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PREFACE 


In issuing the second volume of the DicTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS, the 
Editor desires, first of all, to thank his colleagues and contributors for the interest 
that they have taken in the work. He desires, further, to express his gratitude for 
the reception which the first voluine has met with. All concerned in it are ready to 
confess that the task of producing a Dictionary which could be spoken of as really 
worthy of its subject has been beyond them. And they have felt this only the more 
as the work has proceeded. But reviewers have generously recognized the fact that 
no trouble has been spared to make the Dictionary as worthy as possible; and the 
public everywhere, but especially preachers of the Gospel, have responded. It is 
hoped that the second volume will be found to be not inferior to the first. 

The Appendix belongs to the original idea. It was felt from the beginning 
that the articles which it contains should be placed in a group, apart from the 


general alphabetical order. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SEED aa 


I. GENERAL 


Alex. = Be 5 ; 
Apoe. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 
Apocr. = Apocrypha Apocrypha. 
Aq. = Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 
Aram. = Aramaic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.=circa, about. 
Can. =Canaanite. 
cf. =compare. 
et. = contrast. 
D = Deuteronomist. 
E= Elohist. 
His = re ee or editors. 
gyp.= ptian. 
Eng. = Buglch. 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
f.=and following verse or page: as Ac 10**. 
ff. =and following verses or pages: as Mt 11°. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H=Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Isr. = Israelite. 
J =Jahwist. 
J”=Jehovah. 
Jerus. =Jerusalem. 
Jos. =Josephus, 


LXX=Septuagint. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT= Massoretic Text. 

n. =note. 

NT=New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Pheen. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

Sam. =Samaritan. 

Sem. =Semitic. 

Sept. =Septuagint. 

Sin. =Sinaitie. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. =Syriac. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. = Targum. 

Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 

tr. =translate or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Booxs or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Gn = Genesis. Ca=Canticles. 


Ex= Exodus. Is=Isaiah. 
Ly =Leviticus. Jer=Jeremiah. 
Nu= Numbers. La=Lamentations. 


Dt= Deuteronomy. Ezk= Ezekiel. 


Jos=Joshua, Dn= Daniel. 
Jg=Judges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru= Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


1S, 2S=1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 €h=1 and 2 


Am= Amos. 
Ob= Obadiah. 
Jon=Jonah. 


Chronicles. Mic= Micah. 
Ezr= Ezra. Nah=Nahum. 
Neh= Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 
Est = Esther. Zeph= Zephaniah. 
Job. Hag = Haggai. 
Ps= Psalms. Zec = Zechariah. 
Pr= Proverbs. Mal = Malachi. 
Ec= Ecclesiastes. 


Apocrypha. 
1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 To=Tobit. 
Esdras. Jth=Judith, 


| 


ix 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir=Sirach or Eeclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Three = Song of the Maccabees. 


Three Children. 


New Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. Pea, 2 Eh =F and, 


to 


Mk= Mark. Thessalonians. 
Lk=Luke. dey, oki) and! 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 

Ac=Acts. Tit=Titus. 


Philem = Philemon. 
He= Hebrews. 
Ja=James. 

1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter. 
Me In e2h onesie — iD. 

and 3 John. 
Jude. 
Rev = Revelation. 


Ro= Romans. 

l .Cop 2ete= Trand 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal=Galatians. 

Eph= Ephesians. 

Ph= Philippians. 

Col= Colossians. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. EneuisH Versions 


Wyc.=Wycelif’s Bible (NT c. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision ¢. 1388). 

Tind. =Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Cov. =Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt. or Rog.=Matthew’s (i.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. ; 

Cran. or Great =Cranmer’s ‘ Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 

Tom. =Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. = Douay OT 1609. 

AV = Authorized Version 1611. 

AVm-= Authorized Version margin. 

RV = Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm= Revised Version margin. 
EV=Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


IV. For tHe LIvERATURE 


AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AJSL=American Journal of Sem. Lang. and 
Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AT=Altes Testament. 

BL=Bampton Lecture. 

BM= British Museum. 

BRP = Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

CIG =Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum. 

CIL=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CIS=Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

COT =Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 

DB= Dictionary of the Bible. 

DCA = Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. 

EBi= Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr= Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EGT=Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

EHH=fEarly History of the Hebrews. 

ERE= Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 

ExpT=Expository Times. 

GAP =Geographie des alten Palistina. 

GGA =Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Nachrichten der kénigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

GJV =Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 

GV [=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HBA=Handworterbuch des biblischen Alter- 
tums. 

HCM = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 

HE = Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HT= History of Israel. 

HJ P = History of the Jewish People. 

iPM = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 

HP N= Hebrew Proper Names. 

HW B=Handwéorterbuch. 

ICC= International Critical Commentary. 

IJG = Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JDTh=Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 

JE =Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JSL =Journal of Sacred Literature. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies 

KAT = Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 

KG F = Keilinschriften u. Geschichtsforschung. 

KIB = Keilinsehriftliche Bibliothek. 

IB=The Land and the Book. 

LCBi= Literarisches Centralblatt. 


LOT=\Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 

LT=Uife and Times of Jesus the Messiah 
[Edersheim]. 

MNDPV=Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Pal.-Vereins. 

NHW B=Neuhebriisches Worterbuch. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NTZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

ON =Otium Norvicense. 

OP = Origin of the Psalter. 

OTJC=The Old Test. in the Jewish Church. 

PB=Polychrome Bible. 

PEF= Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSt=Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA = Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

PRE = Real-Encyklopadie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

QPB=Queen’s Printers’ Bible. 

RLB= Revue Biblique. 

RE = Realencyklopiidie. 

REJ=Revue des Etudes Juives. 

EP = Records of the Past. 

FS = Religion of the Semites. 

EW B= Realworterbuch. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT =Sacred Books of Old Test. 

SK or TSK=Theol. Studien und Kritiken. 

SP =Sinai and Palestine. 

SW P=Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 

ThL or ThLZ=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

TSBA =Transactions of Soe. of Bibl. Archeology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM=Wiener 
Morgenlandes. 

ZA =Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZAW or ZATW=Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG=Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV=Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina- 
Vereins. 

ZESF = Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKW or ZKWL = Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche 
Wissenschaft und kirchl. Leben. 

ZNTW =Zeitschrift fiir die Neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZThK =Zeitschrift f. Theologie u. Kirche. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to: as KAT”, LOT®. 


AUTHORS OF ARTICLES IN VOL. IL 


Rev. RoperT M. ADAMSON, M.A., Ardrossan. 

Rev. WALTER FREDERICK ADENEY, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology and Principal of the 
Lancashire College, Manchester. 

Rev. Gross ALEXANDER, S8.T.D., late Professor of 
New Testament Greek and Exegesis in Vander- 
bilt, University, Nashville. 

Rev. WILLOoUGHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., Chaplain, 
Fellow, and Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

Rev. FREDERICK LINCOLN ANDERSON, M.A., 
D.D., Professor of New Testament Interpre- 
tation, Newton Theological Institution, Mass. 

Rey. BENJAMIN WISNER Bacon, D.D., LL.D., 
Lit.D., Professor of New Testament Criticism 
and Exegesis in Yale University, New Haven. 

Rev. P. MoORDAUNT BARNARD, B.D., late Rector 
of Headley, Epsom. 

Rev. J. VERNON BARTLET, M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Church History in Mansfield College, 
Oxford. 

Late Rev. Francis R. BEATTIE, Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Apologetics and Syste- 
matic Theology in the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of Kentucky. 

Very Rev. JOHN HENRY BERNARD, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of St. Patrick’s and Archbishop King’s 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. 

Rev. HARRY BIssEKER, M.A., The Leysian Mission, 
London. : 

Rev. ANDREW BoGue, M.A., Leith. 

Rev. ALBERT Bonus, M.A., Alphington, Exeter. 

Rev. GEORGE H. Box, M.A., late Hebrew Master, 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London, Rector of 
Linton, Ross. 

Rey. E. P. Boys-Smitu, M.A., Vicar of Hordle, 
Brockenhurst. 


Rev. J. B. Bristow, B.D., Rector of Clondalkin, 
Co. Dublin. 


Rev. Morison Bryce, Baldernock, Milngavie. 


Rev. A. E. Burn, D.D., Rector of Handsworth, 
Birmingham, and Prebendary of Lichfield. 
Rev. ADAM G. CAMPBELL, M.A., Afton, New 

Cumnock. 
Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, 
London. 


Rev. WILLIAM M. CurIsTIE, Aleppo. 


M.A., City Temple, 
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Rev. DuGALD CLARK, B.D., Glassary, Loch- 
gilphead. 

Rev. JOHN S. CLEMENS, B.A., B.D., Principal of 
Ranmoor College, Sheffield. 

Rev. CAMDEN M. CosBern, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of the English Bible and the Philosophy 
of Religion in Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa. 

Rev. ARTHUR W. CooKE, M.A., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Rev. JAMES CooPER, D.D., Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the University of Glasgow. 


Rev. HENRY CowAN, D.D., Professor of Church 
History in the University of Aberdeen. 


pnb sar H. Currigz, B.D., Keig, Aberdeen- 
snire, 


Rev. EDGAR DAPLYN, Child’s Hill, London. 


Right Rev. CHARLES FREDERICK D’Arcy, D.D., 
Bishop of Clogher. 

Rev. EDWARD CHARLES DARGAN, D.D., LL.D., 
formerly Professor of Homiletics and Ecclesi- 
ology in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

Rev. Percy DEARMER, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary’s 
the Virgin, Primrose Hill, London. 

Rev. FRANCIS BRIGHAM DENIO, D.D., Professor of 
Old Testament Languages and Literature in 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Maine. 

Rev. JAMES DENNEY, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Language, Literature, and Theology 
in the United Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Rev. MArcus Dops, D.D., Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Exegetical Theology in the New 
College, Edinburgh. 

Rey. JAMES DONALD, D.D., Keithhall, Inverurie. 

Rev. Henry E. DoskEr, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of Kentucky. 

Rey. F. Homes DUDDEN, D.D., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

Rey. ALEXANDER A. DUNCAN, B.D., Auchterless, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Rev. HuGu DuncAN, B.D., Garturk, Coatbridge. 


Rey. W. H. Dunpas, B.D:; Rector of Magheragall, 
Lisburn. 


Rey. WILLIAM HENRY Dyson, Edgerton, Hudders- 
field. 
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AUTHORS OF ARTICLES IN VOL. II 


Rey. GEORGE BOARDMAN EAGER, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Biblical Introduction and Pastoral 
Theology in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

Right Rev. RowLAnp ELLIs, D.D., Bishop of 
Aberdeen and Orkney. 


Rev. CyriL W. EmMMET, M.A., Vicar of West 
Hendred, Berks. 


Rey. W. Ewine, M.A., Edinburgh. 


Rey. R. A. FALCONER, D.Litt., D.D., President 
of the University of Toronto, Canada 


Rev. J. H. FARMER, B.A., LL.D., Dean in The- 
ology and Professor of New Testament and 


Patristic Greek in M‘Master University, 
Toronto. 

Rey. C. L. Fetror, D.D., Rector of Duxford, 
Cambridge. 


Rev. ADAM FYFE FINDLAY, M.A., Arbroath. 


Rev. J. DicK FLEMING, B.D., Professor of Syste- 
matic Theology and Ethics in Manitoba 
College, Winnipeg. 

Rey. FRANK HuGH FosTER, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Olivet College, Michigan. 

Rey. WILLIAM BARRETT FRANKLAND, M.A., 
late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant-Chaplain at Giggleswick School. 


Rev. ROBERT SLEIGHTHOLME FRANKS, M.A., 


B.Litt., Birmingham. 
Rey. NoRMAN FRASER, B.D., Edinburgh. 


Rey. HENRY WILLIAM FULFORD, M.A., Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge. 

Rev. ALFRED ERNEST GARVIE, D.D., Principal 
of New College and Professor of Ethics, 
Theism, and Comparative Religion in New 
and Hackney Colleges, London. 


Rev. OWEN H. GATES, Ph.D., Librarian and In- 
structor in Hebrew in Andover Theological 
Seminary, Mass. 

Rey. LucIEN GAUTIER, D.D., Ph.D., Honorary 
Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and 
History, Geneva. 

Rey. ALFRED S. GEDEN, M.A., Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis in Richmond 
College, Surrey. 

Rev. RICHARD GLAISTER, B.D., Kirkcudbright. 


Rey. CALVIN GooDsPEED, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 
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Regent’s Park College, London. 
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LABOUR.—The verb xomdy in NT Greek signi- 
fies not only the weariness produced by constant 
toil (see Jn 4® cexomcaxws), which is the idea attach- 
ing to the word in classical writings (cf. Liddell and 
Scott’s Lex. s.v.); it also has reference to the toil 
itself (cf. Mt 678 1178, Lk 5° 1277, Jn 4°), and some- 
times to its result in the field of operations (6 ovx 
duels Kexomidkare=Tov Kdmov in Jn 4°8), This ex- 
tension in the use of the word is not confined, 
however, to the NT, and it is probable that it is 
borrowed from the LXX. We find it employed, 
for instance, in Joshua (24). Nor is it unlikely 
that Jesus had in His mind this passage and was 
even conscious of a parallel between Himself and 
the warlike leader of Israel’s armies, who brought 
the nation into a land on the development of 
which they spent no wearisome toil (é¢’ jy ovK 
éxomucare, x.7T.d.). The perfection of Christ’s 
human nature is emphasized by the use of this 
word in the Johannine narrative of the woman of 
Samaria (Jn 4°), and it is worthy of note that the 
record of this incident is peculiar to that writing 
(see Westcott’s Gospel of St. John, ad loc.). 

Closely allied to this word is épydfec@a: and its 
cognates, épydérns which occurs frequently in the 
Gospels, and épyacla almost peculiar to the Lukan 
writings. The last mentioned word not only im- 

lies the business or trade by which men gain their 
ivelihood (Ac 19%), but includes in its meaning 
the resultant gain or profit accruing (see Ac 16}® 9), 
and sometimes the trouble or toil involved in the 
pursuit of an object (Lk 12°). An ethical content 
is imported into the word by St. Paul (Eph 4"), 
just as is done in St. Luke’s Gospel where a Latin- 
ism (dds épyagtav) is employed to emphasize the 
warning of Jesus with respect to the conciliation 
of an adversary. ‘In medical language it was used 
for the making of some mixture, the mixture itself 
—the work of digestion and that of the lungs,’ etc. 
(Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke, p. 
243). At the same time it must not be forgotten 
that this word is found in the LXX (cf. e.g. Wis 
13"), where St. Luke may have become familiar 
with its uses. A similar spiritual significance fre- 
quently attaches to the words xomdav, xéros, and 
épyarns in the Gospel narratives (cf. Jn 48, Mt 9°7 
= Lk 10?, Mt 10!=Lk 10? 1377). 

Considerations like these show us clearly in 
what spirit Jesus claimed the active support of 
His followers. Theirs was to be no half-hearted 
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allegiance. They were expected to work in His 
cause ceaselessly and in spite of weariness, for the 
field of operations was large and the toilers few 
(ol épydrat édlyo., 6 Oepicpos modd’s, Mt 9°7=Lk 10?). 
The conditions as to remuneration which obtained 
in the case of the ordinary field-labourer held good 
in the case of those who preached the Gospel (déos 
yap 6 épydrns Ths Tpopis avrod, Mt 10”, ef. Lk 107). 
His disciples were reminded that they were the 
successors of a long line of toilers who sowed the 
seed, of which they were about to reap the fruit 
(G\Aoe Kekomridkacw, Kal buets els TOV KémroV avTaY elcEdn- 
NUOare, Jn 4°), 

This is a thought which has a large place in the Pauline 
conception of Christian work, and the Christology of St. Paul 
enhances the dignity of, as it supplies the motive power which 
guides and strengthens, the toiler (cf. roar& txorincey tv Kupin, 
Ro 1612; see also 1 Co 1510, Gal 411, Ph 216, Col 129, 1 Th 512), 
With this conception of laborious effort as the norm of Chris- 
tian life we may compare what is told of Rabbi Judah in the 
Midrash on Genesis, who sat labouring ‘in the law’ before the 
Babylonish synagogue in Zippor (Bereshith Rabba, § 33). We 
are reminded of the exhortation respecting those ‘ who labour 
(oi zorséivees) in the word and in teaching’ (1 Ti 517). It may 
not be out of place to call attention here to those incidental 
statements which picture for us the Apostle of the Gentiles and 
his companions working day by day to supply their physical 
necessities (1 Co 412 zerimayev, cf. 96, 1 Th 29, 2 Th 38), 

Not only does the life of Jesus exhibit the great 
example of self-sacrificing labour for the sake of 
the souls of men ; it furnishes, moreover, the prin- 
ciple that human life in all its phases is, at its 
best, a life of service. In its earliest stages obedi- 
ence to parental authority (cal jv broraccbuevos 
avrois, Lk 2°) leads the way to willing obedience 
to a primal and fundamental law which conditions 
man’s living to the full his present life (see Gn 3” 
év lpr Tod mpoodrov cov Payn Tov Aprov cov, K.T.X.). 

The question of His Galilean neighbours who 
were familiar with the circumstances of Jesus’ 
early life, ‘Is not this the worker in wood?’ 
(6 réxrwy, Mk 6%), shows clearly how fully He 
adopted this principle as regulating the prepara- 
tory discipline of His young manhood. Nor must 
we forget that it was amongst that class which is 
dependent for its livelihood upon its capacity for 

hysical labour and endurance that Jesus gained 
fis most thoughtful, whole-hearted adherents (cf. 
Mk 1)62—Mt 418-22, Lk 5°f-), while many of His 
most beautiful and effective similes are ay et from 
the surroundings of the busy life (cf. Jn 4°, Lk 
107, Mt 9°7f 201-15 ete.). On the other hand, He 
reserved His profoundest commiseration for those 
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upon whom superfluous wealth had imposed a 
selfish idleness (see Mt 197°" = Mk 1073%-, Lk 161%), 
and panep the most caustic remark in connexion 
with the life led by the unjust steward was that 
in which he confessed his inability for honest 
physical work (cxdmrew ov« ioxdw, Lk 16). 

The remarkable apocryphal addition to Lk 64 found in Codex 
Beze (D), while primarily having reference to the Sabbath 
controversy, may not be without its bearing on this question. 
This passage relates that Jesus ‘ seeing a certain man working 
on the Sabbath day said to him, ‘‘O, man, if thou indeed 
knowest what thou art doing, thou art blessed; but if thou 
knowest not, thou art cursed, and art a transgressor of the 
law.”’ Westcott believes that this saying ‘rests on some real 
incident’ (see his Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
App. C); and, indeed, the spirit underlying these words is not 
out of harmony with the general tenor of Christ’s known atti- 
tude towards the active life of busy service. Whether any man’s 
labour is a blessing or not to himself depends, of course, on 
whether he knows what he does and recognizes its bearing 
upon his whole life and character (cf. ¢/ cidus in the passage just 
quoted, where there is evidently a reference to the relation 
between the work done and the doer of that work [see Cremer’s 
Biblico-Theol. Lexicon of NT Greek, p. 229]). 


A charge, which has been brought again and 
again against the Christian religion, is that it is 
too exclusive in its other-worldliness to be of 
practical value in the midst of life’s stern realities. 
Enough has been already said to show that such 
an accusation misinterprets completely the moving 
spirit of Christianity. At the same time, we must 
not forget that at a very early period of the 
Church’s history there was a grave danger of pro- 
fessing Christians degenerating into idle dreamers 
and useless busybodies (zeplepyo., 1 Ti 51, cf. 2 Th 
3"). Against this abuse St. Paul felt compelled 
repeatedly to contend (cf. Eph 48, 1 Th 4"), while 
he set the example in his own life of unflagging 
industry (see Ac 18? etc.). There can be no doubt 
that in his restatement of the law of social econ- 
omics (‘if any will not work, neither let him eat,’ 


2 Th 3) St. Paul was profoundly influenced by 
the life as well as by the teaching of Jesus. 

No thoughtful student of modern problems can 
fail to note how completely the future of the 
Christian Church is bound up with her attitude 


towards the labour question. Year by year that 
question assumes graver proportions as the danger 
of a complete breach between employer and em- 
ployed becomes more formidable. Nor can there 
be any serious doubt in the mind of a loyal subject 
of ‘the Kingdom of the Incarnation,’ that in the 
true interests of Christian development and pro- 
gress a real active harmony of aims and aspirations 
between capital and labour must be established. 
Representatives of both must be taught that the 
only solution of problems which seem to baffle 
them lies in the recognition of the truth that at 
bottom all human life is true and sacred according 
as it may be measured in terms of service. Jesus, 
who employed labourers in fields of activity selected 
by Himself (cf. Mt 10°), points out distinctly the 
complete identification of employer and employed 
as being the root idea underlying all vital progress 
(ds dv Oé\n ev byiy elvat rp&ros éorar budy dodd\os, Mt 
2077, cf. Mk 10%). Nor is the Incarnation above 
the sphere of this universal law. The Son of Man 
Himself (éo7ep) came not to be served but to serve 
(Staxovfoat), yielding up even His life for the sake 
of His fellow-men (\Urpov dyri mo\\Gv, Mk 10°= 
Mt 20; cf. Lik 227). 

‘The labourer is worthy of his hire’ (Lk 10’) is 
a basal principle both broad and deep, It does 
not mean either that the employev’s liability to his 
servant is discharged when he has paid him his 
stipulated wage, or that the latter’s duty to his 
master ends with the outward fulfilment of a set 
task. Personal relationship involving mutual re- 
sponsibility forms an essential part in the Chris- 
tian solution of this economic problem. For the 
labourer is no longer in the position of a bond- 
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servant but of a friend, and is to be recognized as 
such (ovKére Aéyw buds Sovdous . buds dé elpnka 
pidous, Jn 151°). 

LITERATURE.—See three remarkable addresses on social service 
by Westcott in his Christian Aspects of Life, especially that on 
‘The Christian Law,’ in which he quotes from Bishop Tucker of 
Uganda the salutation ordinarily addressed in that country to a 
man engaged in manual labour, ‘Many thanks; well done.’ 
Consult also Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity; W. H. 
M. H. Aitken, Temptation and Toil, p. 209; E. Griftith-Jones, 
Economies of Jesus (1905); and The Citizen of To-morrow (ed. 
8. E. Keeble), esp. ch. vi. with the bibliography on p. 123. 
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LAMB.—See ANIMALS (vol. i. p. 64*), NAMES 
AND TITLES OF CHRIST, and SHEEP. 


LAME.—This word, perhaps originally meaning 
bruised, signifies a crippled or disabled condition 
caused by injury to or defect of a limb or limbs ; 
specifically walking with difficulty, inefficient from 
injury or defect, unsound or impaired in strength. 
It is applied metaphorically to all kinds of in- 
efficiency, such as inadequate excuses, or verses 
which offend against the laws of versification. 
The term embraces all varieties of defect in walk- 
ing arising from various causes, and includes halt- 
ing and maimed (see artt.), which are separate and 
distinct species of lameness. 

The Greek word is ywaés, from obsolete yéw or yardw (to 
loosen, slacken), which is tr. ‘lame’ in Mt 115 1530. 31 2114, Lk 722 
1413 ; but in other passages for no apparent reason the same 
word is translated ‘halt.’ In Jn 5? ywady is rendered ‘halt’ 
without any indication that a special species of lameness is 
intended, where the description is quite general as in the above 
passages. In Mk 943-45 it is used synonymously with zvadce, 
where é&verzpes might have been expected in both cases, seeing 
that the injury referred to is the definite cutting off of the hand 
or foot. zvaAdres is, however, most commonly associated with 
the hand, while x#ass more specifically has to do with lameness 
in the foot or feet. In Mt 188 we have yore % zvAdcv—trans- 
posed in the authorities followed by RV, making the corre- 
spondence between xéip and zvAdcyv, and ous and xwAdv. 

Healing of the lame was a characteristic work 
of Christ. Among the multitudes that gathered 
round Him seeking restoration for various ailments 
were probably sufferers from many different kinds 
of lameness (as Mt 15°, Lk 77). Jn 5° gives a 
comprehensive list of such sick persons, including 
the feeble, the blind, the lame, and the withered 
(tAHO0s TOY dobevotvTwy, TUPASY, XwAGy, EnpGv). Prob- 
ably these miscellaneous cases would include those 
suflering from chronic rheumatism and from in- 
firmities having a nervous origin, many of which 
resulted in a withering of the limbs and of the 
bodily frame. It is significant that Jesus is 
never said to have restored the dvdmnpa, the 
badly mutilated — deprived of their limbs (see 
MAIMED). T. H. WRIGHT. 


LAMECH.—Father of Neah, mentioned in our 
Lord’s genealogy, Lk 3°. 


LAMENTATION (pijvos, @pnvetv).—An expression 
of sorrow accompanied by wailing and other demon- 
strations of grief. It is associated in Jn 16” with 
weeping, and also in Lk 2387, in the case of the 
women accompanying the Saviour to the Cruci- 
fixion. It is applied equally to sorrow for the 
dead and to grief for approaching disaster (Mt 276, 
Jn 16”, Lk 2377), and it is referred to by the Lord 
as one of the common games of children. 

When a death occurred, it was intimated at once 
by a loud wail which is described (Mk 5°) as accom- 
panied by a ‘tumult,’ and this lamentation was 
renewed at the grave of the deceased. Oriental 
demonstrations of grief are very vivid. Mourners 
hang over the lifeless form and beg for a response 
from its lips. When a young person dies un- 
married, part of the ceremony of mourning is a 
form of marriage (see art. MOURNING). Lamenta- 
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tion for the dead was also accompanied by beating 
the breast and tearing the hair, as well as by rend- 
ing the garments (see RENDING OF GARMENTS) 
and fasting. W. H. RANKINE. 


LAMP.—There are two words in the Gospels 
translated ‘lamp,’ Avxvos and Aaumrds. The former 
(RV ‘lamp,’ AV ‘candle’) is used Mt 5%, Mk 4*!, 
Lk 8!6 of the usual means of lighting a house. In 
Mt 6” the eye, as the source of light, the organ 
by which light is appreciated, is called the lamp 
(RV ; AV ‘light’) of the body. In Jn 5* the same 
word is applied to John the Baptist, who is not the 
eternal Heht (és, Jn 18), but the burning and shin- 
ing lamp kindled by it and bearing witness to it. 

The word \apurds occurs in Jn 18%, where it is 
rendered ‘torch.’ It is also used in the parable of 
the Ten Virgins, Mt 25, where it would be better 
translated ‘torch.’ In Eastern countries the torch, 
like the lamp, is fed with oil, which is carried in 
small vessels constructed for the purpose (dyyelov, 
Mt 254). See CANDLE, LIGHT, TORCH. 


LITERATURE.—Trench, Synonyms, xlvi.; Hastings’ DB, artt. 
‘Lamp’ and ‘ Lantern’; Edersheim, Life and Times, ii. 455 ff. ; 
H. J. van Lennep, Bible Lands and Customs, p. 132; W. M. 
Thomson, Land and Book, iii. 472. 


LANE.—See STREET. 


LANGUAGE OF CHRIST.— Recent historical 
and critical research has narrowed the ground 
which it is necessary to cover in the discussion 
of the question as to the language spoken by 
Christ. It has ruled Hebrew out of court. The 

ractically unanimous verdict of recent scholars 
is that, considerably before the time of Christ, 
though when is uncertain, Hebrew had ceased to 
be spoken in Palestine, and its place as the ver- 
nacular had been taken by Aramaic, the language 
represented in OT by Ezr 4°16 7!°-°6, Jer 104, and 
Dn 24-7, and mistakenly named ‘ Chaldee.’ 

The transition from Hebrew to Aramaic in- 
volved no great linguistic revolution, as it was 
simply a transition from one Semitic language to 
another, and that a closely cognate one. It was, 
however, only very gradually effected, and was 
chiefly due to the predominance to which Aramaic 
attained in Western Asia during the Persian period, 
coming, as it did, to be, with dialectical differences, 
the lingua communis from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean. While, however, Aramaic thus 
gradually superseded Hebrew as the living tongue 
of Palestine, and by the time of Alexander the 
Great had probably reached a position of ascend- 
ency, if it had not gained entire possession of the 
field, yet Hebrew remained, though with some loss 
of its ancient purity, the language of sacred litera- 
ture, the language in which Prophet and Psalmist 
wrote, and as the language of the books ultimately 
embraced in the OT Canon, continued to be read, 
with an accompanying translation into Aramaic, 
in the synagogues, and to be diligently studied by 
the professional interpreters of the Scriptures. It 
is, therefore, quite pele that Christ possessed 
a knowledge of Hebrew, and had thus access to 
the Scriptures in the original. 

With Alexander the Great, however, there came 
a fresh disturbance of the linguistic situation. 
Thenceforward Greek entered into competition 
with Aramaic. And though, as a non-Semitic 
language, the adoption of Greek could not come so 
readily to the Jews as Aramaic, yet the circum- 
stances were such as to tend in no small degree to 
counterbalance the disadvantage under which 
Greek thus lay. For not only was it the official 
language alike of the Lagid, Seleucid, and, after 
the Maccabeean interregnum, of the Idumzan- 
Roman rulers to whom the Jews were successively 
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subject; but its cause was furthered by the 
Hellenizing policy which these rulers generally 
followed, and by the existence, more or less, all 
through of a party among the Jews themselves 
favourable to that policy. The result on the 
linguistic situation of the political conditions thus 
obtaining cannot be certainly determined from the 
historical data bearing directly thereon. It is, 
however, clear that whatever headway Greek may 
have made before the Maccabzean revolt,—which 
was a revolt against the Hellenizing policy referred 
to, as pushed to extremes by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
—it suffered a decided set-back, and was practi- 
cally expelled the country during the Maccabeean 
régime. And though it had again made consider- 
able progress by the time of Christ, and especially 
through the influence of Herod the Great, who 
particularly affected Greek culture, there is nothing 
to show that the political conditions were such as 
to secure for it the ascendency claimed by some 
scholars, and notably by Dr. Roberts in his book, 
Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles. 

At the time of Christ, then, Palestine was bi- 
lingual, Greek as well as Aramaic being, to some 
extent at least, spoken. The question, therefore, 
to be answered is, Which of these languages did 
Christ speak, or, if He knew and spoke both, which 
of them did He mainly, if not exclusively, employ 
as the vehicle of His teaching? Consideration 
need be given to the question only in its latter 
form. For, as undoubtedly spoken by some of 
the Palestinian Jews, as the language of perhaps 
the great majority of His countrymen scattered 
throughout the Roman world, as the predominant 
language of the representatives of the Gentile 
world in Palestine and of that Gentile world itself, 
which, though wide, was not yet wider than He 
conceived the scope of His mission to be, and as, 
besides, the language of the Septuagint Version 
of the OT, which had no doubt acquired consider- 
able popularity, it may reasonably be assumed 
that Christ would acquire some knowledge of 
Greek, and be able, in some measure at least, to 
speak it. Was it, then, Aramaic or Greek that 
Christ habitually employed in His public ministry ? 
The question resolves itself into that of the rela- 
tive prevalence of the two languages in the 
country at the time, so far as that can be deter- 
mined by such evidence, direct and indirect, as is 
available. And this evidence, though somewhat 
meagre, is decisive for Aramaic. That furnished 
by the reported words of Christ Himself does not 
go very far, but yet goes some length towards that 
conclusion. All that it certainly establishes is 
that Christ knew Aramaic, and, apart from His 
employment of Aramaic terms and proper names, 
on which perhaps little stress is to be laid, as these 
terms and proper names may have formed part of 
the ordinary vocabulary of Greek-speaking Jews, 
expressed Himself in Aramaic on three different 
occasions. The three expressions are: (1) radeba 
xovu, the Gr. transliteration of the Aram. xpyy or 
mp xmby Mk 54; (2) épg@a0d, euphonic for the Aram. 
napps Mk 7%; and (3) wel pret Aauwd caBaxOavel 
(Mt 27%), or according to Mk 15* édwl, Awl, eu 
caBaxGavel, the Aram. >3mp3¥ xpd ‘adx “aby or ‘Sx ody. 
How these three Aramaic expressions alone came 
to be preserved is matter of conjecture. An 
obyious explanation is that they alone were 

reserved because they were exceptional, Greek 

eing the language for the most part used by 
Christ. That, however, is not the only possible 
explanation. More probable is it that they alone 
were preserved because associated with moments 
of exceptional emotion on Christ’s part, and there- 
fore felt to be exceptionally precious. The cry 
upon the cross was peculiarly a ery de profundis. 
In the case of the deaf and dumb man, Christ, for 
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some reason or other, was unwontedly moved, for 
it is said that ‘he looked up to heaven and sighed.’ 
And, though it is not stated, the spectacle of 
Jairus’ child-daughter lying cold yet beautiful in 
death, was calculated to touch profoundly the 
heart of the great Child-Lover. 

The two main sources of direct evidence con- 
clusively proving the predominance of Aramaic as 
the popular language, are the Book of Acts and the 
Works of Josephus. 

4. In Ac 1” it is said with reference to the 
suicide of Judas in the field which he had pur- 
chased ‘with the reward of iniquity,’ ‘And it was 
known unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem ; inso- 
much as that field is called in their own tongue 
(7H diaréxrw a’r@v) Akeldama.’ Now Akeldama is 
the Aram. x27 5an, and points not only to the fact 
that Aramaic had superseded Hebrew as the ver- 
nacular, but that at the time of Christit was the 
popular language, even of the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem. Equally conclusive on the latter point 
are two other passages in the Acts. In describing 
his conversion to Agrippa, St. Paul said, ‘And 
when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a 
yoice speaking unto me, and saying, in the Hebrew 
tongue’ (rH ‘HBpatd. diaréxrw), Ac 264. By ‘ He- 
brew’ St. Paul undoubtedly meant Aramaic. The 
terms ‘HBpaté. and ‘EBpatori, as is generally ad- 
mitted, are used both in the NT and by Josephus 
when not Hebrew but Aramaic is meant. Thus in 
Jn 19% it is said that ‘Pilate sat down in the 
jadgment-seat in a place that is called the Pave- 
ment, but in the Hebrew Gabbatha’ (‘HBpaicrl dé 
TaBBadd); and TaBBald is not Hebrew, but Ara- 
maic. That the ascended Christ should have 
spoken to Saul in Aramaic is unintelligible except 
on the supposition that that had been the language 
which He had spoken when on earth, and that it 
was the prevailing language of Palestine. 

Quite as significant is the circumstance men- 
tioned in Ac 22? that Paul addressed the infuriated 
Jerusalemites in Aramaic, and that when they 
ascertained from his opening words that he was to 
speak to them in that language, ‘they kept the 
more silence’ (u4a@\dov rapécxov jovxiav), the refer- 
ence being to the fact that Paul had not attempted 
to speak until by a gesture indicative of his desire 
to be heard he had stilled the uproar, and, as it is 
said, ‘there was made a great silence.’ It does not 
necessarily follow, as has been maintained, that 
the people expected Paul to address them in Greek, 
and that the fact that they were prepared to give 
him a hearing when they expected him to speak in 
that language, proves that they were familiar with 
it. The simple fact that, as his gesture indicated, 
Paul was going to address them was in itself 
sufficient to secure their quiet attention. And in 
any case, even though they had expected to be 
addressed in Greek, the deeper silence into which 
they settled when they found that they were to be 
addressed in Aramaic, proves that they were more 
familiar with the latter language than the former, 
and that the latter was the Janguage generally 
spoken by them. 

2. The evidence of Josephus is as direct and con- 
clusive as that furnished by the Acts of the pre- 
dominance of Aramaic. In BJ vy. vi. 3, Josephus 
records how during the siege of Jerusalem the 
Jewish watchmen warned their compatriots of the 
discharge of the Roman missiles by crying out im 
their native tongue (ri marply ydoon), 6 lds tpxerat. 
In the same work, VI. ii. 1, he tells how in his 
capacity of intermediary during the same siege he 
communicated the proposals of Titus to the be- 
sieged in their natwe tongue (rq marplw yhwoop). 
In the preface to BJ he records how that work 
was at first written in Aramaic and afterwards 
translated into Greek. 


The passage runs : ‘I have proposed to myself, for the sake of 
such as live under the government of the Romans, to translate 
these books into the Greek tongue, which I formerly composed 
in the language of our own country, and sent to the Upper Bar- 
barians,’ 2.e. to the Aramaic-speaking peoples, whom he describes 
in the following paragraph as ‘the Parthians, Babylonians, the 
remotest Arabians, and those of our nation beyond Euphrates, 
with the Adiabeni.’ 


That a Palestinian Jew such as Josephus, who 
was of a distinguished priestly family, who re- 
ceived a careful rabbinic education and studied in 
the various schools of the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes, should not only characterize Aramaic 
as ‘the language of our own country,’ but should 
write his first book in that language, is in itself 
conclusive proof that Aramaic had not then been 
materially Agee from its position as the vernacu- 
lar of Palestine. Suggestive also in this connexion, 
and giving added weight to the case for Aramaic, 
is Josephus’ own confession of the difficulty he ex- 
perienced in acquiring such mastery of Greek as 
that which he ultimately attained. In the preface 
to his Antiquities he tells how he found the writ- 
ing of that work a hard and wearisome task, ‘it 
being,’ as he says, ‘a large subject, and a difficult 
thing to translate our history into a foreign and 
to us unaccustomed language’ (els d\\odarhv huty 
kal gévynv diadéxrov cvvjbeav), and how he was able 
to continue and accomplish the task only by the 
encouragement and help of a friend, Epaphroditus. 
To the same difficulty he refers in the closing 
paragraphs of the Antiquities : 

‘Iam so bold as to say, now that Ihave completed the task 
set before me, that no other person, either Jew or Greek, with 
whatever good intentions, would have been able to set forth 
this history to the Greeks as accurately as I have done; for I 
am acknowledged by my countrymen to excel them far in our 
national learning. I also did my best to obtain a knowledge of 
Greek by practising myself in the grammar, though native habit 
prevented me from attaining accuracy in its use.’ 

, Josephus’ difficulty with Greek is very signi- 
ficant. For if that difficulty obtained with him, 
what of his countrymen generally? Stress has 
been laid, as, e.g., by Dr. Roberts, upon the attain- 
ments in Greek of such men as Peter and James 
and John, as shown in the speeches or writings 
attributed to them, and it has been argued there- 
from that a knowledge of Greek must have been 
common among the rank and file. But even 
though Peter and James and John were the 
authors of the speeches and writings referred to, 
and did speak or write such Greek as is found 
therein, which is open to question, they cannot 
fairly be regarded as representative of the people 
generally in this respect. The very fact of their 
not only being of the number of the Twelve, but 
forming the inner group of that favoured circle, 
differentiates them from the crowd. ‘ Unlearned 
and ignorant men,’ the Council at Jerusalem dubbed 
them (Ac 4!8) ; but the contemptuous epithets were 
but the expression of a twofold prejudice, the 
prejudice of antagonism and the prejudice of the 
Schools. In virtue of their discipleship, Peter and 
James and John have to be placed in a different 
category from the mass of the people of their social 
rank, who, as compared with them, must have 
been ‘unlearned and ignorant’ in the broader 
sense of the terms. 

3. The case for Aramaic as the prevailing lan- 
guage of Palestine in the time of Christ, and the 
language, therefore, which Christ must necessarily 
have employed generally in His teaching, is thus 
incontestably established by the direct evidence of 
the Acts anak of Josephus. And though less direct 
and certain, there is other evidence to the same 
effect to which reference may be made, and speci- 
ally that furnished by the Targums and what is 
known as The Aramaic Gospel. 

(a) The Targums are Aramaic translations or 
paraphrases of the OT books, and cover the whole 
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of those books with the exception of Daniel, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah. The two principal Targums are 
(1) that on the Pentateuch, known as the Targum 
of Onkelos, which is characterized by its almost 
slavish literalism ; and (2) that of Jonathan ben- 
Uzziel on the\Prophets, i.e. the Historical books 
and the Prophets properly so called, which is 
largely paraphrastic. The dates of these Targums 
are uncertain, and by scholars they have been 
made to range from the end of the Ist to that of 
the 4th cent. A.D. The important point, however, 
is that they undoubtedly embody material from a 
much earlier time, and were the outcome of the 
ete originating in the gradual disuse of 

ebrew as the vernacular, of translating the 
pynecna readings of the OT into Aramaic for 
the benefit of the people generally. Written Tar- 
gums were at first erbiiiden. The translation was 
required to be oral, the translator (}>39p2) giving 
his translation after each verse of the Pentateuch 
and every three verses of the Prophets. Whether 
the rule which forbade written Targums had fallen 
into desuetude by the time of Christ cannot be de- 
finitely determined. Probably it had. But even 
though it had not, and there were no written 
Targums till a later date, yet the existence of 
written Targums at that later date points con- 
clusively to the prevalence of the practice of the 
oral translation of the synagogue lessons into 
Aramaic, and therefore to the prevalence of that 
language as the vernacular. 

As against this, the supporters of Greek hold 
that the Septuagint version was in such general 
use that it may be described as the ‘People’s Bible.’ 
The special arguments in favour of this theory are : 
(1) that copies of the Septuagint could be had at a 
much smaller cost than Hebrew or Aramaic MSS, 
that indeed the price of the latter was prohibitive 
so far as the people generally were concerned ; and 
(2) that the OT quotations in the NT point to a 
very general fantliarity with the Septuagint, in- 
asmuch as the majority of them are verbatim or 
practically verbatim, or show unmistakable traces 
of the Septuagint, and particularly as in some 
cases the Septuagint is followed when it differs 
from the Hebrew. The price argument scarcely 
deserves notice, and very little weight is to be 
attached to the quotation argument. For while it 
must be admitted that those who were responsible 
for the quotations were familiar with the Septua- 
gint, it by no means follows that such familiarity 
obtained with the people generally. And while it 
was to be expected that the writers of the NT 
books would not only be familiar with the Septua- 
gint, but in quoting from the OT would take ad- 
vantage of a translation ready to hand, it is yet a 
significant fact that that translation was not always 
taken advantage of, not a few of the quotations 
showing an entire independence of the Septuagint. 

(6) The question oe an Aramaic Gospel (Ur- 
Evangelium), while important chiefly in connexion 
with the Synoptic problem, bears closely upon that 
of the language spoken by Christ. If Christ spoke 
Aramaic, sucha ospel was to be expected, and at 
the same time its existence would furnish weighty 
proof at once of the prevalence or Aramaic and of 
the use of that language by our Lord, And the 
labours of recent critical scholars, if they have 
not conclusively established the existence of an 
Aramaic Ur-Evangeliwm, have at least made it 
much less open to question. Of special interest in 
this connexion is the series of articles in the Ex- 
posttor (Ser. Iv.), by Professor Marshall, on ‘The 
Aramaic Gospel.’ “The theory which Professor 
Marshall in these articles works out with great 
ability a skill is wd etd variant Greek a 
in parallel passages of the optic Gospels can 
traced to one original reine at: and the 

’ 


result of the apn of his theory is that the 
Aramaic Gospel contained, Herma generally, the 
ministry of Christ in Galilee. ‘That Professor 
Marshall’s theory will ever find anything like 
general acceptance is perhaps unlikely. But 
whether or not it may be possible by his or any 
other method to recover with certainty and to any 
extent the precise Aramaic words used by our 
Lord, there can be no doubt that Aramaic had the 
supreme honour of being the language in which He 
gave expression to His imperishable thoughts. 
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LANTERN (¢avés) occurs in Jn 18°, where the 
band of soldiers accompanying Judas is described 
as provided with lanterns and torches (see LAMP). 


LAST DAY.—See DAy or JUDGMENT. 


LAST SUPPER.—Although the relation of the 
Last Supper to the Jewish Passover is treated 
with more or less fulness elsewhere (see DATES, 
vol. i. p. 413 ff., and LorD’s SUPPER (I.)), it appears 
advisable to handle the whole subject in a special 
article. 

The Paschal controversy, which agitated the first 
ages of Christianity (see CALENDAR), has only a 
general connexion with the inquiry on which we 
are entering. We note* that the trend of opinion 
at first was towards the view that Christ was cruci- 
fied on the 14th day of the Jewish month Nisan, 
and therefore on the day on which the Paschal 
lamb was killed; from which it follows that the 
Last Supper (whatever was its nature) preceded the 
Jewish Passover by several hours. In the 3rd cent. 
the view that our Lord kept the Passover with the 
Jews on the 14th, and was crucified on the 15th, 
began to come into favour. When we approach 
the sacred records, we find that the first three 
Evangelists so express themselves, that, in the 
opinion of some, they represent our Lord as eating 
the Paschal Supper with His disciples on the night 
of His teireval It is certain that St. John (18%) 
represents some of the Jews as not having eaten 
the Passover several hours later. On these prem- 
ises, there appears to be a discrepancy between 
the accounts in the sacred narratives. When an 
honest attempt is made to arrive at a conclusion, a 
great authority on the history of Christ’s ministry 
is compelled to confess his inability to solve the 
enigma.t By some it has been thought that Christ 
anticipated the day of the Paschal Supper, in order 
to eat it with His disciples ;+ by others, that the 
heads of the Jewish people deferred their Passover 
in order to have time to apprehend and condemn 
Jesus.§ The object of this article is to show that 
the first three Gospels preclude the notion that the 


* See art. ‘Chronology’ (Turner) in Hastings’ DB i. 411f. 

+ See Sanday, art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in DB ii. 634». 

t This seems to be the view which Dr. Sanday, on the whole, 
favours; see art. quoted in preceding note. For the view that 
the Last Supper was an anticipated Passover meal, resembling 
the ordinary Passover in form and order, and held before the 
statutory date, see artt. ‘Jesus Christus’ (Zéckler) in PRE3, 
ix. p. 32; ‘Eucharist’ (J. Armitage Robinson) in FBi, col. 1419. 
A good summary of arguments and opinions is given by Ellicott 
in Lectures on the Life of our Lord, pp. 322, 323, nn. 

§ The Passover might be deferred for a month for those who 
were legally debarred from observing it on the proper day 
(Nu 99-12), but there is no provision in the Law for postponing 
it for one day: this explanation of the action of the rulers is 
improbable in itself, and contrary to their expressed intention 
(Mt 265); further notice of it is superfluous. 
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Last Supper was a Passover, and therefore, as St. 
John certainly seems to represent the Passover as 
still to come while the Supper was proceeding,* 
that there is no discrepancy in the accounts. +t 

4. In examining the evidence afforded by the four 
accounts, we find, with satisfaction, that they have 
been handed down to us intact, and that no attempt 
was made to harmonize the records, as by the omis- 
sion of the words 7d rdoxa from Lk 22", which seem 
at variance with the statements in St. John, There 
is one critical problem in St. Luke—the retention, 
or omission, of the mention of a second cup, and 
the order of the Bread and the Cup in the Institu- 
tion ;+ but the solution of this problem will not 
affect the chief thesis in our position. Herein is 
another proof, if proof be needed. of the honesty 
and faithfulness of the ancient scribes, who, in the 
midst of one of the greatest controversies of the 
early Church, resisted the temptation to accom- 
modate the records to particular views of the event. 

2. The five following indications of time may be 
collected from the several accounts : 

(1) When Jesus had finished His great eschato- 
logical discourse, and the rulers were forming a 
plan for His apprehension and condemnation, it 
wanted two days to the commencement of the 
Paschal Feast — werd dU0 qudpas rd maoxa ylverae 
(Mt 267, Mk 141, Lk 221). ‘After two days’ must 
be interpreted according to the reckoning which 
makes ‘after three days’ equivalent to ‘on the 
third day.’ This Jewish usage is well known, and 
is found, ¢.g., in Mt 20 parallel with Mk 10* and 
Lk 18°, where rp rpirn juépe in the First and Third 
corresponds to werd rpets uépas in the Second Evan- 
gelist.§ Now the Passover was slain late in the 
afternoon of the 14th Nisan, and some hours earlier 
leaven was put out of the houses, in preparation for 
the ‘days of unleavened bread,’ which, strictly 
speaking, began with the eating of the lamb in 
the early hours of 15th Nisan.|| The terminus ad 
quem of the ‘two days’ must be the last hours of 
I4th Nisan. The terminus a quo may be any hour 
after 12th Nisan had been succeeded by the 13th. 

(2) In arranging for the apprehension of Jesus, 
the rulers decided that it should not be attempted 
on the Teast Day (Mt 26°, Mlk 14°). If they carried 
out their intention, it follows that the night of the 
apprehension and trial was before the slaying of 
the Passover; and that the Last Supper, whatever 
it was, did not coincide with the Paschal Feast. 


* Jn 1529, Edersheim (Life and Times, ii. 566 ff.) explains the 
doyery 76 reoxe Of Jn 188 as referring to sacrifices of the Paschal 
season. The opinion of such a writer demands respectful con- 
sideration, and a similar explanation is adopted by many. From 
2 Ch 35 we learn that other sacrifices were offered at the Paschal 
season besides the lambs; see vv.7 8. 18, 

+ The position maintained in this article is identical with the 
explanation given by the late G. Wildon Peiritz in The Gospels 
from the Rabbinical point of view, 1873. By birth a Jew,.of 
German nationality, a Cambridge graduate, and an Anglican 
priest, of wide reading and profound learning, Peiritz had, to 
ap exceptional extent, the ability to form a correct opinion on 
the problem before us. 

The Received Text of Lk 2219-20 ig read in ‘codd. Gree. et 
yerss. fere omn.’ (Wov. Test., Lloyd-Sanday, Append. p. 121)—i.e. 
it has the very highest diplomatic attestation, including the old 
uncials. It can be rejected only on a prior? grounds. The case 
illustrates the difference between two schools of criticism—those 
who follow the testimony of ancient MSS, and those who are 
influenced by subjective considerations. Dr. Sanday (l.c. 636») 
says: ‘We cannot doubt that both these types of text existed 
early in the 2nd cent. Hither may be original. And this is just 
one of those cases where internal evidence is strongly in favour 
of the text which we call Western. The temptation to expand 
was much stronger than to contract; and the double mention 
of the Cup raises real difficulties of the kind which suggest in- 
terpolation.’ See also a full discussion of the Lukan account of 
the Institution by Mr. Blakiston, in J7ASt, July 1903, p. 548 f. 
Dr. Lambert (i), Jan. 1903) well sums up the arguments and 
authorities for adhering to the Received Text. 

§ As there is a v./, harmonizing the text of Mk. with that of 
Mt. and Lk., we may compare Mt 2783, where the text is certain. 

|| So Chwolson in Das letzte Passamahl Christi und der Tag 
seines Todes, quoted by Mr. Box and Dr. Lambert ; see note *, 
p. 8» below. Of. Turner, d.c. 
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The hurried proceedings of the night suggest an 
attempt to secure a condemnation within a limited 
time. This is intelligible if the Feast had not 
begun ; otherwise it is hard to see why men who 
were, in that case, willing to try a prisoner on the 
first day should have scrupled about extending the 
proceedings to any necessary length. 

(3) The third indication of time presents some 
difficulty. On a day called ‘the first day of 
Azuma’ preparations were made for the Feast, 
according to Mt. (26) and Mk. (14), at the sug- 
gestion of the Twelve; according to all three (Mt 
2618: 19) Mk 1418-16, Lk 227-18), with the consent and at 
the command of the Master. Strictly speaking, the 
mporn Tav agvuwr would indicate the 15th Nisan, 
for the period during which leaven was prohibited 
commenced with the Paschal meal, following the 
slaying of the Paschal lamb in the closing hours of 
14th Nisan. So late a date for the mpiwrn is pre- 
cluded by the circumstances of the narrative ; but 
it is incredible that Mt. could make an erroneous 
statement in a matter connected with the greatest 
solemnity of the whole of the Jewish sacred year. 
The reasonable conclusion is, that, in a popular 
way of speaking, a day before the legal day had 
acquired the name of ‘First day of Azwma,’ and 
not unfitly, if on that day early arrangements 
were commenced for the complete exclusion of 
leaven from the houses.* Mk., bearing in mind, 
as often, the needs of non-Jewish readers, adds, 
bre 7d mdoxa €Ovov. The point of time need not be 
pressed too strictly ; the gloss is no more than an 
explanation that the season of Azwma was the time 
of the offering of the Passover. The expression 
in Lk. is more difficult. In 227 we read, #Adev dé 
H hudpa Tay afvuwr, év't 7 Ger WecOa 7d racxa, But 
there was more than one day of Azwma. In y.' he 
had written #yyiter dé} éoprh 7. af. It looks as if 
huépa below was equivalent to éopr above —not 
24 hours, but a period ;+ or else there is some little 
inexactitude in a mere reference to an observance 
which it was unnecessary for the purpose of the 
narrative to describe precisely. 

(4) The fourth note of time is given by the dplas 
yevouevyns of Mt 26? and Mk 14'7.§ These verses 
immediately follow the statement that the disciples 
‘made ready the Passover.’ The natural inter- 
pretation is to take them as indicative of the 
evening of the day when the Upper Room was en- 
gaged. We have therefore another date, from 
which we may argue backwards to the limitations 
of the mpérn r. af. It ended with sunset on the 
night of the Betrayal. It began with the preced- 
ing sunset. At any time during those 24 hours 


* Wieseler, quoting from the Talmudical tract Pesachim, that 
the search for leaven in houses must be made in the night pre- 
ceding 14th Nisan, in order that it might be put away by mid- 
day, and nothing leavened eaten afterwards, argues that the 
day before the Passover was made ready was reckoned as be- 
longing to the Feast of Unleavened Bread. See Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels, tr. Venables, pp. 334, 335, and art. 
Passover in Hastings’ DB (W. J. Moulton), vol. iii. p. 690. 
Peiritz (op. cit. pp. 28, 29, 33, 34) describes the arrangements 
made by Jews on the day before the legal Preparation day, and 
adds: ‘There is a very intelligible reason why that Thursday 
should, in a subordinate sense, —loosely, we may allow, —be 
called the jirst day of unleavened bread.’ 

téy is omitted by some authorities; but the attestation is in- 
sufficient, nor would the omission affect the translation—‘ when 
it behoved,’ or ‘in which’ ; see Winer’s Grammar, iii. § xxxi. 9, a. 

{ Many examples occur of the use of wuipe for a period of long 
duration ; but it is then regarded in contrast to conditions which 
may be described as ‘ night,’—e.g. Ro 1312; or as the time when 
certain conditions are realized,—e.g. 2 Co 6°, to which latter 
sense belongs the oft-recurring expression ‘day of the Lord,’ 

x ‘my day’ (Jn 856); but there seems no exact parallel to the 
use we have supposed of juépe as equivalent to ywépe:. Yet, 
if we limit the term to the ‘first day,’ the remainder of the sen- 
tence is inexact, the lamb being slain before the legal ‘first day’ 
began. It seems impossible to treat the sentence as rigidly and 
historically accurate, in the terms in which the text has come 
to us. 

§ Of the ‘two evenings,’ it is better to take this as the second, 
rather than the jist, which would be our ‘late afternoon.’ 
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it is permissible to place the commencement b 
the disciples of preparations for a Passover which 
would be kept in cireumstances they never antici- 
eee According to our present argument, the 

aster had passed into Paradise before the Passover 
was eaten, That would not prevent the disciples 
complying with the requirements of the Law, 
except in so far as some might have contracted 
ceremonial defilement during the events of Good 
Friday. But this would not apply to all; and 
here may be found the explanation of the prepara- 
tions. he Master permitted the disciples to make 
ready for what was legally requisite ; but He made 
this the occasion of suitable provision for the new 
Passover which He designed to provide, but of 
which they, as yet, knew nothing. 

Parallel with the éyia of the first two Evangelists 
is an interesting expression in Lk 22) dre éyévero 7 
pa, While in itself absolutely vague, in connexion 
with the preceding words, ‘they made ready the 
Passover,’ it would naturally indicate the com- 
mencement of 15th Nisan, when the lamb was 
eaten ; but in view of considerations already stated, 
we must reject such interpretation, and read the 
term in connexion with what follows, and is peculiar 
to Lk., ‘with desire I have desired to eat this 
Passover with you before I suffer.’ The &pa was 
the Master’s time for one of the great acts of His 
incarnate life, not_a particular division of a par- 
ticular day in the Jewish calendar. So it is used 
in v. below—atirn tudv éorw 7 wpa, ‘your time,’ 
‘opportunity.’ * 

(5) The appellation paraskeué affords yet another 
mark of time. There were paraskeuai before 
various days. In connexion with our present in- 
Nak we note the Preparation of the Sabbath 
(Mk 15%, Lk 234), and the Preparation of the 
Passover (Jn 194). On this latter paraskeué our 
Lord stood before Pilate, and was condemned 
(Jn, Z.c.). Therefore the Passover had not yet been 
eaten ; much less'could the day before have been 
the Day of the Passover. But the day of the 
condemnation and crucifixion was also the pro- 
sabbaton (Lk 23°48, ef. Mk 15"). In that year the 
two paraskewat coincided, and the first day of 
unleavened bread was also the Sabbath; hence 
St. John calls that Sabbath ‘an high day’ (19*). 
The paraskeué was our Friday,t Nisan 14, and 
the day of the crucifixion. 

8. (i.) St. John was one of the two disciples 
who were specially charged with the Paschal pre- 
parations. It is recognized that the evidence 
afforded by his narrative is absolutely plain and 
consistent. It has been said that he silently cor- 
rects the others. From our point of view, as we 
hold that they preclude the notion that the Last 
Supper was a Passover, St. John adds the emphatic 
testimony of an eye-witness to our conclusion. 
The Supper was before the feast of the Passover 
(13!) ; it was supposed that it might be necessary 
to buy what there was need of against the feast 
(137°) ; several hours later some of the rulers had 
not yet eaten the Passover (18*5) ;§ the following 


* Cf. the same use of ape by Christ at Cana (Jn 24), and a 
similar sense in 1 Jn 218, 

t Paraskeué is rendered in the Pesh. by ‘arwbhta, which is 
from a root meaning to set (of the sun). It became the name of 
Friday in the use of the Syrians, ‘because on that day the sun 
set and darkness reigned’ (see Payne-Smith, Thes. Sy7. col. 2984). 
Herein is preserved a tradition of the day of the Crucifixion, 
neatad igs with such confidence that from it the sixth day de- 
rived its name, as the first day has been known from earliest 
times as the Lord’s day, because it was the day of the Resurrec- 
tion. Cf. Mr. Turner’s remarks, l.c. p. 411f. 

t So Mr. Turner in art. quoted above. 

§ The Passover, which was slain ‘between the evenings’ of. 
Nisan 14, was usually eaten in the early hours of the night 
following, for time must be allowed for taking the lamb to the 
house and roasting it. This would be the commencement of 
Nisan 15 (see Ex 125). But Ex 1219, Nu 912, and Dt 164 suggest 
the possibility of extending the time of eating, provided all was 
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day, when Jesus was crucified, was the preparation 
of the Passover (19), Language could hardly be 
more distinct; and some evidence, which seems 
to support a different view, can be explained. 
Taking St. John’s words in their natural sense, and 
reading them without prejudice, no one would 
gather from them. that the Supper described by 
him was the Passover. It seems reasonable to 
demand that the less distinct and somewhat in- 
exact language of the other three should be inter- 
preted in the light of the last account. 

(ii.) It has been claimed by some that the account 
of the meal in the three Evangelists agrees with 
the ritual of a Passover; by others, that no trace 
of a Passover can be found in it. To us, we 
confess, it seems that the details of a Paschal 
celebration have been discovered after the impor- 
tation of ideas which are not on the surface of the 
narrative. The initial statement that Jesus sat 
down with the Twelve (dvéxecro, Mt 26°; dvémrecer, 
Lk 224) is against the usual interpretation of the 
directions given in Ex 12": it is supposed that a 
change of posture had been admitted in later times. 
The two cups of wine are regarded as two of the 
four or five which were handed round at the feast; 
but in view of the serious difference of opinion 
amongst critics as to the genuineness of the reading 
in Lk., which gives the notice of a second cup, it 
seems unfair to press this identification. The dish 
in which the sop was dipped is identified with the 
dish of foresees: a kind of sauce,* which was an 
adjunct of the Paschal meal; but this is an 
assumption, rather than a deduction from evidence. 
The hymn sung on leaving the upper chamber is 
identified with the Hallel (Pss. 115-118) sung at 
the conclusion of the Passover ritual; but duvety 
(Mt 26°, Mk 14°) does not necessarily denote the 
use of a particular composition, and in Eph 5}, 
Col 31%, tuvo are distinguished from Wadwol. 

(iii.) Those who fail to discover traces of a Pass- 
over meal in the accounts of the Last Supper, who 
point to the absence of allusion to a lamb, and gener- 
ally to the weakness of the evidence adduced, may 
reasonably claim an argument e si/entio for what 
that is worth. It may be added that the supposi- 
tion of the disciples, that the preparations for the 
feast were not complete (Jn 13%), seems strange 
indeed if they were already keeping the feast. 
Preparation for the Passover was so important in 
the eyes of the Jews, that the day preceding had 
derived its appellation of paraskeué from their 
scrupulous care ; see Mt 27%. 

4 We can now tabulate the order of the sacred 
days in accordance with the conclusions at which 
we have arrived. It will be convenient to use the 
modern names for the days. In the early morning 
of Sunday our Lord rose. This tradition is uni- 
versally accepted, and further discussion would be 
superfluous, The Saturday was the ‘ first day of un- 
leavened bread’ (for the eating of unleavened bread 
began legally with the Paschal meal),} and was 
Nisan 15. Waders Nisan 14, was the official Pre- 
paration Day. Between it and the commencement 
of Nisan 15 the lamb was slain and eaten. Thurs- 
day evening was the beginning of the paraskeue, 
and some hours before that the exclusion of leaven 
commenced, from which custom, as we have sug- 
gested, the day had acquired the popular appella- 
tion of ‘first day of Azwma.’ This was the 13th 


consumed before morning light. But it was already moras 
(Mt 271.2) when the Jews 2 See to enter the Judgment Hall 
(Jn 1928) lest they should be debarred from eating the Passover. 
Therefore they could not have contemplated eating of a lamb 
slain the afternoon before. They must have anticipated a Pass- 
over in the hours to follow. Every scrap of evidence tends to 
confirm the view for which we contend. 

* Its nature is described in Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud. col. 831. 

t Ex 1218; but in later practice, for greater strictness, leaven 
was excluded earlier. See note *, p. 6% above. 
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of Nisan, and began with sunset on Wednesday 
evening. During the 24 hours which followed 
Wednesday afternoon, the disciples began to make 
ready for the Passover. On Thursday evening 
(Mt 26, Mk 147) Jesus sat down with them for 
the Last Supper; and this, according to St. John 
(131), was before the Passover. 

5. But our Lord called that Thursday evening 
meal a ‘passover’—rodro 76 mdcxa, Lk 22%. As 
we have shown thatthe meal preceded the legal 
Passover by some 24 hours, there are but two 
explanations of the words recorded by St. Luke— 
(i.) an anticipatory celebration was held, or ({ii.) 
maoxa is used in a mystical sense. 

(i.) An anticipation of the Passover might have 
been either (a) from a desire to keep with the 
disciples a rite which, on the legal and customary 
day, would be precluded by the crucifixion ; or (0) 
with the intention of reverting to a more exact 
date, and correcting an error in time which had 
crept into the Jewish calculations.* The im- 
possibility of procuring the sacrifice of a lamb 
except on the day commonly observed, would have 
been fatal to any such plan. (1) Our Lord was 
not a householder, but a guest. It would be usual, 
perhaps, in such a case, to share in the lamb 
offered by the householder. This would require 
the assent of the householder to an abnormal, and 
apparently illegal, arrangement. Or if (2) we 
suppose that the thirteen were to constitute a 
family, and have their lamb to themselves, there 
would still be, as there would be in the former case 
also, the insuperable difficulty of getting the lamb 
killed by the priests before the legal day. (3) It 
has been supposed that there was a difference of 
opinion between Jewish schools as to the date of 
the Passover; but this argument, if it has, which 
is doubtful, any foundation, is of no value in the 
present inquiry. One party only was paramount 


at a time: there is no proof that there was a. 


choice of dates for the celebration.+ If, however, 
by an ‘anticipatory Passover’ is meant an imi- 
tative meal, with herbs and unleavened bread and 
wine, but withont a lamb,t this is not forbidden 
by the second explanation of our Lord’s words; 
yet we doubt whether such an imitation of the 
reality would have been contemplated. It seems 
so utterly alien to Jewish sentiment,§ as to be 
inconceivable for the deliberate act of One who 
held the Law in honour. Moreover, the act could 
hardly have been kept secret, even if the ‘ good- 
man of the house’ had respectfully submitted to 
what would have greatly shocked his religious 
sentiments. Some rumour must have reached the 
ears of those who were willing to bear witness 


* The Rey. Matthew Power, S.J., in his learned and elaborate 
essay, Anglo-Jewish Calendar for every day in the Gospels, says, 
‘Our Lord, keeping to the lunar-legal computation, partook 
of His last supper on Thursday evening, Nisan 14... . The 
Jews, in obedience to the popular reckoning, had their Paschal 
Supper on Friday evening. . . . The Synoptists adopt, like our 
Lord, the strict lunar-legal mode of reckoning; the Fourth 
Gospel elects to follow the popular style.’ Even if the rule of 
Badhu was already in force, as Father Matthew supposes, there 
remains the difficulty, which writers shirk, of any one obtaining 
the sacrifice of the lamb before the hour appointed by the 
priests. Stapfer is one of the few who recognize the difficulty ; 
but he overcomes it by rejecting the Johannine account and 
accepting the others. See Palestine in the time of Christ, 
p. 323f. Of. JH ix. 553. 

t Mt 26? and parallels compared with Jn 131.2 do not suggest 
any difference of practice as to the date of observing the 
anniversary. 

{ Caspari (Chron. Geogr. Einleit.), referring to Pesachim x., 
supposes the Supper to have been a Mazzoth meal, of which the 
essential element was unleavened cakes (mazzoth), with or with- 
out a lamb, eaten everywhere, and by all—for ali were required 
to eat unleavened bread, though only the ceremonially clean 
were permitted to partake of the lamb—such meals being still 
observed in the present age. 

§ ‘Jews . . . would consider it a shocking piece of profanation 
to enact anything resembling the great Paschal meal the evening 
before its time.’ Peiritz (himself a Jew), op. cit. p. 30. 
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against Jesus. On such evidence a most damagin 
charge could have been founded; yet not a wor 
of such charge is found in the records of the trial.* 

(ii.) Seeing then that a literal interpretation of 
méoxa in our Lord’s words to the Twelve is pre- 
cluded by the conditions of the occasion, we adopt 
the alternative, and understand ‘passover’ to be 
here used in a mystical sense.t In such sense 
undoubtedly He spoke when He called the bread 
His body, and the wine His blood. Whatever 
opinion may be held of the nature of the presence 
in the Eucharist, the bread and the wine were 
then before His sacrifice, as they are now after 
His resurrection, His body and His blood in a 
mystical and spiritual sense. His promise to drink 
wine with them in the Kingdom of God (Mt 26, 
Mk 14%, Lk 2218) was conveyed in the same terms 
of mystery; for in the kingdom of redemption 
there is no place for the Jewish Passover,—that has 
waxed old and vanished,—and still less can a literal 
fulfilment be conceived as having hereafter a place 
in the kingdom of glory. Yet in that kingdom 
there will be a feast, the mystical and spiritual 
supper of the Lamb, where the host will be the 
real Passover, of which the annual victims were 
the figures ; He who is therefore called by St. Paul, 
“Christ our passover.’ t 

6. It has been thought that the Last Supper, 
while not an imitation, was celebrated with some 
outward features which connected it with the 
annual Passover, although the chief characteristic, 
the lamb, was absent. It may have been so. 
Perhaps there was unleayened bread, and the disk 
of bitter herbs; but the narratives contain not a 
word to favour such a supposition. They seem to 
describe an ordinary Eastern meal, || with the one 
dish in the centre, into which all the guests put 
their hands. The usual custom of giving the com- 
plimentary sop was observed, and wine was passed 
round. We believe that the Last Supper was in 
form only an ordinary repast, but that it was 
attended by the exceptional circumstances of the 
washing of the feet by the host, the mystic acts 
with bread and wine, and the strange, prophetic, 
and spiritual utterances of a long discourse. As 
we attempt to portray the scene, the outlines 


* The Rev. G. H. Box has contended with much ability in an 
article in JTASt, April 1902, that not the Passover, but the 
weekly Kiddush, which preceded the meal on the eve of the 
Sabbath, is the antecedent of the Eucharist. In this case our 
Lord must have celebrated it 24 hours earlier; but Mr. Box 
supposes that He often celebrated Kiddush; there was Kiddush 
of Passover and of Pentecost, and other occasions, besides the 
weekly Sanctification. In the January number of JThSt the 
Rev. Dr. Lambert, replying to Mr. Box’s argument, that the 
evidence of the first three Evangelists is self-contradictory, 
follows Chwolson by supposing an error in the text. We make 
no supposition, but offer an explanation of the traditional 
evidence. 

Dr. J. Armitage Robinson expresses himself in harmony with 
our view : ‘The Eucharist had, in its earliest form, an element in 
common with the ordinary Jewish meal, which was sanctified by 
thanksgivings uttered over the bread and over the cup. . . . Our 
conception of the original institution must not be dominated by 
the consideration of the elaborate ceremonial of the Passover cele- 
bration. Such a consideration belongs rather to the subsequent 
development of the Eucharist as a Christian rite ’ (art. ‘Eucharist’ 
in Encyc. Bibl. coll. 1419, 1420). 

+ Our Lord was pleased to veil the meaning of His words in 
many ways. Besides prophecies of His death, which were mis- 
understood (Mk 932), and parables, which were not explained to 
all (Mt 1314), and figures, as sleep for death (Jn 1111), He spoke 
in mystery of His body asa temple (Jn 219), of birth by water 
and the Spirit (35), of eating His flesh and drinking His blood 
(653). So, we believe, He called the Supper ‘this Passover,’ not 
in the literal, but in a mystical sense. 

{ This title of the Saviour, although of such frequent occur- 
rence in ecclesiastical and theological language, occurs in the N Tr. 
only at 1 Co 57, the writer being St. Paul, who was intimately 
associated with the only Evangelist who records (Lk 2215) that 
our Lord spoke of His Last Supper as roUro 70 arya. 

§ See note ¢t on preced. column. : 

|| See the account, from personal experience, of an Eastern 
supper, given by Peiritz, op. cit. pp. 13-15 and note, and the 
similar account by Thomson in The Land and the Book, pp. 
126-128. 
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‘are simple, homely, ordinary; but the whole is 

Sabi by an air of mystery. It was not the 

assover of Moses, but it was the initiation of the 
Passover of Christ.* But see PASSOVER (II.). 

7. When we pass from the sacred narratives to 
Patristic tradition, we encounter controversy about 
the date of Easter which lasted for several genera- 
tions, but produced no decision as to the nature 
of the Last Supper. The early separation of the 
Church from the Synagogue, although inevitable, 
was a loss to the former. Gentile converts found 
themselves the inhe.itors of rites and Seriptures 
derived from Jewish believers whose language 
and ideas they understood but imperfectly ; hence 
the opinion obtained some credence, that Christ 
celebrated an anticipatory Passover ; for they over- 
looked the insuperable hindrances to such an act 
which the Jewish customs would present. But 
one tradition has an important bearing on our 
inquiry. The Primitive Church had no scruple 
about the use of leavened bread in the Eucharist. 
Such has been the immemorial custom of the un- 
changing East; while in the West (as few would 
now deny), the use of unleavened wafers was 
brought in during the Middle Ages. If our Lord 
instituted the Sacrament at a Paschal Supper, He 
used, of necessity, unleavened bread. The desire 
to imitate His acts would, surely, if He had con- 
secrated in unleavened, have found expression in 
an opinion that ordinary bread was inadmissible. 
There is no ancient tradition, of universal accept- 
ance, that the sacramental bread must be un- 
leavened. The use of ordinary bread is an un- 
conscious admission that the Last Supper was not 
a Passover.t 

8. The discussion of this question is not merely 
academical. The practice of some Christians has 
been affected by the views entertained of the nature 
of the Last Supper. On the supposition that it was 
a Passover, it has been contended that the use 
of unleavened bread is obligatory in the Eucharist. 
The teetotaller extends the Belasion of leaven to 
the chalice, and demands the use of unfermented 
wine. Many love to think that they can find the 
words sung after the Supper in the Psalms of the 
Paschal Hallel. But the conclusions at which we 
have arrived lend no authority to the exclusion of 
leaven from the Lord’s Table, and are inconsistent 
with many expressions in well-known Communion 
Hymns, and in books of Sacramental devotion. +. 
There may be practical reasons for the use of 
wafers in preference to cubes of ordinary bread. 
As to what is called ‘unfermented wine,’ a pre- 
vious question arises, whether mere grape juice is 
true wine. But whatever may be deemed most 
suitable for the sacramental elements in present- 
day use, our contention is that the Holy Mysteries 
were first administered at an ordinary meal, and 
with ordinary bread and wine for their outward 
and visible form. 

LiTERATURE.—See under DarTgs and Lorp’s Suprer. 

G. H. GWILLIAM. 

LATCHET (iuds, Lk 3%, Mk 1’, Jn 1*).—The 
leathern strap attached to the sandal, which, pass- 

* Compare the remarks of Isaac Williams in The Holy Week, 
pt. iv. §ii. Itis interesting to note that two writers so widely 
separated by antecedents and education, and to some extent by 
sympathies, as were he and Peiritz, arrive from different points 
at the same conclusion. In one case it is the opinion of a mind 
steeped in Patristic lore, in the other of a very learned Rab- 
binical scholar. 

+ See full account of the Eucharistic bread in art. ‘Elements’ 
in Dict. of Christ. Antiqg. (Smith and Cheetham), i. p. 601 f.; cf. 
Bingham’s Antiquities, bk. xv. ch. ii. § 5. Some heretics of 


early days, the Aquarians, Encratites, and Hydroparastate, 
who were teetotallers, consecrated in water; see Bingham, 7b. 


7. 
tThe Anglican Liturgy in the Proper Preface for Easter 


recognizes Christ as ‘the very Paschal Lamb,’ but throughout 
the Service there is not an expression or allusion which implies 
a particular view of the nature of the Last Supper. 
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ing several times across the foot, was secured 
round the ankle, thus fixing the sandal securely. 
See artt. SANDAL and SHOE. The most menial 
service which can be exacted from an Oriental is 
to remove o. carry his master’s shoes. Hence, 
too, the greatest honour a host can show to his 
guest is to stoop down and remove his shoes. 
John the Baptist counted himself unworthy to per- 
form this service for Christ. J. SOUTAR. 


LATIN.—See TITLE ON Cross. 
LAUGHTER. 


The two words found in NT for ‘laughter’ correspond almost 
exactly in significance with the two commonly occurring in OT. 
zareyeria (Mt 924|| Mk 540 and Lk 853) = yb, which always 
means scornful, derisive laughter (e.g. Pr 175, Is 3722, Ps 24). 
On the other hand, yeAéw (Lk 621)=pny, which is the more 
general term, and while sometimes implying derision (as in 
Job 301, Pr 126), is more usually found in the sense of merry 
laughter, as pppceed to the gloom of sadness (e.g. Pr 299, Ec 34 
22 1019, Pr 1418), But, while in OT these words and others 
denoting mirth and gleefulness are often found, their parallels 
are very rare in NT. Beyond the two passages already men- 
tioned, there is only one (Ja 49) in which laughter is referred to, 
—and this is obviously a reminiscence of Christ’s sayings as 
reported in Lk 621-25—and one other in which jesting (e7p«- 
wedi«) * is forbidden to the Christian by St. Paul (Eph 54). The 
word which does occur in NT, and which is characteristic of it, 
is yapé (53 times), yaipw (6 times); but this is almost always a 
restrained and chastened joy rather than one which breaks out 
into laughter—describing the condition of the mind rather 
than the expression of the emotions. A stronger word, imply- 


ing more emotional demonstration, is &yaArcmea; see esp. Lk 
1021, where it seems to be implied that Jesus manifested His 
joy by outward signs; the word in 141-44 623 (cxipcdm) is 
stronger still, and can hardly be used except where almost 
extravagant demonstrations of pleasure are intended. 


It has been too readily inferred from the com- 
parative absence in NT of allusions to mirth, that 
Jesus was characterized by a certain sobriety of 
demeanour which precludes us from thinking of 
Him as ever laughing or even smiling, and that 
Christianity from the: first discouraged anything 
in the form of laughter-provoking mirth. Thus 
the statements—‘ We are never told that (Jesus) 
laughed, while we are once told that He wept’ 
(Farrar, Life of Christ, p. 242); ‘we never read 
that Jesus langhed, and but once that He rejoiced 
in spirit’ (Jer. Taylor), and similar statements are 
based on nothing more than a dim and untrust- 
worthy tradition,t and convey an impression 
which is far from being warranted by the general 
tenor of the Gospel narrative. The common use of 
the title ‘Man of Sorrows,’ dictated no doubt by 
the deepest motives, and the conventional portraits 
of Christ, showing Him always pensive and often 
sorrowful, have been responsible for fostering the 
thought of a Christ who was constantly grave, if 
not sad. A writer like Renan goes to the opposite 
extreme ; but there is at least as much support for 
his representation of a teacher whose ‘sweet gaiety 
constantly found expression in lively reflexions 
and kindly pleasantries.’ What evidence there 
is, indeed, is on the whole against the traditional 
view. Jesus definitely dissociated Himself from 
the austerer school of His time (Lk 5**-, Mt 914, 
Mk 238); He made it a habit to enter convivial 
assemblies, and was a guest at feasts where 
laughter, jest, and song were a part of the order of 
the day ;§ He watched, if He Kid not join in, the 
merry games of children (Lk 7), and loved their 
company. He chose, as an analogy for the joy of 
God over a redeemed soul, the exuberant merry- 


*See Trench, Synonyms, s.v. 3 
fools’ (yapires wow), Sir 2013, 

+ The alleged Ep. of P. Lentulus, Procons. of Judza, to the 
Roman Senate. 

t Vie de Jésus, 1879, p. 196. 

§ Edersheim, describing marriage-feasts, says, ‘Not a few 
instances of riotous merriment and even dubious jokes on the 
part of the greatest Rabbis are mentioned’ (Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 355). 


and cf. ‘the pleasantries of 
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making (Lk 15%-%) of a father to whom his son 
was restored,* and in bidding His disciples rejoice 
in their very tribulations, uses a word which 
suggests vehement demonstrations of joy (Lk 6”). 
There is nothing in the Gospels to encourage the 
supposition that He frowned upon innocent mirth 
or checked its exhibition in His followers. On 
the contrary, on one occasion at least, He declined 
to interfere with a spontaneous outburst of ex- 
hilaration on their part (Lk 19°’). He bade them, 
even when they fasted, not be of a sad counten- 
ance (Mt 61%), and His chief concern was not so 
much to regulate the manner of their joy as to 
purify its motive (Lk 10?°). 

Against the @ priori view that Jesus never 
laughed, a view which is based upon a misdirected 
reverence and a one-sided conception of His nature, 
has to be set the consideration that such a view 
tends to dehumanize the ‘Sonof Man.’ The faculty 
for laughter, as recent psychologists have shown, 
iseminently human, and its absence is a defect.+ 
There may be saintly men to whom anything like 
boisterous hilarity is impossible, but he whose face 
is never lit with a smile, and whose voice never 
has the infectious ring of joy, is lacking in full- 
orbed humanity (cf. Carlyle, Sartor, ad init.). If 
Jesus showed the natural emotions of sorrow, 
there is every reason to suppose that He showed 
those of joy. 

There is as little support for the view that the 
NT encourages a religion in which laughter finds 
no legitimate place. The first disciples of Jesus, 
like those of St. Francis, who became known 
as joculatores Domini, appear to have shown a 
vivacity and cheerfulness in complete contrast to 
the rigid and frigid demeanour engendered by 
Pharisaism; and this attitude was encouraged by 
their Master, who did not expect ‘the sons of the 
bride-chamber’ to mourn so long as the ‘bride- 
groom’ was with them (Mt’9™, cf. 15} 2). 

But there is more to be said. Nearl 
world’s greatest teachers have employed laughter, 
in one or other of its subtler forms, as a means of 
gaining a hearing for the truth they had to deliver. 
Was Jesus an exception to this rule? Is there 
any real reason for refusing to apply to His case 
the saying, Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat? 
Can it be said that He never used the Socratic 
method of proving the reasonableness of His 
teaching by showing the incongruous and even 
ridiculous position in which those who rejected it 
involved themselves? It has been very generally 
assumed that such a method was beneath the 
dignity, or foreign to the nature of the Son of 
God. Thus it is said, ‘He brought peace wher- 
ever He came, but He never awakened mirth... 
The inquiry whether Jesus had the sense of 
humour is not simply trivial and irreverent ;_ it 
betrays a fundamental misconception of that holy 
life of redeeming love.’ The question, however, 
cannot be so easily disposed of. In the Gospels 
there are sayings of Jesus which a rational 
exegesis finds it almost impossible to explain apart 
from the assumption that they show a vein of 
humour. Indeed, the writer just quoted admits 
that Jesus ‘deigned to make use of the quaint and 
often humorous maxims so dear to the common 
folk.’ It is allowed by writers of the most 
orthodox school that irony and satire were used 
by Jesus upon occasion ; if He saw fit to employ 
these sterner weapons, the gentler one of humour 
would not be beneath Him. When Jesus says to 
the Jews, ‘Many good works have I showed you 


* eopwiveras in Lk. is specially used of convivial mirth (see 
1219 1523), 

t See James Sully, Essay on Laughter. 

t See art. ‘Our Lord’s Use of Common Proverbs,’ Expositor, 
Dec. 1902. 


all the 
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from my Father; for which of these works do ye 
stone me?’ the touch of irony is unmistakable 
(Jn 19%),* as it is also in the expression ‘eyer- 
lasting tents’ (Lk 16°). When He says to His 
disciples, ‘Sleep on now’ (Mk 14*1), it is in a tone 
of gentle raillery ; + and His conversation with the 
Syropheenician woman is in the same tone (7). 
His answer to the lawyer, ‘This do and thou 
shalt live,’ seems to be most naturally inter- 
preted as ironical (Lk 10°). The reply to His 
critics, ‘I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners’ (Mk 217), is in the same vein, as is the 
passage, ‘Full well (kadés) do ye reject the com- 
mandment of God’ (7°). In Mt 6?, literalists have 
sought in vain to prove that it was a practice 
among Pharisaic almsgivers to ‘sound a trumpet’ ; 
obviously the passage is satirical. The element of 
satire runs through the scathing denunciations of 
the Pharisees and scribes (23, ete.). But the 
crucial instance is the parable of the Unjust 
Steward (Lk 16!-°).. Commentators have exhaust ed 
their ingenuity in devising all possible and im- 
possible explanations of Christ’s commendation of 
the steward, through failing to see that the whole 
passage is sarcastic, pouring laughter upon the 
futile trust that men put in the power of 
mammon; v.® in particular is ‘a sudden turn of 
the sublimest and most crushing irony.’ ¢ 

But if it was in keeping with the mission of 
Jesus that He should use irony, still more natural 
was it that humour (wh. see) should enter into 
His speech. Humour is in its nature both human 
and humane. The greatest humorists have been 
the best lovers of men and the most endowed with 
sympathy (¢.g. ‘gentle’ Shakspeare and Charles 
Lamb). The foremost religious teachers have 
alnost invariably been possessed of humour, and 
have proved the truth of Milton’s dictum (Preface 
to Animadversions upon the Remonstrant) that 
‘the vein of laughing hath ofttimes a strong 
and sinewy force in teaching and confuting.’ It 
is probable that the reluctance, which has existed 
from early times, to admit any tone of raillery or 
playfulness in Christ’s teaching, has been respons- 
ible for the loss of the original force of some of His 
sayings. Jesus has suffered from His reporters. 
Yet enough passages remain to show that this 
element was often present. The pictures of a 
man endeavouring to serve two masters at once 
(Mt 6%), of another who feeds swine with pearls 
(75), of a camel trying to get through a needle’s 
eye (19%), of a light being put under a bushel 
(5%), of him who sees a splinter in his brother’s 
eye, but fails to notice the beam in his own 
(73), of Beelzebub at variance with Beelzebub 
(12"4*-), of men who have eyes but do not see (Mk 
818), of one blind man guiding another (Mt 15), of 
a father who should give his son a stone instead of 
a loaf (79)—these are all instances of that per- 
ception of the incongruous which is the soul of 
humour.§ We know that Jesus sometimes used 
words with a play upon their meaning (Lk 5”, Mt 
4.9, Lk 9), The ready way in which He answers 
a question by propounding another which at first 
seems irrelevant (Mt 20” 21°), His unexpected 
manner of turning the tables upon a critic (Lk 
7°68), His use of illustrations which would cause, 
by their homely aptness, an involuntary smile 
(Mk 2, Lk 115), His epigrammatic way of putting 
a truth so as to give a sudden satisfaction (Mk 
227), and His use of daring hyperbole (Lk 19*),|| 


* Westcott, in loc. 

+ Cf. F. W. Robertson, Serm. (2nd ser.) xx. ‘The Irreparable 
Past.’ 

t See Expositor, Dec. 1895; Good Words, Oct. 1867. d 

§ Cf. the Logion of Grenfell and Hunt: ‘Thou hearest with 
one ear (but the other thou hast closed).” 

|| Cf. the obscure saying, reported by Papias and quoted by 
Irenwus (adv. Wer. v. 33. 3), of the vine with ten thousand 
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are indications that Jesus thought it not beneath 
Him to laugh with those that laugh. 

On this whole subject nothing can be more just 
than the words of A. B. Bruce (Parabolic T te 
of Christ, p. 149) : 


‘With pathos often goes humour, and so it is in the parables. 
. . . The spirit of Jesus was too earnest to indulge in idle 
mirth ; but just because He was so earnest and so sympathetic, 
He expressed Himself at times ina manner which provokes a 
smile ; laughter and tears, as it were, mingling in His eyes as 
He spake. It were a faise propriety which took for granted 
that an expositor was necessarily off the track, because in his 
interpretation of these parables an element of holy playfulness 
appears blended with the deep seriousness which pervades 
them throughout.’ 

LitERATURE.—Martensen, Chr. Ethics, i. 186 ff. ; D. Smith in 
Exp. Times, xii. [1901] 546 ; Expositor, 1. viii. [1884] 92 ff. ; Well- 
don, Fire Upon the Altar, 105 ; G. H. Morrison, Sun-rise, p. 43. 

J. Ross Murray. 

LAW.—The question of Christ’s relation to the 
Jewish law is one of fundamental importance for 
the origin of Christianity, but at the same time 
one of peculiar difficulty. The difficulty arises, to 
some extent, from the fact that His own teaching 
marks a period of transition, when the old was 
already antiquated, while the new was still un- 
born, A further difficulty is created by the rela- 
tion in which the actual conduct of Jesus stood to 
the principles which He laid down. Moreover, the 
question arises whether His attitude remained the 
same through the whole course of His ministry, or 
whether He came to realize that His fundamental 
principles carried Him further than He had at 
first anticipated. Lastly, when we remember how 
bitter was the strife which this very question 
aroused in the primitive Church, the misgiving is 
certainly not unreasonable, that this may have 
been reflected back into the life of the Founder, 
and sayings placed in His mouth endorsing one of 
the later partisan views. Our present subject is 
that of the Ceremonial Law. 


It must be clearly recognized that the distinction between 
moral and ceremonial law is not one sanctioned in the Law 
itself. All its parts alike were the command of God. The dis- 
tinction has maintained its vitality in virtue of a praiseworthy 
ethical interest. The antinomianism of St. Paul seemed to 
endanger morality, and those who could not rise to his point 
of view, that it was precisely in this way that morality was 
secured, turned Christianity into a new legalism, and explained 
his doctrine that the Law was abolished to mean that Christians 
were no longer compelled to practise Jewish ceremonies. This 
was, of course, to reduce much that he said to the unmeaning. 
It is precisely the moral law that St. Paul had chiefly in mind. 
The Decalogue is described as ‘ the ministration of death written 
and engraven on stones’ (2 Co 37 RV); and, to illustrate the sin- 
producing effects of the Law, St. Paul quotes one of the Ten 
Commandments (Ro 77). His doctrine was unquestionably 
that the Law as a whole was done away for all who were in 
Christ, inasmuch as they had crucified the flesh, which was the 
home of sin, and thus had lost everything to which the Law 
could appeal as provocation to sin, while they had escaped into 
the freedom of the Spirit, and could therefore no longer be under 
the constraint of the Law. But even St. Paul was forced to 
recognize that his magnificent idealism was not milk for babes, 
hence moral exhortation found a large place in his Epistles, 
side by side with the loftiest assertions of a Christian’s freedom 
from sin, flesh, and the Law. But St. Paul is quite explicit that 
this freedom is to be strenuously maintained in the sphere of 
Jewish ceremonies, especially circumcision, and sacred days and 
seasons. On the other hand, a party in the Early Church in- 
sisted passionately on the permanent validity of the Law, and 
especially of circumcision, as essential to salvation. It lies be- 
yond our limits to trace the history of this controversy, but a 
reference to it is necessary for the reason already indicated. 


Jesus was Himself born into a Jewish home, 
and the rites prescribed by the Jewish law were 
scrupulously fulfilled in His case. His parents 
did not belong to the ranks of the Pharisees, hence 
His early training was healthier than that of St. 
Paul; but He, like His great’ Apostle, was born 
under the Law (Gal 44), and initiated by circum- 
cision into the Covenant on the eighth day (Lk 2”). 
His mother presented Him as her firstborn male 
child to the Lord in the Temple, and offered the 


. In its exuberant playfulness of fancy it exceeds any- 
“ in the Gospels; it is probably based on an actual saying 
of Christ (see Westcott, Introd. p. 433). 
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sacrifice of purification prescribed in the Law (Lk 
2-24) and thus ‘accomplished all things that were 
according to the law of the Lord’ (Lk 2"). Joseph 
and Mary went up each year to the feast of the 
Passover at Jerusalem (Lk 2*'). So far as we can 
see, Jesus Himself was a strict observer of the 
Law. Whatever His attitude towards it during 
His ministry, we may assume without question 
that, till He was conscious of His Messianic voca- 
tion, His obedience to the Law was scrupulously 
and heartily rendered. It lay in the nature of the 
case, however, that the old bottles of Judaism 
should be unfit to receive the new wine of the 
Kingdom with which He knew Himself to be in- 
trusted. The question whether this was clear to 
Him from the first, or whether it became clear 
only in the course of His controversy with the 
scribes, cannot be answered with certainty, in view 
of the doubt which hangs over the chronology of 
the ministry. And His conduct here was regu- 
lated by much the same need for reserve as He 
practised in reference to His self-revelation as 
Messiah. A premature declaration would have 
created an extremely difficult situation. All He 
could do was to utter His principles and leave the 
practical inferences to be drawn, when the time 
was ripe, by those who shared His spirit. 

On one great branch of this question, however, 
Jesus expressed Himself clearly and without com- 
promise. The morbid anxiety of the scribes to 
make a hedge about the Law so that all possible 
approaches to its violation might be blocked, added 
to the hair-splitting casuistry in which moralists 
of their type delighted, and the lawyer’s instinct 
for precise and exhaustive definition, had led to 
the elaboration of the precepts in the Law into a 
vast system of tradition. Moreover, the heavier 
the burden grew, the greater grew the temptation 
to find a literal fulfilment which should be an 
escape from the spirit. All this apparatus of 
piety demanded leisure to master and perform, 
such leisure as no man with his daily bread to earn 
could command; hence arose a morality unfitted 
for the normal human life. Against all this tra- 
dition Jesus entered an emphatic protest. His 
attitude towards it was wholly different from that 
which He assuined towards the written Law. The 
scribes made void by their tradition the word of 
God, and every plant which His heavenly Father 
had not planted He said should be rooted up. 
Nevertheless, in vindicating the Law against the 
tradition, He enunciated principles which pointed 
forward to the abolition of both. The points on 
which He came into conflict with Jewish cere- 
monialism were Fasting, the law of Uncleanness, 
the Temple service, and the cancelling of primary 
human duties by feigned respect for duties to God. 

4. If the order of incidents in the Gospel of St. 
Mark could be accepted as chronological, the first 
collision of Jesus with the representatives of the 
tradition was occasioned by His eating with pub- 
licans and sinners at the house of Levi (Mk 2!5"), 
Although stress cannot be laid on the order in 
which the incidents are narrated, this furnishes 
us with an excellent illustration of the way in 
which the fundamental ideas of Jesus brought 
Him into conflict with the religious prejudices of 
His time. His doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 
and of the incomparable value of the human soul 
were fundamental convictions. To this was added 
the consciousness of His own mission to restore 
the lost children to their Father. Hence He 
met the criticism of His conduct in associating 
with the degraded by the explanation that He was 
a physician, and where was the physician’s place 
but in the midst of the sick? There is indeed a 
terrible irony in the words, for there were none 
whose moral and religious health was, to the eyes 
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of Jesus, in a more desperate condition than that of | 
His critics. But scandalized as they might be by | 
conduct so unprofessional on the part of a teacher, | 
there was an obvious conclusiveness in the reply of 
Jesus which could have been evaded only by the 
assertion that the salvation of such people was not | 
desirable. The two types of holiness emerge in | 
clear contradiction—the type which seeks to aveid | 
all contact with the contaminatig in order that | 
personal purity may not be compromised, and the | 
type that is entirely forgetful of self in its zeal 
for the regeneration of others. It is in connexion | 
with a similar accusation that St. Luke relates the | 
parables of the Lost gig the Lost Drachma, and | 
the Lost Son (Lk 15). Similarly Christ’s lodging 
with Zacchzus the publican gave rise to criticism ; 
and here again Jesus explained His action by His 
mission: ‘The Son of Man came to seek and to 
save that which was lest’ (Lk 19”). 
2. The second point in which the new type dis- 
played a contrast with the old was in the matter | 
of Fasting. Wonder was excited that, while the | 


Pharisees and the disciples of the tist fasted, | 
the disciples of Jesus neglected this religious exer- | 


cise. The Pharisees fasted twice in the week, on 
Monday and Thursday. What fasts were observed 
by the disciples of John we do not know. But the 


pobeloanpame: pein Oo te bak oie 
prayer essential, for its tree 
that it should be 


eviscerated these exercises of alll their value. 
were to be a secret between a man and his 
and anointing 
were forbidden (Taamith, i. 6), while they were 


nt egaas ating (MT O™=)” Sor Para 
y are fasting (Mt See ASTING. 
Immediately following the defence of the dis- 
i for not fasting, we have im all the Synopties 
(Mt GS, Mk Ps, 3%) the sayimes about the 
undressed cloth and i 


distinction was not one simply between disciples, | tanght i 


it went back to the leaders. The Baptist 
ascetic, clothed in camel’s hair and a leathern 
girdle, with locusts and wild honey for his food ; | 
his congenial home was the desert, his message | 
one of judgment to come, the axe already lying ait | 
the root of the tree. He came neither eating nor 
drinking, and this unsociable disposition called | 
forth the charge that he had a devil. Jesus, on | 
the other hand, was no ascetic; so little of an | 
ascetic, in fact, that His enemies taxed Him with 
over-indulgence: ‘The Son of Man came eating | 
and drinking, and they say, Behold a ¢luttonous 
man and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and | 
sinners’ (Mt 11). Jesus defends His disci 
against the criticism implied in the question, ‘Why | 
do John’s disciples and the disciples of the Pham- | 
sees fast, but thy disciples fast not?” (Mk 2%) by | 
the answer, ‘Can the sons of the bride-chamber 
fast while the bridegroom is with them? as long 
as they have the bridegroom with them they cannot | 
fast... The principle underlying this is that the | 
external practice must be a Spontaneous i 

of the inward feeling. 
their present circumstances, they have the bride- | 
groom with them, therefore all is joy and festivity. | 


Was an | 


t would be — of unreality to introduce into | that 


their present religious life an element so incongra- | 
ous. But He proceeds: ‘The days will come, | 
when the bridegroom shall be taken away from | 
them, and then will they fast in that day. The 
reference is to His own death; and possibly the 
foreboding expressed should lead us to assign this 
incident to His later ministry, after the declaration 
of Messiahship had been made and the ieti 
of death had uttered. On the « 
the veiled allusion makes it possible that those | 
who heard it would not catch His meaning, and 
we can, in that case, assign it to a late date only | 
if we are clear that Jesus Himself became con- | 
scious at a comparatively late period in His mimi- | 
stry of the death that awaited Him. The incident | 
itself rather makes the impression that it belongs | 
to the earlier period of Christ’s activity. This 
was one of the respects in which failure to conform 
to conventional piety would early attract attention. 
Wellhausen rezards the incident as unauthentic. He pomis 
to the curious fact that the jon is one between the dis- 
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expression | 
Fasting is out of place im | Gospel 
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(Mk F* |). To secure that nothing 
unelean should be eaten, the Jews were very 
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casuistry in this matter, but the tradition left 
the Law out of sight in the elaborateness of its 
regulations. In the time of Jesus tradition had 
become very strict with reference to the washing 
of the hands. The practice originated with the 
Pharisees, but, was adopted by almost all the 
Jews. Even when the hands were ceremonially 
clean it was necessary to wash them, no doubt 
to guard against the possibility of unconscious 
defilement. If they were known to be unclean, 
they had to be washed twice before a meal; they 
were also washed after food; and some Pharisees 
washed even between the courses. The hands were 
held with the fingers up, so that the uncleanness 
might be washed down from them; and for the 
ceremony to be effectual it was necessary that 
the water should run down to the wrist (though 
we should probably not translate muyug, Mk 7°, 
‘to the wrist’; see Swete, ad loc.). In Jn 2° we 
read of the six stone water-pots for the water of 
purification at the marriage in Cana; and the same 
Gospel tells us how the Jews purified themselves 
for the Passover (11°), or took precautions against 
eto which would disqualify them from eating 
it (18%). 

It was therefore natural that the neglect of some 
of the disciples should evoke criticism; and this 
criticism was uttered by officials from Jerusalem 
who had come down to watch the new movement 
(Mk 7!). No mention is made here of any viola- 
tion of the tradition on the part of Jesus Himself ; 
though in Lk 11% we are told that the Pharisee, 
at whose house Jesus was eating, was surprised 
that He neglected this ceremony. Jesus defended 
His disciples by a complete repudiation of the 
tradition. He pointed out that its effect was to 
nullify the Law rather than to establish it; and 
He illustrated this from the practice of dedicating 
to God that which ought to have been used by 
a man for the support of his parents. To this 
point it will be necessary to return. But in con- 
nexion with the question of hand-washing Jesus 
enunciated a peaeele of far-reaching importance 
which not only set aside the tradition, but even 
abrogated a large section of the Law. He asserted 
that not that which is without a man can, b 
going into him, defile him, but the things Thick 
proceed outof theman. The heart is the essential 
thing, food cannot come into contact with that; 
but it is in it that evil thoughts, words, or actions 
have their rise, and it is these that make a man 
unclean. Not what a man eats, but what he is, 
determines the question of his purity. Thus Jesus 
lifted the whole conception of cleanness and un- 
cleanness out of the ceremonial into the ethical 
domain. But it is plain that this carried with it 
revolutionary conclusions, not only as to the tradi- 
tion, but as to the Law; for much of the Law was 
oceupied precisely with the uncleanness created 
by external things, and it is not improbable that 
St. Mark has definitely drawn this inference in 
his Gospel. 

It is possible that the usual view taken of the 


e, ac- 
cording to which the words ‘ making 


passag. 

i all meats clean’ (Mk 719) 
are the concluding words of Jesus, should be acce This 
involves, however, a grammatical irregularity, and we ought 
icles to adopt the view taken by Origen, Gregory Thauma- 

rgus, and ee ably defended by Field (Notes on the 
Translation of the NT, Pp. 31, 32) and adopted by RV, Weizsiicker, 
Swete, Goul , Salmond, that they are the comment of the 
Evangelist, and that we should translate ‘this he said, makin 
all meats clean.’ On the other hand, the notes of Menzies an 
Wellhausen on the e may be consulted. 

The evasion of the Law by the Tradition here asserted by 
Jesus has been affirmed by some Jewish scholars not to have 
existed. reader may consult an appendix on ‘Legal 
. Evasions of the Law,’ by Dr. Schechter in Montefiore’s Hibbert 
Lectures _pp- 557-563 ; an article by Montefiore on ‘ Jewish 
Scholarship and Christian Silence’ in the Hibbert Journal for 
Jan. 1903 ; the rejoinder to this by Menzies in July 1903, with 
a further by Montefiore in Oct. 1903.) ‘It is urged 

in the Jewish treatise Nedarim does not 
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confirm the statement in St. Mark about Corban. Dr. Menzies 
accepts this ; but when that is said, the matter is by no means 
ended. To the present writer it seems that the evidence of 
St. Mark is quite good evidence for the contemporary Judaism. 
If the assertion about Corban is untrue, of course it cannot be 
ascribed to Jesus, who could not have quoted, as a conclusive 
proof that the Jews cancelled the Law by their tradition, an 
example which His hearers would know to have no existence, 
Accordingly, if the statement is mistaken, it would have to be 
put down to the account of the Evangelist, though how he 
should have hit upon it unless such a custom was actually in 
vogue would be difficult to understand. In forming our judg- 
ment on a question of this kind certain leading principles must 
be kept in mind. The contemporary Judaism is most imper- 
fectly known to us, and the documents which we have to use 
as our sources of information are, in many instances, centuries 
later than the rise of Christianity. Further, the stereotyping 
of Judaism must not be blindly accepted as if it guaranteed 
that doctrines or practices for which we have only late literary 
attestation were already developed in the time of Christ. We 
must remember that Judaism did not live in an intellectual 
yacuum, but in an atmosphere saturated with Christian germs. 
Especially, we cannot forget that controversy went on between 
Jews and Christians ; and under its pressure it is by no means 
unreasonable to believe that Judaism may have undergone a 
considerable modification, above all, in the elimination of matter 
which proved susceptible to criticism. In the light of these 
principles the present writer has no hesitation in regarding the 
statement in St. Mark as good evidence for the existence of the 
practice of Corban in the time of Christ. 


4%, The next question touches Christ’s relation 
to the Temple. His personal attitude towards it 
was that of a loyal Jew. Not only did He as a 
boy of twelve years recognize it as His Father’s 
house (Lk 2”), but, after He had entered on His 
ministry, He cleansed it by driving out the money- 
changers, and overturning the stalls of the traders 
(Mt 217: ||), According to the Fourth Gospel, His 
visits to Jerusalem were largely connected with the 
feasts. In His Sermon on the Mount He assumes 
that His disciples will offer sacrifice, and only 
requires that, before he offers, a man shall be recon- 
ciled to his brother (Mt 5”). In His great indict- 
ment of the scribes and Pharisees He rebukes them 
for their ruling that an oath by the temple or by 
the altar counts for nothing, while an oath by the 
gold of the temple, or a gift at the altar, is binding. 
The temple is greater than its gold, and makes it 
holy ; and similarly it is by the altar that the gift 
is sanctified. To swear by the altar is to swear 
not only by it, but by the offering placed upon it ; 
while to swear by the temple is to swear not only 
by it and all that it contains, but by Him who 
dwells therein (Mt 231%": ||). But all this loyal re- 
cognition of the place filled by the temple and the 
honour due to it was combined with an inward 
detachment from it, which was a presage of the 
ultimate deliverance of Christianity from its con- 
nexion with it. This comes out very clearly in the 
story of the stater in the fish’s mouth (Mt 17%"-). 
The very doubt which was implied in the question 
whether Jesus paid the half-shekel which was 
levied as a temple-tax is most significant as to 
the drift towards freedom, which was already de- 
tected in His teaching. That He had not repudi- 
ated the toll, Peter is aware; but the reason for 
His obedience comes out plainly in the conversa- 
tion He has with Peter on the subject. Taxes are 
taken by monarchs not from their sons, but from 
strangers. Therefore, since Jesus knows that He 
and His disciples are not aliens to God, but His 
children, the inference is that no payment of the 
tax can be legitimately expected from the chil- 
dren of the Kingdom. Jesus, however, bids Peter 
pay the tax for both, to avoid giving offence. In 
other words, Jesus regarded Himself and members 
of His Kingdom as released from every obligation 
to pay the half-shekel for the service of the 
temple, even if, in tender concession to the 
feelings of others, they did not avail themselves 
of their liberty. The temple-due in question was 
not definitely commanded in the Law, though it 
was a not unnatural deduction from Ex. 30%, 
which was itself a development of the rule of 
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Nehemiah that there should be an annual pay- 
ment of a third of a shekel for the temple service 
(Neh 10”: °°), The temple itself, Christ predicted, 
would be destroyed. However we may explain 
the saying, ‘ Destroy this temple, and I will build 
it up in three days’ (Jn 2!"), He certainly foretold 
in His eschatological discourse (Mt 24?) the over- 
throw of the literal temple, and therewith naturally 
the cessation of the Jewish cultus. 

It is not improbable that the saying, ‘ Destroy this temple,’ 
should be similarly interpreted. The authenticity of the utter- 
ance is guaranteed by the use made of it in the trial of Jesus 
(Mk 1458), and the similar accusation at the trial of Stephen 
(Ac 614), as well as the taunt addressed to Jesus on the cross 
(Mk 1529). It is true that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
interprets the saying as a reference to the body of Christ, 
fulfilled in the death and the resurrection. But this inter- 
pretation did not at the time occur either to the Jews or to 
the disciples. The retort of the former showed that they under- 
stood the reference to be to the literal temple, while the Evan- 
gelist expressly says that the interpretation he adopts occurred 
to the disciples only after the resurrection. It is, in fact, very 
difficult to believe that the saying referred to the death and 
resurrection of Jesus. In its connexion with the desecration 
and cleansing of the actual temple the allusion could naturally 
be nothing less than to its destruction, unless Jesus made His 
meaning clear by pointing to His body. But in that case the 
misunderstanding on the part of the Jews and the disciples 
would have been impossible, even if we leave aside the objection 
that so unveiled an allusion to His death and resurrection at 
this early period is most unlikely. Moreover, the contrast 
with the temple made with hands (Mk 1458) does not at all 
suit the human body. A difficulty, however, is raised by the 
Johannine version of the saying. We may, perhaps, assume 
that the latter is to be preferred to the version of the witnesses 
at the trial, in that it refers the work of destruction not to Jesus 
Himself, but to the Jews. Their present course of desecration, 
if they persist in it, will lead to the destruction of the temple. 
But it is not easy to believe that Jesus can have said that He 
would rebuild the temple that had been destroyed. Here the 
version of the witnesses is intrinsically the more credible, that 
He would build another temple in its place. And the contrast 
between the temple made with hands and the temple made 
without hands bears also the stamp of authenticity; the new is 
not simply to be a reproduction of the old, it is to be nota 
material, but a spiritual, structure. We may therefore conclude 
with some confidence that Jesus definitely anticipated the de- 
struction of the centre of Jewish worship and the substitution 
of a spiritual temple in its place. 


In the conversation with the woman of Samaria 
(Jn 4), Jesus is represented as dealing specifically 
with the question of the legitimate sanctuary as 
against the Samaritan temple (vv.*"™). He gives 
His verdict in favour of the temple at Jerusalem, 
but He asserts that the hour has already come 
for both sanctuaries to lose whatever exclusive 
legitimacy they may possess. The true worship 
of God transcends all local limitations ; for God is 
spirit, and as such cannot be localized; and the 
worship He desires is a worship in spirit and in 
truth. There is no reason whatever for supposing 
that here the Evangelist is putting his own doc- 
trine into the mouth of Jesus. The pregnant 
aphoristic form and penetrating insight of the 
saying stamp it as authentic. Moreover, it is 
quite in the line of the other teachings of Jesus 
with reference to the temple. He recognizes that 
the temple is His Father’s house, and yet looks 
forward to its destruction; and similarly here He 
asserts the legitimacy of the Jewish as against 
the Samaritan temple, and yet looks forward to 
the speedy termination of worship in it. 

5. It is certainly a very striking fact, in view of 
the immense importance attached in Judaism to 
the rite, that Jesus nowhere raises the question 
of the permanence of Circumcision. Had He pro- 
nounced upon it, the bitter controversy excited by 
the question in the primitive Church could hardly 
have arisen. But, naturally, occasion for discussing 
it did not so readily arise, and it was part of the 
method of Jesus to leave questions of practice to 
be settled by His disciples under the guidance of 
the Spirit and in the light of principles with 
which He had imbued them. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that St. Paul drew the true 
Christian inference. The great principle, that 
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the external was unimportant in comparison with 
the inward, expressed in the abolition by Jesus ot 
the Levitical laws as to unclean food, and in His 
doctrine that for worship in the material temple 
there was to be substituted worship in spirit and 
in truth, carried with it the conclusion that as a 
purely external rite circumcision could have no 
place in the religion of the spirit. Moreover, it 
was the sign of the Old Covenant ; but Jesus knew 
that His blood consecrated a New Covenant. This 
implied the abolition of the Old Covenant, and 
naturally the abolition of circumcision, which was 
its sign. Indeed, the Old Testament itself was on 
the way to this, not simply in Jeremiah’s predic- 
tion (31°1#-) of the New Covenant, but in the pro- 
phetic demand for a circumcision of the heart 
(Jer 44 9°°; cf. Ezk 44’, Lv 264). Here, as else- 
where, the attitude of Jesus linked itself closely 
to that previously taken by the prophets. Nor 
must we forget that Jesus contemplated that His 
religion would become universal. This in itself 
suggested the abolition of a rite which possessed 
no spiritual value, and was at the same time an 
almost insuperable barrier to the wide acceptance 
among the cultured of a religion that required it 
for full membership. See, further, art. CIRCUM- 
CISION. 

6. We have left till the last the much-debated 
passage Mt 5!7*°, since it is helpful in our inter- 
pretation of it to have before us the application 
of the principle in detail. The opening words of 
the passage, ‘ Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law or the prophets,’ show clearly that Jesus 
was conscious that His teaching might not un- 
justifiably seem to carry this implication with it. 
There was an element which suggested a revolu- 
tionary attitude, but it was a mistaken inference 
that He meant to destroy the Law or the Prophets ; 
it was His intention to fulfil them. It is important 
to observe here and elsewhere the way in which 
Jesus combines the Prophets with the Law. Un- 
like the current theology of His time, His teaching 
brought the Prophets into equal prominence with 
the Law; and it is of the OT system as a whole 
that He is thinking, and not simply of the legal 
enactments which constituted for the Rabbis almost 
the whole of religion. Yet it would be a mistake 
to infer that the Levitical requirements are here 
left out of sight. It is true that both the Rabbis 
and Jesus recognized degrees of importance among 
the laws, though their emphasis was very differ- 
ently placed. Yet the Levitical laws were equally 
with others regarded by Jesus as laws of God, so 
that, in a comprehensive statement of the relation 
of His teaching to the religion of the OT, He could 
not leave them out of account. Now, we have 
already seen that the teaching of Jesus came into 
conflict not simply with the Tradition of the Elders, 
but with the Levitical laws of purity ; that He ex- 
plicitly abolished the laws of clean and unclean 
food, and looked forward to the cessation of the 
temple worship. Accordingly, we must give such 
a sense to His words as will harmonize the ex- 
planation of His intention not to destroy the Law 
with the fact that He did abolish some of its 
precepts, and contemplate the impossibility, 
through the destruction of the temple, of a 
large part of its injunctions. The unifying con- 
ception is contained in the word ‘fulfil’ (Aypdcar), 
Jesus does not mean that He came to render a 
perfect obedience to the Law and the Prophets 
in His own life. The fulfilment forms an anti- 
thesis to the destruction. The destruction was 
such as would be accomplished by His teaching, 
not by His action, and similarly the fulfilment is 
something effected by His teaching. Besides, it 
is very difficult to believe that with the freedom 
of His principles, Jesus should have attached any 
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‘importance to the perfect carrying out in action 


of the Law and the Prophets. What is meant is 
that, to use a familiar illustration, the gospel 
fulfils the Law as the flower fulfils the bud. Jesus 
sees in the Law a Divinely ordained system, but 
He is conscious that it is stamped with immaturity 
and defect. His function is to bring out its in- 
trinsic significance by disengaging and carrying 
to perfection the principles entangled in it. Thus 
He does not abrogate the Law, but He transcends 
it, and, in doing so, antiquates it. In Beyschlag’s 
words, it is ‘confirmed and transformed in one 
breath.’ What this means is admirably explained 
by Stevens in the following words: ‘Jesus fulfils 
the OT system by rounding out into entire com- 


‘pleteness what is Incomplete in that system. In 


this process of fulfilment all that is imperfect, 
provisional, temporary, or, for any reason, needless 
to the perfect religion, falls away of its own 
accord, and all that is essential and permanent 
is conserved and embodied in Christianity’ (The 
Theology of the New Testament, p. 19). 

The two following verses (Mt 5'*-°) create much 
difficulty. They seem to assert a permanence of 
the Law and its minutest details, and to affirm 
the insignificant place assigned in the Kingdom 
to any who should set aside one of the minor 
commandments. In view of the attitude adopted 
by Jesus towards the law of uncleanness, the 
Sabbath, and divorce, it is not surprising that 
doubts have been expressed as to the genuineness 
of the saying. Itis out of the question to argue 
with Wendt that ‘the law’ is not a written law 
but an ideal law, for the reference to the jot and 
tittle implies a written law, and there is nothing 
to indicate that ‘the law’ is used here in two 
different senses. Beyschlag argues for the genu- 
ineness of the saying, which is also attested by 
Lk 16” ‘Tt is easier for heaven and earth to pass 
away, than for one tittle of the law to fail.’ If it 
is genuine, the best explanation is that given by 
Beyschlag, that we must explain here of spiritual 
fullfilments. No commandment, even the most 
trifling, is a mere empty husk; each has a Divine 
thought which must come to its rights before the 
husk of the letter is allowed to perish (WT Theol. i. 
110f.). It is, however, very difficult to believe that 
this interpretation is correct, inasmuch as it would 
be hard to understand what Divine idea Jesus could 
think was latent in innumerable trifling details of 
the Law. The immediate impression made by the 
words is surely that the Law, to its minutest 
details, was to be regarded as permanent. When 
we rvemember how bitter was the controversy 
created by the question of the Law in the Early 
Church, it is not easy to avoid the conclusion 
that here we have an expression from a Jewish- 
Christian point of view, according to which Jesus 
is made explicitly to disavow the movement led 
by St. Paul, not indeed that St. Paul is regarded 
as outside the Kingdom, but as one of the least in 
it. It would, however, be perhaps too far-fetched 
to connect the words ‘least in the kingdom of 
heaven’ with St. Paul’s designation of himself as 
the ‘least of the apostles.’ 


LiITERATURE.—The subject is discussed in the New Testament 
Theologies, the treatises on the Teaching of Jesus, and in the 
Lives of Christ and the commentaries. A very able monograph 
by R. Mackintosh, Christ and the Jewish Law, is devoted to 
the subject. Other works that may be mentioned are: Schiirer, 
Die, Predigt Jesu in ihrem Verhiltniss zum alten Testament 
und zum Judenthum (1882); Bousset, Jesu Prediqt in ihrem 
Gegensatz zum Judenthum (1892); Jacob, Jesu Stellung zum 
mosaischen Gesetz (1893); also the section ‘Christus und das 
mosaische Gesetz’ in Ritschl’s Die Entstehung der altkatholi- 
rae ea 2 (1857); cf. also Hastings’ DB iii. 73-76, and Extra 
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LAW OF GOD.—We are not entitled to gather 
from the teaching of Jesus in the Gospels that He 
made any formal distinction between the Law of 
Moses and the Law of God., His mission being not 
to destroy but to fulfil the Law and the Prophets 
(Mt 5"), so far from saying anything in disparage- 
ment of the Law of Moses or from encouraging 
His disciples to assume an attitude of indepen- 
dence with regard to it, He expressly recognized 
the authority of the Law of Moses as such, and 
of the Pharisees as its official interpreters (Mt 
2315). 

One great aim of His teaching being, however, to 
counteract the influence of the Pharisaism of the 
time, under which zeal for the Law had degenerated 
into a pedantic legalism, which made outward con- 
formity to the letter all-important and caused the 
true interests of religion and morality to be lost 
sight of amid the Shibboleths of national ritualism, 
He sought to concentrate the attention of His 
hearers upon the true meaning of the Law. In 
doing this He practically ignored the distinctions 
of the scribes between greater and lesser com- 
mandments of the Law, and between the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms (or ‘ the Writings’), and 
insisted upon the authority of Scripture as the 
word of God. What God says in Scripture, the 
inspired record of Revelation, is for Jesus the final 
court of appeal. ‘The Scripture cannot be broken ’ 
(Jn 10) is a principle never once lost sight of in 
any controversy. 

At the same time, as Jesus Himself taught as 
One who had authority (Mt 7” || Mk 1°), quietly 
but none the less emphatically asserting His right 
to explain the spirit and meaning of the Divine 
word, He did distinguish and teach His disciples 
to distinguish between letter and spirit, that which 
was permanent and universal in the Law and that 
which was partial and temporary. It is therefore 
possible, and even almost necessary, with a view 
to a clear understanding of Christ’s attitude to- 
wards the Law, to distinguish between the Law of 
God, meaning by the term that which is of uni- 
versal validity, and those elements in the Law of 
Moses which are merely associated with a par- 
ticular dispensation, a temporary manifestation of 
God’s will. 

1. A typical illustration of the propriety of such 
a distinction is found in that passage in which 
Jesus, dealing with the question of marriage and 
divorce, treats the Mosaic law on the subject as 
an instance of accommodation to an imperfect 
state of society (Mt 19*8 || Mk 107°). ‘For the 
hardness of your heart he wrote you this precept. 
But from the beginning of the creation God made 
them male and female,’ etc. (Mk 10°), Here we 
see at once a distinction made between the Mosaic 
precept and the Divine law. The former allowed 
divorce upon certain well-understood grounds. 
The Pharisees put their own lax interpretation 
upon this precept, and multiplied the causes of 
divorce to an extent far beyond what the precept 
actually justified. Christ’s reply to the question 
of His adversaries on this point was simply to 
remind them of the original Divine ordinance, 
according to which the marriage bond was made 
indissoluble. The Law of Moses permitted divorce, 
but the Law of God maintained the sanctity of the 
marriage bond, and this represented the point of 
yiew from which the whole question ought to be 
regarded. ‘They twain shall be one flesh. 
What therefore God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder.’ In this connexion the Law of 
God and the Law of Moses are to one another in 
the relation of the spirit to the letter. This 
typical instance illustrates the principle upon 
which Jesus proceeded in His interpretation of the 
Divine law. His aim throughout was to call at- 
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tention to the true spirit and purpose of the Law, 
to that in it which was of essential and permanent 
value. That the spirit of the Law, of which the 
letter is but the necessarily inadequate expression, 
is the Law of God, the manifestation of the Father’s 
will for the moral and spiritual good of His 
children. 

2. The attitude which Jesus adopted towards 
the whole question of the Law, considered as the 
Law of God, is well exemplified in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and in particular in those words which 
may be fitly taken as the motto of His teaching : 
‘Think not that I am come to destroy the law or 
the prophets. I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil’ (Mt 5!”; see preced. art.). In the contrast 
between what ‘was said by them of old time’ and 
His own emphatic ‘But I say unto you,’ we find 
the distinction between the Law of Moses and the 
Law of God. In the latter case He clearly speaks 
as God’s representative, and we are reminded of 
John the Baptist’s illustration of the difference 
between Christ and himself, the last of the 
Prophets: ‘He whom God hath sent speaketh the 
words of God; for God giveth not the Spirit by 
measure [unto him]’ (Jn 3%). In the one case, 
the statute which Jesus quotes, we have to do with 
the letter of the Law, that with which alone the 
scribes occupied themselves and upon which they 
founded their casuistical refinements. In the other 
case, the words ‘But I say unto you’ bid us go 
behind the letter and get at the root of the matter, 
‘for the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life’ 
(2 Co 3°). Thus, in proceeding to apply the prin- 


ciple which He has just laid down (Mt 5"), Jesus 
starts with the comprehensive statement of v.?° 
‘Tor I say unto you, That except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the 


kingdom of heaven.’ 

From this point He goes on to deal with typical 
instances of the difference between letter and 
spirit in the Law. He begins with a command- 
ment of the Decalogue, the Sixth, coupled with 
a corresponding passage from the Mosaic legisla- 
tion, ‘and whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger of 
the judgment’ (571). He says in effect, ‘ The spirit 
of the commandment is this: Anger is murder. 
I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his 
brother . . . shall be in danger of the judgment’ 
(v.22). And then, as if still further to emphasize the 
point that the Law is not satisfied by negative or 
formal obedience, Jesus shows that brethren at 
variance must give effect to the positive law of love 
before they can render acceptable worship at God’s 
altar (Mt 5-5), Nor is this enough. At a later 
point in His discourse, in connexion with the law 
of retaliation, He returns to the subject and insists 
upon the Divine principle of love, showing that 
the aim of God’s Law is to make man resemble 
God Himself. The law of love leaves no room 
for enemies. A Christian has no enemies; for 
by loving and praying for them he makes them 
friends (vy.*8-*), 

So again, in another place, Jesus shows that the 
neighbour to whom the Law of God refers is any 
one in need whom one can help (Lk 10°97), Again 
Jesus takes up the Seventh Commandment. Ac- 
cording to the letter it forbids the sin of un- 
chastity, unchaste actions, unlawful intercourse 
between the sexes. The spirit of the command- 
ment has a far higher aim. It is only one aspect 
of the grand law of purity. It demands purity of 
heart. Every impure thought, every unchaste look, 
are transgressions of this law of God (Mt 5??-%?). 
Jesus deals with the Ninth Commandment upon 
the same principle. According to the letter, it 
forbids false swearing. According to the spirit, it 
is just a form of the law of sincerity and truthful- 
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ness. Its real meaning is that God desireth trutk 
in the inward parts (vv.**-*7), 

Proceeding (Mt 6'*:) to the subject of religious 
exercises, Jesus shows that questions of ritual and 
outward form, upon which the Pharisees founded 
their ideas of ‘righteousness’ (dixcacootvny . . . moretv, 
yv.1) and meritorious service, are of trifling im- 
eiomme in comparison with the question of the 
neart’s approach to God. Religion is not a per- 
formance, to be judged by what men can see and 
pronounce their opinions upon, and involving such 
trivial points as ritual, excellency of speech, pro- 
priety of form, reverence and decorum of posture. 
It is a matter of communion of spirit with spirit, 
needy souls, humbly conscious of their needs, 
confessing their wants and desires to One who 
seeth in secret, the poor in spirit hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, and so convinced 
of their entire dependence upon the forgiveness 
aud compassion of the All- Merciful as to feel 
that for them to claim the mercy and grace of God 
is to bind themselves by the law of love to the 
duty of forgiving as they would themselves be 
forgiven. From this point of view the essence 
of worship is prayer,—not sacrifice and offering— 
the humble, fervent outpouring of contrite hearts 
(cf. Lk 181-14), and cordial surrender to the 
will of God—not questions of posture or of such 
material things as rich gifts (Lk 21° 4, Jn 4° 4). 
Prayer is the kernel; all external ordinances, whole 
burnt-offerings, sacrifices and the like, are but 
the husk (Mt 6118). So the prayers even of the 
Gentiles are of infinitely more consequence than 
the temple offerings, and God’s house is a house 
of prayer for all people (Mt 21 || Mk 117” || Lk 
19%: 46° cf, Jn 214-16), 

In connexion with Christ’s teaching on the sub- 
ject of heart religion and morality, and the true 
meaning of the Law considered as the Law of God, 
an interesting case suggests itself, in which Jesus 
seems to anticipate the abrogation of the Old 
Covenant with its laws and ordinances. It is that 
of His controversy with the Pharisees with refer- 
ence to the ceremonial ablutions which the dis- 
ciples were accused of neglecting (Mt 15!” || Mk 
7-3), Jesus defends His disciples by turning the 
tables upon the Pharisees, whom He taxes with 
setting their traditions above the express com- 
mandments of God Himself, and with neglecting 
in the interest of mere technicalities the weightier 
matters of the Law (cf. His denunciation of Phari- 
saic scrupulosity in Mt 234-*° || Lk 11°74’), and cites 
as an instance their treatment of the Fifth Com- 
mandment and the law of filial affection. But 
what calls for notice is, in particular, the circum- 
stance that what specially offended the Pharisees, 
and startled even Christ’s own disciples, was His 
pronouncement upon the point immediately in dis- 
pute, the question of ceremonial ablutions, and the 
whole Levitical legislation on the subject of the 
clean and the unclean. In view of the fact that a 
large portion of the Mosaic law is taken up with 
and deals minutely with these very points, in view 
also of the fact that the controversies in the Early 
Church itself between Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians turned upon these things, our Lord’s treat- 
ment of the question is very remarkable, and 
illustrates clearly the nature of the distinction 
which, in His revision of the Law, He emphasized 
between letter and spirit. He practically teaches 
that the principle of those Levitical precepts is 
simply the Divine law of holiness. Rightly under- 
stood, they only restate in another form the com- 
mand, ‘Be holy, as the Lord your God is holy’; 
and they are truly obeyed only by those whose 
hearts are renewed in every thought by the Spirit 
of God. The scribes who, forgetting the teaching 
of the prophets (for here Jesus made no essential 
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addition to Jeremiah’s doctrine of the New Cove- 
nant or Ezekiel’s doctrine of the renewed heart 
and the washing of regeneration, Jer 31°, Ezk 
36-7), made the external ritual everything, and 
took no account of heart-religion, were on that 
account compared to those who should cleanse the 
outside of the cup and the platter, and be utterly 
careless as to the condition of the inside. If, on 
the other hand, the heart were purged from evil 
thoughts and wicked inclinations, then the life 
would correspond, as the tree is known by its 
fruit, and God’s law would be fulfilled in the spirit 
of it. The Law of God appeared thus as the pér- 
fect law of liberty, the worship of God in spirit 
and in truth. In a word, true religion and true 
morality, the teaching of which in all their par- 
ticulars is the grand purpose of the Law of God, 
are from first to last a matter of the heart. Let 
the heart be pure. Let it be truly turned to God, 
in simple faith casting aside every care and anxious 
thought of the world and things of time, and trust- 
ing that God will deny His children no good thing, 
temporal or spiritual, of which, as their Father, 
He knows them to stand in need, and there is the 
secret of the fulfilling of the Law. All else follows 
from that. The pure in heart see God, the poor 
in spirit are already inheritors of the Kingdom of 
heaven (Mt 619-34 715-27), 

Jesus taught essentially the same truth when, 
in controversy with the Pharisees, He summarized 
the teaching of the Law and the Prophets. So 
far from repudiating as a mere matter of Pharisaic 
casuistry the question often agitated among the 
scribes as to whether there were any command- 
ments which in themselves summed up the teach- 
ing of the whole Law, He was ready to discuss 
such questions with them ; and when, in response 
to His definition of love to God and one’s neigh- 
bour as the essential commandment of the Law, a 
scribe commended His answer, and said that such 
love was ‘more than all whole burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices,’ He declared that he was not far from 
the Kingdom of God (Mk 1275-*4), 

On the same principle, Jesus at once defended 
His disciples against the charge of Sabbath-break- 
ing, and vindicated His right to perform works of 
beneficence on the Sabbath day, by appealing to 
the spirit of the ordinance. Like other parts of 
the Law, He showed that this was only an expres- 
sion of God’s beneficent will for the good of man, 
a provision for his temporal and spiritual welfare. 
Therefore in the case of the cripple at Bethesda, 
He declared that, as God’s providential govern- 
ment of the world recognized no distinction be- 
tween the Sabbath and other days, so Christ Him- 
. self, as Son of God, must, like the Father, seek 
“man’s benefit even onthe Sabbath. Again, as 

Son of Man, He no less emphatically asserted His 
right to interpret the Sabbath law in the interest 
of man, for whose benefit it was framed (Jn 5!7*-, 
Mt 12)-8 || Mk 2-28 || Lk 61-5). See also artt. Ac- 
COMMODATION, AUTHORITY OF CHRIST, LAW, etc. 


LiterAturE.—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. s.v. voues; Grimm, 

x. Novi Testamenti, s.v. vouos ; Comm. of Meyer and Alford; 
Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, i. 261-313, ii. 3-26 ; H. J. Holtz- 
mann, Lehrbuch der NT Theol. i. 29-45, 116-146; Beyschlag, 
NT Theology, i. 37-40, 97-129; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of NT, i. 
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on Mount; Bruce, Kingdom of God, 63-84 ; Dykes, Manifesto of 
the King (ed. 1887], 203-329; cf. also Literature at_end of pre- 
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LAWLESSNESS.—The service of God becomes 
“eng freedom through the work of the Holy 
Spirit restoring the Divine image more and more 
in the heart of man. This liberty cannot there- 
fore be a licence for lawlessness. St. Augustine’s 
maxim, ‘Love, and do as you like,’ derives its 
truth from the principle that love is not the 
VOL, II.—2 ’ 


abolition but the recapitulation of all the Divine 
law for mankind. The love of God and the love 
of man constitute the essence of the Law’s de- 
mands and the Prophets’ promises (Mt 22%). It 
is not the Law which Christ denounces, but 
traditional excrescences and empty forms (Mk 7}), 
These traditional excrescences gave opportunities 
for hypocrisy, a condition detested by the Lord 
(Mt 15"°), The empty forms distracted attention 
from vital concerns (Mk 74). The scribes and 
Pharisees were losing all sense of proportion in 
the duties of the religious life (Mt 23%, Lk 11%). 
The exponents of the Law were erring, yet the 
Law itself stood as a Divine ordinance (Mt 233, 
Lk 16”). The commandments are necessary to 
eternal life (Lk 18”). Nay, not one tittle can pass 
away from the Law (Mt 518). Perfect and com- 
lete obedience will be demanded of men (Mt 5!%). 

ot less but more will be expected of the disciples 
of Christ (Mt 5). And yet Christ’s yoke is to 
be easy (Mt 11°). So there is a paradox, the 
solution of which lies in the recapitulation of the 
entire Law as consisting in the love of God and 
the love of one’s fellow-man. The revelation 
of the guiding principle summing up the Law 
renders light a burden ‘which the Pharisees made 
heavy (Lk 11%). Mechanical conformity to a legal 
code is thus avoided. The conscience of man finds 
exercise and discipline. This point is emphasized 
in the Western addition to Lk 64 ‘O man, 
blessed art thou if thou knowest what thou 
doest.’ In His technical breaches of the Sabbath 
the Lord knew what He did (Lk 14°). Yet the 
legalists took advantage of these to charge Him 
with lawlessness (Jn 9!%). Nevertheless, He came 
fulfilling all righteousness (Mt 3"), and appealing 
to the Law in the face of temptation (Mt 4*-1°). 
When He cleansed the Temple, He vindicated His 
action from Scripture (Lk 19%), There was no 
lawlessness in His pattern life of perfect obedience 
to God (Jn 15”). Lawless efforts at good, however 
strenuvus, are not acceptable (Jn 10'). Indeed, 
St. John sums up the matter in the words, ‘Sin is 
lawlessness’ (1 Jn 34). 


LITERATURE,—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Law (in NT)’; Bruce, 
Training of the Twelve, pp. 67-95 ; Kingdom of God, pp. 63-84 ; 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, ii. 1-48; Dykes, Manifesto of the 
King, pp- 203-220; Dale, Christian Doctrine, 198 ; Hobhouse, 
Spiritual Standard, iii. W. B. FRANKLAND. 


LAWYER (vopixds) or ‘teacher (doctor) of the 
law’ (vowodiddoxados) is found occasionally, almost 
exclusively in Lk., for the more usual ‘scribe’ 
(ypauuarevs). The identity of these terms is shown 
by the following passages. 1. Lk 5)”, Pharisees and 
doctors of the law are sitting by; but (v.”!) the 
scribes and Pharisees begin to reason (so || Mt., 
Mk.). 2. Lk 11° is a denunciation first of Phari- 
sees, then of Jawyers; this is parallel to Mt 23 
against scribes and Pharisees ; and at its close (v.°*) 
‘the scribes and Pharisees began to urge him vehe- 
mently.’ The TR reading (v.#) ‘scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites,’ which, when compared with 
the next verse, might imply a difference between 
‘scribes’ and ‘lawyers,’ is omitted by critical 
editors on the authority of NBCL Vulg. ete. ; and 
is obviously an assimilation to Mt 237. 3. Mt 22°, 
a lawyer questions Jesus as to the greatest com- 
mandment ; in Mk 12% it is ‘one of the scribes’ ; 
ef. also Lk 10” ‘a certain Jawyer.’ 4 The martyr 
Eleazar is called in 2 Mac 68 ‘one of the principal 
scribes,’ in 4 Mac 54 he is a lawyer. Thus these 
titles are equivalent. -ypaupare’s (‘scribe’) is a 
literal translation of the Heb. 7»\0 (a literary man 
or a student of Scripture), while voids (‘lawyer,’ 
‘jurist,’ a regular term for Roman lawyers, Vulg- 
legis peritus), and, still better, vowodiddoKados, are 
more distinct descriptions of this class, explain- 
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ing to Gentile readers their character and office. 
Hence their comparative frequency in Luke. 
‘Rabbi,’ the title by which they were addressed, is 
perhaps for us their best designation. 

Mt. has ypumpaerers 23 times, vousxos once only (22%, where 
Syr-Sin omits) Mk. has ypaumuareds only, 21 times. Lk. has 
ypuwserers 14 times, besides (of Jewish scribes) twice in Acts; 
vouinos 6 times (730 1025 1145. 46. 52 143), youodidaoxnros once (517, 
and in Ac 5%4 of Gamaliel). Josephus also, while once using 
lepoypumpereds (BJ vi, v. 3), commonly uses phrases with more 
definite meaning for} Gentile readers: cogicrys (BU 1. xxxiii. 2, 
Il. Xvii. 8) or tEuyqris tay ta tpiov vouay (Ant. XVII. Vi. 2). 

These titles show that the great sphere of their 
activity was the Law, whether contained in Scrip- 
ture or handed down traditionally. They studied, 
of course, the other books of Scripture besides the 
Pentateuch, but these were regarded as merely 
supplementary to the Law of Moses, and as them- 
selves presenting a revealed rule of life and con- 
duct ; so that the term ‘ Law’ is applied sometimes 
in the NT to the whole of the OT (Jn 10 15%, 
1Co 147). So also in the Mishna (see Buhl, 
Canon, § 3). 

Their work, in all its departments, is sketched 
in the saying ascribed to the ‘Men of the Great 
Synagogue,’ their traditional predecessors: ‘Be 
careful in judgment, raise up many disciples, and 
set a hedge about the Law’ (Pirke Aboth, I. i.). 
They acted as judges; they gave instruction in the 
Law, and trained disciples; and they interpreted 
and developed the Law. Though anyone might be 
a judge, the office was naturally most commonly 
held by those learned in the Law; and we find 
the leaders of the Scribes an integral part of the 
Sanhedrin (Mk 15! ete.). Their leaders gathered 


disciples round them, and taught them the tradi- 
tional law, instructing them by discussing real or 
imagined legal cases; and they developed the Law, 
applying it to all actual and possible cases, and 


laying down rules to secure against its being 
broken. See SCRIBES. 


LiTERATURE.—Schiirer, HJP u. i. p. 312ff., and literature 
there mentioned ; Edersheim, Life and Times, etc., i. 93; artt. 
‘Lawyer’ and ‘Scribe’ (by Eaton) in Hastings’ DB, and litera- 
ture there. HAROLD SMITH. 


LAZARUS.—A common Jewish name, meaning 
‘God hath helped’; a colloquial abbreviation of 
Eleazar (cf. Liezer for Eliezer).* 

4. Lazarus the beggar, who, in our Lord’s par- 
able (Lk 161), lay, a mass of loathsome sores, 
at the gateway of the rich man, named tradition- 
ally Nineuis (Euth. Zig.) or Phinees (Clem. Re- 
cogn.). The notion that he was a leper (whence 
lazar-house, lazzaretto) is impossible, since he must 
then have kept afar off, and durst not have lain at 
the rich man’s gateway. 

This has been pronounced no authentic parable 
of Jesus, but an ‘evangelic discourse upon His 
words—*‘ that which is exalted among men is an 
abomination in the sight of God”’ (Lk 161),+ on 
the following grounds: (1) Its introduction of a 
proper name. Nowhere else in the Gospels is a 
parabolic personage named, and the idea prevailed 
in early times that this is not a parable but a 
story from real life (cf. Tert. de Anim. §7; Iren. 
adv. Her. iv. 3. 2). 

(2) Its alleged Ebionism. The contrast be- 
tween the two men on earth is not moral or 
religious. 
his wealth unrighteously, or that he treated 
Lazarus cruelly. The difference was merely that 
the one was rich and the other poor, and their 
dooms are a reversal of their earthly conditions. 
‘In this parable,’ says Strauss, ‘the measure of 
future recompense is not the amount of good done 


* Juchasin, 81. 1: ‘In Talmude Hierosolymitano unusquis- 
que R. Eleazar scribitur, absque Aleph, R. Lazar.’ 
t E. A. Abbott in Hncycl, Bibl. art. ‘ Lazarus,’ § 2. 


It is not said that the rich man got 
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or wickedness perpetrated, but of evil endured and 
fortune enjoyed.’ 

(3) Its Jewish imagery. (a) ‘The beggar died, 
and he was carried away by the angels.’ It was 
a Jewish idea that the souls of the righteous were 
carried by angels to paradise (cf. Targ. on Ca 4? 
‘Non possunt ingredi Paradisum nisi justi, quorum 
anime eo feruntur per angelos.’ (6) The Jews called 
the unseen world Sheol; and so closely identical 
was their conception thereof with that of the 
Greeks, that Sheol is rendered by the LXX Hades.* 
It was the common abode of all souls, good and 
bad alike, where they received the due reward of 
their deeds; and it was an aggravation of the 
misery of the wicked that they continually beheld 
the felicity of the righteous, knowing all the 
while that they were excluded from it. See Light- 
foot and Wetstein on Lk 16”; cf. Rev 14! So 
in the parable ‘ the rich man in Hades lifts up his 
eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham from 
afar, and Lazarus in his bosom.’ (c) There were 
three Jewish phrases descriptive of the state of 
the righteous after death: ‘in the Garden of 
Eden’ or ‘ Paradise’; ‘under the throne of glory’ 
(cf. Rev 6° 7% 15) ; ‘in Abraham’s bosom.’ The last 
appears in the parable (vv. %). The meaning is 
that Lazarus was a guest at the heavenly feast. 
Cf. Lk 14% and the saying of R. Jacob: ‘This 
world is like a vestibule before the world to come: 
prepare thyself at the vestibule, that thou mayest 
be admitted into the festal-chamber.’ Lazarus 
occupied the place of honour, reclining on Abra- 
ham’s breast, even as the beloved disciple at the 
Last Supper reclined on the Master’s (Jn 13%), 

These objections, however, are by no means 
insurmountable. The name Lazarus is perhaps 
introduced significantly, defining the beggar’s 
character. He was one who had found his help 
in God. It was not because he was poor, but 
because God had helped him, that the beggar was 
carried away into Abraham’s bosom ; and thé rich 
man was doomed not simply because he had been 
rich, but because he had made a selfish use of his 
riches. The parable is an illustration and enforce- 
ment of the moral which Jesus deduces from the 
preceding parable of the Shrewd Factor: ‘Make 
to yourselves friends by means of the mammon of 
unrighteousness (7.é. earthly riches, unsatisfying 
and unenduring+), that, when it faileth, they may 
receive you into the eternal tents’ (v.%). Had 
the rich man befriended the beggar, he would have 
laid up for himself treasure in heaven. He would 
have bound Lazarus to himself, and would have 
been welcomed by him on the threshold of the 
unseen world. 

As for the Jewish imagery, it constitutes no 
argument against the authenticity of the parahle. 
Jesus was accustomed to speak the language of 
His hearers in order to reach their under 
and hearts. He often spoke of the heavenly 
feast: cf. Mt 84-12 (Lk 13-2), Lk 137-27 (Mit773)3 
Mt 22! (Lk 1416-24), Mt 25'-38, Lk 2918 Mt 26%= 
Mk 14”. And it is noteworthy how, when He 
employed Jewish imagery, He was wont to in- 
vest it with new significance. Thus, the Rabbis 
taught that the abodes of the righteous and the 
wicked in Hades were nigh to each other ; accord- 
ing to one, there was only a span between them ; 
according to another, the boundary was a wall 
(Midr. Kohel. 103. 2: ‘Deus statuit hoc juxta 
illud (Ee 734), id est, Gehennam et Paradisum. 
Quantum distant? Palmo. R. Jochanan dicit: 
Paries interponitur.’) But what says Jesus? ‘In 
all this region betwixt us and you a great chasm 
has been fixed, that they that wish to pass over 

* Of. Schultz, OT Theol. ii. p. 321 ff. 

t Cf. Ps 233 pry-’7ayid, zpiBous dizasootvnc, in contrast to ‘de- 
lusive tracks which lead nowhere’ (Cheyne). 
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from this side unto you may not be able, nor those 
on that side cross over unto us.’ The sentence, 
He would indicate, is final, the separation eternal. 
See GULF. 

2. Lazarus of Bethany, brother of Martha and 
Mary. There was a close and tender intimacy 
between Jesus and this household (ef. Jn 11* 1-38), 
From the Feast of Tabernacles (October) until 
the Feast of Dedication (December) Jesus so- 
journed in Jerusalem, making His appeal to her 
rulers and people. The former proved obdurate, 
and finally proceeded to violence (Jn 10% *), It 
was unsafe for Him to remain among them, and 
He retired to Bethany beyond Jordan (v.*, cf. 1°8 
RV). A crowd followed Him thither, and, un- 
disturbed. by His adversaries, He exercised a 
ministry which recalled, while it surpassed, the 
work of John the Baptist on the same spot three 

ears earlier. All the while He was thinking of 

erusalem. He would fain win her even yet, and 
He prayed that God would bring about some crisis 
which might persuade her of His Messiahship or 
at least leave her without excuse (cf. Jn 114! 4), 
He saw not the way, but He was waiting for God 
to open it up; and suddenly a message reached 
Him from the other Bethany that Lazarus was 
sick (Jn 11°). He recognized in this turn of events 
God’s answer to His prayer. It afforded Him just 
such an opportunity as He had craved. ‘This 
sickness,’ He said, ‘is not unto death, but for the 
glory of God, that the Son of God (i.e. the Messiah) 
may be glorified thereby.’ He did not hasten to 
Bethany and lay His hand upon the sick man, nor 
did He, abiding where He was, ‘send forth His 
word and heal him,’ as He had done to the 
courtier’s son (Jn 44°54) and the Syrophcenician 
woman’s daughter (Mt 157-78 = Mk 7%), He 
deliberately remained where He was for two days, 
and then set out for Judea. On His arrival at 
Bethany, Lazarus was dead and buried, and a large 
company, including many of the rulers from the 
adjacent capital (v.!), had gathered, in accord- 
ance with Jewish custom, to testify their esteem 
for the good Lazarus and condole with his sisters. 
The situation favoured the Lord’s design. He 
repaired to the sepulchre, which lay at least 2000 
cubits outside the town,* and in presence of the 
assemblage recalled the dead man to life and sum- 
moned him forth in his cerements. 

It was an indubitable miracle. In the sultry 
East it was necessary that the dead should be 
buried immediately (cf. Ac 5°-°), and if sometimes 
epypengs that a swoon was mistaken for death, 
and the man awoke. The Jewish fancy was that 
for three days after death the soul hovered about 
the sepulchre, fain to re-enter and reanimate its 

‘tenement of clay ; and the bereaved were wont to 
visit the sepulchre to see if haply their dead had 
come to life. After three days decomposition set 
in, and when they saw its ghastly disfigurement 
on the face, they abandoned hope.t Had Jesus 
arrived within three days after Lazarus’ death, it 
might have been pronounced no miracle; but He 
arrived on the fourth day, when decomposition 
would have already set in (v.*), 

If anything could have conquered the unbelief 
of the rulers, this miracle must have done it; but 
they hardened their hearts, and all the more that 
the people were profoundly impressed. The San- 
hedrin met under the presidency of. Caiaphas the 

igh priest, and resolved to put Jesus to death, at 
the same time publishing an order that, if any knew 
where He was, they should give information for 
His arrest. He did not venture into the city, but 
retired northward to Ephraim, near the Samaritan 
frontier. There He remained until the Passover 
was nigh, and then He went up to keep the Feast 

* Lightfoot, ii. p. 424. t Lightfoot on Jn 11°9, 

‘ s 
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and to die. Six days before the Feast began, He 
reached Bethany, and in defiance of the San- 
hedrin’s order received an ovation from the towns- 
folk. They honoured Him with a banquet in the 
house of Simon, one of their leading men, who had 
been a leper, and had perhaps been healed by 
Jesus (see art. ANOINTING, I. 2.). Lazarus of 
course was present. The news that Jesus was at 
Bethany reached Jerusalem, and next day a great 
multitude thronged out to meet Him and escorted 
Him with Messianic honours into the city. It was 
the raising of Lazarus that had convinced them of 
the claims of Jesus (Jn 1217-38), The Triumphal 
Entry is a powerful evidence of the miracle. 
Without it such an outburst of enthusiasm is 
unaccountable. 

It might be expected that Lazarus of all men 
should have stood by Jesus during the last dread 
ordeal ; but he never appears after the banquet in 
Simon’s house. His name is nowhere mentioned 
in the story of the Lord’s Passion. What is the 
explanation? Enraged by the impression which 
the miracle made and the support which it brought 
to Jesus, the high priests plotted the death of 
Lazarus (Jn 12!) ; and it is probable that, ere 
the final crisis, he had been compelled to withdraw 
from the vicinity of Jerusalem. 

It was a stupendous miracle, the greatest which 
Jesus ever wrought; yet it is not the supreme 
miracle of the Gospel-story. The Lord’s own 
Resurrection holds that place, and one who is per- 
suaded of His claims will hardly hesitate to be- 
lieve in the raising of Lazarus. ‘He raised the 
man,’ says St. Augustine,* ‘who made the man; 
for He is Himself the Father’s only Son, through 
whom, as ye know, all things were made. If, 
therefore, all things were made through Him, what 
wonder if one rose from the dead through Him, 
when so many are daily born through Him? It is 
a greater thing to create men than to raise them.’ 

Naturalistic criticism, however, has assailed the 
miracle. Much has been made of the silence of 
the Synoptists, who must, it is alleged, have re- 
corded it had they known of it, and must have 
known of it had it occurred. Their silence in this 
instance, however, is merely part of a larger problem 
—their silence regarding the Lord’s Judean ministry 
generally, and their peculiar reticence regarding 
the family of Bethany. 

It is no exaggeration to affirm that the desperate- 
ness of the assaults which have been directed 
against it constitute a powerful apologetic for the 
miracle. (1) The earlier rationalists (Paulus, Ven- 
turini), in spite of the Evangelist’s specific testi- 
mony to the contrary, supposed that Lazarus had 
not really died but only fallen into a trance. He 
had been buried alive, and he awoke to conscious- 
ness through the combined influences of the cool- 
ness of the cave, the pungent odour of the burial 
spices (cf. Jn 19%), and the stream of warm air 
which rushed in when the stone was removed. 
Jesus, looking in, perceived that he was alive, and 
bade him come forth. 

(2) According to Strauss, the story, like the two 
earlier stories of resuscitation (Mt 9!8: !9- 23-26 Mk 
pel-ed. 85-48 — [Jc Q40-42. 49-06 » 711-17), is a myth, originat- 
ing in the desire of the primitive Church that the 
Messiah should not only rival but surpass His 
great prototypes in the OT. Elijah and Elisha 
had wrought miracles of resuscitation (1 K 171", 
2 K 48"-), and Jesus must do the like in a more 
wonderful manner. \ 

(3) Renan regarded the miracle as an imposture. 
‘Tired of the cold reception which the Kingdom 
of God found in the capital, the friends of Jesus 
wished for a great miracle which should strike 
powerfully the incredulity of the Jerusalemites.’ 

* In Joan. Ev. Tract. xlix. § 1. 
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And the sick Lazarus lent himself to their design. 
Pallid with disease, he let himself be wrapped in 
grave-clothes and shut up in the sepulchre; and 
when Jesus, believing that he was dead, came to 
take a last look at his friend’s remains, Lazarus 
came forth in his bandages, his head covered with 
a winding-sheet. Jesus acquiesced in the fraud. 
‘Not by any fault of his own, but by that of others, 
his conscience had lost something of its original 
purity. Desperate and driven to extremity, he 
was no longer his own master. His mission over- 
whelmed him, and he yielded to the torrent. ... 
He was no more able than St. Bernard or St. Francis 
to moderate the avidity for the marvellous displayed 
by the multitude, and even by his own disciples.’ 

(4) Later criticism is still more destructive. Not 
only was the miracle never wrought, but there was 
never such aman as Lazarus. The story is ‘non- 
historical, like the History of the Creation in 
Genesis, and like the records of the other miracles 
in the Fourth Gospel; all of which are poetic de- 
velopments.’ * Keim finds the germ of the story 
in the Ebionite parable of the Rich Man and the 
Beggar (Lk 16%), ‘Tf,’ says Abraham in the 
parable, ‘to Moses and the prophets they do not 
hearken, not even if ove rise from the dead will 
they be persuaded’; and the Johannine narrative 
is this saying converted into a history: a man 
rose from the dead, and the Jews did not believe. 
Lazarus full of corruption corresponds to the 
beggar full of sores. The story is thus doubly 
divorced from reality, being an unhistorical de- 
velopment of an unauthentic parable. 


LITERATURE.—1. Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Lazarus and Dives’; 
Trench, Bruce, Orelli, and Dods on the Parables; Plummer, 
‘St. Luke’ (CC), in loc. ; Bersier, Gospel in Paris, p. 448 f. 


2. Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Lazarus of Bethany’; the standard _ 


Lives of Christ; Elmslie, Expository Lectures and Sermons, 
p. 92ff.; Maclaren, Unchanging Christ, p. 282ff. On the 
rationalistic objections to the miracle see the chapter on ‘The 
Later Miracles’ in Fairbairn’s Studies in the Life of Christ (or 
in Expositor, 1st Ser. ix. [1879] p. 178ff.), where the theories of 
Paulus, Strauss, Baur, and Renan are fully dealt with. 

D. SMITH. 

LEADING.—‘ Lead’ is used in the Gospels in its 
ordinary senses: intransitively in the description 
of the ways that lead to life or destruction (Mt 
73-14) and transitively often. The OT metaphor 
of Jehovah as a Shepherd leading His people like 
a flock (Ps 23! 801) is repeated in the parables repre- 
senting Christ as a Shepherd whose sheep recognize 
and obey Him (Jn 10% 4-*7). The general concep- 
tion of God’s leading His people, so frequent in 
the Psalms and in Deutero-Isaiah and elsewhere, 
is assumed in the petition ‘Lead us not into 
temptation’ (Mt 6%, Lk 114); for the true life is 
along a right path wherein God leads His children. 

The leadership of religious authorities is referred 
to in the description of scribes and Pharisees as 
‘blind guides’ or ‘blind Jeaders of the blind’ (Mt 
2316 1514); the metaphor being based on the sight, 
familiar in Eastern cities, of rows or files of blind 
persons each holding by the one in front. But, 
as this saying is placed by St. Luke (6) in im- 
mediate connexion with the appointment of the 
Twelve, it may be presumed that Jesus pressed on 
His disciples the necessity of their recognizing and 
qualifying for the duties of true leadership. They 
are required to have light and to let it shine, to be, 
in short, ‘men of light and leading.’ 

The position of Jesus as a Leader is most fre- 
quently expressed in terms of following. The 
imperative ‘ Follow me’ is addressed to individuals, 
as Peter and Andrew, James and John (Mt 4!° *4), 
Matthew (Mt 9°), and Philip (Jn 1%’); and to un- 
named disciples or listeners (Mt 8” 19%). It is 
repeated in the fundamental law of the Kingdom, 
where self-denial or cross-bearing is enjoined (Mt 
1674, Mk 8%4, Lk 9°83, Jn 1275); but here’ the refer- 

*E. A. Abbott, art. ‘Lazarus,’ § 4, in Hneye. Biblica. 
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ence is to Jesus as a supreme example rather than 
a present guide, and the instruction is primarily 
spiritual. It may be said that during His whole 
public ministry Jesus was leading and training 
disciples to carry on His work; while the risen 
Christ is the Head of the Church and the Leader 
of the Christian army (Mt 2818-29), 

Four times the term ‘ Leader’ (dpy7yés) is applied 
to Christ: in the EV phrases ‘Prince of life,’ 
‘Prince,’ ‘Captain (RV ‘Author’) of salvation,’ 
‘Author of faith’ (Ac 3% 531, He 2 122); and a 
similar meaning is expressed by mpdéddpouos, ‘ Fore- 
runner’ (He 6”). In these passages the leadership is 
through death from life on earth to life in heaven. 


LITERATURE.—H. Bushnell, The New Life, p. 74; Phillips 
Brooks, Mystery of Iniquity, p. 171; B. B. Warfield, Power of 
God unto Salvation, p. 151. R. Scott. 


LEARNING.—To what extent did learning pre- 
vail in Palestine in the time of Christ? and is it 
correct. to say that He Himself and His Apostles 
and disciples were illiterate ? 

Higher education existed at least in the col- 
legiate institutions of the capital. From the 
restoration following the epoch of the Exile there 
was a class of men who are known to us as 
‘seribes’ (séphérim). Their point of union was 
their knowledge of the Law, and Scriptures, 
and Traditions. So far they are parallel to the 
shastris, who are the authorities on Hindu litera- 
ture. Ezra, the second founder of the theocracy 
and a man of priestly birth, is designated a scribe 
(Ezr 7°). From his date measures were taken, 
directed to the establishment and maintenance of 
the sacred authority of the Law. The scribe was 
an interpreter to the people. The period of higher 
inspiration was giving place to an age of didactic 
literature. And a succession of able scribes arose 
who expounded the sacred books, cherished and 
enlarged tradition, determined the details of re- 
ligious observance, and wrote the Law in its ex- 
clusiveness on the minds of the people. They were 
at their best in the 4th or 3rd cent. B.c.; but 
they continued for many centuries. Pharisaism 
was a development of them, and they are also 
connected with the later books of Wisdom, while 
in the post-Christian period their chief men are 
the Rabbis. Part of their work consisted in the 
training of young scribes, and for this end schools 
or colleges were formed. In these the Scriptures 
formed a literary and theological basis, the Law, 
traditions, and national history were expounded, 
and judgment was given on the problems and 
practical questions of the time. This education 
was professional, and contained no secular culture ; 
and it was intensely national or Jewish. Yet here 
as elsewhere there were varieties of opinion and 
diverging tendencies. The schools of Hillel and 
Shammai were rival institutions in the years pre- 
ceding the birth of our Lord. A generation later 
Hillel was succeeded by his perhaps more liberal 
grandson, Gamaliel, to whose classroom St. Paul 
came from Asia Minor to be trained in the Law. 

Other schools less exclusively religious, more 
akin to Greek institutions, are known to have 
existed in Jerusalem and other towns, where 
especially the sons of men not opposed to the 
Roman occupation might be trained for public 
life. Jews of the Dispersion were at home in the 
Greek language, and had more immediate access 
to Greek literature. About the time of Christ 
several of the later apocryphal books were written. 
Culture was widespread, and at least two Jews 
belong to general literature : Philo the philosopher 
of Alexandria, who endeavoured to reconcile Hel- 
lenism and Judaism ; and Josephus the historian, 
who was brought up in Jerusalem. 

But the work of the seribes was not confined to 
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‘higher education.’ In every village they had 
planted a synagogue, and in connexion with every 
synagogue an elementary school was ultimately 
opened, For many centuries the training of the 
young was a duty enjoined upon parents. About 
B.C. 75, Simon ben Shetach, a scribe and Pharisee, 
is said to have carried a law requiring boys to 
attend ‘the elementary school.’ Probably before 
that date a lower school system (such as was 
known to exist in the Greek world) was tentatively 
tried in all leading centres. Now education was 
made compulsory. The schoolroom, known as 
the ‘house of the book,’ was either part of the 
synagogue or of the teacher’s house. The teacher, 
or hazzan, belonged to a humble rank of the fra- 
ternity of scribes. Lk (57) refers to a gathering of 
teachers of the law (voyodiddoxahx) from every city 
and village of the land. Whether or not school- 
masters are included, the reference implies a wide 
diffusion of education. 

The instruction given in these schools is con- 
sidered by Ramsay (Education of Christ) superior 
to that of Greece or any other ancient land. The 
subjects of study and methods of teaching were 
calculated to call forth and develop the best 
mental faculties of the boys. In the choice of 
subjects the theoretical and practical were suc- 
cessfully combined; and pupils were taught both 
to think and to act, while maxims of duty were 
graven on their memories. The standard of aver- 
age intelligence was therefore high. And while in 
most cases no regular secondary education fol- 
lowed, it is to be remembered that the synagogue 
remained a place of instruction rather than of 
formal worship, and also that talented young men 
could carry reading and study farther than public 

rovision was made for. Whether any of the 
eading disciples were educated in Jerusalem can- 
not be definitely known. But they were not 
ignorant. On the contrary, they were men of 
keen intelligence and ardent spirit, who had been 
cherishing the Messianic hope and found in Jesus 
the realization of their dreams. 

Ancient literature was mainly religious; and 
learning is founded on literature. But though the 
circle of learning had religion as its centre, it in- 
eluded some study of all the obvious phenomena 
of nature. Modern discovery is proving that not 
only famous countries such as Serpt or Baby- 
lonia, but also peoples whose very names were 
formerly unknown, had a developed civilization 
and system of thought. Amongst the Israelites 
Moses and Solomon are credited (Ac 77", 1 K 479-34) 
with all the knowledge the world then possessed ; 
and to the latter are attributed not only poetry and 

hilosophy, but also an exhaustive knowledge of 
Natural History. The people were skilled in 
music and in works of architecture. But while 
Israel was Bieta its prophets, the imaginative 
genius of Greece was creating a secular literature 
and founding sciences. Gradually Greek influence 
extended to all lands. It was felt in Jerusalem 
even in the days of greatest exclusiveness. Greek 
was the language of the Hellenistic Jews, and the 
Septuagint was their Bible. Greek ideas were 
thus diffused over the surface of Hebraic religion, 
and helped to enrich the thought and life of the 
planters of Christianity. Of the NT writings it 
may confidently be said that they are not the 
work of unlearned men. St. Paul was probably 

_much more learned than his letters show (Ac 
26%*4). The Johannine writings are artistically 
conceived, and studded with gems of thought and 
expression. The Epistles to the Hebrews and 
Ephesians show an imaginative scope and a rhe- 
torical power scarcely surpassed. St. Luke had a 
literary faculty rare amongst physicians. It is 
true that Peter and John are styled ‘ unlearned’ 
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(Ac 41°); yet this is but the technical description 
(dypdumaro. kal lduGrar) of men who had not gradu- 
ated in the colleges of the scribes. If not many 
noble were called (1 Co 1°), there were at least 
some who combined spiritual insight with literary 
culture, and who were able to express the new 
ideas in forms whose beauty is partially hidden 
by their Divineness.  ~ 

Of Jesus Himself His enemies asked (Jn 75), 
‘How knoweth this man letters (ypdupara), having 
never learned?’ No doubt it was true that He 
had never studied Jewish theology at any of the 
great Rabbinical schools. But not only did He 
have a thorough knowledge of the letter of the 
OT, as He repeatedly showed (see, ¢.g., Mt 57-8 
123. 40fr, 131. 154 ‘7h. 1 94f- 17ff. 2)13. 16. 42 2982. 37ff. 43ff. 
2415. 37M. 9654 2746), but He revealed an insight into 
Scripture and an expository skill (and this was 
what the Jews ecally. meant by His ‘knowing 
letters’) at which they were compelled to marvel 
(Jn 7). This ‘learning’ of Jesus, for ypdupuara in 
Gr. (like Lat. literw, Eng. ‘ letters’) is synonymous 
with ‘learning,’ had its human side without doubt. 
His education in Scripture would begin in the 
family circle, and most probably be continued in a 
synagogue school. In early youth He showed His 
interest in the synagogal instruction (Lk 2%), and 
ever afterwards it was His ‘custom’ to frequent 
those services of the synagogue at which Moses 
and the Prophets were read and explained (Lk 41), 
But His ‘learning’ and consequent ‘teaching,’ on 
the spiritual side, as He Himself declared, caine 
from an inward and Divine spring (Jn 7!* 1"), a 
saying which helps to explain the statement of 
two of the Synoptists (Mt 7” || Mk 1”), ‘ He taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes’ (ypappareis). See also art. EDUCATION. 


LiTtERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Education’; Schtrer, HJ P 
II. i. 323-350, ii. 47-52 ; Edersheim, Life and Times, i. 228-234 ; 
Stalker, Imago Christi, pp. 147-164. R. Scort. 


LEAYEN.—The effect of leaven upon dough to 
which it is added is due to minute living organisms 
disseminated through it in great numbers. These 
organisms are one or more species of yeast-fungi. 
They are the most important agents of the alcoholic 
fermentation, which they produce in dough as well 
as in solutions of sugar. Whether lodged in sour 
dough (leaven) or collected free out of fermenting 
vats (compressed yeast), they cause the same effect 
when introduced into bread sponge. At the pre- 
sent time leaven is not so much used for the light- 
ening of bread as yeast, because it is apt to impart 
to bread a sour taste and a disagreeable odour. 


Yeast-fungi were first recognized (1680) by the Dutch naturalist 
Leuwenhéck in the scum floating on the surface of fermenting 
beer. With his imperfect lenses he was able to observe little of 
their structure beyond the fact that they were very small 
globules. They are now known to be single-celled plants, 
having for the most part an oval or ellipsoidal shape. The in- 
dividual yeast-cell consists of a mass of protoplasm enclosed in 
a delicate wall of cellulose. The protoplasm, as in the case of 
all the fungi, contains no chlorophyll, and is, accordingly, 
dependent upon organic matter for its nourishment. It is 
granular, and usually shows one large non-contractile vacuole 
or several small vacuoles containing water. It has also a 
nucleus, which, however, can be brought into view only after 
special treatment. The size of the yeast-cell varies from 1°5 
microns to 15 microns in diameter. (The micron equals 5,455 
inch). During the inactive stage the cells are isolated, but in an 
actively fermenting medium they occur in groups or families, 
organically united and consisting of from two to six or eight 
members in varying stages of development. When the mem- 
bers reach maturity, they separate from one another, each one 
having the capacity to produce a new group. This is the 
method by which the plant propagates itself. An isolated cell 
sends out a little pimple or bud on the) surface. The bud is 
destined to become an independent cell of the same size as the 
cell which produced it; but, before it is mature, it may itself 
form a bud which in turn may form another bud of its own, the 
mother-cell in the meantime forming a second bud at a different 
point. A sort of chain of sprouts, usually curved, is formed as 
the result of this Paya of budding or gemmation. The suc- 
cessive buds round up and finally separate themselves as in- 
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dependent individuals. Pasteur, to whose elaborate investiga- 
tions we are deeply indebted for our knowledge of the agents 
and the process of fermentation, found that two cells produced 
eight in two hours at a temperature of 13 degrees C. The 
multiplication is more rapid at a higher temperature. 

Yeast-fungi secure their food for the most part from weak 
solutions of grape-sugar. They convert grape-sugar into alcohol 
and carbon dioxide. This conversion is known as the alcoholic 
fermentation. The same action takes place in moistened wheat- 
flour when yeast is mixed with it. The wheat grain contains a 
ferment, diastase, whose function is the conversion of the in- 
soluble starch of the grain into soluble grape-sugar for the 
nourishment of the. embryo when the grain germinates. Dias- 
tase is present, of course, in wheat-flour, and when the condi- 
tions of moisture and temperature are supplied, as in a gently 
heated bread sponge, it effects the same conversion as under 
natural conditions in the germinating grain. Some of the flour 
starch is changed into grape-sugar, in which the yeast-cells 
excite the alcoholic fermentation. The bubbles of the gas 
carbon dioxide produced in the fermentation are entangled in 
the glutinous sponge, and, expanded by heat, puff it up or 
lighten it. If, now, more flour is thoroughly mixed with this 
sponge so as to scatter the yeast-cells of the sponge throughout 
the mass, the whole will shortly be leavened by the gas which 
continues to be given off by the agency of the rapidly multiply- 
ing cells. A practically indefinite quantity of flour so treated 
can be leavened by ‘a little leaven.’ 

The week which began with the Passover is 
called ‘the days of unleavened bread’ (Mt 26”, 
Mk 141 2, Lk 221-7), from the practice enjoined in 
Ex 23!) Ly 23°, Dt 16% * 8 

The effect of leaven in raising a mass of dough 
(see above) is the basis of our Lord’s parable of the 
Leaven (Mt 13%, Lk 13°21), which sets forth the 
gradual and pervasive influence of the Kingdom of 
God upon the whole of human society. 

The fermentation produced by leaven was re- 
garded as a species of putrefaction, and this, 
together with the tendency of leaven to spread, 
explains the figure in which ‘the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees’ stands for their corrupt 
teaching (Mt 16% 1, Mk 8%), or, as St. Luke puts it 
more specifically in the case of the Pharisees, their 
hypocrisy (Lk 12!). ‘The leaven of Herod’ (Mk 8") 
sunilarly denotes the policy of the Herodian party. 


LITERATURE.—Trench, Dods, Bruce, Orelli on the Parables ; 
Winterbotham, Kingdom of Heaven, 70; Drummond, Stones 
Rolled Away, 144; Scott-Holland, God’s City, 143; Macmillan, 
Two Worlds are Ours, 153; R. Flint, Christ’s Kingdom, 170. 

W. L. PoTEAT and JAMES PATRICK. 


LEAVES.—The tree is often used in NT as a 
symbol of the life of a man. Leaves are the in- 
dication of the existence of life in the tree. The 
barren fig-tree was cursed by our Lord because it 
had leaves only (Mt 21%, Mk 111%) and _ no fruit. 
See 'IG-TREE. We have here a type of religious 
profession unaccompanied by practice, a spiritual 
condition which always drew from our Lord the 
strongest condemnation. 

The putting forth of leaves by the fig-tree is 
referred to by our Lord as one of the indications 
that summer is nigh (Mt 24%, Mk 13%). See 
Robertson Nicoll, Ten Minute Sermons, 59. 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

LEBBAUS.—The name ‘ Lebbeus’ has com- 
pletely disappeared from the RV; in the AV it 
occurs (Mt 10°) in the list of the Apostles : ‘Leb- 
beus, whose surname was Thaddeus.’ [On this 
spelling see Scrivener’s Paragraph Bible, p. \xxxi, 
note 3]. This is the reading of the Received Text, 
which is still maintained in the Patriarchal Edition 
of the Greek Testament (Constantinople, 1904), 
and supported by most of the Greek MSS, to which 
was added lately the Palimpsest of Cairo. 
modern critical editions are unanimous in the 
omission of ‘ whose surname was,’ but are divided 
about the name itself, reading either ‘ Thaddeus,’ 
as Lachmann, Tregelles, WH, RV, or ‘ Lebbzeus,’ as 
Alford, Tischendorf, and WH in the margin. The 
question of reading is here of singular importance ; 
for the name is one of the test passages of textual 
criticism in the NT. WH (§ 304) adduce the read- 
ing ‘ Thaddeus’ found only in NB as proof of the 
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unique excellence of these MSS, and are inclined 
to attribute the name ‘ Lebbeeus’ to an attempt 
to bring Levi (Mk 2") within the number of the 
Twelve. But if so, why was this attempt not 
madein Mk 38? There ‘ Lebbeeus’ is attested only 
by D and the Old Latin MSS a 6 d if iq 7, whereas 
in Mt. D has the support of at least one Greek 
minuscule (122), of k—the oldest Latin witness, 
spelt zebbeus [the others, a b g h gat, read in Mt. 
‘Judas Zelotes’]—and of all witnesses for the TR. 
The reading of the latter is apparently a conflation 
of the name Lebbzeus (Mt.) with the name Thad- 
deeus (Mk.); while D, as is its custom, assimilated 
Mk. to Mt. Allen (#87 5032) sees in ‘ Lebbzeus’ 
the ‘ Western’ gloss of a copyist, who connected 
the name Thaddeus with thédi=mamma, and 
wished to substitute a not dissimilar name, which 
should be more appropriate to an Apostle and less 
undignified. 

A trace of the name ‘ Lebbeeus’ is also found in 
the list of the Apostles as given in Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron according to Ishodad; but here ‘Lebbzeus’ 
is inserted between ‘James’ and ‘son of Alphai,’ 
and Judas Jacobi is added afterwards (see Zahn’s 
Com. on Mt., and Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mephar- 
reshe, ii. 270). The Syriac lexicographer Bar 
Bahlul explained that Judas Thomas was called 
Lebbeus and Thaddeus on account of his wisdom, 
Very curious is the testimony of the MSS of the 
Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum. The MSS AB 
give ‘p poo NN “IpANT pan ova 
C has ‘Pp yDO “pnt pan OW 
Here 015) seems to be a combination of ‘ Leb- 
beeus’ and ‘ Judas,’ and “pn a confusion of ‘ Thad- 
deus’ with ‘was surnamed.’ In the Ap. Const. 
vi. 14, cod. h spells Aevaios, viii. 25, cod. d AeBatos ; 
it is a pity that the new edition of Funk does not 
contain the lists of the Apostles given by de 
Lagarde, p. 282f. In Ap. Const. vii. 46, Judas 
Jacobi is mentioned as third bishop of Jerusalem. 
The list of Lag. p. 283, distinguishes Judas Jacobi 
as the tenth Apostle from Oaddatos 6 AeBatos kat 
‘Tovéas as the eleventh. In the Synaxaries of the 
Greek Church (1) Judas (in Lk.), ‘ who is called by 
Mt. and Mk. Thaddeus and Lebbeeus,’ the brother 
of Jesus after the flesh, is celebrated on the 19th 
June, and, together with the other Apostles, on 
30th June, as the last of them. From him is dis- 
tinguished (2) the Apostle Thaddeus, who is also 
Lebbzeus, one of the Seventy, celebrated on the 21st 
August ; and (3) Judas Zelotes on the 22nd May. 

As supplement to the art. Jupas (i. 906), it may be stated that 
this strange combination ‘Judas Zelotes,’ mentioned above as 
the reading of the Old Latin MSS in Mt 103, is attested for Rome 
by the chronographer of the year 334, by the list of the canonical 
books of the year 382; and for Ravenna by the mosaics of the 
great Baptistry (5th cent.). From the oldest MSS of the Mar- 
tyrologium Hieronymianwm it would appear that also in the 
name of the 28th Oct. ‘SS. Simon and Jude App. MM.’ the 
latter, name is not an abbreviation of Judas Jacobi, but of 
Judas Zelotes. 

The meaning of the name ‘ Lebbeeus’ is equally 
doubtful. The explanation corculwm by Jerome 
(after the surname of Scipio Nasica) is not proved. 
For relationship with Levi the spelling Aevacos and 
Aad might be adduced, against it the double 66. 
A lat the beginning of a name may have the same 
origin as the Z in Lulianus=Julianus, Lestus= 
Justus, ete. J. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. 325) derived 
‘Lebbeeus’ from the home of the man, and so 
already Ishodad. Josephus (Ant. xiii. § 97) men- 
tions a town Lemba in Moab, which he calls Libba 
(xiv. 17 [v.2. Libias]). Dalman (Words of Jesus, 50, 
Grammatik?, Lid) oom Pheen. x25 (CTS i. 147), 
and Sinaitic x2? (Euting, Sin. Inschriften, 421) 
and denies affinity with Levi. Finally, the name 
Labbu (=Nebo) may be compared in the Syriae 
Doctrine of Addai. 

That there was another Judas besides the traitor 
among the Twelve is attested by Jn 14”, and it is 
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possible that later his name was less used to avoid 
remembrance of the traitor and confusion with 
him, and that his original name ‘Judas’ was re- 

laced by ‘ Thaddzeus’ in Mk. and by ‘ Lebbzeus’ 
in Mt. (if this be the true reading tor Mt.). In 
Ac 1° we have three names—Joseph, Barsabbas, 
Justus ; in a similar way we should get here three 
or even four —Judas, son of James, Lebbzeus, 
Thaddeus. The testimony of Origen (c. Cels. i. 
62 [Berlin ed. i. 113]) is rather confused. Against 
Celsus, who mentioned ‘ publicans and sailors’ in 
the plural among the ten or eleven followers of 
Jesus, Origen says that by the sailors Celsus may 
mean the sons of Zebedee ; but of publicans there 
was only Matthew among the Twelve. Even if 
the publican Aevjs (so cod. A, Aevis P) followed 
Jesus, yet he was not of the number of the 
Twelve, ef ui) katd twa Trev dvriypdgpwv Tod Kara 
Mdpxov evayyedlov. Did Origen know the reading 
of D and its Latin allies in Mk., and identify Leb- 
beeus with Levi? * 


LITERATURE.—See vol. i. pp. 103, 457, 906 ; and below at end 
of art. THADD&Us. Es. NESTLE. 


LEGION (Acyidv [Aeyedv], a loan-word from the 
Latin Jegio, which meant originally a ‘gathering’ 
of the citizen army of Rome).—The word ‘legion’ 
occurs in two contexts in the Gospels. One is in 
the scene at Gethsemane, when Peter cut off the 
ear of the high priest’s slave (Mt 26°) ; the other 
occurs in the narrative about the man with the 
unclean spirit in the country of the Gerasenes 
(Mk 5% 4, Lk 8; but not in Matthew’s account, 
which gives two men). In both cases the reference 
is to the large number of persons who compose a 
legion : in the one case the legions of angels are at 
the disposal of Jesus, if He asks for them; in the 
other the great number of evil spirits can be de- 
scribed only by the name ‘legion.’ The present 
writer cannot recall any such use of the word 
‘legion’ in non-Christian authors. It seems certain 
also that in the NT the word is not a translation 
of any Aramaic word. The conclusion is that, if 
Aramaic is behind the passages where the word 
occurs, the expression was imported into that lan- 
guage from Greek, and reveals the great im- 
pression made on the minds of Orientals by the 
yast organized unity of the Roman army, with 
which they had become acquainted since the 
Roman occupation of Syria by Pompey (B.C. 
64-63). Atleast three and often more (see Hardy’s 
Studies in Roman History, 181 ff.) legions were 

uartered in that province during the whole of 
the Ist cent. A.D., and the sight of these mag- 
nificent troops, as they marched in column along 
the great roads of the country, must have power- 
_ fully impressed the natives with the numbers 
and power of the Roman people. An innumer- 
able number of persons came to be spoken of as 
cy Ls bate 

The full strength of 2 Roman legion was about 
6000 men, or about that of a modern infantry 
division, but the subdivision was different. In- 
stead of brigades, battalions, companies, and sec- 
tions, there were 10 cohortes, each commanded by 
a tribunus militum, 3 manipuli in each cohors, 
and 2 centurie in each manipulus. The uniform 
of all ordinary legionaries was the same. The 
legion was commanded by a Jlegatus legionis 
{lieutenant-general). See also BAND. 


_ LireRATURE.—W. Ramsay, 4 Manual of Roman Antiquities, 
revised and partly rewritten by R. Lanciani, 15th ed. (London, 


1894) ch. xii. (on p. 459f. there are references to other literature). 
ALEX. SOUTER. 
*On the reading @xddaio é iximantls AsSBuios for Mt. see 
vy. Soden, 1. p. 1¢74, and 7b. p. 1313 for the reading of D in Mk. 
What, according to y. Soden, the true reading in Mt. is we 
have not been able to discover. The MSS NB represent, accord- 
ing to him (and others), the recension of Hesychius. 
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LEGS (Jn 19*!*).—The breaking of the legs with 
a heavy club or bar (cxedoxorla, crurifragium) was 
inflicted as a capital punishment on slaves and 
others who incurred the anger of irresponsible 
masters (for reff. see Westcott’s note). The victim, 
with legs broken, hands cut off, and otherwise 
mutilated, was thrown.still alive into a pit; often 
the deathblow was given in some other way 
(‘fractis cruribus occiduntur,’? Ammian Marcell. 
Hist. xiv. 9). Crurifragiwm formed no part of 
crucifixion itself, but was perhaps usually added 
in Judéea to secure a speedy death, as otherwise 
those crucified might linger for several days (cf. 
Lactantius, iv. 26, ‘His executioners did not think 
it necessary to break His bones, as was their pre- 
vailing custom’). Death would then ensue in one 
of the following ways—(1) From shock; in which 
case it would be immediate. (2) From hemor- 
rhage; such blows given by a heavy bar might 
cause complete tearing of the skin, producing what 
is known as ‘a compound fracture,’ which would 
speedily result in bleeding to death owing to the 
tearing of the blood-vessels. This would be especi- 
ally likely to occur from the upright position in 
which the victim was suspended. (3) From gan- 
grene, which would ensue if neither shock nor 
hemorrhage were fatal, and would make recovery 
impossible. Thus the bodies might be removed. 
Edersheim says (Life and Times, ii. 613): ‘The 
breaking of the bones was always followed by a 
coup de grace by sword, lance, or stroke (the 
perforatio or percussio sub alas), which immedi- 
ately put an end to what remained of life. Thus 
the “‘ breaking of the bones” was a sort of increase 
of punishment by way of compensation for its 
shortening by the final stroke that followed.’ Cf. 
Quinctilian, ‘cruces succiduntur: percussos sepeliri 
carnifex non vetat.’? But Meyer is of opinion that 
the addition of a finishing blow by which (and 
therefore not by crurifragium in itself) death was 
brought about, cannot be shown, and least of all 
from Jn 19%, Crurifragiwm, as well as crucifixion, 
was abolished by Constantine, the first Christian 
emperor. The Jews did not make their request to 
Pilate with the desire to intensify the sufferings of 
Jesus and the robbers, but because only in this 
way could they have the bodies taken down. They 
had in view Dt 21% (though this law did not refer 
to crucifixion, a punishment unknown to the 
Israelites), more especially as they feared the 
pollution of the coming Sabbath, which was a high 
day (v.*). 

yi esus being crucified ‘in the midst,’ the soldiers 
would naturally begin with the robbers who were on 
either side, and so come last to Him. This is better 
than Bengel’s explanation (‘cui destinatum cruri- 
fragium distulerant, diuturnioris doloris causa’). 
His legs were not broken as He was already dead, 
but a soldier gave the spear-thrust to make sure, 
Thus the type of the Paschal lamb (Ex 12%, Nu 
912), and the declaration of God’s protection of the 
righteous (Ps 34”), were remarkably fulfilled (Jn 
19°°) ; and the sacred body of Christ, which had 
previously been subjected to insult and abuse, was 
preserved from the last indignity when once His 
work was finished. The omission of the erwrifra- 
giwm is very important, showing that the execu- 
tioners were convinced of the reality of the death 
of Jesus. The Synoptists make no mention of the 
incident, probably (as Godet) because Jesus Him- 
self was not affected by it and His Person alone was 
of consequence to them, not those of the two male- 
factors. Neither would St. John have mentioned 
it but for the relation of the fact to the prophecy 
which struck him so forcibly. ‘To understand 
what John felt at the moment which he here 
recalls, we must suppose a believing Jew, familiar 
with the OT, seeing the soldiers approach who are 
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to break the legs of the three victims. He asks 
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which a later age learns to differentiate are classed 


himself anxiously what is to be done to the body 
of the Messiah, which is still more sacred than the 
Paschal lamb. And lo, simultaneously and in 
the most unexpected manner, this body is rescued 
from the brutal operation which threatened it, 
and receives the spear-thrust, thereby realizing 
the spectacle which repentant Israel is one day 
to behold.’ 

The so-called Gospel according to Peter has a 
curious perversion of the account, representing the 
crurifragiwm as omitted not in the case of Jesus, 
but in that of the penitent robber. ‘One of the 
malefactors reproached them, saying, We have 
suffered this for the evils that we have done, but 
this man having become the Saviour of men, what 
wrong hath He done to you? And they, being 
angered at him, commanded that his legs should 
not be broken, that he might die in torment’ (see 
Robinson and James, Gospel and Revelation of 
Peter; also the edd. by Swete (p. 7) and by the 
author of Supern. Rel. (p. 63)). 


LirERATURE.—Neander, Life of Christ; Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah; Godet, St. John; Keim, Jesus of 
Nazara, vi. 253 ; Lipsius, de Cruce, ii. 14, iii. 14; Hastings’ DB 
iil. 94, W. H. DUNDAS. 


LEPROSY (dérpa, Mk 1%, Lk 5; and dempés, 
[leper] Mt 8? 10° 11° 26®, Mk 1%° 148, Lk 427 72? 1732),— 
The name of a disease common in Palestine in the 
time of Christ, for the cleansing of which many 
mighty works were performed. The great difficulty 
in knowing the exact nature of the disease from 
which the leper suffered lies in the fact that the 
word ‘leprosy’ is used as the English equivalent 
of three different foreign words—the Heb. nyny 
(zaraath), the Gr. érpa, and the Gr. é\é@as and 
é\eparriacis. And the subject is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the term last mentioned, 
elephantiasis, is used to-day for a disease of quite 
another nature from that described under that 
name by the early Greek medical writers. 

(1) nyiy (za@raath) is the word tr. in EV ‘leprosy’ ; 
the root meaning is to smite. The symptoms of 
zara ath are fully described in Lv 13, and we have 
other scattered references to the disease in the OT. 
To enter into a full examination of OT leprosy 
would be out of place here, but it may be said that 
neither true leprosy (in the modern sense) nor any 
other known disease answers to all the signs de- 
scribed. We must either suppose, as is conceivable 
but not highly probable, that the disease described 
in Ly 13 has disappeared or greatly changed its 
character from new environment, or that the term 
zardath included a great variety of skin diseases, 
some infectious in the modern sense, but all of 
them regarded in ancient times as rendering their 
victims ceremonially impure. Of these diseases, to 
take a few examples, we seem to be able to recog- 
nize psoriasis in the expression ‘a leper white as 
snow’; favus (a common disease among Eastern 
Jews to-day) and perhaps ‘ringworm’ in the de- 
scription of the ‘ plague of the head and the beard’ 
(vv.79-) ; and the disease vitiligo in the symptom 
termed ‘freckled spot’ (p73, v.%), the exactly 


equivalent word (sg) (b0hak) being used for this 


condition in Palestine and Arabia to-day. On the 
other hand, there are in the references to zaéra‘ath 
an extraordinary absence of the symptoms of true 
leprosy which will be mentioned lower down ; the 
extremely slow process of this latter disease, and 
its practically hopeless outlook, ill tallies with 
either the frequent examinations—at intervals of 
seven days—or the elaborate directions, evidently 
meant for use, for restoration of a cured person to 
the community. 

The history of medicine shows that in the un- 
developed state of medical science many diseases 


as one disease; of no department has this been 
truer than of diseases affecting the skin. In the 
Middle Ages many persons affected with syphilis 
were put in the lazar hospitals of Northern Europe 
through the mistaken idea that they were lepers. 

(2) Aérpa (meaning ‘rough’ or ‘scaly’) was the 
name given by the Greek physicians to a disease 
known to-day as psoriasis. It is a non-contagious, 
irritating, but by no means fatal disease, in which 
white scales form on various parts of, and occa- 
sionally all over, the body. In such cases the ex- 
pression ‘a leper white as snow’ might be not in- 
appropriate. The disease is not hereditary nor in 
any marked degree repulsive, unless, as is unusual, 
the face is attacked ; in this respect it is the very 
opposite of true leprosy, with which, moreover, it 
cannot be confused. 

In the LXX Aézpe is used as the equivalent of zéra‘ath ; and as 
the former was well known, the translators apparently regarded 
this disease as the nearest equivalent to that described in the 
OT. In the same way the Synoptists, and among them Luke, 
the ‘beloved physician,’ in using Aérpx and Aerpos, were using 
words which had a definite meaning to the outside world. 

(3) True leprosy—the éregavrlasis of the Greeks 
—is certainly no new disease, and references to it 
are found in Egyptian inscriptions many centuries 
before the Israelites left Egypt. It is also said 
that it was known in India at an equally primitive 
period. Hippocrates appears to refer to it under 
the name of the ‘Phcenician disease,’ and Galen 
under the name ‘elephantiasis.’ It is stated by 
Pliny that it was brought to Europe from Syria by 
the army of Ptolemy (61 B.c.). From this time 
references to it are common, but always under the 
name elephantiasis. 

It is evident, therefore, that at the time of the 
Gospels, \¢xpa—in the classical medical sense—was 
primarily the well-known skin disease psoriasis. 
At the same time it is highly probable that the 
disease elephantiasis—true leprosy—together with 
other skin affections, ¢.g. vitiligo, favus, ete., were, 
from the point of view of ceremonial uncleanness, 
included in the term lepra, the word having, as 1s 
usual with medical terms, a much wider signifi- 
cation among the lay public than among the medi- 
eal authors. The fact that tradition has from the 
earliest period pointed to true leprosy as the disease 
of the Bible, certainly makes it probable that it at 
least was one of the diseases recognized by the 
Rabbis as zéradath; and doubtless its specially 
horrible and fatal character has caused it to gradu- 
ally displace all others in the popular mind. 

It might be thought that Rabbinical commentaries or existing 
Jewish custom might help to throw a light on the subject, but 
neither of these is any real help. The Talmud teaches that 
zarwath refers to any disease with cutaneous eruptions or 
sores, and indeed some references appear to demonstrate that 
the writers considered the disease non-contagious; as, for 
example, the rule that a bridegroom, suspecting himself affected, 
might wait till seven days after his marriage before reporting 
his condition. The Rabbinical comments, instead of correlating 
the Levitical description with known medical facts, are rather 
engaged in impressing the importance of a literal adherence 
to the text of the Mosaic law. 

Modern custom among the Jews in the East does 
not seem to view true leprosy with the aversion of 
even Moslems and Christians. Of six cases of well- 
marked leprosy among the Jews of Jerusalem which 
the present writer can recall, only one of them, a 
stranger from India, was in any way isolated, and 
he only after he had been in the English Hospital 
for some days among all the other patients ; when 
he could no Jonger be kept he was sent to the Leper 
Hospital, where he died. The other cases, a Russian 
Jewess, three Spanish Jewesses, and a Spanish 
Jewish boy, all lived at home and mixed freely 
with their friends; the boy, indeed, long after he 
had marked symptoms of anzesthetic leprosy, con- 
tinued to attend a large Jewish boys’ school with- 
out any sign of opposition or trouble. The Eastern 
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Jews, on the other hand, manifest at times great 
fear of the contagiousness of tuberculous, or as they 
would popularly be called, ‘scrofulous’ affections 
of the skin and of the lymphatic glands. These 
seem by tradition to be recognized as contagious. 

When it is remembered that it is only in very 
recent years, in the life of the present generation 
of medical men, that the true nature both of lep- 
rosy (elephantiasis) and of ‘scrofula’ has been 
discovered, itis difficult to believe that the Jews 
of Palestine, even in NT times, recognized the 
sharply-defined varieties of disease we do to-day. 
It is therefore pcable that, while the leprosy of 
the NT certainly included some developments of 
the disease we now know as psoriasis and allied 
affections with a scaly eruption, and almost cer- 
tainly a proportion of cases of ‘true leprosy,’ it 
may also have included cases of ‘lupus,’ ‘scrofu- 
lous’ (7.e. tuberculous) glands, and varieties of 
parasitic skin affections, such as ‘ringworm’ and 
favus, both of which are very common among the 
Jews of the East to-day. 

True leprosy (elephantiasis) has for so many 
centuries been identified with the disease now 
called by that name, and, indeed, is likely to be for 
so many generations, that some description of this 
disease, especially as it occurs to-day in the Holy 
Land, is here not out of place. It 1s a disease of 
world-wide distribution, though apparently dying 
out of most European lands, where, as in England 
and France, it was once rampant. India, China, 
South Africa, and the Sandwich Islands are to-day 
the great habitats of leprosy. Climate appears to 
have no real effect on it. It is not hereditary ; 
the children of lepers, if removed to healthy sur- 
roundings at an early age, seldom take the disease, 
while advance of the disease usually produces 
sterility. There is no doubt that it is contagious, 
but only by close personal contact; attendants 
on lepers run very little risk if they are careful ; 
and they cannot, as was once supposed, carry 
the contagion to others. Although the almost 
world-wide custom of isolating lepers is founded 
upon the doubtful tradition of this being the 
special and peculiar disease described in the Mosaic 
law, yet from every point of view this is desirable 
both for the poor victims themselves, who are 
always to some degree incapacitated and suffering, 
and for the sake of their healthy neighbours. A1- 
though a leper in the street is no danger to the 
pase Pe he must in his home be a danger to his 

amily, and no other disease reduces a human being 
for so many years to such a hideous wreck. 

With respect to the ultimate cause of leprosy, 
Hansen has demonstrated (1871) that it is due to a 
special micro-organism, the bacillus lepre, similar 
in appearance, and to some extent in the action on 
the human tissues, to the tubercle bacillus. How 
the poison enters the body is not known. The 
disease occurs so sporadically that there must be 
some cause other than contagion; but what this 
may be hasnever been proved. The theory recently 
revived by Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.C.S., 
that the disease is due to a diet of fish, is not borne 
out by the facts. In Palestine, in particular, the 
great majority of the lepers have never eaten fish 
at all, as they come from inland villages: fish is 
very seldom eaten by the Moslems in Palestine, 
and the only people who eat it—the Jews regu- 
larly, and the Christians at their fasts when living 
in the cities—suffer least from this disease. 

Leprosy manifests itself in three forms: (1) the 
tubercular or nodular, (2) the anesthetic, and (3) 
the mixed. Chronic cases, however they begin, 
tend to assume in the later stages the third or 
mixed type. 

(1) In the tubercular form, after a 
period of indefinite duration during whic 


rodromal 
there is 


a gradual loss of power and vivacity, obscure pains 
in the limbs and joints, feverish attacks and loss 
of appetite, the first definite signs to appear are 
symmetrical discoloured blotches, especially over 
the back. These blotches are at the first most 
marked during feverish attacks. Soon afterwards, 
definite tubercles, at first pink but later brownish, 
arise; the skin in these places is thickened and 
found to be infiltrated. The tubercles have a 
special tendency to form on the folds of the cheek, 
the nose, the lips, and the forehead. At this time 
some amount of ulceration about the soft palate 
often assists the diagnosis. The nodules enlarge 
and from time to time ulcerate and become en- 
crusted with discharge. In cases where the face is 
particularly attacked the expression is entirely 
altered, and a most characteristic ‘lion-like’ or 
‘satyr-like’ expression is developed. The Jeonti- 
asis of Aretzeus and the satyrias (=satyriasis) of 
Aristotle (de Gen. Animal. Iv. iii. 22) are both 
supposed on these grounds to have been true 
leprosy. As a rule the eyebrows fall out, and the 
eyes, in addition to suflering from keratitis, be- 
come staring in appearance through scarring 
about the eyelids. The voice is often hoarse, and 
the breathing loud and wheezing through ulcera- 
tion of the vocal chords. The hands and feet, 
sometimes the first to suffer, always in time become 
ulcerated, though the most severe changes in them 
are probably secondary to nerve lesions. The 
disease from first to last has an average duration 
of nine years; if it runs its full course and is not 
terminated, as is usual, by the onset of tubercu- 
losis, it leads to gradual mental decay, coma, and 
death. 

(2) The anesthetic variety, if not complicated, is 
not nearly so horrible nor so fatal. Here the 
incidence of the disease falls on the nerve trunks, 
which may quite early in the disease be felt 
thickened trom inflammation due to bacterial in- 
fection. The prodromal symptoms are similar 
to those described, but the onset of the disease is 
often not remarked until the patient finds that 
certain parts of the body are without sensation. 
Thus it is narrated of Father Damien that, 
although he had vague symptoms which made him 
suspicious, he was not convinced that he was a 
leper until he found he had placed his feet in 
scalding water without feeling the heat. As the 
disease progresses, the nerve lesions cause various 
discoloured patches and blisters on the skin, 
wasting of muscles and contraction of the tendons, 
a peculiar claw-like appearance of the hands,— 
the result of partial paralysis,—disfigurement of 
the nails, deep chronic ulceration of the foot, and 
finally progressive loss of various fingers and toes, 
and even of the feet and occasionally of the hands. 
Many of these later changes also occur in the 
tubercular form as the nerves become affected. 
An anzesthetic case which keeps to this type ma 
last 20, 30, or even more years, and some such 
cases become ‘cured,’ that is, the disease actually 
ceases to progress, though the results of its work 
can never be remedied. 

(3) In Palestine, as has been already suggested, 
the great majority of cases are of the mixed form ; 
cases of pure anzesthetic type are exceptional. 

Leprosy in modern Palestine is not a common 
disease, but is prominently to the front from three 
causes : firstly, because of the interest excited in 
Christians of all Churches, and the special appeal 
made to their charitable feelings from the tradi- 
tional view that these sufferers are the veritable 
lepers of the OT and NT; secondly, because its 
results are so manifest and repulsive, and its pro- 
gress so slow, that a comparatively small number 
of cases are very much in evidence; and, lastly, 
because practically all the lepers in the land are 
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segregated together by order of the Government 
in a few chief towns, all resorted to by travellers. 
There the lepers, being unable to work for a living, 
sit in groups in prominent places, and endeavour 
by an exhibition of the miseries of their condition 
to touch the sympathy of the passer-by. In Jeru- 
salem, at any rate, they collect in this way large 
sums for their community. They live in huts pro- 
vided by the Government at Silwaén (near Jeru- 
salem), Ramleh, and Nablus. At Damascus also 
there is a community, some members of which are 
also drawn from Palestine, but the majority from 
Syria and around Damascus ; the traditional ‘ House 
of Naaman’ is their home. In addition to these, 
there is the voluntary community—now number- 
ing nearly 60—at the excellent Moravian Hospital 
in Jerusalem ; the patients there are not allowed 
to go begging, and are employed in various ways 
on the premises. Including these last, there must 
be between 100 and 120 lepers in Jerusalem, some 
25 at Ramleh, about 40 at Nablus; altogether, 
allowing for some Palestine lepers in the Damascus 
community, there are not more than 200 known 
victims of this disease in the country. It is quite 
possible that sometimes cases may be hidden away, 
as with the Jewish cases above mentioned, by their 
relatives ; but this cannot often happen in the 
villages, as the village sheikhs are very prompt in 
detecting early signs of the disease, and a sus- 
pected case is soon expelled from the community. 
Sometimes the heads of the village make mistakes ; 
cases of this sort have come to the medical officer 
of the Leper Hospital in Jerusalem, and their 
friends learning that they have been mistaken, 
they have been restored to their rights. 

It has been mentioned that one of the striking 
things about leprosy is that it occurs so sporadic- 
ally. It is not the rule in Palestine, at any rate, 
that whole villages or families become leprous, but 
a case arises here and there. To illustrate this, we 
give a list of villages from which came some 60 
cases that were in the Moravian Hospital during 
1903. They are as follows :—From Ramallah and 
‘Ain Arik, 3 cases each; from Zeta, Bait Ammar, 
Nahalin, Saidna Ali, ed-Dir, Deir Diw4n, and 
Nazareth, 2 cases each ; from Abu Dis, Ain Kairem, 
Bir Zait, Bait Ummar, Bait Jebrin, Bettir, Beita, 
Biddu, Bait Hanina, Bait Jala, Bait Safafa, ‘Asireh, 
Dara, Jerusalem, Feddar, Yasineh, ‘Allar, Mesar‘a, 
Faraun, Marassa, Kefrenji, Kefr Ak&b, Kefr 
Haris, Shaf&t, es-Salt, and Jummain, 1 each. In 
addition there were 3 Bedawin from scattered 
tribes, one sipsy, one case from Mosul, and two 
from Greece. ny one who will consult a map of 
modern Palestine will appreciate from how wide 
an area, both W. and E. of the Jordan, these cases 
come. Probably there is no district that does not 
furnish cases at some time. 

The only kind of treatment that can alleviate 
the disease is a well-managed Leper Home. In 
the Jerusalem Leper Hospital (founded in 1867 and 
sett taken over by the Moravian Brethren in 
1881) all that medical science and Christian kind- 
ness can accomplish is done. 

LEPROSY IN THE GOSPELS.—It has been often 
pointed out that, whereas the cure of disease in 
general is called ‘healing’ (aca), that of the 
lepers is called ‘cleansing’ (ka@apigewv). This was, 
no doubt, appropriate on account of the very 
evident restoration of cleanness of skin, but 
poms because the miracle enabled the leper to 

ecome ceremonially clean. Doubtless the lepers 


drifting about the land had intractable skin 
diseases, and as they were shut out from the 
temple, the synagogues, certainly in all the towns, 
and to a large extent from the social life of their 
Their 
meant much more than getting rid of 


fellow-beings, their lot was truly pitiable. 
‘cleansing’ 


a disagreeable and often, doubtless, painful disease, 
repulsive to all their fellow-men ; it meant restora- 
tion to the worship and service of God. 

Of lepers mentioned in the NT we have but one 
named, Simon of Bethany (Mt 26°, Mk 143), prob- 
ably a grateful recipient of the Saviour’s mercy. 
Tradition has made the Lazarus of the parable a 
leper, and the terms lazzwro for leper and lazar- 
house for leper hospital were a result of this. 
Also the order of the Knights of Lazarus, founded 
during the Crusades, made the care of lepers one 
of their special duties, and they had always a leper 
as their Grand Master. But though Lazarus was 
‘full of sores,’ the very account in the parable that 
he lay in such intimate contact with passers-by 
would, apart from the express omission of the 
statement in the parable, make his being a leper 
highly improbable. 

In spite of the great prominence given to the 
cleansing of lepers both in Jesus’ account of His 
own works (Mt 115, Lk 7”) and in His directions 
to His disciples (Mt 10%), we have only two actual 
incidents described. (1) The incident of the man 
whom Jesus touched, with the words, ‘I will, be 
thou clean,’ and whose grateful excess of zeal pre- 
vented Jesus from entering that ‘certain city,’ and 
drove Him to seek seclusion in the wilderness (Mt 
8?||Mk 1% || Lk 5!%). (2) The story of the nine 
thankless lepers and the grateful tenth, who was a 
Samaritan (Lk 17"). It is noticeable that he 
turned back because he was healed (i@c6a) ; but he 
was not yet finally cleansed (xaOapifew), because he 
had not yet been to the priest ; unless, indeed, it 
is because he was a Samaritan that he is spoken of 
as healed rather than cleansed. 


LITERATURE.—This is enormous. Here only a selection of 
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sary information and references for following up the subject :— 
P. 8. Abraham, art. ‘Leprosy’ in Allbutt’s System of Medicine, 
ii. 41; J. R. Bennett, Diseases of the Bible, R.T.S. 1887; T. 
Chaplin, ‘ Diseases of the Bible,’ Proceedings of Victoria Insti- 
tute, vol. xxxiv. ; C. V. Carter, Leprosy and Hlephantiasis, 1874 ; 
Hansen and Looft, Leprosy in its Clinical and Pathological 
Aspects, 1895; A. Macalister, art. ‘Leprosy’ in Hastings’ DB; 
do. by C. Creighton in EBi ; Report of the Leprosy Commission 
to India, 1893; A. S. Waldstein, art. ‘Leprosy’ in Jewish En- 
cyclopedia. On the moral aspects of leprosy in NT, see Eders- 
heim, Life and Times, i. 491 ff. ; Eapositor, 1v. vi. [1892] 443 ff. 

E. W. G. MASTERMAN. 

LETTERS.—The word ypdéppara (Jn 7) may be 
intended to indicate literature in general, as it 
might do in Ac 2674. But to the ordinary Jew vp. 
were practically constituted exclusively by the 
Sacred Scriptures, certain esteemed Apocryphal 
books, and the Rabbinical commentaries upon 
them. The surprise of the question recorded in 
the reference suggests consideration of the amount 
of human learning Jesus possessed. 

With the rudiments of the Law every Jew was 
made thoroughly and intimately conversant from 
his earliest intelligent years (see EDUCATION). 
The education of the Jewish child had the puma 
purpose of enabling him to read the passages which 
it was essential for him to know for the proper 
discharge of his religious duties. Beyond this 
elementary knowledge comparatively few carried 
their studies. It was, indeed, the ideal of Judaism 
that every Israelite should have a_professional 
acquaintance witi the Law in its details. But 
only a small fracticn attended the schools of the 
scribes at which aJvanced instruction was given in 
its more recondite matters and the commentaries 
upon them contained 1. the Midrash and other 
Rabbinic books. It would seem from the surprise 
expressed in this question that Jesus had not 
prosecuted such studies, at least in the recognized 
schools, whether from disinclination or from poverty 
which prevented Him from paying the fees exacted 
in spite of the understanding that such instruction 
should be gratuitous. There are convincing indica- 
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tions, however, that Jesus was to some extent 
familiar with the literature studied in the schools, 
both from His direct reference to passages con- 
tained in it, and from striking parallelisms in 
language and thought between various sayings of 
His and maxims of uncanonical books such as 
Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon.* He is also 
evidently acquainted with the kind of teaching 
supplied by the scribes. In the apocryphal Gospel 
of the Infancy, Jesus is credited with an intimate 
and astounding acquaintance with ‘learning,’ partl 
derived from the reading of books. The bestowal 
of the title ‘Rabbi’ upon Him implies that, though 
not having studied after the aaeal manner, He was 
recognized to possess learning. But He Himself 
in His reply accepts the implication of the question 
that His teaching was not derived from any human 
source, but was the immediate communication from 
His heavenly Father. See also LEARNING. 
A. MITCHELL HUNTER. 

LEYVELLING.—1. In mountainous countries like 
Palestine landslips are not uncommon, and in this 
way roads are blocked, or obstructed by falling 
débris. The drenching rains loosen the stones on 
the hillsides and send them rolling down to the 
plains, and the swollen burns and torrents eut new 
channels for themselves, and dam up old ones, so 
that familiar paths not infrequently become ob- 
literated. Besides that, the farmers in some places 
are in the habit of gathering the stones from 
the fields and throwing them out on the highway, 
thus making the roads both dangerous and un- 
comfortable for travellers. It was needful, there- 
fore, to have the roads restored by removing the 
obstacles and filling up the inequalities. When a 
sovereign rode forth, a company always went 
before him to clear the way: hence, ‘Prepare ye 
the way of the people: cast up, cast up the high- 
way : gather out the stones’ (Is 621°), and, ‘ A voice 
crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make his paths straight’ (Mt 3°, adapted from 
Is 40°). When Ibrahim Pasha proposed to visit 
certain places in Lebanon, the emirs and sheikhs 
sent out a general proclamation commanding the 

eople to prepare the way. The same took place 
in 1845 when the Sultan visited Brusa. 

2. Of the Temple, Jesus said, ‘There shall not 
be left one stone upon another, that shall not be 
thrown down’ (Mt 247, Mk 137, Lk 21°). This 
prophecy was fulfilled when the Temple was de- 
stroyed in 70 A.D. With the levelling of the 
sacred building to the ground there came an end 
to the Ceremonial Law so long cherished by the 
Jews, and this paved the way for a wider accept- 
ance of the gospel of Christ (Ro 5, 1 Co 3%). 

R. LEGGAT. 

LEVI.—1. The name occurs twice in our Lord’s 
genealogy (Lk 3***), 2. See LEVITES and PRIEST. 
3. See MATTHEW. 


LEVIRATE LAW (Lat. Jevir, ‘a husband’s 
brother’) regulated the marriage of a man with 
his dead brother’s widow. In the story of Tamar 
and Judah (Gn 38) there is record of a marriage of 
this type, and at certain stages of civilization the 
Levirate marriage was a widespread custom.t 
Among the Jews the law was laid down that ‘if 
brethren dwell together, and one of them die, and 
have no child (son), the wife of the dead shall 
not marry without unto a stranger: her husband’s 
brother . . . shall take her to him to wife’ (Dt 
25°). It almost seems, however, that the Levirate 
custom was not permitted by later legislation (Ly 

* With Mt 67, cf. Sir 714; Mt 614 Oak 118), ef. Sir 282-4; Mt 620, 
ef. Sir 2911; Mt 71-2, ef. Sir 3115; Mt 1912, cf. Wis 34; Mt 
2733.55, cf, Wis 216-18. 20; Mk 944, cf. Sir 717; Lk 1141, cf. Sir 320; 
Lk 1216 20, of. Sir 51 1118-19; Jn 1719, cf. Sir 364. 

+ Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, London, 
1891, pp. 510-514. 


181° 2071); but it has been suggested (1) that the 
forbidden marriage of that legislation was one 
between a man and the wife of his living brother ; * 
and (2) that the custom consecrated in Dt. was the 
exception to the general law set forth in Leviticus. + 
The object of the Levirate marriage (Dt 25°) was 
to secure that the firstborn of the new union should 
succeed in the name of the dead brother, whose 
name thereby might not be blotted out from Israel. 
In the earlier ages of Judaism there was no clear 
conception of personal immortality ; and the Levir- 
ate law was doubtless framed so that there might 
be the survival through posterity of the name of 
the representative of a family. 

For the statement of a problem regarding the 
resurrection, propounded to Jesus (Mt 227-3) Mk 
1218-27, Lk 20°78), the Levirate law was used by 
the Sadducees, who are described by the Synoptists 
as saying that there is no resurrection, and by 
Josephus (Ané. Xvill. i. 4) as holding ‘that souls 
die with the bodies.’ Regarding as obligatory only 
those observances which are found in the written 
word, they rejected those derived from the tradi- 
tions of their forefathers. The Pharisees, on the 
other hand, accepted such traditions, and with 
them a belief in the doctrine of the resurrection 
(cf. Jos. Ant. xm. x. 6). This doctrine, taught 
clearly in Dn 12, was made popular in Jewish 
theological discussions by the Book of Enoch,t 
and suggested the problem set forth by the Sad- 
ducees, who evidently sought by the authority 
of Moses to diseredit a doctrine held by the 
Pharisees and taught by Jesus. In stating their 
problem they brought forward a case of seven 
brothers who one after the other married the same 
woman. It is not necessary to take the case as 
one of actual fact, since the phrase zap’ 7juiv in Mt. 
may have been used merely for literary effect. 

In each of the Synoptics the setting forth of the 
problem is prefaced by a statement of the Levirate 
law as spoken or written by Moses (Mt. has Mwiicjjs 
elre, but in Mk. and Lk. it is Mwiiojs éypawer jyiv). 
In none of the three statements are the ipsissima 
verba of Dt 25° used, and Mt. borrows the words 
ervyauBpetoer kal dvacrnce omépua from the LXX 
version of Gn 38°. 

The problem propounded by the Sadducees may 
be thus stated :—The Levirate law was enacted by 
Moses, and there was a case of seven brothers who 
in obedience to it married, one after the other, the 
same woman, who herself died after the death of 
the last of the seven. In the resurrection, since 
they all had her, whose wife shall she be of the 
seven? Jesus in His answer to the Sadducees did 
not discuss the justice or injustice of the Levirate 
law, or examine the purpose of Moses in decreeing 
it; but, asserting that they had erred, not knowing 
the Scriptures or the power of God, He showed 
them that in the resurrection men neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God in heaven ; and then He proceeded to declare 
that belief in immortality is Involved in our con- 
sciousness of the being of God. J. HERKLESS. 


LEVITES.—According to one line of tradition, 
the Levites were appointed to assist the priests 
(Nu 3° 89 181-5), but were not themselves, like 
Aaron and his sons, to approach unto the most 
holy things (4°); yet according to another repre- 
sentation the priesthood belonged to them as an 
inheritance (Dt 33°", Jos 187). Whatever may 
have been the origin and date of the distinction 
between priest and Levite, it existed in the post- 


*Note to Dt 255% in Steuernagel, ‘Deuteronomium und 
Josua’ (Nowack’s Hdkom. zum AT; Gottingen, 1900). 

t Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 285; note to Ly 1816 in Dillmann, 
Exodus und Leviticus, Leipzig, 1897. 

{ Charles, The Book of Enoch, p. 52 (Oxford, 1893). 
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exilic period, since it was recognized in NT times. 
The Levites are to be classed among the Temple 
officials, and to their office with its specific duties 
(Nu 1°: *! 38) they were formally set apart (8* ”). 
Among their duties was the instruction of the 
people * (Neh 8°, 2 Ch 30” 35%) and ‘the killing of 
the passovers for every one that was not clean,’ as 
also the handing of the blood to the priests to be 
sprinkled by them according to the Law + (2 Ch 
3016: 17), 

The relation of assistantship which associated 
the Levites with the priests was similar to that 
which connected deacons with bishops in the Chris- 
tian Church; and it’is not improbable that that 
connexion was suggested by the arrangement of 
the functions of the Temple officers with which the 
Jewish converts to Christianity were familiar. 

In the Gospels there are only two places where 
the word ‘Levite’ is found. In the first of these, 
the parable of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10%-*), a 
priest and a Levite, representatives of the religion 
of Israel and at the same time examples of Jewish 
traditionalism, are unfavourably contrasted with a 
Samaritan, one of a people with whom the Jews 
had no dealings. The parable is the answer of 
Jesus to the lawyer who asked, ‘Who is my neigh- 
bour?’ and it seems evident that the Levite, de- 
scribed by Jesus, when he looked on the wounded 
man and passed by on the other side, recognized 
that he was not a Jew, and therefore not a neigh- 
bour to be humanely treated according to the com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself’ (Lv 1918). The Levite, it may be con- 
cluded, accepted a Jewish traditional conception of 
‘neighbour’ which excluded all those who were 
not of Israel. Clement of Alexandria wrote that 
Jesus, ‘on His interlocutor inquiring, ‘‘ Who is my 
neighbour?” did not, in the same way with the 
Jews, specify the blood-relation, or the fellow- 
citizen, or the proselyte, or him that had been 
similarly circumcised, or the man who uses one 
and the same law.’ § 

In the Fourth Gospel (12%) the distinction between 
priest and Levite is made by naming together the 
representatives of these classes, who were sent from 
Jerusalem to ask John the question, ‘Who art 
thou?’ The Levites, as teachers of the people, 
would be deemed qualified to judge of claims of 
Messiahship (so Hengstenberg and Godet, but see 
B. Weiss, ad Joc.); but it is significant that the 
mission to John of priests and Levites, who were 
officially connected with the Passover ceremonies, 
is recorded, and in it alone, in the Gospel which, 
according to the theory held by many critics, 
identifies Christ with the Paschal lamb. They 
were told by John that he was not the Christ ; 
and immediately after the account of their inter- 
view with him there is the statement that he, 
seeing Jesus, said, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world’ (Jn 1”). 

LiITERATURE.—Schtirer, HJP 1. i. 223ff., 265 ff.; Milman, 
Hist. of the Jews, ii. 408; Kautzsch, Lit. of the OT, 90, 117; 
Schultz, OT Theology, i. 337; K. Budde, Rel. of Israel to the 
Exile, 80; and the art. ‘Priests and Levites’ by Baudissin in 
Hastings’ DB. J. HERKLESS. 


LIBERALITY.—1. This may be considered to 
begin when the requirements of the Law have been 
fulfilled. Thus the payment of tithe, which in 
our Lord’s time was evidently regarded as an ideal 
(cf. Lk 18), cannot be described as liberality, 
though it seems certain that many of the wealthier 
among the ‘dispersed’ regarded it as a duty to 


* Cf. Schiirer, HJP nm. i. 306 ff. 

+ Cf. Keim, Jesus of Nazara, v. 276. 

tCf. Hatch, Zhe Organization of the Early Christian 
Churches, 52. 

§ Ante-Nicene Christian Library, xxii. 205. 


LIBERALITY 
send, by way of Temple tribute, generous and 
even munificent contributions, far in excess of the 
legal requirement. These were collected at dif- 
ferent centres abroad, and then sent by certain 
specially appointed ‘ambassadors’ to Jerusalem, 
where they were placed in three large chests within 
the Temple, which were opened with great solemnity 
at certain seasons of the year. Apart from the 
Temple tribute, the treasury was enriched by 
voluntary offerings of different kinds ; and out of 
this grew the abuse which our Lord denounces in 
Mt 15° It seems probable that the faithful 
rarely visited the Temple, at least on Sabbaths 
and teasts, without making some contribution to 
its revenues. Though votive offerings cannot be 
regarded, strictly speaking, asinstancesof liberality, 
and led to abuses against which the more devout 
Rabbis protested, the motives which prompted 
them may not infrequently have been generous 
and sincere. 

In the Court of the Women, within the Temple, 
were the shopharoth, or ‘trumpets,’ vessels whose 
shape is indicated by their name, in which contvri- 
butions for religious purposes and for charitable 
objects might be placed. The contents of these 
were at fixed times placed in the treasury; and in 
addition to these there was a chamber where 
donations to be applied to the maintenance and 
education of poor children might be given. There 
is reason to believe that, whatever the motives in 
individual cases might be, there was a constant 
flow of liberality through these channels (ef. 
Mk 124, Lk 211). On the wealth of the Temple 
treasury and the oe purposes for which it was 
partly intended, cf. 2 Mac 3 ® 1°. Whatever may 
have been the greedy and grasping spirit of the 
Pharisees, whose extortions our Lord denounces 
(Mt 23"), it is probable that the Deuteronomic 
precept (Dt 157") received a generous fulfilment 
among all classes. 

2. Christ’s teaching as to liberality.—(a) Of mind. 
The whole life and teaching of Christ may be 
regarded as a protest against prejudice and narrow- 
mindedness, and therefore as an appeal for liber- 
ality. His injunctions to love enemies (Mt 54 *: #6, 
Lk 677-8), to refrain from passing judgment on 
others (Mt 71>, Lk 6%’), and indirectly, the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, afford instances in which 
He condemns the spirit of prejudice and inculeates 
an open mind and generous bearing towards others. 

(0) In the use of wealth, etc. The claim to which 
no follower of Christ is to turn a deaf ear is that of 
need. Need, as evidenced by asking, is a sufficient 
ground for giving (Mt 5%). The measure of our 
giving is to be in proportion to the extent of our 
own blessing (Lk 11” 12°), and although the com- 
mand ‘ Freely ye have received, freely give’ (Mt 10°) 
was spoken with reference to the use of the 
miraculous powers given to the disciples, we cannot 
doubt that it extends also to all endowments of 
wealth or talents wherewith God has blessed us. 
Liberality in the form of almsgiving is to be 
without ostentation (Mt 61:24); its reward is the 
heavenly treasure ‘that faileth not’ (Lk 12%), and 
a generous return, here or hereafter, for the right 
use of wealth (Lk 68 16°). The complete bestowal 
of earthly possessions on the poor, accompanied by 
‘taking up the cross’ and following Christ, which 
is required of the rich young ruler in addition to 
the observance of the commandments (Mt 19”, 
Mk 107, Lk 18”), is not necessarily a rule of 
universal obligation, but evidently intended to 
meet this special case; underlying it is the idea, 
never absent from our Lord’s teaching as to the 
use of wealth, that wealth is a trust from God, 
and to be renounced when it becomes a hindrance to 
spiritual life. While liberality is assured of a 
reward, the reward, or even return, is not to be 
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the object of the giver (Lk 6, where pnéev 
amehmifovres may be ‘hoping for nothing again,’ as 
in AV; or ‘never despairing,’ as in RV; or, if 
read pndéva, ‘ driving no one to despair,’ or ‘ despair- 
ing of no man,’ as in RVm).* 

There are three utterances of our Lord with 
reference to liberality to the Temple and the pur- 

oses connected therewith. The gift is to be 

rought to the altar only after reconciliation to an 
offended brother (Mt 5%-*4); outward liberality 
being thus shown to be unacceptable to God unless 
the heart be filled with the spirit of love. Natural 
duties are not to be set aside by a liberality which 
becomes sinful (Mt 15°) in devoting to the Temple 
what ought to be given to the support of parents. 
The teaching of the incident of the widow’s two 
mites is best summed up in the words of Ambrose : 
‘It is not considered how much is given, but how 
much remains behind.’ The answer of John the 
Baptist (Lk 3%) may be quoted as in accordance 
with the teaching of our Lord: liberality is here 
shown to be an evidence of repentance, and a 
practical testimony to a change of heart. See also 
artt. ALMSGIVING, GIVING. 
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LIBERTY.—Christ and His first disciples clearly 
regarded liberty as an essential of the highest re- 
ligious life. e begins His mission at Nazareth 
with the words of Isaiah that His work was ‘to 
set at liberty them that are bruised’ (Lk 41°). By 
His contrast of the Mosaic law with His own ‘I 
say unto you’ of Mt 5”: *- , He declares His dis- 


ciples to be free of the ancient law ; their worship* 


no longer fettered by place (Jn 47); their very 
Sabbath, which had held them together in the 
Captivity, an institution to be sanely used for ay 
kind of good work and any sinless pleasure (Mk 
27, Mt 128, Lk 55), New wine-skins must be 
made for the new wine (Mk 2”, Lk 6%). The dis- 
ciple must hold himself entirely at liberty from 
the things of the world for the world’s sake; he 
must stand ‘with loins girded about and lamp 
burning’ (Lk 12”), unhindered by multitudinous 
possessions (Lk 12°), not anxious as to the lesser 
matters of clothing, food, and shelter (Mt 6”, Lk 
12”), taking ‘no bread, no wallet, no money,’ 
whereon he may come to depend too much (Lk 9? 
104, Mt 10°, Mk 68). If the rich young man would 
be perfect, he must learn to be the free master of his 
riches, not their slave, even though he may have 
entirely to disperse them in order to assure himself 
of his spiritual liberty (Mt 197, Lk 18”). In all 
things the disciple must be absolutely free for his 
mission, and ‘leave the dead to bury their own 
dead’ (Mt 8”, Lk 9). His utterance itself must 
partake of the same liberty, not crippled by the 
slow movement of the intellectual faculties, but 
made vivid by immediate contact with the Holy 
Spirit: ‘Settle it therefore in your hearts not to 
meditate beforehand how to answer’ (Lk 2134, Mk 
134, Mt 10). Christ promises that the disciple 
who prizes His word shall come to know the greater 
fulness of truth, and that revelation shall liberate 
him ; he shall no Jonger be a bond-servant of sin (it 
would be impossible, having once seen the light) ; 
he shall be free with all the liberties of sonship (Jn 
Bs hes) | 

Jesus Himself exhibits the surprises which the 
‘law of liberty’ (Ja 1°) has within it. He tells of 
the master who, finding his servants alert and 
faithful, flings conventionality to the winds, ‘ girds 


*One of the few sayings of our Lord quoted outside the 
Gospels commends liberality (Ac 20%). 
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himself, makes them sit down to meat, and him- 
self serves them’ (Lk 12°”). He tells His host that 
it were a higher thing to dare to invite, not his 
relatives and wealthy friends, but the poor, the 
lame, the blind, who could never recompense him 
(Lk 14”). In dealing with the woman taken in 
sin,* He takes the course of the moment, as novel 
as it is searching in its free way (Jn 8'!), The 
cruse of precious ointment is looked at as the 
symbol of an affectionate impulse, more to be 
valued than a calculated act of a a arg 
ing and giving to the poor (Mk 14°, Mt 26°!2, Jn 
12), Pharisees are startled at His frank inter- 
course with publicans and sinners (Mk 216, Lk 5%? 
157). In vain He likens the liberty of the Spirit to 
the wind ‘that bloweth where it listeth’ (Jn 38) ; 
few can understand the variety of the workings 
of the Divine Spirit in man, Wisdom only being 
justified by ‘all her children’ (Mk 11, Lk 7%), to 
the confusion often of those who cannot com- 
prehend a John the Baptist abstaining and the 
Son of man ‘eating and drinking.’ There are 
times when Christ seems deliberately to lead His 
hearers, and especially the formalists among them, 
into problems that find no solution in ‘the Law,’ 
but that compel an exercise of liberty of judgment, 
as in the ‘Render unto Czesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s’ (Lk 20%, Mt 2271), ‘the aa of John, 
was it from heaven, or of men?’ (Lk 204), and the 
question, ‘Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day, 
or not ?’ (Mk 34, Lk 6° 14%). The principle of true 
liberty, as our Lord taught and lived it, would go 
far in encouraging the believers in ‘ the reunion of 
Christendom,’ especially such a command as ‘ For- 
bid him not: for he that is not against you is for 
you’ (Lk 9°). 

That the Apostles so understood Christ can hardly be ques- 
tioned. Throughout the NT liberty (éAtuéepia, and its even 
more confident form :Zovci«) runs as a golden thread, distin- 
guishing the New Dispensation from the Old. There is the 
same joyous exercise of the power of a new life that Christ 
foretold. The writers have met one of the deepest problems of 
philosophy (man’s freedom of will), and have boldly pronounced 
upon it. St. Paul has no hesitation in asserting man’s natural 
liberty in the light of the spiritual liberty now made known 
through Jesus Christ. He claims the right (tovcix) of free 
action in the common affairs of life, in food, in marriage, in the 
pastor not necessarily labouring manually, but sharing in 
material provision in return for his spiritual toiling (1 Co 
94-6. 12 bis), just as St. John will claim for the purified soul the 
same liberty (¢Z0vei«) of approach to the tree of life and entry by 
the portals of the eternal city (Rev 2214), Perhaps this par- 
ticular word is most suggestively used in 1 Co 89 ‘Take heed 
lest by any means this liberty of yours become a stumbling- 
block to the weak,’ 7.e. lest the very strength and assurance of 
the new-found liberty may lead you to flourish it boastfully, 
thus courting temptation yourself, and perhaps ruining the 
weaker brethren, who, seeing you able to join in certain prac- 
tices unharmed, will be tempted to copy you, to their own 
hurt. It is clear that in the first days liberty was fundamental 
with the Christian. Each man has to ‘work out his own salva- 
tion’ (Ph 212), to be ‘fully assured in his own mind,’ to ‘give 
account of himself to God’ (Ro 145-12), Christians are the free 
citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, children of liberty (Gal 426), 
For abiding freedom did Christ set them free (51), calling them 
into liberty (v.1%), Henceforth no Mosaic veil of past traditions, 
laws, rites, can bind them. When Moses is read, it shall be 
with no hindering timidities (2 Co 315f-) of the letter, but in the 
reverent freedom of the spirit (vv.-8). The disciple feels him- 
self freed from that yoke ‘which neither we nor our fathers 
were able to bear’ (Ac 1510). The Law has but led into a 
larger world, in which is | ee ‘the liberty which we have in 
Christ Jesus’ (Gal 324 24), The escape has been from the 
bondage of a religion of fear into the liberty of a faith that 
discerns in God the Eternal Fatherhood (Ro 815). So St. Paul 
prays that the word may have ‘free course,’ may run (RV) 
(zpéxn), Spreading the gospel abroad with a free unhindered 
spirit (2 Th 31), and leaving each worker to develop his own 
methods (1 Co 91) and rules of conduct—‘ Why is my liberty 
judged by another man’s conscience?’ (1029). But this does 
not imply licence. That his liberty is Christian implies a 
limitation. He is to be ‘as free, yet not using his liberty for a 
cloak of maliciousness, but as the bond-servant of God’ (1 P 216), 
having no part with those worldly ones so ready in ‘ promising 
liberty while they themselves are bond-servants of corruption’ 
(2 P 219), He knows that he will'be judged in his speech and 


* Although no part of the correct text of Jn 8, the Pericope 
Adultere probably embodies a true reminiscence of an incident 
in our Lord’s ministry. 
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conduct by the law of liberty which has taken the place of the 
ancient law (Ja 212). Being made free from sin he is still a 
servant, but of righteousness, a ‘servant to God’ (Ro 618. 20. 22), 
and from the ‘bondage of corruption’ has entered into the 
‘liberty of the glory of the children of God’ (Ro 821), This 
liberty has been the exchange of a hateful for a precious 
bondage. If you were actually a slave, you are now ‘the Lord’s 
freedman,’ if you were free, you are now ‘ Christ’s bond-servant’ 
(1 Co 721. 22), and that service is the ministry of the brethren, a 
bondage into which St. Paul boasts and glories that he had 
brought himself (1 Co 919). He has found a new law in place of 
the ancient prohibitory ‘law of sin and of death,’ and this ‘law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ has made him free (Ro 82). 
The practical comment of the Apostles upon this doctrine of the 
Gospels indicates also the immeasurable indebtedness of Chris- 
tianity to that principle of liberty with which Christ inspired 
His disciples.* : 


See also artt. FREE WILL and NECESSITY. 
EDGAR DAPLYN. 
LIE, LYING.—See DECEIT. 


LIFE (¢w74).—The term applied by Jesus, alike 
in the Synoptic and the Johannine records of His 
teaching, to the supreme blessing mediated by 
Him to men. Certain elements in the conception 
are common to the two records, but their differences 
are so marked that it will be necessary to consider 
them separately. 

1. The idea of Life in the Synoptic teaching is 
substantially that of the OT, unfolded in all its 
potential wealth of meaning. Hebrew thought, 
averse to metaphysical speculation, conceived of 
life as the sum of energies which make up man’s 
actual existence. The soul separated from the 
body did not cease to be, but it forfeited its 
portion in the true life. It either departed to the 
shadowy world of Sheol, or, according to the later 
view of Ecclesiastes, was reabsorbed (?) into the 
Divine Being,—‘returned to God who gave it’ 
(Ec 127). Thus the highest good was simply 
‘length of days,’—the continuance of the bodily 
existence right on to its natural term. Two 
factors, however, were latent in the OT conception 
from the beginning, and became more and more 
prominent in the course of the after-development. 
(1) The radical element in life is activity. Mere 
physical being is distinguished from that essential 
‘life’ which consists in the unrestricted play of all 
the energies, especially of the higher and more 
characteristic. In the loftier passages of the 
Psalms, more particularly, the idles of ‘life’ has 
almost always a pregnant sense. It is associated 
with joy, peace, prosperity, wisdom, righteousness ; 
man ‘lives’ according as he has free scope for the 
activities which are distinctive of his spiritual 
nature. God Himself is emphatically the ‘living 
One,’ as contrasted with men in their limitation 
and helplessness. (2) Since God alone possesses 
life in the highest sense, fellowship with Him is 
the one condition on which men can obtain it. 
G By. every word of God doth man live’ (Dt 8?). 
‘With thee is the fountain of life’ (Ps 36%). In 
the higher regions of OT thought, life and com- 
munion with God are interchangeable ideas. The 
belief in immortality is never expressly stated, 
but, as Jesus Himself indicates, it was implicit in 
this conception of a God who was not the God of 
the dead but of the living. See art. Livine. 

Jesus accepted the idea of life as it had come 
to Him through the OT. To Him also life is 
primarily the physical existence (cf. Mt 6% ‘Take 
no thought for your life, what ye shall eat and 
drink,’ ete.), and He advances on this conception 
along ethical and religious lines, in the same 
manner as the Psalmists and Prophets. (1) He 
distinguishes between the essential ‘life’ and the 
outward subsidiary things with which it is so 
easily confused. ‘The life is more than meat’ 


* The various terms used, and the many English equivalents, 
will be found fully treated in Hastings’ 
‘Freedom,’ etc. 


B, artt. ‘Free,’ 
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(Lk 127), ‘A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth’ (v.1°), 
‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his life?’ (Mk 8%). (2) Thus He 
arrives at the idea of something central and in- 
alienable which constitutes the reality of life. 
This He discovers in the moral activity. The body 
with its manifold faculties is only the organ b 
which man accomplishes his true task of obedi- 
ence to God. Meat, raiment, arid all the rest are 
necessary, ‘ but seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.’ (3) In this way He is led to 
the conception of a higher, spiritual life, gained 
through the sacrifice of the lower. ‘If a man hate 
not his own life, he cannot be my disciple’ (Lk 14°). 
‘He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it’ (Mt 
LOS UG25)s 

Here, however, we become aware of the difficulty 
which meets us under different forms throughout 
our Lord’s teaching. In His account of the supreme 
blessing for which lower things must be sacrificed, 
He seems to pass abruptly from ethical to eschato- 
logical ideas. ‘Life’ is a reward laid up for the 
righteous in the world to come. It is regarded 
sometimes as a new state of being (Mt 25%), some- 
times as a sort of prize that can be bestowed in the 
same manner as houses and goods and lands (Mk 
10°), The precise meaning to be attached to ‘the 
world to come’ in which this ‘life’ will be im- 
parted, depends on our interpretation of the 
general conception of the Kingdom of God. Our 
Lord would appear to waver between the idea of a 
world beyond death and that of a Messianic age 
or gon, apocalyptically revealed on earth. In 
either case, however, He thinks of ‘life’ as of 
something still in the future, the peculiar blessing 


“of the realized Kingdom of God. 


This future possession is defined more particularly in several 
passages as ‘eternal life,’ and the epithet might appear at 
first sight to imply a distinction. We find, however, on closer 
examination that the term ‘life’ itself usually involves the 
emphatic meaning. ‘This do and thou shalt live’ (Lk 102) is 
our Lord’s reply to the inquiry concerning ‘eternal life.’ So 
when He says, ‘It is better to enter into life halt or maimed’ 
(Mt 188, Mk 948), or ‘Narrow is the way that leadeth unto life’ 
(Mt 714), it is evidently the future blessing that is in His mind. 
There is good ground for the conjecture that Jesus Himself 
never used the expression ‘ eternal life.’ 

Since the ethical and eschatological ideas are 
denoted by the same word, we are justified in 
assuming that in the mind of Jesus they were 
bound up with one another. The ‘life’ which is 
projected into the future and described figuratively 
as a gift bestowed from without, is in the last 
resort the life of moral activity. This becomes 
more apparent when we take account of certain 
further elements in our Lord’s teaching. 

(a) The condition on which the future reward is 
given is faithful performance of the moral task in 
the present. Those shall ‘live’ who keep the com- 
mandments. The narrow way that leads to life is 
the way of obedience and sacrifice. By voluntary 
loss of earthly things in the cause of Christ, the 
disciples will gain ‘life’ (Mk 10%). The apocalyptic 
imagery does not conceal from us the essential 
thought of Jesus, that the promised ‘life’ is 
nothing but the outcome and fulfilment of a 
moral obedience begun on earth. 

(6) Life is not only a future fulfilment, but has a 
real beginning in the present. Thus in the sayings 
‘Follow me, and let the dead bury their dead’ 
(Mt 88=Lk 9%), Jesus implies that the disciples 
even now enter into possession of a new and higher 
life. They are the ‘living’ as opposed to the 
children of this world, who are spiritually dead. 
The same thought appears in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son: ‘he was dead and is alive again’ 
(Lk 15), Life in its full reality is the blessing of 
the world to come, but it will be different in 
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degree, not in kind, from the present life of true 
discipleship. 

(c) One element is common to the two types of 
‘life,’ and marks their ultimate identity. The 
future consummation, described by Jesus in vivid 

ictorial language, is in its substance a closer 
ellowship with God. In the Kingdom which He 
anticipated, the pure in heart were to see God 
(Mt 5%); those who hungered and thirsted after 
righteousness were to be satisfied with God’s 
presence (v.°), This perfect communion with God 
is the supreme reward laid up for the believer. 
It constitutes the inner meaning and content of 
the future Life. In like manner the present life of 
moral obedience is in its essence a life of fellowship 
with God. The aim of Jesus is to bring His dis- 
ciples even now into such a harmony with the 
Divine will that they may be children of their 
Father who is in heaven, resembling Him and 
holding real communion with Him. The eschato- 
logical idea of life thus resolves itself at its centre 
into the purely ethical and religious. The King- 
dom is already come when God’s will is done on 
earth as it is in heaven. 

Jesus is Himself the Mediator of the new life. 
He imparts to His disciples His own consciousness 
of God's resence and Fatherhood. He inspires in 
them a Boith and obedience which without Him 
would have been for ever impossible. Through 
knowledge of Him and participation in His spirit, 
they enter into that fellowship with God which is 
eternal life. See MEDIATOR. 

2. In the Fourth Gospel the idea, of Life is much 
more prominent than in the Synoptics. The Evan- 
gelist py states (20%!) that he has ‘ written 
these things that believing ye may have life,’ and 
this statement of his main intention is fully borne 
out by the detailed study of the Gospel. The 
teaching of Jesus, as he records it, centres wholly 
on the subject of Life. 

This in itself need not be regarded as a breach with the 
authentic tradition. We have seen that in the Synoptics also 
the idea of Life lies at the heart of our Lord’s teaching, since 
life is the peculiar blessing of the Kingdom of God. St. John, 
after his manner, detaches the essential thought from the 
eschatological framework. The future ‘kingdom’ becomes 
simply ‘life.’ 

The idea of Life as a present possession (already 
implicit in the Synoptic teaching) becomes in the 
Fourth Gospel central and determinative. ‘He 
that believeth on the Son hath (even now) ever- 
lasting life’ (3°). ‘He that heareth my word. . . 
is passed out of death into life’ (5%). The whole 

urpose of the work of Christ, as conceived by the 
yen gelicts was to communicate to His disciples, 
here and now, the eternal life. To those who have 
received His gift the death of the body is only a 
physical incident, a ‘falling asleep’ (11). The 
true death is the state of sin and privation, out of 
which they have been delivered, once and for all, 
in the act of surrender to Christ. 


Isolated passages in the Gospel might seem to conflict with 
this, the characteristic and prevailing view. In the 6th chapter 
more especially, the conception of Life as a spiritual possession 
in the present appears side by side with repeated allusions to a 
resurrection ‘at the last day’ (6°9. 44.54), These allusions are 

rtly to be explained as reminiscences of an earlier type of 
ee not completely in harmony with the writer’s own; 
such ‘concessions’ to a traditional belief meet us continually in 
this Gospel. At the same time, they serve to emphasize a real, 
though secondary, aspect of John’s own teaching. He antici- 
pates in the future world a full manifestation of the Life which 
under earthly conditions is necessarily hidden. For the believer, 
as for Christ Himself, the escape from this world and its limita- 
bog Nae the entrance into a larger activity and ‘glory’ (cf. 
14 


The Evangelist nowhere attempts to define his 
conception oF Life. The great saying, ‘ This is life 
eternal,’ etc. (17°), cannot be construed as a defini- 
tion. It only declares that the knowledge of God 
through Jesus Christ carries with it the assurance 


of life (cf. ‘His commandment is life everlasting’ 
[12°°]). The nature of the life is indicated only in 
vague and half-figurative terms. It is indestruc- 
tible (6° 11°6), satisfies all spiritual thirst and 
hunger (6* 414), is the source of light (14 8”). But, 
while little is said by way of express definition, 
the general import of the Johannine conception is 
sufficiently clear. The Life which Christ com- 
municates is the absolute, Divine Life. ‘As the 
Father has life in-himself, so he hath given the 
Son to have life in himself’ (57, cf. 14). It is 
assumed that in God and in the Logos, who is one 
with Him, a life resides which is different in kind 
from that of men, and is the real, the ‘ eternal’ Life. 

The conception arises from the blending in the 
Fourth Gospel of Hebrew and early Christian with 
Greek-philosophical influences. Hebrew thought 
did not concern itself with questions regarding the 
ultimate nature of God. He was the ‘living’ God, 
who could be known only through His activity in 
the creation and moral government of the world. 
The Greek thinkers, on the other hand, tried to 
get behind His activity to His essential Being. 
He was the absolute and self-existent, over against 
the world of phenomena. His Life, so far as Life 
could be predicated of Him, was an energy of pure 
thought, abstracted from every form of sensible 
manifestation (cf. Arist. Wetaph. xii. 7). The 
Fourth Evangelist, carrying out more fully the 
suggestion of Philo, combines the Hebrew and 
Greek ideas. He thinks of God as the ‘only true’ 
(17%), the absolute Being who is eternally separate 
from the world which He has created. Nos athe: 
less He is a living and personal God. The Life 
which He possesses is analogous to the life in man, 
but of a higher order, spiritual instead of earthly. 

It follows from this attempt to combine Hebrew 
with Greek ideas, that the ethical moment falls 
largely out of sight. The difference between the 
human and the Divine Life is one of essence. Till 
man has undergone a radical change, not in heart 
merely but in the very constitution of his being, 
there can be no thought of his participating in the 
life of God. St. John thus involves himself in a 
conception which may be described as semi- 
physical. The Divine life is regarded as a sort of 
higher substance inherent in the nature of God. 
How can man, who is ‘born of flesh’ (3°), become 
partaker in this substance, and so experience a 
new birth as a child of God? This is the religious 
problem as it presents itself to St. John. 

The solution is afforded by the doctrine of the 
Incarnate Word. Jesus Christ, as the eternal 
Logos, possessed ‘life in himself,’ and yet assumed 
humanity and entered into our lower world. He 
therefore became the vehicle through which the 
life of God is imparted to men, or at least to those 
elect natures who are predisposed to receive it. 
He not only possesses, but is Himself the Life. To 
impart His gift He must also impart Himself, since 
life is inalienable from the living Person. This 
idea, which lies at the very centre of St. John’s 
thinking, determines his theory of the communica- 
tion of Life through Christ. 

The subjective condition, apart from which the 
gift cannot be bestowed, is belief in Jesus as the 
Son of God. This belief is primarily an act of 
intellectual assent to the claim of Christ ; but such 
an act implies a religious experience which has led 
up to it and gives it value. It runs back in the 
last resort to the ‘drawing by the Father’ (6%), the 
work of God’s Spirit in the heart. Through the 
act of belief a man is brought into such a relation 
to Christ that His power as Life-giver becomes 
operative. 

Three means are indicated by which Christ im- 
parts the gift to those who have believed. (1) It is 
conveyed through His word, regarded not simply 
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as the medium of His message, but in the Hebrew 
sense as active and creative. The words spoken 
by Jesus are of the same nature as the quickening 
word of God. They are ‘spirit and life,’ carrying 
with them some portion of His own being. He 
can say indifferently, ‘My word shall abide in you’ 
and ‘I shall abide in you’ (15”). It is this impart- 
ing of Himself through His words that renders 
them ‘words of eternal life.’ (2) The gift is con- 
veyed likewise in the Sacraments, more especially 
in the Lord’s Supper. The Eucharistic reference 
in the 6th chapter appears to the present writer 
unmistakable, and, while the Supper is interpreted 
in a spiritual sense, its real validity is also empha- 
sized. Ignatius, writing in the same age, describes 
the Eucharist as the ¢dpyaxoy ddavaclas (Ephes. 
20), and St. John accepts this current belief, and 
harmonizes it with his own doctrine of Life: 
‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you’ (6%). 
Since Jesus in His own Person is the Life, it can 
be given only through an actual incorporation of 
His ‘flesh and blood,’ and this is offered in the 
mystery of the Eucharist. The idea of Life as a 
semi-physical essence here comes to its sharpest 
expression. (3) In this same chapter, however, we 
have the indication of another and still more 
mysterious means by which the Life is imparted. 
The Eucharist, while it possesses in itself a real 
validity, is typical of an abiding union of the be- 
liever with Christ. He is like the vine (15!"), out 
of which the several branches draw their nourish- 
ment. He is united with His disciples in a relation 
so profound and intimate that they feel themselves 
to be one with Him. They abide in Him and He 
in them, and the life which He possesses becomes 
their life, springing up within them like a per- 
ennial well (44). This doctrine of a mystical union 
with Christ in which He imparts His Divine life to 
the believer, contains the central and character- 
istic thought of the Fourth Gospel. 

Thus far we have considered the Johannine idea 
of Life as it is determined by the Logos theory. 
It becomes apparent, however, the more we study 
the Gospel, that the writer is working throughout 
with two conceptions, essentially different from 
each other and never completely reconciled. The 
incarnate Logos is at the same time the historical 
Jesus, who revealed God and drew all men to Him- 
self by the moral grandeur of His personality and 
life. Doctrines which are presented theologically 
on the lines of the Logos hypothesis are also 
capable of a purely religious interpretation. They 
require to be so interpreted if we are not to miss 
their underlying and vital import. 

Life regarded from this other side bears a mean- 
ing substantially the same as in the Synoptic 
Gospels. Jesus was the Living One, inasmuch as 
He realized in His own Person the love and good- 
ness and holiness which constitute the inmost 
nature of God. The life He sought to communi- 
cate was nothing else than His own Spirit, as ‘it 
was revealed in the scene of the feet-washing (Jn 
13), and in the subsequent discourse with His dis- 
ciples. Even in the Eucharistic chapter in which 
the theological view of Life is expressed most 
forcibly, we can discern this other view in the 
bavkeronnd. To partake of Christ’s flesh and 
blood is to become wholly conformed to Him, 
absorbing into oneself the very spirit by which He 
lived. We cannot read the chapter attentively 
without feeling that St. John is always passing 
from the metaphysical conception to this moral 
and religious one. Both are present in his mind, 
and he endeavours to fuse them, though such a 
fusion is in the nature of things impossible. 

The cardinal doctrine of union with Christ 
assumes a new meaning in the light of this other 


aspect of St. John’s thought. What is elsewhere 
described as a mystical indwelling becomes a morai 
fellowship. ‘Henceforth I call you not servants, 
but friends; for the servant knoweth not what 
his lord doeth; but I have called you friends’ 
(15). The disciples are to enter into a perfect 
harmony of mind and will with their Master. His 
spirit is not to act on them from the outside, 
through set commandments, but inwardly and 
spontaneously. The relation of discipleship thus 
passes into one of ‘friendship,’—a friendship so 
close that they lose all sense of separateness be- 
tween themselves and Christ. He ‘abides in 
them,’ and replaces their will with His own. 

To the Synoptic teaching St. John adds one 
element of priceless value. He perceives that the 
new Life proclaimed by Jesus was bound up indis- 
solubly with His living Person. ‘In him was 
life’ (Jn 14), and it is not enough to render some 
vague obedience to His teaching. There must be 
a real and personal communion with Christ, so that 
He may impart His very self to His disciple. In 
his presentation of this truth, John avails himselié 
of metaphysical modes of thinking which are not 
wholly adequate to the Christian message. The 
conception of Christ as Loges obscures the true 
significance of His Person and of the higher liie 
imparted through Him. But the essential thought 
of the Gospel is independent of the form, borrowed 
from an alien philosophy, in which it is expressed, 
Jesus Christ is not only the Life-giver, but is Him- 
self the Life. He imparts His gift to those who 
know Him by an inward fellowship, and become 
one with Him in heart and will. See also Livine. 
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E. F. Scott. 

LIGHT.—Apart from the ordinary use of this 
word to denote outward light (as in Lk 11%, Mt 
17? 24 etc.), there are three applications of the 
metaphor of light in the Synoptic Gospels which 
demand attention. 

4. The first occurs in the figurative and some- 
what enigmatic saying preserved in Mt 6”: %=Lk 
11-35, where the eye is called the lamp of the 
body, the symbolism pointing to sincerity of soul 
as the decisive feature of life. Each Evangelist 
gives the saying a different setting. In Mt.’s 
version of the Sermon on the Mount it oceurs in 
a context laying stress upon the supreme need of 
the heavenly mind in religion; and as the main 
rival to God in man’s affections is the world, in the 
shape of material wealth, the pursuit of the single 
mind is naturally correlated with the avoidance of 
covetousness. This shade of meaning is reflected 
from vv.!9-?! and 74-25 (see MAMMON) upon the in- 
tervening logion. The soul] is to human life what 
the eye is to the body (so Philo, de Opif. Mundi, 
17, ‘reason [vods] is to the soul what the eye is to 
the body’); it is a lamp, by means of which the 
way and work of life are illuminated. As the 
functions of the physical life depend largely upon 
the soundness of the organs of vision, by means of 
which men move safely and freely in the outside 
world, so the mental and moral health of man is 
bound up with the condition of his inner life. The 
inward disposition (cf. Jn 11?) is the key to all 
(cf. Ruskin’s Queen of the Air, § 93; Eagle’s Nest, 
§§ 106-110). The employment of ‘light’ in this 
connexion is thus one illustration of the inwardness 
of the teaching of Jesus. He brought men from 
the circumference to the:centre, laid supreme stress 
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on motive, and ‘sought to emphasize—as in this 
saying—the vite] importance of the inner spirit 
for conduct. T’he symbolism turns on the ethical 
meaning implied in ‘single’ (dois) and ‘evil’ 
(rrovnpds), the fcyrmer suggesting ‘liberality,’ the 
latter ‘niggardliiness’ in the moral sphere. Hence 
‘light’ means t'hat condition of life which is void 
of covetousness: and the grasping spirit. Such a 
spirit confuses liife by diverting it from the supreme 
inward and heawenly aim which is its true pursuit. 
The hoarding tieraper, which absorbs men in out- 
ward possession's, is pronounced by Jesus to be 
a flaw in the mo ral vision, a speck that blurs ‘the 
light that is in thee,’ i.e. the inner light of con- 
science, the heart,, or the soul. When the latter is 
darkened by the 4ntrusion of a divided aftection, 
especially in the form of some appetite such as 
covetousness or wor'ldliness, then ‘ how great is the 
darkness’! For religion, as Christ taught it, is 
not admitting God into life. It is putting Him 
first in life. Faith is; not thinking Him good, but 
hailing Him as best.: And nothing can be more 
ominous than when \the soul, which is man’s 
delicate faculty for steeing and choosing God, is 
diverted to double-miindedness or to an attempt 
to reconcile the comptsting interests of God and 
of the world. The out'come is compromise and its 
inevitable product, hyj»vocrisy—that sin which a 
Frenchman once called the firstfruits of English 
society—ripening under the very breath of con- 
ventional religion.—The Jogion may be, as Brandt 
suggests, a Jewish aphorism based on Pr 20”, 
which Jesus here quotes and applies. 

The introduction of the, saying in Lk 11% js 
due to the key-word Atxv5s. Here, as often, Lk. 
groups sayings together less from their internal 
correspondence than from \some verbal common 
element. He sharpens the pyoint of the saying by 
introducing v.*. eyes mivy become injured by 
the blinding glare and dust wh ich make ophthalmia 
a prevalent complaint in the East, so, it is im- 
plied, the inner disposition lies exposed to risk and 
disease, against which it is a njan’s duty to guard. 
For if the heart rules the life, tire life, on the other 
hand, can stain and spoil the heart. Yet the 
stress of the saying falls on at jention to the in- 
ward life as determining the co irse and value of 
the outer. ‘‘‘ Take care of the litjtle things of life, 
and the great things will take care: of themselves,” 
is the maxim of the trader, whicl is sometimes, 
and with a certain degree of truth, applied to the 
service of God. But much more true is it in 
religion, that we should take care \of the great 
things, and the trifles of life will take care of 
themselves. ‘If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body will be full of light.” Christianity is not 
acquired, as an art, by long practice ; it does not 
carve and polish human nature with « graving 
tool ; it makes the whole man ; first pourin.¢ out his 
soul before God, and then casting him in a mould’ 
(Jowett’s Paul, ii. 117).—The point of v.*tis not 
easy to grasp. It seems a somewhat tautollogical 
expansion of y.*4> (so Blass). D, Syr°¥ ete.,\ omit 
it, while Syrs has a different form of it; yet, as 
Wellhausen observes, it does not read like an) jn- 
terpolation, and probably we must be content» to 
suspect, with Westcott and Hort, e.g., and J. Weiiss 
(in Meyer, pp. 476-477), some primitive corruption 
of the text. 

2. The connexion of v.* with the saying is not 
immediate. Lk 11% is simply an equivalent of 
Mk 56, which is incorporated here under the 
rubric of ‘light,’ and Luke has already more ap- 
propriately used it in 8! (= Mk 4”) in the second 
phase of the light-symbolism in the Gospels, viz. 
that of influence. The disciples are cautioned 
against the tendency, whether due to modesty or 
to cowardice, to refrain from letting their faith tell 
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upon the world. In Lk 11* it is impossible to 
trace any very obvious connexion between this 
and what precedes, any more than between it and 
what follows, unless the idea of the editor is that 
Solomon’s wisdom and Jonah’s preaching were 
frank and open to the world (hence v.**), while no 
sign (v.”°) is needed if the inner heart’ be pure and 
true (vv.*+°6), The context in Mt 5 is much more 
congenial. Jesus is warning His disciples that 
while their relation to the outside world is often 
full of annoyance and suffering, yet this bitter 
experience (v.1) must not drive them into a 
parochial and secluded attitude of negative protest. 
‘You are the light of the world,’ He urges. You 
owe it a duty. Your faith lays you under an 
obligation to Tet your life tell upon your environ- 
ment (cf. HBi, 4377, 4384-4385), instead of weakly 
relapsing into some esoteric or Essene-like seclu- 
sion. The allusion to good works is peculiar to 
Matthew. It emphasizes that frankness of spirit 
and necessity of good conduct which the saying 
upon light advocates as the sole reasonable position 
for Christian disciples to assume. The vocation 
of a Christian is to be visible. And visibility 
means influence. The reference is not to Apostles 
but to Christians in general, nor is preaching in 
view. What Jesus inculcates is an attitude of 
consistent goodness, void of monasticism and osten- 
tation alike, as corresponding to the nature of His 
Kingdom, whose property and destiny it is to be- 
come manifest to the Fond (ef. Mozley’s Parochial 
and Occasional Sermons, p. 212f.). 

This latter idea, without the moral counsel, is 
reproduced by Mk 471 (=Lk 815) as a sequel to the 
interpretation of the parable of the Seeds, as if to 
suggest that such knowledge as had just been im- 
parted to the disciples was not to be kept to them- 
selves but to be diffused like light (cf. Menzies, 
Earliest Gospel, pp. 112-114), the placing of the 
lamp in its proper position perhaps corresponding 
(so Jiilicher) to the fruitful and useful qualities 
of the good seed in the good soil (v.”°). Others, 
like Wrede (das Messiasgeheimnis, p. 68 f.), prefer 
to read the saying in the light of the Apostolic 
age, as if it meant that after the Resurrection all 
reserve upon the Christian mysteries was to be 
thrown aside (v."). This, however, cannot be the 
original sense of the saying, and there is no reason 
why one should give up the interpretation which 
inakes the lamp here equivalent to the teaching of 
Jesus or the knowledge of the gospel (see Hapos. 
Noy. 1900, on ‘The Peril and the Comfort of 
Exposure’). The point is less general than in Mt 
54-16. But the essential bearing of the saying is 
the same, viz. that as the function of light is to 
radiate, so Christian privileges imply the dut 
of propaganda. Similarly, Mt 107%=Lk 12° (cf, 
Jiilicher’s Gleichnisreden, ii. 86f.). In the fourth 
of the New Oxyrhynchus Logia, we have the 
words: ‘for there is nothing hidden which shall 
not be made manifest, nor buried which shall not 
be raised.’ 

3. If Christians, however, are to arise and shine, 
it must be because their light has come. Conse- 
quently revelation is also embraced under the light- 
symbolism of the Gospels, in Mt 4%, Lk 1% [Is 97] 
282, where the reference, based on OT quotations, 
is to the redeeming life of Christ. This semi- 
mystical application, which associates light with 


.the Divine effluence, runs far back into human 


‘history. ‘Heaven means both the world of light 
txbove us and the world of hope within us, and the 
evarliest name of the Divine beings is simply ‘‘the 
bright ones.” Such names are more than metaphors. 
But if they were simply metaphors, they would 
showy how closely the world without is adapted to 
express and render definite the yearnings and the 
fears Gf the world within’ (J. Wedgwood, The 
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Moral Ideal, pp. 6,7). It is needless to illustrate 
from ancient thought how light was almost in- 
variably, if variously, allied to the conception of 
heaven and the Divine nature, the latter being 
conceived as radiant and glorious. The gradual 
evolution of the religious idea slowly purified the 
symbolism, especially in the deeper reaches of faith 
within the later Judaism (notably in the Book of 
Enoch). The semi-physical element, though not 
entirely excluded even from the NT idea of glory 
and spiritual phenomena, came to be subordinated 
to the moral and mystical. The purity, the noise- 
less energy, the streaming rays of light, all sug- 
gested religious qualities to the mind, until the 
light of God came to be an expression for the 
healing influence and vitalizing power exercised 
by Him over human life. The light of Christ, 
the Messiah, was thus His ministry (see Bruce’s 
Galilean Gospel, p. 13f.). His person formed the 
creative power in the life of the human soul. 
Through work and word alike, His being operated 
with quickening effect upon the responsive hearts 
of His own people. 

This application of the metaphor of light to the 
Divine revelation in Jesus is developed especially 
in the Fourth Gospel, where ‘light’ is reserved 
almost exclusively for this purpose. John the 
Baptist is indeed described once as ‘the burning 
and shining lamp,’ in whose light (ef. 178) the Jews 
were ‘willing to rejoice for a season’ (5%, ef. Sir 
481), with all a shallow nature’s delight in transient 
impressions (see Martensen’s Individual Ethics, 
p. 385). And Christians are incidentally called 
‘sons of light’ (12%, cf. Lk 168). But, if John the 
Baptist is the lamp, Jesus is the Light; if Chris- 
tians become sons of light, it is by believing on the 
Light. It is not Christians but Christ, the in- 
carnate Logos, who is the Light of the world (1+ 8” 
9° 12%), Already in the ancient mind the supreme 
God had been frequently defined as the God of 
light, and the later Judaism had expressed its pro- 
founder consciousness of this truth in the colloca- 
tion of life and light (e.g. Ps 36°, En 58%) and in 
the employment of ‘light’ as a summary expression 
not bit for cosmic vitality, but for the bliss of 
mankind, chiefly, though not solely, in the future 
(cf. Volz, Sidische Eschatologie, 328f.). In the 
Fourth Gospel, however, this idea is developed 
with singular precision and breadth. The Logos- 
Christ is defined in the Prologue not only as Logos 
but as Life and Light, the former category being 
confined to Christ’s being as a Divine factor in the 
creation and in the essence of God (11), as well as 
to His incarnation (1148), after which it is dropped. 
The intervening paragraph (14), dealing with the 
Logos-Christ as a historical phenomenon, is sub- 
sumed under the category of Light and Life, which 
afterwards dominates the entire Gospel, except 
(curiously enough) the closing speeches (14-17), 
where the symbolism of Light is entirely absent. 
‘In him was life, and the life was the light of men.’ 
This profound sentence really gives the keynote to 
the Gospel, in which Christ as the Light represents 
the essential Truth of God as revealed to human 
knowledge. The Messiah (e.g. En 48*) and the Logos 
(as in Philo) had already been hailed as Light. 
But here the metaphor of light denotes much more 
than the self-revelation of God in the person of 
Jesus (Weiss); it describes the transcendent life 
streaming out on men, the absolute nature of God 


as truth, as the supreme reality for man to believe, 


in, and by his belief to share. In sharp antithesis! 
to this Light is the Darkness, by which the writes. 
symbolizes all that is contrary to God in hum /), 
life, whether unbelief or disobedience, all that 
resists the true Life which it is the function offt1, 
Light to produce in humanity, all the igngance 


and wilful rejection of Christ which el eo, at 
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Pea consequences of confusion and rebellion. 
istorically, this opposition emerge dyyin g Christ’s 
lifetime in the Jews’ rejection of Hig mission. But 
as the present tense ¢aiver seem, to imply ins 
truth is general; the same enmity. pervades every 
age—a conception to which therg i, a remark. 
able parallel in the Logos-teaching, of Heraclitus 
(cf. Pfleiderer’s Urchrist.? ii. 339). “~his antithesis 
means more, however, than a metaphysical dualism 
running through the world. The ostility of Aner 
to the Light is described as thgi; own choice 
and fault (3%), and this coneéntion naturally 
permeates the entire Gospel. ‘The detenraiiers 
is apparent rather than real. ‘whether positive 
or negative, the attitude of men ¢4 God in Christ 
is run back to their own wills, although Tewaior 
makes no attempt to correlate, this strictly with 
Divine prescience. Nor, again, js the conception 
purely intellectual, though the ‘terminology Satie 
seem occasionally to suggest this view. Licht and 
darkness represent moral g09q and evil as these 
are presented in the spiritua; o;der introduced by 
Christ. To love the light (3-2) i. not a theoretical 
attitude, but a practical, Cyuivalent to doing the 
truth. The light has to be to}jowed (8, ef. 1235) ; 
Christ’s revelation is an @Ppeal to the TeasOnuenal 
conscience of mankind as the controlling principle 
of conduct; ‘the light of jife’ is the light which 


brings life, and life is mor} ¢han mere intellectual- 
ism (17°). To walk in or by the light is to have 
one’s character and conqyct determined by the 
influence of Christ, the! jotter beinc as indis- 
pensable to vitality in the moral and religious 


sphere as light is to physical growth (ef. 28 234, 
Ps 49% 56! ete. ). See, ar re Thee 


These and other app);cati f this taph 
throughout the von oo a 


: 1 Gospel are all suggested 
Tt the Sarthe hat abet language of the Prologue, 
hree further points ; lected Asche 
this mode of thought; Pe elected Aaa aaae 


(a) The function of Christ as the Light is de- 
scribed as bearing got only upon the creation of 
the Universe, put Cn the spiritual and moral life 
of men (vv.**). Jn this sphere it encounters an 
obstacle in the er oy and evil of man’s nature, but 


encounters it sul joc . This i lepticall 
qesiben ie veo ge) is is proleptically 


baht fai , where ov xaré\aBev pro- 
a means ‘ fa‘ A * 
(ef. joss, Sir ps7 led to overpower, or extinguish 


j; despite the opposition of man’s 
ignorance and ¢hyruption, the true Light makes its 
way. The clithax of this triumph in history is 
then described’ Jt was heralded by the prophetic 
Wenge of John the Baptist, the allusion to whom 
is, like 5”, ¢'iyefully phrased in order to bring out 
the transient and° subordinate character of his 
ministry (cf Lightfoot’s Colossians, p. 401) ; where- 
upon the Aistorie functions of the real Light are 
resumed } y.%, ‘The true light, which lightens 
every MAn, was coming into the world’; 7.e. had 
arrived even when the Baptist was preaching (ef. 
v."). fLater on, this is frankly stated by Jesus 
Himsejf at the feast of Tabernacles, when brilliant 
illum‘ ations were held every night—a symbolism 
which may have suggested the ery, ‘I am the light 
of he world’ (81; ef. Is 601). The description in 
V ls probably an echo of Test. Levi 134 (‘the light 
o'/the Lord was given to lighten every man’). — 

/ (6) While the Light is the Christian revelation, 
it is implied that already (37), not merely in 
Judaism but throughout humanity (cf. 11° 127%), 
there were individuals whose honesty and sincerity 
had prepared them to receive the truth of God 
(14-2) mentally and morally. When the light 
fell on those who sat in darkness, some were con- 
tent to sit still. But others rose to welcome the 
fuller knowledge of God in the perfect revelation 
of Christ?s person, men like Nathanael and the 
Greeks. For it is characteristic of the Fourth 
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i that good people, rather than sinners (as 
in the Synoptic narratives), flock to Christ. The 
Logos, as Hausrath puts it, draws God’s children 
to the light as a magnet attracts metals, while mere 
stones are left unmoved by its presence. And God’s 
children are those who respond to Christ by the exer- 
cise of their moral instincts and religious affections. 
Unlike Philo, the author refuses to trace back this 
lack of susceptibility towards God to any source in 
the material constitution of mankind (cf. 8“) ; but 
the semi-Gnostic idea of a special class remains. 

(c) Upon the other hand, Christ, the Light, came 
to His own people ; and there are repeated allusions 
to the brief opportunity of the Jews (94 119 10 12%5-%6), 
in sayings which warn the nation against trifling 
with its privilege,—a privilege soon to be taken 
from its unworthy keeping. Here the author 
is reflecting the period in which he writes, when 
the Jews’ day of grace had passed, with tragic 
consequences to themselves. ‘Light, accept the 
blessed light, if you will have it when Heaven 
vouchsafes. You refuse? Very well: the ‘‘light” 
is more and more withdrawn, ... and further- 
more, by due sequence, infallible as the foundations 
of the universe and Nature’s oldest law, the light 
returns on you, this time, with lightning’ (Carlyle’s 
Latter-Day Pamphlets, iii. ad fin.). 
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LIGHTNING (dcrpa77).—There are 3 references 
to lightning in the Gospels, one of these being 
duplicated (in Mt. and Lk). 

4. Lk 108 ‘TI beheld Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven.’ The word ‘beheld’ (éedpovv), being in 
the impf., indicates a continuous contemplation. 
Taken in conjunction with the aorist participle 
‘fallen’ (so RV, not ‘fall’ as in AV, the Gr. being 
mecovra), this cannot mean that in a pre-existent 
state Jesus beheld the fall of Satan taking place, 
z.e. when the devil was cast out of heaven, as de- 
scribed in Paradise Lost. The meaning of the ex- 
pression should be arrived at through the context, 
where we read of the Seventy returning to Jesus 
with joy, and exclaiming, ‘Lord, even the demons 
are subject unto us in thy name’ (y.?”), in reference 
to their successful exorcism. This meaning seems 
to be that the news brought to Jesus by His dis- 
ciples did not take Him by surprise, because at 
the very time when they were carrying on their 
successful work He was looking at the prince of 
the demons lying fallen (so Holtzmann, Plummer, 
etc.),—a highly figurative expression which need 
not point to an actual vision. Jesus had the intui- 
tive assurance that His arch-enemy was defeated 
already. Therefore the disciples were able to cast 
out the demons. The situation may be illustrated 
by the parable of the strong man bound by a 
stronger so that his house can ‘be robbed (Mk 377), 
Satan being the strong man, Christ the stronger, the 
demons the vessels that are taken from the house, 
be either the world or the possessed 
victims. There is no indication when Satan fell (as 
one at the Temptation of Jesus). He is contem- 
plated as fallen. Still the aorist points to a definite 
action, and the comparison with lightning empha- 


sizes this point. Possibly our Lord was alluding 
to Is 14". A similar idea appears in Rev 12%, 
Wellhausen regards the verse in Lk. as apocry- 
phal; but Jesus frequently used apocalyptic im- 
agery. In the Koran (Sura 72) the demons are 
east out of heaven at the coming of Mohammed, 
the angels bombarding them with stars. 

2. Mt 24” ‘For as the lightning cometh forth 
from the east, and is seen even unto the west; so 
shall be the coming of ‘the Son of Man’ (ef. Lk 1774). 
The idea seems to be that of widespread and un- 
mistakable evidence. The coming of the Son of 
Man will be seen everywhere, and that very mani- 
festly (so Plummer, Wellhausen, etc.). A second 
thought, the suddenness of the flash (Plummer), is 
not so apparent, if it is even present at all, in 
this application of the idea of lightning to the 
Parousia. For the apparent contradiction between 
this thought and that in Lk 17?° see OBSERVATION. 

8. The one other Gospel reference to lightning is 
in the description of the angel of the Resurrection 
(Mt 28%), whose appearance is ‘as lightning,’ the 
idea being dazzling brightness. 

W. F. ADENEY. 


LILY.—The lily (jw, awiv, xpivov) is mentioned 
by various OT writers (1 K 7%, 2 Ch 4°, Ca 2 etc., 

os 14°). In the NT there is but one reference 
(Mt 68 and || Lk 12?7). From the expression ‘lilies 
of the field,’ we gather that they were wild flowers, 
while the comparison of them with the regal robes 
of Solomon (Mt 6%) implies that they were not 
white, but coloured (cf. Ca 5). The plant that 
best accords with these conditions is the scarlet 
anemone (A. coronaria), with which, in the spring 
of the year, the Galilean hillsides are clothed. 
(See Tristram, Fauna and Flora of Palestine, 
p. 208; Nat. Hist. of Bible, p. 462). The nature of 
the reference might, however, favour the suppo- 
sition that our Lord used the term ‘lilies’ in a 
very general way, and that it should be taken as 
comprising a variety of flowers, such as anemones, 
poppies, and tulips. HuGuH DUNCAN. 


LINEN (8vccos, owdHv).—Cloth of various kinds 
pve from the fibre of flax was largely used in 

gypt and Palestine for under-garments. It was 
preferred to cotton or wool, as being cleaner and 
cooler in the hot climate. It formed an important 
element in priestly dress, and in the Temple hang- 
ings. Worn together with purple it constituted 
the characteristic clothing of the wealthy (Est 8%, 
Lk 16), and probably of royalty (Gn 41”). Linen 
was used in Egypt to prepare the bodies of both 
men and animals for burial, and in Palestine it 
was the common wrapping of the dead. Wool 
was avoided, the belief being that it tended to 
breed worms. To this day linen is used for these 
purposes in Palestine by all who can afford it. 
Coarser cloth was made in the country, but the 
finer sorts were imported, the products of Egypt 
being held in high esteem. As an article of mer- 
chandise, linen ranked with gold, silver, precious 
stones, silk, ete. (Rev 18”). 

cwdév (Mk 14°°) probably corresponds to the 
Rabbinic sadin or sedina, a linen cloth, or loose 
linen wrapper; although possibly it may . also 
mean a night-dress (Edersheim, Life and Times of 
Jesus, 1900, ii. 545). In this garment the body of 
Jesus was wrapped when taken from the cross 
(Mt 27°). It may have been torn into strips to 
form the 66a in which, with the spices, the body 
was bound (Jn 19” 20°). Probably, however, 
these were the bandages fastening the cwddr. 

W. EwIna. 

LIP.—This word, in the plural, is found in the 
Gospels only in Mt 158 |) Mk 7°, where it stands for 
xelkeow in a free quotation from the LXX. It is 
rendered by AV, ‘This people honoureth me with 
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their lips, but their heart is far from me’ (ef. Is 
29"). St. Matthew, who quotes oftenest from the 
LXX, does so here (v.8*), even though it departs 
considerably from the Hebrew. But he modifies 
its phraseology so as to improve it, and to bring 
out the prophet’s thought more clearly than would 
be done by a literal translation of the Hebrew. 
(See Toy, VT Quotations from the OT). The ex- 
pression ‘honoureth me with their lips’ is ex- 
plained by some as an allusion to the Jewish custom 
of putting the tassel of the tadlith to the lips during 
worship, as a sign that the Law was accepted, not 
as of duty only, but as the enthusiastic preference 
of the heart (cf. Job 317", where putting the hand 
to the lips is an act of astral worship; and the 
Oriental salutations in which putting the hand to 
the lips is supposed to have been originally a sign 
and assurance of sincerity ; see Jewish Encyc. art. 
‘Lip’). Others explain this clause, in relation to 
the entire passage, as intended to put in sharp con- 
trast a worship of God, or a form of religion, that 
is taught of men (cf. ‘teaching teachings which 
are precepts of men,’ v.°), and a worship that is 
really according to the teachings of God’s word, 
z.e. Which springs from a devout and trusting 
heart (cf. ‘But their heart is far from me, v.', 
with the suggestion of emptiness in v.° ‘Jn vain 
do they worship me,’ ete.). 

It would seem from the OT that the lips had come to be 
regarded as a sort of originating centre of life and morals. We 
read of ‘lying lips’ (Ps 3118), of ‘the lip of truth’ (Pr 129), of 
“unclean lips’ (Is 65), and of ‘the poison of asps’ as ‘under the 


lips’ (quoted in Ro 318); and in the NT also, of ‘the fruit of 
the lips’ (He 1315), and of ‘lips that speak no guile’ (1 P 3!0), 
etc. 


But whatever be the implied allusion or exact 
meaning of the words here, this much is certain, 
that our Lord in speaking to His own contem- 
poraries said, ‘This prophecy of Isaiah was con- 
cerning you’—language that would seem to require 
us to interpret the passage so as to make it include 
and describe the unbelieving Jews of His day, and, 
probably, all people of all times who were, or are, 
or will yet be, guilty of offering to God a worship 
in which they do not draw near to Him in heart. 

Gro. B. EAGER. 

LITTLE ONES.—The phrase ‘one of these little 
ones’ occurs in the records of our Lord’s discourses 
in the Synoptic Gospels six times (Mt 10%? 18% 1 14, 
Mk 9”, Lk 17°), although, to satisfy these refer- 
ences, it need not have been employed by our Lord 
on more than two or three different occasions. It 
seems to have been used with marked solemnity 
and to be charged with high emotion. To under- 
stand its implications, we shall need to inquire 
whom our Lord designates as ‘little ones,’ whence 
the designation was derived, and what its sig- 
nificance is. 

4. It seems to be quite generally assumed that 
at least in some of the instances of its occurrence 
the phrase designates, quite simply, actual children. 
Thus, multitudes of Christians appear to be accus- 
tomed to read Mt 18” as a declaration that the 
‘angels of children’ (whatever these ‘angels’ may 
be) hold a particularly exalted place in heaven. 
The connexion of this whole passage with the 
opening verses of the chapter, where a ‘little child’ 
is presented as a type of the children of the King- 
dom, seems to many to require this interpretation, 
and the parallel passages, Mk 9°” #, Lk 94 17? to 
add their support to it. A careful scrutiny of the 
passages in which the phrase occurs, however, will 
show that its reference is never to actual children, 
but in every case to owr Lord’s disciples. 

The earliest recorded employment of the phrase 
is reported in Mt 10". Our Lord is here bring- 


ing to a close His instructions to His Apostles as 
He sent them forth on their first, their trial, evan- 
gelistic tour. His words are words of highest en- 


couragement. ‘He that receiveth you,’ He says, 
‘receiveth me; and he that receiveth me, re- 
ceiveth him that sent me.’ Our Lord makes 
common cause with His messengers: that is the 
general declaration. Then comes the enforcement 
by illustration. It was a matter of common under- 
standing that ‘he that receiveth a prophet in the 
name of a prophet’—that is, not in the name 
of another prophet, but on this sole ground, that 
he is a prophet, or, as we should say in our 
English idiom, as a prophet—‘shall receive a 
prophet’s reward ; and he that receiveth a right- 
eous man in the name of a righteous man’—that 
is, again, merely because he is a righteous man— 
‘shall receive a righteous man’s reward.’ The 
broad principle, then, is that the receiver shall be 
put, in the matter of reward, on the level of the 
received ; by his reception of the prophet or right- 
eous man, he takes his place by his side and be- 
comes sharer in his reward. Now comes the 
application, marked as such (and not the continua- 
tion of the examples) by a change of construction. 
‘And whosoever ’—perhaps we might paraphrase 
‘Likewise whosoever’—‘ shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in 
the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward.’ The parallelism 
of the clauses here with those in the preceding 
sentences compels us to read ‘one of these little 
ones’ as a synonym of ‘a disciple.’ The sense 
is, as the receiver of the prophet shall share the 
prophet’s reward, and the receiver of the righteous 
man the righteous man’s reward, so the receiver of 
the disciple shall share the disciple’s reward. The 
general purport of the declaration, moreover, de- 
mands this sense. Its object was to hearten and 
encourage the Apostles on their mission. For that, 
they needed assurance, not that goodness to chil- 
dren would be marked and rewarded, but that 
they, the Apostles, were under Divine care. The 
very variations from the phraseology of the earlier 
sentences which are introduced into the application 
have their part to play in emphasizing this needed 
lesson. These variations are five in number. In 
the first place, instead of the simple ‘he that’ 
receiveth, we have here the emphasized universal 
‘whosoever’; there is no danger of failure here. 
Next, instead of the simple, comprehensive ‘ re- 
ceiveth,’ the least conceivable benefit is here 
specified—‘ shall give to drink a cup of cold water 
only’: the slightest goodness to the disciples shall 
be noted and rewarded. Next, instead of the 
simple statement that the benefiter shall share 
the reward of the benefited, we have a solemn 
asseveration that in no case will a due reward be 
missed : the nature of the reward is left in large 
vagueness, and it is hinted only that it shall be 
appropriate, treated as of obligation, and surely 
given. Lastly, instead of the cold ‘disciple,’ we 
have the tender ‘one of these little ones.” The 
disciples our Lord has in mind are His own dis- 
ciples: His own disciples He cherishes with a 
devoted love; and this love is pledged to their 
protection. The effect of these variations from 
the formally exact parallel is to raise the saying 
to its emotional climax. The lesson conveyed is 
that Christ’s disciples are under the watchful care 
of His jealous love. 

The case is similar with that in the paragraph 
Mt 18°14, It is important that the relation of this 
paragraph to the preceding one (18'4), and the 
nature of the transition made at v.° be correctly 
apprehended. The Apostles had been disputing 
about their relative claims to greatness in the 
Kingdom of heaven; and the Lord teaches them 
a much needed lesson in humility by the example 
of a little child. Setting a little child in their 
midst, He exhorts them to see in it a type of the 
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children of the Kingdom, and to seek to become 
like it if they would be greatest in that Kingdom 
(cf. art. CHILDREN, vol. i. p. 304). With v.4, how- 
ever, this incident closes, and the lesson from it is 
concluded, The discussion that follows in the 
succeeding verses is no longer an inculcation of 
humility. It is an exhilarating pledge of the 
whole Divine power to the sustaining, protection, 
and glorification of Christ’s disciples. The con- 
nexion between the two paragraphs seems to turn 
on the idea that, though men enter the Kingdom like 
helpless infants, they are not therefore abandoned 
to the adverse forces of the world: the power of 
God is outstretched for their salvation. ‘Such 


little children’ (v.5) God takes under His own pro- 


tection, rewarding those who do them benefits, and 
visiting with the severest punishment those who 
evil-entreat them; their angels ever behold the 
Father’s face in heaven; if they go astray every- 
thing is left that they may be recovered; the 
Father’s will is pledged that no one of them sball 
tees The force of these great assurances is in- 

efinitely enhanced by the individual note that is 
thrown into them. Throughout, the stress is laid 
upon the individual, as distinguished from the class, 
as the object of the Divine love (vv.> 6&1 12 14) ; 
not a single one of them shall be without the 
Father’s care, no single one of them shall perish. 
The passage is in effect just the Synoptic parallel of 
the seventeenth chapter of John, or the Evangelic 
parallel of the eighth chapter of Romans. Christ’s 
‘little ones’ in it are, in short, just ‘those that 
believe on him,’ of whom ‘it is not the will of the 
Father that one should perish,’ whose ‘angels in 
heaven do always behold the face of the Father 
which is in heaven.’ 

The declaration of Mk 9” is parallel with that 
of Mt 18°, and is immediately preceded by a verse 
the thought of which is parallel with that of Mt 
10”. This passage gives us thus afresh in a single 
context the two primary statements we have met 
with in Matthew. The variations of the phrase- 
ology in v.*! from what we have seen in Mt 10” 
supply commentaries on the meaning of the phrases 
in the latter. ‘Little ones’ in the one becomes 
‘you,’ that is, Christ’s disciples, in the other: ‘in 
the name of a disciple’ in the one, ‘in the name 
that ye are Christ’s’ in the other. Thus the in- 
terpretation suggested of the passage in Matthew 
is confirmed by the very language of the passage in 
Mark. But thie language in v.*! settles the mean- 
ing also of the cates in the succeeding verse. 
The ‘you,’ #.e. the disciples, of v.“' is replaced in 
v.” by ‘these little ones that believe,’ which must, 
therefore, mean the same thing. This indeed would 
be independently true, since these ‘little ones’ are 
specifically defined here not as ‘little ones’ ae, 
but as those ‘little ones’ ‘that have faith.’ It is 
quite clear, therefore, that ‘these little ones’ in this 
passage means not children, but believers. 

The only other passage in which the phrase 
occurs, Lk 17?, is parallel in its assertion with Mt 
18% and Mk 9*, and repeats in effect their language. 
There is no allusion’ to children in the entire con- 
text, in which our Lord simply warns His ‘dis- 
ciples’ against sins against their brethren. In 
this and the parallel passage in Mk., in other 
words, we have merely renewed manifestations of 
the Saviour’s concern for those He calls ‘these 
little ones.’ He pronounces the sin of causing 
those for whom His love was thus pledged to 
stumble, almost too great to be expressed in 
words. 

Onevery occasion of its occurrence, therefore, the 
phrase ‘these little ones’ evinces itself independ- 
ently a designation, not of children, but of the 
disciples of Christ. In these circumstances, we 
cannot permit doubt to be thrown on its mean- 


ing in the palmary passage, Mt 18", by the cir- 
cumstance that certain passages in Mark (9**-*7) 
and Luke (94-4) which are parallel to Mt 18!5 
might easily be so read as to make literal children 
the subject of their declarations (Mk 9°7, Lk 948) 
parallel to Mt 18°. The account in Matthew is 
the fuller, and permits the connexion of the clauses 
to be more exactly estimated. It seems as if it 
were merely the compression of Mark’s and Luke’s 
reports which tempts to the identification of the 
“little child’ of the earlier verses with the ‘one of 
such little children’ (Mk.), or ‘this little child’ 
(Lk.) of the closing verse: and the pressing of this 
language literally is not free from difficulties of 
its own. In any event, we cannot permit an 
difficulties that we may feel in explaining Mk 9*", 
Lk 9% to affect the determination of the meaning 
of a phrase which does not occur in them, when 
we meet it in other passages where its sense seems 
clearly indicated. 

We may take it as established, then, that the 
phrase ‘these little ones’ on the Master’s lips 
means not ‘children,’ but distinctly and always 
‘my disciples.’ The question still remains open, 
however, whether our Lord means by it all His 
disciples, or only a specially designated class of 
them. The latter has been quite commonly sup- 
posed, and interpreters have busied themselves 
defining the characteristic qualities of the par- 
ticularly designated class. Hahn, for example, 
argues strenuously that the disciples at large cannot 
be meant; but that the designation presupposes 
gradations among the disciples (cf. Lk 7%), and 
the essence of the exhortation in Lk 17? at least 
is that the greater must not despise the lesser. 
Godet similarly supposes that the ‘little ones’ are 
‘beginners in the faith,’ ‘those yet weak in the 
faith.’ Surely, however, such distinctions are 
foreign to the contexts in which these phrases 
occur, and even inconsistent with them. In Mt 
10”, for example, the broad identification of ‘one 
of these little ones’ with ‘a disciple’ excludes 
from thought all divisions within the body of 
disciples; and the definition of ‘these’ as the 
disciples to whom our Lord was speaking, as 
He spoke of them as ‘these little ones,’ looks in 
the same direction. In Mk 9%”, again, the phrase 
‘these little ones’ takes up broadly the ‘you’ of 
the preceding verse, and therefore designates just 
the disciples at large. ‘These little ones’ are, 
moreover, defined here as ‘ these that believe,’ that 
is to say, as ‘believers,’ in their essential char- 
acteristics as such. Much the same may be said 
of Lk 17°, in the context of which there is a dis- 
tinction between brother and brother but no dis- 
crimination between greater and lesser, while the 
whole drift of Mt 18°" is to exalt the ‘little ones’ 
and to identify them with that body of chosen 
ones to whose salvation the will of the Father is 
pledged. It may be taken as exegetically certain, 
then, that by ‘these little ones’ our Lord does 
not intend to single out a certain section of His 
disciples,—whether the weakest in faith or the 
more advanced in that humility of spirit which 
is the fruit of a great faith,—but means the 
whole body of His disciples. This is therefore just 
one of the somewhat numerous general designa- 
tions which He gives to His disciples by which to 
express His conception of their character and 
estate, and the nature of His feelings towards 
them. 

2. Whence this particular designation of His 
disciples was derived by our Lord remains indeed 
somewhat obscure. It used to be quite generally 
wld ch that in it He had simply adopted and 
applied to His own disciples an ordinary designa- 
tion for their pupils current in the Rabbinical 
schools. This idea seems traceable to J. J. Wet- 
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stein, who illustrates the phrase on its first oecur- 
rence (Mt 10”) by the following quotation from 
the Bereshith Rabba (xiii. 4): 

‘Where there are no little ones, there are no disciples; where 
there are no disciples, there are no sages; where there are no 
sages, there are no elders; where there are no elders, there are 
no prophets ; where there is no prophet, there is no God.’ 
Following this suggestion, commentators like 
Bolten, Kuinoel, Bloomfield, Fritzsche have 
accordingly explained the phrase as simply a 
Hebraism for ‘disciples.’ 

It was early pointed out, however (e.g. by Meyer, 
ed. 2, p. 215 note; Bruno Bauer, ii. 241), that the 
currency in the Rabbinical schools of such an 
employment of ‘little ones’ as a designation for 
‘disciples’ is neither shown by the citation from 
the Bereshith Rabba nor supported by any other 
evidence. Accordingly this notion has quite gener- 
ally died out (cf. Meyer-Weiss, ed. 8, 1890). 
Its place has been largely taken by the very 
natural supposition that our Lord has done for 
Himself what the Rabbis had been supposed to 
have done for Him,—applied affectionately to 
His disciples a designation appropriate literally 
only to children. The difficulty of this sup- 
position, otherwise most satisfactory, is that the 
particular designation in question—‘little ones’ 
—is not a Biblical designation of children, and 
not one which would readily suggest itself as 
a term of affection. Neither the Hebrew (jp) nor 
the Greek (yxpés) lent itself readily to adoption 
as a term of tenderness; and accordingly neither 
in the Hebrew nor in the Greek Bible does the 
term ‘little ones’ (O°npa, of uixpol) ever occur as a 
periphrasis for children. Where we read of ‘little 
ones’ in the English Bible in the sense of children, 
this is an imposition of an English idea upon a 
totally divergent Hebrew conception (jy Gn 34?9 
43° 46° etc.). It is quite true that in Rabbinical 
Hebrew o»p has become a standing term for chil- 
dren ; but not as a term of affectionate feeling so 
much as with the simple implication of immaturity. 
The katan and kétanna were to the Rabbis monet 
the ‘boy’ and ‘girl’ as undeveloped and unripe, 
in opposition to the mature man and woman. And 
although this term was occasionally transferred by 
them metaphorically to their pupils, it was not, if 
we can trust the lexicographers, in a very pleasant 
sense. The ‘little one’ among the disciples was 
just an ‘abortion’—one who disregarded his 
teacher and set his immaturity against his master’s 
ripe learning; or one who, while yet fit only to 
be a learner, wished to set himself up prematurely 
as a teacher (cf. Levy or Jastrow, swb voce jy, 
quoting the tract Sota 22a; but consult Sota 246, 
where we are told that Samuel was surnamed jpp7 
‘the Little, —cf. ‘James the Little’ in the NT, 
and ‘ Kleigenes the Little’ in Xenophon,—because 
he made himself little, that is, bore himself humbly ; 
here a good sense seems to be attached to the 
metaphorical use of the word). It was assuredly 
not from this circle of ideas that our Lord derived 
His use of the phrase, even if we may suppose that 
ie abate use of it was already developed in 

is day. 

Only two OT passages suggest themselves as 
offering natural points of departure for the framing 
of such a phrase as our Lord employs. The one 
of these is Is 60? and the other Zee 137. In the 
former, the terms employed, from which our Lord’s 
phrase may have been derived, are jipr in the first 
clause and vyy7 in the second. In the latter the 
Hebrew term employed is oykz, translated in the 
LXX oi «xxpot. Both passages are Messianic, though 
only Zec 13’ is adduced in the NT and given explicit 
application to Christ (Mt 26%, Mk 14””). In neither 
is there any allusion to children; but in both the 
reference of the diminutive term is to the smaliness 


of the beginnings out of which the Lord in the days 
of the coming blessing shall recreate His Church. If 
we may believe that the Master had these passages 
in mind when He called His disciples ‘ these little 
ones,’ then the application of the term to them 
obviously meant to point them out as those ‘little 
ones’ who, Zechariah had promised, should be 
refined as silver and tried as gold, only that they 
might for ever become the Lord’s people; who, 
Isaiah had promised, should be the unassuming 
nucleus out of which by gracious expansion should 
be developed the newly created city of God 
which should be to Him an everlasting possession. 
The consonance of this implication of the term 
with all the allusions of the contexts in which it 
occurs, and with all the declarations concerning His 
‘little ones’ which our Lord makes, lies on the 
face of things. And on its assumption all the 
peculiarities of the form and use of the phrase at 
once find an adequate explanation. 

3. If, now, we ask why and with what meaning 
our Lord designated His disciples ‘these little 
ones,’ a twofold answer seems indicated. It is on 
the one side His chief Messianic designation of His 
followers: it is on the other side the chief of His 
hypocoristic designations of them. Other desig- 
nations of each order exist. When Jesus speaks 
of His followers as ‘children of the kingdom,’ for 
example, He is applying to them a Messianic 
designation ; or, to confine ourselves to the circle 
of ideas most closely related to the passages of the 
Old Testament supposed to be in His mind in the 
instance holding our attention, when He calls them 
His ‘sheep’ (Mt 26°!) or more pointedly His ‘little 
flock’ (Lk 12%), these are Messianic designations 
which He is applying to them. Similarly His 
language with reference to them was full of hypo- 
coristics. They were not merely His ‘children’ 
(Mk 1074, Jn 21°), but His ‘little children’ (Jn 
13%). They were not merely His ‘flock’ (Mt 26%, 
Jn 10'%), but His ‘little flock’ (Lk 12%). The 
were not merely His ‘sheep’ (Mt 10°), but His 
‘little sheep’ (Jn 107-18) ; not merely His ‘lambs’ 
(Lk 10%), but His ‘little lambs’ (Jn 21%). In 
the designation ‘little ones’ both these lines of 
expression reach their height. In calling His dis- 
ciples the ‘little ones’ of Is 60”, Zec 137, He 
points to them as the true seed of the Kingdom, 
the branch of God’s planting, the work of His 
hands in which He shall be glorified (cf. Schwartz- 
kopft, The Prophecies of Jesus Christ, pp. 199-202). 
In calling them ‘little ones’ (0! ucxpol) He applies to 
them the hypocoristic by way of eminence,—so pure 
a hypocoristic that the very substantive is lacking, 
and nothing persists but the bare endearing diminu- 
tive. There is combined, therefore, in this desig- 
nation the expression of our Lord’s deep-reaching 
tenderness for His disciples and the declaration of 
His protecting care over them as ‘the remnant of 
Jacob.’ The ordinary suggestions of the meaning 
of the phrase as applied to the disciples may doubt- 
less be neglected as artificial. Reuss, for example, 
thinks they were called ‘little ones’ because they 
were drawn from the most humble, the least dis- 
tinguished section of society ; de Wette, because 
they were despised and meanly esteemed for 
Christ’s sake; Dr Riddle, in recognition of their 
weakness in themselves in the midst of the per- 
secution of the world. These are all secondary 
ideas. Primarily our Lord’s disciples were called 
by Him ‘little ones’ because this was the natural 
utterance of the tenderness of Jesus’ love for 
them, and the strongest mode of expressing the 
glorious destiny that was in store for them. The 
passages in which the epithet occurs are full of 
the note of pledged protection, and they run up 
into that marvellous declaration that no man 
and no thing can snatch them out of the Father's 
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hand. We shall not go far wrong, then, if we 
say simply that our Saviour calls His disciples 
‘these little ones’ because He thinks of them as 
the peculiar objects of His protecting care, and 
sees in them already of the travail of His soul 
that He may be satisfied. The greatness of His 
love for them, the greatness of their significance 
as the seed of the Kingdom,—these are the two 
ideas that combine in this designation. 
P BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 

LIVING.—1. Bios = ‘livelihood,’ ‘means of liv- 
ing.’ Itis often used in this sense in class. Gr., 
€.g. Tov Bloy KracOa, roveicda, etc.; Plato, Gorg. 
486 D, (men) ofs gore Kal Blos kal ddEa Kal dda moda 
aya0d; Phocylides, Frag. 10, ed. Bergk, difnc@a 
Borny, aperiy 5S brav 7 Blos dn (like Hor. Ep. 1. i. 
53, ‘queerenda pecunia Va est, virtus post 
nummos’). It is rendered ‘living’ in four passages 
in the Gospels. (1) Mk 12* (|| Lk 214) @8anrev érov 
Tov Blov airns, Vulg. totwm victwm swwm=‘all that 
she had to live upon until more should be earned’ 
(Swete). Jesus knew that this was the case, and 
that she might have retained one of the \errd when 
she cast in both (Nestle, Expos. Times, xiii. 562, 
who adds that 2 Co 8” looks like the moral drawn 
from this passage; cf. Holtzmann, Hand-Com- 
mentar, 256). Compare the praise of the virtuous 
woman, Pr 314 (LXX cuvdyer 5é atirn rov Biov). (2) 
Lk 8* larpots mpocavadécaca bdov tov Blov, Vulg. 
omnem substantiam suam: the mpés implying 
that besides what she had sutiered, she had ex- 
pended all her means of subsistence (cf. Plummer, 
234; Holtzmann, 157; Hastings’ DB iii. 3222). 
Ca 87 LXX, day 5@ dvhp mavra rdv Biov a’rod év rH 
dydrn, ekovdevrwicer eEovdevdcovcw airéy, forms a sug- 
gestive parallel. (3) Lk 15! dce?hev atrots rév Blor, 
Vulg. divisit illis substantiam: 6 Blos being equi- 
valent to 7 ovcia (‘his estate’). Such a division of 
property in the father’s lifetime was perhaps not 
uncommon. What precise rights the father re- 
tained after the division is not clear. The words 
mdvra Ta éud od éorw (v.*!) are not spoken in a legal 
sense, but are an expression of fatherly affection 
(cf. Plummer, 372; Simcox, Lapositor, 1889, ii. 
124, 127). 7d émiBaddov wépos was a technical form- 
ula, as appears from the at be (Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, 230). The share of the younger son would 
be a third (Dt 217’, ef. Jiilicher, Gleichnisreden, 
338). (4) Lk 15° 6 karagaydy cov rov Bliov. Plummer 
thinks there may be bitterness in the cov, when 
atirod might have been more fairly used. But the 
cou Tov Rice may have been due to correct feeling ; 
the elder son not regarding the share which he 
himself had received as being absolutely his own 
as long as his father lived (cf. Jiilicher, Gleichnis- 
reden, 337). Bios is used in the same sense: 1 Jn 
317 8s & ay éyn Tov Blov rod xdcuov, where it is 
rendered ‘this world’s good’ (AY), ‘goods’ (RV), 
and includes ‘all the endowments which make 
A our earthly riches, wealth, station, intellect’ 
(Westcott, im loc.). For the distinction between 
fy and Bios, in NT and in the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers (fw7 the principle of life, vita 
qua vivimus ; Bios the process, the circumstances, 
the accidents of life, in its social relations, vita 
quam vivimus; cf. Lk 8'4), see the valuable note 
of Lightfoot, Ignat. ad Rom. vii. 3 (Apostolic 
Fathers, second part, ii. 1, 225-226); and cf. Haupt 
on 1 Jn 2, and Trench, Synon. xxvii. 

2. Zav.—(1) as applied to God: by St. Peter, 
Mt 16°* 6 vids tod Geod rod fdyTos ; As the high 

riest, Mt 26° éfopxifw ce xara rod 6. 7. £3 by 

hrist Himself, Jn 6° 6 (Gy marip. 

The title ‘the living God’ occurs in OT in the following 
passages : 0° ony Dt 525 (26), 1S 1726-36, Jer 1010 2336 ; pbx 
.n 2 K 194-16 (Ij Is 374.17); *7 Sy Jos 310, Hos 21 (119), Ps 423 (2) 
843 (2); xen NbN Dn 62 20) 27 (26), It is found besides (in 
LXX) Dt 43%, To 131, Est 61%, Dn 419 523 127, Bel 5, 3 Mac 628, A 


study of the OT passages shows that God is called ‘the living 
God,’ not only as contrasted with the dead idols of the heathen, 
but also as the God of active Providence, as Israel’s Protector 
and Helper, as He who is Life, and the never-failing Source of 
spiritual life to men. It is perhaps the title of God that comes 
nearest in significance to Jahweh, and it seems to have been 
used at times of great emotion as a substitute for it, particularly 
when the name Jahweh had disappeared frou: popular use (cf. 
Dalman, Words of Jesus, 195). Sanday (BL, 1893, p. 153, cf. 124) 
justly calls attention to the richness and depth of this prophetic 
title as compared with modern terminology : ‘the Absolute, the 
Infinite, the Unconditioned, the First Cause, the Moral Gover- 
nor,’ and so on (cf. Flint,.Sermons and Addresses, 170).* 


‘The living God’ occurs often in NT, and the 
writer of Hebrews uses it with special force and 
emphasis (see A. B. Davidson, note on He 3”). On 
the lips of St. Peter (Mt 161°) it amounts to a con- 
fession that the living God is now revealed in 
Christ, who thus becomes the Source of eternal 
life to His followers (Jn 6%; cf. Hastings’ DB iv. 
574°). The high priest’s use of the title adds a 
certain dignity to his adjuration; and Jesus 
answered on being thus solemnly appealed to. 
‘The living Father’ (Jn 67) is a remarkable ex- 
pression, combining as it does all that was signi- 
fied by ‘the living God’ in the OT with Christ’s 
revelation of God as the Father who sent His Son 
(or, of God as the Source of life on the side of 
love). The meaning of this verse may be briefly 
stated as follows: our Lord’s words, ‘I live by 
(oud, RV ‘because of’) the Father’ are to be re- 
ferred to the personal life of human weakness and 
suffering now in progress. In living this life Jesus 
is dependent upon the support and sustenance which 
He is receiving at every moment from the Father - 
who sent Him. A like dependence exists in our case 
upon Jesus Himself. Being Himself strengthened, 
He becomes the source of strength to us. It is the 
very fact of His coming and living this life of 
human weakness and suffering on earth that puts 
it within our power to take Him for our spiritual 
support and sustenance. When we take home the 
truth of His self-humbling love for our sake, and 
assimilate it to ourselves as the bread we eat, we 
receive into our souls the true life that cannot die 
(cf. Beyschlag, NT Theol. i. 272; and for a similar 
profound saying as to the relation between the 
Father and the Son and believers, see Jn 1014: 15), 

(2) As applied to the Risen Lord: Lk 24° ri 
&nretre Tov (GvTa pera TOY vexp&v ; the angels’ ques- 
tion conveyed a reproof to the women who were 
come to the place where the dead was laid, bring- 
ing the spices which they had prepared: it was 
like asking them, ‘ Where is your faith?’ They 
had heard the announcement Christ made to the 
circle of His followers before leaving Galilee, that 
He would rise again the third day (vv.*7). At 
the same time, the question was spoken sympa- 
thetically, and conveyed to them the first intima- 
tion of the astonishing truth, ov« éorw Gde, adda 
jryép0n. Here 6 (dy simply implies that Jesus lives, 
and is not now to be sought in the place where the 
dead are, i.e. continues no longer under the power 
of death (cf. v.% dyyéAwy . . . of Néyouow abrov fnv). 
But as spoken at the empty sepulchre, it un- 
doubtedly has, something of the exaltation of 
meaning with which it was afterwards used by 
our Lord in His g'orified state (Rev 118 éy# elu... 
6 ¢év ‘the Living one,’ RV). There is compre- 
hended in it the completeness of that hes over 
death which was afterwards so richly unfolded to 
the mind of the Church by the Holy Spirit, as, for 
example, when St. Paul used the exultant lan- 
guage of Ro 6%-1°, or spoke of Christ as a mveiya 
(woro.odv (1 Co 15%). 

(3) As applied to Water and Bread in the Fourth 


**O Thou Infinite, Amen,’ was the form of prayer Tennyson 
used in times of trouble and sorrow (Memoir by his Son, i. 324). 
The language of the founder of the Gifford Lectureship may also 
be recalled. 
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Gospel: In 4% Ydwp (Gv; 7 morauol tédaros 
fGvros; 6 eye eius 6 dpros 6 fGv.—a, Jn 41°1, 
‘ Living water’ is spring water, as contrasted with 
that collected in a well or cistern. It is the oxn oD 
of the OT (Gn 26" [see Driver’s note], Ly 14% © 
50-52, Ca, 45, Jer 23 178, Zec 148; also LXX Gn 2], 
Nu 5’). The woman of Samaria was familiar with 
the expression, and her question was quite natural 
and appropriate, ‘ Art thou greater than our father 
Jacob?’ ‘Here is an ordinary man offering to 
supply better water, spring water, in the place 
where the patriarch Jacob had been obliged to 
content himself with building a cistern and drink- 
ing cistern water’ (Wendt, St. John’s Gospel, 
124). The water in Jacobs Well (wh. see) is be- 
lieved to be due to ‘ percolation and rainfall’ (ef. 
Hastings’ DBii. 536, Encyc. Bibl. iv. 4829, Smith’s 
DB? ii. 1503). Jer 2” especially illustrates the 
difference between the spring or fountain, gushing 
forth with its unstinted and unfailing supply, ‘over- 
flowing, ever-flowing,’ and the cistern, so liable 
to be destroyed by cracking (Land and Book, 
287), which at the best cannot afford a refreshing 
draught like that of the bubbling spring, and which 
cannot permanently retain the water collected in 
it. Christ does not call Himself ‘the Living 
water,’ as He calls Himself ‘the Living bread.’ 
What He means by ‘the living water’ is the word 
of salvation which He preaches (cf. vy.*!: #). This 
word, He says (v.14), enters into the inner personal 
life, and becomes there a gushing spring, a peren- 
nial fountain (ryyi wédaros), ‘springing up into 
eternal life,’ i.e. persisting to flow upwards till 
we reach our end of full communion with God. 
C. Wesley’s ‘Spring Thou up within my heart, 
Rise to all eternity,’ is quite in harmony with 
Israel’s water-drawing song, in which the spring 
is addressed as a living being (Nu 21”, ef. Encye. 
Bibl. i. 515, iv. 4778). 

b. Jn 7*.—‘ Pouring out water before the Lord’ 
was a primitive ritual practice, of which the origin 
is uncertain. It was ‘in all probability a survival 
from a time when water (in the desert) was con- 
sidered an article of value’ (Kautzsch in Hastings’ 
DB, Ext. Vol. 6207). It is mentioned as a prayer- 
offering, 1S 7°; as a thank-offering, 2S 23} 
There are no traces of it beyond the time of David 
(a reference to it in 1 K 18* is not probable); but 
the practice of pouring out water as a drink-offer- 
ing continued to be observed, or was revived, in 
connexion with the Feast of Tabernacles. Every 
morning during the seven days of the feast water 
was drawn from the spring of Siloam in a golden 
pitcher, and was poured into a basin at the top of 
the altar (Lncyc. Bibl. iv. 4213). The libation of 
water was probably a prayer-offering for abundant 
rain for the new seed-time (ib. iv. 4880, ef. iii. 
3354). Rain was an emblem of Messianic blessings 
(2 S.23% Ps 728, cf. Hos 6°); and we may well be- 
lieve that the symbolical act of pouring out water 
gave occasion to our Lord’s looking forward to the 
abundant showers with which He was soon to 
water the earth. — Further, this joyous festival 
brought to our Lord’s mind the Rock at Horeb 
(Ex 17°, Nu 204, cf. 1 Co 10), and perhaps more 
especially those OT sayings in which it had been 
predicted that living water should flow out from 
Jerusalem, or from the House of the Lord (Ezk 
47} 2, Zec 148, J] 318, cf. Ps 877). What was the 
precise connecting link of thought between these 
predictions and the phrase éx rs xo:Nas adrod, it is 
difficult to say. But may it not be the case that, 
in our Lord’s view, what had been spoken concern- 
ing Jerusalem and the Temple was now to be ap- 
plied to the inner personal life of the believer, 
enriched by the entrance of His word, and renewed 
by His Holy Spirit? This sanctified personal life 
was what now answered to the sanctuary from 
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which it had been foretold that living waters 
should flow out. Our Lord’s application of the 
term «cova to it was in keeping with the use of jp32 
in certain passages of the O'l', where it denotes 
the whole of man’s emotional nature and sympa- 
thetie affections (Pr 2077 °°, Hab 3, cf. Sir 19 
517; cf. also the expression ‘his bowels yearned,’ 
Gn 43°, 1 K 3”). The words xaéws eirev 7 ypadn, 
k.7.A., are thus a terse and eloquent paraphrase of 
the scope of the passages above referred to. It 
need hardly be said that the clause ca@as efrev 7 
ypad7 cannot possibly be connected with the pre- 
ceding 6 mirevwy eis éué (‘there are not different 
ways of believing,’ Principal Campbell, The Four 
Gospels, in loc.). This saying of our Lord supple- 
ments and extends that of 44. The word of sal- 
vation which becomes a gushing spring when 
received into the inner personal life of the be- 
liever, and rises up there unto eternal life, Jesus 
now announces, is to become a rushing stream, and 
is to flow out from the believer in rivers of blessing 
to others (rorapovs éxddecev, od~x Eva morauoyv, d\\w 
agddrouvs, Chrys. im loc.). The limitations to its 
diffusion that at present exist will be removed 
when Christ shall have entered into His glory. His 
sending His Holy Spirit upon the company of be- 
lievers will ghable them to proclaim His word with 
full power, and will make their holy lives a means 
of spiritual replenishment to all mankind. The 
saying was fulfilled after Pentecost, when ‘rivers 
of living water’ flowed out from the Lord’s wit- 
nesses ‘ unto the uttermost part of the earth,’ ‘ be- 
ginning at Jerusalem’ * (cf. Dykes, Expositor, 1890 
(i.) p. 127 ff.). When the water from Siloam was 
brought to the Temple, priests and people sang the 
words, ‘ Therefore with Joy shall ye draw water out 
of the wells of salvation’ (Is 12%), But in the verses 
following (vv.*§), it was implied that the water 
so drawn was not to be Israel’s exclusive posses- 
sion, but that the salvation which it symbolized 
was to be communicated to other nations (v.® ‘ let 
this be known in all the earth,’ RV). With the 
leading thought of Jn 7% may be compared what 
St. Paul says about Christians first receiving and 
then giving forth ‘the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’ 
(2 Co 48). 

c. Jn 6°.—Two things—the manna and the 
bread of the miracle which He had just wrought— 
were present to our Lord’s mind when He preached 
at Capernaum, and also to the minds of His 
hearers. They had said, after His feeding the five 
thousand, ‘This is of a truth the Prophet that 
cometh into the world’ (v.4). But the earthly and 
material good which they expected to follow not 
being immediately forthcoming, and the first favour- 
able impression produced by the miracle having 
worn ofi, they began to criticise and find fault. 
‘ After all, His multiplying the loaves is not any- 
thing so very wonderful. Can He “rain down 
manna upon us to eat, and give us of the corn of 
heaven” (Ps 78%), that we may see and believe 
Him (v.*)? The manna,’ said they, ‘supplied 
the wants of all the hosts of Israel for forty years, 
but He has furnished us with no more than one 
meal.’ This led Jesus to set forth the difference 
between the manna and ‘the true bread from 
heaven’ (v.*?). Inasmuch as the manna was sent 
down from above, and was continually renewed, it 
was a type of the true bread. But that bread it 
was not, being simply a provision which was made 
for a special purpose, and which lasted only until 
that purpose had been fulfilled (cf. Jos 5”); nor 


* The Patristic expositors applied the saying mainly to the 
effusion of the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit (Hare, Mission 
of the Comforter, Note H, where a passage is quoted froma 
sermon preached by Luther in 1531, in which he states the 
right sense with his usual vigour). 
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had their fathers’ having eaten it eventually de- 
livered them from the power of death (v.*). Jesus 
also showed that His hearers had failed to per- 
ceive the true purpose of the miracle He had 
wrought. The bread of the miracle was intended 
for ‘a sign’ (v.”*), which they had not had faith to 
discern (v.**), that He could supply them with the 
true bread of the soul. Inasmuch as the multiply- 
ing of the loaves yas due to His love, and involved 
the repeated action of that love in the gift of a 
satisfying meal to each of them severally (cf. Swete, 
St. Mark, 127»), it was ‘a sign’ that should have 
led them to believe that He could give them the 
true bread. But they had sought Him at Caper- 
naum, not hungering for this bread, but hanker- 
ing after more earthly good, like that which they 
had already received. Accordingly, Jesus spoke 
of the bread of the miracle as ‘the meat which 
perisheth,’ and contrasted it with ‘the meat which 
endureth unto eternal life’ (v.27). These distinc- 
tions of the bread of the miracle as well as the 
manna from the true bread of the soul are im- 
portant and vital, and they assist us to lay hold 
of our Lord’s meaning when He said, ‘I am the 
living bread.’ This expression has no parallel in 
the OT, but it is in close affinity with the ‘living 
water’ in ch. 4. As ‘living water’ is water that 
never ceases to gush forth, so ‘living bread’ is 
bread that Jesus never ceases to multiply for the 
pepply of our spiritual wants,—bread, therefore, 
by which our spiritual sustenance is perpetually 
renewed (cf. Dods, Hxpositor’s Bible, in loc.). It is 
bread in ever-multiplying, unmeasured store, that 
can never be exhausted by the famishing. As 
Jesus speaks of ‘ giving’ this bread (v.”’), it must 
mean, in the first instance, the same thing as the 
better water which He also spoke of ‘ giving,’ 
namely, His word. This view is in agreement with 
the teaching of vy.®-®, and is also supported by 
our Lord’s use of Dt 8° (Mt 44, Lk 44). But He 
not only speaks of ‘giving’ bread, He also says, 
‘T am the living bread.’ The key to His meaning 
is found in the Prologue. Jesus not only utters 
the word of God, but is ‘from eternity the very 
Word of God, by which God manifests Himself. 
He is not one who leads to the way, but Himself 
the Way; not one who preaches truth, but Him- 
self the uth’ (11 14° ; Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1905, 

. 6). So here Jesus not only gives the bread, but 
is Himself ‘the living bread,’—‘ the actual source 
of nutrition.’ He ‘speaks of Himself not as re- 
sembling, but as being the veritable vine, the 
veritable bread, the veritable light of the world ; 
implying that He is the absolute truth of all these 
things; the supreme reality which they partially 
manifest in their several spheres’ (Illingworth, 
Divine Immanence*, 135, ef. 137). Jesus adds, 
‘which came down from heaven.’ As in the phy- 
sical realm, so, too, in the spiritual, the food that 
sustains us comes down from heaven, and to pro- 
cure it is beyond the reach of our own powers (Is 
55-11), As the heaven-given bread which feeds 
our bodies ultimately assumes the humble form of 
the baked loaf, which, inasmuch as it nourishes 
life, retains the life of the living wheat, and can 
impart it, so Jesus, in order to feed our souls, must 
humble Himself and ‘be found in fashion as a 
man,’ be born, and that in a low condition (v.*), 
undergo the miseries of this life, and at the end of 
His earthly course even ‘ give his flesh for the life 
of the world.’ The power of this truth of His self- 
humbling love for our sake enters into our inner 
personal life, and we are enabled to assimilate it 
to ourselves as the food we eat, by means of His 
word. His word is the ‘ bread which strengtheneth 
man’s heart’ (Ps 10415), because it is the embodi- 
ment of Him who, having humbled Himself to 
death, now for ever lives. Through it the repeated 


action of His love still ministers the gift to each 
hungering soul. The Bread of heaven, in heaven 
itself, will be the word which Jesus speaks to His 
people.—It is the same truth respecting Christ as 
our Living Food and Strength that is ‘represented, 
sealed, and applied’ to us in the Lord’s Supper. 

(4) As applied to the Patriarchs: Mk 12?" (|| Mt 
222, Lk 20°) ov« gorw Beds vexpav, adda fdvTwY.— 
In expounding this cardinal saying, we have first 
to inquire what doctrine our Lord is here vindicat- 
ing. Religious minds among the Jews had already 
arrived at the clearly defined hope of a future life 
(Driver, Sermons on OT, 92), which life they con- 
ceived of as comprehending ‘the deliverance of an 
existent personality from Sheol, and its re-endow- 
ment with life in all its powers and activities’ 
(Hastings’ DB iv. 232"). Sadduceeism, which 
represented the old Jewish standpoint, rejected 
these doctrines. The Sadducees were hostile to 
our Lord’s whole teaching respecting ‘the king- 
dom of God,’ which carried the consummation of 
the Kingdom into a future life, and accordingly 
implied that there would be a resurrection of the 
dead. It was with reference to the resurrection 
that they chose their line of attack on His teaching. 
In His discussion with them, it was our Lord’s 
object not only to maintain that there is a life 
after death, but also to reveal what deliverance 
from death really implied. Had He made use of 
Ex 3 simply to prove the continued existence of 
men after death, He would not have met the 
objections of His opponents. It was their attack 
on the resurrection that He successfully repelled 
(cf. Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 222). The 
Sadducees, although not actually rejecting the 
other books of the OT, considered them as being 
very inferior in value to the five books of Moses 
(ef. Hncyc. Bibl. iv. 4240). It was from the latter, 
accordingly, that they drew their objection to the 
resurrection. Founding on the law of the Levirate 
marriage (see LEVIRATE LAw), they thought to 
put our Lord in an embarrassing position by pro- 
poUneS the case of seven brethren, who, after 
laving married the same wife in succession, had 
all died childless, and then asking, ‘In the resur- 
rection, when they shall rise, whose wife shall she 
be of the seven?’ The story of Glaphyra (Jos. 
Ant. XVil. xiii. 4; ef. Addison, Spectator, No. 
110) was probably much canvassed about that 
time (Holtzmann, Hand-Commentar, 245); and in 
it the marriage-relation was conceived of as still 
standing in the world beyond death. Our Lord 
took the opportunity afforded Him by the dis- 
putation which had arisen to set free the doctrine 
of the resurrection from such grossly materialistic 
notions as these, and to show that the resurrection 
life is not a continuation of the present life of the 
body, or of human relations as they now exist 
(v.2). As to the main point at issue, He met 
the Sadducees on their own ground. He directed 
their attention to a passage which they had over- 
looked in one of their revered books, and prefacing 
the quotation with the words, ‘As touching the 
dead that they rise,—thus showing that it was 
the resurrection He was vindicating,—He asked 
them, ‘Have you considered the bearing of this 
passage upon the doctrine in question?’ As to 
our Lord’s use of this passage of the OT, all that 
need be said here is that the revelation given to 
Moses at Horeb, and made by him the ground of 
his appeal to the Hebrew tribes,—the revelation, 
namely, of Jahweh as the God of their fathers,— 
lies at the very root of Israel’s religion (cf. W. R. 
Smith, Proph. 32, OTJC? 303; Kautzsch in 
Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. 624, 625*). Our Lord’s argu- 
ment, based on the passage quoted, may be stated 
as follows :—The words of Ex 3% 3% 15-16 spoke of 
the relation of the patriarchs to God as a still 
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existing relation, and set forth a fellowship with 
God in which they, being dead, yet lived. But 
their fellowship with God contained in itself the 
promise and the pledge of a more complete life and 
more perfect fellowship which should hereafter be 
granted them by God. It followed, by an inner 
principle of necessity, from their being united to 
Him who is ‘the God of the living,’ that He would 
not leave any part of their being for ever under 
the destructive power of death, but would in the 
end awaken them to a heavenly life with Himself 
(Wendt, Z.c. i. 223; ef. Bengel, note on Mt 22”; 
Salmond, Chr. Doctr. of Immortality *, 366 ; Swete, 
St. Mark, 266)., Or, to state the argument in a 
more compact form :—God is Life. The patriarchs 
are in God, therefore they partake of life. But 
life cannot die, therefore they must continue living 
for ever. But a purely incorporeal existence does 
not give the full conception of life in man’s case. 
Each patriarch is soul plus body. Therefore the 
body, as well as the soul, is secured in an ever- 
lasting life. Compare the remarkable treatise on 
the Resurrection by the apologist Athenagoras 
(c. A.D. 177), especially chs. 14-17 (Donaldson, A 
Critical History of Chr. Lit. and Doctr. iii. 116, 
136 ff.). The ground of the resurrection-hope 
which our Lord found in this passage was beyond 
uestion contained in it, seeing that He found it 
ihere and set it forth. He could see all that God 
meant when He called Himself ‘the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.’ He could discern the full witness borne 
by this title to the certainty of the hope which He 
lefended. ‘He who spoke in the OT was God, 
and from the first that which He spoke about was 
the consummation which filled His thought’ (A. B. 
Davidson, Expositor, 1900 (i.), 15; ef. OT Prophecy, 
14). Further, in the Resurrection of Christ Him- 
self we have the conclusive proof that communion 
with God involves the restitution of the whole 
of our personal being. What the proper view of 
the resurrection body is we find later on from St. 
Paul, whose doctrine of a cSua mvevuarixdy as con- 
trasted with a cGua puxixdy (1 Co 15*), and of a 
oSua ris dbéns adrod as contrasted with a cua ris 
TaTewacews judov (Ph 37), was no doubt evolved 
from our Lord’s saying. 

(5) As applied to the manner or course of life: 
Lk 15" (ay dodrws, ‘with riotous living’ (ef. Jos. 
Ant. XII. iv. 8, dcwrws ¢qv). Contrast ‘holy living.’ 
From this phrase is derived the title 6 dcwros vids, 
jilius prodigus, by which this parable is generally 
known (Trench, Par.® 393; Jiilicher, Gleichnisr. 
337, 341).* See also art. LIFE. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the reff. in this art., see Dale, The 
Living Christ and the Four Gospels; Forsyth, The Holy Father 
and the Living Christ; van Dyke, The Reality of Religion, p. 
121; Liddon, Passiontide Sermons, p. 244. 

JAMES DONALD. 

LOAF (dpros).—The Eastern loaf is not at all 
like the bread in use among ourselves. The Pass- 
over loaf—a large round thin cake—probably pre- 
serves the shape of the loaf in use among the Jews 
of our Lord’s time. The same shape of loaf is 
found to-day among the Bedawin and fellahin as 
well as in many villages and towns. The loaves 
are of considerable size,—18 in. or more in diameter, 
—and are of an extreme tenuity and of a peculiar 
but not unpleasant toughness. They are baked 
usually on a convex girdle, very often on the im- 
plement which is used for roasting coffee—hence 
the name ‘ girdle bread.’ They may also be baked 
on heated stones or on the outside of a jar within 
which a fire has been kindled. Such without 
doubt would be the kind of bread baked by the 


* Chrys. (de Penitentia, Hom. i. 4) calls the younger son 
6 &owro:, but the sermon ¢is rod &cwroy viev referred to by Jiilicher 
is omitted as spurious, ed. Montfaugon (Paris, 1839). 


children of Israel in their desert wanderings. And 
at the present time one may see this loaf in almost 
every part of Palestine. Even where other kinds 
of bread are used, this is still highly relished. If 
there is a guest in a native house, the loaves are 
often folded up in quarter size and laid beside his 
plate, and more than one European traveller has 
mistaken them, when so placed, for table napkins ! 
In all probability the loaves in Mk 6° 8°, ete., 
were of this kind, inasmuch as such bread is almost 
always carried on a journey, and by workmen, be- 
cause of its keeping properties. The loaf is never 
cut ; it is broken or torn asunder. Small scoops 
are made of the portions, with which the meat, 
rice, or deben (curdled milk) is scooped up—spoon 
and contents being eaten together. A man will 
eat three or four of these loaves at a meal (Lk 11°). 
Another loaf in common use at, the present day 
is smaller in circumference and_ considerably 
thicker, and very much resembles in appearance 
the ‘scones,’ baked on a girdle, so common in 
some parts of Scotland. Bread of this kind is 
found only in towns where there are public ovens. 
See also art. BREAD. . SOUTAR. 


LOANS.—There are frequent references to money, 
and many illustrations suggested by financial obli- 
gations, in the teaching of Jesus. These have been 
gathered together as indications of ‘ the economic 
background of the Evangelical history’ (Haus 
rath, NT’ Times, i. p. 188f., quoted also in full by 
Bruce in Parabolic Teaching, p. 243 f.). We learn 
from Tacitus that the year 17 was marked by 
great discontent in Judza and throughout Syria, 
on account of the burdensome taxation, and that 
the year 33 was one of financial crisis throughout 
the Empire. There is thus full justification for 
the numerous Gospel intimations of hardship and 
debt, and impoverishment generally. See DEBT. 

But the relation of debtor and creditor is so 
obviously adaptable to moral obligations, that 
under any social condition the use of this figure 
is to be expected. The very terms for financial 
obligations are freely used to express the obliga- 
tions of moral life. Thus the same Gr. verb 
(6pei\w) is variously rendered in the RV ‘owed,’ 
‘owest,’ ‘that was due’ (Mt 18% 3 34, Lk 741 16-7 
of financial obligation) ; ‘debtor’ (Mt 231% 18 [AV 
‘guilty ’]), ‘duty’ (Lk 17?), ‘ought’ (Jn 13" 19%), 
‘indebted ’ (Lk 11+; all of moral obligation) ; and 
the noun (ége:Aérys) is translated ‘owed’ (Mt 1874 
of money debt), ‘debtors’ (Mt 6!” of moral debts), 
‘ offenders’ (Lk 13*(AV ‘sinners’] of guilt before 
God). Financial obligations afford also a ready 
measure of moral indebtedness ; our sins against 
one another are as debts of £50 or £5 (Lk 7*), but 
our sin against God runs into ‘millions sterling’ 
(Mt 184). 

The very naturalness of these illustrative uses 
of money values and financial relations makes it 
obviously wrong to press them into the support of 
economic theories, e.g. the justification of com- 
mercial loans from ‘Thou oughtest therefore to 
have put my money to the bankers, and then at 
my coming I should have received back nine own 
with interest ’ (Mt 2577=Lk 193). In parables any 
relations may hold which the story demands. In 
Christian economics only moral relations are to be 
tolerated. Because then, in the Gospel narratives, 
debtors and creditors, borrowers and lenders figure 
largely, we are not able to say that the teaching 
of Jesus either supports or condemns modern com- 
mercial arrangements. The true basis of Christian 
economics must be found in the ethical teaching 
of the Gospels as a whole. 

Apart from incidental references in parables, 
there is one saying of Jesus which calls for fuller 
notice. ‘If ye lend (daveifw, lend upon interest ; 
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contrast kixpyu, of a friendly loan, Lk 11° only) 
to them ot whom ye hope to receive, what 
thank have ye? even sinners lend to sinners, to 
receive again as much. But love your enemies, 
and do them good, and lend, never despairing ; 
and your reward shall be great, and ye shall be 
sons of the Most High: for he is kind toward the 
unthankful and evil’ (uk 6°, cf. Mt 5%). The 
difficulty, in part one of textual reading, but 
mainly of interpretation, finds adequate repre- 
sentation in ‘hoping for nothing again’ (AY), 
‘never despairing’ (RV), ‘despairing of no man’ 
(RVm). This uncertainty cannot, however, affect 
the meaning, which is determined by the preceding 
verses, and though the rendering of the AV must 
be rejected on critical grounds, it may well stand 
as an adequate gloss. On the authority of this 
saying the unlawfulness for Christians of receiving 
interest on loans has been based; and, rightly 
understood and applied, the inference is just. The 
commandment is one of benevolence. Christian 
charity is not to be by way of loans at interest. 
It is the duty of giving Jesus teaches, as if He 
said, ‘Let your lending be giving’—a rule of 
charity wie experience justifies, and which, from 
the would-be borrower’s side, receives support in 
St. Paul’s saying, ‘Owe no man anything, save 
to love one another’ (Ro 13°). 
W. H. Dyson. 


LOCUST.—1. Zoological description. — Locusts 
belong to the natural order Orthoptera. The 
members of this order are insects which undergo 
only a partial metamorphosis ; the larva is scarcely 
distinguishable from the adult, uniess by its smaller 
form and by the atrophy of its wings, which develop 
only gradually in proportion to its growth. Ex- 
cepting this irhcnos, it has the same form and 
the same habits as the adult. In its perfect state, 


the first pair of wings, though remaining supple 


have a certain consistency. They cover the hind 
wings, which are membranous and transparent, and 
folded under the upper wings in the form of a fan. 
The mouth is of shape suitable for mastication, 
and the jaws act like a pair of scissors. Formerly 
the Orthoptera were divided into runners and 
leapers, but this division has been abandoned. 
Locusts were classed among the leapers. Accord- 
ing to the present nomenclature, we must class 
them among the Orthoptera genuina. Among 
these appear among others (a) the family of Locus- 
todee, to which the European grasshoppers (the sub- 
family of the Locustide) belong ; rd also (6) the 
family of Acridiodew, which includes in its various 
sub-families the principal locusts of Palestine. It 
is of the highest importance to avoid the confusion 
which may arise from this misleading terminology, 
according to which the ‘locusts’ of the Bible do 
not belong to the scientific family Locustodec. 

We are, then, to treat of the family Acridiodea. 
Their antennz are canbe | short, scarcely exceed- 
ing the length of the head, whereas the antennz 
of the Locustodew are very long, as long as their 
bodies. Their hind legs, adapted for leaping, have 
very strong thighs furnished with indentations, 
which are easily seen if slightly magnified. The 
head is vertical. The first pair of wings are more 
leathery than the second, but both present the 
same reticulated appearance. The rapid brushing 
of the thighs of the hind legs, furnished with in- 
dentations, against the nervures of the front wings 
produces, when the insect is at rest, a stridulation, 
the tone and height of which vary according to the 
species. The Acridiodew are generally diurnal, 
and their food is essentially herbaceous. In the 
females the abdomen ends in a pair of short pin- 
cers, whereas in the Locustodew this appendage is 
greatly prolonged like the blade of a sabre. These 
pincers serve to bury in the earth, one by one, the 
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eggs, which are disposed in cylindrical masses and 
held together by a trothy secretion. 

The insect moults six times, but the principai 
stages of its development are only two—larva and 
imago (perfect state). The intermediate state 
(pupa) which we find in other orders of insects is 
imperceptible in the Orthoptera. In.their state of 
larvee, locusts, having no wings, or more correctly, 
merely the rudiments of wings, hop on the ground ; 
even at this stage they are extremely destructive. 
Later, with the succeeding moultings, the wings 
develop, but remain enclosed in a membranous 
case ; the insects now advance walking. At last, at 
their sixth moulting, which takes place from six to 
seven weeks after their coming out of the egg, 
locusts attain to their perfect state, and, unfolding 
their wings, fly through the air, producing what 
travellers describe as ‘a hissing or a buzzing 
noise.’ 

In Palestine as many as forty different species of 
Acridiodee have been noted. The most important 
of these belong to the sub-families of the Zryz- 
alide, the dipodide, and the Acridiide proper| 
so called. The commonest species, those thick 
are rightly associated with the locusts mentioned 
in the Bible, are the Pachytylus migratorius (for- 
merly called Qdipoda migratoria) and the Schisto- 
cerca peregrina (formerly called Acridiwm pere- 
grinum). The colour of these insects is generally 
brown bordering on green, but with a bluish tint 
round the mouth, and with black spots on the 
body and green spots on the wings. The males 
are coloured differently from the females. In re- 
gard to their dimensions, locusts are as much as 
three or even four inches long when they are full 
grown. 

Locusts are migratory insects, as the qualifying 
words, migratoria, peregrina, applied to them de- 
note. They are produced chiefly in desert regions 
on the lofty plateaux of the East, and, carried by 
their wings and driven on by the east wind, they 
invade western Palestine in compact bodies. 

2. Biblical names.—The OT mentions locusts 
under at least nine different names. These are 
(1) n3qs Carbeh, Ex 10+ 12422 Lv 1172, Dt 288, Je 
6° 7!2, 1 K 8°’, 2 Ch 6%, Job 39”, Ps 78% 105*4 109”, 
Pri s02 A eRuAG acl iaila me eth oto emo) IIT 
hagab, Lv 11”, Nu 138, 2 Ch 7, Ee 12°, Is 40”. 
(3) oydp sol'am, Lv 11%. (4) $x hargol, Ly 11”. 
(5) pbs yelek, Ps 105%, Jer 5114-27, Jl 14 2%, Nah 
31t, ” (6) Son basil, 1 K 8%, 2 Ch 68, Ps 78%, Is 334, 
Jl 14 2%. (7) ni gazam, J1 14 2%, Am 4%, (8) 133, 
2\3, 2)3 géb, gob, gobai, Is 334, Am 71, Nah 3”. (9) 
bsos zélazal, Dt 28%. 

It would naturally be a matter of the greatest 
interest to know if these various names correspond 
with as many different species. But before reply- 
ing to this question, (@) we should have to be cer- 
tain that the ancients, the Easterns, the Hebrews 
in particular, were capable of making a distinction 
similar to that of genus and species used by modern 
scholars ; (b) we should have to be equally certain 
that Biblical writers employed the terms in their 
language in a strict and rigorous fashion (a thing 
which even modern writers do not always do) ; and 
(c) we should require sufficient data to enable us 
to assign such and such a Hebrew name to such 
and such a particular species. Now these three 
conditions cannot be fulfilled, and in such a case 
it may well seem chimerical to demand a system- 
atic classification, in accordance with present zoo- 
logical principles, of the various locusts mentioned 
in the Bible. We must remember that Oriental 
languages, such as Hebrew and Arabic, possess a 
considerable choice of synonyms to denote one and 
the same animal. We note that the LXX pro- 
ceeds on no regular system. It translates the 
Hebrew by using the terms dxpis, Bpoixyos, kaurn, 
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drré\aBos (arreAeBos), epvolBn (epictBn), arraxns, 
ddioudxns, etc., in a purely arbitrary and, it would 
appear, conjectural manner, without taking the 
least care always to translate the same Hebrew 
by the same Greek word. The same is true of the 
version of Jerome and of translations into modern 
languages. The EV has had no better success 
with its varying use of ‘locust,’ ‘ grasshopper,’ 
‘canker-worm,’ ‘palmer-worm,’ ‘caterpillar,’ and 
even ‘beetle’ (for hd@gab, manifestly a false trans- 
lation). 

We must also avoid the error of thinking that 
the various terms employed, for example, by Joel 
and Nahum refer to Loa at various stages in 
their development. The fact that the order of the 
four terms gdzam, ’arbeh, yelek, hdsil in Jl 14 is 
followed in 2% by the order ’arbeh, yelck, hasil, 
gdzdm, in itself disproves this theory. Besides, it 
would be difficult to perceive in the gee 
of the Orthopterous insect four stages easily dis- 
tinguishable by every observer, since, as we have 
seen, the insect changes very little from moulting 
to moulting.* We must add to the passages of 
the canonical OT cited above Jth 22°, Wis 16°, Sir 
4317, The term used in these three texts is dxpls ; 
the Hebrew Sirach has ’arbeh. 

The names that the Hebrew language gives to 
locusts prove that these insects were peculiarly 
feared (a) on account of their great numbers, and 
(6) on account of their voracity and their power of 
destruction. In fact, ’arbeh probably goes back to 
a root meaning to be nwmerous, to multiply. On 
the other hand, gdzdam, hdasil, yelek, and sol’a@m all 
have the sense of destruction (literally to clip, to 
cut, to devour, to swallow).+ The sense of g2b (god, 
gobat) and of hagab is a problem. Hargél appears 
to signify one who gallops, and zélazal is a more 
harmless term, referring to the humming of the 
locust’s wings, or rather to the stridulation it 
makes when it is at rest (a word akin to this is 
used to denote cymbals). 

3. Locusts in the OT.—In the books of the OT 
the locust is sometimes used figuratively to denote 
smallness (Nu 13%, Is 408), lightness (Ee 12°, but 
the pee is obscure and in dispute), and great 
numbers (Jg 6° 7!*, Jer 46%). But, as a rule, when 
locusts are mentioned, it is usually as an instru- 
ment of destruction or as food. 

The former of these last two usages is much the 
more frequent in the OT. Particularly forcible, 
vivid, and picturesque descriptions of the destruc- 
tive power of the locust are given in the passages 
quoted above from Exodus, Joel, Amos, and 
Nahum. The fear-inspiring character of these in- 
sect invaders, as they advance in regular companies 
(Pr 307"), is in no way exaggerated. Locusts are a 
veritable plague. We find graphic descriptions in 
the writings of travellers or residents in the Holy 
Land, such as Wilson, Tristram, Thomson, Van- 
Lennep, as well as of other writers in various coun- 
tries. Their accounts have, among others, been 
collected by Driver (loc. cit. inf.). Van-Lennep 
even says of locusts (p. 314) that ‘their voracity is 
such that in the neighbourhood of Broosa, in the 
year 1856, an infant having been left asleep in its 
cradle under some shady trees, was found not long 
after partly devoured by the locusts.’ See also the 
singularly graphic passage in which Thomson relates 

* Perhaps one might instance, to prove that the Hebrews had 
noticed the successive stages of development in the locust, the 
fact that in Jer 5127 yelek is qualified by 120 sa@ma@r (EV 
‘rough’): this might be understood to apply to the state of 
the insect before it has the use of its wings 0. 

+ It is striking to note, in view of these names of serious and even 
terrible import, that similar insects in Europe (the Locustide) 


are tricked out with such innocent names as ‘grasshopper’ 
(German, Heuschrecke, from Heu, ‘hay,’ and the old word 


sericchan, ‘to leap’; in French sawterel/e); note also the 
German Heupferd and the Italian cavaletta, due to the resem- 
blance of the grasshopper’s head to a horse’s. 
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his personal experiences (LB ii. p. 296f.). On a 
sculptured stone found at Panvie is an exact 
representation (reproduced in Van-Lennep, /.c.) of 
two locusts devouring a bush. The present writer 
has seen on both sides of the Dead Sea, and also in 
the neighbourhood of Jericho and Gadara, locusts 
at the various stages of development devastating 
the country and making all verdure disappear in an 
instant. He has also been a witness of the efforts 
of the fellahin, under the direction of the officials 
of the Turkish Government, to check the advance of 
the insects by lighting along their track fires fed 
with petroleum. Another device is to compel the 
Bedawin, proportionally to the number of members 
of each family, to bring in a fixed weight of the 
eges or larvie of locusts. The wind, which brings 
the swarms of locusts, also drives them hither and 
thither (cf. Ps 1095), and sometimes carries them 
into the sea (Ex 10", J] 2”). One who has read, 
for example, J] 1-2, or has seen with his own eyes 
the ravages of the locusts, is not surprised to find 
in Rev 9°" this insect playing an apocalyptical 
part and accomplishing a mission of destruction. 

4, Locusts in the Gospels.—But in the Gospels— 
with which this Dictionary is principally con- 
cerned—locusts are never frentioned as devastating 
insects. In Mt 34 and in the parallel passage Mk 
16 they appear only as an arid of food. It is in 
this character, then, that we have chiefly to study 
them here. The word used is axpis ; it is said that 
John the Baptist fed on ‘locusts and wild honey’ 
(see art. HONEY). An ancient tradition of the 
Christian Church held that the locusts eaten by 
the Baptist were not insects, but the pods or 
husks of a tree, the carob or locust tree (Ceratonia 
siligua, Arab. kharrib). Curiously enough, this 
old interpretation has been resuscitated in our own 
times by Cheyne (ncyc. Bibl. ii. cols. 2136, 2499), 
who sees in the locusts of John the Baptist ‘ carob- 
beans,’ but for reasons which do not seem to us 
convincing. In fact, locusts are a well-known food 
in Eastern countries. Herodotus mentions this 
(iv. 172); Thomson says (ZB ii. p. 301): ‘ Locusts 
are not eaten in Syria by any but the Bedawin on 
the extreme frontier. By the natives, locusts are 
always spoken of as a very inferior article of food, 
and regarded by most with disgust—to be eaten 
only by the very poorest people. John the Baptist, 
however, was of that class... he also dwelt in 
“the wilderness” or desert, where such food was 
and is still used.’ There are, according to travel- 
lers, several ways of preparing locusts for food. 
“The Bedouins eat eeere says Burckhardt 
(y . 239), ‘which are collected in great quantities in 
the beginning of April. After having been roasted 
a little upon the iron plate on which bread is 
baked, they are dried in the sun, and then put into 
large sacks, with the mixture of a little salt. 
They are never served up as a dish, but everyone 
takes a handful of them when hungry. The 
peasants of Syria do not eat locusts. . . . There 
are a few poor fellahs in the Haouran, however, 
who sometimes, pressed by hunger, make a meal of 
them; but they break off the head and take out 
the entrails before they dry them in the sun. The 
Bedouins swallow them entire.’ ‘The wings and 
legs are lopped off the body,’ says Wilson (p. 330), 
‘and fried with salt and pepper.’ ‘They are 
roasted and eaten as butter upon loaves of bread,’ 
says Van-Lennep (p. 319), ‘resembling shrimps in 
taste, or they are boiled in water with a little salt, 
dried in the sun, and, being deprived of their 
Wings and legs, are packed in bags for use. They 
are beaten to a powder, which is mixed with flour 
and water, made into little cakes, and used as a 
substitute for bread when flour is scarce, Dried 
locusts are generally exposed for sale in the 
markets of Medina, Bagdad, and even Damascus. 
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Palgrave goes so far as to say (p. 346), ‘ Locusts 
are here an article of food, nay, a dainty, and a 
good swarm of them is begged of Heaven in Arabia 
no less fervently than it would be deprecated in 
India or in Syria. . . . When boiled or fried they 
are said to be delicious, and boiled and fried accord- 
ingly they are to an incredible extent.’ It would 
appear likewise, to judge from Thomson (/.c.), that 
oceasionally dried, boiled, or fried locusts are eaten 
with honey. Even horses (Blunt, ii. p. 79) and 
camels (Daumas, p. 258) are fed on locusts. 

The Law of Israel, which strictly forbade the 
eating of creeping things, insects, etc., made an 
exception in the case of locusts, which are men- 
tioned under four different names, two of which 
(sol’am and hargdl) are found only in this one 
passage (Lv 11¥). The Law characterizes them 
in this sentence: ‘Yet these may ye eat of all 
winged creeping things that go upon all four, 
which have legs above their feet, to leap withal 
upon the earth.’ 
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1. Ancient use of the term.—The Gr. Acyie is the plural of 
Aoyiov ‘a brief utterance,’ ‘apothegm,’ ‘saying’ (so Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Ran. 969. 973). According to Liddell-Scott (Lez.) 
and Meyer (on Ro 32), Asyioy is the neuter of A67+05 =‘ learned,’ 
‘rational,’ and hence means ‘a wise saying.’ More correctly, 
according to Grimm-Thayer and others, it is a diminutive of 
Aeyos ‘word,’ like @iBAiov from SiGaes ‘book,’ plur. re BiSria 
‘the (sacred) books,’ Eng. ‘ Bible.’ In secular writers (Hero- 
dotus, Thucyd., Aristoph., et al.) it is applied to the Divine 
oracles (because brief utterances), as those of the Sibyl of 
Dodona, of Delphi, etc. The same connotation of sacred utter- 
ances attaches to the use of the word as applied to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as by Philo and Josephus. Thus the contents of the 
OT, as Divine utterances, are called r& Adyia rod Oeod. In par- 
ticular the Ten Words (Eng. ‘Ten Commandments’) are called 
by Philo ra déxa Acdsw (ed. Mangey ii. p. 180ff). By NT writers 
the term is applied to the Scriptures generally, as ‘ oracles’ of 
God, or to individual inspired utterances of prophets, pre- 
Christian or Christian (Ac 7°8, Ro 32, He 512, 1 P 411), In 
Ecclesiastical writers of the sub-Apostolic age +z Adyie rod Jeod 
is used of the admonitions of God in Scripture (Clem. Rom. ad 
Cor. liii. 1, in parallel with ai lepai ypagai), and r& Aoyim rod 
zvpiov, or simply rx Adyia, of the precepts of Jesus, not including 
embodying narrative. So especially Polyearp ad Phil. vii. 1, 
denouncing heretics, who ‘ pervert the precepts of the Lord (rx 
Acyiz rou zvptov) to their own lusts, denying that there is either 
(bodily) resurrection or (day of) judgment’ (cf. Hegesippus ap. 
Eus. HE u. xxiii. 9); and Papias (ap. Euseb. HE iii. 39), who 
interpreted ‘the oracles of the Lord’ (Aéyie xvpiaxé) in accord- 
ance with the tradition of elders who had been followers of the 
Apostles. In Papias the sy: are made equivalent to ‘ the 
commandments (vroA«i) delivered by the Lord to the faith,’ and 
stand in contrast with ‘alien commandments’ (&AAorpiacs tvroru/) 
of heretical teachers, and the ‘loquacity sought by the multi- 
tude’ (oby aarep of Toddoi TOIs TH TOAAM Aéyoucsy Excspov). The true 
ia is matter of tradition transmitted 
through (1) the Apostles, (2) the Elders ‘the disciples of these’ 

1 0 TOUTWV—SC, Tay TOU xupiou ealyrav—ualyrai [See ARISTION- 
Aristo], Iren. Her. v. v. 1: of xpsoBirepos [ol] rav drorrorwy 


pwatyrai, Origen ap. Eus.: of dicdoxo: ray &xrorroAwy). Compare 
Polycarp (/.c.), ‘ Wherefore leaving the vain talk (uare:rnra) of 
the multitude and the false teachings (evdedideexuArius), let us 


turn to the word handed down by tradition from the beginning’ 
(roy 8 dpyrs quiv rupadollevrce Royov). 

At a much later time the term r& Asya is applied to NT Scrip- 
ture generally in the same sense as to the OT (Ignatius, ad Smyrn. 
iii. (longer form in the interpolated matter]). See in general 
Grimm-Thayer, Lexicon, 8.v. Acyiov, and Lightfoot, Contemp. 
Rev. for Aug. 1875, p. 399ff. On Papias’ use see Hall, Papias, 
1899, p. 242. 


2. The modern use of the term ‘logia’ is partly 
(a) conformed to the Patristic application to the 
precepts of Jesus conceived as ‘ brief and pithy 
apothegms’ (Justin M. Apol. xiv.) of sacred 
authority ; partly (6) designates a compilation, or 
compilations, antecedent to or parallel with the 
canonical Gospels, supposed to have been entitled 
or called ra Adyia ; cf. the use of ‘Bible’ (Lat. 
Biblia=ra BiBMa), to mean ‘ the (sacred) books’ of 
the Canon. 

(a) Of the former (correct) use it is enough to 
say that science has no better designation for the 
apothegms of Jesus in the form wherein tradition 
has transmitted them, whether in the Synoptic 
Gospels or as uncanonical agrapha. The connota- 
tion of sacredness in the designation logion, if we 
have regard to the later period of transmission, is 
not inappropriate. The cherished utterances of 
Jesus soon obtained such currency independently 
of our Gospels (Ac 20, Clem. Rom. ad Cor. xiii. 1, 
xlvii. 7, Polye. ad Phil. vii. 2) as rightly to deserve 
it. The term is appropriate therefore to the sacred 
apothegms of Jesus as preserved in the Synoptic 
Gospels or independently. As against the simple 
Aéyo, it is probably a Iter form involving tacit 
comparison with the (sacred) precepts of the OT. 
It is less common than déyo, and certainly much 
less applicable to the discourses of the Fourth 
Gospel, where, even if traditional dogia are em- 
bodied, dialogue, the favourite form for philosophic 
and religious exposition, predominates, and the 
traditionary interest is subordinated to that of 
expounding the Evangelist’s Christology. 

(6) The use of ‘ Logia’ or ‘the Logia’ to designate 
a certain type of Gospel-composition is open to 
serious objection. The discovery by Grenfell and 
Hunt of papyri of the 2nd or 3rd century, in which 
Sayings attributed to Jesus are agglutinated with 
no more of narrative framework than the bare 
words, ‘ Jesus saith’ (Aéyeu “Inoods), proves that such 
compilations actually circulated, fulfilling a fune- 
tion similar to the Pirke Aboth, or ‘Sayings of the 
Fathers’ in the contemporary and earlier Syna- 
gogue. But the later discovered superscription of 
the Oxyrhynchus collection itself (published 1904) 
condemns the editors’ hasty pees of the title 
Adby.a Incod to the fragment of 1897, by using the 
simple Adyor (of To2o: of Nbyor, k.7.A).* There is, in fact, 
absolutely no evidence that any book ever received 
the title \éya, though there is a certain signifi- 
cance in the use of the word by Papias and Poly- 
carp interchangeably with \éya to designate the 
precepts of Jesus, whether in literary embodiment 
or otherwise. For Papias these precepts are ‘ com- 
mandments delivered by the Lord to the faith’ 
(€vroNalt TH iorer Sedouévac), and hence comparable 
with ‘the oracles of God committed to Israel’ (émis- 
revOnoay Ta Oya TOD Beod, Ro 37); but he refers to 
just the same precepts as \éyo, when in a con- 
nected clause he declares that Peter had no design 
of making a syntagma of the ‘sayings’ (obx &oep 
otvraki Tay KupiaK@v trovovmevos Adywv). Indeed, in 
all the earlier evidence we possess of the formation 
of such syntagmata, the expression used is always 
Aébyor, and never Aéya. + Thus, besides the references 
already given to Acts, Clem. Rom. ad Cor., and 
Polyearp ad Phil., the Pastoral Epistles have 
two references to ‘wholesome words’ (tyalvovres 

* This of course is ungrammatical. The editors propose to 


delete the first ei. Professor Swete prefers to read otra for of 
roios (see ExpT' xy. [1904] p. 490). 
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Néyot) which are more closely defined as ‘sayings 
of the faith’ (Néyou Hs micrews, cf. Papias, évrodal 
TH wicrer dedouévar) ‘of the excellent teaching,’ and 
even explicitly as ‘the sayings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (oi \éyou THs wicrews Kal ris KadHs OvdacKkaNlas, 
ol tyalvovres NOyou of Tod Kuplou judy Inood Xprorov, 
kal Kat’ evo éBevay SudacxaNla, k.7.d., 1 Ti 4° 6). 

More important for its bearing on the question 
of the name to be applied to the Matthean 
syntagma are the structural phenomena of the 
canonical Mt., to be discussed later. At present 
we note only that, apart from the Markan nar- 
rative outline, the main framework of this Gospel 
consists of five great agglutinated discourses, each 
marked off by the resumption of the narrative in 
a stereotyped formula, ‘And it came to pass when 
Jesus had finished these words.’ In this formula 
the expression Aéyo is varied only by the expres- 
sions ‘parables’ and ‘directions to the Twelve,’ 
where the context requires (111 13°), while the final 
group concludes: ‘ Andit came to pass when Jesus 
had finished all these words’ (rdvras rods Néyous 
tovrous, Mt 26'), in spite of the fact that the nar- 
rative continues : ‘he said to his disciples.’ 

In view of this earlier evidence it is manifestly 
unwarrantable to infer from the use by Papias of 
the term Adya alongside of Adyo., that ‘he refers 
to three documents, (1) St. Mark’s version of St. 
Peter’s teaching, (2) an anonymous collection of 
Sayings of the Lord, (3) the Logia of St. Matthew’ 
(K. Lake, Hibbert Journ. iii. 2 [Jan. 1905], p. 337). 
Papias is defining his authority for ‘the com- 
mandments given by the Lord to the faith.’ If he 
refers to these now, with 1 Ti 4° 6°, as ‘ sayings,’ 
of which Peter might have made a syntagma but 
did not, and now, with Polyearp ad Phil. vii., as 
‘oracles,’ of which Matthew did make a syntagma, 
the difference is only that in the latter embodi- 
ment they seemed to him comparable with the 
‘oracles of God’ given to Israel (Ac 7°8, Ro 32, He 
SIE IE Tee be. 

The relatively late date of Papias (145-160 A.D.) 
makes it certain that for him, if not already for 
Polycarp, 74 Aéyia meant the precepts of Jesus as 
embodied in narrative Gospels, pre-eminently in 
canonical Matthew. In later authorities, who 
take over the tradition, the term is gradually 
extended to cover the embodying narrative as 
well, until with Irenzeus and Tertullian the Divine 
utterance is coextensive with the canonical Gospel 
(‘ait Spiritus Sanctus per Matthzeum,’ applied by 
Trenzeus to utterances of the Evangelist). Whether 
at a stage anterior to its adoption by Papias the 
tradition regarding the Aéya had a narrower ap- 
plication, must be settled by a consideration of the 
expression in its context. 

3. Tradition on transmission of the Sayings.— 
The fragments from the preface (pooiysov) of 
Papias’ work in five books, entitled Exposition(s ?) 
of the Oracles of the Lord, as given by Eusebius 
(HE it. xxxix. 2. 16), are closely related to one 
another, and to the passage already referred to in 
the Epistle of Polycarp, Papias’ earlier contem- 
porary and friend. As regards the ‘command- 
ments’ which Papias sought to hear and to 
expound as ‘oracles,’ the fragment states as a 
tradition (probably from the same authority, ‘John 
the Elder,’ who gave that regarding Mark) that 
‘Matthew made a compend (cuverdéaro, v.l. cuveypd- 
waro) of the logia in the Hebrew (Aramaic ?) 
tongue, and every man translated them as he was 
able.’ For Papias, and a fortiori for the later 
authorities who repeat the tradition in partly 
independent forms, it was a testimony to our 
canonical Matthew. This to them represented the 
syntagma of which the tradition spoke, though it 
was admitted not to be identical with it. That 
was in ‘ Hebrew,’ this in Greek. Possibly a differ- 


ence of contents as regards the narrative frame- 
work was also recognized, since Papias has no 
seruple in contradicting Mt 27° (cf. Lightfoot- 
Harmer, Apost. Fathers, Fret. xviii.), and Jerome 
recognizes the independence of what he regarded 
as the ipsum Hebraicum, and which was in his day 
‘called by most the authentic Gospel of Matthew,’ 
by translating it anew into both Greek and Latin. 
Surviving fragments, however, prove this work, 
the so-called Gospel according to the Hebrews, to 
have been another and much later product. In 
Papias’ time the Hebrew syntagma had disap- 
peared from use (‘oujvevcev), if ever known in his 
region; his idea of its relation to canonical Mt. 
was probably as vague as his successors. He 
valued the tradition because it gave him Apostolic 
authority for the Gospel on which he relies in all 
known instances for his dogia of the Lord (Frgt. 
xi. zbid. is not related, as Lightfoot supposed, to 
Lk 1038, but to Mt 1279; see Heads against Caius, 
Frgt. v., and cf. Apollinaris, Frgt. i. in Chron. 
Pasch.). It also gave him a convenient explana- 
tion for their variation of form in the Greek 
Gospels current in his own day (Mt., Lk.) ; both 
went back to a common Apostolic original, but 
were more or less perfectly translated. 

4, Criticism of the tradition.—Modern critics 
attribute great value to the tradition reported by 
Papias, partly because of its inapplicability to 
eanonical Mt., which shows it to be in his hands 
an heirloom, not a manufacture ; partly because it 
is independently attested ; partly because it seems 
to be connected internally with the tradition con- 
cerning Mark explicitly ascribed to ‘the Elder’ 
(John of Jerusalem [d. A.D. 117]), and in that 
relation becomes both intelligible and historically 
probable in view of known conditions in the Pales- 
tinian Church. 

Its inapplicability to canonical Mt. appears in 
that our Mt. is not a translation, whether from 
Hebrew or Aramaic ; not (strictly) a syntagma of 
the Oracles; and, as concerns derivation from 
immediate ‘followers of the Lord,’ Jess authentic 
in its ‘order’ than Mk., since practically its 
entire historical outline is borrowed from our 
Second Gospel with arbitrary alteration (in chs. 
1-14) of the order (see the Introductions to NT). 
The tradition is also attested, however, by Pan- 
tenus (ap. Eus. HE v. x. 3), Irenzus, Origen, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Theo- 
phylact, Jerome, Augustine, and Euthymius Ziga- 
benus. Not all of these can have derived all 
their data from Papias, so that the tradition 
cannot be his invention, although he clearly 
adapts it to his own use (cf. ws énv in the Mk. 
fragment, referring probably to an inference of 
his own from 1 P 5" [Eus. H# M1. xv. 2, Il. xxxix. 
16]. Finally, the internal evidence of the tradition 
itself indicates a close relation to the testimony of 
‘the Elder’ as to Mk., and agrees with known 
conditions in the Palestinian Church. 

(a) Holsten has pointed out (Drei urspr. Evangq., 
ad init.) that the original motive of the Mark 
fragment is apologetic and harmonistic. It ac- 
counts for the incompleteness and lack of system 
in Mk. by contrast with some other writing which 
could be regarded as a complete otvratts rGv kuptaxav 
éywv. No such compendium did Mark make, but 
only a transcript of certain discourses of Peter, 
accurate and complete so far as secondary testi- 
mony could go, but suffering from the inevitable 
limitations of one who had been a follower, not of 
the Lord (like Matthew), but, ‘as I (Papias) said, 
of Peter, afterward.’ The result was a mingled 
account of narratives about Christ, now a saying, 
now something done (# Aexbévra, 7 mpaxdévra), 
incomplete (éa, dca éuyqudvevcev) and without 
system (ov uévro Tdééex), because Peter’s preaching, 
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Mark’s only source of knowledge, had brought out 
the material in such irregular order as the occasion 
demanded (pds riv xpetar). 

Our first concern must be with the motive of 
this conception of Mk., reserving the question of 
its historicity. Clearly, while unwilling to reject 
the narrative Gospel, it contends for the superi- 
ority of some other, whose characteristics may easily 
be inferred from what is denied to its rival. This 
authority of superior standing in the region whence 
Papias obtained his traditions (Palestine) emanated 
from one who had been a follower of the Lord Him- 
self, not (like Mark) of an Apostle. It was more 
complete, and afforded a systematic, not necessarily 
chronological, arrangement of the Lord’s words 
(ctvtaéw Tov Tod Kupiov Nédywr, cuvérakey Ta Oyua,- Ov 
pévta trdaéer) serviceable to those in search of the 
‘commandments given by the Lord to the faith.’ 
For, as soon as the general point of view is con- 
sidered, the real significance of the complaint 
against Mk., so puzzling to modern critics, and 
perhaps not clear to Papias himself, becomes in- 
telligible. The deficient rdéis of Mk. is explained 
by the contrasting statements regarding Peter and 

atthew respectively, the former of whom did 
not aim at a ovvraiiw rdv Kupiaxkov Abywr [v.l. 
Aoylwy], whereas the latter actually made such a 
compend (cuverdéaro [v.l. ovveypdwaro] ra bya). 
The two fragments are parts of a single tradition, 
and the general point of view is that of a church 
to which the Gospel was primarily a new Torah, 
wherein the object of system (rdés) is complete- 
ness in presenting ‘the commandments given to 
the faith. The historian -evangelist’s idea of 
‘order’ as chronological sequence in the biography 
(xadecéAs Lk 1°) is not that in consideration. In 
short, the tradition of Papias reflects the attitude 
of the Palestinian Church towards the rival claims 
of its own autochthonous Matthzan tradition, 
and the Petrine or Roman. It aims to adjust the 
two with recognition of the merits of the latter, 
while holding to the superiority of the former, 
just as the appendix to the Fourth Gospel (Jn 21) 
adjusts the secondary Petrine to its own primary 
authority, the Johannine (Asiatic). 

Looked at thus, from the point of view sug- 
gested by its own internal relations, the tradition 
of Papias becomes not only intelligible but prob- 
able. It defines (no doubt correctly) the primary 
authority for the Adya Kvpraxé which Papias pro- 
posed to expound in the light of the traditional 
authorities. If the Gospel of Lk. does not come 
into Papias’ consideration, and Mk. is treated as 
quite subordinate, it is because the object in view 
is the évrodai delivered by the Lord, and tradition 
and Church usage were at one in pointing to Mat- 
thew as the fountain-head for such purposes. 

Nor does the tradition stand alone in its dis- 
tinction of syntagmata of the Logia of the Lord 
Ac 1 refers 
to its author’s ‘former treatise’ as relating what 
‘Jesus began both to do and to teach’ (moet re 
Kal dddoxev), thereby properly classing Lk. with 
Mk. and similar Gospels made up of ‘ both works 
and teachings’ (7 NexAévra 7) mpaxdévra). More- 
over, the implied distinction from syntagmata of 
the Sayings is precisely what we should expect in 
a church whose institutions and traditions were 
almost invariably based on the practice of the 
Synagogue. The teaching of the Synagogue was 
divided into (1) Halacha, i.e. ‘the Way,’ authori- 
tative applications of the Mosaic law, precepts of 
life, and (2) seta i.e. ‘tales,’ unauthoritative 

mainly on OT narrative. Just 

so in the primitive Palestinian Church we soon 
find two types of Gospel composition—(1) the cate- 
chetic, for the converted, generally connected with 
Then (2) the evangelistic, 


for the unconverted, similarly associated with the 
name of Peter. To the latter type would belong 
the ‘testimony of the cross’ (7d japripioy rod 
gravpod) rejected by the opponents of Polycarp 
(l.c.); to the former not only the ‘Sayings of the 
faith’ or ‘of the Lord Jesus’ (1 Ti 4° 6°) compiled 
by Matthew and others, but examples of Christian 
catechesis, such as the little manuals of ethics or 
‘teachings of baptisms’ which survive to us under 
such titles as ‘the Two Ways,’ or the ‘ Teaching’ 
(Avdaxj, Ardackadia) of the Apostles. These were 
primarily of Jewish origin, and were intended for 
the instruction of neophytes and catechumens. 
Such writings, on the other hand, as the Preaching 
of Peter, of the apologetic or evangelistic type, are 
clearly addressed to the unconverted, and if we go 
back to the examples furnished in Acts of this 
evangelistic preaching, still attributed to ‘ Peter,’ 
we may identify the already stereotyped outline 
of Synoptic story in Ac 10*-4!, the so-called ‘lesser 
Gospel of Mark.’ Long ago the resemblance of 
this Synoptic outline to the haggadic type was 
observed by Jewish scholars such as Wiinsche and 
Hirsch. Both types accordingly were current in 
the Palestinian Church. We might, in fact, pre- 
suppose it from the nature of the situation. But 
both would not there be equally esteemed. The 
indigenous product, adapted to the requirements 
of a church more given to the perpetuation than to 
the propagation of the gospel, a church where 
Jesus was pre-eminently the ‘ Prophet like unto 
Moses,’ giver of ‘the perfect law of liberty,’ would 
be the authoritative syntagma of the Lord’s Say- 
ings, halachic in the fundamental sense of the 
term. The Greek version of the Preaching of 
Peter, imported probably from Rome, would be 
received ; but it would stand upon the lower foot- 
ing of haggadic narrative. The lateness of the 
combination is attested not only by the reluctance 
manifest in the tradition, but by the fact that 
when Mk. was added to the Matthean syntagina, 
the editor had so little else to add. 

The correspondence of Papias’ tradition of the 
Matthean syntagma with known Palestinian con- 
ditions is strongly confirmatory both of the tradi- 
tion itself and of that interpretation of it which 
emphasizes the distinction between catechetic works 
and Gospels of the evangelistic type. It is char- 
acteristic of the Gospels which continued to circu- 
late in Palestine independently of the canonical 
four so late as the time of Jerome and Epiphanius, 
that, while they conflate material drawn from the 
Greek Gospels with their own, they continue to 
represent their tradition in all cases as delivered 
by the Apostle Matthew (Preuschen, Antilegomena, 
Frgs. 2. 3. 12 of Hv. Hebr. and 6 of Ev. Naz.). 

(6) The internal evidence of our Synoptic Gos- 
pels is the decisive factor in the question of the 
historicity and meaning of the tradition. Here we 
have only to subtract the material coincident with 
Mk. from Mt. and Lk. respectively, to see that 
what is left is in Lk. to a great extent, in Mt. 
almost exclusively, a mass of discourse-material, 
much of it reproduced in common by the two. 
So convincing is this general result of an applica- 
tion of the representations of early tradition to 
the actual structure of our Synoptic Gospels, that 
since the time of Schleiermacher the so-called 
‘two-document’ theory of the Synoptic Gospels, 
which rests upon it, has won wider and wider 
assent, and is to-day in its general outline an 
almost universally accepted canon of criticism (see 
art. GOSPELS). Synoptic tradition consists in the 
main of the Markan story, filled out and expanded 
by masses of discourse-material which are other- 
wise almost devoid of historical setting. 

But there is a great and significant difference in 
result when the subtraction is made from Mt. and 
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when it is made from Luke. Subtract Mk. from 
Mt. and the narrative material which remains is 
exceedingly meagre in amount, somewhat apocry- 
phal in character, and unconnected with any other 
source. It includes the Genealogy and Birth- 
stories (chs. 1. 2), Peter’s walking on the sea 
(148-51), the stater in the fish’s mouth (1774-27), and 
a few traits in the story of the Passion and Resur- 
rection—the suicide of Judas (27*-!"), Pilate’s wife’s 
dream, and his washing of his hands (vv.%-*4), the 
earthquake (vv.*!%), watch at the tomb (vv. 
281-15), and appearance to the women and to the 
Eleven in Galilee (28°10 16-2), A few other ap- 
parent Matthzan additions to the narrative of 
Mk. are illusive. The story of the centurion’s son 
(85-10. 13) is the one great exception in character and 
attestation, being shared not only by Lk. (77), but 
even by Jn. (4°). The real surplus of Mt. over 
Mk. consists pre-eminently in great aggregations 
of discowrse-material, grouped in the five princi- 
pal masses already referred to. These groups of 
agglutinated Adyor consist of (1) the Sermon on the 
Mount (chs. 5-7), showing the new Way of Right- 
eousness ; (2) the Mission of the Disciples (ch. 10), 
showing the duty of Witness- bearing; (3) the 
Parables (ch. 13), treated as fulfilling the Scripture 
Is 6°" against a generation which had rejected 
both the Baptist and Christ ; (4) Rules of conduct 
towards brethren in ‘the church’ (ch. 18); (5) 
Warnings of the Judgment (ch. 25) attached to 
the eschatological chapter (24) parallel to Mk 13. 
Each of the five groups is marked off by the 
formula kal éyévero bre érédecev 6 Iycots, x.T.d., 
where the narrative is resumed; but groups (3) 
and (5) are enlarged by prefixing the two denunci- 
atory sections (chs. 11-12 and 23), which are unac- 
companied by the formula, and expand the total 
number of discourses to seven (cf. the seven par- 
ables of ch. 13, seven woes of ch. 23, seven petitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer expanded from five of Lk.). 
Thus our First Gospel, minus the Markan bio- 
graphic outline and the few late narrative accre- 
tions, really consists of a systematic compendium 
of the teachings of the Lord, once framed in the 
favourite pentad structure of Torah, Psalm-book, 
and the Christian A.édax7, but later expanded to a 
sevenfold form. 

The same process applied to Lk. yields a very 
different but equally enlightening result. The 
subtraction of Mk. leaves a much more consider- 
able narrative element, including, besides. the 
Centurion’s Son, a whole series of incidents else- 
where unknown, of kindred animus. Such are the 
Penitent Harlot and Penitent Thief, Zacchzeus, the 
Ministering Women, the Samaritan Leper, the 
Crooked Woman, the Widow of Nain. But more 
important than the new incidents is a series of 
parables and teachings in the same vein, of which 
the Prodigal.Son, Good Samaritan, Rich Man and 
Lazarus, Pharisee and Publican, are examples. 
The so-called Infancy chapters of Luke show the 
same favour towards the lowly, and partake other- 
wise to so high a degree of the linguistic and 
stylistic peculiarities of this material, that we must 
either suppose Luke to have had at command a 
‘special source’ equally abundant in narrative- 
and discourse-material, and characterized by the 
humanitarian interest so manifest here, or else 
ascribe to him an extremely one-sided selection 
from a much more copious stream of tradition 
than would seem probable from Matthew and 
Mark. Thus the great outstanding difference in 
structure between the non-Markan element in Mt. 
and in Lk. is that in the former it is almost ex- 
clusively the \éyo, arranged in groups as such; 
whereas in Lk. the dogian material does not stand 
apart from narrative, but is connected with and 
framed into a narrative independent of Mk. and 


found in no other Gospel. Moreover, the combina- 
tion of discourse with narrative in Lk. is not, as 
sometimes stated, a mere adaptation by the Evan- 
gelist of Jogian material to narrative settings of 
his own composition. There are examples (14!-’) of 
such fictitious settings, but who would dream of 
so describing the incident of the Repentant Harlot 
(Lk 7°*-5°), which forms the setting of the parable 
of the Two Debtors? No explanation will here 
suffice but an admission that narrative and dis- 
course have come down together from the earliest 
and most authentic sources. The same conclusion 
must be reached when the relation of this ‘ pre- 
canonical Luke’ to Mk. and to the added sections 
of Mt. (11 f. and 23) is studied (see art. WISDOM). 
Priority will be found to belong in both cases to 
the Lukan source. 

Luke’s distribution of his discourse - material 
under various heads of narrative description, and 
his disposition of the non-Markan material at vari- 
ous points of a shorter and longer journey (Lk 
612_8% 9°1_1814), indicate in what sense we should 
take his proposal to write ‘in order’ (ka0eéfs, 1°). 
He aims, like the historian that he is, at chrono- 
logical sequence ; but certainly not without some 
better authority than his own conjecture. For 
while his discourse-material is sometimes without 
true connexion, it has a basis of order which indi- 
cates that, in the region whence this Gospel is 
derived, narrative and teaching had been combined 
at a much earlier time and with better resources 
than in our Matthew. 

Critics who have attempted to reconstruct the 
Logia from Mt. and Lk. have unfortunately 
neglected this fundamental distinction, reconstruct- 
ing their ultimate source, without regard for the 
difference in type (with Mt 28” cf. Lk 14, Ac 
1), from the mere coincidence of Mt. and Lk. 
in a certain part of the discourse-material. This 
ultimate source, however, cannot be reached from 
the side of Lk. without first taking account of the 
so-called ‘special source’ from which some ele- 
ments seem to have passed into Mt. (e.g. 37 4¢4 
619-34 85-10 ]]1-27), and can even be shown with great 
probability to have affected canonical Mk. (With 
Mik 12558 cf. Lk 72427) t- ¢ with Mk 18 bk 
with Mk 21-2, Lk 73; with Mk-3%, Lk 11142; 
with Mk 7}, Lk 117-54, Comparison with Mt. 
will in all these cases prove dependence by Mk. 
upon the source more fully recoverable from Mt. 
and Lk.). But the elements most naturally to be 
sought in a purely Jogian common source, such as 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Parables, dis- 
play a very different degree of resemblance in Mt. 
and Lk. respectively. Instead of the exact verbal 
identity of long sentences in the sections outside 
the Matthean pentad, there is within it for the 
most part an extreme divergence from the Lukan 
parallels. In general it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to prove from this material any durect 
acquaintance with the Logia on the part of our 
Third Evangelist. 

5. Conjectural reconstructions of the source.— 
Lost works have nevertheless been so frequently 
reconstructed in modern times by process of ex- 
traction from later documents into which they had 
been independently incorporated, as to otler a 
standing challenge in this supreme instance of 
the Matthean Logia. If Krawutzky (to cite a 
single example) could reconstruct the Teaching of 
the Twelve from the Apostolic Constitutions and 
Apostolic Epitome, in advance of its discovery by 
Bryennios, why should not our First and Third 
Gospels yield up out of their common discourse- 
material the substance of the lost Logia? There 
have been thus far but two notable attempts to 
meet this challenge. Wendt’s Lehre Jesu (1886) 
presents in the first (untranslated) volume the 
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author's attempted reconstruction from Mt. and 
Lk. of the (Greek) Logia of Matthew. Unfortu- 
nately no account is taken of the third factor, 
Juke’s ‘special source,’ which certainly afforded 
much discourse-material not likely to have been 
connected with the Matthexan Logia, and may even 
have contained all that Luke shares with Matthew. 
Equally unfortunate was the failure to distinguish 
the difference in point of view between a ‘syn- 
tagma of the Lord’s commandments’ in which 
‘order’ must be topical, and a dujyynows Kabetfs 
such as Luke’s, where the \éyor are Adyou THs xdperos 
(Lk 4”) illustrative of the message of the Divine 
wisdom. The problem must not be treated as if a 
mere question of arithmetic: Elements common 
to Mt. and Lk., minus Mk.=the Logia. As: a 
pioneer in the field, Wendt deserves credit for his 
work, but a process so simple could not be expected 
to solve so complicated a problem. Wendt him- 
self could find no place for a non-Markan dujynous 
such as the Centurion’s Son, Lk 77!°=Mt 8° 8= 
Jn 4-54, which could not naturally be connected 
with the Matthzean Logia, but falls into place at 
once when account is taken of its relation to the 
Lukan context. Wendt’s results were not un- 
justly pronounced ‘a heap of interesting ruins, 
without beginning, without conclusion, without 
connexion’ (Resch). 
A much more elaborate and detailed analysis is 
that of Alfred Resch, Die Logia Jesu nach dem 
riechischen und hebrdischen Text wiederhergestellt, 
eipzig, 1898 (Hebrew text separately yw nitzsn 75D 
imwn yw 25, ra Adyea Inood). Here the attempt 
is made to restore the original Apostolic source 
not only in the Greek form assumed to be utilized 
in common by Mt. and Lk., but to retranslate into 
the Hebrew (sic) assumed to have been employed by 
the Apostle as the classical religious language in 
preference to the colloquial Aramaic spoken by 
Jesus Himself. Resch brings to his task an im- 
mense amount of learning and patience, especially 
in the accumulation of all possible (and many im- 
possible) traces of extra-canonical logia. Unfortu- 
nately the ls is again vitiated, not only by 
an extremely indiscriminate use of unsifted ma- 
terial, but by highly uncritical assumptions. Of 
these one of the most fatal is that the order of Lk. 
must be nearest that of the Logia because, in Resch’s 
judgment, nearest the historical; while another, 
wherein may be traced the influence of B. Weiss, 
attributes to the Logia the features of a narrative- 
Gospel. As will be apparent from our criticism of 
the tradition, and criticism of canonical Mt., all 
the evidence we possess should commend precisely 
the reverse principle. The Apostolic syntagma of 
Matthew was not a narrative, and cannot have had 
a historian’s order, and the structure of Mt. and 
Lk. respectively shows that in the one case the 
halachic, in the other the haggadic, principle was 
redominant from the first. On the other hand, 
esch’s gathering of the material was indispens- 
able. His renewed consideration of the careful 
and scrupulous work of B. Weiss (Matthiusevan- 
—gelium, 1876; Markusevangelium, 1872) looking 
toward an Apostolic (?) source utilized in common 
by these Gospels, did better justice to another 
factor not to be neglected, namely, use of the 
Logia(?)in Mk. ; an his tracing of the tradition 
ot Matthzean authorship to a direct claim embodied 
in at least one of the early Palestinian Gospels 
(Ev. Naz. Frg. 6 [Preusch.] cé rev Mar@aiov), are 
contributions of permanent service. The experi- 
ence of both Wendt and Resch, however, should 
‘warn against indiscriminate combination of Mt. 
and Lk., without regard for the structural evidence 
_ of the Gospels as we have them, or even for the 
oA ham purpose of the Third Evangelist him- 
self. 
VOL. Il.—4 
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Besides Wendt and Resch, mention should be 


made of the disposition of material in the Greek 
Synopticon of A. Wright, who devotes Division 2 
of his presentation to material supposedly derived 
from the Logia of Matthew. The arbitrariness of 
the dealing with the Lukan material is amply 
demonstrated by the two supplementary divisions 
which follow. The work is unfortunately affected 
by inadmissible presuppositions regarding oral 
tradition. : 

6. Conclusions. —These may be briefly sum- 
marized in the following outline :— 

(1) The term logia was applied to the Sayings 
of Jesus early in the 2nd century by those who 
held them as Divine utterances, but not as dis- 
placing the earlier \dyo. 

(2) The same individuals report a tradition of 
Palestinian derivation which contrasts the Markan 
type of Gospel with another, of Matthzan origin, 
consisting of syntagmata of the Sayings. 

(3) Our present representative of the Matthzan 
tradition, disembarrassed of its Markan frame- 
work, displays this type-form, combining the 
teaching of Jesus in five agglutinations of Chris- 
tian precepts corresponding to the five books of the 
Torah. 

(4) Our Third Evangelist presents the discourse- 
material which he holds in common with Mt. from 
the historical point of view, and seems to have 
received it in a collection wherein narrative and 
discourse were intermingled from the first, the 
agglutination being effected with an eye to illus- 
trate Jesus’ mission of grace rather than to form a 
new Torah (see art. WISDOM). 

(5) If the actual work of the Apostle Matthew 
(Matthias?) be not too remote for recovery, it 
should be sought primarily in, or rather under, the 
accumulated aggregations of ogian material in the 
five discourse groups of our First Gospel, with 
secondary comparison of the added groups (chs. 3 f. 
11f. 23) which have special affinity by language 
and content with Lk., together with the rest of 
the Lukan material. It is not probable that the 
Matthzan syntagma can have been lost in any 
other way than through superimposition of new 
material. To extricate it from the mass of super- 
imposed accretion is a task which still challenges 
the utmost skill of the critic. 
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LOGOS.—The conception of Christ as the Logos, 
or eternal Word, is peculiar to the Fourth Gospel. 
In the Epp. to Colossians and Hebrews (writings 
which are Ticetles touched with the Alexandrian 
influence) the Logos theory of Christ’s Person is in 
some points implied (cf. Col 1518, He 174). In 
Revelation (19!°) the ‘Word of God’ is announced 
as the new and mysterious name which Christ 
bears when He comes forth to execute judgment. 
But only in the Fourth Gospel is the conception 
deliberately adopted and worked out in its full 
significance. : 

The idea of a Logos, an immanent Divine reason 
in the world, is one that meets us under various 
modifications in many ancient systems of thought, 
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Indian, Egyptian, Persian. In view of the reli- 
gious syncretism which prevailed in the Ist and 
2nd centuries, it is barely possible that these 
extraneous theologies may have indirectly influ- 
enced the Evangelist ; but there can be no doubt 
in regard to the main source from which his 
Logos doctrine was derived. It had come to him 
through Philo after its final elaboration in Greek 
philosophy. 

In the 6th cent. B.c. Heraclitus first broke away from the purely 
physical conceptions of early Greek speculation, by: discover- 
ing a Aéyes, a principle of reason, at work in the cosmic process. 
From the obscure fragments of this philosopher that have come 
down to us we gather that he was chiefly interested in account- 
ing for the esthetic order of the visible universe. In the 
arrangement of natural phenomena, in the adaptation of means 
to ends, he discerned the working of a power analogous to the 
reasoning power in man. His speculation was still entangled 
with the physical hypotheses of earlier times, and on this 
account dropped out of sight, and had little influence on the 
greater systems of Greek thought. Plato and Aristotle were 
engaged in the development of the theory of ideas, with its 
absolute separation of the material world from the world of 
higher reality. Their work was of profound significance for the 
after history of Logos speculation, but belongs itself to a 
different philosophical movement. It was in the reaction from 
Platonic dualism that the Logos idea again asserted itself, and 
was worked out through all its implications in Stoicism. 

The Stoics, animated chiefly by a practical interest, sought to 
connect the world of true being, as conceived by Plato, with the 
actual world of man’s existence. They abandoned the theory of 
supersensible archetypes and fell back on the simpler hypothesis 
of Heraclitus, that the universe is pervaded in all its parts by 
an eternal Reason. Man in his individual life may raise himself 
above all that limits him, and realize his identity with this 
Logos, which resides in his own soul, and is also the governing 
principle of the world. The Stoic philosophy not only furnished 
the general conception of the Logos to later thinkers, but also 
emphasized the distinction which became of prime importance 
in the later development. The faculty of reason as it exists in 
man reveals itself in speech, which is denoted by the same 
Greek word, Adyes. To the universal Adyos Stoicism ascribed the 
tivo attributes that mark the reasoning power in man. On the 
one hand it is Acyos évd:eHeros, —reason in its inner movement 
and potentiality,—and on the other hand Aéyos sxpogopixos, — 
reason projected and made concrete in the endless variety of 
the visible world. 

1. Philo appropriates the main Stoic conception, 
but combines it with other elements borrowed 
eclectically from previous systems of thought. 
The Logos idea is loosened from its connexion 
with Stoic materialism and harmonized with a 
thoroughgoing Platonism, which regards the visible 
things as only the types and shadows of realities 
laid up in the higher world. It becomes identical 
in great measure with Plato’s idea of the Good, 
except that it is further regarded as creatively 
active. Philo’s grand innovation, however, is to 
press the Logos theory into the service of a shee 
derived from the OT. The same problem which 
Stoicism had tried to solve had in a different 
manner become urgent in Jewish thought. Here 
also all progress, alike in the moral and intellectual 
life, was like to be arrested by an overstrained 
dualism. The effort to conceive of God as abso- 
lutely transcendent had resulted in separating 
Him entirely from the world, of which He had yet 
to be regarded as the Creator and Governor. 
Already in the later books of the OT, much more 
in Rabbinical speculation, we can trace the idea of 
an intermediary between God and the world. 
‘Wisdom’ is described in Job and Proverbs, with 
something more than a poetical personification, as 
God’s agent and co-worker Peculiar significance 
was attached by the later expositors to the various 
OT allusions to the ‘word’ of God. By His 
‘word’ He had created heaven and earth and 
revealed Himself to the prophets. The actual 
hypostatizing of the Word in the doctrine of the 
Memra was subsequent to the time of Philo, but it 
was the outcome of a mode of thinking already 

A : ‘ ; 
prevalent in Jewish theology. God who was Him- 
self the High and Holy One, of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity, mediated His action through the 
Divine Word. It was natural for Philo, with his 
Hellenic and philosophical culture, to advance a 


step further and identify the Word of the OT with 
the Stoic Adyos. 

The Logos of Philo requires to be understood in 
the light of this double descent from Greek and 
OT thought. The Stoic conception, as we have 
seen, took account of the two meanings of Adyos 
as reason and uttered speech, but the distinction 
was of little practical importance. What the 
Greek thinkers sought to affirm was the ration- 
ality of the world. he Logos under all its aspects 
was simply the principle of reason, informing the 
endless variety of things, and so maintaining the 
world-order. To Philo, on the other hand, the 
idea of reason is combined with that of the out- 
going of Divine power. While describing his Logos 
in terms directly borrowed from Plato and the 
Stoics, he regards it as in the last resort dynamic, 
like the creative word in Genesis. This differ- 
ence between Philo and the Greek thinkers is con- 
nected with another and still more vital one. To 
the Stoics the eternal Reason was itself an ultimate 

rinciple, and the necessity was not felt of explain- 
ing it as the reason of God. The doctrine of the 
Logos may, indeed, be regarded as an attempt, 
more or less conscious, to escape from the belief in 
a Divine Creator. Philo could not content himself 
with this notion of an absolute Logos. He started 
from the Hebrew belief in a supreme, self-existin 
God, to whom the immanent reason of the worl 
must be related and subordinated. To this clash- 
ing of the primary Greek conception with the 
demands of Hebrew monotheism, we may largely 
attribute one of the most perplexing peculiarities 
of the Philonic doctrine. The Logos epee 
sometimes as only an aspect of the activity of God, 
at other times as a ‘second God,’ an independent 
and, it might seem, a personal being. There can 
be little doubt that Philo, who never ceased to be 
an orthodox Jew, had no intention of maintaining 
the existence of two Divine agents; and the pas- 
sages in which he appears to detach and personify 
the Logos must be explained mainly in a figurative 
sense. The Word which is described as speaking, 
acting, creating of itself, is the word of God, 
vividly realized by an imaginative thinker, But 
this separate existence assigned to the Logos may 
also be set down in some measure to the composite 
origin of the idea. The Stoical doctrine of an 
independent Reason could not be wholly reconciled 
with the Jewish belief in one supreme God. 

2. The Fourth Gospel sets out from a conception 
of the Logos which to all appearance is closely 
similar to that of Philo. In the Prologue the 
main features of the Philonic doctrine are repro- 
duced one by one ;—the eternal existence of the 
Word, its Divine character (jv Oeds), its relation 
to God as towards Him, and yet distinct (pds rdv 
debv), its creative activity, its function in the 
illumination and deliverance of men. The Evan- 
gelist assumes that the idea of the Logos is already 
a familiar one in Christian theology. It is intro- 
duced abruptly, as requiring no explanation, and 
its different aspects are lightly indicated, by way 
of reminding the reader of truths sufficiently 
known to him. We can thus infer that the con- 
ception of Philo had already naturalized itself in 
Christian thought, but there is reason to believe 
that the author of the Gospel was acquainted more 
or less directly with the Philonic writings and 
consciously derived from them. * 

To what extent does the Logos idea of Philo 


change its character as it assimilates itself to the 


theology of the Gospel? Before an answer can be 
offered to this question, it is necessary to consider 
a preliminary difficulty with which Johannine 
criticism has been largely occupied since the ap- 


* Of. the list of parallel passages collected by Grill (pp. 111- 
138). 
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rance of Harnack’s famous pamphlet.* Is the 
Prologue to be regarded as an integral portion of 
the Gospel, or is it, as Harnack contends, a mere 
preface written to conciliate the interest of a 
hilosophical public? The idea of Christ as the 
Bivins Logos is nowhere resumed in the body of 
the Gospel. Although the term Logos is con- 
stantly used, it always bears its ordinary sense of 
spoken discourse, ‘while the categories of Light, 
Life, Love are substituted for the Logos of the 
Prologue. The work, as we have it, is no meta- 
physical treatise, such as we might expect from 
the opening verses, if they truly set forth its pro- 
gramme, but a historical document, the narrative 
of the earthly life of Christ. In spite, however, 
of Harnack’s powerful argument, the almost 
unanimous voice of Johannine criticism has de- 
clared against him. The statement of his view 
has led to a closer examination of the Prologue 
in its connexion with the Gospel, resulting in 
multiplied proof that the ideas presented at the 
outset are woven in with the whole tissue of the 
work. The Prologue supplies the background, 
the atmosphere, which are necessary to a right 
contemplation of the history. Nevertheless, while 
Harnack’s main argument cannot be accepted, it 
serves to remind us of one fact which cannot be 
emphasized too much. St. John is not concerned 
merely with the Word, but with the Word made 
flesh. After the first few verses, in which he treats 
of the pre-existent Logos, he passes to the his- 
torical Person of Jesus, who is more than the 
abstract Word. In Him it had become visible, 
and acted on men through a human Personality. 
St. John therefore accepts the Philonic con- 
ception in order to assimilate it to his account of 
a historical Person, through whom the Word de- 
clared itself under the conditions of human life. 
It is evident that the conception could not be so 
adapted without submitting to profound modifica- 
tions. (1) The Logos, which was to clothe itself in 
flesh and act on men with the force of a personality, 
must in its deepest ground be a personal Being. 
We have seen that Philo, partly in imaginative 
fashion, partly because of the composite origin of 
his thought, attributes a semi-independence to the 
Logos. This prepared the way for a complete 
ersonification ; but Philo himself thinks only of a 
ivine principle, the creative reason of God. St. 
John, however, makes it an essential moment in 
his conception that the Logos has a ground of 
independent being within God (pds rov dedv, stand- 
ing over against Him as a distinct Being). His 
view even of the pre-existent Logos is coloured by 
his knowledge of the ultimate Incarnation. (2) 
The creative activity of the Logos, which in Philo 
is central and all-determining, falls into the back- 
meng Only in 1° (‘All things were made by 
im’) do we have any clear trace of this aspect of 


‘Logos doctrine, and the sequence of thought would 


still be complete if the brief allusion were omitted. 
It is thrown out, apparently, by way of acknow- 
ledgment of the recognized theory. Some refer- 
ence to the cosmic significance of the Logos was 
necessary if any link with previous speculation 
was to be preserved. The Gospel, in point of fact, 
knows nothing of the absolute transcendence of 
God, which Philo’s whole theory is designed to 
mitigate. It assumes that ‘the world’ is the 
direct object of God’s love and providence (3"*). 
It maintains that God acts immediately on the 
human soul and so makes Possible the redeeming 
work of the Logos (6 17°). (3) In the Gospel, 


much more re atically than in Philo, the term 


Aédyos denotes Word as well as Reason. The Greek 
philosophical meaning is, indeed, discarded, or 


* Uber das Verhdltniss des Prologs des vierten Evgl. zum 
ganzen Werk (1892). 
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retained only as a faintly colouring element. The 
Word is regarded throughout as the expression of 
God’s will and power, the self-revelation of His 
inward nature. It does not represent the Divine 
reason but the Divine energy. Its sovereign at- 
tribute is Life, the life which it derives from God 
and transmits to men. Under the form of Alex- 
andrian speculation St. John preserves the essen- 
tial Hebrew conception of the living, quickening 
Word. : 

Thus, in accepting the Philonie idea, St. John 
does not commit himself to the precise interpreta- 
tion that Philo placed on it; on the contrary, 
whether consciously or not, he departs from the 
characteristic lines of Philo’s thinking. The differ- 
ences, however, do not alter the main fact that he 
rested his account of the Christian revelation on 
a hypothesis which was metaphysical rather than 
religious. The Jesus who had appeared in history 
was identified with the Logos of philosophy, and 
this identification involved an entirely new reading 
of His Person and life. St. John does not, indeed, 
press to its full extent his theory that the Logos 
became manifest in Christ. Behind his speculation 
there is always the remembrance of the actual 
life, which had arrested him as it had done the 
first disciples, and been to him the true revelation 
of God. His worship is directed in the last resort 
not to the Logos whom he discovers in Jesus, but 
to Jesus Himself. Nevertheless the acceptance of 
the Logos idea imposes on him a mode of thought 
which is often alien to his deeper religious instinct. 
On the one hand, he conceives of Jesus as reveal- 
ing God to men and lifting them to a higher life 
by His ethical personality. On the other hand, 
he is compelled to interpret the work of Jesus in 
terms of metaphysic. God was manifest in Him 
because He was Himself the Logos, and the life 
He imparted was the Divine life, different in 
essence from that of man. The Gospel wavers 
throughout between these two parallel interpreta- 
tions of the life of Christ,—that suggested by the 
history and that required by the Logos hypothesis. 
Superticially the two conceptions are drawn to- 
gether, but they are disparate by their very nature 
and will not admit of a true reconciliation. 

St. John does not concern himself with the 

questions that arose in later theology regarding 
the nature of the union between the Logos and 
the human Jesus. He assumes the union as a 
fact incapable of further definition. ‘The Word 
became flesh,’ appeared in Jesus as a human per- 
sonality. How and when this Incarnation was 
effected, to what extent the Divine nature in 
Christ could be distinguished from the human,— 
these are questions which he does not try to 
answer, and which he probably never asked him- 
self. His silence is mainly to be explained by the 
practical intention with eich he wrote his Gospel. 
t was not his purpose to discuss the Divinity of 
Christ as a theological idea, but to impress it on 
his readers as a fact, by the knowledge of which 
‘they might have life’ (20). At the same time, 
the problems which came to light in the course of 
later controversy are all legitimately suggested by 
the simple thesis ‘the Word became flesh.’ From 
St. John’s silence in regard to them we are com- 
pelled to infer that he did not reason out his 
doctrine with any fulness or clearness. He had 
set himself to combine ideas which in themselves 
were radically incompatible, and succeeded in doing 
so only by a certain confusion of thought. 

3. The Evangelist, then, sets out from the fact 
that the historical Jesus was also the Divine 
Logos. In the body of the Gospel this hypothesis 
is never directly alluded to, ae it is assumed 
throughout and modifies profoundly the whole 
picture of the earthly life of Jesus. (1) Peculiar 
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stress is laid on His miracles as the ‘signs’ by 
which He ‘manifested forth his glory.’ The 
motive of compassion, to which the miracles are 
for the most part ascribed by the Synoptic writers, 
falls into the background. They are regarded as 
sheer exhibitions of power, intended by Jesus to 
inspire belief in His Divine claims. The marvel- 
lous element is uniformly heightened, in such a 
manner as to preclude all natural explanations. 
(2) Apart from direct works of miracle, certain 
attributes are assigned to Jesus which witness to 
His possession of the Logos nature. He partakes 
even on earth of the Divine omniscience (14 2° 417 
114). He appears where He will, with something 
of a Divine omnipresence (6 8° 9%), There is a 
majesty about His Person which quells and over- 
awes (7# 1271 18°), An impression is borne home 
on us in every episode of the history that, while 
He dwelt with men, He was a heavenly being, 
who could exercise at will the prerogatives of God. 
(3) The aloofness of Jesus, as of one who belonged 
to a different world, is everywhere brought into 
strong relief. In the Synoptic narratives, what 
separates Him from other men is His matchless 
wisdom and moral purity. St. John ascribes to Him 
a radical difference of nature. He does not parti- 
cipate in human weaknesses and distresses (even 
His sorrow over Lazarus is that of a Divine being 
who stands apart and contemplates the tragedy of 
our mortal lot). In His intercourse with the dis- 
ciples He is conscious all the time that He has 
come from God and returns to God (13*4). (4) A 
still more striking emphasis is laid on the absolute 
freedom, the self-determination of Jesus. While 
submitting for a time to earthly limitations, He 
vindicates His higher nature by acting in every- 
thing on His own sovereign will, without com- 
yulsion from without (24 6° § 76 11%), From the 
eginning He has fixed His ‘hour,’ and Himself 
ordains all the conditions that will lead up to it. 
His enemies are impotent until the hour willed 
by Himself has come (7* 87°), and meanwhile He 
goes about His work in perfect security (11°). In 
this well-marked strain of Johannine thought we 
have little difficulty in discerning the influence of 
the Logos idea, penetrating the actual reminiscence 
of the life of Christ. (5) The Logos character of 
Jesus, which is thus illustrated on various sides 
by His actions, comes to clear expression in His 
spoken words. These are concerned almost wholly 
with the assertion, under many different types 
and forms, of the Divine significance of the Speaker 
Himself. Hence the peculiar value which is ascribed 
to them (6%: & 15%). They convey more clearly and 
emphatically than actions could do the inner secret 
of our Lord’s personality. Being Himself the 
Logos, one in essence with God, He had power to 
impart the higher life (see WorD). 

In all these directions, therefore, St. John gives 
effect to the idea of the Prologue that the nature 
of Christ was a Logos nature. His acceptance of 
this doctrine involves him in a new reading ‘of the 
Gospel history—a reading which in some respects 
is artificial and iadequate. The life of Jesus 
becomes that of a heavenly being, and all traces 
of moral struggle (as in the Temptation and the 
Agony) disappear from it. The attributes of faith 
in God and infinite sympathy with men are re- 
placed by metaphysical attributes, which are sup- 
posed to belong more essentially to the Divine 
nature. Jesus is the revelation of God because 
He is the eternal Logos, who manifests in an 
earthly life the absolute being and self-dependence 
of God. This, however, is to divest the revelation 
of its real worth and meaning. What we desire 
to know and what was actually revealed to us in 
the life of Jesus, is the moral character of God, 
and of this the Logos doctrine can render no 
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account. In so far as the Fourth Evangelist has 
subordinated his conception of Christ to a philo- 
sophical speculation, we cannot but feel that he 
defeats his own purpose. He desires so to assert 
the majesty of Christ that men may be drawn to 
believe in Him as the Son of God, and enter into 
life-giving fellowship with Him. But in the endea- 
vour to exalt the Lord’s Person by means of the 
Logos hypothesis, he obscures those very elements 
in the Divine life which constitute its true glory. 

4, It is necessary at the same time to recognize 
that much was gained for Christian theology by 
the adoption of this hypothesis. (1) A middle 
term was discovered between Christianity and the 
forms of Hellenic thought, and a wider develop- 
ment was thus rendered possible. The new religion 
could now interpret itself to the Greco-Roman 
world, and assimilate whatever was congenial to 
its spirit in the intellectual life of the time. With 
the help of the categories which it henceforth 
borrowed from Greek philosophy, it was enabled 
in many ways to convey its message more clearly 
and adequately. (2) The claim of Christianity to 
be the absolute religion was definitely formulated 
in the Logos doctrine. Jesus was identified not 
merely with the Jewish Messiah, but with the 
eternal Word who had been with God from the 
beginning. His revelation was not one out of 
many, but the supreme and final revelation. This 
idea is prominent throughout the Prologue, in 
which the ‘true Light’ is contrasted with the 
manifestations of God through John the Baptist 
and Moses. These, although burning and shining 
lights, were only ‘for a season’ (5%). (3) B 
identifying Him with the Logos, St. John declared, 
in a manner that could not be mistaken, the 
uniqueness of Jesus, and assigned Him His central 
place as the object of Christian faith. The Logos 
category was in itself insufficient, and tended to 
confuse Christianity with metaphysical issues 
which were alien to its real import. But it pro- 
vided a form within which the innermost truth of 
the religion could maintain itself for ages follow- 
ing. Jesus Christ in His own Person is the revela- 
tion of God, and believing on Him we have life 
through His name. 

5. The vital and paseo message of the 
Fourth Gospel is little affected by any estimate 
we may form of the value of the Logos hypothesis. 
It is evident that, while the Evangelist ostensibly 
sets out from a philosophical theory, he derives in 
reality from a religious experience. From the im- 
pression created in him by the earthly life of Jesus, 
still more from the knowledge he had received of 
Him in inward fellowship, he has arrived at the 
conviction that this is the Christ, the Son of God. 
He avails himself of the doctrine of the Logos, the 
highest that the thought of his time afforded him, 
in order to express this conviction, and in some 
measure explain it. But the speculative idea 
belongs to the form, not to the essence of St. 
John’s teaching. It represents the attempt to 
interpret, in terms of an inadequate philosophy, a 
truth which has been grasped by faith. See also 
art. DIVINITY OF CHRIST, vol. i. p. 478°. 
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LONELINESS.—To speak of the isolation of 
Christ would give a wrong impression as far as 
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| walked no more with him’ (Jn 6%). 
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the geod circumstances of His life are con- 
cerned. e was most often either in crowds, teach- 
ing and healing, or else seeking loneliness without 
success ; He was lonely in the same sense as that 
in which Nazareth and Syria were lonely—placed 
close to the world’s highways, yet living a life 
of their own (cf. G. A. Smith, HGHL, p. 432; 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Messiah, 1. 147). 
We may notice four aspects of what may be called 
the loneliness of Christ. 

1. Solitude for the purposes of prayer, medita- 
tion, and rest. The outstanding instances are— 
the Temptation in the Wilderness (Mt 4', Mk 1, 
Lk 4°), the retirement after the excitement con- 
sequent on the feeding of the five thousand (Mt 
14”, Mk 6”; cf. Jn 6"), and the retirement for 
prayer, soon interrupted (Mk 1*; cf. also Lk 6%, 
and 9!8§ where Mk 8”7 has ‘in the way he asked his 
disciples’). It should be noted that at times of 
peculiar spiritual intensity Jesus withdrew from 
the other disciples, but kept by Him Peter and the 
sons of Zebedee, as at the Transfiguration (Mt 17}, 
Mk 9, Lk 9%), at the raising of Jairus’ daughter 
(Mk 5%”), and at Gethsemane (Mt 26°7—‘ watch 
with me, —Mk 14%, Lk 22%), 

2. Letirement from possible persecution, or from 
unwished for notoriety: e.g. after the death 
of John the Baptist (Mt 14'°; in Mk 6* this re- 
tirement immediately follows the return of the 
Twelve); from the opposition of the Pharisees 
(Mt 16%, Mk 87, Lk 98; also Mt 157, Mk 74). 
Similarly, He was extremely anxious that His 
miracles should not becoine known (Lk 5*°, Mt 83, 
Mk 8° 9°; the chief exception, where there were 
special reasons, is in Mk 5'%). The opposite reason 
for solitude and concealment is given in Jn 6” 
Bereciying that they were about to come and 
take him by force, to make him king’). On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that (a) Jesus 
was constantly accompanied, at least in Galilee 
and at the end in Jerusalem, by twelve friends and 
disciples specially appointed (Mt 10°, Mk 3!%, Lk 10! 
imply a larger circle from which to draw) ; to these 
we must add a number of women (Lk 8°; cf. Mt 
27°, Mk 15%, Lk 23). In connexion with the visits 


to Jerusalem recounted in the Fourth Gospel, the’ 


disciples are hardly mentioned; Jn 7!, coupled 
with the absence of reference to the disciples in 
chs. 7 to 10, seems to make it certain that Jesus 
was alone; we find the disciples with Him again 
in Jn 11*. (6) In the earlier part of His ministry 
Jesus was constantly inconvenienced by the throng- 
ing of the vast crowds drawn to His side (cf. Mt 
43 818 935, Mk 187, Lk 44? 12'; see Swete, St. Mark, 
p. xxx); in the last visit to Jerusalem He sought 
retirement at night by leaving the city either for 
Bethany or the Mount of Olives (Mt 21”, Mk 11”, 
Lk 21%’). (c) His conduct was social enough-—as 
distinct from that of John and of the Essenes—to 
“give rise to the slanders about ‘a gluttonous man 
and a winebibber’ (Mt 112°, Lk 7); He went to 
the marriage at Cana (Jn 21); He was found at the 
feast in Simon’s house (Mt 26°, Mk 14%, also Lk 
75); with Matthew (Mt 9”, Lk 5”), and Zacchzeus 
(Lk 19°) ; and contrasted Himself with John as one 
who ‘comes eating and drinking’ (Mt 11°, Lk 7%). 
3. The inevitable result of His own attitude. 
The question in Mt 12° seems to be that of one 
who wilfully cuts himself off from human ties ; 
as He faced death more nearly, isolation could not 
but grow on Him (Mt 17”, Mk 9%, Lk 9” 44, ef. 
also Mk 10°); as early as the feeding of the five 
thousand, ‘many of his disciples went back, and 
‘ The disciples 
remained with Him till the end, when the arrest 
roved too much for their loyalty, although we 
nd John, with the women, at the foot of the cross 
(Jn 197-25, Mt 275, Mk 15*). 


4. The uniqueness of Christ's Person. This is 
emphasized chiefly in the Fourth Gospel; though 
that it was soon felt is shown in Lk 58 (‘ Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord’; com- 
pare the timidity of the disciples in Jn 21!°); and 
easily gathered from the manner in which the 
disciples misunderstood Him and His purposes for 
themselves (Mt 207, Mk 10°7; cf. Lk 94%, and 
Mk 9°, Lk 9% 224), When Christ speaks of His 
own nearness to the Father, distance from man- 
kind must naturally follow; see Jn 5/8" 16-27. 29 
10° 2017, On the other hand, this special relation 
of Christ to the Father is one which is, through 
Christ, to be shared by His disciples (see Jn 104, 
ch. 17 passim, and 20'’). The extreme of loneli- 
ness, a8 it is heard in the cry upon the cross (Mt 
2748, Mk 15*%4, cf. Lk 23%, Jn 19°), lasted, it would 
seem, but fora moment. See DERELICTION. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the Commentaries and Lives of 
Christ, see F. W. Robertson, Sermons, 1st Series, p. 220; J. 
Caird, Aspects of Life, p. 111; H. P. Liddon, Passiontide 
Sermons, p. 188; J. Martineau, Endeavours after the Christian 
Life, p. 159; E. B. Pusey, Sermons from Advent to Whitsuntide, 
p. 188. W. F. LOFTHOUSE. 


LONG-SUFFERING (axpodupia), like another 
fruit of the Spirit, love (dyd77n), has almost entirely 
non-pagan connexions. The Gr. word occurs 14 
times in the NT, while its cognate verb is found 10 
times, and the adverb only once (Ac 26°). Only 
the verb occurs in the Gospels: Mt 187529 (EV 
‘have patience’), Lk 187 (AV ‘bear long,’ RV ‘is 
long-suffering’). It is both a Divine attribute and 
a Christian virtue. The word ‘long-tempered’ as 
opposed to ‘short-tempered’ is not in ordinary 
English use, but it expresses with fair accuracy 
the central thought in paxpoOuyia. The Latin 
equivalent is longanimitas (Vulg.), and Jeremy 
Taylor amongst others tried to transplant the word 
into English soil under the form of ‘longanimity,’ 
but without success. 

OT use.—Long-suffering is one of God’s noblest attributes, 
and is made the subject of a special revelation in Ex 346. The 
Heb. phrase ’evek ’aph (8 7S) is found frequently in the books 
that follow, and Joel (213), Jonah (42), and Nahum (1°) specially 
dwell upon this element in God’s character. 

NT use.—lit is significant that the word wexpobuui« is rare in 
pre-Christian Greek. In the NT it occurs several times in con- 
text with vren04 (patience, endurance), from which it must be 
carefully distinguished (2 Co 64-6, Col 111, 2 Ti 310, Ja 510.12),, 
Trench (Synonyms) says uwaxzpolvusce is used of persons, and 
vxoovy, of things. As regards NT usage alone, this is near the 
truth (but see Ja 57, and cf. in OT Is 5715 [LXX] and in Apocr. 
1 Mac 84), Perhaps we may more truly say that patience keeps 
a man from breaking down in despair, while long-suffering 
keeps him from breaking out in word or action because of some 
unsatisfied aesire. This latter distinction is probably the key to 
several passages where wazpobvy.« has been said to approximate 
to the meaning of drouevy. In He 612.15, for instance, Abraham 
not only waited patiently for the promise ; he did not in heart 
or word break out into murmurs against God’s delay, and this 
right attitude won him his reward. So in Ja 57 the husband- 
man without patience would break down with despair, but if 
his long-suffering gave out he would probably break out into 
pulling up his tardy plants. Long-suffering, then, is a passive 
virtue, and waits God’s time. It is the exact opposite of hasty 
action or hurried speech. Nevertheless, it is not carelessness. 
If God is long-suffering, He waits to give further opportunity 
for repentance, and this may not be presumed upon without 
risk (Ro 24 922, 1 P 320, 2 P 39), 

1. Christ's long-suffering character.—The word 
itself is not often used of, or by, Christ Himself, 
but the virtue which it expresses is frequently ex- 
emplified in the Gospels. It was His long tolera- 
tion of manifest injustice that puzzled John the 
Baptist (Mt 11%), and there is long-suffering too in 
His quiet reception of John’s complaint (v.4). In 
long-suffering He refused to call down fire from 
heaven on inhospitable Samaritans (Lk 94). It was 
long-suffering too that made Him yield to arres 
without resistance (Mt 26° °°, Ja 5° 7), and refrai 4 
from returning scorn for scorn or. threat for threat 
at His trial (Mt 27%). And after His ascension wé 
see Him exhibiting the same long-suffering spirit 
towards those who persecuted the disciples as they 
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In His teaching He bids His people be partakers 
of His own long-sufiering character. The tares are 
not rooted up, but grow together with the wheat 
until the harvest (Mt 13°). In the parable of the 
Unmerciful Servant the prayer of that unworth 
man was for long-suffering (Mt 18%), but a full 
pardon was given instead, until his subsequent con- 
duct caused the withdrawal of the boon (v.2’). In 
the parable of the Unjust Judge the word paxpoduuet 
(Lk 187) occurs in connexion with a difficult piece 
of interpretation, for the full discussion of which 
we have scarcely space here. Christ possibly had 
in mind a verse in Sir 35!8 (Gr. 32°]. If ém’ avrots 
refers to the elect, we may say that waxpoupe? here 
means the vindication of the cause rather than the 
punishment of the foe. But if we may refer the 
words to the enemies of the elect, the phrase will 
be parallel in thought to Ro 2%. 

2. Long-suffering a Christian duty.—In Mt 18°6- 
we noted the obligation resting on those who enjoy 
Christ’s long-suffering to exhibit it to others. This 
habit we find enforced in the Epistles (1 Co 134, 
2Co 68, Gal 52, 1Th 54, 2 Ti 3"). It is not a 
natural characteristic : it has to be acquired (Col 
3”). In Eph 4? it is explained as forbearance, or 
cessation of hostilities (4voy7). This implies that 
there may be wrong on doth sides. But there is a 
power from without (Col 1", Gal 5%), the Spirit of 
God, who will enable Christ’s people to reproduce 
His long-suffering in face, for instance, of opposi- 
tion to the truth they teach (2 Ti 4*). In Ja 57” 
the word occurs four times. The Christian who is 
persecuted is to be as long-suffering towards his 
ee as the farmer who waits till the unproductive 
field bears a crop after fertilizing showers. There 
is, perhaps, in addition, a thought of man’s atti- 
tude towards God in times of trial. Christ's long- 
suffering man refuses both to rail at his enemies 
and to question the dealings of his God. 


had persecuted the Master (1 Ti 16 Ac 94; ef. 
Se): 


LITERATURE.—Trench, Synonyms; Cremer, Lex. s.v.; art. 
‘ Long-suffering’ in Hastings’ DB; Paget, Studies in the Chris- 
tian Character, 177; Morrison, Unlighted Lustre, 188. 
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LOOK (CHRIST’S).—The Gospels give no direct 
information as to the look of our Lord, if the 
word ‘look’ be regarded as a synonym for His out- 
ward appearance. The first natural request of a 
child—‘ You are going to tell me about Jesus, 
then tell me what He was like ’—puts a question the 
Evangelists do not even begin to answer ; and in a 
tale generally so frank and childlike this fact is 
not without significance. No description of Jesus’ 
‘ face’ is ever given in the Gospels, except when, in 
the story of the Transfiguration, it is said that the 
fashion of His face was altered (éyévero 7d eldos Tod 
mpocwmrov atrod érepov, Lk 9). Even then, it is 
stated to have become like the sun (Mt 17?) ; and, 
as it happens, the figure is of something which, 
though it lights the world, is not in itself directly 
to be gazed upon (ef. Rev 15). While it may be 
possible, therefore, to deduce from the Epistles a 
message figuratively termed ‘the Gospel! of the 
Face’ (see Bushnell, Sermons on Living Subjects, 
73 ft.), the Evangelists afford no opportunity of 
making this study of Christ ‘ after the flesh.’ See 
art. CHRIST IN ART. 

It is further to be observed, in the same con- 
nexion, that even the more vivid words for looking, 
as a synonym for ‘seeing,’ ‘ beholding,’ are never 
used of Christ so as to draw attention to the 
manner of His look. Such a word, ¢.g., as arevifw, 
‘to gaze fixedly’ (employed to describe a congrega- 
tion gazing at Jesus, Lk 4°; the maid staring at 
St. Peter, 22°; St. Paul flashing an indignant Took 
at Elymas the sorcerer, Ac 13°), is never associated 
with our Lord. Even diad\érw, a milder though 
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still pictorial word, is not connected with Him. It 
is as though every mental image of Christ’s out- 
ward appearance were designedly excluded. We 
must be content, therefore, to study Christ’s look 
in the more objective sense in which it expresses 
simply the act of vision. Here we may roughly 
divide the references into four classes. 

4. The look of Christ is sometimes disclosed as an 
upward look, expressing dependence on the Father. 
This uplifted glance is recorded on four occasions— 
during the miracle of the feeding of the 5000, while 
giving thanks and blessing the loaves (Mt 14!) ; in 
the healing of a man deaf and dumb, when Christ 
looked up to heaven and sighed (Mk 7* [in both 
passages dvaBdéyas els Tov ovpaydv]); in the raising 
of Lazarus (Jn 11 jpev rods dp0admods dyw); and 
during the great High-Priestly prayer (Jn 17% 
érdpas Tos 6pOaduovs avrod els Tov ot'paydv). In all these 
instances the action and gesture must have im- 
printed themselves very deeply on the memory of 
the disciples. They were an outward sign of a 
lifelong inward attitude. They evidenced the 
direction of the appeal which Christ made in His 
human nature to God. Of Him the words are pre- 
eminently true, ‘Mine eyes are ever toward the 
Lord’ (Ps 25%), 

2. The look of Christ is often disclosed as an 
outward look of calm clear-eyed discernment on 
the world around Him. ‘He beheld (é0edper) how 
the people cast money into the treasury’ (Mlk 12%) 
—appreciating not only the matter of their gift, 
but the manner of it. He ‘ entered into the temple, 
and looked round about upon all things’ (Mk 11 
mepiBrevdpuevos mdvra) ; and it appeared on the fol- 
lowing day how piercing and comprehensive His 
glance had been (v,":). ‘He looked up’ (dvaBdé~as) 
and saw Zacchzeus in his post in the tree (Lk 19°). 
When the scribes brought Him a crafty question, 
‘He perceived (karavojoas) their craftiness’ (Lk 
20°) —‘ saw at a glance,’ the word might be ren- 
dered. If there were space to offer a complete list 
of those things which Jesus is said in the Gospels 
to have beheld or seen, the impression would at 
least be strong that those calm eyes missed nothing. 
Retaining God continually in the field of vision, 
Jesus’ sight was not thereby dimmed, but only 
purged and purified for all other exercise. On one 
occasion His disciples were permitted to share a 
deeper gaze into the world behind the veil—‘ And 
He said unto them, I beheld (é0ewpovv) Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven’ (Lk 1038). 

3. A special look of Christ is recorded as directed 
to aman or an audience during the utterance of some 
statement or address. The simplest record of this 
is when it is said that He ‘looked round’ before 
speaking (Mk 3% 10” mepiBrevduevos) ; or that ‘he 
beheld (éuBd\éas) them and said’ (Mt 19°) ; or when 
more fully St. Luke states in reporting the Sermon 
on the Mount, ‘And he lifted up his eyes (érdpas 
rovs 6P9adpuovs) on his disciples, and said’ (Lk 6”). 
This is the look of the sower scrutinizing the field. 
It is a look adding personality to the word spoken. 
It is a silent ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you.’ More 
individual instances of this look are when Jesus 
‘beheld’ (éuBrévas) Peter, and said, ‘Thou art 
Simon... thou shalt be called Cephas’ (Jn 142)— 
a look sealing the new name upon Peter’s heart ; 
or when He ‘beheld’ (éu8déWas) the chief priests 
and scribes, ‘and said, What is this then that is 
written ?’ (Lk 20!7)—a grave look of reproach, ‘to 
add solemnity to His reference to their own Scrip- 
tures.’ Christ and His words can never be separ- 
ated. He is Himself the Word made flesh—the 
greatest utterance in the greatest Person; and the 
language of the Apostles is ‘ what we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you’ (1 Jn 1°). 

4, A few passages form a group by themselves, 
wherein strong feeling is expressed or implied as 
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accompanying some look of Christ. The most | 


notable instance of this is when ‘the Lord turned 
and looked upon (évéBdeVev) Peter’ (Lk 22%), «No 
word, no gesture of reproach’; but 
‘Oh to render plain, 
By help of having loved a little and mourned, 
That look of sovran love and sovran pain’ 
(Mrs. Browning, Sonnets). 
Akin to this is the look directed by Jesus upon the 
oung ruler, ‘And Jesus beholding (éu@dévas) him 
loved him’ (Mk 10”) ; or the look of the King upon 
Jerusalem, on ‘what should have been the City’s 
bridal day,’ ‘He beheld (/dwv) the city, and wept 
over it’ (Lk 19%). .As a last instance, though 
expressing a very different emotion, we may 
adduce Mk 35 ‘He looked round about on them 
(repBreWauevos avdrovs) with anger, being grieved for 
the hardness of their hearts.’ Of Christ, too, might 
the words have been written, He 
‘loved well because he hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving’ (Browning). 
R. STEVENSON. 

LORD.—This title is used as the translation of 
three different words in the Gr. Gospels: (1) 6 
deorérns. This word occurs only once in the 
Gospels, in the prayer of Simeon, ‘Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, according to 
thy word’ (Lk 2”). It is the proper correlative 
of dodd\os. In thus addressing God, Simeon thinks 
of himself as His slave. (2) of pweywrdves. This 
word also occurs but once in the Gospels, in Mk 
67! ‘Herod . . . made a supper to his lords.’ It 
describes the chief men or nobles of a city or 
kingdom. (3) kdpios, 6 kvpios. Except in the above 
instances, this is the word which stands for ‘ Lord’ 
and ‘lord’ in the Gospels. It occurs with great 
frequency. With or without the article, it is 
found at least 244 times. The frequency of its use 
is concealed from readers of the English versions. 
It is sometimes translated ‘master’ (‘ Yet the dogs 
eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’s 
table,’ Mt 15%), or ‘sir’ (‘I go, sir, and went not,’ 
Mt 21°), or ‘owner’ (‘the owners therefore said, 
Why loose ye the colt ?’ Lk 19°), Fundamentally 
the title describes one who has power or authority 
(6 €xwy kdpos) over persons or things. Strictly speak- 
ing, it implies ownership, but it is also used as a 
title of reverence ‘or courtesy. In the Gospels it 
is applied in a wide variety of relationship. 

1. It is frequently used as a name for God.—(1) 
In most cases as a name for God, it is used without 
the article. It occurs in all 59 times (17 in Mt., 
8in Mk., 30in Lk., and4inJn.). It is found in 
quotations from the OT, as ‘Thou shalt not tempt 
(the) Lord Mee God’ (Mt 47); and in phrases of OT 
origin, as ‘the angel of (the) Lord’ (Mt 1° |) Lk 
12); ‘the law of (the) Lord’ (Lk 2”) ; ‘the power 
of (the) Lord’ (Lk 51). It is noteworthy that 
the only instances in the Gospels where the title 
- is used in direct address to God, are found in the 

rayers of Jesus: ‘I thank thee, Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth’ (Mt 11% |) Lk 107). In both 
cases the title is found in exactly the same phrase. 
(2) The use of the name with the article is in- 
frequent, occurring in all 11 times (twice in Mt., 
once in Mk., and 8 times in Lk.): ¢.g. ‘Perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths’ (Mt 5%); ‘Tell how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee’ (Mk 57°) ; 
“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest’ (Lk 
10°). In the application of this name to God, with 
and without the article, the Gospels follow the 
usage of the LXX. 

2. It is also used with great frequency as a 
_ general title of courtesy, or as a name for a master 
or owner. (1) Without the article, it is employed 


in direct address, as the salutation of a son to a 
father, ‘I go, sir’ (Mt 21%); of servants to their 
master, ‘Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy 
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field ?’ (Mt 13°’); ‘ Lord, let it alone this year also’ 
(Lk 13°); of the Greeks to Philip, ‘Sir, we would 
see Jesus’ (Jn 12”); of the Pharisees and priests 
to Pilate, ‘Sir, we remember that this deceiver 
said’ (Mt 27%). This use of the title, as a general 
term of courtesy in direct address, is not found in 
Mk., but it occurs 9 times in Mt., 8 times in Lk., 
and twice in John. As the name for a master, with- 
out the article it is found only in Mt 6% ‘No man 
can serve two masters,’ and in Lk 16'%, the parallel 
passage. (2) With the article, it is a frequent 
name for a master or owner, as ‘the lord of the 
vineyard’ (Mt 208), ‘the lord of that servant’ (Lk 
1245), ‘the servant knoweth not what his lord 
doeth’ (Jn 15°). In Lk 168 it is the ‘lord’ of the 
unjust steward who commended his dishonest 
method of providing for himself. 

3. It is most frequently of all employed as a title of 
courtesy in direct address to, or asa name for Jesus. 

(1) Without the article, it is used (a) by His 
disciples, as ‘Lord, if it be thou, bid me come 
unto thee on the water’ (Mt 14%). This title in 
direct address to Jesus by disciples is never found 
in Mark. It is most frequent in Jn., as is to be 
expected, since he records most of the private 
intercourse between Jesus and His disciples. (0) 
By others than disciples, as ‘Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean’ (Mt 8’). In Mk. it is 
employed only once in this relation, by the Syro- 
phoenician woman, ‘ Yes, Lord’ (Mk 7%). In most 
cases, the title as used by others than disciples is 
found in narratives of miracle. (ce) By Jesus Him- 
self, as ‘ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven’ 
(Mt 74). (d) It is also found in the words of the 
angel to the shepherds, ‘Unto you is born this 


day . a Saviour, who is Christ (the) Lord’ (Lk 
24), This phrase (xpic7ds pros) is found in Ps-Sol 
17%. Briggs (Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 34, 35, 


notes) says it is probably to be interpreted on the 
basis of ‘1" Ps 110! (‘The Lorp said unto my 
Lord’), but adds that Schiirer, Ewald, Wellhausen, 
and W. R. Smith regard the phrase in Ps-Sol as 
a mistranslation of m7 mwp (‘Anointed of (the) 
Lord,’—a phrase which is found in Lk 26 ‘(the) 
Lord’s Christ’). Dalman, on the other hand 
(Words of Jesus, T. & T. Clark, p. 303 f.), thinks it 
incredible that a translator should have made such 
a mistake. We agree with him in regarding képuos 
(Lord) as a word added by the Evangelist to 
interpret the Jewish title Messiah (xpicrds) to his 
Gentile readers. (The same necessity of interpreta- 
tion accounts for the phrase ‘ Christ, a king’ (Lk 
23"), in the accusation made before Pilate. The 
claim that Jesus was ‘the Christ’ had no political 
significance to the Gentile governor. It had to be 
interpreted to him as ‘king’ before he could re- 
ceive the charge as an accusation). In Ac 2% the 
hrase ‘ God hath made that same Jesus . . . both 
Lord and Christ’ (képiov xal xpiordv), is to be ex- 
plained in the same way. ‘Lord’ is an addition 
by the Evangelist, to interpret ‘Christ’ to Gentile 
Christians. We may add that the same necessity 
of interpreting ‘Christ’ to Gentiles accounts for 
the curious phrase in the address of Peter to Cor- 
nelius, which has been found so difticult—‘ Jesus 
Christ (he is Lord of all, rdévrwy kvpios),’ Ac 10%, 
The clause in brackets is added to interpret the 
confessional title ‘Christ.’ It may be due to Lk., 
but it is more likely that it was added at the time 
by Peter. He was speaking to a Gentile, who, 
though he was ‘a devout man and one that feared 
yod,’ may not have understood the confessional 
significance of the term ‘Christ.’ Without the 
addition of the interpretation, Cornelius . might 
have regarded it as part of the name of Jesus. 
The title ‘Christ’ did become a proper name, but 
that use of the term did not arise till a later date. 
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If the interpretation was given by Peter when 
speaking to Cornelius, it provides an interesting 
illustration of the way in which the first preachers 
of Christianity adapted themselves to the new con- 
ditions in which they found themselves, when they 
began to preach to Gentiles. The Saviour of the 
world must not have a local or national con- 
fessional title, (cf. the words of Paul and Silas to 
the Philippian jailer as they are given in NAB, 
and accepted by Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, 
and other critical editors, ‘Believe on the Lord 
Jesus (i.e. believe on Jesus as Lord), and thou 
shalt be saved,’ Ac 16%. Also, ‘No man can say 
that Jesus is Lord but by the Holy Ghost’ (1 Co 
12°), and ‘every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father,’ 
Ph 2"). To the Jewish Christian, Jesus was the 
‘Messiah,’ to the Hellenistic Christian Jew He 
was ‘ the Christ,’ and to the Gentile Christian He 
was ‘the Lord.’ The Hellenistic and Gentile terms 
are combined in our familiar name ‘the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ The interpretation of ‘ Christ’ as ‘ Lord’ 
enables us to understand that the essential idea of 
the first term is that of Sovereignty or Lordship. 
The Saviour is the Lord, the Possessor and Ruler of 
the Kingdom of God. 

This title readily acquired its highest significance 
as one of Divine honour among the Gentile Chris- 
tians, especially in the East. ‘ Oriental religions 
are fond of expressing the relationship between the 
divinity and the devotee, as that of the ‘‘ Lord” or 
“Lady” toa slave’ (Deissmann). The higher sig- 
nificance of the title was most likely assisted also by 
the fact that among Hellenistic Jewish Christians 
kUptos Was in use as a Divine title applied to God. 

(2) With the article, the title is applied to Jesus 
(a) by Himself, directly, as ‘ Ye call me Master and 
Lord’ (more literally, ‘the Teacher and the Lord’) 
(Jn 13), and indirectly, as ‘(The) Lorp said 
unto my Lord (7@ kvplw wov), Sit thou on my right 
hand till I make thine enemies thy footstool’ (Mt 
22). (6) The historical application of the title, 
with the article, to Jesus is specially significant. 
Tischendorf and Westcott-Hort omit the title 
in this form, in the only place where it is found 
in Mt. (28°). It oceurs twice in Mk. (16' %), 2.e. 
in that part of the Gospel which is regarded by 
critical editors as not belonging to the original 
MSS. Therefore it is only in the Gospels of Lk. 
and Jn. that the title in this form is applied his- 
torically to Jesus. This is a strong argument for 
the earlier composition of Mt. and Mk., for the 
title became so common in the Apostolic Church 
that its absence from these Gospels can be explained 
only by their early date. The title occurs 18 times 
in Lk. and 12 times in John. Twelve of the in- 
stances in Lk. are found in passages which are 
peculiar to that Gospel, as ‘the Lord appointed 
other seventy’ (Lk 10'). The other instances may 
be regarded as editorial additions (7 11% 12% 17% 
24%), Three of the instances in Jn., which are 
found in the early part of the Gospel, are plainly 
editorial additions (416% 11°). The remaining in- 
stances are found in the last two chapters of the 
Gospel, and in passages which are peculiar to it. 
They deal with the risen life of Jesus, and were 
written at a time when the higher conceptions of 
His personality gave a deeper significance to the 
title, and when its confessional meaning was uni- 
versally known. The adoring ery of Thomas, ‘M 
Lord and my God’ (6 képuds wou kat 6 Beds pov) Jn 20, 
is an illustration of how among Jewish Christians 
the title of respect addressed to a teacher became 
one of Divine honour. Yet, as Dalman says, ‘it 
must .. . be remembered that the Aramaic- 
speaking Jews did not, save exceptionally, desig- 
nate God as ‘‘ Lord,” so that in the Hebraic section 
of the Jewish Christians the expression ‘‘our Lord” 
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was used in reference to Jesus only, and would be 
quite freh from ambiguity’ (p. 329). 

4. In comparing parallel passages in which the 
title occurs, it is to be noticed that other titles are 
sometimes employed as equivalent terms in address- 
ing Jesus. — 

i, Mt 825 (zdpie) ‘ Lord, save us: we perish.’ 
Mk 438 (8;3e0z«a<) ‘Teacher, carest thou not that we perish?’ 
Lk 8%4 (:cscra7x) ‘ Master (teacher), we perish. 


ii. Mt 174 (zd~:z) ‘Lord, it is good for us to be here.’ 
Mk 9° (‘Pa@Ge/) ‘ Rabbi, it is good for us to be here.’ 
Lk 93? (triararu) ‘Master (teacher), it is good for us to be 
here.’ 


iii. Mt 2622 (zie) ‘Is it I, Lord?’ 
Mt 2625 ( Pag@si) ‘Is it I, Rabbi?’ 
Jn 1325 (zipse) ‘Lord, who is it?” 

The variety in the title used in addressing Jesus is 
not confined to the parallel passages. It is to be 
seen throughout each of the Gospels. Arranging 
the titles in the order of preference, Mt. uses kvpros, 
diddoxados, and ‘PaBBel; Mk. diddoKxados, ‘Papel, 
‘PaBBouvel, and ktpios ; Lk. xvpios, duddoKaNos, and ém- 
orarns; In. Kvptos, PaBBel, ‘PaBBouvel, and diddoKados. 
Sometimes the variety of the title is seen even in 
the same passage. It cannot be without intention or 
meaning that in (iil.) Mt. represents the eleven dis- 
ciples as asking, ‘Is it I, Lord ?’ while Judas, the 
traitor, says, ‘Isit I, Rabbi?’ (Mt 26). Possibly 
Judasindieated his position of detachment or opposi- 
tion by using ‘ Rabbi’ instead of the title employed 
by the rest of the disciples. It is only by Judas 
that Jesus is addressed as ‘Rabbi’ in Mt. (2675: 4%), 
There must also be some difference of feeling in the 
use of different titles in Lk 5° ‘ Master (teacher, 
émtordra), we have toiled all night’ ; and Lk 5°, where 
Peter, after the miraculous draught of fishes, falls 
at the feet of Jesus with the cry, ‘ Depart from me ; 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord’ (kvpie). But it is 
possible that the variation of title in the parallel 
passages may have taken place in the process of oral 
transmission, or in translation from the Aramaic. 

5. The variation of title in addressing Jesus sug- 
gests that in the original language of the Gospels 
at least two titles were employed. Of these 
‘PaBBel was one, cf. ‘ye call me Master (teacher) 
and Lord,’ Jn 13, and the frequent use of ‘ Rabbi’ 
in the Gospels. Evidently ‘teacher’ (dvddéeKaNos) is 
a translation of ‘Rabbi’ in some of its forms (27, 
’an, }25). In 7 places Lk. uses ériordrys as a synonym 
for dcddoKados (5° 824 ds. 45 933. 49 1718), and, without 
doubt, some form of 35 lies behind thisalso. As to 
the title «vpios (Lord), which is used so frequently 
in addressing Jesus, it is most probably a transla- 
tion of > or xy2p. It was a common name for a 
master, and was used as a title of courtesy. It 
was used by a servant to a master, by a debtor to 
a creditor, and by a layman toa learned man. It 
is possible, however, since many of the people of 
Palestine were bilingual, that «vpros was used by 
itself when one who knew Greek spoke to Jesus. 

6. We thus suggest a twofold origin of the title 
as applied to Jesus. First, as the translation of 
the Aramaic titles in use among the disciples ; and 
second, as the substitute for xpicréds with confes- 
sional meaning among Gentiles. These distinctions 
of origin and meaning were soon lost in the gradual 
but rapid adoption of the title as one expressive of 
Divine honour. Itis possible that this use of the title 
first became common among Eastern Christians. 

7. In regard to the application of «ipios to God, it 
may be said that this was entirely due to the 
influence of Hellenistic Judaism. It is very un- 
likely that it was in use among Aramaic-speaking 
Jews at the time of our Lord. In reading the 
Scriptures in the synagogue in Hebrew, the name 
‘1x (Lord) was read wherever the sacred name m7 
was found in the text. When it became necessary 
to translate the Scriptures into Aramaic in public 


| reading, 378 still took the place of the sacred name. 
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In quoting from the Scriptures ‘4s was not em- 
ployed for the name of God, but ova (‘the Name’) 
in Hebrew, and xpyin Aramaic. In phrases of OT 
origin like ‘the angel of (the) Lord,’ the name of 
God was entirely omitted or merely hinted at. 


LireratuRE.—Dalman, The Words of Jesus, 324; Bruce, 
Apologetics, 398; Naville, The Christ, 144; Somerville, St. 
Paul's Conception of Christ, 295; Spurgeon, The Messiah, 649: 
Expository Times, vol, xii. [1901] p. 425 ff., vol. xiii. p. 236 ff., vol. 
xy. p. 296 ff. ; Deissmann, ibid. vol. xviii. p. 195 ff. ; Lexicons of 
Cremer and Grimm-Thayer, 8.v. zipios. JOHN REID. 


LORD’S DAY.—See CALENDAR (THE CHRISTIAN). 


LORD’S PRAYER (I.)—4. Place in NT.—Mt 6°, 
Lk 11'4,. The former passage has been more in- 
fluential in the later history of the Lord’s Prayer, 
but the latter seems to give it in a more historical 
setting. In the Sermon on the Mount, the Prayer 
is, to all pct act a later insertion; Lk. leads 
into the neighbourhood of Bethany (10°*-#”) or Geth- 
semane; see J. A. Robinson, ‘On the Locality in 
which the Lord’s Prayer was given,’ in F. H. 
Chase, ‘The Lord’s Prayer in Early Church’ 
(TS iii. [1891] pp. 123-125). Not far from the 
traditional site of Gethsemane, on the slope of 
the Mount of Olives, stands to-day the Church of 
the Paternoster, showing in the quadrangle the 
Lord’s Prayer engraved in thirty-two languages. 


The Lord’s Prayer has been frequently published in Polyglot 
editions ; the oldest at Rome, 1591, in 26 languages; then by 
H. Megiser, Frankfort, 1593, in 40 [2nd ed., 1603, in 50; 3rd ed., 
Linz, 1616, in 52]; by Andr. Miiller, 1660, in 100 ; Chamberlayne, 
1715, in 150 languages. J. Adelung (Mithridates, 1804-1817) 
made the Lord’s Prayer the basis of a scientific classification of 
languages. Further Polyglot editions by Bodoni (Parma), J. J. 
Marcel (Paris), Auer (Vienna), Dalton (St. Petersburg, 1870, in 
108 languages of Russia), 8. Apostolides (London, no date, in 100 
languages, published for the benefit of the poor Cretan refugees 
now in Greece); The Lord’s Prayer in Three Hundred Lan- 
guages . . . with a Preface by Heinrich Rost, 1891; in 300 
dialects of Africa, 1900. But most of these compilations lack 
scholarly supervision. A pleasant task would be for a united 
band of scholars to trace the historic development of those 
languages for which this is possible, on the basis of the Lord's 
Prayer, and to show the character of the rest on the same basis. 
The Lord’s Prayer has also been frequently turned into metre 
and rhyme. Whether there exists a collection of this kind in 
i hep is unknown to the present writer ; in German, cf. Das 
Gebet des Herrn: Eine Sammlung metrischer Umschreibungen 
des Vaterunsers, Reutlingen, 1821; E. W. Scripture, ‘A Record 
of the Melody of the Lord’s Prayer,’ in Die neueren Sprachen, 
ed. by W. Vietor, x. 9. 

For early English translations of the Lord’s Prayer, see Albert 
8. Cook, ‘Study of the Lord’s Prayer in English’ (Amer. Journ. 
Philol. yol. xii. pp. 59-66), and Biblical Quotations of Old 
English Prose Writers (London, 1898, pp. xxv, liii, lix, Ixiv, 
147 ff.). Cook refers to Wanley’s Catalogus, where separate 
versions of the Lord’s Prayer are either given or their existence 
noted, pp. 51, 160, 169, 197, 202, 221, 224, 239(?), 240, 248. Cook 
gives the first from MS. Bodl. Jun. 121. Three poetical para- 
phrases of the Lord’s Prayer of uncertain date are given by 
Greiss in his Bibliothek der Angelsdchsischen Poesie, ii. 285-290 
(new ed. ii. 227-238), the last two published by Wanley, Cata- 
logus, pp. 48 and 147f., and by Ettmiiller, Scopas and Boceras, 
pp. 230-237 ; the first by Thorpe, Codex Exoniensis, p. 468 f. 
On p. 147, Cook gives the Lord’s Prayer from Alfric’s Homilies, 
and an isolated quotation in Cnut’s Laws (Schmid, Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen, p. 270). We may quote : ‘urne daeghwamlican 
hlaf,’ ‘ure gyltas,’ ‘on costnunge’; ‘fram yfele,’ ‘hlaf userne 
oferwistlic,’ ‘instondenlice,’ ‘ scylda’ (Cook, pp. liii, lix). For the 
expression ‘costnunge,’ it is interesting to note that the corre- 
sponding German word ‘Bekorung” was declared by Luther 
better than the received ‘ Versuchung.’ 

In the new and enlarged edition of The Lord’s Prayer in Five 
Hundred Lan, es, comprising the Leading Languages and 
their Principal Dialects throughout the World, with the Places 
where Spoken; with a Preface by Reinhold Rost (London, 
Gilbert & Rivington, 1905), the Lord’s Prayer is given in English 
in sixteen forms, namely : Charles 11. Prayer-Book, 1662 ; Edward 
vi. Prayer-Book, 1549; as sent from Rome by Pope Adrian, an 
Englishman, about 1160; from two MSS of the 13th cent. ; 
from Wyclif, about 1380 ; Tindale, 1534 ; Cranmer, 1575 ; Rheims 
Version, 1582; AV, 1611; RV, 1881; The Twentieth Century 
NT; further, in Anglo-Saxon. 


A disciple—it is not said whether one of the 
Twelve—asked Jesus, as He was praying in a 
certain place, when He ceased, ‘ Lord, teach us to 

ray, as John also taught his disciples.’ That the 

isciples of John were wont to make prayers or 
supplications, besides their fasting, is told by St. 
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Luke only (5%). On a form of prayer ascribed to 
John, see ‘Lord’s Prayer’ (by present writer) in 
E£Bi 2817, n. 6, and the Catalogue of the Syriac 
MSS preserved in the Library of the University 
of Cambridge (p. 529). There it begins: ‘ Bright 
Morning, Jesus Christ, Who was sent by God the 
Father.’ Where fixed forms of prayer are in use, 
as was the case, it seems, with the Jews in the 
time of Christ, it is but natural that petitions on 
particular subjects should be added to them; such 
additions are mentioned as made, for example, by 
R. Eliezer and by R. Johanan (see Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb. on Mt 6, and art. ‘Schemone Esre’ in Ham- 
burger, RF ii. [1883] 1098). 

2. Sources.—The sources whence our Mt. and 
Lk. took the Lord’s Prayer are quite unknown. 
The Gospel of Mk., which, according to the 
common view, was used by our Mt. and Lk., 
does not give it. On Mk 11%, where Mk. 
speaks about prayer, see A. Wright, Synopsis ?, 
19038, p. 115, and Wellhausen, who thinks that 
Mk. may have known the Lord’s Prayer as a 
prayer of the Church, but did not dare to refer 
it in its wording to Jesus; the expression (6 rarip 
buoy) 6 év Tots ovpavois, occurring there, is not 
found elsewhere in Mk. If the first Gospel was 
originally written in (Hebrew or) Aramaic, its 
author may have had the Lord’s Prayer before him, 
written or oral, in (Hebrew or) Aramaic, and given 
it in one of these dialects ; then the translator may 
have formed the Greek under the influence of Lk. 
(cf. the hapaxlegomenon érvovcros). This is the view 
especially of Th. Zahn. The opposite view, that 
értovotos was first coined by Mt. or one of his fellow- 
workers, is maintained, for instance, by A. Wright, 
The Gospel acc. to Luke, 1900, p. 102. 

3. Text of the Lord’s Prayer.—As there are two 
traditions about the place of origin of the Lord’s 
Prayer, so even its wording is given in two different 
forms. Inthe Received Text, it is true, they differ 
very little ; in the AV, for instance, the variations 
are but four: 

Matthew. Luke. 
(1) in earth as it isin heaven. asin heaven, so in earth. 
(2) this day. day by day. 
(3) debts, as we forgive our sins, for we also forgive every 
debtors. one that is indebted to us. 
(4) For thine . . . Amen. omits. 


In the Greek TR they differ even less, the first 
of the above variations has nothing to correspond 
in Greek. (In Mt. the AV preserved the order of 
the Pr. Bk. version, which differs both from Mt. 
and Lk. in the fifth petition, ‘trespasses’ against 
‘debts’ and ‘sins’). 

There can be no doubt that in the TR the form 
of Lk. has been assimilated to that of Mt. The 
modern critical editions agree almost to the letter ; 
see the editions of Scrivener, Weymouth, Nestle. 
Weiss retained in Mt. the form é\@érw instead of 
é\Odrw, and the article r#s before y#s. The critical 
apparatus of Tischendorf and WH [the 2nd ed. of 
1896 is enriched by some additional notes] may be 
supplemented by the following notes : 


(1) The Didache (8?) has the singular ra odpava; the Apost. 
Const. in both places, 318 and 724 (here reproducing the Didache), 
the plural. 

(2) On the form ‘veni ad regnum tuum’ in the oldest 
Latin MS (Cod. Bobbiensis), see F, C. Burkitt (Cambr. Univ. 
Reporter, 5th March 1900), 

(3) Syreur and the Syr. Acts of Thomas have the plural 
for ‘thy will’ as the first hand of Cod. 8 in Mt 721 (ra dearjuare). 

(4) On the article for ‘on earth,’ see HBi 2818; on the new 
punctuation of the third petition, see below. 

(5) With rz» égearyy of the Didache cf. Mt 1882, and the 
difference of the singular and plural in German and Dutch: 
Schuld and Schulden. Two MSS of the Apost. Const. give 
raparriunte =‘ trespasses,’ xales for ws, and omit the verb. 
Syriac forms combine ‘debts’ and ‘sins’; see, besides HE Bi 
2818, Burkitt in his ed. of the Hvangelion da-Mepharreshe, Mrs. 
Gibson’s ed. of the Didascalia, and Mrs. Lewis’ MS of the Acts 
of Thomas. 
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(6) In some Oriental translations ‘deliver’ is rendered by 
different roots in Mt. and Lk., and then both are combined in 
liturgical use of the Lord’s Prayer. 

(7) Of the Doxology the Didache omits ‘the kingdom and’ ; in 
the Apost. Const. (724) one MS, on the contrary, omits ‘and the 
power and the glory’; and the same two clauses are omitted by 
another MS at 318, which with its ally ends ‘of the Father, and 


the Son, and the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever.’ In this con- 
nexion it is worth while to remark, that Funk, in his new edition 
of the Didascalia and Apost. Const., puts at 318 and 7% the 
final quotation ‘marks after rovyeov, implying by this that he 
does not regard the Doxology as part of the quotation from 
the NT. Compare with this the above statement about the 
MSS of the Constitutions, and Brightman’s Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, p. 353f. 

In Lk. the modern editions differ even less than 
in Mt.—only in-a single letter, Weiss retaining 
here also the spelling é\@érw. With this unity 
contrast the judgment of Dean Burgon (The Le- 
vision Revised, pp. 34-36; The Traditional Text, 
p. 84): 


*«The five Old Uncials” (SABCD) falsify the Lord’s Prayer 
as given by St. Luke in no less than forty-five words. But so 
little do they agree among themselves, that they throw them- 
selves into six different combinations in their departures from 
the Traditional Text; and yet they are never able to agree 
among themselves as to one single various reading : while only 
once are more than two of them observed to stand together, 
and their grand point of union is no less than an omission of the 
article. Such is their eccentric tendency, that in respect of 
thirty-two out of the whole forty-five words they bear in turn 
solitary evidence.’ 


Any one who is unwilling to believe that the 
TR of Lk. is due to assimilation with Mt. may 
compare the critical apparatus of the Latin Testa- 
ment of Wordsworth- White, or of the pre-Lutheran 
German Bible as edited by Kurrelmeyer. There 
he can watch the same process for the German and 
the Latin texts. Even the Vulgate of Sixtus v. 
(1590) has the addition in Lk., Fiat voluntas tua 
sicut in calo et in terra; but not the rest. 

The chief question about the Lord’s Prayer in 
Lk. is, What about the petition é\@érw 7d dyov 
mvedud cov ed quads kal Kabapicdtrw judas, which is 
witnessed for Marcion and found since in one MS 
(604, or Scrivener’s 6, Gregory’s 700, von Soden’s 
e 133, pub. by Hoskier, 1890). Perhaps a trace 
of it is found in D, which has adyacOjrw bvoud cov 
ed tus, é€hOérw cov 7 Bacrdela, etc. Another read- 
ing of Marcion is ‘thy bread’ for ‘our’; whether 
he read the second clause of the fifth petition we 
do not know, the sixth (and last with him) had the 
form kal wh des juds eicevexOjvat els metpacudv. The 
same or similar forms are found independentl 
from Marcion down to the present day. Harnack 
(Sitzungsber. Acad. Berl. 21st Jan. 1904) was in- 
clined to see in the petition, ‘Thy holy spirit come 
(upon us) and cleanse us,’ the original for Lk., 
comparing 117? with Mt 72. 

4. Arrangement of the Lord’s Prayer.— Augus- 
tine tells us (Lnchir. 116): ‘Lucas in oratione 
dominica petitiones non septem sed quinque com- 
poms est’; thus it became the custom in the 
West to count seven petitions ; but Origen, Chryso- 
stom, and the Reformed Churches count six, con- 
necting: ‘but deliver us from evil’ closely with 
what precedes. WH print in Mt. the Lord’s 
Prayer in 2x3 stichi, in Lk. without strophical 
arrangement, seeing in ‘as in heaven, so on earth’ 
the common burden for the first triplet of single 
clauses ; see § 421. This has been adopted now 
for the Pr. Bk. version by Parliamentary Papers, 
1903, No. 53, removing the comma from behind 
‘on earth’ to behind ‘done.’ For the AV, the 
editions of the Parallel NT give a comma after 
‘done’ as well as after ‘on earth’; but Scrivener’s 
Paragraph Bible (1873), the Two Version Edition 
(1900), and the Interlinear Bible (1906) omit the 
first comma. Whether the RV agrees with WH 
is not quite clear from its comma (in this case we 
should have expected a colon). This arrangement 
was already put forward by the Opus imperfectum in 
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Mt. (Migne, lvi. 712): ‘Communiter autem accipi 
debet quod ait, Sicut in ceelo et in terra,’ 7.e.— 

‘Sanctificetur nomen tuum, sicut in ccelo et in 
terra. 

Adveniat regnum tuum, sicut in ceelo et in terra. 

Fiat voluntas tua, sicut in ccelo et in terra.’ 

On the fact that in medizval explanations the 
beginning was construed ‘ Pater noster qui es. In 
celis sanctificetur nomen tuum,’ see below. 

5. Contents. —(a) The exordiwm.—The short 
marep in Lk., the fuller rdérep judy in Mt., would 
both correspond to an Aram. Nax, which is con- 
nected with 6 rarjp in Ro 8", Gal 4°, Mk 14%8, 
Cf. J. H. Moulton’s Prolegomena, pp. 10, 233, and 
art. ABBA in vol. i. That mdrep judy may also 
correspond to xax and does not necessarily pre- 
suppose the form with suffix (323 in Heb., jn28 in 
Aram., xp2x in Galilean), is shown by Dalman, 
Worte Jesu, 157, though for the beginning of a 
prayer the more solemn form appears to him more 
probable. Among Jews it is customary to add 
ogy in Hebrew (x:2¥%27 in Aramaic) to 28 where it 
is used of God, but the isolated xax is not unusual. 
In the NT 6 ey rots otpavots is almost exclusively 
used in-Matthew. On the question whether from 
Ro 8", Gal 4° an acquaintance of St. Paul and his 
churches with the Lord’s Prayer may be concluded, 
see Gerh. Bindemann, Das Gebet wm tdgliche Ver- 
gebung der Siinden in der Heilsverkiindigung Jesu 
und in den Briefen der Apostel, Giitersloh, 1902. 

(6) On the imperatives dyacbjrw, yevnbijTw, see — 
Origen, de Orat. 24. 5; Blass, Grammar, § 20.1; 
Moulton, Proleg. p. 172, who quotes from Gilder- 
sleeve on Justin Martyr, p. 137: ‘As in the Lord’s 
Prayer, so in the ancient Greek Liturgies the aor. 
imper. is almost exclusively used. It is the true 
tense for ‘‘instant” prayer.’ Moulton adds: ‘To 
God we are bidden, by our ‘Lord’s precept and 
example, to present the claim of faith in the 
simplest, directest, most urgent form with which 
language supplies us.’ 

(c) With the first petition cf. SH* 3, and the 
beginning of the Kaddish x27 me wapny dam ; after- 
wards eight more such verbs are placed together 
about ‘the name of holiness (Blessed be it).’? A 
benediction without mentioning ova (=M7) is no 
benediction at all (Ber. 400). 

(d) Likewise a benediction with no m2>> is no 
benediction at all (7b. ; ef. SH 11, in opposition to 
12, 14, 17, Kaddish). 

(e€) yernOjrw is tr. ayy: by Shemtob, Delitzsch, 
Salkinson - Ginsburg, Resch; ‘7; by Alexander 
(McCaul - Hoga), Margoliouth, by the old Syriac 
versions except the Syro-Palestinian ; from SE ef. 
13, as7 ‘ey; In the Kaddish: ‘May your prayers 
be accepted, and may your petition be done.’ To 
jis] of Biblical Hebrew would correspond j\2¥ in 
post-Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic. 

(f) For émuovovos the remark of Origen, de 
Orat. 27, still holds good, that the word is found 
nowhere else in the whole range of Greek literature. 
Jerome compares it with the LXX epiovovos ; but 
this stands almost everywhere for 7530 (ap. Aquila, 
Gn 147! for via, Ps 16% for am). On mepiovoros, 
see Jerome’s remark (Anecd. Mareds. iii. 1, p. 92): 
‘Verbo repioticwos, i.e. substantialis, exceptis sanctis 
scripturis nullus foris disertorum usus est.’ The 
Gospel according to the Hebrews had for ér., as 
Jerome states, ma@har (=792). His most explicit 
statement has been published by Morin, Aneed. 
Mareds. iii. 2, p. 262: ‘In Hebraico evangelio 
secundum Mattheum ita habet: Panem nostrum 
crastinum da nobis hodie.’ This lends a strong 
support to the view that émvovovos is formed from 
n émotoa, ‘the coming day,’ even if this mahar 


* SE, used hereafter as abbreviation for Shemone Esre, the 
daily Prayer of the Synagogue ; see the edition in Dalman, Worte 
Jesu, p. 299 ff. ; and ef. on it, e.g., Hirsch in JZ x. 270-282. 
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were nothing but a retranslation of the Greek. 
But another view is that it is the original word 
used by Jesus and preserved by the Jewish- 
Christian communities. This is the view of Zahn, 
Gesch. Kan. ii. 193, 703, Hinl. ii. 312; Ambrose: 
‘Latinus hune panem quotidianum dixit, quem 
Greci dicunt advenientem, quia Greeci dicunt ri 
ériovcav jucpay advenientem diem’; Athanasius: 
tov é. &pr. Touréart Tov wéddovra; Cyril Alex.: of pev 
elval pact Tov HkovTa Te Kal SoOnoduevoy Kara Tov alava 
Tov uwé\ovta ; the Sahidic Version, on which see 
Lagarde, Mitt. ii. 374. 

But the Oriental versions took another view: 
Syre xwpx yond, i.e. ‘our continual bread,’ in Luke 
Syr™ sit and Acts of Thomas ‘the continual bread’ 
(xxx nond); the same tradition seems to be fol- 
lowed by the cotidianus of the Latin, the sinteinan 
of the Gothic, especially by ‘ven wend of Shemtob 
ben Shafrut, ‘vith which cf. Nu 47 yep ond ‘the 
continual bread.’ [The Armenian version of 2 Mac 
18 used for the shewbread the same expression as 
in the Lord’s Prayer, wherefore Holmes- Parsons 
remarked: ‘tres codices Sergii &provs émovcious,’ 
which remark led Deissmann (Newe Bibelstudien, 
p. 41) and Hilgenfeld (in his Zéschr., 1899, p. 157) 
to the belief that émovovs was actually found in 
some Greek MSS. This was corrected by the present 
writer in ZNTW i. 250, EBi 2820, n. 1; but it is 
repeated by Wellhausen in his Com. on Mt. and 
not recalled in that on Lk.]. The Vulgate (Jerome ?) 
has supersubstantialis in Mt. and cotidianus in Lk. 
How the Peshitta (Rabula?) came to translate ‘the 
bread of our need,’ j3p707 xdnd, is not quite clear, 
while the translation ‘ our bread of richness’ in the 
Syro- Palestinian version rests on confusion with 
TepLovatos. 

The following is a conspectus of the different 
renderings that have been tried : 

(1) Shemtob: pn y3pnb, (2) J. B. Jona, Rome, 1668: yn 
OPA ry, a literal rendering of the supersubstantialis of the 
Vulgate, as tiberstantlich in three editions of the pre-Lutheran 
German Bible. (8) Delitzsch, Salkinson, Resch : 3327 ond, after 
Pr 308. (4) Taylor: wen ond or syn Nod. (), Schultze : 
lahma di gorkdma (=Pesh.). (6) Rénsch : 1329530 075, like the 
Syro- Palestinian version. (7) Arn. Meyer: nd (sufficient). 
(8) Chase : ‘our (or the) bread of the day.’ The Variorwm Bible 
quotes the readings: ‘our bread in sufficiency,’ ‘the bread 
proper for our sustenance,’ ‘the bread for the coming day,’ 
“needful bread,’ or ‘bread for the life to come.’ Others tr. 
“bread of second quality,’ ‘the bread that we shall need’ 
(Twentieth Cent. Nr); see on the word, EapT ii. [1891] 184, 
242, 254, iii, [1891-92] 24, 31, 77. 

The meaning of the word is certainly not far 
from the épjuepos tpopy of Ja 2. The change of 
onuepov into Kad’ nuépay (and of dés into didov) has 
been explained by the daily use of the prayer ; 
but the Didache, which already enjoins the use of 
it three times a day, does use dds and o7jpepor. 

(g) In the fifth petition d@eAjpara is rather = N\3\n 
(Shemtob, Delitzsch, Margoliouth), not snowx 
(Salkinson, Resch). On the variant d¢eAjv and 
the dogmatic changes of eicevéyxys, see above. In 
the Latin Chureh it became customary in the 
time of Jerome and Hilary to say ‘in tentationem 
quam ferre (or, sufferre) non possumus.’ 

(A) The last ambiguity is rovnpot, malo, which also 
in Heb., Aram. and Syr. may be masculine or neuter. 
The tr. of Shemtob, ys 520 ‘from all evil,’ finds its 
parallel in Ethiopic (see Brightman’s Liturgies, 
p- 234), ‘Deliver us and rescue us from all evil,’ 
while the Nestorian Liturgy equally combines the 
two verbs by which the Pesh. (not Sin‘) renders 
pdoa in Mt. and Lk., ‘Save and deliver us,’ but 
continues, ‘from the Evil and his host.’ The neuter 
is found (in a different connexion, 10°) already in 
the Didache: pyhcOnri, Kipe, ris éxxdyolas cov, 
picacOa althy ard mayros rovnpod. Nevertheless, it 
seems to the present writer, on the whole, more 
probable that it should be taken as masculine. 
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For the Greek NT see the exhaustive investigation 
of Chase, and cf. Ac 10° where dia8dd\ov (Cod. E 
carava) is rendered (by Shemtob) xwxa ‘the Evil 
One.’ The most decided view that the word is mas- 
culine is in the Clem. Hom., where Peter uses the 
passage as one of his proofs for the fact that his 
Master frequently spoke to them of the existence of 
an Evil One (19? €v 7 mapédwkev uiv eiyn exouev 
elpnuévoy* p0oar nuds amd rod movnpod, along with 
Mk 1, Mt 1276, Lk 10%, Mt 13% 5%, as proof for 
the statement: moAddks of6a Tov diddoKaddy poe 
elrévra eivar Tov Tovnpdy=Tiva Kakias tyyeudva). Zahn 
and Wellhausen take it as neuter, as in 5°”. 

(i) That the Doxology formed no original part of 
the Lord’s Prayer needs no longer to be proved, 
in spite of Dean Burgon. The very discovery of 
the oldest witness outside of the NT, the Didache, 
where it occurs, corroborates the view that it 
originated in liturgical use. Its peculiar form 
there does not agree with any of the forms known 
to occur in the authorities for the text of Matthew 
(see The NT in the Apostolic Fathers, by a Com- 
mittee of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology, 
1905, p. 28 f.). The statement of WH on the Doxo- 
logy in the Apost. Const. must be supplemented as 
above from the new edition of Funk. See also 
art. DoXoLoGy in vol. i. p. 492. 

6. The Lord’s Prayer as a whole.—True prayer, 
says Wellhausen, is a creation of the Jews, and so 
the Lord’s Prayer follows Jewish examples, though 
it is not a mere composition ‘ex formulis Hebre- 
orum.’ On the latter exaggeration, put forward 
by Grotius, Wetstein, and others, and strongly 
maintained by modern Jewish writers, see The 
Lord’s Prayer no Adaptation of existing Jewish 
Petitions, by the Rev. M. Margoliouth (London, 
Bagster, 1876). The Kaddish, which is justly 
quoted for comparison, does not begin with ‘ Abba,’ 
but it, too, has as first petition, ‘Hallowed be thy 
name,’ with the addition, however, ‘in the world 
to come.’ The national, eschatological, or Messi- 
anic element which goes through the Kaddish and 
the SH from beginning to end is remarkably 
thrown into the background in the Lord’s Prayer. 
A petition like ‘Give us this day our daily bread’ 
would be impossible in the Kaddish, though a 
similar petition is not wanting in SZ. 

It is, however, wrong to deny completely th 
eschatological character of the Lord’s Prayer ; see 
esp. the Com. of Th. Zahn, who insists on the force 
of the aorists dyacbjTw, €-\Odrw, yernOjrw. Even 
the first petition looks forward to the time when 
the name of God, which in this world is so much 
blasphemed, especially among the heathen, through 
the sins of Israel (Ro 2*4), shall be glorified, when 
He brings about the inward purification and out- 
ward restoration of His people, separating the 
godless out of their midst. Zahn declares it 
erroneous to believe that the Lord’s Prayer had a 
specifically Christian character. A Jew knowing 
nothing of Christ, and having no wish to have any- 
thing to do with Him, was able and is still able 
to-day to pray it. The saying of Mt 5”, that He 
‘came to fifi,’ is true also of the Lord’s Prayer. 

That the first three petitions touch God and the 
rest refer to man is too clear a point to be missed.* 
The second half may perhaps be arranged under 
the heads of present (daily bread), past (debts of 
the past), futwre (temptation and deliverance) ; but 
a reference to the last trial (Mt 24”), the hour of 
temptation (Rev 3!) and deliverance from it, does 
not seem to be implied in the words. 

‘Thy kingdom come’ is again the second petition 
in the Kaddish. 

Instead of the third petition, which Wellhausen 
calls hard to understand, we have in the Kaddish, 


* It is, however, wrong to accentuate the word ‘thy’; only 
codex D has in Lk. the emphatic order of words, cov % BaciAta. 
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‘Your petition be done.’ Whether it was under 
the influence of the fact that it is missing in the 
true text of Luke or not, at all events it is remark- 
able that Luther, in his Catechism, gave to the 
third petition no contents of its own, but treated 
it as a mere combination of the first and second 
(‘Wenn Gott allen bésen Rat und Willen bricht 
und hindert, so uns den Namen Gottes nicht 
heiligen und sein eich nicht kommen lassen 
wollen,’ etc.). 

Dogmatics and Ethics seem to be combined in 
every one of these three petitions: That we do not 
dishonour the name of the Heavenly lather (1) by 
mistrust, (2) by disobedience ; that His Kingdom 
may come (1) with its blessings, (2) with its tasks 
and duties; that we (1) gladly accept all that is 
God’s will concerning us, and (2) willingly do what 
He demands of us. To take the fourth petition as 
merely spiritual, like Marcion and afterwards 
Luther in his monkish days, is certainly wrong. 

The sixth petition reminds us much more of the 
temptation of Jesus Himself at the beginning and 
end of His work, in the wilderness and in Geth- 
semane. The Jewish morning prayer contains the 
petition jro7 °> . . . xan 5x ‘Bring usnot.. . 
into temptation’; but the age of this part is un- 
known. Jesus speaks, however, throughout in 
the second person, advising His disciples, not in- 
cluding Himself; on the other hand, He could not 
have taught them such a prayer if He had not 
Himself lived in that atmosphere which the prayer 
breathes. When He bids them pray after this 
manner (otrws), He gives them an example from 
which they might learn with few words to say to 
God what the pious soul has to say to Him, and 
He did not prescribe the use which was made very 
early of this prayer, so that it became, to use 
Luther’s expression, the greatest martyr. 

7. Later history of the Lord’s Prayer.—Only 
afew hints can be given here. It is very sad to 
observe how early a mechanical use of the Lord’s 
Prayer set in. The same Didache which turned the 
warning of Mt 61% into the precept, ‘ Your fastings 
shall not be with the hypocrites, for they fast on 
Monday and Thursday, but you fast on Wednesday 
and Friday,’ goes on to write: ‘Nor do ye pray 
as the hypocrites, but as the Lord commanded in 
His Gospel, Our Father, etc. Thrice in the day 
do ye pray so.’ 

This was enforced by the Apost. Const. (iil. 
18): mpoxarackevdgovres éavrov’s déliovs THs viobeclas 
Tod marpés, lest Mal 1° and Is 52° find application 
to the Christians. Tertullian styled abe Lord’s 
Prayer breviarium totius evangelii, and pronounced 
the judgment: ‘Oratio hzec quantum substringitur 
verbis, tantum diffunditur sensibus.’ Cyprian 
called it calestis doctrinre compendium; Origen 
wrote on it the treatise de Oratione (vol. ii. in the 
Berlin edition). On its use in the Liturgy, Bright- 
man (p. 58) says: ‘It occurs in all liturgies except 
Apost. Const. as the conclusion of the central 
action and summing up of the great prayer (533- 
534), and the transition to the communion, with a 
proem and a conclusion (Zmbolismos); it is also 
otherwise used.’ For instance, in the liturgy of 
the Nestorians it is three times repeated. 

Of medieval explanations, the Glossa ordinaria 
draws a rather artificial parallel between the seven 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer and the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost (Is 11!) and the seven Beati- 
tudes. The Com. of St. Thomas Aquinas has been 
translated from the Latin by Edw. Male (1893). 
Of special interest is the block-book of Henricus ex 
Pomerio (Henri van den Bogaarde, 1382-1441), 
Luplanatio figuralis super Pater noster. 

Seeon it Alvin in Bulletin del’ Académie R. de Belgique, 2 Ser. 


vol. xvii. 674-94; Monuments iconogr. et typogr. de la Biblio- 
theque R. de Belgique; and P. Weizsicker in Christliches 


oe 
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Kunstblatt, 42 (1900), Nos. 4,5. It is characterized by joining in 
coelis with the lirst petition,* and a thoroughgoing tripartition 
(‘in celo tres sanctorum affectiones; in puryatorvo tres anim- 
arum afflictiones; in seculo tres virorum defectiones; tres 
panes in via necessarios (nature, gratie, gloriw); triplex debi- 
tum (commissionis, omissionis, remissionis); triplex tentatio ; 
damnandorum triples malum; salvandorum triplex bonum. 
The illustrations remind one of the task which has yet to be 
executed, of writing a monograph on the artistic illustrations te 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


LITERATURE.—The literature on the Lord’s Prayer is immense, 
Strangely enough, an art. ‘Lord’s Day’ is found in Smith, but 
not one on ‘Lord’s Prayer.’ Under ‘Paternoster,’ Murray 
mentions that the first example of this term in English is one 
from about 1000. Of Queen Mary the saying is quoted that she 
‘got the crown by Our Father and held it by Pater noster.’ 
The Latin designation was so frequently used, esp. in connexion 
with the rosary, that it was taken over into the language of 
architects, engineers, and anglers (see Murray). In German 
both its components in the form ‘ Patter’ and ‘ Nuster’ became 
expressions for collar-chains. As a measure of time, cf. a 
‘ Paternoster cricket.’ 

Out of the literature on the Lord’s Prayer, Th. Zahn in his 
Com. on Matth. (1903) selects: Tertull. de Orat. cc. 1-10; 
Cypr. de Oratione Dominica (Vienna ed. i. 267); Origen, zepi 
wy7s (Berlin ed. ii. 346); Gregory of Nyssa, Or. 2-5, de Oratione 
(Opp. ed. Paris, 1638, i. 723-761); Kamphausen, Das Gebet des 
Herrn, 1866; Chase (see above); E. v. d. Goltz, Das Gebet in 
der dltesten Christenheit, 1905, pp. 35-53; HBi 2816 ff. We may 
add Plummer in Hastings’ DB iii., and the following list of 
writers which is arranged chronologically as far as possible : 
1626, Alex. Huish; 1798, N. B. Cadogan; 1814, Isaac Mann; 
1826, Samuel Saunders; 1882, J. Knight; 1835, W. Howells; 
1846, Henry Alford; 1849, H. Caunter; 1852, Dan. Moore; 
1854, Thomas Hugo; 1855, Charles Parsons Reichel ; 1858, 
Hope Robertson; 1861, Navison Lorain, Rob. Hemley, W. H. 
Karlslake, F. D. Maurice ; 1863, Geo. Wagner ; 1864, W. Denton ; 
1865, Jos. T. Parker; 1866, Octavius Winslow; 1869, Claude 
Bosanquet ; 1870, Ad. Saphir; 1872, J. W. Lance, Edw. J. Rob- 
inson ; 1876, C. J. Vaughan (Dean of Llandaff); 1883, Newman 
Hall; 1884, Charles Stanford ; 1885, Marcus Dods, W. 8S. Carter ; 
1886, A. M. W. Christopher, Wash. Gladden ; 1889, Gilb. Karney ; 
1890, H. N. Grimley, A. Hastings Ross ; 1892, Rob. Eyton ; 1893, 
Alb. Stolz; 1894, Arth. C. A. Hall, F. W. Farrar; 1895, G. Milli- 
gan ; 1898, Dean E. M. Goulburn, Eliz. Wordsworth ; 1900, J. E. 
Roberts; 1902, John Wakeford; 1903, J. D. Jones.—Without 
date (alphabetically): F. C. Blyth, J. J. Busfield, Rich. Glover, 
Thom. Griffith, Aug. W. Hare, J. Knight, B. Lambert, J. W. 
Lance, Rob. Leighton, Thom. Manton, Marcus Rainsford, Rigaut, 
Dean Stubbs, Caleb Webb, Will. R. Williams. 

In ExpT., besides the passages already quoted, may be com- 
pared: vi. [1894-95] 50, 140, 146, 190, xiii. [1902] 378, 431, xvi. 
[1905] 5, 10. 

See also O. Dibelius, Das Vaterunser: Umrisse zu einer Gesch. 
des Gebets in der alten und mittleren Kirche, Giessen, 1903 
(chiefly pp. 59-72—‘ Die Auffassung des Vaterunsers bei griech- 
ischen Schriftstellern’; cf. Ed. v.d. Goltz in Theol. Litztg. 1904, 
No. 2); C. F. Georg Heinrici, Beitrdge zur Gesch. und Erklar- 
ung des NT, iii. (Leipzig, 1905, pp. 65-68 [Heinrici is inclined to 
agree with Harnack as to the petition, ‘Thy holy spirit come 
upon us,’ collects parallels from the OT, questions direct relation 
to SH, and republishes (p. 109 ff.) the explanation of the Lord’s 
Prayer ascribed to Petrus of Laodicea (published by Mai, Bibl. 
Patrum, vi. 543, Migne, Patr. Gr. 862, p. 3321)]; together with 
Fed. Morelli, Interpretis reg., Notee ad orationem dominicam. 
Petrus explains: ériwiciv 4 tov cuvieravre To capone hyndiv, TOUTEO TE 
Tov EDhLEpov, Eire TOY EmovTH, Tov tAAOVTE. ovypou Petrus under- 
stands of the d:&Poros* zur’ ekoyty BE obr0s xureiras Sim Thy UrEp- 
Boriy ris nanias. 

On the Lord's Prayer on a papyrus of the 6th cent., as amulet, 
brought to Europe by Willken, but destroyed by fire in Ham- 
burg, see Hqgyp. Explor. Rep. 1902, p. 42, 1903, p. 12; Avg. 
Urkunden aus Berlin, iii. No. 954; on the clay tablet, from 
Megara, containing the Lord’s Prayer, see-7 NT'W ii. 228, 357. 

Eps. NESTLE. 
LORD’S PRAYER (II.).—This name for the 
rayer which Jesus taught His disciples (Mt 6°”, 
4k 11-4), though used so generally by Christians, 
does not occur in the NT, and objection to it has 
sometimes been offered. It might suggest that the 
prayer was one which Jesus Himself employed, 
while not only is there no evidence of His having 
done so, but the petition for forgiveness is a suffi- 
cient assurance that He cannot have made it His 
own. ‘ When ye Pray,’ He said to His disciples, 
‘pray thus’; but His own manner of praying 
would be different—how different we may judge 
from the recollections preserved in the Fourth 
Gospel of one of His prayers (Jn 17). And so it 
has sometimes been suggested that we should 


speak not of ‘The Lord’s Prayer,’ but of ‘The 


* O. Dibelius, Das Vaterwnser (1903, p. 165 ff.), knows, for this 
construction, only Theodoricus of Paderborn, Com. in Or. 
Dom. M. 147, 383. 
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Disciples’ Prayer,’ or that we should content our- 
selves with designating it by its first two words, 
calling it the ‘Our Father,’ just as German Pro- 
testants call it the ‘ Vaterunser’ and Roman 
Catholics the ‘ Paternoster.’ But apart from the 
consecration of long and hallowed use, the name 
is appropriate as giving expression to the fact that 
the prayer comes to us from the very lips of our 
ord, n this sense it is the Lord’s Prayer. When 
we use it, we are approaching God with no words 
of our own, but in the very words which our 
Master has taught us. 

14. Occasion.—Of the two accounts, in Mt. and 
Lk. respectively, of the occasion when Christ gave 
the prayer, it is generally agreed that if we must 
choose between them, Lk.’s is to be preferred as 
the more historical. It may be that the author of 
the First Gospel, after recording the Lord’s in- 
junctions with regard to the spirit and manner of 
prayer (Mt 6%8), thought this a suitable oppor- 
tunity to set down the prayer-form which was 
really given at a different time. And yet there 
seems no positive reason why we should set aside 
Mt.’s statement as to the connexion at least in 
which the prayer was spoken. If Jesus gave a 
form of prayer at all, and meant it to be used as 
He gave it, it seems likely that He would repeat 
it, more especially when dealing with different 
sets of hearers. And if it was natural that He 
should impart it when one of His disciples, not 
necessarily one of the Twelve, asked to be taught 
to pray, 1 was also natural that, when He had 
just been warning His disciples against hypocrisy 
in prayer and the vain repetitions of the Gentiles, 
He should instruct them to pray after the brief, 
simple, and filial manner of this model of approach 
to God. 

2. Structure.—This is exceedingly simple. Apart 
from the Doxology, which occurs only in Mt., and 
even there forms no part of the original, but is a 
later insertion due to liturgical usage, we have only 
an invocation and a series of six petitions. Since 
Augustine, the number of the petitions has com- 
monly been reckoned at seven, the last clause in Mt.’s 
version being regarded as two separate requests. 
But the view that now commends itself to most 
scholars is that the two members of the sentence 
are to be taken as one and the same petition nega- 
tively and positively expressed. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that in the critical text of Lk. 
(see RV) the petition runs simply, ‘ Bring us not 
into temptation,’ and it is further borne out by the 
RV rendering (almost certainly correct) of Mt.’s 
To movnpod by ‘ the evil one’ instead of ‘ evil.’ The 
petition is that we may not be brought into temp- 
tation, but may be delivered from the Tempter ; 
and these are two aspects of the selfsame request. 

Looking now at the six petitions, we observe at 
once that the first three have a Godward, the 
second three a manward reference. Because of 
this the prayer has often been compared to the 
Decalogue with its summation of human duty first 
to God and then to man (cf. Mt 22", Mk 12%), 
But beneath this resemblance there lies a great 
difference between the Ten Words and the Lord’s 
Prayer, the familiar difference between law and 
grace, between the Old Testament and the New. 
For while in the one case our debt to God and to 
man is laid upon us from above as a commandment 
that must be obeyed, in the other we look up to 
God, crying like Augustine, ‘Da quod jubes, et 
jube quod vis’ (Conf. x. 60). 

When we examine the prayer more closely, a 
beautiful continuity and symmetry of thought 
becomes apparent. In the invocation God is ad- 
dressed by His new name of ‘Father’; and it is 
with a petition for the hallowing of this name that 
the prayer proper begins. If we take the three peti- : 
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tions of the first group, God appears to be ad- 
dressed: (1) as the Father whose name must be 
hallowed, (2) as the King whose Kingdom is to 
come, (3) as the Lord of heaven and earth whose 
will must be fulfilled. And when we pass to the 
three petitions of the second group, the same three- 
fold view of God may be ‘traced, coming, too, in 
the same order, so that the successive clauses of 
this group correspond respectively to those of the 
first. For the prayer for bread naturally sug- 
gests the request of the child to the Father, the 
prayer for forgiveness the petition of the subject 
to the King, and the prayer for deliverance from 
the Tempter the cry of one who feels in the pre- 
sence of the world’s evil his utter dependence upon 
the strong and holy will of his Master and Lord. 

3. Contents.—Without entering here into the 
questions raised by the twofold text (see preceding 
art.), we shall for convenience follow Mt.’s version 
as the one which has passed into general use in the 
Christian Church. 

(a) The Invocation: ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven.’ These words mark a new epoch not only 
in the history of prayer, but in the history of 
revelation. In the OT, God is occasionally spoken 
of as the Father of the Jewish people (Dt 32°, Is 
6316 etc.), but individuals do not venture to address 
Him by this name (Ps 103! is only a comparison). 
And though in some of the extra-canonical writings 
there appears a dawning consciousness of a per- 
sonal relation to God as a Father (Wis 2?%, Sir 23}: 4 
ete.), it was Jesus Christ who first turned the dim 
hope of pious hearts into the assured certainty of 
faith. ‘Father’ is the distinctive Christian name 
of God, the name which Christ taught us, and 
which, apart from Him, we have no proper right 
to use (cf. Jn 1, Gal 48). The Fatherhood here 
appealed to is not the general Fatherhood of 
Creatorship, but the special Fatherhood of grace. 
It is for those who are the children of God by 
Christian faith that this prayer is meant, those 
who turn to Him with filial hearts, prepared to 
say: ‘Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done.’ 

But God is called not ‘Father’ only, but ‘Our 
Father,’ and thus the invocation acknowledges the 
brotherhood of man as well as the Fatherhood of 
God. There is a human brotherhood which rests 
on the Divine Creatorship (cf. Mal 2”). But just 
as there is a special sonship, the sonship of be- 
lievers, so there is a distinctive brotherhood, the 
brotherhood of saints; and it is this brotherhood 
that finds immediate expression in the invocation 
of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Our Father is ‘in heaven.’ The phrase speaks 
to us of His greatness and holiness, of the rever- 
ence we owe Him, of His power to bless. But it 
also reminds us that if we are the children of the 
heavenly Father, His home is the true home of 
our souls, and that, as always, so especially when 
we bow before His throne with our requests, we 
must set our mind on the things that are above. 

(6) First Petition: ‘Hallowed be thy name.’ 
In the OT the ‘name’ of God is a constant expres- 
sion for His revealed character (cf. Ps 9! 207, Pr 
18”). Without doubt it is in this sense that the 
word is used by Jesus. But His immediate refer- 
ence here must be to that character of Fatherhood 
under which He had just presented God to His 
disciples. It is our Father in heaven whose name 
is to be hallowed. To hallow that name is to set 
great store by it, to exalt it and revere it and 
glory in it. To pray that it may be hallowed is 
to pray that God as revealed to us by Christ may 
be accepted and honoured by ourselves and others 
—that we may turn to Him as our Father with 
loving, trustful hearts, and give Him the honour 
that is due. 
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(c) Second Petition: ‘Thy kingdom come.’ The 
Kingdom of God was the hope of Israel before 
Christ’s advent, and when He came it formed the 
constant and central theme of His teaching. When 
we examine the Synoptic Gospels to learn what 
His teaching upon the subject was, we find Him 
speaking of the Kingdom of God in two ways. 
(1) It was a present reality set up on earth (Mt 
12°, Mk 1, Lk 177"), gathering round His own 
person (Mt 13% 16% 25%! 4 etc.), the coming of 
which meant its entrance (which is really His own 
entrance, Mt 8! 11°8-8° ete.) into the individual 
heart (Lk 177 4, Mt 18? ||, Jn 3°), its steady growth 
(Mk 4°68), and its gradual spread like leaven 
through society (Mt 13%=Lk 13). (2) But 
again it was a hope of the future, a Kingdom not 
realized as yet, but one day to be revealed in power 
by the Parousia of the Son of Man Himself (Mt 
1344 49f 9918 95%), And so, when we pray for the 
coming of God’s Kingdom, we are praying that 
Christ the King may enter into our hearts, that 
He may take full possession of them, that the 
gospel of the Kingdom may spread throughout the 
world, and that its principles may work in human 
society with subduing power. But we are praying 
also for the hour of the final consummation when 
the Lord Himself shall appear in His glory, when 
the kingdom of this world shall become the King- 
dom of our Lord and of His Christ, when out of 
that Kingdom there shall be cast all things that 
offend, and God shall be all in all. 

(ad) Third Petition: ‘Thy will be done.’ This 
may be described as the dominant note of the 
Lord’s Prayer. The petitions that precede lead 
up to this, and those that follow must be brought 
into harmony with it. We frequently use these 
words as if they were nothing more than a prayer 
of submission and resignation in the day of sorrow, 
an echo of the Saviour’s cry in the Garden of Geth- 
semane (Mt 26% ||). And no doubt this is part of 
their meaning, and one of the uses to which they 
may be applied. They are a cry to God to enable 
us to bear what He sees fit to send, and to make 
us meek and patient under His chastening hand. 
But while this is implied in the petition, it is 
not its first intention. The added words, ‘as in 
heaven, so on earth,’ should keep us right here, 
since from heaven all sorrow and sighing have fled 
away. This is the prayer of active rather than of 
passive obedience, an obedience like that of God’s 
angels who excel in strength and do His command- 
ments. Before we think of Jesus in the garden of 
shadows, we should think of Him as He sat by the 
well of Sychar and said to His disciples, ‘My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
accomplish his work’ (Jn 4°). When we pray 
this prayer we are asking that we and all men, 
being delivered from the spirit of wilfulness, may 
attain to a joyful alacrity like that of angels in 
doing the will of God. 

(e) Fourth Petition.—‘ Give us this day our daily 
(émcovcvov) bread.’ We pass now from the Godward 
to the manward aspects of the prayer. The first 
petition of this second group shows that it is right 
and proper to pray for material as well as for 
spiritual blessings. The prayer is not to be spirit- 
ualized, with most of the Fathers, into a request 
for the Bread of Life; it is literal bread, bread for 
bodily sustenance, that Jesus means us to ask for. 

The one expository difficulty of this petition lies in the word 
tatobci0s, Which has been called ‘the most untranslatable word in 
the NT.’ It appears here (in both Mt. and Lk.) for the first 
time in Gr. literature, and within the NT occurs nowhere else. 
Of the three principal renderings—‘ daily’ (EV text), ‘for the 


coming day’ (RVm), and ‘needful’ (Amer. RVm, alternat.)— 
there is least to be said for the first, familiar as it is. It repro- 


duces the Old Lat. guotidianum, but finds no support in etymo- 
logy, and may be regarded perhaps as nothing more than a guess 
suggested by what the sense of the passage appeared to require. 

For the coming day’ is more likely from the etymological point 
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of view (siodcs fr. 4 triotce [sc. 4uépx]=‘ the coming day,’ fr. 
iziayv, pres. part. of tres [eius, ‘to go 07 come’]), but seems out 
of keeping with Christ’s teaching elsewhere in the Sermon on 
the Mount (Mt 634). If this rendering is accepted, Chase’s view 
(‘Lord’s Prayer in Early Church,’ Yeats and Studies, Cam- 
bridge [1891], én loc.) is plausible, that the word was a liturgical 
insertion intended to adapt the prayer for use at evening ser- 
vice. In the morning the petition would run, according to its 
original form, ‘Give us this day our bread,’ while in the evening 
there would be substituted, ‘Give us our bread for the coming 
day.’ Cf. Lk.’s ‘day by day,’ which obviates any inappropriate- 
ness in asking at night for the bread of the day. 

Perhaps, however, there is most to be said for the view that 
tmsovcros is a Word specially coined, after the analogy of the LXX 
séepiosowos (EX 195, Dt 76 142 2618, for Heb. 7530, EV ‘peculiar.’ 
It is evidently derived from zpiovcia=Wwealth, abundance [7epé 
and otci«]). éxsotcros in contrast to repiodcss Would thus denote 
what is needful or sufficient as distinguished from what is abun- 
dant or superfluous. If this is the proper rendering of the 
word, the petition would correspond almost exactly with the 
prayer of Agur, ‘Feed me with the food that is needful for me’ 
(Pr'308 RY).* 

(f) Fifth Petition. —‘Forgive us our debts 
(dperAjuara), as we forgive our debtors.’ Lk. has 
‘sins’ (duaprias), while in the explanatory addition 
given by Mt. (vv. 25) ‘trespasses’ (zapamrrdémara) 
is used—the word which in the Bh. of Com. Prayer 
is substituted for ‘debts’ in the Lord’s Prayer 
itself. ‘Debts’ is particularly suggestive. In the 
first place, it reminds us of the personal account- 
ability to God into which we are brought by every 
act of sin. We may look at sin in many aspects— 
as the transgression of an ideal law, as a wrong 
done to our neighbour, as a harm inflicted upon 
ourselves. But most solemn of all is the thought 
that sin makes us debtors before God, debtors who 
have wasted our Lord’s money and are called to 
render account. But further, ‘debts’ reminds us of 
a class of sins we are most apt to forget—our sins 
of omission. It is when we ask ourselves, ‘How 
much owest thou unto thy Lord?’ that the full 
extent of our shortcoming begins to appear. Per- 
haps we have striven hard against wrongdoing, but 
what of the things we have left undone? In 
Christ’s great vision of the Judgment, ‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it not’ is the preface to the sentence of 
condemnation (Mt 25%). : ie 

By teaching us to offer this petition our Lord 
teaches that God is ready to forgive all our debts. 
But a condition is laid down. Those who pray for 
forgiveness must be ready to forgive. On this 
Jesus placed great emphasis, so great that He does 
for the fifth petition what He does for no other, 
adding at the end of the prayer (vv.1+) a sen- 
tence of explanation and enforcement, in which He 
makes it perfectly clear that if we will not forgive 
those who have trespassed against us, neither will 
our Father in heaven forgive our trespasses. + 

(g) Siath Petition.—‘ Bring us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from the evil one.’ This peti- 
tion follows naturally after the fifth, for the recol- 
lection of past falls makes us conscious of weakness 
and fearful of future possibilities. But is it not an 
impracticable petition? How can we hope to 
escape from being tempted? The world and the 
flesh and the devil are ever with us, and still ‘in 
the midst of the garden’; just where all life’s daily 
cross-paths meet, the tree of temptation grows and 
the Tempter himself lies waiting. And is it not 
also a mistaken petition? Is not temptation a 
means of grace, an opportunity of ‘winning our 
souls’? Does not St. James write, ‘My brethren, 
count it all joy when ye fall into divers tempta- 
tions’? (Ja 17). Yes, but there is another side to 

* In support of this interpretation see A. N. Jannaris in 
Contemp. Rev., Oct. 1894 ; ExpT vi. [1894] p. 51. Cf. also the 
preceding article. 

+ If the view is taken that vv.14-15 have been imported here 
by the Evangelist from another connexion such as 18% (so Meyer- 
Weiss and Bruce; cf. Holtzmann in Hand-Com.), the words 
testify at all events to the fact that Jesus was accustomed to 
lay stress on the relation between human and Divine forgive- 
ness ; see Mk 1125.26, Lk 687, and esp. the parable of the Un- 
merciful Servant, Mt 1823-3, 
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the question. Temptation is a means of grace, but 
it may prove to be an occasion of stumbling and 
even of utter destruction. Blessed is the man that 
endureth it (Ja 12) ; but what of him who is drawn 
away by his own lusts and enticed, and so falls into 
the snare of the devil? By putting this petition 
into our lips Jesus reminds us that the hour of 
temptation is always a dangerous hour. He hangs 
out a red lamp of warning on the dark and crooked 
road along which we have to pass, and summons us 
to ‘ watch and pray’ (cf. Mt 264=Mk 14%), 

And yet temptations must come, we cannot hope 
to escape meeting them, and this petition, like 
every other in the Lord’s Prayer, is subject to the 
rule of the guiding petition of all, ‘Thy will be 
done.’ But ‘Deliver us from the evil one’ is a 
prayer that Satan may not gain the victory over 
our souls. That ‘ the evil one’ is the right render- 
ing of rod mrovnpod is now commonly accepted by 
scholars on grounds of exegesis. It is in keeping, 
too, with our Lord’s teaching about the presence 
and influence in the world of a hostile and male- 
volent will, an ‘enemy’ of God’s Kingdom and its 
King (cf. Mt 15%-39), From him we may well 
pray to be delivered. Jesus Himself prayed for 
Simon that in the hour of Satan’s sifting his faith 
might not fail (Lk 22°!f-). And we know that faith 
need never fail. God will not suffer us to be 
tempted above that we are able (1 Co 1018), and 
this petition is an appeal to Him for strength in 
the evil day to endure and to overcome. 

4. Uses.—(1) This is a breviary of Christian 
prayer, in which all Christian petitions are sum- 
marily comprehended. As the commandments of 
the moral law are all gathered up in the two tables 
of duty to God and to man, so the petitions of the 
gospel are all represented in the two divisions of 
this little prayer. Apart from requests of a per- 
sonal and particular kind, everything that the uni- 
versal Christian heart need ask for is explicitly 
stated or implicitly enfolded here, whether things 
on earth or things in heaven, things human or 
Divine, things of the body or the spirit, things of 
the life that now is or of that which is to come. 

(2) It is a model or directory of prayer. Accord- 
ing to Mt.’s account, Jesus, when He gave it, had 
just been warning His disciples against the for- 
malisms of hypocrites and the vain repetitions 
which the Gentiles use (vy.*%), and it was in con- 
trast with these that He said, ‘ After this manner 
pray ye.’ Looking at the manner of the prayer we 
are struck by its direct sincerity, its brevity, its 
simplicity, its calmness and quietness of spirit, its 
entire submission to the will of God. It teaches us 
that we are not heard for our much speaking, that 
long and elaborate prayers are unnecessary, that a 
simple request like that of a child to a father is 
enough. It teaches also the right relation and 
proportion in prayer between what belongs to God 
and what concerns ourselves. The earthly has its 
claims, but the heavenly comes before it; and all 
requests must be made in subordination to the 
Divine will. : 

(8) It is a form of prayer. The prayers which 
John the Baptist taught his disciples (Lk 11) 
must have been forms; and when a disciple of 
Jesus, reminding Him of John’s custom, said, 
‘Lord teach us to pray,’ it was doubtless a prayer- 
form for which he asked. And Jesus justified the 
request by replying, ‘When ye pray, say, Our 
Father,’ etc. Not that He wished His disciples to 
restrict themselves to this form or to repeat it in- 
_ cessantly. It is significant that, apart from these 
two passages in Mt. and Lk., we do not hear of the 
Lord’s Prayer in the NT again. The recorded 
prayers of the Apostolic Church bear no resem- 
blance to it. When God sent forth the Spirit of 
His Son into men’s hearts, they prayed with freedom 
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as the Spirit gave them utterance. And yet from 
the first this must have been, and must ever con- 
tinue to be, a specially consecrated form of prayer, 
which no one can sincerely use without being con- 
scious that, in presenting his petitions in the very 
words that Christ has given, he is asking accord- 
ing to the will of God (cf. 1 Jn 514), 

(4) It isa prayer especially for social use. There 
are prayers which can be offered only in secret, 
and Jesus had already spoken of these. ‘ Zhou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet,’ He said 
(v.6). But this was a prayer for the whole Chris- 
tian society : ‘ After this manner pray ye,’ ‘When 
ye pray, say.’ The invocation is addressed to ‘ our 
Father,’ the requests are on behalf of others as well 
as ourselves: ‘ give ws,’ ‘ forgive us,’ ‘bring ws not,’ 
‘deliver ws.? And so this prayer, which is an 
appeal to the Fatherhood of God, is also a constant 
reminder of our human and especially of our Chris- 
tian brotherhood. It teaches us to join our desires 
with those of the universal Church as we pray for 
the coming of the Kingdom. It teaches us when 
we ask for bread, or forgiveness, or guidance and 
deliverance, to bear the needs of others along with 
our own on our hearts before God, and to remem- 
ber that the unspeakable privilege of intercession 
is of the very essence of Christian prayer. 


LirERATURE.—See preceding article. 
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J. C. LAMBERT, 


Introductory.—The Lord’s Supper has been for 
centuries, and is to-day, a theological storm-centre ; 
though the blasts have shifted, recent critical 
scholarship having occasioned a new incidence of 
forces. Former controversies raged round the 
meaning of the institution. At present the dis- 
cussion is even more vital, for it is a matter not 
of interpretation only, but of the trustworthiness 
of the sources. ‘The Gospels as they now stand 
are said to owe so much to the thought and 
practice of the growing Church, that it is neces- 
sary to read between the lines in order to detect 
the simple form of the Eucharist on the day of its 
first celebration, when ‘it signified rather the abro- 
gation of the old worship and the near approach of 
the Kingdom than the institution of a new wor- 
ship.’ It is denied that Jesus, with His views as 
to the speedy consummation of His Kingdom, 
could have instituted the Supper as a perpetual 
memorial of His death ; and the connexion between 
the Lasi Supper and the Passover in the Gospels 
is regarded as a later overlying deposit, which can 
be easily detached from the primitive stratum. 
To take an example, Jesus is supposed to have 
uttered the words of the Supper recorded in the 
Gospels on the impulse of the moment. Feeling 
Himself already victor over death and the world, 
He wishes to inspire His disciples with His own 
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conviction, and by an act of vivid imagination con- 
ceives Himself as already dispensing the blessings 
of the completed Kingdom, their simple farewell 
meal having been transformed into the great Mes- 
sianic banquet of the future, which commonly 
served as a figure for the joys of Messiah’s sove- 
reignty. Professor Gardner is even more drastic 
in his treatment of the Gospel tradition, eliminat- 
ing all evidence except that of St. Paul, who, he 
thinks, was the real originator of the rite, having 
‘turned a pagan ceremony to Christian use’ ina 
moment of ecstasy under the influence of what he 
had seen of the Greek mysteries in Corinth, But 
the great majority of impartial scholars who have 
discussed the question do not adopt such a highly 
critical attitude towards the narratives of the 
institution of the Supper, or reverse so completely 
the ordinarily accepted views as to its origin and 
purpose. No sufficient treatment of the Lord’s 
Supper can pass in silence these problems which 
have been raised with great learning and acute- 
ness, but they must be discussed in relation to the 
method of Jesus the Messiah, who brings Israel to 
its fulfilment. 

4. The Sacramental in Hebrew worship.—The 
term ‘sacrament’ denotes an outward and visible 
sign of an invisible spiritual reality. By means of 
symbol, which is metaphor transformed into action 
or concreteness, truth is conveyed to the partici- 
pants in a sacrament much more readily than by 
the bare word. Language conveys truth, but 
symbol does what language cannot compass. The 
worship of the OT was full of the symbolic, for it 

is almost certain that the cultus was in its essence 
no arbitrary prescription of meaningless forms. 
The sacrificial system was held to be a means of 
grace, of Divine appointment, whereby the wor- 
shipper could approach Jehovah. It must have 
been educative, so that the obedient and leal- 
hearted Israelite became in the actual observance 
more receptive of moral and spiritual truth. In 
that sense the sacrificial system of Israel was truly 
sacramental. But whether the average Hebrew 
recognized the sacramental character is doubtful, 
for the great prophets constantly warn the people 
that the mere ritual performance of sacrifice is in- 
efficacious. Some, especially the earlier prophets, 
often seem to disparage offerings entirely, as though 
the only worship with which Jehovah is well pleased 
is the spiritual service of moral character and a 
contrite heart. And yet the prophets employ 
symbolic action again and again in the service of 
an ideal spirituality, so that in itself symbol has 
been a widespread and perfectly legitimate means 
of grace. ‘The transcendental element in worship, 
however brightly or faintly the contemporary life 
of Israel may have been illumined by the spiritual 
truth of the prophets, had all but vanished from 
the official Judaism of our Lord’s day. There was 
no open vision. No prophet or seer was abroad in 
the dull day of rationalism. Heroic faith had been 
displaced by a shrewd but commonplace conduct. 
The Law had come in alongside Temple service, and 
ritual was observed as an ordinance. The average 
Jew, having become a deist, could not feel sky, 
earth, and sea palpitate with the Divine Spirit, 
and so was impervious to sacramental conceptions 
(W. P. Paterson, art. ‘Sacrifice’ in Hastings’ DB 
iv. 341; Bousset, Sel. des Judenthums, pp. 182- 
184). It was to the ‘poor of the land’ who cher- 
ished the prophetic ideal that the parabolic, the 
sacramental, the symbolical in the teaching of 
Jesus would appeal. 

2. The Method and Teaching of Jesus.—The 
Gospel narratives represent the Supper as a solemn 
final act in the life of the Messiah. But the 


Messiah of their delineation is a Person of startling 
He penetrates through the crust of 


originality. 


unimaginative moralism to the living prophetic 
stream which in His day found its way to the sur- 
face only in tiny rivulets. On His own authority 
He claims, while purifying and enlarging the hopes 
of prophecy, to fulfil all that was truest in the reli- 
gion of Israel, having accepted in His Temptation 
the Divine ideal of a Kingdom unalloyed by any 
earthly aspirations. He discovers and applies to 
Himself the title ‘Son of Man,’ and in virtue of 
His position inaugurates changes in religion which 
constitute a breach with the past, for His doctrine 
concerning worship, foreshadowed by the prophets, 
antiquates bloody sacrifices and opaque ritual. 
To say that Jesus could not have instituted the 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
because He looked for a speedy realization of the 
Kingdom, is to deny that He had the complete 
vision of the destiny of the Servant of the Lord 
whose function is assumed by the Son of Man, 
whereas it seems certain that He foretold a spiri- 
tual inheritance among the Gentiles in return for 
His faithful service even unto death (Is 42!Mt. 621tf. 
621, Mk 14, Lk 41621, Mt 1218, Mk 10%). Another 
unique prophetic ideal was the consummation of 
the Kingdom in the Day of the Lord. In respect 
to this also we must assume that Jesus was a 
creator of spiritual truth, for the consistency of 
the Synoptic portraiture of Jesus, and the purity 
of His own views as to His mission, demand that 
our interpretation of His outlook into the future of 
the Kingdom should not be limited by the current 
ideas of Jewish apocalypses, or by the literal 
symbolism of OT prophecy. 

We infer from the Gospels, (1) that before the 
close of His ministry in Galilee Jesus had looked 
forward to His death as the goal of His service 
(Mk 831); (2) that this death was to result in the 
redemption of the new Israel to which the pre- 
rogatives of the old would be transferred (Mk 104 
1212) ; (3) that He expected an earthly future for 
His Kingdom outlasting the earthly Jerusalem, 
and involving its establishment among the Gentiles 
(Mk 490-82 121-12 1310.4. Lk 1335 21204), No 
less evident, however, was the inability of the dis- 
ciples to understand that the road of service even 
unto death was the road to the crowning glory of 
the Kingdom. For Him thus steadily to set His 
face towards Jerusalem, was, they thought, a sheer 
and fatal fascination (Mk 10-4, Lk 18%), 

Nor is the institution of the sacrament of the 
Supper inconsistent with the method of Jesus, 
The day for symbolism was not past, provided the 
symbolism was adequate ; and this Supreme Teacher 
surpasses all others in the use of parable and 
symbol. Every meal with His disciples becomes 
sacramental through its prayer of thanksgiving, a 
symbol of the spiritual truth that in Him God was 
giving to the world the food that was real indeed 
(Jn 618), Nor would such a procedure be alto- 
gether strange to men who would remember that 
in the OT the common meal was the syinbol of a 
completed covenant (Gen 2629 3154, Ex 2411, 2S 320; 
see Kénig, ‘ Symbols, Symbolical Actions’ in Hast- 
ings’ DB, Ext. Vol., 171). In order to understand 
the significance of this institution, it must be borne 
in mind that the disciples had committed all their 
fortunes to Jesus. Their faith had been for them 
a heroic venture, and the death of the Messiah 
meant little less than His desertion of them. That 
night, death like a dark shadow hovering over 
them was forcing their loved one within its portal. 
They could not see that a glorious light was shin- 
ing on His back, that He was in reality an angel of 
blessing. They needed a pledge of love significant 
of the future and yet full of tender memories. 
This the Lord’s Supper becomes to them. ‘That it 
was a mark of supreme wisdom thus to perpetuate 
the significance of His death for the completion of 
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His Kingdom in concrete symbolism, is evident 
from their misinterpretation of their Lord’s pro- 
mise as to the future of His Kingdom on earth 
and His own return; but we are led to expect 
only such words and symbolic action as would 
illuminate the spiritual idea of the Kingdom; 
not precepts and ritual ordinance for its external 
organization. 

3. Passover Eve.—Jesus came into Jerusalem 
on the morning of the first day of the week, and 
for several days escaped the plots of His enemies. 
But Judas entered into a conspiracy with the chief 
priests apparently two days before ‘the Passover 
and the feast of unleavened bread’ (Mk 141-1011), 
Ignorant of this accomplished treachery, the other 
disciples, observing that Jesus has as yet made no 
arrangement for the celebration of the feast, say 
unto Him ‘on the first day of unleavened bread, 
when they sacrificed the Passover, Where wilt thou 
that we go and make ready that thou mayest eat 
the Passover?’ (141%), Now we are embarked upon 
a sea of difficulties. The Gospels separate very 
distinctly —the Synoptics on the one side, the 
Fourth on the other. Did Jesus eat the regular 
Passover with His disciples, or did He not? At 
first sight the Synoptic Gospels seem to say that 
He did. But, according to John, Jesus died on the 
afternoon when the Passover lamb was slain (Jn 
131-29 1878), 

(a) The Synoptic Gospels.—(a) Evidence thatthe 
last meal was eaten at the conclusion of the regular 
Passover meal is offered by Mk 141214, Mt 2617-19, 
ik 227.8-11.15.16 the last verses laying especial 
stress upon the desire of Jesus to eat this Passover 
with His disciples. Many features of the meal 
also suggest the Passover,—the family group with 
Jesus presiding, the prayers of thanksgiving, the 
cups (Lk 2217-20), the breaking of the bread, the 
solemn demeanour, the exposition, the conclusion 
with a hymn, 

(8) But the Synoptics contain hints that the 
Supper was not a regular Passover meal. It is 
stated in Mk 1412, that two days before the feast 
the priests resolved to capture Jesus, and to execute 
Him betore any sympathizers among the populace 
could interfere; and, since nothing is said to the 
contrary, it is reasonable to conclude that the pur- 
pose was carried out. It would appear that, accord- 
ing to contemporary Jewish practice, Passover, the 
14th Nisan, was spoken of as the beginning of the 
feast Mazzoth, though originally Unleavened Bread 
began on 15th Nisan (Wellhausen, Hvangeliwm 
Marci, 115; Schiirer, ThLZ, 1st April 1893, col. 
182 ; as against Chwolson in Das letzte Passamahl). 
But only work necessary for preparing food was 
permitted from sunset on the 14th to sunset on 
the 21st, and it would have been illegal or contrary 
to custom to arrest Jesus that night with swords 
and staves, to hold a meeting of the Sanhedrin, to 
release a prisoner, to purchase grave-clothes, and 
to take the dead body down from the cross, if 
He ate the regular Passover meal on Thursday 
evening Nisan 14. Further, there is no mention in 
the Synoptic narrative of their eating the lamb 
(Jewish Encyc. x. art. ‘ Passover’). Jesus died on 
a Friday, so that we may probably assume from Mk 
141:? that Passover (Nisan 14) fell on the Sabbath, 
which began on Friday at sunset. Nevertheless 
the preponderating impression of the Synoptic 
Gospels is certainly in favour of this meal having 
deen related in some way to the Passover feast. 
It is distinctly so stated, and it is difficult to 
Suppose that there were not good grounds in the 
primary sources for such united testimony. 

(b) The Fourth Gospel.—From Jn 1878 we must 
infer that Jesus died on the afternoon before Pass- 
over—‘ between the two evenings’ (Dt 166), This 
inference is so strongly reinforced by Jn 131-29, that 
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Dr. Hort, with whom Dr. Sanday and Mr. C. H. 
Turner agree, believes that the Fourth Evangelist 
is silently correcting a false impression left by the 
Synoptists (Hapos. tv. v. [1892] p. 182; Hastings’ 
DB i. 411%. On the other side see Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Bk. y. ch. x.). 
St. John neither here nor elsewhere refers directly 
to the institution of the Supper, but in 6°39 his 
conception of the truth that underlies the Sacra- 
ment is set forth in the conversation of Jesus. He 
states that the miracle of the feeding of the 5000 
took place at Passover time (64, so true reading), 
probably seeing in it a figure of the Christian 
Passover. Notwithstanding, therefore, his fixing 
of the day of our Lord’s death before the regular 
Passover, there is gocd ground for holding that he 
implicitly relates the Last Supper to the Passover 
(Westcott, St. John, pp. 96, 118; Holtzmann, 
NT Theol. ii. 593; Wendt, St. John’s Gospel, 187- 
139). See, further, artt. DATES, vol. i. p. 418 ff., 
LAST SUPPER, PASSOVER Guile); 

(c) The Apostle Paul.—Though 1 Co 57-8 is often 
interpreted so as to make St. Paul agree with the 
Fourth Evangelist, that Jesus died when the lambs 
for the feast were slain, it is very doubtful whether 
this idea was in his mind. He is comparing the 
Christian life with the old Passover upon which 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread followed (Ex 1219 
137). So now, since the Christian Passover has 
begun through the sacrifice of Christ, all impurity 
must be removed from their lives. Perhaps 1 Co 
101-2. 6.15.16 have the imagery of the Passover; ‘the 
cup of blessing’ (v.1®) was one of the most sacred 
elements of the Paschal meal (Edersheim, op. cit. 
ii. 510 f£.; but for opposite view, see Holtzmann, 
op. cit. ii. 184 f.). 


The figure of 1 Co 57.8 may refer to an actual celebration of 
the Christian Passover in the Corinthian Church, for we know 
that in the middle of the 2nd cent. Easter was the most im- 
portant annual festival of the Catholic Church, and there is no 
evidence of its having been introduced after the Apostolic age. 
The great Quartodeciman controversy (¢. 165 A.D.) was not con- 
cerned with doctrinal differences, but with the date on which 
the universal Christian feast was to be held—whether the Jewish 
date, Nisan 14, or the Sunday of Easter week. No inference 
can be drawn from it as to the connexion between the Eucharist 
and the Passover, inasmuch as the Christian Passover was not 
a memorial of the Passovor only, but of redemption in which 
Christ’s death and resurrection both were the essential factors. 
The Supper would be at most one element in the celebration, and 
possibly had little direct Paschal significance. The Church of 
the last half of the 2nd cent. assumed that there was agreement 
among the four Evangelists with regard to the time of Christ’s 
death, and apparently accepted the Synoptic chronology, Origen 
and Eusebius making definite attempts to bring Jn. into con- 
formity with the other Gospels. Zahn, however, holds that the 
Quartodecimans interpreted the latter in accordance with the 
former (Gesch, NT Kan. i.1.191). Fora fuller discussion, with 
older literature, see Zahn, op. cét. i. 1. 180-192; J. Drummond, 
Character and Authorship of Fourth Gospel, 444-513 ; Stanton, 
The Gospels as Historical Docwments, 1738-197; Preuschen in 
PRES xiv, 725-734 takes a different view. 


The easiest explanation of this conflicting evi- 
dence is that Jesus did not eat the regular Passover 
feast with His disciples, but that He did eat a meal 
by anticipation on Nisan 18, the night before the 
regular Jewish celebration, which was in some 
sort a keeping of the Passover by this little group 
(but see Robinson, art. ‘ Eucharist’ in Encyc. Bibl. 
i. § 3). The words of Jesus in Lk 22-16 become 
intelligible when we remember what the Passover 
meant, and also His method in promulgating His 
Kingdom. Passover was the greatest national feast, 
gathering into itself whatever was most sacred in 
the religious life of Israel. It was the memorial 
of national redemption. Through its families— 
each a part of the larger whole—Israel entered 
annually into renewed covenant relationship with 
Jehovah, who had graciously preserved and ran- 
somed the people. It was a sacrificial feast allied 
with the shelamim or peace-offerings. The sprinkled 
blood denoted atoning efficacy (v. Orelli, ‘ Passah,’ 
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in PRE? xiv. ; art. ‘Passover’ in Hastings’ DB iii. 
and in Jewish Encyc.). Now Israel is on the point 
of being transformed. A new redemption is to be 
completed. Jerusalem and the Temple, with its 
bloody sacrifices and ritual worship, are soon to 
disappear. But while the Messiah is abrogating 
the letter of the old, He fulfills its spirit. He is 
supplying new wine-skins for the new wine. Just 
as He has provided the new Israel with a new 
conception of worship (Mt 6!8, Jn 4%!*4), a new 
standard of righteousness (Mt 5!/-48), and a reinter- 
And as they were eating He 


And as they were eating Jesus 
And 


He 
In the night in which He was betrayed the Lord Jesus 
and said, Take ye this is my body 


He brake it and gave to them 


pretation of the Sabbath (Mk 278-36 3-5), so now He 
transfigures, while yet He preserves the identity 
of, the central institution of Israel’s national life. 
By ‘a masterpiece of practical skill as a teacher’ 
Jesus enshrines, in this symbolic action, for the 
spiritual representatives of the new Israel, the 
memory of its ransom through the death of Mes- 
siah, whereby a new covenant relationship with 
Jehovah is possible. 

4 The Institution.—Mk 147-26, Mt 2626380, Lk 
2215-20 1 Co 112%; 


took bread and when He had blessed 
took bread and blessed 
took bread and when He had given thanks 
took bread and when He had given thanks 


And brake it and He gave to the disciples and said, Take eat this is my body 


He brake it and 
He brake it 

This do in remembrance of me. 
This do in remembrance of me. 


gave to them saying 


and said 


And He took a cup and when He had given thanks He gave to them and they all drank of it. 
gave thanks and gaye to them saying drink ye all of it 


And He took a cup and 
And the cup 
And the cup 


This is (covenant) 
For this is (covenant) 
This cup is the new covenant in my blood 
This cup is the new covenant in my blood 
which is shed for many 

which is shed for many unto remission of sins 
which is shed for you 


this is my body which is given for you 
this is my body which is for you 


And He said unto them 


in like manner after supper saying 
in like manner after supper 


my blood of the covenant 
my blood of the covenant ~ 


This do as often as ye drink it in remembrance of me 


Verily I say unto you I will no more 
But [say unto you I will not henceforth 
Lk (v. 18) For I say unto youl will not from hencefor th 


Mk Until that day when I drink it new 


drink of the fruit of the vine 
drink of this fruit of the vine 
drink of the fruit of the vine 


the Kingdom of God 


Mt Until that day when I drink it new with you i my Father’s Kingdom 


Lk Until 


the Kingdom of God shall come 


1 Coadds: For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup ye proclaim the Lord’s death till He come. 


We read in Matthew and Mark that, during a 
meal, Jesus took bread and brake it. Possibly it 
was one of the unleavened cakes used at the Feast, 
though the foregoing discussion renders unneces- 
sary any attempt to fix this action into the order 
of the regular Passover. The procedure was pecu- 
liarly solemn, with an added gravity, because. for 
the first time, a few moments before, Jesus had 
announced that one of the little group was a traitor 
(Lk 2221-23, which puts this after the narrative of 
the Supper, is probably a displacement). Ruin 
without, treachery within, the disintegration of 
the brotherhood may well have seemed to have 
already begun, and collapse was staring them in 
the face. Nothing but the serene assurance of 
Jesus could brace them against such disaster. 
Like a father presiding at a family meal, He 
rallies them, in full view of His own death, by 
such a thanksgiving as they had often heard from 
Him before (Mt 1419 153, Jn 611). There is no 
suggestion here of exaltation or ecstasy. His 
demeanour is that of confidence, subdued by 
sorrow for His betrayal and the hatred of His 
enemies. The presumption from the order of Mk 
1415-21 and Jn 1371-80 is against the traitor having 
remained throughout the Supper. 

(a) The common underlying Tradition.—The 
action of Jesus in solemnly breaking bread and 
handing it to His disciples must mean that His 
body is likewise to be broken, destroyed by men; 
but, when assimilated by His disciples, He in His 
complete Person will become their spiritual food. 
It is parabolic, or rather, it may be illustrated 
by the allegories of the Fourth Gospel, as e.g. 


Jn 151, where Jesus claims to be ‘most really and. 


yet not materially the true vine’ (Westcott). 
Quite apart from the question of its historical 
value, the discourse of Jesus in Jn 647-59 may be 
used to illuminate this procedure, because the 
same truth is expressed in Jn. in words as in the 
Lord’s Supper by words and symbol. 


The second part of the Supper is another sol- 
emnly acted allegory. Old is passing over into 
new. At Sinai sprinkled blood had ratified a 
covenant (Ex 24*8), Jeremiah, all but submerged 
in the flood which was carrying on its surface the 
fragments of the old system, sees like a rainbow 
of hope the new covenant which, with its promise of 
forgiveness of sins, was to be established on a perfect 
knowledge of God; and later came the profound 
truth that this new covenant between God and 
man could be inaugurated only by the death of 
the Servant of the Lord, whose sufferings would 
bring salvation to the whole world (Is 42° 49§ 
§218. 14.15 631.12; see Kautzsch, ‘ Religion of Israel,’ 
in Hastings’ DB, Extra Vol. 708). 

The new covenant is about to be ratified by 
Messiah’s blood. The many are to be ransomed 
(Mk 1045), these representatives of the true Israel 
being but the first to appropriate the benefits of 
the new covenant. Parabolic or symbolic this 
meal was, but both parts do not convey the same 
truth. The first action is a vehicle for the truth 
that Jesus Himself will continue to be for His 
disciples their heavenly food unto eternal life ; the 
second that, in virtue of Messiah’s death, salvation 
from sin is possible through the covenant grace of 
God. To attribute the conception of the second 
half of the institution, as it is recorded in Mk., to 
the influence of Pauline thought, is to do injustice 
to the fact that its roots are deeply imbedded, in 
OT prophecy, although, like many other ideas, its 
flower first appears in the teaching of Jesus. 

His closing words have a future outlook. Death 
will end in victory, and when the Day of the 
Lord shall usher in the Kingdom, He will again 
hold fellowship with His disciples at the eternal 
Messianic banquet. That Day began to come with 
power as the Spirit-filled Church received the Gen- 
tiles for her inheritance, and the eagles gathered 
upon the carcase of official Judaism. 

(b) Differences in detail.—The records, as pre- 
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served in the TR, divide into two types—Mark- 
Matthew and Luke-Paul. In the shorter recension 
of Luke, to be referred to later, there is an inde- 
pendent narrative. We begin with the Markan 
tradition, reproduced mainly in Matthew, as the 
earliest source. 

(i.) Mark-Matthew.—The words ‘ take (eat)’ may 
perhaps be intended to emphasize the representa- 
tive action of the, disciples. As those who are to 
sit on twelve thrones, they are not eating a com- 
mon meal but accepting this blessing for Israel. 
Some justification of this view may be found in the 
fact that in Luke and Paul the addition ‘ which is 
(given or shed) on your behalf’ is qualified by the 
words ‘do this in remembrance of me,’ whereas in 
Mk.-Mt., which omit this injunction altogether, the 
words run ‘ which is shed for many,’ as though the 
meal had a wider reach than an ordinary supper. 
The omission from Mk.-Mt. of the command to 
repeat the meal as a memorial is the most remark- 
able difference between the two sources for the 
Supper. Mt. differs from Mk. in minor points, the 
most important being the addition of the words 
‘unto remission of sins,’ which may have been a 
current or ritual interpretation, but in any case 
merely render explicit the idea of the new covenant 
(Jer 31). 

(ii.) Luke 22'5-20,_The difficulties of the text are 
such that so far no final decision has been reached 
with regard to them, some scholars indeed think- 
ing that the textual problem is involved in the 
Synoptic problem, The evidence is as follows: 
(1) The TRis supported by SABCL. (2) Old Latin 
be (k defective) have the order 16. 19%. (kal AaBwy 
dprov... Td c@ud pov) 17, 18, and omit 19>, 20, 
Old Syriac (Syr*" and Syr°"™) agree in the main 
with old Latt., though with interpolations, Their 
order is 16. 19. 17. 18. 21. ‘And he took bread 
and gave thanks for it and brake it and gave and 
said : This is my body which is for you (Syr ‘i@ + 
‘is given’): do this in remembrance of me. And 
(Syr si ‘after they had supped’) he took a cup 
and gave thanks over it and said: Take this and 
share it among yourselves (Syr‘" + ‘this is my 
blood of the new covenant’). I say to you that 
from this time on I shall not drink of this growth 
of the vine (Syr*™ ‘fruit’) until the kingdom of 
God comes.’ The Pesh. omits 17. 18; Egyp. omits 
16-18; Marcion omits 16. 18. 19>, and after 194 
comes the cup, but there is only one. (3) D a ff? 
i 1 omit 195 and 20. Hort, with whom Nestle 
agrees, is strongly of opinion that vv.!9%: 20 were not 
part of the original text of Luke. Weiss, Schiirer, 
Zahn, and others also believe in a shorter text, but 
Zahn looks to the oldest versions rather than to 
D a, etc., for the proper order. Their testimony 
is uniform for the order of Mk.-Mt.-Paul (for 1 Co 
10'6 even with the Didache can hardly, in the face 


' of 1 Co 11%, be cited for primitive practice) and for 
only one cup. However, Mark and Paul seem to 


have influenced the oldest Syriac directly, in its 
additions ‘ this is my blood,’ ete., and the command 
for repetition. If the longer text be accepted, as 
it is by many scholars, the mention of the two 
cups may be due to the recapitulatory propensity 
of Luke (Thayer), or the first cup may signify the 
close of the Old Covenant in the last Passover 
(16-18), while the second cup belongs to the New 
Covenant (19%. 20). In favour of the latter view 
it may be observed that ‘a cup’ occurs in v.17, but 
in v.2) ‘the cup,’ as though well known in the 
Church (Holtzmann). There is, however, other 


_ evidence in this chapter of unsuitable order if not 


disarrangement, as e.g. vv.!8 21-23, where a change 
of position would fit the narrative better: and if Jn 
131-9 may be taken as a guide, it would seem that 
Lk 2274-27 should come before the institution of the 
Supper. Hence Hort’s excision of vv.!%-20 is as 


yet the simplest solution of the difficulty. In that 
case Luke did not intend to give the detailed ac- 
count of the institution of the Supper, but rather 
its meaning. Whatever the original order may 
have been, there can be no doubt that he desires to 
lay stress on the Paschal character of the meal. 
The old dispensation is closing. For the last time 
Jesus hands His disciples the Passover cup: in the 
coming Kingdom He will provide for them a 
heavenly vintage (cf. Jn 151). (See Hort, ‘ Notes 
on Select Readings,’ p. 63f.; Nestle, Textual Crit. 
OfGdre Lest Dino Lan. inl. t Ge wN Lyall. 
357 ff. ; Sanday, Hastings’ DB ii. 686; Plummer, 
St. Luke, 496.) 

ili.) Paul.—1 Co 1176 is evidently drawn upon 
by the author of the longer account of the Supper 
in Luke. ‘The Apostle gives unimpeachable author- 
ity for his view of the Supper, claiming that he had 
a revelation from the Lord, though it is highly 
probable that he derived it indirectly through the 
Apostles (d7é seems to involve a remote source ; 
see Schmiedel, Hand-Com. ii. 162). Of the varia- 
tions from Mk.-Mt. the most important are the 
repetition of ‘ Do this in remembrance of me,’ and 
the change of ‘This is my blood of the covenant’ 
into ‘This cup is the new covenant in my blood’: 
while the common Synoptic prophecy of Jesus that 
He will drink the new fruit of the vine in the 
Kingdom with His disciples, gives way to a Pauline 
interpretation of the forward aspect of the Supper 
—‘ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.’ 

In 1 Cor. the subject is introduced incidentally. 
There is no formal description of the first Supper, 
with full historical detail. The narrative is in- 
tended to correct abuses among light-hearted 
Greeks, who seem to have degraded the Supper to 
the level of their former heathen club-banquets 
(cvoc(ria, €pavo.). They had few such sacred asso- 
ciations as the Jews, whose annual Passover was 
a valuable discipline in reverence for Jehovah their 
Redeemer. These Corinthians had poor ideas of 
the awful cost of their redemption, when they 
failed to recognize the meaning of this memorial 
of Christ’s redeeming death, and by their selfish 
party-spirit profaned the Lord’s Supper, instituted 
as it was at such a time as the night on which pre- 
parations for His betrayal were being matured 
(mwapedldero). The rite as described here is essen- 
tially the same as in the Gospels ; but in the Gospels 
we have the historical account of its creation ; while 
1 Cor. describes an ideal celebration for the Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

According to 1 Co 11%, the ruling idea of the 
Supper is the symbolical display of redemption 
through the death of our Lord, and the same con- 
ception, under the figure of the Christian Passover, 
is involved in 1 Co. 57. Another truth also under- 
lying 11%6, but especially taught in 10!*22, is that 
all those who partake of the spiritual focd and 
drink in this Sacrament are brought into fellow- 
ship with Christ Himself, and are thus united into 
one body (vv.* 4 1637), 

(iv.) The Fourth Gospel.—Though the institution 
of the Supper is not found in Jn., the final dis- 
courses of Jesus (13-17) are coloured with the 
thought of it and of the love-feast, like brilliant 
clouds irradiated by the sun which they hide. It 
is in a measure true to say that, while the Synop- 
tists are concerned with the Supper, St. John 
lingers upon the memory of the love-feast, for the 
conversations have the one great theme fittingly 
introduced by the deed of humility on the part of 
Him who having loved His own, loved them unto 
the end. He had exhibited the new law of love of 
which His death would be the crowning expression, 
and He becomes at once their example and their 
Sanctifier (see esp. ch. 17). The Evangelist, as we 
have seen, seems to correct the Synoptists as to the 
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day of Christ’s death, but he relates the discourse 
of ch. 6 to the Passover, and in the theme he agrees 
substantially with them, for the words ‘ this is my 
body . .. this is my blood,’ with their symbolic 
accompaniments, find an excellent interpretation in 
Jn 641-8, which can hardly be dissociated from the 
later institution of the Supper (see Westcott, St. 
John, 1138; Holtzmann, NT Theol. ii. 501-508 ; 
Loisy, Quatriéme Hvangile, 702-722, 760, 811). 

RESULTS.—(a) The Lord’s Supper was instituted 
by Jesus as a perpetual memorial of His death. It 
is true that the words ‘Do this in remembrance of 
me’ do not occur in the oldest tradition, and may, 
perhaps, in their present form be traceable to St. 
Paul; but it is incredible that he should have 
originated this sacrament, and that it should have 
been adopted from him by the Jewish Christians. 
The ordinance was in existence among the Jeru- 
salem Churches before his conversion, and the sym- 
bolism and narrative which he received must have 
been invested with a peculiar sacredness, for, as 
preserved in the written Petrine source (Mark) at 
least twenty years later, while different and dis- 
tinctly more original, they are essentially the 
same. It is difficult to see how the early Chris- 
tians would have turned every meal into a coimn- 
memoration of their Lord’s death without His 
command, for even after the death they failed for 
a while to understand its full significance. After 
Pentecost they might have found their meals to be 
symbols of His perpetual presence to nourish them, 
but that they should have combined with this the 
necessity of His death, which remained a solemn 
mystery, would be inexplicable except under the 
example and instruction of their Lord. 

(b) The Evangelical records relate the Supper to 
the Passover either directly or indirectly, but no 
such transformation of the original feast as we find 
in the Supper would have been made by the primi- 
tive Church, which remained thoroughly Jewish, 
except under the guidance of Jesus. 

(c) Like all other teaching of Jesus, this does not 
prescribe new ritual dependent for its validity upon 
a set of fixed terms. Possibly freedom was allowed 
even with regard to the order of the action (see 
shorter text of Luke, 1 Co 1016 and Didache): cer- 
tainly the spirit was not to be enslaved by an 
inerrant repetition of sacred words. Complete 
verbal accord is not to be found in the records, nor 
even in St. Paul is there a fixed liturgical formula 
such as might be repeated by a presiding officer ; 
but the import of the Supper was preserved and 
conveyed mainly by a generally uniform Christian 
practice. 

(d) The Lord’s Supper was a ‘ visible word’ con- 
veying the truth of the awful mystery of Redemp- 
tion. Until He came, however long or short might 
be the interval, His followers, Jew and Gentile, 
would in this acted parable read their Master’s 
mind in regard to His death, the culmination of 
His service of love on their behalf. ‘The Passion 
of Christ was itself a sacrament or mystery of an 
eternal truth: it was the supreme sacrament of 
human history: the outward and visible sign of a 
great supra-temporal fact’ (W. R. Inge, Contentio 
Veritatis, p. 298; see also art. FELLOWSHIP, § ii.). 

5. The Apostolic Church.— (a) The Jewish 
Christian Community.—' To break (or ‘the break- 
ing of’) bread’ (khéy—7 kddous Tod &prov) is almost 
a formula in the NT (Mk 88 ||, Mt 2626, Lk 2495, Ac 
2#. 46 207-11, 1 Co 1016 11%). The term does not 
seem to have been employed for the ordinary 
meals of the Jews or their sects in any formal 
way (see Jer 167-8, La 4*). Undoubtedly sacri- 


ficial feasts shared in by fellow-worshippers were 
common not only in heathen circles but among 
the Jews; they were consecrated by thanksgiv- 
ings and other religious ritual (Schtirer, ThLZ, 


1891, 82), and it would have been quite natural 
for the Christians thus to associate themselves 
together ; but a widespread religious custom is 
not sufficient to account for the usage, and its 
nomenclature among the early disciples. Why 
was it distinguished from the ‘ fellowship’ (ko.vwvla) 
and singled out by a different terminology ? Partly 
because of the memory of their Lord’s constant 
table-fellowship, to which His thanksgivings, with 
their intense reality, had given religious signifi- 
cance, but much more because of the Last Supper 
carrying His command. That Supper made every 
common meal more sacred. Enshrining the love 
of their Master in the symbolism of its closing 
scene, it gave new meaning to the communion of 
brethren at their common board. It became the 
source of a renewed joy, and the daily inspiration 
of a richer hope. So the term ‘ breaking of bread’ 
covers more than the observance of the Eucharist. 
It designates the meals of which this ordinance 
formed an integral part, the action of breaking 
bread, which was the largest factor of their meal, 
being used to denote the whole feast. We may 
assume that the disciples followed their Lord’s 
example, celebrating a love-feast, which would be 
enriched with memories of their Master and teach- 
ing from His nearest disciples, and closing with 
the more solemn thanksgiving for the broken 
body and the cup of blessing which Jesus had con- 
secrated. 

(b) The Pauline Churches.—There are signs in 
the letters of St. Paul that there was a widespread 
doctrine and practice to which his own churches 
would conform (Ro 61"), so that his influence over 
any churches but those of his foundation must not 
be exaggerated, especially in matters so vital as 
the sacred observances on which the personal 
disciples of Jesus would be regarded as primary 
authorities (cf. 1 Co1!?). Nevertheless the Church 
underwent a profound change when it passed from 
Jerusalem and the village churches of Judea to 
the large cities of Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. 
All ranks now contributed their share to the 
brotherhood. Thus of necessity the disciples could 
no longer meet daily, and their regular gatherings 
were held on the first day of the week (Ac 207, 1Co 
GZ wlve val!) : 
at Troas (Ac 20711) was that of the average Gentile 
congregation, but little can be gathered from it 
except that there was a weekly meeting of the 
church on Sunday night, followed by a common 
meal, at which, in this case, St. Paul presided, 
and protracted the discourse till daybreak. The 
Lord’s Supper may have been observed at some 
time during the common meal, 

Thanksgiving was such an outstanding feature 
of the meal that already in 1 Co 10! there is men- 
tion of ‘the cup of blessing which we bless’ (some 
think it is so called in distinction from the cups at 
heathen banquets), and afterwards the meal is 
called ‘the Eucharist’ (Ignat. Philad. 4, Smyr. 6 ; 
Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 64-66, Trypho, 116, 117). 
This Supper, originated and presided over by the 
Lord (76 kupiakdy detrvov), did not owe its validity 
to any official president or to any Apostolic blessing. 
It was a celebration of the brotherhood as a whole ; 
indeed, the sacrilege of the Corinthians consisted 
partly in destroying the bond of love which united 
into one body the brethren who ate one bread 
(1 Co 1016 1120f), Only brethren seem to have been 


. admitted to the Supper, though unbelievers and 


strangers attended other gatherings of a hortatory 
or didactic nature (1473). It is noteworthy that 
the direct references to the Lord’s Supper in the 
epistolary writings of the NT are confined to 1 Cor., 
so that we may possibly attach a larger import- 
ance to the function of the Lord’s Supper in the 
Christian life than the Apostle Paul (see 1 Co 


Probably the conduct of the service. 
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1“), though he did undoubtedly regard it as a 
powerful means of grace (1 Co 10), 

(c) The Agape and the Lord’s Supper.—While 
the word ‘Agape’ occurs only once in the NT 
(Jude **, for the reading of 2 P 213 is almost cer- 
tainly dwdras), there can be no doubt that the 
common meals of the primit*ve Christians, and the 
table-fellowship which the Corinthians abused, 
answer to the later Agape. A new name was 
given to what was really a new thing, for there 
is nothing elsewhere like the spirit of love which 
ealled into existence and pervaded the common 
intercourse of the brotherhood. The occasion for 
the origin of the name may be found in Jn 13-16, 
though the technical term probably did not come 
into use till long after the brethren had been en- 
joying the reality. 

What did ‘ the Lord’s Supper’ (rd kupiakdy Seirvor, 
1 Co 117°) precisely mean? Was it the concluding 
part of the Agape, later called the Eucharist, or 
did it include both the Agape and the Eucharist ? 
Or was the Lord’s Supper a distinct Eucharistic 
meal separate from the Agape? The decision 
turns partly on the interpretation of 1 Co 11”. 
Jiilicher is of the opinion that ‘the Lord’s Supper’ 
was quite unlike all other congregational gather- 
ings, and holds that St. Paul found fault with the 
Corinthians because by their greed they turned a 
meal, which was meant to serve the brotherly 
unity of the Church, into a means of satisfying 
their appetites (see Stewart, Hapos. July 1898, 
and also Drews, PRE? y. 562 f.). But there are 
two decisive objections to this view. (a) The 
Apostle says that the ordinance was instituted 
‘after supper’ (werd 7d devrvjoa, 117°). (8) Bread 
and wine would not occasion the gluttony which 
he rebukes. It is much more difticult to decide 
between the other views. Those who hold that 
the Agape culminated in the Eucharist, and that 
the whole was called ‘the Lord’s Supper,’ explain 
that the selfish conduct of the Corinthian cliques 
rendered impossible any table-fellowship like that 
of the first Lord’s Supper, when the feast of love 
culminated in the Eucharist (Keating, Agape and 
Eucharist, Appendix B; Robertson in Hastings’ 
DB i. 4905). Perhaps this agrees with the term 
‘breaking of bread,’ and the practice as outlined 
in Acts, but the words of St. Paul seem to separate 
this part of the feast from the rest. It is a ‘ Lord’s 
meal’ because of the institution by the Lord which 
he proceeds to relate. ‘It is impossible for you to 
eat a real Lord’s Supper when you have acted so 
disgracefully in the Agape.’ Further, the institu- 
tion ‘after supper,’ and the subsequent history of 
the ordinance, seem to be most easily explained on 
this view (Weizsiicker, Apost. Age, Eng. tr. vol. 
ii. 283 ff.; Zahn, ‘ Agapen,’ in PR#? i. 236 f.). The 
abuses which led eventually to a separation of the 
Agape from the Eucharist were abundant in Cor- 
inth, though the process of dissociation proved to 
be slow, and varied in different localities. 

6. The sub-Apostolic Church.—(@) Clement of 
Rome.—TYo counteract the disturbances resulting 
from the Corinthian rivalries, Clement urges the 
necessity of order and reverence in the service, 
which will be effected by every one abiding in 
his own part (14). The bishops must offer ‘the 
gifts blamelessly and holily’ (44), i.e. ‘the prayers 
and thanksgivings, the alms, the Eucharistic ele- 
ments, the contributions to the Agape, and so 
forth’ (Lightfoot). His stately prayers and in- 
sistence upon orderliness may point to a develop- 
‘ing liturgical service, but the epistle sheds no real 
light upon the place or meaning of the Eucharist in 
the worship of the Church. 

(b) Pliny’s Letter to Trajan (A.D. 112).—This 
_ letter is of importance, but raises vexed questions. 
- How far the practice described extended beyond 


the Church of Bithynia, and the trustworthiness 
and interpretation of evidence which he drew from 
apostate Christians, are doubtful. He says: ‘ Essent 
soliti stato die ante lucem convenire carmenque 
Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem, seque 
sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed 
ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, 
ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati abne- 
garent : quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi 
fuisse, rursusque coeundi ad capiendum cibum, 
promiscuum tamen et innoxium’ (Zp. 96. 7). 


Just what is involved in the word sacramentwm has divided 

scholars. Lightfoot (7gn. i. 50 ff.) and Ramsay (Ch. in Rom. 
Empire’, 219 f.) believe that the Eucharist and the Agape were 
separated at this time, and that the social meal, which was held 
in the evening, had been repressed in accordance with the 
toman Imperial policy against associations (Keating, 54 ff.). 
Weizsiicker is not very clear (op. cét. ii. 249, 285), but Zahn 
PRE i, 236, art. ‘Agapen’) and J. A. Robinson (Zneye. Bibi., 
‘Eucharist,’ § 17) are unwilling to draw such a conclusion. 
Possibly the abolition of the Agape was local and temporary 
(Mayor, Clem. of Alewandria Strom. vii. 876 ff.), In any case, 
undue emphasis should not be placed upon the Imperial policy 
as a uniform influence, for there were other contributory local 
forces at work, introducing changes into worship; and when 
Ignatius wrote, the Eucharist and the Agape were still united 
‘in some parts of Asia Minor, and probably at Antioch’ (Light- 
foot). 


(c) The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.—The 
uncertainty of the date and local origin of the 
didache renders its witness doubtful. Quite differ- 
ent in tone from Paul, and not influenced directly, 
it would appear, by John, it may be taken as a 
type of widespread Jewish Christian life within 
the limits of Palestine, and possibly Egypt, about 
the end of the Ist century. The Supper, called 
‘the Eucharist,’ and associated with ‘the breaking 
of bread,’ is mentioned in chapters 9, 10, and 14. 
The Eucharist is not yet separated from the 
Agape, if, indeed, they are not identical, for the 
latter is not mentioned, though some take ch. 9 to 
contain the closing prayers of the Agape, and ch. 
10 those of the Eucharist (Zahn, Weizsacker, 
Weiss, Loofs). It is held on the Lord’s Day, and 
is preceded by confession, for only pure hearts 
make praise and thanksgiving possible. The 
order, as in the shorter form of Luke, is cup and 
bread; but nothing is said as to the method of 
celebration, except that, while a set form of 
prayers is given for ordinary use, prophets are 
allowed freedom. ‘There is no sign of a priest, 
and the celebration is the common act of the 
whole Church. Only the baptized are to partake 
of the Eucharist, which is that holy thing that 
cannot be given to the dogs, though not because 
the Eucharistic elements are regarded as convey- 
ing some mysterious power, or are, in any sense, 
sacrificial; for there is not much advance on 
Ro 121.* 

The Didache is mystical, like the Fourth Gospel. 
Life and knowledge come through the appropria- 
tion of Jesus Christ as Messiah, but no reference is 
made to redemption through His blood. A unique 
figure—that of the grains of wheat being brouzht 
together to form one loaf—is applied to the sanctifi- 
cation of the Church in a unity. Thanks are given 
for knowledge of God, for faith and immortality 
brought through Jesus the Servant, and for daily 
food, but especially for the spiritual food through 
Jesus. After the stress of the present evil age, 
which may soon close with the advent of the Lord, 
will come the peace of perfect mystical union in 
the Church of the completed Kingdom (Bartlet, 
¢ Didache,’ Hastings’ DB, Extra Vol. 439 ff.; Drews 
in Neutest. Apokryphen, 182-188). 

(d) Ignatius.—The Lord’s Supper assumes large 


*‘evyaptotia in Christian usage has two concrete senses 
besides the abstract sense: (1) a thanksgiving in words, and 
(2) a thanksgiving in offerings ; and in early times it appears to 
denote always the offering or thing offered itself, not the cere- 
mony or service, or the institution’ (Hort, J7'/St¢, vol. iii. 505), 
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importance. By a transference of the name for 
the prayer of thanksgiving to the whole meal it is 
called ‘the Eucharist’ (EZph. 13, Phil. 4, Smyr. 
6,8). It is still associated with the Agape (Smyr. 
8. 1, 2), and the term ‘ breaking of bread’ seems 
to include both (Eph. 20). His utterances often 
stand out untoned in the atmosphere of contro- 
versy with the Docetists, against whom he is never 
wearied of insisting upon the reality of the human 
nature of Jesus Christ which is essential to salva- 
tion. Only in the one Church is this full truth 
preserved, and the Eucharist is the symbol of unity, 
for. there the gifts of salvation which are the full 
fellowship of life with Christ find fleshly expression. 
So, to be valid, it must be celebrated by the bishop, 
who, as opposed to all heretics, performs the sacra- 
ment as an act of the Church as a whole. For 
Ignatius the spiritual supersensible world is in- 
tensely real, but it becomes illusory without an 
earthly or material form, and only through the 
appropriation of the flesh and blood of Christ do 
believers enter into mystical union with God. 
This is most fully realized in the breaking of 
bread, an action efficacious as an antidote to 
spiritual death—‘a medicine for immortality’ 
(pdpuaxov dbavactas, Eph. 20). Some hold that 
Ignatius regards the elements of the Supper as 
purely symbolic, for in Phil. 5. 1, the gospel is 
cailed ‘the flesh of Jesus’; in Zrail. 8. 1, faith 
is ‘the flesh of the Lord,’ and love is ‘the blood 
of Jesus Christ’; and in Rom. 7, Eph. 5, ‘the 
bread of God’ is an image of the blessings of salva- 
tion without any reference to the Lord’s Supper 
(v. d. Goltz, Ignatius von Antiochien, pp. 72, 73; 
Lightfoot, Ign. ad Rom. 7; Loofs, PRE? i. 40). 
Harnack’s most recent view is that in Ignatius, 
sixty years after St. Paul, the whilom clear theology 
has become fouled by the Mysteries and their lore 
(Expansion of Christianity, i. 289). Apparently 
Ignatius does not think of magical powers as being 
inherent in material elements, but, influenced by 
Johannine mysticism, holds that the material 
forms must be interpreted by a spirit of faith, 
love, and thanksgiving in order to convey spiritual 
gifts. Yet he is ambiguous, and his realistic 
language, partly due to a mind more imaginative 
than penetrating, opens the door for the cruder 
conceptions which follow. Perhaps we may go 
further, and see in his use of the term ‘ medicine 
for immortality’ the first evidence of the later 
view of Greek theology, which laid the chief stress 
of redemption rather on the annihilation of physi- 
cal corruption by the infusion of the Divine Nature 
of the Son of God, than on spiritual regeneration 
through the eternal Divine Person (Lightfoot, 
Ign. ii. 45, 171, 258; Inge, Christian Mysticism, 
257, and Appendix C; Swete in JThSt, iii. 168 ; 
Sanday, The Fourth Gospel, 241-245). 

(e) Justin Martyr.—The ecclesiastical term for 
the Supper is henceforth ‘the Eucharist.’ Justin 
makes no mention of the Agape. The Eucharist 
ceases to be a meal of the congregation and_ be- 
comes a regular part of the Sunday service, and 
seems to require the presence of a bishop or some 
other official for its valid celebration (Apol. i. 65- 
67). Under the growing tendency towards ritual 
it began to gather to itself some of the Jewish, 
or perhaps heathen, sacrificial ideas centring in 
a special priesthood. Indeed Justin sees in the 
mysteries of Mithras a demonic imitation of Chris- 
tian symbolism (Apol. i. 54, 62, 65-67; Dial. c. 
Trypho, 70,78). The ideas of Ignatius are in Justin 
losing their purity. He continues to speak of the 
Supper as a spiritual life-giving food, but holds 
that a material change passes upon the elements 
of the sacrament, so that they nourish our bodies 
and make them incorruptible, the Logos becoming 
united by the Eucharistic prayer with the bread, 
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as He took flesh and blood when He became in: 
carnate in Jesus (Apol. i. 66; Loofs, PRE? i. 40, 
41, 45, 46; Swete, JThSt, iii. 169 f.). Harnack 
put forward a theory that bread and water were 
the usual elements in the Eucharist at the time 
of Justin, but it has received little approval, for 
the most that can be said is that the practice 
existed among some small sects in Africa (7U vii. 
2, 117-144, outlined by Stewart, Zxpos. July 1898, 
43 ff.). 

A variety of causes led to the discontinuance of 
the celebration of the Agape along with the Lord’s 
Supper. (a@) The increase of abuses as they are 
found already in 1 Cor. and Jude. (b) The growth 
of the Church in large cities, where it became im- 
possible for the Christians to meet together in 
house-celebrations. (c) The increasing power of the 
bishop and clergy, who found in house-gatherings a 
menace to the unity of the Church, together with 
the development of the dogma that the presence 
of a bishop was necessary to make a Supper valid. 
(d) Charges of child-murder and cannibalism 
(Ovécreca Setrva, oldirodelous ulées). (€) The en- 
forcement of the Imperial law against associations 
(see Drews, PRE? v. ‘ Eucharistie’). The change, 
already widespread in the time of Justin Martyr, 
whereby the Supper is definitely called ‘the 
Eucharist’ and becomes the central part of public 
service, was of vast consequence, and gradually 
spread over the whole Church, transforming the 
conception of worship. In Tertullian’s circle the 
Eucharist is celebrated in the early morning and 
the Agape is held in the evening (Apol. 39, de 
Corona, 3). But authorities differ as to the com- 
pleteness of the separation at Alexandria in Clem- 
ent’s day, Bigg, e.g., saying that ‘the Eucharist 
was not distinguished in time, ritual, or motive 
from the primitive Supper of the Lord’ (Christian 
Platonists, 102, 103), while Mayor is doubtful 


~(Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 382), and Zahn is strongly 


of the contrary opinion (PRE? ‘ Agapen,’ 234). 

7. The Lord’s Supper and the pagan Mysteries. 
—Dr. Percy Gardner may be taken as a repre- 
sentative of a few scholars who trace the influence 
of the pagan Mysteries on St. Paul. 

‘The great difference between the teaching of the Synoptic 
Jesus on the one hand, and the teaching of Paul, of the 
Fourth Evangelist, and of the author of Hebrews on the other, 
is just that the latter is permeated, as the former is not, by the 
ideas of spiritual communion, of salvation, of justification, and 
mediation—ideas which had found an utterance, however im- 
perfect, in the teaching of the ¢héasi. . . . Christians are, like 
the Pagan Mystw, called upon to be 6cvorand aycor, The language 
of the Pauline and Johannine writings shows the translation of 
Christianity on to a new level by the reception and baptism into 
Christ of a set of ideas which at the time, coming from a Divine 
source, were making their way into the various religions of the 
human race’ (Hxplor. Evangel. p. 340 ff.). H. J. lloltzmann also 
holds that in separating the sacrament as a eapeciee / religious 
act unrelated to the kernel of his gospel, Paul opened the gates 
to ‘mystery’ conceptions (WZ Theol. ii. 186, 187). 

But the sacrament of the Supper was in exist- 
ence before St. Paul, and its import well estab- 
lished in the Jewish section of the Church before 
the gospel went to the Gentiles, who for many 
decades were not sufficiently influential to stamp 
the sacrament with ‘mystery’ conceptions even 
if they had so desired. All this type of thought 
was alien to the Jewish mind, the only section 
of the nation that was in sympathy with these 
ideas being the Essenes, who derived their sacra- 
mental meals—in some sort ‘mystery’ associa- 
tions—from foreign sources, and they cannot be 
regarded as a factor in the shaping of the Chris- 
tian rite (Bousset, Rel. des Judenthums, 431-448). 
It is quite gratuitous to say that the ideas of 
spiritual communion, salvation, justification, and 


| mediation are especially Pauline or Johannine. 


They had, in fact, a long history in Hebrew thought, 
and while they are. frequent in ‘mystery’ ritual, 
their import is different. The pagan Mysteries, 
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eyen in their purest expression, were tainted with 
the religious conceptions of old nature-worships. 
Fellowship through sacraments with the Divine 
was thought to bring an infusicn of the subtle 
material essence of the god, who thus held present 
communion with the initiated, and vouchsafed 
immortality to him. This was the result not so 
much of a moral act of faith as of an impression 
produced upon the character by the vision of the 
Divine drama. Contemplation and ecstasy crown 
the course of the initiated. A rigorous ethical 
discipline was also required by way of preparation 
for the vision of the Divine, but inasmuch as the 
purpose was to free the soul from its prison-house 
in the flesh, the purification was chiefly of a cere- 
monial character. The soul cleansed of earthly 
impurities would ascend after death into final union 
with the Supreme (see Dill, Roman Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius, Bk. 1v. chs. v. vi.). Of 
sin in the Christian sense there is little trace in 
pagan thought. Such sin as the worshipper was 
freed from in the heathen Mysteries was inherent 
in him by reason of human frailty, or was an 
outward taint of the body (Anrich, Das antike 
Mysterienwesen, 38). When in the 2nd cent. these 
subtle shades began to colour Christian thought, 
it was a sign that the full summer was _ pass- 
ing. 

St. Paul is ruled by the Hebrew idea of sin as it 
became heightened by the life and death of Jesus. 
God is for him the supremely moral Person, and 
sin is treason against His Sovereignty. On His 
Son, the Redeemer from sin, he lavishes all his 
loyalty and worship. Indeed, Christ becomes his 
intimate personal friend and Lord. For him it is 
Christ to live, which is only another way of saying 
that Christ is his spiritual food as it is symbolized 
in the Supper (1 Co 10417). He does not, it is 
true, lay inordinate emphasis on the celebration 
of Baptism or the Supper (1 Co 1/41"), but he finds 
in the common meal of love the most perfect 
earthly expression of the fellowship of the saints 
with the Head of the body. The living Christ 
draws the believers, who have abandoned their 
former pagan fellowship, into a new communion 
with Himself. He is the most real of all per- 
sons, dwelling in the hearts of a loving company 
as their thought is focussed upon Him by the 
symbols of His redemption, and pledged by this 
memorial of His death to return (see Dobschiitz, 
Probleme d. apost. Zeitalters, 72, 73; Ramsay, 
Expos., Dec. 1900, Jan. 1901). Even the use by 
St. Paul of such words as ‘mystery’ and ‘to 
initiate’ (redeodv), 1 Co 26% 7, 2 Co 122, Ph 312, 
hardly justifies the assumption of conscious influ- 
ence (Heinrici, Com. [1887] zu 2 Kor. 121; Anrich, 
112). Nor is there any more reason for discerning 
‘mystery-doctrine’ in John, for the conception of 
God and of true worship which rules this Gospel 
is unsurpassed (42-4), while in 6°§ words which 
might be thought to have a materialistic sense are 
expressly said to be spirit and life. In the final 
discourses of Jesus the conditions for receiving the 
Spirit of Christ are ethical. Those abide in Christ 
who show their love to Him by obeying His com- 
mfand to love one another. In the First Epistle 
the final vision of God is promised for the world to 
come, but only those can know God now who love, 
and who have had their sins taken away through 
the Lamb of God who is the propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world (1 Jn 2%, cf. Jn 1°°), ‘ Faith’ 
in Paul, ‘love’ and ‘ knowledge,’ almost convertible 

terms in John, are the subjective conditions for 
communion with God, who dwells in the individual 
heart attuned to the loving fellowship of the 
brotherhood, 

it may be partially true to say that without the 
sacraments Christianity would not have conquered 


Europe, and yet such a judgment should be quali- 
fied by the fact that non-sacramental Judaism was 
the most effective proselytizer of all the religions 
of the old world. Widespread as the ‘mystery’ 
cults were, the Jews became a church within the 
Roman Empire, exceeding other foreign worships 
in numbers, the attention it attracted, and the 
privileges it extorted from a hostile power. Philo, 
the only ‘mystery’ philosopher of the Jews, was an 
isolated phenomenon (Bousset, op. cit. 78, 79). 

Unquestionably, the heathen Mysteries satisfied 
many deep religious longings. The contemplation 
of impressive ceremonial and a Divine drama con- 
cealed from all but the initiated, the litany, the 
rhythmic music, appealed to the feeling of the wor- 
shipper, and swept him into an attitude of mind in 
which he enjoyed Divine communion and received 
a pledge of his immortality. By means of a com- 
mon meal he entered into mystical union with the 
god, and began the process of deification through 
the infusion of the imperishable Divine nature. 
Degraded though these Mysteries often were by 
magic and superstition, they were felt by their 
purest votaries to be the guarantee of salvation 
here in fellowship with God and of a blessed future 
life (Anrich, pp. 39, 46, 47; Dill, 609-614). And 
yet Judaism was the most powerful factor in that 
religious world, because it satisfied more perfectly 
than any ‘mystery’ cult the more insistent ethical 
and spiritual needs of human nature. But Chris- 
tianity brought to the world a richer boon than 
either Judaism or the heathen Mysteries. It 
offered all that was best both in the Mysteries 
and in Judaism. By its sacraments it disclosed 
its ‘ open secret’ to Jew and Gentile ; and in these 
sacraments the believer, as one of a brotherhood 
of saints, was brought into perfect communion with 
the eternal God who had redeemed him. 

The most sacred symbol of this redemption, ‘the 
core of religious worship,’ was the Lord’s Supper, 
and it remained truly symbolic until, after the first 
decade of the 2nd cent., the stream of Christian life, 
making its way through pagan soil that was satur- 
ated with ideas drained off from mystery practice 
and thought, began to grow discoloured. How far 
in the succeeding years there was direct imitation 
between Christianity and the mystery religions, or 
how far resemblances were due to ideas that had 
by a long process of religious development become 
almost essential to the thought of the early cen- 
turies, is a problem that still awaits solution. But 
it was the Gnostic sects that were first invaded and 
overcome by distinctly heathen influences. The 
Christian Church, with its immense reserve of 
spiritual power, performed a masterly and slow 
retreat from the more exalted positions of the 
Apostolic age (Harnack, Hxpansion of Christian- 
ity, i, 285-299 ; Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 283-309 ; 
Mayor, Clement of Alexandria, ch. iii.; Inge, 
Christian Mysticism, Lect. ii. and Appendix B; 
and esp. Dill and Anrich, ut supra). 
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LORD’S SUPPER (II.).—The NT passages bear- 
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ing on this subject may conveniently be divided 
into the following groups :— 

4. Preparation for Institution.—(l1) Feeding of 
Five thousand (Mk 64: #=Mt 14% 2, Lk 91617) Jn 
6" 12). In connexion with this miracle it is im- 
portant to observe that (a) it is recorded in all four 
Gospels ; (6) the record contains the following sig- 
nificant phrases, which it is well to compare with 
the phraseology in the accounts of the institution : 
AaBav (Mk., Mt., Lk. ; AaBev, Jn.), edAoyynoev (Mk., 
Mt., Lk. ; etxapiorjcas, Jn. ; ef. Jn 67 eixapiorjoav- 
Tos Tod Kupiov), xaréxdacev (Mk., Lk. ; xAdoas, Mt. ; 
Jn. omits), édfd0v (Mk., Lk. ; @dwxev, Mt. ; dédwxev, 
Jn.); (c) the event carried on and emphasized the 
idea of a sacred meal, which, as a means of com- 
munion with God, had been profoundly impressed 
on the minds of the Jews by the sacrificial system. 

(2) Feeding of Four thousand (Mk 8&8= Mt 15*- *7), 
In connexion with this must be observed: (a) the 
same type of phrases as in the Feeding of the Five 
thousand : A\aBaév (Mk. ; 2daBev, Mt.), edxapicrijoas 
(Mk., Mt.), ékAacev(Mk., Mt.), é6/50v(Mk., Mt.), evdXo- 
ynoas (Mk. only); (4) the same idea of a sacred meal 
as in the Feeding of the Five thousand. With the 
Feeding of the Five thousand and the Four thousand 
should be compared the meals after the Resurrec- 
tion in Lk 24%. 31-3 and Jn 213, where, though 
neither appears to have been the Eucharist, the 
idea of a sacred meal is maintained, and the phrase- 
ology should be noticed (AaBav Tov dprov etdrAdynoev 
kai k\doas éredidov atrots and év TH KAdoer TOD prov 
in Lk 24° %, and AapBdver Tov Eprov kal didwow aitots, 
kai 76 6Wdptoy duolws in Jn 217%), 

(3) Discourse in the Fourth Gospel in connexion 
with Feeding of Five thousand. This miracle, like 
others, is called cnuetov in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 
6+ 6), z.e. it has a place in the group of ‘ signs’ which 
are so called because ‘they make men feel the 
mysteries which underlie the visible order’ (West- 
cott). The peculiar significance of this ‘sign’ in 
particular was drawn out by our Lord in the dis- 
course at Capernaum which followed it. That it 
was an acted parable of Divine truth He asserted 
to the multitude which sought Him at Capernaum, 
in the words: ‘ Ye seek me, not because ye saw 
signs, but because ye ate of the loaves, and were 
filled. Work not for the meat which perisheth, but 
for the meat which abideth unto eternal life, which 
the Son of Man shall give unto you: for him the 
Father, even God, hath sealed’ (Jn 6% 27). Thus 
it supplied the starting-point for the conversation 
with the multitude, in which our Lord identified 
‘the bread out of heaven that is genuine,’ which 
‘the Father giveth,’ with Himself as ‘the bread of 
God which cometh down out of heaven, and giveth 
life unto the world,’ ‘the bread of life,’ ‘the bread 
which cometh down out of heaven, that a man ma: 
eat thereof, and not die,’ ‘the living bread whic 
came down out of heaven’; and further declared, 
‘the bread which I will give is my flesh, for the 
life of the world ’ (vv.*?*), As the conversation 
proceeded, our Lord spoke, in still clearer terms, of 
the reception of His flesh and blood as the means 
whereby there was to be participation in Himself, 
and as requisite to the possession of life: ‘ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his 

lood, ye have not life in yourselves. He that 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eter- 
nal life’; ‘ My flesh is true food, and my blood is 
true drink. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, abideth in me, and I in him’; ‘ He that 
eateth me, he also shall live because of me. This 
is the bread which came down out of heaven’; ‘ He 
that eateth this bread shall live for ever’ (vv.**). 
Recognizing the difficulty caused to His hearers 
by this teaching, our Lord laid stress on the deep 
spiritual significance of what He had said: ‘The 
Spirit is the lite-giver ; the flesh profiteth nothing : 


the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, 
and are life’ (vy.®-®). By this conversation, the 
idea of a sacred meal is carried further than it had 
been in the miracle itself. An act of eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of Christ is anticipated 
as the way in which His disciples will participate 
in the life which is in Him. 

To dissociate this teaching from the Eucharist is 
to take away the key to its meaning which is sup- 
plied by the comparison of the phraseology used 
in it with that employed by our Lord at the In- 
stitution. This fact may be illustrated by the 
view of Arthur Wright (Synopsis of the Gospels in 
Greek”, p. 140, NT Problems, pp. 134-146) that 
the Eucharist had been observed by our Lord from 
the first as ‘a covenant of service’ or ‘union,’ 
since the language of Jn 6 would not have been 
intelligible unless the Eucharist had been already 
in common use. Wright’s view must be rejected 
as (a) lacking positive support; (4) not really 
affording a parallel to the existence of a rite of 
baptism (3% 4!) before the institution of Chris- 
tian Baptism (Mt 281°); (c) being contrary to the 
tenor of Jn 6, which implies that, to the disciples 
as well as to the multitude, the teaching had the 
element of difficulty which shows that the Euchar- 
ist was not yet instituted; and (d) as contrary to 
the parallels by which the discourse about Baptism 
in Jn 3is prior to the institution in Mt 28”, and 
the teaching about forgiveness in Mk 2?" (=Mt 
92-8, Lk 579-44) is prior to Jn 207); but its plausi- 
bility at first sight is a significant indication of the 
truth that the discourse in Jn 6 was destined to 
find its explanation in the Institution of the 
Eucharist. Thus the teaching may be taken as 
anticipatory of the Eucharist. As such it suggests 
(a) a real spiritual participation on the part of the 
communicant in the human nature of Christ by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, and a consequent union 
with His Divine Person; (8) connexion with His 
death, indicated in the words ‘the bread which I 
will give is my flesh, for the life of the world,’ and 
with His resurrection, indicated by the references 
to ‘the bread of life’ and ‘the living bread.’ 
Consequently the communicant feeds on the living 
risen body and blood of the Lord which have 
passed through death. 

The interpretations of the discourse which need be mentioned 
are the following: (1) that there is no connexion with the Holy 
Communion, but the feeding on Christ referred to is simply 
acceptance of His teaching or faith in His work, a view which 
obviously fails to allow for the distinctive character of the 
phraseology ; (2) that the primary and special reference is to 
the Holy Communion, the interpretation which best satisfies all 
the conditions ; (3) that the teaching, while not excluding the 
Holy Communion, is rather to the general verity of spiritual 
communion with our Lord than specifically to the Holy Com- 
munion, a view which, though it may be expressed so as to 
come very near the interpretation here accepted, does not 
account for the peculiar phrases used in the discourse and their 
remarkable likeness to, and explanation by, the words used in 
the Institution of the Eucharist. The objection that, if the 
primary reference were to the Eucharist, Jn 65458 would re- 
quire that mere reception of Communion, even by one who 
should receive unworthily, would confer the gift of life, is not 
weighty, since any reasonable treatment of the passage regards 
it as referring to those who communicate with such dispositions 
as may preserve them from receiving unworthily. 

2. Accounts of the Institution.—(1) 1 Co 117. 
The earliest history of the Institution which we 
possess is that here given by St. Paul. It records 
our Lord’s words with reference to the bread: 
‘This is my body, which is for you: this do as my 
memorial’; and with reference to the cup: ‘ This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood: this do, as 
oft as ye drink it, as my memorial.’ The inter- 
pretation of these words is concerned with two 
subjects :— 

(a) The meaning of ‘This is my body.’ The 
word ‘this’ is the subject of the sentence. 
Viewed in connexion with the introductory words 
‘took bread,’ ‘He brake it and said, it cannot 
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reasonably be understood to denote bread in 
general or anything else except the actual pieces 
of bread which our Lord gave as He spoke. The 
word ‘is’ is the logical copula between the subject 
‘this’ and the predicate ‘my body.’ In the 
Aramaic sentence which our Lord spoke, the pre- 
dication was probably expressed simply by the 
juxtaposition of the subject and the predicate 
without any copula. Either the Greek copula, as 
used in the record which we possess, or the 
juxtaposition in the Aramaic sentence which it 
probably represents, denotes that the subject 
(‘ this,’ ¢.e. the bread which our Lord gave to His 
disciples) and the predicate (‘my body ’) are viewed 
as identical. The interpretation of the sentence 
then depends on the sense in which the word 
‘body’ is to be understood, It must be remem- 
bered that (a) the idea of communion with God 
by means of a sacred meal was familiar, as in 
many religious rites outside Judaism, so also in 
the literature and the religion which were well 
known to the disciples, as shown in the Levitical 
peace-offerings with the threefold division into the 
portion for God, the portion for the priest, and the 
portion for the worshipper (Ly 3 77-84) ; the bread 
and wine brought forth by Melchizedek, the ‘ priest 
of God Most High’ (Gn 14"); the eating of the 
lamb in the Passover (Ex 12); the meal of Moses 
and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the 
elders in the presence of God (Ex 241!) ; the pro- 
pew by Isaiah of the feast to be made by the 

ord of hosts (Is 25°); and the invitations to a 
meal evidently of profound spiritual significance 
given by the personified ‘ Wisdom’ of the Sapien- 
tial books (Pr 9°, Sir 24191), (8) This idea had 
been emphasized in our Lord’s ministry in the 
Feeding of the Five thousand and the subsequent 
discourse, and the disciples had been taught that 
in eating His flesh and drinking His blood they 
would have participation in Divine life (Jn 6°**). 
(y) There is nothing to indicate that the word 
‘body’ is used in any unreal or metaphorical sense, 
and the added words, ‘ which is for you,’ alluding 
to the sacrificial efficacy of our Lord’s body, appear 
to identify that which is spoken of with His actual 
body. (5) The close connexion of the words ‘ The 
Spirit is the life-giver ; the flesh profiteth nothing’ 
(6%) with the teaching about eating the flesh of 
the Son of Man and drinking His blood, suggests 
that in the rite which our Lord was instituting 
there would be the operation of the Holy Ghost 
and a work of spiritual efficacy. (e) However 
accomplished at the Institution, as in the parallel 
instances of anticipation in the walking of our 
Lord on the water and His Transfiguration during 
the days of His humiliation, the gift contemplated 
in the rite instituted must be viewed in the light 
of the spiritual nature and powers of the risen 
body of Christ. (§) The assertion of this spiritual 
aspect of the body denoted is confirmed when the 
language in which St. Paul describes Christians as 
‘the body of Christ’ (1 Co 12”) is compared ; but 
this comparison would be pushed beyond its proper 
force if it were held to imply that the meaning in 
the two passages is the same, since in St. Paul’s 
teaching the gift in Baptism, which makes men 
‘the body of Christ’ (12'°), is not identified with 
the gift in the Holy Communion. The exegesis of 
this part of our Lord’s words at the Institution, 
then, as recorded by St. Paul, indicates that the 
gift in the Eucharist is the spiritual food of the 
risen and ascended body of our Lord. The same 
method of exegesis involves a similar interpreta- 
tion of the words ‘in my blood,’ though, in view 
of the spiritual nature of the risen body, it is 
impossible to make a sharp severance between the 

Ong the blood. 
That this line of exegesis, which is that which 
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is naturally deduced from the study of the Holy 
Scripture iy itself, is right is strongly confirmed 
by the traditional interpretation in the Church 
from St. Ignatius onwards, 

Other interpretations are (1) that the words ‘ this 
is my body’ mean, ‘This conveys the eflicacy of 
my body but is not my body’; (2) that they mean, 
‘This represents my body but is not my body.’ 
Both of these interpretations are vitally distin- 
guished from that which has here been adopted, 
namely, ‘This not only represents my body and 
conveys its efficacy, but also is my body.’ To 
adopt either of them involves putting aside the 
cumulative argument which has already been 
briefly detailed ; the main argument by which 
they love been supported is the supposed merely 
metaphorical character of certain phrases, alleged 
to be parallel, in which our Lord described Himself 
as ‘the bread of life’ (Jn 6% 41-4), ‘the living 
bread’ (6°), ‘the light of the world’ (8¥ 9°), ‘ the 
door of the sheep’ (1078), ‘the good shepherd’ 
(104-14), ‘the way’ (14°), ‘the true vine’ (155). 
In regard to these phrases it must be observed that 
(1) neither the phrases themselves nor the circum- 
stances in which they were used were really parallel 
to the words and circumstances at the Institution ; 
and (2) the phrases in question are as a matter of 
fact very far from being simply metaphorical, In 
each of them an actual fact about Christ is set 
forth. Christ in spiritual reality feeds Chris- 
tians, and gives them light, and admits them 
into the Church, and tends them, and affords 
them access to the Father, and unites them in 
Himself. Similarly, in spiritual reality the bread 
ia He gives in the Holy Communion is His 

ody. 

a) The meaning of ‘This cup is the new cove- 
nant’; ‘this do, as oft as ye drink it, as my 
memorial.’ The interpretation of these sentences 
turns on three words: (i.) ‘covenant,’ (ii.) ‘do,’ 
(ili.) ‘ memorial.’ 

(i.) The sentence ‘ This cup is the new covenant in 
my blood,’ while recalling the phraseology and pro- 
mise of Jer 31°!-*4, inevitably suggests a comparison 
with Ex 24’, The making of a covenant between 
the Lord and Israel is there described. A sacrifice 
was offered by the slaughter of oxen and the sprink- 
ling of part of the blood of the victims on the 
altar. After the reading of the book of the cove- 
nant in the audience of the people oy Moses, and 
their promise to be obedient to all that the Lord 
had thus spoken, the rest of the blood was 
sprinkled by Moses on the people with the words, 
‘ Behold the blood of the covenant, which the Lord 
hath made with you concerning all these words.’ 
The sacrifice was consummated, and the covenant 
completed, by the sacred meal wherein ‘ the nobles 
of the children of Israel’ ‘ beheld God, and did eat 
and drink.’ The analogy between this series of 
actions and the Eucharist which the words ‘ This 
is the new covenant in my blood’ suggest, is 
worked out with some detail in He 9!'**. The 
death of Christ and His entrance into heaven with 
His own blood are there represented as the high- 
priestly actions of which the slaughter of the 
beasts and the sprinkling of their blood in the 
Mosaic sacrifices, alike in the covenant of Ex 24! 
and in the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement in 
Ex 30!", Ly 16, were an anticipation. The words 
‘ This is the new covenant in my blood’ thus bring 
the Eucharist into close connexion with the high- 
priestly work wherein Christ offered Himself a 
sacrifice in His death on the cross, and His entrance 
into heaven at the Ascension. They denote that 
the gift by Christ of His body and blood, and the 
reception of these by Christians, are the means of 
a covenant relation in the sacrificial action ; and 
that Christians by participating in this rite are in 
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contact with the death of Christ and His high- 
priestly acts in heaven. 

(ii.) The command ‘ this do’ conveys the injunc- 
tion for the perpetuation of the rite instituted by 
our Lord in the Church. It has been much dis- 
cussed whether the word ‘do’ (zoe?re) suggests 
sacrificial associations. The truth appears to be 
that in itself roéw is simply negative as to this 
point. Apart from other indications of sacrifice, it 
would not suggest any such thing, since in the very 
large number of instances in which it is used in 
LXX and NT it is in a merely general sense. Ina 
sacrificial context, however, like the Heb. ayy, it 
acquires the idea of ‘sacrifice’ or ‘offer,’ as, e.g. 
in Ex 29°9, Lv 9’, Ps 66%, where svy (LXX zoréw) 1s 
rightly translated ‘ offer’ in AV and RV. In NT 
cf. Lk 277. In this possibility of a special use, side 
by side with the ordinary use, oéw is not greatly 
dissimilar from the Shakspearian use of ‘do,’ by 
which ‘do’ constantly has its ordinary general 
sense, but in a sacrificial context in Jul. Ces. I. 
il. 5 acquires the sense ‘ offer’ (‘ Bid the priests do 
present sacrifice,’ z.¢. ‘ offer sacrifice immediately’). 
Consequently, the word ‘ do,’ as used by our Lord 
at the Institution, is in itself wholly negative, 
and does not suggest or deny the idea of sacri- 
fice. In relation to the context, however, it will 
be held to be appropriate or inappropriate to the 
idea of sacrifice according as the suggestion of 
sacrifice is recognized or ignored in the general 
surroundings of the Last Supper and in the words 
‘covenant’ and ‘ memorial.’ 

(iii.) The primary thought suggested in the word 
‘memorial’ (4vduryors) is that of a memorial before 
God, though without excluding the idea of a 
memento to man. It occurs five times in the LXX, 
namely in Lv 24’, Nu 10”, Ps 37! (=Heb. 381) 69! 
(=Heb. 70'), Wis 16% In Wis 16® it denotes a 
reminder to man; in the other four passages it 
denotes a memorial before God. The only place in 
NT where it occurs besides 1 Co 11%”, and the 
same phrase in Lk 22”, is He 103, where it refers 
to the remembrance of sins in the Jewish sacri- 
fices. When all the circumstances are taken into 
account, the thought most naturally suggested is 
that of a memorial of Christ presented by Chris- 
tians before the Father, which is at the same time 
a memento to themselves. If so, the idea differs 
little from that way of regarding the Eucharist in 
much Greek theology, whereby it is viewed as the 
act in which the Church remembers Christ and in 
remembering Him makes the memorial of Him 
before the Father. In the sentences ‘This cup is 
the new covenant in my blood: this do, as oft as 
ye drink it, as my memorial,’ then, our Lord 
associated with the command for the observance of 
the rite which He instituted, indications that by 
means of it Christians would have access to His 
high-priestly work on the cross and in heaven, and 
would possess a memorial before God and a 
memento to themselves. 7 

(2) Mk 1472, As here recorded, our Lord’s 
words at the Institution were: ‘Take ye: this is 
my body’ ; ‘this is my blood of the covenant, which 
is poured out for many. Verily I say unto you, I 
will no more drink of the fruit of the vine, until 
that day when I drink it new in the kingdom of 
God.’ The words in connexion with the species of 
bread are the same as those in 1 Co 11”, already 
discussed, and do not need further comment, except 
to notice that Mark does not add ‘ which is for 
you: this do as my memorial.’ In connexion with 
the cup Mark differs from 1 Cor. in that (1) he has 
‘this is my blood of the covenant’ instead of ‘ this 
is the new covenant in my blood’; (2) he omits 
‘this do, as oft as ye drink it, as my memorial’ ; 


(3) he adds ‘ which is poured out for many’ ; (4) he 
adds ‘ Verily I say unto you, I will no more drink 
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of the fruit of the vine, until that day when I 
drink it new in the kingdom of God.’ As to these 
differences, it may be noticed: (a) The blood in 
Mark’s phrase is described as being Christ’s and 
as being ‘of the covenant,’ 7.e. it is Christ’s 
because it is the blood which He personally took 
in the Incarnation, and it is ‘of the covenant’ 
because by means of it the covenant between God 
and man which Christ makes is ratified and sealed. 
Consequently the meaning of the expression is not 
substantially different from that used by St. Paul 
in 1 Co 11”; (8) the consideration of the omission 
of ‘which is for you: this do as my, memorial,’ 
‘this do, as oft as ye drink it, as my memorial,’ 
does not belong to this section of the article ; (y) 
the words ‘for many,’ 7.e. ‘on behalf of many’ 
(Urép to\Gv), indicate the sacrificial and expiatory 
power of Christ’s blood. Similarly the words 
‘which is poured out’ (7d éxxuvyvduevov) are con- 
nected with the sacrifice of His blood. In the 
LXX éxxéw is often used both of the shedding of 
blood in slaughter and of the pouring out of the 
blood of slain victims at the altar. Instances of 
the latter use are Ex 2912, Ly 47-18. 25-30. 34 815 99; cf, 1 IC 
(=1 8S) 7% The close connexion with the word 
‘covenant’ in Mk 14%, and the general sacrificial 
surroundings, give strong probability that the 
meaning here is ‘ poured out’ rather than ‘shed,’ 
and that the sense is ‘ this is my blood,’ ‘ which is 
sacrificially poured out,’ as in the Jewish sacrifices 
the blood of the slain victim was poured out as the 
culmination of the sacrifice ; (5) like much else in 
the Gospels, the words ‘when I drink it new in 
the kingdom of God’ appear to have a twofold 
reference. They refer in part to Christian Euchar- 
ists; the ‘kingdom of God’ is the Christian 
Church ; the drinking ‘new’ is in the ‘new cove- 
nant’ of 1 Co 11%; thus is denoted the fellowship 
between Christ and His people in the Eucharistic 
feast. In a further sense they refer to the 
‘marriage supper of the Lamb’ (Rev 19°); the 
‘kingdom of God’ is the consummated Kingdom 
of glory ; the drinking ‘new’ is in that state in 
which ‘all things’ are made ‘ new’ (Rev 21°), new- 
ness being a characteristic feature of the future as 
well as of the present Christian life. See art. 
COVENANT. 

(3) Mt 267629, As here recorded, our Lord’s 
words were : ‘ Take, eat, this is my body’; ‘ Drink 
ye all of it; for this is my blood of the covenant, 
which is poured out for many unto remission of 
sins. But I say unto you, I will not drink hence- 
forth of this fruit of the vine, until that day when 
I drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom.’ 
There is little here different from Mark’s account 
which calls for comment: (a) ‘unto remission of 
sins’ is added to ‘poured out,’ specifying dis- 
tinetly the object of the sacrificial offering of our 
Lord’s blood ; (8) the words ‘with you’ are added 
in the description of the future ‘new’ drinking of 
‘this fruit of the vine’; (y) the phrase ‘my 
Father’s kingdom’ is used instead of ‘the kingdom 
of God,’ both phrases alike being descriptive of 
both the Christian Church and the future perfected 
Kingdom. 

(4) Lk 2214-20, The account here given is as 
follows : ‘ When the hour was come, he sat down, 
and the apostles with him. And he said unto 
them, With desire I have desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer: for I say unto 

ou, I will not eat it, until it be fulfilled in the 
ingdom of God. And he received a cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he said, Take this, 
and divide it among yourselves ; for T, say unto 
you, I will not drink from henceforth of the 
fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of God shall 
come. And he took bread, and when he had 
given thanks, he brake it, and gave to them, 
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saying, This is my body which is given for you ; 
this do for my memorial. And the cup in like 
manner after supper, saying, This cup is the new 
eoyenant in my blood, even that which is poured 
out for you.’ From the point of view of exegesis, 
this account of the Institution does not need 
further comment than what has already been said 
in connexion with the accounts in 1 Cor., Mk., Mt. 
From other points of view it would be necessary to 
discuss (1) the cup which our Lord ‘ received’ (de&d- 
pevos) before He ‘took bread’ (AaBay dprov) ; and 
(2) the shorter reading of the text according to 
which some authorities omit from ‘ which is given 
for you’ to ‘ which is poured out for you.’ 

3. Pauline teaching.—(1) 1 Co10'2, ‘The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion 
of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, 
is it not a communion of the body of Christ? 
seeing that we, who are many, are one bread, one 
body : for we all partake of the one bread. Be- 
hold Israel after the flesh: have not they which 
eat the sacrifices communion with the altar? What 
say I then? that a thing sacrificed to idols is any- 
thing, or that an idol is anything? But I say, that 
the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice 
to demons, and not to God; and I would not that 
ye should have communion with demons. Ye cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of demons ; 
ye cannot partake of the table of the Lord, and of 
the table of demons.’ The following points here 
call for comment: (a) St. Paul describes the ‘ bread’ 
and the ‘cup’ as being the means by which Chris- 


tians participate in the ‘body of Christ’ and the 
‘blood of Christ’; (8) there is nothing to suggest 


that the phrases ‘body of Christ’ and ‘blood of 
Christ’ are used in any other sense than that in 
which they would ordinarily be understood ; (y) 
the phrases ‘which we break,’ ‘of blessing which 
we bless,’ seem to connect the efficacy of the ele- 
ments as means of conveying the body and blood 
of Christ with the consecration of them, not 
simply with their reception; (5) this participation 
by Christians in ‘the one bread’ is a means of 
their unity, so that they are ‘one bread, one body’ ; 
(e) this description of the ‘ bread’ and the ‘cup’ as 
the ‘body of Christ’ and the ‘blood of Christ’ 
must be compared with St. Paul’s description else- 
where of Christians being made by means of bap- 
tism the body of Christ (see 1 Co 12! 38:27, Eph 5°) ; 
(¢) the communion of Christians is analogous to 
the Jewish sacrifices and to the sacrifices of the 
Gentiles. As the object of the Jewish sacrifices 
was to hold communion: with God, and as the 
object of the Gentile sacrifices was to hold com- 
munion with the false gods who are more properly 
regarded as demons, so also the Christian feast 
aims at communion with Christ. 

(2) 1 Co 11°, ‘As often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come. Wherefore whosoever shall eat the 
bread or drink the as the Lord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and the blood of the 
Lord. But let a man prove himself, and so let 
him eat of the bread, and drink of the cup. For 
he that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh 
judgment unto himself, if he discern not the body.’ 
(a) Christian communion is here declared to be a 

roclamation of the death of the Lord, a setting 
orth of it so that it may not be forgotten between 
the time of His visible departure from the earth 
and the time of His return. So far as the indica- 
tions of a sacrificial aspect which have already 
been noticed are held to be of weight, this pro- 
clamation may be regarded in a double manner as 
a memory among Christians and as a memorial 
before God. (8) The reception of communion 
unworthily is said to be an offence of so great 
gravity as to make the offender ‘guilty of the 


body and the blood of the Lord,’ so that his com- 
munion is an act of judgment upon himself in his 
failure to discern or appreciate or estimate the 
significance of the Lord’s body. 

(3) 1Co 12, ‘We were all made to drink of one 
Spirit.’ This probably refers to the gift of the 
Holy Ghost in Baptism, though the use of the word 
‘drink’ has led some to refer it to such a gift in 
Communion. 

4. He 13° "°.—The starting-point in this passage 
is the assertion in y.° of the unchangeableness of 
Christ: ‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and 
to-day, yea and forever.’ From this is derived the 
thought of v.*, that since Christ, the centre of 
Christian life, is unchangeable, Christian belief 
must have stability and consistency. Hence ‘ divers 
and strange teachings,’ such as those in Judaistic 
forms of Christianity, and the externalities to 
which Judaizing teachers would have led Chris- 
tians, are to be avoided; and the’ power that 
stablishes the heart is to be sought in Divine 
grace. This contrast leads on to v.!, the point of 
which is to emphasize the sharp line which divides 
Christianity from Judaism ; since Christians ‘ have 
an altar, whereof they have no right to eat which 
serve the tabernacle.’ Vy." 2 pass on to the like- 
ness between the Jewish sacrifices and the sacri- 
fice of Christ, in that in the former bodies were 
‘burned without the camp,’ and in the latter 
Christ ‘suffered without the gate.’ V.' notes the 
conclusion from the sacrifice of Christ that it is 
right for Christians to abandon what is distinct- 
ively Jewish. V.14 takes up the frequently-implied 
thought of this Epistle, that the old covenant is 
earthly, and that the new covenant, both now on 
earth and in its future perfection, is heavenly. 
The Christian gets beyond the old earthly cove- 
nant. He reaches the new heavenly covenant in 
the city of the living God, which on earth he does 
not realize as an abiding possession, though even 
now he has the life of Christ which makes his 
citizenship, and through which he is eventually to 
reach perfect holiness and fruition of God. Vv.}: 6 
point out that through Christ Christians can offer 
up to God a ‘sacrifice of praise,’ and that with 
this are to be associated the ‘sacrifices’ of doing 
good and communicating, with which ‘God is well 
pleased.’ These two verses, then, describe the 
worship and life of Christians as being a sacrificial 
offering to God. The Epistle as a whole regards 
the heavenly centre of this earthly worship and 
life as being the high-priestly work of our Lord in 
heaven. If the ‘altar’ mentioned in v.2° is the 
altar of the Eucharist, this implies that the earthly 
centre of the sacrificial worship and life of Chris- 
tians is in the Eucharist. This would be in 
harmony with the traditional Christian view of the 
Eucharist as the means whereby Christians enter 
into and partake of the heavenly offering of Christ. 
The interpretations of the word ‘altar’ which need 
be mentioned are that it denotes (1) Christ Himself, 
(2) the cross of Christ, (3) the altar of the Christian 
Church. Any one of these three interpretations 
would give a good meaning to the verse. It might 
be truly said that the Jews have no participation 
in Christ, or in His cross, or in the Christian altar. 
But the use of the word ‘eat’ makes it difficult 
to suppose that a reference to the Eucharist was 
not at any rate included by the writer. Thus 
there is the idea of the priesthood of Christ as an 
abiding priesthood, and the sacrifice of Christ as 
an abiding and continually pleaded sacrifice in 
heaven, and of the Eucharist as the means of enter- 
ing into and pleading that heavenly sacrifice on 
earth, and as the earthly centre of the sacrificial 
worship and life of Christians. 

5. Rey 5°.—‘A lamb standing as slain.’ The 
offering of our Lord’s living (‘standing’) created 
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human nature (‘lamb’), which had passed through 
death (‘as slain’), is here represented as the centre of 
the heavenly worship. This passage, therefore, has 
an indirect relation to the Eucharist as the corre- 
sponding earthly centre (see above on He 13°" *), 

6. Summary.—The results of the exegesis of the 
NT passages relating to the Eucharist may be 
summed up as follows: (1) In the reception of Holy 
Communion there is a gift of Christ’s body and 
blood to sustain and increase His life in those who 
receive it. (2) The consecrated elements are the 
spiritual body and blood of the risen and ascended 
Christ. (3) Those who receive the communion grow 
thereby in that living union with Christ which their 
baptism conferred. (4) The feast of communion is 
also a sacrificial presentation of Christ. (5) It is 
important to observe that the tradition found in the 
teaching of the writers of the Church corroborates 
what is thus seen to be taught in the NT. 
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DARWELL STONE. 

LOST.—The word ‘lost’ has come to be invested 
with a sinister theological significance. A moral 
sense hopelessly degraded, a sullen abandonment 
to evil, a persistent closing of the heart, and a 
future determined beyond the possibility of altera- 
tion—are some of the ideas which it compels in the 


mind. As it fell from Christ’s lips, however, the’ 


word did not, as a rule, convey any such harsh 
suggestions. It was rather a word of infinite 
pathos and of Divine pity. Used in its Middle 
voice, the verb adréA\uue denotes irretrievable ruin, 
as in the great text, Jn 316 (cf. also 17! ‘ None of 
them is lost, but the son of perdition’; see JUDAS 
ISCARIOT) ; but as a participle used passively, the 
form in which we find it in Lk 19", and in the 
group of parables in Lk 15, which bear especially 
on this subject, it signifies simply a condition of 
peril, grave, yet with the glad prospect of recovery. 

What moral condition of humanity is meant by 
the word ‘lost’ appears from the character of those 
to whom Jesus directed His message. Broadly 
speaking, the society of His day was split up into 
two classes. There were those who, with the 
advantage of wealth, or, if wealth were denied 
them, with praiseworthy self-denial, contrived to 
satisfy the demands of the Law; and, on a plat- 
form infinitely lower, stood those who had neither 
the will nor the means to bear so heavy and so 
doleful a burden. These latter comprised the 
sinners, the lapsed, and those recreant Jews who 
so far forgot themselves as to take service under 
the conquering Power. They had no share in 
Israel’s hopes; they had ceased to cherish the 
ideals of the race. It was precisely to this class, 
called by the Pharisees in a bitter hour ‘an 
accursed multitude which knoweth not the law’ 
(Jn 7*), that Christ mainly appealed. He ate 
and drank with them: He made the conditions of 
entrance to His Kingdom such as were possible for 
them all. With a profound sense of what they 
had missed in life, He summed up their imper- 
fections under this term, ‘the lost.’ Reviving a 


beautiful OT figure, He guapared them with sheep 
that had gone astray. 


If the reality of the case 


LOT 


demanded sterner language, His supreme pity 
covered that fact from His eyes. They were 
simply ‘lost’; and the word, sorrowful as it was, 
yet with a ring of hope in it, expressed, while at 
the same time it concealed, the heinousness of their 
sin. It was a moral condition full of danger, be- 
cause they acquiesced in it, and were in some 
measure content to abide under the shadow of the 
contempt of their fellow-men. It was a condition 
full of hope, because it was due partly to circum- 
stances that were invincibly against them, and 
partly to a merely thoughtless divergence from the 
true way of human life. ; 

But the delicate shades of meaning which Christ 
imparted to the word may best be appreciated 
from its use in the trilogy of parables in Lk 15. 
From them we learn that, however sinister may 
be the suggestions which the word carries to our 
minds, it did not, as employed by Christ, indicate 
any supreme or singular degree of vice. To be 
lost was to wander, aimlessly and thoughtlessly, 
or in wantonness and self-will. It was to live in 
vain, as a coin that lies hidden among the dust ; to 
turn aside from life’s true way, and therefore miss 
life’s true end. There is a suggestion in the term 
of the lost ideals that one used to hold, and of the 
forlornness of the mind from which those ideals 
have fled. There is a hint of the entanglement of 
the wandering soul in influences that hold it back 
from safety. There is the generous implication 
that sin is always in a greater or less degree the 
result of ignorance, of a thoughtless and wild pur- 
suit after unknown pleasures into unknown pee 
until the true path is lost to view, and the unhappy 
wanderer does not know where it lies. The term 
leaves also upon the mind the impression that to 
be lost one does not need to wander far. A man 
need step but a little way aside to find himself 
among circumstances that stand up about him and 
shut out the light, and then, equally with him 
whose ‘feet stumble on the dark mountains,’ he is 
lost. But the singular and appepess beauty of 
the idea lies in the prospect of recovery which it 
implies. Whatever is lost may be found, if in its 
ignorance it cannot find itself. It may be found 
by him who has lost it, and whose heart, tortured 
by anxiety and thrilled with exquisite devotion, 
will carry him in his search over difficult and 
perilous roads. 

LiITERATURE.—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. 8.v. &rorrkvus ; Bruce, 
Parab. Teach. of Christ, 261, 293, Gal. Gospel, ch. vii. ; H. E. 
Manning, Teaching of Christ, 105; A. Maclaren, Beatitudes, 
243; Stopford A. Brooke, Unity of God and Man, 34; C. H. 
Spurgeon, Parables of our Lord, Nos. 57, 58, 59; F. W. Robert- 
son, Sermons, ii. 190; G. S. Barrett, Intermediate Stale, 187. 

A. G. CAMPBELL. 

LOT.—The suddenness of the Divine Parousia 
and the unpreparedness and want of expectation 
on the part of the world, find illustration from ‘the 
days of Lot’ (Lk 178), when the people of Sodom 
continued their social and commercial activity 
until ‘the day that Lot went out’ (v.”). 

Lot’s wife—to whom in Jewish tradition the 
name ny Edith is given—is recorded in Gn 19 to 
have been turned into a pillar of salt as a result of 
her looking back upon Sodom while escaping to 
the mountain. Her fate, as one failing to escape 
imminent and foretold destruction, is referred to 
in Lk 17”, though without specific mention of the 
form in which destruction overtook her. 

Our Lord’s word ‘Remember’ neither confirms nor 
rejects the tradition. It is with the spiritual fact 
and its lesson, not with the memorial, that He is 
concerned. The folly of unreadiness, of the long- 
ing for things left behind, of the desire to retain a 
transient little in the face of impending judgment 
and at the cost of a greater and eternal loss, is the 
lesson He would teach in connexion with His 
Parousia, from the remembrance of Lot’s wife. 
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J. T. L. Maaes. 

LOTS (Casting of) (Aayxdvw, KAfjpov Bddrew).— 
Among the Jews the lot was in frequent use (see 
Hastings DB, art. ‘ Lots’). It was the recog- 
nized method by which the order of service and 
most of the individual duties of the priesthood 
were determined. The order of the 24 ‘courses’ 
or priestly families was arranged by lot. The 
‘course’ to which Zacharias (Lk 15>") belonged was 
that of Abijah, which stood eighth on the list 
(1 Ch 24%), Each family or ‘course’ was on 
duty for a week, from one Sabbath to another, 
twice a year (2K 11°). The priests from whom 
the officiating ministers for the service of the day 
(€pnuepia) were to be chosen, ha:. to present them- 
selves ‘washed’ (Ex 4012) before the officer who 
had special charge of the lots. The lots were cast 
in the ‘Hall of Hewn Polished Stones’ in the 
Temple. The distribution of duties for a day 
among the pr‘ests required that the lot should be 
cast four times. The priest who had to offer 
incense was chosen by the third lot. This duty 
was regarded as one of special honour, and the lot 
by which it was assigned was cast after prayer and 
confession. The decision was accepted as indicat- 
ing the man whom God had chosen to offer the 
prayers of the people. The third of April or the 
first week of October is by some reckoned as the 
time when Zacharias was appointed to offer incense 
(Lk 1°). It may have been at the morning or the 
evening service. 

At the Crucifixion the soldiers cast lots for the 
clothes of Jesus. As they were divided into ‘four 

arts, to every soldier a part’ (Jn 19”), it was evi- 

ently a quaternion of soldiers that was on duty. 
The Synoptists simply record the parting of the 

arments by lot (Mt. 27, Mk 15%, Lk 23%4), In 

n. special reference is made to His ‘coat.’ It is 
impossible to say whether the ‘ coat’ was added to 
one of the four parts, or if a separate lot was cast 
for it. The precision and detail of the narrative in 
Jn. have been regarded as proofs that the Fourth 
Evangelist was an eye-witness of the things which 
he records. In the casting of the lot for the ‘ coat’ 
he saw the fulfilment of one of the predicted woes 
of the Messiah (Ps 2218). The quotation is in the 
exact words of the LXX. Critical editions of the 
NT omit the quotation in Matthew. 

There is no indication as to the particular method 
by which the lot was cast in the two incidents in 
which it is employed in the Gospels. 

It may be noted under this heading that the 
_ idea of the lot as giving expression to the Divine 
will runs through all the words which relate to 
inheritance (xAnpovéuew, -oula, -ovduos). With this 
fundamental significance all such words become 

art of the language of grace. The right of in- 
Diitanon in the Kingdom of God, or to eternal life, 
does not spring from legal enactment or personal 
merit, but from the will of God. 


LireraturE. — Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, i, 183-187, ii. 592f.; Jos. Ant. vi. xiv. 7; Godet on 
Luke, vol. i. 71; Muirhead, Times of Christ, p. 79; Godet on 
John, vol. iii. 266. See also art. CHANCE. 

JOHN REID. 

LOYVE.—In the word ‘love’ is concentrated, we 
may say, the essence of the Christian religion. 
It is love that is the outstanding feature in the 
revelation Christ has given us of the nature of 
God, love that is the controlling power in the life 


of the Son who claimed that he that had seen Him 


had seen the Father (Jn 14°). On the two com- 
mandments to love God and to love our neighbour, 
Christ declares that all the Law and the Prophets 
hang (Mt 22). In the commandment to love one 
another as He has loved them, He sums up the 
new law which He lays upon His disciples, de- 
claring that by their fulfilment of it the faithful- 
ness of their pee cue shall be known (Jn 13**). 
We propose to exhibit from different points of view 
the place which love holds in the doctrine of Christ. 

14. The love of God for man.—lIt is certainly 
true, as has been pointed out, that Christ does not, 
in the Synoptic Gospels, speak directly of the love 
(aydarn) of God. But if He does not thus expressly 
predicate love of God, it is because He has already 
endowed Him, as subject, with this love in the 
highest degree. The doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God, which is the foundation of the whole gospel 
of Christ, contains within it the fullest recognition 
of the love of God. If the Apostolic writers of the 
NT expand with greater fulness the doctrine of 
the Divine love, they are only making explicit the 
truth mvolved in the assurance of the Fatherhood 
of God set forth on every page of the Synoptic 
Gospels. The God whose love is the constant 
theme of St. Paul’s preaching is the Father-God 
of Jesus Christ (so H. Holtzmann interprets the 
Pauline formula 6 @eds kal marip rod Kuptov judy 
"Inco Xpicrod, Neutest. Theol. i. 171). In the one 
word ‘ Abba,’ which Christian lips have learned to 
repeat after the Master, there lies to St. Paul the 
assurance of the Divine love which can banish the 
old feeling of bondage and inspire the spirit of 
adoption (Ro 8"). The Johannine doctrine that 
God is love (1 Jn 48) is but the statement in abstract 
terms of the truth to which Christ has given con- 
crete expression in the doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God. For it is the love of God that Christ will 
express by this name which is so constantly on His 
lips. He speaks of God not only as His own 
Father (‘My Father’), or as the Father of those 
who are members of the Kingdom of God (‘your 
Father’), but as ‘the Father’ absolutely (Mt 11”, 
Mk 13”, Lk 11%). The title suggests more than 
the relation in which God stands to mankind as 
their Creator. In Mt 5#-4* Christ urges His hearers 
to become God’s sons by showing a love like to 
that of their Father in heaven, ‘for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.’ Did Father- 
hood mean merely Creatorship, there could be no 
question of becoming the sons of God. All men 
are God’s creatures. The fact that Christ speaks 
of our becoming God’s sons, proves that He is 
using the terms ‘ Father’ and ‘sons’ in an ethical 
sense. By Fatherhood He indicates the love which 
God cherishes for men, by sonship the love by 
which they may prove themselves like in character 
to this Father whose nature is love. This love 
suggested by the name ‘ Father’ is the very essence 
of the Divine nature. It is not merely one among 
the various attributes of God. It is the supreme 
and dominating element in the Divine character. 
It is in it that the Divine perfection lies ; and when 
Christ urges us to be perfect as our Father in 
heaven is perfect (Mt 5%), it is evident from the 
context that it is of the love of God that He is 
thinking, a fact recognized by Lk., who substitutes 
‘merciful’ for the ‘ perfect’ of Mt.’s version (Lk 6%). 

This love of the Father in heaven is the founda- 
tion upon which the gospel of Christ rests. It is 
all-embracing. God is the Father not only of 
those who are members of the Kingdom of God, 
i.e. of those who by the love which animates them 
prove themselves to be His sons (Mt 5*), but of all 
men. The evil as well as the ‘good, the unjust as 
well as the just, are the objects of His love (7d.) ; 
and if the facts to which Christ refers, in this 
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connexion, in proof of the universality of the 
Father’s love, do not go beyond such natural bless- 
ings as the sunshine and the rain, that is ex- 
plained on the ground that these blessings require 
for their appreciation no special receptivity on the 
part of those who enjoy them (Beyschlag, Newtest. 
Theol. i. 81). The Father cares for all. Each 
individual is precious in His sight. ‘It is not the 
will of your Father which is in heaven, that one 
of these little ones should perish’ (Mt 18"). The 
very hairs of our head are all numbered (10%). 
There is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth (Lk 157°). In the fact of God’s Father- 
hood there lies the assurance that He will cer- 
tainly give good things to them that ask (Mt 7? 
18), and that He will welcome the penitent 
sinner who turns to Him (Lk 15%), It is the 
Father’s good pleasure, Christ assures us, to give 
us the Kingdom (12*), that greatest of all blessings, 
to obtain which a man might well be willing to 
sacrifice everything else (Mt 13-4); and with it 
He gives us all such material blessings as He sees 
to be necessary for us (Lk 12%1, Mt 6). When we 
thus gather together the various utterances of 
Christ with regard to the God whom He reveals 
to us as Father, when we think of the assurance 
that name breathes of bountiful providence, of 
watchful care, of forgiving love, when we remem- 
ber, above all, how Christ points to the Father’s 
unfailing goodness towards the undeserving as an 
instance of the Divine perfection, we must confess 
that though the Synoptic Gospels contain no direct 
mention of the love of God, the Being whose char- 
. acter the Saviour seeks to reveal to us by that 
name ‘ Father’ is one whose very nature is love. 

In the Fourth Gospel it is the same representa- 
tion of the nature of God that meets us. Here, 
too, ‘Father’ is the favourite designation. It has 
been questioned, indeed, whether the title ‘Father’ 
has the same significance in the Fourth Gospel as 
in the Synoptics. H. Holtzmann (Neutest. Theol. 
li. 433f.) maintains that in the constantly recur- 
ring designation of God as ‘the Father’ there is 
always either an express or a tacit reference to the 
Son. [For a full discussion of the use of the word 
‘Father’ in St. John, see Westcott, The Epistles 
of St. John, pp. 29-34]. But there are occasions 
on which we feel that the title is used in a manner 
which suggests a reflexion on the love of God quite 
in the manner of the Synoptics, as when Christ says 
to the disciples that whatever they shall ask the 
Father in His name He will give (15!6 16”), or when 
He tells them that He does not say that He will 

ray the Father for them, for the Father Himself 
oveth them (167), And in any case the question 
of the significance attaching to the title ‘ Father’ 
in the Fourth Gospel is of minor interest in our 
present inquiry, since that Gospel contains many 
express declarations of the love of God, the ab- 
sence of which makes the question of the signi- 
ficance of that title in the Synoptics matter of 
importance. These express references to the love 
of God in the Fourth Gospel occur specially in 
connexion with that aspect of the Divine love 
ae we proceed to consider under the following 
head. 

2. The love of God for man as manifested in 
Christ.—The highest proof of the Father’s love is 
given in the mission and Person of the Son. This 
aspect of the Divine love, which is emphasized in 
the Fourth Gospel, is not unknown in the Synopties, 
though it is rather implied than expressed. If the 
love of the Father is manifested in the bestowal of 
the Messianic Kingdom (Lk 12%), that Kingdom 
which has been prepared for His children from the 
foundation of the world (Mt 25*4), and which is now 
about to come with power (Mk 91), then the send- 
ing of the Son (Mt 10* 21°’) to inaugurate the 


Kingdom must in itself be an evidence of the love 
of God. All things are delivered unto the Son of 
the Father, and He alone can reveal the Father to 
man (Mt 11°’, Lk 10”). And this revelation is not 
confined to His preaching. It embraces the whole 
of His Messianic work. That work was from be- 
ginning to end animated by the spirit of love. He 
pointed to His works of healing as proof that the 
Messianic era had arrived (Mt 115 12%). He de- 
scribed His daily work on one occasion as ‘ casting 
out devils and doing cures’ (Lk 13%). He called to 
all who laboured and were heavy laden to come to 
Him and He would give them rest (Mt 11%). As 
He had assured men of the forgiving love of God, 
so He declared that He came not to call the 
righteous but sinners (Mk 21”), and on occasion 
announced the forgiveness of their sins to those 
who approached Him (Mk 2°, Lk 74). His whole 
ministry was one continual mission of love, culmin- 
ating in the willing sacrifice of His own life as a 
ransom for many (Mk 10*). If we look for the 
revelation which the Son gives of the Father, not 
only to His preaching but to His Person and work, 
then we must admit that that revelation is one 
which confirms at every point the assurance of 
God’s boundless love for man conveyed by the 
gracious title by which Christ designates Him. 

But this aspect of the matter is not emphasized 
in the Synoptics as it is in the Fourth Gospel. 
Here the mission of the only-begotten Son for the 
salvation of man is expressly cited as a proof of 
the vastness of the love of God (3!); and what- 
ever question there may be as to the metaphysical 
relation suggested by that word ‘only-begotten,’ 
there can be none as to the depth of the love in- 
volved in the sacrifice of the Son so designated. 
We may note not only the depth but the wideness 
of the love here proclaimed. God gives His Son for 
the salvation of the world. This wider outlook in 
connexion with the work of Christ is characteristic 
of the Fourth Gospel (O. Holtzmann, Johannes- 
evangelium, 49f., 80ff.). Christ is the Saviour of 
the world (4%), the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world (1). He speaks to the 
world (85), gives His flesh for the life of the world 
(651), is the light of the world (9° 12%). Into this 
world burdened with sin (179) and animated by a 
spirit of hostility to Himself (12%! 1714), God in His 
infinite love has sent His Son for its deliverance 
(317). Throughout the whole Gospel there is far 
more prominence given than in the Synoptics to 
the fact that Christ has been sent by the Father 
(57 716 816. 28 etc.). He repeatedly refers to Himself 
as Him whom the Father hath sent (5°° 67° 10° 17°). 
He is not come of Himself (78), but is come in the 
name of His Father (5“) from whom He has come 
forth (8% 1627 178). Not only does the Son, as in 
the Synoptics, claim to reveal the Father as none 
other, He asserts that He is in the Father and the 
Father in Him (1088 1419-20 1721-23), He and the 
Father are one (10% 17). The words that He 
speaks have been given Him by His Father (7! 
124f 1410. 24178), The works that He does are the 
works of His Father who dwelleth in Him (14?°). 
He that hath seen Him hath seen the Father (14°). 
As it is love that has inspired the Father in the 
mission of His Son, so it is love that is the animat- 
ing principle in the life of the Son who is one with 
the Father—love to the Father on the one hand 
(1421), and love to His own in the world on the 
other (13! 1518). As the Father has loved Him, so 
He has loved His disciples (15°). He sets His love 
before them as an example, and bids them love one 
another as He has loved them (13%4 15!’). The 
highest proof of His love is given in His death 
(10% 1513), The Son lays down His life willingly 
in obedience to the commandment of the Father 
(107), For this the Father has given the Son (316 
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Zdwxe, if not to be restricted to the giving to the 
death, may be taken, in view of 314, cf. 12°, to 
include this reference) ; and the result will be the 
consummation of the gracious purpose which ani- 
mated the Father in the giving of the Son. The 
cross will become the centre of attraction. Through 
it Christ will draw all men unto Him (12°? 873 11°, 
ef. 10'f-), and gain the victory over the prince of 
this world (12*1). Thus will the love which impelled 
the Father to the sacrifice of the Son gain the end 
it seeks to attain, man’s deliverance from the 
destruction which threatens him, and participation 
in the blessing of everlasting life (3°* 6%). 

Such is the aspect under which the love of God is 
presented in the Fourth Gospel. It is in the Person 
of Christ that we have the full and complete revela- 
tion of that love. He is God’s love incarnate. 
The Prologue gives the keynote to the whole 
Gospel. Christ is the Word become flesh, the 
Brett revelation in human personality of the 

ivine nature. He is the only-begotten Son (or 
only-begotten God, if we adopt the reading @eds 
instead of vids), who has declared the Father to us 
(138). With God in the beginning (v.?), He was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us (v.44). The glory 
that we behold in Him is a full revelation of the 
Divine glory, for His relation to the Father is that 
of an only son who receives the whole of his father’s 
inheritance (76.). And that glory is the glory of 
one who reflected in His own person the Divine 
love, who was full of grace and truth (id.), and of 
whose fulness we have received, in ever increasing 
measure, participating in the grace which flowed 
from Him. 

3. The mutual love of God and Christ.—The 
words ‘ Father’ and ‘Son’ as applied by Christ to 
God and man in their relations to one another 
have, as we have seen, an ethical significance. It 
is by His love that God proves Himself the Father. 
It is by exhibiting a love like to that which God 
displays that man becomes the son of God (Mt 5”). 
The terms do not lose their ethical content when 
used to describe the relation in which God and 
Christ stand to one another. The God whom 
Christ revealed to men as ‘the Father’ He had 
known first of allas His own Father. Such He 
had felt Him to be from His childhood (Lk 2”). 
So He addressed Him in prayer (Mt 11°%, Mk 1456, 
Lk 23%) ; so He spoke of Him to others (Mt 10% 
1177 1819 35, Lk 22”), He knew Himself to be in a 
special sense the object of the Divine love. He 
had been anointed of the Spirit for the performance 
of the work for which He was sent (Mk 1”, Lk 
48-21), and endowed with a power whereby He 
might triumph over every hostile influence (Lk 10” 
11”). In aremarkable utterance (Lk 1022, Mt 1127) 
Christ describes the intimate relationship in which 
the Father and He stand to one another, ‘ All 
things are delivered to me of my Father; and no 
man knoweth who the Son is but the Father; 
and who the Father is but the Son, and he to 
whom the Son will reveal him.’ The mutual know- 
ledge which Father and Son have of one another 
is based upon that mutual love indicated by the 
terms Father and Son. Christ claims to be able 
to reveal God in His character of Father (ris éorw 
6 marjp) as no one else, for none can have such 
knowledge of the Father’s love as the Son, who 
knows impel to be in the supreme degree the 
object of that love(Mk 1°), and can say of Himself 
that all things are delivered unto Him of His 
Father, #.¢. all things necessary for the fulfilment 
of the Father’s gracious purpose. And the Father 
can reveal Himself thus to the Son because of the 
love with which that Son responds to His love, 
and the meekness and submission with which He 
surrenders Himself to the Father’s will (Mt 11”, 
Mk 14%), It is evident that in this striking word 


of Christ’s regarding the mutual knowledge of 
the Father and the Son, the words ‘ Father’ and 
‘Son’ are not mere names to denote the persons 
concerned, but are used to suggest that mutual 
love upon which the knowledge is based. And 
indeed all through the Synoptic Gospels there 
is always a suggestion of this relationship of 
mutual love in the manner in which God and 
Christ are spoken of as Father andSon. Whether, 
when Christ is spoken of in the Synoptics as the 
Son of God, there is mere than this ethical relation- 
ship implied, is a question upon which there is 
difference of opinion. But it is admitted, even 
by those who attach a deeper significance to the 
designation, that, in the first instance at any rate, 
it has an ethical content, and that, when Christ is 
called the Son of God, whatever more may be 
implied, so much in any case is suggested, that on 
the one hand He is the supreme object of the 
Father’s love, and that on the other He exhibits 
in His Person in its perfection that loving obedience 
whereby man may become the son of God. 

In the Fourth Gospel the references to the love 
of the Father and the Son to one another are more 
frequent and more express. Christ is the only- 
begotten Son (31%), loved by the Father before the 
foundation of the world (17%), and now returned 
to the bosom of the Father (18). He and the 
Father know one another intimately (10). The 
Father loves Him, and has given all things into His 
hand (3%). As in the Synoptic account of the 
announcement at the Baptism, Christ is called the 
beloved Son in whom God is well pleased (Mk 14), 
so in Jn. the love of the Father is occasionall 
represented as being based upon the Son’s obedi- 
ence to the Father’s commandment (15°) and will- 
ing sacrifice of Himself (10!”). The Father never 
leaves Him alone (16°), for He does always those 
things that please Him (8”). Because He keeps 
His Father’s commandments He abides in His love 
(15). No higher estimate can be given of the 
Saviour’s love for His disciples than to say that He 
has loved them as His Father has loved Him (15%), 
nor of the love of God for believers than to com- 

are it to that of the Father for the Son (17%). 
Sometimes the love of God for believers is repre- 
sented as based upon that of the Father for the 
Son (1421: 2 1627). 

And as the Father loves the Son, so the Son 
loves the Father. He alone has seen and known 
the Father (31) * 646 779 8° 1015). He does nothing 
of Himself, but only what He seeth the Father do 
(5!). He speaks only as His Father hath taught 
Him (878 12°°), His meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent Him (4%). It is love to the Father (14%!) 
no less than love to His brethren (131 15'8) that is 
the motive that animates Him in the fulfilment of 
His vocation. In virtue of the love which unites 
them one to the other, each may be said to be in 
the other, the Son in the Father and the Father 
in the Son (10% 141-2 1721-23) They have no 
separate interests. Whatever belongs to the one 
belongs to the other (17!°), The Father and the 
Son are one (10° 172). 

4. The love of man for God.—There is com- 
paratively little under this heading to be found in 
the Gospels. It is true that Christ has Himself 
given as the first commandment of all, that which 
enjoins the love of God with the whole heart and 
soul and mind and strength (Mk 1278*:), and in the 
same spirit in the Fourth Gospel He finds the final 
explanation of the unbelief of the Jews in their 
lack of this love of God (5”). But so far as the 
former of these passages is concerned, it is evident 
that Christ’s answer to the scribe is purposely 
couched in language borrowed, from the Old Testa- 
ment; and it is a noteworthy fact that at other 
times, when He has no occasion to conform to OT 
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modes of expression, Christ does not give pro- 
minence to the duty of love towards God. 


Ritschl has drawn attention to the fact of how small a part 
the love of man towards God plays throughout the NT as a 
whole. ‘Love is reserved as the characteristic of God and 
God’s Son in the foundation and guidance of the congregation, 
while of its members faith or trust in God and His Son is 
demanded’ (Rechtf. u. Vers. ii. 100f.). ™%. Weiss thinks that 
Christ keeps the commandment of love to God in the back- 
ground, because where the love of God does not awaken such 
love in return it would be of no avail to demand it (Bib. Theol. 
of NT, § 25b). Wendt, while recognizing that the idea of love 
correspond, well, on the whole, to the filial relationship, 
believes that it is too general, and does not give sufficient 
prominence to the relation of subordination and complete 
dependence in which man stands to God. To express the feel- 
ing of whole-hearted devotion to God suggested by the idea of 
love, while at the same time giving full recognition to His 
infinite love and power, Christ selected the term ‘ trust’ (zirris) 
as the one most suitable to describe the disposition man should 
display (Lehre Jesu, ii. 227). 


Whatever the reason, we must recognize the 
fact that neither in the Synoptics nor in the Fourth 
Gospel, with the exception of the passages referred 
to, do we find Christ dwelling on the love which 
man should cherish towards God. But though He 
speaks of man’s trust in God rather than of his 
love towards Him, we must not overlook the fact 
that this trust which Christ seeks to inspire is but 
love under a slightly different form. It is the 
response of the human heart to the infinite love of 
God,—love on the part of man awakened by the 
love of God, yet humbling itself in the presence 
of One who. though the Father, is yet Lord of 
heaven and earth. Without love there can be no 
such trust as Christ seeks to inspire. The prayer 
in which this trust finds expression must be the 
outpouring of a heart full of love to God and of 
zeal for the establishment of His Kingdom. The 
righteousness which becomes the members of the 
Kingdom must be righteousness not of outward 
conduct alone, but of a heart which takes delight 
in the performance of the Divine will. The be- 
liever is to seek first the Kingdom and the right- 
eousness of God (Mt 68), to have his heart fixed 
on the heavenly treasure (671), to be filled with 
whole-hearted devotion to the service of God (6%), 
and to renounce, no matter at what cost, whatever 
may hinder him in the attainment of the great 
end set before him (Mk 9*-48, cf. Mt 13¥*). Though 
there may be little explicit reference in the teach- 
ing of Christ to the love for God which man is 
required to cherish, we feel that in the case of the 
believer no less than in that of Christ Himself, it 
is the source from which springs all the strength 
for the performance of duty and the endurance of 
suffering, and that, just as Christ accounted for 
the unbelief of the Jews by the utter lack in them 
of this love of God (Jn 5%”), so, if we trace back to 
its beginnings the faith which the gospel inspires, 
it will be found to issue from the love to the 
Father who has revealed Himself in Christ. 

5. The love of man for Christ.—Of love for 
Christ there is almost no mention in the Synopties. 
In one utterance, indeed, Christ requires His. fol- 
lowers to Jove Him more than their closest earthly 
relatives (Mt 10%’). But the purpose of that saying, 
as is proved by the parallel passage, Lk 1476, is 
not so much to insist on a personal affection for 
Himself as the condition of discipleship, as to em- 
phasize the supreme worth of the good represented 
by His own Person, compared with which the joys 
of family life are to be esteemed as nothing. The 
nearest approach to any reference to love of Him- 
self as a motive for conduct is to be found in 
those passages in which He puts His own Person 
in the foreground, requiring of His disciples a 
readiness to sacrifice themselves for His sake (Mk 
8 10), and attaching high importance to the 
most trivial acts done in His name (Mk 9%: 44), 
On these occasions He identifies Himself with 
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His cause. When He requires devotion to Him- 
self, it is only another way of requiring devotion 
to the truth revealed in His Person. Thus He 
speaks of sufferings borne for His sake and the 
gospel’s (8 10”, cf. Lk 18°), and of being ashamed 
of Him and of His words (Mk 8°8, Lk 9°). In this 
spirit He welcomed the love displayed by the 
woman who anointed His feet in the Pharisee’s 
house, as a proof of the sincerity of the repentance 
which filled her heart, and of the vastness of the 
blessings she was conscious of having received 
(Lk 7%), 

In the Fourth Gospel, where the personal rela- 
tion to Christ is so strongly emphasized, there is 
more direct reference to love as the disposition the 
believer may be expected to display towards Christ. 
Jesus tells the Jews that if God were their Father 
they would love Him, for He proceeded forth and 
is come from God (8). Of the disciples He says, 
on the other hand, that the Father loveth them be- 
cause they have loved Him, and have believed that 
He came from God (167). Something is, indeed, 
still lacking in their love. He tells them in His 
farewell address: that if they loved Him they 
would rejoice because He said that He went unto 
the Father (1478). But though their love be not 
perfect, He can confidently reckon upon it. He 
would only remind them, as He does more than 
once in the course of that address, that a true 
love for Him will manifest itself in the keeping 
of His commandments (14?! 7), So it had been 
with His own love for the Father (14°). So let it 
be with the disciples. Let them prove the sin- 
cerity of their love to Him by the loyalty of their 
obedience. Such a relationship to Himself, love 
manifesting itself in faithful fulfilment of His 
commandments, is the condition upon which the 
giving of the Paraclete is promised (14). Where 
it exists, Christ promises the enjoyment of the 
closest communion with the Father and Himself 
It is quite in keeping with the emphasis 
that has been laid upon love throughout the 
Gospel as the relation which must exist between 
the disciple and Christ, that in the final scene 
with Peter in the Epilogue He should thrice 
address to him the question, ‘Lovest thou me?’ 
(21-17), as if to suggest that such love is the in- 
dispensable qualification on the part of one who 
would be a true shepherd of Christ’s flock. 

In view of these quotations, it is difficult to understand 
Ritschl’s statement (Rechtf. wu. Vers. iii. 560), that, apart from 
Jn 2115.16, there is no reference in the NT to love towards 
Christ. Certainly it is the case that, for the most part, faith is 
the usual formula to indicate the relation of the believer to 
Him. But it is quite in accordance with the general character 
of this Gospel, with its conception of a mystical union between 
the believer and Christ (151), to use warmer colours to paint 
the devotion of the believer, and to describe that complete 
self-surrender to Christ, which is the true relation to Him, as 
the work of love. 

6. The love of man to man.—Alongside of the 
first great commandment to love the Lord our 
God, Christ places a second, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself’? (Mk 12%). The high im- 
portance He assigned to this duty is evident from 
the place He gives it alongside of the command- 
ment to love God. ‘There is none other com- 
mandment greater than these’ (2b.). Both are 
ethical in their nature. The ceremonial observ- 
ances in which Christ’s contemporaries thought to 
find the fulfilment of this first commandment are 
never to be allowed to stand in the way of the 
performance of the offices of love towards our 
fellow-men. These latter, because they are ethical, 
are the weightier matters of the Law which are 
on no account to be omitted (Mt 23”). To refuse 
to support one’s parents, on the plea that one 
desires to make an offering of the money that 
might be used for this purpose, is to make a 
travesty of religion (Mk 7°48), The ethical stands 
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aboye the ceremonial. God desires mercy, not 
sacrifice (Mt 12"). The first commandment may be 
to love the Lord our God, but when it is a question 
of showing love towards our brother man or per- 
forming some act of worship towards God, there 
ean be no doubt which is to come first, ‘Leave 
there thy gift before the altar, and first go thy 
way; be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift \(5™*). 
In the enunciation of this second great com- 
mandment, Christ specifies the love which men 
are required to show for one another as the love 
of one’s neighbour. Doubtless the word was sug- 
gested by the precept from Leviticus which He 
quoted, just as the form of the first commandment 
is based, as we have seen, upon the language of 
Deuteronomy. When we inquire as to the wide- 
ness of the circle denoted by the term ‘neighbour,’ 
we seem to find an answer in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, which was told, according to 
Lk., in response to the question that had been put, 
‘Who is my neighbour?’ (Lk 10°87), But in its 
present form that parable gives no satisfactory 
answer to the question. After telling the story of 
what befell the traveller, how he was maltreated 
by the thieves and passed by in his miserable 
peaht by the priest and the Levite, and how at 
ast the Samaritan took compassion on him, Christ 
asks, ‘ Which now of those three, thinkest thou, was 
neighbour unto him that fell among the thieves?’ 
The answer is, the Samaritan ; and the conclusion 
of the parable seems to be that it was the traveller’s 
duty to love the Samaritan, z.e. that the term 
‘neighbour’ is wider than the lawyer who had put 
the question seemed to imagine, and must be held 
to embrace any who by their conduct prove them- 
selves worthy of the name, whether they be Jews 
or not (so Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 268). This is 
certainly the logical conclusion from the parable as 
it at present stands, but it is questionable whether 
this can have been the lesson Christ desired to en- 
force by it. It starts with the object of proving 
who is one’s neighbour in the sense of diligendus 
(v.”*), and ends by proving who is the traveller’s 
neighbour in the sense of diligens, v.** (Jiilicher, 
Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, ii. 596). The nearest 
approach that it reaches to a definition of the 
term ‘neighbour’ in the sense required is contained 
in the ‘Go and do thou likewise’ with which it 
concludes. The usual method of interpreting the 
parable is to find the answer to the question 
in the practical lesson enforced by that exhorta- 
tion, and to conclude that our neigubour is anyone 
who requires our help. But in view of the 
immediately preceding statement that the neigh- 
bour of the traveller was the Samaritan who had 
compassion on him, it seems utterly incongruous 
to conclude that the design of the parable is to 
teach that one’s neighbour is not one’s benefactor, 
-but anyone that one can benefit, i.e. in this case 
that the traveller was the neighbour of the 
Samaritan. So we can only conclude that Lk. is 
responsible for the introduction of the parable in 
connexion with this question of the lawyer’s, and 
that whatever the original purpose for which it 
was related, it was certainly not designed to give 
an answer to the question, ‘Who is my neigh- 
bour?’ in the sense of ‘Who is the person I am 
required to love?’ 
ut the precise scope of the term ‘neighbour’ in 
the mouth of Christ is of the less importance, as 
it is only on the occasion of His interview with 
the scribe (Mk 12-4, Mt 22-4) that He thus 
defines the limits within which one is to show love 
towards one’s fellow-men, and there, as we have 
seen, He is evidently formulating His answer in 
the language of the OT commandment. In opposi- 
tion to the narrow sense in which the term 
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‘neighbour’ was interpreted by His contem- 
poraries, who could add to the injunction to love 
their neighbour a corollary to the effect that they 
were to hate their enemy (Mt 5*), Christ enjoined 
a love which was to embrace both friend and 
enemy (v.*). The Golden Rule which Christ has 
given men to guide them in their offices of love 
takes us far beyond the circle of neighbours in 
the narrow Jewish sense. The command runs, 
‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men (not 
your neighbours) should do unto you, do ye even 
so to them’ (7). We are to show love to all. 
‘Whosoever shall smite thee,’ ‘if any man will 
sue thee,’ ‘ whosoever shall compel thee,’ ‘he that 
asketh thee,’ ‘he that would borrow of thee,’ — these 
are the phrases with which Christ introduces those 
to whom He commands His disciples to show 
love (5%). Sometimes He describes them as 
‘brothers’ (572-24 73-5 181. 21f- 35), not in the sense 
of those who are bound to us by natural ties, in 
which sense brotherly love is practised by the 
Gentiles as well (5%), nor in the sense of fellow- 
citizens of the Kingdom of God (so B. Weiss; 
Westcott, The Epistles of St. John, note on 1 Jn 2°), 
in which sense the word would reproduce in a 
new form the limitation that attached to the 
Jewish interpretation of the term ‘neighbour,’ but 
in the same wide sense as He applies the term 
‘Father’ to God. He is the Father not only of 
the members of the Kingdom, but of all mankind 
(5%), and by using the term ‘brother’ to denote 
the objects of our love, Christ will suggest that 
it is to be a love as wide and all-embracing as 
that of the Father in heaven, who bestows His 
bounties on good and evil,—a love not only of 
those who are members of the Kingdom of God, but 
of all who have the right to look up and claim God 
as their Father in heaven (Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 
270f.). The command to forgive our brother his 
trespasses (18°) is interpreted in the widest sense 
in 6, when, in place of forgiving our brother, 
Christ speaks of forgiving men their trespasses. 
From various occasional utterances of Christ we 
can form a general idea of the nature of the love 
which He expects men to display in their relations 
to one another. Its unselfishness on the one side, 
and its interest in the welfare of others on the 
other, are features which continually appear in 
the exhortations in which He seeks to inculcate it. 
In illustration of the unselfish spirit which He 
commends, He urges His hearers to invite to their 
banquets not their friends and kinsmen who may 
invite them in return, but the poor, the maimed, 
the lame and the blind, who cannot recompense 
them (Lk 14”), In the same spirit He bids 
men lend, hoping for nothing (6°, according to 
the translation of undév dedrifovres best suited to 
the context). Another aspect of the unselfish- 
ness which is characteristic of the spirit of love 
Christ would instil, is the suppression of those 
vindictive feelings which are prone to rise when 
we experience ill-treatment from others. We are 
required to forgive those who have wronged us, not 
seven times, but seventy times seven (Mt 1874) ; 
to be so far from resenting injury we receive from 
another that we turn the other cheek to the 
smiter, allow him who would take away our coat 
to have our cloak also, and go two miles with him 
who would compel us to go one (5*-#); to love 
our enemies, and to pray for them that persecute 
us (5“). Again, this unselfishness will exhibit 
itself in the absence of all self-assertion or desire 
to attain pre-eminence among our fellows. Such 
self-exaltation is characteristic of the scribes and 
Pharisees (Mk 12°, Mt 23°), and of the Gentiles 
(Mk 10%, Lk 225). But the follower of Christ, 
who came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister, and who was among His disciples as he 
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that serveth, will be ready to stoop to the lowliest 
service (Mk 10%-#, Lk 22°6-), and will seek for 
self-exaltation only through self-abasement (Lk 
144), 

But while love is thus regardless of self, it will 
ever seek to advance the good of others. It will 
give readily to supply their demands (Mt 5”, Lk 
6°). Nay, it will be quick to anticipate them. 
It will teach us to put ourselves in their place and 
realize what they stand in need of. ‘All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them’ (Mt 7, Lk 6%). We shall 
not hesitate to share with them our earthly goods. 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive’ is a 
saying of Christ’s preserved by St. Paul (Ac 20*) 
which is not recorded in the Gospels. In the 
picture which Christ has painted of the Judgment, 
He claims as offices of love performed towards 
Himself acts of kindness done to our unfortunate 
fellow-creatures (Mt 25*+*°), That is the wise use 
of our riches whereby we make to ourselves friends 
of those whom we benefit (Lk 16%). But we shall 
care not only for our brother’s worldly interests, 
but also for his spiritual welfare. We are solemnly 
warned to give heed lest we cause him to stumble 
(Mk 9”, Lk 173). It is not the will of our Father 
which is in heaven that one of these little ones, 
z.e. the humblest member of the Kingdom of God, 
should perish (Mt 18%). And while we are careful 
to avoid the censorious spirit which takes delight 
in uncharitable judgment of the faults of others 
(7), we shall still feel it our duty to rebuke our 
brother when he trespasses, and to endeavour to 
reclaim him from his sin (18"*). 

One other point worthy of notice in connexion 
with the duty of brotherly love which Christ 
inculeates, is the light in which this duty is pre- 
sented in view of the love which we experience at 
the hands of God. At the root of all that Christ 
says regarding the love which we should display 
to one another lies the great truth of the Father- 
hood of God. That word of St. John’s, ‘We love 
because he first loved us’ (1 Jn 4"), expresses the 
position which Christ takes up. To forgive another 
his trespasses and to recompense an injury with 
kindness, to love one’s enemies and to pray for 
them that persecute one, appears the height of 
magnanimity from the standpoint of the natural 
man. But Christ puts the matter in a new light. 
He reminds us of the love with which God treats 
man, undeserving as he is, and of the readiness with 
which He forgives us our offences. In the parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant (Mt 18*-*) He exhibits 
in its true light the conduct of the man who, freely 
forgiven at the hands of God, yet refuses to for- 
give his brother who has offended him. And as 
our indignation burns at the behaviour of the 
unforgiving servant in the parable, we realize that 
so far from the forgiveness of those who have 
offended us being the magnanimous conduct we 
had imagined, it is a simple duty, the non-fulfil- 
ment of which calls for severest condemnation. 

In the Fourth Gospel the duty of love to our 
brother is laid down with the utmost distinctness, 
though the references are comparatively few. As 
in the Synoptics Christ had summed up the Law 
and the Prophets in the Golden Rule to do unto 
others whatsoever we would that they should do 
to us, so here He concentrates His ethical teaching 
to His disciples in the new commandment to love 
one another as He has loved them (13% 15). It 
was a new commandment in the new emphasis 
with which it was enjoined, in the new place 
assigned to it as the one principle in which the 
Law and the Prophets find fulfilment (Mt 7% 51, 
ef. Ro 13°, Gal 5%), in the new sanction it received 
through the appeal to Christ’s own example. He 
declares that the keeping of this commandment is 


the sure test whereby His disciples may be recog- 
nized by others (13%). It is by their fulfilment of 
it alone that they may enjoy such close communion 
with Him as He enjoys with His Father (15%), . 
He has given them an example in His own Person ~ 
of the love they are to practise. At the last meal 
with His disciples, at which this new command- 
ment was given, He had Himself washed their 
feet, to enforce the injunction to lowly service 
which He laid upon them (13":), But this act of 
condescension on the part of the Master was 
typical of the self-denying love which He had dis- 
played throughout His whole intercourse with 
them, that love which reached its culminating 
point in the willing sacrifice of His life. It is to 
this that He points when He urges them to love 
one another as He has loved them. ‘Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends’ (15%). 

It has been urged that the brotherly love which 
is thus commended in the Fourth Gospel falls short 
of that enjoined in the Synoptics, in respect that it 
is limited to the circle of the Christian brother- 
hood. While Christ in the Synoptics commands 
us to love our neighbour, and insists that the love 
which He enjoins must embrace not only our 
friends but our enemies, we read in the Fourth 
Gospel of a love for one another (13% 151% 17), 
The reciprocal pronoun points to a limitation of 
the love to the Christian brotherhood. The Chris- 
tians are known not by their love for others, but 
by their mutual love amongst themselves (H. 
Holtzmann, Handcom. on Jn 13}, Neutest. Theol. 
li. 388f.; O. Holtzmann, Johannesevang. 76, 266). 
And as the love which the believer is exhorted to 
practise is limited to the Christian brotherhood, so 
also, it is maintained, is that of Christ Himself, 
which is held up as an example. The Fourth 
Gospel and St. Paul both cite the death of Christ 
as the highest proof that can be given of His love; 
but St. Paul finds in it a proof of His love for His 
enemies (Ro 5°), whereas the Evangelist adduces 
it as a proof of His love for His friends (15%). 
Such love of friends, it is maintained, is the 
highest love the Gospel recognizes. Of love for 
one’s enemies it knows nothing (O. Holtzmann, 
ib. 87, 276; H. Holtzmann, Handcom. on Jn 15%, 
Neutest. Theol. ii. 477). 

We must admit that there is so much truth in 
the contention that, as a matter of fact, the love 
referred to in 13%6 15!-17 is a love of Christian 
brethren for one another. It would be quite un- 
warrantable to find the novelty of the command- 
ment 13% in the wideness of its scope, to which 
there is no reference at all in the contéxt. But it 
is equally unwarrantable to explain that novelty 
as consisting in the narrowness of the circle within 
which Christ, in the context, insisted on its fulfil- 
ment, as if this commandment to practise brotherly 
love were an advance upon the old injunction to 
love one’s neighbour. (So Grotius: ‘Novum autem 
dicit, quia non agit de dilectione communi om- 
nium, sed de speciali Christianorum inter se, qua 
tales sunt’; ef. Kélbing, SK, 1845, pp. 685-694). 
It is a mistake to take the commandment in 
any exclusive sense, as if there were any con- 
trast implied to the wider commandment of the 
Synoptics. Christ speaks of the love of Chris- 
tian brethren for one another, either because He 
had had occasion immediately before to give His 
disciples a lesson on the manner in which they 
should be ready to render loving service to one 
another (1327), or because it was natural to look 
for the display of this spirit of love He would 
inculeate first of all within the smailer circle of 
those who stood in close relation to Him and te 
one another. It is not a question of confining 
their love to their Christian brethren, but of dis- 
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laying it towards those with whom they come 
into closest contact. 

In the same way as Christ urges them to show 
their love to those who stand nearest to them, He 
represents His own love as issuing in the sacrifice 
He made for them, His friends. He does not 
mean that it was because of the love they had 
shown Him as friends that He responded with this 
culminating proof \of love in return. On the con- 
trary, He calls them friends because they are the 
objects of His love (15%*). His sacrifice has not 
been evoked by the friendship they have displayed. 
It is rather their friendship that is the response 
to the love He has cherished for them, of which 
that sacrifice was the culminating proof. 

While we recognize, then, that in this farewell 
conversation with His disciples, the love which 
Christ urges them to display is in the first instance 
a love of one toward another, we cannot admit that 
there is any intention on the part either of the Evan- 

elist or of Christ Himself to limit the practice of 
it to the Christian brotherhood. The circumstances 
in which the address was spoken sufliciently ex- 
plain the form in which the commandment is 
given, and the manner in which Christ’s example 
is appealed to. The Teacher who had inculcated 
a love which was to embrace friend and enemy 
alike might well feel constrained to give His own 
disciples the commandment to love one another. 
And He who had given His life as a ransom for 
many might well remind those who stood nearest 
to Him that they were among the many for whom 
the sacrifice was made, and appeal to cas to love 
one another as He had loved them. 
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LOWLINESS. — The modest attitude of mind 
and demeanour which characterized our Lord as a 
man. It is in contrast with, though not in contra- 
diction to, the greatness both of His station and 
of His claims. He describes Himself (Mt 11%) as 
‘lowly in heart,’ and the word employed (razrewés) 
is accurately translated by the Eng. ‘lowly’ and 
the Lat. humilis as denoting that which is near 
the earth, low as opposed to lofty, bowed down as 
opposed to erect. Though sometimes used in a 
bad sense, as indicating meanness of spirit, this is 
not at all its necessary or common signification. 
In the moral sense it is opposed to proud, haughty, 
self-assertive. The adjective occurs elsewhere in 
the NT (Lk 1, 2 Co 101, Ja 19 4°, 1 P 55); and the 
noun rareivodpootyn and the verb ramewdw are even 
of more frequent occurrence. Both noun and verb 
are used by St. Paul (Ph 2*8) in describing the 
kévwois of Christ, where a twofold lowliness is 
declared of Him : (1)in becoming man, (2) as a man. 
In the prophecy of Zechariah (9°) the Messianic 
King is foretold as being ‘lowly and riding upon 
an ass’; but in the passages es the prophecy 
is pe (Mt 215, Jn 12"), the action is given in 
both cases. The adjective is altogether omitted 
by St. John, and is rendered ‘meek’ (zpais) by 
St. Matthew. See also artt. MEEKNESS and 
HUMILIty. E. C. DARGAN. 


LUKE.—The only reliable sources for the life of 
Luke are his Acts of the Apostles, and, in a very 
slight degree, his Gospel, and the Epistles of St. 
Paul. The biography found in many MSS of the 
Gospel in Latin, and printed, for example, in 
Wordsworth and White’s Novwm Testamentum 
Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, Pars i. (Oxonii, 
1889-1898), pp. 269-272, can hardly be considered 


reliable, by whomsoever composed. Some of its 
statements will be quoted below. 

1. Name.—The name Aoveds appears to be unex- 
ampled elsewhere. The modern accentuation is 
no doubt correct, and this at once proclaims it as a 
contraction or shorter form of some cther name, 
It belongs in fact to the class of pet names 
(Lalinamen, Kosenamen in German), as a glance at 
the long list of such in Jannaris’ Historical Gr. 
Gram. (London, 1897), § 287, will show. The NT 
itself is not without examples of such names ; D/Aas 
(Zcrdas) for Dirovavés, ’Apardids (Ro 168) for AumrNlaros, 
’Oduprds (Ro 16!) for ‘Odvumriddwpos, Anuads (Col 44) 
for Anunrpios, "Eradpas (Col 41%) for ’Exappdé:ros, 
*Amodndas for Amo\Advios, Znvas (Tit 3!) for Znvddwpos, 
"Avturdas (Rev 2°) for Avriaarpos, Zrepavas (1 Co 16%) 
for Zrepaynpdpos. The shorter names are less 
technical and more friendly than the others. There 
can be little doubt that Aovxds is short for Aovxavés, 
and indeed this latter form is very frequent in the 
oldest forms of the Latin Bible, in the title of the 
Gospel. There appears to be no example of the 
nominative in MSS, but the accusative CATA 
LUCANUM is regular (see C. H. Turner in J7hSt, 
vi. (1904-1905), pp. 256-258). Monsignor Mercati, 
of the Vatican Library, has found an instance even 
of the nominative, on the sarcophagus of Concord- 
ius at Arles, MATTEUS MARCUS LUCANVS IOANNES 
(ib. p. 485).* The name Lucanus suggests ‘ Lu- 
canian,’ a native of the district of Southern Italy ; 
it also suggests the Latin poet, a member of the 
gens Annea, nephew of Seneca the philosopher. 
But neither of these suggestions seems to lead us 
further in the attempt to trace the ancestry or 
family of the Third Evangelist. 

2. Origin.—The Latin biography above reterred 
to calls Luke a Syrian of Antioch. This is almost 
certainly due to a mistaken interpretation of Ac 13, 
where a different person, with a different name, 
Lucius, is mentioned. If that be not the explana- 
tion, the selection of Antioch may be due to a 
guess, which sought to connect him with an im- 
portant city. Some have thought that ‘ Antioch- 
ensis’ is right, but that ‘Syrus’ is wrong, and 
would claim him for Pisidian Antioch, a place of 
much less importance. In the absence of other 
evidence, this second theory would be possible, as 
Pisidian Antioch is much nearer the historical 
scene on which he first appears and figures promi- 
nently in the missionary journeys of St. Paul. 
The Book of Acts itself, however, seems to yield 
up the secret. If we concentrate our attention on 
that part of the narrative which tells of St. Paul’s 
visit to Philippi, we observe certain peculiarities 
about it which distinguish it from the other parts. 
In the first place, we observe that in 16° ‘a 
certain man of Macedonia’ (rs implies that the 
author could name him if he chose) is mentioned 
as appearing to St. Paul in a dream at Troas, and 
inviting him to cross over into Macedonia. In the 
following verse, the first ‘We’ passage begins :— 
‘we sought immediately.’ The Macedonians did 
not differ from other Greeks in their appearance 
or dress, and why should the author conceal the 
name of the Macedonian, if not from modesty? 
The present writer can feel no doubt that Luke 
and Paul met in Troas, and conversed together, 
expectant of a sign of the Spirit’s will; that, as 
the result of their impressive talk, St. Paul saw a 
vision of his companion of the previous day, who 
appeared to be addressing him in the words of 
v. 9; and, in accordance with the belief of the 
time, considered—who shall say wrongly ?—that 
the Spirit had spoken through this dream. V.” 
of ch. 16 is even more important\ in this connexion 
for the information it supplies :—‘ Philippi, which 

* The present writer has recently seen it on the mould of this 
sarcophagus at the Museum of St. Germain near Paris. 
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is a city of Macedonia, the first of its district, a 
Roman colony.’ The characterization of Philippi 
might almost be styled gratuitous. Since the 
battle of B.c. 42 this place was well known to 
all persons of any education. Further, one might 
judge from this passage that it was the only 
Roman colony mentioned in Acts. This is far from 
being the case. Corinth, Lystra, Ptolemais, and 
Pisidian Antioch, to mention no others, were also 
Roman colonies ; yet the author affixes the title to 
Philippi only. Again, we know that Philippi was 
not regarded by all as the chief town of its district. 
The author is clearly taking a side as against those 
who regarded Thessalonica or Amphipolis as the 
chief town of that district. The rivalry between 
cities was a characteristically Greek quality, which 
finds a parallel in the more modern rivalry between 
Dole and Basangon. An instance in Asia Minor 
was that between Smyrna, Ephesus, and Perga- 
mum. We shall not be wrong in regarding the 
author as a native of Philippi. His fondness for 
the sea and all matters nautical, as well as his 
choice of a profession almost entirely confined to 
Greeks, already proclaim him a Greek. There are 
other indications that point to Philippi as his 
native place. V.18 of ch. 16, ‘where we thought 
there was a place of prayer,’ is quite natural, if 
the author, being a Gentile, had only a rough idea 
where the Jewish place of prayer in his native 
town was. Again, when Paul and Silas go to 
Thessalonica (Ac. 171), Luke is left behind in 
Philippi, and reappears in that neighbourhood 
afterwards (20**). 

3. Notes on his Life.—Of Luke’s early life little 
can be said, and that little is inference derived 
from his two books. If he were the son of a Greek 
freedman of a Roman master, this would account 
both for his name and his history. From the 
character of the language of his writings it is 
evident that he had a good education, both rhe- 
torical and medical. It is impossible to say where 
he was educated, as higher education was wide- 
spread in the Greek world. About his disposition 
something can be said. From the frequent refer- 
ences to the poor in his Gospel and his loving 
attachment to Paul, as well as his self-effacement, 
it seems not too fanciful to picture him as a man 
of modest, tender, sympathetic, and constant 
nature. His circumstances appear to have been 
good; otherwise he could hardly have followed 
Paul as he did, ministering to his ailing body. 
The present writer has little doubt that the reason 
why Titus, though a valued coadjutor of St. Paul, 
is not mentioned in Acts, is that he was Luke’s 
brother, especially as the only natural way to take 
the words roy ddedpdy in 2 Co 1238 is as ‘ his brother,’ 
i.e. the brother of the man previously mentioned, 
that is, of Titus. Luke as a teacher was not so 
prominent as Titus, and hence is not named there. 
The true meaning of the passage would have been 
understood long ago, had it not been for the 
obscuration produced by the ecclesiastical sense of 
the term ‘ brother.’ 

The only part of Luke’s life of which we know 
much is the part he spent travelling in St. Paul’s 
company. They met first at Troas, and journeyed 
together from there by Samothrace and Neapolis 
to Philippi (Ac 16!-!?). In Philippi Luke remained 
after Paul had gone, and they appear to have been 
separated for a little over five years (according to 
Ramsay’s chronology). After meeting again, al- 
most certainly at Philippi (Ac 20*»), they appear 
to have remained together till the death of St. 
Paul. Certainly they were together on St. Paul’s 
last journey along the coast of Asia Minor and 
Syria, up to Jerusalem (Ac 21), and on the 
eventful voyage to Puteoli and Rome (ch. 27). In 
Rome he appears with St. Paul (Col 414, Philem 24), 
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It is probable that he devoted himself mainly to 
medical and literary work, and not so much to 
evangelization. The Latin biography states that 
he never married, and that he died at the age of 
74 in Bootia (some MSS., Bithynia). Another 
tradition has it that he died at Constantinople, 
and his sarcophagus, said to have been brought 
from there, is now pointed out in the Church of 
Santa Giustina, at Padua. 


LirERATURE.—The above art. is largely indebted to Sir 
W.M. Ramsay’s St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen’, 
the most sympathetic study of Luke in existence. See also his 
Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? A study in the Credidility of 
St. Luke®; ef. R. J. Knowling’s Introduction to the Acts of the 
Apostles in The Hwpositor’s Gr. Test., vol. ii. (Lond. 1900); 
Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke (Lond. 1882) ; 
Harnack, Lukas der Areat ( Leipzig, 1906). 
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i. Tue Synortic Proptem.—To a student of the 
Synoptic Problem St. Luke’s Gospel is the most 
interesting of the three. Indeed, we may confidently 
affirm that, but for St. Luke, the Synoptic Problem 
would never have existed. For the connexions 
between St. Matthew and St. Mark are compara- 
tively simple and are easily explained. It is only 
when we read St. Luke that the perplexing ques- 
tions which constitute the Problem arise. We have 
first to explain the fact of his omissions (@) of 
Markan matter, (b) of Matthean; next, his addi- 
tions (a) of narrative, (0) of discourse ; thirdly, his 
variations from the other Gospels in arrangement 
(a) of Markan matter, (b) of Matthean; then we 
must examine his editorial work, which consists 
(a) of prefaces to introduce a section, (0) of concln- 
sions to wind it up, (¢) of explanatory notes, (d) of 
corrections, alike in fact, in style, and in grammar ; 
lastly, we must consider cases where he agrees with 
St. Matthew against St. Mark, and cases where he 
alone of the Synoptists has some contact with St. 
John. Anyone who attempts to solve the Problem 
by neglecting one or more of these factors, may 
fascinate the reader by the simplicity of his pro- 
posals, but he does so at the expense of success. 
He has not really grappled with the Problem, and 
therefore has not solved it. . If, on the other hand, 
the reader thinks the proposals which are here 
offered too intricate; if he accuses the writer of 
vacillation, because two or more solutions are fre- 
quently offered of the same difficulty, let him 
reflect that in mathematics—the most exact of 
sciences—a similar fact may be observed. For 
every quadratic equation has two solutions, and 
when the Radcliffe Observer published his calcula- 
tion of the distance of the sun from the earth, the 
answer came out as a double quadratic with four 
variations. Similar complications should be ex- 
pected in an intricate literary problem like this. 
Let the beginner cultivate patience and suspense 
of judgment. He will have made good progress, if 
he learns to suspect the man who is too simple or 
too confident. 

4. Solutions offered in the past.—Augustine, 
bishop of Hippo, at the close of the 4th cent., was 
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the first writer who made a serious attempt to 
solve the Synoptic Problem, He was guided partly 
by tradition, but chiefly by a careful examination 
of the internal evidence which the Gospels offer. 
In that age it was perhaps inevitable that he 
should assume, what modern critics are almost 
united in denying, that the Apostle Matthew was 
the author of the First Gospel in its present form. 
From this fundamental error it inevitably followed 
that he assumed the priority of St. Matthew, and 
spoke of St. Mark as the ‘ abbreviator and humble 
follower of St. Matthew.’ St. Luke he held to 
have copied from the other two. Augustine’s in- 
fluence in the Western Church was so transcendent, 
that his opinion on these intricate questions was 
accepted without examination until quite modern 
times, Strange to say, the founders of the famous 
Tiibingen school in theology, though they reversed 
most of the traditional beliefs, adhered to this. 
They upheld the priority of St. Matthew, not for 
any literary reason, but for a dogmatic one. The 
miraculous element is somewhat less prominent in 
St. Matthew than it is in St. Mark; therefore, 
they argued, he must be the earlier writer. 

2. Priority of St. Mark.—The notion of the 
priority of St. Matthew has, however, been so com- 
pletely beaten off the field, that we need not spend 
time in refuting it. Suffice it to say that even so 
conservative a writer as Dr. Salmon, the late 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, admitted that 
St. Mark’s is the archaic Gospel. And no wonder, 
for it is simple where the others are complex; it is 
meagre where they are rich; it is a chronicle while 
they are histories; it contains Latin and Aramaic 
words which they have translated or removed. 
For example, in Mk 15%9 we find the Latin word 
kevrupiwy, but in the parallel passages St. Matthew 
writes éxarévrapxos and St. Luke éxarovrdpxns. Both 
Eyangelists felt that they must not disfigure their 
pages with St. Mark’s ‘ barbarism,’ and the different 
forms which they used indicate independent action. 
Who, on the other hand, could suppose that St. 
Mark found éxarévrapxos in St. Matthew, and de- 
liberately altered it into kevruplwy, or that St. Luke 
found éxaréyrapyxos, and deliberately altered it into 
_ é€xarovrdpxns ? For these and other reasons it is 
maintained in all orthodox schools of criticism that 
St. Matthew and St. Luke made use of St. Mark. 
Indeed, St. Mark’s Gospel furnishes the historical 
framework for the others. Equally certain is. it 
that St. Matthew and St. Luke were unacquainted 
with each other’s writings. Whatever agreement 
exists between them in non-Markan sections comes 
from their use of a common source. Augustine 
therefore is wrong in every particular. 

8. The doctrine of a proto-Mark, of a deutero- 
Mark, and of a trito-Mark.—It has, however, long 
been debated whether St. Mark’s Gospel in its 
complete form lay before St. Matthew and St. 
Luke. Many critics have held that St. Luke, at 
any rate, had only an Urmarkus—a term which 
has been used in Germany to signify a document 
shorter than our St. Mark, earlier in date, and 
free from those ‘picturesque’ additious which 
strike the reader of St. Mark’s Gospel. Of late 
years there has been a growing tendency, both in 
Germany and in England, to repudiate the doctrine 
of an Urmarkus. Dr. Swete, without arguing the 
question at length, expresses the opinion that we 
can dispense with it. The Dean of Westminster 
is more positive in setting it aside. Nor is this 
surprising. ‘Those who reject the oral hypothesis 
_are beginning to feel that they cannot multiply 
documents at pleasure. Litera scripta manet. It 
St. Mark’s Gospel circulated in the Apostolic age 
in three widely different editions, it is impossible 
to believe that the first and second editions 
perished without being noticed by such scholars 
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as Origen and Jerome. Nor is it conceivable, as 
some maintain, that St. Mark entrusted his first 
edition to St. Luke, who incorporated it into his 
Gospel, but allowed no one else to make use of it. 
No wonder that with men who have an historical 
sense such hypotheses are unpalatable. But the 
oral hypothesis readily admits of, nay requires, 
these gradual growths in St. Mark. Under it 
there is no difficulty whatever in believing that 
St. Luke’s (oral) St. Mark was much shorter than 
St. Matthew’s, and that St. Matthew’s had not 
received the final touches. In fact, the oral hypo- 
thesis solves the Synoptic Problem. The docu- 
mentary hypothesis fails to do so. Both are 
equally hypothetical. And those who declare the 
oral hypothesis to be incredible have never, as yet, 
fairly tackled the arguments on which it rests, or 
sufficiently taken into account the habits of the 
East and of that age. This, however, is not the 
place to plead for the oral hypothesis, nor has the 
present writer any wish to do more than demand 
for it a dispassionate consideration. In the ex- 
amination which follows he will not assume its 
truth. 

ii, AnALysis oF Sv. Luxkr’s GosPEL Accorp- 
ING TO THE SOURCES USED.—41. First Source—St. 
Mark.—St. Mark’s Gospel (oral or written) was 
not merely used by St. Luke, it forms the back- 
bone of his Gospel. It is hardly too much to 
say that without St. Mark there would have been 
neither a St. Luke nor a St. Matthew. But, as we 
have already intimated, there is strong reason for 
concluding that St. Luke used a much shorter 
work, not merely than our St. Mark, but than the 
St. Mark which lay before the redactor of St. 
Matthew. In short, he used an Urmarkus or an 
(oral) proto-Mark, By adopting this view we 
account at once (@) for his omissions, (6) for his 
variations from St. Mark’s order. He omitted 
nothing which his St. Mark contained: he ad- 
hered to St. Mark’s order in every section which 
he took directly from St. Mark. The marvellous 
simplification of the Synoptic Problem which this 
view offers can be appreciated only by those who 
have seriously endeavoured to explain to them- 
selves and justify to others St. Luke’s omissions 
and his order. 

But St. Luke’s omissions are so important that 
we must consider them at some length. In the 
Synopsis St. Mark’s Gospel is divided into 223 
sections, of which St. Luke omits 54. A group of 
sections is omitted between Mk 8% and 41. A 
much larger group—amounting to more than two 
out of St. Mark’s 16 chapters—is omitted between 
Mk 617 and 8. The remaining omissions consist 
of single sections scattered over the rest of St. 
Mark’s Gospel. Only from Mk 2 and 5 are no 
sections omitted. It is manifestly the duty of the 
critic to account for these omissions, and attempts 
have been made by harmonists to do so. Thus 
they have suggested (1) that St. Luke omitted 
what his readers would not value: being a Gentile 
himself, and writing for Gentiles, he naturally 
omitted sections which dealt with questions of 
Jewish interest ; (2) that he objected to repetition, 
and left out what he regarded as dittographies ; 
e.g. having given the feeding of 5000, he thought it 
unnecessary to narrate the feeding of 4000; having 
described the anointing of our Lord’s feet, he 
deemed it superfluous to record the anointing of 
His head. ‘These reasons, however, are quite in- 
adequate. St. Luke is particularly fond of allud- 
ing to Jewish customs, and Gentile Christians have 
always taken a deep interest in them. Further- 


more, the great majority of his omissions cannot be 
accounted for under either of the above heads. 
Thus he omits 25 out of St. Mark’s 86 proper 
He does so in defiance of his instincts as an 
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historian (Wright, NT Problems 56-90). Again, he 
omits the healing of the Syrophenician’s daughter 
(Mk 774%9)—the only case in which our Lord is 
recorded to have healed a Gentile. He omits 
the only journey which our Lord is said to have 
taken through Gentile lands (731-8). He omits 
our Lord’s teaching about the inferiority of he 
moral precepts of the Old Testament to those of 
the New (Mt 577-31. 33.38.43), All these topics were of 
overwhelming interest to Gentile readers, and we 
find it impossible to believe that St. Luke deliber- 
ately rejected them. The only satisfactory hypo- 
thesis is that he was not acquainted with them, as 
he would not be if he used a shorter recension of 
St. Mark and of the Logia. 

(a) Now, if St. Luke used an earlier recension of 
St. Mark, whether oral or written, it is reasonable 
to suspect that in several places he has preserved 
for us the primitive Petrine wording. He will 
occasionally be nearer to St. Peter’s teaching than 
is either St. Matthew or St. Mark. For, if the 
trito-Mark has made many additions to the primi- 
tive records, so also has he sometimes altered the 
tradition. Im the index to the Synopsis nine 
passages are pointed out in which St. Luke’s 
account is held to be the oldest, but there are 
probably many more. At any rate it is of the 
greatest advantage to the critic to feel that he is 
not always bound to vindicate the priority of St. 
Mark in details, however highly he may value it 
on the whole. And although subjective reasoning 
must always be received with caution, it ought not 
to be altogether discarded. 

(b) Although St. Luke omits, as we have seen, 
54 out of St. Mark’s 223 sections, he does not 
always omit them entirely, but has preserved short 
fragments or ‘scraps’ of 24 out of the 54. These 
‘scraps’ are always misplaced in his Gospel. In 
fact, the departure from St. Mark’s order is our 
chief means of detecting them. (They may be 
seen in the Synopsis, Table I. a.) No one is likely 
now to maintain that these ‘scraps’ were copied 
directly from a written St. Mark. It is surely 
incredible that they should have been torn from 
their context and misplaced. But if these ‘scraps’ 
came to St. Luke orally, is it conceivable that he 
was so careless as never to have discovered that he 
had a full account of them in writing before him ? 
To the present writer’s mind the very existence in 
St. Luke’s Gospel of these ‘scraps’ is conclusive 
proof that he used an abbreviated St. Mark. 
When, therefore, these ‘scraps’ reached him, he 
was not aware that they were Markan. For, if 
we mistake not, there were in the Apostolic age 
two kinds of oral tradition, both of which contri- 
buted much to the composition of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. First there was a vast body of uncodified 
fact, rudis indigestaque moles. Striking sayings 
were remembered apart from their surroundings, 
striking deeds were recorded without mention of 
place or person. These passed from mouth to 
mouth informally. Secondly, there was the regular 
course of catechetical teaching preserved by those 
catechists to whose ill-requited toil St. Paul bears 
testimony in Gal 6% From these men St. Luke 
derived the sections of the proto-Mark in their 
invariable order: from the former source he de- 
rived the ‘scraps’ of the deutero-Mark together 
with much other matter. 

(c) St. Matthew’s redactor frequently introduces 
non-Markan material into a Markan section, mix- 
ing the two together to the reader’s confusion. St. 
Luke avoids doing this, as a rule, rightly feeling 
that his sources ought to be treated with respect. 
But, of course, all the ‘scraps’ are amalgamated 
with and lost in other matter. 

(d) There are cases in which St. Luke corrects 
the proto-Mark or forsakes it in favour of other 
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sources. Not only does he polish St. Mark’s style 
in a multitude of instances, but in his third chapter 
he gives (with some additions) the account of the 
Baptist which he found in the second Source, pre- 
ferring it to the much shorter account which is 
found in St. Mark. The same thing is done in 
Mk 3%, He differs from the proto-Mark in hold- 
ing that only one of the malefactors who were 
hanged reviled our Lord, the other turned to Him 
for help (Lk 23°). In the account of the Eucharist 
(according to the true text) he puts the adminis- 
tration of the Cup before that of the Bread (Lk 
2217-19), following in all probability a local litur- 
gical usage of which several traces remain. These 
changes must have been made deliberately. And 
in all cases in which St. Luke or St. John corrects 
St. Mark, it is reasonable to believe that they had 
good warrant for doing so. 

(e) It used to be argued that the testimony of 
four men is true, and those passages which are 
found in more than one Gospel were held to be 
doubly or trebly attested. Criticism has consider- 
ably altered our view of this matter. No doubt 
the ‘Triple tradition’ deserves special respect. 
When three Gospels agree verbatim (as they seldom 
do for more than a few words at a time), they are 
reproducing a source which must be as old as, and 
may be considerably older than, any of them. 
Tradition assigns St. Mark’s Gospel to St. Peter’s 
teaching, and we are entitled to claim that at least 
the proto-Mark may in large measure be regarded 
as his work. In this there is scope for apologetics. 
But it is evident that, if three Evangelists are 
reproducing the same Source, they may be repro- 
ducing*its defects as well as its excellences. Their 
agreement proves the antiquity, but not the infalli- 
bility, of the original. Now Papias expressly as- 
serts that St. Mark’s Gospel is defective in order. 
And when we examine it critically we find that it 
is arranged topographically. It takes us first to 
the Jordan valley for our Lord’s Baptism, then to 
Galilee for His ministry ; after that comes a jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, followed by the Passion. Finally, 
the lost verses must have contained a journey into 
Galilee, for such a journey is expressly enjoined 
on the disciples. All three Synoptics adopt this 
arrangement, except that the final journey into 
Galilee is omitted by St. Luke, belonging, as it 
does, to the deutero-Mark. Can we accept St, 
Mark’s arrangement, supported, as it is, by St. 
Matthew and St. Luke? Is the testimony of three 
men true? No one until quite modern times has 
ever thought so. The traditional account is that 
it is partly true. The Galilean ministry was 
broken by visits to Jerusalem, which St. John 
alone records. Jn ignoring them the Synoptists 
were wrong. But the ministry in Jerusalem which 
the Synoptists give is assumed to have been un- 
broken by visits to Galilee, and must therefore 
merely be adjusted with Jn 12-20. This is im- 
probable. St. Mark assigns 360 verses to the 
ministry in Galilee, which is commonly supposed 
to have lasted three years, 251 to the ministry in 
Jerusalem, which lasted about a week. Events in 
real history seldom move so rapidly. Our conten- 
tion is that St. Mark is, as Papias says, and as his 
contemporaries probably well knew, defective in 
arrangement. Not only ought the ministry in the 
North to be broken by several visits to Jerusalem, 
but St. Mark’s account of the ministry in Jeru- 


salem ought to be broken by several visits to 


Galilee. Both ministries must be split up and 
dovetailed together, if we would attain to the true 
sequence of events. St. John corrects St. Mark 
by putting the Cleansing of the Temple into the 
first year’s ministry (Jn 21°?) instead of the last. 
The traditional view that there were two cleans- 
ings is discredited in every other case, and is parti- 
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cularly incredible here. But if St. Mark has 
misplaced it, he has misplaced also some other 
sections which adhere to it. And although we 
cannot with any confidence decide at which par- 
ticular visit to Jerusalem each of the recorded 
events happened, it is an enormous gain to the 
historian to be at liberty to distribute them. 

2. Second Source—St. Matthew’s Logia.— When 
Papias wrote that ‘St. Matthew compiled the 
Logia (or Utterances of our Lord) in the Hebrew 
dialect, and each man interpreted them as he was 
able,’ he cannot, as the traditionalists suppose, be 
alluding to our First Gospel, which was written 
(at Alexandria ?) in Greek. Critical opinion is fast 
coming round to the view that St. Matthew com- 
piled, not a formal Gospel, but a collection of our 
Lord’s Utterances, which was incorporated into 
our First Gospel, and formed so distinctive a feature 
of it, that the whole book was with some justice 
called ‘the Gospel according to St. Matthew.’ 
And if this collection was originally oral, as many 
who deny an oral Mark are ready to admit, there 
is nothing strange in our contention that St. Luke 
used it, when it was much shorter: in fact, he used 
a proto-Matthew. In that way we explain his 
omissions, which are more glaring even than his 
omissions from St. Mark, 

The question of order, which was complex in 
the case of the first Source, is simple here. For 
St. Luke’s order is entirely different from St. 
Matthew’s. Except on the rare occasions when 
St. Mark furnishes a clue, as he does in the 
account of the Baptist and of the Temptation, St. 
Luke arranges the Logia in one way, St. Matthew 
in another. Which, then, of these arrangements 
is to be preferred? Which Evangelist reproduced 
St. Matthew’s order? Not the redactor of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, for he has 
massed most of the ZLogia into five huge Dis- 
courses, which are impressive for Church reading, 
but can hardly correspond to any actual Sermons. 
Many critics, however, incline to believe that St. 
Luke has preserved the original order, because he 
has so scrupulously followed the order of the proto- 
Mark. Even if he has done so, we must not 
assume that he is any nearer the truth, for we 
have no right to suppose that St. Matthew, any 
more than St. Mark, had regard to anything else 
in arrangement than convenience in Church teach- 
ing. It seems to us, however, that there is con- 
siderable evidence to show that originally the Logia 
were piled one upon another in confused disorder, 
as they are in the Oxyrhynchus fragment, with no 
other prefaces than ‘Jesus said’ or ‘John said.’ 
Their arrangement into speeches was the work of 
later hands (Synopsis, xxv). If so, this was done 
by the art of contlation, which consists in picking 
out all the Utterances which dealt with one subject 
and arranging them into an artificial speech on 
that subject. Such speeches, of which the Sermon 
on the Mount is a typical example, do not corre- 
spond to any Sermon that was ever preached, 
but are compiled for the simplification of teaching, 
and for the preservation of important Utterances 
which were in danger of being lost. St. Matthew 
prefers long conflations. One of these covers three 
chapters (Mt 5-7), another two (24. 25), and three 
more one each (10. 13. 23). St. Luke’s conflations 
are shorter, never filling one chapter. They are 
therefore more numerous (we reckon nineteen of 
them) and more compact; for, whereas it is difficult 
to say what is the subject of the Sermon on the 
Mount or of the Charge to the Twelve, there is no 
such difficulty with St. Luke. In St. Matthew’s 
Eschatological Discourses (24. 25) the prophecies 
respecting the destruction of Jerusalem and those 
respecting the Second Coming of the Son of Man 
are inextricably blended together, as though the 


redactor regarded the two events as synchronous, 
whereas St, Luke separates them (Lk 1720-87 215-38) | 
and it may well be that our Lord habitually did so. 

The hypothesis of conflations may come as a 
shock to those who have been brought up in the 
belief that the Sermon on the Mount is a single 
discourse. We credit the Evangelists with some 
audacity. Their literary morality must not be 
judged by the standard of this century They 
were composing Gospels and not formal histories. 
They were providing for the need of an age which 
lived in daily expectation of the return of their 
Lord. The work was done wisely and well, for it 
has stood the test of time; but we must under- 
stand its limitations if we really care to attain to 
the truth. 

That the art of conflation was a real thing, 
actually practised by the Evangelists, can be fully 
proved only by a detailed examination into all the 
conflations ; and for that we have no space now; 
but it may help to remove prejudice if we compare 
St. Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 5-7) with 
St. Luke’s Sermon on the Plain (Lk 67%), Both 
begin with Beatitudes, and both end with the same 
Warning. We conclude, therefore, that the source 
contained the nucleus of asermon, But the proto- 
Mattheus had only three short and one long 
Beatitude, for St. Luke gives no more. In St. 
Matthew five others have been added by the 
deutero-Mattheus. St. Luke’s Beatitudes, short 
and long, are all expressed in the second person, 
owing to an editorial change made by him for the 
purpose of securing literary uniformity. In St. 
Luke, Woes follow the Blessings. St. Matthew 
contains Woes, but not here. Either, therefore, 
St. Luke borrowed these Woes from another source 
unknown to us, or they are mere editorial work to 
enhance the Blessings. Their close uniformity to 
the Blessings favours the latter view. The word- 
ing of the Warning, with which the Sermons end, 
has been slightly altered in St. Luke to suit the 
comprehension of readers who did not live in Pales- 
tine, and would not know the action of winter 
torrents on a wady. Between the Beatitudes and 
the Warning the Source must have contained some 
Utterances setting forth the Law of Love. Besides 
these, St. Matthew has collected much material, St. 
Luke comparatively little; for St. Matthew’s Ser- 
mon contains 107 verses, St. Luke’s only 30. Yet 
we cannot regard St. Luke’s Sermon as an abbre- 
viation of St. Matthew’s. True, he reproduces 26 
out of St. Matthew’s 107 verses; but he repro- 
duces 32 more of them in other parts of his Gospel, 
spreading them over no fewer than seven chapters. 
Again, he gives in his Sermon four passages (Lk 
624-26. 27. 34. 35. 87.38) which are not found in St. Mat- 
thew at all, and therefore do not come from the 
Logia. He adds two (6% 4°) which are given by St. 
Matthew in a different context. We are justified, 
therefore, in regarding the Sermons as in large part 
independent conflations. St. Luke’s subject, as 
usual, is precise, being simply the statement of the 
Law of Love ; but the most that we can say for St. 
Matthew is that he seems here to be setting forth 
the duty of Christian laymen, while in the charge 
to the Twelve he gives our Lord’s teaching about 
the duty of the clergy. 

It is a further proof of the fact of conflation 
that in some cases, where the subject-matter is so 
clearly marked that two Evangelists have collected 
the utterances respecting it, which may have been 
widely separated in the Source, into one conflation, 
they have nevertheless arranged the sections in 
different order. Thus in the Temptation, St. 
Matthew gives the second and third Temptations 
in one order, St. Luke in another. In the passage 
about the Ninevites, and Solomon and the Queen 
of the South (Mt 12%, Lk 11°48), two such 
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differences of arrangement occur. In the Woes on 
the Pharisees, St. Luke’s order (Lk 11574) differs 
repeatedly from St. Matthew’s (Mt 23!-), and the 
deutero-Mattheus supplies fresh Woes. It is, of 
course, possible that St. Luke was dissatisfied with 
St. Matthew’s order, and thought to improve upon 
it; it is more probable that he was not acquainted 
with it. 

In cases where the subject is less clearly marked, 
the Evangelists collect the utterances into inde- 
pendent conflations. But there is one very instruc- 
tive example. Both Evangelists have gathered 
together our Lord’s teaching on the subject of 
prayer. St. Matthew has put it into the Sermon 
on the Mount (Mt 6*18), St. Luke into an inde- 
pendent conflation (Lk 111). St. Luke, however, 
has very properly included in his conflation the 
utterance, ‘ Ask, and it shall be given to you,’ etc. 
St. Matthew has put this also into the Sermon on 
the Mount, but in a different department (Mt 771). 
Why is this? The words ‘pray’ or ‘ prayer’ do 
not occur in it, and the redactor of St. Matthew, 
acting, as we are all liable to do, mechanically, did 
not perceive that this Zogion dealt with prayer. 
St. Luke was more observant. 

That the original Zogia had no prefaces beyond 
‘Jesus said,’ etc., is shown by four remarkable 
cases in which St. Matthew (37 1274 85 161) applies to 
the Scribes and Pharisees, 7.e. to the ruling class, 
denunciations which in St. Luke (8! 11159. 16) 
are addressed to the lower orders. Plainly the 
Evangelists were left to gather from the contents 
of the Zogion the persons to whom it was ad- 
‘dressed. St. Luke’s pronounced dislike of the 
rabble made him incline to them, while St. 
Matthew’s indictment of the upper class led him 
into the opposite direction. It may well be that 
both Evangelists were mistaken, At any rate the 
limitations under which they worked must be 
acknowledged by all seekers after truth. 

The contents of the second Source may be seen 
in the Synopsis, 187-239. St. Luke’s parable of 
the Pounds is identified with St. Matthew’s parable 
of the Talents, and St. Luke’s parable of the Great 
Dinner with St. Matthew’s of the Marriage Feast. 

3. Third Source—a Pauline Collection.—If the 
first Source contained a good deal of triple tradition, 
and the second Source a good deal of double tradi- 
tion, the remaining sources consist almost entirely 
of single tradition. Again, St. Mark contains a 
small quantity of single tradition, added (we be- 
lieve) by the trito-Mark. St. Matthew gives a 
considerable amount ; but St. Luke surpasses them 
both in respect of quantity and interest. And 
first we must recognize in his Gospel a collection 
of nineteen discourses, parables, and stories which 
stand by themselves, and may be called Pauline 
from their character (Synopsis, 241-250). We do 
not mean that St. Paul had much, if anything, to 
do with their wording; but some one in sympathy 
with Pauline teaching must have edited them. 
Our Lord spoke the words, but credit must be given 
to the collector who preserved them from oblivion. 
And if in St. John’s Gospel it is more and more 
recognized that the mind of the Evangelist cast 
the utterances of our Lord into the peculiar form 
which they there hold, the same process of redac- 
tion may be observed in St. Luke, who comes 
nearest of the Synoptists to the methods of St. 
John. The story of the Prodigal Son is the crown 
of this division, but the stories of the Good Samari- 
tan, of the Pharisee and the Publican, of the 
woman who washed our Lord’s feet with her tears, 
are scarcely of inferior interest, while the parable 
of the Unjust Steward, when properly interpreted, 
is full of interest, and that of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus of difficulty. The more we consider this 
collection, the more entranced we are with it.- It 


is the very cream of the Gospel, and yet (strange 
to say) it is peculiar to St. Luke. 

In all cases, but especially in those of the single 
tradition, the question arises, How near do our 
records come to the actual words of Christ? The 
traditionalists, although they are forced to admit 
that in the triple and the double tradition some 
doubt may exist through the divergences in three, 
or two, Gospels, quietly assume that in the single 
tradition we have a verbatim report. To this 
assumption the critic is unable to assent. If the 
triple tradition was first taught by St. Peter, and 
confirmed by the general consent of the Churches ; 
if the double tradition was taught by St. Matthew 
and diffused extensively, the single tradition was 
later in formation, lays no claim to Apostolic 
origination, and must have been known to few, or 
else by its intrinsic interest it would often have 
found its way into more Gospels than one. It is 
possible that St. Philip the Evangelist was the 
worker to whom we are indebted for the third 
Source ; but it is mere guesswork to say so; there 
are no solid grounds for argument. We do not 
therefore claim for the single tradition the same 
authority that we claim for the others. ‘The work 
of an editor is often conspicuous in it, and always 
to be suspected. And yet it would be mere scepti- 
cism to throw much doubt on these utterances, 
many of which vindicate their claim to have been 
given by Him who spake as never man spake. 
When a witness recollected only one or two sayings 
of our Lord, his memory would be specially trust- 
worthy. The apologist has no cause to fear, but 
he must recognize the human element which plays 
its part in all Scripture. In this division the 
human element, if we are not mistaken, may be 
most clearly seen in the narrative of the washing 
of our Lord’s feet by the woman who had been a 
sinner (Lk 7%). Our view of this most perplex- 
ing section is that its groundwork belongs to the 
deutero-Mark, being identical with the Markan 
account of the anointing of our Lord’s head. I1t 
has been misplaced by St. Luke, but he misplac:s 
all the deutero-Markan sections which he giv\cs, 
St. Luke agrees with St. John in saying that ihe 
feet, not the head, were anointed. In this, accord- 
ing to our contention, St. Luke and St. John are 
simply following St. Mark’s original narrative. 
In the Gospels according to St. Matthew and &t. 
Mark the feet have been changed into the head, 
because the Psalmist wrote, ‘Thou anointest my 
head with oil’ (Ps 28°). The early Christians were 
always searching for fulfilments of Scripture, and 
in some cases the primitive records have been 
changed to secure a more complete fulfilment. 
Such changes appeared legitimate to the literary 
morality of that age, and we have no right to 
object (Synopsis, 269). 

4 Fourth Source—Anonymous Fragments.— 
To this Source we assign 80 fragments of St. Luke, 
of which nine are found also in St. Matthew, but, 
of course, in a different context. If the sections in 
the third Division lack Apostolic authority, still 
more probable is it that these do so. Nay, to some 
of us it may appear their chief glory, as it is of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that their authors are 
unknown. Hundreds of Christians in Palestine 
had seen our Lord in the days of His flesh; aud 
every one of them would treasure up some personal 
reminiscence. The great majority of these have 
inevitably been lost, but a few were so widely 
known and so much valued that they forced their 
way into local Church tradition and so passed into 
one—seldom into two—Gospels. All this is quite 
certain to the historian. But, of course, difficulties 
about chronology arise. Probably most of these 
fragments are widely misplaced. Thus St. Luke 
(5-1) by a conflation blends the Draught of 
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fishes with the deutero-Markan account of St. 
Peter’s Call. St. John places it (in what we be- 
lieve to be its true position) after the Resurrection 

‘(Jn 214). Now, as St. Luke leaves no room 
either in his Gospel or in the Acts for a visit to 
Galilee after the Resurrection, it is at last being 
confessed that he was not aware of such a visit, 
and therefore it was quite natural for him to infer 
that the Draught of fishes belonged to St. Peter’s 
Call, and indeed explains his readiness to rise and 
follow Christ without question. But, if this had 
been the true connexion of events, it ‘is incredible 
that St. Mark, if he gives St. Peter’s account of 
the call, did not mention it (Synopsis, 18). 

If in the deutero-Mark and in the Logia St. 
Luke was content to find a literary connexion for 
many of our Lord’s Utterances, it is no wonder if 
he did so in the fourth Source. He certainly en- 
deavoured to write, as he says, ‘in (chronological) 
order,’ but in many cases he had not the detailed 
information which was necessary for doing so. St. 
Luke’s Gospel is probably the least chronological 
of the three (as we shall show hereafter more fully), 
but in all the Gospels criticism teaches us to value 
the picture more than the frame; to treasure the 
Utterance, but esteem at a much lower value the 
setting which the Evangelist has given it. 

5. Fifth Source—a Private Collection (from the 
Holy Family ?).—St. Luke’s first two chapters, 
together with the Genealogy, the Sermon at 
Nazareth, and the Raising of the widow’s son at 
Nain, form our fifth and last Division. Marcion re- 
jected the first two chapters and many other sections 
from his canon. Wellhausen omits them from his 
edition of St. Luke. The Bishop of Ely infers 
from Ac 11” that they were no part of the first 
edition of the Gospel. The present writer has long 
taught that they are among the latest additions to 
the Gospel, and that they never were part of the 
oral teaching : beyond that we can hardly go. The 
idea that St. Luke issued two editions of his Gospel 
has gained few converts, and Dr. Blass, its chief 
advocate, assigns these chapters to both supposed 
editions. That they proceed from St. Luke is 
shown by the literary connexion which Sir John 
Hawkins has traced. 

This Division bears testimony to the fact, which 
Irenzus records, that there was difference of opinion 
in the early Church on the question of the Virgin 
Birth. St. Paul is silent on that subject, showing, 
perhaps, that it had not been raised in his day. 
St. John alludes to it in his own peculiar way 
(1%). Both Genealogies seem to have issued from 
Ebionite circles, in which our Lord’s descent from 
Joseph was affirmed. They have been altered 
with some rather clumsy editorial changes, to 
make them square with orthodox belief. But the 
trito-Mark has altered the wording of a passage 

6%) with a view to support the Virgin Birth 
oie. xli), while St. Matthew’s first chapter 

,and St. Luke’s second strenuously assert it. 
There can be no doubt that, when once the 
question was raised, it was answered in widely 
different Churches in no hesitating way. East 
and West, at Rome and in the provinces, belief in 
the Virgin Birth became a test of orthodoxy, 

In St. Matthew, Joseph is the hero, and all action 
is taken by him. Mary is kept in the background, 
in accordance with Eastern feeling. But in St. 
Luke, Elisabeth and Mary are brought forward. 
Honour is claimed for women, as it is throughout 
the Third Gospel. 

_ It is obvious that the story told in, these chapters, 
unless it be regarded as a free invention, must have 
been derived, directly or indirectly, from the Virgin 
Mary herself. ‘The style is strangely Semitic, in 
striking contrast to the four verses of preface. 
Not only was the original narrative told in Ara- 
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maic, but the translator has closely imitated the 
language and manner of the LXX, feeling that he 
could thus best convey the meaning. Few parts of 
the Gospel have been more popular than this. The 
Sermon at Nazareth (4169) is conflate, much of a 
Qnisplaced) deutero-Markan section having been 
worked into it. But it shows additional informa- 
tion; and long ago the observation was made, that 
St. Luke’s knowledge of events at Nazareth is 
unique. If he had intercourse with some member 
of the Holy Family, the mystery is explained. 

6. Editorial Notes.—The editorial element in all 
the Gospels is very great, for ancient authors took 
immense pains to reduce the crude chronicles 
which they used into literary form. In Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Livy, and Tacitus the charm of 
style is all their own, and it must have been gained 
by unsparing labour. Nor did inspired authors 
deem it unnecessary to take pains. Nay, the 
Divine treasure which they held in earthen vessels 
demanded and received all the skill which they 
possessed. Both St. Luke and the redactor of St. 
Matthew are artists of a high order. 

Editorial changes, however, though they often 
improve upon the original, do so at some sacrifice. 
The substitution of a more elegant word alters the 
precise meaning of the original. The critic’s en- 
deavour must always be to recover the primitive 
wording. And in the triple tradition he can gener- 
ally feel sure of his ground; in the double tradi- 
tion there is more room for subjective preferences; 
while in the single tradition he has little else to 
guide him. Just where the records are most 
likely to be obscured, the means of verifying them 
disappear. We cannot attain to greater certainty 
than God has given. 

St. Luke’s editorial contributions are manifold 
and important. He had sources of information 
which are closed to us. Even his own opinion is 
of high value. But, nevertheless, he worked under 
limitations, and an exact scrutiny throws some 
doubt upon many of his assertions. 

Let us first consider the general arrangement of 
his Gospel, which, as we have said, depends almost 
entirely on St. Mark. The first thing which 
strikes us is the extraordinary fact, that whereas 
St. Mark describes our Lord’s last journey to 
Jerusalem in 62 verses, which St. Matthew ex- 
pands to 64, St. Luke devotes to it no fewer than 
408: more than one-third part of his whole Gospel. 
How are we to understand this amazing dispro- 
portion? First, let us look at the ‘ Travel Narra- 
tive’ in itself. It contains a very few and slight 
Markan ‘scraps’: so few, that we are entitled to 
call the whole of it non-Markan. There is a good 
deal of matter which has been taken from the 
second Source; this, of course, is arranged by St. 
Matthew in an entirely different way. But much 
of the material is peculiar to St. Luke. For ex- 
ample, sixteen out of the nineteen sections of the 
third Source are embedded here. 

Harmonists say that St. Luke is giving us a 
Perean ministry, in which our Lord repeated 
much of what He had taught in Galilee. But who 
were these Perzans, that the wealth of the third 
Source should have been reserved for them? St. 
Luke gives us no help in answering that necessary 
question. Not a single town or village is named 
until we reach the Markan Jericho. If there was 
a door open to our Lord at all in Perea, it would 
seem to have been among those Galilean pilgrims 
who passed through Perea on their way to keep 
the Feast. But there are other difficulties. We 
are distinctly taught that our Lord gradually 
withdrew from public teaching; first speaking only 
in parables, and finally confining Himself to the 
training of the Twelve. But here within a fort- 
night of His death (though harmonists try to 
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lengthen the journey, and, indeed, change it into 
several journeys, with visits to Jerusalem and 
retirements into Galilee of which St. Luke says 
nothing) some of the simplest and plainest of His 


teaching is set forth. Again, why does St. 
Matthew put so many of these sayings into the 
Sermon on the Mount or the Charge to the 
Twelve? The theory of repetition is entirely 
unsatisfactory (WL Problems, 80-39). 

We have little doubt that a different explana- 
tion must be found. If St. Luke’s sole guide to 
chronology was St. Mark, what was he to do with 
non-Markan matter? The difficulty confronted 
him continually.’ New materials reached him, 
while he taught at Philippi, by every ship which 
arrived. Seldom did the new fragments contain 
any clue to their date or occasion. If they were 
not worked into his oral teaching they would soon 
be forgotten. Some niche must be found for them. 
And he began, it would seem, by placing them 
into this last journey. Slowly they accumulated 
until they reached their present proportions. The 

‘famous ‘Travel Narrative’ is therefore really a 
collection of undated material. The extraordinary 
vagueness which characterizes this Division favours 
that view. It is discourse matter, but quite inde- 
terminate. Some of the most striking parables 
have no further preface than ‘ He said,’ and there 
are no indications of locality except that He was 
still on the journey. St. Luke’s idea was that our 
Lord brought forth the best of His treasures as 
the time of His departure drew nigh: it is a noble 
conception, but not in agreement with what we 
learn from the other Gospels. The matter (we 
believe) is scarcely arranged at all, and always 
wrongly. 

If this be so, it isno wonder that we attach low 
historical value to those editorial prefaces with 
which St. Luke introduces so many sections in this 
‘Travel Narrative,’ and, indeed, outside it also. 
Such prefaces appear usually to be inferences from 
the contents of the passage or transferences from 
other occasions. Thus the parable of the Marriage 
Feast according to St. Matthew (22!!4) was spoken 
in the courts of the Temple. But the parable 
of the Great Dinner, which we identify with it, 
was, according to St. Luke (144), part of a long 
discourse at a Pharisee’s dinner table: the 
machinery of the dinner table is made much of 
by St. Luke in binding the conflation together. 
St. Luke stands alone in telling us that our Lord 
on three occasions (7°6 1187 141) accepted hospitality 
from Pharisees. There is reason to think that the 
last two of these occasions are due to transference 
or assimilation. 

St. Luke, like the other Synoptists, seems to 
have thought that our Lord’s ministry lasted one 
year only —‘the acceptable year of the Lord’ 
(NT Problems, 182-194). He appears to have 
placed our Lord’s Birth after Herod’s death, 
though St. Matthew distinctly places it before 
that event. For a discussion of this difficult 
question the present writer may be allowed to 
refer the reader to his edition of St. Luke’s Gospel. 
Suffice it here to record the conviction that, though 
St. Luke has done much for us in connecting our 
Lord’s life upon earth with secular history, his 
Gospel is very far from being arranged with the 
chronological accuracy at which he aimed. He 
was working in a place and amid surroundings 
which precluded historical research, and, when he 
visited Palestine, it was too late to recast the 
whole work of his life. 

Philosophy was sedulously cultivated among the 
Gentiles for whom St. Luke wrote. All the more 


earnest thinkers, who were attracted by Christi- 
anity, had been brought up as neo-Platonists or 
Stoics. 


They would, of course, bring their philo- 
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sophy with them into their new religion. Christi- 
anity became to a considerable extent leavened by 
Hellenistic thought. This is what our Lord fore- 
told in the parable of the Leaven, rightly inter- 
preted. Now Plato taught the indestructibility of 
the soul. But in Mt 1028 God is declared to be 
‘able to destroy both soul and body in hell,’ which 
is the usual Biblical doctrine. St. Luke (125) has 
altered this into ‘him who has power to cast into 
hell.’ It would seem that he, or his informant, 
did this to avoid giving offence to the Platonists, 
In the Markan account of the Agony in Geth- 
semane (Mk 14542) thereis much to perplex a Stoic, 
who believed that a good man is never perturbed. 
All trace of agony is absent from St. Luke’s ac- 
count (cf. RVm at 224); perhaps because the 
proto-Mark did not contain it; more probably 
because St. Luke has deliberately struck it out. 

St. Luke has long been accused of Ebionism, 
because the rich are severely handled in his pages, 
and because he expressly commands us to part with 
all our property (12°28); whereas St. Matthew 
(according to the Greek) bids us only think more 
highly of the heavenly than of the earthly treasure 
(61),- St. Luke was certainly not an Ebionite, 
or he would not have defended the Virgin Birth or 
praised Joseph of Arimathea. In speaking words 
of severity against the rich he is probably faith- 
fully reproducing our Lord’s words, which were 
wont to be incisive. The strongest of all these 
sayings against the wealthy is preserved in the 
proto-Mark (Mk 10°), and it is followed by a 
declaration in which our Lord Himself cautions us 
against interpreting His utterances with prosaic 
literality. Nor have Christians generally supposed 
that He intended us to pluck out our right eye or 
cut off our right hand and foot. 

The most striking example of editorial addition 
in St. Luke is that in which he attributes the 


three hours’ darkness to a solar eclipse (23%). 


In saying so he cannot be right for many reasons 
(Comp. of the Gospels, 119). 

iii, Points or contact witn Sr. Jonn.—If 
St. John’s teaching was esoteric, intended for ad- 
vanced disciples only, we shall better understand 
the rarity of the occasions on which allusions to it 
are found in the sub-Apostolic age. But that it 
existed orally for many years before it was com- 
mitted to writing, is indicated not only by its own 
characteristics, but by several cases in which it is 
simpler to assume that one of the Synoptists 
learned a fact from St. John than that St. John 
learned it from him, Many passages are pointed 
out in the index to the Synopsis in which the trito- 
Mark is held to have drawn from St. John’s oral 
teaching. There is one case where St. Matthew 
does so. And we have now to consider cases where 
St. Luke appears to have followed their example. 
We have already seen that St. Luke agrees with 
St. John that our Lord’s feet were anointed and 
not His head. But in that matter we held that 
St. Luke is reproducing the original deutero- 
Markan statement which has been corrupted in St. 
Matthew and in the trito-Mark. The trito-Mark 
tells us that the day of the Crucifixion was Friday 
(Mk 15%), This statement St. Luke repeats 
(234), but in a different context and in different 
language. The simplest explanation of these 
peculiarities and of the absence of the words from 
St. Matthew is that both Evangelists, directly or 
indirectly, derived their information from St. John. 
Finally, St. Luke and St. John tell us that the 
sepulchre in which our Lord’s body lay was a new 
one, ‘ where no one had yet lain’ (Lk 23%), 

iv. Sr. Luxen’s CHARACTERISTICS.—St, Luke the 
Gentile was cosmopolitan in his sentiments. St. 
Luke the beloved physician had sympathy for the 
sorrows of mankind. ‘The words of pity which he 
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records were drawn from the all-compassionate 
heart of the Saviour, but to St. Luke is due the 
credit of preserving them from oblivion. To his 
literary skill we are probably right in attributing 
some of the beauty of their form. St. Luke the 
disciple of St. Paul tells of the publican, who durst 
not so much as lift up his eyes to heaven, but 
kept smiting his breast and saying, ‘God be 
merciful to me the sinner’ (1818). He tells of the 
traveller by the wayside, stripped, wounded, and 
half-dead, and how the good Samaritan had pity 
upon him (107), He tells of the Prodigal, 
wandering in thoughtless levity from home, spend- 
ing his substance in riot and revelry, and then 
eating the husks which were thrown to the swine ; 
and how the father had compassion upon him and 
welcomed him home (15-2), He tells of the 
poor woman who had been a sinner in the city, 
coming behind and washing the Saviour’s feet with 
her tears (7°) ; of the robber’s appeal on the 
cross, ‘ Lord, remember me when thou comest in 
thy kingdom’ (238), These and other passages 
which set forth the freeness and fulness of pardon- 
ing love have been preserved to us only in the 
writings of St. Luke, who had more pity for the 
weak and for the suffering, for widows and for the 
poor, than any other NT writer. 

St. Luke was no idealist. He had a literal, 
matter-of-fact mind, which blurted out facts 
without glossing them. We have seen how he 
records without reservation the command to part 
with our possessions, as St. Barnabas and others in 
their first love did (Ac 4°87), Being a physician, 
he nevertheless had the strongest belief in the 
truth of demoniacal possession, understanding 
literally what was originally given as a burst of 
insanity (Mk 59 with parallels). He stands alone 
in affirming that our Lord, after His resurrection, 
ate a piece of broiled fish before His disciples 
(244-8), To this he refers, probably in Ac 14, cer- 
tainly in Ac 10, Many persons in modern times 
have felt some difficulty in reconciling this with 
the general Scripture account of the nature of our 
Lord’s resurrection body. It may be one side of 
the truth which is apt in these days to be ignored ; 
in a coarser age it was the only side that was 
accepted, Ignatius supports it in the saying which 
he preserves: ‘I am not an incorporeal demon’ 
(Smyr. iii, 1). 

vy. Dare or Writine.—St. Luke’s Gospel is 
not, like St. Mark’s, a bare record of our Lord’s 
deeds and words, but, to a considerable extent, 
a theological exposition of their meaning. St. 
Luke, like his master St. Paul, has reflected on 
them, and is anxious to impress on the reader his 
own ideas about them. Such action demands time. 
In spite of 1 Ti 5!8, we cannot admit that St. Luke 
wrote before St. Paul’s death. 

Again, if we observe the treatment in his pages 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, contrasting his 
precise language (217) with the vague predictions 
in St. Mark (18), we can hardly doubt that 
he wrote after the event, and edited the word- 
ing accordingly. The end of the world was not 
with him, as it was with the redactor of St. 
Matthew, synchronous with the burning of the 
Temple. He carefully puts our Lord’s teaching 
about the last days into a separate conflation, 
which he prefaces with a remarkable saying which 
warns us against a literal interpretation: ‘The 
kingdom of God is within you’ (172). 

But there are no 2nd cent. ideas in the Gospel, 
nor anything to throw doubt upon, the unanimous 
and early tradition of St. Luke’s authorship. Nor 
would so obscure a member of the Church have 
been selected as author if there had not been good 
ground for the belief. Probably his name stood 
on the original title-page. 


We are, therefore, probably right in assigning 
the date to about 80 A.p. 


Lirerature.—Plummer’s Commentary (T. & T, Clark) is good 
on the linguistic side. The Commentaries of Meyer (German) 
and of Godet (French) have been published in English by T. & 
T. Clark, but the later German editions of Meyer, edited by 
B.and J. Weiss, are preferable, In the Hxpositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment the Synoptic Gospels are treated from the side of the 
higher criticism by A. B. Bruce, but unfortunately the TR is 
used. Wellhausen has translated the Gospel into German with 
a few critical notes. For comparative study Wright’s St, Luke 
and his Synopsis may be used. In Hore Synoptice Sir J. CO. 
Hawkins has collected statistics of great value. Hobart’s 
Medical Language of St. Luke needs some weeding out, but 
has never been refuted. A. Resch, in Das Kindhetts-Fvan- 
geliwm, asin his other writings, collects an immense quantity 
of illustrative matter, but the critical standpoint which he 
py is not generally acceptable. Ramsay (Was Christ born 
at Bethlehem ?) successfully defends St. Luke as an historian of 
high rank, but insists too much on his accuracy 1n editorial 
details. Blass, in his edition of St. Luke’s Gospel and of the 
Acts, follows Lightfoot in suggesting that St. Luke published 
two editions of his works—one for Theophilus and another for 
use by the Church, In this way he accounts for the Western 
readings, which, however, are found in other books of the NT, 
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LUNATIC.— 
Introduction. 
i, Difficulty of classifying NT cases. 
1, From the medical side. 
2, From the Biblical side. 
ii. Leading cases reported in Gospels. 
1. Capernaum lunatic. 
2. Case at foot of Mt. of Transfiguration. 
8. Gerasene victim. 
4, Other cases. 
iii, Question as to possession by evil spirits. 
conceptions. Truer conception, 
iv. Our Lord’s method of restoration. 
medical treatment, 
Literature. 
The word ‘ lunatic’ in the AV of NT is the tr. of 
cednud ger bar (from cedjvy, ‘the moon’) which occurs 
in Mt 4% 174, and nowhere else in the NT or in 
classical or Biblical Greek. Literally its meaning 
is ‘to be moonstruck.’ The Vulgate translates it 
lunaticus, and in Mt 17! lunaticus est, where 
Tindale gives ‘is frantick,’ and other versions 
practically follow the Vulgate. Sir John Cheke 
(1550) has the expression ‘is moond’ as the equiva- 
lent of ‘lunatic,’ putting into plain English the 
ancient thought expressed by the word. ‘The 
influence of the moon on persons was believed to 
be injurious, and to be able to cause them to 
become moonstruck (Ps 121°), an idea which has 
been widely prevalent and still persists. The fact 
that certain forms of insanity are periodical, no 
doubt gave rise in part to the idea. Dr. Menzies 
Alexander says: ‘The popular idea that there is 
some connexion between the moon and epilepsy is 
partly due to the confusion of epilepsy with epi- 
leptic insanity. The bright moonlight of the 
Orient has a curious stimulating effect on such 
creatures as crows and dogs, making them restless 
and noisy. It has an exciting effect also on those 
afflicted with epileptic insanity. In both cases 
darkness acts as a sedative.’ 


Prevalent mis- 


Kinship with modern 


The RV of the two passages in Mt. above cited prefers 
‘epileptic ’ and ‘is epileptic’ as tr. for ceAnviager Oar, but without 
substantial warrant. The eae for the preference according 
to Hneye. Bibl, is that a Greek medical writer of the 7th cent. 
gives émuAnmrixds as the correct scientific term for the disorder 
referred to, and that Sacwovegouevos and aeAnviagopevos were the 
popular terms for the same disease, 

But the word ‘lunatic’ covers more than the 
cases in which Mt. uses ceAnudferdar. The men- 
tally deranged also are described by the Evan- 
gelists as damovfduevoc, and no kind of doubt is 
possible that the latter term included many sufferers 
who are now called lunatic, as well as simple epi- 
leptics and epileptic idiots. The uncontrollable 
explosions of nervous energy which characterize 
these cases were not unnaturally attributed solely 
to demonie agency. The explanation is so simple 
and direct and apparently so adequate, that none 
other was sought for. But the term ‘lunatic’ 
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must be restricted in its use to those who were 
mentally deranged, and ought not to be applied to 
those who were simply epileptic, or suffering from 
mental feebleness or imbecility, 

The attempt to trace a differentiation between mental diseases 
on the part of the Evangelists cannot be pronounced successful, 
being based upon far too slender ground in a simple NT passage, 
Mt 424, where daimoviZousvor and ceanuaCowevos are placed side by 
side. (1) We have no grounds for expecting such precision in 
writers like the Evangelists. (2) The same writer uses (Mt 1715) 
the word ceanwaGecbas of a case which is not simple epilepsy (see 
below). (3) He does not use the word for the Gerasene de- 
- moniacs of Mt 828, where we have undoubted cases of lunacy. 
(4) Luke the physician knows nothing of the distinction so far 
as his own usage is concerned. (5) It is not to be thought that 
Mt. alone of the Evangelists traced a distinction between the 
epileptic and the possessed, or that he would not attribute an 
attack of simple epilepsy to the domination by evil spirits. 

The Evangelists class all the cases together, and use both 
words to cover the same trouble of mental derangement, while 
the latter word da:muovsfcuevo: is also employed with a wider 
signification. The fact that the description given in the Gospels 
enables us to classify the instances under the broad types of 
mental disease is evidence of the faithful unsophisticated narra- 
tion of what the Evangelists had seen or heard, not of their 
having any scientific understanding of the phenomena in ques- 
tion. 


i, DIFFICULTY OF CLASSIFYING NT CASES.— 
The Gospels record and describe three clear cases 
which may be included under the general head of 
lunacy. Others are probably indicated with no 
kind of description; or only the very vaguest 
is given. But the task of determining to which 
particular class of lunacy the cases described are 
to be assigned is not without difficulty, and perhaps 
cannot at present be accomplished without some 
degree of uncertainty. The difficulty is twofold. 

14. The current classifications, in vogue amongst 
alienists, of the various insanities are very numer- 
ous, and by common consent far from being final. 
Certain of these systems, some adopted by Inter- 
national Congresses and others determined by 
representative associations, and generally in use 
among the leading mental physicians of Great 
Britain, are valuable chiefly as giving facilities, 
the one for international conference, the other for 
national comparison and correspondence. Clouston 
in his Clinical Lectures provides a good working 
classification. Following the example of many 
illustrious predecessors, he divides mental diseases : 
(1) according to the mental symptoms manifested, 
and (2) according to the causes of the disorder and 
to the relationships of the disease to the great 
physical periods of life and to the activities other 
than mental. But the researches of the present 
day, and especially in respect of the causes of 
mental derangement, with their suggestions of 
toxic and bacteriological origin, are profoundly 
modifying the generalizations which only a few 
years ago were accepted as satisfactory. Brilliant 
and enthusiastic investigators in Italy, France, 
Germany, America, and in our own country are 
‘settling much and unsettling more’ (Clouston), 
and while this condition of science is full of prom- 
ise for the ultimate goal of all such research in 
the alleviation and recovery of the malady and the 
removal of its causes, the prevalent uncertainty 
does not lessen the difficulty of classifying the NT 
cases. The difficulty arises largely from the facts 
that (a) the symptoms from one class are combined 
in ever-varying proportions with symptoms of 
other classes, rendering the task of deciding which 
is the predominant symptom according to which 
the malady must be classified well-nigh impossible ; 
and (6) a similar combination is discovered among 
the causes producing the disorder. Accordingly 
some have scoffed at the attempt to classify mental 
diseases with all the divisions and technology of a 
botanical or zoological system. And perhaps it is 
more important to mark carefully all the symptoms 
in each case and study the predisposing and actual 
causes so far as they can be ascertained. 


2. The difficulty from the Biblical side lies in 
the following facts. («) The descriptions of the 
cases mentioned in the Gospels are non-scientific. 
They do not profess to give a complete methodized 
account of the ailments with which the power of 
Jesus dealt. The Evangelists give no sign that 
they themselves understood what they describe. 
(6) They deal only with symptoms. Causes of the 
disorder were not sought for, the prevalent theory 
of demonic possession being to them adequate to 
account for the trouble, and this possession the 
only possible cause. Our Lord Himself speaks and 
acts as though upon the whole He shared the con- 
ceptions of the time. Possibly because in this 
realm, as in others, He in His incarnate condition 
shared the limitations of the race, or because He 
could not take upon Himself the task of correcting 
and remoulding the deep-lyinz misconceptions of 
that generation with respect to these matters, 
without withdrawing His strength from far more 
vital concerns on which in the short time at His 
disposal He must concentrate all His attention. 
(c) The Evangelists’ descriptions probably do not 
give all the symptoms which a modern alienist 
would have noted, but only those which for one 
reason or another were pressed particularly upon 
their observation. 

li. LEADING CASES OF LUNACY REPORTED IN 
NT.—1. The case in the synagogue at Capernaum 
(Mk 172-8, Lk 491-87), The symptoms indicated by 
the Evangelists are— 

(1) The predominance of unclean habits and in- 
stincts. Mk. speaks of the man as being under 
the influence of an unclean spirit; Lk. of the 
spirit of an unclean demon. This might possibly 
mean no more than that the victims of this 
malady habitually haunted unclean places, as 
tombs, and desert regions believed to be the habi- 
tation of demons. But the greater probability is 
that it points to ‘moral alienation,’ which Esquirol 
(Maladies Mentales) declared was the proper char- 
acteristic of mental derangement. ‘The subtle 
influence of epilepsy, or rather of that condition of 
the nervous system which gives rise alike to epi- 
leptic seizures and certain mental symptoms, is 
most strikingly manifested in the change which 
takes place in the moral character’ (Bucknill and 
Tuke). 

(2) Convulsive seizures. This feature is not 
made prominent in the case before us, but is indi- 
cated by the words of Mk 16, ‘And the unclean 
spirit tearmg (RVm ‘convulsing,’ crapdtav) him 
and crying with a loud voice.’ 

(3) Uncontrolled impulse, leading the victim in 
defiance of all that was fitting and customary to 
burst into the assembly at the hour of worship. 

(4) The patient’s belief in and identification of 
himself with an alleged evil spirit. He speaks of 
himself and the evil power as one—‘ What have 
we to do with thee?’ This may be explained as 
an example of a well-known delusion classed as 
demonomania, but the question must not be fore- 
closed (see below). At least, however, an element 
of delusion may be traced in the feeling of entire 
and inevitable subjection to the monstrous control. 

(5) The acknowledgment of Messiah. This has 
been claimed as the classical criterion of demonic 
possession, all cases where it is not found being 
regarded as not due to this cause even although 
the Scripture so attributes them (Menzies Alex- 
ander). But argument from silence is always 
perilous, and especially so in dealing with the 
Gospel narratives. And other cases might yet be 
genuinely demonic where the confession is appar- 
ently or really absent. And, on the other hand, 
the acknowledgment might reasonably be regarded 
as the last vestige of rationality in the otherwise, 
deranged nature. 
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Attempting to classify the above, it may be 
ranged a ey under Clouston’s head— 
‘States of Defective Inhibition, or Impulsive In- 
sanity,’ the chief characteristic of which is un- 
controllable impulse, and which includes general 
impulsiveness, epileptiform impulse (indicated by 
the convulsions), animal, sexual and organic im- 
pulse (pointed to by the term ‘ unclean’ applied to 
this and other instances). Clinically considered 
(according to the causes) it most nearly approaches 
epileptic insanity. This ‘means insanity with 
epilepsy, whether the convulsive affection has pre- 
ceded the insanity and has seemed to be the cause, 
or whether it has appeared during the course of 
the mental disease only as a symptom or complica- 
tion’ (Bucknill and Tuke). The presence of epi- 
leptic insanity is not always indicated by epileptic 
fits but by the character of the mental disturbance, 
the paroxysmal gust of passion, the blind fury. 
And therefore Defective Inhibition is difficult to 
distinguish from Mania. Out of 385 epileptic 
women observed by Esquirol (Maladies Mentales, 
vol. i.), only 60 were free from mental derange- 
ment, and nearly all were unstable, peculiar, easily 
enraged. 

2. The case at the foot of the Mt. of Transfigura- 
tion (Mt 17+, Mk 9'7-, Lk 987-48).—_T wo sides 
are plainly marked in this disorder: (1) The 
ene Uncontrollable paroxysms accompanied 

y foaming at the mouth and gnashing of teeth, 
succeeded by utter prostration. The affliction had 
been from infancy, pointing to some congenital 
disease involving the other physical features— 
deafness and dumbness. (2) The mental. At 
least idiocy, but more probably lunacy, a feature 
of which was the suicidal mania manifested. The 
indication is that during the time while he was 
free from convulsions and their effects the patient 
was not mentally disturbed. The suicidal impulse 
was apparently spasmodic and periodical, but no 
ey solid ground is given to theorize upon. 

he epilepsy is more pronounced than in the 
revious case, and the suicidal tendency is added. 
ut possibly, if the’ previous instance had been 
fully described, it might more nearly approximate 
to the one under consideration. The classification 
must be under the same general head—Defective 
Inhibition or Epileptic Insanity (rather than Epi- 
leptic Idiocy—as Alexander). 

3. The Gerasene victim (Mt 87-34, Mk 5!-, Lk 
8°°-*),—_The physical symptoms, the convulsions, 
that characterize 1 and 2, are here absent, and 
the features of mental derangement become all- 
prominent. The victim is possessed by an un- 
governed violence, having the command of a 
morbid muscular energy. This uncontrollable 
power was one that increased, for the description 
implies that in the earlier stages they had been 
able to control him in some measure by binding, 
- but that the binding had increased the violence 
of the power so that he could no longer be bound 
(Mk 5* 4). ‘The tenses used (dedéc@at, Steamacbat, 
cvvrerplp0ar) denote the relation of these past acts 
to the present =, (Gould, Internat. Crit. 
Com. on ‘St. Mark’). The malignant power con- 
trolling the life drove him into the tombs and 
mountains, causing him to utter frenzied cries and 
leading to impulses of self-mutilation, apparently 
also to homicidal tendencies (Mt 8%). Loss of 
personality is the dominant feature of the case, 
evidenced by the absence of the sense of all fitness, 
causing him to destroy his clothing and rush about 
in nakedness, and by his positive feeling of being 
~ possessed by a legion of devils which tore his life 
asunder. At times he thoroughly identifies him- 
self with the power that controlled his life (‘we 
are many’), and is terrified by the fear lest he and 
they should be driven from their hiding-place. A 
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conspicuous feature also was the homage paid by 
the evil power, or by the man in spite of the evil 
power, to the authority of Jesus (Mk 57, Lk 8°). 

The case belongs to those described by Clouston 
as ‘states of mental exaltation or mania,’ which 
includes the varieties simple, acute, delusional, 
chronic, ephemeral, homicidal ; and the indications 
all point to acute mania with delusions. The fixed 
idea of plural possession would lead to the medical 
classification ‘ Demonomania,’a variety of ‘religious 
mania.’ 

4, Other cases.—(1) The daughter of the Syro- 
phenician woman, Mt 157-3, Mk 7%-°°, (2) The 
dumb demoniac, Mt 9°24, Lk 11. (3) The blind 
and dumb demoniac, Mt 12-4. These cases are 
not described except in most obscure terms. In (2) 
and (3) the interest of the narrator was fixed upon 
other elements of the occasion. And they would 
all be doubtfully classified as cases of lunacy. (4) 
Mary of Magdala (Mk 16°, Lk 8°), with whom are 
classed other women healed of evil spirits and in- 
firmities. Mary Magdalene is said to have been 
delivered from seven demons. The expression may 
be due (a) to the Evangelist’s sense of the violence 
of the derangement to which she had been subject, 
or (6) to the current idea of manifold possession 
among the disciples, to which Jesus gave no 
sanction, or (c) to mania and delusion of manifold 
possession. But nothing can be determined beyond 
the fact that Jesus had delivered her from grievous 
bodily or mental distress, or a combination of 
these. 

The Evangelists give full prominence to the 
physical side of these distressing afflictions, not 
because they understand the symptoms they de- 
scribe, but because they testify simply and artlessly 
to what they had themselves witnessed, or what 
had become part of the common tradition from the 
testimony of eye-witnesses. But the physical is 
not the only side. Even in bodily disorders it is 
being more fully recognized that there is the 
mental or psychical factor in the problem as it 
faces the physician (see art. CURES). And the NT 
plainly sets forth this psychical element in the cases 
now before us. They ascribe the trouble directly 
to an intangible spiritual influence which possesses 
the being of the sufferer, takes the use of the 
bodily organs, and controls the will. And thus 
emerges— 

iii. THE QUESTION AS TO POSSESSION BY EVIL 
spirits. — How far does the NT in attributing 
these disorders to demonic possession give a true 
account of the phenomenon? The question is 
not to be determined by invoking authority, either 
that of the NT or of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The authority of the Gospels is of a totally differ- 
ent order, and moves in a higher sphere than that 
of writers who were ‘ supernaturally’ lifted above 
the current conceptions of their generation. We 
have no warrant for believing the Evangelists to 
have been granted knowledge of mental disease in 
advance of the scientific attainments of their own 
day. Nor can inquiry be silenced by the appeal 
to the fact that our Lord Himself habitually spoke 
and acted as if He recognized the presence of evil 
spirits in mental disease. The Christian apologist 
takes unnecessarily perilous ground when he de- 
clares that for our Lord to have been limited in 
knowledge invalidates His authority as Prophet 
and Saviour. In His condition as incarnate our 
Lord did share the limitations that belong to our 
human lot, and advanced in knowledge of human 
affairs and scientific problems by normal human 
processes. 

But it is equally important that the matter should 
not be dogmatized off the roll of discussion by those 
who claim to speak in the name of science and 
declare that the NT explanation is ‘impossible’ 
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on the ground that spiritwal agencies do not exist. 
The question, if left open, must be open on both 
sides; and there are certain considerations which 
must be borne in mind while we examine the pos- 
sibility of spiritual agencies being concerned, as 
concomitants of the physical disease or nervous 
instability, in cases of mental derangement, whether 
in NT times or in the present day. 

(1) We must guard ourselves from the conception 
of these evil spiritual agencies as semi-sensuous 
beings, possessed of bodily form, appetites and 
passions. The conception has vitiated human 
thought from early Semitic times, in the NT age, 
through the Middle Ages down to the present, when 
it is even yet strangely persistent. The popular 
thought of Satan is grotesquely dominated by that 
idea, and much of the prevalent disbelief in the 
existence of a spiritual adversary can be traced to 
that gross misconception. : 

(2) Kindred to this is the thought of a multi- 
plicity of demons being concerned in the possession 
of a human life. This idea has been responsible 
for much false conception in the case of the Gera- 
sene sufferer. And it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that nowhere does our Lord give the 
least sanction to any such notion. He never 
speaks of more than one evil or unclean spirit (see 
Alexander, Demonic Possession, ch. vii.). 

(3) In place of misconceptions, a right conception 
needs to be grasped of the malignant powers that can 
make a prey of an otherwise disordered human life. 
So far from the idea of semi-sensuous beings repre- 
senting the truth, it would be far truer to think of 
possession as akin to the condition seen in intense 
anger, or extreme fear. ‘ Anything is a possession 
that dispossesses the man of himself, from whatever 
world it comes’ (Bushnell). We are yet far from 
being able to define the nature of mind or spirit. 
We believe in mind on the ground of its manifest 
action in the directing of our human activities, 
because of the things it creates and destroys. But 
what mind is, passes our power to conceive and 
define. And the same is true of spirit. But we can 
make no progress in understanding the Universe 
and our human life within it, except on the as- 
sumption of a Supreme and Holy Intelligence and 
Will behind all physical and mental phenomena. 
We believe in a living Personal God, and the faith 
illumines all life and being. Moreover, we are 
ourselves personalities constantly acting upon, and 
being acted upon by, other personalities. A moral 
world is inconceivable on any other terms. And 
is it unreasonable if we decline to admit the impos- 
sibility of other superhuman personalities, some of 
them centres of benignant and others of malignant 
moral energy, being present and active in and upon 
our life here? Who can reasonably deny that such 
evil agencies may conceivably take advantage of 
an unstable nervous system or a disordered physical 
constitution, and possess and control the whole 
being? 

(4) It must also be made clear that the physical 
disease may be the effect of a potent psychical dis- 
order. The whole mischief may come from the 
side of the mental or psychical. A long-continued 
yielding of the mind or spirit to evil agencies may 
result in physical deterioration, just as truly as 

hysical deterioration may give the opportunity 
for an evil spiritual possession. ‘ Prolonged mental 
enfeeblement is followed by brain atrophy, and pro- 
longed mental disturbances by structural brain 
changes’ (Clouston). A consideration of our Lord’s 
method in dealing with this disaster in humanity 
will increase our unwillingness to bar out the 
‘demonic’ element in lunacy. See also artt. AC- 
COMMODATION, vol. i. 20f., and DEMON, 7d. 441 ff. 

iv. OUR LORD’s RESTORATION OF THE ‘ LUNATIC.’ 
—The Synoptic Gospels all ascribe to Jesus a unique 


command over these afflicted persons and over the 
alien power that possessed them. He was able to 
restore the lost self-control and also to deal with 
the disease which was commonly the physical basis 
of the mental derangement. The latter portion of 
the process is akin to our Lord’s healing of bodily 
diseases (see CURES); but the action of Jesus is 
upon the body through the mind, and upon the 
mental or psychical directly. Mental physicians 
who treat lunacy from the physical side yet fully 
recognize the existence of the psychical, and the 
possibility and actuality of alleviation being 
brought by action upon hat side of the ailment. 
‘The action of ‘‘ mind on mind” in healthy brains 
is direct, intense, and most subtle. The same is 
the case when the brain is disordered, and hence 
in psychiatry mental therapeutics are a most im- 
portant means of treatment’ (Clouston). Such 
facts are truly illuminative of the action of Jesus, 
and we may not unreasonably attribute His restor- 
ing power to a master-influence which, while it 
transcends all that is known of the human, yet 
is not on a totally different plane. In Jesus the 
power of mind was at its fullest and finest by 
reason of : (1) His intense and penetrating sympathy 
with mankind ; (2) His vigorous will to bring help 
and deliverance to all human sufferers; (3) His 
continual and perfect alliance and moral union 
with the Divine Power in which He lived and 
moved and had His being. The Divine Will can 
and does manifest itself in every human unselfish- 
ness and sympathy and generous helpful impulse, 
and through a human personality healing forces 
of God Himself are at work amidst all human 
distress and oppression. And in our Lord that 
Divine healing might find full scope and un- 
hindered freedom of activity, so that the Name 
of Jesus was a healing, restoring, life-giving Name, 
even empowering feeble disciples to cast out devils 
(see art. MIRACLES, C.). 

The method of Jesus clearly suggests the exer- 
cise of a Holy Divinely-informed Will and Person- 
ality upon other wills and personalities. The 
features which most impressed those who wit- 
nessed His action were the rebuke, the command, 
the authority which claimed and obtained unhesi- 
tating homage and obedience (Mk 1?!-27, Lk 97-4), 
inevitably reminding them of ‘ the majesty of God.’ 
Especially does His dealing with the Gerasene 
lunatic indicate His secret. He goes direct to 
the lost self-control, seeks to recover the sub- 
merged personality, and to remove that self- 
identification with the evil power. He endeavours 
to awaken the man to the true sense of his own 
individuality and to set it free from an alien 
domination. ‘What is thy name?’ Heasks. By 
the efficient co-operation of the man He would 
break up that terrible sympathy and alliance 
which caused the victim to say, ‘We are many.’ 
(The suggestion of Schmiedel that in asking this 
question Jesus was, like a modern alienist, seeking 
to discover the delusions of the patient, amounts 
to an anachronism). And the unique Personality 
of Jesus had the power to evoke, and give once 
again its commanding controlling place to, this 
essential energy of the man. 

Modern treatment of the insane bears a most 
suggestive likeness to the method of Jesus. By 
cheerful surroundings, by healthful labour, by 
the encouragement of all existing faculty in the 
patient, by amusement and music and religious 
exercises, and not least by human sympathy, the 
endeavour is made to conserve every vestige of 
self-possession, to keep alive and to develop all 
available capacity. The constant effort is to 
penetrate through all physical and psychical dis- 
abilities to the real and effective personality. It 
may fairly be said that medical skill and investi- 
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ation into causes and remedies of this distress- 
ing malady are on in their preliminary stages, and 
the progress of the years may be followed with 
the utmost hopefulness because in all such investi- 
gation the Divine Spirit energizes. 

LiTeRATURE. — Griesinger, Mental Pathology and Thera- 
peutics (tr.), 1867; D. Hack Tuke, Dictionary of Psychological 
Medicine, 2 vols. 1892; Bucknill-Tuke, Manwal of Psychologi- 
cal Medicine, 1874; Maudsley, Physiology and Pathology of 
Mind, 2 vols. 1879; Clouston, Clinical Lectures on Mental 
Disease ®, 1904; Macpherson, Mental A ffections, 1899; Traité de 
Pathologie Mentale, by various writers, ed. Ballet, Paris, 1903 ; 
Kraepelin, Clinical Psychiatry (tr.), 1904. On Biblical aspects of 
the question, consult artt. on ‘ Medicine,’ ‘ Satan,’ ‘ Demonology,’ 
* Exorcism,’ etc., in Hastings’ DB; also kindred artt. in Eneyc. 

ibl.; R. Bennett, Diseases of the Bible, 1887; Menzies Alex- 
ander, Demonic Possession, 1902 [brings together most valuable 
data for the discussion of the whole question]. See also Litera- 
ture at end of artt. Mrracues and Cures, and chapter- on 
*Demoniacs’ in The Finger of God, by the present writer. 
T. H. WRIGHT. 

LUST.—The noun ‘lust’ (ér:@vula) occurs only 
twice in EV of Gospels (Mk 4”, Jn 8%), and the 
verb ‘to lust’ (ém:@uuéw) only once (Mt 5%). Both 
noun and verb, however, are of common occurrence 
in the rest of the NT. In modern usage, ‘lust’ is 
confined to sexual desire; but, when the AV was 
made, the word had a much greater elasticity of 
meaning, corresponding in this respect to éméuula 
and éri@uéw. In NT, as in classical Gr., these 
words properly denote strong desire whether good 
or bad, then evil desire in particular, and finally 
sexual desire specifically. Even in the Gospels we 
find illustrations of these varying connotations of 
both the Gr. and the Eng. terms. When our Lord 
says of His desire to eat of His last Passover 
ériuula érebiunoa (Lk 22'), He simply expresses a 
deep longing. When He speaks of the seed of the 
word being choked by the lusts (ém:@vula) of other 
things (Mk 4"), these lusts are desires not neces- 
sarily evil, though the taint of evil is beginning 
to enter, because, while in themselves they may be 
harmless, these desires are allowed to hinder the 
operation of the word. When He says to the 
Fewrieh leaders, ‘Ye are of your father the devil, 
and the lusts (ém@uulas) of your father it is your 
will to do,’ both ‘lust? and ériduutia have passed into 
a distinctly bad meaning. And in Mt 5% the Gr. and 
the Eng. word are alike equivalent to lascivious 
desire. See also art. DESIRE, vol. i. p. 453. 

Nog little is said explicitly about Iust in the 
Gospels, because little is needed. Lust is not 
to be dallied with or compromised with ; it is to 
be totally and continually shunned and avoided. 
Inward lust is as heinous as outward adultery to 
the eye of God, which views alike the inside and 
the outside of man (Mt 5%8).* The lustful eye will 
make the whole body full of darkness (Mt 6”). 
The single eye and mind are free from lustful 
fancies and thoughts (Lk 11¥). The honest and 

ood heart brings forth only good fruit (Lk 87°). 
Either the heart must be pure, and its fruit pure ; 
or else impure, and its fruit impure (Mt 12%), 
Adulteries, covetings, lasciviousness,—these detile 
aman (Mk 7”). And lust, in its very nature, is 
unholy. Hence Christ’s Holy Spirit is opposite to, 
and inconsistent with, the lustful demon which 
makes its foul abode in the neglected heart of the 
careless or heedless or wanton. There is no limit 
to the imiquity and abandonment to which such 
evil possession or corruption may drag the blinded, 
besotted soul intent upon brutish delights never 
realized. Herod’s course was impeded only a little 
by the rebuke of a John Baptist (Mk 618). No 
man can serve two masters (Lk 16!°) ; and he that 
committeth sin is the bondservant of sin (Jn 8*4), 
W. B. FRANKLAND and J. ©. LAMBERT. 

LYSANIAS.—This name is given by St. Luke 
(31) among those who ruled in the various parts of 
Syria pie Palestine at the time when John the 


* See discussion of this passage in art. ADULTERY. 


Baptist entered upon his public work. The name 
does not again occur in the NT. A Lysanias is 
mentioned by Dio Cassius (xlix. 32) as having been 
made king of Iturea by Mark Antony and after- 
wards put to death by him. This same Lysanias 
is also spoken of by Josephus (Ant. Xv. iv. 1), who 
adds that Antony was moved to the step of put- 
ting Lysanias to death by Cleopatra, on the ground 
that he had conspired against her with the Par- 
thians. The same Lysanias and his connexion 
with the Parthians are alluded to also elsewhere 
by Josephus (BJ I. xiii. 1; Ant. XIv. xiii. 3). 
The data agree in making him the son of Ptolemy, 
and locating his reign between B.c. 40 and 36. A 
Lysanias is mentioned again by Josephus in Ant. 
XVIII. vi. 10 and xx. vil. 1. In both of these 
passages the territory over which he ruled is 
designated a tetrarchy (cf. BJ 1. xi. 5, xii. 8; 
Ant. XIX. v. 1). 

The question raised by these data is, Does 
Josephus know two men of the name or one? If 
he knows two, the Lysanias of St. Luke is evi- 
dently the second, and no further difficulty exists. 
If, however, he has the same man in mind through- 
out, the question next emerging is as to whether 
St. Luke knew and alluded to another and younger 
Lysanias, or erroneously identified the onky ruler 
of that name with the times of the public appear- 
ance of John the Baptist and Jesus. In favour of 
the latter view, it is alleged that Josephus never 
gives any intimation of a difference between the 
two men of the name, and in fact does not at 
first reading seem to know two. His readers were 
bound, it is argued, to suppose that the Lysanias 
who was executed in B.C. 36 is meant wherever the 
name is used. St. Luke was acquainted with the 
writings of Josephus, but did not use them with 
accuracy, and an error is quite probable. He 
makes an error in defining the limits of the realm 
of Philip, Iturea. It is not held that an error 
can be demonstrated in his statement regarding 
Lysanias, but the probability is said to be for 
such an error, and the grounds for believing in a 
second Lysanias are regarded as unsatisfying. 
This view was propounded by Strauss, and has 
been supported by Keim, Krenkel, and Schmiedel. 

Per contra, that there were two men of the 
name is argued from various considerations. (1) 
Though Josephus does not explicitly say that he 
is speaking of two distinct persons, his descriptions 
imply such a distinction. Lysanias the son of 
Ptolemy was not a tetrarch, but bore the title of 
king (so he is also called by Dio Cassius). (2) The 
limits of the territories over which the Lysaniases 
of Josephus ruled are different. The elder Lysanias 
inherited from his father a kingdom including 
Chalkis on the Lebanon. This was not, however, 
included in the realm of the tetrarch Lysanias. (3) 
Abila was associated with the name of the tetrarch, 
but not with that of the son of Ptolemy. (4) 
During the reign of Tiberius, or at least 50 years 
after the death of the first Lysanias, a certain 
Nympheeus built a road and erected a temple, and 
left an account of these acts in an extant inscrip- 
tion (CZG 4521). In this inscription he calls him- 
self ‘a freedman of Lysanias.’ It is impossible 
that he should have been the freedman of the son 
of Ptolemy. He must be regarded as living under 
the tetrarch. (5) Another inscription at Heliopolis, 
whose lacune have been filled out by Renan, renders 
it exceedingly probable that there were more than 
one ruler bearing the name in question. (6) A 
coin discovered by Pococke at Nebhi-Abel (Abila) 
bears the superscription Avoavlov rerpdpx. Kal dpxve- 
péws. But as Dio calls the first Lysanias a king, 
it is at least doubtful that the lower title of 
tetrarch should appear on his own coin. In that 
case the coin must have been struck by the 
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second Lysanias. (7) Finally, an inscription (C/G 
4523) informs us that Lysanias the son of Ptolemy 
left children behind him. It is probable that the 
names Lysanias and Zenodorus were dynastic 
names, and that the second Lysanias was given 
the name of him who was put to death in 36. 
This is the view supported by 8S. Davidson, 
Wieseler, Renan, Schiirer, Plummer, and others. 
An earlier effort to establish the historical accu- 
racy of St. Luke’s statement regarding Lysanias was 
made by Paulus (Com. i. 1) through the suggestion 
that the word rerpapxofvros should be erased from 
St. Luke’s text, or that it should be connected 


i.e. of that province of which Lysanias had been 
tetrarch in his day. But this has always been 
considered an arbitrary way of dealing with the 
text, resorted to solely for the purpose of saving 
the historical precision of the Evangelist, and has 
not found much favour in any quarter. 


LITERATURE, — Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1835, pp. 310-313; 9. 
Davidson, Intr. to NT, i. pp. 214-221; Wieseler, Chron. Synop. 
d. vier Evang. 1843, pp. 174-183, Beitr. z. Wiirdigung der 
Evang. 1869, pp. 194-204; Herzog-Plitt, PRH2, 1877, art. 
‘Abilene’; Renan, Mém. de VAcad. d’Inscr. 26. 6, 1870, pp- 
49-84 ; Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara, i. 618, ii. 384; Krenkel, 
Jos. u. Lucas, 1894, pp. 95-98; Schiirer, GJV 3, 1901, i. pp. 
716-720 [HJ P 1. ii. 335] ; Plummer, Com. on St. Luke, 1900, p. 
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MACHARUS.— A fortress on the east of the 
Dead Sea, in which, according to Josephus (Ant. 
XVII. v. 2), John the Baptist was imprisoned and 
put to death by Herod Antipas (Mt 14°”, Mk 
617-8, Lk 3). It had been originally fortified by 
Alexander Janneeus (Jos. BJ VII. vi. 2), and after- 
wards destroyed by Gabinius (i). I. viii. 5; Ant. 
XIV. v. 4). It was restored by Herod the Great, 
who used it as a residence (BJ VU. vi. 1, 2.). On 
his death it passed into the hands of Antipas, as 
it lay in the Perzean portion of his tetrarchy. At 
the time of the Jewish revolt it was occupied by 
a Roman garrison, which was constrained to 
abandon it in A.D. 66 (id. II. xviii. 6). After the 
fall of Jerusalem it was recaptured, and finally 
destroyed by the Roman general Lucilius Bassus 
(7b. Vil. vi. 4). The ruins, called Mkawr, on a 
projecting height near the Dead Sea on its 
eastern side, are supposed to mark the site of the 
fortress. 

LiITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Macherus,’ and the Lit. 
there cited ; to wh. add PRE? ix. 326f. 

JAMES PATRICK. 

MADNESS.—It is somewhat remarkable that the 
OT ideas about madness should differ so much from 
those of the Gospels. In the OT madness is due to 
the influence of a spirit from God (1S 164 18), in 
the Gospels to a demon; in the OT it is conceived 
of as being closely connected with the ‘spirit of 
prophecy’ (which likewise came from God); this is 
clear from such passages as 1S 10® 10-18 19%. 24, Hos 
97,2 K 94, Jer 29°; there is no sign of this in the 
Gospels.* It was, no doubt, owing to the belief 
that madness was a sign of the indwelling of a 
spirit from God that a madman was looked upon 
(in the OT) as, in some sense, sacred ;+ in ‘the 
Gospels the reverse of this seems to be the case, if 
one regards the demoniac described in Lk 875-8 as a 
madman [see DEMON]. 

There are very few references to madness in the 
Gospels ; in Lk 61 the word dvoa is used (the RVm 
renders it ‘foolishness’), its meaning is certainly 
nearer to ‘foolishness’ than to the modern notion 
of madness; perhaps its meaning is best expressed 
by the German ausser sich, lit. ‘ outside of oneself,’ 
resulting in a temporary loss of mental balance ; 
in 2 Ti 3° the same word is translated ‘folly,’ which, 
taken with the words ‘corrupted in mind’ in the 
preceding verse, brings out the sense more fully. 
Another expression, used in Mt 474 17, is cedn- 


* See, however, Ac 1616ff., 
t This is still the case in the East. 


An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3%). 


vidgfecbac ‘to be lunatic,’ or ‘moonstruck,’* but 
from the context in the second passage there can 
be no doubt that this was epilepsy. Neither of 
these expressions answers to modern ideas of mad- 
ness. There is, however, one other word (uaivecOat, 
Jn 10°) which seems to correspond with what would 
be understood by madness nowadays, viz. to be 
bereft of reason; in the passage in question it is 
certainly used in this sense; at the same time it 
must be remembered that ualvec@ar is connected 
with wavreverdar, which implies possession by some 
supernatural being.| The same word, as well as 
pavia, is used in Ac 26%: *, where d\70ea and cwdpo- 
civn are placed in opposition to it, which confirms 
the meaning implied in Jn 10%.¢ [See, further, 
DEMON, LUNATIC]. 

On two occasions in the Gospels we find madness 
or insanity definitely attributed to our Lord Him- 
self. Once by His own friends, among whom, 
apparently, His mother and brethren were included 
(Mk 371, cf. v.*1). We read that ‘they went out to 
lay hold on him: for they said, He is beside him- 
self’ (€éécry). Commentators are for the most part 
agreed that in this passage éféorn denotes insanity, 
or at least a mental excitement bordering upon it 
(cf. a similar use of the word by St. Paul, 2 Co 57%). 
The other occasion is that already referred to, 
when, according to St. John, certain of ‘ the Jews’ 
said of Jesus, ‘He hath a devil, and is mad’ 
(Oarmoviov exer kal palverac, Jn 10”). In this case 
the madness is evidently ascribed to Satanic 
possession, and is not regarded merely as a de- 
rangement due to overwork and excitement. It 
is worth noting, however, that uaivoua is applied 
to St. Paul in a less offensive way (uaivy, Ac 2674) 
by Festus. AV renders, ‘Thou art beside thyself,’ 
which RV consistently changes into, ‘Thou art 
mad,’ to correspond with ‘I am not mad (od 
patvouat), most excellent Festus,’ in the next 
verse. The charge of madness brought against 
Jesus is characteristic and significant, and has 
many parallels in the history of Christ's followers 
in the early (cf. Ac 2% as well as 267%, 2 Co 51) 
and in the later Church. It is an illustration of 
the inability of the natural man to receive the 

* Macalister (in Hastings’ DB iii. 328") quotes Vicary, who 
says of the brain that ‘it moueth and followeth the mouing of 
the Moone: for in the waxing of the Moone, the Brayne fol- 
loweth upwardes: and in the wane of the Moone the Brayne 
discendeth downwardes, and vanishes in substance of vertue 
... 3 according to the Jewish conception, which connects 
epilepsy with demoniacal possession (Mt 1718), the light of the 
moon drove demons away. [See Demon]. 

+ See Trench, Synonyms of the NT1, pp. 21, 22, cf. Ac 1616-18, 

t A somewhat similar meaning belongs to rapagpovaiv in 2Co 
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things of the Spirit of God (2 Co 2"; cf. Jn 158 
LP), 
W. O. E. OESTERLEY and J. C. LAMBERT. 


MAGDALA.—The word ‘Magdala’ occurs once 
only in the TR of the NT (Mt 15°). In Band& 
the reading is ‘Magadan.’ This reading is fol- 
lowed by Tisch., Alford, WH, and is adopted in 
the RV. In the parallel narrative in St. Mark’s 
Gospel (8!°) the place to which Christ came is 


_ designated as ‘the parts of Dalmanutha’ (wh. see). 


These names evidently refer to the same district, 
but not necessarily to the same place. They seem 
to have been in such proximity, however, that 
the adjacent district might be named from either. 
With respect to their location, various sites on the 
south and south-east border of the Lake of Galilee 
have been suggested, but none of them can be 
regarded as satisfactory. There is no site in this 
locality whose name eas any resemblance to 
Magadan; and the only place which suggests a 
resemblance to Dalmanutha is a village known as 
ed-Delhemiyeh, near the mouth of the Jarmuk 
river. Apart from the name there is nothing else 
in or about the place to justify its identification 
with the town to which St. Mark refers in the 
passage above cited. Caspari and Edersheim would 


ut do not assign it to any definite location. The 
suggestion of Ewald that its site is identical with 
Megiddo, on the southern border of the Esdraelon 
plain, does not harmonize with the facts of the 
narrative, and apparently rests upon a very slender 
foundation. 

In the light of all the information attainable 
at the present time, the probabilities strongly 
favour the view, which has long been held by 
eminent writers and explorers, that the district in 
which these places were located was on the western 
shore of the Lake of Galilee, and that Magadan 
represents the village now known as e/-Mejdel, 
the traditional site of the town of Mary Magdalene. 
While the words in their present cee are not 
identical, they may be regarded as variations of 
the same name. Stanley’s suggestion is worthy of 
note in this connexion; ‘It may be observed that, 
as Herodotus (ii. 159) turns Megiddo into Mag- 
dalum, so some MSS in Mt 15” turn Magdala 
into Magadan’ (SP 451, note 1). It has been sug- 
gested also by another writer, as a possible ex- 
planation of the substitution of one name for the 
other, ‘that owing to the familiar recurrence of 
the word Magdalene, the less known name was 
absorbed in the better, and Magdala usurped the 
name and possibly also the position of Magadan’ 
(art. ‘Magdala’ in Smith’s DB ii. p. 1734). On 
the supposition that Magadan was on or adjacent 
to the site of el-Mejdel, the probable location of 
Dalmanutha is at or near ‘Ain el-Barideh, where 
the ruins of an ancient village have been traced 
and described by Porter, Tristram, and other 
explorers. This site is about a mile south of 
el-Mejdel. An incidental testimony in support of 
this identification is given by Rabbi Schwarz, who 
asserts that the cave of Teliman or Talmanutha 
was in the cliffs which overlooked the sea behind 
the site of e/-Mejdel. In the same connexion he 
identifies Migdal (Mejdel) with Magdala (p. 189). 
To this may be added the testimony of the Rabbins, 
that Magdala was adjacent to the city of Tiberias 
(Otho, Lea Rabb. 353). In the travels of Willibald 
(A.D. 722), ‘Magdalum’ is located between Tiberias 
and Capernaum; and in the time of Quaresmius 
(17th cent.), Mejdel is mentioned as identical with 
the Magdala of Scripture (ii. 866). 

The generally accepted view that the descriptive 
surname of Mary — ‘Magdalene’— used. several 
times in the NT, and by all the Evangelists, was 
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derived from her home or birthplace, is confirmed 
by the testimony of Edersheim, who asserts that 
several Rabbis are spoken of in the Talmud as 
‘Magdalene’ or residents of Magdala. From the 
same source he gathers the statements that Mag- 
dala, which was a Sabbath-day’s journey from 
Tiberias, was celebrated for its dye-works and its 
manufactories of fine woollen textures, of which 
eighty are mentioned. It was also noted for its 
wealth, its moral corruption, and for its traffic in 
turtle-doves and pigeons for purifications. The 
suggestion made by Lightfoot, that the name meant 
‘eurler of hair,’ is rejected by Edersheim, who 
regards it as founded upon a misapprehension 
(Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. i. 
p. 571). 

Magdala is favourably situated at the S.E. 
corner of the plain of Gennesaret. Itis three miles 
north of Tiberias, and almost the same distance 
south of Khan Minyeh. Before it lies the north- 
ward expanse of the Plain and the Lake; behind 
it rises a dark background of beetling cliffs, broken 
in one section by the deeply-cleft gorge of the Wady 
Hamam (Valley of Doves). Its precipitous sides 
are honeycombed with caves, which for centuries 
have been the refuge of robbers and outlaws. 
Mt. Hattin, the traditional mountain of the Beati- 
tudes, is a conspicuous landmark on the plateau at 
the upper end of the wady. Through this natural 
passage-way the caravan route from the Mediter- 
ranean coast follows the line of the old Roman 
road to Khan Minyeh, and thence northward over 
the hills of Naphtali. A perennial stream, which 
waters the southern portion of the Plain, finds its 
way to the Lake a siiort distance north of the out- 
skirts of the town. 

Mejdel, which has little in itself to commend 
or distinguish it, is the only place of permanent 
habitation in the once densely populated ‘land of 
Gennesaret.’ It consists of twenty or more low, 
flat-roofed, grass-covered hovels, built of a con- 
glomeration of dried mud, shells, and pebbles. 
Its degenerate inhabitants are the only resident 
farmers of the Plain, and go out from the town to 
cultivate a few patches of cleared ground in favour- 
able locations. Near the centre of the village a 
palm-tree rises pone rue above the objects 
around it, and a few thickly set thorn-trees on 
the outskirts afford a grateful shade to the loungers 
of the. place in the heat of the day. A watch- 
tower on the north border of the town is a present 
suggestion of the derivation of the name Medel or 
its Greek form Migdol. It is possible also that 
Migdal-el (Jos 19°) stands for the same place. The 
tower gives evidence of a date of construction com- 
paratively modern, but it is doubtless the successor 
of an older outlook or watch-tower, which com- 
manded the gateway to the southern section of 
the Gennesaret plain. The remains of substruc- 
tions of a substantial character, hidden beneath 
the earth and its dense covering of undergrowth, 
afford satisfactory evidence of the antiquity of the 
site. 

LITERATURE. — Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, vol. i. pp. 571-572; Andrews, Life of our Lord, pp. 
837-338; Tristram, Holy Land, p. 253; Thomson, Land and 
Book, ‘Central Pal.’ p. 394; Smith’s DB vol. ii. p. 1734 ; Robinson, 
BRP ij. 397 ; Ewing, art. ‘Magadan,’ in Hastings’ DB ; also art. 
*Dalmanutha’; Baedeker, Pal. and Syria, p. 255. 
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MAGDALENE.—See preceding art., and MAry, 
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MAGI (udyo, AV and RV ‘wise men’).—The 
only reference to Magi in the Gospels occurs in 
Mt 2, where we have the well-known story of the 
visit of the Oriental Magi to the infant Jesus. 
The following article will deal with (1) certain diffi- 
culties in the narrative, (2) the historical value of 
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the narrative, (3) the legendary additions to the 
narrative. 

4. The difficulties are occasioned chiefly by the 
vague and indefinite character of the record. The 
first question that suggests itself is, What class of 
people had the Evangelist in his mind when he 
used the term pdyou? Now, according to Herodotus 
(i. 101), the Magi were a Median tribe which in 
the time of Gaumata, the pseudo-Smerdis, made a 
determined attempt to substitute Median for Per- 
sian rule (2d. iii. 61 ff.; Ctesias, Pers. 41 (10) ff; 
Justin, i. 9, 10; Agathias, ii. 26). Through the 
failure of this revolt the Magi lost all political 
importance, but they were influential as the 
priestly caste (Herod. i. 182; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 
6; cf. the Levites among the Hebrews, SBE iv. 
pp. lxii, Ixiii), and as religious instructors of the 
Persian kings (Cic. de Divin. i. 41; Philo, de 
Special. Leg. 18; Pliny, HN xxx. 1). The intro- 
duction of this Magian priesthood is ascribed to 
Cyrus (Xen. Cyr. viil. 1. 23) ; and classical writers 
conversant with Persian affairs use the word magus 
as synonymous with ‘ priest’ (Apul. Apol, i. 25, 26 ; 
ef. Strabo, pp. 732, 733; Philo, Quod omn. prob. 
lib. 11; Dio Chrysost. Or. 36, p. 449, 49, p. 538; 
Diog. Laert. prowm. 6; Porphyr. de Abstinent. iv. 
16; and the lexicons of Hesych. and Suidas). 
Darius Hystaspis made Mazdaism the religion of 
the Empire (Behistun insecr., and Sayce, Ancient 
Empires of the East), and from his time, at any 
rate,—for how long before, if at all, is disputed,— 
the Magi are identified with the Zoroastrian wor- 
ship, and are represented as the disciples of Zoro- 
aster (Plato, Adcib. i. 122; Plutarch, de Is. et Os. 
46, 47; Pliny, HN xxx. 1; Apul. Apol. 26 ; Diog. 
Laert. proem. 2; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 6; Agathias, 
li. 24; Aug. de Civ. Dei, xxi. 14). In the Avesta, 
however, the priests are called, not magi, but 
dthravans ; though even in the sacred texts the 
word ‘ magi’ is found in a few instances. Finally, 
it may be noted that these Median magi are 
eredited with skill in philosophy (Strabo, pp. 23, 
24; Nicol. Damasce. fr. 66 ; Diog. Laert. prowm. 1), 
natural science (Philo, Quod omn. prob. lib. 11; 
Dio Chrysost. Or. 49, p. 538), and medicine (Pliny, 
HN xxx. 1, ef. xxiv. 17). They are also described 
as interpreters of dreams (Herod. i. 107, 120, vii. 
19), astrologers (7b. vil. 87; Pliny, HN xxxvii. 9; 
Amm. Mare. xxiii. 6), soothsayers and diviners 
(Cic. de Diwin. i. 41; Strabo, p. 762; Pliny, HN 
xxx. 2; Diog. Laert. proewm.7; Aelian, Var. Hist. 
ii. 17; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 6). 

In a technical sense, then, magz denoted the 
members of the sacerdotal class in the Persian 
Empire. But in the LXX Daniel the word is used 
to render the Heb. ’ashshaphim, AV ‘ astrologers,’ 
of Babylonia (Dn) 1202272041 4b ate Somle 
would explain the title Rab-mag in Jer 39% ® as= 
‘chief magian,’ but without probability). More- 
over, classical writers sometimes confuse the words 
magi and Chaldwi (Ctes. Pers. 46 (15); Justin, xii. 
13). The latter term, however, is properly used in 
Daniel (14 2% + 5. 10 47 57 11) and by et authori- 
ties (Herod. i. 181, 183; Diod. Sic. i. 29-31) to 
represent a class, or the class, of Babylonian priests 
or learned men (Driver, Daniel, pp. 12-16), re- 
nowned for their skill in astronomy, astrology, 
and sorcery (Cic. de Dwin. i. 41, de Fato, 8, 9; 
Diod. Sic. 1i. 29-31 ; Strabo, p. 762; Curtius, v. 1; 
Apul. Flor. 15; Porph. Vit. Pyth. 6; Diog. Laert. 
proam. 6; cf. Lenormant, La magie chez les Chal- 
déens; R. C. Thompson, Reports of the Magi- 
cians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon ; 
W. L. King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery ; 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religions- 
geschichte ; Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria). 

Lastly, the words magi and Chaldei came to be 
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applied not only to the members of a sacerdotal 
caste, but in a secondary sense to all those who 
cultivated magic arts (Soph. @d. Tyr. 387 ; Tac. 
Ann. ii. 27, xii. 22, 59; Juv. Sat. x. 94, with 
Mayor’s note; Dio Chrysost. Or. 36, p. 449). In 
Rabbinical writers this bad sense is predominant 
(Edersheim, Life and Times, i. p. 210), and the 
same may be said of the passages in the NT 
(other than Mt 2) in which magi are referred to 
(Ac 8*1! Simon Magus, 13°% Elymas). In the 
LXX the Egyptian conjuring is described as payixh 
réxvn (Wis 17’). And Jerome says: ‘ Consuetudo 
et sermo communis magos pro maleficis accepit’ 
(Hieron. Com. in Dan. 2, ef. Isid. Ety. viii. 9). 

In what sense, then, did the author of Mt 2 
understand the term? The majority of the Fathers 
affix the worst interpretation, and lay stress on 
the idea that magic was overthrown by the advent 
of Christ (Ign. Ziphes. 19; Justin M. Dial. 78; 
Tertull. de Idol. 9; Origen, c. Cels. i. 60; Max. 
Taur. Hom. 21; Hilar. de Trin. iv. 38. Com. in 
Matt. 1; Aug. Serm. 200, § 3; Theophylact, im 
loc.); and this was the common opinion even in 
the Middle Ages (Abelard, in Epiph. serm. 4; 
Aquinas, Swmma, Wl. xxxvi. 3). But the con- 
sensus of later commentators rejects this view. 
There is no hint or suggestion of reprobation in 
the Gospel narrative. On the other hand, there 
is no indication that the Evangelist is alluding to 
any particular class of magi. He appears, on the 
contrary, to use the term in the general sense of 
sages from the East, who busied themselves with 
astronomy (vv.* * * 1°) and perhaps with the inter- 
pretation of dreams (v.!"). There is certainly no 
attempt in the narrative to contrast Christianity 
with Zoroastrian or Babylonian worship. 

Closely connected with the above is the further 
question of the region whence the Magi are 
supposed to have come. Mt. calls them simply 
pdyot dd dvaro\Gy, 2.e. ‘ Oriental magi.’ ‘he 
expression is quite indefinite (cf. Mt 8! 2477, 
Lk 13”, Rev 21%). Various attempts have been 
made, however, to identify the particular part 
of the East whence the Magi may have come 
(Patritius, de Evang. iii. p. 315 ff; Spanheim, 
Dub. Evang. ii. p. 291 ff.). ‘The oldest opinion in- 
clines to Arabia (Justin M. Dial. 77, 78; Tertull. 
Jud. 9; Epiphan. Exp. Fid. 8, and most Roman 
commentators, e.g. Corn. a Lapide, in Joc.), ercly 
on account of references such as Ps 72?°, Is 60 
partly on account of the character of the gifts, 
partly by reason of the close intercourse that sub- 
sisted between Arabia and Palestine (Edersheim, 
i. p. 203). On the other hand, Arabia is to the 
south rather than the east of Judea (cf. Mt 12” 
Bacthiooa vérov), and in the NT it is usually speci- 
fied by its geographical name. Other places sug- 
gested are Persia (Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 15; 
Chrysost. in Mt. Hom. 6. § 1, 2, 3, 43 7. § 5; 
Op. Imp. in Mt. 2 ap. Chrysost. vi.; Diodorus Tars. 
ap. Phot. cod. 223 ; Theophylact, i loc.; Juvencus, 
Evang. Hist. i. 276), Chaldeea (Max. Taur. Hom. 
21; Origen, c. Cels. i. 58), Parthia (Wetstein, wm 
loc.; Hyde, Rel. Vet. Pers. c. 31), and Egypt 
(Moller, Newe Ansichten). But the language of 
the Evangelist is ‘too indefinite, and perhaps in- 
tentionally too indefinite, to justify any decision’ 
(Trench, Star of the Wise Men, p. 4), and it is 
unsafe to draw any inference from the nature of 
the presents (Weiss, Life of Christ, i. p. 266). One 
thing alone seems clear—the Magi were heathen 
and not Jews (see references in Meyer, Com. i loc.). 
The form of their question (Mt 2?) would be suffi- 
cient to establish this, apart from the ecclesiastical 
tradition which represents their homage as the | 
first-fruits of the Gentile world (Aquinas, Swmma, 
II. xxxvi. 8). 

The cause of the coming of the Magi is roughly 
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indicated in the words, ‘we have seen his star in 
the rising’ (€v rH dvarody). It seems clear that 
they were induced to make the journey by 
some sidereal appearance ; but what exactly this 
appearance was is not conclusively determined 
(see art. STAR). From this phenomenon, however, 
whatever it may have been, the Magi inferred the 
birth of a Messiah-king of the Jews. We cannot 
say precisely by what means they arrived at this 
Bistence, It is unlikely, for chronological and 
other reasons, that their expectations had been ex- 
cited by the Zoroastrian prediction of the coming 
of Soshyos (SZ iy. p. xxxvii) ; nor is it probable 
that an independent tradition of Balaam’s pro- 
phecy (Nu 24'7) had been preserved by their an- 
cestors and handed down to them (Origen, ¢. Ceds. 
i. 60, Hom. in Num. 13.7; Op. Imp. in Mt. 2 ap. 
Chrysost. vi.) ; nor is there any historical evidence 
that there was at this time among the nations an 
widespread expectation of the advent of a Messia 
in Palestine (Tac. Hist. v. 13 and Suet. Vesp. 4 
are derived from Jos. BJ VI. v. 4, and refer to the 
Flavian dynasty). On the other hand, the Jews 
themselves were undoubtedly expecting the Messiah 
(Charles, Hschatology, p. 304; Toy, Judaism and 
Christianity, p. 330), and a Rabbinical tradition, 
which may be previous to Christ’s birth, declared 
that a star in the East was to appear two years 
before the Messiah’s advent (Edersheim, i. pp. 211, 
212; Strauss, Life of Jesus, Eng. tr. p. 174 and 
references ; cf. the name Bar-Cochba). Hence the 
source whence the Magi derived their inference 
that a king of the Jews was born may well have 
been the Jews of the Diaspora, whose tenets would 
doubtless be known to the wise men of the lands 
in which they sojourned. 

The time of the visit of the Magi is quite un- 
certain. By ancient writers it was usually sup- 

sed that they arrived at Bethlehem on the 13th 

ay inclusive after the birth of Christ, z.c. Jan. 6 
(Aug. Serm. 203. 1). Most commentators, how- 
ever, place their coming after Christ’s presenta- 
tion in the Temple ; and some, as an inference from 
Mt 21°, delay it till Jesus had reached or nearly 
reached His second year (see Patritius, iii. 326 ff.; 
Spanheim, ii. p. 299 ff.; Trench, p. 109 ff.; Ramsay, 

as Christ born at Bethlehem? pp. 215-220). 
Here also the evidence is insufficient to warrant 
a definite conclusion. 

2. The historical value of the narrative has been 
frequently impugned, the principal objections being 
as follows. the account of the Magi is found in 
the First Gospel only, and is not corroborated by 
either Lk. or Josephus or any pagan historian. 
(The references in Macrobius, Sat. ii. 4. 11, and 
Chalcidius, Tim. 7. 126, cannot.be regarded as in- 
dependent evidence). Moreover, it is not easy to 
see how Mt.’s narrative can be harmonized with 
that of Luke. Many of the details, again, are 
suspicious ; the conduct of Herod, as here repre- 
sented, seems inexplicable (Meyer, in doc.), Finally, 
the story in general is vague, and on a@ priori 
grounds may even be held to be improbable. These 
objections are not without force. Doubtless too 
much stress has been Jaid on the absence of con- 
firmatory evidence, and the argument from the 
silence of Josephus can scarcely be sustained 
(Edersheim, i. pp. 214, 215; Trench, 102 ff. ). 
The difficulties in connexion with Herod’s attitude 
have also been overestimated (Weiss, i. p. 269). 
Yet the divergence between Mt. and Lk., though 
certainly not incapable of explanation (Ellicott, 
Huls, Lect. P. 70), is sufficiently serious; and the 
positive evidence for the truth of the narrative is 
slender. It may be urged, however, that there is no 
reason for denying the existence in the narrative 
of at least a substratum of historical fact, though 
possibly the facts have been treated with a cer- 


tain amount of freedom. Such a view, at any 
rate, appears to account for the story better 
than any rationalistic explanation hitherto put 
forward. 


Of these attempted explanations the most important may 
briefly be summarized. (a) The older school of critics sought 
for the basis of the history mainly in the prophecies of the OT. 
Thus Strauss laid great stress on Nu 2417, while Keim empha- 
sized Is 60. From these and other prophetical passages (e.g. 
Is 92 426 496.7, Ps 6829. 31 7210), supplemented possibly by Jewish 
or pagan tradition, the Evangelist is supposed to have built 
up his story. But it is incredible that the history could have 
been constructed from such material, or that such a fulfilment 
could have been deliberately devised for prophecies which at 
the time were understood to have so different a significance 
(Edersheim, i. p. 209). Moreover, it should be noted that ‘the 
Evangelist who at other times searches zealously for the fulfil- 
ment of OT predictions, nowhere refers in this narrative to one 
of these prophetical passages, from which it is said to have 
arisen’ (Weiss, i. p. 267). (b) A different, and very fanciful ex- 
planation has been offered by W. Soltau, Usener, and others 
(Soltau, Birth of Jesus Christ; Usener in Encyc. Bibi. art. 
‘Nativity,’ cf. his Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, i. 
‘Das Weihnachtsfest’). According to this, Mt.’s account is the 
outcome partly of the operation of heathen superstitious ideas, 
partly of the transformation of a story recorded by Dio Cassius 
and Pliny. Thus, for the incident of the star, Soltau appeals to 
the widespread belief that such portents were manifested in 
connexion with the birth and death of kings and heroes (for 
instances see Wetstein, in loc.; Winer, Biblisches Realwérter- 
buch, vol. ii. p. 613); and, for the Massacre of the Innocents, 
Usener refers to the story of Marathus concerning the birth of 
Augustus (Suet. Aug. 94). The visit of the Magi is represented 
as a Christian transformation of the story related by Dio and 
Pliny about the visit of Tiridates and his Magians to Nero (see 
the passages quoted by Soltau, op. cit. pp. 73, 74). In the year 
A.D. 66 the Parthian king Tiridates, the Magus, bringing other 
Magi with him, journeyed to Rome, worshipped Nero as the 
sun-god Mithra, and afterwards travelled home by another way 
through the cities of Asia. Now to the Christians of the East 
Nero was Antichrist : hence it is argued that just as, in the 
early legends, the miraculous events of Christ’s life were trans- 
ferred to Antichrist, so the story of being worshipped by Magi 
may have been transferred from the Antichrist Nero to the 
Christ. The whole narration of the Magi, then, Soltau dis: 
misses as an insertion ‘of Hellenistic origin’ (op. cit. p. 49). 
But he does not explain how this insertion received so char- 
acteristic a Jewish form, or why such alien elements should 
have ‘crystallized themselves in just the most markedly 
Jewish part of the New Testament, while they are passed 
over in silence elsewhere’ (Interpreter, Jan. 1906, pp. 195- 
207). On the whole it is easier to suppose that the events 
recorded actually took place, than to believe the far-fetched 
explanations of them offered by Soltau and Usener. (c) Other 
critics, again, resort to a mythological solution, and regard 
the adoration of the Magi and the attendant events as ‘ not 
history, but pious transformations of current mythic stories.’ 
Réville believes that it was suggested by the Mithraic legend, 
though he admits that the supposition is incapable of proof 
(Etudes publiées en hommage a la faculté de théologie de 
Montauban, 1901, p. 339 ff.). Pfleiderer and Cheyne maintain 
that the star, the worship of the wise men, and the persecution 
of the Holy Child have many prototypes in tales concerning 
heroes of old, and belong to a pre-Christian international myth 
of the Redeemer (Pfleiderer, Early Christian Conception of 
Christ; Cheyne, Bible Problems); on which it may be re- 
marked that although striking parallels can undoubtedly be 
produced, yet resemblances do not necessarily presuppose an 
imitation. (d) Another suggestion is that the narrative ex- 
hibits the characteristic features of Jewish Midrash or Hag- 
gada, and is governed by an apologetic purpose. The writer’s 
object is to show that the prophecy of Dt 1815 was fulfilled in 
Jesus, and he endeavours to do this by drawing a parallel 
between the early career of Moses and that of the Christian 
Messiah (see the Midrash Rabba to Exodus in the section which 
deals with the birth of Moses, and cf. Jos. Ant. 11. ix. 2). Jesus 
is throughout represented as the antitype of Moses. This is 
the underlying motive of the narrative, to which may be added 
another influential idea, viz. the desire to suggest the homage 
of the Gentile world (G. H. Box in Interpreter, loc. cit.). The 
simplicity of the Gospel story, however, seems to be at variance 
with this hypothesis. 


Allusion may here be made to the theory that 
the history of the Magi was added to the Gospel 
as late as the year A.D. 119. The evidence for 
this is a Syriac document, ascribed to Eusebius 
of Ceesarea, which was published with an Eng. 
translation by W. Wright in the Journal of Sacred 
Literature, vols. ix., x., 1866, from a 6th cent. 
British Museum codex, Add. 17, 142. The title is, 
‘Concerning the star; showing how and through 
what the Magi recognized the star, and that Joseph 
did not take Mary as his wife.’ This tractate 
relates that the prophecy of Balaam about the star 
was recorded in a letter written by Balak to the 
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king of Assyria, and preserved in the Assyrian 
archives. At last, in the reign of king Pir Shabour, 
the star appeared, and the Magi were sent with great 
pomp to do homage to the Messiah. The colophon 
at the end states: ‘And in the year 430 (=A.D. 119), 
in the reign of Hadrianus Cesar . . . this concern 
arose in (the minds of) men acquainted with the 
Holy Books; and through the pains of the great 
men in various places this history was sought for 
and found and written in the tongue of those who 
took this care.’ As to the meaning of this state- 
ment, however, critics are not agreed (see F. C. 
Conybeare, Guardian, April 29, 1903; and, on the 
other side, Church Quarterly Review, July 1904, p. 
389). The more probable explanation seems to be 
that ‘the Holy Books’ refers, not to the OT but to 
the narrative in Mt 2, already, therefore, incorpor- 
ated in the Gospel in A.D. 119; and that the 
‘history’ is not Mt 2, but the legend about the 
preservation of Balak’s letter and the coming of 
the Magi in the reign of Pir Shabour. 

To conclude this part of the subject, it may be 
pointed out that the story of the Magi must stand 
or fall with the other Matthzean narratives of the 
Infancy. All were probably drawn from some 
written source, Jewish-Christian in character, and 
perhaps originally Aramaic in language. The value 
of this source cannot here be determined (see artt. 
BirTH OF CHRIST, MATTHEW). It is sufficient to 
point out that if a Palestinian or semi-Palestinian 
origin of the narratives can be sustained, the 
hypothesis of direct pagan influence in their forma- 
tion must be rejected. 

3. Of the legendary accretions to the story of the 
Magi, the following deserve notice. From the 6th 


cent., if not before (Tert. Marc. iii. 13, Jud. 9 are 
not decisive), the opinion prevailed that the Magi 
were kings. 


This belief is first unambiguously 
stated in a sermon ascribed to Cesarius of Arles 
(Aug. Opp. v. Append. Serm. 139. 3); and it pre- 
vailed universally during the Middle Ages (cf. 
Paschasius, Hap. im Mt. ii. 2). Hence the festival 
of Epiphany received the name Festwm Triwm 
Regum. The idea would, of course, find support in 
such passages as Ps 68% 8! 721, Js 497. 23 GQ. 10. 16 ; 
but there is no suggestion of it in the Evangelic 
narrative. (For discussions see Patritius, iil. p. 
320ff.; Spanheim, ii. p. 273 ff; Barradius, Com. 
ix. ¢. 8). 

The number of the Magi is not specified in the 
Gospel. Eastern tradition fixed it at twelve (Op. 
Imp. in Mt. 2 ap. Chrysost. vi.; ef. the curious MS 
fragment quoted in Classical studies in honour of 
Henry Drisler, p. 31—‘ Twelve kings set out from 
Persia to go to Jerusalem,’ ete.), or thirteen (Bar 
Bahlul in Hyde, Rel. Vet. Pers. c. 31). But in the 
West the number of the Magi was reckoned at 
three (Max. Taur. Hom. 17, 20; Leo M. Serm. 31. 
§ 1, 2; 34. § 2), probably on account of their three- 
fold gift (Abelard, Serm. 4: ‘Quot vero isti magi 
fuerint, ex numero trinz oblationis tres eos fuisse 
multi suspicantur’), though allegorical reasons 
were also found (Patritius, iii. 318 ff.). 

The familiar names of the Magi — Melchior, 
Gaspar, and Balthasar—first occur in Bede, where 
also is given a remarkable description of their 
persons, derived most probably from some early 
work of art. ‘Primus fuisse dicitur Melchior, 
senex et canus, barba prolixa et capillis... aurum 
obtulit regi Domino. Secundus nomine Gaspar, 
iuvenis imberbis, rubicundus ... thure, quasi 
Deo oblatione digna, Deum honorabat. Tertius 
fuscus, integre barbatus, Balthasar nomine.. . per 
myrrham filium hominis moriturum professus est’ 
(Collect. v. 541. For the association of the gifts 
with the several Magi, contrast the familiar verse, 
‘Gaspar fert myrrham, thus Melchior, Balthasar 
aurum’). Other names are found, e.g. Appellius, 
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Amerius, Damascus: Magalath, Pangalath, Sara- 
cen: Ator, Sator, Peratoras, ete. (Patritius, iii. p. 
326; Spanheim, li. pp. 288, 289; Hebenstreit, de 
Magorum nomine, patria et statu dissert., Jens, 
1709). Hyde quotes thirteen names, among which 
the three familiar to Western tradition do not 
occur (Rel. Vet. Pers. c. 31). 

Symbolical meanings were early attached to the 
gifts. Thus: Ireneus says: ‘Mattheus autem 
Magos ab Oriente venientes ait . . . per ea que 
obtulerunt munera ostendisse quis erat qui adora- 
batur: myrrham quidem quod ipse erat qui pro 
mortali humano genere moreretur et sepeliretur : 
auiam vero quoniam rex, cuius regni finis non est : 
thus vero, quoniam Deus, qui et notus in Judea 
factus est, et manifestus els qui non querebant 
eum’ (Her. iii. 9. 2, cf. Max. Taur. Hom. 21; Leo, 
Serm. 34. 3; Origen, c. Cels. i. 60; Ambros. in Lk. 
li. 44; [Aug.] Serm. 139. 2; Hilar. Com. in Mt. 1; 
and Christian poets, Juvencus, Hv. Hist. i. 285; 
Prudent. Cath. xii. 69ff.; Sedulius, Carm. Pasch. 
li. 96 ; [Claudian] Carm. Append. 21). Medizeval 
tradition invented histories for these gifts. The 
gold consisted of thirty pennies, which had once 
been paid by Abraham for the cave of Machpelah, 
and which were afterwards given to Judas. Some 
of the myrrh is said to have been administered to 
Jesus on the cross (Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxvili. 
p. 433 ff). 

Miraculous elements were increasingly intro- 
duced into the narrative, and the whole history 
was gradually amplified. Thus the star is alleged 
to have shone with surpassing brilliance (Ignat. 
Ephes. 19; Leo, Serm. 31.1; Protevang. Jacob. 21; 
and pass. quoted in Barradius, Com. ix. 9), having 
the sun, moon, and other stars as ‘chorus’ to it 
(Ignat. doc. cit.). According to Eastern tradition, 
there was in the star an appearance of the Virgin 
and Child (Lightfoot, Ap. Fath. ii. 81), or of a 
young child bearing across (Op. Imp. in Matt. 2 ap. 
Chrysost. vi.). The star was alleged to be an 
angel (Suicer, Thes. s.v. dorjp); and according to 
Greg. of Tours it was still, in his time, to be seen 
in a well at Bethlehem (Mirac. i. 1). Similarly a 
mass of details were invented about the Magi 
themselves, their journey, and their later life and ' 
death. Here it need only be noticed that they are 
reported to have been baptized by St. Thomas. 
(A full account of the Magi-legends will be found 
in Crombach’s monumental monograph, Primitie 
gentium sive historia et encomium SS. Trium 
Magorum. See also the epitome in the Quarterly 
Review, vol. Ixxvili. p. 433ff., of the medieval 
stories collected by John of Hildesheim ; and the 
Boll. AA. SS. Jan. d.i. vi. and xi.). ‘ 

The bodies of the Magi are said to have been 
discovered in the East in the 4th cent. (according 
to one tradition, by St. Helena herself), and to have 
been brought to Constantinople and deposited in 
the Church of St. Sofia. When Eustorgius became 
bishop of Milan, they were transferred to that 
city, whence, in the year 1162, they weré again 
removed by Frederic Barbarossa to Cologne (Boll. 
AA. SS. Jan. d. vi.). The festival of Epiphany 
(the celebration of which in the West is mentioned 
first by Amm. Mare. xxi. 2) commemorated origin- 
ally Christ’s manifestation to the Magi, togethe 
with His baptism, His miracle at Cana (Max. 
Taur. Hom. 29; Isid. de Off. Eccl. i. 27; Abelard, 
Serm. 4), and the miracle of feeding the 5000 ([Aug. ] 
Append. Serm. 36. 1). But soon the manifesta- 


tion to the Magi became in the West, if not ex- 


clusively, yet principally, dwelt upon (see, ¢.g., 
Leo’s Epphans Sermons) ; and the common Western 
synonym for Epiphany was Festwm Triwm Regum 
(Bingham, Ant. xx. 4; DCA i. p. 617ff. ; Boll. 
AA. SS. Jan. d. vi.). In the Middle Ages the 
Magi were considered the patron saints of tray- 
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ellers, and inns were called after them. Their 
names were also used as charms to cure epilepsy 
and snake-bite (Spanheim, ii. pp. 289, 290). See 
also art. STAR. 


LiTERATURE.—Besides the books referred to above, see Hast- 
ings’ DB, art. ‘Magi’; PRE, vol. viii. art. ‘Magier’; Encyc. 
Bibl. art. ‘ Nativity’; Kraus, RZ, vol. ii. art. ‘ Magier’; Moroni’s 
Dizionario, vol. xii. art. ‘Magi’; Hamburger’s RE, art. ‘ Zau- 
berei’; Smith’s DB, artt. ‘Magi,’ ‘Star’; Suicer, Thesaurus, 
artt. AiBavos, uweyos ; Winer, Biblisches Realwérterbuch, vol. ii. 
artt. ‘Magier,’ ‘Stern der Weisen’; Hone, Everyday Book, 
Jan. 6; and the various Comm. on Matthew. An English 
monograph by F. W. Upham, The Wise Men, is of little value. 
The discussions of Spanheim and Patritius should be consulted, 
while Crombach’s elaborate study is a treasury of curious 
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MAGISTRATE.—This English word occurs only 
twice in the Gospels (AV), viz. in Lk 12" and *®, 
where the RV gives the same translation. By our 
use of the word we usually mean one entrusted 
with the duty and power of putting laws into 
force, but the Greek dpxwy (of which ‘magistrate’ 
is the translation in the passages before us) has a 
wider meaning, and may denote ruler, captain, 
chief, king. In the Gospels, dpxwy (as well as the 
similar word 7yeuwv) occurs frequently, and will 
be referred to in the articles RULE and RULER. 

In the first of the instances to be noticed here 
our Lord prepares His disciples for the persecutions 
that await them. One form of persecution will be 
arrest and accusation before magistrates. In such 
an event, however, Christ’s followers are not to 
concern themselves unduly about their defence, 
for the Holy Ghost shall teach them in the same 
hour what they ought to say. Their presence 
before the magistrates and their utterance in 
such a situation will constitute a twofold testi- 
mony—a testimony against the unbelief and in- 
justice of their accusers, and perhaps also of the 
magistrates (Mk 13"4)—and a testimony to the 
truth of the gospel and to their own fidelity (Lk 
21%), The Lord’s prediction and promise were 
alike fulfilled. Persecutions did ensue, and no- 
thing is more remarkable than the dignity and 
wisdom of the words spoken by disciples thus 
accused before magistrates, the Holy Ghost being 
a mouth and wisdom unto them (Lk 21"; cf. Ac 
4}8 e¢ al.). 

This policy of submissively trusting to the Holy 
Ghost for defence is not to be taken as justifying 
Tolstoi’s theory of non-resistance. But our Lord’s 
counsel indicates that He looked upon existent 
magistracies as a part of the providential order, 
not to be overturned in any revolutionary way by 
His first disciples. Similarly, Christ taught that, 
the political cireumstances being what they were, 
tribute should be paid to Cesar, the supreme 
magistrate (Mt 2271). The capital instance of 
submission to the magistrate is Christ’s own de- 
meanour before Pilate (styled yeudv in Mt 272, 
Lk 3!). The subject of the relation between Christ 
and the magistrate runs into questions of Church 
and State, the spiritual and the civil power, indi- 
vidual conscience and public law. 

In the second instance (Lk 12°) Christ seems to 
‘warn against a litigious spirit, and to commend 
that ‘sweet reasonableness’ which is one of the 
gifts of His own Spirit, and which may obviate 
the necessity of going before a magistrate. This 
does not condemn as un-Christian all reference to 
a magistrate, but Christ hints that to agree with 
an adversary quickly may prove to be the highest 

rudence as well as the most Christian-like con- 

uct. The advice is sometimes spiritualized to 
mean that the sinner ought to settle accounts with 
God quickly. R. M. ADAMSON, 


MAGNIFICAT.—Our primary interest in the 
hymn Magnificat (Lk 14°) is centred in the ques- 
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tion of (1) its authorship, upon which must largely 
depend the scope of (2) its interpretation. Then 
(3) the history of its liturgical use may be briefly 
summarized, 

4. Authorship.—Opinions are divided as to the 
source from which St. Luke derived the materials 
of his first chapter. Volter suggests that it is based 
on an Apocalypse of Zacharias, a Jewish document 
which has been edited by a Christian, who found 
the Magnificat attributed to Elisabeth, and trans- 
ferred it to Mary. Weizsicker thinks that St. Luke 
simply inserted an early Christian hymn. A more 
satisfactory view is that of Sanday (Hastings’ DB 
ii. 639, 644), who suggests that St. Luke was sup- 
plied with a special (written) source, through one 
of the women mentioned in Lk 8* 24', possibly 
Joanna, who, being the wife of Herod’s steward, 
may also have supplied information about the 
court of Herod. We know from Jn 19 (cf. Ac 
14) that the Virgin Mary was brought into contact 
with this group. Ramsay (Was Christ born at 
Bethlehem? p. 88) calls attention to ‘a womanly 
spirit in the whole narrative, which seems incon- 
sistent with the transmission from man to man, 
and which, moreover, is an indication of Luke’s 
character ; he had a marked sympathy with women.’ 
On the supposition that St. Luke used an Aramaic 
tradition or document, it is possible to account for 
all the characteristics of style by which Harnack 
(see below) seeks to prove that he was the author 
both of the Magnificat and of the Benedictus. 

Having described the visit of the Virgin Mary 
to Elisabeth, and Elisabeth’s salutation, the TR 
has xal efrev [Mapidu] with the variant reading 
’EdwdBer. Then follows the hymn, the text of 
which has been excellently preserved, the only 
other doubtful reading being peydda, for which we 
should probably read meyaheta. 

Mapidu is the reading of all Greek MSS, of the 
great majority of Latin MSS, and of innumerable 
Patristic testimonies, back to the 2nd cent., when 
Tertullian wrote (de Anima, 26): ‘Exsultat Elisabet, 
Johannes intus impulerat, glorificat dominum 
Maria, Christus intus instinxerat.’ 

’Edicd Ber is the reading of three Old Latin MSS. 
a@ (Vercellensis, sec. iv.), 6 (Veronensis, sw@c. v.), 
rhe (Rhedigeranus-Vratislaviensis, swc. fere vii.), in 
Burkitt’s phrase ‘a typical European group,’ to 
which may be added the testimony of Niceta of 
Remesiana, de Psalmodie Bono, ¢. 9: ‘Nec Elisa- 
beth, diu sterilis, edito de repromissione filio, Deum 
de ipsa anima magnificare cessat; ¢. 11: Cum 
Elisabeth Dominum anima nostra magnificat.’ 

So also Origen, or his translator Jerome, in the 
5th Homily on Lk. 5 (Lommatzsch, é. v. p. 108 f.): 
‘Inuenitur beata Maria, sicut in aliquantis exem- 
plaribus reperimus, prophetare ; non enim ignor- 
amus, quod secundum alios codices et hzc uerba 
Elisabet uaticinetur Spiritu itaque sancto tunc 
repleta est Maria,’ ete. Harmack thinks that 
Jerome, if he had been responsible for this refer- 
ence, would have mentioned whether the reading 
was in Latin or Greek MSS. But as Jerome was 
writing in Latin, and the evidence of Niceta shows 
that the reading Elisabeth was more persistent and 
widespread in the very district from which Jerome 
came,—having been born in Pannonia, not a great 
distance from Remesiana,—it must be considered 
still possible that he interpolated the reference. 

Lastly we come to Irenzeus, iv. 7. 1 (Cod. Clarom. 
et Voss.): ‘sed et Elisabet ait: Magnificat anima 
mea dominum,’ ete. Cod. Arund. ‘Maria.’ In 
iii. 10. 1: ‘ Propter quod exultans Maria clamabat 
pro ecclesia prophetans: Magnificat anima mea 
dominum,’ etc. Here the context proves that 
Irenzeus intended to write ‘Maria.’* Thus it 


*In iii, 14. 3, Ireneus refers to Lk 142-45 as exclamatio 
Elisabet, 
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seems probable that it was the translator of 
Treneeus, or a copyist, who introduced the reading 
Elisabet from his Old Latin Bible, and we may 
safely carry it back to the 3rd century.* 

How then are we to account for the reading? 
Bardenhewer thinks that, Mapa having dropped 
out, "EhucdBer was supplied by a.copyist. But most 
critics (Burkitt, Harnack, Worden sch) agree that 
the original text must have been kal etrey without 
either name. Burkitt puts it concisely: ‘‘* Mary” 
was read by Tertullian as well as by all Greek and 
Syriac texts. This is fatal to ‘‘ Elisabeth” ; yet, if 
“Mary” were genuine, the actual occurrence of 
“¢ Elisabeth” in the European branch of the Old 
Latin would be inexplicable. But if the original 
text of the Gospel had kal etrev Meyadtve, x.7.2., 
without either name, all the evidence falls into 
line.’ 

On the question, which is the right gloss, critics 
are divided. Harnack and Burkitt argue for 
‘Elisabeth,’ Wordsworth and Spitta for ‘Mary.’ (1) 
Harnack does not think that the exclamation of 
vy.*-4 covers all that is implied in v.#! kal émrdjoOn 
mvevuatos aylou ) EdiodBer. In vy. similar words 
are used about Zacharias, and are followed by the 
Benedictus. Nothing is said about Mary being 
filled with the prophetic spirit. It does not seem 
necessary, on the other hand, to resort to the 
extreme remedy of Spitta, who refuses to consider 
that the Benedictus supplies a parallel case, be- 
cause he thinks that it has been interpolated at 
this point. The ‘glowing words’ of Elisabeth’s 
address need some reply. ‘Could St. Mary, who 
answered so freely and so bravely, yet so humbly, 
to the angel, have been silent at such a moment 
when addressed by one whom she knew so well?’ 
(Wordsworth). Though undoubtedly she is kept, 
or more probably keeps herself, in the background 
of this history, and is not spoken of as ‘filled with 
the Holy Ghost,’ there is no question of deepest 
communing with God (Gottinnigkeit, Spitta), and 
this suffices to explain the outpouring In devotion 
and faith of a mind stored with OT phrases. 

In the OT ‘when any question is addressed to 
a person or persons whom the reader knows to be 
present, the formula of reply is frequently and 
perhaps generally without proper name and with- 
out pronoun’; ef. Lk 2%. Later in his Gospel Lk. 
generally uses 6 dé etrev ; but the first chapters have 
“a special OT colouring’ (Wordsworth), in view of 
which Harnack’s argument, that ‘if in v.* the 
subject was to be changed, Lk. would have written 
eirev 6¢ Mapidu,’ falls to the ground. Further, the 
words paxapiodal we macar al yeveal of v.48 seem to be 
a reply to Elisabeth’s waxapla 7 mucretcaca. On the 
other hand, it is only fair to point out that Prof. 
Burkitt seeks to prove that St. Luke was ‘re- 
markably fond of inserting «al efrevy or elrev 6€é 
between the speeches of his characters without 
a change of speaker.’ + (2) Another argument has 
been based on the words guewev dé Mapiam ody. adry, 
which are said to make it probable that Elisabeth 
has been the speaker, otherwise Lk. would have 
written @uewev d6¢ M. odv 77H. or euewe dé ody THE. 
‘The Peshitta as well as the Sinai Palimpsest 
renders, ‘‘Now Mary remained with Elisabeth.” 
But the Greek has retained ‘‘the tell-tale airy” ’ 
(Burkitt). 

In the OT the personality of the singer is, as a 
rule, sunk in the song, and the name is mentioned 
at the end as if to pick up the thread (cf. Balaam, 
Nu 247; Moses, Dt 32 34! etc.). It is true that 
Hannah’s name is not mentioned in 1S 2", but it 
has been mentioned at the beginning. The name 


* Prof. Burkitt still adheres to his view, that ‘Irenzus 
regarded Elisabeth as a type of the ancient Jewish Ecclesia 
prophesying by a Divine Spirit about the Christ.’ 

t JTASt vii. p. 223. 


marks ‘the whole section vv. as what we may 
call a ‘‘ Mary section,”’ the Syriac reading being 
an attempt to clear up ambiguity (Wordsworth). 

On the whole, then, so far as external evidence 
goes, the balance of probability is in favour of the 
reading or gloss ‘Mary.’ But the more difficult 
question of internal evidence remains for dis- 
cussion. Does the Magnificat seem more suitable 
on the lips of Elisabeth ? 

Harnack thinks that it was modelled on the lines 
of Hannah’s song, that it expresses the feeling 
of a mother from whom has been removed what 
Jewish women felt as ‘the reproach of childless- 
ness.’ Burkitt suggests that ‘the Adyos dard Suyfs 
mpoehOav more corresponds to the fitness of things 
than a burst of premature song.’ 

Apart from the question raised by Wellhausen 
whether Hannah’s song has been interpolated in 
18 2, Spitta thinks that it is the song of a warrior 
rather than a woman, and looks elsewhere for 
parallels to the eee. Any way, either 
Mary or Elisabeth would regard it as the song of 
Hannah, which is the main point before us. e 
cannot do better than quote the text at this point, 
with Harnack’s parallels, to introduce his argu- 
ment that St. Luke is thereby proved to be the 
actual author of the hymn which he puts into the 
mouth of Elisabeth. 


vv.46. 47 Meyodrives 4 buxy mov (1)18 21 ’Eorepedty 4 zapdioe. pov 
roy zipiov, xual nyararAlurey Td éy xzupia, Iran xépas meou ev 
myevud mov tx) rw bea rH Oe ov. 
oTwripi jeov" 

48 Ors ExeBarebey ial cay comei- (2) 1S 11) tay taiBriwoy tai- 
yvariy FIs DobANS adrov" idod yep Paribas txt chy rorsivwo THs 
aro TOU viv paxopioiciv Met Dodravs cov; Gn 38018 waxapia 
THTH ci YEVEI™ byw, Ors peacxcepiCovciv pnt THO CE 

ak yuvaixes. 

49 bri éxoingéy mor meyeaw 6 (3) Dt 1021 Gerig ixoinoey tv cod 
Ouvarés, xe) cyioy Td dvomn Te meyero. Ps 1119 yoy zoel 
avTov, GoREpov To dvoun avrov. 

7.50 ool rd EAgos wdroU cis yeveees (4) PS 10317 70 3 cAcos Tov xupiov 
wal yEvecs ois poRoujcévors dro Tov claves xed tws ov 
adroy, aidives txl tous PoPovpeévous 

avroy. 

Pl exoinoey xperos tv Bpuxiovs (5) Ps 8911 cb isartivwous ws 
avTOU, Disrxopmicey UrEpyPcvous Tpauntioy ITEpTGovov, xa) Ev 
Dicevoice xeepdias auTay™ TH Bpaxiovs THs duvemeds cov 

dsecxopricus cous tx Opois cov. 

52 xobeiney Suvecras cd Opovwy (6) Job 1219 duvacras dt yas 
nai iruwoey rarevoos, noriarpeyey, B11 cov roswdvrm 

Tareyous Eis Uxpos. 

V.53 wewvavrus evérrnoey cyeldy (7) 18 27 xipsos rrmyiles noel 
whi Trovtouvtas ékaxrioresAcy raoutiCe, rureivor zal ayurpor. 
xEv00S 6 Ps 1079 Luxiyv revdouy eve- 

mancey ayalay. Job 1219 zg- 
amorrihrwy bepeis win earwrous. 

4 avreaceBero "Iopunra woaidos (8) Is 418 ob 32, "Iopata, vrais 
aro, pevnoOivor EAsovg (Lov, ob ayreAaBouny. Ps 988 

tuvno0n rou tAtous avrod +a 
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laxzop. 

v.55 —xobas rAzAnrev pos rods (9) Mic 720 ddcei . . . EAtov TH 
Taripas quav—tw "ABpadu ABpuanu, xalors dmorus trois 
Keel Foi CHE PATE KUTOU ES TOV rarpeciy atv; 28 2251 zat 
wie. roiwy Eheos . . . 74) Accveld zal 

TH) TREPLAT! MUTOU EWS HIWVOS. 
In regard to these parallels Spitta argues with 
some force that there are nearer parallels in the 

Psalms ; ¢.g. Ps 33% 4 év 76 kuplw émawedjoerar 7 ux 

pov... meyadvvare Tov kiproy adv éuol; 34° 4 de puxy 

pov dyadNidoerat emi ro Kuplw, TeppOjoerar éeml TO 
cwrnply abrod ; 34°7=3917=69° dyaddidoavTo Kal evp- 
pavOelnoay éml cor mdvres ol (nrodvrés oe KUpte, Kal 
elmatwoav Ova mavtdés, MeyaduvOjrw 6 Ktptos, ol aya- 
mavres TO swrhpidy cov.* This is true; but at the 
same time we cannot doubt that a Jewish woman 
would turn to Hannah’s song as, so to speak, a 
model, even though the phrases of the psalms 
which she used often in devotion would come more 
readily to her lips while working out her idea. 
Harnack picks out certain words as having no 
place in his parallels, and suggests that they are 
not found in the LXX, and being characteristic of 

Lk.’s style, prove that he was really the author 

of the hymn. Spitta, however, proves that the 

phrases in question are not only found in the LXX, 

* He quotes Ps 914f. 124-6 308 as parallels to v.53, 
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but are not so characteristic of Lk.’s style; ¢.g. 
(1) 60) ydp is found not only in Lk 1# 2” 6% 17°), 
Ac 9, but also in 2 Co 7" ;* (2) dso rod viv, said to 
be found in Lk 5! 12° 2238. 6, Ac 188 only, is also 
found 2 Co 5¥.+ These instances alone will suffice 
to prove how unsafe the foundations are upon 
which Harnack’s argument is based. 

There is one other possible source for some of 
the phrases which has not been mentioned, 7.¢. the 
18 Benedictions of the Synagogue (quoted by 
Warren, Liturgy of Ante-Niene Church, p, 243). 

v.49 Ben. 2: ‘Thou art mighty, O Lord, world without end.’ 

y.51 Ben, 12: ‘Let the proud speedily be uprooted, broken, 

crushed, and humbled speedily in our days. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, who breakest down the enemy and 
humblest the proud.’ 

vy.54.55 Ben. 1: ‘ Blessed art Thou who rememberest the pious 
deeds of our fathers, and sendest the Redeemer to 
their children’s children. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
the shield of Abraham.’ 

On the whole, then, in spite of Harnack’s argu- 
ments, there is still room to believe that St. Luke 
translated, or perhaps to some extent worked up into 
a Greek hymn, the materials supplied to him in an 
Aramaic tradition or document. There was no 
unnatural seeking after effect. In reply to Elisa- 
beth’s address no conventional answer would seem 
in place. On the other hand, Prof. Burkitt regards 
the whole of Elisabeth’s words as the acknowledg- 
ment of Mary’s salutation, and finds ‘a striking 
parallel in Lk 2%, 7.¢. the conversation of Mary 
and Simeon. In both cases Mary’s interlocutor is 
said to have a holy Spirit, in both cases the whole 
of the words recorded is assigned to the inter- 
locutor, and the words themselves consist partly of 
pious meditation, partl of words addressed ex- 
clusively to Mary’ (J7ASé vii. p. 225). This is 
a question perhaps of sentiment. But few devout 
believers in the Incarnation would hesitate to 
express their profound gratitude for the words of 
simple faith and hope, grounded, as Spitta has 
certainly shown, as much on the Psalms as on 
Hannah’s song, a spontaneous offering of praise 
from a lowly spirit continually in communion with 
the Divine, and therefore never lacking words of 
praise. We may regard these words as spoken in 
substance by the Virgin Moy and yet maintain 
the truth of the phrase of Ignatius about ‘the 
Word proceeding from silence.’ The silence _re- 
mains unbroken. No personal dread of the possible 
reproach not of childlessness but of shame, no per- 
sonal exultation in this transcendent blessedness 
among women, find expression. 

2. Interpretation.—The scope of interpretation 
varies in accordance with the view held concerning 
the authorship. Harnack’s description is correct 
so far as it goes: ‘The artistic arrangement of 
the pronouns, which governs the hymn, expresses 
exactly the progress of thought, advancing from 
the subjective to the objective in order to return 
again to the subjective, though in a higher form.’ 
But he fails to express the situation so clearly 
described by Liddon (p. 13) from the internal 
evidence. 

‘Like the songs of Zacharias and Simeon, it is something 
more than a psalm, and something less than a complete Chris- 
tian hymn. A Christian poet, living after the Resurrection of 
Christ, would surely have said more ; a Hebrew psalmist would 
have said less than Mary. In this Hymn of hers we observe a 
consciousness of nearness to the fulfilment of the great pro- 
mises, to which there is no parallel even in the latest of the 
psalms ; and yet even Mary does not speak of the Promised 
One, as an Evangelist or an Apostle would have spoken of Him, 
by His Human Name, and with distinct reference to the 
mysteries of His Life and Death and Resurrection. Her Hymn 
was a native product of one particular moment of transition in 
sacred religious history, and of no other ; when the twilight of 


the ancient dispensation was melting, but had not yet melted, 
into the full daylight of the new.’ 


* Ps 507-8 536, Is 327 3817 4422 6211 6615, 
+ Gn 4630, 2 Ch 169, To 1013 119, Is 486, Dn 1017, 


In Strophe I. (vv.*: 47) she offers praise to God as 
His due, with all powers of the soul, that is, of 
imagination and impulse; and of the spirit, with 
the faculties of reason and memory and will. 

In Strophe I1. (vv.**: #) she dwells on the distine- 
tion vouchsafed to her in becoming the Mother of 
the Incarnate Son. She is to live in the memory 
of mankind not because she deserves it, but be- 
cause He whose Name is holy so wills. 

In Strophe I. (vv.7:%*), turning away from self, 
she rises, as in moments of spiritual enlightenment 
any one may rise, to larger views of God’s purposes 
in the shaping of human history. His presence 
and power are vindicated in the humbling of the 

roudest dynasties and the triumph of the meek. 
This thought is characteristic of a group of psalms 
(9. 10. 22. 25. 35. 40. 69. 109; cf. 4 Ezr (2 Es) 11%, 
Ps-Sol 5f-) which must often have been in the 
minds of the little group—Joseph, Mary, Zacharias, 
Elisabeth, Simeon, Anna—who were looking for 
the redemption of Israel. 

In Strophe tv. (vy.>4+:°>) she comes back to the 
thought o the Messianic time now beginning : the 
assurances given to the fathers should be fulfilled. 
The source of the Incarnation is found in God’s 
attributes of loving-kindness and truth. 

3. Liturgical use.—In the Eastern Church the 
Magnificat is sung as a morning canticle. | This 
also was its use in the West at one time. In the 
directions at the end of the Rule of Aurelian, bp. 
of Arles, c. 540, it is mentioned as used in the 
Office of Lauds ‘with antiphon or with alleluia, 
following OT psalms and canticles, and followed 
by Gloria in excelsis.’ * 

In the treatise of Niceta, de Psalmodie Bono, 
to which we have already alluded, the primary 
reference is to Vigils, to the use, therefore, of the 
Magnificat in the evening. The list of canticles 
mentioned corresponds to that in use in the Church 
of Constantinople at that time. When the later- 
hour offices were developed in the West, it was, in 
accordance with such usage, attached to Vespers, 
with varying antiphon. Thus it passed into the 
first Prayer-Book of Edward VI., and has since been 
used in Evensong after the first Lesson. 

In Julian’s Dict. of Hymnology there are refer- 
ences to several metrical versions which found 
favour from the 16th century. But these are of no 
importance. 

LiTERATURE.—O. Bardenhewer, Biblische Studien, vi. (1901) 
p. 187; F. ©. Burkitt in A. E. Burn’s Niceta of Remesiana, 
1905, and JTASt vii. 220; A. Harnack, Sitzungsberichte der k. 
preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 1900, xxvii. p. 537; F. Jacobé, 
Revue Vhist. et de litt. religieuses, ii. p. 424; H. P. Liddon, The 
Magnificat, 1889 ; W. Sanday, art. ‘ Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ 
DB; F. Spitta, ‘Das Magnifikat ein Psalm der Maria und nicht 
der Elisabeth,’ Theol. Abhandlungen, 1902; Vélter, TAT’ xxx. 
(1896) p. 224; Bp. Wordsworth in A. E. Burn’s Niceta of 
Remesiana ; T. D. Bernard, Songs of the Holy Nativity, 1895, pp. 
56, 65. A, E. BURN 


MAHALALEEL.—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3°7, 


MAID.—The English words ‘maid,’ ‘maiden’ 
represent three Greek words: kopdovov (Mt 9% 
AV ‘maid,’ RV ‘damsel’); 7 mais (Lk 8°! AV and 
RV ‘maiden’; v.°4 AV ‘maid,’ RV ‘maiden’); 
and raidicxn (Mt 26%, Jn 18)7 AV ‘damsel,’ RV 
‘maid’; Mk 14%. 6, Lk 2256 AV and RV ‘maid’; 
Lk 12*® AV ‘maidens,’ RV ‘maidservants’). The 
first two clearly signify ‘young girl,’ answering 
to the Aramaic ¢alitha (ef. Mk 54! and Lk 84: for 
a discussion of the Aramaic form see art. TALITHA 
cui). Talitha seems to have been frequently 
employed in the sense of ‘young woman.’ In 
the Targums it is used of Dinah, Miriam, and 
Esther. It and its Greek equivalents have almost 
that meaning as applied to the daughter of Jairus. 
kopdovov seems to have lost its diminutive force in 

* Migne, Patr. Lat. Ixviii. 393. 
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later Greek and to have been no longer employed 
as a familiar term, but to have been virtually 
equivalent to «kdpy. madicxn, the feminine of 
matdicxos, originally a diminutive of wats, meant in 
the first instance ‘ girl’ and then ‘domestic female 
servant’ or ‘slave.’ It has the latter meaning in 
the Gospels. In some passages in the LXX (Ex 
20, Ly 2544 etc.) it represents ’a@mah (cf. art. 
HANDMAID). It seems to have been used especially 
of a doorkeeper (Gospels, Ac 12, Lysias cited by 
Wetstein). That it often referred to a slave, not a 
hired servant, is evident from the passages quoted 
by Wetstein from the grammarians, and seems to 
be implied in the contrast between ra:dicxyns and 
édevbépas in Gal 4”. 

LITERATURE. — Wetstein on Mt 2669; Levy, Chalddisches 
Worterbuch, i. 303b ; Swete on Mk 1466, 

W. TAYLOR SMITH. 

MAIMED.— This term signifies disabled by 
wounding or mutilation; deprived of the use of 
a necessary constitutive part of the body ; muti- 
lated ; rendered unable to defend oneself or to 
discharge necessary functions. In Mt 15° and Mk 
94 xudés is the word employed and is tr. ‘maimed’ 
in both AV and RV. It is kindred with ko?dos, 
‘hollow,’ and signifies originally ‘ crooked,’ ‘ bent,’ 
and so crippled and halt. «vAd\} xelp is the hand 
with its fingers bent so as to make a hollow palm. 
éuBare KvdANq (sc. xetpl)=* put it into the hollow of 
the hand.’ In Lk 14-2! the word used is dvdmnpos, 
v.e. mnpés =‘ deprived of some member of the body’ 
(Lat. mancus), preceded by avd intensive. The 
composite word indicates an extreme form of 
bodily mutilation, and Jesus is never said to have 
restored one so suffering. The word is not em- 
ployed in connexion with our Lord’s miracles, but 
only in His invitation to the blessings of the King- 
dom, to which all outcast sufferers were with 
Divine compassion called. T. H. WRIGHT. 


MAJESTY.—1. The term.—In the NT the word 
‘majesty’ is associated with Christ in three 
different connexions. (1) In RV of Lk 9% we 
read that the people ‘were all astonished at the 
majesty (weyadhedrys, AV ‘mighty power’) of 
God.’ The immediate occasion of their astonish- 
ment was the healing of the lunatic boy, but v.*», 
and esp. the éofec which critical editors substitute 
for érotncev of TR, seems to show that the miracles 
of Christ generally are to be thought of as pro- 
ducing this impression that the Divine peyane.érns 
was manifesting itself through Him. 

(2) In 2 P 1 the writer, who claims to have 
been present with Jesus on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, says of that experience, ‘ We were eye- 
witnesses of his majesty’ (AV and RV; Gr. 
peyarevdrns). The word peyaredrns is found in 
only one other passage of the NT, viz. Ac 19%’, 
where it is used to describe the ‘magnificence’ 
(AV and RY) of the great goddess Diana. It is 
thus an interesting coincidence that the two 
instances of its use in connexion with Christ 
belong to the episode of the Transfiguration and 
the incident of the healing of the lunatic boy which 
followed immediately after. On the ‘holy mount’ 
the favoured three received a revelation of Christ’s 
inherent peyadedrns (the word émémra, ‘eye- 
witnesses,’ is a technical term denoting those who 
had been admitted to the highest grade of 
initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries). And 
when He came down from the mountain, the 
peyaedrns of God shone forth through His works 
in the eyes of all the multitude. 


A comparison of the uses of weyarorys in Lk 943, Ac 1927, 
and 2 P 116 raises a doubt whether ‘majesty’ is the most 
adequate rendering of the word in the first and third passages, 
and whether ‘magnificence’ (as in Ac 1927 EV) or ‘splendour’ 
would not more correctly reproduce the original idea. This is 
suggested by the ordinary use of the adj. wry«acios in class, 


Greek, and even by the two instances of its employment in the 
NT (Lk 149, Ac 211). The evidence of the LXX also points in 
the same direction ; for while u:ya«Acorys is used in Jer 339 to tr. 
nqyemn (AV ‘honour,’ RV ‘glory’}—a word which is usually 
rendered by 3cZa—the terms ordinarily taken to express the 
idea of greatness or majesty are weyaawotvy and pmeyarorpéireia 
(e.g. 2.8 723, Ps 145 [LXX 144] 3.5. 6. 12), 

With this idea of Christ’s miracles, or of His miraculous 
being, as an effulgence of the Divine splendour or magnificence, 
compare the statement of Jn 211 that by the miracle of Cana 
Jesus ‘ manifested his glory’ (gavépwoe riy defcev wired). Cf. also 
the érerras: 773 ixtivou weyurcornres of 2 P 116 with what is said 
in v.17 of the ‘glory’ (dcZe) which Jesus received upon the 
mount from God the Father. 


(3) In He 1° 8! we see Jesus seated ‘on the right 
hand of the Majesty: on high.” The word for 
‘Majesty’ in these two cases is peyahwotvn, a term 
that does not occur again in the NT except in the 
doxology at the end of Jude (v.”). The idea of 
Christ as seated at God’s right hand, which is so 
frequent in the NT (Mt 26% ||, Ac 2% 75%, Ro 854, 
Eph 1”, Col 3! ete.), was no doubt taken in the 
first case from Ps 110! (ef. He 1® with v.¥8). It 
seems always to be used with reference not to His 
pre-existent dignity, but to the exaltation that 
followed His incarnation and suffering. Moreover, 
in the two passages in Hebrews there is no direct 
ascription of the Divine majesty to Jesus. The 
idea is that of His exercise of a supremely exalted 
office as the Great High Priest who is the Mediator 
between God and men. 

2. The quality of majesty in Christ.—Apart 
from its infrequent use of the word, the NT 
affords abundant material for a consideration of 
the majesty of Christ, whether in His estate of 
humiliation or of exaltation. 

(1) With regard to His life on earth, (a) it is 
evident that there was nothing of the majestic in 
His outward circumstances. From His birth in a 
stable to His death on a cross, it was a life of ‘no 
reputation,’ His form being that of a servant and 
not of a king (cf. Ph 28), And on the one occasion 
when He assumed a kind of royal state, and 
suffered the multitudes in the streets and the 
children in the Temple to hail Him with Hosannas 
(Mt 21°: t-), His majesty, after all, as the Evan- 
gelists subsequently perceived, was but the 
majesty of meekness, for Zion’s King came to her 
gates, as the prophet had said, ‘lowly, and riding 
upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass’ 
(Mt 21%, Jn 12'4*-; cf. Zec 99). 

(6) Was there no majesty, then, in His personal 
appearance? The Gospels are completely silent 
on this point, and in the lack of any trustworth 
tradition the Fathers seem to have fallen bac 
chiefly on the prophetie pictures of the Messiah, 
with the result that a wide diversity of view came 
to exist, according as one passage or another was 
taken as the norm. The earlier tendency, inspired 
without doubt by prevailing ascetic ideals, was to 
fasten upon the words of Deutero-Isaiah with 
reference to the Suffering Servant (537°), and to 
represent Jesus as utterly devoid of all beauty and 
dignity of face or form. ‘ Base of aspect’ (aloxpés 
thy byw) is the verdict of Clement of Alexandria 
(Ped. iii. 1), who was preceded in his estimate by 
Justin Martyr, and followed by Tertullian. There 
came a reaction by and by, represented in the 
East by Origen and in the West by Jerome, when 
men bethought themselves of such a_prophetic 
Psalm as the 45th, with its vision of One ‘fairer 
than the children of men’ (v.?) and girded with 
glory and majesty (v.’). Jerome in particular 
maintained this high view of the majesty of 
Christ’s outward aspect. There was ‘something 
starry’ (siderewm quiddam), he affirmed, in the 
Saviour’s face and eyes (Ep. ad Principiam) ; ‘the 
brightness and majesty of His Divinity . . . shed 
their rays over His human countenance’ (in Matt. 
i. 8). This was the view that ultimately prevailed 
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in the Church, and finds expression in the so-called 
‘Letter of Lentulus’ (see vol. i. p. 315). It gave 
rise to a type of presentment that has dominated 
Christian art ever since; but it is right to re- 
member that this conventional conception of a 
Christ who was tall in stature, beautiful in 
countenance, dignified and even majestic in figure 
and bearing, rests upon no real basis of authentic 
tradition, as it is supported by no single word of 
the NT ; and that Augustine has stated the simple 
truth when he says, ‘Qua fuerit ille facie penitus 
ignoramus’ (de Trin. viii. 5). 

(c) But there is a moral majesty, a majesty of 
_ purity and truth and goodness, that is indepen- 
dent of all outward seeming; and the Gospels 
give abundant illustration of Christ’s endowment 
with this majesty of soul. Milton tells us how, 
face to face with the cherub: 

‘abash’d the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is’ (Par. Lost, iv. 846). 

And no one can read the Gospel narratives with- 
out perceiving how good men and bad alike were 
sinitten at times with a sense of subduing awe as 
they stood in the presence of Jesus Christ. This 
was the experience of the Baptist when he ex- 
claimed, ‘I have need to be baptized of thee, and 
comest thou to me?’ (Mt 3). It was the feeling 
of Simon Peter when he cried, ‘ Depart from me; 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord’ (Lk 58). This 
majesty of Christ’s character forces itself upon us 
at every point, rising higher and higher until it 
reaches a culmination in the awful scenes of the 
judgment-hall and the cross. Was it not this 
majesty of a pure soul that arrested and troubled 
Pilate himself in the midst of his keen concern for 
his own selfish interests and his lofty Roman con- 
tempt for a mere Jew? And was it not this same 
majesty of holiness that smote upon the heart of 
the very centurion who carried out the sentence of 
crucifixion, so that he exclaimed, ‘Certainly this 
was a righteous man’ (Lk 2347)? Sometimes we 
see Christ’s moral majesty flashing out so over- 
whelmingly that it works with a kind of physical 
effect, as when the’ profane traffickers in the 
Temple cringe and flee before Him; or when, in 
the Garden, as He steps out of the shadows, say- 
ing, ‘Il am he,’ His enemies go backward, and fall 
to the ground (Jn 18°), 

(d) But besides the unconscious majesty of good- 
ness, we see in Jesus Christ throughout His public 
ministry a conscious majesty of the most positive 
kind. This man, so meek and lowly in heart, does 
not hesitate to make the most astounding claims. 
He claims a personal authority that sweeps aside 
in a moment all the traditional learning of the 
nation’s religious teachers (Mt 7229). Never, 
surely, in the world’s history has there been 
another series of utterances so clothed in the 
majesty of spiritual power as the Sermon on the 
Mount. And this poor Carpenter of Nazareth 
further assumes without the least hesitation the 
name and dignity of the promised Messiah of 
Israel ; He affirms, in a sense altogether unique, 
that He is the Son of God, unto whom all things 
have been delivered of the Father (Mt 1127, Lk 
10”; cf. Jn 14-17); He invites every burdened 
and weary soul to come unto Him for rest (Mt 
11°). And what could be more majestic than the 
language in which Christ assumes the office of the 
universal Judge of men, and describes the events 
and issues of that solemn day when the Son of 
Man shall come in His glory, and all the nations 
shall be gathered before Him ? (Mt 253"), 

(2) It is unnecessary to dwell in any detail upon 
the majesty of the exalted Christ. From St. 
Peter’s first sermon on the Day of Pentecost (Ac 
2°58) down to the last utterance of the Apostolic 
Church, the Christ of the NT is the Christ en- 
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throned in glory, dignity, and power. His fol- 


lowers do not think of Him ‘according to the 
flesh’ (2 Co 5'*)—as the Prophet of Galilee or 
the Man of Sorrows. The Christ of whom they 
do habitually think is risen, ascended, glorified, 
and set down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
hiche(Ch kos.) 2 Co los. Gal 27° Ph 29%:5 "Th. 
4st.) He 1% and passim). Apart from the evi- 
dence of their own writings, no better proof of this 
can be found than the fact that for more than a 
century after the death of Jesus the Church 
appears never to have concerned itself in any way 
as to His earthly appearance, or to have had any 
desire for pictorial representations of His human 
face and form. And is it not highly significant 
that, on the one solitary occasion on which a NT 
writer has set himself to describe the Lord’s per- 
sonal appearance, the attempt is based upon no 
recollections or traditions regarding Jesus of Naza- 
reth, but upon a splendid conception of the 
majesty of the exalted Christ—His eyes as a flame 
of fire, His voice as the sound of many waters, in 
His right hand seven stars, and His countenance 
as the sun shineth in his strength (Rev 1%")? 


LITERATURE.—The Lexx. and Comm. ; Farrar, Christ in Art, 
bk. ii. ; P. Dearmer’s art. ‘Christ in Art’ in vol. i. ; Dora Green- 
well, Patience of Hope, pt. i.; Seeley, Hece Homo, ch. iv. ; 
Denney, Stud. in Theol. 169. J. C. LAMBERT. 


MALCHUS (Madxos).—The name of the man 
whom Peter wounded in the right ear at the arrest 
of Jesus (Jn 181°). 

Malchus was a common Semitic name, though not certainly 
met with among the Jews proper. By both Delitzsch and Sal- 
kinson it is vocalized 0)37, which is no more than a trans- 


literation. Josephus (see Niese’s index) mentions five persons 
who bore it under the form of Méayos or Maaiyos, whence an 


original 7°9D has been inferred (Dalman, Gram. Aram. 104). 
But the true Greek form seems to have been Maasyas (Periplus 
maris Erythrei, cf. Mull. Geogr. Gr. Min. i. 272); and 1399, 
pronounced 339, appears in three inscriptions (CJS ii. 158, 
174, 218) that may be dated with some confidence between 
B.c. 40 and a.p. 40. In these inscriptions the name is Nabatzan ; 


but the root 75D is common to all the Semitic languages, and 
appears to belong to the unhistorical period prior to the separa- 
tion of the various peoples. In Assyrian it is a designation of a 
subordinate ruler (Schrader, COT i. 23), a prince rather than a 
king. While there are instances of its use in relation to a god 
(cf. Boehmer in Expos. Times, xvi. [1905] 473 ff.), there is no 
need to see in it anything more than an allusion, serious or 
playful, to superiority in rank or in pretence. 

The bearer of the name in the Gospel narrative 
held a position of trust in the household of the 
high priest, probably Caiaphas (Jn 18¥). It has 
been assumed that the other Evangelists sup- 
pressed the name (Mt 26%, Mk 1447, Lk 22°) with 
a view to protect Peter from revenge or an action 
at law on the part of the Jews. It is at least as 
likely that they were ignorant of the name, or of 
opinion that no purpose was to be served by its 
mention. There is no evidence that Malchus was 
exceptionally active in the arrest, or anything 
more than an onlooker. Peter’s forward rush, 
when his indignation could be restrained no longer, 
towards the group of which Jesus was becoming 
the centre (Jn 184), suggests rather that Malchus 
was on the skirt of the group, and not immediately 
engaged in binding Jesus. He happened to be in 
Peter’s way in his attempt to rescue his Master, 
and may well have been personally unknown to 
the majority of the disciples. If John was the 
unnamed disciple who was ‘known unto the high 
priest’ (v.15), possibly because he supplied the 
family of Annas with fish (according to an old 
tradition ; ef. David Smith, Days of His Flesh, 
465), he would be acquainted with both Malchus 
and his kinsman (v.25); and the mention of the 
name in the Fourth Gospel may be taken as one of 
the undesigned indications of Johannine author- 
ship. The healing of the ear of Malchus is re- 
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corded by Lk. alone, but is an essential part of 
the story (cf. Hxpos. Times, x. [1898-99] 139, 188), 
and exactly such an incident as would be likely 
to attract the notice of a physician, and’so to calm 
the soldiers as to make the subsequent remon- 
strance preserved by each of the Synoptics pos- 
sible. The natural order of events was first the 
healing of the wound, followed, while Malchus’ 
friends were crowding around him, by the rebuke 
of Peter, and then, as soon as the people were 
ready to listen, by the taunting protest in regard 
to the manner of the arrest. Thereupon Jesus 
consented to be seized, and in perfect self-posses- 
sion passed on to His trial and death. 
R. W. Moss. 
MALEFACTOR.—Two Gr. words, whose shades 
of meaning are indistinguishable, are thus trans- 
lated in NT: (1) kaxorrovds or kaxdv mo.dy (lit. ‘ evil- 
doer’), Jn 18°, 1 P 2!%14 415; (2) xaxodpyos (lit. 
‘evil-worker’), Lk 23°2- 33-89 9T] 29, AV renders 
kaxorrovés ‘malefactor’ in Jn 18°, ‘evil-doer’ else- 
where; but RV gives ‘evil-doer’ throughout. 
Again AV renders xakodpyos ‘malefactor’ in Lk 
23%2. 33. 39° < evil-doer’ in 2 Ti 2°, while RV makes 
it always ‘malefactor.’ This illustrates the NT 
Revisers’ uniformity in the translation of words. 
In Lk 23 the best attested text is érepou kaxodpyor 
dv0, not érepor dvo kaxodpyor (TR). Hence it is main- 
tained by Alford and others that we ought to read 
‘two other malefactors’ (without a comma after 
‘other’) instead of ‘two others, malefactors’ (A.V 
and RV). There is really no difficulty about 
adopting this rendering, which does not imply that 
St. Luke assents to the judgment that Jesus was a 
malefactor, but merely states the fact that He was 
led to execution as such. 
D. A. MACKINNON. 
MAMMON, or more accurately ‘Mamon,’ is the 
transliteration of the Gr. equivalent for a late 
Aram, or Syro-Chald. term denoting ‘wealth’ or 
‘riches’ or ‘treasure,’ whose etymology is still a 
matter of dispute (cf. the articles s.v. in Hastings’ 
DB and Encyc. Bib.). In the Gospels it means 
worldliness in the form of wealth, and occurs twice 
—(a) in Mt 64=Lk 16} (‘ye cannot serve God and 
mammon’); and (6) in Lk 16%), where it is de- 
fined, or rather described, as wnrightecous, the latter 
epithet being applied to it not only in the Targums, 
but as early as En 63” (‘our souls are satisfied 
with the mammon of unrighteousness, yet for all 
that we descend into the flame of Sheol’s pain’). 
The genuineness of the logion (a) there is no 
need to question, although its present position is 
probably due to editorial arrangement. Of the two 
settings, Matthew’s seems preferable. Mammon 
here represents a sort of personified worldliness, a 
Plutus of the age, and Christ exposes the impossi- 
bility of combining devotion to this end with de- 
votion to the true God. The spiritual life, He 
explains in 6-4, must have the two notes of in- 
wardness and unity. Compromise here is out of 
the question. The object of a man’s confidence 
determines ultimately his character; and single- 
mindedness is the supreme condition of health and 
effectiveness in religion. Jesus ‘warns them that it 
is impossible to be at once high-minded and just 
and wise, and to comply with the accustomed forms 
of human society, seek power, wealth, or empire, 
either from the idolatry of habit, or as the direct 
instruments of sensual gratification’ (Shelley). 
Objection is sometimes taken to this counsel as 
inapplicable to a group of good disciples. But Jesus 
had rich people among His adherents, and besides 
it is not the rich alone who are tempted to make a 
god of their money. Poor people are just as prone 
in some ways to attach an exaggerated importance 
to wealth, to overestimate its power, and thus to 
let it exercise a control over their desires. No 
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written comment on the verse, however, can equal 
the impression made by Mr. G. F. Watts’ picture 
of ‘Mammon,’ with its coarse, gross limbs crushing 
human life; to which one pendant is the same 
painter’s picture entitled, ‘For he had great pos- 
sessions.’ 

The Lukan setting is as apt in its own way, 
placing the same logion amid a cluster of character- 
istic (see THEOPHILUS) sayings and parables on the 
dangers and abuse of money (cf. v.4). Lk 168 
forms one of several rather heterogeneous fringes 
to the parable of the Unjust Steward (16!-8 or 161-7), 
arranged with almost as little connexion as the 
logia in 1616, So far as it stands, however, it has 
the same meaning as in Mt 64. The main difficulty 
is to correlate it with what immediately precedes, 
and this opens up the unpersonified use of mammon 
in the second class of passages (0). The point of 
16", which is certainly a genuine parable of Jesus, 
is to inculcate the wisdom of making provision in 
the present life for the life which is to come. The 
temper commended by Jesus is that of a man who 
has wit enough to see that his future prospects 
depend on his present exertions, and who infer- 
entially has no illusions whatever about himself. 
He is open-eyed to the present situation. He does 
not flatter himself into a rosy view of his case, or 
look to some happy chance to bear him through. 
A prudent regard to self-interest is the saving 
feature of his character and conduct. So much is 
clear. The trouble is to adjust vv.9 to this 
standpoint. If, with critics like J. Weiss, Wernle, 
and Jiilicher, all five verses are regarded as edi- 
torial glosses, the solution becomes fairly simple, 
the original parable having nothing to do with the 
use of money at all, as Christ meant it. But v.? 
may well be the original sequel to v.® (so Well- 
hausen recently), in which case ‘the mammon of 
unrighteousness’ there and in y." is explained by 
‘what belongs to another’ in vy. Wealth, Jesus 
teaches, does not really belong to a Christian. It 
is something alien to him. Yet, as the steward 
used wealth that was not his own for his own ends, 
so the Christian can and must employ his wealth 
in order to promote his eternal interests. Money 
given in alms makes friends for him in heaven, just 
as it lays up a treasure for-him there (114! 12” etc.). 
Instead of serving God and mammon alike, he is to 
use mammon wisely in the interests of his relation 
to God and the heavenly Kingdom, the wisdom 
consisting in the practice of charity (cf. v.%). Tf 
not, the prospect held out is ominous. ‘God,’ as 
Kingsley once said, ‘will yet take account of the 
selfishness of wealth ; and His quarrel has yet to 
be fought out.’ This is true to the spirit of the 
Lukan sayings, except that they threaten an 
eschatological ruin rather than one wrought out 
on this side of the grave. 

In any case vv.!° (y.1° coming from 1917) form 
a conglomerate appendix, added to prevent mis- 
conceptions, ‘another instance of editorial solici- 
tude on the part of an Evangelist ever careful to 
guard the character and teaching of Jesus against 
misunderstanding’ (Bruce). V.", especially, indi- 
cates the right use of money (as in the parable of 
the Talents): Use it faithfully, t.c. for the good of 
the needy, instead of hoarding it up selfishly. 
Honesty in money matters (v.'’) is vital to the 
Christian. And honesty, in this particular appli- 
cation, is viewed under the light of liberality (v.44), 
in accordance with the tenor of Luke’s social sym- 
pathies throughout his Gospel. Thus the use of 
mammon brings out two elements in the teaching 
of Jesus upon money—(a) the need of administer- 
ing it wisely, and (6) the essentially inferior and 
even irrelevant position of money in the religious 
life. The latter is brought out by the epithet wn- 
rightcous (almost equal to ‘secular’ here) ; money is 
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less by far than a Christian’s other interests (v.?°), 
alien (v.”), and unreal (v."), even when it is not 
allowed to be a positive rival to God (v.™). By its 
nature it belongs to the present (i.e. this evil) 
generation, not to the real order of things which 
forms the sphere of the children of light, i.e. Chris- 
tians. Yet even so it is a test; it furnishes oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of certain virtues (cf. 
Morley’s Voltaire, p. 107). Christians are trusted 
with money, as the steward was. But what in his 
ease was fraud, in their case is both honest and 
shrewd. Forethought is the quality commended 
by our Lord, as opposed to a selfish and shortsighted 
policy. Faithfulness in dealing with money means 
giving it away. And the two, faithfulness and 
forethought, are different sides of the same habit— 
poy much as in the proverb, ‘What I gave, I 
1ave’ (cf. Pr 11%). The steward dispensed his 
goods; no doubt, for selfish ends. Still he dis- 
pensed them, and so proved his wisdom at least. 
On this interpretation ‘the mammon of unright- 
eousness’ does not mean money or worldly advan- 
tages wrongfully gained, as though the point of the 
parable were that wealth, dishonestly come by, 
should be disbursed in charity (so Strauss, and 
O. Holtzmann in Stade’s Geschichte Israels, ii. 584- 
585). The steward is not commended because he 
atoned by beneficence for ill-gotten gains, as if he 
represented a sinner who insured forgiveness and 
welcome in heaven by means of charity to his 
fellows on earth, finding it impossible to restore, as 
Zaccheeus did, his fraudulent profits (so even Bruce, 
Parabolic Teaching of Jesus, pp. 373-374). ‘The 
mammon of unrighteousness’ means money as 
essentially secular and unchristian (cf. Weinel’s 
Wirkungen des Geistes, 1899, p. 15), pertaining to 
the order of the Evil One. Tosns oes not deal 
here with any question of reparation. The object 
of the parable is to point out how one may best use 
this tainted possession in view of the future, and 
the teaching is on the lines of the later Jewish 
Rabbis, who attached high religious significance to 
alms (cf. Lk 12-2! 18” ete.), though it must be 
borne in mind that some allowance has to be made 
for St. Luke’s ‘ascetic’ bias in estimating some of 
Christ’s sayings on wealth in the Third Gospel, 
where logia, perhaps originally genuine, have been 
sharpened (¢.g. in 6%) into exaggerated emphasis. 
In calling mammon ‘unrighteous,’ Jesus means 
that great wealth is seldom gained or employed 
without injustice. The stain of abuse is upon it. 
The mark of the evil world is stamped on it. At 
best, then, it is a means, not an end, for the Chris- 
tian, and a means which demands care and con- 
science for its wise employment, lest life degenerate 
into the mercenary and narrowing spirit which 
devotes itself to what Bacon called ‘a Sabbathless 
pursuit of fortune,’ a culpable love of acquisition 
and material goods, and an insidious appetite for 
self-gratification which deadens the higher faculties 
of the soul and stunts the instinct of self-sacrifice. 
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J. MOFFATT. 

MAN.*—. Christ’s relation to men.—(1) The first 
aspect of Jesus in His relation to men, is the re- 
lation of a Master to His disciples, and of a Brother, 
who is also Leader and Teacher, to His brethren. 
This relationship is unmistakable. ‘Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you’ (Jn 15"), The disciple 
is not above his master, nor the servant above his 
lord’ (Mt 104). They were not to accept the title 
‘Rabbi’; they were brethren; they had but one 
teacher, even Christ (Mt 238°), The relationship 
was no external one. The disciples were not simply 
the servants of Jesus; they were His friends (Jn 
15-1), and knew His thoughts and purposes. To 
them He was about to show the very height and 
greatness of His love by laying down His life. 
The best way for them to show that they were His 
friends was by keeping His commandments (Jn 
154). They were also under His Father’s care ; 
they were the Father’s flock, and no one should 
snatch them out of His hand (Lk 12%8-%, Jn 10%). 
They were called to a vocation in some respects 
similar to His own: they were to be ‘fishers of 
men’ (Mt 41%); they, too, would know persecution 
and trial and death; but these, in their essence, 
were but temporal things, and could not really 
injure or destroy (Mt 10! 1878, Lk 10%). As con- 
trasted with others who were ‘wise and prudent,’ 
the disciples were but ‘babes’; but it was to them 
that God had made the revelation of Himself in 
Jesus Christ (Mt 11%), The disciples responded 
to this attachment. When they found the teach- 
ing of Jesus difficult and obscure, and were almost 
tempted, like many others, to gono more with Him, 
He asks them plainly, ‘ Will ye also go away?’ 
and the answer rises within them with all the 
strength of passionate loyalty and conviction: 
‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life’ (Jn 6°). It is significant also 
that one of the strongest utterances of devotion is 
recorded of Thomas. Other references to this 
disciple show him as a practical man, who lives 
on the earth and not in the clouds, and who with- 
holds his faith and support until plain proof be 
shown (Jn 2074-5), But when Jesus expressed His 
determination to go up to Bethany and wake His 
friend Lazarus out of his sleep, it was Thomas who 
first saw his Master’s danger, and that death was 
near at hand, and who exclaimed with vehemence, 
‘Let us go up also with him, that we may die with 
him’ (Jn 111%. Peter is called blessed when, at 
Cesarea Philippi, he answers Christ’s question and 
confesses, ‘Thou art the Christ of God’ (Lk 9°) ; 
and John is the disciple whom Jesus loved (Jn 19°), 
the man who at the Last Supper sat next to His 
Master and leaned upon His breast (Jn 21°"), and 
the one to whom Mary the mother of Jesus was 
entrusted by Jesus as He hung on the cross (Jn 
196-27). When His disciples are weary, Jesus bids 
them go with Him to a desert place and rest a while 
(Mk 6%); and after their last meal together, He 
kneels down and washes their feet, thus teaching 


* gvOpuros and &vfp are used by Jesus with the ordinary classic 
distinctions. Generally &v0pares=a human being, male or 
female (e.g. Mt 44 516); d&v%p, a man as distinguished from a 
woman (Mt 724-26, Lk 1424), In keeping with this distinction, 
and by a Hebrew idiom (cf. the use of wx), He employs 
&v0cwxr0s in the sense of the Gr. vs, Lat. quidam, to denote 
‘someone,’ ‘a certain one’ (Mt 2128 221) etc.). As the converse of 
this, it may be noted that not infrequently (esp. in Jn.) where 
zis occurs in the teaching of Jesus, EV renders it ‘a man.’ 
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them the duty of service (Jn 13*-*). The discourses 
recorded in Jn 14-16 are doubtless in some measure 
ideal ; but they are true to the main lines of Chris- 
tian tradition. The relationship between Jesus 
and His disciples was very intimate and sacred, and 
the disciples were filled with sorrow at the pros- 
pect of that relationship being snapped. 

(2) But Jesus was alsoa Jew and a citizen. His 
mission was, first and foremost, to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel (Mt 15+) ; and it was only when 
they repeatedly rejected Him and His doctrine 
that He turned and went elsewhere. Jesus found 
that His own people were spiritually dead. They 
had now no prophets, and scarcely any teacher who 
might quicken their interest in things beyond the 
present hour and day. They had made the Temple 
(which was to Jesus His Father’s house) a den of 
robbers (Mt 21%%), and they had forgotten that 
mercy was better than sacrifice (Mt 9%) ; and Jesus, 
in the strength of His moral indignation, upset 
the tables of the money-changers, and drove those 
who sat there out of the Temple. His people 
honoured the prophets, but in their lifetime they 
stoned them ; and now the greatest of the prophets 
had come, and they knew itnot(Mt23*-*, Lk11*-*). 
He had come to His own, and they that were His 
own received Him not (Jn 14). There was woe to 
come upon Chorazin and Bethsaida. Had Tyre and 
Sidon seen the things which they had seen, they 
would have repented Jong ago in sackcloth and 
ashes (Mt 117). Jesus looked upon Jerusalem and 
its people with a citizen’s and a patriot’s love, and 
was moved even to tears (Mt 23°7, Lk 19%). Let 


‘them weep for their city, themselves and their fate, 
and not for Him! (Lk 23*%-*!). How often would He 
have gathered her children together as a hen 
gathereth her brood under her wings ! 

(3) It seems certain that the Jews, as a body, could 
never have accepted Jesus as their Messiah. It 


was the Pharisee who, with all his faults, had 
remained true in some measure to his national 
tradition ; and it was in him that the teaching of 
Jesus found its strongest opponent. It was, above 
all, the wniversalism of Jesus that the Pharisee 
could not bear. He despised the Greek and Roman, 
and especially his kin and neighbour the Samaritan, 
as ‘Gentile’ folk—outsiders. If the God of the 
Jews shuuld show Himself favourable unto such, 
it would have to be by some special act of grace. 
But Jesus followed out the prophetic ideal. He 
submitted to be baptized by John, and He expressed 
in no stinted way His feeling about the Baptist 
and his work. In His first public utterance Jesus 
reminded His hearers of the nature of Israel’s God. 
He was the God of men, no matter what their 
race and no matter what their moral character. It 
was this God who despatched Elijah to Zarephath 
on an errand of mercy, when there were many 
widows in Israel. Elisha also was sent to heal 
Naaman the Syrian, although there were many 
lepers nearer home (Lk 4%-*). It was by utter- 
ances such as these that Jesus gained at the outset 
the opposition of the national party. Men felt— 
and felt rightly—that if Jesus triumphed Judaism 
was undone. The Pharisees were also deeply 
troubled by Jesus’ manner of life. He received 
‘sinners,’ and ate with them: He dined with tax- 
gatherers, and spoke kindly and compassionately 
to a woman of ill fame (Lk 577-8 19?-!, Jn 8!-))), 
The official class—the Sadducees and priests—also 
felt that new wine like this would burst the old 
skins, and that a new society might-arise, in which 
they themselves might be anywhere save at the 
top. And from the moment Jesus set foot in Jer- 
usalem, the priests and Sadducees, as the ruling 
official party, set themselves to work, not to con- 
fute Him, but to compass His death (Mt 21” 26% 4, 
Lk 1947- #20, 22). 
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It follows from this that Jesus was a lover 
of man, irrespective of his race or condition. He 
iegan His ministry with teaching and healing. He 
was often moved to compassion by the multitudes 
which followed Him; they were as sheep withont 
a shepherd; they heard Him gladly, and even 
tarried with Him a whole day, and that in a desert 
place (Mk 1* 6%). On one occasion they would 
have made Him their king (Jn 6»). And to Jesus, 
though He refuses their proffered sovereignty, they 
were as ‘fields white unto the harvest’ (Jn 4°). - 
Many of the most striking sayings of Jesus, how- 
ever, occur in utterances addressed to individuals. 
It was while sitting and talking with a Samaritan 
—a Samaritan woman—that He said: ‘God is 
Spirit’ (Jn 4+); it was in the house of Zacehzeus 
that men first heard that ‘the Son of man came to 
seek and to save that which was lost’ (Lk 19"); 
while it was in answer to ‘a certain lawyer’ that 
Jesus related the parable of the Good Samaritan 
(Lk 10-*7), Men were amazed at and charmed by 
Jesus’ power of speech; they ‘wondered at the 
words of grace which proceeded out of his mouth’* 
(Lk 4). Police officers on one occasion were dis- 
armed byit. ‘He taught,’ says the Evangelist, ‘as 
one haying authority, and not as the scribes’ (Jn 
74-41, Mt 7%). 

What was it that led Jesus to teach and to asso- 
ciate Himself, not simply with Jews, but with men 
asmen? What was it that carried Him willingly 
and of set purpose into all classes of society, and 
especially among the outcast and unfavoured folk? 
What led Him to seek, not the righteous, but 
sinners, and not the whole, but the sick? To 
answer this question we must pass to— 

2. Christ’s teaching on man.—With Jesus the 
doctrines of God and man are closely akin. They 
pass into each other, and are deeply interfused ; so 
much so, that at times we seem but to have been 
looking at different sides of the same fundamental 
fruth. Central, basal, a pole around which every- 
thing else centres and revolves, is His conception 
of God. To know Him is to share His life, and to 
seek His Kingdom and His righteousness is alike 
the highest duty and the highest joy of man (Jn 
173, Mt 6*). He is Spirit (Jn 4%). Without Him 
nature would cease to be; its beauty, its order, and 
the creatures which have within it their home, 
derive all their life and sustenance and joy from 
Him. The hairs of a man’s head are all numbered ; 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground without His 
notice. The common flowers and grass owe their 
life to Him (Mt 6*-* 10°- *). 

What, then, does Jesus, with this high doctrine 
of God, say about man? He tells us that man is 
distinct from the natural world and natural crea- 
tures ; he is God’s child ; God is his Father; he is 
God’s son (Mt 5** 6**). Such words may not 
define man’s present condition ; they look at him 
in the light of the ideal; they describe his duty, 
his highest destiny and ambition. The loftiest 
hope and purpose that any man may cherish is 
to become a son of his Father who is in heaven, 
and to become perfect as his heavenly Father is 
perfect (Mt 5**). It is noteworthy that Jesus 
never mentions the fall of man, nor is there any 
very conclusive passage in which He speaks o7 
man asasinner. But He implies that man is such 
in that He makes ‘ Repent’ the keynote of His 
opening ministry (Mt 4"). There is but one who 
is good, even God (Lk 18%); yet men, who are 
evil, can render good gifts to their children (Mt 7‘'). 
It is possible for a man’s eye to be evil, and for 
his whole body to be filled with darkness rather 
than with light (Mt 6%). Men cannot serve two 
masters, mammon and God (Mt 6). A rich man 
can with difficulty enter into the Kingdom of God 
(Mt 19%4). Ultimately, too, men are sifted out and 
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their destiny is determined by their attitude to 
Himself and His brethren; some will sit down 
with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the King- 
dom of God; others will be cast into the outer 
darkness, where there shall be weeping and gnash- 
ot teeth (Mt 25*!-46), 

ut, generally, it is the ideal which is present 
with Jesus; He prefers to look at the possibilities ; 
He does not see capacity for evil; He tries rather 
to discover the latent powers and potencies of good. 
An ineident such as that recorded in Jn 8!" is 
striking proof of this. Jesus there sees not simply 
the sinner, but the possibility of good in the 
sinner. His final word to her, therefore, is not 
one of condemnation: ‘Neither do I condemn 
thee ; go thy way; from henceforth sin no more.’ 
Man, therefore, is crowned with high dignity and 
solemn grandeur because he is akin to the Divine. 
If Jesus had not believed in the capacity for good 
even in the most unlikely and unexpected people, 
what we read recorded of Him and His work would 
never have happened. Of set purpose He turned 
from folk who were reputable, respectable, and, 
in the conventional sense, righteous and holy. He 
came not to the whole, but to the sick ; not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance (Lk 5° *), 
He turned to those without repute, to the so-called 
‘sinners,’ in the faith that goodness lived within 
their hearts; and history tells us that He was not 
disappointed. He sought for the common man, 
unsophisticated, unconventional ; and we read that 
He was often surprised and astonished at what 
the common man revealed to Him (Mt 8-8); Jesus 
may thus be said to have been the first to discover 
the true significance of common men and common 
things. They were significant because they led 
up to and implied more than themselves; at the 
base and heart of each there was God. 

But to Jesus man was not one object or thing 
among other objects or things in the natural world. 
He was not simply a part of Nature. ‘How much 
then is a man of more value than a sheep!’ 
(Mt 12"). If the recovery of one sheep brought 
joy to the shepherd in charge of the flock, a man, 

y his choice and pursuit of the good, eould bring 
joy to the heart of God (Lk 15*”). He was of 
value, as a lost coin is of value, for which a woman 
sweeps the house and searches diligently until she 
finds it (Lk 15°!°) ; or as a son is of value, who, 
even if he has left home for a far country and 
there wasted his substance in riotous living, is 
still dear to his father’s heart (Lk 15"-*). 

To Jesus, man, as a spiritual being, made in the 
image of God, who is Spirit, took precedence of 
all material things. The death of the body was 
merely a temporal event ; but to think and believe 
and act as if the material world was all, was the 
death of the soul (Lk 12°), It was to deny God 
by forgetting Him, and at bottom meant the 
eaesnie of one’s life as a person and the en- 
deayour to become a thing. Such was the act of 
a fool. To Jesus the spiritual side was all; or, in 
relation to other things it was the central, con- 
trolling principle, the fons et origo of all besides. 
The life is ‘more than the meat, and the body 
than the raiment’ (Mt 6%). ‘A man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth’ (Lk 12%). ‘What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world, and forfeit his 
life?’ (Mt 16%). 

From a strictly moral standpoint the same truth 
held good of man; he alone of all natural crea- 
tures was capable of good and ill; things could 
not defile; they were unmoral, and knew neither 
good nor bad; defilement could come only from 
ee from man, and it proceeded from the 
thoughts and purposes of his heart (Mt 151 + 18-°0), 
If the inner life was watched, and its waters and 


streams kept pure, all was well; from without 
there was no danger, because things had no power. 
It was similar in regard to the nature of the true 
good. It was an inward possession; moth and 
rust consumed material things, but they could 
not touch spiritual treasure, which made up the 
wealth of the soul; this was treasure in heaven, 
and as such would abide (Mt 6”). It was the good 
incorporated, as it were, into the very life and 
spirit of man. Such also was the Kingdom of 
heaven. Men could not see it; it did not come 
by observation ; it was within (Lk 172 *). 

There is a revelation of God in Nature; there 
is a revelation of God in man; above all, in the 
moral consciousness of man. People often asked 
Jesus for a sign or miracle to show them that His 
teaching was true. But Jesus gave no sign. 
The teaching itself was its own sign and witness 
(Lk 11°%-**) ; its presence was also an argument; 
it ‘doth both shine and give us sight to see.’ 
The rich man in the torments of hell-fire might 
ask that a messenger be sent to his brethren— 
that some one should rise from the dead to warn 
them from his fate ;—surely at a miracle they 
would repent? But the appeal of Jesus ever 
addressed itself to the moral consciousness of 
man. ‘They have Moses and the prophets; let 
them hear them. . . . If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rise from the dead’ (Lk 16!%-1)._ In this aspect 
John also, in the Prologue to his Gospel, defines 
for us the nature of man. There was a light which 
lighted every man as he came into the world. The 
source of this light was God. Its supreme mani- 
festation was in Jesus; in Him was life, and the 
life was the light of men (Jn 1°). 

Man, then, as spiritual, takes precedence of 
everything else that is. He is not a means or a 
thing; he is an end in himself. In the time of 
Jesus, however, as has also happened in other 
periods of history, the customs and institutions 
which man had made had become his master, were 
obscuring his vision and keeping him from his 
true good. One of these institutions was that of 
the Sabbath. A man might not heal another 
man on the Sabbath ; yet if a sheep had fallen into 
a well he might get it out, or if his ox or his ass 
were thirsty he might lead them to the pool. Jesus 
enforces the true order; the Sabbath was made 
for man; it was a means for his good; it was a 
custom, an institution, a thing, and, as compared 
with spirit, occupied a strictly subordinate place. 
It was similar with every custom and institution 
man had made (Mt 12!-??, Mk 2?8-°8). 

In saying this, Jesus stood emphatically for 
progress ; He practically said also that there was 
something in the life of man which neither insti- 
tutions nor the social order nor civie legislation 
could ever fully express; man bore the infinite 
within him; deep and ineradicable, within his 
life, there was the life of God. Man was there- 
fore immortal. If we admit the premises, no 
other conclusion is possible. The fact, said Jesus 
in effect, that we can stand in relation to God, 
that we can speak with Him and commune with 
Him, is itself the promise and pledge of im- 
mortality. Because us lives, we live also (Jn 14%). 
God ‘is not the God of the dead, but of the living, 
for all live unto him’ (Lk 20°), And thus the 
chief end of man was to know God and Jesus 
Christ whom He had sent (Jn 17%); his true voca- 
tion was to seek the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness (Mt 6°). Because he was made in 
God’s image, and was able, in some measure, to 
represent Him and reveal Him, man was endowed 
with a peculiar dignity. But here again Jesus 
spoke in the language of the ideal. Immortality 
was a possibility for man; it was in some sense 
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an achievement ; it was also something that could 
be lost. But it was something of which every 
man was capable. 

In conclusion, the strongest argument for the 
dignity and worth of man is to be found in Jesus 
Himself. He called Himself the Son of Man; 
whatever touched man and his well-being was 
His concern. His teaching and His life were such 
that men find it impossible to regard Him from 
the ordinary human standpoint. They have con- 
ceived of Him as Divine; they say that His entry 
into human life to share the common pain and 
toil and death was a purely voluntary act. Such 
is not only a view held by theologians, but one 
which is entertained to-day by men of science. 
Sir Oliver Lodge speaks of Jesus as being willing 
to share the life of a peasant, and as being the 
best race-asset that men possess (Hibbert Journal, 
Oct. 1904). From whatever standpoint, however, 
He is viewed, the presence of Jesus in humanity 
can only add incalculably to its worth and dignity. 
In set doctrine Jesus taught very little as to the 
nature of man. To really see what He thought 
about man and the value He set on him, we must 
look at Jesus’ life. He came to do the will of 
His Father and to accomplish His work (Jn 6* 9%) ; 
He came to give life, and to give it abundantly 
(Jn 10"); He came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many (Mt 20%). That He loved men is a common- 
place. He, beyond all other teachers and leaders 
whom we know, ‘stood stoutly for the human,’ 
and made the cause of man—the true well-being 
of man—take precedence of every other thing and 
cause. It was not that men were better in His 
than in any other age; it was that He ever saw 
men in the light of the ideal, and ever found at 
the root of man’s life the life of God. To say this 
is to say also that among all the benefactors of 
humanity, Jesus of Nazareth is, par excellence, 
the Friend of Man. He thought that the common 
weal—man and man’s true cause and good—was 
worth living for with absolute devotion; should 
things so require, it was also worth dying for. 
And, as Jesus Himself has.said, greater ba hath 
no man than this (Jn 15"). 

Psychologically, man, in the thought of Jesus, 
is made up of two parts, soul and body, or spirit 
and flesh. But He speaks, as a moral teacher, 
of man in his broad general aspect, and is not 
concerned with minute psychological distinctions 
(cf. Mt 10% 9 16% 269, Mk 8%, Lk 16%). 
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MANAEN (Mavayjy, Ac 13!'=Menahem, o7>, 
‘comforter,’ 2 K 15'* etc.).—Two facts only are re- 
corded in Scripture concerning Manaen. In his 
old age he was a Christian minister; in youth he 
was foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch, ie. 
Antipas (Ac 131). But this must be read side by 
side with a statement of Josephus, who tells us 
(Ant. XV. x. 5) that, some few years before, another 
Manaen (or Manaem) had come into touch with 
another Herod,—the Great. The double parallel 
appears too striking to be mere coincidence. It 
seems more reasonable to assume a connexion be- 
tween the two stories, and from them we may 
inferentially derive much light. 


and Herod the Great.—When Herod was yet a 
schoolboy, he was one day greeted in the street by 
this Manaen, who patted him on the back, and 
saluted him as future king of the Jews. As Anti- 
pater, Herod’s father, was only a niles oo 
the prediction seemed absurd. But \ m was 
an Essene, one of the stalwart Puritans of that 
day, who had a reputation not only for austerity 
but for predictive powers (Jos. BJ I. viii. 12); 
and the words induced the lad to make further 
inquiry. Manaen persisted, adding that the coming 
dignity would not be accompanied by righteous 
living, and that God’s punishment would visit his 
later life. About fifteen years later (B.C. 37), when 
the first part of the prophecy was fulfilled, Herod 
sent for the old Essene, pat | ever after honoured 
him and his sect. If, as Lightfoot conjectures, he 
was the same Manaen who, being vice-president 
of the Sanhedrin under Hillel, led away eighty 
others to the service of Herod, and inaugurated a 
system of laxer living, then the connexion did not 
issue in the moral profit of the older man, and he 
may have been alluded to (as Plumptre thinks) fy 
our Lord under the figure of the shale! reed (Mt 
11’), and as a seft-clad dweller in royal households. 
Perhaps, too, this defection was the origin of the 
sect of the Herodians (Mk 3°, etc.). 

2. Connexion between the later Manaen and 
Herod Antipas.—The facts related above seem to 
constitute an intelligible foundation for the circum- . 
stances of Manaen’s life noted in Ac 13%. Antipas 
was a son of Herod the Great, and if the old king 
had an elder Manaen living in his household, 
nothing would be more natural than that a young 
Herod and a young Manaen (perhaps a grandson, 
since Manaen the elder was a man of standi 
when Herod the Great was a boy) should be 
brought up together. What this implied it is 
difficult to determine, since ‘foster-brother’ (civ- 
tpogos) has both a narrower and a wider meaning. 
It may only indicate that the children were much 
together. Manaen may well have shared both the 
home-life and the subsequent education, under a 

rivate tutor at Rome, which Antipas and Arche- 
aus enjoyed (Ant. XVI. i. 3). On the other hand, 
Archelaus is not mentioned here, so perhaps the 
narrower sense of civrpogos may be pr , that 
Manaen’s mother was also nurse to Antipas. In 
either case it is suggestive to contemplate the 
murderer of John the Baptist and paramour of 
Herodias, side by side with the man of ascetic 
Essene stock, subsequently a teacher in the Church 
of Christ. 

3. Manaen’s religious development and influence. 
—One wonders how the companion of Herod 
became the servant of Christ. His name (‘con- 
soler’) may indicate that his parents were of that 
spiritually watchful circle who waited for the con- 
solation of Israel (Lk 2%). According to the 
Talmud (Jerus. Ber. ii. 4), Menahem was to be one 
of the titles of the Messiah, and indeed it became 
so (see 1 Jn 2! wapdxdyros, used in Job 167 [Aq. 
Theod.] as tr. of on). The name was sometimes 
given to children at this period, with Messianic 
thoughts and hopes. Manaen is like a ferry- 
chain whose ends are visible and whose centre 
is submerged. We know of his childhood and 
old age: his mature manhood we can only con- 
jecture. But we know at least that he 
through the Gospel period of John the Baptist’s 
preaching and Jesus Christ’s ministry. He may 
have been amongst the number of those who 
listened on the Jordan’s banks, and brought 
tidings to Antipas. At any rate, in Herod’s house- 
hold he must have heard the stirring words of 
the rugged prophet of the old Essene type, and if 
Herod ‘heard gladly,’ how much more Manaen! 


1. The connexion between the Manaen of Josephus i The twin-texts, ‘Repent ye’ and ‘Behold the 
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Lamb,’ may well have become the head-lights of 
his course, and the forerunnev’s words have led to 
Christ one more fruitful servant. There is much 
to indicate that the lonely ministry in the castle of 
Machzrus was not barren of results. Besides 
Manaen, we know of spiritual interests kindled in 
Joanna, wife of Herod’s major-domo (Lk 8%), in the 
king’s courtiers (Bacuxds, Jn 4%), perhaps in Hero- 
dion (Ro 16"), whose name indicates court con- 
nexions; we know, further, that there were servants 
to whom Herod talked on religious topics (Mt 141%), 
And among these Manaen may well have been one 
of those unseen influences for good which alone can 
account for some of the better impulses of Herod’s 
inconsistent life. What passed between the foster- 
brothers after John’s murder? Was Manaen a 
silent or a protesting spectator when Jesus was 
mocked? Did the death of Christ complete a work 
of grace already begun at the death of John? Did 
the Resurrection of Christ (no rumour this time, 
Mt 14°, but a well attested fact) seal for ever the 
allegiance of a halting disciple? Did he remain in 
the train of his foster-brother till the latter left for 
Rome in A.D. 39? If so, he may have gone to 
Antioch at that date, and been one of the founders 
of the Church in that city, which comes into view 
about A.D. 41 (Ae 11%). He would then rank 
amongst that honoured company whose consistent 
practice of the faith they professed first won them 
the name ‘ Christian,’ Christ’s man,—honoured since 
with world-wide acceptance wherever the gospel 
message has spread. At Antioch, in any case, we 
find him four years later occupying a position of 
authority (Ac 13!). If he was a prophet, we have 
an interesting link with the old Essene foreteller 
of Herod the Great’s reign. But perhaps the copu- 
lative particles, strictly Deca, rank him as 
teacher and not as prophet. He must by this time 
have become somewhat advanced in years. If St. 
Luke also came from Antioch (Euseb. HE 3. 4), it 
may have been from Manaen that he learned 
certain details concerning Herod and John which 
are peculiar to his Gospel. We last catch sight of 
Manaen in that hallowed gathering when he and 
his fellows in the ministry willingly surrendered 
their two ablest men, Barnabas and Saul, for the 
evangelization of the world. He who was called 
by his parents ‘the comforter’ cheerfully yielded 
to the higher voice of the heavenly ‘Comforter’ 
(Ac 13°), and tarried by the stuff, while others 
went forth to the fight. 


LITERATURE.—Lightfoot, Pitman’s ed. iii. 211; Jos. Ant. xv. 
x. 5; BI Il. viii. ; Plumptre, Bib. Educ. ii. 29. 82; art. in Smith’s, 
Hastings’, and Fairbairn’s DB (by Hackett, Cowan, and Dickson 
respectively), and in Encyc. Bibl. (by Cheyne). 

H. C. LEEs. 

MANASSEH.—The well-known king of Judah, 
mentioned as a link in our Lord’s genealogy, 
Mt 1%, 


MANGER.—The AV and RV tr. of ¢d7v7 in Lk 
27-1216. In Lk 13%, the only other place where 
gdrvy occurs in NT, AV and RV both render it 
‘stall,’ though RVm gives ‘manger.’ The precise 
meaning of ¢drvy is somewhat uncertain, opinions 
differing as to whether it denotes a stall or a 
manger within a stall. 

Tristram (Land of Israel, p. 73) supposes that Mary and 


Joseph, who could not find room in the z«rzAuux, were obliged 
to go to some poor house hard by, where there was ‘an upper 


’ Engen for people and ‘a lower platform’ for cattle, and 


hat ‘in the lower portion allotted to the cattle the Infant when 
born was naturally laid at once in the long earthen trough 
which serves for a manger, and into which the fodder is pushed 
from the floor.’ If the zeraavu« was like a modern Eastern 
khan, and if the gervy belon: to it (see below), Mary and 
Joseph went to one of the stalls for cattle and beasts of burden 
within the outside wall, and there the babe was born. Meyer 
(on Lk 27) favours the view that géc7vm means a feeding-trough 

laced ina stable. In any case, gérvz, as its derivation implies, 

esignates a feeding-place for animals, 


Opinions further differ as to whether the ¢drvy 
in question was a cave or grotto in the limestone 
rock of the neighbourhood used as a stable, or an 
enclosure fenced in. 

‘The former view, which has the weight of persistent tradition, 
is due to Justin Martyr, who tells us that Christ was born ‘in 
a certain cave near the village,’ which cave, he says, had been 
pointed out by Isaiah as ‘a sign.’ For this latter circumstance 
he founds upon Is 3316 LXX, ‘ He shall dwell in the lofty cave 
of the strong rock’ (T'rypho, 70 and 78). A similar statement is 
made by Origen, who affirms that in his day there was shown 
at Bethlehem ‘ the cave where Jesus was born, and the manger 
in the cave where He was wrapped in swaddling bands’ (c. Cels, 
i. 51). 

There is, of course, nothing improbable in this 
traditional view that the place where Mary sought 
shelter was a cave, for throughout Palestine such 
caves or grottoes were and are commonly used as 
stables. The other view, that the ¢drvy was an 
enclosure, is favoured by many. According to 
Schleusner, it was the open courtyard attached. to 
the inn and enclosed by a rough fence, into which 
the cattle would be shut at night, and where 
poorer travellers might lodge, when from want of 
room in the inn, or want of means to pay for room, 
they could find no other place. This view is sup- 
ported by the Vulg. (presepiwm) and the Peshitta. 
It is, moreover, significant that the earliest Chris- 
tian artists represent the Nativity as in an open 
courtyard. 

Stanley, who opposes the view that the gary was a cave, 
does so partly on the ground of Mt 2 and partly on the 
ground of the superstitious tendency to associate sacred events 
with caves. He says (SP p. 440): ‘ As soon as the religion of 
Palestine fell into the hands of Europeans, it is hardly too much 
to say that it became ‘‘a religion of caves.”’ He further notes 
that when the Convent of the Nativity was dismantled during 
the invasion of Ibrahim Pasha, it was found that the traditional 
cave had been, in pre-Christian times, a place of sepulture, and 
was therefore not at all likely ever to have been used by Jews 
as a manger. 

It has been commonly but too readily assumed 
that the precise meaning of ¢d7vy in St. Luke’s 
account must be determined by our interpretation 
of xard\vua. This appears to be a_ groundless 
assumption. It is not said by St. Luke that the 
garvn was connected with the inn. In 27” the 
definite article is not used ; for, though it appears 
in the TR and a few MSS of minor importance, in 
which it was probably inserted to designate the 
well-known ¢drvy, preponderating evidence is alto- 
gether against it. It occurs, as the best MSS 
show, in v.16, but there it clearly refers to the 
gdrvn spoken of in vv.77”. It is at least possible 
that the ¢drvy did not belong to the kardAvua at 
all, and it is worth noting as subordinate evidence 
for this that the Protevangel of James and the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy do not connect ‘ the 
cave’ of which they both speak with the inn. 

Our conclusion, then, seems clear that, whether 
the ¢drvy was a cave or an enclosure, it was cer- 
tainly a place where cattle were housed or fed. 
It cannot be maintained that there is anything 
improbable or unreasonable in the continuous 
Christian tradition which goes back to the first 
decade of the second century. Nor is the pious 
sentiment groundless which has pictured the birth 
of the world’s Redeemer in circumstances so 
humble, and has lingered in loving and grateful 
meditation over His manger cradle. See also artt. 
BETHLEHEM and CAVE. 


LITERATURE.—Schleusner, Lea. s.v. gétvn; Meyer-Weiss on 
Lk 27; Keim, Jesus of Nazara (Eng. tr. ii. 80); Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus, i. 185; Stanley, SP, and Tristram, 
Land of Israel, as quoted; Hepworth Dixon, Holy Land, i. 
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MANIFESTATION.—1. The historic manifesta- 
tion.—We shall not attempt in this article to say 
anything about such manifestations of Christ as 
those alluded to in Jn 1°, where He is spoken of 
as the Light which lighteth every man coming into 
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the world. Our first point must obviously be that 
manifestation in the flesh of which St. Paul speaks in 
his letter to Timothy (1 Ti 3°). We are so accus- 
tomed to its outward form that to some extent we 
have lost its significance. Not in the court as a 
king’s son, not in the Temple as the member of a 
priestly family, not in the wilderness as the son of 
some aged solitary who had given up the world, 
but in the familiar commonplace surroundings of 
a peasant family, as the Son of Mary, the wife of 
a village carpenter. This was the presentation 
of God to the world. Any of the other forms 
would have been more in accord with human ex- 
pectations. But we are learning more and more 
every day that God loves the natural, not the out- 
of-the-way, as a means for manifestation. And 
this manifestation, first in the manger at Bethle- 
hem, then in the home at Nazareth, was the out- 
ward setting of the Divine Life, both simple and 
natural. There were no miracles, no strange 
exhibitions of unseen powers, no external signs 
that led the men of Nazareth to mark out that 
home as being specially remarkable. Mary and 
Joseph, who alone knew the secret, read the 
wonder of it in the spotless life which from infancy 
to manhood unfolded new beauties every day. 
Nothing like it had they ever seen or heard. 

2. Manifestation by signs.—But this manifesta- 
tion of God in human character, though the only 
one seen during thirty out of thirty-three years, 
was not the only one. His mother evidently ex- 
pected something further. When He left His 
home to begin His ministry, she felt sure that this 
reserve and silence would he broken. It might 
come at any place, and at any time. And it was 
in accord with the humility and kindness of her 
character that she should believe it might come at 
a small village feast to meet a temporary social 
need. It is plain from our Lord’s reply (Jn 2') 
that she was looking for some manifestation, for 
He told her that the hour for such had not come. 
It is equally plain that she read in His words 
only a correction of her eagerness and supposition 
that she best knew the occasion. She had no 
doubt that He would help, and gave directions 
accordingly. And in that secret miracle, appar- 
ently unperceived at the time, and discovered only 
when there was an opportunity to ask the servants, 
He manifested forth His glory. 

This is typical of the many manifestations that 
followed during the three years. They were not 
wonders wrought to force men’s belief, but signs 
of Divine character. They were bits of teaching 
by illustration, object-lessons as we should call 
them. He never would work a miracle for the 
sake of astonishing men, though He was often 
asked to do so (Mt 12% 16). They were all 
signs of God’s sympathy with the needs of men, 
and the desire He had to relieve them. (See 
Wace, Some Central Points of Our Lord’s Ministry, 
p- 133). 

3. Manifestation of the whe hetinlatee 
some eighteen months there had been wonderful 
manifestations of Divine character and power, but 
no personal manifestation. Like any one else, 
Christ was seen tired, hungry, asleep, and in pain 
through the infirmities and sicknesses of others 
that He carried. He did not strive nor ery, neither 
was His voice heard in the streets (Mt 12%). All 
was singularly quiet and unassuming, and men 
might well wonder what there was at the back 
of this astonishing teaching and these wonderful 
works. But once the disclosure was made (Mt 
See art. TRANSFIGURA- 


172) (VK 928 ek): 
TION. 

4, Manifestations after the Resurrection.—lt is 
very difficult to realize the character of these 


revelations of the Risen Lord. In one He is like a 
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gardener (Jn 207°), in another, a traveller walking 
to a country village (Lk 24%), in another, a stranger 
standing on the beach of the Lake (Jn 214). Mk, 
speaks of the appearance to the two disciples on the 
road to Emmaus as being in ‘another form’ (Mk 
16”). They were manifestations marked by sudden 
appearances and disappearances. His home was 
elsewhere, but He came and went according 
to the disciples’ needs. The body was real— 
could be touched as well as seen. Indeed, He was 
anxious that they should not suppose Him to be 
mere spirit, and actually ate a piece of broiled fish 
before them in order to show them the reality of 
His bodily existence (Lk 24”). But these mani- 
festations are characterized by two features: (1) 
they were made only to His friends ; (2) they were 
not apparently surrounded with glory and majesty. 

With regard to (1), we may believe that only 
His friends could have perceived them. They 
might have seen something, as St. Paul’s com- 
panions did on the road to Damascus (Ac 97), but 
not the face of Christ. Faith and love were neces- 
sary to interpret the manifestations. (2) They 
were not apparently surrounded with glory and 
majesty- They disturbed and frightane not 
because they were expressions of His eternal 
majesty, as that of the Transfiguration was, but 
because they were unexpected and sudden. This, 
we think, is singular, and certainly one of the 
marks of the truthfulness of the narrative. We 
expect it to be so different, as is shown by the 
shining figures that represent the Risen Lord in 
picture and stained-glass window. But just as the 
graciousness of a king leads him to adopt the 
dress of his guest so as to make him more com- 
pletely at home, so our King, when He comes to 
those poor labouring folk whom He had chosen 
for His Apostles, comes as one of them. 

5. Manifestations to disciples since the Ascension. 
—There is a striking promise in the words our 
Lord spoke after the Last Supper, in which He 
declares that He will manifest Himself to the man 
that loves Him. That this does not refer to the 
manifestations of the Resurrection, which were so 
soon to follow, is clear from His reply to Jude’s 
very natural question as to how He would manifest 
Himself to the disciples and yet not to the world 
(Jn 14”). It is interesting to note that St. John 
does not use the ordinary Greek word (gavepéw) for 
manifestation, but takes another word (éudavifw), 
which is employed in this sense in only one other 
passage (Mt 27°°), where the dead bodies of the 
saints are said to have appeared to many in the 
holy city. That passage would seem to indicate 
a bodily appearance; but our Lord’s explanation 
contradicts such an interpretation. When asked 
how He could appear to the men who loved Him 
and yet not to the world, He replies that in the 
first place the man who loves Him will keep His 
word, i.e. will give his mind to Him, and observe 
His teaching, and then in his fixed contemplation 
and obedience will realize not only His own pres- 
ence, but the presence of the Father. Such mani- 
festations as these, then, are secret, personal reali- 
zations of Christ’s presence, according more nearly 
with the revelations of a friend’s character that 
we have in his letters, or in his pictures if he is 
an artist, in his music if he is a musician. Not, 
however, that we are to think of them as entirely 
subjective. The words ‘We will come unto him’ 
teach an actual spiritual movement on our Lord’s 
part towards those who love Him, which they will 
feel and enjoy. 

To St. Paul, who did enjoy some actual appear- 
ances of Christ, the spiritual revelations were every- 
thing ; and in one difficult passage he declares that 
though he had known Christ after the flesh, 7.¢. in 


bodily form, henceforth he knew Him no longer in ' 
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that way (2 Co 51%), evidently finding more in the 
indwelling manifestation of Christ than he had 
known in the joy of Christ’s visible form. 

6. Manifestation of the Second Advent.—In 2 Th 
28, where AV gives ‘with the brightness of his 
coming,’ RV renders ‘by the manifestation of his 
coming,’ the Gr. word being émi@dve. Similarly 
RV substitutes ‘shall be manifested’ for AV 
‘shall appear’ in Col 34, 1 P 5¢, 1 Jn 2% 3°, the Gr. 
word in each case being gavepdw. See artt. PAR- 
OUSIA, SECOND CoMING. 

G. H. 8. WALPOLE. 

MANLINESS.—To the Christian, Jesus is the 
parece man, and therefore in His character is to 

e found the perfect type of manliness. At the 
same time, when we speak of the manliness of 
Jesus, there is an element of challenge in the 
phrase, and we make an assertion that is felt to 
require justification. This is due partly to the 
fact that the conventional idea of manliness seems 
too poor a standard to apply to Jesus, and partly 
to the fact that the courage of Jesus is not often 
emphasized. Gentleness, meekness, and forgive- 
ness are the qualities by which His character was 
pre-eminently distinguished, and it is too often 
assumed that these preclude the possession of 
courage. A somewhat complex problem is thus 
raised by the discussion of manliness in relation to 
Jesus, which involves two questions: (1) What is 
the conventional or worldly conception of manli- 
ness? (2) How far do the character and teaching of 
Jesus agree with this, and how far do they modify 
it? 

1. The conventional or worldly conception of 
manliness cannot be described in a word, for a 
number of qualities go to make up what the world 
accepts as a manly man. (1) There must be a 
basis of adequate physical strength. Men have 
always admired the athlete, and they reject the 
claim to manliness of those who are puny and feeble 
in body. The Mg Sas and energy of a strong, well- 
disciplined body form the substratum of the world’s 
idea of manliness. A proof of this is to be found 
in the many efforts made by Christian people to 
remove the prejudice that there is an opposition 
between Christian faith and bodily strength. The 
combination of Christian faith with athletic vigour 
has seemed and does seem to many extremely 
desirable (cf. ‘muscular Christianity’). (2) There 
must be a sufficient degree of intelligence. As, 
however, the standard of intelligence demanded 
for manliness is not very high, this element is not 
greatly emphasized. (3) There must be the moral 
qualities of courage, temperance or self-control, 
perseyerance, and love of personal honour. Of these 
courage is fundamental, and it may be defined as 
the assertion of self against opposing influences. 
It is recognized by the world in many forms, from 
the animal quality of bold disregard of physical 
danger up to steadfast adherence to conscientious 
conviction, At the same time, however courageous 
a man may be, the world holds him to come short 
of true manliness if he is not able to control his 
impulses, whether of mind or body, to persevere 
patiently in any course of action he has adopted, 
and to be scrupulous in guarding his personal 
honour with life itself if necessary. 


There are three points which may be noticed in connexion 
with this analysis of the conventional idea of manliness. (a) All 
the virtues involved are compatible with pride, and indeed are 
conceived as ministering to and supporting pride. This is 
obvious in regard to courage and love of honour. Self-control, 
again, is desirable largely because its opposite brings ridicule ; 
and perseverance, because to give in is intolerable to the proud 
man. (6) This idea of manliness corresponds very closely to the 
ideal of the perfect man of the Greek and Roman moralists. 
The starting-point of pagan ethics is the analysis of the term 
‘happiness’ (sidcsmovie), regarded not as a subjective state 
of feeling, but as an objective form of being. Happiness is 
held to be found in ‘ae harmony of character and experience. 
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Hence the qualities which give a man rule over his circum- 
stances are to be desired as good. By Plato and Aristotle an 
optimistic view of the world’s capacity to satisfy the require- 
ments of a good man is assumed. With the Stoics, and still 
more with the Cynics, pessimism about the world leads to 
strong emphasis being laid on the power of the individual to be 
sutficient to himself. With the Epicureans the optimistic 
assumption that the world will not fail to give the gratification 
necessary to happiness, leads to the emphasis being laid on the 
regulation rather than the suppression of desire. The ethics of 
Greek and Roman writers may be generically described as the 
science of the relation of man to his environment. The varia- 
tions in theory are determined by the view taken of the 
responsiveness of the environment to man’s needs. Thus, from 
the practical point of view, all the various theories aim at self- 
development. Self is the beginning, centre, and aim of pagan 
ethical thought. Harmonies with Christian teaching are largely 
accidental. The essence and root are different. The virtues 
of the pagan are ‘inflated and arrogant’ (Augustine), even 
where they inculcate the same conduct as the Christian virtues 
(cf. Luthardt, Hist. of Christian Ethics, i. 25). (c) This idea of 
manliness corresponds very closely to the ideal of manhood to 
be found in the Ethics of Evolution. Phrases such as the 
‘survival of the fittest’ and the ‘struggle for existence.’ which 
suggest that men are engaged in a constant war from which 
only the conquerors emerge, indicate at once an ideal of manli- 
ness of which self-assertion is the fundamental quality. 


2. How far do the character and teaching of Jesus 
agree with the worldly conception of manliness, and 
how far do they modify it ?—Was Jesus a manly 
man according to the world’s idea? To this the 
answer must be that His manliness can be vindi- 
cated in relation to all the qualities which go to 
make a manly man, but that allowance must be 
made for the very different ideal in relation to 
which these qualities were exercised. About 
physical strength and intellectual ability it is not 
necessary to say anything. There is a degree of 
human excellence which makes even the latter in- 
considerable, and we have passed that degree when 
we discuss the character of Jesus. Courage, how- 
ever, is on quite a different plane, and the courage 
of Jesus can be triumphantly vindicated. The 
cleansing of the Temple (Mt 21%, Mk 11518, Jn 
238-16), the attitude of Jesus towards the throng 
who would have made Him king (Jn 6), His 
denunciations of the Pharisees (Mt 23), His woes 
against the cities of Galilee (Mt 11°*4), His acts 
of healing upon the Sabbath, His rebuke to the 
people of Nazareth (Lk 41%), His statement about 
the Temple (Jn 2'°), His refusal of a sign to the 
scribes (Mt 12°84 161-4, Mk 81+ ?2, Lk 112-), His last 
journey and entrance into Jerusalem (Lk 9°1), His 
demeanour before the high priest and before Pilate 
(Mt 26°74, Mk 1455, Lk 22°) _all show courage of 
the very first quality. He is undismayed before 
an unparalleled combination of adverse forces. 
And the overwhelming forces opposed to Him give 
an added Iustre to His courage in dealing faith- 
fully with those who took or were ready to take 
His part. His disciples are fearlessly rebuked 
when they are in the wrong (Lk 9°46, Mt 164, Mk 
83, Mt 181, Mk 9°38, Lk 946944, Mt 1944, Mk 101315, 
Lk 1819), He never modifies His demands in 
order thereby to secure influential supporters (Jn 
31% Mt 19!) Mk 1017, Lk 1818, Mt 819-22, Lk 997-62), 
Moreover, the inevitable result of His faithful- 
ness was clear to Him from an early point in His 
public career. So there was not lacking in His 
courage that element which arises from the vision 
of the cruel and shameful death awaiting Him. 
The self-control of Jesus, again, is very apparent 
in His life. We see it in the fact that He remained 
subject to His parents (Lk 2), and was 30 years 
of age before He began His ministry. It is dis- 
played in a different relation in the temptation in 
the wilderness (Mt 41-4, Lk 41-13), when neither the 
pangs of hunger nor the splendid prospect of world- 
wide dominion could overcome His resolution. And 
once more, before the high priest, before Pilate, 
and in the brutal hands of the soldiers, He never 
spoke one bitter or unworthy word, even though 
Peter denied Him and the other disciples had for- 
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saken Him. Of His perseverance it is only neces- 
sary to say that He was ‘ obedient even unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross’ (Ph 2%). 

It is in regard to love of personal honour that 
the transcendent difference between the world’s 
idea of manliness and the manliness of Jesus be- 
comes apparent, just as also very varying views 
are to be found even among worldly men as to 
what honour really is. However, an integral 
element in honour in the worldly sense is the good 
opinion of a man held by his fellows. To be an 
inconsiderable person was regarded by Aristotle as 
incompatible with nappies High-mindedness is 
one of the virtues which go to make the perfect 
man, and ‘ by a high-minded man we seem to mean 
one who claims much and deserves much’ (Nic. Eth. 
iv. 3,$3; ef. Mt23"). Even the proud indifference 
of the Cynic to the opinion of his neighbours by its 
vehemence betrayed its hollowness. It is the last 
refuge of pride to despise all who do not acknow- 
ledge the superiority on which it is based. In the 
life and teaching of Jesus the centre of morality is 
changed from self to God. Right conduct consists 
in obedience to the law of God. The essential 
nature of the Law is to love God and one’s neigh- 
bour (Mt 2297-49, Mk 125% 31, Lk 10°”). The approval 
of God is thus the supreme practical consideration 
for the Christian, while his relations to others are 
to be governed by love and a desire for their good. 
There is no exception to this rule. It is to guide 
the conduct of Christians towards those who have 
injured them. Now the right and duty of aveng- 
ing an affront or an injury have always seemed to 
men bound up with the love of honour, and the 
division of others into friends and enemies has 
seemed inevitable. But Jesus teaches that His 
followers are to forgive injuries, and to love their 
enemies (Mt 5° 1871-22, Lk 67% 17% 4). Moreover, 
they are not to meet violence with violence. And 
of these precepts He has given a perfect illustra- 
tion (Lk. 44-9, Mt 2652-5, Mk 14% Mt 27°, Jn 859 
102.1917): 

It is in regard to this duty of forgiveness that 
the world has found the greatest difficulty in assimi- 
lating the views of Jesus, and has been inclined 
to treat them as counsels of perfection which cannot 
be put in practice. Three degrees of opinion on 
this question may be distinguished: (1) that of 
those who altogether ignore the teaching of Jesus 
as impracticable ; (2) that of those who find in His 
teaching the condemnation of all resistance to 
evil, whether private or public, and so condemn 
alike war between States and private quarrels, 
whether settled by physical force or by an appeal 
to courts of law, the decisions of which ultimately 
rest on force; (3) that of those who find in the 
teaching of Jesus primarily the inculcation of a 
spirit of love the manifestation of which is deter- 
mined in every case by the circumstances, and 
which accordingly condemns neither war nor an 
appeal to force, nor an appeal to courts of law, 
apart from the occasion which gives rise to them. 

With the first of these opinions we are not eon- 
cerned. The second hasalways been held by man 
Christians. It is based especially on Mt 5!8-*8 26°, 
Lk 677 17%. In the early Church it led to a strong 
feeling against the propriety of Christians serving 
as soldiers (ef. Tertullian, de Idol. ch. 19—‘ the Lord 
in disarming Peter unbelted every soldier’). In 
later times the Society of Friends have been the 
most prominent adherents of similar ideas. And 
Tolstoi, among modern writers of distinction, holds 
such views in their most extreme form. It has to 
be remembered, however, (a) that the illustrative 
sayings of Jesus cannot wisely be generalized into 
universal precepts. To do this is to ignore the 
clearly marked feature of His teaching, in which 
He aimed ‘at the greatest clearness in the briefest 


compass.’ (6) If Jesus said, ‘To him that smiteth 
thee on one cheek offer also the other’ (cf. Mt 26°, 
Jn 18"), He also told His disciples to sell their 
garments and ‘ buy a sword’ (Lk 22°, ef. Mt 10%: 3°), 
(c) Jesus laid down a method of dealing with one 
who has trespassed against another which cannot 
be brought within the boundary of strict non- 
resistance, though, indeed, the motive of this deal- 
ing is undoubtedly to bea desire for the good of 
the offender (Mt 1817), The third opinion is that 
which has generally prevailed among Christians. 
According to it, the ruling principle of a Christian’s 
conduct is love towards all. This involves at once 
and without question or limit the forgiveness of 
all injuries and _ the ene of the spirit of 
emulation and self-esteem which so often leads to 
strife. But the manifestation of heart-forgiveness 
is to be regulated by a wise conception of the 
injurer’s welfare and the welfare of others, These 
principles, in their mutual interaction, condemn 
all personal vindictiveness and malice, such an 
appeal to violence as duelling, that litigious spirit 
which aims at getting the better of another ina 
law-court, and all wars of aggression, as well as 
those which spring from national or personal pride. 
They do not condemn, however, the establishment 
of just government by force of arms, nor an appeal 
to justice and a desire for its vindication by force, 
nor the use of arms in the protection of the weak.* 

There is thus open to the Christian a sphere for 
the exercise of aggressive courage consecrated to 
the furtherance of noble ends. To right wrong 
and to protect the weak are the natural aims of 
Christian manliness. At the same time it remains 
true that the Christian is called upon to exercise 
the courage of endurance much more frequently 
than that of aggression. And the endurance of 
the martyr shows a quality of manliness which 
transcends all others, inasmuch as his courage is 
made sublime by self-sacrifice. 

LITERATURE.—Sidgwick, Hist. of Ethics; Paulsen, A System 
of Ethics ; Knight, The Christian Ethic ; Martensen, Christian 
Ethies ; Luthardt, Hist. of Christian Ethics; Benjamin Kidd, 
Social Evolution ; Ecce Homo, chs. 20, 21, 22; Wendt, Teach- 
ing of Jesus; Speer, The Principles of Jesus; Tolstoi, The 
Christianity of Christ; Hughes, The Manliness of Christ; 
Phillips Brooks, The Candle of the Lord, p. 253. 

ANDREW N. BOGLE. 

MANNA.—The miracle of the loaves and fishes, 
by which Jesus fed five thousand men, stirred the 
multitudes to fanaticism (Jn 61). Their first im- 
pulse was to make Jesus king by force. On the 
morrow they followed Him across the sea to Caper- 
naum, hoping that He would feed them again in 
some supernatural way, and suggesting the giving 
of bread from heaven as a suitable sign in con- 
firmation of His high claims. Would not the pro- 
phet of Nazareth imitate the great lawgiver, who 
gave their fathers bread from heaven? Jesus 
turns their thoughts away from Moses to God: ‘It 
was not Moses that gave you the bread out of 
heaven, but my Father giveth you the true bread 
out of heaven.’ As God gave the fathers literal 
bread from heaven, so now He is giving to their 
children spiritual food that nourishes the soul 
eternally. ‘I am the bread of life; he that cometh 
to me tall not hunger, and he that believeth on 
me shall never thirst.’ ‘Your fathers did eat the 
manna in the wilderness, and they died.’ God has 
a far better gift than the manna that was gathered 
day by day in the wilderness. ‘I am the living 
bread that cometh down out of heaven: if any 
man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever; yea, 
and the bread which I will give is my flesh, for the 
life of the world’ (v.*?). 


* Tolstoi, with remorseless logic, declares that a Christian 
should not interfere with force to prevent murder—a precept 
which ignores the moral nature of the murderer no less than 
the claim of the person attacked for protection. 
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In Rey 2” the spiritual blessing promised by the 
glorified Christ to the victor in life’s battle is 
called ‘hidden manna.’ JOHN R. SAMPEY, 


MANSION (y0vj, Jn 14? ?%).—41. ‘Mansion,’ like 
pov}, is properly an abstract noun, meaning ‘a 
staying,’ ‘an abiding.’ In English literature it is 
first found in Hampole’s Psalter, 5. 8 (c. 1340 A.D.), 
‘pai entire in til Godis house of heuen and takis 
ae joy and paire mansyon in paire perfeccioun.’ 

in the B text of Piers Plowman, Langland says 
of Pride (B xiv. 26): ‘Arst in the maister than in 
the man some mansioun he hath’ (he dwelleth in 
the master rather than in the man), The C text 
(c. 1393) keeps the word while it extends the limits 
of Pride’s abode (xvii. 59): ‘Other in the maister, 
other in the man, some mancion he _ shewith.’ 
But Hampole and Lydgate (1420) also use ‘ mansion’ 
of a dwelling-place. A charter of Henry VI. (1444) 
uses it of a hostel, and Fabyan (1512) of the chief 
residence of a lord, whence it gains its modern 
meaning of ‘an imposing abode,’ which is seen even 
in Shakspeare (2 Henry IV. Ul. ii. 351). Bacon, 
however, still uses the word in its abstract sense in 
the Advancement of Learning (1605), and both 
Shakspeare and Milton use it of ‘an abiding-place’ 
without the suggestion of a building (Timon of 
Athens, V. i. 218; Paradise Lost, i. 268, viii. 296). 
From the Vulgate mansiones it is used by Wyclif 
for ‘halting-places’ in Ex 171, but in translations 
from the Greek (as Whiston’s Josephus, 1737) this 
meaning represents ora6u6s, not wov7, and so has no 
bearing upon the sense of Jn 14%, The Vulgate 
also uses mansiones in Jn 14, and is responsible 
for Hampole’s use of the English form of the word 
in the sense of ‘dwelling-places.’ That sense was 
confirmed in the language, partly by Chaucer 
(Knight's Tale, 1116), but mainly by the influence 
of Tindale’s Version of the NT (1526), ‘In my 
fathers housse are many mansions,’ and (2 Co 5') 
‘Our erthy mancioun wherein we now dwell,’ copied 
by Milton in J7 Penseroso, 92. 

2. But while the English ‘mansion’ and the 
identical French word ‘maison have retained from 
their common original only the developed meaning 
of ‘dwelling-place,’ the Greek ov7 is nowhere in 
extant literature found with this meaning, save 
only in Jn 14%. Westcott (with Liddell and Scott) 
explains its use in this verse by the supposed 
occurrence of the word in Pausanias (x. 317) in the 
sense of ‘a halting-place for the night.’ But the 
ordinary reading in that passage seems impossible 
Greek, and is certainly corrupt (see J. G. Frazer’s 
note): rérunrar dé dia T&v pwovdy 7 066s is not an in- 
telligible expression for the traditional meaning, 
‘there are halting-places at intervals upon the 
road.’ One MS reads pnvdv, from which W. M. 
Ramsay conjectures 6 t&v Mnpnvdy, ‘the road 
has been carried through the country of the M. 
(beside Minos’ tomb).’ 

Apart, then, from Jn 14*, “ov remains a purely 
abstract noun, meaning (1) abiding, (2) continuance, 
(3) rest. The ease with which it passes from the 
first to the last of these meanings can be seen 
from Plato, Crat. 437 B, where purvjun is defined as 
a pov, and not a gopd; Ar. Phys. v. 6. 8 (wore 
Kwihoer wovh évayria); Polybius, iv. 41. 4, 5, where it 
is twice coupled with ordois; and most of all in 
Plutarch, whose writings (A.D. 80-120) are contem- 
porary with St. John’s Gospel. 

Like the classical authors, Plutarch still uses zov4 in the literal 
sense of ‘a stay’ or ‘a continuance’: ctr jovyy tv ra Biw Trois 
ayalois ovre tkaywyny trois xaxois (1042 D), cAAw nal robrois moviy 
clovras xalixovocy yas xexeivoss tkavwyty, 1063D, But in 1024 F, 
though “v4 answersto +6 ~ivov, Plutarch opposes it, like Aristotle, 
to zivnoss : tors yep 4 wady vonoss Tod voovros xivnos wtp) TO [évor, 7 
BE déka movy Tov aicbavouivov rep) ro xivoiuevoy. So in 927 A the 
material elements as conceived by Empedocles are reduced to 


order by the introduction of the principle of love (giAcryres 
Syytvomivns), ive . « . Th uly zavioens Te dt waviis devaynass evdelévre 


+ + 4 &puoviey nul xovuviny dmtpycontas TOU sevros, Where uovy 
has the complete meaning of rest as opposed to motion. And in 
747 C he uses the plural of ‘rests’ in dancing; ivratOa 52 «i 
faved répere, tay xvyocemy Eiciv, 


In Jn 14”, however, the immediate mention of ‘a 
place’ seems to demand a concrete meaning for 
poval, though it has no parallel elsewhere. If so, 
the senses of ‘abode’ in vy.? and 73, concrete and 
abstract respectively, will be derived from the idea 
of rest that has become attached to the word, as 
well as from the original idea of remaining. The 
difference is seen at once when the poviy moetcbac 
of Jn 14% is compared with the same phrase in 
Thue. i, 131: Pausanias the victor of Platsea, in- 
triguing with the Persians in Asia Minor, was 
‘prolonging his stay to no good purpose’ (ovx ém 
ayadG Thy movi movovmevos), woviv, as the Scholiast 
remarks, being practically equivalent to dpyiay, 
‘idleness.’ In Jn 14% the phrase combines, like 
poval in y.”, the meanings of ‘abiding’ and ‘rest’ 
with that of the ‘home’ in which the rest is found. 
All the same suggestions are found in 1 Mac 7°, 
the only passage in the LXX where pov7 occurs: 
vjoOnr. T&v dvodnmdy air&y, cal wh O@s avrois 
el (‘and suffer them not to live any longer,’ 

). 

3. The pov} of the Christian in the spiritual 
world (v.?) and the pov; of God in the Christian 
(v.”8) are evidently intended to be correlative: 
‘ Abide in me, and I in you’ (Jn 154). Their con- 
summation realizes the ideal of Jn 177: 23; mean- 
while they are the NT fulfilment of the two OT 
ideals of rest: ‘Rest in the Lord and wait patiently 
for him’ (Ps 377), and ‘Arise, O Lord, into thy 
resting-place ; thou, and the ark of thy strength’ 
(1328). Jn 14?, that is, refers not only to the per- 
povaal ‘rest’ or ‘home’ in the life hereafter, but, 
ike v.¥, to the ‘abiding’ fellowship with the 
Divine in this life (Mt 28°, Rev 21%). See artt. 
ABIDING, and FATHER’S HOUSE. 

LiITERATURE.—For the English word see Oxford Eng. Dict., 
where its history is fully illustrated ; Aldis Wright’s Bible Word- 
Book, 387, 388 ; Hastings’ DB iii. 238. The Greek word is very 
insufficiently treated both in Stephanus and in Liddell and 
Scott ; for Plutarch’s uses see Wyttenbach’s Index, where, how- 
ever, some references are misprinted. Reference may further 
be made to Hapos. Times, viii. [1897] 496, x. [1899] 303; Hza- 
positor, 1. ii. [1881] 281, iii. [1882] 397, Iv. vi. [1892] 209; A. 
Maclaren, The Holy of Holies (1890), p. 12; R. W. Dale, Christ 
and the Futwre Life (1895), pp. 33-84; J. Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, i. (1899), p. 259. FRANK RICHARDS. 


MANUSCRIPTS.—The aim of the present article 
is to give a select list of the more ancient or in- 
teresting MSS of the Gospels, with a description 
of the most important or interesting of these. The 
simplest course will be to divide them into the lan- 
guages in which they are written, premising that 
the Gospels were originally written in Greek, and 
that the versions in other languages are transla- 
tions, generally direct, from the Greek. The 
symbols employed to indicate these manuscripts, 
whether letters or numbers, were invented for the 
sake of brevity, when they are referred to in an 
apparatus of variant readings. The standard col- 
lection of variants contained in Gospel manuscripts 
is that of C. Tischendorf (Novum Testamentum 
Greece : Editio Octava Critica Maior, vol. i., Lipsiz, 
1869), and the standard lists of MSS are those con- 
tained in the Teatkritik des Neuen Testamentes 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1900, 1902) of C. R. Gregory, an 
American scholar domiciled in Germany. The new 
numbers which von Soden (Die Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments, Band i., Berlin, 1902) has given to the 
Greek MSS are added for the sake of completeness, 
but it is very doubtful whether they will gain wide 
currency. Capital letters are used. to indicate MSS 
with uncial writing, which is never later than the 
10th cent. ; numbers, for those in minuscule writing 
(9th to 15th centuries and later). 
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I. GREEK MSS :—(a) Uncials :— 

NS (=6 2, von Soden), Codex Sinaiticus (of the 4th 
or 5th cent.), now in the Imperial Library, St. 
Petersburg, with the exception of a small portion, 
which is in the University Library, Leipzig, con- 
tains OT (with considerable losses), NT (complete), 
followed by Ep. Barnab. and the Shepherd. The 
MS, found by Tischendorf in the Convent of St. 
Catharine, Mt. Sinai, in 1844, consists of 3464 (NT 
1474) leaves of fine parchment, measuring 48 x 37°8 
em., with four columns to the page and 48 lines to 
the column. The ink is now brownish ; the letters 
are not very large, and are painfully regular, with- 
out breathings or accents, the use of which is 
only sporadic till the 9th century. The hands of 
seven revisers, dating from the 4th (5th) to the 
12th centuries, can be observed in the MS. This 
MS shares with B the honour of being considered 
the purest MS of the Gospels. Tischendorf has 
been charged more than once with having stolen 
this MS, but the charges are successfully refuted 
by Gregory. 

A (=64, von S.), Codex Alexandrinus, in London, 
British Museum, Reg. I. D. v.-viii. (the NT is in 
showcases). This MS is of the 5th cent., and con- 
sists of 773 leaves (NT 143 leaves) of parchment, 
measuring 32 x 26°3 cm., with 2 columns to the 
page and 49-51] lines to the column. It contains, 
with some losses, the whole Greek Bible. It was 
probably written in Egypt, and came in 1098 into 
the possession of the patriarch of Alexandria, from 
which place it getsitsname. Cyril Lucar, patriarch 
of Constantinople, and former patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, sent it as a gift to Charles 1. of England in 
1628. About a century afterwards it was pre- 
sented to the nation. A few lines at the beginning 
of each book are written in red. The following 
portions of the Gospels are lost: Mt 1'-25%, Jn 
6-87, It is quite clear that Jn 7°-8" never 
formed a part of the manuscript. A complete fac- 
simile was published in 1878-1880. 

B (=6 1, von 8.), Codex Vaticanus, Vat. Lib. MS 
Gr. 1209 (in showcases). The MS is of the 4th cent., 
and consists of 759 (NT 142) leaves of parchment, 
measuring 27 em. square, with 3 columns to the 
page and 42 lines to the column. The parchment 
is very soft and fine. The uncial letters are small, 
simple, and written without breaks between the 
individual words; the first hand wrote no breath- 
ings or accents, and punctuation is very rare. 
The MS is of uncertain origin, and, when com- 
plete, contained the whole of the Greek Bible with 
perhaps the exception of the Books of Maccabees 
and the Prayer of Manasses. No gaps occur in 
the Gospels. It has been twice revised, once by a 
corrector contemporary with the original scribe 
(called B?), and again by another of the 10th or 
llth cent., who worked over the letters and often 
added accents and breathings. WH consider it 
our very best MS, and regard the combination 
B® as practically infallible. A splendid facsimile 
of the NT part was published by Heepli of Milan 
in 1904 (see the notice of it by Nestle in the Theol. 
Literaturblatt for 6th Jan. 1905), superseding the 
inferior photograph issued by Cozza-Luzi at Rome 
in 1889. 

C (=53, von S.), Codex Ephreemi rescriptus, Paris 
Bibl. Nat., gr. 9, a palimpsest of the 5th century. 
Contains, in present form, 209 leaves, written in 
single columns. The NT portion consists of 145 
leaves, and contains parts of every book except 
2 John and 2 Thessalonians. Edited by Tisch. 
(Leipzig, 1843 and 1845). 

Devv- act. (=§ 5, von S.), Codex Beze, in Cam- 
bridge University Library, Nn. 2, 41 (in a showcase 
in Cockerell’s Building). This MS is of the 6th 
cent. (according to Burkitt, of the 4th), and is 
bilingual (Greek and Latin). It is on parchment, 
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26 em. in height and 21°5 in breadth, and con- 
tains now 415 (406 +9 added later) leaves, with 
one column to the page. When the book is open, 
the left side is Greek, the right side Latin. Ori- 
ginally it contained probably Mt., Jn., Lk., Mk. 
(the regular Western order of the Gospels), Apoc., 
1, 2, 3 Jn., Acts (Dom Chapman in EHzpositor, 
1905, ii. p. 46 ff). Now the Gospels and Acts are 
almost complete, the Apocalypse and Ist and 2nd 
Jn. have disappeared, and of 3 Jn. there remain 
only a few verses in Latin. Many hands have 
been engaged in correcting the MS. It was pro- 
bably written in Italy, or South France, where it 
was when Beza acquired it and gave it to the 
University of Cambridge in 1581. The MS is the 
only representative of the Western text in Greek, 
a form of text which was widespread already in 
the 2nd century. It contains, therefore, many 
original elements, which have been worked over at 
a very early date. In spite of this revision, it 
often agrees with the neutral MSS, 8B. Scrivener 
published an accurate and handy edition of the 
MS at Cambridge (1864), which retains its use side 
by side with the gorgeous facsimile published by 
the Cambridge University Press in 1899. 

N (=e 19, von 8.), Codex Purpureus Petropoli- 
tanus, incomplete and mutilated, the parts being 
distributed between St. Petersburg, Rome, Patmos, 
London, and Vienna. It is an uncial, probably 
of the 6th cent., measuring 32 by 26°5 em. ; has 
2 columns to the page, 16 lines to the column, and 
227 leaves. The leaves are stained with purple, 
and the writing is silver, the Divine names being 
in gold. The MS is very like = both in text and 
external character. The only complete edition is 
that of H. S. Cronin in 7'S, vol. v. No. 4 (Cambridge, 
1899). He considers N and = to be copies of the 
same lost original. The text is of a mixed char- 
acter, representing a sort of transition stage be- 
tween the purity of the older uncials and the 
corruption of the majority of cursives. While it 
sometimes supports the former, it also at times 
provides the earliest known authority for readings 
which are subsequently almost universal. For par- 
ticulars see Cronin’s valuable introduction. 

x (=e 18, von S.), Codex Purpureus Rossanensis, 
in the charge of the Archbp. of Rossano, S. Italy. 
An uncial of the 6th cent., probably later than its 
brother MS N, it is, like it, purple with silver writ- 
ing. It measures 30°7 by 26 cm., has 2 columns 
to the page, 20 lines to the column, and comprises 
188 leaves. It contains Matthew and Mark (the 
latter without 16'4e"¢). Edited by von Gebhardt 
(Die Evangelien des Matthius und des Marcus aus 
dem cod. purp. Rossan., Leipzig, 1883). See under 
N. The credit of the discovery of this MS belongs 
to von Gebhardt and Harnack (1879), It contains 
eight pictures of Gospel scenes, the oldest known. 

W (=6 6, von S.), Athos, Laura 172 (8 52), an 
uncial of the 8th or 9th cent., measuring 20°8 by 
15 cm., has 31 lines to the page, and comprises 
262 leaves. It contains the greater part of the 
NT, but lacks Mt., and Mk. down to 9° The 
ending of Mk. is like thatin Land T. After 168 
époBodvro yap, it proceeds as follows: wdvra dé ra 
mapnyyehueva Tols mept Tov Ilérpov ovvrouwor é&ny- 
yettav: Mera dé tafra, cal atroo lnootds épavn amo 
dvaro\no Kal méxpe dUoewo e&arécrerdey Ov adtav 7d 
iepov kal dpOaprov Knpvyyna Tho alwviov cwrnplac auny : 
éorw xal ratra pepdweva pera TO éoBovvTo yap :— 
"Avaoras 6é, x.7T.d., up to v., and at the end Hiayyé- 
Nov kara M@pxov. It is only in this Gospel that the 
text is of interest. The character of its readings 
is set forth in Lake’s edition (Studia Biblica et 
Ecclesiastica, vol. v. (Oxford, 1903) pp. 94-122) 
[pp. 89-186 can be obtained poperetely 

TX (=e 02, von S.), Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. ii. 
No. 208. We mention this papyrus uncial frag- 
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ment of the 3rd cent. (Jn 17-31. 83-41 9011-17. 19-25) 
because it is probably the oldest fragment of Gospel 
MS in existence. 

(6) Minuscules :— 

4 (=650, von 8.), Basel University Library, A.N. 
iv. 2 (formerly B vi. 27), of the 12th (others say 
10th) century. This MS was used for Erasmus’ Gr. 
Test., the first published edition. It gives a good 
text, which is often in agreement with 118 (=e 346, 
von §.), 131 (=6 467, von S.), and 209 (=6 457, vonS.). 
Lake has edited the four, taking 4 as the basis, and 
showing the variants in the others (‘Codex 1 of the 
Gospels and its Allies’ in 7S, vol. vii. No. 3, Cam- 
bridge, 1902). He has also discussed with thorough- 
ness the relations between them. The reader will 
find his Introduction a valuable lesson in textual 
criticism. It is sufficient here to quote his con- 
clusion with regard to the text in Mark, which 
escaped a good deal of the assimilating process 
which affected the texts of Matthew and Luke: 
*(1) fam’ in St. Mark seems to form part of a 
larger family of which the most certain members 
are fam™® 22, 28, 565, 700; (2) this larger famil 
seems to represent a local text or local texts whic 
were current in a comparatively limited region in 
the East; (3) the only definite localities which 
there is any reason to suggest are Jerusalem and 
Sinai, and even for these the evidence is insufficient 
to justify confident assertion’ (p. liv). The most 
noticeable features in the other Gospels are an 
element akin to NB and a Western element (cf. 


p. lv). 

13 (=e 368, von §.), Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 50, of 
the 13th century. This MS is one of the group 
13-69-124-346-543-788-826-828-983-e 1053 (von 8S. )- 
e 1054 (von 8.), conveniently named by Lake fam ™. 
The group is also called the Ferrar group, because 
the relation between 13, 69, 124, and 346 was dis- 
covered by Ferrar of Dublin (A Collation of Four 
Important Manuscripts of the Gospels, by W. H. 
Ferrar and T. K. Abbott, Dublin, 1877). The 
studies of Rendel Harris (On the Origin of the 
Ferrar Group, Cambridge, 1893; Further Researches 
into the History of the Ferrar Group, London, 
1900), Lake (JASE, vol. i. [1899-1900] pp. 117-120), 
and von Soden have shed further light upon this 
group. The archetype appears to have been in 
Calabria or Sicily in the Middle Ages. Its most 
remarkable characteristics are the transposition of 
Jn 7-8" to Lk 21%, and Lk 24“ to Mt 269 (on 
the first transposition see von Soden, Die Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments, i. (Berlin, 1902) p. 486 ff.). 
The importance of the group lies in the great sup- 
port which it gives to the Western text. 

II. Syriac MSS :— 

(a) of the Old Syriac translation (Evangelion da- 
Mepharreshe, ‘Gospel of.the Separated Ones’) :— 

4. London, British Museum, Additional MSS, 
No. 14,451 (No. 119 in Wright’s catalogue), and 
Berlin, Royal Library, Orient. Quart. No. 528. 
This MS, Codex Nitriensis Curetonianus (Bur- 
kitt’s C), consists of 824 leaves in the British 
Museum and 3 leaves in Berlin; and came from 
the great Library of the Convent of St. Mary 
Deipara in the Nitrian Valley, west of Cairo. 
The greater portion of the MS reached England in 
1842. In its original state it contained Mt., Mk., 
Jn., Lk. (in this unusual order). The portions 
still extant are Mt 1-8” 1082-23, Mk 1617-20, Jn 
]1-42 35_gl9 1410-12. 15-19. 21-24. 26-29 [Jc 948 316 733_] G12 
17-24", The early part of the 5th cent. is the 
latest possible date for it. Each page has two 
columns, each with lines varying from 22 to 26. 
Each leaf measures 30 by 24cm. The first edition 
of this MS is that of Cureton (London, 1858) sup- 

lemented by Rédiger (Berlin, 1872), but the 
Refinitive edition is that of F. C. Burkitt, who has 
edited this MS and the following together, the 
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only representatives of the Old Syriac version, 
with an English translation, copious Introduction 


and. Notes (Zvangelion da-Mepharreshe, etc., 2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1904). From this work the details 
here are taken. A photograph of a page of C is in 
vol. ii. opposite p. 7, also p. 38 two pages; also in 
Kenyon’s Our Bible and the Ancient MSS, facing 
p. 155. 

2. Sinai, Monastery of St. Catharine; Syr. 30, 
Codex Palimpsestus Sinaiticus (Burkitt’s S). The 
MS was discovered by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gib- 
son, of Cambridge, in 1892, and has been since 
studied repeatedly by Mrs. Lewis and other 
scholars. The MS consists of 182 leaves of vellum 
(one leaf was stolen in 1902, but afterwards re- 
stored ; see Hap. Times, xiii. 405; xvii. 396). The 
upper writing is of the 8th cent., and consists of 
Lives of Saints. In its original form the MS had 
166 leaves, containing the four Gospels in the usual 
order. Its date is early 5th, perhaps 4th century. 
Each page contains 2 columns, with from 29 to 21 
lines each, and measures 21°9 by 15°8 em. The 
Gospels are nearly complete. Of the two MSS 
this must be regarded as the better representative 
of the original translation. Complete photographs 
of it are in Cambridge University Library ; West- 
minster College, Cambridge; Rylands’ Library, 
Manchester: photos of separate pages in Burkitt, 
vol. li. pp. 28, 257, and elsewhere. 

The Evangelion da-Mepharreshe was so called to distinguish 
it from Tatian’s Diatessaron or Harmony, in which form the 
Gospels were regularly read in the Syrian Church at first. This 
Church had its centre at Edessa near the Euphiates, and its 
language must not be identified with the Aramaic our Lord 
spoke. The value of the Old Syriac Version consists in the fact 
that it reproduces the Greek text current in Antioch at the end 
of the 2nd cent., with a certain amount of contamination from 
the use of the Diatessaron, which is in origin Italian. It is of 
the first authority for the constitution of the text of the Greek 
Gospels. For all problems connected with it the reader is re- 
ferred to Burkitt’s second volume. 

(0) of the Peshitta (‘ sinyple’) translation :-— 

2. Earl of Crawford’s MS 1, now Rylands’ 
Library, Manchester, of the 6th cent. (Gwilliam, 
No. 11). 

13. London, British Museum, Addit. MSS 14,470, 
of the 5th or 6th cent. (Gwilliam, No. 17). 

15. London, British Museum, Addit. MSS 14,453, 
of the 5th or 6th cent. (Gwilliam, No. 14). 

22. London, British Museum, Addit. MSS 12,140, 
of the 6th cent. (Gwilliam, 31). 

There are many other codices, complete or incomplete, of 
equal antiquity, in other libraries. See Gwilliam’s list of 42 MSS 
in the Tetraeuangelium Sanctum by Pusey and Gwilliam 
(Oxonii, 1901), which is the best edition of the Peshitta, and is 
provided with a literal Latin translation. As to the date of the 
Peshitta itself, Burkitt’s view that it was prepared by Rabbula, 
bp. of Edessa from 411 to 435 a.D., has gained wide acceptance. 
He regards it as ‘a revision of the Hvangelion da-Mepharreshe, 
undertaken mainly with the object of conforming the trans- 
lation more closely to the Greek text as read at Antioch early 
in the 5th century’ (Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, vol. ii. p. 5). 

(c) of the Palestinian or Jerusalem translation :— 

1. Rome, Vaticanus Syr. 19 (formerly 11), of the 
year 1030 (Codex A, Lewis-Gibson). 

6. Sinai, Monastery of St. Catharine, of the year 
1104 (Codex B, Lewis-Gibson). 

7. Sinai, Monastery of St. Catharine, of the year 
1118 (Codex C, Lewis-Gibson). ; 

Edited by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson in the 
Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels 
(London, 1899). This version is perhaps more 
closely related to the Old Syriac than to the 
Peshitta, and may be a revision of the former. 

(d) of the Philoxenian-Harklean translation :— 

1. Belonging to the Syrian Protestant College in 
Beirut, but lent to the Union Theological Semin- 
ary of New York. Of the 9th cent., and somewhat 
defective. 

22. Florence, Laur. i. 40 (Assem. 3). Of date 757. 

25. Rome, Vat. Syr. 266. Of the 7th century. 

26. Rome, Vat. Syr. 267. Of the 8th century. 
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This, the youngest of the Syrian versions, is a revision by 
Thomas of Harkel (Heraclea) in the first half of the 7th cent. 
of an earlier version made at the instance of Philoxenus, 
Monophysite bp. of Hierapolis (Mabog) in the early 6th century. 
The earlier translation was perhaps made from the Peshitta by 
reference to the ‘corrected’ form of the Greek text, and Thomas 
found in Egypt older Greek MSS, which had escaped the en- 
thusiasm of the destroyers, who favoured the ‘corrected’ text, 
and inserted some readings from them, adding others in the 
margin. 

III. EayptTiAn (Coptic) MSS :— 

(a) of the Bohairic translation :— 

Complete manuscripts are all of late date, none being earlier 
apparently than the 12th century. On all questions connected 
with this translation and its MSS, see The Coptic Version of the 
New Testament in the Northern Dialect [ed. G. Horner], 4 vols. 
(Oxford, 1898-1905). 

4. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Huntington, 17,* 
Horner’s A, printed entire by him as the basis of 
his edition. This MS was written in 1174, and 
contains the Gospels complete, both in Bohairic 
and Arabic. It is on paper, contains 457 (+5) 
leaves, and 2 columns to the page, with 20 lines 
each. It measures 34:5 by 26cm. The MS hasa 
number of omissions: see the valuable tables of 
omissions in the chief Bohairic MSS in Horner’s 
edition, vol. i. p. exxvi ff. 

21. Paris, Bibl. Nat., copt. 16, Horner’s C. The 
MS was written in 1196, and contains the Gospels 
almost complete, both in Bohairic and Arabic. It 
is on paper, contains 369 (+2) leaves, and 2 columns 
to the page, with 26 lines each. It measures 28°5 
by 21cm. The text is perfect, with the exception 
of a small lacuna, Jn 16°38, 

33. Paris, Institut Catholique, Horner’s H. 
This MS was written in 1250, and contains the 
Gospels complete, both in Bohairic and Arabic. 
It is on paper, contains 235 (+2) leaves, and 2 
columns to the page, with 33 lines each. It 
measures 25 by 17°5 em., and contains some 
beautiful pictures. 

(b) of the Sahidic translation :— 

Of this there exists only a considerable quantity 
of short fragments (Gregory gives 91). Some are 
as old as the 5th century. One is still older (No. 48 
Rome, Propag. 65). 

(c) of the Fayyum translation :— 

Gregory gives fragments of 5 Gospel MSS only, 
one (No. 2), in the possession of Flinders Petrie, of 
the 4th century. Of (5) and (c) there is as yet 
neither a comprehensive edition nor a complete 
study. Further fragments of both are certain to 
be discovered. 

The Ethiopic, Armenian, Georgian, Persian, and 
Arabic translations may be here passed over. 

IV. Latin MSS :— 

(a) of the pre-Vulgate (otherwise called ‘Old 
Latin,’ or ‘ Itala’) translation(s) :— 

a: Vercelli, Cathedral. This MS is of the 4th 
cent., measures 25°5 by 16 em., has 2 columns to 
the page, and 24 lines to the column. The order 
of the Gospels is Mt., Jn., Lk., Mk., the regular 
Old Latin order. Much is wanting in Mt 20-27; 
Jn. is slightly defective ; in Lk. much of chs. 1. 11 
and 12 has disappeared ; in Mk. chs. 1. 4. 5. 15. 16 
have suffered greatly ; a second but ancient hand 
has supplied Mk 167°, The text is good, and was, 
according to tradition, copied by the famous bishop 
Eusebius of Vercelli, martyred in 371. The book 
has suffered greatly from neglect and bad treat- 
ment. Editions by G. A. Irico (Saecrosanctus 
Evangeliorum Codex S. Eusebii Magni, Milan, 
1748), J. Bianchini (Evangeliarium Quadruplez, 
Rome, 1749; very accurately reprinted in Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina, vol. xii.), and J. Belsheim 
(Codex Vercellensis, Christiania, 1894). 

b: Verona, Cathedral Library (Biblioteca Capito- 
lare). The MS is of the early part of the 5th cent. 
(or of the end of the 4th), and is written in silver. 

* Gregory wrongly ‘ Huntingdon 11.’ 
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The following parts are wanting: Mt 1)" 1512-23 
2318-7, Jn 74-82, Lk 19-21%, Mk 13°19 13% 16, 
Edited by Bianchini (see under a) and by J. 
Belsheim (Codex Veronensis Quattuor Huangelia, 
Prag, 1904). It was probably a MS like this which 
was the chief basis of Jerome’s revision known as 
the Vulgate. It is perhaps the best representative 
of the European Latin versions of the 4th century. 
There is a photograph of one page in Monumenta 
Paleographica Sacra (Turin, 1899). 

c: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 254 (Colb. 4051), of the 12th 
century. Edited by P. Sabatier (Bibliorwm Sacro- 
rum Latine Versiones Antique, vol. iii., Paris, 
1751; there is also an edition with ‘ Reims’ on the 
title-page), and by J. Belsheim (Codex Colbertinus 
Parisiensis, Christiania, 1888). The work of P. 
Sabatier is still unsuperseded as the most complete 
repertory of the readings of the Old Latin Bible. 

d: This symbol indicates the Latin side of Codex 
Bezze (D). 

e: Palatinus; all that is left is in Vienna (Kais. 
Lat. 1185) except one leaf, which is in the Librar 
of Trinity College, Dublin (N. 4, 18). The M 
is of the 5th cent., and is, with k (see below), rep- 
resentative of a form of text used in the Roman 
province of Africa (corresponding to modern Tunis). 
It is very defective, containing about half of Mt., 
nearly the whole of Jn. and Lk., and about half of 
Mark. A copy of the MS made before its present 
mutilation exists in the Vallicellian Library, Rome, 
as U. 66. The Vienna part was edited by Tischen- 
dorf (Evangelium Palatinum, Leipzig, 1847), the 
Dublin leaf by T. K. Abbott (Par Palumpsestorum 
Dublinensium, ete., London, 1880); reports on the 
copy in the Vallicellian Library were published by 
H. Linke (Sitzungsberichte der Kénigl. bayer. 
Akad. der Wissenschaften [Phil- Philolog. und 
Hist. Classe], Munich, 1893, Heft 2, pp. 281-287). 
See also Belsheim (Evangeliwm Palatinum, Chris- 
tiania, 1896), and Old-Latin Biblical Tezts, vol. ii. 
(Oxford, 1886), pp. Ixvii-lxxxv, by W. Sanday. 

f: Brixianus ; in the Capitular Library of Brescia. 
It is of the 6th cent., and is written in silver. It 
lacks the last quarter or soof Mark. It was edited 
by Bianchini (see under a), and is also printed under 
the Vulgate in Wordsworth and White’s edition 
(Oxford, 1889-1898), as in the opinion of these 
editors and Hort the type of text which Jerome 
used as the basis of his revision. The other view 
with regard to it, namely, that of Burkitt, is that 
it isan Old Latin text deeply contaminated with 
the Vulgate (see JTASt, i. [1899] pp. 129-134). 
With Burkitt’s view the present writer agrees. 
If it be correct (see under q), the result is the dis- 
appearance of Hort’s ‘Italian’ class altogether. 

ff1; St. Petersburg, Imperial Library, formerly 
Corbeiensis 21 (10th cent.) : Matthew. 

ff?: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 17225, formerly Corbeiensis 
195. Itis of the 5th cent. (C. H. Turner in JThS#, 
vol. vi. [1904-1905] p. 257), not the 7th (Tischen- 
dorf, Gregory, and the Paris authorities). The 
following parts of the four Gospels are wanting: 
Mt 17-11! Lk 948-102. 21 114 1926-7, Jn 175-18? 
207-218, Published reports of this MS are incom- 
plete and inexact. An exact edition is expected 
from Rey. E. S. Buchanan, who has made a very 
careful study of the MS, and has already published 
a translation of its text of some Gospels (e.g. The 
Latin Gospels in the Second Century, Part I. 
‘S. John,’ Sevenoaks [1904]), and prolegomena 
(JTHSt vii. 99 ff.). 

g!: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 11553, formerly Sanger- 
manensis 15, of the 8th cent., edited by the Bishop 
of Salisbury (Dr. John Wordsworth) in Old-Latin 
Biblical Texts, No. I. (Oxford, 1883). 

k: Turin, Nat. G. vii. 15 (formerly of the Irish 
monastery of Bobbio). This, perhaps the most 
precious of all Old Latin MSS, is of the 4th 
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(Burkitt) or 5th cent., and represents the text 
habitually used by St. Cyprian in the early 3rd 
century. The MS measures 18°7 by 16°7 cm., and 
consists now of 96 leaves. It contains Mk 8%. 
14-16 819168, Mt 11-30 42-1417 1570-3, The only re- 
liable edition is that of Wordsworth, Sanday, and 
White (Old-Latin Biblical Texts, No. I., Oxford, 
1886), which is enriched by discussions of the 
greatest value for the study of all Biblical texts. 
Side by side with ‘this edition should be consulted 
the article of Turner and Burkitt, ‘A Re-Collation 
of Codex & of the Old-Latin Gospels’ (JTASt, vol. 
v. [1903-1904] pp. 88-107). 

m: Rome, Sessorianus lviii. This MS, of the 
8th or 9th cent., contains the so-called Speculum, 
falsely attributed to St. Augustine, a series. of 
extracts from nearly all the books of the NT. The 
compilation appears to be of Spanish origin, as the 
text closely resembles that used by the Spanish 
heretic Priscillian. Edited by F. Weihrich in the 
Corpus Scriptorum Lcclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
vol. xii. (Vienna, 1887). 

q: Munich, Lat. 6224, formerly of Freising. It 
is of the 6th cent., and contains the Gospels, except 
Mt 315_425 5_64 678—78, Jn 10212: Lk 9322-36 DH EUELLY 
Mk 17” 15°-%6. This, like f, belongs to Hort’s 
‘Italian’ class, and stands or falls with f (see 
above). Edited by H. J. White as Old-Latin 
Biblical Texts, No. III. (Oxford, 1888). 

(6) of the Vulgate revision (made by St. Jerome 
in 383), the two best MSS out of thousands which 
exist are :— 

am: in the Laurentian Library, at Florence, 
formerly in the monastery of Monte Amiata, No. 1. 
This MS was written about the year 700 in the 
North of England, probably by an Italian scribe, 
and was taken by Geolfrid: the abbot of Jarrow, 
to the Continent as a present to the Pope in the 
year 716. It measures 50 by 34 by 20 cm. (with- 
out the cover), and comprises 1029 leaves, with 
2 columns to the leaf, and 43 or 44 lines to the 
column. It eontains the whole Bible. The NT 
was published by Tischendorf (Leipzig, 1850, and 
again 1854), but not with perfect exactness. (See 
Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi 
Latine, rec. Wordsworth and White, Pars Prior, 
Oxonii, 1889-1898, p. xi; and Studia Biblica et 
Ecclesiastica, vol. ., Oxford, 1890, pp. 273-324). 
Wordsworth and White’s A. 

fuld: in the library of Fulda, Prussia. The 
MS was written about the year 540 at the wish of 
Victor, bishop of Capua. The Gospels are written 
in the form of a harmony. Edited by E. Ranke 
(Codex Fuldensis, Marburg and Leipzig, 1868), 
with specimens of the handwriting. (See Nov. 
Test. etc. Latine, rec. Wordsworth and White, 
Pars Prior, p. xii). Wordsworth and White’s F. 

V. Goruic MSS :— 

4. Upsala University, the ‘Codex Argenteus.’ 
The MS is of the 6th cent., and now consists of 
187 leaves, which are stained with purple and bear 
silver writing. The contents are fragments of Mt., 
Jn., Lk., Mark. (The translation was made by 
Ulfilas (Wulfila) in the 4th cent., and all surviving 
fragments are collected in Gabelentz and Loebe’s 
Ulfilas (Altenburg and Leipzig, 1836-1843). 


LITERATURE.—Most of the important literature has already 
been indicated in the course of the article. Reference should 
also be made to The NT in the Original Greek: The Text 
revised by Westcott and Hort, vol. ii. Introduction and Appen- 
dix (London, 1881 and 1896); Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual 
Criticism of the NT (London, 1901); Nestle, Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the Greek NT (London, 1901); Hammond, 
Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the NT (Oxford, 1902). 

ALEX. SOUTER. 

MARK.—1. Name and identity.—One, two, and 
even three Marks have been discovered in the NT. 
But the identity of the ‘John Mark’ of Acts with 
the ‘ Mark’ of St. Paul’s Epistles is clearly proved 
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by Col 4!°, where he is called the cousin of Barna- 
bas, and his identity with the ‘Mark’ of 1 Peter is 
clearly proved by Ac 12". These two passages 
show that in all the nine places where the name 
occurs (Ac 1214-25 135-18 1536, Col 4 2 Ti 41, 
Philem #4, 1 P 51%) the same person is referred to. 
The curious notion has widely prevaiied that the 
‘young man’ of Mk 14° was the Evangelist 
himself, but there is no evidence whatever in its 
support. Indeed, the words of Papias, ‘ he neither 
heard the Lord, nor accompanied Him,’ would 
seem to exclude this and other similar suggestions. 
In accordance with a well-known custom (cf. ‘ Jesus 
Justus,’ Col 4"), Mark had both a Hebrew and a 
Latin name, and the Roman prenomen Marcus is 
of frequent occurrence. From Ac 12% we gather 
that Mark occupied a position of some prominence 
socially in the Church at Jerusalem. His mother’s 
house was evidently a well-known rendezvous for 
believers. When St. Peter is released from prison, 
he turns naturally to this place, and on his arrival 
finds a company of Christians at worship. Several 
slight indications in the description suggest the 
house of a person of means (the porch, the slave- 
girl, the large upper room). The only other infor- 
mation we possess as to Mark’s family history is 
his connexion with Barnabas, who seems to have 
been a man of standing in the Christian com- 
munity. 

2. Relations with Paul and Barnabas.— When 
Paul and Barnabas returned to Antioch from Jeru- 
salem, whither they had gone with the offering for 
the poor, they took Mark with them as assistant, 
perhaps owing to his kinship with Barnabas (Ac 
12%), A little later, he again accompanies them 
on their first missionary journey as their ‘atten- 
dant’ (135). This word (imnpéryjs) emphasizes his 
secondary position and function. Probably his 
work was of the nature of business management. 
He had to look after such matters as lodging, 
routes, conveyance, and the like. At Perga, Mark 
withdrew from the mission, for what reason is not 
stated. That Paul deeply resented his conduct is 
shown by the refusal to employ his services on 
a later occasion. It has been assumed that he 
shirked the dangers of the enterprise, or that he 
tired of the work. But Ramsay (Ch. in Rom. Emp. 
p- 61f.) has taken a more favourable view of his 
conduct. He holds that there was a change of 
plan at this point, that the journey into the in- 
terior was not in the original arrangement, and 
that Mark might consider this a good ground for 
refusing to goon. He had not the same necessity 
laid upon him as those who had been solemnly 
designated by the Spirit for this service. He was 
an ‘extra hand,’ taken on for casual labour. Bar- 
nabas, at any rate, judged Mark’s conduct more 
leniently than Paul, and later on Paul himself 
modified his attitude. At the outset of the second 
missionary journey, however, his objection to 
Mark’s co-operation was so strong that it led to 
a separation between himself and Barnabas (Ac 
15°5#-), The latter took Mark with him on a 
mission to Cyprus, and we hear no more of him in 
the Book of Acts. When Mark next appears (Col. 
and,Philem.), it is as the ‘ fellow-labourer’ of Paul, 
who had by this time become completely reconciled 
to him, and had found him a comfort (rapyyopia, Col 
4") in his imprisonment. Paul speaks in Col 4! of 
a projected visit of Mark to the Colossian Church, 
and urges his friends there to receive him kindly, 
‘if he comes’ to them. If is probable, therefore, 
that Mark’s previous desertion had created an un- 
favourable impression over a wide area. Harnack 
thinks the visit was paid, and that, when St. Paul 
wrote to Timothy to bring Matk with him (2 Ti 
41), Timothy was to pick him up at Colossz on his 
way from Ephesus. Paul had evidently missed 
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the attentions which Mark had been able to 
give. 

~ 3, Relations with Peter.—St. Peter refers to 
Mark in his First Epistle (1 P 5%) as ‘my son.’ 
This may imply only a peculiarly close intimacy, 
but more probably it means that Mark had been 
converted through Peter’s influence. Peter was 
evidently a frequent visitor at Mark’s home 
(Ac 12), and the friendship had begun there which 
afterwards became so deep and fruitful. St. Peter’s 
reference in his letter shows also that at this date 
Mark was with him at ‘Babylon,’ which most 
writers now consider to mean Rome. From the 
familiar words of Papias (see MARK [GOSPEL ACC. 
TO], ii. 1) we learn that Mark had become the 
‘interpreter’ of Peter, and that Mark ‘accom- 
panied’ or ‘attended’ him. Swete thinks he acted 
as Peter’s dragoman, and translated the Apostle’s 
words for his audiences. Peter, it is supposed, 
would not be fluent in Greek. It is not easy to fit 
in this ministry to Peter in Rome with the ministry 
to Paul. Swete thinks it occurred after Paul’s 
death ; but it is at least doubtful whether Peter 
survived Paul. Harnack and Lightfoot may be 
quoted to the contrary. It is by no means im- 
possible, of course, that Mark may have ‘ attended’ 
Peter in Rome, and transferred his services to 
Paul. It would be much simpler, however, to 
suppose that the ministry was exercised much 
earlier, and in the real, not the spiritual, Babylon. 
In any case, Mark’s association with Peter was a 
fruitful one, as it resulted in the composition of 
the Second Gospel. In this matter Mark seems to 
have been little more than an amanuensis. Accord- 
ing to Papias, the Gospel is really Peter’s, and 
Mark was simply his ‘interpreter’ on this as on 
other occasions. 

4. Character and position in the Apostolic 
history.x—Mark was thus associated with three 
notable men in turn, and always in the same sub- 
ordinate capacity. Jiilicher calls him ‘ Apostel- 
schiiler.’ Swete thinks this humble position de- 
eidedly implied in the terms used of him in Acts 
and the Epistles. The cvvrapadaBdvres of Ac 12” 
suggests an assistant ‘of inferior rank.’ The 
brnpérns Of 13° indicates personal and not spiritual 
service. Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveller, p. 71) 
holds that Mark’s subordinate character is dis- 
played by the ‘haphazard reference’ to him in 
Ac 135. The same conclusion may be drawn from 
St. Paul’s language in 2 Ti 4" (‘he is useful to me 
els diaxovlay’). His services to the Apostle in prison 
probably concerned his comfort and convenience. 
If, again, Mark was Peter’s dragoman, he exer- 
cised very much the same ‘ministry’ for Paul 
also. We gather, then, from these references, that 
Mark was a person with a large capacity for being 
useful in practical matters, but without any 
special spiritual gifts, and probably without any 
very great force of character. This opinion may 
be regarded as receiving confirmation from his con- 
duct at Perga, on the most charitable. view of 
that incident. He does not appear to have been 
fitted for heroic enterprise, or for a separate re- 
sponsibility, or for spiritual functions. It is only 
fair to say, however, that a more favourable 
opinion has been expressed by writers like West- 
eott (Introd. to Study of Gospels) and Jiilicher (in 
PRE*), Jilicher points out that St. Paul ultimately 
came yound to the lenient judgment of Barnabas, 
that Mark never lost his missionary zeal, and also 
that he remained unaffected by the prevalent 
party spirit, serving both St. Paul and St. Peter 
with equal loyalty. 

5. Traditions.—Tradition has been busy with 
Mark’s name. The most widely spread is. that 
which assigns to him a mission in Egypt, and the 
evangelization of Alexandria. This mission is re- 
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garded as occupying the gap between the history 
in Acts and the later ministry to the Apostles. 
It was also widely believed that he died at Alex- 
andria, receiving (according to some versions) the 
crown of martyrdom. These traditions cannot be 
traced back further than a hundred years after 
the supposed events. One curious fact is preserved 
in some of the Western traditions. Mark is said 
to have been kodoBoddx«rvAos, which means either 
mutilated or stunted in one or more of his fingers. 
Explanations of this deformity have been oftered 
which possess no probability. But the reminiscence 
itself may quite possibly preserve a genuine fact ; 
and it is not impossible that this defect may have 
had some influence in determining the possibilities 
of Mark’s career. 


LITERATURE.—The best accounts of Mark are given by Swete 
(Gospel acc. to St. Mark, 1898) and Lindsay (‘St. Mark’ in 
T. & T. Clark’s Handbook series) in their introductions. The 
following may also be consulted: Harnack, art. ‘Mark’ in HBr 
(esp. for its good account of the traditions concerning the 
Evangelist); Jiilicher, art. ‘Marcus’ in PRE; Morison and 
Salmond in introd. to their Comm. on this Gospel. 
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MARK, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO. 
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ii. The Second Gospel in the Early Church. 
1. Statements as to its composition. 
2. Early quotations, references, and use. 
iii. Character of the Gospel as shown by internal evidence, 
and by comparison with the other Synoptics : 
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(d) Correction of Mark’s phraseology—Diminutives. 
(e) Colloquialisms. 
(f) Latinisms. 
(2) Aramaisms. 
(A) Grammar and awkward or difficult phrases, 
() Corrections for precision. 
(j) Doubtful cases. 
(&) Conclusion from the evidence on this head. 
5. Mark’s other characteristics of diction. 
6. Matter peculiar to Mark. 
iv. Authorship, Date, and Place of Writing. 
. Aramaic or Greek original. 
vi. The last twelve verses. 
vii. Is our Second Gospel the original Mark ? 
Literature. 

i. THE PROBLEMS TO BE DISCUSSED.—No book 
of the NT has experienced such a change in public 
estimation as the Second Gospel. Formerly re- 
garded as comparatively unimportant and receiv- 
ing little attention from commentators, who in 
effect re-echoed Augustine’s opinion that it was 
but an abbreviation of the First Gospel, it has of 
late years been more carefully studied, and has 
received a juster appreciation. It has now been 
recognized as a book of supreme importance, as 
giving us the narrative of the life of Christ ina 
most primitive form, and as being not improbably 
the foundation, if not directly at least indirectly, of 
all the Gospels. It will be necessary, then, in this 
article first to investigate the statements about its 
composition in the earlier Fathers and their use of 
it, and then to examine the Gospel itself, to see 
what picture it gives of our Lord’s Person and 
work, and what relation it bears to the other Syn- 
optic Gospels. We shall then be able to come to a 
conclusion about questions of date, authorship, 
and place of writing, of the original language, and 
of the integrity of the Gospel. Finally, we will 
consider the question of an ‘ Ur-Marcus,’ that is, 
if the Gospel in our hands is the original work of 
St. Mark. 

It will be convenient here to state the results 
arrived at in this article with regard to some 
points. The present writer thinks it most prob- 
able that the Second Gospel as we have it, or at 
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any rate with the very slightest differences, was 
‘in the hands of all the other Evangelists when 
‘they wrote; and that the latter freely used the 
material before them, altering it, or adding to it, 
or omitting parts of it, as they thought right when 
following other guides. The theory put forward 
by Alford (Prolegomena to his Greek Testament, 
‘i. 2) and other holders of the ‘oral hypothesis,’ 
‘that the later writers would not have so treated a 
book which they regarded as inspired or even as 
authoritative, does not greatly commend itself, as 
it | ent to interpret the feeling of the Christians 
‘of the Ist cent. by those of a later age.—The very 
style of Mk., with its roughness and inelegances, is 
of great value, and still more is its description 
of the Saviour in words which were often in 
after times misunderstood, of the utmost import- 
ance as showing a very early record. For these 
and other reasons a date at least before the Fall of 
Jerusalem seems to be probable. Further, it is 
considered likely that the Gospel was written in 
Greek, and primarily for Roman readers, the last 
twelve verses being an appendix, not composed as 
an ending to the Gospel, but having once had an 
independent existence, and being added later to 
‘the Gospel to supply a lost leaf. 

ii. THE SECOND GOSPEL IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
—1. Statements as to its composition.—We will 
first consider those passages of early writers which 
may be thought to throw light on the composition 
of Mk., before discussing those which only quote 
or refer to it; later (§ vii.) we will consider whether 
the Gospel known to these writers is the same as 
our Mark. 

The first passage which may refer to Mk. is St. 
Luke’s prologue. This shows that some who were 
not from the beginning eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word had already written narratives of the 
Gospel history, and by implication avers (Lk 1°) 
that these narratives were incomplete in not be- 
ginning ‘from the first’ (dvwev) ; also we perhaps 
gather that they were not in St. Luke’s judgment 
in good chronological order (kafeEjs, cf. dxprBSs just 
before). Internal evidence leads us to think that 
not improbably St. Luke knew Mk. (see below, 
§ iii.), and, if so, we may have here the first criticism 
on the Second Gospel; it has some striking re- 
semblances to Papias’ account, for which we are 
indebted to Eusebius (HZ iii. 39). Eusebius says: 


"Avayxzaiws viv mpoclncousy rais xposxteheiocss avtov [sc. Tov 
Tlaria| gavais rapadoowv, 4 rep) Mcpxov cod ro evayyérsoy yeypu- 
Gores txreVerras Dice roUTwv. ‘Kal roviro 6 xpeaBurepos tAtye’ Mepxos 
[dy Epuenvevris Ulerpov yevouevos, boo tuvywoveucer, cxpiBais eyparyer, 
Ov wévros Tae, Te UT TOD Xpicrod H Aeylévray rpaylevra. oure yeep 
nzovee rod Kupiov, odre rapyxorovdncey alta, Uorepov dé, ws EOny, 
Tlirpa, 05 xpos ras xpeians txosiro Tas didarxarias, AN ody worEp 
ciyruk ray xupiaxoiv roioimevos Aoyiay [v.l. Aoywyv], Barre oddiv 
jywupre Méozos, obras tevin ypurbus os &reuynoveroev. Evas yoep 
iroingaro xpovormy, TOU fendiy GY nzouce Tapadirery 4 Vetouclai ri 
ty wbrois.’ Tatra wiv ody icropyta: ta Larne xepi tov Mapxov. 
Lightfoot’s translation (Apost. Fathers, compend. ed. p. 529) is 
here appended, and some points where Schmiedel (Zncyc. Bibl. 
8.v. ‘Gospels’) differs from him are noted: ‘For our present 
pornos we will merely add to his [Papias’] words which have 

een quoted above, a tradition which has been set forth through 
these sources concerning Mark who wrote the Gospel: “ And 
the Elder said this also: Mark, having become the interpreter 
of Peter, wrote down accurately everything that he remem- 
bered [Schmiedel : ‘mentioned’], without, however, recording 
in order what was either said or done by Christ. For neither 
did he hear the Lord, nor did he follow Him; but afterwards, 
as I said, (attended) Peter, who adapted his instructions to the 
needs (of his hearers), but had no design of giving a connected 
account of the Lord’s oracles [v.7. ‘words’]. So then Mark 
made no mistake [Schm. ‘committed no fault’; but see Light- 
foot’s Essays on Sup. Rel. pp. 8, 163], while he thus wrote 
down some things as he remembered them [Schm. ‘repeated 
them exactly from memory ’], for he made it his one care not to 
omit anything that he heard, or to set down any false state- 
ment therein.” Such, then, is the account given by Papias con- 
cerning Mark,’ 


Here Papias vindicates Mark from inaccuracy, 
and from errors of omission, as far as his know- 
ledge went, but finds fault with his chronological 


order, which was due to his being dependent only 
on Peter’s oral teaching. If this is a correct inter- 
pretation of Papias, which account of the Gospel 
story did he prefer? Lightfoot (Zssays on Super- 
natural Religion, pp. 165, 205f.) thinks John, 
Salmon (Introd. Lect. vii.) thinks Luke; while 
Schmiedel, in a not very convincing argument, 
thinks that Papias did not recognize Jn. and Lk. 
as being of equal authority with Mt. and Mk. 
(Encyc. Bibl. ii. 1813; see, further, § vii. below). 
Schmiedel takes no account of Lightfoot’s essay 
‘On the Silence of Eusebius’ (Sup. Rel. ii.). 
However this may be, Papias describes the Second 
Gospel as being limited to Peter’s reminiscences, 
the writer being the ‘interpreter’ of that Apostle. 
This phrase may mean (Zahn, Hinleit. ii. 209, 218) 
that Mark, being Peter’s scholar, made Peter’s 
teaching widely known through his written Gos- 
pel, or (Swete, St. Mark, p. xxiv) that he was the 
secretary or dragoman who translated Peter’s 
words into a foreign tongue during the Apostle’s 
lifetime. Papias does not call the work of Mark 
a ‘gospel,’ and the word evayyéNoyv is not un- 
doubtedly found in the sense of the record of good 
tidings before Justin (Apol. i. 66, see below), 
though some find this sense in Ignatius, Philad. 
5, 8, and in the Didache 8, 11, 15. In these places, 
however, it is probably not the written word that 
is referred to. [For a complete discussion of the 
Papias fragment see Lightfoot, Hss. on Swp. Rel. 
y., vi., and Sanday, Gosp. in Second Cent. v. 2}. 
Justin Martyr (Dial. 106) says that Christ 
changed Simon’s name to Peter, and that this is 
written ‘in his memoirs’ (év rots dmrouynmovedpacw 
avrod), and also that He changed the name of the 
sons of Zebedee to ‘ Boanerges, which is Sons of 
Thunder.’ But these last words actually occur only 
in Mk 3”, where we read of both names, Peter and 
Boanerges, together, and in no other Gospel. We 
may probably dismiss the idea that atrod refers 
to Christ, as if Justin meant ‘ Christ’s memoirs,’ 
and conclude that Justin is speaking of a Petrine 
Gospel. Harnack ‘(Bruchsticke d. Ev. . .. d. 
Petrus, p. 37) proposes to find this in the apocry- 
phal Akhmim Fragment which goes by St. Peter’s 
name, and Sanday (Inspiration® [Bampton Lec- 
tures], p. 310) agrees that Justin used pseudo-Peter. 
But as there is no other reason to suppose that 
this apocryphal Gospel ever contained the passage 
in question,—the fragment lately discovered be- 
ginning in the middle of the story of the Passion, 
—and as Justin elsewhere probably refers to our 
Second Gospel (see below), it is more reasonable to 
suppose with Swete (Gospel of St. Peter, p. xxxiii), 
Salmond (Hastings, DB iii. 256), and Stanton 
(JTASt ii. 6, and Gospels as Hist. Doc. p. 93 ff.) 
that he refers to it here. If so, we have another 
authority for regarding St. Peter as a chief source 
of Mark. In considering the question whether 
Justin refers to Mk. or to the apocryphal Gospel, 
we must note that while some points of contact 
are found between pseudo-Peter and Justin, there 
are also some considerable differences (see esp. 
Stanton, Joc. cit.), and that if one borrowed from 
the other, it is as likely that pseudo-Peter is the 
borrower as Justin.—The Evangelic narratives are 
in Justin commonly called ‘memoirs ’—e.g. Apol. 
i. 66, ‘the memoirs composed by them [the 
Apostles] which are called Gospels.’ From Dial. 
103 it appears that he included in the term some 
not composed by the Apostles themselves but by 
their followers. He speaks of ‘the memoirs drawn 
up by the Apostles and by those who followed 
them,’ and in this context recalls the (Lukan 2?) 
account of the Agony and the drops of blood. 
Tatian, Justin’s pupil, affords evidence that Mk. 
was received in his time (c. 170 A.D.) as one of the 
four Gospel narratives pre-eminently above, and 
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on a different platform from, all others. His Dia- 
tessaron is now known to be a harmony of our 
four Gospels, and probably it was not the first 
of its kind. 

Irenzus is the first explicitly to expound the 
doctrine of the necessity of a fourfold Gospel (gdwxev 
hulvy TeTpdpoppov Td evayyéNoy, iii. 11. 8). As the 
world has four quarters, and as the Church is 
spread over the whole world, and as the pillar and 
ground of the Church is the Gospel and the Spirit 
of life, so it is right that there should be four 
Gospels. Irenzeus finds other equally fanciful 
reasons for a fourfold Gospel, and identifies our 
Evangelists with the fourfold appearance of the 
cherubimn, St. Mark being the eagle (see § iii. 4 
below). This reasoning, however erroneous, shows 
that our four Gospels had a position entirely by 
themselves in Irenzeus’ estimation ; and Dr. Taylor 
conjectures that he borrowed the idea from Hermas 
(Witness of Hermas, §1). In an earlier passage 
(iii. 1. 1) Irenzeus says that Mark was Peter’s 
disciple and interpreter (épunveuris, as Papias), and 
that he handed on to us in writing the things 
preached by Peter, after the departure of Peter 
and Paul. In iii. 10. 6 (where the Greek is want- 
ing), Irenzeus calls Mark ‘interpres et sectator 
Petri.’ 

Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. 5, Migne, P. L. ii. 396) 
gives similar witness (‘. . . licet et Marcus quod 
edidit, Petri affirmetur, cujus interpres Marcus’). 

The Muratorian fragment (c. A.D. 170? or perhaps 
a little later) begins in the middle of a sentence 
thus: ‘. . . quibus tamen interfuit, et ita posuit. 
Tertium Evangelii librum secundum Lucan... 
Quarti evangeliorum Johannes ex discipulis. . . .’ 
Thus the writer had been speaking of two Gospels, 
which were neither Luke nor John. It is gener- 
ally recognized that the opening words of the 
fragment refer to Mk. rather than to Mt., and 
that the latter had come first, as in Irenzeus ; but 
there is some difference of opinion as to their 
meaning. Swete, Lightfoot, and Chase interpret 
them to mean that Mark was present at some 
discourses of Peter; he reported Peter’s teaching 
as far as he had the opportunity. The first word 
‘quibus’ may be the second half of ‘aliquibus’ 
some; Chase (Hastings’ DB iii. 24) takes ‘quibus 
tamen’ as the equivalent of an original ofs 6é—for 
the fragment is a Latin translation from Greek. 
Zahn (Hinleit. ii. 200f.) thinks that the author of 
the fragment had quoted Papias as saying that 
Mark was not a hearer of our Lord, and then 
qualified Papias’ assertion by saying that Mark 
had been present at some of our Lord’s discourses. 
Compare this with the idea of some later writers 
(e.g. Epiphanius, Her. xx. 4, li. 6) that Mark was 
one of the Seventy (Seventy-two) Disciples; and 
with the modern opinion that the young man of 
Mk 14°! was the Evangelist. But, as Swete shows 
(St. Mark, p. xxxiii), this is against the words that 
follow about Luke: ‘Neither did he [Luke] him- 
self see the Lord in the flesh.’ ; 

Clement of Alexandria (Hypotyp., ap. Euseb. 
HE vi. 14) says that while Peter was preachin 
the gospel at Rome, many of those present begge 
Mark to write down what was said. Peter neither 
forbade nor urged it. There is a story similar to 
this told in the Muratorian fragment about John. 
In HE ii. 15, Eusebius says, on the authority of 
Clement and Papias, that Peter confirmed the 
writing; but the passage afterwards quoted b 
Eusebius from Papias does not bear out this detail. 
Origen (quoted by Euseb. H# vi. 25) says that 
Mark composed the Gospel at Peter’s instruction 
(ws Ilérpos tpyyjoaro), being acknowledged as his 
son )(1 P52), 

It is unnecessary to quote later writers, who 
could scarcely have other means of information 
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than we have; but we may notice that Eusebius 
(HE ii. 16) makes Mark go to Egypt and found the 
Church at Alexandria after he had written his 
Gospel, and says (ib. 24) that Annianus succeeded 
him as bishop there in the eighth year of Nero, a 
statement which Jerome improves upon by saying 
that St. Mark died then (de Vir. Illustr. §8). It is 
also desirable to quote Augustine, as his opinion 
has had such weight in the Church. He says (de 
Consensu. Evangelistarum, 1. 3, aliter i. 6) that 
of the four Evangelists, Matthew wrote first, 
then Mark, and that Mark was, as it were, 
Matthew’s follower and abbreviator (‘ Marcus eum 
subsecutus tanquam pedissequus et breviator ejus 
videtur’). Seldom has one short sentence had 
such an unfortunate effect in distorting a judg- 
ment on a literary work; and largely in conse- 
quence of it Mk. has been generally neglected. 
The Second Gospel seems hardly to have engaged 
the attention of commentators; and the writer 
known as Victor of Antioch (quoted by Swete, S¢. 
Mark, p. xxxiv) in the 5th cent. (or later), says 
that he had not been able to find a single author 
who had expounded it. ; 

2. Early quotations, references, and use.—The 
use of Mk. by the Apostolic Fathers is not certain, 
though in some cases quite probable. The quota- 
tion in Clement of Rome (Cor. 23) and pseudo- 
Clement (Ancient Homily, 11), which in the latter 
is introduced by dAéyer yap Kal 6 mpopyrikds Néyos, is 
more likely to be from some lost Christian writing 
than to be a fusion of Mk 46 and other NT pass- 
ages; but Pol carp, Phil. 5, dudxovos ravrwy, seems to 
come from Mk 9%. In other cases it is probable 
that one of our Gospels is referred to, but we 
cannot be sure that it is Mk. in particular that is 
before the writer. As an example we may take 
Polycarp, Phil. 7, which quotes Mt 26 and Mk 
14* exactly, and both in Polycarp and in the 
Gospels the context is about not going into tempta- 
tion. Pseudo-Clement (§2), after quoting Is 54% 
LXX, continues: ‘ Another Scripture saith, I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners,’ exactly as 
Mt 9%, Mk 21", where ‘to repentance’ is not in the 
best manuscripts, but comes from || Lk 5%. But 
Mt. and not Mk. might have been before Polycarp 
and pseudo-Clement, though in the latter case the 
omission of the yép of Mt. makes Mk. more likely. 
And so with Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and 
others. The Didache apparently refers to Mt. and 
Lk., and the name itself seems to be derived from 
Ac 2"; but though a probable reference (x. 5) to 
1 Jn 4!8 makes the writer’s knowledge of Jn. 
likely, there is no trace of his knowing Mark. 
For the possible references to the last twelve verses 
in Barnabas, etc., see below, § vi. The use of Mk. 
by Hermas is very probable. He apparently refers 
to Mk 3” 10%4 where they differ from Mt. and Lk., 
in Mand. ii. 2 (otrws ofv évoxos eon amaptias Tod 
Karadanodvros), and Sim. ix. 20. 3 (rots rovovrots 
dvckodbv éoTw els Thy Bacielav To0 Oeod eloedOetv). 
Indirectly the Shepherd of Hermas supplies a great 
argument for the antiquity of the Gospels, because 
it shows the uniqueness of our Lord’s parables as 
there narrated. Hermas essays the same method 
of teaching, but his attempt is utterly feeble. If 
the Gospels were 2nd cent. productions, and the 
words of our Lord had been handed on only by 
oral tradition, the parables could never have been 
kept so pure. They would in the course of time, 
before the narratives reached us in their present 
form, have assimilated features such as we find in 
Hermas. [For further references in the Shepherd 
see Zahn, Hirt d. Hermas, p. 456 ff. ; Stanton, 
Gosp. as Hist. Doc. p. 45). 

To Justin’s probable reference to the Boanerges 
assage (see above) must be added Dial. 88, where 
he speaks of Jesus as ‘supposed to be the car- 
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penter’ (réxrovos vouifouévov ; but Otto’s text has 
vou. Iwohnp tod réxr. viod vmdpxyev). Only Mark 
(6°) calls Jesus a carpenter (see § ili. 4 (7) below). 
Justin also probably quotes from the last twelve 
verses (below, § vi.). 

The use of Mk. by heretics is presumed from 
references to it in Heracleon, the Valentinians, 
pseudo-Peter, and the Clementine Homilies (the 
first two as reported by Clement of Alexandria 
and Irenzeus), for which reference may be made to 
Swete’s St. Mark, p. xxxi; and Sanday’s Gospels 
in the Second Century, ch. vi. p. 177 ff. 

The Gospel is found in all the old Versions— 
Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriac (of the former only 
16'7-*° is extant), Old Latin, Bohairic, Sahidic ; and 
in all catalogues and Greek manuscripts of the 
Gospels. 

Putting together the statements, references, and 
quotations, and deferring the question of an editor 
later than the original writer of the Gospel (see 
§ vii.), we may conclude, (a) that there is valid 
evidence that Mk. was im circulation before the 
middle of the 2nd cent.; (6) that ecclesiastical 
tradition almost uniformly connects the Second 
Evangelist with St. Peter—the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (ii. 57, Lagarde, p. 85, c. A.D. 375) being the 
only writing which undoubtedly connects him 
with St. Paul (oi cuvepyol Ilaviov . . . Aoukas Kal 
Mdpxos, cf. Philem.*4, Col. 41"); (c) that there was 
a difference of tradition as to whether he wrote 
while St. Peter was alive or after his death (see 
§iv. below). Further, (d) the Alexandrian Fathers 
Clement and Origen do not mention Mark’s preach- 
ing at Alexandria—a strange silence; and (e) there 
is no hint till Hippolytus that there was more than 
one Mark; a Seely the other writers identified 
the cousin of Barnabas and the disciple of Peter. 

ili, THE CHARACTER OF THE GOSPEL AS SHOWN 
BY ITSELF AND BY COMPARISON WITH THE OTHER 
GOSPELS.—If we had no information from ecclesi- 
astical writers, we could have made no conjecture 
as to the authorship of the Second Gospel, as we 
can in the case of Lk. (by comparing it with Acts) 
and Jn. (by comparing it with the Synoptics). 
But from internal evidence we should gather that 
the author was either an eye-witness of the events 
described or at least that he had first-hand infor- 
mation. Further, a close examination of the 
Gospel makes it exceedingly probable that the 
writer’s informant was St. Peter. So that, while 
we should never from the NT itself have arrived 
at the name Mark, yet the internal evidence fully 
corroborates the external, that the author was the 
‘interpreter of Peter.’ The impression left from a 
study of Mk. is that we have here in effect, though 
not in form, and not without some additions due 
to the Evangelist himself, that Apostle’s Gospel. 
It begins the narrative at the point when Peter 
could give his own recollections—at the preaching 
of the Baptist and the baptism of Jesus. This, 
not the Birth-narratives, as in the case of Mt. and 
Lk., nor yet the account of our Lord’s pre-existence, 
as in the case of Jn., was to Mark ‘the beginning 
of the guage! of Jesus Christ the Son of God’ (1), 
whether these words are part of the record or are 
the title prefixed by an early scribe. 

1. Presentation of Christ’s Person and work.— 
Beginning with the preaching of John and our 
Lord’s entering on His ministry, St. Mark de- 
scribes at length the Galilean ministry and the 
slow unfolding of Jesus’ claims. Our Lord, for 
example, does not at once proclaim His Messiah- 
ship, nor does He allow evil spirits to proclaim it in- 
opportunely (1% 31, cf. 1“ ete.). Even after Peter’s 
confession at Czesarea Philippi, when the Galilean 
setae was nearly ended, the disciples were 
charged to tell no man (8*). At first Jesus begins 
by calling Himself the Son of Man (2). Then 


the crowds begin to see in Him a prophet; His 
own people and the learned scribes from Jerusalem 
think Him mad. We might even think, at first 
sight, especially if we have the Matthzan account 
(16'*) of Peter’s confession chiefly in mind and not 
the Markan, that the disciples then and then only 
found out that Jesus was Messiah. But this deduc- 
tion would be precarious. The account in Jn., 
which makes the Baptist begin by calling Jesus 
the Lamb of God and the Son of God, and makes 
Andrew, Philip, and Nathanael at once recognize 
Him as Messiah (Jn 1% 34-41. 45.49) bears all the 
marks of probability. A Judean ministry, as to 
which the Synoptists are almost silent, must have 
been carried on simultaneously with the Galilean 
preaching. We should expect Jesus, as a religious 
Jew, to visit Jerusalem frequently ; and indeed, if 
the last Passover were His first visit during the 
ministry, we could not explain the sudden enmity 
of the Jerusalem Jews, or the fact of there being 
Judean disciples—Judas Iscariot (probably from 
Kerioth in Judea), Joseph of Arimathea, the 
owners of the colt at Bethphage and of the room 
where the Last Supper was celebrated (these evi- 
dently knew Jesus), the household at Bethany, 
and Simon ‘the leper.’ Also non-Markan portions 
of Mt. and Lk. imply visits to Jerusalem or a 
wider ministry than that in Galilee (Mt 23%’, Lk 
4% BCR, 132-*t); and in Acts the Apostles at 
once make their headquarters at Jerusalem, which 
would have been unlikely if they had only just 
arrived there for the first time. On that occasion 
they were perfectly familiar with places and people. 
But if this be so, we should expect two methods of 
proclaiming the Person of Christ to have been 
adopted for these two quite distinct people, of such 
different characteristics, and separated by hostile 
Samaria. In Jerusalem, where religious contro- 
versy was rife, the question of Jesus’ Personality 
and office could not be postponed ; this is shown 
by the way in which the Pharisees questioned the 
Baptist. But in Galilee this was not the case, 
and the revelation consequently was much more 
gradual. The Apostles, doubtless, had heard the 
questions asked in Judeea, and did know the claim 
of Jesus to be the Christ, though perhaps they did 
not fully realize all that it meant until the inci- 
dent at Cesarea Philippi. Thenceforward Jesus 
speaks to them of His future glory (8°, cf. 97) and 
of His Passion (8*! 91:8! ete.). After the Galilean 
ministry (which ends at 9°°) Mark gives some short 
account (ch. 10) of journeys in Judea and Perea, 
and it is only on the final approach to Jerusalem 
that all reserve passes away. In common with all 
the Evangelists, Mark gives a detailed account of 
the last days at Jerusalem. 

In describing our Lord’s Person, Mark emphatic- 
ally brings out His Divinity. Jesus claims super- 
human authority—e.g. 2° (lord of the Sabbath), 
8 and 14° (coming in glory, the latter in answer 
to Caiaphas’ question, ‘Art thou the Christ ?’), 
12%. (the beloved Son and Heir); and especially 
authority to forgive sins, 2°" (the paralytic). He 
is a supernatural Person: 1% 97 (‘my beloved 
Son’), 1°4 (‘the Holy One of God’), 3" (‘the Son of 
God’), 57 (‘Son of the Most High God’), 15% (« the 
Son of God’ or ‘a son of God’). He knows the 
thoughts of man, 2° 8!7 1215, and what is to happen 
in the future, 27° (fasting), 8%! and 9 ete. (the. 
Passion), 8** (the Second Advent), 10” (the suffer- 
ings of the Apostles), 13? (destruction of the 
Temple), 13° (the universal gospel), 147” (scattering 
of the sheep). His death has an atoning efficacy, 
10® (Avrpov avril moddGv), 1474 (‘my blood of the 
eovenant which is shed for many’). 

But still more striking is the emphasis laid on 
the true humanity of our Lord. The reality of 
His human body is referred to much as in the other 
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Evangelists—e.g. He is wearied and sleeps (4°; 
sleep 1s perhaps implied also in 1"); He eats (14?) 
and drinks (15*') ; His ‘ touch’ is frequently spoken 
of (14! etc.) (see GESTURES) ; the burial of His body 
is dwelt on in 15°, But Mark pre-eminently 
describes the human soul and spirit of our Lord. 
Note especially His human compassion (1*) and 
love (10'), and the more painful emotions (1% 3° 6° 
10! 14°! 15%4), for which see below, §iili. 3. Note 
also the reference to our Lord’s human soul and 
spirit in 28 14", and to His human will in 14°. 
Mark also refers to the sinless limitations of Jesus’ 
human nature. Questions are asked apparently 
for information (5% 8° 9!)—for in these cases an 
‘economical’ questioning seems scarcely worthy. 
The Evangelist also records the one perfectly 
certain instance of Jesus’ ignorance gua man, 13° 
(the Day of Judgment—so Mt.). It is because so 
much stress is laid in Mk. on our Lord’s true human 
nature that St. Augustine assigns to the Second 
Evangelist the symbol of the man. Other Fathers 
vary much in assigning the four symbols, but it is 
remarkable that each one of the four is assigned to 
St. Mark in some one or other of the Fathers, 
Trenzeus making him the eagle, Victorinus the lion, 
Augustine the man, pseudo-Athanasius the calf 
(see Swete, S¢. Mark, p. xxxviii). 

2. Autoptic character.—In many passages Mk. 
shows, equally with Jn. and much more than Mt. 
and Lk., clear signs of first-hand knowledge. In 
these places Mk. often gives a lifelike touch, 
though Mt. and Lk. in their parallels have lost 
it. Such are the stooping down of the Baptist 
to loose the shoe-latchet (17), the heavens in the 
act of opening (cx.foudvous [present], 12°), the ‘in- 
coherent and excited remarks of the crowd’ at 
the healing of the Capernaum demoniac (1°7 best 
text, see RV; they are softened down by later 
scribes of Mk. and by Lk.), the ‘house of Simon 
and Andrew’ (1%, where || Mt. and Lk. omit 
Andrew ; in the East it is common for several 
brothers, even when married, to live in one house, 
but it required first-hand knowledge to know that 
Andrew and Peter lived together), Simon starting 
in pursuit of Jesus (1°), the breaking up of the 
mud roof to let the paralytic down through it, 
with other details (24, where Mt. tells none of 
the small points, and Lk., writing for a Roman 
nobleman, as has been conjectured, translates 
these, to him, unintelligible details into the 
language of Western Europe, and says that the 
man was let down through the ¢iles ; see Ramsay, 
Was Christ born at Bethlehem? p. 63), the single 
pillow, 7d mpocxedddaroy, probably a wooden head- 
rest, in the boat in the storm (4%, Mk. only), 
Jesus turning round in the crowd to see who 
touched Him (so Mt., not Lk.), and His glance 
at the woman (59, Mk. only), His not allowing 
the crowd who were with Him to come near 
Jairus’ house, a very probable and lifelike detail 
(5*7, Mk. only ; Lk. makes Jesus dismiss the crowd 
on His entering). The scene at Jairus’ house is 
especially vivid in Mk., and is instructive as 
showing who the Evangelist’s authority was. It 
must have been one of the inner circle of Apostles, 
i.e. Peter, James, or John (Andrew was not here 
present). As James died early, and another Gospel 
was written by (or, at least, depends on) John, 
we are led to think of Peter as the source. Fur- 
ther instances of lifelike touches are: the five 
thousand arranged ‘like garden beds’ zpaciai 
mpaciat (Mk. only) on the green grass (6%), the 
details in the account of the Transfiguration (9, 
where Mt. and Lk. also are vivid), but especially 
of the healing which followed, where the story is 
told from the point of view of the three Apostles, 
not of those who remained behind (9! éd@dvres 

. eldov dxdov, Mk. only), and where Mk. only 
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has the delicate touch (9!”) that the man brought 
the cataleptic boy to Jesus and applied to the dis- 
ciples only when he found that Jesus was absent, 
and other autoptic details; Mt. and Lk. greatly 
abbreviate this narrative. So Mark alone relates 
that in the dispute about precedence and in the 
blessing of the little ones Jesus took the children 
into His arms (évayxadtodpevos, 9° 10'), and in the 
latter case that He blessed them fervently (karnu- 
Aéyet). Notice also how Mk. alone tells us of the 
searching glance of love cast by Jesus on the rich 
young man and the clouding over of the young 
man’s brow (10#f-), and of the colt tied at the 
door without in the open street (114; probably 
Peter was one of the two disciples sent), of Jesus 
refusing to permit vessels to be carried through 
the Temple (111%), of the command to bring a 
denarius, the Roman coin, into the Temple (where 
only Jewish coins were current) at the question 
of paying tribute (12%). For the Agony in the 
Garden, see below, 3; but here again we note 
that the source must have been Peter, James, or 
John. The account of Peter’s denials is indecisive, 
as he must have been the ultimate authority for 
all the narratives; but the émBadtdév of Mk 14? 
(see below, 4 (A)) argues the priority of our Evan- 
gelist. Exceptional knowledge is evidenced by 
the mention of the names of Levi’s father (Alphzeus, 
24), of the father of the blind man at Jericho 
(Timezeus, 10*), and of the sons of Simon of Cyrene 
(Alexander and Rufus, 157). These and other 
instances lead us to see in the Second Gospel a 
graphic account of one who had first-hand know- 
ledge at his command, and, to a large extent, 
confirm Papias’ description of Mark as Peter’s 
interpreter. Mk. consists almost entirely of things 
of which Peter had personal knowledge. As 
Eusebius noticed long ago (Demonstr. Lvangel. 
iii. 5, Cologne ed. p. 120f.), it is silent on matters 
which reflect credit on Peter. It alone records 
several Petrine touches. We have, in fact, here 
in all particulars the Petrine tradition in a far 
more exact form than in the other Synoptics. 

3. Description of the inner feelings of our Lord 
and of the Apostles.—This is found in Mk. to an 
extent which argues an early narrative based on 
intimate personal knowledge of Jesus and of the 
Twelve. In Mt. and Lk. the painful emotions 
of our Lord are not mentioned, except in the case 
of the Agony, and even that disappears in the 
Westcott-Hort text of Lk. (22*); a fact probably 
to be accounted for by a feeling of reverence due 
to a slightly later age. In Mk. we find a more 
childlike boldness in describing Jesus’ feelings. 
See the following instances, which are found in 
Mk. only: 1% éu8piuunoduevos (denoting sternness : 
not necessarily anger, but deep feeling); 3° 
righteous anger and grief; 6° wondering at the 
people’s unbelief (here Mt. retains 6.4 rhv dmoriay 
a’rév, but omits é@avuacev; on the other hand, 
Mt 8”, Lk 7° have the wonder of Jesus’ human 
mind at the centurion’s faith—an incident which 
was not part of the Petrine tradition and is not 
in Mk.); 10", indignation when the disciples kept 
back the little children; and especially 14**-, the 
Agony in the Garden, where Mk. alone speaks of 
the surprise (éx@apuBetcOar) added to the distraction 
from grief (4dnuoveiv) of Jesus’ human soul. Mt. 
changes the former to Avretcda while retaining 
the latter, and Lk. omits the whole passage. If, 
as seems probable, the passage Lk 22* is not an 
original part of the Third Gospel, it is perhaps 
a fragment older than Lk. and reflects the same 
stage of thought as Mark. It is referred to in 
Justin, Dial. 103.—It is not unlikely that the 
difference between Mk 10!8 (the rich young man) 
and Mt 191% in the best text (BDN, Origen, ete. ; 
see Westcott- Hort, Notes) is due to the same 
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feeling. Possibly when the First Evangelist wrote, 
the Markan phrase, ‘Why callest thon me good? 
none is good save one, even God,’ may have been 
misunderstood to imply a merely human Christ. 
Or perhaps the Westcott-Hort text of Mt. is not 
original, but is due to an early scribe or editor 
who disliked the Markan form of the incident. 
Another example is the rréua of Mk 15* (soNBDL; 
Westcott-Hort with AC, ete., read cdua). This 
was a word used of the carcase of a dead animal 
or of a human being, with a touch of contempt. 
Mt. and Lk. have therefore altered rrGua to cdma, 
as also have some scribes in Mk., from feelings 
of reverence. 

The same thing is true of another matter almost 
peculiar to Mk., the account of the inner feelings 
of the Apostles. See 4%, showing the Apostles’ 
resentment against the Lord (‘Carest thou not?’), 
and similarly 4", showing their awe or holy fear 
at the revelation of Jesus’ power and Divinity (cf., 
however, St. Peter at the miraculous draught of 
fishes in Lk 58); so 10*, showing their amazement 
and fear, apparently arising from our Lord’s 
manner as He went before them; and 14° éve- 
Bpusdvro, here (unlike 1%) of anger. 

A similar result follows from the passages where 
Mk. tells us that Jesus ‘could not’ doathing. The 
inability is, doubtless, relative and conditional. 
Jesus ‘could not’ do that which was inconsistent 
with His plan of salvation. Yet here the other 
Synoptists, feeling that the phrases might be mis- 
understood as taking from the Master’s glory, have 
altered or omitted them. See 1” 7%, and the 
specially significant 6°", where ov« éd0varo exe? rovjoa 
ovdeulay Stvamw el ph, K.T.r., Kal Oatuacey dia TH 
dmotiay atrav=Mt 13°8 otc émolncev éxe? Suvdjecs 
Todas Oa TH dmioriav airay, the two possible causes 
of offence being removed in Mt. 

4. Comparison with the other Synoptics.—The 
indications given in the last two subsections will 
lead us to believe that the Second Gospel, either 
in the form in which we have it now, or at least 
in a form very like that which we have, is chrono- 
logically the first of the Synoptics, and that it lay 
before the writers of the First and Third Gospels. 
This impression is greatly strengthened by the 
considerations which follow. We still postpone 
the question whether the Markan Gospel known 
to Matthew and Luke is the same as our Mark. 

(a) Scope of Mark.—Except about thirty verses, 
all the narrative that we find in Mk. we tind also 
(and in the same order) in either Mt. or Lk., or in 
both. This might tell both ways. If Mark were 
ealy an abbreviator, borrowing from Mt. and Lk., 
without much independent information, it would 
stand to reason that he would have little to tell 
us that was not found in them. But, then, his 
Gospel would not be the fresh and vivid, first-hand 
and autoptic, composition that it is. Therefore 
we are led to the conclusion that Matthew and 
Luke borrowed from Mark, and that one or other 
of them took almost everything that was found in 
his Gospel. 

That Luke borrowed from Mark is seen from 
another fact. In the Third Gospel there is a long 
section which is not in the Second (Lk 9°!-18}), 
For this, Luke is dependent on some other source. 
But, having followed the Markan order somewhat 
closely up to the point where the section begins, 
he goes back, when the section ends, to within a 
few verses of the place in Mk. where he dropped 
Ho Phusy Lee Miko oP!) Lk 18S=Mk 10%, 
This looks as if Mk. (or something very like it) 
was lying open before the ‘Third Tevhngelist as he 
wrote. 

(6) Diffuseness and redundancy of Mk. as com- 

ared with parallel passages of Mt. and Luke.— 

he idea that Mark is an abbreviator of Matthew 
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is at once shown to be wrong when we compare 
parallels. When we do so, we shall find, in almost 
every case, that Mk. is much fuller than either 
Mt. or Lk. taken singly. The greater bulk of 
the two latter is due to their relating many inci- 
dents and speeches which are not in Mark. The 
style of Mk. is somewhat diffuse, and it was neces- 
sary for the other Synoptists, if they were to make 
room for the new matter which they desired to 
introduce, to prune it- considerably. This they 
did. Instances are: 1°? (Mt. omits ‘when the sun 
did set,’ Lk. omits ‘at even’); 1° mpwl évvvya av 
(=Lk. yevouévys huépas) ; 2% 41%, where the shorter 
form in Mt. and Lk. really omits nothing from 
the sense ; 5% % (Mt., abbreviating, puts together 
the arrival of Jairus who said that the child was 
dying, and of the messenger who said that she 
was dead); 5% (Mt. omits all the Markan details 
about the woman with the issue of blood, Lk. 
omits some of them); 6”* (the parenthetical ex- 
planation about the Baptist’s death interrupts the 
course of the narrative in Mt. and Mk., but is 
greatly abbreviated in the former; in Lk. the 
story 1s put in its proper place, but abbreviated 
to one or two sentences; note Mk.’s redundant 
evO0s eT orrovdys, 6°); 81 (the feeding of the four 
thousand, shortened in Mt., left out in Lk.); 
84 (the omission to take bread, abbreviated in 
Mt., whence we should have gathered, if we had 
not had Mk., that they discovered the omission only 
after landing, instead of when in the boat, as Mk., 
which is much more likely); 9%°* (the stranger 
exorcist, omitted in Mt., shortened in Lk.); 13” 
am’ apxijs kricews Hv exriseyv 6 Beds (=Mt. am’ ap. 
kécpov, Lk, different). Many other examples might 
be given, ¢.g. \77* 81>*" (ef. Lk.) 124-44 146.15! 168, 
See also Hawkins, Horw Synoptice, pp. 100 ff., 110. 

A similar instance of redundancy is the use of 
pleonastic forms in Mk., @.g. é« madidfev 9?! 
(A omits éx, D has é« matdés), dad paxpddev 5° 8% 
1138 1454 15%. These are very seldom found in Mt. 
and Luke. 

(c) Correction of Markan details in Mt. or 
Luke.—In two or three instances we find a small 
slip of the pen corrected, as when Mark (1*-) cites 
as from Isaiah a passage which is really partl 
from Mal 31 and partly from Is 40°, perhaps through 
using a book of quotations in which these passages 
followed each other, with ‘Isaiah’ at the top of 
the page; here the other Synoptists omit the 
Malachi passage (though they give it elsewhere, 
Mt 11° =Lk 7"), thus silently correcting Mark. 
So Mk 276 has émi ’ABidOap dpxvepéws, which can 
only mean ‘during the high priesthood of Abiathar’ 
(AC, ete., insert 70d, which might give the mean- 
ing ‘in the time of A., who was afterwards high 
priest’; D, syr*™, and some Old Latin MSS omit 
the whole phrase; these are scribes’ corrections). 
The || Mt. Lk. have the Markan sentence almost 
exactly, with the exception of these three words 
which they omit, no doubt because it is not correct 
to say that the events happened when Abiathar 
was actually high priest. In the account of the 
women at the tomb (Mk 16?) there is some con- 
fusion of time (Alay mpwl dvareiNavTos Too 
jAtov), probably due to compression, different 
events being put together, unless, indeed, we 
accept Wright’s suggestion (Synopsis of the Gos- 
pels”, wm loc.) that uyrw has dropped out before 
dvareihavros. In || Mt 28! there is a similar obscur- 
ity: ‘late on the Sabbath day, as it began to 
dawn toward the first day of the week, came 
Mary Magdalene.’ But this is corrected in 
|| Lk 241. The women came on the first day of 
the week épOpov Babéws (so Jn 20! mpwi, oxorlas ert 
ovons). 

Cases of explanations, or corrections of matter, 
as opposed to corrections of phraseology, may be 
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seen in Mk 12°, where the killing of the heir 
precedes the casting out of the vineyard, the order 
being inverted in Mt. and Lk. to make the 
parable fit the heavenly counterpart ; in Mk 1314 
(‘abomination of desolation’) where || Mt 24 adds 
‘spoken of by Daniel the prophet,’ and || Lk 217° 
explains by altering to ‘Jerusalem compassed 
with armies’; and Mk 158 where the words 
‘Son of God’ (so Mt.) are explained by Lk. as 
‘a righteous man.’ In this last case the Markan 
phrase is probably original, though the centurion 
would have borrowed it from the Jews without 
understanding it; Luke gives what the centurion 
meant in his own mind. 

In several cases additions in Mt. or Lk. imply 
the priority of Mk., the addéd words probably 
coming from a non-Markan source, as in the 
confession of St. Peter, where the account in Mk. 
(8°) could hardly have been derived from Mt. by 
abbreviation; and in the warning (Mk 1338) to 
pray that the flight be not in the winter (xeudvos), 
where Mt. (24*°) adds undé caBBdrw, changing the 
ease. Or, in some instances, the added words are a 
gloss ; e.g. Mk 8* (taking up the cross—Lk. adds 
‘daily’), 10” (to sit on Jesus’ right hand or left 
hand is for those for whom it has been prepared 
—Mt. adds ‘by my Father’), 12! (the owner of the 
vineyard goes away — Lk. adds xpédvous ixavovs, 
showing special knowledge of viticulture, as it 
would be several years before the grapes were 
allowed to ripen). 

In some cases, by a turn of phrase, Mk.’s accu- 
racy in minute points is lost in Mt. and Luke. 
Thus in Mk 4% our Lord was already in the boat 
(41); the other Synoptists, by an oversight, make 
Him embark here. In the Charge to the Twelve 
Mk 68 has ‘take nothing . . . save a staff only’; 
|| Mt. and Lk. show an early exaggeration of the 
command (see Swete, St. Mark, in loc.). In 
Mk 10! Jesus comes ‘into the borders of Judea 
and beyond (kal mépav) Jordan’; Mt. (19!) omits 
cal, as do some lesser MSS. in Mk. (A, etec., have 
6a ToS mépay); but doubtless Mk. is right here, 
—Jesus went both into Judea and into Perea. 
The passage is not in Luke. On the general 
question of the alterations and omissions of 
Markan matter in Mt. and Lk. see Hawkins, 
Hor. Synopt. p. 96 ff He suggests that several 
Markan passages might be misunderstood as de- 
rogatory to Jesus or to the Apostles, or might 
otherwise cause offence; and therefore were 
altered by Mt. or by Lk. or by both. 

(d) Correction of Markan phraseology in Mé. or 
Luke.—The Second Gospel is distinguished by a 
rough and unpolished style, reflecting the Greek 
commonly spoken by the Jews in the Ist century. 
In the parallels of the other Synoptics there are 
numerous instances of toning down and pruning 
Mark’s unliterary forms of speech. 

As an example, take Mk.’s frequent use of 
diminutives, often altered in Mt., almost always 
in Luke. Such are dvydrpiov 5% 7% (not elsewhere 
in NT)= 6vydrnp Mt. Lk. (no Lukan parallel to 7”) ; 
madlov, kopdovov (the latter a late colloquial word 
condemned by the Atticists) 5% =xopdovov Mt. bis 
=tats Lk. ; radia 101° (so Mt.) =Bpédy Lk. ; ix Ovdua 
8’—Mt. has it once, but soon corrects to /x@vas (not 
in Lk.) ; wAodpoy 3° (so Jn.), not in Mt. and Lk. 
(all the best MSS in Mk 4° have mdota as in Mt. 
and Lk., not mAodpia as TR) ; &rdpioy NBD 14%? (also 
in Jn.)=drlov Mt. =ois Lk. ; raidickxn 14%: © (so Mt. 
Lk. once, but Mt. soon changes it to dAd\y, Lk. to 
repos) ; kuvdpia 777% (so Mt., no Lukan parallel) ; 
Yuxla 7° (so Mt., no Lukan parallel ; yxlwv in Lk 
167! is not in the best MSS). 

(e) Other colloquialisms are frequent in Mark. 
These are often corrected in Mt., oftener still in 
Luke. [Those here marked with an asterisk are 
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expressly condemned by the Atticists]. Such are 
KpdBBaros* or kpdBarros* 24-92 (Mt. and Lk. «Xivy, 
Lk. also kdwidiov) and 6 (Mt. omits, Lk. has no 
parallel, Jn. also has the word) ; cuvuBovdAcoy edidouv 
[vv.ll. émoinoay, érotovy] 3°, o. mounoavres 151, neither 
elsewhere in NT (Mt. has oc. AauBdvew five times, 
Lk. different) ; dpxi¢w* 5’, avoided by Mt. and Lk. 
(Mt 26% has éfopkifw) ; éoxdtws éxer* 5”, corrected 
by Mt. and Lk. (Josephus has év éoxdras etvar, Ant. 
IX. viii. 6) ; opupis* [best reading] 8* 7° (so Mt.), 
colloquial for omupis (see Deissmann, Bibl. Stud. 
p. 158, Eng. tr.); Bdérere ard 8 12°8, probably 
colloquial or coined by Mark, corrected or avoided 
in Mt. and Lk.; povddGaruos* 947 (so Mt., Lk. has 
no parallel); tpuywadia papldos 105=Mt. rphua p.= 
Lk. rpiua Bedovns best text (Tpuu. is a late rare 
word, doubtless colloquial ; pagis* is colloquial) ; 
Ko\AuBiorhs * 11% (so Mt. and Jn.; Lk. omits; 
Jn 2'f has xepyatiorns in addition); éxedadlwoar 
124, da. dey. in Greek, altered in Mt. and Lk. 
(see § ili. 5 and § vii. below) ; dypetowow 12% 
(=Mt. raydetowouw, both dr. Ney. in NT; Lk. 
has émAdBwrrat) ; karddvua 144 (so Lk., but Mt. 
omits), a colloquialism, though the verb caradiw is 
classical in the sense of ‘ halting to rest’; efs xa? 
(xara) efs 14° (altered in Mt., no parallel in Lk., 
a colloquialism, ¢’s being made an indeclinable 
numeral, or else card an adverb, see Deissmann, 
Bibl. Stud. p. 188); ctoonwov* 14% (= Mb. onpetor) ; 
pdmirpa* 14% (so Jn., but altered in Mt. and Lk.) ; 
evoxjuwy * 15 in the sense ‘rich’ or ‘ of honourable 
estate’ (altered in Mt. and Lk.). It is noteworthy, 
however, that Luke is more particular when cor- 
recting Mark than when composing his later 
treatise, for we find xpdéBarros in Ac 5! 9°, dpxigw 
in Ac 19% (ef. 1 Th 5% évopxifw best text), and 
evoxyjuwv in the above sense in Ac 13°° 17”. 

(f) Mark’s so-called Latinisms must probably be 
reckoned as being in reality colloquialisms; see 
§ iv. below. Such are xevtuplwy centwrio 15° 44 
(=€xardvrapxos, éxarovtapxns Mt. Lk.); eéorns sex- 
tarius 74, not in the best text of 78 (Mt. omits, 
abbreviating; no parallel in Lk.); oexovAdrwp 
speculator 6” da. hey. in Greek (omitted in Mt., no 
parallel in Lk.) ; xodpdyrys quadrans 12” (omitted 
in Lk., no parallel in Mt., but the word is found 
in Mt 5%) ; rey.wy or Aeyewy legio 5° 1, z.¢. ‘a large 
number,’ which seems to have been its meaning in 
colloquial Greek (the || Lk 8° has it, but || Mt 8 
omits it; Mt 26° has the word in its literal, mili- 
tary sense); Kfvoos census 124 (so Mt., but Lk. 
popos); Td ikavdv roeiv satisfacere 15% (omitted in 
Mt. and Lk., cf. Ac 17° \aBéyres 7d ixavdy satis ac- 
cipientes). To these must be added dyvdprov dena- 
rius 67 121) 145 and uddcos modius 471 ,which both 
the other Synoptics have retained. 

(g) The Aramaic transliterations in Mk. are a 
source of some perplexity when we ask the cause 
of their presence (see below, § v.). But in this 
connexion they are significant, because almost all 
of them have been removed by the other Synop- 
tists. Even in Mk. they are nearly always accom- 
panied by an interpretation ; the other Evangelists, 
writing later, probably thought it useless to retain 
them. They are marks of an early hand, desirous 
of retaining the ipsissima verba spoken. 

(h) Corrections of grammar, awkward and dif- 
ficult phrases, etc.—Under this head we note many 
instances of smoothing an unpolished style. Thus 
in 34% Mark writes cal ’IdkwGor, x.7.r., forgetting 
that he had added a clause about Peter after (NBC*, 
etc.) kal érolncev rods dwW5exa (Westcott-Hort insert a 
bracket in endeavouring to make Mk. grammatical 
—surely a desperate expedient)—the difficulty dis- 
appears in Mt. and Lk.; in 4! byiv 7d wvornjpcov 
déd0rae is awkward—in Mt. and Lk. yvévac is in- 
serted and makes the phrase easy—this probably 
is not a correction proper, but a case of taking a 
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smoother phrase from the non-Markan source of 
Mt. and Lk. rather than the rough phrase in Mk. 
(see § vii. 2 below). Note also 4% otra 6€ elow ol 
mapa Ti Oddy. . . Kal bray, x.7.d., for of dray—simpli- 
fied in Mt. and Lk.; 4% where épyera is very 
awkward—Luke removes it, as also Matthew, who 
narrates the passage in a different connexion ; 474 
Bdérere 7h axovere—Luke’s gloss is ras (for ri), 
doubtless a true\one (no parallel in Mt.); 4°, 
anacolouthon, removed in Mt. and Lk., which both 
insert dv \aBav dvOpwros, here probably following 
in preference their non-Markan source (as in 4") ; 
7Ut- éay ely dvOpwmros . . . KopBdv . . . ovxére adlere 
av’rév, x.7.., Which is grammatical enough though 
the sense is rather strained—this is smoothed in Mt. 
(no parallel in Lk.) ; 91 eicty twes de TOv EornKbrwr 
more awkward than the || Mt. rév 6, €. or the || Lk. 
Tov avrod é.; 94-8 7 in the sense ‘why?’ (de. 
‘how is it that . . .’)=Mt. 7 or dia ri, not in Lk. 
(so é7c in 246= Mk. Lk. 6:4 ri) ; 912, no 6é correspond- 
ing to pév, cal r&s being used instead—in Mt. the 
order is inverted and the Aéyw 6é provides the re- 
quisite antithesis ; 94! év dvéuare dr, an awkward 
phrase for ‘because’=Mt. els dvoua pabyrod (the 
converse change would be impossible ; Swete finds 
a classical parallel to Mk. in Thue. iv. 60; there is 
no parallel in Lk.) ; 11° the words in the best text: 
‘And straightway he will send (docréh\ex, historic 
present) him back (7d\wv) hither,’ are part of the 
message, but(perhaps as being ambiguous) have been 
omitted in Lk., and altered in Mt. to a prediction 
that the owner of the colt would comply with the 
request ; 134 BdéAvyua is made ungrammatically 
masculine (éornkéra), because it is taken to be a 
man (the participle corrected in Mt. to éorés—Lk. 
completely different) ; 13!9, the harsh phrase ‘ those 
days shall be tribulation’ (softened in AV to ‘in 
those days,’ etc.) is altered and smoothed in Mt. 
and Lk. to ‘there shall be,’ ete.; 14%, the difficult 
phrase paricuacw é\aBor is omitted in Mt. and Lk. 
(the reading of TR @Baddov in Mk. arises partly 
from confusion of Bad- and )af-, partly from the 
harshness of the original); 147, the difficult ém- 
BaNov éxracev altered Both in Mt 26% and Lk 22 to 
kal é&e\dy ew &xavoev mixpGs, but Westcott-Hort 
bracket the clause in Lk. as doubtful (it is wanting 
in some Old Latin MSS)—if it is genuine in Lk. 
(and it has almost overwhelming attestation) we 
pohly have here a case not of correction proper, 
ut (as before) of both Matthew and Luke pre- 
ferring their non-Markan source to the ambiguous 
Mk., which was perhaps misunderstood in early 
times as much as now; whether it means ‘ when 
he thought thereon he wept,’ or ‘ covering his head 
he wept,’ or as Dand the Latin, Syrian, Armenian, 
and other versions have it, ‘he began to weep.’ 

The corrections under this head are most sig- 
nificant, and appear to be conclusive as to the 
early date of . as compared with the other 
Synoptics. For no writer, having before him a 
smooth text, would gratuitously introduce harsh 
or difficult phraseology, whereas the converse 
change is natural and common. 

(i) We may notice some changes made for greater 
precision, especially by Luke, who, as one would ex- 
pect, uses more correct medical language. Cf. Mk 
25%. Mt 97" rapadurixds = Lk 518* rapadeduuévos ; Mk 
217, Mt 9}? loxvovres= Lk 5*! byalvovres. [In Mk 5? 
=Mt 9%=Lk 8”, Lk. Mk. (not Mt.) add the com- 
mand to give the maiden something to eat,—cf. 
Lk 7” where Jesus gives the widow’s son back to 
his mother : ‘in each case He intimates that nature 
is to resume its usual course’ (Plummer, St. Luke, 
on 8*)]. 

Similar corrections for precision are: Mk 6" 6 
Bacithed’s “Hpwdns (cf. 67 25f)—=Mt. Lk. ‘H. 6 rerpa- 
dpxns (though Mt. has retained 6 Bac. in 14%); 
perhaps also 6” rijs Ovyarpds atrod “Hpwoiddos if the 


reading of SBD (so Westcott-Hort) be right, in 
which case either the girl was not Salome but her 
half-sister, or perhaps more probably avrod is used 
in a loose way to denote that she was Herod’s 
step-daughter—Mt 14° has 7 dvydrnp rijs ‘Hpwdrddos, 
which is more likely to be the truth (the Markan 
reading is, however, very doubtful); 1° etce., 
where Mark calls the Lake of Gennesaret ‘the 
sea (Oddacca) of Galilee’ (so Mt.), but Luke always, 
with his superior nautical knowledge, changes the 
word to Aiuvy ; and 15* which says that ‘they that 
were crucified (pl.) with him reproached him’ (so 
Mt.)—the plural is perhaps used only impersonally, 
or possibly both robbers began to revile and one 
repented ; but Luke, who had independent know- 
ledge of this incident (for he alone relates the 
penitence of the robber), emphatically corrects 
the phrase to éls dé r&v kpeuacdévtwr Kaxovpywy (Lk 
23%). 

()) Doubtful cases.—We must finally consider 
some passages in which it is doubtful whether we 
must attribute to Mk. priority or posteriority. In 
Mk 6° we find o’zx otrés dori 6 Téxrwy ; Where Mt 
13° has 6 rod réxrovos vids and Lk 4” vids ’Iwand. 
Here the correction might be on the part of the First 
and Third Evangelists, who disliked the name ‘ the 
carpenter’ being given to Jesus, and the fact that 
they use different phrases points to the probability 
that they are not here borrowing from their common 
source or sources; while the correction might be 
on the part of Mark, who thought that the phrase 
‘son of Joseph’ might be misunderstood by his 
readers, inasmuch as they had not the birth- 
narrative before them to explain it. Origen 
asserts that ‘in none of the Gospels current in the 
Churches is Jesus Himself ever described as being 
“the carpenter”’ (adv. Cels. vi. 36), and perhaps 
this reading was not in his copy of Mark—a few 
authorities now extant have a different phrase 
(but see Westcott-Hort, Notes on Select Readings, 
p- 24). If the correction is on the part of the 
Second Gospel, it is probable that our Markan 
reading is the work of an editor later than Mt. Lk. 
(but see § vii. below).—In 14*- 6-72 the cock is 
said to crow twice, according to the usually re- 
ceived readings; in Mt. Lk. Jn. only one cock- 
crowing is recorded. Some MSS omit 6/s in Mk 
14°, many (NBe syr 8@ ete.) omit Kal dd€éxrwp 
épovnoev in 14%, some omit éx devrépov in 147, 
others omit dfs in 14%. If a second cock-crowing 
was in the Petrine tradition, it is difficult to 
understand why the other Evangelists should have 
so completely omitted all trace of it; but it is 
equally difficult to understand why, if it belongs 
to the original Mk., and if that Gospel was later 
than Mt. and Lk., the Second Evangelist should 
have introduced it; or again why, if it is an 
editorial addition to Mk., the editor should have 
introduced it. Perhaps Dr. Salmon’s solution is 
the right one (Textual Criticism, ch. v.)—that 
originally Mk. had only one cock-crowing, that 
of 14” (ze. not in the same place as in Mt. and 
Lk.); that the omission of 8B, etc., in 14% is right ; 
and that some early scribe having by error put in 
these words, without intending to introduce two 
cock-crowings, other scribes added dis and éx 
devrépov in the other places to produce consistency. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the omissions in some MSS of Mk. are easily 
explicable on the supposition that a harmonizing 
scribe, not finding two cock-crowings in the other 
Gospels, omitted these words in Mk.; if this be so, 
the enigma is inexplicable.—In Mk 14°* the words 
xetporolnrov, axecporrolnrov may be a comment of the 
Evangelist’s, the simpler words, of Mt 26% being 
what the false witnesses really said (Lk. has no 

arallel). Ifso, the Markan form would probably 
ie later than the Matthzean (see Schmiedel in 
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Encyc. Bibl. ii. 1851). But the introduction of 
comments such as these, however much in the 
style of Mt., is not in that of Mk., and there is no 
reason why Jesus should not actually have used 
the words, and, if so, why the false witnesses should 
not have quoted them; their false testimony lay 
in giving a wrong sense to our Lord’s words, rather 
than in quoting Him wrongly. 

A. case of possible correction of Mk. may be 
briefly motions here, though it does not concern 
Mt. or Luke. In 15” we read that the Crucifixion 
took place at the third hour; Jn 19" says that the 
trial was hardly over by the sixth hour (wpa fy ds 
éxrn), and this looks like a correction of Mk. as to 
time. But probably this is no correction, whether 
we take Westcott’s solution that John’s ‘sixth 
hour’ is our 6 a.m., or that of Ramsay (Zzpositor, 
4th ser. vii. 216, 5th ser. iii. 457) and others that 
the word ‘hour’ is used in a loose and ill-defined 
way, or the more probable and ancient view (Euseb. 
ad Marin.) that there is an error of the digamma, 
F (=6) for T (=8) or vice versa, in the text of the 
Gospels. If so, our copies of Jn. are probably 
wrong, since Mk. has three separate notes of time 
which hang all together, 151-3 (see Wright, 
Synopsis”, in loc., and New Test. Prob. p. 147). 

(k) Conclusion from the evidence.—The detailed 
comparison of Mk. with Mt. and Lk. leads us to 
the conclusion that either Mk. as we have it now, 
or at least a Gospel which differs from our Mk. 
in unessential particulars only, lay before the First 
and Third Evangelists when they wrote. If the 
doubtful cases mentioned above, and the instances 
given below in § vii., be held to argue the priority 
of Mt. or Lk. over Mk., that would apply only to 
editorial additions, and the main conclusion would 
not be affected. Some of the deductions made 
above may be questioned, yet the cumulative force 
of the whole is very great. And a careful stud 
of them will at once dissipate the idea that Mar 
is an abbreviator of Matthew, and will lead us to 
the conclusion that here we come much closer to 
the bed-rock of the Gospel story than in either Mt. 
or Luke. This is the great value of Mk., and it 
has been left for modern scholars to discover it. 

5. Other characteristics of diction in Mark.— 
The style of the Second Gospel may be gathered to 
a large extent from what has preceded. For its 
Aramaic tinge see below, §v. A few favourite 
modes of speech remain to be noticed. The use of 
the historic present is especially common, and this 
contributes largely to the vividness of the narra- 
tive. Yet there is great freedom of tenses; we 
find changes in the same sentence from a past 
tense to a historic present, and vice versa. Of a 
few particles Mark is very fond—e.g. ed6vs 41 times ; 
TOAAG as adverb, 14 312 510 23. 38. 43 G20 NBT, 926 158 ; 
madi 21-18 31-20 ete, ; mas is used in exaggeration, 
e.g. 1° 2%; accumulated negatives are common, 
€.g. 144 2? 3°27, In ch. 4 kal @reyev or kal réyer 
is so frequent (8 times) that Swete has raised the 
question (on 47!) whether Mark had before him a 
number of detached sayings of Jesus which he here 
introduces. 

Our Gospel has about ten somewhat striking 
words which are, as far as we know, dat dNeysueva 
in all Greek literature. Such are: éyvya 1” (ef. 
mavvvxa—A, ete., have évyvyov) ; émipdarec 271 (D has 
émuuvpamre.) ; orekouNdTopa 6" (see above, § ili. 4(d)); 
muyun as adv. 7%, 7.e. ‘with arm and elbow’ (a late 
Greek meaning—in classical Greek ‘with the fist’), 
so ‘completely’ or ‘diligently’ (D has mucun, & 
muxva ‘frequently,’ and so several VSS, obviously a 
correction) ; breprepicods 7°? (D has brepexr.) and 
éxrrepico@s 1491 (A, ete., have éx mepicood) ; tn\avyGs 
8%, z.e. ‘clearly, though at a distance’ (N*CLA 
have dn)-); émiouvrpéxer 9%; exepadiwoav 124 (v.0. 

Aaiwoay), see below, § vii. ; mpomepiuvare 134. There 


are also about 70 other words which oceur nowhere 
else in NT, though many are found in the LXX. 
This, as compared with the other Gospels, is a small 
number; Lk. has some 250 words not found else- 
where in NT (see Swete, /.c. p. xliv, for careful lists 
of words peculiar to Mk., or used by him in com- 
mon with one or more of the other NT writers). 

6. Matter peculiar to Mark.—The Second Gospel 
relates very few incidents not given, or at least re- 
ferred to, in Mt. or Luke. We have only one parable 
peculiar to Mk., that of the seed growing secretly 
(4768), and only two miracles, the healing of the 
deaf stammerer (“oy:Ad\os—the v.2. woyyiAdXos, from. 
péyyos ‘ thick-voiced,’ is not well supported) (7#"-), 
and of the blind man at Bethsaida (87). Other 
paragraphs peculiar to Mk. are: the questions 
about the dulness of the disciples when they 
forgot to take bread (8), and about the disciples 
disputing (9%); and the incidents of the young 
man with the linen cloth (14°*), of the smiting of 
Jesus by the servants (tmnpéra:) of the chief priests 
(14%), and of Pilate’s wonder, and his question put 
to the centurion (15%). See also § vii. below. 

iv. AUTHORSHIP, DATE, AND PLACE OF WRIT- 
ING.—There is no reason to dispute the Patristic 
statements (§ ii. above) that Mark, the vrnpérns of 
Paul and Barnabas (Ac 13°) and the disciple of 
Peter, was the author of the Second Gospel. And 
there is much probability that the statement of 
Clement of Alexandria, that Mark wrote in Rome, 
is correct. We cannot, indeed, argue from the 
Latinisms (see § iii. 4 (f)) that he wrote for the 
Romans, for these words are probably mere collo- 
quialisms in common use in the whole Empire, 
and, moreover, the Christian Romans undoubtedly 
spoke, at least in the ordinary way, Greek and 
not Latin (see § v. 2). But that it was written 
for Gentiles appears from the general absence of 
OT quotations, except when our Lord’s words are 
cited (1°* is an exception; 1572 must almost cer- 
tainly be expunged from the text, being omitted 
by NABC*D k syr * ete.) ; also from the interpre- 
tation of Aramaic transliterations and the expla- 
nation of Jewish customs: e.g. 7% (washing of 
hands, ete.) 12” (two mites making a farthing ; 
the \erréy or half quadrans, being a Jewish coin, 
has to be explained), 15* (‘the Preparation, that 
is, the day before the sabbath’) ; from the absence 
of mention of the Jewish law; and from the 
geographical description of 13° (‘the Mount of 
Olives* over against the temple’). _Chrysostom’s 
statement (Prowm. in Matt.), that Egypt was the 
place of writing, is negatived by the silence of the 
Alexandrian Fathers Clement and Origen, and 
is probably a mistaken inference from Eusebius, 
HE ii. 16, which says that Mark was sent to 
Egypt and preached there the gospel which he 
had composed. Some moderns have supposed 
a double publication, one in Rome and one in 
Alexandria. 

The question of date is more difficult. From 
internal considerations we should certainly assign 
an early date to Mk., at any rate before the Fall 
of Jerusalem. The Discourse on the End (esp. 
1315! 24. 30. 33) is reported as if the fulfilment were 
only in prospect, and in a manner that would be 
hardly possible if the siege of Titus had already 
taken place. This conclusion becomes still more 
likely when we compare Mk. with Mt. and Luke. 
The discourse seems to join together two separate 
things, the destruction of Jerusalem and the end 
of the world. All the Synopties begin with the 
destruction of the Temple. In Mk. and Lk. 


* Mk. uses 70 épos ray’ Eauiay here and in 1426; but in ile we 
must probably accentuate the last word as oxytone—=zpos 76 dpos 
76 ’EAciay (Bk r)—i.e. the substantive is ’EAx:wy, ‘an olive grove’ 
(as in Ac 112 dro bpous rod xarovuzvov "EAaives). See Deissmann, 
Bib:. Stud. p. 208 f., and Swete, St. Mark on 111. 
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follows a discourse which apparently speaks of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and then the passage 
Mk 13-7 seems to refer to the end of the world. 
But Matthew in his accustomed manner weaves 
together Jesus’ sayings which in the other Evan- 
gelists are distinct, and mingles together the two 
events spoken of. Thus the compiler of the 
Mattheean discourse (we need beg no question as 
to authorship) evidently thought that the two 
events would be synchronous, and therefore must 
have written his account of the prophecy (not 
necessarily the whole Gospel) before the Fall of 
J olen. If so, the Markan discourse is earlier 
still. 

So the reference to the shewbread (276 ovd« eéeort, 
present) seems to imply that the Temple was at 
the time of writing still standing, and that the 
presentation of the shewbread still went on. Also 
the considerations mentioned above in § iii. 3, 4, as 
to the description of Jesus’ inner feelings, the 
style and details of the Gospel, point strongly in 
the same direction. If, again, we were to hold the 
theory of an Aramaic original (but see § v.), we 
could hardly avoid supposing a still earlier date. 

We have then to consider if the external evi- 
dence contradicts the internal. The date of two 
other NT books affects our judgment. (a) If we 
adopt the early date for Acts (c. A.D. 62), 2.e. if we 
suppose that St. Luke tells us no more of St. Paul’s 
history after the two years at Rome simply because 
nothing more at the time of writing had happened, 
we must assign a still earlier date to Lk., and a 
fortiori to Mark. There is much to be said for 
this early date of Acts, though many hold that 
Lk 21°° (‘Jerusalem compassed with armies’), 
when we compare it with Mk 134, Mt 24 
(‘abomination of desolation’), betokens a writing 
after the event described. (6) Papias by implica- 
tion, and Irenzeus (iii. 1. 1) explicitly, say that 
Mark wrote after Peter’s death (see § ii. above)— 
Treneus also asserts that Matthew wrote first— 
while Clement of Alexandria and Origen say that 
he wrote in Peter’s lifetime. Now, if we take the 
former statement as true, the date of 1 Peter is a 
difficulty in the way of accepting the internal 
evidence for the date of Mark. For we can hardly 
assign a very early date to it (e.g. 1 P 4!° ‘[suffer] 
as a Christian’). There is no great reason for be- 
lieving that St. Peter died in the same year as St. 
Paul, and it is quite possible that he survived him 
for some considerable time, during which St. Mark 
acted as his interpreter. The indications of a later 
date in 1 Peter do not then militate against the 
Petrine authorship of that Epistle. But if Mark 
wrote his Gospel after Peter’s death, the early 
date to which the internal evidence leads us 
becomes difficult. While, therefore, we might 
have agreed with Swete (S¢. Mark, p. x1) that the 
witness of Irenzeus and Papias is more probable 
than that of Clement and Origen, if we had 
nothing else to go by, yet, in view of the strong 
internal indications of an early date, we are 
potas led to prefer the Alexandrian view that 

ark wrote in the lifetime of Peter. Neverthe- 
less Swete’s date, just before A.D. 70, is chrono- 
logically possible (the order would then be 1 Peter; 
death of St. Peter; Mk.), but it allows very little 
time for the Mt. Discourse on the End to be written. 
Possibly the theory of a double publication might 
reconcile the Patristic testimony ; but, if so, the 
second edition probably differed Seardty at all from 
the first (see §§ vi. vii. below). 

§ vy. THE ARAMAIC CHARACTERISTICS AND ORI- 
GINAL LANGUAGE OF MARK.—The external evi- 
dence would not lead us to any other conclusion 
than that the Greek St. Mark as we have it is an 
original composition, and not a translation from 
any Aramaic document. We have, however, to 
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consider a noteworthy phenomenon which the 
Gospel itself brings ount—the strong Aramaic tinge 
which goes all through it. This tinge has led some 
to postulate an Aramaic original, and to suppose 
that the Gospel which we possess is a translation. 
We may first collect together and comment on 
instances of this characteristic, and then consider 
how they bear on the question of the original 
language. 

4. Aramaisms.—A characteristic of Mk. is the 
retention of several Aramaic words transliterated 
into Greek. Such are :—foavypyés 317 (=125 1322, 
the o or the a being probably an intrusion in 
the text, or Baynpoyés being perhaps the original 
reading, see Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 49, 
Gramm. d. Jiid.-Pal. Araméisch, p. 112; the 


syr sm Psh jg e e212, which the Nestorians 


pronounce bné raysh, the Jacobites bné [or bnai?] 
ryesh, both with mute yudh—for a possible origin 
of these forms see Burkitt, Hvang. da-Mephar. 
ll. p. 280; the Armenian is ‘Banereges’); radev0a 


a 0 
kovp 541 (= xp xpvdn, syr 2 a L0Q.O ties? with 


yudh quiescent, syr*™ wanting: some Greek MSS 
read koims; see also below); kopBdv 74 (=]7B,, 


0 * a~ 0 *5 n~ 0 0 A n 
syr™ 5920, syrP™ a 1OIAO, Lisiao being 
the usual Syriac name for the Eucharist) ; é¢¢a6d 
7%4 (=nnsny) ; 4BRd 14°° (=Nax, again in Ro 8”, Gal 
46, see ABBA). These occur in Mk. only of the 
Gospels, as does the redundant Bapriuasos (6 vids 
Tiywatov Bap.) 10% (Mt. Lk. give no name; Barti- 
meeus could not be the blind man’s own real name, 
though he may have been known by it; cf. Bar- 
jona, Barabbas). Two others are found also in Mt. 
and Jn., paBBel Mk 9° 1121 144 (=13n, syr sin cu psh 


¥. 0 vy n~ 
255), doarvd 119 (= sayein, syrsmursn 118 90]); 
a third in Jn., paBBowel Mk 10° (= s\35, syr 
vy 


nT 
parenVola) | syr “ wanting in Jn. also, syr P® 2935, 


nay 
syr>* (43053, perhaps a diminutive); these 
three are not found in Luke. The Heb.-Aram. 


oO 
duhy (JP, Syr —0| ) is retained by all the Evan- 


gelists, but much less often by Luke than by the 
others ; note also that Mk 3% duty \éyw becomes 
in Mt 12°" da rodro Néyw, and so sometimes else- 
where. The Aramaic Word from the Cross is 
remarkable, "Edwi, ’Ewl, Aaya caBaxdavel Mk 15*4 


(aapay xpd ‘x pbx, syr™ > LON 1) Gnd] 
v 


0 
wan with both yudhs quiescent; vv./l. 
are 7\el D and some old latt., Aeud and fapGavel D, 
zaphtani d, zaphani &). The Divine name here is 
a Roucabal form of the pure Aramaic ‘7x (syr. 


07 
—01\)}). Edw recurs in the NB text of Mt 2746 
(so Westcott-Hort), but the AV and RV text, 
following other MSS, have 7Aef or 7A (so syr = 


mre? syr Be XU); syr™ wanting), and this would 


be a correction by Matthew, or (as Westcott-Hort, 
Notes, p. 21) by a Matthzean scribe or editor, to suit 
the Hebrew form ‘x, which was no doubt familiar 
from liturgical worship. This reading is probably 
confirmed by pseudo-Peter, for it Ponacently under- 
lies his strange phrase 7 dvvauls wou, 7 6., KaTéAewas 


o y 
pe, being mistaken for 5% (syr. [Rare ‘strength.’ 
The object of the Matthezan correction would be to 
make it more obvious why the people thought that 
Elijah was being invoked, the form ’Edwi being 
much farther from ’HXelas than "Hie is; and this 
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consideration would point to our Lord Himself 
having used the pure Hebrew form of the Divine 
name rather than the Aramaic. 

Certain Aramaic (or Hebrew) proper names 
should also be noted: Kavavaios 3'8 (so Mt.,=Lk. 


000 
Ac. Zpdwrijs ;=Aram. N3x3p, syr %™ Psh at20) ; 
Ioxapidd 3, also -wrns (so also Mt. Lk. ; Heb. vx 


DAs A uike 0 x 
nvqp, syr sm psh LZau;200 ssyir co} in Lk 22%) ; 


BeehfeBovd or, as B, BeefeBovrA 3” (so Lk., and so 
Mt. elsewhere), a word of uncertain meaning, 
perhaps ‘lord of dung’ or ‘lord of habitation’ 


~ 
(Syne monrdso ‘lord of flies’) ; perhaps 


Aadpavov§d 8 (eis r& pépn A.=xmi0d1 xmnd, the 
second word being inadvertently repeated and the 
real name being dropped (Harris, Study of Codex 
Bez, p. 178; but see Dalman, Words of Jesus, 


p. 66; D has Medeyadd, d Magidan, syr*™ Keo 


0 nn 0 vy 
syr Psh {Zasso\) ; in || Mt 15 the best Greek 
text has Mayaddy, syr®™ as above, syr™@ Ne) t So, 
2 y 


» 


syrP? O, ); Toryobdv 15% NB, ete. (él tov Toa- 


yobdr rérov)=Toryobd Mt. Jn. (Mt. Mk. translate it 
by Kpaviov réros, Jn. leaves it without translation, 
Lk. has Kpavioy only ; the Aram. is xpbada, syrs™ 


Va eqn Mk. but Vaan Mt., and so 


syr 4 throughout, syr*™ is wanting in Jn.; syr™ is 
wanting in all these places ; in Lk. syr S™ ™ Ps4 have 
[dac;0). 

The frequent use of a participle and the sub- 
stantive verb in Mk. may well be due to Aramaic 
influence, the Aramaic participle with s7, for 
example, forming an imperfect (see W. C. Allen in 
Expositor, 6th series, vol. i. p. 436); e.g. 16 qv 6 
"Iwdyns evdeduuévos, 1? Fv duddoxwy (so Mt.), 1% ém- 
cuvpyuérn Fv, and so 2% 18 5% G2 Q4 102% 32 13% 144. 40. 54 
157. *6- 48.46; and in some ‘ Western’ texts of 1° (fv 
xnptoowr for FOev x.) 24 (Fv karaxeluevos for karéxecTo) ; 
similarly also perhaps a participle with éyévero, as 
9° éyévero arihBovra, 97 éy. émioxidfovoa, both altered 
in Mt. and Lk. ; and so whichever way we read 14 
(€yévero “Iwdvns 6 Barrifw . . . Kynpioowy, v.l. éy. 71. 
Barr. ... kal xnp., altered in Mt. and Lk.). 


The use of some prepositions after verbs, etc., is 
thought to be due to the same cause (Allen, Joc. 
cit.), as €pxerat driow 17, év col evddxnoa 14, ricrevere 
ev 1}, Néyouor rept 1°, eobier werd 2!8, tarar dard 5%, 
Umaye els elpnyny 5*4, bvyuhs dard 5°4, dud Tv XetpOv abrod 
6? (but the Aramaic would have the singular), 
ehddnoe werd 6°, \dBy dad 127. Similarly also pre- 
positions repeated after compound verbs, as ée\Oe 
é& 1s and so 126. 42. 45 91 5? 8. 13. 17 654 717. 26. 29. 31 
g?>- 28.45.47 1015 etc.; the suggestion apparently 
being that these represent Aramaic forms like 
7D pbs, > dy. 

Phrases like dv0 do 67, cuumdcia cuumrboia 6°, 
tpaciat moaciat 64 are Aramaic or Hebrew idioms. 
Also several other Aramaic phrases have been 
noted, as ‘sons of the bridechamber’ 2! (so Mt. 
Lk.), ‘sons of men’ 38 (see § vii. 2 below), etre 
Sob jvat 5%, ula Tov caBBdrwy 16? (positive for super- 
lative), yiverac kat 2)5 (so Mt., not Lk.), éyévero 
prGev 19 (Mk. only); and the indefinite use of eis= 
an (for res) 927 10!7 12 132 1418-66 (Allen, Joc. cit.). 
Dalman also has made a collection of Hebraisms 
and Aramaisms in the Gospels (Words of Jesus, 
p- 20 ff.), though he considers that they do not con- 
stitute a proof of a Hebrew or Aramaic original. 


Of these the following are found in Mk. :—é)Ooica 
redundantly used with a finite verb 7% (é mpoceé- | 
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meoe) ; apels with a term signifying departure where 
the idea of ‘leaving’ is not emphasized 4°° 8° 12 ; 
kajuevov and orikere where they are superfluous 
2144 11%; dvacrds used redundantly 2!* 774 10}: 
(AC); ‘answer and say’ 3% 7% 9° 10°! 1114 12% 159, 
often when no question has been asked ; éAdd\yoev 

. Kat éyer 6" (2); ApEaro (-avro) with infinitive 
when nothing follows developing the action, 26 
times; ev0éws or evOvs, a favourite form in Mk. (45 
times)= Aram. 7:9; the use of mpdcwmorv, not only 
in a quotation like 1*, but in the phrase BAézers eds 
mp. avOpwrwy 12, and some others. 

2. Original language of Mark.—The Aramaic 
tinge in our Gospel is thought by some, e.g. Blass 
(Philology of the Gospels, ch. xi.) and Allen (Joc. 
cit.), to show that it was originally written in 
Aramaic. A large number of the real or alleged 
Aramaisms given above are found in Mt. and Lk. ; 
but it is argued that as they had ea hypothesi Mk. 
before them, they merely retained a certain number 
of the Aramaisms of their source. Moreover, the 
Aramaisms are found not only in the words of our 
Lord, in which case they might be explained as 
being due to the faithful reporting of His ¢psissema 
verba,. but also in the framework of the Gospel. 
On the theory of an Aramaic original, Allen ex- 
plains the frequent use in Mk. of kai as a connect- 
ing link (ef. Aram. 1), and of five particles constantly 
used, ed@Us (see above), mdadu, dé, ydp, dddAd, other 
particles being rare. He also explains the favourite 
historic present in Mk. as coming from the use of 
an Aramaic present participle for this purpose. In 


Me 
Syriac it is so found only in the verb ;s0| ‘te 


say’ (Néldeke, Syr. Gramm. § 274, p. 190), except 
in syr b*l, where it is a literal translation. But 
in the other Aramaic dialects this usage is not so 


limited ; the idiom is found with other verbs, e.g. 
‘in Daniel and Tobit, and its presence in an original 


Aramaic Mk. would bring us to the frequent his- 
toric presents in the Greek Mk. The irregularity 
noticed above (§ iii. 5) of their being mixed up with 
past tenses occurs also in Aramaic. It is also 
thought that the difficult els tpudkoyra Kal els (v.01. ev 


_Westcott-Hort) é&jxovra Kal eis (v.l. év WH) éxardv 


in 4° (cf. 4°°) is explained by the es (¢.¢. eis) repre- 
senting 15, cf. Dn 3! (but equally well e/s might 
represent an Aramaic a ‘at the rate of’); and that 
the pyerac of 472 and éy dvduare bre of 94! and ém- 
Badwv of 1477 (see above, § iii. 4(2)) come from a mis- 
translation of some (unknown) Aramaic original. 
In the JTAS¢ ii. 298, Allen suggests that the word 
éxeparlwoay (124) is due. to a confusion of wax ‘ they 
injured’ with w xx, which would be a puzzle to 


the translator, who rendered it by this coined 


‘side, 


word, taking it from Aram. wx. ‘a head.’ Simi- 
larly, Prof. Marshall (Zzpositor, 4th series, iv. 377) 
thinks that Mk 5” dw rijs xwpas and || Lk 8! eis 
tiv &Bvocov (Mt. different) are the result of trans- 
lations of one Aramaic original, y2xy meaning both 
‘earth’ or ‘land’ and ‘ below.’ 

Blass brings different arguments on the same 
They run in two lines. (a) He suggests 
that St. Luke in Ac 1-12 used an Aramaic source, 
while the rest of the book was his own independ- 
ent work. In these twelve chapters Aramaisms 
abound, while in the rest of the book they are 
comparatively scarce ; and the style of the twelve 
chapters is rough as compared with St. Luke’s 
own. Blass conjectures that Mark, who, as son of 
a prominent Christian lady in Jerusalem, was well 


fitted for the task, wrote the Aramaic source. 


[With this we may compare Weiss’s idea that Mark 
ended his Gospel at 16° because he went on to 
write a second work, which began with the Resur- 
rection appearances]. If so, the first work, 7.e. the 
Gospel, would bein Aramaic. (6) Blass thinks that 
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the various readings in the present MSS of Mk., 
and those shown by Patristic quotations, are relics 
of different translations of an original Aramaic. 

In reviewing these considerations, we must re- 
mark that Dr. Blass’s first argument rests on pure 
conjecture. Why should Mark be the writer of the 
supposed Aramaic source of Ac 1-12? Andif so, 
why must he have written two books in the same 
language? He was, confessedly bilingual, able to 
write in both Greek and Aramaic. This argument, 
then, is a halting one. And the second seems 
scarcely less precarious. The suggestions of Mr. 
Allen are more substantial. But these also appear 
to be inconclusive. They certainly show that the 
Aramaic tinge, strong in all the Synopties, is 
strongest in Mark. But this need mean no more 
than that Aramaic was St. Mark’s native language, 
that in which he thought, as most of the Pales- 
tinian Jews would do. The Greek spoken in Pales- 
tine was doubtless saturated with Aramaic forms 
and idioms, and Mark, whose style is compara- 
tively unpolished, discarded them less than the 
other Synoptists. The theory of an Aramaic ori- 
ginal has some formidable difficulties to overcome. 
Papias had evidently never heard of any but a 
Greek Mk., and no ecclesiastical writer suggests 
that the latter is a translation. The external 
evidence is all against the hypothesis which we 
have been examining. But so, also, when we look 
closely, is the internal evidence. It is true that 
there are many Aramaisms in Mark. Of these, 
however, we may dismiss, for our present purpose, 
the proper names, which would be used in Palestine 
equally whether an author wrote in Aramaic or 
in Greek. The influence of Aramaic grammar and 
diction may also probably be dismissed, seeing 
that the writer doubtless thought in Aramaic. 
There remain, then, the suggestions of mistrans- 
lation, which, however, are too ingenious for veri- 
similitude, and the transliterations like Talitha 
Cum. But the fact that practically in each case 
of transliteration a Greek interpretation is added, 
is fatal to the idea that we have here traces of a 
conservative translator’ who incorporated bodily 
the words which he found in the book before him. 
As Swete remarks (S¢. Mark, p. xlii), a translator 
might have either translated the Aramaic or trans- 
literated it; but transliteration followed by in- 
terpretation savours of an original writer. A still 
more fatal objection is the freshness of the style of 
our Gospel. Even the best translation loses the 
individuality of the author. But here we have a 
book in which the individuality is most strongly 
marked, It can hardly be a second-hand repro- 
duction of any one’s work. 

If the Aramaic-original theory be true, we must 
put back the date considerably, as Mr. Allen (oc. 
cit.) sees, probably to a date before A.D. 60; and 
then the Gospel is not likely to have been written 
in Rome. In this last detail the ecclesiastical 
testimony is again contradicted by the theory. 

There is a line of argument which, though inter- 
esting, does not really bear on this question. In 
54, for radeOd or rad0d, D has dafird, supported 
by Old Latin tabitha, or thabitha, or thabita, as 
if the girl’s name were Tabitha (cf. Ac 97°), In 


a Syriae text the transition from {duX2Z to 


(A222 would be easy. The Old Latin MS e¢ 
has the curious reading ‘tabea acultha quod est 
interpretatum puella puella tibi dico exsurge.’ 
But these variations show nothing as to the ori- 
ginal language of Mk.; they show only that D 
and the Old Latin MSS were directly or indirectly 
influenced by the Syriac versions (see Chase, Syro- 
Latin Text of the Gospels, p. 109 f.). 

Finally, we must consider the statement of some 
cursive Greek MSS, that the Gospel was written 


in Latin (‘Pwyaiori), They add that it was written 
in Rome, and this is no doubt the explanation of 
the other statement. It was supposed that if 
Rome was the place of writing, the Gospel must 
have been written in Latin. But this deduction is 
known to be without warrant. Those in Rome for 
whom the Gospel was written would speak Greek, 
St. Paul wrote to the Christian community in 
Rome in Greek, and St. Clement wrote from Rome 
in the same language. Further, even a cursory 
examination of Mk. shows that, whatever it is, it 
is not a translation into Greek from Latin. Thus 
this idea may be very briefly dismissed. 

vi. THE LAST TWELVE VERSES.—The question 
of the end of the Gospel is one of great difficulty, 
whatever view we take of the paragraph which 
now brings it to a close. An endeavour will be 
made in this section to state and weigh all the 
principal arguments; it would seem that neither 
the supporters nor the impugners of the present 
ending have quite done justice to the strength of 
the arguments on the other side. The facts to be 
considered are as follows. There are three ways 
of ending the Gospel. The first, here called the 
‘Short Ending,’ stops at 16° édoBodvro ydp. The 
second, here cited as the ‘ Long Ending,’ is that of 
our ordinary Bibles (16°°°), the last twelve verses. 
But there is also a third, here called the ‘ Inter- 
mediate Ending,’ which runs as follows: mdvra 6é 
TH Tapnyyehueva Tots wept Tov Iérpov cuvrduws €&ry- 
yerlav. wera O€ Tadra Kal avdros 6 Incods [épdvn avrots 
kal] dro dvarodjs Kal dxpu dUoews eEatréoreiev Ov abtav 
TO tepdv Kal &POaproy Kypvyma THs alwvlov ocwrnplas. 
‘And they immediately (or briefly) made known 
all things that had been commanded (them) to 
those about Peter. And after this Jesus himself 
[appeared to them and] sent out by means of them 
from the East even to the West the holy and in- 
corruptible preaching of the eternal salvation.’ 
This ending‘is found in four minor uncials, L 
(Codex Regius, 8th cent.), 1! (Fragmentum Sinaiti- 
cum, 7th cent.), p (Fragm. Parisiense, 8th cent.), 
and v (Codex Athous Laure, 8th or 9th cent.), in 
all of them as an alternative to the Long Ending, 
though it would appear that the archetype of the 
first three, at any rate, ended at 16°. The Inter- 
mediate Ending is also found in the Old Latin 4, 
standing alone, in several MSS of the Ethiopic 
prefixed to the Long Ending, and in the margin of 
syr hkl, of two Bohairic MSS, and of a cursive Greek 
MS. No one maintains its genuineness; it is 
clearly written as an end to the Gospel, and is not 
an independent fragment. It is probably due to 
an early scribe, who wrote it either because he had 
before him the Long Ending and objected to it, or 
because he had before him the Short Ending and 
thought it abrupt. Swete (S¢. Mark, p. eviii) con- 
jectures that he was a Western, because of the 
emphasis laid on the West. Nestle makes him an 
Egyptian, without giving reasons (Hastings’ DB 
ili. 13). Dobschiitz (7U xi. 1, p. 73f., quoted by 
Swete) thinks that the ending is part of the 
‘Preaching of Peter’; but the internal evidence is 
against this (see above). It is not found in any of 
the Fathers. Its presence, however, bears materi- 
ally on the whole question. The only variation in 
the readings that need be mentioned is that éddy7 
avrois kal, Which the sense clearly demands, is 
omitted by L1, atrots cal is omitted by Y, and xal 
by all the Greek codices,—it has to be supplied 
from the versions. 

The Short Ending is found in NB, syr %, and 
also in the oldest MSS of the Armenian and 
Ethiopie versions. Eusebius says (ad Marin. 
Quest. 1, vol. 4) that the Long Ending was not in 
the ‘accurate copies’ of his day; later writers 
copy Eusebius, and do not add to our knowledge. 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Athanasius, and Cyril of 
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Jerusalem are silent about the Long Ending; and 
this would be very significant if it were not that 
Cyril of Alexandria and Theodoret are also silent, 
though they must have known verses which were 
in wide circulation in their time. Here we must 
note, further, that the fact that the Short Ending 
could scarcely have been the original close of the 
Gospel (see below), is no argument for the genuine- 
ness of the other two extant endings. 

The Long Ending is found in practically all 
the authorities except those mentioned above—in 
almost all the uncials and ecursives, the lectionaries, 
in the great majority of versions. It is explicitly 
quoted by Irenzeus as a genuine part of Mk. (iil. 
10. 6: ‘in fine autem evangelii ait Marcus, Et 
quidem Dominus Jesus,’ ete. =Mk 16%). It is also 
probably referred to by Justin (Apol. i. 45: éfen- 
Odvres mavraxod éxjpviav=Mk 16); possibly by 
‘Barnabas’ (xv. 9, davepwhels avéBn eis ovpavods ; cf. 
Mk 16 égavepsén) and Hermas (Stim. IX. xxv. 1, 2; 
ef. Mk 16%). But these last two cases are quite 
uncertain, and there is no evidence at all that any 
Father before Irenzeus knew these verses as part of 
the Gospel ; they may have known them from some 
other writer. Dr. Salmon argues with some force 
(Introd., appendix to Lect. ix.) that though 8B 
have not got these verses, yet in this part they 
are copied from one archetype which probably 
did contain them. The scribes seem to have pur- 
posely omitted something which was in the arche- 
type, leaving a blank or distending the writing, 
and that something mus*+ have been of about the 
same length as the Long Ending. Salmon con- 
jectures that the scribes of 8 and B were of the 
school of Eusebius, and that they left out these 
verses, though they had them in their original, 
because Eusebius disapproved of them. No writer 
before Eusebius is known to have rejected them, 
and their presence in all later MSS shows that 
the successors of Eusebius, in spite of his great 
authority, did not follow his judgment in the 
matter. If, however, Salmon’s argument on this 
part of the subject is sound, and if 8B when cross- 
examined give evidence, as he says, for the dis- 
puted ending and not against it, yet the absence 
of the ending in syrs™ and in Eusebius’ ‘more 
accurate copies’ remains a stumbling-block to 
accepting the further inference that the Long 
Ending is genuine. Mr. F. C. Conybeare has sug- 
gested (Hxpositor, 4th series, vill. 241) that these 
verses are the work of the Aristion mentioned by 
Papias as one of our Lord’s disciples. In an Ar- 
menian MS. of the Gospels written A.D. 986 (only 
discovered in 1891), the Long Ending is said to be 
‘of the presbyter Ariston,’ and it is not unreason- 
able to understand Aristion to be meant, the 
iota having fallen in transcription into Armenian. 
But the evidence is too late to be of much worth. 

The internal evidence is important. It is freely 
admitted by the supporters of the Long Ending 
that its style and vocabulary are entirely different 
from those of the main part of the Gospel; and 
this consideration is decisive against the author- 
ship being the same. But this does not at once 
bring us to a solution of all our difficulties. As 
far as style goes, it does not necessarily follow that 
the Long Ending is not by St. Mark. Salmon (oc. 
cit.) suggests that our Second Gospel is, in its 
present form, the latest of the Synopties, St. Mark 
having, indeed, followed the written Petrine tra- 
dition more faithfully than the others, and having 
incorporated it in his Gospel almost in its own 
words, prefixing 1 and adding 16°*-, inserting 
also various editorial touches (for which see § vii. 2 
below). Certainly both the first fifteen and the 
last twelve verses of our Gospel show the same 
system of summarizing events,—Salmon suggests 
that it was these two passages which led Augustine 
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to call Mark an abbreviator of Matthew,—and so 
far they might be by the same author. Yet the 
style of the ‘preface’ and that of the ‘appendix’ 
are not similar. A greater objection to this view 
is that it supposes in reality a Peter-Gospel not 
written by St. Mark; but ecclesiastical writers 
never represent St. Peter as writing a Gospel, 
either by himself or by any scribe or ‘interpreter’ 
except St. Mark. For we notice that this theory 
will not bear the weight of the additional hypo- 
thesis (not Salmon’s), that St. Mark wrote a first 
edition, perhaps at Rome, and afterwards a later 
one, with added matter, perhaps at Alexandria. 
The style-arguinent is decisively against this; more- 
over, some traces of the original ending would have 
survived, and the Church to which he gave his first 
edition would have preserved the words with which 
that edition closed. 

There is one consideration which seems to the 
present writer decisive against Dr. Salmon’s view. 
The Long Ending could not, like the Intermediate 
one, have been written—whether by Mark or by 
another—expressly to finish the Gospel left un- 
finished at 168. For the beginning of v.® is not 
continuous with v.§. The subject of é¢dv7 had evi- 
dently been indicated in the sentence which had 
preceded; yet the necessary ‘Jesus’ cannot be 
understood from anything in v.*. Further, Mary 
Magdalene is introduced in v.° as a new person,— 
she is indicated as one map’ jjs éxBeBAjKker erra 
datudvia,—though she had just been mentioned by 
name in 15%: 47 16', and though she was one of the 
women spoken of throughout the eight verses pre- 
ceding the Long Ending. This paragraph, then, 
must be a fragment of a larger work, and could not 
have been composed on purpose to end the Gospel. 
It is, indeed, too much to say that it is a summary 
of events of the Forty Days, complete in itself, 
but at least it fits very badly on to the rest of the 
Gospel. 

The presence of the Intermediate Ending also 
militates against the last twelve verses being the 
work of St. Mark. It shows that in very early 
times, how early we cannot say, these verses 
were not unanimously received. The evidence of 
Irenzeus, however, shows that they were adopted 
as an ending to the Gospel not later than the 
middle of the 2nd century. 

We must probably, then, dismiss the idea that 
either the Long or the Intermediate Ending was 
the work of the Second Evangelist. We have, how- 
ever, still to consider the problem suggested by 
the Short Ending. 

It is inconceivable that 168, with its abrupt and 
inauspicious époodvyro yap, could possibly be the 
end of a Gospel; indeed, it seems to stop in the 
middle of a sentence. Against this it is said that 
abrupt terminations are not unknown in Greek 
literature (see Salmond in Hastings’ DB iii. 253). 
Yet in this case such an idea is hardly tenable. It 
is very unlikely that the Gospel should deliber- 
ately end without any incident of the risen life of 
our Lord and with a note of terror. We have 
therefore to suppose a lost ending ; and the ditfi- 
culty of accounting for its total disappearance is 
the strongest argument of the supporters of the 
last twelve verses. It is not sufficient to pass it 
by, as is often done by those who impugn them, as 
a matter of little importance. 

It is suggested that the last leaf of the original 
was early lost, and that the other extant endings 
were supplied to take its place. The last leaf of a 
MS is undoubtedly the very one which is most 
likely, after much use, to disappear. Dr. Salmon 
points out (loc. cit.) that this idea is based on the 
supposition that the original completely disappeared. 
The hypothesis of a lost leaf would account for a 
partial circulation of shorter copies, but for the 
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complete disappearance of the old ending only if it 
was Mark’s own autograph that lost its leaf before 
any copy was made from it. But it is difficult to 
suppose that only one MS of the Gospel existed in 
Mark’s lifetime, and that his autograph was not 
copied till he died; and if the leaf fell in Mark’s 
lifetime before the autograph was copied, why did 
not Mark write another? 

There is an equalh difficulty in the kindred sup- 
ae that the Gospel was left accidentally un- 

nished at 16°. Salmon asks why, if Mark died 
before completing his work, the disciple who gave 
the work to the world did not add a suitable end- 
ing, as Tertius added something to Romans (16%), 
and the presbyters (probably) to the Fourth Gospel 
(Jn 21%)? If suitable endings were added after- 
wards, why not at the time when the Gospel was 
first published? And this supposition is against 
the ecclesiastical testimony, which makes Mark 
finish his Gospel, and in some cases makes him 
take it to Egypt. 

It cannot be said that these difficulties have been 
very satisfactorily met. Perhaps in our present 
state of knowledge the best solution of them is 
that of Dean Armitage Robinson, who suggests 
(Study of the Gospels, p. 5) that the Second Gospel 
was not highly esteemed in the 2nd cent., and that 
all copies pone but one, which lost its leaf. 
We know that the Gospel was neglected later on 
(see above, § ii.), chiefly on account of its short- 
ness, and because it apparently adds little to our 
information. This may well have been the case 
early in the 2nd cent.; and if that be so, the circula- 
tion of it would not have been nearly so large as 
that of the other Gospels. It is not, however, 
necessary to put the loss of the leaf so late. The 
same state of things might well have existed im- 
mediately after St. Mark’s death. 

The difficulties on neither side can be neglected. 
But our verdict must be given after weighing 
probabilities, and to the present writer they seem 
overwhelmingly to preponderate against the Markan 
authorship of the last twelve verses, or even against 
their being a real ending of the Gospel at all. But 
they are, nevertheless, like the Pericope Adultere, 
an exceedingly ancient and authoritative record of 
the words and deeds narrated in them. 

vii. Is OUR SECOND GOSPEL THE ORIGINAL 
WHICH LAY BEFORE THE FIRST AND THIRD 
EVANGELISTS ?— Those who in the present day 
answer this question in the negative usually take 
a different line from that taken by Baur and his 
school. They regard our present canonical Gospel 
as an edited and augmented form of the original, 
yet as retaining almost all the characteristic fea- 
tures of that original. This hypothesis is much 
more tenable than the Tiibingen theory, which 
made all our Synoptic Gospels 2nd cent. produc- 
tions, and held that the Mk. known to Papias was 
not our Mk., but something entirely different. 
These two hypotheses are, in reality, inconsistent, 
and must be considered separately. [For an attempt 
partially to combine them see Sanday’s Gosp. in 
Sec. Cent. v. 2, written in 1876, and not since re- 
printed. It is not known if Dr. Sanday would 
still maintain the opinions which he then held]. 

4. Baur, Schleiermacher, Wendt, Davidson, 
Renan, and others substantially agree in holding 
the latter hypothesis. Papias says that St. Mark 
wrote Christ’s words and deeds ‘accurately’ but 
‘not in order’ (see above, § ii.). From this it is 
concluded that the Mk. of Papias (‘ Ur-Marcus’) 
was not written ‘in order,’ but was a disjointed 
collection of speeches and anecdotes; and, further, 
was not a Gospel in our later sense of the word, 
but something of the nature of the Clementine 
Homilies, a record of the sayings and teachings of 
Peter. Again, Papias says that Matthew com- 
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posed the ‘oracles’ (Ady.a) in the Hebrew language, 
and each one interpreted them (jpujvevoe, aorist— 
the interpreting did not go on in Papias’ own day) 
as he could. We need not here discuss the ques- 
tion of the original language of Mt., but the argu- 
ment which we are now considering is that, whereas 
our present Gospels resemble one another in general 
plan, and to a great extent in detail, the Mt. of 
Papias was very different from his Mk., the former 
being a collection of discourses, the latter a narra- 
tive of the words and deeds of Christ. . Renan (Vie 
de Jésus, p. xxii) supposes that Matthew wrote the 
discourses and Mark the anecdotes about Christ, 
and that by assimilation our present Mt. and 
Mk. took their shape, the former assimilating the 
anecdotes and adding them to the discourses, the 
latter adopting the reverse process. A further 
argument on the same side has been drawn from 
the evidence of Justin Martyr (see above, § ii.), 
who constantly quotes the Evangelic narrative, 
but in words that in many cases differ from our 
canonical Synoptics, so that if he had the latter 
before him, we cannot always be sure which he is 
quoting; we need not here consider whether he 
used the Fourth Gospel. The conclusion which at 
one time used to be drawn from Justin’s quota- 
tions, and from his mentioning one or two things 
not found in the canonical texts, e.g. that Christ 
was born in a cave, and that the Magi came from 
Arabia, was that he used Gospels different from 
those which we now have. Perhaps also we should 
insert under this head the fact that a comparatively 
long section in Mk. (6%-875) is omitted by Luke, 
from which it is argued by some that Luke’s Mk. 
was not the same as our own. It is also argued 
that the records of the Two Feedings show that our 
Mk. is a compilation from two separate originals, 
one of which narrated the feeding of the 5000, the 
other of the 4000, and that it cannot be the work, 
directly or indirectly, of an eye-witness. 

When we consider these arguments, we are 
struck by the fact that they assume several dis- 
putable points, It is not at all clear that Papias 
meant that his Mk. was an unconnected collection 
of anecdotes ; it is quite as probable that he meant 
that he did not approve of the chronological order 
of Mk.; and, as we have seen (§ ii.), St. Luke was 
perhaps of the same opinion. It is also assumed as 
obvious that Papias meant only ‘discourses’ by 
oyia. Certainly that is the primary meaning of 
the word. But its use in the sense of ‘oracles,’ 
i.e. the inspired Scriptures, is quite common in 
early Christian times. In Ro 3? ra Nébyia Tot Oeod 
may, indeed, refer only to God’s sayings (as Sanday- 
Headlam, in loc.; see also Sanday, Gosp. in Second 
Cent. p. 155), but it is more natural to refer it to 
the whole of OT. Sanday-Headlam remark that 
from the time of Philo onwards the word was used 
of any sacred writing, whether discourse or narra- 
tive. Thus, then, we cannot assume without argu- 
ment that Papias meant only discourses by \éya. 
Eusebius (H# iii. 39) tells us that Papias’ own 
work was called Aoyiwy kupiaxay eEnryjoers (v.0. €&7- 
ynots), and Papias clearly did not deal only with 
our Lord’s sayings. It is at least quite possible 
that Papias uses the word Aéya as equivalent to 
our ‘Gospel’ (so Westcott, Canon, p. 80 n.; Light- 
foot, Ess. on Sup. Rel. pp. 155 n., 171f.). If_so, 
the argument from the dissimilarity of Papias’ Mt. 
and Mk. breaks down. But even supposing (as 
living scholars are more willing to grant than were 
Lightfoot and Westcott) that \éya in Papias means 
‘discourses,’ his words do not necessarily mean 
that Matthew wrote sayings only; and we shall 
be led to the contrary opinion by @ great difficulty 
that meets the hypothesis in question at the out- 
set. There was no time for the process imagined 
by Renan to take place. Such a process would 
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take a very much longer time in its development 
than can by any possibility be allowed. And a 
fatal objection to the hypothesis is that the result 
would not be that which as a matter of fact 
has taken place. We should have had a great 
number of variant Gospels, and the earlier the 
copies the greater would have been the variations. 
We should have had no certainty as to which 
Gospel could rightly claim any given incident, 
and there would have been in an aggravated form 
the textual conditions that we find in the case of 
the Pericope Adultere, which appears sometimes 
in one Gospel and sometimes in another. In reality 
the four Gospels are perfectly distinct, and have 
been so as far back as we have any copies of them, 
the earliest MSS showing as distinct a division 
between them as the later ones (see Salmon, Jntrod. 
Lect. vii.; Lightfoot, op. cit. p. 1721f.). Justin 
Martyr tells us that the ‘memoirs of the Apostles’ 
(i.e. the Gospels) were read at Christian worship in 
his time (Apod. i. 67). If the Gospels then read 
were our canonical Gospels, there is not sufficient 
time between Papias and Justin for such a revolu- 
tion to have taken place as is supposed. If, on the 
other hand, Justin used the supposed ‘ original 
Matthew’ and ‘original Mark,’ there is not time 
between him and Irenzus for the same thing to 
have happened. As a matter of fact, it is now 
generally held that Justin knew at least our Syn- 
optic Gospels. This does not mean that he had no 
other sources of information, such as oral tradition, 
or even that he did not borrow from an ‘apocry- 
phal’ Gospel; the ‘cave’ at Bethlehem, for ex- 
ample, may well have come from some one or 
other of such sources. But a careful analysis of 
his quotations fram OT shows that he varies from 
the true text in these quite as much as in his 
Gospel quotations; and most of the variations 
probably arise from his trusting to memory. The 
difficulty of turning to a manuscript without 
divisions, even for words, is so great, that the 
memory would be trusted in a far greater degree 
than with us who have printed Bibles. And, as 
we should have conjectured, Justin is much more 
accurate in his longer quotations, where he would 
be obliged to refer to his manuscript, than in his 
shorter ones, where it would be less necessary to 
do so (see, further, Sanday, Gospels in Second Cent. 
ch. ii.; Salmon, Jnérod. Lect. vi.). Moreover, we 
may remark that an ‘original Mark’ could not 
have disappeared without Teaving any trace; we 
should have found some quotations from it, or 
some reference to its being dispossessed by a more 
modern successor. And the autoptic argument 
(above, § iii. 2) comes in here with overwhelming 
force. Our Mk. could not have had its fresh, lifelike 
character, its evidence of first-hand knowledge, if 
Renan’s idea were true. 

The argument from the omission by Luke of a 
Markan section is inconclusive. He had a long 
section to introduce (§ iii. 4 (a) above), and it was 
natural for him to omit something, to make room 
for his new matter. The section of Mk. is found, 
in the same order, in Mt., and therefore, if this 
argument held good, it would be necessary to 
suppose that, while Luke used an ‘ original Mark,’ 
the First Evangelist used our present one. Also, 
two incidents in this section are referred to shortly 
in Lk., the seeking of a sign and the leaven of the 
Pharisees (Lk 11)* °° 121). The conclusion from 
‘doublets’ is very insecure. There is no reason 
why there should not have been two Feedings. 

2. The hypothesis that our present Mk. is an 
‘edited’ form of the Gospel which was used by 
Matthew and Luke, is in reality quite different 
from that which has just been considered. For it 
supposes that our Second Gospel is very like the 
original, differing from it only by the insertion 


of a few editorial touches, at the most by the 
addition of a few paragraphs; whereas the other 
hypothesis supposes our Mk. to be entirely differ- 
ent from the original Gospel. Dr. Salmon pro- 
poses one form of the hypothesis which we have 
now reached (Introd. Lect. ix. s.f.). He suggests 
that our Second Gospel is at once the oldest and 
the youngest of the three Synoptics; the oldest 
as giving most nearly the very words in which 
the Apostolic traditions were delivered, the young- 
est as respects the date when the independent 
traditions were set in their present framework. 
This opinion is largely influenced by his view 
that the Long Ending is really Markan (see above, 
§ vi.). He supposes that Mark added, besides the 
first fifteen and the last twelve verses, some other 
slight portions; and that the remarks about un- 
belief 3° 6° °?, which are not found in the other 
Synoptics, are by the writer of the Long Ending 
(cf. 1611: °t-), i.e. by St. Mark, as the editor of the 
Petrine Tradition. From an opposite standpoint, 
Schmiedel (Hncyc. Bibl. ii. 1844, 1848, 1850f.) 
thinks that the canonical Mk. is a later edition, 
and that several things in it are ‘secondary’ to 
Mt. and Luke. One leading consideration urged 
by him (also by Sanday, Gosp. in Second Cent. 
vy. § 2, p. 149) is that Mt. and Lk. often agree 
against Mk. ; therefore, unless the First Evan- 
gelist knew the Third Gospel, or the Third 
Evangelist the First (both of which suppositions 
are confessedly improbable), they must have had 
a form of Mk. which is not ours. But this assumes 
too much; it supposes that the First and Third 
Evangelists had no other source (besides Mk.) than 
a collection of discourses, 7.e. that the ‘non- 
Markan document’ could not have been a history 
parallel to Mark. As Schmiedel himself rightly 
says, this assumption is not necessarily true. But 
if so, his argument, given above, has little weight. 
There is no reason why Mt. and Lk. should not 
have got their agreements as against Mk. from 
the non-Markan source. There is no reason to 
believe that the latter carefully avoided every- 
thing contained in the Petrine tradition; and if 
it included some things which were in that tradi- 
tion, there is no reason why Matthew and Luke 
should not sometimes have followed it in prefer- 
ence. 

As this question of agreement of Mt. and Lk. 
against Mk. is of great importance in forming a 
judgment about the Second Gospel, it is were 
to consider some details. As examples, it will 
suffice to give instances from the first few chap- 
ters: Mk 18 wvevuware ayiw=Mt. Lk. mv. ay. kat 
mupt; 131, Mt. inserts 7yép0n kal, Lk. davacraoa ; 
1” and 2?, Mt. Lk. insert (but in different ways) 
idoU ; 23 pépovres, Mt. Lk. insert (but in different 
ways) él kAivns ; 2! e&p\Oev Eumpocdey ravTwv=Mt. 
Lk. drfdOev els rov otkov avrod; ib. ééloracGar= Mt. 
epoBnOnoav=Lk. émrAhoOnoav pbBovu ; 2?" 6 otvos amdX- 
Nurat, K.7.., Mt. inserts éxxe?rar, Lk. éxxvOjoerar, and 
both transpose déAX. ; 7b. dd oivor véoy, x.7.d., Mt. 
inserts Bdddover, Lk. BAyTéov, but both come from 
the BédXe (Mt. BddAovor) which had just preceded ; 
3184, Mt. Lk. insert ‘his brother’ (Mt. nomina- 
tive, Lk. accusative), and both transfer Andrew 
to a place just after Peter; 3%, Mt. inserts eldws 
6é Tas évOuunoes aitav, Lk. a’ros dé eldws airav Ta 
Siavonuara; 44, Mt. Lk. insert yvdvar (see above, 
§ iii. 4 (h)); 4%, Mt. Lk. insert dv \aBav dvOpwrros ; 
527 #Waro rou twattov avrod, Mt. Lk. insert 700 xpaczé- 
dov. The other chapters give similar results ; ¢.g. 
Mk 14%, Mt. Lk. insert rls éorw 6 maloas ce; 14”, 
Mt. and (?) Lk. insert xal é&eOay Ew Exavoev Tikpos 
(but see § iii. 4 (2) above). These changes, or most 
of them, could not, as Sanday (oc. cit.) points out, 
have been accidental. The same cannot be said of 
the great majority of the instances often quoted of 
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supposed agreement of Mt.-Lk. against Mk. ; most 
of them are so minute and unimportant that they 
do not argue any common bond between the First 
and Third Evangelists except common sense. 

Now, the argument which we are considering 
suggests that these inserted phrases were originally 
in Mk., but were omitted or altered by a later 
editor. Is this in the least probable? There is 
no reason that we can conceive why they should 
have been omitted or altered. In some cases it 
is most improbable that anything of the kind 
should have happened, for it would mean the 
introduction by a later editor of harsh or difficult 

hrases not found in Mt. or Lk. (see § iii. 4(A) above). 

n the other hand, the theory that the non- 
Markan source or sources used by Matthew and 
Luke contained narrative as well as discourses 
has all the marks of probability, to put the matter 
at the lowest. See, for example, the non-Markan 
pe ceraphe collected in the second division of 

right’s Synopsis, which contains the narratives 
of the Temptation and of the Baptist’s preaching ; 
and there are many others. If this be the case, 
the result is exactly what we should expect. 
Matthew and Luke sometimes follow Mark rather 
than the non-Markan source; sometimes one 
follows the one and the other the other ; and some- 
times both follow the non-Markan source. Pro- 
bably no one would have thought otherwise but for 
presuppositions founded on the Adya sentence of 
Papias. 

ut Schmiedel (/oc. cit.) finds in certain passages 
indications of our Mk. being ‘secondary’ to Mt. 
and Luke. Such are 3% rdyra ddeOjoerac Tots viois 
Tv dvOpHmrwv, where || Mt 12° has dv@pwHras, but 
goes on to say: ‘Whosoever shall speak a word 
against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him.’ 
The supposition is that the editor of our Mk. did 
not like this latter phrase, which had been common 
to Mt. and the original Mk., and omitted it, but 
kept the words ‘Son of Man’ by altering the 
avOpHras of Mt. to rots viois r&v dvOpdrwrv. It 
seems much more probable that Matthew got the 
additional sentence from the non-Markan source ; 
and Mark’s ‘sons of men’ as equivalent to ‘men,’ 
a common Semitic idiom, is on a par with his 
other Aramaisms (see § vi. above). In 7”? occurs 
a phrase, ‘Let the children first be filled,’ which 
is not in Mt., and is thought by Schmiedel to be 
an insertion in our Mk., showing ‘some aversion 
to Jewish particularism,’ as toning down our 
Lord’s answer. Yet Mt 8" shows much more 
‘aversion.’ In 9! the phrase ‘the kingdom of God 
come (éAmAvviav) in (with) power ’ is thought to be 
a correction of ‘the Son of man coming (épyduevov) 
in his kingdom,’ Mt 16, as postponing the 
Parousia, which the result showed to be not so 
near as was at first believed. Here Luke (9?’) has 
‘the kingdom of God’ simply, which at least shows 
no priority to Mark. It is much more likely that 
‘the kingdom of God,’ with or without the addi- 
tion ‘come in (with) power,’ was our Lord’s own 
phrase, and that Matthew, as is his wont, gives 
the explanation, no doubt prompted by the belief 
of the first age that Jesus would return in the 
lifetime of those ‘standing here’ (see Sanday in 
Hastings’ DB ii. 635). The awkward turn‘of the 
wording in 91, used above (§ iii. 4 (#)) as an indica- 
tion of Mk.’s priority, Matthew smoothing down 
an awkward phrase, is held by Schmiedel to show 
our Mk.’s ‘secondary’ character; he thinks that 
our Mk. has introduced a ‘sense-destroying paren- 
thesis ’—surely a very strange thing for an editor 
to do, whatever an original author might have 
done. In 11” we find 6 rarhp budy 6 év rots odpavots 
(where || Mt. has 6 7. &. 6 o¥pdvos), the only Markan 
instance (perhaps 11° of TRis an interpolation) of an 
express characteristic of Mt., and it is thought to 
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be an editorial addition. This argument, however, 
would necessitate the supposition that the first 
clause of the Lord’s Prayer, as given in Mt., was 
an invention of the First Evangelist, which is very 
unlikely. It is true that the shorter or Lukan 
form shows much of Luke’s style, and some of the 
differences between it and the Matthean form 
seem to be due to Luke himself (see Plummer on 
Lk 11'), the Matthzean form being probably nearer 
the original; and Dr. Chase supposes that the 
first Christians adapted the prayer for liturgical 
use (7S, Camb., i. 3). But it is quite unnecessary 
to suppose that the phrase ‘Our Father which art 
in heaven’ was first found in Matthew. From 
Mark’s account of the Wicked Husbandmen (12”*-), 
where one messenger is mentioned on each occa- 
sion, and then, ‘in a quite unnecessary and even 
disturbing manner,’ many others, Schmiedel argues 
the priority of Mt., where several servants are 
sent on ek occasion. It is hard to see any force 
in this. Matthew is as likely to have corrected 
Mark (if it be a correction) as our Mk. to have intro- 
duced a gratuitous inconsistency (if it be an incon- 
sistency) under the influence of Matthew. In the 
discourse on the Coming of the Son of Man, after 
the account of the afflictions, Mk 13% has: ‘In 
those days, after that tribulation, the sun shall be 
darkened,’ while || Mt. has ‘immediately after,’ 
etc. This is said to show the posteriority of a 
supposed Markan editor who desires to postpone 
the Parousia, as in the case of 9! (above); but as 
there, so here, it is more probable that Matthew’s 
eJ0éws is an explanation, and Mark’s év éxelvacs rats 
juépats is our Lord’s own phrase, or nearly so. 

Thus, although there is nothing in the nature of 
things why our Second Gospel should not be an 
edited form of the original document that lay 
before Matthew and Luke, the reasons alleged 
by Schmiedel will hardly convince us that this is 
the case. Salmon’s argument really depends on 
the view taken of the last twelve verses (see above, 
§ vi.). Ifon other grounds we believe them to be 
by the writer who put our Second Gospel into its 
present shape, then we may accept his theory ; 
but if otherwise, the theory falls. 

If, however, we were to accept the hypothesis of 
a later editor, it would be of interest to trace the 
portions due to him. We may put aside Dr. 
Salmon’s suggestion (see above) of 1'-!5 3° 6% 5? 169%: 
unless we accept the appendix as a real ending to 
the Gospel. But we might hold that several para- 
graphs peculiar to Mk. are due to this supposed 
editor; such as 39-20-21 (accusation of madness 
by Jesus’ friends: though here we might equally 
hold that the omission in Mt. and Lk. is due to 
the same feeling as in § iii. 3 above), 4°°* (the 
seed growing secretly), 7°* (explanation about 
washings), 7°*-*7 (the healing of the deaf poyAdXos), 
82-26 (the blind man of Bethsaida), 14°% (the 
young man who fled naked), 15 (the names Alex- 
ander and Rufus). It might also be thought that 
the Aramaisms and Latinisms were due to such 
an editor (but see above, §§ iii. 4(f), (g), v.). These 
are points which are peculiar to our Gospel. 

But a consideration which militates against such 
a large amount of editing is that our Mk. retains 
at once the original roughness and the original 
freshness of style. If the canonical Mk. is later 
than and influenced by Mt. and Lk., why did not 
its editor correct the mistakes and prune the 
vulgarisms and roughnesses as did Matthew and 
Luke? While, however, this seems to forbid the 
idea of any large amount of editing, it is certainly 
possible that a later editor has introduced a few 
phrases. Sir J. Hawkins (Hor. Synopt. p. 110) 
suggests the following as additions: 1! “Incod 
Xpicrod [also viod cob 2], 5! ds dicxiAror, 6°" Snvaplov 
dtaxociwv, 8 Kal Tod evayyeNlou, 94! bre Xpiorod éoré 
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(but see above, § ili. 4(2)), 1078 kal évexev rob evaryyeNlou, 
10° wera Siwyudv, 14° érdvw Synvaplwy tpraxoclwy, 1456 
Kal ioae al paprupiac ov foav, and so in 14° But 
even this hypothesis is not necessary; and on the 
whole the more probable solution seems to be that 
our Second Gospel is that which was used by the 
First and Third Evangelists; in fact, that Mark 
wrote first of all the Four, and that his work was 
known to the others. 
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A. J. MACLEAN. 

MARKET, MARKET-PLACE (d-yopd).—1. Local- 
ity and appearance.—The landscape of Palestine 
was characterized by the number of its villages 
and the absence of isolated dwelling-houses on 
the cultivated lands. This was due to the joint 
ownership and tillage of the village fields and to 
the importance of living together for common 
safety. The Oriental always lived in the midst of 
neighbours (Lk 15%°), and sought his home in ‘a 
city of habitation’ (Ps 107%). The Palestine 
village had a path of communication leading 
through it to other villages, and this thoroughfare, 
or the widest and most central part of it, became 
the market-place. A few small shops opened 
upon the roadway representing the simple village 
traffic in food and clothing, and the manual skill 
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of the carpenter and the blacksmith. In the larger 
towns the single shop of a kind became a street, 
row, or enclosed square devoted to the manufacture 
and sale of particular articles, each being thus 
known as the fruit-market, the shoe-makers’ street, 
or the khan of the silver-smiths (Jer 3771, Jn 5?). 

2. Uses and associations.—Beside the fountain 
or large tree of the market-place to which the 
village often owed its name and choice of locality, 
muleteers and other travellers rested their baggage 
animals, and told of what had happened by the 
way. There the elders of the village could be met 
with (Ac 16) *°), and the children naturally col- 
lected and played where there was most to be seen 
and heard (Lk 7%). In the market-place, day- 
labourers gathered at dawn from different quarters 
and waited to be engaged (Mt 20’). There men 
met and greetings were exchanged, a scale of dis- 
tinction being carefully observed, from the recogni- 
tion accorded to equals and neighbours up to the 
salutation offered to those whom it was prudent 
or becoming to hold in honour on account of 
seniority, family connexion, worldly prosperity, or 
religious position (Mt 23’, Lk 11%). On account 
of the coming and going of strangers and the im- 
portation of foreign wares, the Pharisee washed 
his hands on returning from the market, as he 
might have unavoidably or inadvertently touched 
something that was classified as defiling, or that 
had itself previously come into contact with what 
imparted such ceremonial defilement (Mk 7%). 

3. In Gentile towns.—Under the Greco-Roman 
influences the market-place of an Oriental city 
became a broad paved way, with a colonnade on 
each side marking off two side-walks for foot- 
passengers. Such was the agora of Ephesus (Ac 
16” 171”), leading in a direct line, with branching 
side streets of the ordinary kind, from the canal 
quay to the amphitheatre at the other end. The 
street called ‘Straight’ (9%) in Damascus was thus 
laid out. In Rome, the Forum was a similar 
localizing of trade and municipal business. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

MARKS OF JESUS.—See STIGMATA. 


MARRIAGE (I.).—1. Oriental estimate of mar- 
riage.—Of the three great events in family life 
—birth, marriage, and death—that of marriage 
was rendered important by the amount of con- 
sideration devoted to the choice of son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law, to the settlement of the custom- 
ary financial conditions, and to the arrangements 
connected with the wedding festivities. It was 
recognized as a step leading to grave consequences, 
for, in the case of a daughter, if the marriage 
should prove unsatisfactory, she would likely 
return to her former home discredited and un- 
happy, and there would be a feeling of irritation 
and injustice between the families concerned. An 
almost equal anxiety attended the arrival of the 
young wife to live with her husband’s parents, and 
to perform her duties under the often exacting 
superintendence of her mother-in-law. In a deci- 
sion thus affecting the whole circle of relatives, it 
was considered natural and inevitable that both 
the selection of the individual and the settlement 
of all financial matters should be decided by the 

arents and guardians of those about to be married. 
The impulsive self-will of Esau which showed 


itself in the contempt of his birthright, led him 
to set aside the above tradition by marrying two 
of the daughters of Heth (Gn 26%. * 274), Woman 
was not thought of as having a personal existence 
at her own disposal, but as a unit in the family, 
and under the protection and authority of her 


male relatives. In marriage she was practically 
the purchased possession of her husband, becoming 
bevilah to him as her baal, or owner and master. 
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2. Betrothal.—This was a binding transaction 
declaring the fact of prospective marriage, and 
specifying the terms agreed upon by the contract- 
ing parties, that is, by those acting on their be- 
half. Although in both families the intention of 
marriage might have been decided upon by the 

arents from the infancy of their children, yet the 
ormality of betrothal was not proceeded with 
until marriage could be regarded as a possibility 
in the near future. On the one hand, it was un- 
desirable to make gifts or pay an instalment in 
a compact that might never be implemented by 
marriage, and, on the other hand, it was equally 
undesirable to dedicate a daughter to one who 
might not live to undertake her support, and thus 
cause her to be regarded as a widow. During a 
prolonged interval the man might move to another 
part of the land or fail to carry out the betrothal 
stipulations, and then the intended bride would 
require to get a writing of divorce or separation 
before she could be betrothed or married to 
another. While the act of betrothal by the pre- 
sence of witnesses and the assemblage of friends 
had the importance of a ceremonial function, yet 
the spirit of bargaining was generally so keenly 
aroused, and the process of compromise so pro- 
tracted and complex, that the situation scarcely 
admitted of immediate marriage rejoicings. Be- 
sides, it frequently happened that an interval of 
time was needed in order that the bridegroom 
might render the stipulated service, or acquire the 
sum of money agreed upon as the present to be 
given to the father and brothers of the bride. 
Thus there was usually an interval of a year or 
two, or it might be of several years, between the 
betrothal and the celebration of marriage. 

3. Ceremony of marriage.—As a welcome sequel 
following in due time upon the discussion and 
settlement of the marriage portion and similar 
matters, the wedding itself was always an occasion 
of joyful festivity and congratulation. (a) Place. 
—While in ancient times the marriage doubtless 
took place occasionally in the home of the bride, 
yet the fact that the bridegroom came to claim 
one who had become his by the fulfilment of 
assigned conditions, and further, the widespread 
tradition of forcible opposition to her removal 
from her people, point to the greater frequency of 
marriage in the house of the bridegroom’s parents. 
Thither the bride was conducted by a company of 
friends, carrying also her personal outfit and house- 
hold belongings. If her people were of the peasant 
class, and she was merely passing to a neigh- 
bouring village, she would be already in her bridal 
dress and seated upon a led horse or mule, while 
in front of the procession young men and maidens 
individually engaged in sword-play and dancing. 
Tn the larger villages, such as Bethlehem and Naza- 
reth, the robing of the bride was more elaborate, 
and was carried out by the help of women after her 
arrival at the new home. On that day, the bride- 
groom, instead of following the primitive custom 
of going to claim his bride or to meet her proces- 
sion on the way, remained absent from the house 
with his relatives or friends until all preparations 
had been fully made. 

(6) Time.—The marriage generally took place in 
the evening, so that those coming from a distance 
might not fail to arrive, and those who were occu- 
ai during the day might have liberty to attend. 

uring the evening, as he sat among his friends, 
the bridegroom, in the exercise of his prerogative 
as the chief person concerned, signified his desire to 
move homewards. Upon this the wedding proces- 
sion was formed. Lanterns and torches were lit to 
guide him and his companions through the dark, 
silent streets. Those who were waiting to see the 
procession pass raised the peculiar Oriental cry of 


marriage festivity, and thus, as the cry was taken 
up, the fact of his approach was known along the 
path in front of him up to the house in which the 
bride and her attendants were waiting. Owing to 
the stillness of the air and the slow pace of the 
illuminated procession, the cry might be heard 
half an hour before the arrival of the bridegroom. 
Then those who had merely come to do honour by 
joining in the procession returned to their houses, 
and the relatives and invited guests passed in to the 
wedding ceremony and festivity. ‘hese rejoicings 
were maintained for several days or even a week, 
according tothe worldly circumstances of the family. 

Many of these marriage customs are alluded to 
by Christ in His teaching, as the subject was 
familiar to His hearers, and any parabolic lessons 
deduced from it would be easily understood. 
Thus the bridegroom could excuse himself for not 
attending the wedding of another, seeing that his 
own invited guests were returning to pay visits 
of congratulation and good-will, and would feel 
offended if they found him absent (Lk 14”). It 
was a privilege and honour to the guest to be 
invited to the wedding feast, and an affront to 
those who invited him if he failed to attend (Mt 
223-9), It was late when the wedding guest 
returned to his own house (Lk 12%*). It was for 
the bridegroom to tarry until he was pleased to 
appoint the hour of his coming (Mt 24% 25% 18), 
The reference to marrying and giving in marriage, 
with the Flood at the door, exemplified that pre- 
occupation of the mind with worldly interests and 
ambitions by which men forget the transitoriness 
of life and the precariousness of its possessions. 
One of the marks of the new Kingdom was to be 
its power of carrying disruption into the closest 
and strongest family relationships at the call of 
loyalty to its larger and higher citizenship (107 
124-49), With such a background of tradition and 
custom Christ gave to marriage the support of His 
own presence, and spoke of its Divine origin and 
temporary nature (Jn 2?, Mt 19*® 22%), In the 
Epistles it is evident that the higher conception of 
marriage prevalent among the Jews was gravely 
endangered by the inherited views still familiar to 
the mind, though condemned by the conscience, in 
the Gentile membership of the Church (1 Co 7). 
The marriage relationship was used to typify the 
intimate vital affinity between Christ and the 
Church (Eph 5°-%%), In Rev 21? the comparison of 
the New Jerusalem to an Oriental bride adorned 
for her husband, appropriately sets forth the pro- 
tracted development and perfected beauty of the 
Kingdom of God. 

The bridegroom’s friend (Jn 3”) must be dis- 
tinguished from ‘the children of the bride-cham- 
ber’ (Mt 9%°), who were simply the invited guests. 
In Judzea there were two such ‘friends,’ one acting 
for the bridegroom, the other for the bride. They 
conducted all the preliminary inquiries, made the 
bargains as to dowry, etc., arranged the betrothal, 
and finally led the betrothed couple to the bride- 
chamber. They were responsible for the legality 
of the whole proceedings, and were guarantors of 
the bride’s virgin chastity. The bridegroom's 
voice, in converse with the bride, assured them 
pleasantly that their work had been successful. 
The discharge of the ‘ friend’s’ functions was liable 
to gross abuses (see Mishnic tractate Middoth). 
There was no corresponding functionary in Galilee, 
and so there is no allusion to him in the account of 
the marriage at Cana. Similar offices are dis- 
charged by the friends of would-be bridegrooms in 
Palestine to-day. Anardent suitor once sent to the 
present writer a sum of £40, with the request that 
it be given to a friend, on condition that he should 
secure the goodwill of a certain maiden, and the 
consent of her parents to his suit. 
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The bride-chamber is probably = Heb. heder, ‘the 
nuptial chamber’ (Jg 15'), in which stood the 
huppah, the bridal ‘bed with a canopy’ (J1 2'°; 
Gesenius, s.v.). In all the lands of their dispersion 
the Jews still apply this name, huppah, to the richly 
embroidered canopy under which the contracting 
parties stand during the marriage ceremony. 

G. M. MACKIE and W. Ewine. 

MARRIAGE (II.).—Jesus does not treat of the 
family from the point of view of the sociologist, but 
from that of the teacher of religion and morals. 
The high estimate which He places upon it is to be 
seen, not alone in His regard for His mother, but 
more particularly from His use of the institution as 
His most characteristic analogy for the Kingdom of 
God. As far as the condition of its future members 
in the present evil age is concerned, He describes 
the Kingdom as a social order in which the rela- 
tionship of men to God is analogous to that of sons 
to a father ; and their relation to each other, there- 
fore, is like that existing between brothers. Jesus 
also frequently uses figures drawn from marriage 
customs to illustrate His teaching concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom. It would be a mistake 
to see in this use of the paternal and filial relations 
a survival of that primitive religious concept which 
made members of a clan the sons of its gods. The 
usage of Jesus contains no reflexion of such a primi- 
tive thought, but rather springs from His high 
appreciation of marriage as it existed in the con- 
ventionalized civilization of the Jews of His day. 

4. As an institution Jesus regards marriage as 
essentially physical, and intended only for the pre- 
sent age. Those who were to share in the blessings 
of the eschatological Kingdom would neither marry 
nor be given in marriage, but would be possessed 
of the non-physical body in the resurrection (Mt 
2928-30, Mix 1218-25, Lk 207-38), His teaching at this 
point is zot an endorsement of the view that im- 
mortality is to be without personal relations, but 
is rather a relegation of physical relations to 
physical conditions. 

The Sadducees, in their query which gave rise to 
this teaching of Jesus, raised the question of the 
levirate marriage. Jesus’ answer does not touch 
upon that peculiar institution, but deals rather 
with the nature of marriage itself. He was no 
social reformer. In all the records of His teaching 
there is nothing to indicate that He gave to mar- 
riage any new social content or custom. Like His 
Apostles after Him, Jesus accepted marriage as an 
existing institution which gave rise to practical 
moral questions. His use of the customs of the 
time (cf. Mt 227", Jn 2') was for the purpose of 
illustration rather than in the way of either 
approval or disapproval. It follows that Jesus did 
not look upon marriage as psychical or spiritual. 
Such transcendental teaching is foreign to the 
practical temper of Christianity. In its place is 
the assumption that the family, like all other mem- 
bers of social life, comes within the region of the 
great commandment of love. Jesus assumes that 
the father loves the child, and that brothers love 
each other. Farther than this His discussions do 
not go, but the inference is imperative that the re- 
lations between husband and wife fall within the 
great teaching of Mt 5-8 quite as truly as other 
social relations of individuals. If quarrelsome 
brothers are to be reconciled, most assuredly should 
there be reconciliation between husband and wife. 

2. Marriage as a social institution Jesus regards 
as of Divine origin. It is one of the primal facts of 
humanity, established by God before the giving of 
the Law (Mt 19% Mk 10%). Jesus grants that 


because of the exigencies of social development 
Moses modified the institution to the extent of per- 
mitting and regulating divorce ; but such modifica- 
tion Jesus evidently regarded as out of harmony 
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with the institution. According to the original 
Divine purpose, man and wife were no longer two 
persons but one flesh. That is, marriage was to 
be monogamous. Any form of polygamy is thus 
excluded from His ideal. 

It is noteworthy that Jesus in His quotation of Gn 224 does 
not follow the Heb. reading, in which oj dé0 of the LXX has no 
equivalent. Polygamy is not excluded by the Hebrew, but is 
obviously inconsistent with the LXX statement, and even mor 


so with the inference drawn from the passage by Jesus. It is 


from this point of view that one must approach the subject of 
divorce. (See Divorce). 

3. Jesus, however, does not make marriage a 
supreme good. Rather is it one of those great 
goods of an imperfect age which are to be sub- 
ordinated to the supreme good of sharing in the 
Kingdom of God, 7.¢. eternal life. Yet at no point 
is the sanity of His teaching more in evidence than 
here. He Himself was unmarried, but He never 
counsels celibacy. He does not even take the 
mediating position of St. Paul (1 Co 77 2% 824°), In 
this particular, as in so many others, He is in such 
opposition to the Essenes of His day as quite to 
overbalance any of those superficial resemblances 
which have been discovered between His teaching 
and the ascetic doctrines of that sect. At the same 
time, just because marriage, though a good, is one 
which must pass with the present age, He teaches 
that in some cases it must be avoided. Mt 19” 
speaks of those who have made themselves eunuchs 
for the sake of the Kingdom of heaven, i.e. who, 
because of exceptional circumstances, have become 
celibates. In certain other expressions He dis- 
tinctly recognizes the necessity for some among 
His followers to leave their families in the interests 
of a devotion to His cause (Mt 18”, Lk 147°). These 
sayings, however, are not to be interpreted as in 
any way a prohibition of marriage, or as an eleva- 
tion of the unmarried state to a plane superior to 
that of marriage. To draw such an inference is to 
misinterpret the entire tendency of His teaching, 
and to elevate into a controlling position His recog- 
nition of exceptional and particularly difficult 
situations in which one is compelled to practise a 
supreme self-sacrifice in order to remain loyal to a 
supreme ideal. The sayings are to be interpreted 
in accordance with those others in which Jesus 
concedes the fact that the family circle is not proof 
against evil influences — sayings which aroused 
hostility against His followers (Mt 10¥#*, Lk 
1249-53), 


The Early Church under the influence of extra-Christian ideals 
moved along the line suggested by St. Paul towards the approval 
of the highest state of celibacy. Rev 144 gives the highest 
honours to those men who have not been married. Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. iii. 9. 63) refers to the unauthentic saying 
of Jesus preserved in the Gospel of the Egyptians, ‘I came to 
destroy the works of the female.’ Similarly Clement (7b. 16) 
reports Jesus as having said, ‘Eat every herb, but that which 
hath bitterness (7.e. maternity) eat not.’ 

A consideration of this teaching of Jesus leads 
naturally, therefore, to the genuinely Christian con- 
ception of marriage as a relationship which, though 
in the very nature of the case limited to the phy- 
sical mode of existence, is yet sacred. The ascetic 
ideal is thus utterly lacking here as in all the 
teaching of Jesus, and in its place is to be found 
all that is normal in the so-called Greek ideal of 
life, together with the ennobling Christian ideal 
of love. See, further, ADULTERY, CELIBACY, 
DIVORCE. 

LITERATURE. — Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity ; 
Mathews, Social Teaching of Jesus, ch. iv.; Peabody, Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question, ch. iii.; M. J. Savage, Jesus 
and Mod. Life, p. 162; W. Cunningham, The Path towards 
Knowledge, p. 1; cf. also the standard treatises on the teaching 
of Jesus. SHAILER MATHEWS. 


MARTHA (of Bethany, sister of Lazarus and 
Mary). — The name (s7?> ‘mistress’ or ‘lady’), 
though unique in the Scriptures, is common in the 
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Talmud.* She appears in the Gospel-story on 
three occasions: (1) when she entertained Jesus 
on His way to Jerusalem at the season of the 
Feast of Tabernacles (Lk 10°8-4) ; (2) when Lazarus 
died and was revived by Jesus (Jn 11“); and 
(3) when Jesus, on His way to the Passover from 
His retreat at Ephraim (Jn 11°), was honoured 
with a public entertainment at Bethany in the 
house of a leading man named Simon the Leper 
(Jn 12:2=Mt 26°13= Mk 14%), Being a notable 
housewife, Martha was entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the banquet. See ANOINTING, I. 2. 


The idea that the scene of this entertainment was Martha’s 
house has given rise to the unfortunate surmise that Martha 
was a widow, Simon the Leper being her deceased husband. 
On the supposition that Kupiz in 2 Jn 1-5 is a proper name; the 
Greek equivalent of Martha, ‘lady’ (Volmar), it has been sur- 
mised that St. John’s 2nd Epistle is addressed to our Martha. 
This is ingenious but untenable, since (1) ‘the elect Kyria’ 
would be, not ezAexr7q Kupie (v.1), but Kupie 77 exaszry (cf. 3Jn1); 
(2) the Epistle is probably addressed metaphorically to a church 
and not to an individual. 


Martha and Mary exhibit a peculiarity fre- 
quently observable in families. They were, like 
the brothers Jacob and Esau, utterly diverse in 
disposition and temperament. While Mary was 
impassioned and imaginative, Martha was un- 
emotional and practical.t When Jesus visited her 
house at the season of the Feast of Tabernacles, He 
found her busy preparing the festal cheer (see MARY, 
No. 3). His arrival redoubled her housewifely 
solicitude, and it angered her when she saw her 
sister seated at His feet and listening to His dis- 
course, leaving to her unaided hands the offices of 
hospitality. And when Jesus came to Bethany in 
tardy response to the sisters’ appeal, ‘ Lord, behold, 
he whom thou lovest is sick,’ Mary was in the 
darkened home overwhelmed with grief, but Martha 
had repressed her emotion, and, when word was 
brought her that Jesus had been sighted making 
His toilsome approach by the Ascent of Blood, the 
steep and robber-haunted road up the eastern slope 
of Olivet, she went out and met Him ere He 
entered the village. She greeted Him calmly, not 
without upbraiding for His delay; and when He 
assured her that her brother would rise again, she 
took His words in her matter-of-fact way as a 
reference to the current doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the righteous at the last day, seeing in 
them merely a commonplace of pious consolation. 
Very different was her sister’s behaviour. When 
Martha returned home and told her that the 
Master had arrived and was calling for her, she 
sprang up and ran to Him, and, in a passion of 
love and sorrow, flung herself at His feet. 

It were, however, unjust to disparage Martha. 
She was of a practical turn, but she was very far 
from stupid. She was mistress of the house, and 
she was as a mother to her unworldly sister. There 
was evidently a close sympathy between them. 
During the dark days which succeeded their 
brother’s death, they had been each other’s com- 
forters and had unbosomed their grief one to the 
other. Their constant plaint had been, ‘Had the 
Lord been here, our brother had not died’; and 
this was the ery of each in turn when they met 
Jesus (Jn 112-*2). Martha was calm and self- 

ossessed, but a great tenderness was concealed 

eneath her unemotional exterior. She wept less 
than Mary, but she mourned as deeply. Nor was 
she lacking in love and reverence for Jesus. Her 
impatience of Mary’s inactivity amid the bustle of 
pa the meal was due less to resentment at 
_ being left alone to serve, than to anxiety that 
nothing should be wanting for the comfort of the 
dear Master. And she believed in His power to 


* See Lightfoot on Jn 111. 
+ Euth. Zig. on Lk 1042 320 pepides worirelecs Excsvetal, 4 fxev 
wpaxtiny % dt Vtwpnrink. 


help even when Lazarus had been dead four days 
(Jn 11”). She lacked some qualities which Mary 
possessed, but she had others of her own, and Jesus 
appreciated the excellence of her character. He 
loved Martha no less than her sister and Lazarus 
(v.°). 

It is no slight attestation of the historicity of the Lukan and 
Johannine narratives of the family of Bethany that they faith- 
fully accord in their delineations of the two sisters. On the 
pages of St. John each sustains the character which she exhibits 
in the little scene so exquisitely depicted by St. Luke. Here 
are no imaginary pictures, but portraitures of real personages. 

St. John says that the village where Martha and her sister 
dwelt was Bethany ; but St. Luke does not name it, and he has 
been charged with placing the incident of the meal in Martha’s 
house in Galilee. This idea, however, arises from a misconcep- 
tion of his literary method. Like the other Synoptists, St. Luke 
was not an original author but an editor of the Evangelic 
Tradition, and his aim was not chronological accuracy but the 
exhibition of Jesus. He sifted the ample material at his dis- 
posal, and arranged his selections topically rather than historic- 
ally. Thus at 949.50, recounting what befell in Galilee, he 
records the Lord’s rebuke of His disciples’ mistaken zeal ; then, 
finding another incident which teaches a like lesson (vy.51-56), 
he inserts it in this connexion, though it belongs to the last 
journey to Jerusalem (cf. v.51), Having begun this section of 
the Tradition, he continues it, giving various other incidents of 
the journey, down to the close of ch. 12. Then he returns to 
what befell in Galilee, resuming the narrative of the journey 
to Jerusalem at 1711, DAVID SMITH. 


MARY.—1. Mary the mother of James the Little 
and Joses, one of the women who followed Jesus 
from Galilee, stood beside the cross, watched the 
burial, and visited the sepulchre on the Resurrec- 
tion morning (Mt 27° °®= Mk 15% 41, Mt 274=Mk 
15, Mk 164'=Mt 28!=Lk 24), From Jn 19” it 
appears that she was wife to Clopas. This name 
is distinct from Cleopas (Lk 248), and is perhaps 
identical with Alphzus, both representing »55n. 
Cf. J. B. Lightfoot, Gal. p. 256. WH write 
‘Adpaios (see NT, vol. ii. § 408). If this identifica- 
tion be allowed, then (1) James the Little was prob- 
ably one of the Twelve (Mt 10?=Mk 318= Lk 16") ; 
(2) he was perhaps brother to Levi (Matthew), the 
son of Alpheus. The latter inference is favoured 
by (a) the v.d. "IdxwBov for Aevety in Mk 2"4; (6) the 
tradition that James, like Matthew, had been 
a tax-gatherer (Chrysost. in Matth. xxxiii.: dvo 
Teravat, Mardaios cal’ IdxwBos; Euth. Zig. : Maréaios 
dé Kal “IdkwBos 6 Tod "AXdalov, TeAGvar). See artt. 
ALPHUS and CLOPAS. 


Hegesippus (in Eus. H# iii. 11. 32, iv. 22) mentions a Clopas 
who was brother to Joseph, our Lord’s foster-father ; but there 
is no evidence that he was identical with this Clopas. Jerome, 
in support of his theory of ‘the Brethren of Jesus,’ construes 


Mapixy 4 700 Kawre in Jn 1925 as in opposition to 4 a&dagy ras 
pentpos wrod, thus reducing the number of the women by the 
Cross to three, and making ‘Mary the [wife] of Clopas’ the 
Virgin’s sister. See J. B. Lightfoot, Gad. p. 255 ff. But (1) it is 
improbable that two sisters bore the same name, and (2) ‘the 
sister of his mother’ was apparently Salome, the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee (cf. Mk 1540=Mt 2756), 


2. Mary Magdalene.—She is first mentioned (Lk 
8?) as one of a company of women who attended 
Jesus on His second mission through Galilee in 
the course of the second year of His ministry. 
She is distinguished by two significant epithets : 
(1) ‘the Magdalene,’ z.e. the woman of Magdala 
(Mejdel), a town on the Lake of Galilee, some 3 
miles from Capernaum, at the southern end of the 
Plain of Gennesaret. The modern Mejdel is a 
miserable village, but the ancient Magdala was a 
wealthy place, one of three cities, according to 
the Talmud, whose tribute had to be conveyed in 
waggons to Jerusalem (cf. Lightfoot on Jn 12°), 
It had, however, an evil reputation, and was de- 
stroyed, according to the same authority, for 
harlotry, so that ‘ Mary the Magdalene’ might be 
equivalent to ‘Mary the harlot’ (cf. ‘Corinthian 
Lais’). It is only fair, however, to add that many 
regard this as very precarious. 

(2) ‘From whom seven demons had gone forth.’ 
In Jewish parlance, immorality was a form of 
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demonic possession,* and, just as the grace of the 
Holy Spirit is called ‘sevenfold,’ + so sevenfold 
possession might signify complete abandonment 
to the dominion of canon passion. Cf. Mt 12% 
=Lk 11°6. It is possible that Mary had been a 
harlot, that Jesus had rescued her from her life of 
shame, and that she followed Him out of gratitude. 
She was one of the devoted women who stood by 
the cross (Jn 197°, Mt 27°=Mk 15%), watched His 
burial (Mt 278=Mk 154”), and came on the Resur- 
rection morning to the sepulchre (Jn 20!'=Mt 28! 
=Mk 16! =Lk 24"), Finding it empty, she waited 
beside it weeping, and was rewarded with the 
first, vision of the risen Lord (Jn 2012-18, ef. Mt 
289. 20), 

3. Mary of Bethany.—She is first introduced by 
St. Luke (108-2), who tells how Jesus, probably on 
His way to the Feast of Tabernacles (Jn 7-1") in 
the third year of His ministry, reached ‘a certain 
village,’ and was hospitably received by ‘a certain 
woman by name Martha,’ who had a sister called 
Mary. The Feast of Tabernacles was a season of 
feasting and friendship. ‘They ate the fat and 
drank the sweet, and sent portions unto them for 
whom nothing was prepared, and made great 
mirth’® (Ex 23! Ly 23-4, Nu 292-35, Neh 8973). 
Martha, a good housewife, was busy making 
ready the festal cheer ; but Mary, oblivious of all 
save the Lord’s presence, seated herself, in the 
posture of a disciple (cf. Ac 22°), at His feet and 
listened to His discourse. Martha, ‘distracted 
about much service,’ interposed: ‘Lord, dost thou 
not care that my sister left me alone to serve? Tell 
her then to lend me a helping hand.’ ‘Martha, 
Martha,’ He answered, gently protesting against 
the sumptuousness of His hostess’s preparations, 
‘thou art anxious and troubled about many things, 
but a few are all we need: or rather,’ He added, 
‘only one thing;t for it is the good ‘ portion” 
that Mary chose, one which shall not be taken 
away from her.’ At that season, when they were 
all feasting and sending ‘portions,’ Mary was 
thinking not of the meat that perisheth, but of 
that which endureth unto eternal life. 

St. Luke does not name the village where Martha 
and Mary dwelt. St. John tells us that it was 
Bethany, and that they had a brother named 
Lazarus (Jn 11)4%), Some months later, when 
Jesus was at the other Bethany beyond Jordan, 
whither He had retired from Jerusalem to escape 
the fury of the rulers(Jn 10”; ef. 1° RV), Lazarus 
fell sick, and his sisters sent Jesus word. For two 
days after He heard the news He remained where 
He was, and only when Lazarus died did He set 
out. His approach was reported to Martha, ap- 
parently the elder sister and mistress of the house ; 
and she went to meet Him and sorrowfully up- 
braided Him: ‘Lord, hadst thou been here, my 
brother had not died.’ Assured of His sympathy 
and help, she returned home and, finding her sister 
among the mourners, whispered to her that the 
Teacher had come. Mary arose, and, hurrying to 
Him, fell at His feet, crying in the very words 
which Martha had used, the words which had been 
on their lips all those sorrowful days: ‘ Lord, 
hadst thou been here, my brother had not died.’ 
Cf. art. MARTHA. 

Mary appears a third time six days before the 
Passover, when Jesus was entertained in the house 
of Simon the Leper at Bethany, and she came in 
during the feast and anointed His feet (Jn 12); 
ef. Mt 26%-8—Mk 14°), See ANOINTING, I. 2. 


* Lightfoot on Lk 82. Cf. Jer. Vit. Hil. Erem.: a virgo Det 
at Majumas possessed by amoris demon. 
t Cf. Od. Clun. Hymn. de S. Mar. Magdal. : 
* Qui septem purgat vitia 
Per septiformem gratiam.’ 
tNBL, WH éaiyay 06 tociv xpeioa % Eves. 
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LireraTuRE.—Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ii. pp. 23, 388, 652 ; Heng- 
stenb. on Jn 11148; Andrews, Life of our Lord, pp. 281-286; 
artt. ‘Mary’ in Hastings’ DB and in Encyc. Bibl. 

DAVID SMITH. 

MARY, THE VIRGIN.—Historical data for the 
life of the mother of our Lord are astonishingly 
meagre. Legendary matter there is in abundance, 
with regard to her life both before the Annuncia- 
tion and after the Ascension, but this art. will 
not touch on this except incidentally. 

4. The Virgin Mary was born, we may suppose, 
at Nazareth. Tradition names Jerusalem (Cuinet, 
Syrie, Liban, et Palestine, p. 523), but this is quite 
untrustworthy. Her parents, according to a not 
improbable tradition, were Joachim and Anna 
(Protev. Jacob.). There is no reason to doubt that 
the Virgin, as well as Joseph, belonged to the tribe 
of Judah and to the family of David (Lk 1° ®, 
Ro 1°, 2 Ti 28, He 714), although it is almost certain, 
on the other hand, that both Mt. and Lk. give, 
not her genealogy, but Joseph’s. 

The statement of the Test. XJ. Patr. (Simeon vii.), which 
makes Mary a woman of the tribe of Levi, is clearly an erroneous 
inference from the relationship between her and Elisabeth (cf. 
Plummer on Lk 127.36). Syr sin reads, Lk 2°, ‘ because they were 
both of the house of David.’ 

Only one member of her immediate family is 
alluded to in the NT, viz. her sister (Jn 19%). 
This sister of the Virgin was most probably Salome, 
wife of Zebedee, and mother of James and John. 
We know from the other Gospels (Mt 27%, Mk 15%) 
that Salome was present at the Crucifixion, and it 
is quite in accordance with St. John’s manner to 
allude thus to his own mother without mentioning 
her name. The other opinion, that this sister was 
Mary ‘of Clopas,’ would (cf. Westcott, in loc., also 
Mayor, St. James, pp. xix-xx) ‘involve the most 
unlikely supposition that two sisters bore the same 
name.’ The family of the Virgin was connected 
in some way with Elisabeth (7 cvyyevis cov, Lk 1*), 
but what the degree of relationship was cannot be 
known. According to a theory brought forward 
in connexion with the harmonizing of the two 
genealogies of our Lord, Mary was a cousin of 
Joseph her husband (art. ‘Genealogy of Jesus 
Christ’ in Smith’s DB), but such a theory has 
little to recommend it. That her family was but 
a humble one may be inferred from her betrothal 
to Joseph ‘the carpenter,’ especially if there be 
any truth in the tradition as to the disparity of 
their ages. 

2. Some time after their betrothal, which came 
generally among the Jews a year before the mar- 
riage, the angel Gabriel was sent from God to 
Nazareth to tell her of One who was to be born of 
her, and who should ‘be called holy, the Son of 
God’ (Lk 1*). The simplicity of the narrative 
bears on it thestamp of truth. Mary was troubled 
(dterapdxOn), we are told, at the saying, yet she 
believed at once. Her words, ‘ How shall this be?’ 
ought not to be taken as an expression of doubt, 
like the words of Zacharias, ‘Whereby shall I 
know this?’ They are rather to be regarded as 
an ‘involuntary expression of amazement’ (Grot. 
‘non dubitantis sed admirantis’). Equally im- 
possible is it to suppose that she believed that the 
child promised would be the fruit of a future union 
with Joseph. The words of the angel forbid any 
such idea. Yet, on the other hand, we need not 
suppose that the full meaning of the angel’s words 
was at once grasped. There are evident signs in 
the narrative that this was not so, but nothing 
that we read mars the exquisite simplicity of her 
words of humble submission, ‘ Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord ; be it unto me according to thy word.’ 
Soon after (‘in these days,’ Lk 1%) the departure 
of the angel, Mary set out to pay the visit to her 
kinswoman, which his words would naturally sug- 
gest to her. The supposition that her journey was 
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due to the intention of Joseph to put her away is 
a baseless one. Rather, as it has been said, ‘the 
first but the ever-deepening desire in the heart of 
Mary, when the angel left her, must have been to 
be away from Nazareth, and for the relief of 
opening her heart to a woman, in all things like- 
minded, who perhaps might speak blessed words to 
her’ (Edersheim, Life and Times, i. p. 152). She 
arose with haste and set out to seek that relief in 
the house of her kimswoman in the far-off hills of 
Judah. 

What the city of her destination was we cannot know for 
certain. Whatever it was, it was distant from Nazareth by 
almost the whole length of the land. According to a tradition 
which may be correct (cf. HxpT xv. [1905] 245f.), it was ‘Ain 
Karim, a village an hour and a half west of Jerusalem. 

The opinion held for so long that this city was Juttah ‘is, 
according to Buhl (GA P p. 163), quite worthless, having origin- 
ated with Reland in the beginning of the 18th century. 

When Mary reached her kinswoman’s house, a 
fresh surprise awaited her in the greeting of Elisa- 
beth : ‘ Blessed art thou among women.’ No longer 
is Mary to Elisabeth simply ‘kinswoman,’ she is 
‘the mother of my Lord.’ Doubtless what she had 
heard from Zacharias of the promises made in 
regard to their son would fill Elisabeth with hopes 
of a speedy appearance of the Messiah, and now, 
by inspiration (Lk 1"), she knows that the mother 
a her Lord is before her. Her greeting is in 
reality a psalm, brief though it is and overshadowed 
by the still more wonderful hymn which it called 
forth in response. The ‘Song of Mary’ is. ‘mod- 
elled on the OT psalms, especially the Song of 
Hannah (1 S§ 2!?), Fat its superiority to the latter 
in moral and spiritual elevation is very manifest.’ 
That Mary should ‘fall back on the familiar ex- 

ressions of Jewish Scripture in this moment of 
intense exultation’ is very natural (cf. Plummer, 
St. Luke, p. 30). 

Niceta, bp. of Remesiana, in his treatise de Psalmodic Bono, 
names Elisabeth as the author of the Magnificat. This is 
supported by the Old Latin MSS Vercellensis, Veronensis, 
Rhedigeranus, and by Ireneus. Origen also knew of the reading, 
though he did not acceptit. The evidence adduced, however, 
does not seem sufficient to override the verdict of all the rest 
of antiquity, that the Hymn ‘is Mary’s and not Elisabeth’s. See, 
further, art. MAGNIFICAT. : 

3. Mary remained with her kinswoman in Judah 
‘about three months,’ probably waiting (cf. Lk 1°6 
with y.**) till after the birth of John the Baptist, 
and then returned to Nazareth, It is probably at 
this point that we ought to put the commencement 
of the narrative in Mt., which records Joseph’s 
intention to put Mary away privily when her 
condition became known to him, and speaks of his 
subsequent marriage with her in obedience to the 
angelic messages. The marriage would afford ‘not 
only outward but moral protection’ both to the 
mother and to the unborn Babe. That the Virgin 
is still spoken of as éuvynorevuévy in Lk 2° is not to 
be taken as necessarily indicating that the marriage 
had not yet taken place. Had she not been Joseph’s 
wife, Jewish custom would have forbidden her 
making the journey along with him. When Joseph 
went up to Bethlehem to get himself enrolled, 
Mary went also, not because it was necessary, but 
because ‘she would be anxious at all risks not to 
be separated from Joseph’ (Plummer, in loc.). At 
Bethlehem, perhaps in the cave where now is the 
Church of the Nativity, she brought forth her first- 
born Son, and there, too, she received the visit of the 
shepherds, whose words as to the sign given them 
from heaven she ‘kept,pondering them in her heart.’ 

4. There is no need to linger on the next events, 
—the Cireumcision, the Presentation and Purifica- 
tion in the Temple, the visit of the Magi, the 
Flight into and Return from Egypt,—for these all 
belong rather to the life of Christ than to that 
of Mary. Before leaving this part of her history, 
it may be well to emphasize how much of what we 
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know of the Birth, Infaney, and Childhood of our 
Lord we owe to accounts given by His mother. 
That St. Luke’s source in the first two chapters of 
his Gospel was one connected with the Virgin is 
generally admitted. Whether he received his in- 
formation directly from her, as Ramsay. supposes 
(Was Christ born at Bethlehem? p. 85tt.), or 
whether the information came to him indirectly 
through another (perhaps, as Sanday conjectures, 
Joanna), may not be determinable. At least we 
can say that St. Luke believed that he wrote what 
he wrote on her authority. 

‘He does not,’ writes Ramsay (ib. p. 74), ‘leave it doubtful 
whose authority he believed himself to have. ‘‘His mother 
kept all these sayings hid in her heart”; ‘‘ Mary kept all these 


sayings, pondering them in her heart”; those two sentences 


would be sufficient.’ 


5. The Return from Egypt was followed by a life 
in retirement at Nazareth. Very little do we know 
of those years. Two verses in Lk. (2% 4), which 
tell us of the growth of the Child and the custom 
of His ‘parents’ to go every year to Jerusalem at 
the Feast of the Passover, are all we have in the 
way of direct statement. Here in Nazareth it was 
that those brothers and sisters of the Lord, of whom 
we read in the course of the Gospel narrative, were 
born to Mary and Joseph (for other views see art. 
BRETHREN OF THE LORD). Four brothers are 
named (Mt 13°, Mk 6°), but the sisters are men- 
tioned only once (Mk 6°), without any mention of 
their names. 

The silence of the life at Nazareth is broken but 
once before the commencement of the Ministry. 
The scene in the Temple (Lk 2”-°°) would claim a 
fuller consideration in the Life of Jesus Christ. As 
regards its relation to His mother, we have to 
notice only two points which emerge from St. 
Luke’s narrative. Mary did not yet understand 
all the meaning of the angel’s words to her regard- 
ing the Child that was to be born. The Child’s 
own words would be a reminder to her of His true 
nature. He must be ‘about his Father’s business’ 
(or ‘in his Father’s house’). Then again we see 
from the passage the lasting impression which the 
scene left on Mary’s mind. ‘His mother kept 
(cuvernpec) all these sayings in her heart.’ The 
tense of the verb covers a long period, up to, and 
even during, the Ministry. Yet of the Virgin’s 
life during the interval between our Lord’s twelfth 
year and His Baptism we know nothing but what 
is contained in these words and those which im- 
mediately precede, as to her Son’s subjection to her 
and Joseph. It is, however, an easily drawn in- 
ference from the absence of any mention of Joseph 
in the later Gospel narrative, that he died during 
this interval. Beyond this it is useless to con- 
jecture. ‘The Arabic Historia Josephi (cc. 14, 15) 
places his death in our Lord’s eighteenth year, 
when Joseph had reached the age of 111’ (Swete 
on Mk 6°). 

6. The remaining allusions to the Virgin in the 
Gospels may be briefly recorded. She was present 
at the marriage feast at Cana (Jn 2'), after which 
she went down to Capernaum (y.}) with Jesus and 
His brethren and His disciples. She would seem 
to have been among ‘his friends’ (ol rap’ avrod) at 
Capernaum, who ‘went out to lay hold on him’ 
(Mk 37), for the next paragraph tells us of the 
coming of His mother and His brethren (v.*!). She 
is mentioned by the unknown woman out of the 
multitude (Lk 11%”), ‘ Blessed is the womb that bare 
thee, and the breasts that thou didst suck.’ She 
was present at the Crucifixion, whence the loved 
disciple, into whose care she had been committed, 
took her to his own home (Jn 19). It is nota 
little remarkable, in view of later developments, 
that no fewer than three of these allusions seem to 
guard against an undue feeling of veneration for 
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the mother of our Lord, In the story of the feast 
at Cana, His words, though not wanting in respect, 
‘show that the actions of the Son of God, now that 
He has entered on His Divine work, are no longer 
dependent in any way on the suggestion of a woman, 
even though that woman be His mother. . . . The 
time of silent discipline and obedience is over’ 
(Westcott, i loc.). In the scene at Capernaum 
the lesson is much the same, though the inter- 
ference of Mary and our Lord’s brethren on this 
occasion seems to have arisen from a different 
motive. They are seeking to oppose His work. 
Before they reach Him He understands their pur- 
pose, and declares that the true kinship to the Son 
of God consists in obedience to the will of God, 
and not in mere earthly ties. It is, of course, as 
Swete observes (St. Mark, p. 70), ‘a relative atti- 
tude only, and is perfectly consistent with tender 
care for kinsmen, as the saying on the cross shows.’ 
These two scenes at Cana and Capernaum belong 
to the beginning of the Ministry, and similarly, 
almost at its close, we have Christ’s words, during 
the last journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, in 
answer to the saying of the woman above men- 
tioned, ‘ Yea, rather (uevodv), blessed are they that 
hear the word of God and keep it (Lk 11%).’ This 
adds to and corrects the woman’s words. There is 
no denial of the Virgin’s blessedness, only a declara- 
tion of that wherein her blessedness consists, a 
blessedness which may be shared by all who, like 
her, hear the word of God and keep it. 

Why it was that the Virgin was committed by 
our Lord on the cross to John can be only a matter 
of conjecture. It may be, as Mayor suggests (S?. 
James, p. xxvii), that her sons, as married men (1 Co 
9°), were already dispersed in their several homes, 
while John her nephew was unmarried, and so 
could more readily accept such a charge. All we 
know is that ‘from that hour that disciple took 
her unto his own home (Jn 1977), 

7. After this the only glimpse we get of Mary is 
in Ac 14, where she is mentioned as continuing 
steadfastly in prayer with the other women and 
the brethren and Apostles of the Lord, after the 
Ascension. Whether she lived the rest of her life 
in Palestine, or accompanied St. John to Ephesus, 
cannot be known. Traditions there are, but they 
vary. According to one, found in Nicephorus 
Callistus (HE ii. 3), she continued to live with 
St. John in Jerusalem, and died there in her fifty- 
ninth year. Another tradition, found in the Syn- 
odical Letter of the Council of Ephesus (A.D. 431), 
makes her accompany St. John to Ephesus, and 
speaks of her as having been buried in that 
city. J. M. HARDEN. 


MASTER (Lat. magister from root of magnus= 
‘great.’ Hence ‘master’ corresponds to rabbi, which 
is from 22 ‘great’; and in AV paGfei is frequently 
tr. ‘master,’ e.g. Mt 26%, Mk 95, Jn 4°, though in 
all such cases RV retains ‘rabbi’). —The word 
most generally rendered ‘master’ is 6:ddcKaos, 
which strictly means teacher ; and this meaning is 
given in every case as an alternative reading in 
RVn, ¢.g. Mt 8? 2216, Mk 5% 107, Lk 328%, Jn 1178 
13-14, In Lk 8% and 9* the Gr. word for ‘ master’ 
is émiordrys, a word generally used in the sense not 
of ‘teacher’ but of ‘chief’ or ‘overseer.” In Mt 
23” xabnynrjs, rendered ‘master,’ is more correctly 
tr. ‘leader’ or ‘guide.’ ‘Master’ was the ordi- 
nary title of courtesy and respect paid toa religious 
teacher. See art. RABBI. DUGALD CLARK. 


MATTATHA.—A grandson of David, named in 
our Lord’s genealogy, Lk 3%. 


MATTATHIAS.— Occurs twice in our Lord’s gene- 
alogy, Lk 3 76, 


MATTHAN.—Grandfather of Joseph the husband 
of Mary, Mt 1*. 


MATTHAT.—1. The form of the name (Mt. 
Matthan) of Joseph’s grandfather given in Lk 3%, 
2. Another link in our Lord’s genealogy, Lk 3”, 


MATTHEW (Ma6é@aios, Lachm., Tisch., WH; 
Maréaios, TR) is to be identified with Levi, son of 
Alphzeus, since the Synoptists agree in their de- 
scription of the feast associated with the publican 
who is named Levi in Mk. (214) and Lk. (5?’), and 
Matthew in Mt. (9°).* Levi, according to the ana- 
logy of Simon and Peter, may have been the ori- 
ginal name and Matthew the acquired; though, 
according to Edersheim (Life and Times, i. 514), 
it was common in Galilee for a man to have two 
names, one strictly Jewish and the other Galilean. 
Matthew was chosen one of the Twelve, and is 
placed seventh in the lists in Mk. and Lk., and 
eighth in those in Mt. and Acts. When called to 
be a disciple, he was sitting at a toll-house, his 
place of business. Along the north end of the Sea 
of Galilee there wiis a road leading from Damascus 
to Acre on the Mediterranean, and on that road 
a customs-office marked the boundary between the 
territories of Philip the tetrarch and Herod Antipas. 
Matthew’s occupation was the examination of goods 
which passed along the road, and the levying of 
the toll (ef. Hausrath, NT Times, ii. 179). The 
work of a publican excited the scorn so often shown 
beyond the limits of Israel to fiscal officers; and 
when he was a Jew, as was Matthew, he was con- 
demned for impurity by the Pharisees. A Jew 
serving on a great highway was prevented from 
fulfilling requirements of the Law, and was com- 
pelled to violate the Sabbath law, which the Gen- 
tiles, who conveyed their goods, did not observe. 
Schiirer makes the statement that the customs 
raised in Capernaum in the time of Christ went 
into the treasury of Herod Antipas, while in Judea 
they were taken for the Imperial jfiscus (HJP 1. 
ii. 68). Matthew was thus not a collector under 
one of the companies that farmed the taxes in the 
Empire, but was in the service of Herod. Yet the 
fact that he belonged to the publican class, among 
whom were Jews who outraged patriotism by 
gathering tribute fer Ceesar, subjected him to 
the scorn of the Pharisees and their party (ef. 
Edersheim, Life and Times, i. 515); and his occu- 
pation itself associated him with men who, every- 
where in the Empire, were despised for extortion 
and fraud, and were execrated (cf. Cie. de Offic. 
i. 42; Lucian, Menipp. 11). Even Jesus Himself 
named the publicans with harlots (Mt 21%). See 
PUBLICAN, and SEA OF (*ALILEE, § vi. 

Before the call of Matthew, Jesus had resided 
at Capernaum, had left it, and had gone back to 
it (Mk 17-*8 21); and it is safe to concivde that 
Matthew, a dweller in or near the city, had heard 
the fame of Jesus, and perbaps he may have been 
among those who sought Him (Mk 1%). Jesus, 
too, may have noticed the publican, and the fact 
may have led to the call. According to the narra- 
tive of that call, which is almost identical in the 
Synoptics, Jesus said to him, ‘ Fellow me,’ and he 
arose and followed Him (Mt 9%). After the call 
and the answer there was a feast, probably to cele- 
brate the new departure in the life of the publican, 
at which Jesus met him and his friends. 

Certain critics (cf. Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iii. 268 n.) take the 
words za} ivivero aired cvaxenivov tv +7 oizie (M4 919) as indicat- 
ing that the house was that of Jesus; but they can bear this 
interpretation only if taken in connexion with the preceding 
words, zai avarras nxorwlycey atta. Ibis, however, not necessary 


to establish this connexion, as the writer may simply have 
made a sudden transition to a paragraph beginning xa} tyévero. 


* Levi’s father was not the father of James the Little (ef. Zahn, 
Finleitung, ii. 263). 
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Tf, on the other hand, the connexion must be made, then it is 
possible to take the narrative as recording that Matthew rose 
and followed Jesus to the house which belonged to Jesus. Mk. 
does not indicate the ownership of the house, while Lk. says 
distinctly that it was Levi’s. If we accept the description of 
Mk. or Lk., we need not conclude that the feast followed imme- 
diately after the call, since it may have taken place just before 
the assembling of the Twelve (Mk 314, Lk 61%), in the period 
between that event and the calling of the individual disciples, 


At the feast were Jesus and His disciples, and at 
the table with them were many publicans and 
sinners. These disciples were also many in num- 
ber (Mk 2"), and they must therefore have included 
others beyond the individuals whohad been specially 
called. The sinners mentioned along with the pub- 
licans at the feast were those who violated the 
Law, or did not try to keep its innumerable com- 
mands as set forth by the scribes or interpreted 
by the Pharisees. Certain scribes and Pharisees 
had been spectators of the feast, and they asked 
the disciples concerning Jesus’ eating and drinking 
with sinners ; and Jesus Himself, answering them, 
declared that He had not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. The call of Matthew 
and the feast with publicans and sinners were the 
comment of Jesus on Pharisaic separatism; but 
the action itself did not prevent the separatism 
which showed itself in the primitive Church, and 
which involved the rebuke of Peter by Paul. 

Beyond the call and the inclusion of the name 
in the list of the Twelve, there is no mention of 
Matthew in the NT. On the question of the 
authorship of the First Gospel, see following 
article. 


LITERATURE.—E xpos. Times, viii. [1897] 529 ; Eapos. 1. i. [1875] 
36, m1. ix. [1889] 445, v. viii. [1898] 37; Keble, Chr. Year, ‘S, 
Matthew the Apostle’; W. B. Carpenter, The Son of Man, p. 
141; J. D. Jones, The Glorious Company of the Apostles, p. 150. 
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MATTHEW, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO.—‘ The 
power of God unto salvation—to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek.’—The Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke may be characterized respectively as 
the Gospel of the Jew and the Gospel of the 
Greek. St. Luke gives us the conception of the 
Christ as His Person presented itself to the Greek 
Churches of the West. To them Christ was the 
Saviour of the world, the Divine Redeemer, whose 
Good News was equally available for all the 
children of men, regardless of distinctions of race, 
or class, or sex. St. Matthew, on the other hand, 
presents to us the Christ as He was conceived by 
the Jewish Christians of Palestine. To them 
Christ was the King of Israel; and the glad 
tidings of His coming Kingdom were intended first 
for the Chosen People. It was true that He had 
foretold the coming of many from the east and 
the west to sit down in the Kingdom of God (8%), 
and had bidden His Apostles baptize all nations 
(28%) ; but then it had always been a part of the 
Divine plan to suffer aliens to enter as proselytes 
into the fold of Israel, and to partake of the bless- 
ings promised to the Chosen People. So it was to 
be with the new Israel. In the period of pre- 
paration for the Kingdom, the gospel was to be 
preached to all nations for a testimony (244), and 
those who entered by baptism into the Christian 
Church would become members of that new Israel, 
which in the days of the Kingdom should be 
judged and governed by the twelve Apostles as 
viceroys of the King Messiah (19%). 

Ot course the distinction here drawn makes 
itself felt in two respects. First, in the selection 
of material by the two writers. Each Evangelist 
has a certain amount of matter peculiar to himself ; 
and it will be found that whilst in the First Gospel 
this is very largely matter which lends itself to 
the Christianity of one who was glad to emphasize 
the prior claim of the Jew to the blessings of the 
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Kingdom, that in St. Luke is predominantly 
material capable of a more universalistic inter- 
pretation. Secondly, in the treatment of the large 
amount of material which is common to the two 
Gospels. A good example is to be found in the 
discourse on the Last Things. Whilst St. Matthew 
emphasizes the close connexion between the fall of 
Jerusalem and the Coming of the Son of Man 
(24), thus limiting the period during which the 
gospel could be preached to the Gentiles, St. Luke 
expands this period to an indefinite length, during 
which Jerusalem was to be trodden under foot 
(Lk 21"), thus making space for a long and pro- 
tracted preaching to the Gentiles. 

In the present article we propose to discuss the 
chief features in the picture of the Person of Christ 
drawn for us by the First Evangelist, and to con- 
sider the bearing of this upon the questions of the 
author, the sources, the date, and the historical 
value of the Gospel. 

1. Theology of the Gospel.—(1) The Messiah.— 
Jesus the Messiah was legally descended from 
David, and through him from Abraham, the father 
of the Israelite people (11). He was the culminat- 
ing point in the history of His family. In David 
it had risen to monarchical power (1°), but at the 
period of the Captivity it had lost this dignity. 
But now again in Jesus the anointed King it had 
regained it (11%). He was therefore born ‘ king of 
the Jews’ (2?). As King He entered Jerusalem 
(21°). As King He suffered the death of crucifixion 
(27%: #), and as King He would sit to judge all 
nations at the Last Day (25**). But He was no 
mere scion of the Davidic stock. Though legally 
descended from David through Joseph ben-Jacob, 
He was also in a unique sense Son of God. As 
such He was born of the Holy Spirit from a virgin 
(138-5), Hence He was ‘God with us’ (v.”), and 
this Divine Sonship placed Him in a unique re- 
lationship to God. He could speak of God and 
of Himself as ‘the Father’ and ‘the Son,’ as 
though these terms could only be applied to this 
ee gta (11°7) ; and David himself had recog- 
nized by the Divine inspiration this Divine Son- 
ship of his promised descendant, when he applied 
to Him the Divine name ‘ Lord’ (22#). The his- 
tory of the supernatural birth was, of course, an 
easy mark for Jewish calumny, but nevertheless it 
was a fact which had been Divinely foreordained 
(12); and in the history of the Davidic family there 
had been women of old time (Rahab, Bathsheba, 
Tamar, Ruth) whose lives should have taught the 
calumniators of the Virgin that God overrules and 
uses circumstances for His own Divine ends. 
Moreover, if in Jesus the prophecies of a Coming 
Davidie king, supernaturally born, had found at 
last their fulfilment, so also in Him were summed 
up all the many strands in the web of Jewish 
anticipation. He was ‘the Beloved’ (3 17°) whom 
God had eternally chosen (316 1238), and to whom 
God had eternally given all things (11%) and all 
power (2818). He was the supernatural Son of 
Man, who was to come upon the clouds of heaven 
(1678 2664 24%"), and to sit upon the throne of His 
glory to judge all men (16% 19 25%), And the 
events of His life down to the minutest details had 
been foretold in the OT. Thus Isaiah had fore- 
told the cireumstances (17), and Micah the place, of 
His birth (2°). Hosea had foreseen the flight into 
Egypt, Jeremiah the massacre of the infants at 
Bethlehem (v.!”) ; and the settlement of His parents 
at the ill-famed village of Nazareth had been the 
subject of prophecy (v.%). His herald John had 
been fore-announced by Isaiah (3%), and the same 
prophet had foreseen the Christ’s ministry in 
Galilee, with Capernaum as His headquarters 
(444). That He healed the sick was in accordance 
with a prophecy of Isaiah, and the contrast be- 
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tween His gracious and gentle work and the noisy 
clamour of His opponents, found anticipation in 
another passage of the same prophet (12!7-*4), 
Zechariah had foreseen His entry as King into 
Jerusalem (21°), His betrayal (26%), and the de- 
sertion of His disciples (v.*1); and the whole 
course of His tragic end had been Divinely fore- 
ordained, and foretold in Scripture (16% [ra rod 
Geo] 26°4+ 56), 

Such was the Person of Jesus. He was the 
Divinely foreordained Messiah, the supernaturally- 
born King of Israel, the unique Son of God. What 
then had been His work? It is clear that the 
editor of the Gospel is much more concerned with 
Christ’s doctrine than with His work, with what 
He had said than with what He had done. He 
is interested in the events of the life chiefly in so 
far as they proved Jesus to be the Messiah of the 
OT, and with His actions either as proofs of His 
supernatural power over all the known forces of 
life, or as illustrative of His attitude towards the 
orthodox Pharisaism of the day. He could, e.g., 
heal disease, even leprosy, without use of drugs or 
medical appliances, by the simple exercise of His 
will (88 ‘Speak the word only,’ v.° ‘with a word’), 
the cure being immediate and complete (v.% 9” 
15% 1738). He could control the forces of nature 
(86-27), and could drive out demons from the un- 
happy beings of whom they had taken possession 
(vv.*5-*4), He exercised upon earth the Divine pre- 
rogative of forgiving sin (918), and raised the dead 
to life (95). He could feed multitudes with a few 
loaves and fishes (1418-21 15%-39), On the other 
hand, He associated with eae oe who were regarded 
by the leaders of religion as ill friends for a devout 
man (914), and seemed negligent of the rules which 
the Pharisees had framed as the guides of a pious 
life. His disciples did not fast (94), and broke 
Sabbath regulations (12?). He Himself performed 
acts of healing on the Sabbath day (v.!°), and His 
disciples neglected the regulations about. purifica- 
tion of the hands before meals (15?). After a 
ministry marked by acts like these, He had been 
put to death by the Romans at the instigation of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees. He had expected 
this fate, and had foretold it to His disciples as 
being ordained of God and prophesied in Scripture 
(162 de?, v.23 ra Too Aco, 17! 2 3 201% 19), He had 
promised that on the third day He should be 
raised again, and this was fulfilled; and He had 
ascended into heaven. 

Now it is clear that the details thus sketched 
furnish a very small part of the significance of the 
Gospel to the editor. The miracles proved Christ’s 
power, or illustrated His attitude towards Phari- 
saism, or showed Him to be the Messiah of the OT. 
But to what end was He powerful, and, if the 
Messiah, where was His Kingdom? We might 
have expected to find a good deal more emphasis 
laid on the significance of Christ’s death, but such 
emphasis is strikingly absent. The death is rather 
regarded as without significance in itself, but as a 
necessary stage in the revelation of the Messiah. 
He had come to found a Kingdom, but in accord- 
ance with the Divine plan had been put to death. 
Clearly then the Kingdom remained yet to come, 
and the death was a necessary prelude to glorifica- 
tion. The insistence on the fact that the death 
had to take place, because it had been foretold in 
the Scriptures, suggests the inference that to the 
editor it was a fact which required explanation, a 
difficult phase in the history of the Messiah rather 
than the central fact which itself explained every- 
thing else in His life. In two passages only is the 
death referred to as having any purpose or effect, 
rather than as being simply a thing which had 
happened as a necessary transition stage from the 
earthly life to the heavenly monarchy of the 


Messiah. In one of these Christ is represented as 
saying that He came to give His life as a ransom 
for many (Avtpov dyTi mo\dGy, 20%) ; in the other He 
speaks of His blood as shed for many for the re- 
mission of sins (26%). Itis easy to see how say- 
ings like these could be made the foundation of a 
theology which would explain the whole of Christ’s 
life from the significance of His death. But it is 
equally clear that the editor of the First Gospel 
has recorded them because they formed part of 
the tradition which had come to him, without 
seeing in them an explanation of the entire earthly 
life of the Messiah. They are incidental rather 
than fundamental to his Gospel. 

Thus the facts of Christ’s life as here recorded 
would have been meaningless to the editor without 
the teaching which he records. It is in that that 
he finds the explanation of Christ’s life. The facts 
alone were obscure and difficult. Jesus was the 
Davidie Messiah and also the Son of God. He 
had entered into human history through the 
Virgin’s womb. He had evinced His supernatural 
power in all that He did. But then He had allowed 
Himself to be put to death, because, as He said, 
the Scriptures had foretold it ; and rising from the 
dead, He had gone into heaven again. But how 
then was He the Messiah, and where was the 
Kingdom? The main object of the Gospel is to 
explain this, and the explanation is given in the 
great discourses which the editor has formed by 
massing sayings or groups of sayings. 

(2) The Kingdom.—The central subject of Christ’s 
doctrine had been the near approach of the ‘king- 
dom of the heavens.’ With this He began His 
ministry (4!’), and wherever He went He taught 
this as a good news (v.*), The Kingdom, He 
taught, was coming, but not in His lifetime. 
After His ascension He would come as Son of Man 
upon the clouds of heaven (1677 78 19*8 24%), would 
send His angels to gather together the elect (243! 
13%), and would sit on the throne of His glory 
(1678 1978 2531). This would happen in the lifetime 
of the generation to whom He spoke (1678 24*4 104), 
immediately after the great tribulation accom- 
panying the destruction of Jerusalem (249); but 
God alone knew the exact day and hour (v.*). 
Then the twelve Apostles should sit on twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel (19%), 
In the meantime He Himself must suffer and die, 
and be raised from the dead. How else could He 
come upon the clouds of heaven? And His dis- 
ciples were to preach the good news of the coming 
Kingdom (10 2414) among all nations, making dis- 
ciples by baptism (28!).. The body of disciples 
thus gained would naturally form a society bound 
by common aims (16'8 18"). They would be dis- 
tinct from the existing Jewish polity, because the 
Jews as a people, the ‘sons of the Gusaone CAE 
those who should have inherited it (8%), would 
definitely reject the good news (21% 4% 4 997). 
Hence the disciples of the Kingdom would form a 
new spiritual Israel (21% ‘a nation’) which would 
include many who came from east and west (8!”). 

In view of the needs of this new Israel of Christ’s 
disciples, 7.e. of the true sons of the Kingdom 
(13°), who were to await His coming on the clouds 
of heaven, it is natural that a large part of the 
teaching recorded in the Gospel should concern the 
qualifications required in those who hoped to enter 
the Kingdom when it came. They were still to 
live in allegiance to the revelation of God made 
in the OT, which was permanently valid. Not a 
letter was to pass away from it (518). Its per- 
mission of divorce still held good (v.*? 199"). Christ 
had not abolished the Mosaic distinctions between 
clean and unclean meats (see notes on 15”). His 
disciples were still to take two or three witnesses 
(186) ; and the Sabbath was still to be held sacred 
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(24°). But they were to search beneath the letter 
_ of the OT for its spiritual meaning. Their ‘right- 
eousness’ was to exceed that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, because they were to interpret the Law 
of Moses in a sense which would make it more far- 
reaching in its effect upon conduct than ever before 
(52-48). In particular, their ‘righteousness’ was 
to be less a matter of something done that men 
might see it, and more a right relation to God, 
taking effect in action known only to God Himself 
(61-4), In relation to their fellow-men they were 
to cultivate humility, and to suppress self-assertive- 
ness (18114) ; to exercise forgiveness (vv. “1-%) ; to 
be slow to judge their fellows (7!-°) ; to do to others 
what they would have done to themselves (v.). 
Tn relation to wealth, they were not to hoard up 
treasure upon earth, but to trust in God’s care for 
them (6'°-*+ 1978), seeking first His righteousness 
and Kingdom. In relation to sexual morality, 
they were to be chaste in thought (5%); marriage 
was an indissoluble bond, broken only by adultery 
(19° ). But some were called to live single lives 
for the Kingdom of the heavens (v.¥). In relation 
to God, they were to pray to Him for their daily 
needs, for His forgiveness, and for deliverance 
from the evil that is in the world (6% 77-1), 


In the above sketch of the picture drawn for us in the First 
Gospel of the Person and teaching of the Messiah, we have 
purposely omitted the parables. Most of the parables in this 
Gospel are parables of the Kingdom. With the exception of 
1821-35, they do not, as in the case of many of St. Luke’s 
parables, inculcate some Christian virtue or practice, such as 
love of one’s neighbour, or earnestness in prayer, but convey 
some lesson about the nature of the Kingdom and the period 
of preparation for it. Their interpretation will often depend 
largely upon the conception of the Kingdom with which the 
reader approaches them. We are not now concerned with the 
meaning which they were intended to convey when they were 
originally spoken. But it should be sufficiently obvious that if 
we ask what meaning they had for the editor of the First 
Gospel, and why he selected them for insertion in his Gospel, 
the answer must be that he chose them because he believed 
that they taught lessons about the Kingdom of the heavens in 
the sense in which that phrase is used everywhere else in his 
Gospel, of the Kingdom which was to come when the Son of 
Man came upon the clouds of heaven. Thus the parable of the 
Sower illustrates the varying reception met with by the good 
news of the Kingdom as it is_preached amongst men. That of 
the Tares also deals not with the Kingdom itself, but with the 
period of preparation for it. At the end of the age the Son of 
Man will come to inaugurate His Kingdom. A phrase here, 
‘shall gather out of his kingdom,’ has been pressed to support 
the interpretation that the Kingdom is thought of as present 
now. But it need convey no such meaning. The ‘good seed’ 
is interpreted as equivalent to the ‘sons of the kingdom,’ #.e. 
according to Jewish usage, not they who already live in or 
possess the Kingdom, but those who are destined to inherit it 
when it comes. It is not inaugurated until the ‘end of the 
age.’ Then when the ‘Son of Man’ comes, the ‘Kingdom’ 
comes ; and the method of its foundation is not a gathering of 
the elect out of the mass of mankind, but a gathering of the 
wicked from amongst the elect, a gathering of them out of the 
Kingdom that the righteous may inherit it and shine forth in 
it. There is nothing here or elsewhere in this Gospel to suggest 
that the scene of the Kingdom is other than the present world 
renewed, restored, and purified (cf. radsyeverix, 1928), 

The parables of the Mustard Seed and of the Leaven describe 
the way in which the good news of the Kingdom spreads 
rapidly and penetrates deeply into human society. Those of 
the Hid Treasure and of the Goodly Pearl emphasize its value, 
and teach the lesson that a man must give up all else to enter 
into it. That of the Drag-Net has much the same application 
as the parable of the Tares. The doctrine of the Kingdom 
attracts good and badalike. But at the end of the age, when 
the Kingdom is inaugurated, there will be a separation. 

In 201-16 occurs the parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard. 
In its present context this seems to be intended to teach the 
lesson that in discipleship of the Kingdom priority, whether in 
date of entrance upon discipleship or of position now, will not 
carry with it special privilege within the Kingdom when it 
comes. All shall receive the same reward—eternal life. 

Of the other parables in the Gospel, 1821-35 does not bear 
directly wpon the doctrine of the Kingdom, but emphasizes 
forgiveness as a qualification in all who wish to enter it. 2128-32 
illustrates the perverse attitude of the Pharisees towards the 
Baptist’s preaching. 2193-46 and 221-10 are historical forecasts 
of the fate of the Jewish nation. 2211-14 emphasizes the 
necessity for all who hope to enter the Kingdom of possessing 
the necessary qualifications. 251-13 and vv.14-30 teach the 
suddenness of its aj rance and the necessity of watching 
for its coming. Vv.#!-46 describes the test by which the King 
when He comes will admit the righteous into His Kingdom. 
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Of several of these parables it will rightly be felt that, as 
originally spoken, they had a wider meaning and scope than 
that here given, and one which is inconsistent with the narrow 
limits of the Kingdom to be inaugurated immediately after the 
fall of Jerusalem. That is quite true. But the question is not, 
What did these parables mean when they were originally 
spoken? but, What interpretation did the editor put upon 
them when he incorporated them into his Gospel? -He every- 
where seems to use the phrase ‘ kingdom of the heavens’ in its 
eschatological sense. In four or five passages he has, instead, 
the ‘kingdom of God.’ In 633 roi God is probably not genuine 
(omit NBglk). As regards 1924, a passage borrowed from Mk., 
the fact that Mt. in 13 other places where ‘kingdom of God’ 
occurs in Mk., substitutes ‘kingdom of the heavens,’ or omits or 
paraphrases the passage, makes it very probable that ‘kingdom 
of the heavens’ should be read here also. In 1228 2131.43 the 
editor has retained ‘kingdom of God,’ not because he regarded 
it as equivalent to ‘kingdom of the heavens,’ but because he 
felt that in these passages the idea conveyed was different from 
that which his phrase ‘kingdom of the heavens’ everywhere 
carries with it; and he therefore retained ‘kingdom of God’ to 
mark the difference. 


Thus the conception of Christianity as expressed 
in this Gospel may be summarized as follows. 
Jesus was the King-Messiah of the OT. He was 
also the Son of Man of apocalyptic anticipation. 
But how could the functions ascribed to these two 
ideals be combined? Only if the King passed 
through death that He might come again on the 
clouds to inaugurate His Kingdom. And to those 
who could read the OT aright, all this had been 
foretold. Hence the Crucifixion. When Jerusalem 
fell, the end of the age would come, and the Son of 
Man would appear. In the meantime the good news 
was to be preached, and men were to be gathered 
into the society of disciples of the Messiah. 

2. Date and place of composition.—If the 
dominant conception of the book has been rightly 
sketched, very important conclusions can be drawn 
as to its provenance and date. It must have been 
written by a Jewish-Christian, probably by a 
Jewish-Christian of Palestine, and it cannot Anke 
from long after the fall of Jerusalem. For it is 
inconceivable that any one should so arrange the 
words of Christ as to convey the impression that 
He had taught that He would return as Son of 
Man immediately after the fall of Jerusalem, if 
many years had elapsed since that event. And 
this conclusion as to the early date and Palestinian 
origin of the Gospel is supported by other features 
of the book. It is markedly anti-Pharisaic, and 
strongly Jewish-Christian in outlook. 

(1) Its anti-Pharisaism.—This already underlies 
the stories of the first two chapters, which are most 
easily explained as a narrative of facts written to 
rebut Pharisaic calumnies. Christ was born of a 
virgin, but He was legally of Davidie descent, and 
the Virgin Mary’s marvellous history already found 
prototypes by contrast in the history of women 
connected with the ancestors of the Christ. If He 
went into Egypt, it was in the days of His infancy, 
and He brought no magical arts thence. If His 
parents settled at Nazareth, it was that the tenor 
of prophecy might be fulfilled. 

So far the anti-Pharisaic polemic of the writer 
has been defensive and implicit. In the third 
chapter it becomes manifest and open. The say- 
ings of the Baptist are so arranged as to form a 
sermon of denunciation of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees. They are a ‘ brood of vipers,’ who pride 
themselves on their descent from Abraham. But 
right action based on repentance is the only ground 
for hope of God’s favour. The Messiah is at hand, 
and will sweep away all such false claims with the 
fire of judgment. In the Sermon on the Mount 
the same anti-Pharisaic polemic is found. Their 
‘righteousness’ will not admit them into the King- 
dom (5). They are ‘hypocrites’ whose religious 
observances are based on dee for personal credit 
(6-17), In 8! they are ‘ the sons of the kingdom,’ but 
nevertheless they will be cast into the outer dark- 
ness. It was the Pharisees who complained that 
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Christ ate with tax-gatherers and sinners (94), and 
it was they who ascribed His power to cast out 
demons to Beelzebul (v.*4 12%). They accused His 
disciples (v.?), and Christ Himself (v.!°), of doing 
illegal actions on the Sabbath. They plotted to 
destroy Him (v.14), and asked a sign from Him 
(v.*8). They condemned His disciples for eating 
with unwashen hands (15?), and were shocked at 
His teaching about things clean and unclean (v.22), 
being themselves blind guides (v.44). The disciples 
were to beware of their teaching (16!”). In the last 
days of the Messiah’s life the Pharisees took a 
ape a part in the events that led to His death. 
hey plotted with the chief priests to arrest Him 
(21*), They planned to entrap Him in His speech 
(22%), They tried to entangle Him in argument 
(vive) Au this leads up to the tremendous in- 
dictment of the scribes and Pharisees in ch. 23. In 
the narrative dealing with the Crucifixion we read 
naturally rather of the chief priests and elders than 
of the Pharisees ; but it is the latter, with the chief 
priests, who effect the sealing of the tomb (27°), 

(2) The Jewish-Christian element.—Of course the 
whole conception of the Kingdom of the heavens as 
sketched above is Jewish-Christian in character. 
But there are other Jewish-Christian features in 
the Gospel. (a) One is the interest shown in St. 
Peter. He was one of the earliest of Christ’s dis- 
ciples (418), and Christ had healed his wife’s mother 
(84). He was in some sense ‘ first’ of the Twelve 
(107), and it was he who walked on the waters at 
Christ’s command (1478), It was he who first con- 
fessed Christ’s Messiahship (16'§), and received the 
promise of high rank in the Kingdom (v.”). By 
inserting this passage the editor blunts the severity 
of the rebuke (v.¥), which St. Luke altogether 
omits. It was Peter who was prominent amongst 
the three who were privileged to be on the Mount 
of Transfiguration (174), and it was he to whom the 
tax-gatherers came as to one who was the repre- 
sentative of the other disciples. It was Peter who 
acted as the spokesman of the rest (15!° 1821 26%: 35), 
or who was addressed as representing the others 
(v.#°). It was he who penetrated into the palace, 
and there denied that he knew Christ (vv.*8”). If 
all the Apostles were to sit on thrones in the new 
age (19%), Peter was to have administrative and 
legislative power in the Kingdom (161). 

(6) Another Jewish-Christian feature in the 
Gospel is the presence in it of sayings which seem 
to limit Christ’s mission and doctrine to the Jewish 
nation. In His own lifetime He had expressly 
asserted this of His own activity. ‘I was not sent 
save to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (154). 
On two occasions He had extended His mercy to 
pagans (8°-!8 1571-8), but on the latter occasion He 
made it plain that the grace thus extended to a 
Gentile woman was only as it were a crumb which 
had dropped from the table of the Jews, to whom 
He was sent, and had been devoured by a Gentile 
dog. He bade His disciples ‘go not to the way of 
the Gentiles, nor to the cities of the Samaritans, 
but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (108) ; 
and said they should not have exhausted the cities 
of Israel before His coming (v.”*). In the new age 
the Apostles were to rule over a new Israel (19%). 
Of course, side by side with these sayings from his 
Palestinian sources, the editor has incorporated 
others from other sources, which prove that he 
himself was well aware that Christ had on other 
occasions foreseen and commanded the admission 
of Gentiles to the discipleship of the Kingdom. 
‘Many were to come from east and west’ (8!4), and 
the three parables in 21°8-22)4 seem to convey the 
same truth. Further, the good news was to be 
preached among all nations for a testimony (241), 
and the Apostles were to make disciples of all 
nations (28!"), But there is nothing in any of these 
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passages to suggest that the editor anticipated the 
admission of Gentiles to discipleship save on terms 
similar to those on which proselytes had been 
admitted to the old Israel ;* and it is clear that he 
saw no difficulty in the preaching to all nations 
being accomplished within a generation, for the 
‘end’ (2414) which was to close this preaching was 
the period of great tribulation accompanying the 
siege of the city, followed immediately by the 
coming of the Son of Man (v.*). 

(c) A third Jewish-Christian feature is the 
insistence on the permanent obligations of the 
Mosaic Law ; see above, p. 144”. 

Now all these characteristics of the Gospel point 
irresistibly to Palestine, and to Palestine in the 
period before or very soon after the fall of Jeru- 
salem, as the place and date of the composition of 
the Gospel. The most obvious feature in this 
connexion is the belief that the coming of the Son 
of Man would immediately follow the period of 
tribulation accompanying the siege of the city. 
But the other features above mentioned point in 
the same direction. The prominence given to St. 
Peter is natural enough in traditions which had 
been collected and preserved in Palestine in the 
early days of the Church at Jerusalem. The 
limitation of Christianity to Jews or proselytes, 
and the insistence on the permanent validity of 
the Law, reflect the same primitive Christian 
atmosphere as we breathe in the first few chap- 
ters of the Acts, before the pressure of circum- 
stances had compelled the Apostles to recognize 
that St. Paul must be right, and that under Chris- 
tianity Jew and Gentile stood on the same plane 
in the sight of God. 

Lastly, the anti-Pharisaic attitude of the editor 
would be natural in one who knew something of 
the difficulties of the Jewish-Christian Church in 
the early days when Pharisaic hatred pursued its 
members from city to city. 

The date thus arrived at affects the whole 
Gospel and not only portions of it. It is a liter- 
ary unity, and apart from a few possible later 
interpolations, e.g. 614 (the doxology) 22% 23% 
(‘son of Barachiah’), belongs to one editor, and 
to one period of final composition. The attempts 
made to argue for a late date for the composition 
of the whole book from isolated phrases, or to 
mark large sections as late additions, fail to ac- 
count for the unity of idea and conception that 
runs through the whole work, and neglect the 
cumulative evidence of the conceptions that char- 
acterize it for an early date. 

118-25 has been claimed as late because the idea of virgin- 
birth is ‘quite foreign to Judaism.’ As a matter of fact this 
idea is thoroughly Eastern (as well as Western), and must have 
been familiar to every Palestinian Jew who had read the Septua- 
gint. And in other respects the narrative is Jewish through- 
out. The occurrence of the word ixzancix (1619 1817) and the 
Baptismal Formula (2819) have been said to betray late date. 
But there is no possible reason why a Jewish Christian writing 
about the year A.p. 70 should not have used éxzancia to repre- 
sent whatever Aramaic word was originally uttered ; and if the 
Triune name in y.19 is not a later gloss, it may well have been 
used by a Palestinian Christian who was contemporary with St. 
Paul (cf. 1 Co 12%, 2 Co 1314, and 1 P 12, 1 Jn 323. 24), 

3. The Sources. —If, then, we take the year 
A.D. 70 as an approximate date for the composi- 
tion of the Gospel, there remain the questions of 
its sources, its author, and its historical value. 
The facts about the sources are these :— 

(1) The editor has borrowed the greater part of 
the Second Gospel, and has made it the framework 
of his narrative. He has altered the order of Mk 
1-7* in order to group the material under subject- 
heads. He has greatly expanded the discourses. 
He makes omissions and alterations in phrases re- 
lating to the Person of Christ, omitting especially 
expressions which attribute to Him inability, or de- 

* At least the Mosaic Law was to be binding upon them. 
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sire for information, and terms of human emotion ; 
and makes a series of somewhat similar changes in 
clauses relating to the Apostles. For the details 
of his editorial revision of the Second Gospel, see 
art. MARK (Gospel), and the Com. on ‘ Matthew’ 
in ICC, pp. xiii-xl. 

(2) The Gospel contains, besides this Markan 
material, a good deal of matter, almost entirely 
sayings, which is\found also in substance in the 
Third Gospel. It is generally supposed that this 
was borrowed by the two Evangelists from a com- 
mon source, viz. a collection of Gospel material 
compiled by the ae Matthew, and referred to 
by Papias (Eus. H# Il. xxxix.). 

The present writer has elsewhere attempted to 
prove that, so far as St. Luke goes, this is not 
a very probable theory. Besides these sayings 
which he has in common with St. Luke, the editor 
of the First Gospel has also a number of sayings 
found only in his Gospel. The probability is that 
he borrowed these peculiar sayings, and most of 
those common to him and to St. Luke, from the 
Apostolic collection of sayings mentioned by 
Papias. If so, it is not very likely that St. Luke 
had also seen this collection. Rather material 
from it had passed into some of the many sources 
which he had used (Lk 11), and were borrowed by 
him from them. See ‘ Matthew,’ /.c. pp. xli-lxii. 
Thus Mt.’s second source was the Matthzean Logia 
or collection of discourses. 

(3) What remains of the Gospel, when we have 
put aside the matter borrowed from Mk. and the 
sayings drawn from the Logia, consists of a num- 
ber of narrative traditions. These deal with 
Christ’s Birth and Infancy (chs. 1. 2), with a few 
incidents connected with St. Peter (14783! 174-27), 
and with some details connected with Christ’s trial 
and Resurrection (27310: 19% 2%. 25. 5la-53. 62-66 9g11-15), 
They were all drawn, it may be supposed, from 
current Palestinian Christian tradition. 

(4) Lastly, a number of quotations of a peculiar 
type, pick are introduced by a special formula 
(1) oe 23 95. 6. 15. 17. 18. 23 414-16 gi7 1 Q)7-21 13% 2)4 5 27°); 
were drawn from a catena or list of OT Messianic 
pees, which had already been translated into 

reek when the editor borrowed them. 

4. The Author.—Now, who was the writer who 
thus welded together the Second Gospel, the 
Matthzan Logia, a number of Palestinian tra- 
ditions, and a series of OT quotations, into our 
present Gospel? From the end of the 2nd cent. 
the work has been ascribed to St. Matthew. But 
there are the following difficulties in this ascrip- 
tion : 

(1) The same writers who attribute our Gospel 
to St. Matthew state that he wrote it in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Now itis clear that our Gospel was com- 
oy in Greek, and is based upon Greek sources. 

his is certain so far as the material drawn from 
the Second Gospel is concerned, and probable for 
the sayings drawn from the Matthzan Logia. 

(2) It does not seem very probable that the 
Apostle Matthew should have written a Gospel 
from second-hand materials. The work lacks that 
freshness of presentation which we should expect 
from an eye-witness of many of the events. 

How then explain the ascription of the Gospel 
to him? Because the book, in a sense in which the 
statement is not true of St. Luke’s Gospel, is based 
directly upon the collection of sayings compiled by 
the Apostle. We must, therefore, suppose that 
the author was an otherwise unknown Jewish 
Christian of Palestine, who about the year A.D. 70 
compiled his Gospel, using as his framework the 
Second Gone but borrowing largely from the 
Matthzan Logia, and inserting also some Pales- 
tinian traditions with which he was familiar. The 
Gospel, as it left his hand, represents the concep- 


tion of Christ’s Person and work which was domi- 
nant in the Palestinian Church in the middle of 
the Ist cent. A.D. To Christians there Jesus was 
the Jewish King-Messiah. His life on earth was 
only the prelude to His sovereignty. For He was 
to come again as Son of Man at the end of the age, 
and that was imminent, and would follow immedi- 
ately upon the final downfall of the Jewish polity. 

5. Historical yalue.—So far as the question of 
the historical value of the detail given in the 
Gospel is concerned, we may set aside for our 
present purpose all that is drawn from St. Mark’s 
Gospel. The value of that is a consideration for 
a writer on the Second Gospel (see above, p. 133 ff., 
and cf. the Dean of Westminster’s Study of the 
Gospels, and Burkitt’s The Gospel History and 
its Transmission). The sayings drawn from the 
Matthean Logia have behind them Apostolic 
authority, and, allowing for some change of 
emphasis and possible accretion in the process of 
transmission, may safely be taken as representing 
actual utterances of Christ. 

The Palestinian traditions peculiar to the Gospel 
are probably not all of equal weight. The nar- 
rative of the supernatural birth is best attested, 
because the main fact of the story is supported by 
the tradition known to St. Luke. Of the rest 
it is difficult to say more than that they are early 
Palestinian traditions, and we must abstain from 
condemning them upon purely fanciful grounds as 
legendary. 

But the question of historical value can be raised 
in a different form, and one of much greater im- 
portance. Allowing the substantial accuracy of 
the bulk of the detail in the Gospel, and without 
discussing the precise value and importance to be 
attached to each separate tradition, how far do 
the main conceptions of Christ and of His doctrine 
which run through the Gospel correspond to the 
historical Christ? Did He teach what is here 
ascribed to Him? 

Something may be learned in this connexion if 
we consider the method of the Evangelist. He 
presents to us selections from Christ’s sayings, 
arranged in what is clearly often an artificial and 
literary manner. A good example of this is the 
Charge to the Twelve. The nucleus of this con- 
sists of a few sayings, recorded by St. Mark, 
addressed to the Twelve when Christ sent them 
forth on a journey of preaching in Palestine. But 
the editor of the First Gospel is so little concerned 
with the actual historical facts that he omits alto- 
gether the statements descriptive of their going 
forth and of their return. The local and temporary 
mission in Palestine merges itself in his mind in 
the wider and universal mission to all nations. 
He draws from his sources many other sayings 
which had reference to this wider mission work, 
and adds them to St. Mark’s short discourse, re- 
gardless of the fact that some of them were not 
spoken on that particular occasion. Now, selec- 
tion and artificial grouping of this kind, useful 
as it is, inevitably involves over-emphasis. Teach- 
ing, which would have explained and counter- 
balanced that which is recorded, is left out, and 
impressions are given which would be qualified, if 
the selection given had been larger, or the group- 
ing less artificial. And combined with this feature 
of arbitrary selection and artificial grouping may 
be linked the local character of the Gospel, and 
the early date of its material. For it is clear that 
the Jewish-Christian disciples in the early Church 
stood too near to the life of the Christ to be able 
to form any adequate conception of the true mean- 
ing of His person or His work. Jesus had, we may 
be sure, said many things that were obscure at 
the moment of utterance, had spoken sometimes 
in parable, sometimes in symbol, sometimes in 
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paradox. And the first Christians of Jerusalem 
did, it is clear, what, after all, others since them 
have often done, 7.¢. they interpreted the life of 
Christ in the light of their own historical sur- 
roundings, and selected from His teaching those 
elements which enabled them to adapt their ideas 
of His meaning to their own lives, without making 
an absolute breach with all that life had hitherto 
meant for them. The development of history is, as 
we now see, the truest interpreter of much that 
Christ said, and not until Jerusalem fell could His 
ee about the future of Christianity become 
clear. 

We shall expect, then, to find in the Gospel 
an over-emphasis upon certain points arising from 
artificial grouping of sayings, and from omission 
of other aspects of Christ’s teaching. We shall 
also not be surprised to find interpretations of His 
sayings which the later developments of history 
have proved to be mistaken. Let us apply this to 
the chief conceptions of the Gospel. 

(1) The permanence of the Law. —lTf we may 
judge from the general tenor of the NT evidence, 
Christ laid down no hard and fast rules for dealing 
with the difficult problem of the obligations of the 
Mosaic Law. But on special occasions He seems 
to have given expression to the idea that par- 
ticular precepts or sanctions belonged to a by- 
gone age, and had Jost their validity. St. Mark 
(who is here supported by St. Luke and St. Paul) 
represents Him as teaching that the tacit sanction 
of divorce by Dt 2414 should be set aside as a con- 
cession to weakness, and should, from a Christian 
point of view, be superseded by an ideal view of 
marriage as a tie which could not be broken. St. 
Mark again represents Him as implicitly annulling 
the Mosaic distinctions between clean and unclean 
meats, on the ground that defilement was moral 
and internal, not external and ceremonial. And 
the fact that He taught views of the Law which 
were not those of orthodox Judaism, is suggested 
by the statements that the Pharisees attempted to 
entrap Him into some statement about the Law, 
or upon subjects with which the Law dealt, which 
could be used as an accusation against Him (Mk 
10? [reipagovres], Mt 22% [mewpdfwv]). But the 
history of the early Church proves that it was 
difficult for the first Jewish disciples to suppose 
that the Messiah had ever countenanced the view 
that any part of the OT Scriptures had lost its 
original hold upon the consciences of men. This 
is the standpoint of the editor of the First Gospel. 
Christ had taught that not a letter should pass 
from the Law until all had been fulfilled, and that 
anyone who relaxed the authority of the least 
commandment of the Law should be least in the 
Kingdom of heaven (517°), And not only was 
there this general statement of the permanent 
validity of the Law in general, but special laws 
had been sanctioned and reaffirmed by Christ as 
still valid and obligatory. Divorce must be sane- 
tioned when there had been fornication (zopveta) 
(5 19°) The saying about clean and unclean 
had reference not to the Mosaic Law, but to the 
Pharisaic traditions about eating with unwashen 
hands (15). The Christian disciple who had a 
case against his brother was to take two or three 
witnesses, that the Mosaic Law might be satisfied 
(1816), And in the great tribulation Christians 
were to pray that their flight might not fall on 
the Sabbath, lest the Law should be broken (24?°). 
It is clear that the editor regarded the Mosaic 
Law as still binding in all its details on Christian 
men. Now it is probable that we must make 
allowance here for some over-emphasis due to local 
and national prejudice which interpreted Christ’s 
sayings in the direction which the history of the 
Jewish people seemed to warrant, and which took 


effect in the selection, and arrangement, and in- 
terpretation of such of His sayings as lent them- 
selves to the impression which it was desired to 
produce. 


The most obvious instance of this process may be found in 
Mt.’s treatment of Mk 101-12, That narrative is perfectly clear, 
coherent, and decisive. The Pharisees, who knew well that 
Christ taught a doctrine about the sanctity of marriage which 
seemed to set aside the sanction of divorce by the Law (Dt 
241-4) came to test Him, 7.e. to get from Him a direct statement 
which would enable them to say that He was attacking the 
Mosaic ordinance. He met their challenge with the expected 
answer. The permission of divorce by the Law was a concession 
to human weakness. From an ideal standpoint, the marriage 
tie was indissoluble. The man or woman* who put away their 
partner committed adultery. Nothing can be clearer than this, 
and it is in accordance with the tradition of Christ’s teaching, 
preserved by St. Luke (1618) and by St. Paul (1 Co 710-11). But 
the editor of the First Gospel has introduced hopeless confusion 
into the narrative. He represents the Pharisees as asking for 
an interpretation of Dt 241-4. The Jewish theologians were 
divided upon the point. Some—the school of Shammai—argued 
that by 727 nny some act of unchastity was intended. Cf. 
Gittin, 90a : ‘No one shall divorce his wife unless there be found 
in her something unchaste’ (Ay 737). They thus placed the 
emphasis upon the word 7Mny. But others—the school of Hillel 
—allowed divorce for any idle pretext, emphasizing the word 
25. Accordingly, the Pharisees in Mt. ask, ‘Is it lawful to put 
away a wife-for every cause?’ Christ answers, as in Mk., that 
from an ideal standpoint marriage is indissoluble. The Phari- 
sees appeal to Dt 24. Now clearly Christ should be represented 
as reaffirming and supporting what He has said by declaring 
(as in Mk.) that the permission of Dt 24 was a concession to 
human weakness, and that a higher principle was to be found 
in the purpose of God as declared in Gn 127. But, instead, He 
is represented as saying that repyei« constituted an exception 
to the ideal principle. Thus He is made to reaffirm the Law of 
Dt 24, interpreted in the sense of the school of Shammai, and 
to acknowledge the permanent obligation of a sanction which 
He had just criticised. 

It seems clear that the editor of Mt. has confused Mk.’s con- 
sistent narrative by introducing into it a clause which entirely 
confuses the point at issue. Now, if we ask why he has done 
this, we remember that earlier in his Gospel (532) he has inserted 
a saying (probably from the Matthean ZLogia) in which this 
same exception to the general rule occurs. The words are 
not identical. In 532 they are rapexris Adyov ropveias, but in 199 
(i) ui Ex} wopyeie (but BDS? 33 latt have rapezros Acyou ropveins 
here also). The two clauses look like alternative renderings of 
the phrase 79Y 737, which the school of Shammai declared to 
be the ground of divorce. That is to say, in 199 the editor has 
blended with Mk.’s narrative another tradition of the Lord’s 
words, which was furnished to him by his Palestinian source ; 
and we have a clear case of a saying of Christ altered in process 
of transmission to bring it into accordance with the Mosaic 
Law. Of course the saying of 582 may be as genuine and 
original as Mk 1011-12, It is quite possible that Christ should 
have on one occasion taught as Mk. represents Him, and on 
another have sanctioned the necessity of divorce for zopveia. 
But there is a good deal of probability in the supposition that, 
as a matter of fact, He appealed to the ideal view of marriage 
as a principle which should guide men, leaving it to the com- 
mon sense of His disciples to realize that when the sin of men 
makes a breach in the ideal law, such sin drags with it the 
necessity of divorce. In this case the clause which allows an 
exception will be an accretion to His words, added in the early 
Palestinian Church to His simple statement that no man must 
divorce his wife and no woman her husband, in order to har- 
monize it with the supposed teaching of the OT, and then 
transferred by Mt. into Mk.’s narrative. 

Another somewhat similar case may be found in Mk 714-23= 
Mt 1510-20, The reading and interpretation of Mk 719 are obscure. 
According to one reading, zabupilav révra rae Bpduara may 
be a comment of the Evangelist, to the effect that Christ’s 
teaching on this occasion ‘purged all meats,’ 7.e. cancelled 
the Mosaic distinctions between clean and unclean meats. But 
however this may be, the narrative leaves on the mind of 
the reader the impression that the inevitable effect of such 
teaching as is here recorded would be to make null these dis- 
tinctions of the Mosaic Law. Now the editor of Mt. clearly 
wished to avoid this inference. He omits the clause zalupifayv 
ravre tx Bpwuere, and at the end of the discourse turns the 
mind of the reader from the inevitable inference by adding the 
clause, ‘But to eat with unwashen hands defileth not a man,’ 
as though the whole discourse had been dealing with the Phari- 
saic regulations about ceremonial hand-washing. Thus he 
carries the reader back at once to the previous question, and, 
so far as possible, prevents him from drawing the natural and 
inevitable conclusion from the discourse as recorded by Mk. 

A somewhat similar desire to avoid words which might seem 
out of harmony with OT regulations has probably caused the 
omission in Mt 128 of the clause, ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath,’ found in Mk 227, 

Lastly, an example of over-emphasis due to arrangement of 


* For divorce by a woman amongst the Jews, cf. Aramaic 
Papyri discovered at Assuan, p. 12 (London, G. Moring, 1906). 
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sayings may be found in Mt 517-20. It is quite probable that 
vy.18. 19 are genuine sayings of Christ spoken on some occasion 
when their meaning could not be mistaken, as a paradoxical 
expression of the permanent value of the moral elements in the 
oT. But as they now stand they hopelessly confuse the plain 
tenor of the Sermon. The illustrations given in vy.?1-43 make 
it clear that the ‘fulfilling’ of v.17 meant to make clear the true 
spiritual meaning of the Law. But vv.18-19 interpret sAnpsiccs 
in another sense ; namely, to reaffirm and carry out in detail, 
which is indeed in harmony with the teaching of Rabbinical 
Judaism, but is inconsistent with the plain meaning of the rest 
of the chapter. If vv.18.19be omitted as extraneous to this con- 
text, and due to the practice of the editor of bringing together 
sayings which in any way bear upon the same subject, the 
meaning of vy.17.20-43 is quite clear. Christ did not, as His 
adversaries argued, subvert the Law. He reaffirmed its spiritual 
principles, and gave to it a deeper meaning than that arrived 
at by Rabbinical exegesis. The ‘righteousness’ of His disciples 
was to exceed that of the Pharisees, because it would be based 
upon a more spiritual understanding of the principles under- 
lying the OT revelation. 


(2) The near approach of the Kingdom.—A still 
more difficult prebiem is raised by the question, 
Did Jesus Christ promise that He would come 
again on the clouds of heaven within the life- 
time of the generation to which He spoke? The 
Palestinian Church, as represented by the First 
Gospel, certainly believed that this was the case. 
But did they misunderstand Him? And the ques- 
tion may be raised in an earlier form. Nearly 
all the terms used in sayings of this nature were 
familiar technical theological terms in use in the 
apocalyptic writings, which expressed one side of 
contemporary Messianic expectation. L£.g. ‘the 
Son of Man,’ ‘the clouds of heaven,’ the ‘ coming’ 
of the Son of Man, ‘the throne of glory,’ ‘the 
coming age,’ ‘the day of judgment,’ the division 
between righteous and wicked, the condemnation 
to Gehenna, the inheritance of the Kingdom by 
the righteous, the feast in the Kingdom, and 
‘eternal life’—all these formed part of the ordinary 
mental equipment of every writer who tried to 
express the hopes of Israel under a a im- 
agery. Did the Lord use them of Himself, or did 
the Palestinian Church try to express her faith 
and belief in Him as the Divine Messiah by 
transferring to Him the phrases and the imagery 
of current Messianic belief? Attempts have been 
made to show that the second supposition is the 
more probable,* but, so far as the present writer 
can judge, they have failed in their aim. For it is 
impossible to disentangle all apocalyptic imagery 
from Christ’s teaching, without entirely destroy- 
ing the credit of the Gospels as historical records. 
This kind of imagery and metaphor is, of course, 
more aacuradlonee in the First Gospel than in the 
others, and one or two phrases, as, ¢.g., the ‘end’ or 
‘consummation of the age,’ and ‘the throne of 
glory,’ occur only in it, but still all the Gospels 
contain a good deal. If Christ did not speak of 
Himself as the ‘Son of Man’ and of His ‘coming’ 
at the Last Day, and of other similar things, then 
we have no solid ground for believing that any 
saying recorded of Him is genuine. 

ut if we assume that Christ did use of Himself 
this apocalyptic language, what shall we say of the 
more important question, Are, then, the conceptions 
which His sayings, as they are arranged in the 
First Gospel, seem to convey, to be taken as a part 
of the real teaching? And here we shall neces- 
sarily have to take into consideration the following 
facts amongst others. ; 

(a) It seems clear that Christ must have given 
utterance to words which left upon the minds of 
the early disciples the impression that He had 
deoiced | to come again shortly. For this con- 
ception not only pervades the Synoptic Gospels, 

* E.g. it has been argued on linguistic grounds that Christ 
could not have spoken of Himself as the ‘Son of Man,’ and that 
much of the apocalyptic imagery in Mk 13, Mt 24, is due to 
the blending of a Jewish Apocalypse with genuine sayings of 


Christ. But the former theory is still unproven, and the second 
is an unsuccessful exegetical device to solve a difficulty. 


but is found in almost every part of the NT litera- 
ture. 

(6) It was, however, inevitable that any expres- 
sions of time to which He gave utterance should 
have been interpreted by His Jewish adherents to 
imply a short time literally. For if we grant for 
a moment, for the sake of argument, that He 
had foreknowledge of the future development of 
history, it is clear to us now that it would have 
been inconsistent with His methods of teaching to 
have unveiled to His disciples the historical details 
of future ages. On the other hand, He may well 
have wished that His return should be, as it has 
been, the soul’s pole-star of His lovers in every 
successive age, and have left the period of His 
Coming veiled in ambiguous language. In that 
case the early Jewish Church has been influenced 
by the contemporary Messianic belief which always 
placed the coming of the Messiah in the near 
future, and has selected from Christ’s sayings 
those which were most easily interpreted to con- 
vey the impression of the nearness of the Kingdom. 

This will partly explain the large part which 
sayings referring to the near approach of the 
Kangdom play in the First Gospel. Some of these 
occur only in this Gospel, as, ¢.g., 107° 1324-90. 36-48. 47-50 
19764 251-15. 31-46. Tn other casesa saying, the original 
form of which was found in the Second Gospel, has 
been modified so as to make it express clearly this 
idea. For example, in Mk 9 occur the words 
‘until they see the kingdom of God come with 
power.’ Although a reference to the immediately 
preceding verse would naturally suggest that this 
coming of the ‘kingdom of God’ was identical 
with the coming of the Son of Man with His 
angels, the words taken by themselves might be 
interpreted by the reader to refer to the Trans- 
figuration which follows, or to some later event, 
such as the Day of Pentecost, or the Fall of Jeru- 
salem. The editor of the First Gospel has been 
unwilling to leave them in this ambiguity, and by 
changing them into ‘the Son of Man coming in 
His kingdom,’ interprets them unmistakably of 
the coming in glory with the angels (1677), which 
he then believed to be about to take place during 
the lifetime of some to whom the words were 
originally spoken. Again, in Mk 14” occur the 
words ‘you shall see the Son of Man sitting at the 
right hand of the power, and coming with the 
clouds of heaven.’ The editor of the First Gospel 
(Mt 26%) inserts before ‘you shall see’ the words 
am dprt. This phrase is difficult, because the words 
should mean ‘from this present moment’ (cf. 
‘Matthew,’ /.c.). But since the period between the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection must on an 
interpretation be excluded, it is probable that the 
words mean ‘you shall soon, shortly, see,’ ete. 
That is again an expression of the belief of the 
editor that the Second Coming was near at hand. 
A similar case is found in Mt 24”, where the editor 
inserts into Mk.’s discourse the word ‘immedi- 
ately,’ thus again linking the Second Coming 
closely with the Fall of Jerusalem. 

These facts suggest irresistibly the conclusion 
that the editor or the tradition which he follows 
has, by accumulating sayings of one kind, and by 
modifying others to some slight extent in order to 
give them the required meaning, given the im- 
pression that the Lord taught a nearness of His 
coming to inaugurate the Kingdom, which goes 
beyond what He Himself originally intended. He 
spoke, no doubt, of the coming of the Son of Man 
in glory, using apocalyptic language, which He 
may or may not have intended to be taken liter- 
ally. The early Jewish Church has interpreted it 


quite literally, and read into it that element of 
immediacy which is presupposed in all apocalyptic 
He forecast, no doubt, the catastrophe 


writings. 
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to which the shortsighted policy of the Jewish 
authorities was hurrying that ill-starred people. 
The early Church linked together these two classes 
of utterance, and believed that both would receive 
their fulfilment at the same period. 

If, then, we must allow for some over-emphasis, 
some foreshortening in the presentation of this 
conception in the First Gospel, we shall naturally 
ask if there is not evidence that Christ’s teaching 
anticipated, in fact, a longer development of his- 
tory than that here presupposed. Even within 
the First Gospel itself many of His sayings suggest 
a different interpretation from that put upon them 
by the editor (e.g. the parables of the Mustard 
Seed, the Drag-net, and see below). And when 
we pass to the writers who have emancipated them- 
selves from Jewish theological conceptions, we see 
that Christ’s words were regarded as presupposing 
a longer development of historical events than that 
suggested by the First Gospel. This, of course, is 
true of the later Epistles of St. Paul, of the Fourth 
Gospel, and of St. Luke. And the verdict of the 
historian must be that the Jewish-Christian inter- 
pretation of Christ’s words upon this point is not 
likely to be most accurate, because it is Jewish 
and because it is early. Rather these two factors 
would, in the nature of things, concur to impel the 
first Jewish Christians to an interpretation of 
His sayings which is one-sided, and in part over- 
emphasized, just because it is local and early. The 
best interpreter of much that Christ taught has 
been the later development of history. 

(3) The scope of the Gospel.—It is known that the 
later Jewish theologians had no strictly formulated 
views of the relation of the Gentiles to the future 
Messianic salvation. In some few passages of their 
writings, especially in the Singlline Oracles, it 
would seem as though they looked forward to the 
admittance of Gentiles into the Kingdom on equal 
terms with the Jews, simply on the ground of 
obedience to God (ef. Sib. Or. iii. 740). But the 
prevailing tendency was very different. When the 
Kingdom came, the Gentiles would be annihilated ; 
or they would be condemned to everlasting punish- 
ment in Gehenna; or they would, if they were 
righteous, participate in the Messianic salvation, 
but only as proselytes, or as subjects of the Jewish 
people. 

To the early Jewish Christians, who had been 
trained in such conceptions as these, it was inevit- 
able that Christ’s teaching, if it were universal in 
ultimate scope and intention, implicitly rather than 
explicitly should seem to point to a national rather 
than a universal Kingdom. That this was the 
belief of the first disciples at Jerusalem, the first 
half of the Acts bears witness. Only the pressure 
of circumstances could force the Apostles to go 
back to Christ’s words, and to see that they bore 
within them the seeds of a belief in a universal, 
spiritual monarchy, which was quite unlimited in 
scope. It needed a vision to convince St. Peter of 
this, and Gal 3 shows how difficult the lesson was 
for him. In this respect the First Gospel has a 
twofold outlook. Underlying the surface there 
may clearly be seen, in the words of Christ which 
are recorded, expressions which would naturally 
convey the implication that Christianity was in- 
tended to influence all mankind. The gospel was 
to be preached to all nations (244). The disciples 
were to make disciples of all nations (28). Many 
were to come from east and west, and sit down 
within the Kingdom (8"). The Kingdom was to 
be given to another nation, and to be taken from 
the Jews (21%). But these sayings have all the 
appearance of words which were interpreted in a 
limited sense by the editor of the Gospel. If the 
Kingdom was to come immediately after the fall 
of Jerusalem, then the preaching to the Gentiles 
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It was to be 
Moreover, there is nothing in 
the Gospel to suggest an unconditioned equality of 


could be but a superficial process. 
‘for a testimony.’ 


Jew and Gentile. The supposition is rather pro- 
bable that the editor assumed that such Gentiles 
as became Christians would do so as proselytes of 
the Jewish - Christian Church. They were to be 
‘made disciples,’ that is to say, to be merged in 
the Jewish-Christian Church. If they had not the 
fitting wedding garment, they would be excluded 
from the Kingdom; and the garment probably 
symbolizes, in the editor’s mind, the ‘righteous- 
ness’ which was to be greater than that of the 
Pharisees, only as being based upon a deeper insight 
into the spiritual intention of the Mosaic Law, 
which by no means permitted any relaxation of 
its obligations. 

Here again we must, as it would seem, make 
some allowance for over-emphasis, due partly to 
artificial arrangement of Christ’s sayings, partly to 
a limited insight into their true scope and meaning, 
which was due to past religious training. Some 
lapse of time, some clearing of spiritual vision by 
the actual facts of life when Christianity came into 
contact with pagan peoples, was needed before it 
could be realized that if Christianity was intended 
for the Jew first and also for the Greek, it never- 
theless was to include them both in a position of 
absolute equality, and to appeal to men without 
respect to differences of race or creed. See also 
GOSPELS, LociA, LUKE (Gospel), MARK (Gospel), 
PAPIAS, SERMON ON THE MOUNT, etc. 
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MEALS.—The prevalent custom amongst the 
Jews in the time of Jesus was to have two formal 
meals in the day. Both these are referred to more 
than once in the Gospels by the terms dpiroy and 
detrvov (cf. Lk 1412, where both words occur in the 
same context), and we know from these writings 
that it was to either of these meals that guests 
were invited to partake of the festive hospitality 
of their friends (cf. 14” 11°7 1416), Besides these, 
it was customary to have an informal meal at an 
early hour of the day (axparicua or dpicrov mpwirdr), 
which was a very light repast, consisting of a 
piece of bread, or bread with some accompanying 
relish, such as oil or melted butter (Robinson, 
BRP? ii. 18). This meal is only once referred to 
in the NT (Jn 21!2}%), and there the word used 
is the same as that. which occurs in the Lukan 
narrative of Jesus ‘dining’ (dpicray) in the Phari- 
see’s house (Lk 11°”), 


It is probably this meal which ‘the virtuous woman’ of 
Proverbs rises so early to provide (Pr 2933 [LXX]=31)5 [Heb.]), 
and which at the present time constitutes the breakfast of the 
populace in Palestine. It is, moreover, probable that it is this 
meal which is called in the Talmud the ‘ early snack’ (N70 n3), 
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though Edersheim refers this descriptive title to the zporov of 
the NT (see his Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii. 205 n. 3; 
ef. Aa Plummer, ‘St. Luke,’ in Internat. Crit. Com. on Lk 
1137). 


The mid-day meal, corresponding somewhat to 
the modern luncheon, was partaken of at hours 
varying, according to rank and occupation, from 
10 a.m. till noon (Shabbath, 10a). It was partaken 
of immediately after the business of the forenoon 
was concluded, whether in the market-place (Mk 
74), in the synagogue (Edersheim, vol. ii. p. 205; ef. 
1 K 137), or during the heat of the middle of the 
day, when the labourers were compelled to desist 
from their field work (cf. Ru 24). Josephus informs 
us that the Jews were required by their Law to 
make their breakfast (dpiroroeicdar) at noon on 
Sabbath days (Vita, 54, cf. also Gn 4316 and 25 
245, where the LXX has éws dpas apicrov, which is 
rendered by Pesh. ‘till the sixth hour’). This, 
too, was generally a meal of a simple character, 
consisting of bread with parched corn, the former 
being moistened with a little vinegar (Ru 24), or 
of bread broken down into a bowl of pottage, 
together with some weak or diluted wine (orduvov 
olvov Kexepacuévov, Bel * [LXX, Swete’s ed.]). Fish 
grilled by laying it upon the hot charcoal (dvOpaxca) 
was also a common article of food accompanying 
the bread (see Jn 21°). 

The principal meal of the whole day was the 
deirvov, which was eaten after the day’s work was 
finished (see Lk 17’). This would naturally be 
about the time of the going down of the sun, 
which will explain the Lukan narrative of Jesus 
’ and the two disciples at Emmaus (pds éomwépay, Lk 
24"-), This was the time of the day when Jesus 
is recorded by the three Synoptists to have mira- 
culously fed the multitudes (pa moddy, Mk 6%; 
dwlas dé yevouévns... Kal ) dpa Hin wappdrdev, Mt 14); 
The Passover 


n 52 hucpa Hp~ato kev, Lk 9%), 

was also eaten during the evening, and it was at 

the conclusion of that festal meal (mera 7d Seurvjcat) 

ay esus instituted the Feast memorial of His 
eath. 


We find numerous references to the dérvov in the writings of 
Josephus, from whom we learn incidentally that this was 
usually an elaborate meal and closely connected with sacrificial 
feasting ; that sometimes it was prolonged to a late hour, which 
may explain the Preacher’s reference to the dangerous habit of 
over-eating before retiring to sleep (Ec 5}, cf. To 81; Jos. Vita, 
44, 63, Ant. vi. iv. 1, xiv. xv. 11, etc. ; 3 Mac 514), 


The principal constituent of every meal was 
bread, which was regarded, indeed, as the meal 
itself. So much so was this the case, that the word 
‘bread’ (a7) was used by the ancient Hebrews 
either for bread in particular or for food in general 
(see Lncyc. Bibl. art. ‘ Bread,’ vol. i. col. 604). It 
was over the bread that the blessing was pro- 
nounced which was thus supposed to have been 
spoken over all the rest of the solid food eaten 
during the first part of the meal. So strongly 
was this held by all Jews, that for them bread 
assumed a quasi-sacred character, and elaborate 
rules were devised for its treatment at table (see 
Edersheim, op. cit. vol. ii. pp. 205-210). 


The Hebraistic geytiv &erdv occurs again and again as a 
synonym for an ordinary meal (Mt 152, Mk 72, Lk 141-15, cf. Jn 
2113, Gn 4316 ([LXX], Ex 320 (LXX], etc., see art. BREAD above 
and in Hastings’ DB, vol. i. p. 3155). Keeping this fact in mind, 
we are enabled to feel the force of Jesus’ words in His great 
sacramental discourse (Jn 626-59), and also to understand the 
true reason for the rejection by the Jews of His reiterated 
claims. It was not that their interpretation of His words was 
carnal (cf. yv.52-58), ‘There was no gross misunderstanding on 
their part, but a clear perception of the claim involved in the 
Lord’s words’ (Westcott, Gospel of St. John, ad loc.). The 
phrases in which He couched these claims were such as would 
present no real difficulty to a thinking Jew, as they might 
easily be paralleled out of his sacred literature (6 &pros ris Curis, 
6 apres Tov Ueod, 0 aprov 6 Cav, 6 apres 6 EE obpavd xaraScs). 
Bread, which is the representative and symbol of all earthly 
food, is the type of Him who is the Representative Man, impart- 
ing life to all who will partake of His Spirit. 
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On three different occasions we are told that 
Jesus was the invited guest of a Pharisee ; and, so 
far as the circumstances in each instance testify, 
it was at one of their ordinary meals that He was 
present. It is remarkable that it is St. Luke who 
records all these occurrences, and at the same 
time it is noteworthy that he uses three different 
expressions in his wording of the formal invita- 
tions (va pdyy mer atrod, Lk 7°; dbrws apicrjon rap’ 
atr@, 1157; caBBarw paryeiv dprov, 141). Not only are 
the invitations couched in varying phrases, but St. 
Luke uses different words when referring to the 
attitude of the guests at the meals (karexnlAn, 7° ; 
avérecev, 1197; cuvavaxeuévwr, 141°). There is every 
probability that in each case it was the mid-day 
meal to which Jesus was invited. It became 
customary amongst the Jews to make three elabo- 
rate meals on the Sabbath day (‘Observa diem 
Sabbati; non Judaicis deliciis,’ quoted by Plummer, 
op. cit. p. 354). So much so, indeed, was this the 
case, that specially devised rules were made for 
carrying out the observance of the Sabbath feasts, 
and special spiritual benefits were supposed to be 
conferred on those who, overcoming the difficulties 
interposed by poverty, supplied themselves with 
the choicest procurable food for that day (see Peah, 
viii. 7, and the examples quoted from Shabbath b 
Lightfoot in his Hor. Heb. e¢ Talm. on Lk 14'; ct. 
Edersheim, op. cit. ii. 52, 4837; Farrar, Life of 
Christ, ii. 119 n.?). It was on the occasion of one 
of these Sabbath meals that a fellow-guest of 
Jesus, on hearing Him speak, answered with the 
exclamation, ‘Blessed is he that shall eat bread 
(pdyerar dprov) in the kingdom of God’ (Lk 14"), 
referring, of course, to the popular Jewish idea 
that the Messianic Kingdom was to be ushered in 
by a banquet, and that feasting was to be the 
chief occupation of those who shared its glories 
(ef. Is 25°), an idea which finds a place in the illus- 
trative teaching of Jesus on the universal char- 
acter of the future Kingdom of God (cf. dvakd.67- 
covra év Ty Bacidela Tod Oeod, Lk 13°; see Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, Eng. tr. vol. i. pp. 217, 221). 

At first sight it may seem strange that Jesus 
should countenance the Jewish custom of Sabbath 
banqueting, which was carried to such excess that 
its character for luxury became proverbial. At 
the same time we must remember that the prin- 
ciple which lay at the root of this method of feast- 
ing was the honour of the Sabbath day (cf. three 
quotations from Shabbath illustrative of this in 
Lightfoot, op. cit. iii, 149). Nor was this practice 
out of harmony with Jesus’ views and teaching on 
the Sabbath rest, so long as it was conducted in a 
spirit of humility, mutual toleration, and charity 
(cf. Lk 1474). It is of interest, and in this respect 
not without significance, to notice that, on the 
last Sabbath spent by Jesus before His Passion, 
He was the chief guest at a festive meal (érolncay 
oiy atT@ detrvoy éxet, Jn 127). This was probably on 
the evening of the Sabbath day as it was drawing 
to a close and passing away, when festivities were 
of the most liberal and elaborate character (epule 
lautiores) ; and it is evident, from the three narra- 
tives (St. Luke’s story of the anointing of Jesus by 
the ‘woman who was a sinner’ [77] can scarcely 
be a record of the same event [see, however, Heng- 
stenberg, Com. on St. John, Eng. tr. pp. 1-33, etc. }) 
that it made a deep impression on the minds of 
Jesus’ followers (cf. Mk 14%, Mt 26%, Jn 12°). 
From the way in which St. John dispenses with 
the use of the nominative before the verb, it would 
seem that this meal was of a semi-public char- 
acter, designed to do honour to Jesus, and that 
the house of ‘Simon the leper’? was made the 
meeting-place for all who wished to meet Him (cf. 
Westcott, ad loc., and Edersheim, op. cit. ii. 357 f.). 
It is impossible not to be struck with the way in 
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which Jesus makes use of the opportunity afforded 
by His presence at these meals on the Sabbath, to 
inculcate lessons of large-hearted charity even 
when His host is inclined to be the discourteous 
critic (Lk 799 1138-4 Jqi™, cf Jn 12%), There is 
no appearance of disapproval in His attitude to- 
wards what was tending to, if it had not already 
become, an abuse, because there were latent possi- 
bilities for good in the joyous and festive Sabbath. 
Tt was to these possibilities that He directed His 
attention. 

Acting on these principles, we can understand 
His words and deeds on the evening when He 
instituted ‘the Lord’s Supper’ (kvpiaxdy detrvov, 
1 Co 11”). As we have seen, the Jewish custom 
was to constitute the bread the representative 
food at their meals. In the same way wine was 
considered the representative drink. Many and 
elaborate rules were formulated as to the manner 
in which blessings were to be said over these, and 
the discussions arising out of the etiquette to be 
observed degenerated into meaningless verbalism 
(see Berakhoth, 35a, 36a, 410, referred to by Eders- 
heim, ii. 206). In spite of this spiritual decadence 
and barren ritualism, Jesus did what was charac- 
teristic of His general teaching. He rescued the 
primitive act from its debased surroundings, and 
the wine blessed (7d rorjpiov ris edNoylas) became 
the means of a participating of ‘the blood of 
Christ’ (xkowwvia rod aiwaros), and the loaf blessed 
and broken (rév dprov év kh\Ouev, aprov evdoyjoas) 
became the joyful (evxapicrjoas) communion of 
‘the body of Christ’ (ef. 1 Co 1016 1175-27, Lk 221%, 
Mk 147%, Mt 266). In a spirit somewhat similar 
He dealt with the elaborate ceremonial washings 
which His Jewish contemporaries sought to 


elevate to the rank of a compulsory religious rite 
(Mt 15?= Mk 7%, Lk 11°8; for a description of this 


Jewish practice during meals, see Edersheim, ii. 
207). Not the least remarkable of the lessons, 
objective and spiritual, inculcated by Jesus was 
that in which He transformed what had become a 
tedious and worse than meaningless series of forms 
into a beautiful example of social service and 
personal humility (see Jn 134%, ef. Lk 2277). By 
this single act He gathered up into one the various 
customs of His day, including the hospitable one 
of the guests’ feet being washed by their host’s 
servants before they sat down to eat, and taught 
His disciples the dignity of labour in the service 
of humanity (cf. Mt 18'4, see Westcott on 134, 
and Plummer, ‘St. John’ in Camb. Gr. Test. ad 
loc.). Nor must we omit to note here that the 
Chureh’s Eucharistic meal constitutes the most 
emphatic object-lesson of the essential oneness of 
all Christian people in a brotherhood as extensive 
as her own borders, as intensive and real as any 
of the claims of Jesus to rule within the sphere of 
human thought (cf. rdvres 5¢ bpueis ddeApol éore Mt 
23°; and Philem !%). 

Several different words are employed by the 
Evangelists to denote the bodily attitude of the 
Jews at their meals, all of which, however, imply 
that the custom was to recline with the body 
stretched out (cf. Edersheim, ii. 207). In this 
respect it is interesting to note the differences in 
usage, and the preferences tor one or more of these 
words which characterize each of the writers. St. 
Luke, for example, uses a word no fewer than 5 
times which occurs nowhere else in the NT (xazva- 
KAlLOnvat, 7° 148 24°; Karaxdivew, 9!4-15), Hobart 
states that in his use of the active voice St. Luke 
is employing ‘the medical term for laying patients, 
or causing them to lie in bed, placing them in 
certain positions during operations—making them 
recline in a bath, ete.’ (Lhe Medical Language of St. 
Luke, p. 69; ef., however, Luke 27 127). As might 
be expected, this Evangelist exhibits a richer and 
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more flexible vocabulary than the others. On the 
only occasion of his using the verb catakeicOac 
(Lk 5° [D has here dvaxeiuévwy)) for sitting at meals, 
he seems to employ it because he has already, in 
the immediately preceding context, made use of 
the same word to express a different idea (cf. 5”), 
The saine might, of course, be said of St. Mark, 
who has this word in the same two senses in the 
parallel narrative. It is not probable, however, 
that St. Luke sacrificed his customary literary 
independence by a verbal copying of St. Mark, 
who, moreover, uses the same word for Jesus’ re 
clining at Supper in Bethany (Mk 14%). 

Of the 5 different words employed by the four Evangelists 
when speaking of sitting down to meals, St. Luke uses all 
(AvaxarAivery twice, averirrey 4 times, dvaxeicba: with its com- 
pound cuv- 5 times, zeraxcicbos once, xeraxAivev 5 times); St. 
Matthew uses three (avazaivewv twice, dvarirrey OnCe, dvaxzialocs 
and its compound cvy- 7 times); St. Mark uses four (avezAiveay 
once, d&varirrey twice, évexcicba: and its compound cvy- 5 times, 
xacuxerobos twice): St. John is characteristically limited in his 
use, and employs only two of these words (averirrew 5 times, 
avaxeiolos 4 times without any employment of its compound), 


In the narrative of the conversion and call of 
Levi (Matthew), which is common to the three 
Synoptists, St. Luke is the only one who expressly 
states that Jesus was the guest of the new dis- 
ciple (Lk 5°), the latter having made a feast in 
honour of his recently discovered Master. St. 
Matthew uses the vague expression év 77 olkla 
(Mt 9”), which may mean ‘inside’ as contrasted 
with ‘outside’ (él 7d reAwvov, 9°), where lay the 
scene of Levi’s call (ef. Plummer, ad Jloc.). St. 
Mark, on the other hand, seems to have under- 


stood that Jesus was the host and not the guest ' 


(cf. KaraketcOar atrov év rH olkia avrod, Mk 2, where 
his use of the same pronoun in the same sentence 
would point to this interpretation; see also cuv- 
avéxewro TH “Inood, 2%; r&v cuvavaxemévwy co, Lk 
14%; rots cuvavaxemévos [sc. T® ‘Hpwddn], Mk 67%). 
On the other hand, it does not seem at all certain 
that either of these two writers connected the 
conversion of Levi with the entertainment (ef. kal 
éyévero, Mt 9"; kal ylverat, Mk 2%, which marks 
the commencement of a fresh narrative). It is 
improbable that St. Luke acted merely the part of 
interpreter by introducing his categorical assertion 
as a gloss (kal émolycev Soxhy peyddnv Aevels atr@ 
«7.d., Lik 5), thus doing away with a previous 
ambiguity. It is more likely that he had sufficient 
oral, if not documentary , authority to justify his 
statement (the word dox7 is peculiar to St. Luke, 
and is used by him only once afterwards as a 
general equivalent for dpscrov 7) detrvov, 14); and 
we have St. Mark’s authority for connecting the 
conversion of Simon and Andrew with hospitality 
to their newly-found Master and His other dis- 
ciples (Mk !6f. 29), Whether, however, this 
partaking by Jesus of a Sabbath-meal in the house 
of Simon Peter was secondary to the purpose of 
healing the fever-stricken ev@epa rod Diuwvos, 
would be difficult to determine. Nor must we 
forget the possibility that St. Luke’s authority for 
the statement that Jesus was the guest of His 
latest convert Levi may have been influenced by 
the parallel case we are here noticing—the con- 
version of the brothers Simon and Andrew and the 
subsequent entertainment in their own house of 
the newly discovered Messiah (cf. Jn 1%). 


LITERATURE,—See for discussions of the last-mentioned ques- 
tions, Wright, Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, pp. 16 f., 23, ete.; 
Plummer, ‘St. Luke’ in Internat. Crit. Com. p. 159 f. ; Gould, 
‘St. Mark,’ ib. p. 41; O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, Eng. tr. p. 
206 ; cf. art. ‘Matthew’ in Hneye. Bibl. col. 2986f.; B. Weiss, 
The Life of Christ (T. &. T. Clark), vol. ii. p. 125 n.2; Bengel, 
Gnomon of the NT on Mt 910; and, for the problem as to the 
identification of Matthew and Levi, which is germane to that 
we are discussing, see Zahn’s Hinieit. in das NT, ii. p. 264. 
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MEDIATOR.—Jntroductory.—The title ‘ Medi- 
ator’ is applied to our Lord in the NT only by St. 
Paul (1 Ti 2°) and the author of Hebrews (8° 9% 12%). 
In Gal 3%: ® St. Paul’s argument implies that there 
is an important sense in which Christ cannot be 
fitly called a mediator. Here Moses is described by 
this title, and the mediator (generic) is sharply dis- 
tinguished from God. Moses was a person coming 
between two contracting parties, God and Israel, 
with the consequénce that the law administered 
by Moses is apparently in opposition to the pro- 
mises of God which depend upon God only. Ob- 
viously Christ is not such a mediator as Moses. 
He does not come between two contracting parties, 
for He Himself is the representative human re- 
ceiver of God’s promise, and the Divine Son 
through whom we receive that promise. He in- 
eludes both parties in His own Person, instead of 
coming between them. He is not the instrument 
of a contract, but the embodiment of a Divine gift. 
This passage implies that Christ united God and 
man, two parties previously at variance, in a 
wholly unique manner. And the same truth is 
asserted in the verse which calls Him ‘the one 
mediator between God and men’ (1 Ti 2°). In 
what sense St. Paul calls Christ a mediator will 
be shown more fully in § 3. 

14. The Synoptic Gospels.—Although these do 
not employ the title ‘mediator,’ they throughout 
imply that the teaching, life, and death of Jesus 
were mediatorial. The familiar old division of 
His mediatorial functions into those of Prophet, 
Priest, and King is roughly correct, though it 
may be better to designate them as those of Pro- 
phet, King, and Redeemer. By such a division 
we are able to find a more natural place for those 
eae in the Synoptic Gospels which speak of 

is atoning work, than if we use the word ‘ Priest.’ 


We are also able to do more oe to the truth | 


that He revealed Himself as already the Messiah 
during ‘the days of his flesh,’ and did not teach 
that His Messianic Kingdom was only an affair of 
the future. 

(a) The ‘ wisdom’,.of our Lord impressed His 
hearers at Nazareth, and when they were offended 
at the difference which they noted between Him 
and His humble family, Jesus said, ‘A prophet is 
not without honour, save in his own country, and 
in his own house’ (Mt 13°4-58). Here He seems in 
some way to claim the office of a prophet. And 
there are several passages which show that the 
ordinary people inclined to regard Him as a Pro- 
phet. See, fully, under art. PROPHET. 

(6) He is also King. He claimed to fulfil the 
Jewish expectation of an ideal King, the Messiah. 
This cannot be reasonably disputed, in spite of the 
fact that this claim did not represent all that He 
was and all that He demanded. The confession 
of His Messiahship by St. Peter, the dispute be- 
_ tween His disciples dor places of honour, and 
especially the desire of the sons of Zebedee to sit 
on His right hand and His left, cannot be thrown 
aside as legendary inventions. Nor can we fail to 
see the Messianic meaning of His triumphal entr 
into Jerusalem, His trial and answer to the hig 
priest (Mk 14°), and the inscription ‘The King 
of the Jews’ upon the cross. Apart from His 
Messianic claim, His life and His death become 
unintelligible, although He used the actual title 
very seldom, and rather avoided it on account of 
the poe associations which clung to it. See, 
further, artt. KING and KiNGpoM oF Gop. 

(c) Jesus, who is Mediator in revealing God, is 
also Mediator in redeeming man. . He offered to 
the Father a sacrifice of perfect human obedience 
which effected a new relation between God and 
mankind. It was a reparation to God for the dis- 
obedience of man. 


In dealing with the redemptive work of Christ, 
we have to consider as of primary importance the 
place occupied by His death in the theology as well 
as in the history of the Synoptics. It is frequently 
asserted or hinted that He did not foresee His 
death until an advanced period in His ministry, 
and that, when He found that\it was inevitable, He 
did not attribute to it any power of obtaining the 
remission of sins. These two theories do not eluci- 
date the Gospels, but simply contradict them. All 
the accounts of our Lord’s baptism represent Him 
as hearing the words which declare that He is the 
Son in whom the Father is well pleased (Mt 31”, 
Mk 1", Lk 3”). He was, therefore, from the first 
conscious that He fulfilled the Isaianic picture of 
the Servant of the Lord, who dies as a quilt- 
ofering for the people. In submitting to baptism, 

e identified Himself with a race that has sinned ; 
in submitting to the subsequent temptation, He 
identified Himself with a race which suffers when 
Satan lures it to sin. He also predicted His death 
early in His ministry. He is the bridegroom who 
will be taken away in the midst of joy, and His 
disciples will fast at that day (Mk 2). Later, 
He tells how He has to submit to the baptism of 
His Passion, and feels anguish until it is accom- 
plished. He dreads it; but He desires it, because 
it is the necessary preliminary of His kindling a 
sacred fire on earth (Lk 12%). With these words 
we must compare the question addressed to the 
ambitious sons of Zebedee, whether they can drink 
of His cup and be baptized with His baptism (Mk 
10), The baptism and the cup represent the will 
of the Father with all the suffering which the 
doing of that will entailed. What that suffering 
was the story of Gethsemane tells us. It was there 
that He, with a final effort of His human will, identi- 
fied Himself wholly with the Servant ‘wounded for 
our transgressions.’ But this identification had 
been outlined long before in the words, ‘ Whosoever 
would be first among you shall be servant of all’ 
For verily the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many’ (Mk 10%). This acceptance of death 
was not a mere example of perfect resignation. 
He had taught His disciples not to fear those who 
kill the body (Mt 108), He had assured them that 
‘he that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it’ (10). But 
the disciple who loses his life for Christ’s sake does 
not necessarily win any life except his own, whereas 
Christ’s death avails ‘for many.’ With this pre- 
diction we must connect the words used at the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. Assuming that 
Christ did institute this sacrament, we may also 
assume that He who taught His own not to fear 
those who kill the body, did not mean that when 
His blood was shed ‘for many’ it was shed to save 
them from being killed by the Jews or Romans. 
Whether He did or did not add the words ‘for the 
remission of sins,’ He must have meant that a new 
covenant was being made between God and man. 
His death had some special value in itself, or else 
the Church would not have continued to show 
forth the Lord’s death (1 Co 11%). The special 
value which He attached to His own death is made 
plain by the account of the Lord’s Supper con- 
tained in the Petrine Gospel of St. Mark no less 
than in the Pauline Gospel of St. Luke. The 
shedding of Christ’s blood seals a covenant similar 
to the initial covenant made by Moses between 
God and the people (Ex 24*) ; it consecrates a new 
people to God. It also fulfils Jeremiah’s prophecy 
of a new covenant, of which the very foundation 
was the forgiveness of sins (Jer 31*!). And, like the 
blood of the Paschal lamb, the blood of Jesus saves 
His people from a destruction that comes from 
God. ith this sacrifice of Jesus His disciples are 
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to hold communion. They appropriate the atone- 
ment, and as they appropriate it, it becomes for 
them a propitiation. 

2. Acts of the Apostles and Epp. of St. Peter, 
St. Jude, and St. James.—The simple teaching 
about our Lord conveyed in Acts, more especially 
in chs. 1-12, and in the First Epistle of St. Peter 
and that of St. Jude and of St. James, justifies us 
in placing these books in a class by themselves. 
They represent a theology which in character, if 
not in date, is primitive, and in close touch with 
Judaism. 

(a) In Acts Jesus is set forth as Prophet, Messiah, 
Son of God, and Redeemer. From the first He is 
the Lord Jesus (1% 74). And at Pentecost St. Peter 
proclaims that ‘God hath made him both Lord and 
Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified’ (2%). He is 
the Prophet whom Moses had foretold, and those 
who will not hearken to Him will be utterly de- 
stroyed (3-73), His Messianic lordship is re- 
peatedly preached ; He is the Holy and Righteous 
One, the Prince of life, the Saviour, the Stone or 
foundation of the true temple, the Stone now 
exalted to be the Head of the corner (314: © 5%! 414), 
He is Lord of all (10%), and there is salvation in 
none other (4). Miracles are regarded as His 
work, though He is no longer visibly present. He 
is preparing for the ‘Day of the Lord,’ when the 
Divine Kingdom will be vindicated, and He has 
Himself poured out the Holy Ghost to fit the dis- 
ciples for that day (2%). Moreover, His unique 
Sonship is implied in the expression ‘the Father’ 
as used in the beginning of the book (1*7 2%), 
Fitly does St. Stephen direct to Him his dying 
prayer, and Saul declare that He is the Son of 
God (9). The whole mission and work of Jesus 
is therefore mediatorial. His death has also an 


atoning mediatorial worth. Of great importance 


in Acts is the identification of our Lord with the 
suffering Servant of the Lord in Is 53. Our Lord 
had so identified Himself, as is shown not only by 
the quotation in Lk 22°7 but by the whole tenor of 
His life from the time of His baptism. In Acts a 
keynote is struck by St. Peter’s words, ‘the God 
of our fathers hath glorified his Servant Jesus’ (31). 
When Philip meets the Ethiopian eunuch he finds 
that he is reading Is 53, and resolves his doubts by 
explaining that the vicarious sufferer is Jesus. 
Acts shows plainly that the Christian Church of 
the most primitive period applied to Jesus this 
prophesy: ‘Of a truth in this city against thy 

oly Servant Jesus, whom thou didst anoint, both 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and 
the peoples of Israel, were gathered together, to 
do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel fore- 
ordained to come to pass’ (477 8), 


These Apostolic words show precisely how the Church re- 
garded the death of Christ. He died, not as any ordinary martyr, 
but as the Messiah and the atoning Servant. The death was a 
necessity, not because it was simply inevitable from the sur- 
roundings in which Jesus lived and against which He struggled, 
but because God Himself required it as an indispensable means 
for the realization of His will for man. It took place by His 
foreknowledge (22°), it was foretold by His prophets (318), 
Further, it would have been impossible for the Apostles to 
attribute this meaning to the death of Christ, unless they had 
been able to point to the empty grave, to assert that the Messiah 
lives, and that a direct relation can be established between Him 
and His sinful people. The Servant in Isaiah, though he died, 
lived again to ‘prolong his days.’ And because they were able 
to assert positively that Christ had risen, the first Christians 
were able to make the death of Christ a fundamental thing in 
their gospel. Repentance, faith, baptism, the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, are the distinctive gifts which flow from the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. St. Peter exerts himself to deepen a 
sense of sin in his hearers by pointing to the cross. They tried 
to destroy the Saviour, but God thwarted their effort by raising 
Him from the dead. Their act, so far from accomplishing what 
they desired, fulfilled God’s counsel. Let them repent while 
there is time, before Christ returns to judgment (21421 319. 20 
410. 11 530. 31 1036-43), God offers forgiveness to those who are 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ, and He offers the bestowal 
of the Holy Spirit to make a new life possible (238), 
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If we compare this very early doctrine with that 
of St. Paul, we see that, simple though it is, it 
is radically the same. And against all modern 
attempts to represent St. Paul as the first man 
who inseparably joined together the thought of 
Christ’s death, of sin, and of atonement, St. Paul’s 
own words protest: ‘I delivered unto you first of 
all that which also I received, how that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures’ (1 Co 15%). 
He affirms that he received it, and his testimony is 
true. 

(6) In First Peter the mediatorial character of 
Christ’s death is always present to the writer’s 
mind. The doctrine of this Epistle may possibly 
have been influenced by that of St. Paul, but it is 
considerably less developed, and is such as we 
might well expect from St. Peter. The doctrine 
with regard to our Lord’s Person is simple. It is 
taught that He existed before He was born on 
earth, for He was not only ‘foreknown indeed 
before the foundation of the world’ (1°), which 
might not necessarily imply a personal pre-exist- 
ence, but His Spirit was in the prophets before the 
Incarnation (1"). To Him, as to a Divine Being, 
glory and dominion are ascribed (5"). In conse- 
quence of His resurrection, baptism ‘saves’ us 
(32), It has an inward power to cleanse the soul 
in response to the interrogation of a good con- 
science, because Christ rose and lives. 

But it is the Passion of Christ, the ‘precious 
blood,’ that fills this letter with its peculiar glow. 
By that blood, ‘as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot,’ we were ‘redeemed’ (1* 1%), Itisa 
moral redemption, changing a former ‘manner of 
life’ into a better type of conduct. His action 
involved a patient endurance which it is the Chris- 
tian’s duty to imitate (2714! 31718), But it is, 
nevertheless, an objective external fact before it 
becomes subjective and inward. Christians are 
‘elect according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, in sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedi- 
ence and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ’ 
(12). The life of obedience involves sprinkling with 
the blood. As the Israelites were received into a 
unique relation with God at Sinai by being sprinkled 
with sacrificial blood, so by the blood shed on Cal- 
vary, a new elect race is dedicated to God. It is 
this blood that has an abiding power to cancel 
sin. What Christ did in His Passion is clearly 
stated, ‘His own self bore our sins in his own 
body upon the tree’ (274). The word ‘bear’ means 
both ‘endure,’ and ‘carry’ a sacrifice to the altar. 
So Christ both endured the consequences of our 
sins, and carried them to the cross as if they were 
His own. He suffered for sins which were not His 
own, and He did it that we might be ‘healed.’ 
Again, St. Peter says that Christ ‘suffered for sins 
once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he 
might bring us to God’ (318). He is urging his 
readers to be prepared to suffer for righteousness’ 
sake; he hopes that their conduct may silence 
opposition, perhaps that it may bring others to 
God. But all the power to suffer rightly rests on 
an event now past. It is the solitary death of 
Christ ‘for sins’ that enables us to go to God and 
sets us right with God. Like St. Paul and like the 
author of Hebrews, St. Peter regards the death of 
Christ as the supreme event which established for 
mankind a free communion with the Father. 

(c) The Epistle of St. Jude and the Second of 
St. Peter do not add to the doctrine of Christ’s 
mediation. The lascivious sect against which the 
former is directed seems to have denied the reality 
of the Incarnation and of the Lordship of Christ 
(v.4), which the writer regards as essential. He 
mentions the Holy Spirit, God, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ together (v.71), and ascribes glory to 
‘God our Saviour’ through Jesus Christ. 2 Peter 
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also simply assumes the Divinity and mediatorial 
work of Christ. The writer describes himself as 
‘the bond-servant and apostle of Jesus Christ’ 
(1’), describes Jesus as ‘Lord and Saviour’ (2”), 
speaks of growing ‘in the grace and knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’ (338), and of 
entrance into His ‘eternal kingdom’ (12). 

(d) In the Zpistle of St. James little is said, yet 
much is implied, respecting the Person of Christ. 
He is ‘ Lord’ and ‘the Lord of glory’ (2!). His is 
the ‘ honourable name’ (27) which was named over 
Christians in baptism. He is unquestionably re- 
garded as the Mediator of salvation. For the 
‘word of truth,’ ‘the implanted word’ (1!8- 7), 
which the Christians have received, has come to 
them through Christ, and He is called ‘the judge’ 
who ‘standeth before the doors’ (5°). More- 
over, the opposition manifested by St. James to- 
wards a misuse of Christian freedom is of a kind 
which implies that he, like the people whom he 
desired to refute, believed that faith gains bless- 
ings from God through Christ. He illustrates the 
necessity of good works by instances in which 
‘works’ can hardly be distinguished from faith, 
but are its necessary expression. He insists that 
God requires a good life; but, no less truly than 
St. Paul, he insists that a living faith is requisite 
for salvation. There is no developed Christology, 
but the writer who calls himself a ‘ bond-servant 
of God and of Jesus Christ,’ and is so faithful both 
to the letter and to the spirit of Christ’s moral 
teaching, must necessaril have believed that He 
is the Mediator between God and man. 

3. The Pauline Epistles.—(a) St. Paul’s doctrine 
of the Person of Christ is fundamentally the same 
in all his Epistles. And his whole teaching con- 
cerning the work of Christ is inseparable from the 
doctrine of His Person. Jesus is the Son of God, 
who, as such, possesses a superhuman and Divine 
nature. God is ‘the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (2 Co 1’), and the Son shares in the spiritual 
immaterial nature of the Father. In his earliest 
Epistles, those to the Thessalonians, Jesus is called 
‘the Lord Jesus,’ and ‘each letter closes with the 
per that His ‘grace’ or unmerited kindness may 

e with His people. It is assumed that Jesus is 
exalted to heaven, is the Lord ruling the Church, 
and that He will return to judge the world. In 
the second group of Epistles—l and 2 Cor., Gal., 
Rom.—there is much teaching about our Lord’s 
Person. He is God’s ‘own Son’ (Ro 8’), and to 
Him alone belongs the privilege of being ‘the 
image of God’ (2 Co 44). St. Paul applies to Christ 

assages which in the OT refer to Jehovah (Ro 
108, 1 Co 2!§ 10), and in Ro 9 says that He is 
‘over all, God blessed for ever.’ The Son of God 
is more ancient than all creation, and ‘through 
him all things were made’ (1 Co 8°), He existed 
in heaven before He was ‘sent forth’ on earth, and 
this coming to earth was for Him the humiliation 
of exchanging riches for poverty (2 Co 8°). The 
last two facts are fundamental in the next group 
of Epistles (Col 157, Ph 25-4), 

The third group of Epistles—Phil., Col., Eph.— 
illustrates these doctrines more fully. Ph 2°" lays 
special stress upon the self-sacrifice involved in the 
Son of God taking ‘the form of a servant.’ In 
heaven He had ‘the form of God,’ but He ‘emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men.’ This likeness is elsewhere 
called ‘the likeness of sinful flesh’ (Ro 8°). In 
Colossians, St. Paul attacks a superstitious theos- 
ophy which taught that worship ought to be paid 


~ to some intermediate beings who come between 


God and the world—a theory which implied that 
God could not come into direct contact with 
matter. Against this St. Paul insists upon the 
mediatorial work of the Son of God in both crea- 


tion and redemption. He declares that the Son is 
the ‘image’ or adequate counterpart of the Father, 
and the ‘firstborn of all creation.’ 7.¢., not the 
first being created, but, as the context shows, ‘ born 
before all creation’ (Col 14%), All things were 
created in Him, since their existence was con- 
ditioned by His thought; by Him, since it was 
through His power that they came into being; 
unto Him, since all creation finds in Him the 
summit of its evolution. All things cohere in 
Him (Col 1”), and it was God’s purpose that all 
things should be summed up in Him (Eph 1). 
The sum total of God’s attributes dwells in Him 
bodily (Col 2°). And the Church is an organism 
without which Christ deigns to regard Himself as 
incomplete, because without the Church His incar- 
nate life would not continue to be manifested. It 
is an extension of the Incarnation. It is a body 
in which Christ Himself lives and works (Eph 1**), 
the suffering of its members completes His own 
(Col 1%) by making possible a further application 
to mankind of His saving power. 

The Church therefore exists to promote a certain relation be- 
tween God and man. That relation is one of union and com- 
munion. The new confession which is taught to us by the 
Spirit of God’s Son is expressed in the words ‘ Abba, Father.’ 
The very Aramaic word used by Jesus in His communion with 
the Father in Gethsemane (Mk 1486) is used by St. Paul to 
describe the Christian’s attitude towards God. The prominence 
given by St. Paul to the love of God for man, for all men, for 
sinners, is unceasing. His certainty of God’s love rests on all 
that Jesus did and does, but the most fundamental proof of it 
was that Jesus died. By this God commends His love toward 
us (Ro 58). This makes it obvious that God will give us all 
things (882), And this equally proves the love of Christ (2 Co 
514, Eph 52-25), The death of Christ is, therefore, the highest 
proof of the love of the Father and the love of Jesus for man- 
kind. The mediatorial work of the Son of God is a process in- 
volved in the whole relation of His Divine Person to the world. 
But it was focussed in one great event—His death. 


(6) St. Paul's teaching about the death of Christ 
is entirely consistent. He teaches that there are 
two great elements in the process of the individual 
man’s reconciliation with God. The first is his 
faith in Christ, who died as a sacrifice on our 
behalf. The second is that inward, vital, and 
ethical union with Christ, the ‘life-giving Spirit’ 
(1 Co 15%), involved in our baptism ‘ into Christ.’ 

To suppose that his language about dying as our ‘ransom’ or 
‘price’ (1 Co 620 723, 1 Ti 26, Tit 214) is inconsistent with our need 
of identification with Christ, or that the moral identification 
excludes the need of a sacramental identification, is to create 
an imaginary false antithesis. Sacrifice, rightly understood, 
implies communion with the object sacrificed. And sacraments 
convey the power which is taken and used by that moral choice 
which is called ‘faith.’ Baptism begins our new supernatural 
life (Ro 64), the Lord’s Supper imparts to us sustenance for 
that life (1 Co 10%f). In both we enter into union with a Christ 
who died, and died ‘for us’ and ‘for sins’ (e.g. 2 Co 514, Gal 14, 
Ro 882, Eph 525), That death had a special meaning for man- 
kind as a whole, for God the Father, and for Christ Himself. 


(i.) The death of Christ effected a reconciliation.— 
By it we were reconciled to God (Ro 5* !, Eph 1’). 
This is because God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself (2 Co 51%), and those who were 
‘alienated and enemies’ Christ has reconciled in 
the body of His flesh through death (Col 1). The 
action of Christ is identical with the action of God. 
In Christ living and Christ dying God was present, 
‘not reckoning trespasses.’ He came to pardon 
when He might have punished. The cross, there- 
fore, manifests the love and pity of God. And the 
reason why the love of Christ specially ‘con- 
straineth us’ is ‘because we thus judge that one 
died for all (therefore all died) ; and he died for all, 
that they which live should no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto him who for their sakes died, 
and rose again’ (2 Co 5'*), We feel the constraint 
of love when we see that Christ died a death 
which was a substitute for our death. If the Son 
had not died, we should have been left to experi- 
ence the death of a sinner who is alienated from 
God. The work of reconciliation was done by the 
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Father through the Son,—done outside us before 
it was done in us. 

(ii.) The death of Christ removes the wrath of 
God.—Sinners are exposed to God’s wrath (Ro 
138. 32 98 510 1128), This wrath is not vindictiveness, 
but the attitude of a loving Father towards that 
which destroys the very life of His children. The 
wrath of God is removed when, ‘through faith,’ 
the sinner accepts Jesus as a ‘means of propitia- 
tion’ (Ro 3”). God justifies, acquits as righteous, 
those who avail themselves of that foree which 
wipes away their sins. In providing this means of 
propitiation, God did something to counterbalance 
all His previous forbearance towards sin. He 
manifested His righteousness, His disposition to 
treat men according to a perfect moral law. When 
sin is passed over, righteousness is not manifested. 
But it was demonstrated when God showed that 
He could not forgive except at the tremendous cost 
of sending His Son to be a means of propitiation by 
His blood. The death of the Son was an oblation 
and a sacrifice to the Father (Eph 5*), wholly accept- 
able to the Father on account of the sinlessness 
and love of the Sufferer ; and it is wholly adequate 
to the needs of the human soul, because it simul- 
taneously removes the sinner’s sin and his fear of 
the judgment of God. 

(ill.) Christ is not regarded by St. Paul as liter- 
ally punished for the sins of all mankind.—These 
sins are not transferred to Jesus, for men who do 
not accept Him as their Saviour-have still to answer 
for their sins. They are still under the wrath of 
God (Ro 138). Nor were the sins of those who God 
foresaw would repent literally transferred to Jesus. 
In the Hebrew conception of the sin-offering, the 
offering was ‘most holy,’ which would have been 
impossible if sin had been transferred to it in any 
literal manner. At the same time, Christ is said 
to have been made ‘sin’ (2 Co 574) and to have 
been made ‘ curse’ for us (Gal 3%). 

The first passage may mean that Christ was made a sin- 
offering ; the second may mean that Christ in some way ful- 
filled the type of the scape-goat (Lv 1621), which symbolized the 
disappearance of the iniquities of the children of Israel. Both 
these interpretations are somewhat uncertain. What is certain 
is that in 2 Co 521, Gal 318 St. Paul means that Christ was 
treated as a sinner in order that sinners might become right- 
eous; that He chose to die by crucifixion, a death which in 
Jewish eyes was symbolical of God’s curse; and that in dying 
He realized God’s curse or condemnation on the sins of the race 
of which He had chosen to be a member. There is no question 
of a literal personal punishment of Christ. It was a voluntary 


entrance on His part into a state in which, by a profound sym- 
pathy, He felt our calamity as though it were His. 


Our Lord Himself had shown the connexion 
between His death and the forgiveness of our sins. 
The primitive Church had believed and experi- 
enced the reality of this connexion. And St. Paul, 
in preaching what he calls ‘the word of the cross’ 
so fully and vividly, was ‘faithful’ to ‘the much’ 
which was committed to Him by the risen Christ. 
He preached, as no other man has done, the Name 
which means that Christ saves His people from 
their sins. - 

4. The Epistle to the Hebrews.—(a) The subject 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews is ‘the world to 
come’ (2°). This world to come already exists and 
has existed from the Creation. But it is regarded 
as still to come, because it has not yet been fully 
realized in time. It is a heavenly spiritual 
counterpart of this temporal material world in 
which we live. The material world, and the 
Jewish system of worship which belongs to this 
world, are not, in the strictest sense of the word, 
real. Christianity is the perfect religion, and is 
superior to Judaism, because its origin, worship, 
and priesthood belong to the heavenly world of 
which Judaism is only a shadow. The Revealer 
of Christianity belongs to the heavenly world. 
It is on His mediation that the existence both of 
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the material and of the spiritual world depends. 
He is the ‘ effulgence’ or ‘radiance’ of God’s glory, 
i.e. of God’s nature as shown to things created, 
and the impress of His essence; ‘upholding all 
things by the word of his power’ (1°). The Son, 
through whom the Father made the worlds, was 
appointed heir of all things prior to creation. By 
His almighty word (cf. ‘God said’ in Gn 1)—a 
word which is itself an act—He carries the world 
to its goal. This Son, as essentially Divine, is 
above the angels, and is the object of their wor- 
ship (17). He is above Moses, as the son of a 
house is superior to a servant, and as the founder 
of a house is superior to one who is only a part of 
the edifice itself (3% °). 

(6) But Jesus is especially our sympathetic High 
Priest ‘who hath passed through the heavens’ 
(444). Great stress is laid upon the fact that He 
endured all that we endure, sin apart. Having 
taken flesh and blood, and become in all things 
like His ‘brethren,’ He passed through tempta- 
tions, shed tears, suffered death. His human 
prayer to God, offered during His agony, was 
heard on account of His ‘godly fear.’ He was 
strengthened to bear His burden, and was made 
perfect for His saving work by the discipline of 
His sufferings. He manifests the highest degree 
both of sympathy and of probation, and is therefore 
the Representative of man to God. He is able to 
enter with full sympathy into the lot of ignorant 
and erring man. He also possesses the other 
essential qualification of a High Priest, for He 
was Divinely appointed. He who proclaimed Him 
to be His Son, declared Him to be a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedek (5° °). In the 
reality of His human experience and sympathy, 
and in the fact of His Divine calling, He resembled 
the Levitical priests. But He differed from them 
profoundly. They were sinful: He was sinless. 
They must offer sacrifices for themselves: His 
offering was solely for others. They served a tem- 

orary sanctuary: He ministers perpetually in 

eaven. He further differs from them because He 
is a priest after the order of Melchizedek. The 
priesthood of Melchizedek had these two great 
characteristics : it was especially royal, and it was 
independent of any genealogy ; whereas the priest- 
hood of the Levitical priests was not more royal 
than that of all the Israelites, and their title to it 
rested on their descent from Levi. Christ is King 
as well as Priest ; and as His Being had no begin- 
ning, the silence of Scripture about the ancestry of 
Melchizedek assimilates him to Christ. And since 
Abraham the father of Levi paid tithes to Mel- 
chizedek, he acknowledged his inferiority, and 
compromised the Levitical priests by so doing. 
Their priesthood is lower than that of Mel- 
chizedek, which was an archetype of that of the 
Son of God (711°). 

(c) The sacrifice of Christ had these notes. (i.) 
It was the expression of the perfect obedience of His 
will to the will of the Father. No animal sacrifices 
can take away sins. They rather bring sins to 
remembrance than purge them away. Bulls and 
goats cannot give to God a conscious, voluntary, 
moral sacrifice. This the Son gave; He satisfied 
the will of God by so doing: ‘When he cometh 
into the world he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou 
wouldest not, but a body didst thou prepare for 
me. ... Lo, I am come to do thy will, O God’ 
(10°-7). By the offering of Christ’s body, which 
was prepared by God to make this great sacrifice 
possible, the will of God was satisfied, and by that 
will we are ‘sanctified.’—(ii.) J¢ is one, and need 
not be repeated yearly. Every day the Levitical 
priests offer sacrifices which cannot cancel sin. 
ia contrast with the ineffectiveness of those sacri- 
fices, offered by priests still standing day by day, 
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Christ offered one sacrifice on the cross, and then 
the adequacy of His offering was proved by His 
sitting down on the right hand of God (10). His 
offering is valid for both past and future, and 
delivers men from ‘the transgressions that were 
under the first covenant’ (9%), in addition to giving 
a new power to those who live after the Incarna- 
tion has taken place.—(iii.) J¢ is the basis of a 
‘new covenant’ between God and man. 


The best commentators differ somewhat with regard to the 
meaning of 915.16, But the natural explanation is that. since 
the word 3s04%%, meant both covenant or alliance and testa- 
ment or will, the word is used in both senses, and the author 
was conscious of no logical difficulty in so using it. He means 
that God’s people, their sins having been taken away by Christ, 
are able to enter upon that inheritance, that rest of God, 
bequeathed to them by Christ, who Himself removed the en- 
cumbrance of past sins which barred access to it. But the 
idea of covenant is more fundamental. The only sacrifice 
of the Old Covenant which the Jews never repeated was 
that which established the original relation between God 
and the Hebrew people (Ex 243), This was dedicated with 
blood. So was the New Covenant, the blood of the Son being 
‘the blood of the covenant’ (1029), And by it the whole region 
of man’s approach to God, the system of ‘the heavenly things’ 
themselves, was cleansed from the taint of sin. In 1029 the 
writer has in mind the words spoken by our Lord in instituting 
His Supper. 


(d) The effect of Christ’s death on man is 
specially described. by the ritual words ‘ purify’ 
(kadapifev), ‘sanctify’ (aydfev), and ‘make per- 
fect’ (redevodv). These words do not exactly cor- 
respond with the terms of later theology. They 
are primarily ritual words, though they involve a 
truly ethicai conception as used in this Epistle. 
They mean to remove the sense of guilt (9!) or 
‘evil conscience,’ to dedicate to God (10! 2 131%), 
to bring to that full enjoyment of spiritual privi- 
leges which the Levitical priesthood could not 
effect (74). The result of this work done by Christ 
is our sense of forgiveness and free access to God 
through Christ (41°). 


(c) The Ascension is the culminating point of 
the Atonement as offered by Christ to God. As 
a High Priest after the order of Melchizedek, 7.e. 


riesthood which belongs to the 
world to come, Christ offered Himself upon the 
cross (77 9*°8), But as the Aaronic high priest 
carried the sacrificial blood on the day of Atone- 
ment into the Holy of Holies, so Christ entered 
heaven ‘through his blood’ having obtained 
‘eternal redemption’ (92). He now exercises a 
priesthood which is after the order of Mel- 
chizedek, but at the same time fulfils the type of 
the Aaronic high priest’s action within the veil. 
He still remains High Priest and acts as such (6”). 
Because He abideth for ever He hath His priest- 
hood unchangeable (7%). He manifests Himself 
to God for us (9%), continuously interceding on our 
behalf (775). Into all His intercession the value of 
His offering is put, so that He is ‘the minister of 
the sanctuary’ above. His work is still of a 
sacerdotal nature, ‘it is necessary that this high 
priest also have somewhat to offer’ (85). The 
‘somewhat’ is His blood or life. His blood retains 
its sacrificial efficacy, pleads to God for pardon, and 
speaks peace to man. 

‘We have an altar’ (13'°). Unlike the Jews, 
even the Jewish priests, who were unable to par- 
take of the sin-offering offered on the Day of 
Atonement, Christians may partake of Christ. 


with an eternal 


The ‘altar’ of which they eat has been variously interpreted 
as the cross, the altar in heaven, and the Lord’s table. The 
first seems to be excluded by the fact that according to the 
writer’s argument the cross corresponds with the place outside 
the camp where the sin-offering was burnt, not with the altar 
in the tabernacle. Whether the altar here is the heavenly altar 
or the Lord’s table (cf. Mal 17-12, Ezk 4416 4122), a reference to 
the Eucharist is included. And in that rite the pleading of 
Christ’s death by the Church is joined with the present inter- 
cession which He makes in heaven. 


. _ The special value of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is that it presents to us the mediatorial work of 
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Christ as a work of Divine worship. Without 
worship, Christianity would be merely a_philo- 
sophy. And the author satisfies one of the deepest 
needs of the human soul when he teaches us the 
relation between Christ and His people in the life 
of intercession, a life which is for the Christian 
one of faith and confidence by virtue of all that 
Jesus did and does. The author also teaches us 
something of the philosophy of religion. St. Paul’s 
view of Judaism is wholly true, but it is not the 
whole truth. And this Epistle, with its peculiar 
dignity and calm, and a devotion to Christ not less 
real than that of the Apostle of the Gentiles, gives 
us a fresh insight into the Divine wisdom which 
made Judaism ‘a sacred school of the knowledge 
of God for the world.’ 

5. The Johannine writings.—(a) The Apocalypse. 
—Whether the Apocalypse be the work of John 
the Presbyter, or, as the present writer believes, 
the work of John the Apostle, its doctrine of the 
mediatorial work of Christ is of high importance. 
The book is full of the exaltation of Jesus. He is 
the Messiah, the unique Son of God (1% 3° 14°), 
the Divine Word (19). He is the lion of the 
tribe of Judah, the root and offspring of David (5° 
2216), He is the Lord’s Messiah (11%). By His 
resurrection He has become Ruler of the kings of 
the earth, many royal diadems are on His head, 
and He is King of kings and Lord of lords (1° 19” 
174 19%). He has all authority, an authority 
given Him by God (37). His terrible might is 
suggested by the description of His feet, His voice, 
His eyes, and the sound from His mouth (1), 
With God He shares the throne of heaven (22!-%), 
with Him He receives ascriptions of praise from 
the angels and the redeemed (5! 7!°). He comes 
seated on a white cloud, like the figure in Daniel’s 
vision (144). He is the Morning Star who brings 
in the day of grace (22"*). The coming of Christ is 
the coming of God, and when the coming is accom- 
plished God is called He ‘who is and who was,’ 
and no longer ‘the coming one’ (14 § 48, ef. 1177 16°). 
He holds the keys of death and Hades (118), He is 
‘the first and the last, and the living One,’ ‘ the 
Alpha and the Omega’ (117 1® 22}%), 

From the beginning to the end the book contains 
deep appreciations of the mediatorial work effected 
by Christ’s death. (i.) I¢ is a great demonstration 
of the love of Jesus (1°). (ii.) It is a death which 
implies that a redeeming work was then accom- 
plished, and that the Christian enjoys a liberty which 
was won by that death; ‘He loosed us from our 
sins by his blood ; and he made us to be a kingdom, 
to be priests unto his God and Father’ (1>°). And 
in 5°14 the Lamb is praised in the words, ‘Thou 
wast slain, and didst purchase unto God with thy 
blood men of every tribe and tongue.’ The Lamb 
is ‘standing, as though it had been slain’ ; it is 
not dead, but has the virtue of its death in it. 
(iii.) The abiding power of the death of Christ is 
shown in this, that it is the sowrce of moral purity 
and of moral victory under persecution. Even the 
virgins who follow the Lamb reach heaven only 
because Christ ‘ purchased’ them (14*4), And the 
martyrs slain by persecuting pagan Rome over- 
came the dragon ‘because of the blood of the 
Lamb, and because of the word of their testimony’ 
(12"). The blood of the Lamb therefore did some- 
thing in the past, for it released mankind from sin 
by the ransom paid to God. And it does some- 
thing now, for it enables us to live and witness as 
Christ lived and witnessed. The mediatorial 
power of the blood of Christ is therefore a power 
without which the Christian life can be neither 
begun nor continued. 

(6) The Prologue of St. John’s Gospel contains 
an assertion which is of essential importance for 
all subsequent Christian theology. The Divine 
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Adyos, the Word who ‘ was God,’ became flesh, and 
was incarnate as Jesus. This Word is both the 
expression of God and God expressed. The origin 
of the title is to be sought mainly in the OT and 
in Palestinian tradition. But St. John’s use of it 
was probably partly determined by its common 
occurrence in Greek philosophy, and more especi- 
ally in the writings of the Alexandrian Jewish 
philosopher Philo. His doctrine of the Aédyos is 
more moral and less metaphysical than that of 
Philo, more Jewish and less Greek. Philo’s domi- 
nant idea is that of the Divine Reason, St. John’s 
is that of the Divine Word, the manifestation 
of the Divine will. The Jewish Targums use 
the phrase Memra or Word for God as manifested 
in His action on the world, and in Wis 18” the 
almighty Word of God is described as leaping 
down from heaven to smite the Egyptians. The 
term as used by St. John denotes inherence in 
God, as a thought or conception inheres in the 
mind—mediatorship between God and the universe 
of a kind which implies that God Himself comes 
into touch with the universe—and it requires as its 
complement the other title ‘only-begotten Son.’ 
In Philo the Adéyos remains a vague cosmic force, 
in St. John it is a definite Divine Person who 
becomes Man. See, further, art. Logos. 

(c) Although in the Fourth Gospel the word 
Aéyos is applied to the Son of God in the Pro- 
logue only, the same doctrine pervades the whole 
book. ‘We beheld his glory’ (14) is shown 
to be true by the record which follows. In the 
Synoptics, Jesus seems to speak most of His own 
tinistry and of men; here He rather speaks of 
Himself and His relations to the Father. There 


He frequently distinguishes Himself from His dis- 
ciples in His relations to the Father; here He 
takes the same attitude more decisively. 


He 
declares Himself the Son of God (5” 9%°-°7 etc.), the 
Son in a unique sense (316-3 519-22 ete.) Distinct 
from all others there exist the Father and the Son 
(3% 36 519-22), The Father is the Source of the Son’s 
being and action (55). He does works in the 
Son; the Father and the Son know one another 
(10% 8°). They love one another (57 14%! 15°) ; they 
abide in one another (8% 141-11), They are one, é& 
(10% 1711. 2!- 22), As the Father has life in Himself, 
He has given to the Son life in Himself (56). So to 
see or to reject the Son is to see or reject the Father 
(819 14° 157-4). Men must render similar honour 
to the Father and to the Son (5). The Son existed 
before He came into the world: He was before 
Abraham (8), He was glorified with the Father 
before the world existed (175): He came from 
heaven and returns to heaven (6°). The Father 
sent Him into the world (3'*) to fulfil a certain 
mission (5° 14%! etc.), to speak, judge, and act in 
His Name (8*6 102-37), 

But the chief object for which the Son came was 
to save the world (3!”) and to give it eternal life 
(318 °6 414 etc.). And Jesus is Himself the life (14°), 
and came that men might have it more abund- 
antly (10!°). He is also the light of the world (3 
8? 124°), because He teaches men to know God and 
His Son, and this knowledge is eternal life (17%). 
Jesus is therefore the Mediator of the life and 
the light of God for men. How are they to re- 
ceive it? 

We receive eternal life by attaching ourselves to 
the Person of Jesus Christ. We must believe on 
Him (3%). We must obey the Son if we are to 
escape from the wrath of the Father (3%). We 
must believe His claim or die in our sins (8%). 
We must abide in Him, as the branches in the vine, 
and abide in His love as He abides in His Father’s 
love (15'"). Other conditions of salvation remind 
us of our Lord’s teaching in the Synoptics. It is 
necessary to be born again of water and the Spirit 
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(3-7), and to eat His flesh and drink His blood 
622-59 is 

The last injunction reminds us that the Divine 
life which is in Jesus becomes available for the 
Christian by virtue only of His death. It is some- 
times held that Jesus is represented in this Gospel 
as saving men by revealing to them the truth 
about God, a revelation made in His own Person. 
But it cannot be said with justice that the media- 
torial work of Jesus in this Gospel is only of this 
prophetic nature. St. John records a great deal 
about the death of Jesus which implies that the 
death has a propitiatory character in the Gospel as 
well as in the First Epistle. In 1” the Baptist 
describes our Lord as the Lamb that taketh away 
the sin of the world. This must have a sacrificial 
meaning, for only by sacrifice could a lamb be con- 
ceived as taking away sin. In three passages (3 
88 128?) our Lord speaks of Himself being ‘ lifted 
up.’ Men will look to Him for life as the Israelites 
looked to the brazen serpent which Moses uplifted 
in the wilderness. Again, after He has been lifted 
up by the Jews, they will know that He is the 
Messiah. Lastly,.He says, ‘I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto myself’; 
the Cross, followed by the Ascension, will be the 
means of attracting Gentile as wellas Jew. So He 
is the Good Shepherd, whose very vocation it is to 
lay down His life for the sheep (10"). His laying 
it down is wholly voluntary, but it is God’s purpose 
and His own for His eavthiy life (10%). St. John 
regards Caiaphas as unconsciously prophesying 
that Christ would die for the well-being and the 
union of all God’s children (11°). In 127? He dreads 
the appointed ‘hour’ or crisis, which He neverthe- 
less knows to be the hour when He will be glorified 
(1275), this glory being the manifestation of His 
character in the great passage from His trial and 
death to His Ascension (cf. 175). He ascends to 
heaven by the way of the cross; and this ascent 
shows, as nothing else can, what He is. He also 
compares Himself in 12* to a grain of wheat which 
bears fruit only if it dies, otherwise ‘it abideth by 
itself alone.’ Here our Lord makes His whole 
influence depend upon His death ; because He is to 
perish, He will be the source of life to others. 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends’ (15!) His death 
is therefore the fullest revelation of His love. And 
in 17° Hesanctified Himself, deliberately dedicated 
Himself to the Father in death, that so He might 
oe for men a dedicated relationship with 

od. 

Ch. 6 throws further light on our Lord’s teaching 
about His Atonement. The great discourse therein 
contains three sections, the first Christological 
(676-42), the second more definitely Solera 
(64151), the third Eucharistic (6°?*). In the first, 
Jesus requires belief in Himself as the living Lord, 
and bread of God. In the second, He asserts that 
He is the wing bread, and that He will give His 
jlesh for the life of the world. In the third, He 
speaks of the necessity of eating His flesh and 
drinking His blood. The flesh and blood must 
mean not Himself merely, but Himself as affected 
by a violent death, and a death endured, as He 
has declared, for the life of the world. The act of 
communion is represented as an exalted act of 
faith by which man appropriates Christ’s atoning 
self. All this implies that the death of Christ is 
propitiatory ; the sacrifice is dedicated to God, and 
it cleanses man’s sin when man appropriates it. If 
we consult 8% and 3°, we see quite certainly that 
the result of this sacrifice is that God’s wrath is 
removed. The sin of the world is exposed to His 
wrath, and this wrath on His part means death on 
man’s part. It is such wrath as can be felt only by 
perfect love. And the saving effect of Christ’s 
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death is this, that it established between God and 
man that relationship which enables individual 
men to escape from sin, wrath, and death, and 
attain a vital union with God. 

(d) In St. John’s First Epistle the doctrine of 
Christ’s mediation is clear. The Apostle insists 
upon the historical truth of the atoning work of 
Christ, and upon the existing witness of that work. 
In 55 he opposes the Docetic theory concerning 
Jesus and His work, and declares that the cruci- 
fixion was as true an experience of Christ as His 
baptism. He who by baptism associated Himself 
with repentant sinners, by crucifixion endured what 
that baptism foreshadowed. The Holy Spirit 
makes these two saving events penetrate our hearts, 
and the water of Christian baptism and the blood 
of the Eucharistic cup bear testimony to His 
witness. In 2-2 4% 0 ]7 it is shown that the death 
of Jesus has a direct relation to the sins of the 
world, for it is their propitiation; to His own 
righteousness, for only the perfectly Righteous 
could establish God’s law of righteousness ; to His 
present intercession for man, for He is the Advocate 
of man by virtue of what He has already done for 
us. The Apostle further implies in 1” ° that the 
Christian needs a continuous purification. He is 
unforgiven and uncleansed unless he continues to 
‘walk.’ His salvation is ethical. It is made 
possible by something which he did not do, and 
could not do, for himself. But it is not something 
which he can secure eternally by a momentary 
choice. 

Conclusion. —The writers of the NT unite in 
various ways in teaching that Jesus is the Mediator 
between God and man in the whole work of recon- 
ciliation which the human conscience requires. In 
the whole of His teaching and His contest with 
evil He satisfied the Divine law of Righteousness. 
Further, by His perfect sympathy He entered into 
the situation and the misery of sinful man; a 
truth which is unintelligible when regarded as an 
external legal transference of guilt, but intelligible 
and moral when regarded as the voluntary act of 
love. In giving Himself for man, He gave Him- 
self to God, offering in His own Person to God all 
that devotion which God, who is holiness and love, 
could desire from His children. In so surrendering 
Himself to death, He acquiesced in the justice of 
God’s condemnation of the sins of the human race, 
of which He had chosen to become a member. All 
sin inevitably tends to death, not by any arbitrary 
appointment but by its very nature, and Christ 
accepted death as the symbol of God’s judgment on 
man’s sin. Lastly, Christ is our propitiation, be- 
cause He gives us inwardly that power, that com- 
munication of His own life, which cleanses us from 
sin. He enables us to die to sin, and thus within 
us, as outside us, does not suspend but establishes 
the law of Righteousness. All this is possible if 
Jesus is truly God and perfectly man; having an 
actual original solidarity with our race previous to 
the choice of any individual member of it, and that 
new solidarity which He establishes between Him- 
self and all who consciously come into a moral and 
sacramental union with Him. 

See also artt. ATONEMENT, DEATH OF CHRIST, 
PROPITIATION, RANSOM, RECONCILIATION, RE- 
DEMPTION, and the Literature there referred to. 

LEIGHTON PULLAN. 

MEEKNESS.—1. The quality defined. — The 
Christian virtue of meekness has suffered the mis- 
fortune of being seriously misunderstood. In the 
popular mind it has been so conceived as to forfeit 
the right to be considered a virtue at all, being 
regarded as the equivalent of weak compliance— 
the temper of one devoid of manly vigour, who 
tamely allows himself to be slighted and injured 
without protest or resistance. That this concep- 


tion is a caricature of meekness, is apparent in 
view of Christ’s Beatitude (Mt 5°) ; for not only is 
it incredible that our Lord should have pronounced 
a blessing on those of feeble character, but the 
nature of the promise attached to the Beatitude 
implies that in some sense meekness is a strong 
and victorious quality. Whatever it be, we must 
presume it to be a virtue replete with energy, 
robust and manly, the very opposite of everything 
that is weak. Otherwise Christ’s words are re- 
duced to an absurdity. 

In the NT use of the word, meekness (mpaiirns, 
mpaérns) is commonly interpreted as meaning 
gentleness of disposition, peaceableness of temper 
in the face of provocation and wrong. It is the 
spirit of one who is not easily provoked, but keeps 
under control the natural instinct to assert oneself 
and to retaliate. Itis the opposite of irascibility 
and the spirit of revenge. That is to say, it is 
conceived as a disposition restricted in its exercise 
to a man’s relation with his fellow-men. But in 
reality meekness has a deeper and wider signifi- 
cance. It is, to begin with, a disposition towards 
God, the humble submission to the Divine will, 
the quiet acceptance of the discipline of life as 
coming from One who in infinite wisdom and love 
directs the destinies of men. This is made clear 
by the Biblical history of pais. In the LXX, 
mpavs is most frequently employed as the tr. of 
uy—one who bows himself down in lowliness be- 
neath the hand of God. The pacts are the class 
of afflicted ones who accept their sorrows without 
murmuring, and yield themselves in trust and in 
hope to the will of God. When Jesus pronounced 
His blessing on ‘the meek,’ it was this class of 
humble, uncomplaining, God-fearing sufferers that 
He had in view. His appropriation of the words 
in Ps 37" is conclusive proof of that. That ‘the 
meek’ of the Beatitude have so often been ex- 
clusively conceived as those who are peaceable 
and unvindictive in their dealings with their fel- 
low-men, is due to the fact that the Greek concep- 
tion of zpairns * has governed the interpretation, 
instead of the conception represented by the under- 
lying Hebrew word. Atthesame time, thiscommon 
interpretation of mpaiirns is not to be rejected as 
alien to the NT meaning. The attitude of humble 
submission to the will of God carries with it of 
necessity a disposition of gentleness and forbear- 
ance towards men who are harsh and provocative 
in their dealings, not only because they are to be 
regarded as the instruments of the Divine discip- 
line, but because only through the loving restraint 
of angry and vindictive feelings can the gracious 
will of God be done in human relationships. The 
piney significance of meekness is the calm and 
trustful acceptance of God’s will, when it is ad- 
verse, aS meaning our good ; but this involves in 
regard to our fellow-men the quiet and patient 
endurance of scorn, annoyance, and opposition. 

2. Meekness in relation to God.—Regarded as 
the submissive attitude of the soul towards God, 
meekness has its root ina humble, childlike faith. 
To use the words of Gregory of Nyssa, humility is 
‘the mother of meekness.’ Humility and meek- 
ness are kindred virtues; hence they are often 
mentioned together (Eph 4”, Col 3", ef. Mt 11”). 
Humility is the soul’s attitude induced by a proper 
sense of one’s creaturely weakness, ignorance, and 
unworthiness in presence of the Most High ; meek- 
ness is the attendant disposition, born of humility, 
which constrains the soul to bow without com- 
plaining before the will of God in the hard and 
pops experiences of life. The soul that thus 

ows meekly beneath the Divine discipline is not 
open to the reproach of feebleness or insensibility ; 


* See, for the Greek conception of spai'rys, Aristotle, Nic 
Eth. iv. 7. 
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it is meek, not because it is too callous to feel the 
pain of sorrow and misfortune or too spiritless to 
protest against it, but because it bends in lowly 
and childlike trust before the unsearchable wisdom 
and love of God. Where there is faith in the uni- 
versal operation of the all-wise love of God, meek- 
ness shows itself in the unmurmuring surrender to 
the Divine will and in the patient endurance of 
that will. And from this attitude towards God 
there flows the blessing of peace. Meekness is the 
channel by which the gracious love of God is com- 
municated to the soul as waters of refreshment 
and rest. This is the truth taught under a dif- 
ferent figure in Mt,11°. Meekness is the easy 
oke of Jesus which enables the weary and heavy- 
aden to bear the discipline laid upon them with- 
out chafing and complaining. Amid outward 
conditions which are hard and oppressive, they 
who like Jesus are ‘meek and lowly of heart,’ who 
bow before God with a profound sense of His in- 
finitely wise and perfect will, find ‘rest unto their 
souls’; they are freed from that inward restive- 
ness and discontent which aggravate the outward 
burden and wear away the strength. Not only 
is meekness a strong and heroic quality which 
curbs the natural impulse to fume and rebel 
against God’s will, but it is the means whereby 
the soul is reinforced by a Divine power to endure 
life’s discipline with courage. 

Meekness before God is, then, the natural ethical 
outcome of humble faith in the Divine Father who 
in unerring wisdom and holy love orders the life of 
men. It is seen in its crowning manifestation in 
Jesus Christ (cf. 2 Co 10), for whom alike in the 
tasks which He undertook and in the sorrows which 
He bore the Father’s will was supreme. When 
faithfulness to His mission brought upon Him 
unmerited suffering, He endured it in meekness, 
assured that it was God’s holy will for Him. That 
His meekness was not merely a passive virtue, 
but one that was pervaded by a moral vigour and 
strength of purpose, is made clear by the conflict 
in Gethsemane. In the prayer of lowly submis- 
sion, ‘ Not my will but thine be done,’ we see the 
meekness of Jesus, in respect of God’s dealings 
with Him, in its Divinest light. The agony and 
the bloody sweat, the prayer, ‘If it be possible, let 
this cup pass away from me,’ not only set in vivid 
relief the moral grandeur of Christ’s willing accept- 
ance of His Father’s will, but they show with con- 
vincing power that true meekness is not the easy 
outcome of insensibility or tameness of spirit, but 
the victory of a strong nature over personal desires 
which conflict with the will of God. 

3. Meekness in relation to men.— When we think 
of meekness in regard to the wrongs and opposition 
of men, we find that it is characterized by the same 
heroic qualities and is attended by similar blessed 
results. It is a virile and noble thing. The out- 
ward garb of meekness may, indeed, be worn by 
men in whom there are none of the robust and 
gracious qualities which make true meekness so 
worthy of admiration and honour. There are those 
who, by natural disposition, are timid and com- 
pliant, who have not manliness enough to resent 
injustice, who do not retaliate when they are 
wronged simply because they dare not. Similarly, 
there are those who, when slighted, show no sign of 
resentment, because they are too dull to feel an 
affront, or because they are controlled by feelings 
of scorn or by considerations of self-interest and 
policy. Of none of these can it be said that he is 
meek, nor does his conduct deserve our admiration. 
True meekness, which is worthy of all honour, is 
seen only in those who, with an acute sense of 
wrong, control the natural impulse to show anger 
and to retaliate, not from fear, or pride, or policy, 
or scorn of others, but because in obedience to the 


will of God they accept the provocation or wrong as 
discipline, and as an opportunity for showing the 
Divine spirit of patience and love. The meek man 
is not quick-tempered or vindictive, because, swayed 
by feelings of benevolence and love, he remains 
master of himself. Where there is no love, there 
is no meekness. ‘ Meekness is the power of love to 
quell the ebullition of anger, to restrain the violent 
and hasty temper’ (Martensen). The irritation 
may be keenly felt; the temptation to retaliate 


may be very strong ; but love keeps the upper hand . 


and imposes calmness and self-restraint. It follows 
from all this that true meekness is not open to the 
contemptuous charge, so often brought against it, 
of softness and mean-spiritedness. It is a strong 
quality, for it means victory over the hot desire to 
retaliate ; it is a gracious quality, for it means love 
triumphing over the selfish and self-assertive im- 
pulses of one’s nature, in its anxiety to avoid the 
embittering of friendly relations and to subdue ill- 
feeling by gentleness and kindness. 

Meekness, then, is an expression of the love which 
‘is not easily provoked’ (1 Co 13°). It is the self- 
restraint imposed by love when one is irritated or 
suffers a personal wrong. But this gentle and 

eaceable disposition is not inconsistent with a 
burnive indignation at the injustice and evil con- 
duct of men, when wider interests are concerned. 
The meek man is not bound over to keep the peace 
at any price. Meekness does not mean incapacity 
for indignation. When the interests of the Divine 
Kingdom are at stake, in the face of flagrant and 
defiant wrongdoing, the duty of the meek is not 
silence and self-repression, but indignant and active 
opposition to evil. Indignation has a vastly greater 
moral value and influence when it proceeds from 
one who in personal matters endures provocation 
with calmness and self-restraint. It is the meek- 
ness of Jesus that makes His anger so terrible. 
When He was subjected in His own person to 
insult or wrong, He bore it with patience and with 
compassion on those who wronged Him (1 P 2”). 
When He was wounded to the heart by the 
treachery of Judas, and the betrayal was sealed 
by a hypocritical kiss, His answer to the traitor 
showed how superior He was to the natural resent- 
ment of men: ‘Comrade, is it for this that thou 
art come?’ (Mt 26°). When He hung upon the 
cross in agony, He was so far master of Himself 
and so deeply moved by compassion for His enemies, 
that He found some ground for extenuating their 
conduct and prayéd for their forgiveness. But 
when the interests of the weak and helpless were 
involved (Mt 18°), when the sacred name of religion 
was profaned (Mt 211”), and the Kingdom of God was 
thwarted by those who were so blind as to imagine 
they were defending it (Mt 23"), ‘the wrath of the 
Lamb’ flamed on the heads of the wrong-doers. So 
far from anger being inconsistent with meekness, 
it is only when meekness is associated with it that 
anger has a pure moral worth. The wrath of an 
irascible and violent man is deservedly discounted ; 
that of a meek man scorches where it falls. Even 
when it is most vehement, the indignation that is 
associated with meekness is kept within bounds. 
It is not allowed to degenerate into uncontrollable 
and self-willed passion. Behind its severity there 
is the moderating power of love, which even in the 
act of showing indignation regrets its necessity 
(cf. Mk 3°). ; 

In the matter of personal wrongs, meekness is 
shown in the refusal to retaliate in the spirit of the 
aggressor. It will not requite evil with evil. 
Much rather will it endure the wrong and yield no 
room in the heart to the spirit of revenge. The 
motive for this meek endurance of wrong is love, 
which does not suffer us to forget that the wrong- 
doer is a brother-man, whom we should strive to 
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win to feraiaheg and friendly relations by patience Devotion, 378 ff.; Martensen, Christliche Ethik, Spec. Th. i. 
3 


and forbearance (Gal 61, 2 Ti 25, Tit 3°), 

Whether there should be any bounds to this acceptance of 
personal wrong is a question which has been brought into great 
prominence in our day by the teaching of Tolstoi. According 
to the Russian moralist, who has preached with great power 
the Quaker doctrine of non-resistance to evil, the old right of 
requital was abolished by Christ ; not only should there be no 
private retaliation against wrong, but there should be no re- 
course to any legal tribunal when one has suffered injury or 
injustice. The law of non-resistance in Tolstoi’s view is abso- 
lute; when we are wronged, we should suffer meekly in the 
hope that through our meekness evil will be overcome of good. 
Against this interpretation of the law of Christ in an absolute 
sense we have to set not only Christ’s own example, when in 
the sacred name of justice He challenged the man who smote 
Him at the bar of judgment (Jn 182°), but also the whole tenor 
of the Christian law. When Jesus, in inculcating meekness and 
love to our enemies, said, ‘Resist not evil’ (Mt 59), the context 
shows that He was not laying down a law which should be 
rigidly interpreted according to the letter, but that He was 
requiring a new spirit—the spirit of forbearance and love in 
dealing with those who wrong us. Christ’s aim in requiring 
meekness of His followers was a moral aim—the furtherance of 
the Divine Kingdom, the lessening of the amount of evil in the 
world—a result which the meek endurance of wrong often brings 
with it in the disarming of enmity and in the quenching of the 
fires of ill-will, whereas retaliation adds to the evil and inflames 
the bitterness that already exists ; but when it has become clear 
that forbearance and patience with a wrong-doer only confirm 
him in his evil courses, Christian love not only does not forbid 
but actually requires, in the interest both of public righteous- 
ness and of the wrongdoer himself, recourse to a civil tribunal 
that requital may be given. So long as there is any reasonable 
hope that meek endurance of wrong will turn the wrongdoer to 
a better frame of mind, we should be willing to suffer injustice ; 
but when that hope has proved itself vain, there is nothing in- 
consistent with the spirit of meekness and Christian love in 
securing that justice shall be done and evil defeated by the 
procedure of civil law. 


4. The dominion of meekness. — Meekness, 
though feeble to all outward seeming, is ‘a world- 
conquering principle’ (Tholuck). ‘Blessed are the 
meek,’ Christ said, ‘for they shall inherit the earth.’ 
‘To inherit the earth’ (or, rather, ‘the land’) was 
originally the formula for the Israelitish possession 
of the Promised Land (Gn 15’, Dt 4*8). In OT times, 
however, it had already, as in Ps 37%", become ‘a 
symbolic expression for the totality of Divine bless- 
ing and Messianic happiness’ (Holtzmann). On the 
lips of Jesus the phrase has a spiritual significance ; 
it expresses the highest good along with the col- 
lateral idea of world-wide influence. The inherit- 
ance of the earth by the meek does not come through 
outward possession, but by spiritual sovereignty. 
The meek, in accepting God’s will in His discip- 
linary dealing with them, are not in bondage to 
earthly things, but are their true masters. They 
derive from life the highest good that it can be- 
stow. They who rebel against the appointments 
of Providence miss the real gains of life. Only 
when the conditions of life are seen to be instinct 
with spiritual significance and intention as the ex- 
asa of God’s will, do they yield up the purest 

lessings that are hidden in them, and become the 
means of inward enrichment (cf. 1 Ti 6°). Further, 
they who are meek under provocation and wrong 
have a large spiritual dominion. They are the 
true rulers of men. Human hearts are won onl 
by gentleness and love. God’s Kingdom on eart 
grows not by requiting evil with evil, but by over- 
eoming evil with good. That is the sovereignty of 
the Cross. And the future is with themeek. They 
are destined to have a world-wide dominion. Be- 
cause God reigns and they accept and do the will 
of God, they are on the winning side. Meekness 
will one day claim the whole earth for its own, 
when men, conquered by the meek endurance of 
the Cross, bow humbly before God and live together 
in peace and brotherhood. 
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A. F. FINDLAY. 
MELCHI.— Occurs twice in our Lord’s genealogy, 
Lk 3, 


MELCHIZEDEK.—See Prisst. 
MELEA.—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3°}, 
MENNA.—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3°1. 


MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. — There can be 
no full appreciation without some analysis: the 
friend who is understood is loved the better. That 
‘love is blind’ is singularly false, save when the 
word is restricted to an unworthy meaning. True 
love gives insight always; and the power it gives 
of divining what to others is invisible is a species of 
analysis. There is no question, however, of analyz- 
ing Divinity. Divinity realized in humanity is 
what we know in Jesus Christ. In God Incarnate 
there can be nothing which is not human, though 
nothing which is human only. An attempt to 
analyze the mental characteristics of the Lord 
Jesus is therefore an attempt to appreciate the 
human manifestation which God has made of Him- 
self. The first condition must be reverence, and 
the study is best undertaken with St. Paul’s teach- 
ing (1 Co 2°16) in mind, for success is to be reached 
only if ‘ we have the mind of Christ.’ 

1. Perhaps the first characteristic to notice is the 
way in which the mind of the Lord Jesus was 
always so thoroughly alive to everything around 
Him. Yn the single glimpse afforded of His boy- 
hood this appears strikingly ; for no one can read 
Lk 241-51 without feeling the eagerness with which 
He looked on Jerusalem for the first time con- 
sciously, and threw Himself into the best life of the 
fonivil He was instantly at home in the Temple, 
and ready to listen and to inquire of the Rabbis 
there with a keen grasp which amazed them. 
Later on, the same ready observancy, which not 
merely noticed but entered into every phase of life, 
is again and again to be remarked. Now it was 
the flowers of the country side that won His 
attention (Lk 12?’), now the games of the children 
in the market-place (7°), now the habits of the 
wild creatures (9°), or their unconsidered treat- 
ment in cone (12°), now the details of the yeo- 
man’s employment (Mt 13%* 124, Lk 13"), now the 
unnoticed self-denial of a poor woman in a crowd 
(Mk 12%). Just as readil Mite gave keen attention 
to the life of long ago told in the Scriptures of His 
race. For Him the characters appearing in the 
stories of the past were all real and vivid; e.g. 
Naaman (Lk 4?7), David (Mt 12°), Zachariah (Mt 
23%), With no less alacrity He noted the current 
events which made a popular impression (Lk 134), 
and the far more momentous movements of national 
life which others too often overlooked (21%, Mt 
161). 

2. In close connexion with the foregoing char- 
acteristic stands the fulness of vital force in the 
Lord Jesus. Of most persons it is true that the 
emotional, or the intellectual, or the volitional 
faculties dominate and give the general colour to 
the temperament, but in Him al/ were de pe 
strong. The vehemence of His feelings was suc 
as would have overbalanced the will or un- 
steadied the intellect of another ; but He never lost 
balance or clarity. The lucid understanding which’ 
never failed in things great or small would have 
subordinated feeling, or even sapped its strength, in 
most ; but the calm sweep of His discernment never 
made Him less warm-hearted towards ‘one of the 
least of these my brethren,’ and He condemned at 
once any use of reason which restrained responsive- 
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ness, as when His disciples were inclined to check 
the children brought to Him and He was ‘moved 
with indignation’ (Mk 10"4), or when He promptly 
defended the woman’s ‘waste’ of the costly oint- 
ment which her unealculating love so gladly spent 
on Him (14°), Yet neither warmth of feeling nor 
reach of understanding ever warped His will to 
excuse or palliate in any wise, or made His resolu- 
tion waver. Nothing could be sterner or more un- 
sparing than the way in which He turned on almost 
the best-loved and aptest of His disciples, and this, 
too, directly after His whole heart had gone out to 
him in welcome and in grateful sympathy for the 
trust and insight he had just shown (Mt 1617”), 
The narrative of the Temptation in the wilderness, 
which must have been derived from the Lord Him- 
self, can hardly be paralleled in its dauntless deter- 
mination, except indeed by the narrative of how 
He followed out in His work the ideal here reso- 
lutely formed, and never faltered in following it 
still when it led Him through the valley of the 
shadow of death. 

3. What has. been said of the poise of these three 
mental factors, which are found in every living 
action of every living soul, though hardly ever 
balanced evenly, must be extended in Jesus’ case 
to a wider range. There is nothing more remark- 
able than the perfect proportion of His nature. 
Those characteristics which are found singly in 
others, and which are commonly antithetic and even 
incompatible, are found alike, and at one in Him. 
He was passionate: ‘He looked round with anger’ 
(Mk 3°); ‘Jesus wept’ (Jn 11°, ef. Lk 19%) ; ‘Jesus 
looking on him loved him’ (Mk 10?!) ; ‘Ye serpents, 
ye offspring of vipers!’ (Mt 23%). But who was 
ever so patient? cf. Mk 4”, Jn 161, and the whole 
scene of His trial and crucifixion. He was full of 
reverence for the past; scrupulous in His respect 
for authority (Mt 23°), and very sensitive to the 
sacred associations of ancient institutions (Mk 
115-17, Lk 194! #2915), But He held Himself entirely 
untrammelled by either precedent or outward en- 
actment (Mt 5!’ 45%), and appealed without hesita- 
tion to the conscience and instinct of every man, as 
to a sufficient and trustworthy test (Lk 131%), 
His was an imaginative and contemplative mind ; 
He loved to withdraw to the desert country by 
Himself, or with a handful of intimate friends, and 
to spend long hours in personal devotions. Even 
when work pressed upon Him, and He ‘had no 
leisure so much as to eat’ (Mk 6%), feeling the 
harvest waiting to be reaped was far too great for 
His little band of fellow-labourers to cope with, He 
still spent what seems to have been an astonish- 
ingly Jarge proportion of His time in seclusion. 
But never was a dreamer of dreams so intensely 
practical. Hard and prolonged work He undertook 
with zest, then slept at once and soundly, and woke 
ready for any effort or emergency at the instant 
(42: 2-83-39), And His practical ability is strikingly 
apparent in other ways ; e.g. He was so sure in the 
handling of men (Lk 9°7-®, Jn 31-5 11616), so capable 
of picking out and dealing with the precise thing 
needing to be done at any given stage or moment 
(Mt 17477, Jn 7°8 11°16), He was remarkably 
tolerant, and again and again gave offence to nar- 
rower minds by the width of His sympathies and 
the leniency of His judgments. Particularly is this 
illustrated by His relations with ‘publicans and 
sinners,’ which exposed Him to disgraceful calumny 
(Mt 111%), of which He recked nothing; but His 
tolerance was also too great for His own followers 
to understand it (Mk 9°84), and great enough some- 
times to shame the bitterest opponents into silence 
(Jn 87). Yet no one could be more rigid on ocea- 
sion, as in His treatment of the Phoenician mother 
(Mt 158-8), or more inexorable in condemnation 
(2315-5, Mk 378-29) His humility was profound, 


and has changed the estimation of this quality in 
the eyes of mankind. ‘I am in the midst of you 
as he that serveth’ (Lk 227), He would say, or show 
them even more vividly in deed (Jn 13"). ‘I am 
meek and lowly in heart’ (Mt 11%) was what He 
felt as He welcomed the weary, and gave thanks 
that the highest wisdom was ‘revealed unto babes.’ 
Yet never were such tremendous assertions made by 
any one about himself, or such unfaltering emphasis 
laid upon the place he must hold in the eyes of 
others, and the claims he made upon them: ‘He 
that loveth father or mother . . . son or daughter, 
more than me, is not worthy of me. And he that 
doth not take his cross and follow after me is not 
worthy of me’ (10%); ‘The Spirit of the truth 
shall glorify me, for he shall take of mine and shall 
declare it unto you. All things whatsoever the 
Father hath are mine’ (Jn 16"), Again, the stern 
independence which would not bend to make a 
‘hard saying’ more easily acceptable, but would 
let all who would not receive it go their way, even 
if His closest intimates were to be included (6°), 
and which justly called forth F. W. Robertson’s re- 
joinder, ‘ Don’t care was crucified on Calvary,’ was 
no less characteristic of Him than that craving for 
sympathy which went with His sensitive and affec- 
tionate nature, and led Him to beseech the com- 
panionship of those whom He could best trust in 
such hours of agonized prayer as are recorded on 
the Mount of Transfiguration and in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. On the one hand, He always saw 
things just as they are, undistorted by His own 
feelings, unconcealed by custom or convention, 
neither excused nor glorified, if faulty, by their 
associations, nor hackneyed or degraded by their 
common abuse. This holds equally of the smallest 
details of the natural world (Mt 117) or of human 
life (Lk 147 15* 9), and of the greatest forces at work 
in the world (Mk 132). All this marks Him out as 
a genuine realist. But, on the other hand, beyond 
all others He was an idealist. For Him the most 
real world was that Kingdom of heaven which He 
always felt to be ‘at hand’—within direct and 
instant reach. It was His own most positive ex- 
perience not to ‘live by bread alone,’ but to satisfy 
the needs of His nature with food and drink that 
were spiritual (Jn 41% 1434), The story of the 
Temptation is perhaps the purest idealism ever 
written: but glimpses into His thoughts which are 
subsequently afforded show how the habitual work- 
ing of His mind was on no lower level of idealism 
(Lk 10!7-*4), Again, He was intensely individual- 
istic in His point of view (Mt 6% ° 17), and, even in 
the widest sweep of forecast on the fate of the 
world, did not fail to regard each several individual 
in and for himself; in fact, His influence has given 
the world a different and a deeper conception of the 
worth and meaning of individual lives, and has 
gone far towards the making of the best modern 
thoughts of personality. But none the less He was 
quite free from the segregative and disintegrating 
individualism which has been the bane of Puritan- 
ism and Benthamism and other phases of thought 
in which the individualist standpoint has been pro- 
minent. And the aims He set forward were always 
communal. £.g. His followers were described as 
‘a flock,’ ‘a church,’ ‘a vine,’ in which the sever- 
ance of a member involved its utter futility. The 
‘Kingdom of God’ was the one great end for which 
all were to live and work (6*), careless of personal 
needs ; and no condition for association with Himself 
was more imperative than that every one should 
‘disown himself’ completely (Mk 8*°”). But what 
is most remarkable of all is not that these and 
other antithetic characteristics, which are in other 
cases met with singly, were found in concurrence 
and in full development in the mind of the Lord 
Jesus, but that in Him they were in such perfect 
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proportion and such intimate relation that they | 


were not opposing tendencies at all. To say that 
it is impossible to indicate which way the balance 
of contrasted impulses inclined, so stable was the 
equipoise, is not enough. These things, which in 
Bice natures are conflicting, were in Him mutually 
supporting and at one. In nearly all minds one 
can detect more or less cleavage and internal strain, 
but that of the Lord Jesus was wholly annealed, 
showing only thé finest temper without any tension. 


The fulness, balance, and unity of the Master’s nature make 
it impracticable to use in His case what is the commonest and 
readiest way of portraying a person. This is to throw into the 
foreground of the picture those features in which the character 
is exceptionally strong, or those deficiencies which mark it off 
from others, and to leave as an unelaborated background the 
common stuff of human nature. Thus by sketching the: idio- 
synerasies, and casting a few high-lights, the man is set forth 
sufficiently. But what traits are there in the Lord Jesus which 
stand out because more highly developed than other features? 
Where are His foibles or defects? Nothing truly human was 
wanting in Him, nothing was exaggerated. The fact which 
distinguished Him from all others was His completeness at all 
points, so that in the first and in every succeeding generation 
of His followers the greatest have declared, ‘Of his fulness we 
all receive’ (Jn 116), And this surely is what we must expect 
to be its mode if we try to conceive of a Divine Incarnation. 
Even as Christ’s power and presence give to such as trust Him 
‘perfect wholeness’ (+%» croxAnpicey raurqy, Ac 316), so the power 
and presence of the Infinite realized in humanity is disclosed 
in a ‘perfect wholeness’ which raises every human feature and 
faculty above itself, and compels the confession, ‘In him 
dwelleth all the plenitude of the Godhead bodily-wise’ (Col 29), 
It is difficult to mention more than four features which can 
fairly be called personal traits of the Lord Jesus. These are : 
His keen appreciation of the beauty of the natural world ; His 
fondness for little children, whom again and again He held up 
for the reverence of His disciples, and whom He Himself looked 
upon with a feeling akin to awe (Mt 1810); His love of being 
on a height (many of the cardinal points in His career were on 
the hill-tops, just as the crises of temptation were on ‘an 
exceeding high mountain,’ and when He was ‘set on the pin- 
nacle of the temple,’ cf. -Mt 51 1423 1529 171 2816 || Mk 313); and 
His love of being often alone. On the other hand, if one seeks 
for personal characteristics due to the marked absence of any- 
thing that most men share, there is nothing that can be named, 
except that, unlike others, He was without ‘the defects of His 
qualities.’ Thus exaltation never passed into ecstasy; zeal 
never into rashness or one-sidedness ; sympathy never into 
sentimentality ; determination never into obstinacy ; conscience 
never into scrupulosity ; the habit of moral discrimination never 
into casuistry ; standing indignation against the hypocrisies of 
the day never made Him censorious ; a wonderful tenderness of 
heart left Him stern and uncompromising ; and an energy which 
rejoiced in work, and shrank from nothing, never led Him to be- 
come exacting towards others or inconsiderate of their weakness. 


In this connexion a word must be said on His 
relation to the stock of Israel. All His personal 
habits and customs, all His information, His re 
ligious premises, found their starting-points in the 
national life and customs of Israel, and in the Scrip- 
tures and other current ideas of its noblest minds 
belonging to previous days. And He never hesitated 
to adopt and use freely the practices and religious 
language which He found in the Israel of His age. 
But it is impossible, for all that, to regard Jesus 
as a typical, or as a perfect Jew. He had indeed 
all the best characteristics of the greatest sons of 
Israel, and notably of the prophets of the past ; 
their zeal for righteousness, their fear of God, their 
tenacity of purpose, their noble scorn of the little- 
ness of the earth and all that is in it in comparison 
with ‘the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
Eternity, whose name is Holy’ (Is 57%). But He 
was likest them just where they were least repre- 
sentative of the race from which they sprang, just 
where they towered above their fellow-countrymen 
and were least appreciated by the latter. He rose 
above them all; and while nothing truly Jewish 
was discarded or denied, the Jew was let below. 
He was fully conscious of this Himself, and so the 
term by which He continually named Himself was 
at once the simplest and the greatest that a human 
being can bear—He was the ‘Son of Man.’ It is 
a title all can use, but He alone exhausts. And to 


this day it continually receives corroboration from 
many quarters, for His disciples, drawn from many 
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races, never find Him alien to their own needs. To 
the Oriental believer Jesus is an Oriental, to the 
Western He has all the Western nature. The 
ancient Greek philosopher, the modern Hindu, and 
the Negro slave, no less than the British subject, 
see indeed different aspects of Him salient, but 
none feels in Him a national character which makes 
Him a foreigner from their several points of view. 
4. A few negative observations are required, as 
they serve to define more clearly some of the char- 
acteristics of the Lord Jesus. (a) He was sinless. 
Amidst men whose eyes were sharpened by envy 
to detect the least fault, and who tried many times 
to ensnare Him in His words because they despaired 
of viene Him in wrong conduct, He threw down 
the challenge without misgiving: ‘Which of you 
convicteth me of sin?’ And none dared take it 
up, either then or later (Mk 14%): nor in the sixty 
generations that have passed since then have an 
such ethical advances been made that, looking back 
from our present vantage ground, we can point to 
anything as sin in Him. But His sinlessness did 
not consist merely in the fact that no act of full- 
grown sin could be discovered. There was no 
taint anywhere in Jesus’ mind. Everything bore 
the bloom of perfect spiritual health and maturity. 
Spiritual disease could find no foothold whence to 
spread its posers not even in the hours of spiritual 
conflict and internal agony. ‘One that hath been 
tempted in all points like as we are, apart from 
sin’ (He 4%), is the only possible description of 
Him. (6) He made no use of limiting qualifica- 
tions in His sayings, or similar reservations in His 
action. He did not use ‘ifs’ and ‘ buts,’ but spoke 
with simple decisiveness on the most complex ques- 
tions. At times He would carry this to the length 
of paradox, and bid a man struck on one cheek 
turn the other to invite a blow. At other times 
He would restate a problem to strip it of those 
adventitious difficulties with which it is enveloped 
in common minds; as when He met the unuttered 
question whether He would break the Law by 
healing on the Sabbath, by putting the inquiry, 
‘Is it lawful on the Sabbath day to do good, or to 
do harm? to save a life, or to kill?’ (Mk 34). But 
more often He went straight to the centre of the 
matter in hand with a simple directness which 
made all qualifications needless: His dealing with 
the Sadducees’ puzzle (12!8-?7) is a striking in- 
stance. This can be done only by one whose 
‘eye is single.’ (c) Jesus was never critical. More 
nearly than anywhere else one seems here to dis- 
cover a deficiency in Him ; for the critical faculties 
are of great value, and in some minds are in 
admirable vigour. In Him they were in abeyance. 
And yet it is plain this resulted from no want of 
faculty. He could on occasion prove Himself 
matchless in dialectic; and in more than one 
controversy with skilled opponents He used this 
dialectic pore with crushing effect. What could 
be finer than His appeal to the image and super- 
scription of the tribute-money when plied with the 
insidious question, ‘Shall we give, or shall we 
not give?’ (124); or than His rejoinder to the 
challenge of His own authority, ‘The baptism of 
John, was it from heaven, or from men? answer 
me’ (11%°),—a rejoinder which not only silenced 
objectors, but went to the root of the question 
they raised as to the criterion of ‘authority’? His 
dialectic skill sometimes passed into biting sarcasm, 
as when He pointed out fear the scribes and Phari- 
sees witnessed to themselves that they were the 
sons of them that slew the prophets, by the way 
they garnished their tombs (Mt 23**1), Here are 
all the faculties for critical efficiency, but the Lord 
Jesus was never critical. The fact seems to be 
that His mind was too creative. In minds of lesser 
stature, criticism may hold an honourable place, 
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and often serves a very useful purpose; but it is 
always a second-hand way of winning truth. The 
truly creative mind does not need it, and does not 
use it, but reaches truth by direct intuition, or 
makes it spontaneously. He did so. 

5. The last observation leads on to the mention 
of three mental characteristics which can hardly 
be separated, and which are all inwoven in the 
very fabric of Jesus’ mind. His thoughts were 
always concrete, not abstract; His intellectual 
processes were intuitive, not argumentative ; His 
views were ever positive, not negative. It has 
been very truly pointed out that ‘only the widest 
generalizations and’ concrete facts are definite’ 
(Hort); whatever lies between these extremes is 
more or less indefinite. Most minds are oceupied 
mainly with this intermediate region, adding 
some degree of generalization to each fact of 
experience, and qualifying the largest generaliza- 
tions by some accommodation to groups of facts 
observed. And to this is due not a little of the 
indefiniteness of most men’s thoughts. But it was 
otherwise with the Lord Jesus. If He dealt with 
generalizations at all, He generalized out and out, 
dropping all half-way descriptions and limitations. 
He did not, therefore, shrink from inculcating prin- 
ciples which have often since been questioned on 
the ground that they are not of universal applica- 
tion. L£.g. ‘Give to him that asketh of thee’ 
(Mt 5”),—though experience shows too surely how 
much moral mischief may be done by indiscrimin- 
ate charity; ‘Ask, and it shall be given you’ 
(77), —though prayers by no means always win 
what has been prayed for ; ‘It is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God’ (Mk 10”),—though 
wealth used worthily is no such bar to entry, and 
must itself be regarded as a ‘loan from the Lord.’ 
There is a definiteness in these unrestricted duties 
which could not have been attained by any care- 
fully qualified rules of conduct. But more often 
the Lord Jesus adhered to concrete facts, and did 
not generalize at all. So, when any case came 
before Him, He dealt with that, and did not treat 
it as a precedent to govern others generally similar. 
Thus He told the rich young ruler to ‘sell all he 
had and give to the poor, and follow him’ (10”). 
He certainly meant this to be done literally and 
at once; but it would be ruinous to turn this 
counsel into a command binding upon all rich men. 
It was never so intended, but was the particular 
remedy for the ‘one thing lacking’ in that one 
young man. No rule is to be directly drawn from 
the Lord’s treatment of the woman in the Temple, 
or of Zacchzeus, or of Judas Iscariot, which would 
apply to all adulteresses, or renegades, or traitors : 
each was dealt with as the particular need required. 

This was one leading reason why the use of parables was such 
a very characteristic feature in Jesus’ teaching ; they have been 
said, in fact, and not without reason, to be the most characteristic 
of the Lord’s recorded sayings. They enabled Him to put the 
lesson He desired in the concrete instead of the abstract. So, 
when asked, ‘ Who is my neighbour?’ He gave no general answer, 
but an actual instance occurring on the road (Lk 1030f), Pro- 
bably the scribe to whom this was first spoken never found 
himself in circumstances that were similar; but if he gained 
the higher standpoint which this story gave him, and saw into 
the very heart of truth in that one case, he would be able, like 
thousands of others who have heard the story since, the better 
to answer his own question in his own circumstances. 

It was a consequence of this love of the concrete, 
and avoidance of that vagueness which belongs to 
all that lies short of the widest generalization, that 
Jesus never gave definitions. Instead, He fixed 
the type in some particular fact or instance. In 
His teaching there was no theorizing, no abstract 
discussion, no systematic theology. Nor was there 
any care to lay down principles for the organiza- 
tion or policy of His Church in times to come. 
The nearest approach to this last is in such pass- 
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ages as Mt 1817, or the directions given before 
the first mission (10°); but in these nothing is 
more noticeable than the utter absence of all 
abstractions, and all provisions for distant contin- 
gencies, every idea being expressed in concrete form, 
and in immediate connexion with the conditions of 
the work in hand. And yet in all this there is no 
mere particularism. Each single fact on which 
He looked was seen by Him in its real relations to 
all else, and in the light of the highest and widest 
principles. There is true insight into human needs 
in the saying that ‘little thoughts do not suit with 
little duties. Itis in the fulfilment of simple routine 
that we need more than anywhere the quickening 
of the highest thoughts’ Pit entoott, With Jesus 
that was instinctive. Any fact in His sight was 
serious, was sacred; for it was not merely an 
illustration of a wider truth, rather it was an 
actual embodiment of eternal reality. He looked 
on the ‘flower in the crannied wall’—no more— 
and saw it with such penetrating insight that to 
Him it was eloquent of ‘what God and man is.’ 
He showed just the same intuitive recognition of 
truth in His estimate of a man, or His grasp of a 
religious principle. Whether it were the purpose 
and use of the Temple, or the religious customs 
and conventions of the day, or practical problems 
involving conflicting considerations, like that set 
to Peter by the question, ‘Doth not your Master 
pay the half-shekel?’ (17%), or inquiries on the 
outer confines of human thought, such as those 
concerning eschatology and the life beyond death, 
the Lord Jesus always looked into the very heart 
of the facts before Him, so that all accessories and 
accidents seemed to drop away and leave the truth 
in its naked simplicity under His eyes. He com- 
pletely disregarded the things which for most minds 
overlie and confuse the essential issues, and fixed 
His gaze on those positive points round which all 
the rest was accretion. His mind therefore con- 
cerned itself but little with negatives in any case. 
One most important consequence of this was that 
He always saw whatever good there was in any 
man, and paid comparatively little heed to the 
evil which might be there also. He did not stay 
to combat or correct the latter, but freed and rein- 
forced the former so that it grew till no place was 
left for the evil, and it was expelled. In His hands 
all the old negative commandments were trans- 
formed into positive ideals; and all were summed 
up in the one great ideal of loving God and one’s 
neighbour (Mk 12”-8!), which was itself set forth 
in no lower form than the very highest, ‘ Ye shall 
be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect’ 
(Mt 548). And in full accordance with this habit 
of mind, the judgments which from time to time 
He passed on men about Him were determined 
rather by what moral worth they had or lacked, 
than by what faults were in them. The most 
unsparing condemnation fell upon the Pharisees, 
whose lives were strict and reputable, and free 
from the gross and careless vices of the multitude. 
He denounced their whole moral and religious 
activity as an ‘hypocrisy,’ because it was one 
great negation. They were not ‘sinners’; but 
with all the opportunities for good which more 
than others they possessed, their hearts and lives 
were empty. He portrayed them, and showed the 
futility of their whole religious method, by describ- 
ing a man out of whom the unclean spirit has been 
driven, and whose house is then cleaned and left 
vacant. The cleaning out is not disputed, but 
all the more surely does the vacancy invite new 
tenants; and if no good spirit occupies the house 
forthwith, ‘the last state of that man becometh 
worse than the first’ (Lk 11°). So in His pictures 
of God’s final judgment the condemnation falls 
not usually on those against whom crimes may be 
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alleged (though these find mention, e.g. Mk 12%, 
Mt 227), but on the thoughtless maids found with- 
out oil; on the servant who took good care of 
his talent but never used it; on the guest without 
a wedding garment; on those to whom it is said, 
‘I was an hungered, and ye gave me no food; I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
clothed me not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited 
me not’ (Mt OS s2t), The whole point of view of 
Jesus in this is in strong contrast with that of the 
Judaism of His age, which aimed at attaining 
holiness by an earnest and elaborate endeavour to 
eliminate unholiness and defend the shrine of the 
soul from trespass. 

One aspect of these last-mentioned characteristics may be 
summed up in a word, by saying that the make of Jesus’ mind 
was that which is found in the greatest poets. They all combine, 
as lesser men cannot, the realist and the idealist. Their ideas 
are concrete, not abstract. Their minds work by intuition, not 


by argument. Their interests and thoughts are positive; and 
they are all more or less insistent that— 
‘The evil is null, is nought, a silence implying sound.’ 

And much of the Lord’s teaching shows that the sense of form 
and the feeling for language which belong to them were His in 
a remarkable degree. Perhaps it was not entirely the power of 
His own personality, nor yet the substance of what He said, but 
also in part the music of its expression, that enabled Him so 
often to throw a spell over His hearers: e.g. ‘All bare him 
witness, and wondered at the words of grace which proceeded 
out of his mouth’ (Lk 422); ‘The ett gd all hung upon him, 
listening’ (1948); ‘The officers answered, Never man so spake’ 
(Jn 746), There is, of course, the truest poetry in many of His 
sayings and in His parables; and His teaching teems with 
flashes of imagery such as only the highest poetry presents. 
Even in form of language some of His sayings lack little of 
the rhythm and music of poetical expression. But we have 
to remember that He wrote nothing that remains, and that 
nothing has been reported in His original words. The best we 
can expect to find in the NT is a good and faithful translation ; 
and who can translate poetry? But a doubt must remain 
whether any literary vehicle could carry the full poetic inspira- 
tion of the Lord Jesus. Poems, however truly living, are the 
reflexions of life. The Life itself was inherent in Him (Jn 5%6), 
and He came to impart it, not to reflect it (1019). So His 
‘poems’ (wei4uarx) are the souls ‘which, generation after 
generation, He has created anew, the ideals which have trans- 
formed, and are transforming, the world: even as St. Paul said 
of his disciples, ‘Ye are an epistle of Christ ministered by us, 
written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God’ 
(2 Co 33), See, further, art. Porr. 

6. There are some things more properly described, 
perhaps, as features of character than as mental 
characteristics, but the distinction is such a narrow 
one, being a difference in the point of view and 
not in the facts, that they must be mentioned, 
though as briefly as possible. The profound rever- 
ence of Jesus’ mind is one. Not only does this 
pe gia in every relation to His Father in heaven, 
and in the way He taught His disciples to look 
up to Him, but also in His delicate respect for all 
those who sought His help, and the sensitive regard 
He showed for the spiritual responsibility of each 

erson, on which He never trenched. Another is 

is simplicity. He loved a simple life in outward 
things, rebuking Martha for her too ample provision 
when so little was needful (Lk 10), and teaching 
His followers to spend little care on the wealth and 
comfort which He held so lightly, and to pray only 
for ‘daily bread.’ But simplicity is still more strik- 
ingly characteristic of the nature and process of 
His mind. Though more than any other that has 
ever lived He was ‘many-sided,’ He never gave 
the impression of a complicated nature. With the 
directness of a child He always turned to the point 
in hand ; and no one was ever more free from that 
hesitancy which is so often found in those who are 
the best able to see both sides of a question. With 
ernie unfailing and unlimited, He still was 
simple, and could put the loftiest thoughts into 
simple terms. That is always a characteristic of 
a really great—though not of every great—mind : 
never was an instance of it comparable with this 
one. Closely akin to this is the fact that Jesus 
was never disconcerted or bewildered, nor did He 


ever lose presence of mind in the most difficult or 
dangerous situations. Rather, in times of trial, 
there was a heightening of His serenity of mind; 
for trial and sorrow made stronger appeal to His 
faith, which was always responsive. i) jerewpl- 
fec0e was a counsel most characteristic of Him 
(Lk 12); and it was this habitual trust in the 
Father that enabled Him in the very hour of 
impending agony to make His followers the be- 
quest of pence-tlis peace (Jn 1477 16"), 

7. Two matters of importance remain to be men- 
tioned, distinct but by no means unconnected—(a) 
Jesus’ characteristic outlook upon life, and (b) His 
method as the Saviour of the world. 

(a) One cannot escape the feeling that while 
others look only at the surface of life, the Master 
looked through its surface and saw its depth: we 
see life usually in two dimensions, He looked at 
it in three, and so saw reality. Of course, from 
His standpoint all its proportions were very dif- 
ferent from those which appear to us. The most 
striking expression of what is meant is to be found 
in Browning’s description of Lazarus as given in the 
Epistle of Karshish. But while Browning had 
learnt the nature of this larger view, converting 
all proportions, from Him who called back Lazarus 
to earth, he represents it as a double prospect in 
Lazarus, with none of that translucent unity which 
is its essential feature in the Lord Jesus, The 
Beatitudes are an instance. Their chief eftect, 
and it cannot be doubted their chief purpose, is 
to set the hearer on a new standpoint, and so 
enable him to gain a new view of life. It is no 
paradox that the poor are blest, while all men 
congratulate the rich ; and this is not said to give 
emphasis to the aspect which is too much over- 
looked. It is simply the truth of life, seen as the 
eyes of the Lord Jesus saw it when He looked 
round on His disciples gathered there, all destitute 
of earth’s possessions, but with a light in their 
eager faces as they ‘hung upon him listening’ 
which told of the ‘righteousness and peace and 
joy in holy inspiration’ which showed that theirs 
was the Kingdom of God (Ro 14). All whose 
reading of experience goes deep can see, or partly 
see, why He counted sorrow blest, and gentleness, ° 
mercy, purity, and love the treasures of man’s real 
enrichment. Another instance is the prayer He 
gave to His disciples when they felt the need of 
being taught how to pray. There is an unearthli- 
ness in it, and a grasp on the real depths of life, 
such as no other prayers disclose. God’s glory, 
and His Kingdom, and the joy of fulfilling His 
will, fill up all the foreground ; and the remainder 
of the view includes brief mention of bare needs 
here, and then fuller appeal for the deeper needs of 
forgiveness, and of the shelter of Him who is our 
‘shield and our exceeding great reward.’ Hardly 
less striking is the way in which He enforced the 
duty of simple truthfulness, His words calling up 
vividly the awful picture of the Evil One leaning 
over the soul that talks loosely, to ply it with 
‘suggestions’ which then find unsuspecting utter- 
ance as readily as those which the hypnotist gives 
to his unconscious ‘subject’ (Mt 5°”, with which 
cf. Lk 223'). There were times when the Lord 
expressed strongly this contrast between the view 
which men took of life and that which He took 
(Lk 16%), but more often His reference is a mere 
allusion. The difference culminated in that most 
characteristic and central idea on which He so 
often dwelt, that a man must ‘lose his life to 
find it’ (Mk 8%87)|, cf. Mt 10%, Lk 17%, Jn 12%). 
Death itself was accordingly transfigured in Jesus’ 
eyes: it neither put a limit,to life nor made a 
breach which destroyed its continuity. Death 
was for Him ‘sleep’; a sleep from which He 
awaked more than one, and from which ‘in the 
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last day’ He would awake and raise up ‘every 
one that beholdeth the Son and believeth on him’ 
(Jn 6*°). For Himself, He looked through death 
to His own resurrection, which He again and again 
told His disciples to*expect as the day of His de- 
parture drew nearer; and for the rest, He recog- 
nized death with all its miserable and misleading 
associations as little as might be, and refused even 
to speak of it if this could be avoided (11'!-¥), 
With His strong sense of the continuity of life 
there went, however, a very remarkable reserve 
about the future. Concerning it He disclosed 
nothing of detail; nothing that trust in the love 
of God and the assurance of life’s continuity do not 
themselves imply. He plainly said He did not know 
the course of the future, and His disciples must not 
expect to do so (Mk 13”, Ac 17). But He never 
showed Himself averse to adopting the current 
religious language which rested on the prophecy 
and apocalypties of the past, to clothe those ideas 
which He wished to impress about the life to come ; 
though it may well be that the eschatological pass- 
ages in the Gospels are considerably coloured and 
confused by the fact that they have come through 
the medium of disciples who were not equal to 
following their Master’s higher thoughts. 


It is in connexion with this far profounder view of life which 
we find in Him that we are best able to understand the ‘powers 


2 


that worked in’ the Lord Jesus (ivepyotciw ai duvemes tv atta, 
Mk 614), and His consciousness in regard to them. The term 
‘miracles’ can hardly fail to prove misleading, as it is so closely 
associated with the 18th cent. point of view, which considered 
them as exceptions to natural law, and as owing their evidential 
value to the fact that they were exceptions. That view is quite 
obsolete and impossible now to a really scientific mind : it was 
always singularly unappreciative of ‘the mind of Christ.’ There 
can be no doubt that Jesus Himself felt complete certainty that 
He did wield powers of an extraordinary and practically limit- 
less kind (cf. Mt 2651-53), and that His contemporaries never 
dreamt of disputing the fact. But to Him they were certainly 
neither ‘unnatural’ nor ‘supernatural.’ The distinction drawn 
by the latter term is quite alien to His mind, and inconsistent 
with His point of view ; for Him the continuous character and 
flow of life was a fundamental idea, and the one unbroken reality 
included equally what we describe as ‘natural’ and. ‘super- 
natural.’ The ‘powers’ of which He was conscious had their 
proper place and scope in life as He saw it; and if it is not 
possible for us to assign this, or to explain them, that is due 
probably to the single fact that, as already said, we try to see 
the reality of life from the standpoint of two dimensions, and 
can succeed so little in seeing it from that of three as He did 
(cf. Mt 1619 1818, Jn 2023), 

(6) The method which the Lord Jesus followed 
in carrying out His purpose as the world’s Saviour 
was no less unique than His outlook on life, and it 
was the direct result of the latter. In the ordinary 
sense of the term He was no reformer; He did not 
try to make the institutions which He found serve 
their end better, nor did He seek to substitute one 
expedient for another, to attain more successfully 
the aims before Him. He felt that His Kingdom 
was ‘not of this world,’ and all He sought was to 
open its portal to believers. He did not pit His 
Kingdom against those of the world to overthrow 
the latter; rather He refused to let His followers 
do this or to do it Himself (Mt 26°2-54). Nor did 
He attempt to withdraw His followers from the 
world, as other religious leaders often have done, 
that they might serve God with less distraction. 
Even His prayers were not for change of the world 
itself, or the delivery of His disciples from it (Jn 
17°31). Though His whole life was sacrificed to 
save the world, He just left the world alone. As 
in His teaching there was little that was negative, 
so in His work He tried to wndo nothing. It is 
very surprising how content He always seemed to 
be to accommodate Himself to the use of any means 
or circumstance that lay ready at hand, while so 
unbending in aim throughout. Thus He spoke the 
religious language of Judaism, practised the customs 
in Israel, and respected its institutions, however 
much they were degraded and abused. He paid His 
half-shekel to the Sanhedrin and His tribute-money 
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to the Cesar without protest. Browning again 
brings out with striking eftect this feature of the 
Master’s in his portrait of Lazarus, whose ‘ especial 
marking . . . is prone submission to the heavenly 
will,’ so that he tries to change nothing; but here 
again this characteristic, being isolated, lapses into 
quietism as it never did in Lazarus’ Master. For, 
however willing Jesus was to use and leave unre- 
formed the things around Him, none of these ever 
bound Him. If there was fault or falsehood 
mingled with what He borrowed for the moment, He 
left that on one side and moved on towards His 
goal unaffected. He saw the truth too clearly to be 
diverted by aught else, and the truth made Him 
free. And He led His followers into the freedom 
that was His own. So, while He abstained from 
all political intervention, and declined to be mixed 
up with the ordinary business of life (Lk 12"4), and 
left religious institutions and traditions where He 
found them, He nevertheless revolutionized all life. 
There is no department of human activity in the 
world to-day—except in some of its backwaters 
which have not yet felt His influence—which is not 
profoundly altered in consequence of His life and 
work and words. His confidence that it would be 
so never faltered ; He saw here the supreme scope 
of the law of ‘life through loss.’ So He declared 
beforehand the result which is es in progress 
under our eyes—‘I, if I be lifted up out of the 
earth, will draw all men unto myself’ (Jn 12%), 
Of what import are the foam flakes which float 
upon its surface to him who plunges into the 
mighty stream of life? Jesus’ view of life, and 
His method of saving men, both so original, both 
so characteristic, are: both vindicated in full by 
the results. They are alike summed up in the 
joyous conviction which many and many a soul 
has uttered when lifted to His higher plane, and 
which even the world itself has been forced to 
suspect, though not to share: ‘If any man be in 
Christ, there is a new creation !’ (2 Co 51’, Gal 61°). 


LITERATURE.—Bernard, Mental Characteristics of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; Adamson, Studies of the Mind in Christ ; Latham, 


‘Pastor Pastorum ; Du Bose, Gospel in the Gospels ; art. CHAR- 
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MERCHANT.—See TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

MERCY.—1. Mercy of God.— Mercy is ‘that 
essential perfection in God whereby He pities and 
relieves the miseries of His creatures’ (Cruden). In 
the OT the mercy of God (199, 0°72; ]39 ‘to show 
mercy’) is sought and celebrated in view of distress 
caused by sin (Ps 51', La 3”), or more frequently 
where no connexion with sin is expressed (Ps 891 
1181). Sin and the distress which is the con- 
sequence of it are not always separated in thought 
(Ps 414 798: 9). 

In the NT a clearer division can be made of 
places where the mercy spoken of is temporal or 
spiritual. Those who came to Christ for help 
asked for mercy, that is, for pity and relief (Mt 9° 
15% 17 2089; cf. Mk 5"). The word used is é\eciv, 
while Christ’s twofold response is expressed by 
omhayxvicbels, ‘moved with compassion,’ and by 
His act of healing (Mt 20%). Along with these 
may be placed Lk 1%, Ph 27”, 1 Co 7”, where 
particular instances of merey are mentioned. On 
the other hand, the words @\eos, é\ectv are used of 
the whole of God’s saving work in Christ (Lk 1”, 
Ro 11%, 2Co 41, Eph 24, 1 Ti 1%, Tit 3°", Jude”). 
In the publican’s prayer, ‘God, be merciful to me 
the sinner’ (Lk 181), the more exact translation is 
‘be propitiated’ (iAde@nr71), as also in He 8” (ews). 
In these places the obstacle of sin is recognized, 
and the mercy described is such as overcomes sin. 

Generally in the NT sin is described not only as 
the source of human misery, but as itself the 
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greatest evil from which men need to be delivered ; 


-and accordingly the work of God’s mercy is to save 


from isin (see iph 241: Tit 3°"). In Ro 11% 
something is said of the Divine purpose in per- 
mitting sin, so that we may believe that the 
severities of God’s judgments are not inconsistent 
with ‘that essential perfection of mercy whereby 
He pities and relieves the miseries of His creatures.’ 
But of this as creatures we have not the final right 
to judge (Ro 94%), A deepened sense of the hope- 
Jessness of separation from God brings it about 
that no other deliverance is to be for a moment 
compared with salvation from sin (Eph 2'4; cf. 
Gal 14, Jude #4), 

This is also seen to be the meaning of mercy 
when the method of God’s mercy in the Gospel is 
considered, and the aim of it. 

(1) Its method.—Christ’s work teaches us that 
God’s mercy seeks a higher good for men than the 
relief of temporal distress. We must think of 
Christ as abiding in the constant sense of the mercy 
of His Father, and communicating the same to 
men in word and deed. ‘Be ye therefore merciful 
(olxripuoves), as your Father also is merciful’ (Lk 
65), ‘Love one another, as I have loved you. 
Greater love hath no man than this’ (Jn 15!*-}8), 
That is to say, the mercy of God beginning with 
compassion went on to action, in the Incarnation 
and Atonement. ‘This is he that came by water 
and blood’ (1 Jn 5°). ‘I lay down my life that I 
may take it again.... This commandment have 
I received of my Father’ (Jn 1017-38, cf. 1 P 1%). 

Following upon the work of Christ, it is said of 
believers that they have obtained mercy (2 Co 4, 
1 Ti 1-16 1 P 2°); and that they look for the 
mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life 
(Jude #4), And mercy is still continuously needed, 
asked for, and received by believers (He 4'°, Ph 2”, 
2 Ti 16-38), Also the prayers in 1 Ti 1°, 2 Ti 1?, 
Gal 6", 2 Jn *, Jude ?, indicate that it becomes us 
to go in prayer to seek the mercy which it remains 
always with God to bestow. It is noteworthy that 
mercy is added to the usual ‘ grace’ and ‘ peace’ of 
the salutations just. in those places where some 
more intimate affection and tender sympathy is 
naturally to be expected (e.g. Gal 68, the Letters 
to Timothy, and Jude’s Epistle). Whatever there 
is painful in the experience of believers constitutes 
for them a new need of the Divine mercy, and is 
to be explained as a part of God’s purpose of greater 
good by saving them more and more completely 
from sin. 

(2) Its aim.—The aim of God’s mercy is expressed 
in Christ’s words, ‘That ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven’ (Mt 5%). The 
parable of the Unmerciful Servant (Mt 187%) sets 
forth the purpose of God negatively, and in 1 Jn 
2° 412-17 the positive side is given. (od’s mercy or 
love to us comes to perfect realization when we 
have learned to be like Him. Because He loves us 
He will have us to be merciful, that we may be at 
our best. In this way also the progress of the 
Kingdom of God among men is assured, as we see 
in a concrete instance in 2 Co 4-7 (cf. Ac 20}8-%), 

2. Mercy of man to man.—We have seen that 
it is the aim of the Divine mercy to reproduce itself 
in the spirits of men. As mercy has two parts, 

ity and active beneficence, we are commanded to 
ove not in word, neither in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth (1 Jn 38). This is Christ’s teaching 
in Mt 9} 127 23”, and in the parables of the Good 
Samaritan (Lk 10%) and of the Sheep and the 
Goats (Mt 25%), as well as in that of the Un- 
merciful Servant (Mt 18”). From these we learn 
that if gratitude to God does not avail to make 
men merciful to one another, they will be dealt 
with by penalties (see also Ja 2% 3, 1 Jn 2%) 3%), 
This right disposition of heart is a product not so 
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much of enlightenment of the mind as of such ex- 
periences as touch the springs of affection. The 
passage in 2 Co 4-9, beginning ‘as we have ob- 
tained mercy’ (and, indeed, the whole Epistle), is 
a treasury of evangelical motives to philanthropic 
conduct. ‘Our mouth is opened unto you, our 
heart is enlarged’ (6%). Similarly, in the case of 
St. Peter, ‘Thou knowest that I love thee... . 
Feed my sheep’ (Jn 2177; ef. Ro 12! ‘I beseech 
you... by the mercies (ofkripuot) of God that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice’). 
Selflessness, and the constraint that Christ’s love 
lays upon a believer, are the important features 
of his behaviour in this matter of mercifulness. 
‘Though I be nothing’; ‘I will very gladly spend 
and be spent for you’ (2 Co 1215), «J am debtor 
. aS much as in me is, I am ready’ (Ro 14-1), 
‘The love of Christ constraineth us’ (2 Co 5%), 
‘We ought to lay down our lives for the brethren’ 
(1 Jn 3°). When we look at Christ’s own life for 
an example, we do not find in His case the indebted- 
ness of one who has been forgiven, but we do 
find the readiness of unreserved surrender to His 
Father’s will. ‘I came not to do mine own will’ 


(Jn 6%), ‘My doctrine is not mine, but his that 
sent me’ (Jn 71°), ‘I have not spoken of myself’ 
(Jn 12%), Thus the merey of God does not work 


in vacuo, but in the concrete example of Christ 
and of men possessed by His spirit, and made 
vehicles of His mercy (Ro 11*!, 1 Jn 4”). 

In the OT the word 1p7 ‘mercy’ is used of the 
duties of piety between kinsmen (Gn 201%), or 
persons who are in covenant with each other (21%). 
And it might seem in conflict with this that one of 
the most striking instances in which an appeal for 
mercy is disallowed in the NT is that of the rich 
man to his father Abraham (Lk 16%). Similarly, 
Christ subordinated the ties of kindred (Lk 14”) 
even with Himself (Mk 3%, Lk 11°*) to the higher 
bonds of the Kingdom of God. Nevertheless the 
effect of Christian faith is to strengthen, and not 
to weaken, all the ties of human affection, raising 
them into the region of religion. The early motto 
of Christ’s ministry was, ‘I desire mercy and not 
sacrifice’ (Mt 9° 12’); the same thought pervades 
the later chapters of the Gospel of John (13-17) 
and his First Epistle, passim, while both in Acts 
(208 21'%) and in his Epistles there is evidence 
of the overflowing, self-forgetting affection of St. 
Paul for the Christian Churches. The rule of pity 
and of active helpfulness is the teaching and the 
practice of Christ and His disciples. Mercy is the 
note of the Christian temper. See, further, artt. 
GRACE, KINDNESS. 

LITERATURE.—Cremer, Lewicon, 8.v. dees ; Hastings’ DB, art. 
‘Mercy’; Seeley, Ecce Homo, chs. xix. xx. ; Dykes, Manifesto 
of the King, p.101ff.; Paget, Studies in the Christian Character, 
p. 221ff. ; Butler, Sem. v. vi. ix. xi. xii. ; Browning, Ring and 
the Book, x.; C. Watson, First Ep. of John; Dean Stanley 
Corinthians, vol. ii. 


MERIT.—The idea of merit in general is one 
which attaches to human conduct on the pre- 
supposition of the existence, in the first place, of a 
moral law; in the second place, of free-will in 
man, enabling him to obey it; and, in the third 
place, of some system of rewards and punishments, 
by which the worth of obedience to the Law is 
recognized, and equally the unworth of disobedi- 
ence is demonstrated. ‘That conduct is meritorious, 
or possesses merit, which corresponds with the 
moral law, and at the same time is voluntary ; 
and, as meritorious, it claims honour or reward, 
This is the general ethical conception of merit 
(cf. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory’, ii. 80 ff.). 
The theological use, however, of the conception, 
and still more of the term (‘ merit,’ meritum), 
involves further specifications, which follow, on 
the one hand, from the connexion of the idea with 
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other theological ideas, e.g. those of God, of His 
grace, and so on; and, on the other hand, from the 
different analogies under which, from time to time, 
the relation of God to men has been conceived. 
Here we have two special cases of the use of the 
conception to consider: (1) its use in the Goer : 
(2) the use not only of the idea, but also of the 
theological term ‘merit’ in reference to the work 
of Christ. 

1. The idea of merit in the Gospels.—We note, 
first, that the use of the conception is frequent in 
the Gospels in connexion with a general view of 
God as the Judge and Rewarder of good and evil 
deeds. This conception of God was in fact that 
dominant at the time of the ministry of our Lord, 
God’s relation to men being commonly viewed 
under legal analogies. Compare the statement of 
Schultz (op. czt. infr.) :— 

‘When Christianity entered into the world and found its first 
expression in the dominant Jewish circles, as well as among 
the spokesmen of the idealistic Hellenic popular culture, the 
thought of a Divine repayment deciding according to legal 
standards, and therefore of a merit or demerit of men accord- 
ing to which their fate was to be settled, was a self-evident 
axiom. ... With faith in God as the representative of the 
moral order of the world, there appeared to be self-evidently 


given the faith that He rewards and punishes according to the 
rule of human law.’ 


This statement of Schultz may be supplemented, 
with regard, in particular, to the doctrine of the 
Pharisees, which forms at once the background 
and the contrast of the teaching of Jesus, by the 
accounts of H. J. Holtzmann, NT Theol. i. p. 62 ff., 
and of Weber, Jd. Theol.? p. 277ff. In the Phari- 
saic theology the legal conception of God takes the 
sharpest possible form. The Law is thought of as 
the sum of so many precepts, the performance of 
each one of which establishes a separate and de- 
finite merit or claim to reward (Weber, p. 380 ff.). 


* Just like a heavenly book-keeper, God reckons and calculates 
according to a standard quantitative as well as qualitative— 
here the sum of performances of the law and meritorious works, 
wey the sum of transgressions and misdeeds’ (Holtzmann, 
p. 63). 

The idea of merit, however, does not end with 
the performance of the Law: it also attaches to 
‘good works,’ 7.¢. voluntary acts beyond the strict 
requirement of the Law, but which are taken 
account of in the same way before God’s judgment- 
seat, and avail to make up the shortcomings of a 
man’s account. The principal of these good works 
are almsgiving and works of charity (Weber, 
p. 284). Finally, the idea of merit is brought 
specially into connexion with the question of 
ultimate salvation. 

‘The judgment on men before the heavenly court of justice 
takes place with reference to the question whether the man 
shall live or die—whether he shall be found worthy of the future 
Kingdom of God or not’ (Weber, p. 278). 

The teaching of Jesus now proceeds in agreement 
with the theology of the Pharisees, in so far as He 
not only continually speaks of the rewarding of 
our works by God, but also represents the Kingdom 
of God itself under the point of view of a reward, 
which is awarded to the performance of ‘ righteous- 
ness.’ We have the general idea of work and 
reward in Mt 6): 2. 3. 4. 6. 16, 18 1041. 42 201-7 2445-51 D5 ieee: 
Mk 9%, Lk 6* 10’, Jn 435 For the Kingdom of 
God (life, or eternal life) as reward, cf. Mt 62° 1927 
2581-46 Mk 1029 30, 

The limitations set to the idea of merit in the 
teaching of Jesus, as compared with its use in the 
theology of the Pharisees, are, however, very 
Striking. (a) First of all, we have to notice the 


change involved by the difference in the conception 
of God. While with the Pharisees the idea of God 
as Lawgiver and Judge is dominant, with Jesus 
this idea is subordinated to the conception of God 
as Father. The idea of reward itself, in fact, is 


connected with that of God’s Fatherhood (Mt 
61-4618), What this implied is thus stated by 
Schultz :— 

‘Since Jesus has taught His disciples to see the true under- 
standing of their relation to God in the figure of child and 
father, then the thought of merit in the sense of the law is in 
general completely irreconcilable with the figure’ (p. 15). 

Only an ethical, not a legal, conception of merit 
is therefore possible along the lines of the teaching 
of Jesus. 

(6) Jesus criticised the Pharisaic doctrine of 
reward according to strict legal merit, by teaching 
that the reward which God gives is not according 
to debt, but according to grace. We have here to 
remember that when Jesus illustrates, as He fre- 
quently does, the relation of God to men by that 
of a master and his household servants (cf. Mt 
244-91 2514-30, Lk 17°), this excludes the idea of legal 
merit. 

“A servant in the sense of antiquity cannot win merit. He 
is d0¥A0s &xpeios, even when he has done all he should (Lk 179). 
The Lord can reward him, but that remains at bottom an act of 
good-pleasure’ (Schultz, p. 15). 

The point is made still clearer by the one parable 
where Jesus introduces a relation in which merit 
and reward are possible, speaking not of household 
servants, but of hired labourers (Mt 2016). Here 
‘He emphasizes in intentional paradox that the lord in his 
goodness will not bind himself to this rule—that he indeed 
redeems his promise, but reserves to himself the right to tran- 
scend the measure of the law in free sovereignty’ (ib.). 

Cf., on the same point, Holtzmann (i. p. 196) :— 

‘This remarkable parable annuls the idea of reward in apply- 
ing it, completely destroys the relation of merit and right, of 
performance and reward in general.’ 

We note, finally, to the same effect, the gracious 
abundance of the reward in Mk 10, Mt 24% 47 
2521-23 Lik 638, 

(c) Another criticism which Jesus passes on the 
legal idea of merit is that it is too external. God, 
the Father, looks at the heart. The better right- 
eousness, which admits to the Kingdom, is an 
inward righteousness (cf. Mt 5?°-6'8). But this 
affects the whole conception of merit and reward. 

‘The reward belongs to the personality which reveals itself 
in the work, not to the performance as such. . . . Thus, what 
appears as reward is at bottom the recognition of the worth of 
the personality. . . . It is the conduct of life, the zpxZis, which 
appears in the single acts, and is rewarded (Mt 1627)... . as it 
is the love shown to the brothers of Christ which is recognized 
in the judgment (Mt 2534ff.)’ (Schultz, p. 14). 

To sum up, then, we do not in the teaching of 
Jesus get a completely unified doctrine of merit, 
but we get clear indications of the lines which 
such a doctrine must follow. It must be ethical 
rather than legal; must connect itself with the 
conception of God’s Fatherhood, and with the idea 
of His free grace, rather than with that of His 
strict retribution according to law; and must have 
regard not to external actions only, but to the 
inward motive. The conditions are fulfilled if 
we recognize human merit as the worth to the 
Heavenly Father of the conduct of His sons when 
judged by the inward motive of filial obedience, 
and its reward as the recognition of this worth by 
His Fatherly love, which gives to His children who 
seek His Kingdom both this chief good and all 
things else that they need (Lk 6°" **). As regards 
the individual actions of God’s children, the idea 
of merit is not to be connected with them apart 
from the general context of filial conduct in which 
they stand ; nor is the idea of reward to be con- 
nected with particular Divine gifts apart from the 
gift of the Kingdom. Only on the background of 
the general conception of the reward of filial con- 
duct by the gift of the Kingdom can particular 
gifts appear as the reward of particular actions. 

2. The merit of Christ.—The definite theological 
doctrine, in which the term ‘merit’ is employed 
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as a terminus technicus of the subject, lies beyond 


the NT. But it is anticipated in the latter, in so 
far as we there have a doctrine of Christ’s work as 
man, in which ethical standards are applied to the 
subject. (a) In this doctrine it is above all upon 
His death that attention is concentrated, as the 
point in which the character of His saving work 
specially appears. We have first the idea of 
Christ’s death as an act of obedience to God (Ro 5", 
Ph 28, He 10°")... Further approximation to the 
idea of a merit of Christ is contained in the refer- 
ences to the worth of His death in procuring the 
salvation of men. It is a ransom (Mk 10%), a price 
(1 Co 6°), In the idea of sacrifice once more we 
have both the idea of the worth to God of Christ’s 
death as self-surrender, and of its worth for men 
in procuring salvation (Eph 5°, He 10°). [The 
important series of passages further defining the 
sacrifice of Christ as an expiatory sacrifice is not 
brought in here; since these passages, so far as 
they contain this additional idea, belong properly 
to the Scripture proof of the doctrine of Christ's 
work, not as directly meriting salvation, but as 
making satisfaction for sin, and so making salva- 
tion possible. In virtue of the general idea of 
sacrifice contained in them, apart from the specifi- 
cation of it as expiatory, they may, however, be 
added to the proof of the doctrine of merit]. We 
have, further, references in the NT to the recogni- 
tion of Christ’s death by God. On account of it 
the Father loves Him (Jn 10!”); because of His 
obedience in it God exalts Him to universal lord- 
ship (Ph 2%"). [Compare the Divine recognition 
of the worth of the work of the Suffering Servant 
in Is 53°). (6) The conception of the work of 
Christ is not, however, confined to His death. His 
life is a ministry to men (Mk 10%). His work (Jn 
174) includes the manifestation of the Divine name 
to the disciples (v.°), the giving to them of the 
words received from the Father (v.8), the keeping 
of them from the evil in the world (v.}2), as well 
as His final sacrifice (v.19). Moreover, it is not 
only the death of Christ, but His work throughout 
His life, that God recognizes in glorifying in 
turn the Son who has glorified Him (vv.t4). And, 
finally, both Mk 10® and Jn 17 imply that the 
work of Christ in His life and death is all of a 

iece; since in both passages, but especially in 

n 17, there is no break in the way in which the 
culminating work of the death is added on to the 
work of the life. 

Summing up our results, we have in the NT the 
basis of a doctrine of Christ’s merit as the worth 
to God (and men) of His human work carried on 
throughout His life, and culminating in His death. 
This worth of Christ’s work is estimated by God 
along the lines of Christ’s obedience to His will 
(the work of Christ being that which the Father 
has given Him to do (Jn 4%4174)). It is recognized 
by God in the special love with which He regards 
Christ in the accomplishment of His work, and 
outwardly by His exaltation or glorification. It is 
to be noted, however, that while the position of 
lordship is viewed as the reward of the work of 
Christ, the salvation of men is not viewed in the 
NT as its direct reward, but rather as its fruit or 
effect (Jn 12%), Christ saves, according to NT con- 
ceptions, by His earthly work, but not by means 
of it as a guantwm which can be detached from 
His Personality, and rewarded by the salvation of 
men [as in the conception of the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of Christ’s merit, presently to be dis- 
cussed]. Instead of this, we have the conception 
that through His work He becomes’ a saving Per- 
sonality, or, as Rothe puts it, that through it He 
‘qualifies Himself to become a Redeemer’ (7heol. 
Ethik.? iii. p. 104). Our salvation follows from 
His work ; since the Christ, who lived to minister 
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to men, to make known to them the words which 
the Father had given Him, and to keep them from 
the evil, and persevered in His work to the death 
in perfect obedience to the will of His Father, thus 
offering up His life as a sacrifice to God, by this 
very work and the Personality achieved through it, 
exercises a saving authority and intluence over 
men (Jn 12%; ef. the similar idea in Is 534, where 
the righteous Servant justifies many through his 
knowledge, and thus sees of the travail of his soul 
and is satisfied). But the open recognition of 
Christ’s work by God in the exaltation of Christ, 
which begins with the Resurrection, also con- 
tributes to His saving power over men (cf. Ro 4% 
‘raised for our justification’); inasmuch as a 
human personality influences us not only by its 
inner worth, but also through the outward mani- 
festation and revelation of that worth. Thus in 
the NT the Saviourhood of Christ is connected 
specially with His Lordship (Ac 5#,2P 1"). The 
name which is above every name (Ph 2") is the 
name of salvation (Ac 5”). Cf. also the use of the 
name Christ, which implies both Saviourhood and 
Lordship, in special reference to the state of exalta- 
tion (Ac 2°; St. Paul also always thinks of the 
risen Lord as the Saviour). It is at this point that 
the way in which human salvation can be regarded 
as the ‘reward’ of the work of Christ becomes 
clearest, inasmuch as the exaltation which is His 
direct reward puts Him in the position to reap the 
full fruit of His travail in the salvation of souls. 

Two more points are necessary to complete our 
outline of the suggestions of the NT towards a 
doctrine of Christ’s merit. In the first place, there 
is required (c) a closer definition of Christ’s saving 
power. What is the work by which He saves? 
It is, above all, the revelation of the holy love of 
God in Christ’s life and death, which moves men 
at once to faith in God as revealed in Him, and 
to repentance (uerdvoia, change of mind from love 
of sin to love of God), and thus brings them into 
that communion with the Father which is the 
essential ground of all the blessings of salvation. 
Christ’s love towards men and His holiness, in the 
absolute unity of His Person, are a manifestation 
of the love and the holiness of God, as existing in 
a similar absolute personal unity ; and the trust 
and repentance which Christ inspires are directed 
through Him to God. For proof of these state- 
ments, the following passages, amongst others, may 
be referred to. According to Jn 1)*}8 the grace 
and truth of Christ declare the invisible God. In 
Ro 5" the grace of Christ is equivalent to the grace 
of God. In Ro 8*-* the love of Christ reveals the 
love of God. Further, in Jn 17"-* the Father 
whom Christ reveals is the holy, the righteous 
Father. Jesus awakes not only trust in the love 
of God (Ro 5° 8*-%*), but also repentance towards 
God (Ac 5*!; ef. the Pauline idea of baptism into 
Christ’s death and resurrection as involving a 
death to sin and new life unto God, Ro 6), 
Finally, to know God as revealed in Christ is 
eternal life, or the sum of all blessings (Jn 17°). 

(d) In the second place, the above definition of 
the work of Christ as the revelation of the holy 
love of God, throws further light upon the ‘reward’ 
of Christ. We saw that while this meant primarily 
the recognition of Christ’s work by God in His 
exaltation, it involved indirectly the fruit or effect 
of the work of Christ, as realized through this. 
But now it appears that the whole conception of 
the reward of Christ by God is subordinate to the 
idea of the immanence of God in His work. The 
work of Christ is not only the work which God 
has given Him to do (Jn 4*4 174), but God works 
through Him; so that the value to God of the 
work of Christ consists ultimately in His voluntary 
self-surrender to be the personal instrument in the 
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world of the saving revelation of God, and the 
recognition of this work by God in the exaltation 
of Christ, which yields Him the fruit of His work 
in the salvation of men, is, at the same time, in- 
cluded in the execution of God’s own purpose of 
salvation. Thus the ethical doctrine of the work 
of Christ culminates ultimately in the wholly 
religious view of it (2Co 3”; ef. the subordination 


of the work of Christ to the grace of God in Ro 
er) 


Such is the outline of a doctrine of Christ’s merit, 
as sketched in the NT. The agreement of it with 
the ethical lines of Christ’s own general teaching 
on merit, as previously stated, is apparent. There 
is the same stress on the inner motive of obedience, 
the same domination of the whole subject by the 
idea of God’s Fatherhood ; while the exaltation of 
Christ is the analogue of the gift to His people of 
the Kingdom, in which they share His Lordship 
(Lk 22°, 2 Ti 22), 


Very different is the ecclesiastical doctrine of Christ’s merit, 
which, beginning with Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo, extends 
throughout both the Catholic and the Protestant scholasticism. 
Here an idea of merit is applied to the work of Christ, which 
is essentially the same as that of the Pharisaic theology, re- 
jected by Jesus. This idea exists as a general conception illus- 
trating the relation of man to God from the time of Tertullian 
onwards, who introduced from the vocabulary of Roman law 
the term meritum, and its cognates mereri, promereri, de- 
mereri, to define it (cf. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte 3, iii. p. 16, 
n. 1). As employed by Anselm to elucidate the work of Christ, 
it includes the following points. (1) The work of Christ is re- 
garded asa voluntary work or performance, lying outside of the 
sphere of Christ’s proper obligation to God. Anselm thinks of 
Christ as bound as man to obedience to God in His life, but as 
sinless man, free from obligation to die: hence His voluntary 
‘death is a work, which He can and does offer to God to procure 
the salvation of men. (2) The value of this work to God is 
estimated, not qualitatively by its motive, but quantitatively 
by the dignity of the Person who performs it. (3) The reward of 
Christ’s work follows from God’s justice, and the conception of 
this is equally external with that of the work itself, the reward 
being transferable from Christ to His people just like a sum 
of money. ‘Whom could He more justly make the heirs of His 
debt (i.e. the reward which God owes Him), which He does not 
Himself need, than His relatives and brethren?’ (Cur Deus 
Homo, lib, ii. cap. 9). 

The Catholic schoolmen after Anselm, and the Protestant 
schoolmen after them, continue the Anselmic doctrine of merit, 
not, however, without many changes. Of these the most im- 
portant are as follows. Peter Lombard, following Ph 29-11, adds 
that Christ merited not only salvation for us, but exaltation and 
glory for Himself (Sent. lib. iii. dist. 18). Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus no longer deduce the reward of Christ’s merit from 
God’s justice, as does Anselm, but either from a relative justice 
or equity, such as that implied in Roman law by the relation of 
father and son, or lord and slave (Aquinas, Summa Theologie, 
11. i. 104. 1), or from God’s mere good pleasure (Scotus in Sent. 
lib. iii. dist. 20, qu. 1). By the Protestant schoolmen the material 
content of Christ’s merit is enlarged by the addition of the 
general obedience of Christ’s life, as voluntary, to the special 
voluntary obedience of His death (which latter they view not as 
a gift to God, but as an endurance of the penalties of sin). None 
of these changes, however, essentially alters the Anselmic con- 
ception of merit. Two points in particular stand fast throughout, 
viz. the idea of Christ’s work as something voluntary and un- 
owed, and the entirely external conception of it as a quantum, 
whose value can be assessed and rewarded by another quantum of 
corresponding value. Only in the idea, first fully developed, after 
Bernard and Lombard, by Aquinas, and continued especially in 
the Reformed theology, that the ‘transfer’ of Christ’s merit to 
His people is mediated through His mystic unity as Head with 
them as His members, is the hard, juristic outline of the Anselmic 
doctrine transcended (cf. Summa Theol. iii. 46.1). By the end 
of the Protestant scholasticism, however, the disparateness of 
the traditional idea of merit from anything in the NT had be- 
come clear to the theologians within Protestantism of a critical 
tendency. The Arminian Limborch says of this idea, along with 
that of satisfaction : ‘Since they do not stand in Scripture, but 
have been invented by men, no one is bound to the meaning of 
them any further than it can be construed from the phrases 
of Scripture, to elucidate the sense of which they have been 
applied’ (Theologia Christiana, lib. iii. cap. 21.1). Im the period 
of theological reconstruction since Schleiermacher, the general 
tendency of theologians, so far as they have not simply repeated 
older ideas, or dissolved theology into philosophy, has been either 
to reject the term ‘merit’ altogether, as being too much associ- 
ated with the scholastic conception of it, or, if it has been 
retained, to reinterpret it along more Scriptural lines. Ritschl, 


above all, has succeeded in transforming into firm dogmatic 
conceptions the outlines of the NT doctrine, as above stated. 
See his exhaustive treatment of the whole subject in Justisica- 
tion and Reconciliation, vol. iii. [Eng. tr. p. 434 ff.]. 
LITERATURE.—Schultz, ‘Der sittliche Begriff des Verdienstes 


und seine Anwendung auf das Verstiindniss des Werkes Christi’ 
in SK, 1894, p. 9; Ritschl, Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung?, 
3 vols. 1889 [Eng. tr. (Justification and Reconciliation) of 1st vol. 
from 1st ed. 1872, of 3rd vol. from 3rd ed. 1902]; H. J. Holtz- 
mann, W7' Theol. 1897; Wendt, Lehre Jesu 2, 1901 [Eng. tr. from 
1st ed. 1893]; Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo in Migne’s Patr. Lat. 
tom. 158, also in separate ed. (Nutt), 1894. 
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MESSENGER.—The word is formed from ‘mes- 
sage’ with intrusive nasal. It is used as the 
equivalent of dyyedos in its primary meaning of 
one sent on a message or to make an announce- 
ment. So it occurs frequently in the OT (repre- 
senting ado of Heb. and dyyedos of LXX), and in 
the Gospels in Lk 7* 9°, It is to be observed, 
however, that in ‘messenger’ the emphasis is on 
the sending or mission, while in dyyeNos it is on the 
message or proclamation. Philologically a truer 
equivalent is dmécrodos; and accordingly in two 
instances (2 Co 8%, Ph 2”), where missionary 
preachers are so described and where some special 
ce is in view, the latter is the Greek term 
used, 

1. Towards the close of the OT the term seems 
to have acquired the meaning of a special or inspired 
teacher. - Thus in Hag 1? the prophet styles him- 
self ‘messenger’ as the bearer of Jehovah’s message. 
A similar meaning is at least probable in Job 33”. 
And this usage is in some degree paralleled in the 
modern tendency to seek a definite ‘message’ in 
the literary works of distinguished poets and 
thinkers. The most important use of the term 
is in Malachi, a prophet whose name [if roxbd be, 
indeed, his name; cf. Mal 1! and the Comm. ad /oc.] 
means ‘my messenger.’ He uses the term three 
times and in three applications. First, it is a 
designation of the true priest, whose work is to 
conserve spiritual knowledge and teach the law 
of God (27). Secondly and thirdly, in 3! it is ap- 
plied to a forerunner, and to the ‘messenger of the 
covenant,’ who seems to be identical with the 
Person styled ‘the Lord whom you seek.’ These 
two applications are in the NT interpreted of the 
Baptist and the Messiah respectively. The words 
of the prophet with reference to the forerunner are 
with a change of pronoun (‘ thee’ for ‘me’) re- 
peated in identical form in each of the Synopties 
(Mk 1?, Mt 11°, Lk 7°’). In these quotations, as 
in Lk 9°, the messenger is one sent before to pro- 
claim or to prepare. ‘The direct application of the 
term to Jesus is not made in the NT, though a 
kindred idea is frequently expressed : in the saying 
which occursin all the Gospels, ‘He that receiveth 
me receiveth him that sent me’ (Mt 10”, Mk 9°7, 
Lk 9% 1018, Jn 137° 12¥) ; in the frequent Johannine 
phrase ‘whom God hath sent,’ and in the com- 
mission (Jn 2071); and even in the term ‘ gospel’ 
(evayyéXvov), which is expressive of what Jesus de- 
seribed Himself as anointed of God and sent to 
preach (Lk 478). The conceptions of Christ as the 
Revealer of the Father and the incarnate Word 
are also kindred; and it might be argued that 
the language of Malachi was in the mind of the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews in 1* 3! 7” 
and throughout. R. Scorr. 


2. In He 6” our Lord is spoken of as our Fore- 
runner (pddpouos) ‘within the veil.’ This is the 
only place in the NT where the title is used. A spé- 
dpowos (in the literal sense) was a messenger sent in 
front of the main army to examine the ground, 
clear the front of obstacles, or notify the presence 
of an enemy to the main body advancing behind 
(i.e. a scout, light-armed soldier, or spy). Here it 
is connected with the priestly work of our Lord. 
He has entered within the veil ‘for us,’ as our 
‘high priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek, 
7.€. in our interest, namely, to obtain pardon for 
us (9!7), to represent us in the presence of God 
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-(v.4), and to open up for us an entrance into 
heaven itself (10)’ (Liinemann in Meyer’s Com.). 
Probably, however, the military connotation is not 
to be entirely ignored. Just as an army advances 
securely under cover of its scouts far in front, so 
the army of believers moves on through the valley 
of the shadow of death without fear, knowing that 
our great Forerunner is in front. He has en- 
countered and conquered death for us, so that we 
have no need to fear anything. This thought is 
beautifully elaborated from another point of view 
in Jn 147°. When Jesus came back for a moment 
from the silent land, it was not with an air of 
terror or defeat, but as a conqueror, crying ‘ All 
hail!’ (Mt 28%). There is nothing to fear in the 
Beyond whither Jesus has gone before us ‘ to pre- 
pare a place for us.’ E. GRIFFITH-JONES. 


MESSIAH is the English word based on the 
Greek representation of the original Hebrew or 
Aramaic. The Gr. reproduction assumes the varied 
forms Mesias, Meoolas, and Meveias, corresponding 
to the Hebrew mvp and the Aramaic xspwp. The 
Heb. is the normal kati/ form, meaning ‘ anointed,’ 
which is tr. into Greek in the term which has be- 
come so familiar, xpscrds, the agnomen of our Lord. 
The Heb. mvp was a term applied pre-eminently to 
the king, who was designated to office by the cere- 
mony of anointing (1 S 916 101, 2 K 9?-% 6), Priests 
were consecrated to office in like manner (Lv 8”, 
ef. 43:16), 

i. ANOINTING OF KINGS.—The custom of anoint- 
ing the king, from which his designation as ‘ mes- 
siah’ arose, is connected with magical usages of 
hoary antiquity, based on the conception that the 
smearing or pouring of the unguent on the body 
endows the human subject with certain qualities. 
Thus the Arabs of Eastern Africa believe that an 
unguent of lion’s fat inspires a man with boldness, 
and makes the wild beasts flee in terror from him. 
Other illustrations may be found in Frazer’s Golden 
Bough ?, ii. 364 ff. The Tell el-Amarna inscriptions 
show that this custom of anointing the king with oil 
prevailed in Western Asia at least as far back as 
B.C. 1450. The passage to which we refer occurs 
in a letter from a certain Ramman-nirari of 
Nuhassi in Northern Syria addressed to the king 
of Egypt, in which it is stated that a former king 
of Egypt [Thothmes 1.] had ‘poured oil on the 
head’ of RammAn-nirari’s grandfather and estab- 
lished him as king of Nuhassi.* Frazer’s great 
work has rendered us familiar with the super- 
natural endowments of a king who was regarded 
as a quasi-deity.+ That ancient Israel also be- 
lieved that the royal dignity involved supernatural 
Divine powers, and that the oil poured upon the 
king conveyed these powers (like the ‘laying on of 
hands’), can hardly admit of doubt. The oil, like 
the sprinkled blood in a covenant-rite ¢ (Ex 24°), 
possessed a magical virtue.§ 

Like the priest, the king was regarded as a 
Divine intermediary, and assumed the supreme 
ritual functions of a priest in his own person. 
Among the ancient Semites, especially the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, the earthly ruler or king 
was considered to be the supreme God’s representa- 
tive or viceroy. Sometimes he declares himself 
the ‘son of the deity’ (e.g. in the opening line of 
Ashurbanipal’s cylinder-inscription he calls him- 

*Winckler, Thontafeln von Tell el- Amarna (vol. v. in 
Schrader’s KIB), Letter 37 (p. 98). 

+ Golden Bough 2, i. 137-156 ; cf. also his Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship (1905). 

t According to Westermarck, the blood shed possesses a 

—magical power of conveying a curse (‘Magic and Social Re- 
lations’ in Sociological Papers, vol. ii. p. 160). In the case of a 
covenant the curse falls if the covenant be not fulfilled. 

§ Thus shields were smeared with oil to render them or 


their owners immune (2 § 121, cf. Is 215. Saul’s shield was un- 
anointed, and so its owner perished). 


self binutu Ashiir u Bélit, ‘offspring of Ashur and 
Beltis’ ; cf. the language of Ps 2"), or ‘ favourite of 
the deity’ (cf. the name of the Bab. monarch 
Naram-Sin, ‘ beloved of Sin.’ Sargon calls himself 
in the opening of his Nimrfid inse. ‘ the favourite 
of Anu and Bel’). Further parallels in the case 
of Nebuchadrezzar may be found in Schrader, COT 
li. 105 ff. See also Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Gesch. 
491 ff. Tiglath-pileser I. (B.c. 1100) calls himself 
issakku (PA-TE-SI) of the God Ashur (Prism-Inse. 
col, vil. 62. 63), z.e. Ashur’s plenipotentiary. That 
in this sacred function priestly office was involved 
may be readily inferred. Thus Ashurbanipal (like 
Sargon) calls himself not only the saknw or vice- 
gerent of Bél, but also the sangw or priest of 
Ashur. Similarly the Homeric kings offer sacri- 
fice on behalf of the people. As Robertson Smith 
remarks (‘ Priest’ in #Br®), the king in both 
Greece and Rome was the acting head of the 
State-religion. So also in ancient pre-exilian 
Israel, David and Solomon offered sacrifices (2 
6178, 1 K 8) in accordance with the tradition of 
the age. 

lil. UNIQUE POSITION OF DAVID IN HEBREW 
THOUGHT.—Among the Hebrew anointed kings 
or messiahs, David came in course of time to have 
a special significance. His importance was en- 
hanced by the history of the three centuries that 
followed his reign. No Israelite or Jew living 
in the year B.C. 730 could have failed to note the 
striking contrast between the unbroken continuity 
of monarchs of the seed of David sitting on the 
throne of Jerusalem and the succession of brief 
dynasties and usurping kings who followed one 
another on the throne of Samaria. The swiftly 

assing series of short reigns terminated by vio- 
ence which filled the space of 15 years in Northern 
Israel from the close of the dynasty of Jehu (which 
lasted nearly a century) to the accession of Hoshea, 
Assyria’s nominee, to the dismembered kingdom, 
deeply impressed the prophet of Ephraim, who 
exclaims :— 

‘They have appointed kings, but not from me (7.e. Jahweh) ; 

Have made princes, but I knew them not’ (Hos 84). 

It is not surprising, amid the rapid changes of 
rulers and the disasters wrought by foreign in- 
vasion, that Hosea should have prophesied the dis- 
cipline of exile for his faithless countrymen, and as 
its final issue that they should return and seek 
Jahweh their God and ‘David their king.’* For 
amid all the vicissitudes of the last three centuries 
the seed of David had survived every peril. The 
‘sure mercies of David’ to which the Jews still 
clung, though with feeble hope, in the dark days 
of exile (Is 55%), began in the age of Isaiah to take 
root in the national imagination. Though Judah 
was destined to suffer terrible chastisements, yet as 
a result of the disciplinary trial ‘a remnant would 
return’ (i.e. be converted) to Jahweh, and Jeru- 
salem would be preserved from the onslaughts of 
the Assyrian foe. The Immanuel prophecy, which 
contained the assurance of God’s presence among 
His people, delivered to the doubting Ahaz and 
his unbelieving court during the dark days of 
B.C. 735, became the germ of a great series of Mes- 
sianie passages which are found in Is 9!§ [Eng. **"], 
which was probably composed soon after B.C. 701, 
in 11, and, lastly, in 32°, In the first the Messiah 
is portrayed as a military conquering hero, ‘ break- 
ing in pieces the oppressor’s mace’ ; in the second, 
the sounds of discord cease, and He, sprung from 
Jesse’s stock, is the ruler of justice and peace in 
God’s ‘holy mountain’ of Zion, where even the 

* There is not a shred of evidence to show that this clause is 
not genuine in Hos 39, It is difficult to see why, if the idea 
‘had its roots in Isaiah’s time’ and not in that out of which 
Ezk 3423 3724f. 458.9 and Jer 309 arose (Harper, ad loc.), we 


should follow Wellhausen in rejecting the clause. Nowack 
rejects the entire verse. 
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powers of violence and injustice are turned into 
submission to a Divine authority. In the last He 
is again the King who shall reign in righteousness, 
‘a hiding-place from the wind, a covert from the 
tempest.’ 

All these passages, as well as Is 22-4, are regarded by Duhm 
as Isaianic. On the other hand, Cheyne, Hackmann, and Marti 
hold that they are post-exilic,* but on what the present writer 
considers to be insufficient grounds. The subject is discussed 
by Cheyne in his Introd. to Isaiah, pp. 44 ff., 57 ff., and 173- 
176; also by Hackmann, Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia, 
pp. 126-156, and by Marti in his Commentary on the above pass- 
ages ; cf. also his Gesch. der Isr. Religion 4, p. 191 footn., 2565 ff. 
On the other side, see the Commentaries of Duhm and Dillmann- 
Kittel (1898) on these passages, and the Century Bible, Com. on 
‘Isaiah’ by the present writer. Kautzsch, in his elaborate art. 
‘Religion of Israel’ in Hastings’ DB (Extra Vol. p. 696), admits 
the reasonableness of the view here advocated. 

After the gleams of hope awakened by Hezekiah 
and the deliverance of Jerusalem, and after the 
glowing anticipations of an ideal Messianic King 
clothed with Divine powers, to which Isaiah in the 
early years of the 7th cent. gave expression, there 
followed a time of reaction when these high hopes 
suffered temporary eclipse. Men’s hearts became 
sick of waiting. The long reign of Manasseh, fol- 
lowed by the brief reign of Amon, was a period of 
religious as well as political decline. On the other 
hand, the reign of Josiah reawakened the hopes of 
the faithful adherents of Jahweh, and it is sig- 
nificant that Messianic expectation revives in the 
oracles of Jeremiah. In 238 (cf. 30%) he foretells 
the coming days when a righteous branch or shoot 
shall be raised unto David, who shall reign pru- 
dently and execute judgment and justice. In his 
days Judah shall be saved and Israel dwell secure, 
and the name by which he shall be called is 
‘Jahweh is our righteousness,’ This fragment 
probably belongs to the earlier utterances of Jere- 
miah, and upon it Zechariah in the opening years 
of the post-exilic period bases his well-known 
prophecies (3° 61”), in which Joshua and his com- 
rades are addressed as tokens of the coming of 
Jahweh’s servant ‘the branch’ (38). In 6! it is 
made clear that Zerubbabel of the seed of David is 
meant, who is destined to complete the building of 
the Temple.t With the passage in Jer 23° cf. 
also 30° 33 as well as Ezk 21% 343-31 3724. In 
Jeremiah less stress is laid on the personal and 
material features, more emphasis placed on the 
ethical. Also it appears from several passages 
that Jeremiah thought rather of a succession of 
rulers of Davidic descent than of a single ruler. 
But in determining this question the utmost 
critical caution is required. Thus 331+ is re- 
garded by most critics as a later addition to the 
oracles of Jeremiah (see, e.g., Giesebrecht’s Com., 
and Cornillin SBOT). Certainly after the time of 
Jeremiah the personal features in Messianic pro- 
phecy became fainter. ‘There shall not be cut off 
from David one that sits upon the throne of the 
house of Israel’ (Jer 33!”), points to a succession of 
rulers at atime when the hopes of Israel still clung 
to the ‘sure mercies of David.’ But this utter- 
ance, as we have already seen, belongs to a later 
time than that of Jeremiah. Zephaniah and Oba- 
diah make no reference to the Messianic King. 
When we consider their historic environment, this 
is not surprising. For royalty in Judah was rapidly 

* Recently Prof. R. H. Kennett has discussed Is 91-7 in JThSt 
(April 1906), and would assign it to the Maccabzean period. 
The epithets are referred to Simon the Maccabee. 

t Duhm deals very arbitrarily with these passages. Jer 235-8 
was not the genuine utterance of Jeremiah, but a post-exilic 
addition. Zec 38 612 are badly corrupted, and later editors have 
sought to eliminate the name of Zerubbabel from the original 
oracle, because Zechariah’s prophecies with respect to him were 
not fulfilled. 

Probably Mic 51-8, like Jer 239-8, may be assigned to the earlier 
years of the reign of Josiah, when the religious and political 
outlook of Judah appeared more hopeful, and the overthrow 


of Assyria seemed as probable as it did to Isaiah after B.c. 701 
(Is 93. 4 [Heb.]). We may assign Nah 22-319 to the same period. 


declining in power and prestige. The last kings 
of Judah became mere puppets in the hands of 
foreign princes, who pulled the strings from the 
banks of the Nile or of the Euphrates. Under these 
circumstances the ideal of a Davidic ruler ceased 
to appeal as powerfully as it did a century earlier, 
and ultimately gave place to another. It is mar- 
vellous that it continued to survive after the rude 
shocks of a hundred years. 

Its survival is probably due to Ezekiel, the priest- 
prophet, herald of restoration, of hope and of re- 
constructive effort. This prophet was an earnest 
student of Israel’s past, and read its records and 
its oracles. The influence not only of his great 
elder contemporary Jeremiah, but also of the ear- 
lier prophets Hosea and Isaiah, is unmistakable. 
The influence of the first and the last is clear in 
Ezk 347-31 «And I will set over them a shepherd, 
and he shall feed them, even my servant David ; 

. and I the Lord will be a God unto them, and 

my servant David a prince in their midst.’ Here, 
as in the case of Jer 23°-§, David represents a suc- 
cession of Davidic descendants sitting on his throne. 
When we turn to Ezekiel’s ideal scheme of the 
restored. Jewish theocracy (chs. 40-48), we find that 
the secular prince of Davidic lineage falls into the 
background, and his functions are subordinated 
to the ecclesiastical routine. The same fate in 
the early post-exilic period befalls the somewhat 
shadowy, if stately, figure of Zerubbabel in Zee 
4 and 6 (cf. Hag 274), who was soon destined to sub- 
side into the background in the presence of Joshua 
the high priest, the natural and legitimate head of 
the newly constituted Church-nation. In truth, 
the Messianic King rapidly becomes a vanished 
ideal of prophecy. In the closing verses (14°) of 
Zephaniah (obviously an addition belonging to the 
late-exilic or early post-exilie period) it is Jahweh 
who is Israel’s King in the midst of His people, 
their mighty Hero who wards off the nation’s foes 
(vv. 15-19), 
-- When we turn to the Deutero-Isaiah (40-55), we 
find that an entirely new ideal, to which reference 
has already been made, had displaced the earlier 
and older one created by Isaiah. In place of the 
national - Messianic King we have the national- 
prophetic ideal of the Suffering Servant of Jahweh, 
through whose humiliation and sorrow the sinning 
nation shall find peace. God’s anointed king, who 
is not of Davidic descent at all, but the Persian 
Cyrus, is the chosen instrument for accomplishing 
the Divine purposes with respect to His servant 
Jacob (4478 451+), We shall have to note how 
profoundly the Deutero-Isaianic portraiture of the 
Suffering Servant came in later times to modify 
the Hebrew ideal of the Messiah, and to constitute 
an entirely new conception which the Hebrew race 
only partially and very slowly assimilated, and 
whose leaven worked powerfully in the Messianic 
ideal of the ‘Son of Man’ in the consciousness of 
Christ and His immediate followers. 

When we pass to the 7rito-Isaiah (56-66), which 
probably arose in the years that immediately pre- 
ceded the advent of Nehemiah, we find that the 
old ideal of the Davidie Messiah, which Ezekiel and 
Haggai attempted with poor success to revive, has 
altogether disappeared. Not even in the lyrical 
collection (60-62) is the faintest note to be heard 
of a Messianic Jewish King. The prophecies of 
Malachi are equally silent. We have to wait for 
centuries—perhaps as late as the declining days 
of the Hasmonzans—before the Davidie Messianic 
King definitely and clearly reappears. 

Before we pass to the Greek period (8.c. 300 and later), it is 
necessary to refer briefly to a series of OT passages of a Messianic 
or reputed Messianic character. (1) Gn 315 (belonging to the 
earlier Jahwistic document, J1) can only by a strained interpre- 


tation be regarded as Messianic at all. The seed of the woman 
and the serpent (representing the power of evil) are to be en- 
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ged in prolonged conflict, in which both suffer injury. In 
this struggle it is not expressly stated which side will triumph 
(so Dillmann), (2) Gn 4910 is exceedingly obscure. The ren- 
dering, ‘as long as one comes to Shiloh’ (Hitzig, Tuch), is doubt- 
ful in point of Hebrew usage, and difficult to sustain historically ; 
‘until one comes to Shiloh’ seems quite as difficult to sustain 
historically. The Greek versions attribute to the phrase an 
obscure Messianic reference, but interpret 77¥ as a late Hebrew 
compound form with a relative, which can be accepted only 
after making violent assumptions.* Giesebrecht ingeniously 
proposed to read in place of mow the form mdzin ‘his ruler.’ 
He rightly argues that to read my as the LXX presupposes, 


immediately followed by ty, constitutes a very awkward and 
intolerable combination.t If we accept. this emendation, the 
passage may be regarded as Messianic. But it is most probably 
an insertion moulded on Ezk 2122, for it stands in no immediate 
relation to the verses that precede or follow.t (3) 2S 7417, 
Here vy.15- 16 are the expression, placed in the mouth of the 
prophet Nathan, of the sentiment of reverence to the House of 
David, which took its rise in the latter part of the 8th century. 
Budde refers this speech of Nathan and the following prayer of 
David to a later period than the other more primitive sections 
of the historical narrative, and we may reasonably follow him in 
ascribing this passage to the 7th cent.—not improbably the same 
period as that in which Jer 2358 and 309 arose.§ (4) Nu 2417 
A star hath marched (? gleamed) out of Jacob, and a sceptre 
hath arisen out of Israel, and hath broken in pieces the sides 
(temples) of Moab, and hath destroyed all the sons of Seth’ (?). 
The text is here difficult, and many points are uncertain. The 
entire series of Balaam’s oracles are brought together by the 
redactor of the J and E documents, and the reference of the 
lyric passage just cited may be either to David (2S 82) or to 
Omri (cf. insc. of Mesha, lines 4-8, and art. ‘Omri’ in Hastings’ 
DB).\, Its Messianic interpretation by early Christian writers 
(Justin Martyr, Irenzus), as well as by Rabbi Akiba, who re- 
ferred it to Bar Cochba in the days of Hadrian (cf. also the 
Targums of Onkelos and Jon.), need not detainus. (5) Dt 1815 
*A prophet shall Jahweh thy God raise up unto thee from thy 
thseiet from thy brethren, like unto me. To him shall ye 
hearken.’ This passage is quoted in Ac 322 787 as haying an 
individual Messianic reference. But the context (cf. the verses 
that immediately precede) clearly proves that the reference is 
eneral, and not individual. The Israelites are not to pay heed 
the magician or soothsayer, but to God’s true prophet, like 
Moses, whom He will raise up in Israel from time to time (see 
Driver’s Com. in JCC). (6) Lastly, we have a series of Psalm 
passages. Pss 2 (esp. v.>f:), 72. 89. 110 may be taken as the most 
conspicuous examples of the revived Messianic expectation. 
They all belong to the Greek period. Ps 2, like Ps 1 (both 
without superscription), was evidently placed by the redactors 
at the head of the Psalm collection, and belongs to a late period. 
Ps 2, like Ps 110, originates from the Maccabzan days, when the 
old conception of the national deliverer from foreign enemies, 
which was created by Isaiah after Judah’s emergence from a 
desperate crisis, once more reyived. 


Before we come to deal with the later phases of 
Messianic expectation, we would here note the his- 
toric evolution of three distinct lines of anticipa- 
tion respecting the human agency whereby Israel’s 
salvation and the establishment of a Divine and 
righteous rule would be effected. (1) The vighteous 

essianic warrior-king of Davidic descent. (2) 
The prophetic sufferer portrayed in Is 40-55, and 
esp. in 52%_53"—a conception which may also 
underlie the obscure passage Zec 121. (3) The 
prophetic ideal, based mainly on Dt 18%, which 
came to be identified with the heraldic prophet of 
‘the great and terrible day of the Lord,’ the Elijah 
of Mal 4** (Heb. 37°], or was identified with the 
Messiah Himself (Ac 3”). Cf. Mk 6% 878, Jn 12 
64 7°, and Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 67 f. 

iii. TRANSFORMATION OF THE MESSIANIC 
IDEAL THROUGH APOCALYPTIC.—The kingdom 
of righteousness and the fear of the Lord, or what 
is expressed in the Biblical phrase the Kingdom of 


* LXX rx droxtiusve wird, ‘that which is reserved for him.’ 
The LXX in some variants has tw; a» fAly @ a&roxerres, ‘till there 
comes he to whom it (? the sceptre) belongs,’ which is the ren- 
dering of the Targ. of Onkelos and also of Jerusalem. This 
most clumsy and almost impossible construction is apparently 
due to the influence of Ezk 2182, where, however, we have a 
subject for the relative clause, viz. p5yid7. 

+ Beitrdge zur Jesaiakritik, p. 29, footnote. It is difficult to 
understand the acquiescence of Gunkel in the construction pre- 
sup) in the alternative rendering of the LXX variant (cited 
in the previous footnote). 

¢ See Driver in Hapositor, July 1885 ; EBi, art. ‘Shiloh’; and 
Bennett's ‘Genesis’ (Century Bible), ad loc. 

§ Budde’s Com. on the Books of Samuel (J. C. B. Mohr), p. 
283; cf. also his Richter u. Samuel, jn 244, 247, 

|, The Com. of Dr. Buchanan este f CC) should be consulted. 


God, was not to be attained without a struggle 
against opposing forces political and moral, or 
without the instrumentality of a personal leader, 
sometimes an anointed king of Davidic descent, 
through whom the victory was to be won for 
Israel. For throughout we find that Israel, or a 
purified remnant, stands at the centre of the whole 
movement towards righteousness, and becomes 
more or less identified with it. Accordingly, the 
closest connexion subsisted between the national 
Messiah and that future state of blessedness, a 
restored theocracy, which became the steadfast 
expectation of the Jewish race since the destruc- 
tion of Solomon’s temple in B.c. 587. At first it 
was believed that the desired consummation would 
not long be delayed. The existing generation and 
the earthly scene in which the prophet lived would 
behold the great day of the Lord and the advent 
of the salvation foretold. But ever since the 
days of Amos, and still more after the discipline 
of the Exile, the horizons of time and space ex- 
panded. 

1. After the Exile and the return of the Gélah 
(exiled Jews), the advent of the fulfilled hopes of 
a Divine kingdom of righteousness was still de- 
layed, and the Messianic age seemed as far off as 
ever, even after Nehemiah and Ezra had worked 
at their task of reform. As time went on, the 
disappointed expectations of post-exilic Judaism 
bred among the spiritual leaders a spirit of hope- 
lessness as to the political outlook, and this is 
echoed in their religious hymns: ‘Does Jahweh 
cast off in abhorrence for ever; will he no more be 
gracious? Is there an end to his kindness for ever- 
more’ (Ps 77% ® [Heb.]) ; cf. Pss 22. 37, ete. Trust 
in Jahweh still survived, and His faithful followers 
clung to the Térah (Ps 19*?* [Heb.] and 119 passim), 
but Messianic expectation languished. The out- 
look of the present time was hopeless. But amid 
the enlarged horizons of time as well as space to 
which we have referred, the thoughts of some of 
the most spiritual minds in Judaism were directed 
to the transcendental and ultimate. In that world 
God would finally vindicate Himself and His ways 
to the expectant faith of Israel. A distinetion be- 
gan to be established between the present and the 
future age or won. The former is corrupt, and 
hopelessly delivered over to Satan and the powers 
of darkness. Victory will come in the latter. As 
we approach the time of Christ, the distinction 
between the present age (mn ndiy or aldy ofros) and 
the age to come (N3n oOpy or aldv wé\Xwy) becomes 
sharply contrasted, and the transcendental feat- 
ures and colouring which invest the latter, and the 
final conflict with the heathen or demonic powers 
(Gog and Magog in Ezk 38. 39, attributed by some 
recent critics to a later hand than Ezekiel) charac- 
terize the new and later phase of Messianic ex- 
pectation. This final agony or conflict, valled in 
later times the ‘Messianic sufferings or pangs’ 
(n-vien oan), which was to usher in the new age, 
was no longer confined to earth. It was universal 
and cosmic. These apocalyptic features (which 
first meet us clearly in that latest addendum to 
the Isaianic oracles, Is 24-27) now impress them- 
selves on Messianic expectation, though by no 
means always; ef. Mk 13°97, Jn 161. 20-22, 

2. Another feature of equal importance, which 
begins to emerge in apocalyptic literature, left its 
impress on Messianic expectation, viz. the belief 
in the resurrection of the dead. The first clear 
intimations of this faith are to be found in Is 26", 
Dn 12%, In the older apocrypha (Sirach, Judith, 
Tobit, 1 Mac.) it is absent. 5 the later (2 Mae 
79 14. 28. 29, 36 1943. 44) it, is obviously present. In the 
Wisdom of Solomon it takes the form of a happy 
life after death for the just (3!-° 47 5'6 6”).* It is 

* Schiirer, GJV% ii. 508, 
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hardly necessary to emphasize how profoundly 
this belief in the resurrection of the righteous 
(the most primitive form of the doctrine limited 
the resurrection to them) moulded the Christology 
of St. Paul. Tor to St. Paul, Christ is the Second 
Adam, endowed with the zvedua woody (1 Co 
15*), in whom all His faithful followers are made 
alive (v.”); ef. Ro 6%, See Volz, Jid. Eschato- 
logie, pp. 237-248. 

3. The pre-mundane existence of the Messiah 
was another mode of the larger transcendental 
mould of thought which apocalyptic reveals. Be- 
lief in the ante-natal existence of the Messiah was 
only part of a general tendency of Jewish specula- 
tion. The new Jerusalem, the Temple, and Para- 
dise existed before the creation of the world 
(Apoc. Bar 4° 594, Assumpt. Mosis 141”). The 
Midrash on Pr 8° even goes beyond this, and ex- 
pressly mentions the Messiah among the seven 
things created before the creation of the world, viz. 
the Throne of Glory, Messiah the King, the Térah, 
ideal Israel, Repentance, and Gehenna.* The 
pre-mundane existence of the Messiah is also 
certified in the Targ. on Is 9° and Mic 57. In these 
metaphysical conceptions, stimulated, as we may 
with considerable probability believe, through the 
Platonic doctrine of archetypal ideas which passed 
in the great stream of Hellenic influence over the 
Jewish Diaspora, we clearly discern what Charles 
aptly calls a Semitic philosophy of religion.t By 
this doctrine of pre-mundane existence the things 
of God were lifted above the universal lot of change 
and decay, and brought into the realm of adaman- 
tine permanence. As Baldensperger acutely re- 
marks, it became, in the minds of reflective and 
pious Jews, a guarantee against loss.t We need 
not labour to set forth how profoundly it affects 
NT thought, especially Pauline and Johannine 
(2° Corse Ph 2 ete otCorst SColmiea Hey 12 5o 
Jn 13), 

4, Messianic titles.—(a) Among the most sig- 
nificant for students of the NT is that of ‘ Re- 
storer,’ which is probably involved in the epithet 
Ta’eb, which occurs in the apocalypse of the 
Samaritan liturgy for the Day of Atonement. In 
the day of Ta’eb it was believed that the sacred 
vessels of the Temple would reappear which had 
been concealed on Mount Gerizim,§ and it has been 
conjectured that this same idea of Restorer under- 
lies the epithet Zazo (Greek rdéwy) in Assumpt. 
Mosis 91. In the literature of the time of Christ 
we frequently meet with this conception of the 
Messiah. Thus in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarechs (Test. Levi, 18), which may have 
originated about a century before Christ’s birth, 
the Messiah is regarded as the coming restorer of 
the Paradise lost by Adaim’s transgression. In 
Ac 3?' the kaipol dmroxaracrdcews clearly reflect this 
tradition. This function of ‘restorer’ was evi- 
dently ascribed to the Messiah and not to God’s 
messenger Elias, referred to in Mal 31: 2 [Heb. ]. 

(6) Other significant epithets, as ‘Son of a 
woman,’ prob. in allusion to Is 74, appear, if the 
text be sound, in the Book of Enoch (Similitudes) 
62° 69”.|| This is of interest when we compare the 
Pauline ‘son of a woman’ (Gal 44). On the other 

* Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 175. 

+ Book of Enoch, Introd. p, 23, in his description of Apoca- 
lyptic generally. It is quite possible that we have a trace of it 
in that profoundly speculative Psalm, 139 (note vv.15-16), With 
reference to the pre-existence of the Messiah (not His name 
only, as Volz seems to assume in Jiid. Eschatologie, p. 217), see 
Enoch 482-6, and cf. Charles’ notes (and 627), ‘Name’ here 
connotes existence as in the Babyl. Creation tablet (lines 1, 2). 
On the other side, as against the Jewish belief in Messianic 
pre-existence, see Dalman, Worle Jesu, p. 245. 

{ Selbstbewusstsein Jesu2, p. 89; Volz, Jiid. Eschatologie, 
Ps 5 Hout: Religion des Judentums?, pp. 258, 267, 274. 

|| Here, however, it should be noted, in both passages Charles 
adopts the reading ‘Son of Man.’ 
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hand, the designation ‘horned,’ or ‘two-horned’ 
(Beréshith Rabbd, 99), based apparently on Dt 331”, 
belongs to Jewish literature subsequent to the Ist 
cent. and need not detain us here. Far more 
significant is the title which plays so large a part 
in the Synoptic Gospels, viz. : 

(c) ‘Son of Man.’—The employment of this 
vee as a Messianic title dates from the Macca- 

zean period, and in this specific sense meets us 
for the first time in Dn 7°. Its earlier occurrence 
in the OT requires no exposition here. At the 
time when the Book of Daniel was written, Jewish 
apocalyptic was directed to the conception of a great 
final Divine judgment at the close of the present 
age, whereby the coming age was to be ushered 
in. We no longer see the figure of a Messianic 
King of Davidie descent. His place is taken by a 
mysterious symbolic portraiture which, as Volz 
correctly argues,* is not angelic. It stands con- 
trasted with the four animal symbolical shapes 
previously described, and especially with the last 
beast with the ten horns, ‘dreadful and exceedingly 
strong,’ which had ‘ great iron teeth that devoured 
and brake in pieces.’ In sharp distinction from 
these monstrous and bestial world-powers which 
are finally to be destroyed, we have a mysterious 
figure in human shape.}+ In y.”’ its significance is 
explained. It represents ‘the people of the saints 
of the Most High.’ As H. J. Holtzmann correctly 
observes, it is intended to express ‘a world-empire 
which is human and not brutal, which is ethical 
and noble and not immoral, which is like man, 
stamped with the likeness of God’ (Gn 18). That 
this human and humane world-empire was to be 
Jewish and not Gentile, is obvious to the reader of 
Daniel’s apocalypse. 

The ‘Son of Man’ has a yet more definite and 
distinguished réle in the Similitudes of the Book 
of Enoch (chs. 37-71), written probably after B,c. 
100. Here He is obviously a supernatural person- 
ality and not a symbolic figure, or indefinitely 
expressed as ‘like a son of man.’ The Son of 
Man is not mere man. This is clearly shown in 
ch. 39, where a cloud and whirlwind carry Enoch 
away and set him down at the end of the heavens 
There he sees the mansions of the holy, and among 
these latter ‘the Elect One of righteousness and 
faith,’ which is another name for the ‘Son of Man’ 
(v.65). Moreover, He sits on God’s throne (51°), 
which is also His own throne (69° *), possesses 
universal dominion (62°), and all judgment is com- 
mitted to Him (69%). Various alternative titles 
are given to Him, viz. ‘the Righteous One’ (38%? 
53°), and ‘the Elect One’ (39° 40° 45%). We note 
meanwhile that the Son of Man is also Judge. 

Accordingly, we conclude that while the term in 
Daniel is symbolical of the human rule of God’s 
people Israel, in Enoch it is the designation of a 
supernatural personality, who holds universal em- 
pire and wields the office of Judge. 

When we pass from this apocalyptic use of the 
title ‘Son of Man’ to its employment in the Syn- 
optic Gospels, we observe a great change. It was 
without question Christ’s favourite designation of 
Himself. It is noteworthy that in the Synoptics 
the term relatively occurs twice as often as it does 
in the Fourth Gospel. It occurs 30 times in 
Matthew, 14 times in Mark, and 25 times in Luke. 
In John it is found only 12 times. 

Christ’s employment of the term is by no means 
uniform. Consequently we are in danger, as Bous- 
set points out, of giving a one-sided interpretation 
to the expression, either by taking it predoni 
in the eschatological sense of Daniel or the Boo 
of Enoch, or as signifying ideal typical man (as 

* Jud, Eschatologie, p. 10f. 

+ On the element of mystery attaching to the use of the pre- 
position 3 (in Wy 725), see Volz, 7b. 
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Schleiermacher assumes).* Probably Charles is on 
the right path when he interprets the Synoptic 
use of the phrase as involving a combination of 
two contrasted ideas — the transcendent conception 
of apocalyptic and the Deutero-Isaianic ideal of 
Jahweh’s Suffering Servant.+ It is certainly pos- 
sible that the latter was the prevailing conception 
in Christ’s personal consciousness rather than the 
former or eschatological use of the phrase; while 
the former was thé interpretation of the title which 
dominated the thought of the Synoptic writers, and 
came to be impressed on the utterances of Jesus. 
This view seems to be sustained by the fact that 


0 0 
in Aramaic the term ‘Son of Man’ (Les 72) 


vy 

means simply ‘man.’ On the other hand, it is 
difficult to believe that Jesus could have employed 
so colourless and vague a designation of Himself ; 
and Bousset is probably right in his contention, 
as against Wellhausen, that such a term, employed 
in Aramaic, could easily come to acquire a special 
eschatological significance.f In all probability, 
Jesus on certain momentous occasions so used it. 
How far it was weighted with the significance that 
the phrase conveys in the Book of Enoch, when the 
expression was actually employed by Jesus, it is 
difficult to say. It is hardly necessary to believe 
that in the personal consciousness of Jesus the 
superadded notion of pre-mundane existence was 
attached to the term, though Jn 8* (‘Before 
Abraham was, I am’) would fairly point in this 
direction. We certainly have no clear right to 
infer it from Mk 12°, Moreover, there is some 
weight in the suggestion which a few scholars, 
including Bousset, have put forth, that the term 
‘Son of Man’ has been placed in the mouth of 
Jesus in many cases when He simply used the 
first personal pronoun.§ That He did, however, 
employ the phrase in an eschatological sense of 
Himself, and with a full consciousness of the sub- 
lime dignity which it conferred, cannot be denied. 
Thus, in answer to Pilate’s question (Mk 14”; 
cf. Mt 26%, Lk 22%), He quotes the well-known 
Daniel passage (7"*), declaring that men would see 
Him, the Son of Man, sitting at the right hand of 

wer (7.e. of God), and coming in the clouds of 

eaven. This utterance is certified by the three 
Synoptic Gospels ; and all three agree in giving it 
a decisive influence in the trial of Jesus before 
the Sanhedrin. This testimony, however, carries 
us one step further. It is hardly possible to dis- 
sociate in the consciousness of Jesus the assump- 
tion of this high eschatological dignity without 
including in it the judicial function. The Oriental 
king was also judge. As King or Messiah, Jesus 
had, with full consent from Himself, been already 
acclaimed (Mk 117"), and, with the title of ‘ King 
of the Jews’ placed on the cross by the Roman 
governor, He was crucified (Mk 156; cf. vy.} 38 *), 
Moreover, His preaching of the Kingdom of God 
was closely bound up with the conception of im- 
pending judgment. ‘Just as He could not dispense 
with the ideas of the kingdom and the judgment, 
if He wished to make Himself intelligible to His 
countrymen, so He could not dispense with the 
Messianic idea if He wished to be intelligible to 


* Jesu Predigt in ihrem Gegensatze zum Judenthum, p. 112. 

+ Book of Enoch, Appendix B, p. 315ff.; cf. also Bartlet, 
Expositor, Dec. 1892. 

t Religion des Judentums?, p. 305, footnote. 

§ Bousset’s Jesus (Eng. ed.), p. 188. Bousset thinks that it 
was not till the closing months of His ministry that this title 
was assumed ; ‘in face of the threatening doom of final failure 
... only briefly and sparingly did He adopt the name’ (p. 192f.). 
Some colour is given to this view, that the Synoptic writers 
have frequently supplied the phrase in Christ’s discourses, by 
comparing tvexey tod in Mt 510 with the parallel tveze rod vied rod 
ayvbpé-rev in Lk 622. But in the extremely severe limitation im- 
posed by Bousset on Christ’s employment of the term we are 
unable to concur. 
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Himself’ (Bousset).* It is easy to draw the neces- 
sary corollary. In the designation ‘Son of Man’ 
applied by Jesus to Himself in an eschatological 
sense, there was involved the other conception which 
meets us in the Similitudes of the Book of Enoch, 
that of universal judge. t 

But the eschatological side is not the only, nor 
is it the most important, aspect of the conception 
of ‘Son of Man’ in the mind of Jesus and the Syn- 
optic writers. Far greater, viewed from the ethical 
standpoint, was the human aspect of the lowly 
Suffering Servant suggested by the Deutero-Isaiah. 
This certainly could never have been invented by 
the Synoptic writers. It is of the very essence of 
Christ’s thought respecting Himself. It is never- 
theless remarkable that the locus classicus of the 
NT writers who reflected on the mystery of the 
Messiah’s crucifixion, viz. Is 53, was never, so far 
as we can gather from the Synoptic writers, quoted 
by Jesus Himself, with the doubtful exception of 
Lk 227. That this prophecy, however, must have 
been in His mind, seems fairly clear from Mk 10* 
126-10; cf. Jn 13%!" and Lk 24-6, Accordingly, 
the title ‘Son of Man’ had a twofold significance. 
It is employed when Christ’s claims to power and 
authority are asserted, both now and in His future 
Kingdom and glory. The ‘Son of Man’ has power 
to forgive sins (Mk 2"). He is Lord over the Sab- 
bath (Mt 12°). He will appear clothed in power at 
the last day (Mk 14). But the title is also used 
in immediate connexion with His human nature, 
lowliness, poverty, suffering, and death. ‘The Son 
of Man came eating and drinking’ (Mt 117°, Lk 7*4) ; 
‘the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head’ 
(Mt 8”, Lk 9°); ‘is betrayed’ (Mk 147); ‘came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister’ (Mk 10“); 
suffers and is condemned (Mk 8*). The paradox 
of this twofold antithetic significance is solved by 
the positive truth which underlies it. The peculiar 
and special function of dignity and privilege which 
belongs to the ‘Son of Man’ rests on an ethical 
basis. He that has come to serve, suffer, and give 
His life a ransom for many, will pass through agony 
and death to His place of exaltation in the clouds 
of heaven (cf. Ac 318 8%? 173 2678). Upon this basis 
St. Paul and his successors have built. We also 
are to suffer with Him, that we may share in His 
glory (Ro 81”). The Kenotie doctrine of Ph 2%7 is 
reared on this foundation of the teachings of Jesus 
respecting Himself as ‘Son of Man,’ whereby we 
learn that He was ‘ made perfect through sufferings,’ 
and became ‘ the leader of our salvation’ (He 2° 1°), 

(d) ‘Son of God’ is a designation frequently 
applied to Jesus in the Gospels, and is applied 
by Jesus to Himself as the expression of His vivid 
consciousness of God’s presence in His life, and the 
intimate bond that united Him to the Father (Mt 
112’), In His native Aramaic, A66dé was the mode 
of address in prayer that came most naturally to 
His lips, and became a tradition in the worship of 
the early Christian Church (Ro 8). That the re- 
lation claimed by Jesus was a special one, is indi- 
cated by His use of the expression ‘my Father’ 
in Mt 1127 18 20%, whereas in Mt 6 107? God is 
spoken of to the audience before Jesus as ‘your 
Father.’ More significant still is the designation 
of Himself as ‘beloved Son’ in the parable of the 
Vineyard let out to Husbandmen (Mk 12°), and 
also by the voice which spoke to Him from heaven 
ab Hus baptism (Mpeg "7, Mk 1201) Lk 32 22), 
Upon this unquestionable basis of language em- 
ployed by Jesus respecting Himself, the frequent 
application of this designation ‘Son of God’ to 

* Jesus, p. 178. Bousset, however, refuses to, include in 
Christ’s conception of the title ‘Son of Man’ the idea of His 
own judgeship (p. 194). : 

+ Cf. Mk 1326.27, Mt 2531-32, 2 Co 510, See also Friedlander, 
Die religidsen Bewegungen innerhalb des Judentums im Zeit- 
aller Jesu, p. 325. 
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Christ in the Pauline Epistles, and of the same 
phrase with the epithet povoyer7js in the Johannine 


writings, was obviously founded. In the memor- 
able scene at Czsarea Philippi, when Jesus ques- 
tioned His disciples as to their belief respecting 
Himself, Peter, according to the Matthew tradi- 
tion, replied, ‘Thou art the Messiah, the Son of 
the living God’ (Mt 1615). This would seem to 
imply that the expression ‘Son of God’ was a 
Messianic title. But in this connexion two things 
should be noted: (1) Mk 8” gives Peter’s reply in 
the briefer form ‘Thou art the Messiah.’ (2) There 
is scarcely any evidence in later Jewish literature 
to indicate that the phrase ‘Son of God’ was used 
as a Messianic title.* This is the more remarkable 
when we remember Ps 27 ‘Jahweh hath said unto 
me, Thou art my son, this day I have begotten 
thee,’ and the old Semitie conceptions of divinity 
which attached to kingship, reflected in Assyrian 
inscriptions (see above, p. 171). Probably the stern 
monotheism of later post-exilic Judaism tended to 
suppress language which seemed to attribute Div- 
inity to an earthly human personality. 

(e) ‘Son of David’ is the most characteristic, 
as it is the most tiaditional and historic, designa- 
tion of the Jewish Messiah. It expresses the 
most representative type of Messianic expectation, 
if we understand by that term an anointed Jewish 
king who was to be the national deliverer. This 
conception, as we have already seen, had its roots 
in the days of Isaiah of Jerusalem, and revived in 
the age of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and even survived 
in attenuated form to the early days of post-exilic 
Judaism. But in later Jewish literature belonging 
to the Greek period we notice a remarkabie absence 
of any allusion to a Messianic king of Davidie 
descent who at the end of the ages will erect his 
throne. That the expectation still survived, and 
at times found expression, especially as we ap- 
proach the period of the Maccabeean struggle, seems 
fairly clear from such Psalms as 2. 72. 110. On 
the other hand, we find no reference to a Messianic 
deliverer of the seed of David in Joel, Is 24-27, 
Sirach, Daniel, Enoch (chs. 1-36, the Vision of 
Weeks and the hortatory discourses), Book of 
Jubilees, Assumpt. Mosis, Sib. Or. 3°. The figure 
of the Messiah is absent also from Tobit, Judith, 
1 and 2 Maccabees, Wisdom, Baruch. It is true 
that we do find mention of the Messiah, or allusion 
to Him, in the visions of animals in Enoch (chs. 
85-90), in Sib. Or. 3, in Philo (de Pram. et Pan. 16), 
and also in Apoe. Bar 29° 30! and 2 Es 778* ; but the 
figure holds a secondary position, and is far more 
shadow than substance. 

Bousset, in reviewing this literature (both pre-Christian and 
extending to a.D. 100), endeavours to solve the problem of this 
absence of Messianic expectation.t The causes are twofold. 
First comes the patent fact to which reference has already been 
made in a previous page. The Jew had entered into a larger 
world, and his eschatology was therefore framed on these larger 
dimensions of time and space in which the final catastrophe 
was to be vast and world-wide. The world of the Jew was no 
longer Palestinian or even Western-Asiatic. It was the world 
ruled by the successors of Alexander, and the yet greater world 
ruled by the Czsars. Moreover, Greek culture had begun to 
enter deeply into the mind of Judaism. To the cultured Jew 
the figure of a Davidic-Messianic king seemed incongruous and 
provincial amid these larger political and intellectual horizons. 
Secondly, the establishment of the line of Maccabzean rulers left 
large circles of pious Jews well content. In the latter part of 
the rule of Jonathan, and during the days of Simon and Hyreanus, 


*The passages where the term ‘Son’ occurs in 2 Esdras 
(728 1332. 37.52 149) as well as in Enoch (1052) are all extremely 
doubtful. The Aramaic original is lost; and it is held by many 
scholars, including Drummond, Spitta (Zur Gesch. und Lit, 
des Urchristentums, ii. 9), as well as Charles, that Christian 
hands have worked over these texts and have inserted the 
expression ‘Son.’ See Volz, Jiid. Eschatologie, p. 213, who 
regards Drummond’s conjecture as probable, that the phrase 
‘Son’ of God may sometimes have arisen from the Gr. rendering 
weis for ‘servant’ (72y). See also N. Schmidt’s art. ‘Son of 
God’ in ZBi, col. 4694, 

t Religion des Judentums? im neutest. Zeitalter, p. 255 f. 
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the Jew might well have believed in the advent of a Messianic. 
age. Now, the Maccabees were of priestly descent, and came, 
therefore, from the tribe of Levi. It is therefore not surprising 
that the seed of David of the tribe of Judah faded for awhile 
into comparative insignificance ; cf. Charles’ note on Enoch 9087. 


But the old hopes bound up with the Messiah- 
king of David’s line were by no means extinct, 
though they appeared sometimes to be dormant. 
There were Palestinian Jews as well as Jews of the 
Diaspora, and there were uncultured Jews both in 
the countryside and in the towns, influenced by 
old traditions and the expectations still kept alive 
by the Law andthe Prophets read in the syna- 
gogue, as well as the literary Jews who pored 
over the Book of Wisdom or consoled themselves 
with the Visions of the Book of Enoch amid their 
blighted political hopes. Moreover, the spell of the 
Hasmonzan line of princes did not last for ever. 
The lst century B.C. witnessed a great change as 
zompared with the second. Life was no longer under 
Aristobulus I. and Alexander Jannzeus what it 
was in the great days of Judas, Simon, and John 
Hyrcanus. The Hasmonzan princes were regarded 
as usurpers, and the political aspirations of the 
race began to turn once more to the seed of David. 
The ordinary uncultured Jew did not trouble him- 
self with apocalyptic dreams of new heavens and 
a new earth, and probably there were many culti- 
vated Jews who had little taste for the Book of 
Enoch. These would read with far greater satis- 
faction the Psalter of Solomon, especially Ps 175", 
with its references to the familiar words of Prophecy 
and Psalm :— 


‘Thou, Lord, didst choose David to be king over Israel, and didst 
swear unto him concerning his seed for ever, that his kingdom 
should not fail before thee [2 S 713-16, Ps 894.5]. Then, through 
our sins, sinners* arose against us, attacked us, and thrust us 
out. Those to whom thou didst make no promise took away 
with violence (our honour). . . . They laid waste the throne of 
David with insolent shouting. But thou, O God, wilt cast them 
down and remove their seed from the earth, when one that is a 
foreigner ¢ to our race arises against them. According to their 
sins wilt thou recompense them, O God. . . (v.28). Behold, O 
Lord, and raise up for them their king, the son of David, at 
the time which thou, O God, knowest, that he may reign over 
Israel thy servant; and gird him with strength that he may ° 
break in pieces unjust rulers. Purge Jerusalem with wisdom 
and righteousness from the heathen that trample her down 
with destruction. May he thrust out the sinners from the 
inheritance, utterly destroy the pride of the sinners, and as 
potters’ vessels with an iron rod break in pieces all their sub- 
stance’ [Ps 29]. 


The Psalter of Solomon, not inaptly called by 
Ryle and James ‘the Psalms of the Pharisees,’ 
clearly reveals by its contents that it belongs to 
the period B.c. 70-40. Its chief interest for us 
consists in the strong indications which it gives of 
the reviving Messianic hopes of Israel at this time 
under the Roman yoke. Palestine was ready to 
respond to any bold or able adventurer like Judas, 
Theudas, or Bar Cochba, the last of whom was 
supported even by the distinguished Rabbi Akiba. 
The Synoptic Gospels furnish clear evidence that 
the national expectations which were directed to a 
Davidic Medial in the middle of the last cent. B.c. 
still prevailed in the days of Jesus. The very form 
of the Matthew and Luke traditions respecting our 
Lord’s birth exhibits an endeavour to conform to the 
prevalent expectation that the Messiah would be 
of Dayvidic descent. (1) The divergent pedigrees 
in the two Gospels trace the genealogy of Joseph, 
the reputed father of Jesus, from David. (2) Both 
lay stress on Bethlehem as Christ’s birthplace, in 
conformity with the oracle in Mic 52. 

Quite apart from the form of the Gospel narra- 

* A reference to the Hasmonzan princes who usurped the 
high priesthood (so Ryle and James). 

+ The Greek &gé/Aovro has no object, and these words may 
probably be supplied. 

{ Pompey is undoubtedly meant. See the interesting and full 


discussion in Ryle and James’ Com. on the Psalms of Solomon, 
Introd. p. xlii ff. 
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tives and the predisposition of the writers, the 
facts of the life of Jesus furnish conclusive evidence 
of this strong current of Messianic expectation.* 
We know that on repeated occasions, especially 
towards the elose of His career, He was acclaimed 
as Son of David: Mt 9? (cf. Mk 10% 48) 1273 15%, 
Mk 11° (Mt 21°15), A survey of the facts, how- 
ever, leads to the conclusion that Jerusalem in 
South Palestine was the centre of this national 
movement of Messianic anticipation, and that its 
pulses become weaker as we pass to the Jewish 
populations farther removed from this centre. 

(f) We also find the title ‘comforter’ (a739 
ménahém) bestowed on the Messiah of Davidic 
lineage. In Jn 141626 1576 167 mapdxAnros is for- 
ensic in origin=‘ advocate,’ hence comes to mean 
‘helper’ (see Weiss, ad /oc.). It has therefore 
nothing to do with the above Messianic title. See 
Wiinsche, Leiden des Messias, p. 112; Bousset, 
Relig. des Jud.? p. 261. We find a Menahem, son 
of Judas the Galilean, appearing in Jerusalem as 
a messiah, and after a brief interval overthrown 
(Volz, Lschat. p. 210). 

iv. ATTITUDE OF JESUS TOWARDS THE 
MESSIAHSHIP.—This subject involves some deli- 
cate problems which do not admit of easy or 
immediate solution. Several questions present 
themselves, and the answers to these enable us to 
define approximately the attitude of Jesus towards 
the Messiahship. (1) What was the popular im- 

ression pene by the Personality and ministry of 
esus? (2) In what form did Jesus regard Himself 
as Messiah, and how was this related to the popular 
impression or the current Messianic expectation ? 


(3) At what time did the Messianic consciousness 


possess Jesus, and when was it proclaimed ? 

4. In reference to the first question, the follow- 
ing facts may be noted: (a) During the Galilean 
period of His ministry Jesus was designated a 
prophet; and of this He was plainly conscious 
(Mk 6%). Yet in popular estimation He was con- 
sidered to be endowed with powers so remarkable 
that some supposed Him to be Elijah (61°), the 
precursor of ike Messiah (Mal 3! 4°), or one of the 
haa prophets returned to life (Mk 8%; perhaps 

eremiah or Isaiah, cf. 2 Mac 2° 15%, 2 Es 218), 
This seems to have been the general opinion 
respecting Jesus down to the close of His life (Lk 
249 «a, prophet mighty in deed and word’). (4) On 
the other hand, when Jesus passes into Judea, He 
is confronted by the powerful current of Messianic 
expectation which looked for a king of David’s 
line (Mk 10% 11%?), Probably an attempt to 
draw Him into this path of Messianic claim and 
revolt against Roman imperial authority underlies 
the question as to tribute-money (Mk 12"). 

2. As to the form of Christ’s own Messianic 
consciousness and its relation to the popular im- 
pression and the South Palestinian expectation, we 


‘note: (a)That the narrative of the Temptation 


(Mt 4°%, Lk 4°) points to the conclusion that 
early in His public ministry the path of a material 
or worldly Messiah-king was deliberately re- 
nounced (cf. Jn 6% 18%)., (6) At an early period 
Jesus promulgated the fundamental principles of 


the Kingdom of God, and was fully conscious of 


His plenary authority to declare them even in 
opposition to the sacred Mosaic 7érah which He 
announced Himself prepared to fulfil (‘Ye have 
heard how it hath been said . . . but J say unto 
you’). Yet though the expression ‘kingdom of 
God (or heaven)’ is often on His lips, He does 
not name Himself as ‘king.’ (c) He was evidently 
conscious of a higher vocation and dignity than 
the designation ‘prophet’ involved. For (i.) He 
never called Himself ‘prophet,’ though popularly 
acclaimed as such ; (ii.) the prevailing designation 

* Cf. Keim, Jesu von Nazara, i. 244, iii. 103. 
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of Himself which He adopted was, according to 
the Synoptics, ‘Son of Man,’ which, we have 
already shown, implied a high eschatological func- 
tion and dignity ; (iii.) He also regarded Himself as 
‘Son of God’ (cf. Mk 17°"), though He restrained 
the announcement of the title (Mk 3"), (d) He 
was wholly out of sympathy with the popular 
national and materialistic conceptions of Messiah- 
ship with which Southern Palestine at this time 
was rife. This we can clearly discern in His warn- 
ing against false prophets and messiahs (Mk 13”, 
Mt 241-4), who attempted by violent revolutionary 
means to force on the advent of the ‘kingdom of 
God’ (Mt 11”). From these data the conclusion 
may be derived, that Jesus from very early times— 
even as early as the date of His baptism, according 
to the triple tradition of the Synoptics—was con- 
scious of His unique relation to God as His Father, 
and of His Messianic dignity and mission, but that 
He filled it with an ethical as well as apocalyptic 
content. It was for this reason that He hesitated 
to declare Himself as Messiah at the opening of 
His public ministry, knowing the perils of the 
material and unspiritual conceptions with which 
the national expectations of the Jews invested the 
name. The true representation of His Person and 
of His mission was to be found in the apocalyptic 
title ‘Son of Man.’ He was thinking of the 
exalted cosmic spiritual dignity which attached to 
this title when, in answer to Pilate’s question, He 
acquiesced * in the ambiguous honour ‘ King of 
the Jews’ (Mk 157). The name connoted to Him 
the same personal authority as He claimed in the 
previous reply to the high priest (Mk 14°). So the 

ourth Gospel interprets the enigmatic answer of 
Jesus to Pilate (Jn 18%, cf. also 1971). 

3. With reference to the time when the Messi- 
anic consciousness possessed Jesus, and when His 
Messiahship was proclaimed, few will dissent from 
Bousset’s dictum, that it is highly probable that 
the tradition is right in dating Jesus awakening 
to the Messianic consciousness from the moment of 
His baptism, that is, before the opening of His 
ministry.+ As we have already indicated, there 
were, nevertheless, powerful motives which dictated 
the withholding of His claims from immediate 
public announcement. It is evident that the sig- 
nificant declaration which He drew from Simon 
near to Czesarea Philippi, that He was the Messiah, 
and more than prophet, marks the decisive point 
after which His Messianic title was generally pro- 
claimed. Though He still imposed upon His 
followers great reserve (Mk 8*), we find that 
shortly after this He is hailed by the blind Barti- 
meus (Mk 10%) and by His enthusiastic followers 
(Mk 11° ?°) as ‘son of David,’—a title which He 
probably regarded with mixed feelings. 

v. VARIED FEATURES IN THE MESSIANIC 
EXPECTATION CURRENT IN THE TIME OF 
CHrIs?.—1. That the Messiah of Jewish tradi- 
tional expectation would be endowed with the 
virtues of justice and understanding through the 
Spirit of God, was an obviously fundamental con- 
ception derived from the old Isaianic prophecy, 
Is 97 [Heb.*] 11°, ef. Ps 72. These ethical qualities 
are reproduced in varied forms in, ¢.g., Ps-Sol 17, 
Test. of the XII. Patr., Levi 18. In this last 

assage the Hasmonzean priest-princes seem to 
Ce before the writer’s imagination. In this 
portraiture the Messiah is king and priest of the 
whole earth; the nations of the earth and the 
angels in heaven rejoice over him. All iniquity 
disappears under his sway. He again opens Para- 

* The present writer, though with considerable hesitation, 
differs from Swete’s comment upon the. words cd Aéyus in 
Mk 152 (Mt 2711). For Pilate appears to have understood these 
words as an affirmation of his own suggestion (Mik 159); so also 
the Roman soldiers (Mk 1518, cf. v.26), Cf, Lk 2270f with 233, 

+ Jesus (Eng. ed.), p. 174. 
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dise, and the devil (Beliar) is bound by him. It 
is not easy to be quite sure whether Christian 
elements have been interpolated here as elsewhere 
in the Test. of the XII. Patriarchs. Moreover, in 
the Sibyll. Oracles (3%?) the Messiah is called a 
‘holy king’ of universal sway. In the Psalms of 
Solomon (17*°: 4142) the sinlessness of the Messiah 
is emphasized, and expressly referred to his endow- 
ment with the Holy Spirit (ef. Mt 3! 7, Ro 1°). 

2. The element of mystery and marvel shrouds 
the appearance of the Messiah, cf. Apoc. Bar 29° 
(text, however, somewhat doubtful; see Charles) 
321, 2 Es 77, Test. of the XII. Patr., Levi 18, 
Sib. Or. 3%, According to Targ. Jon. on Mic 4°, the 
Messiah is already in the world, but is concealed 
owing to the sins of the people; see Schiirer, GJV? 
ii. 531 ff. With this tradition cf. Jn 7°’. 

3. The Messiah is to be preceded by a messenger of 
God who is to purify Israel (Mal 3'-*).—This angel 
of the Covenant is identified by Malachi (or per- 
haps by an interpolator) with the returning Elijah 
(4° (Heb. 3']). This passage, we know, exerted 
a far-reaching influence over later times; cf. Sir 
48! 1. and Mt 1720-8 (Mk 945). 

4, The scattered tribes of Israel are to be gathered 
together to Jerusalem, and Jerusalem and its Temple 
rebuilt.—Often we find that the apocalyptic features 
of a heavenly Jerusalem usurp the place of the 
terrestrial lineaments of the older forms of Messi- 
anic anticipation ; cf. Rev 7* 21. Here, again, 
the sources of these traits are found in the OT, 
z.¢. in exilie and post-exilic literature: Ezk 39?"*., 
Is 114-36 (which tell of the gathering of the Dia- 
spora from Assyria, Babylon, Egypt); ef. Is 27 
35°%, Mic 7}, Is 60*9 66%. In many cases these 
expectations may be called by the general term 
‘Messianic,’ but are without the poe of a 
Messiah. God brings about the blessed change, 
not by a gradual evolution of the earthly order, 
but by a mighty destruction of world-empires, in 
which Israel’s foes (pre-eminently Edom) are over- 
thrown without the instrumentality of any human 
or superhuman intermediary. Perhaps the most 
characteristic passage is Is 27 ‘In that day the 
great trumpet shall be blown, and all who are 
being lost in Assyria, and are driven into Egypt, 
shall come and bow to Jahweh in the holy mount 
in Jerusalem.’ Similarly in the earlier Enoch 90**, 
Ps-Sol 11, and Bar 4°59, and even in Philo (de 
Exsecrationibus, § 8-9, de Prem. et Pan.; see 
Schiirer®, ii. p. 515), where the ethical traits are not 
forgotten. 

Moreover, the rebuilding of Jerusalem is the 
reflex of the Deutero-Isaianic utterances, and also 
of Ezk 40-44. 47, Sir 35%", To 138 145, Enoch 
90%. According to Ps-Sol 17%, this restoration of 
Jerusalem is to be the work of the Messiah, 

5. The Messiah as a martial personality is based 
on the portraiture of Is 9-4 114, Ps 27°, and this 
trait frequently recurs in the literature of the Ist 
cent. B.c. and later; cf. Sib. Or. 3&2, 2 Es 1281-33 


(where the Messiah is the lion which is to destroy . 


the Roman empire), also Apoc. Bar 70°,* and 
esp. Ps-Sol 177%. It is significant that this 
trait is absent from the NT except in Rev 191}, 
in which the atmosphere is Judaic rather than 
Christian. 

6. The conception of Messiah ben-Joseph or ben- 
Ephraim belongs to much later Jewish literature, 
and need not detain us. See Bousset, Rel. des 
Judentums?, p. 264 f. 

7. The ethical and universal traits of the Jewish 
Messiah and of Messianic expectation are, how- 
ever, meagre and even conspicuous by their absence. 
The blight of materialism or national exclusiveness 


* Bracketed, however, by Charles as an interpolation; it 
comes in abruptly and forestalls the reference to the Messiah in 
ch. 72. 
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rests upon most of the later Jewish literature of 
Messianic hopes. We scarcely have a hint of the 
Messiah as the bearer of a new and higher revela- 
tion of God’s nature or will to mankind, or of 
His function as a redeemer from sin. The horizons 
are the horizons of the Jew. With the exception 
of Philo and the writer of Sib. Or. 3, who were 
evidently Hellenic in sympathy and culture, we 
have but little to remind us that the Jew felt any 
interest in other nationalities and their future. 
Jewish apocalyptic presents a singularly contracted 
world, though it be an entire universe. For that 
universe, when it is not limited to Palestine, is to 
be governed by Israel only. The visions of the 
Book of Enoch suffer from these painful limita- 
tions. The Similitudes in the description of the 
last struggle with the heathen restrict the scene 
to the Holy Land (Enoch 56). Similarly in the 
Psalms of Solomon the eschatology is limited in its 
scope to Palestine. Seldom do we meet with any 
hint or suggestion of the conversion of the Gentiles. 
Is 49°, with its glorious ideal of Israel’s mission as 
a light to the Gentiles, is almost wholly forgotten. 
The might of the Gentiles is to be broken, and 
world-empires are to be destroyed. The heathen 
nations are to be tributary vassals to the new 
Israelite power which Jahweh will erect, and of 
which the restored Jerusalem will be the centre. 
The Gentiles may make pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, but only Israel may dwell there. See 
Bousset, op. cit. pp. 268-270. 

The features of the ‘Suffering Servant’ portrayed 
in Is 53 are almost totally absent in the version of 
the Targum of Jonathan, composed in the first two 
centuries of the Christian era, when the influence 
of the Maccabzean age still affected the Messianic 
conceptions of Judaism. The traits of Is 53 and 
49° are quite foreign to the Messianic ideals of 
Judaism in the Ist cent. A.D. The cross of Jesus 
was to the Jews a stumbling-block (1 Co 1°) ; ef. 
Volz, op. cit. p. 237; Dalman, Der leidende und 
sterbende Messias, p. 6f. ; Schiirer’, ii. 554 f. 

vi. JESUS THE TRUE SPIRITUAL FULFILMENT 
OF PROPHECY AND ISRAEL'S REAL MESSIAH.— 
The volcanic uprising of the Jewish race under 
Judas Maccabeeus and his brothers against the 
efforts of Antiochus Epiphanes to suppress the 
national worship, exercised a profound influence 
upon the Hebrew nation and its ideals. For the 
future spiritual progress of Israel the results were 
permanently injurious. Religious ideas became 
warped by particularism, and the thoughts of the 
race diverted from the noble universalist con- 
ceptions of prophecy, especially of the Deutero- 
Isaiah, to the study of the Térah, as Israel’s 
national heritage, with its ever growing mass of 
legal requirements and ceremonial punctilios. 
Piety then became a rule of thumb, and an elabor- 
ated endeavour to secure merit took the place of 
the old prophetic ideals of righteousness. All 
this is summed up in the single word Pharisaism. 
Pharisaism was born of the strong national move- 
ment of which the heroic episodes of the Maccabeean 
struggle were the outward embodiment. Out of 
this movement emerged, on the one hand, a vehe- 
ment reaction against Hellenic ideas and usages, 
and the exaltation of the Térah as Israel’s pal- 
ladiwm; while, on the other, there emerged the 
Napoleonic legend of the Jewish race, which 
became the prolific source of messiahs whose 
abortive careers were quenched in blood, until the 
final heroic effort of Bar Cochba, hailed as the 
fulfilment of Balaam’s prophecy by Rabbi Akiba, 
was extinguished in the reign of Hadrian. But 
the noble spiritual ideals of Hebrew prophecy—of 
Jeremiah and the Deutero-Isaiah—could not be 
entirely suppressed by Pharisaism. As Fried- 
lander in his recent stimulating work has pointed 
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out,* the liberal movements which prevailed in the 
Jewish agi which was surrounded and pene- 
trated by Hellenic influence, prepared the way, 
especially through the writings of Philo, for the 
advent of Christ ; and the same writer enables us 
to discern more clearly how the highest ethical 
ideals of the Hebrew Messiah were realized in 
Jesus. The husk of nationalism, which clung 
to Jewish apocalyptic and left no place in its 
Messianic conceptions for the redemption of the 
Gentile world, was remorselessly cast aside by 
Jesus: ‘I say unto you, that many shall come 
from the east and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom 
of heaven, but the children of the kingdom shall 
be cast out into outer darkness’ (Mt 8-??): What 
the Messiah-prophet of Nazareth declared in His 
oracles, St. Paul, His greatest disciple, fulfilled. 
For Judaism had been diverted by Pharisaism from 
its true prophetic mission marked out for it in 
the dark cae of its exile, but was enabled at last, 
by its greatest latter-day Prophet, the Divine ‘Son 
ot Man,’ and by His great Jewish disciple and 
Apostle to the Gentiles, to accomplish its real voca- 
tion in spite of itself; cf. Is 4219, 2 Co 3. 
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the most important works need be given here: Drummond, 
The Jewish Messiah ; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah2, i. 160-179, ii. 434 ff., 710-741; Stanton, The Jewish 
and the Christian Messiah, 1886; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 
i. pp. 60-84, 176-181, ii, pp. 123-339; Holtzmann, NZ’ Theol. 
i, pp. 81-85, 234-304; Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein 
Jesu ; Wellhausen, [JG 2 (1895), pp. 198-204; Charles, Book of 
Enoch (see esp. Introduction). The last named writer’s editions 
of the Apocalypse of Baruch and his artt. in Hastings’ DB and 
the #Bi will also be found useful. Specially important is the 
section (§ 29) entitled ‘Die Messianische Hoffnung’ in Schirer’s 
GJV®3 ii. 497-556; cf. also Bousset, Religion des Judentums 
im neutest. Zeitalter2, pp. 245-308 ; and Paul Volz, Jiid. Escha- 
tologie von Daniel bis Akiba, pp. 213-237, also pp. 55-68; 
Dalman, Der leidende und sterbende Messias ; Castelli, 12 Messia 
secondo gli Ebret; Neubauer and Driver, The Jewish Inter- 
preters of Isaiah liii. For a more complete list the reader is 
referred to Schiirer, op. cit. p. 496 ff. 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

METAPHORS.—A metaphor is a blossom of one 
tree on the branch of another; it is a figure of 
speech by which a word or phrase is lifted to a 
meaning to which it is not literally entitled. A 
simple ¢rope is a metaphor condensed. Similes 
are metaphors explained. Parables and allegories 
are similes or metaphors elaborately extended, and 
do not come into the scope of this discussion (see 
PARABLE). In this article we shall not attempt to 
catalogue or classify the metaphors used in the 
Gospels, or to distinguish in any technical way 
between the metaphors and other closely-related 
figures of speech, but shall use the word in its 


broadest sense. 


Macbeth (Might and Mirth of Literature) restricts the term 
‘metaphor’ unduly (cf. Gardiner, Kittredge and Arnold, Mother 
Tongue, 1902). Wendt (Lehre Jesu), notwithstanding the 
classic character of his general treatment of the figurative 
language of the NT, does not give specific attention to the 
metaphors in the speech of Jesus and their relation to the more 
extended symbolic and parabolic teaching of the Gospels. 
Votaw, in his valuable art. ‘Sermon on the Mount’ in Hast- 
ings DB, Ext. Vol., classities NT figures of speech as metaphori- 

, Symbolical, hyperbolic, and figurative. But evidently the 
last term includes all the classes previously mentioned, while 
many of the hyperbolic expressions, even in the instances cited 
by Votaw, contain veiled metaphors. Every one who listened 
to Jesus mentally supplied the resemblance between the ‘gnat’ 
and the ritual illoes which these men, so scrupulous of 
their meat and drink, ‘strained out,’ and between the ‘camel’ 
and the gross sins against the moral law which they swallowed 
so complacently. So the ‘eye’ which was to be plucked out (Mt 
529) and the ‘beam’ which was not plucked out (7%) evidently 
were the man’s pet sins. 


A simple metaphor expresses the resemblance 
(or identity) between two dissimilar objects or ideas 


* Die religidsen Bewegungen innerhalb des Judentums im 
Zeitalter Jesu, pp. 237-564. 
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by applying to one a term which can literally 
designate only the other, as ‘This is my body’ 
(Mt 26). An abbreviated or veiled metaphor is 
one in which the assertion of resemblance is not 
expressed but implied. Sometimes a veiled meta- 
phor sparkles in a phrase, as: ‘water of life,’ 
‘sons of thunder’; or even in a single word used 
in a non-literal, ideal, or peculiar sense, to be 
determined by the context or by current usage, as: 
‘cross,’ ‘yoke,’ '‘ grace,’ ‘flesh,’ ‘the Day,’ ‘the 
Wrath,’ ‘darkness,’ ‘to wash,’ ‘to sleep’ (cf. use 
in Synoptt., John, and Paul, of rorjpiov), ‘ to drink,’ 
‘to walk’ (epuraréw), and scores of other words 
constantly used in the NT with an ethical meaning, 
the force of which is grasped only after the mind 
has made the connexion between their literal and 
non-literal meanings. All the Gospels refer to 
‘death’ as a ‘sleep.’ This was not uncommon 
among the Jews of that era. But John’s Gospel 
uses a different and more tender word (ko.udouar), 
and adds to the usual metaphorical conception 
the idea of sleep being an invigorator which brings 
health to the sick and makes the tired man ready 
for the work of a new day (Jn 11+ 79). Other ex- 
pressions, such as ‘Get thee behind me, Satan’ 
(Mt 16%), ‘Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up’ (Jn 2°), may be taken at random 
as examples of veiled metaphors, the connexion 
between the literal and spiritual meanings being 
mentally supplied. Many of the deepest teachings 
of the NT are embodied in words or phrases which 
cannot be fully understood until their metaphorical 
meaning is grasped. 

All Oriental language is pictorial. This is es- 
pecially true of the words of Jesus, not only as re- 
ported in the NT, but in other sayings reported by 
the early Fathers and in the recently-discovered 
Logia. To insist upon taking the Sermon on the 
Mount ‘just as it reads,’ would often mean to insist 
upon taking it as no one listening to Jesus would 
have understood it. This metaphorical method of 
speech was habitual with Jesus (Mt 13%, Mk 4%, 
where trapafor7 does not mean ‘parable’ in the 
modern sense, but metaphorical comparison), and 
was used, so His disciples thought, to hide the 
meaning of His words from all except the inner 
circle of believers. It certainly, however, as Wendt 
has suggested, quickened the attention of His 
hearers, and enabled His teaching to be carried 
more easily in the memory. 

Notwithstanding the marked difference in vocab- 
ulary, style, and thought found in the various 
Gospels, they all agree, when reporting the speeches 
of Jesus, in putting a metaphorical spiritual mean- 
ing into even the simplest words, such as ‘sheep- 
fold,’ ‘door,’ ‘key,’ ‘lamp,’ ‘ bread,’ ‘ water,’ ‘ fish,’ 
‘life,’ ‘birth,’ ‘travail,’ ‘death,’ ‘love,’ ‘hell’ 
(yéevva), ‘paradise,’ etc. This is true even in the 
case of reporters who themselves lacked poetic and 
spiritual insight, and who not infrequently mis- 
understood the inner meaning of Jesus’ words.* 
Sometimes, as in the references to ‘meat’ and 
‘leaven’ (Jn 49% * 677-5, Mt 16%, Mk 8!7, Lk 123), 
the deeper meaning of our Lord’s words was under- 
stood before the Gospels came into existence. In 
other cases it is plain that even the Gospel writer 
did not catch the meaning of the words which he 
reports. 

In all parts of the NT, social, civil, and regal 
terms are applied often with a new depth of mean- 
ing, to our Lord and His Kingdom. Not only such 
terms as ‘king,’ ‘Lord,’ ‘Master,’ etc., but vids 
deod and owrjp are titles given to the Roman 


* Such misunderstanding does not seem so strange after one 
examines the contemporaneous literature. In the Talmud 
(Pesachim) an entire section is given to the discussion whether 
aman may eat the leaven of a Gentile, and with what kind of 
water dough must be kneaded. 
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emperors of the lst and 2nd cents., while ddedgpés 
was the common term used for members of various 
heathen esoteric associations of that period, and 
‘birth’ the technical term for the rite of initiation. 
So the papyri have shown that ‘ presbyter,’ ‘scribe,’ 
‘prophet,’ ete., were technical terms used for 
officialsin the heathen temples. This means only 
that the members of the early Christian community 
were accustomed to use the ordinary language of 
their times. It is difficult to tell what new 
ecclesiastical colouring was originally given to the 
titles of the early Christian officials, or what new 
ideas were from the very beginning expressed by 
the old terms ‘faith,’ ‘salvation,’ etc. That the 
latter terms, though identical in form, expressed 
ideas radically different from what they did when 
used in the LXX, is acknowledged by all critics— 
how much more, then, did these ideas differ from 
those conveyed by the same terms when used in 
the heathen Mysteries ? * 

The command to baptize or believe on, in, or into 
the name of Jesus,—found in all parts of NT,— 
receives a new force from the papyri, where, in 
heathen temples, the property bought ‘into the 
name of God’ emphasizes the Divine ownership.+ 

The different NT writers are marked by certain 
striking peculiarities in their use of metaphors. 
St. Mark, in his peasant’s Gospel, rustie but pic- 
turesque, uses many metaphors which all writers 
following him could but repeat. So his simple 
metaphors grow into extended metaphors or illus- 
trations in the later Gospels. Yet certain strong 
expressions, evidently metaphorical, are, either be- 
cause of their uncouthness or implications, ignored 
by the later and more reflective writers. That the 
disciples are to be ‘ salted with fire’ (9%), and that 
even in this life they are to be rewarded with a 
hundred ‘ mothers,’ ete. (10°°) are peculiar to Mark.t 
But when the force of these metaphors is caught, 
each statement strengthens our Lord’s argument. 

So the statement that Jesus spat on the blind man’s eyes and 
on the dumb man’s tongue (828 733), though omitted for obvious 
reasons from the other Gospels, becomes peculiarly impressive 
when we remember that spittle, according to all ancient thought, 
represented the essence of a man’s inner spirit, the quintessence 
of himself, and therefore played, from the earliest ages, a lead- 
ing part in magic and witchcraft. By this acted metaphor Jesus 
proclaimed symbolically that it was His very essence that 
healed. Cf. also Jn 96, where the action of Jesus possibly 
receives a new meaning when we rememember that in the 
Talmud the dust of certain districts in Jerusalem was clean and 
of other districts unclean—not because of the district being in- 
sanitary, as is suggested in the Talmudic text. If, instead of 
spitting on the tongue, He ‘spat out,’ this would receive ex- 
planation from the custom of the Jews to spit in contempt when 
idols were mentioned ; as also in the early Church, where con- 
verts coming to baptism spat out as a sign that they renounced 
the kingdom of Satan. Cf. JZ, art. ‘ Alenu.’ 

In Mk., believers who have ‘salt’ within them 
(9°°) have brotherly love ; in Mt., those who love 
their enemies are salt (5!8).§ In Mk., the word 
is a lamp (Avxvos) which must not be hid (47, ef. 
Lk 81638); in Mt., it is the believer (5), or his 
‘eye’ (spiritual vision or intent), if clear and 
healthy (adods, 67°), which is the lamp shining 
forth from the inward centre of life (pas, 5!4)— 
which Jn. sees to be the eternal Word, Christ 
Jesus (1‘). In Mk., disciples are compared to 
sheep (6%4 14°) ; in Mt. they are sheep (10° 15%4 26*1, 
cf. 181), while in Jn. (10°?) a long, elaborate dis- 
course is based upon this well understood metaphor. || 


* See, e.g., Deissmann, Bible Studies, 1901, pp. 73, 233; Percy 
Gardner, Eaploratio Evangelica (1899); cf. Ramsay, ‘Greek of 
Early Church and Pagan Ritual’ (Zxpos. Times [1898], p. 9). 

+ See Deissmann, pp. 142, 147,197; Moulton, Gram. NT Greek, 
(1906), has shown that the prepositions are practically identical 
in meaning as used in the papyri. 

t Mt 1929 is doubtful, and at any rate viv is omitted. 

§ Compare the proverb yet to be heard in Jerusalem, ‘ What 
salt is it that keeps money good?’ Answer : ‘ Charity.’ 

|| Jiilicher (Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, p. 120) looks upon the 
narrative as contradictory and suspicious, because at one time 
Jesus is represented as the Door and at another as the Shepherd 
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Both Mk. and Mt. teach that he who ‘findeth 
his life shall lose it,’ but Lk. enlarges the mean- 
ing of yuy7 until it includes the whole man 
(9). Mt. alone says, Have no anxiety for your 
life, ‘for each to-morrow will be anxious for 
itself’ (674), though both Mt. and Lk. remark 
that even the birds, which have neither farmin 
implements nor granaries, are cared for (66 89, ef. 
Lk 12”*4), The metaphorical allusion to new 
wine in fresh wine-skins, Mk 2”, is explained in 
Mt 9” and enlarged in Lk 5°. The patch which 
in Mk. and Mt. tears out a larger hole from the 
old garment, is in Lk. condemned for two alto- 
gether different reasons (5*°)—the necessity of 
tearing a new piece of cloth in order to get the 
patch, and because it would be a different kind of 
cloth. Every one who heard this remark in either 
form would be caught by the unspoken metaphor : 
Judaism cannot be patched by this new doctrine 
of Jesus ; it must be replaced by it. The gospel is 
no patch ; it must replace the old and worn-out 
garment. In Mk. there is only a brief allusion to 
the coming of the Son of Man (13*-*’), in Mt. an 
extended description. 

‘Let the dead bury their dead’ (8°); ‘Cast not 
your pearls before swine’ (7°); ‘Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?’ (7"°), are some 
of the striking expressions found in Mt. alone, as 
also the declaration that no man should be called 
‘father’ (23°); ef. the acted metaphor (17%), no- 
where else recorded, by which Jesus metaphorically 
claims that the God of the Temple is His Father, 
when He declares His legal exemption from the 
Temple tax. There are a number of peculiarly pic- 
turesque and humorous metaphors for which we are 
indebted to Matthew. The Pharisees are ‘ white- 
washed tombs’ full of putridity (23°7); ‘blind 
guides of the blind ’ (1514 23)® *4) ; «wolves in sheep’s 
clothing’ (7%). One who truly exhibits the law of 
righteousness (which is unselfishness and love) does 
not let his left hand know what his right hand 
doeth (6%); but these men blow a trumpet before 
them, not only when they give alms, but when they 
pray (cf. the remark in the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles [xii. 1], that a teacher of the true doc- 
trine is known to one who ‘has understanding of 
the right hand and the left’). They make long 
prayers and ‘devour widows’ houses’ (234 or }8 2), 
These hair-splitting theologians, so particular in 
their eating, strain out the gnat but swallow the 
camel (23"4).* Christ’s yoke does not gall (11%), 
but these men lay upon the shoulders of others 
burdens which they will not move even with the 
finger (234). For such is the ‘weeping and the 
gnashing of teeth’ (8!2 13% 5° 2918 9451 2590, else- 
where only Lk 13°). These satiric pictures of the 
theologians of the day are peculiar to Matthew. 
Both Mt. and Lk. refer to the same individuals 
as hyper-critics, who are greatly disturbed by the 
mote in their brother’s eye, although they have 
a beam in their own. Forgetting their own in- 


firmity and need of immediate surgical assistance, 


they use the other eye, which must also have been 
sympathetically afflicted, in spying out and ridi- 
culing the speck of dust in the eye of their neigh- 
bour (Mt 7°>=Lk 6%). Nothing in Hogarth is 
better than that. 

In Lk., several of the Beatitudes concerning the 
poor and hungry take on a distinctly different 
meaning from what they had in Mt. (5% °); the words 
‘poor’ and ‘hungry’ (6%) having perhaps ob- 
tained a settled ecclesiastical, non-literal meaning. 


who enters it; but no Oriental would have criticised the use of 
these varying metaphors. 

* All the Synoptists report the saying of Christ that it is 
easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than, etc. (Mk, 
1025, Mt 1924, Lk 1825), The Talmud has the same expression, 
excepting that an elephant takes the place of the camel (quoted 
by Arthur Wright, Some NZ’ Problems, p. 127). 


—_ 
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The storming of the Kingdom of heaven by those 
who upset the Law in their anxiety to hurry into 
the Kingdom of the gospel, while obscured in Mt. 
(114), is explained in Lk. (16° 1”), The mixed 
figures used by Mk. (4-6) and Mt. (13!°),—some- 
times similes and sometimes metaphors,—represent- 
ing men in one breath as both soil and seed, dis- 
appear in Lk.’s beautiful symmetrical narrative 
(8). He, too, is responsible for the injunction 
‘Make for eee purses which wax not old’ 
(12°*), and for the attractive Orientalism ‘son of 
peace ’ (10%) added to Mt 10", and for the less com- 
mendable addition that the descent of the Spirit at 
the baptism of Jesus, which Mk. and Mt. had said 
to be ‘like a dove,’—and which Jn. explains to 
have been ‘as a dove,’ z.c. in a softly, floating 
manner (Moulton),—was ‘in bodily form’ (3*). 
Instead of Mt.’s metaphorical reference to the 
Pharisees as painted sepulchres (237), beautiful to 
look at but foul within, Lk. makes Jesus speak of 
them as unsuspected graves (uyyueta) which defile 
. every one who comes near them (114), The ‘ moun- 
tain ’ of Mt, (17%), which can be cast into the sea by 
any disciple who has faith as fully alive as a mustard 
seed, becomes a ‘ tree’ in Lk. (17°). The ‘seventy- 
seven’ acts of forgiveness required of Jesus’ dis- 
ciples, according to Mt. (18), are expressed with 
equal truth and vigour by Lk. when he reduces 
that number to ‘seven’ (17’). The satirical re- 
mark that wealth can build a man an ‘eternal 
tent’ (Lk 16°), and the hyperbole that one must 
‘hate’ (uicéw) his father and mother in order to 
be a true disciple of Jesus (14), are original with 
Lk.; as also the statement that the disciples must 
‘win their souls’ (21), and that the Pharisees 
take away the ‘key of knowledge’ (11, cf. Mt 
16). 

Lk., which shows more attention to literary 
style than any other NT writing except the 
Hebrews (Moulton), uses far fewer original meta- 
phors. This is because it was not a first-hand 
work, but a compilation (1°). Even the beautiful 
reference to Jesus as the Sun-rise (178) looks back 
to the OT; and the terms ‘torment’ and ‘fixed 
So in the Dives parable, which are peculiar to 

k., are found in the medical works of that period ; 
while the word used for the life immediately after 
death—Paradise—is the word for the garden of 
ueret in which our first parents dwelt (Gn 2° 
LXX). In Lk., as truly as in Jn., the Baptist not 
only preaches the whole gospel, social, ethical, and 
sacrificial, but uses the favourite metaphors of 
Jesus; while Elisabeth and Mary, Zacharias and 
Simeon, all speak in blank verse, every line being 
filled with OT imagery. The nautical metaphors 
of Lk. are few and doubtful (cf. Hapos. vi. viii. 
[1903] 130). It does not even use the striking phrase 
‘fishers of men’ common to both Mk. and Mt. 

In the Fourth Gospel we have not many new 
figures of speech, but all the old ones are filled with 
new contents. Even the old title ‘Son of Man’ 
becomes exalted (157 5”). In the Synoptt. Jesus 

oints out the way ; in Jn. He is ‘the Way’ (14°). 

n the Synoptt. He gives life ; in Jn. He is ‘ Life,’ 
and ‘ the Life’ (14), and large inferences are drawn 
from this. He is also called ‘the Resurrection’ 
11”), In the Synoptt. Jesus is like a shepherd, 
but in Jn. He has become both Shepherd and Gate 
of the fold (107), In the Synoptt. Jesus speaks 
the word; in Jn. He is ‘the Word,’ and the term 
has taken into itself a new and mystic meaning: 
6 Aédyos has come to mean the eternal thought of 
Jehovah given visible utterance, the sacred T'etra- 
grammaton manifested in flesh (14), whose word 
(6 Aéyos) or words (ra pyuara) are a part of His 
own Divine essence, to abide in which is to abide 
in Him (588%), Either term expresses the creative, 
cleansing, protecting power of the Divine Name. 


The unity of the spoken word with the speaker is 
metaphorically regarded as an identity equivalent 
to that between Christ and the Father (14, cf. 
10), But the unity of the word with the speaker, 
or of Christ with His Father, is no closer than 
that between the Christ and His true disciples. 
He abides in them and, they abide in Him (6 154 
17% ; ef. 6”, where Judas, because of his relation- 
ship with Satan, becomes diabolos). So all be- 
lievers may become one ‘as thou, Father, art in me 
and I in thee’ (1771). The Christ, the ‘only be- 
gotten’ (114-18 316. 18) is the Vine (15!), His body a 
sanctuary (2!°) ; even while on the earth He is ‘in 
heaven’ (3), and holds His disciples and all 
things in His hand (10% 3%). Those in whom the 
Word abides (157) and who abide in the Word 
(8!) these metaphors being interchangeable — 
cannot ‘taste death’ (8°"), nor even ‘look on death’ 
(8%). * 

In Jn., more than in any other Gospel, meta- 
phors become an important factor in doctrinal 
development. These mystic figures of speech indi- 
cate the growth of the Church in_ theological 
development, and have also played no little part in 
shaping the later doctrines of Christendom. <A 
freely translated expression in the Psalms concern- 
ing the manna which came from heaven is made 
the occasion, metaphorically interpreted, of deep 
and beautiful teachings concerning the heavenly 
origin of the Christ and His power to give life (6° 
8.01), To eat Him is the only way to gain life 
(6°- 5% 58), So Jesus is the well of salvation out of 
which men may draw water with great joy (cf. Is 
123) ; not only satisfying their own thirst thereby, 
but becoming living fountains which send forth 
floods of life-giving water such as came from Jesus 
Himself (41°-14 758), In the Acts (8%), Jesus goes as 
a lamb to the slaughter; in Jn. He is the Lamb 
(1? 88) ‘exalted’ upon the cross-altar (3! 12%? 4 
[vw is peculiar to Jn.]). 

CAMDEN M. CoBERN. 

METHUSELAH.—Mentioned as a link in our 
Lord’s genealogy, Lk 3°”. 


MILE.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


MILL (uvrdv), MILL-STONE (uvdos, AlGos wude- 
xés).—The hand-mill used in Palestine consists of 
two stone dises, from a foot to a foot and a half in 
diameter, the upper being about 2 in., the lower 
3 in. thick. A porous stone of black basalt is 
preferred, as being sufficiently hard and not so 
fable as ordinary limestone to become glazed by 
the friction of the two surfaces against each other 
(Job 41%), The stones are usually flat, but not 
infrequently the concave face of the upper stone 
rests upon the corresponding convex of the lower 
one, so as to facilitate the passing out of the flour 
in the act of rotation. The lower stone is always 
the heavier of the two, because it is thicker and 
because it is often a little wider, with a rebate or 
raised rim; and the upper stone fits into the recess 
thus formed. The flour then escapes from an 
opening several inches long where the rim of the 
lower stone’ has been cut away. The upper stone 
has an opening through the centre for the recep- 
tion of the upright wooden pin projecting from 
the centre of the lower stone. Into this hole the 
wheat is poured in the process of grinding. The 
upper stone has near the circumference a wooden 
peg a little over two handbreadths in height, and 
when the stone is being turned by two women 
(Mt 24"), sitting on opposite sides of it, each 
grasps the peg continuously with one hand and 
alternately deine it to herself and pushes it away. 
Partly on account of their position in sitting, and 


*For Oriental parallels to the Logos in other Oriental re- 
ligions, see JRAS, April 1906. 
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partly to keep the edge of the skirt away from the 
cloth spread for the flour, they usually draw up 
the dress to the knee (Is 47-2). The sound of the 
hand-mill grinding the flour for the daily bread 
was suggestive of home life under conditions of 
peace and prosperity, and its cessation betokened 
turmoil and distress (Ee 12% 4, Jer 25"), The 
pros dvixds, or donkey stone of Lk 172, may simply 
mean the revolving upper stone of the common 
hand-mill, as having the more active share in the 
work of grinding. If the reference be to the 
larger kind of stone driven by animal or water 
power, the allusion would be a case of emphatic 
hyperbole, like the passage of a camel through the 
slit of a needle (Mt 19%). In Rev 18 it is a strong 
angel that is described as casting such a stone. 
See, further, art. ‘Mill,’ with illustration, in 
Hastings’ DB. G. M. MAcKI£ 


MINA.—See Money. 
MIND.—See MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


MINISTER, MINISTRATION.—1. trnpéryns: Lk 
1? barnpérae Tod Adyou, 47° drodods TH brnpéry. 

vrnpitzs is originally ‘a rower’ (from épé¢cw,—the oré pointing 
to his being under the direction of the zvBepyarns or steersman, 
who was the navigating officer : Hncyc. Brit.9 xxi. 808). Itis com- 
monly used in class. Gr. in the sense of ‘a doer of hard work,’ 
‘an assistant’ or ‘apparitor’ or ‘inferior officer,’ but still retains 
the meaning of ‘one who is under the direction or control of 
another’ (¢.g. vxnpires is the term employed by Xenophon for 
the adjutants or orderlies of a general). 

In Bibl. Greek ‘the word covers a wide range of 
offices,’ but still retains this meaning: e.g. Mt 5% 
(the officer of a court of justice = mpdxrwp, Lk 12°), 
Mt 26°, Mk 1454. 65, Jn 732. 45. 46 18%. 12. 18. 22 198, Ae 
5”- 6 (the Temple police, or apparitors of the San- 
hedrin ; cf. Hastings’ DB iv. 715”; Encyc. Bibl. iv. 
4650 ; Swete, St. Mark, xii. 329, 335). In Jn 18° 
our Lord says, ‘If my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my tmrnpéra: (‘ officers,’ RVm) fight’ ; 
with which ef. (for a similar connexion of banpérar) 
LXX Pr 14” dexrds Bao? barnpérns votuwy, Wis 6° 
(kings) vanpéras dvres THs adrod (i.e. God’s) Bacurelas. 
In Ac 26!° tanpérny points to the service of com- 
plete subjection into which St. Paul was called to 
enter, when Jesus appeared to him as the Risen 
Lord. He and Apollos and Cephas are tmnpérar 
Xpisrod (1 Co 41). Lk.’s banpérar rod Adyou may be 
due to his having heard St. Paul use this and 
similar expressions, and describes the ai’rérra: Trav 
mem\npopopnuévay mpayudrwy in their service of 
entire subjection to the gospel (here rod \éyou= 
‘the gospel’ as in other Lukan passages, Ac 64 
84 1044 119 147 16° 174). ‘ banpérns and didkovos are 
often used interchangeably’ (Hort, Heclesia, 210 ; 
cf. Trench, Synon. ix. (near end); Hastings’ DB 
ili. 378). 

In Lk 4” the drnpérns is the synagogue official 
called the hazzin, who during public worship 
‘hands the copy of the Scriptures to the reader, 
and receives it back from the hands of the man 
who has read the final lesson. ... The hazzan 
rolls up the Torah roll after the reading, and, after 
holding it up to view, deposits it in the press’ 
(Hastings’ DB iv. 640°; cf. Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus, i. 438). Chase conjectures that 
John Mark was originally a hazzdn or synagogue 
attendant (Ac 13°; Hastings’ DB iii. 245”). 

2. Nevtovpyta : Lk 1” ai juépar TAs Necroupylas avrod, 
‘the days of his ministration,’ 7.e. the week during 
which he was on priestly duty in the Temple. 


Aeroupyi« is of common occurrence in LXX in the sense of 
ritual service (=77.y Nu 822 169 184, 2 Ch 312; cf. Diod. Sic. i. 
21 (of the Egyptian priesthood), ras raiv Oediv Ospurcias re xol 
Aerovpyias) At Athens the Agroupyio: (from obsol. éeyo= 
Epyaloucs, and r<ir05, Ariros [fr. Acwos}) were State burdens of a 
peculiar kind laid on the citizens, e.g. defraying the cost of 


public choruses, or of the training of athletes, or of feasting one’s 
fellow-tribesmen (Xen. de Rep. Ath, i. 13; Becker, Charicles, 
sce. iv. n. 23; Dict. Antig. ii. 27). The use of Autoupyia in a 
ritual sense is not peculiar to LXX, the Papyri having shown 
that it was common in Egypt, and in particular that the services 
in the Serapeum were designated by this title (Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, 138; cf. Moulton, Haypositor, vi. vii. [1903] 116). 

Lk. speaks of the prophets and teachers at 
Antioch deroupyoiyrwy 7 Kupiv, by which prayers 
to Christ are probably meant (Ac 182). decroupyety 
and the group of words connected with it are used, 
asin LXX, by the writer of Hebrews of the ministry 
of the tabernacle (9*! 104) ; metaphorically, of the 
more excellent ministry of Christ as High Priest 
in the heavenly sanctuary (87°); they are also 
applied to the ministry of angels (17). St. Paul 
speaks of civil rulers as Necroupyol G00, thus ascrib- 
ing to them a sacred function (Ro 13°). Evidently 
the ritual sense of this group of words is always 
present to the mind of the Apostle when he has 
occasion to use them (Ro 15/6 ‘Paul the minister- 
ing priest, the preaching of the gospel his priestl 
function, the believing Gentiles his offering’ [Git- 
ford], Ro 1577, 2 Co 9, Ph 2” ‘the Philippians 
the priests, their faith the sacrifice, the apostle’s 
life-blood the accompanying libation’ [Lightfoot], 
Ph 2”: 9; cf. Westcott on He}, p. 231). Those pas- 
sages also show that Christ’s ministers are sacri- 
ficing priests only in the same sense as the rest 
of the members of the Christian brotherhood, who 
render Aecroupyia: to God and to men by ‘the work 
of faith, and the labour of love’ (cf. Hastings’ 
DB iii. 377*; Lightfoot, Philip.? p. 182). —The 
application of e:rovpyla to the prayers offered at 
the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper is a com- 
paratively late ecclesiastical usage (Cheetham, 
Dict. Chris. Antig. ii. 1018; Lightfoot, l.c. 261; 
Trench, Synon. xxxv). 

8. StdKovos, Stakovetv, -etoBar (dinxdvour, dinkdynoa, 
later impf. and aor. for édcaxdvouv, édcaxdynoa).— 

The derivation of d:éxzoves is uncertain. If Buttmann’s con- 
jecture is right (Leail. i. 218), that the root of the word is an 
obsolete verb diaxzw=diexw, ib may have originally meant ‘a 
messenger.’ Prellwitz (Etymol. Worterbuch, 74) connects it 
with=iyzovéw, ‘to be active,’ the long « being explained as arising 
from ds¢+a=a weak form of the éy in éyxevéw. The original 
meaning would then be ‘one who is quick and active in service.’ 
The Greek usage of the word is fully dealt with by Hort 
(Ecclesia, 202 ff.), who quotes, amongst other passages which 
bring out its menial associations, Plato, Gorg. i. 518 A, where it 
is said that, except gymnastics and medicine, ‘all other arts 
which have to do with the body are servile and menial (d:c- 
xovines) and illiberal.’ Hort also shows that by later Greek 
writers it was sometimes used in a lofty figurative sense, e.g. 
by Epictetus, Dissertationes, iv. 7. 20, ‘For I think that what 
God chooses is better than what I choose. I will attach myself 
as a minister and follower (d:cxoves zo} a&xérovlos) to Him ; I have 
the same movements as He has, I have the same desires; in a 
word, I have the same will (cvvté2.w).’ Long’s translation, 348.— 
‘The true proper Greek sense’ is ‘an attendant whose duty it is 
to wait on his master at table.’ 

In the Gospels, didxovos and its derivatives are 
used in the sense of preparing or serving a meal, 
Mk 138 (|| Mt 4%), Mk 1% (|| Mt 8%, Lk 4°), Lk 10” 
1237 178, Mt 223%, Jn 2° 9 127; in the same sense, 
figuratively, Mk 9% (not exactly || Mt234, Lk 22%-”7), 
Mk 10*-* (|| Mt 2026 28), Jn 12%; of ministering 
service generally, Lk 8°, Mk 15, Mt 27° 25¢.  dud- 
kovos does not occur in St. Luke, who uses 6 diaxovav 
(22°6: 27), ; oe 

The passages in which ‘minister,’ ‘to minister,’ 
are the renderings adopted in AV and RV, are the 
following: (i.) Of the ministry of angels, Mk 1% 
(|| Mt 4%) of Gyyedor denxdvouy airg, cf. Gn 28¥, 1 K 
19°, Dn 107, Jn 1°, Lk 228, He 14,1 P 1”. Christ’s 
nativity, His temptation, His agony, His resurrec- 
tion, His ascension, were. all accompanied b 
their sympathetic ministrations.—(ii.) Of Peter's 
wife’s mother, Mk 1* (|| Mt 8”, Lk 49) Sunkdver 
avrots at the Sabbath meal immediately after the 
fever left her. ‘Et nos ministremus Jesu’ (Jerome, 
quoted by Swete, i Joc.).—(iii.) Of the ministering 
women, Lk 8? (Mk 15%, Mt 27%) airives dunxdvouy 
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aire [avrots] éx ray irapxbyrwv a’rais, and continued 
doing so till the close of Christ’s life on earth. 
alrwes (=tales que) may imply that they had the 
heart as well as the means to minister to Him. 
Lk. has much to tell us about the women friends 
of Jesus (e.g. 10° 11?” 2377 24?2),_(iv.) The great 
sayings about service being the path to true great- 
k 9% mdvrwv didcovos, ‘minister of all,’ RV 
(not exactly || Mt 23%, Lk 2276-27), Mk 10% (Mt 
2076 28, which is followed by an extensive inter- 
polation of a similar tenor in Dé, Hastings’ DB, 
Kal yap 6 vids 
TOU avOpwrrov ovK HAGE DiakovnO7jvat adda SiaKxovfjcar.— 
Promotion to true greatness is not effected by such 
‘the princes of the 
Gentiles’ to gain or to retain supreme power ; nor 
does it depend on an act of partiality, such as the 
sons of Zebedee imagined might be exercised in 
It is 
regulated by fixed spiritual laws, or by the general 
principle that honour comes in the Kingdom of 
As ‘to get pleasure 
you must forget it’ (Seth, Eth. Principles, 66; 
W. L. Davidson, Theism, 372), so to be great you 
must cease to think of greatness and humble your- 
self to serve others, which includes the being quick 
to discern and open-hearted to minister to their 
needs, even to the sacrificing of yourself for their 
who shall have the highest place in 
God’s household are they who take the duties of its 
humblest member, the dod\os, upon themselves ; 
and they who shall be qualified to sit down at the 
feast of salvation are they who fulfil the work of 
the didcovos at table, who wait upon those whom 
God regards as His guests, and minister to their 
Jesus sets forth 
this principle in the most touching manner as that 
He is Himself the 
living embodiment of the truth which He teaches. 
In saying that He ‘came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister,’ He does not mean that the 
ministrations He is receiving are not welcome, 
but He defines the main object of His sojourning 
in this world, and speaks of Himself not as the 
Guest whom the whole world will delight to 
honour, but as the humble attendant upon those 
who are in want ; not as the Benefactor who is to 
be raised by men to the highest earthly glory, but 
as One who is come to serve them (seeing that 
on account of the state they are in there is no 
other way in which He can effectually and com- 
serve them) by the surrender of life itself 
This was Jesus’ path to the most 
It led to there being given Him 
by God ‘the name which is above every name’ 
(Ph 2%, cf. He 2°), and also to His receiving from 
man the undying homage of his heart, together 
with the confession of the tongue that his highest 
ideal of human goodness and service is now realized 
So, when we follow His example and 
are lifted out of ourselves by His Spirit of minister- 
ing love, everything that came to Him will come 
to us, according to the measure in which we, who 
are infinitely inferior to Him, will be found meet 
for it, -God’s approval of our life, increasing influ- 
é eatness which consists 
in our becoming better able to elevate and bless 
our fellow-men (cf. Caird, Univ. Serm. 260), and to 
by leading 
which may 
also comprehend the power to minister to them 
in a higher state of being (cf. Mt 2571, Lk 1917).* 
ov dunkovnjoapév cor; those 
words supplement in a solemn. way the sayings just 
upon. Ministering love is not only the 
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path to true greatness, it is also the indispensable 


* * My idea of heaven is the perpetual ministry of one soul to 
another’ (Tennyson, Memoir by his Son, ii. 421). 
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condition of future exaltation with Christ. He 
who ‘for our sakes became poor,’ who turned 
the light of His infinite pity upon the world of 
hunger, poverty, and misery, still calls the hungry 
and poor and miserable ‘ His brethren,’ and accounts 
their cause His own. Not to have ministered to 
their needs is not to have ministered to His (cf. 
Lowell, ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal’; and ‘The 
Legend of St. Martin’s Cloak,’ Farrar, Lives of the 
Fathers, i. 630). At His coming in glory, Christ 
will declare His love to those who have loved, and 
will admit them as ‘joint-heirs with Himself’; but 
He will reject as unmeet for companionship with 
Him those who have not taken the position among 
their fellow-men which He preiee them how to 
take when He said, ’Eyw 6é eluc év péow tudy ws 6 
Siaxovar (Lk 2277, cf. Jn 13°).—These sayings of Jesus 
virtually create a new standard of social ethics. 
They give to the prophetic teaching of the OT on 
considerate and brotherly conduct (197, see W. R. 
Smith, Proph.! 160, 407; Driver, Sermons on OT, 
221, 232) the breadth and completeness which it 
yet lacked. ‘If we wish to feel the contrast of the 
Pagan and the Christian ideals of greatness, we 
have only to compare the Aristotelian picture of 
the peyaddyuxos, the proud aristocrat who lives to 
prove his independence and superiority, with that 
other picture of a Life that poured itself out in 
the service of others’ (Seth, Zth. Principles, 264). 


Later Stoicism ‘sometimes expressed with much warmth the 
recognition of the universal fellowship and natural mutual 
claims of human beings as such’ (Sidgwick, Hist. of Ethics, 
120), but this was really inconsistent with the hard isolation 
of the individual that was the fundamental basis of Stoicism 
(Lightfoot on Ph2, ‘St. Paul and Seneca,’ 296), and the 
practical results of such teaching were small (Lecky, Hurop. 
Morals 12, ii. 78-79). Numerous coincidences are found between 
the teaching of Jesus and the humane sayings of Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. But, as Lightfoot observes 
(l.c. 291), ‘an expression or a maxim, which detached from its 
context offers a striking resemblance to the ethics of the Gospel, 
is found to have a wholly different bearing when considered in 
its proper relations.’ Stoicism was wholly wanting in humility, 
which is the very foundation of ministering love as taught by 
Jesus (cf. Westcott in Smith’s DB ii. 857, iii. 1380). With 
Him, such love is not an occasional precept of benevolence, but, 
as Harnack says (What is Christianity ? 98), it is ‘the religious 
maxim.” 

The following passages will show some of the results pro- 
duced by our Lord’s teaching in Christian thought and life. 
There are differences of dicxovies (1 Co 12°), but the manifold 
faculties for ‘the work of ministering’ are gifts from the 
Exalted Lord (Eph 412), and each disciple has received a gift of 
some kind to be laid out in Christian service (1 P 410-11), Some 
are called to the ministry of the word (Ac 64, 2 Co 36 64, Col 417, 
1 Th 32, 2 Ti 45), to testify the gospel of the grace of God (Ac 
2024) and win men to faith (1 Co 35); God has committed to 
such ‘the ministry of reconciliation’ (2 Co 518). Some as 
attendants and comrades can strengthen the hands of those 
engaged in this work: St. Paul was thus helped by Timothy 
and Erastus (Ac 1922), by Tychicus (Eph 621, Col 47), by Onesi- 
phorus (2 Ti 118), by Mark (2 Ti 411), by Onesimus (Philem 1%), 
Some can render invaluable help in the local churches, as 
Stephanas and his household at Corinth (1 Co 1615), and Phaebe 
at Cenchrew (Ro 161), Ministering to the wants of the poor, 
the sick, the stranger, the prisoner, was constantly called for 
(Ac 61-2, Ro 127, He 610, cf. 1034, Rev 219). A collection (two 
are mentioned) is a diexovie (Ac 1129 1225, Ro 1531, 2 Co 84.19. 20 
gl. 12.13), and St. Paul speaks of his journey in charge of the 
latter as itself a part of the ministration (Ro 1525 ropevoucs . . . 
Siaxova rois &yios, see Gifford’s note). The above passages show 
that ‘a faithful minister of Christ’ (Col 17, cf. 1 Ti 46) is one who 
combines with the stated ministry of the gospel the service of 
his fellow-men in things temporal and external.—Thus d:cxoves, 
diexoveiv, in showing men the path to greatness, have themselves 
attained to greatness. It is true of words as well as of persons, 
that God as revealed in Christ ‘hath exalted them of low 
degree’ (Lk 152), 
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MINISTRY.—The word ‘ministry’ as now used 
in English has two leading senses: (#) service ren- 
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dered, and (0) an official class, especially ecclesi- 
astical. The latter has no place in this discussion, 
which has regard to the public service rendered by 
our Lord during His life on earth. In this con- 
nexion it describes both the period of the service 
and its contents. The word comes from the Latin 
minister, properly an adjective, but in its substan- 
tive use signifying an ‘attendant’ or ‘servant’ 
who usually performed services of a personal and 
more or less menial nature. It was also some- 
times used of public or religious functionaries. 
In Greek there are three words which more 
or less nearly correspond to the Latin minister, 
namely, didxovos, Necroupyds, vanpérys. See pre- 
(ceding article. 

i. The Nature of our Lord’s Ministry.—In the 
‘mind of Jesus Himself there lay the ideas of both 
sacrifice and service as the essential principles of 
His mission among men. 

14. The first element to be noticed is service. 
This presents a threefold aspect: (a) It was not- 
ably and characteristically a ministry of teaching. 
The frequent mention of His teaching, the reports 
of His discourses and sayings, and the fact that 
He was often called ‘Teacher,’ emphasize as all- 
important this function of His ministry. The 
varied character, the weighty contents, the mar- 
vellous power and the sweet charm of His teaching, 
are familiar thoughts to students of His life. But 
we must remember also the arduous nature of this 
work. The bodily toil, the mental strain, the 
spiritual intensity, all were great; and these were 
increased by the constant opposition of critics and 
foes, and by slowness of comprehension on the part 
of His friends. (6) But incidental to and accom- 


panying this work of teaching was Christ’s great 
ministry of help and healing. All the narratives 
show how large a place this occupied in His public 


life. Here, too, His labours were vast in sum, and 
made extraordinary demands—as many indica- 
tions show—upon His sympathy and strength. 
(c) Closely related to His teaching, but not exactly 
identical with it, was our Lord’s ministry of fouwnd- 
ing His Church. The selection and training of His 
Apostles and other disciples, involving many de- 
tails of precept in regard to both the principles 
and the positive institutions of the Kingdom of 
God, were elements of the first importance in the 
earthly work of Jesus. 

2. The other element is that of sacrifice. This 
was no less prominent in the ministry of Jesus 
than service. (a) In the Synopties there is a pro- 
gress of thought in regard to the fact and meaning 
of His sufferings. After Peter’s confession near 
Cesarea Philippi, Jesus began to impress on His 
disciples the certainty of His approaching death 
(Mt 16'% 7); at the Transfiguration, Moses and 
Elijah talked with Him of His ‘decease (odos) 
which he was to accomplish at Jerusalem’ (Lk 
93!) ; soon after (Mt 177%) He again spoke of His 
coming death. The self-giving character of His 
sufferings is indicated in the manner in whch they 
‘are spoken of in Lk 9”-*4, Mt 20”, as compared 
with Lk 12°; and the severity of this experience 
as being something more than death alone, how- 
ever painful, is indicated in the passages noted, 
and powerfully enforced by the Agony in Gethse- 
mane and the events of the Crucifixion. Finally, 
the atoning value of Christ’s sacrifice is pointed 
out in Mt 20%—the words ‘and give his life a 
}ransom for many,’ and in the accounts of the Last 
Supper (Mt 2627 28, Mk 14%, Lk 2219-20), (6) In the 
Fourth Gospel the sacrificial note is even more 
distinct. It appears in the announcement of the 
Forerunner (Jn 1: %), in the great saying to Nico- 
demus (3416), in the discourse at Capernaum 
(6. 3%. 48-51), in the parable of the Good Shepherd 
(1011; 15.17.18) in the remarks on the visit of the 
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Greeks (12°83), and in the words of comfort to 
the disciples (15!%). _(c) How strongly the Lord 
must have impressed this view of His ministry 
upon the minds of His disciples, is shown in utter- 
ances of Peter and of Paul in their addresses and 
in their Epistles, in the elaborate argument of the ~ 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and in the representations 
of the Lamb in the Apocalypse. 

ii. The Extent of our Lord’s Ministry. — In 
regard to the extent of the public ministry of 
Jesus, three main questions present themselves: 
How long did it last? How much territory did it 
cover? How much labour did it include? 

4. Duration.—On the point of duration the 
principal things to be considered are the limits, 
the dates, and the resultant theories of scholars. 
(1) The limits of the public ministry of Jesus are 
properly placed between His baptism and His 
burial, leaving out at the beginning the thirty 
years of retirement and preparation at Nazareth, 
and at the end the forty days of occasional ap- 
pearances after His resurrection. The determina- 
tion of the time between is a hard problem. 

(2) The principal dates to be determined in our 
Lord’s life are those of His birth, baptism, and 
crucifixion—the duration of the ministry depend- 
ing upon the latter two, but involving the first. 
If it were possible to fix with certainty any two 
of these, the problem would practically be solved ; 
or, if even one could be placed beyond doubt, it 
would be greatly simplified. But as a matter of 
fact scholars have never been able to decide posi- 
tively on any one of the dates. A full discussion 
is not called for here (see art. DATES), but the 
salient points must be presented. 

(a) For the Birth of Jesus, we know that it 
occurred in the reign of the emperor Augustus 
(Lk 21-6), and not long before the death of Herod 
the Great (Mt 21%). Herod died probably not 
later than B.C. 4, as is made out from statements 
of Josephus (see DATES), and thus it appears that 
by an early error (of Dionysius Exiguus, an abbot 
of the 6th cent.) the generally accepted era of 
Christ’s birth has been irrevocably fixed a few 
years later than the actual time. The probable 
date of the Nativity is somewhere between B.C. 6 
and 4. 

(6) For the Baptism, we know that it took place 
at some time within the ‘fifteenth year of Tiberius 
Cesar’ (Lk 3! 2), for this was the time that John 
began to baptize, and Jesus was among those who 
received the rite at his hands (Mt 3%, Mk 1°, Lk 
32); but none of the accounts gives any definite 
note as to the exact point during the ministry of 
John when the baptism occurred. St. Luke states 
(3) that ‘Jesus when he began (presumably His 
ministry or teaching) was about thirty years old.’ 
But neither His exact age nor the exact point of 
His ‘beginning’ is indicated. The probability is 
that He was either just thirty, or from one to 
three years past that—hardly under thirty. So 
that here we have no certain number of years to 
add to the already uncertain year of the Lord’s 
birth. If we take B.c. 4 as the Birth date and 
add thirty years, it brings us to A.D. 26 as the pro- 
bable year of the baptism; but if St. Luke’s ‘about 
thirty’ be extended two years, it would be 28. 
Now, as to the ‘fifteenth year of Tiberius,’ that 
was probably the year 28, but may have been 26. 
Augustus died in A.D. 14 (Aug. 19), and, if the 
beginning of the reign of his successor Tiberius be 
reckoned from that date, the ‘fifteenth year’ would 
begin in ‘Aug. 28, and the baptism of Jesus would be 
at some time in the twelve months following. But 
it is possible that St. Luke dates the beginning of 
Tiberius’ reign from the time he was associated in 
the government with Augustus, 7.e. in A.D. 12; 
and so the ‘fifteenth year’ could begin in Aug. 26. 
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On this, however, it is proper to remark that 
the more common mode of reckoning would be 
from the actual sole reign, and not from the 
previous association of an emperor in the govern- 
ment. 

(c) For the Crucifixion, we know that it occurred 
during the governorship of Pontius Pilate in Judea 
(all the Evangelists), and this administration 
covered about ten years, from A.D. 26 to 36. 
Other data ‘(see DATES) help to fix upon near 
the central part of this period as the time of the 
Crucifixion, between 28 and 31, more likely 29 
or 30. 

(3) These uncertainties have given rise among 
scholars to a number of different theories of the 
duration of our Lord’s ministry. It will be sufli- 
cient to mention three, among which choice, accord- 
ing to what seems to be the greatest probability, 
should be made. 

(a) The short period theory. This assigns but a 
little over a year to the ministry. According to 
it, the Baptism probably occurred early in the 
ton 29, that is, during the fifteenth year of 

iberius, reckoning that to have begun in Aug. 28, 
and the Baptism to have taken place early in the 
year following. The first Passover (Jn 2%) came 
soon after, and the last Passover just a year 
later. Between these two Passovers lay the whole 
ministry, hence this theory is called the bipaschal 
view. To obtain this result, the feast of Jn 5! is 
held not to be a Passover; the text of Jn 64 is 
regarded as incorrect (on slight documentary evi- 
dence), and read as omitting ‘of the passover,’ and 
so leaving this also an unnamed feast. After dis- 
posing of these two feasts, the order of feasts men- 
tioned in John is fixed as follows: Passover (2°), 
A.D. 29; Pentecost (51), nameless or omitted (6%), 
Tabernacles (7?), Dedication (10%), and Passover 
(11°), spring of A.D. 30. With this scheme de- 
rived from the Fourth Gospel, the data furnished 
by the Synoptics is made to harmonize by slight- 
ing the indications of a time of nearly ripe grain 
(Mt 121, Mk 28, Lk 61), which it is hard to locate 
if there were only two Passovers in the whole 
series of events. But this theory is defended (see 
von Soden in Encyc. Bibl.) on the following 
grounds: (i.) That the correct interpretation of 
the ‘fifteenth year’ of Tiberius is from the date 
of his sole reign, and therefore is A.D, 28-29, 
(ii.) The events of the Gospel narrative are too 
meagre to have extended over more than a year. 
(iii.) This view was held by many of the Fathers 
as early as the 2nd century. The only one of 
these grounds that has any real force is the first, 
and as to that it may be replied that we are not 
compelled to put the Crucifixion in 30, and thereby 
limit the time to one year. The second ground is 
entirely subjective—to many other scholars it 
seems far too short a time for all the events (with 
their implications of others and of intervals) to 
have taken place. As to the third ground, it may 
be said that the Fathers were not unanimous, and 
they had only the same data for forming opinions 
that modern and. more accurate chronologers 
have. Besides its inadequacy to account for all 
the facts, this theory deals in an arbitrary way 
with the text of Jn 64 and with the indication 
furnished by the incident of the grain fields (Mt 
12! ete.). 

(6) The long period theory. 'This holds that 
there were four Passovers in the ministry, and is 
hence called the guadripaschal theory. It dates 
from Eusebius in the 4th cent., and is held by 
many modern scholars. This takes the unnamed 
feast of Jn 5' to be a Passover, holds to the com- 
monly received text of Jn 64, puts the Baptism early 
in 27 and the Crucifixion in 30, thus making the 
ministry extend over three years. But there is 
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difference of arrangement of details even among 
those who hold this view, and it is not at all 
certain that the feast of Jn 5' can be fixed as a 
Passover. 

(c) The medium period theory. This holds that 
the feast of Jn 5! is not a Passover, and that there 
were only tliree Passovers in the ministry—so the 
tripaschal theory. As to what feast it was, and as 
to the arrangement of all the details, there is much 
difference among the advocates of the medium 
period. But from a year and a half to two and a 
half is the time allowed by those who reject both 
the other theories. If the Baptism occurred in the 
autumn of 28 or early spring of 29, then to get in 
three Passovers it will be necessary to put the 
Crucifixion in 31—to which there are serious ob- 
jections. But if the Baptism was in 26-27, then 
the Crucifixion could be assigned to 29, which is 
not improbable. It must be said in view of all 
these difficulties, that no positive convictions in 
regard to the duration of the ministry are, in the 
present state of knowledge, tenable, but the pro- 
babilities are upon the whole in favour of a ministry 
of more than one and less than three years’ dura- 
tion. 

2. Localities. —In regard to the topographical 
extent of our Lord’s ministry we have a much 
simpler question to deal with. His labours ex- 
tended throughout Palestine, and on a few occa- 
sions to contiguous lands. (a) Judea, in several 
different places, and more especially Jerusalem, 
witnessed some of His most important deeds and 
teachings. (6) Galilee, however, was the principal 
scene of His teaching and healing wore The 
Lake and its cities,—Capernaum with others,— 
Nazareth, Cana, and other towns and a number of 
villages, the plains and mountains of populous 
Galilee shared in the deeds of His busy life. Two 
certainly, and probably three, separate tours of 
the whole of Galilee are mentioned: (1) Mt 4”, 
Mk 1%, Lk 4“; (2) Lk 8'; (3) Mt 9%, Mk 6%,— 
though it is possible that (2) and (3) are the same. 
(c) In passing through Samaria several times (Jn 
44% Lk 9° 174) He paused to perform some work 
of mercy. (d) Into Tisiela, ‘the region of Tyre 
and Sidon,’ He went at least once (Mt 15%, Mk 
74). (e) Several visits to districts contiguous to’ 
Galilee, to the east and north, are mentioned, 
namely, the visit to Gerasa or Gadara during His 
Galilean ministry (Mt 87, Mk 51, Lk 8), to Deca- 
polis (Mk 71), to the unknown Magadan (Mt 15%) 
or Dalmanutha (Mk 8), and Ceesarea-Philippi (Mt 
1615, Mk 8”). (f) In regard to the region beyond 
the Jordan commonly known as Perea, there are 
interesting notices, but some uncertainties. The 
first notice is in the account of John’s baptism as 
taking place at Bethany beyond Jordan (Jn 1”). 
Much later there was a ministry of uncertain 
duration in Perea (Jn 10%, Lk 137%), and still 
later a journey through the same region on His 
last visit to Jerusalem (Mt 191, Mk 10). 

3. Labowrs.—The extent of our Lord’s ministry 
is also to be regarded from the point of view of 
the labours He performed during its course. (a) 
The actual labours recorded by the Evangelists 
are considerable in sum. (6) That these were only 
samples and specimens of His work is distinctly 
and repeatedly implied. (c) Pointed allusions to 
the magnitude of His work are frequent (Mt 4°, 
Mk 1° 34, Lik 41415, and many similar passages). 
(d@) There are many indications of the insistent 
demands upon His attention (e.g. Mk 1°%-%7 212 
37-920 and similar ones), of His weariness and 
need of rest (Jn 4%, Mk 4° 6%0-82, and others), 
once of the anxiety of His relatives (Mk 37%), 
(e) The enormous amount of His unrecorded 
labours is distinctly asserted (Jn 21%). 

The following conspectus may serve to present 
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in clearer view some of the points already dis- 
cussed : 


I. | The Thirty 


Birth to Bap- 
Years. 


tism. 


Bethlehem. 
Egypt. 
Nazareth. 


B.C. 5 or 
4 to A.D. 
26 or 28. 


Il. | Opening 
Scenes. 


Baptism to 
First Miracle. 


Beyond Jordan.) 26 or 28. 
Wilderness. 
Judea. 


Cana of Galilee. 


Ill. First Miracle to 
Beginning of 
Work in Gali- 
lee. 


; Earlier 
Ministry. 


Between 
27 and 29. 


Capernaum. 
Jerusalem. 
Samaria. 


IV. | Central 


Preceding 
Ministry. 


Events and 
First Tour in 
Galilee. 


Nazareth. 

Capernaum. 

Other Cities of 
Galilee. 


Probably 
28, 29. 


Events con- 
nected with 
Srconp Tour 
in Galilee. 


Cities and Vil- 
lages of Gali- 
lee. 

Gadara. 

Nazareth. 


TuHirD ‘Tour, 
and Depart- 
ure from Gali- 
lee. 


Cities and Vil- 0 
lages. The 
Lake. Caper- 
naum. ‘Tyre 
and ___ Sidon. 
Decapolis. 
Cesarea Phil- 
ippi. 


V. | Later 
Ministry. 


Close of Gali- 
lean Ministry 
to Triumphal 
Entry. 


Galilee. 
Judea. 
Perea. 


Probably 
29 or 30. 


VI. | Closing 


Scenes. 


Jerusalem and ae 
vicinity. 


Triumphal 
Entry to 
Crucifixion 
and Burial. 


VIL. | The Forty | Resurrection to | Jerusalem. 


Days. Galilee. 


Olivet. 


Ascension. 


iii. Results of our Lord’s Ministry.— When 
we attempt to sum up the results of our Lord’s 
ministry, we have to distinguish between those 
which were gathered during His life and those 
which have been maturing through the centuries 
following. 

1. During His life.—Briefly, we should here have 
in mind: (a) the multitudes who were reached by 
His personal influence both in His teaching and 
His healing; (6) the number of particular ad- 
herents won, including the Twelve and all other 
disciples mentioned in the Gospels, together with 
those mentioned or alluded to in the early chapters 
of Acts ; (c) the training of the Twelve for their 
work after His departure ; and (d) the establish- 
ing of the institutions of the Kingdom of God— 
preaching, the ordinances, the Church. 

2. Since His ascension.—The history of Chris- 
tianity for nineteen centuries only partially de- 
scribes the outcome of Christ’s short ministry upon 
earth. It is indeed a commonplace, but withal a 
glorious truth, to say that no other term of service 
in any man’s life, whether longer or shorter, was 
ever so potent an influence or so formative a force 
for all that is best in human affairs. 


LirsrATURE.—The Lives of Christ, esp. Andrews, The Life of 
our Lord; Broadus, Harmony of the Gospels, with Notes on 
dates by A. T. Robertson ; art. ‘Chronology’ in Hastings’ DB 


(Turner) and in Hncyc. Bibl. (von Soden), and the fiterature 
adduced ; art. in The Biblical World (Chicago) for Dec. 1905, 


by Professor Votaw. E. C. DARGAN. 


MINSTRELS.—See FLUTE-PLAYERS. 


MINT (jdv0cu0v, mentha) is mentioned only in 
Mt 23% and the parallel passage Lk 11%, where 
it is represented as being subject to tithe. It is a 
familiar garden herb, belonging to the natural 
order Labiate. The species commonly grown in 
Palestine is horse-mint (IZ. sylvestris), and there 
can be little doubt that this is the mint of Serip- 
ture. It is extensively used for culinary purposes, 
and is also highly valded as a carminative. Mint 
was probably one of the ‘bitter herbs’ with which 
the Paschal lamb was eaten. 

Hucu DUNCAN. 


MIRACLES.—The process of thought and re- 
search, both theological and scientific, has led to a 
position where belief in the actuality, in the career 
of Jesus, of those remarkable activities and mani- 
festations summed up under the comprehensive and 
popular term ‘miracle,’ is made possible if not 
inevitable. "The prevailing negative attitude of 
science shows signs of being abandoned in view of 
enlarging understanding of the possibilities both 
in Matter and in Spirit, and theology is coming to 
see that the miraculous events recorded of Him 
who was the Son of God and the Regenerator of 
the Race must not be conceived of as in any sense 
or degree a violation of the order of Nature; and 
that viewed in this way they become, instead of 
difficulties and stumbling-blocks in the way of 
faith, some of its most convincing reinforcements. 
It is scarcely too much to affirm that a belief in 
these occurrences as vital parts of the Christian 
revelation is rising, compared with which all 
previous belief is feeble and superficial. Without 
being unduly optimistic, we may anticipate that 
the ‘ages of faith’ in every department of Chris- 
tian truth, and not least in that of miracle, are 
yet to come. This consummation is being pre- 
pared for in modern conceptions of the Order of 
Nature, of Human Personality, and of the Divine 
Being. 

4, Modern conceptions of the Order of Nature. 
Christian advocates are becoming thoroughly dis- 
posed to accept unreservedly the scientific teaching 
of the Unity of Nature, carefully guarding the 
admission from being read as the Uniformity of 
Nature. They recognize and take account of the 
inalienable connexion between cause and effect by 
which the Universe consists. They do not regard 
the miracles of the Gospels as in the least degree 
arbitrary interruptions of the Order of Nature, 
but rather as a revelation of the infinite extent of 
that order. The ancient antagonism between the 
Natural and the Supernatural has broken down, 
and the two spheres are seen to be one, regarded 
from opposite poles. Grave objections lie against 
the term ‘supernatural,’ which is entirely un-Scrip- 
tural, and many modern thinkers prefer the term 
‘spiritual’ to express the animating and sustaining 
Power which pervades all things. Without the 
spiritual the physical universe has no ground of 
being, and nothing exists, not the least fraction of 
the material, still less anything of human affection 
and sympathy and personal life-force, apart from 
the Universal Life. If the term ‘ supernatural’ be 
retained, it must be on the distinct understanding 
that while all things may be conceived of as super- 
naturally sustained, it may with equal propriety 
be asserted that the whole Universe, including 
not only the physical but the mental, moral, and 
spiritual in human personality, is a part of the 
Order of Nature. The powers and sympathies that 
work in man cannot be separated from that order, 
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and it is most natural, most agreeable to the whole 
constitution of human nature, that it shall be 
animated, sustained, and governed by the Divine 
Power and Life. Men of science, moreover, are 
increasingly willing to admit the necessity of the 
spiritual and rational as the ultimate ground of 
the physical; and recent investigations into the 
make of the so-called ‘atom,’ and the vast poten- 
tialities of Matter, will further develop the distrust 
of all dogmatic. assertion that nothing in the nature 
of the events recorded in the Gospels and called 
‘miracles’ is possible or credible. Sir Oliver Lodge 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1902) writes : 


‘The root question or outstanding controversy between 
science and faith rests upon two distinct conceptions of the 
universe: the one, that of a self-contained and self-sufficient 
universe, with no outlook into or links with anything beyond, 
uninfluenced by any life or mind except such as is connected 
with a visible and tangible material body ; and the other con- 
ception, that of a universe lying open to all manner of spiritual 
influences, permeated through and through with a Divine spirit, 
guided and watched by living minds, acting through the medium 
of law indeed, but with intelligence and love behind the law; a 
universe by no means self-sufficient or self-contained, but with 
feelers at every pore groping into another supersensuous order 
of existence, where reign laws hitherto unimagined by science, 
but Jaws as real and as mighty as those by which the material 
universe is governed.’ 


2. The nature of Human Personality. — Re- 
searches, anthropological and psychological, into 
the nature and possibilities of man have greatly 
multiplied during the present generation, and 
something of the vast region of potentiality lying 
above and beneath and beyond all that is actually 
realized has been revealed. The conception of the 
ideal human personality has been immeasurably 
enlarged and exalted. Psychological investigation 
is only in its infancy, and yet enough has been 
arrived at to make it certain that the powers 
of humanity remain essentially unfathomed. Be- 
neath or above the ordinary consciousness of man, 
and beyond the powers which at present his will 
controls and organizes, are other and larger powers 
at present uncontrolled and unorganized by the 
personal force, but manifest in exceptional phases 
of human life, such as dreams, hypnosis, clairvoy- 
ance, clairaudience, somnambulism, or unwonted 
excitement and spiritual exaltation. We may 
call man, as we are acquainted with him, a person- 
ality, a living centre of original will and action, 
made in the image of the Deity. But yet it is far 
truer to regard him as a personality which has not 
yet arrived, the mere rudiment of a personality 
whose powers, as he controls them, reach out 
beyond his control to regions of potentiality as 
yet unrecognized, and showing that the true per- 
sonality is vastly aeoued and mightier than the 
present actual. ‘Man partly is, and wholly hopes 
to be. The powers at present possessed and con- 
trolled by man are the veriest suggestion of the 
powers that are his 'by right of nature, made as he 
was for intimate alliance with the Divine Being. 
But the perfect Personality was realized in the Son 
of Man who was also Son of God. The perfect 
Personality cannot be conceived of apart from the 
Divine Personality, for it is of the very essence of 
the Ideal Man that his nature shall be possessed and 
controlled by the Divine. By the Divine power 
the hnman nature consists. And the Lord Jesus 
plainly marked it as the essential condition of His 
power that He was morally and spiritually one 
with God. 

3. The Divine Natwre.—A wholesome feature of 
modern conceptions of the Being of God is their 
sense of mystery. Holding fast, on the one 
hand, to the essential knowableness of the Deity 
and to His self-revelation as the centre of all 
Divine action, theologians, on the other hand, 
admit the impossibility of giving dogmatic expres- 
sion to the mode of the Divine Being. ‘In mys- 


tery the soul abides,’ not only the Divine but even 
the human soul. But taking the teaching of the 
Lord Jesus, interpreted as it was by His life before 
God and man, and as it is by an increasing Chris- 
tian experience, they conceive of God as the In- 
finite Will and Intelligence that animates while it 
transcends the whole creation, visible and invisible, 
a Divine Presence ever seeking self-realization and 
self-revelation in His creation, in some true measure 
expressing Himself .in all the works of His hands, 
even in the non-human creation ; but most really 
of all in human life with its manifold sympathies 
and powers, actual and potential, conscious and 
sub-conscious (or super-conscious). The concep- 
tion is of a Living God present and active in all 
life, but supremely in the nobler impulses and 
humanities that glorify mankind. In the life of 
men as they are, in their poor actual, the Divine 
Mind finds a real though feeble and fragmentary 
expression, and as that nature is developed and 
its latent powers are evoked and made part of the 
conscious life, is destined to find a fuller channel 
for its living action. And the nature which was 
fitted to be a complete channel, and more than 
channel—an active co-operator with Himself—the 
Divine Being, revealing Himself as Father, finds in 
Him who was perfectly one with man and at the 
same time morally, spiritually, and essentially one 
with God. 

In this fact, that the Divine Power dwelt in its 
fulness in the personality of Jesus, we find the 
unifying principle for all the miracles of the Gospels. 
The master-principle of them all is contained in 
our Lord’s own declaration, ‘If I by the finger of 
God cast out devils, then is the kingdom of God 
come upon you’ (Lk 11”). This declaration is in 
complete harmony with His repeated affirmations 
that the ultimate power by which He wrought 
His beneficent and mighty works was the same as 
that by which He knew and taught the truth—the 
Divine power dwelling in Him (Jn 51% % 141°), 

The great deeds of healing and of revelation 
were due to the direct action of the Infinite Life 
and active Power by which all things consist (1) on 
the nature of Jesus, and (2) through Him, so em- 
powered, upon the life of man and upon the world. 
Our Lord makes it perfectly plain that the mirac- 
ulous deeds were morally conditioned, were there- 
fore a moral achievement, and depended upon His 
living faith in and union with God. Of Himself 
He could do nothing (Jn 5”). But He also has the 
feeling and knowledge that in His own nature 
there was a potentiality of superhuman work- 
ing. And the chief point to emphasize is that the 
Personality of Jesus cannot be conceived of even 
momentarily as apart from the Divine Life. He 
perfectly lived in God. The purpose of all was to 
accomplish the Divine will by the establishment 
of His Kingdom among men. Here and elsewhere 
the miracles are represented, not as an arbitrary 
putting forth of a supernatural power altogether 
out of relation to any human capacity or possi- 
bility, but as arising spontaneously out of the 
unique relation He sustained to the Infinite Life ; 
not as something given, while it could have been 
withheld, for the sake of commending the moral 
and spiritual and personal claims of Jesus, but as 
vital and essential parts of the Divine Revelation. 
The evidential value of the work was secondary, 
the need of man and the Divine impulse primary. 

In order to get an intelligent faith in the Gospel 
miracles, it is of great consequence at what point 
we approach the problem. The important matter 
is to begin with the less obscure, with those works 
which are most closely and, obviously related to 
what may be called the innate forces of human 
nature. This gives us as our starting-point the 
healing works of Jesus. Careful study must be 
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given to the principles and methods employed 
in these cases of restoration from sickness, in- 
firmity, and distress. A growing disposition is 
evident to receive these as genuinely historical, on 
the ground that they are not in themselves incon- 
ceivable, related as they are to the forces per- 
ceived to be at work in the complex nature of man. 
Psychical research has brought, and is more fully 
bringing, to light a vast wealth of resource in the 
depths and heights of human personality. And a 
close study of the method of Jesus convinces us 
that He worked upon this complex nature (see art. 
CuRES). His miracles were not simply the output 
of an alien force, but the living exercise of a Divine 
force, deeply akin to all human powers, already 
working in the capacities, sympathies, and life- 
ties of humanity, utilizing the known in all their 
unknown ramifications, and also the unknown and 
unsuspected. These works are no less Divine be- 
cause they are not emphasized as supernatural, 
the Divine energy being more truly conceived of as 
the normal and natural. If these deepest prin- 
ciples which our Lord followed are duly recognized 
in our faith and conception, then the remaining 
miracles, most of which are rejected by many who 
receive the healings, become not only not incredible, 
but inevitable as the completion of a revelation 
otherwise essentially incomplete. One who has 
gained a rational and imaginative faith in the heal- 
ing of body and mind, by the incarnate pity and 
power of God in Christ Jesus, will be prepared to 
believe that it is extremely unlikely that Christ 
should so freely reveal the power of God in this 
sphere, and not go beyond to give visible expres- 
sion to the power that resides in and animates 
and at the same time controls all Nature. And 
those miracles which are associated with the life and 
career of Jesus, being wrought not so much by the 
power of our Lord, as by the Divine Power acting 
upon Him, have a strong presumption in their 
favour, congruous as they are with the whole 
method of His mighty works and with the one 
revelation given in Him. 

A. MrRAcLes oF JEsus.—4. Our Lord's own 
description of them.—A distinction must be made 
between what Jesus Himself said of the miracles 
and the description given by the people of the time, 
who were under the influence of low and vulgar 
ideas of a Divine revelation, and by the Evangelists, 
who were not altogether emancipated from current 
conceptions. (1) It must be borne in mind that 
the Synoptics give very few specific terms which 
our Lord applied to His own supernormal action. 
They are the record of His deeds, not of His speech 
concerning them. But the Evangelists’ description 
may be taken without much deduction as a faithful 
reflexion of the Master’s usage. Jesus does refer 
to His works, as in Mt 16°: 1°; He speaks of casting 
out demons by the Spirit of God (Mt 1278) or by the 
finger of God (Lk 11°), and declares that ‘this kind’ 
(rodro dé 7d yévos) goeth not out except by prayer 
(Mt 172 TR). 
its blessed result, without characterizing it by any 
specific term. (2) His favourite term for them, 
according to the Fourth Gospel, was épya, ‘works’ 
(Jn 5°8 105. 82. 87.88) He uses the same word also 
of the good and beautiful acts of others (xaddv 
épyov, Mk 14°). He makes no great distinction 
between His ordinary works of merey and the 
extraordinary, regarding them all alike as wrought 
simply and naturally in the way of His life and 
vocation. The miracles were not the highest 
works ; they belong to a lower level of manifesta- 
tion as compared with His moral and spiritual 
revelation of God (Jn 14"). But He also qualifies 
épya: ‘the works that none other man did’ (Jn 
15*4), probably including under that category the 
healing and other mighty deeds. Utility was the 
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chief element in His view of all His deeds and 
actions. (3) He also calls them duvdues (‘ powers’ 
or ‘mighty works’), emphasizing the striking 
manifestation of Divine Power overpassing all 
human capacity (Mt 11"). The Evangelists also 
commonly employ this term (Mt 13°, Mk 65). 
(4) He also speaks of His works as cnyeia, ‘signs’ 
(Jn 6%), carefully separating Himself from the 
popular estimate of what constituted a Divinely 
significant act (see art. SIGN). The Fourth Gospel 
consistently applies this word to the works of 
Jesus. Probably we must see in the fact a feature 
due to prolonged reflexion on the events in the 
light of after-history. But the term is singularly 
fitting to describe the Divinely significant works of 
our Lord as signs of another and higher order of 
things, leading on the thought and imagination 
to higher spheres of being, fuller powers of soul, 
Diviner possibilities for humanity. (5) The word 
tépara (‘prodigies’) is never applied by Jesus to 
His own working. Only once He uses the word, 
and then to disavow the idea involved in it and 
to sever His action from it (Jn 4). In the Apoca- 
lyptic discourse these répara are associated with 
false Christs and false prophets (Mt 24%, Mk 13”). 
(6) The popular use of onuwetoy was most akin to 
the répas. With this the English word ‘ miracle’ 
has most affinity. It is not the equivalent of any 
word used by Jesus. The AV uses it to translate 
onuetoy and dvvams. The RV practically abandons 
it. The idea of the word ‘supernatural’ also is 
not found in the NT or in the whole Bible, and 
the term should be relegated to the region of the 
obsolete. The word ‘spiritual’ is an excellent sub- 
stitute, conserving the idea expressed by it with- 
out committing the mind to any untenable and 
indefensible philosophy. 

2. Characteristics of our Lord’s miracles.—Brietly, 
the features of the miracles which commend them 
to our judgment and affection may be stated as— 
(1) Spontaneity. They arise out of the occasion 
—are never deliberated, unless the raising of 
Lazarus be an exception (Jn 114), but spring from 
the present practical impulse of compassion and 
desire to help man, and the prompting of the Divine 
Spirit (Jn 2**, Lk 18-4 etc.) (2) High moral 
purpose. The miracles of Jesus ever sought the 
highest and Divinest ends, and were never ends in 
themselves, In all His works there were no signs 
of any ostentatious exercise of power. Sternly He 
forbade any public advertisement of His healings, 
etc., which might rouse the popular excitement. 
(3) Strong restraint in use of supernormal power. 
The Temptation of the wilderness witnesses to 
what was characteristic of all His life, His constant 
refusal to use His power for personal ease, gratifi- 
cation, or convenience. Nothing was done by ex- 
traordinary which could be done by ordinary means. 
(4) Moral dignity and congruity with the whole 
spirit and life of Jesus. His miracles spring out of 
His innermost nature, and reveal the moral_har- 
mony and winsomeness of His Person. Herein 
lies a most fruitful comparison with other alleged 
miracles, ecclesiastical and medizeval and modern. 
The vast majority of these latter fail to commend 
themselves to us as worthy exercises of a Divine 
power. The criterion must not, however, be un- 
duly pressed, for natures differ widely in what 
they regard as morally fitting and suitable for 
Divine action. But, employed broadly, it may 
help us to discriminate between alleged miraculous 
events as to how far they are worthy of credence. 
(5) Helpfulness to mankind was the abiding char- 
acteristic of our Lord’s miracles. In most cases 
they were wrought for the immediate succour of 
suffering humanity, and for the revelation, in and 
through this, of the Divine love and pity. In 
His works on the non-human world also the need 
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of man was continually served, more especially his 
need for vision of the higher facts of existence. 
His action never issued in meaningless marvels or 
needless wonders and in those that seem farthest 
removed from the requirements of mankind a 
revelation was given of the kind of power which 
animated and sustained all nature, and ordered its 
course. 

3. The whole texture of the Gospel narratives 
is complicated unith the supernormal. ‘They pre- 
suppose a unique relation to God in Jesus, and His 
possession of a miracle-working power. ‘In most 
of the reports the action of Jesus is so interwoven 
with unmistakably authentic words, that the two 
elements cannot be separated’ (A. B. Bruce, art. 
‘Jesus’ in Lnecyc. Bibl.). If excision be made from 
the Evangelic records (1) of all that directly nar- 
rates His unique action as a healer and wonder- 
worker, (2) of all that presupposes the possibility 
and actuality of such unique action, (3) of all that 
testifies to His authority and power due to a unique 
relation to God—the Gospels are left bald and bare 
and mutilated beyond description. The very warp 
and woof of the fabric is destroyed. 


As an example, apply the process to Mk 1-3. As a residue 
we have— 

1. The account of the Baptist’s preaching (without the refer- 
ence to the prophetic witness). 

2. The Baptism of John (robbed of the spiritual endowment 
of Jesus and its accompaniments). 

8. The bare mention of a temptation in the wilderness (with 
angels excluded. The story cannot be filled up by reference to 
the other Evangelists, for their account presupposes a miracle- 
working power in Jesus). 

4. John’s imprisonment, and announcement of the Kingdom 
by Jesus. 

5. Call of Peter, Andrew, James, and John. 

6. Teaching of Jesus in the synagogue, and spread of His 
fame (the latter left like a pyramid on its apex without the 
restoration of the demoniac). 

7. Entrance to house of Peter (healing of wife’s mother ex- 
cluded), 

8. Account of solitary pee (with no action of Jesus to 
account for such prolonged prayer). 

9. Preaching in synagogue (mere repetition apart from heal- 
ing of leper and casting out devil). 

10. Account of sudden popularity (with no adequate reason 
given for it). — 

11. Another repetition of the statement that He taught the 
people (23-12 all being excised as entirely complicated with 
miracle). 

12. Call of Matthew. 

18. Conflict with scribes and Pharisees in regard to eating 
and drinking with publicans and sinners, and fasting, and His 
teaching consequent thereon. 

14. Pharisees and Herodians take counsel to kill Him (but no 
reason given—the healing of withered hand being removed). 

15. Withdrawal of Jesus (following by multitude being 
omitted because of motive given in v.§), 

16. Call of disciples (commission reduced to preaching and 
teaching. Teaching in 320-30 cut out as entirely dependent on 
His exorcism of demons). 

17. Teaching of true relationship to Himself (strongly savour- 
ing of presumption, apart from reasons which have disappeared 
in process of excision). 

The whole narrative is rendered colourless and dislocated, the 
only section which is left fairly unmutilated being 219-28, ‘That 
the healing ministry was not only a fact, but a great outstand- 
ing fact, is attested by the popularity of Jesus and by. the 
various theories which were invented to account for the remark- 
able phenomena’ (A. B. Bruce, /.c.), The above analysis forcibly 
illustrates this assertion. 


4, Chronological list of miracles of Jesus. 


(a) PRELIMINARY PERIOD, FROM BAPTISM TO 


CALL OF LEADING APOSTLES. 

FOUND IN 
1. Water made wine . P . Sy SAO 
2. Cleansing of the Temple. . =, ons 
3. Son of nobleman restored . 5 » wn. 


(b) Firs? PERIOD OF GALILZAN MINISTRY, 
TO DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Escape from hostile crowd 
. Draught of fishes. P 
. Capernaum demoniac . 
. Peter’s wife’s mother. 
. General healings and exorcisms 
. Leper 5 . - 5 F 
. Palsied man 


. . . . 
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. Impotent man of Bethesda Sd a 
. Man with withered hand a . | Mk. 
. General healings and exorcisms . . | Mk, 
. Centurion’s servant A é cy 
. Son of widow of Nain raised . 

. General healings and exorcisms 

. Dumb demoniac healed . 

. Tempest stilled pte ie : 
. Gadarene demoniac or demoniacs . 
. Raising of Jairus’ daughter 

. Issue of blood . @ z é 

. Two blind men healed . . 


(c) SECOND PERIOD OF GALILAAN MINISTRY, 
T0 ITS CLOSE. 


FOUND IN 
. Five thousand fed . . . . | Mt. | Mk., Lk. 
. Jesus walks on sea . 3 * - | Mt.| Mk! .. 
. Daughter of Syro-Pheenician woman | Mt. | Mk. 
. Deaf and dumb restored . 5 ; cate a) 
. General healing of infirmities a DEES Ih ve 
. Four thousand fed “ ‘ - | Mt. | Mk. 
. Blind man restored . “ ; 2 fe) p (MEE Wo ace 
. Deaf and dumb epileptic - | Mt. | Mk.| Lk. 
. Stater in fish’s mouth . at) DEG. MS) 2 


(d) MINISTRY IN JUDHA AND PERAA. 


. Man blind from birth restored 
. Impotent woman restored . 
. Man with dropsy healed . ° 
. Ten lepers cleansed . 
. Lazarus raised . 5 “ FS 
37. Two blind men near Jericho . 


(e) CLOSING DAYS OF LIFE. 


Mk. | 


FOUND IN 
38. Withering of fig-tree e ° - | Mt. PY nes ve 
89. Cleansing of Temple . . - | Mt. ate 
40. Healing of Malchus . : . Se ral es . | Jn. 
41. Falling to ground of soldiers . * ne te oe) fea: 


Examining the above list, we may remark— 

(1) The same event is probably referred to in 2 
and 39. Possibly also, but on the whole not prob- 
ably, 3 and 14 refer to same healing. 

(2) Iistances which seem to come so near to 
familiar human experience as to need no assump- 
tion of miracle are 2, 4, 41. 

(3) In 31 no indication is given that the com- 
mand of Jesus was meant to be obeyed. It may 
readily have been understood by the disciple as a 
parabolic expression of the surety of providential 
care. 

(4) Cases where the reporting of the healing is 
so casual that nothing as to the method of Jesus 
can be securely built upon the narrative are 10, 12, 
33, 34, 40. The chief interest of the Evangelist 
lies in the other part of the story. In the case of 
Malchus, St. John, who reports the injury, makes 
no mention of any healing, and the interest of St. 
Luke is evangelical rather than medical, empha- 
sizing the generosity and compassion of Jesus. 

(5) ‘Nature miracles’ are found (a) in each 
period ; (6) in the Fourth Gospel; (c) in the Syn- 
optic tradition, both in the Double and Triple 
Synopsis. They are therefore as well attested as 
the works of healing. The walking on the sea is 
found in the Double Synopsis; the stilling of the 
storm and the withering of the fig-tree in the 
Triple Synopsis ; the feeding of the multitude in 
all four Gospels. 

(6) The healings of nervous diseases, which many 
are more willing to accept on the ground of their 
likeness to well-known medical facts of to-day, 
are not better attested than those involving physical 
disorder and disease. The healings of fever, leprosy, 
issue of blood, and blindness are all pian in 
the Triple Synopsis. The raising of the dead is 
found in all four Gospels; one case, the daughter 
of Jairus, is attested by the three Synoptics. The 
NT makes no distinction between these classes of 
miracles, but the evidence for all the classes is 
equally strong (see art. CURES, § 11). 

5. Classification of miracles of Jesus. — As a 
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typical example of the customary classification of 
miracles, may be given that of Westcott (Introd. 
to the Gospels)— 


I. Miracles on Nature. 1. Miracles of creative power: («) 
water made wine, (8) bread multiplied, (7) walking on the water. 
2. Miracles of Providence: («) miracles of blessing: (1) first 
draught of fishes, (2) storm stilled, (3) stater in fish’s mouth, (4) 
acne draught of fishes ; (6) Miracle of judgment: withering of 

ig-tree. 

Il. Miracles on Man. («) Miracles of personal faith: (1) 
organic defects (blind): (a) faith special (Mt 929-31), (6) faith 
absolute—Bartimeus restored ; (2) chronic impurity : (@) open 
(leprosy)—faith special, the one leper—faith special and absolute 
contrasted, the ten lepers; (¥) secret—woman with issue. (¢) 
Miracles of intercession: (1) organic defects (simple interces- 
sion): (a) the blind (Mk 822-26), (b) the deaf and dumb (Mk 7 
31-37) ; (2) mortal sicknesses—intercession based on natural ties : 
(a) fever (Jn 446-54), (6) paralysis—centurion’s servant and man 
borne of four. (y) Miracles of love ; (1) organic defect—blind- 
ness (Jn 9); (2) disease—(a) fever, (0) dropsy, (c) withered hand, 
(a) impotent man, (¢) woman with spirit of infirmity ; (3) death 
—(a) death chamber, (0) the bier, (c) the tomb. 

II. Miracles on Spirit World. («) Miracles of intercession : 
(1) simple intercession—(@) dumb man with devil, (0) blind and 
dumb man; (2) intercession based on natural ties—(a) Syro- 
Pheenician’s daughter, (0) lunatic boy. (@) Miracles of antagon- 
ism: (1) in synagogue—unclean spirit cast out, (2) in tombs—the 
lepers cast out. 


The chief defect in the above is its endorsement 
of the term ‘Nature miracles’ as applied to the 
first class. If ‘Nature’ be rightly measured, the 
term may legitimately be used to cover the whole 
ground of our Lord’s working, for the complex 
nature of man cannot be severed from the uni- 
versal order. Moreover, the distinction is, apart 
from that consideration, an arbitrary one, for 
several of these so-called ‘Nature miracles’ are 
wrought in the sphere of our Lord’s human nature, 
and are conceivably extensions of human, mental, 
and psychical faculty; and some of them are 
wrought in and upon the bodily form of Jesus 
Himself. The walking upon the water is an ex- 
ample of the latter. The draught of fishes is a 
miracle of vision, an extension of human percep- 
tion, as well as an example of Divine control of 
the animal creation. A similar element must 
be traced in the instance of the coin in the 
fish’s mouth, if we are to understand a miracle 
here.* Other defects are: ‘Miracles of Provi- 
dence,’ ‘ Miracles of Blessing’ and of ‘ Love,’ are 
terms that may be applied to other than the 
classes given. 

A truer classification may be suggested as fol- 
lows: 


I. Healings of bodily ailments—as blindness, leprosy, lame- 
ness, dropsy, deafness and dumbness, fevers, and manifold ail- 
ments and infirmities. 

II. Healings of nervous diseases—as paralysis or palsy, simple 
epilepsy, possibly the woman with the spirit of infirmity (unless 
her ailment be physical). 

Ill. Healings of nervous and psychical disorders—epilepsy 
associated with idiocy or insanity, and varieties of mania. 

IV. Revelations of power in the nature of Jesus—walking on 
the sea. 

V. Revelation of Jesus in nature and upon the organic world 
—as draughts of fishes, and stater in fish’s mouth. 

VI. Power upon the organic world—multiplied loaves and 
fishes, water made wine, fig-tree withered. 

VII. Power upon the inorganic world—stilling of the tempest. 

VIII. Raising of the dead—Jairus’ daughter, son of widow of 
Nain, Lazarus. 


B. ‘MIRACULOUS’ EVENTS ASSOCIATED WITH 


CAREER OF JESUS.— 


FOUND IN 
1. Annunciation by angels . Mt. Lk. 
2. Virgin-birth . < . Mt. Lk. 
3. Angels’ song . “ ‘ , A ae Lk. 
4. Other appearances of angels in pro- 
tection of the Child. 5 5 GMb: 
5. Starof Magi . : é Mths laa ae 
6. Voice at Baptism of Jesus | Mt. | Mk. | Lk.| .. 
7. Descent ofdove .  . Mt. | Mk. | Lk. | Jn. 


* The power of the mind over the body may reasonably be 
conceived as at work in these instances, for it is impossible, 
with the growing knowledge of the inter-relations of mind and 
body, to set an arbitrary limit to that influence. 


MIRACLES 
FOUND IN 
8. Transfiguration . : 5 eo | MEG. Mike Tee 
9. Voices at Transfiguration | : | Mt. | Mk. | Lk. 
10. Opening of graves after death of 
Jesus. : 3 ; oo MEG tere = 
11, Rending of veilof Temple . - | Mt. | Mk. | Lk, 
12, Darkness over land . ci a . -. | Mk. | Lk, 
13, Earthquakes = . SN ee ae jn ae 
14, The Resurrection . c 3 + | Mt. | Mk. | Lk. | Jn. 
15. The Ascension ° . 5 . .- | Mk. {| Lk. | Jn. 


In the above, noteworthy facts are— 

(1) Only one Evangelist in each case records 3, 
4,5, 10, 13. Number 10 stands by itself, and is 
not found in other Gospels, although these speak 
of the rending of the veil of the Temple. The 
latter event (11) is also possibly an accompaniment 
of the remarkable physical phenomena 12 and 13, 
which were associated with the time of our Lord’s 
sone? 1, 2, 12 are recorded by two Evangelists 
only. 

(2) While the historicity, as objective events, of 
1, 3, 4, 6, 7 cannot be reasonably denied with any 
dogmatism, especially if the principles enunciated 
above be intelligently accepted, yet we are free to 
admit that they are such as were not unlikely to 
be added to the Gospel tradition by disciples and 
by the first Christian community, who were not 
entirely freed from Jewish prepossessions (see art. 
Sign). It would be grossly disproportionate to 
give the same weight of authority to the details of 
the Birth, Baptism, and Death of Jesus as to the 
personal experience which He underwent, and to 
the significance of the Incarnation, Spiritual En- 
dowment, and Atonement for human salvation. 

(3) The Voice at the Baptism is well attested, 
but it is not clear if we are taught to regard it 
as more than subjective to Jesus Himself. Mt. 
and Mark seem to attribute the whole experience 
—the vision of the opening heaven, the seeing of 
the dove, the hearing of the voice—to Jesus; and 
the Baptist’s vision of the Descent (Jn 1%) may 
express his special insight into the whole event 
as it affected our Lord at that critical time and 
experience. It is noteworthy that Luke simply 
records the facts. 

(4) The chief events that demand consideration 
are the Virgin-birth, the Transfiguration, the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension, for which we 
must refer to the separate articles on these sub- 
jects. 

C. MIRACLES WROUGHT IN THE NAME OF JESUS 
BY HIS FOLLOWERS. —The Evangelists make it plain 
that the disciples and other followers of Jesus were 
commissioned by the Master to go forth in His 
name to combine healing and exorcism with the 
teaching and preaching of the gospel (Mt 1017-8, 
Mk 3'4?6 67, Lk 10%). They also declare that a 
signal success was achieved by the Seventy, for 
they return to Jesus rejoicing greatly in the 
power of His name, extending even to the control 
of the evil spirits (Lk 10). Of this great suc- 
cess our Lord was aware, and it became to Him 
the occasion of a spiritual exultation, in which He 
saw, as already accomplished, the downfall of the 
Satanic power with all its accompanying ills and 
afflictions of mankind (Lk 10). 

The evidence favours the idea that Jewish exor- 
cists had a certain measure of success in their arts, 
even although much charlatanry may be believed 
to have mingled with their practices. The names 
they invoked, including the Ineffable Name, to- 
gether, no doubt, with the drastic physical reme- 
dies they applied, were possibly efficacious in 
some cases (Mt 1227, Lk 9%). And we may be con- 
fident that the Name of Jesus, which was of vast 
import and of awful and mysterious significance 
‘especially after the Resurrection), would make for 
healing and for liberating disordered minds and 
evil-controlled natures. There is reason, also, to 
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make a distinction between these healings and 
exorcisms and the other works of Jesus, for nothing 
is said of these latter supernormal powers being 
lee by the disciples and first Christians. 
t must also be remembered that St. Paul’s Epistles 
are clear witness to somewhat kindred phenomena 
having been experienced in the Charismata of 
Apostolic circles (1 Co 12, ete.). The closing sec- 
tion of Mark’s Gospel, too, is a reflexion of 2nd 
century belief in the continuance of these mirac- 
ulous endowments among the Apostles. Coming 
down to sub-Apostolic times, the evidence is too 
strong to be discredited that the same powers 
together with prophecy were familiar to those 
generations; and the question cannot be entirely 
avoided, as to whether we have any suflicient 
reason to draw the line at the close of this age, 
or, with other apologists, at the time of Constan- 
tine, and declare that, beyond it, all assertions of a 
manifest and direct Divine action through any 
servant of Christ are due to chicanery, or illusion, 
ignorance, or superstition. 

If this question be left swb yudice, and the story 
of the Christian Church of the following centuries 
be read without prepossession, an impression may 
well be produced that some of the alleged super- 
normal phenomena are far too well attested to 
be scornfully and summarily dismissed. In all 
generations of the Christian era, certain natures, 
specially God-sensitive, conspicuously consecrated 
to God and sympathetic with man and with all 
living things, appear to have wielded a real though 
imperfect control over the physical processes of life. 
Both through them and in them remarkable forces 
have been at work which we cannot but believe 
are God-sustained and God-energized, producing 
supernormal phenomena. In regard to all these, 
as well as to kindred manifestations of modern 
times, the right attitude is that of a watchful but 
unprejudiced and patient examination. Forces 
that make for healing undoubtedly lie in human 
nature, in certain gifted souls, and in others not 
conspicuously gifted spiritually, but ‘sensitives’ ; 
and in times of great spiritual awakening, when 
the sense of the reality of the Unseen and Divine 
is quickened and God’s presence is freshly and 
acutely realized, startling manifestations of these 
sub-conscious or super-conscious forces may occur, 
and need not surprise any who understand how 
closely the Divine power has access to all forces 
of human life. Such phenomena, and indeed all 
things that belong to ae human race, must not be 
met with a non posswmus, but with careful, scien- 
tific, and withal reverent, investigation. The 
miracles of Jesus are available as a criterion, and 
basing our judgment upon them we may demand : 
(1) an adequate and worthy moral purpose to be 
served [this must be clearly distinguished from 
personal or ecclesiastical convenience, advantage, 
or ambition, traces of which, together with offer- 
ings at the shrine of the saint, discredit so many 
medizval miracles]; and (2) a proper moral dignity 
—in which many alleged workings of the thauma- 
turgist are conspicuously wanting. It is by no 
means easy to say how far healings and other 
powers kindred to those wrought by Jesus are 
meant to be expected in our human life on earth. 
It seems natural to make a distinction between 
the healings and other restorations from human 
infirmity on the one hand, and works of revelation 
in the non-human sphere. The latter may not be 
expected in this earthly scene, although they point 
to large powers of soul in the evolution of our 
py capacities in some further stages of being. 

ut the healings and exorcisms we have good 
reason to expect among men on earth; for in all 
investigation and experiment and self-devoted 
labour, in all spiritual prayer and aspiration for 


the ph sical, mental, and eternal welfare of the 
race, His presence is ever active who said, ‘ Lo, I 
am with you always.’ 


LITERATURE.—For general, dealing with the various themes 
comprised in above art., see the many Lives of Christ, Commen- 
taries on the Gospels, and artt. in Hastings’ DB, Encyc. Biblica, 
and other Dictionaries. For the argumeut concerning the 
miracles in general and in particular— 

(1) Adverse on whole: E. A. Abbott, Kernel and the Husk, 
The Spirit on the Waters, and Philomythus (a reply to New- 
man’s Essays on Ecclesiastical Miracles); M. Arnold, Litera- 
ture and Dogma; Percy Gardner, Historie View of NT, and 
Exploratio Evangelica; Harnack, What is Christianity ? and 
Christianity and History. 

(2) In favour of miraculous: Origen, contra Celsum ; Pascal, 
Pensées ; Row’s, Mozley’s, and Temple’s Bampton Lectures ; A. 
B. Bruce, Miraculous Element in the Gospels, and Chief End 
of Revelation; Trench, Miracles; Lyttelton’s Hulsean Lec- 
tures; Fisher, Ground of Theistic and Christian Belief; The 
Supernatural in Christianity, by Drs. Rainy, Orr, and Dods 
(a reply to Pfleiderer’s Gifford Lectures); Lias, Are Miracles 
Credible?; Thomson, Miracles and Modern Science; Mling- 
worth, Personality Human and Divine, and Divine Imman- 
ence; to which may be added The Finger of God, by writer of 
the present article. 

For larger and wider discussions bearing closely on the con- 
ception of the miraculous, consult the works of John Fiske, esp. 
The Idea of God; Dr. E. Caird’s Evolution of Religion, 2 vols. 
(Gifford Lectures) ; and Human Personality by F. W. H. Myers. 


T. H. WRIGHT. 
MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION. — See VirRGIN- 
BIRTH. 


MISSION.—The following article deals with the 
mission of the Lord Jesus Christ only as presented 
in the Gospel narratives. The Lord Jesus fre- 
quently manifested consciousness of being com- 
misstoned by God. Now the general (réu7rw) and 
now the specific term (dmrooré\\w) for sending is 
used in reference to His work, the latter word 
signifying an intimate connexion between sender 
and sent (Cremer, p. 529). As God’s trusted mes- 
senger He felt that there was a decree (det) for 
Him to execute (Lk 2” 4* 9” ete.), that He had 
His Father’s authority (Jn 5* 8”), and that as the 
Father had sanctified Him and sent Him into the 
world (Jn 10%), it was not for Him to do His own 
pleasure (6%). The Fourth Evangelist, deeply im- 
pressed with the idea of the commission received 
by his Lord, mentions the fact repeatedly, and in 
one place stops to brood over the mere name of a 
place because it suggests a mission (97). Instead 
of considering Himself as being merely one among 
a number of Divine messengers, Jesus knew Him- 
self to be the Messenger-Son (Mk 12% 7). The 
Lord’s consciousness refers to (1) the objects of His 
mission, (2) the means to be adopted to gain His 
wondrous ends, (3) the extent, and (4) the credentials 
of His mission. 

4. The objects of the mission.—These are ex- 
hibited in various forms. Prophecy has to be 
fulfilled (Mk 121° 11 1471. 27. 9, Tk 41 10242427, Jn 54 
1318). It is the function of Jesus to be the King (Ps 
2), the Son of Man (Ps 8, Dn 73° 4), the Servant of 
Jehovah (Is 42. 53), the founder of a New Covenant 
(Jer 31*!-*4); and thus to glorify God (Jn 12% 174) 
and save men (Mt 17, Lk 2! 191, Jn 317 1010 1247 
17° 2071) by attracting men to Himself (Mt 11%, Jn 
5° 12°) and by giving Himself as a sacrifice (Mk 
10%, Jn 12° 65! 10% 19%), 

2. Means to the ends of the mission.—The nature 
of these aims required that the Heavenly Apostle 
(He 3') should manifest the Kingdom and the 
character of God, together with the greatness of 
man’s calling. The sacrificial death at Calvary 
sums up all the revelations. The speech, the 
life, the death of the Lord Jesus are the means 
whereby He discharges His unique mission to 
mankind. 

(a) To succeed, it was imperative that Jesus 
should ensure the recognition of the sovereignty of 
God. The Kingdom of God must be established 
upon the earth (Mt 4!”, Lk 19). Where there 
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are minds that gladly defer to God’s will, there the 
Kangdom is. Submission may be incomplete (Mt 
1374-8. 47. 48) and transient (vv.”-*2), In Jesus alone 
were the claims of God fully and constantly 
heeded: therefore the leadership of men is His 
prerogative (Mt 23”). He called men to Himself 
in order to make them loyal to the heavenly 
throne. God’s subjects renounce evil habits (Mt 
417), enjoy pardon (Lk 247), possess sincerity (Mt 
771-27) are plastic and trustful as children (Mt 187-4, 
Lk 18'*17, Jn 3%), are willing to render costly 
service in meekness (Mt 20%-**); they transcend 
national distinctions (Mt 8") and set all interests 
below those of the Kingdom (Mt 6% 1346, Lk 
997-62, 189-80), The presence of the Kingdom is 
known by its conquering power (Lk 11”). Its 
growth cannot be accounted for unless the ac- 
tivities of God are adduced; albeit man’s co- 
operation is required (Mk 4°**%), A river (as the 
Nile) may not originate in the land that it waters, 
and yet may be indispensable thereto; similarly 
Christ’s Kingdom is the blessing the world needs 
most, and its coming must be uppermost in prayer- 
ful minds (Mt 6% 1°), yet it takes its rise in the 
unseen heaven (Jn 18%), Diseases, defects, ex- 
crescences of all kinds—physical, mental, spiritual 
—are foreign elements (Mt 132728, Lk 13'6). It 
was the function of the Lord Jesus to reveal 
verbally and in His life the nature of God’s reign. 
His loving and unswerving devotion to the Father’s 
will is the central orb of the moral world, and all 
human wills should be planets ruled and lighted 
by His filial homage. Union with Him, harmony 
with Him, would bring about union and harmony 
among the races of mankind, and earth according 
to the great prayers (Mt 6%, Jn 177-71), would be 
a province of heaven. In all its particulars—its 
purity, might, obedience, joyful loyalty, friendli- 
ness, prayerfulness, catholicity—the Kingdom of 
God is the life of Christ expanded. It was His 
task to give mankind, on the scale of His earthly 
experience, a clear and distinct conception of sub- 
jection to the authority of God. The Kingdom is 
where He is; it is He working through the wills, 
intellects, affections of His people. The laws of 
the Kingdom are those to which Christ conformed 
His purposes and deeds. The Beatitudes (Mt 5'-'”) 
are songs that first were sung in His own heart. 
Hence a description of the Kingdom is a description 
of the character of Jesus from the point of view 
belonging to duty and common service. If the 
precepts of the gospel—which were indeed cita- 
tions from His own book of life as child, friend, 
artizan, preacher, sacrifice—were heeded in home 
and Church and State, we should see the Kingdom 
of God an organism with Christ as its soul, devout, 
righteous, beneficent. 

(6) He to whom the human will ought to be sur- 
rendered must be known to be supremely worthy 
of reverence, trust, and love. Inasmuch, then, as 
knowledge of God is essential to eternal life, it was 
one of the aims of Christ to impart this knowledge 
(Jn 17%). God had often been represented as the 
Father of the Chosen People, and here and there 
individuals had thought themselves to be sons of 
God; but in the teachings of Jesus the Divine 
Fatherhood is asserted and illustrated so copiously, 
that some chapters of the Gospels consist almost 
solely of variations to the music of these good 
tidings (Mt 5. 6.7). Jesus made men think of God 
trustfully as well as reverently, with love as well 
as with awe. The revelation could be made only 
by the Son of God (Mt 11°, Lk 10”), and it was 
contained in Himself (Jn 178 1471), The love and 
obedience of the Son have as their counterparts 
the Father’s love and instructions; and so the 
paternal and the filial dispositions are mutually 
illuminating. The purposes of the Father are exe- 


_—His death was a chief part of His work. 
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cuted by the Son, and therefore to come to Jesus, 
to receive and honour Him, are acts that reach 
to God (Lk 9%, Jn 5-3 13), The message is 
the Messenger. Not merely does a veil fall from 
before the Divine character; for Jesus, standing 
where the veil had stood, manifests the eterna 
righteousness and pitying love that cannot be 
content unless men are rescued from unrighteous- 
ness and wrath. Salvation is man’s progressive 
advance (Jn 178 ywdoxw) to God, his growing com- 
munion with the Father, his increasing faith, love, 
and reverence. The Saviour invites men to come 
by penitence and trust to Himself, that they may 
become one with Him and, through Him, with the 
Father (Mt 11°, Jn 1771), whose holiness He dis- 
closes. 

(c) The fulfilment of Christ’s mission required 
the revelation of man. What is the moral con- 
dition of men? What is man in God’s idea? What 
can make man’s sin to be seen and hated? What 
can make God’s thought and purpose concerning 
man attractive to sinners? Inasmuch as penitence, 
faith, hope, love are essential elements of a 
true life, to create them was included in Christ’s 
gracious task. To produce the consciousness of 
guilt was an indispensable preliminary. His 
speech made sin exceeding sinful, and in His con- 
duct there were presented such contrasts to man’s 
misdoings that the evils were exposed. A sense 
of sin actually was produced (Lk 5° 7°7#- 197-8), and 
men learned to trust God’s Son and to desire to be 
taught His life (Lk 11’). He encouraged men to 
hope that His experience of pleasing the Father 
(Jn 8%) might become theirs, seeing that they 
could become as intimately related to Him as the 
branches are related to the vine (151), The ap- 
pearance of the Son of Man was a gospel, because, 
while it condemned sin, it affirmed moral evil to 
be an intrusion into man’s nature, and it invited 
the sinful to receive forgiveness and enter into 
union with that victorious life which from the 
first had overcome the world (Mt 41, Jn 8” 16% 
174). Corrupted man rejected and killed the Holy 
One, thereby disclosing human guilt and need ; 
man, as God intended him to be, and as he may 
become by ‘believing in him’ (Jn 2" 316), is re- 
vealed in Christ’s meekness, devoutness, filial 
obedience and fraternal service. ‘The Son of God’ 
gives men authority to become God’s sons (1) *), 
thereby causing men fully to unfold their manhood. 

(d) Lhe mission of the Saviour involved His es 

he 
Evangelists record sayings which prove that the 
great sacrifice was present to our Lord’s mind at an 
early stage of His ministry, so that there is no 
need to regard the explicit references to the death 
by violence made near Caesarea Philippi (Mk 8*!*) 
as indicating a new outlook to the Lord’s own 
mind. The tragic note that is heard early in the 
Fourth Gospel (29-7! 344 15 651) is not left to the last 
in the Synoptic accounts (Mt 9%, Mk 2%, Lk 
584-8), Moreover, the saving purpose of the sacri- 
fice (Mt 26, Mk 10% 1424, Jn 10! 192% 24 8283), its 
necessity (dec Mk 8*!, Lk 24%), and its voluntar 
character (Mt 26%, Jn 1038), are affirmed. ‘Through 
death to life’ is illustrated in His experience. The 
enjoyment by Him of a fuller life in countless 
redeemed ones is conditional upon His uttermost 
self-renunciation (Jn 12%4), The life of the Saviour 

asses to men through His surrender, and it enters 
into them so far as they adopt its principle. The 
way of sacrifice is thus the way whereby the Saviour 
gives and the saved receive (Mt 16%”). The New 
Covenant (Jer 31°!-44) is connected with the shedding 
of the Lord’s blood (Lk 22”), and it is necessary 
that the saved should participate in this funda- 
mental law of Christ’s being (Jn 6°"). It was the 
Son’s gracious will to come to earth on an errand 
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which meant exposure to temptation (and therefore 
exposure to the possibility that He might not return 
to heaven) in order to destroy sin and to allure 
mankind to the paths of rectitude and peace. It 
was not the purpose of the Lord to ascend to God 
unless He could do so as the head of a new race,— 
a race healed (Jn 34+"), vivified and nourished by 
His sacrificial offering (6°'-§), This death, with its 
victory over death, and its sequel—the return to 
the Father—were intended to provide, through the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, those saving resources 
whereby the true life is initiated (1674) and sus- 
tained (1416 26 1526 1618-15), 

3. The extent of Christ’s mission.—While the 
regeneration of men was His first concern, His 
numerous miracles evince His care for man’s 
payee needs. As all departments of life were to 
»e purified and enriched by His example and teach- 
ing, so all men were to feel that they could be saved 
by His grace. It has been supposed that Jesus 
had no outlook beyond the Chosen People, and 
that the universalism of the Gospels is an inter- 
polation; the catholicity which the Church sub- 
sequently manifested being read back into the 
teachings of the Lord. This conjecture is applied 
to the Fourth Gospel, to the world-wide commission 
(Mt 2818-20, Mk 16"), and to the universalism of St. 
Luke. True it is that at first the area of labour 
was restricted (Mt 15*4), but this was a necessity of 
the situation, and is no indication that the Gentiles 
were to be excluded from salvation. Sin is not 
local or racial, and Jesus hated i¢; and man, as 
man, was loved by Him. Any devout Jew would 
think that somehow the Gentiles were to reap 
advantage from the Messianic reign (Lk 25°), and 
though it was deemed absurd to suppose that 
preference could be given by the Messiah to heathen 
men (Jn 7*), even the Pharisees were zealous in 
making proselytes (Mt 23"). Why should it be 
thought incredible that Jesus hoped ultimately to 
win men of all nations? Was not exclusiveness 
distressing to Him? Was He not ready with a 
reference to mercies granted to the woman of 
Zarephath and to Naaman the Syrian (Lk 4”-*7)? 
The outer court of the Temple was the only part of 
the sacred structure to which a Gentile had access, 
and all the Evangelists report that Jesus insisted 
that this enclosure should be kept clean and quiet 
‘for all the nations’ (Mt 2132-38, Mk 11151", Lk 
19%. 46, Jn 214-16), Jesus rejoiced in the centurion’s 
faith—not found by Him in Israel (Lk 7°), and the 
Syrophcenician woman cheered His heart by her 
trust and loving ingenuity (Mt 15%). At first the 
disciples were forbidden to preach to Samaritans 
(Mt 10°), though, when they were fully equipped, 
the restriction was withdrawn (Ac 18): tie Himself 
laboured in Samaria (Lk 9°!-*, Jn 4), and called 
attention to the beneficence of one Samaritan (Lk 
10%-%), and to the faith and gratitude of another 
(17-9). It is quite in harmony with the Saviour’s 
love for the outcast and despised, the publicans 
and sinners amongst the Jews (Mt 9°18, Lk 757° 
15}. 2% 189-14 191-10) that He should foresee the ap- 
proach of all men to Himself (Jn 12°"), and antici- 
a time when He should be the Shepherd of one 

ock consisting of sheep gathered from far and 
near (10°). The interest manifested by the Magi 
(Mt 2) and by the Greeks (Jn 12 2!) is not alien to 
Christ’s mission. Moreover it is clearly declared 
that strangers will become workers in the vineyard 
(Mt 21"), and that before His throne all nations 
are to be assembled for judgment (Mt 25° *), ‘The 
Saviour of the world’ (Jn 4) has grace and power 
wherewith to meet the needs which belong to every 
man in every age and conntry ; for He is the Light 
(1° 81° 9° 1248), the Water (41° 797), the Bread (6%: 48-°), 
the Life (11” 14°), 
_4 Credentials of the mission.—Jesus entered 
VOL. Il.—13 


upon His task with the confidence that He was 
anointed with the Holy Spirit (Lk 4"). John the 
Baptist declared that he saw the Spirit descending 
upon Jesus, and that he had been prepared for this 
sign (Jn 1** 34), The testimony thus borne by the 
last of the Old Covenant prophets is referred to by 
the Saviour together with other credentials, —as 
the witness of His works, that of the Father and 
that of the Scriptures (Jn 5°47), Messengers came 
from the Machzrus prison, saying, ‘John the 
Baptist hath sent us unto thee, saying, Art thou 
he that cometh, or look we for another?’ In that 
hour Jesus wrought miracles which He adduced, 
together with His habit of announcing good tidings 
to the poor, as proofs of His Messiahship (Lk 718-22), 
The deeds were signs (onueta) that the Divine 
messenger could quicken body and soul (Mk 54» #2, 
Lk 734%, Jn 115 #: 4); cure physical and spiritual 
diseases ; render efficient withered powers (Mk 31, 
Jn 5°°) ; add faculties, contrary to what might be 
expected, as in the case of the man born blind 
(Jn 9); redress evils caused by cireumstances—for 
instance the fever due to the Capernaum district— 
(Lk 4°8- 8%); cleanse all the fountains of life, as in 
cures wrought for lepers (Mk 14-47, Lk 1732-14); 
bestow abilities, receptive (Mk 85) and com- 
municative (Mt 9° 3%), While the miracles were 
wrought in pure kindness, they afforded evidences 
to the thoughtful of the validity of Christ’s claims 
(Jn 3? 7% 10°78 144 15%), and they were intended 
by the Lord to give assurance to men of His re- 
deeming grace (Mk 211), The very term employed 
for saving processes (odfw) will serve audally for 
temporal and spiritual blessings (Mt 17, Mk 10°, 
Lk7”, Jn 3!”), even as the Worker shows Himself in 
reference both to the inner and the outer life to be 
the Great Physician (Mk 21”). Some persons were 
allowed to have extraordinary aid to the belief that 
Jesus came from God, for they were with Him 
when He was transfigured, and heard a voice say- 
ing, ‘This is my Son, my chosen: hear ye him’ 
(Lk 9*) ; nevertheless there was adequate support 
for the faith of all men in the remarkable interest 
Jesus took in the neglected (Lk 72% 3 15!™), in His 
readiness to pray (Jn 17!) and to serve (Mk 6%, ef. 
v.*1), and in the union of qualities of character 
which are rarely found together. The credentials 
of Christ’s mission are in Himself. The grandeur 
and simplicity of His life, the meek and beneficent 
use of marvellous powers, the sinless One’s friend- 
ship with sinners, the strength and gentleness, the 
zeal and patience, the ardour and purity of His 
character—prove that He came forth from the 
Father (Jn 6%: ® 167), Believers in Him discover 
with more and more clearness, as they trust Him 
more and more fully, that His gracious promises 
are fulfilled. He is to their consciences the Good- 
ness,—to their intellects the Truth,—to their hearts 
the supreme Beauty, the Way, the Truth, the Life. 


LITERATURE.—Cremer, Lex. 8.v. erorriaaw; Wendt, Teaching 
of Jesus, ii. 184 ff. W. J. HENDERSON. 


MISSIONS.—-1. The prophetic background.—The 
missionary spirit and aims of Christianity have 
their beginnings in the history, literature, and 
character of the Jewish people. The OT, especi- 
ally in the portions which express the ideals and 
spirit of prophecy, is full of principles and promises 
which find their fulfilment in the world-wide 
mission of Christianity (Horton, The Bible as a 
Missionary Book). The proselytizing energy of 
the Jews in the last cent. B.c. and in the time of 
our Lord (‘ Ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte,’ Mt 23) is a partial outcome of ideas 
and instincts which were long inherent in the race. 
These wide and lofty prophetic aims had to struggle 
against particularist tendencies, which made the 
Jews one of the most narrow and exclusive of the 
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races of mankind. It is one of the paradoxes of 
history, that the missionary propaganda which 
aimed at the conversion and blessing of the world, 
sprang from a people whose predominant character- 
istics were pride in racial privileges, expectation of 
national greatness, and contempt for all who were 
not of the seed of Abraham. But the missionary 
activities and aims of Christianity cannot be rightly 
understood apart from the gradual development of 
missionary ideas which took place in the course of 
Jewish history. The words applied to John the 
Baptist in relation to Christ might be applied to 
the Jewish race, ‘Behold, I send my messenger 
before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before 
thee’ (Mk 1"). These germinal missionary concep- 
tions and movements found their end and fulfil- 
ment in the Person and work of Jesus Christ, and 
in the work which He originated. He absorbed 
and enlarged them, giving them such definiteness 
and fulness that they appear to be derived entirely 
from Him; for the spirit, aims, and motives of 
missions are distinctively Christian, and Chris- 
tianity is essentially a missionary religion. 

2. The missionary character of our Lord.—He 
regarded Himself asa missionary. At the begin- 
ning of His work in Galilee He applied to Himself 
the words of Isaiah (61!), ‘The spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor, he hath sent me to 
heal the brokenhearted,’ ete. (Lk 4%: 19). He fre- 
quently describes Himself as one ‘who was sent,’ 
as when He says, ‘ he that receiveth me, receiveth 
him that sent me’ (rdv drocreithavTd we, Mt 10%); 
‘as the living Father hath sent me’ (dréoreu\éy pe, 
Jn 6”); ‘the Father which hath sent me’ (6 réuwas 
we, Jn 64). The references to His being ‘sent’ are 
most frequent in John. 


It may be remarked that the verb ézorreAaew is applied to 
Jesus 17 times in Jn. and 10 times in the Synoptics, while rire 
is applied to Him 25 timesin Jn., but only once in the Synoptics. 
The distinction between the two verbs is slight. In most cases 
in the Gospels zéurav applies to the sender and &rorriaaciy to 
the person sent (cf. ‘ Neither is he that is sent (éror70A0) greater 
than he that sent (reu)av-os) him,’ Jn 1316); but the distinction 
is not always followed (cf. ‘As thou hast sent (&zicrtsAus) me 
into the world, even so have I also sent (&7icresaAx) them into 
the world’ (Jn 1718). Wilke and Grimm distinguish zéuzrey as 
the general term, which may imply accompaniment (as when 
the sender is God), while erorreAasy includes a reference to 
equipment, and suggests official or authoritative sending). But 
the frequency with which both words are applied to Jesus in 
the Gospels (at least 53 times in all) is an emphatic indication of 
the missionary character of His work. (Under this heading it 
is not necessary to discuss the distinctive aims and character 
of His mission. See artt. Kmvepom or Gop, ETERNAL LIFE, 
SALVATION). 


3. In the call and training of the disciples the 
missionary idea is also strongly emphasized. They 
were to be ‘fishers of men’ (Mk 12” || Mt 4”), Jesus 
ordained them that ‘they might be with him, and 
that he might send them forth to preach’ (kypicceuw, 
Mk 34). The training was not only educative but 
practical. After a period of private intercourse 
He sent the Twelve forth two by two, as heralds 
to proclaim (kypiocev) that ‘the kingdom of 
heaven (or of God) was at hand’ (Mk 67|| Mt 10-7 | 
Lk 9%). There is recorded by Lk. (10'!”) another 
mission of Seventy, also sent forth two and two, who 
were to go with the same message to every city and 
place to which He Himself was about to come. 
From the words ‘also others’ ([kal] érépous, Lk 10!) 
it is probably to be understood that the Twelve 
were not included in this mission. In both missions 
of the disciples, the work they had to do was evan- 
gelistic in relation to the people, and educative in 
relation tothemselves. There may have been other 
missions which have not been recorded, for Mk. 
uses the suggestive phrase, ‘He began to send them 
forth two by two’ (6’); but the influence of such 
work on the training of the disciples, especially in 
giving them a firm grasp of the gospel they had to 
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preach, is incalculable. Not a little of the teach- 
ing of Jesus which we have in the Gospels may 
have taken its present shape from the frequent 
repetition of their message. 

4. The limits within which the personal work of 
Jesus was confined were declared by Himself: ‘1 
am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel’ (Mt 15“). During the time of His personal 
ministry the work of the disciples was similarly 
limited. In sending them forth, He said, ‘Go not 
into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of 
the Samaritans enter ye not: but go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Mt 10°°), This 
restriction, given at such a time, is of great im- 
portance, for it is an indication that the idea of a 
mission outside the bounds of the Jewish people 
was in the minds of the disciples when they were 
sent out on their first missionary journey. The 
restriction would have been needless if the dis- 
ciples had not thought of such a mission as a 
possibility. It is an entire misreading of the 
Gospel history to imagine that the glorious concep- 
tion of a world-wide mission was an afterthought, 
which only occurred to the disciples, or was sug- 
gested to them, after the resurrection of our Lord. 
The limitations which were so carefully laid down 
were temporary, and were evidently regarded as 
temporary. Even in declaring that He was sent 
but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, He had 
also said, ‘ Let the children first be filled’ (Mk 7”). 
The reasons for the limitation were adequate. The 
disciples had to be fully trained ; the Kingdom of 
God had to be preached to the people who had 
been disciplined by the providence of God to receive 
it; the gospel had to be completed by the full dis- . 
closure of the redemption of grace, in the death 
and resurrection of the Saviour. 

5. Indications of a world mission in the teaching 
of Jesus.—Apart from the essentially universal 
character of the gospel, which inevitably involved 
a universal mission, there are indications that the 
world-wide view was brought before the minds of 
the disciples prior to the time when the great com- 
mission was given. The disciples were to be ‘the 
salt of the earth’ and ‘the light of the world’ (Mt 
518. 14), When Jesus praised the faith of the cen- 
turion of Capernaum, He said, ‘Many shall come 
from the east and from the west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
God’ (Mt 8"; cf. also the same passage in Lk. in 
another connexion, where He adds, as if in refer- 
ence to the preference which the Jews had received, 
‘Behold there are last which shall be first, and 
there are first which shall be last,’ Lk 13”: °°). So 
also, when defending the woman who had anointed 
Him with the box of ointment, He said, ‘ Verily I 
say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, this . . . shall be 
told for a memorial of her’ (Mt ‘26). Then He 
warned the disciples, saying, ‘ Ye shall be brought 
before governors and kings for my sake, for a testi- 
mony against them and the Gentiles’ (Mt 10%). 
Many of the parables have references to or sugges- 
tions of a future extension of work among the 
Gentiles. In the interpretation of the parable of 
the Tares (one of the earlier parables) it is said 
that ‘the field is the world’ (Mt 13*). In the later 
series of parables, as in that of the Vineyard and 
the Husbandmen, it is said, ‘The kingdom of God 
shall be taken away from you, and shall be given 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof’ (Mt 
21*) ; in the Marriage Feast the direction is found, 
‘Go ye. . . into the highways, and as many as ye 
shall find, bid to the marriage’ (Mt 22°, Lk 14?) ; in 
the Sheep and the Goats there is a picture of the 
judgment of ‘all nations’ (Mt 25%). Direct in- 
timations of a world mission are not awanting, 
as in the apocalyptic discourses in the Synopties, 
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which are prefaced with a declaration of the de- 
struction of the Temple (‘There shall not be left 
one stone upon another which shall not be thrown 
down,’ Mt 24°, Mk 137, Lk 21*), and contain the 
announcement that ‘this gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world, for a witness to 
all the nations’ (Mt 24" || Mk 13°). In the Fourth 
Gospel the evidence of a world view as part of the 
instruction given to the disciples is very plain, 
After saying that He lays down ‘his life for the 
sheep’ (Jn 10), Jesus adds, ‘Other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold: them also I must bring, 
and they shall hear my voice’ (y.°), In connexion 
with the visit of the Greeks, He uttered the preg- 
nant and impressive prophecy, ‘I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me’ (12°); 
and a little further on in the same chapter we find 
the words, ‘I came not to judge the world, but to 
save the world’ (12%), In the private converse of 
our Lord and His disciples, in the last days of the 
earthly ministry, the vision of the world is re- 
peatedly brought before the minds of the disciples 
as the object of the Saviour’s thought and the 
scope of the disciples’ mission, as—‘ That the world 
may know that I love the Father . .. even so I 
do’ (Jn 1481); ‘As thou hast sent me into the 
world, even so have I also sent them into the 
world’ (1738; also 12*-48 168-1 172-21), Judas (not 
Iscariot) is even represented as asking, ‘ How is it 
that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us and not 
unto the world ?’ (1472), as if the limitation of His 
work was a source of perplexity to him. Unless 
we are to regard the Gospels as entirely un- 
historical, and all such universal references as due 
to the mind of the Church (which would then be 
greater than its Lord) at a later time, it must be 
admitted that the disciples were aware of the 
world-wide character of the work they were to 
undertake. The frequency of the world references 
in the earthly ministry may to some extent account 
for the fact that the missionary commission is 
mentioned only once in each of the Gospels (Mt 
2816-20 || Mk 16” || Jn 207 || Lk 2448-48), and in Ac 138. 
For it is recognized that it is only in the brief 
records of the risen life of Jesus that the universal 
mission of the disciples is explicitly expressed in 
the form of a command. But that is no reason for 
imagining that it was an afterthought of Jesus, or 
an addition put into His mouth by followers of a 
later time. The universal commission is given 
then, because that is the time to which it belongs. 
The work of redemption had been ‘finished’; the 
gospel was completed ; the limitations which had 
restricted its extension were no longer necessary. 
The intimations of a universal mission, which had 
been given before, were carried to their inevitable 
conclusion in the majestic commission : ‘ All author- 
ity is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go 
Ne into all the world, make disciples of all nations, 

aptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you all the days, unto 
the consummation of the age’ (rdcas ras judpas ews 
Tijs gcuvredelas To0 alGvos, Mt 281%), The universal 
note predominates the whole passage. There is 
(i.) the claim of universal authority; (ii.) the 
direction to a universal field ; (iii.) the universality 
of what is to be taught (‘all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you’); (iv.) the promise of a uni- 
versal presence, ‘Lo, I am with you all the days, 
unto the consummation of the age.’ 

6. The genuineness of the missionary commission 
has been gravely questioned. In Mk. it appears 
in the closing section (16°-%°), which is now gener- 
ally regarded as an addition by a later hand, pos- 
sibly by the presbyter Aristion, who, according to 
Papias, was ‘a disciple of the Lord’ (F. C. Cony- 


beare, Hapositor, Iv. viii. [1893] 241 ff. ; but see 
ARISTION). All critics admit the antiquity of the 
passage, and it may be accepted as ‘embodying a 
true Apostolic tradition’ (Salmond in Hastings’ DB 
iii. p. 253°). : 

rh, passage in Mt. (28'%*°) is characterized as ‘a 
later appendix’ (Moflatt, Historicat NT, p. 647) 
entirely on account of its contents. The indica- 
tions (in a different order) of its lateness are said 
to be—(i.) its incipient Trinitarianism, (ii.) the 
Trinitarian formula of baptism, which is found 
nowhere else in the NT. ‘To these is added, (iii.) 
that the first disciples could hardly have known of 
the universal mission, or else they lived in flagrant 
disobedience to their Master’s solemn command, 
and only reluctantly recognized its fulfilment in 
the Pauline gospel. But it may be said, on the 
other hand, as to (i.), that the incipient Trini- 
tarianism of the NT is such a daring conception, 
especially to men who had been trained in the 
strict monotheism of Judaism, that its existence 
can hardly be explained without some word of the 
Lord Jesus in relation to it, such as that which Mt. 
records. How are we to account for the ‘incipient 
Trinitarianism’ of the Pauline benediction—‘ The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost’ (2 Co 1314) 
—if there were no words of the Lord Jesus to 
justify it? As to (il.), the baptismal formula, as 
it has been called, may not have been a formula. 
It may have been the mistake of a later time to 
regard it as such. If it was not a formula, there 
was nothing to hinder the Apostles and others from 
baptizing in the name of the Lord Jesus (‘ The Bap- 
tismal Formula,’ by J. H. Bernard in Expositor, 
VI. v. [1902] 43 ff.). (iii.) The apparent inaction of 
the disciples may not have been due to ignorance 
or disobedience. The command as given in Lk. 
and Acts indicates a gradually widening sphere of 
operations, in Jerusalem and Judea, in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts. of the earth. The 
difficulties and persecution which the Apostles en- 
countered at the beginning of their work may have 
been to them a proof that the time had not yet 
come when they could leave the nearer and 
narrower fields and go forth to the Gentiles. If 
any reliance is to be placed on Acts as an historical 
document, it is abundantly evident that the first 
disciples did know of the world mission, and that 
they were moving in the line of their instructions. 
For in his first recorded utterance St. Peter strikes 
the universal note repeatedly. He quotes the 
words of Joel in explanation of what had happened 
at Pentecost, saying, ‘It shall come to pass in the 
last days, saith God, that I will pour out of my 
Spirit upon all flesh’ (Ac 2"), ‘And it shall come 
to pass, that whosoever shall call on the name of 
the Lord shall be saved’ (v.74). He closes his 
appeal to the people with the assurance that ‘the 
promise is unto you, and to your children, and to 
all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shall eall’ (v.*8). Then in 3” there is the 
recognition of the coming of Christ as a fulfilment 
of prophecy, as a carrying out of the covenant 
made with Abraham (‘And in thy seed shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed’); further, in 
the words, ‘Unto you first God, having raised up 
his Servant (ais), sent him to bless you,’ there is 
the recognition of a wider field to be entered in 
due time. The great declaration, ‘ Neither is there 
salvation in any other: for there is no other name 
under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved’ (4!*), is meaningless, if there was not 
behind it a consciousness of the universal character 
of Christianity, and, as a consequence, the con- 
sciousness of a universal mission. 

The disciples are also seen to be moving in the 
line of their instructions. They certainly preached 
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the gospel in Jerusalem and in all Judea. It is 
also seen that they preached it among the Samari- 
tans, towards whom Jews had as strong an anti- 
pathy as they had towards Gentiles (‘Philip went 
down to the city of Samaria and preached Christ 
unto them. ... (Peter and John) preached the 
gospel in many villages of the Samaritans,’ Ac 
8°). In a few years after the Crucifixion (Har- 
nack says 1, Ramsay 3, Lightfoot 4, Turner 6 or 
7 [in fixing the date of St. Paul’s conversion, see 
Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Chronology of the NT’)) 
the faith of Christ had spread to Damascus, and 
had gained such hold there, that Saul was sent 
thither by the Sanhedrin to bring ‘any of the 
Way, whom he might find, bound to Jerusalem 
(Ac 9°). Lastly, some of those who were scattered 
abroad upon the persecution which arose about 
Stephen went as far as to Antioch, and preached 
the word to the Greeks ("E\\nvas, the reading 
adopted by Tischendorf, Nestle, ete.); and when 
tidings of these things came to the Church at 
Jerusalem, they sent forth Barnabas to visit and 
help them (which he did by finding Saul of Tarsus, 
Ac 1119-26), 

Taking Turner’s estimate as above (though we 
prefer Ramsay’s), the gospel was firmly established 
in Damascus (and in Antioch) 6 or 7 years after the 
Crucifixion. The trouble which arose about Stephen 
marked the close of the comparatively peaceful pro- 
gress of the Church. The hidden cleavage between 
Judaism and Christianity then became apparent, 
and an entirely new situation resulted, which 
affected those within and without the Church. 
The sympathy of the Jews (Ac 247) towards the 
Christians had become antipathy (127%). The 
persecution created anxieties which naturally ab- 
sorbed the attention of the leaders. Coming as it 
did when the Church had been extended through- 
out Palestine, the persecution may have arrested 
the forward movement which, in accordance with 
the line of progress sketched out in Ac 18, had 
then become due. A little consideration of the 
difficulties which affect the progress of modern 
missions in different countries might lead to a 
better understanding of the situation in the Apos- 
tolic age, and to a higher appreciation of the 
results which the first missionaries achieved. 

The dispute in the early Church in relation to 
the Gentiles, regarding which so much has been 
made, was not about preaching the gospel to 
them, but about the conditions on which they 
were to receive salvation and be admitted into the 
Church. No instructions on these matters had 
been given by the Lord Jesus, and difference of 
ieee was inevitable until the truth was made 
plain. St. Peter’s reluctance to go to Cornelius 
did not arise from any unwillingness to preach to 
him, but from the natural shrinking of a strict Jew 
from entering the house of a Gentile. The accusa- 
tion which was brought against him at Jerusalem 
by those who were of the circumcision was, not 
that he had preached the gospel to a Gentile, but 
that he had gone in to ‘men uncircumcised and 
had eaten with them’ (Ac 11°). It was ‘ they of the 
circumcision,’ and not the first disciples, who glori- 
fied God, saying, ‘Then hath God also to the 
Gentiles granted repentance unto life’ (Ac 118). 
These considerations are sufficient to establish the 
knowledge of the missionary command by the first 
disciples, and to account for the apparent delay (if 
any) in carrying it out. 

7. The progress of mission work within the NT 
record.—The order is admirably given by Turner 
in his art. ‘Chronology of the NT’ in Hastings’ 
DB. We says that ‘the picture in Acts is cut up, 
as it were, into six panels, each labelled with a 
general summary of progress’ ; and his arrangement 
is adopted here. First stage, the beginning at 


Jerusalem (Ac 11-6’); second stage, the extension 
of the Church throughout Palestine (Ac 6°91) ; 
third stage, the extension of the Church to Antioch 
(Ac 9%-12™); fourth stage, the extension of the 
Church to Asia Minor, as a result of St. Paul’s 
first missionary journey (Ac 12%-16°) ; fifth stage, 
the extension of the Church to Europe, resulting 
from St. Paul’s second missionary journey (Ac 16° 
19°) ; sixth stage, the extension of the Church to 
Rome (Ac 1971-28%1). While that is the view of 
progress which is presented in Acts, it is not to be 
taken as complete. It exhibits for the most part 
the movement as connected with the great mis- 
sionaries, St. Peter and St. Paul. The labours of 
the majority of the company of the Apostles are 
not recorded, and their activity might to some 
extent modify the above order of progression. 
Missionary enthusiasm also was not confined to 
the Apostles. Unnamed disciples, as in the case of 
Antioch (Ac 11”), and certainly also in the case of 
Rome, may have carried the gospel into many 
places of which no mention is made. But for 
general purposes the sketch as given above repre- 
sents the line of advance up to the year A.D. 70. 
Progress after that belongs to the general history 
of missions. 


LiteraTuRE.—Horton, Bible as a Missionary Book ; Bruce, 
Training of the Twelve; Latham, Pastor Pastorum; Hort, 
Judaistic Christianity; Selby, Ministry of the Lord Jesus, 
pp. 86-118; Moffatt, Historical NT, pp. 647-650; Lambert, 
Sacraments in the NT, pp. 38 ff., 234 ff.; F. C. Conybeare, Ha- 
positor, 1V. viii. [1893] 241-254; J. H. Bernard, ib. vi. v. [1902] 
43ff.; H. B. Swete, ib. vi. vi. [1903] 241ff. ; art. ‘Baptism’ in 
Hastings’ DB. JOHN REID. 


MITE.—See MONEY. 


MOCKERY.— The Evangelists relate in the 
Passion history a series of narratives describin 
the brutal mockery of Jesus by the authorities an 
by their soldiers and servants. The passages are 
the following: (a) Mk 14°=Mt 2697. %—Lk 2283. 64 ; 
(6) Lk 234; (c) Mk 15 *-°=Mt 2777%1=Jn 1928, 

There is no necessity to regard these stories as duplicates. 
A person who was condemned for the claims that Jesus was 
supposed to put forward was likely to meet with derision and 
brutality at every turn. Of course, if the story that Jesus was 
sent to Herod, which is peculiar to Lk., is unhistorical, the 
second of the stories would have to be struck out. If, however, 
that narrative is historical, and there is no cogent reason for 
doubting it, it was perfectly natural that Herod and his guards 
should mock one who claimed to be king. It is possible, in- 
deed, that the narratives may have exerted an influence upon 
each other, but nothing compels us to affirm that any of them 
is unhistorical. 

The first narrative records the mockery and ill- 
treatment inflicted on Jesus immediately after His 
condemnation by the Sanhedrin. Two stages are 
mentioned in Mark. The first consisted of spitting, 
blindfolding, buffeting, and the request that He 
should prophesy. Then, following this, we have a 
statement as to the attendants, the meaning of 
which is not perfectly clear. The better reading 
in Mk 14® is &\aBov. Several MSS, however, read 
€Baddov or &Badov (see Field). It is not quite clear 
how we should translate or explain the better 
reading. Swete renders ‘they caught Him with 
blows,’ others ‘they took Him in charge with 
blows.’ pazicyacw means blows with the open 
hand, not blows with the rod. Another question 
touches the authors of this outrage. According to 
Mt., it is the members of the Sanhedrin. This 
seems to be Mk.’s meaning also, except that he 
limits it to ‘some.’ He mentions the servants at 
the close. Lk. represents the attendants who had 
charge of Jesus as alone concerned. Difficulties 
are also raised by the commahd to prophesy. Mt. 
and Lk. both explain it as a challenge to Jesus to 
prophesy who it was that smote Him. This in 
itself is Pee. natural, but it implies that Jesus 
was blindfolded, though there is no reference to 
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this in Mt., and it is omitted by D and Syr *™ in 
Mark. Even if original in Mk., it may imply that 
Jesus was condemned to death (cf. ‘they covered 
Haman’s face,’ Est 7%), rather than that He was 
blindfolded so that He might be asked to prophesy 
who struck Him. Accordingly, the meaning ma 
be ‘foretell the future,’ either generally or toh 
a specific reference to His own fate, or to the 
destruction of the Temple, which He had been 
accused of predicting. 

The second mockery, that before Herod, is free 
from the element of physical ill-treatment. Jesus 
is simply arrayed in royal garments, and a mock- 
ing homage is paid to Him; then He is sent back 
to Pilate. Lk 23!-!2 is omitted, it is true, in 
Syr ™, and is regarded by Wellhausen as a later 
addition (see his note on the passage and on 23"), 

The third mockery is that by the Roman soldiers 
after the condemnation by Pilate. This narrative 
is omitted by Lk. but recorded by John. The 
soldiers take Jesus into the Pretorium and sum- 
mon the whole of their company. Then they 
clothe Him in purple and put a crown of thorns 
upon His head; then they do homage to Him, 
saluting Him as king of the Jews. They keep on 
striking Him on the head with a reed, spitting 
upon Him, and bending the knee to Him in mock 
homage. To this account (of Mk.) Mt. adds, first, 
that before clothing Him in the robes they divested 
Him of His garments, and that they put a reed in 
His right hand, and subsequently took it from Him 
and struck Him on the head with it. Here Mt.’s 
account deserves preference, for it is intrinsically 

robable that the reed should have been viven 

im as a sceptre before it was used to smite Him. 
Jn.’s account is brief; he does not mention the 
reed, but says that they gave Him blows with the 
hand. It is a mark of historicity in the Gospel 
narratives that the Sanhedrists are represented as 
mocking the claims of Jesus to be a prophet, 
whereas the Roman soldiers, quite uninterested in 
His prophetic character, mock His claims to be a 
king, which would not be so ready a subject of 
jesting with the Jews, though they mocked Him 
for His pretensions to be a king of Israel as He 
hung upon the cross. 

In recent years quite new significance has been 
attached to the mockery. Wendland in his art. 
‘ Jesus als Saturnalien-K6nig’ (Hermes, xxxiii. 175- 
179) put forward the view that the Roman soldiers 
ridiculed Christ’s royal and Divine claims by at- 
tirmg Him in the dress of king Saturn. J. G. 
Frazer urges as an objection to this that, while it 
is possible that the Saturnalia may have been 
celebrated in Jerusalem at what seems to have been 
its original date in March, it is much more likely 
that it was really held in December, which, of 
course, does not harmonize with the time of year 
at which the Crucifixion took place. Frazer himself 
thinks that it resembled much more closely the 
treatment of the mock king of the Sacwa. He 
translates Dio Chrysostom’s description as follows: 
‘They take one of the prisoners condemned to 
death and seat him upon the king’s throne, and 
give him the king’s raiment, and let him lord it 
and drink and run riot and use the king’s concu- 
bines during these days, and no man prevents him 
from doing just what he likes. But afterwards 
they strip and scourge and crucify him’ (Frazer, 
Golden Bough®, iii. 187). 

_ Frazer argues that the Jewish Feast of Purim was a continua- 
tion of the Sacwa, and he conjectures that the Jews regularly 
compelled a condemned criminal to play a tragic part in that 
festival, and that Jesus perished in the character of Haman. 
He admits the difficulty caused by the fact that Purirh fell a 
month before Passover, but he puts forward various suggestions 
to mitigate this difficulty. He thinks that possibly the Christian 
tradition may have shifted the date of the Crucifixion to coincide 


with the Passover, though he admits that this is perhaps not 
possible. He points out that the Bab. festival seems to have 


fallen near the time of the Passover, and that the date of Purim 
was altered to a month earlier so as not to clash withit. He 
conjectures that the Jews may have sometimes, for a special 
reason, celebrated the Feast gf Purim, or at least the death of 
Haman, at or near Passover. A further suggestion is, however, 
that possibly the licence of thirty days allowed to the mock 
king of the Saturnalia was allowed to the human representative 
of Haman. Yet as the mockery in question was not by Jews 
but by Roman soldiers, the question arises whether they would 
have been likely to take part in a Jewish celebration. To this 
Frazer replies that they may have fallen in with the local cus- 
toms, but, quite apart from this, it was natural that without 
sharing Jewish beliefs they would be quite ready to join in the 
sport. He points out, however, that according to Lk.’s account, 
it was Herod’s soldiers who mocked Jesus, and they were pre- 
sumably Jews. Thus the Crucifixion on this view was not a 
punishment specially designed for Christ, but merely the fate 
which annually befell the malefactor who played Haman. It is 
argued that certain difficulties in the narrative thus gain relief. 
Pilate was reluctant to give up Jesus and yet acquiesced, though 
he had the power to release Him. This is due to the fact that 
someone had to be given up to play the part of Haman. Again, 
would Pilate have ventured to put over the cross the inscription 
declaring that Jesus was king of the Jews with a tyrant so 
gloomy and suspicious as Tiberius, unless it had been a formula 
of long standing and regarded as quite innocuous? Since Jesus 
represented Haman, it is suggested that Barabbas represented 
Mordecai ; and if so, he was probably released in order to play 
the part of a buffoon king (cf. the story of the mockery of 
Carabas in Philo, adv. Flacewm, ii. 520-523, and the ‘ Ride of the 
Beardless One’ in Persia, referred to by Lagarde in his Purim). 
The name Barabbas, Frazer suggests, was an official title mis- 
takenly regarded as a personal name. Originally Haman and 
Mordecai were the same, but one personated the dead and the 
other the risen deity. The same person probably played both 
parts, he who was Mordecai one year was Haman the next. 
This ingenious theory is open to the most serious 
objections. Some of these have been stated by 
Mr. Andrew Lang in the very elaborate investiga- 
tion he gives in Magic and Religion. It is very 
difficult to make good the identification of Purim 
with the Saczea even if Frazer’s interpretation of 
the Saczea could hold good, which is very doubtful. 
It is also very improbable that a victim was actu- 
ally crucified in the character of Haman by the 
Jews. There is not a shred of evidence to make 
such a suggestion plausible. And when we come 
to apply it to the Gospel history, the theory be- 
comes more improbable than ever. The licence 
allowed to ‘the Beardless One’ was such that he 
was permitted, if the shopkeepers did not give him 
what he wished during his ride through the city, 
to appropriate everything they had in their ee 
It is not easy to see any real parallel between this 
and the overturning of the money-changers’ tables 
and driving out of their sheep and oxen from the 
Temple by Jesus. There is all the difference be- 
tween a raid on the shopkeepers for personal 
plunder and the cleansing of the Temple from an 
intolerable abuse. Jesus would not have been 
asked by the authorities by what right He did these 
things, 1f it had been a perfectly legitimate exer- 
cise of a power He possessed as the representative 
of Haman. Moreover, Frazer’s theory involves 
our rejection of the Johannine date for the cleans- 
ing of the Temple, although that date has much 
that can be said in its favour. Apart from this, 
however, one insuperable difficulty remains. It is 
quite possible that Jesus should have suffered in 
any character chosen for Him by those who com- 
passed His death. In that respect He was a pass- 
lve victim. But it is quite incredible that He 
should have participated in these ceremonies of 
His own free will, or have given any colour what- 
ever to superstitions of that kind. It is accord- 
ingly out of the question to interpret the cleansing 
of the Temple as Frazer does, since that would imply 
that Jesus lent Himself to this festival. Moreover, 
unless the Gospel narratives are altogether mis- 
leading, Jesus was not in the hands of His enemies 
till the night before His death, and therefore His 
triumphal entry and His attack on the desecration 
of the Temple could have been no part of the pro- 
gramme of a Purim festival. There would have been 
no need for secrecy through the fear of the people, 
| or for the services of the traitor, if the mockery 
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and death were but the last acts in a longer drama. 
Nor are the difficulties in the Gospel narratives 
really mitigated by this hypothesis. The ordinary 
explanation of Pilate’s vacillation and surrender 
is perfectly adequate. The procurator was so un- 
popular that he dared not risk the charge of treason 
that might have been launched against him before 
Tiberius if he had let a claimant to Messianic dig- 
nity go free. However convinced Pilate may have 
been that Jesus was harmless to Rome, nothing 
would have been easier than to bring a very dam- 
aging charge against him before the emperor. Nor 
is the title over the cross to be interpreted along 
Frazer’s lines. To have let Jesus go would have 
constituted a much more valid basis of accusation 
than to write the title ‘This is the king of the 
Jews’ over His cross, for that meant ‘This is the 
king of the Jews, and thus I serve pretenders to 
the throne.’ It mocked Jesus and exasperated the 
Jews. Toimagine that by one course Pilate would 
have escaped the charge of treason which he would 
have incurred by the other, is indeed to strain out 
the gnat and swallow the camel. If, as Frazer 
says, Pilate was obliged to give up a prisoner, and 
all he could do was to choose him, he had others 
whom he might have chosen besides Jesus and 
Barabbas. It was a choice that was dictated by 
his position. He was in the grip of his past and 
of his dread of Tiberius. Another point that de- 
serves mention is that the mockery of Christ’s 
prophetic claims is precisely parallel to the mock- 
ery of His royal claims. In the one case they bid 
Him prophesy, in the other they dress Him up as 
a mock king and pay Him aribald homage. The 
parallelism shows us how unnecessary it is for us 
to seek for far-fetched reasons to explain the con- 
duct of the Roman soldiers. Nothing was more 
natural than that the supporters of an alien em- 


pire should mock royal claims put forward by one 
who belonged to the subject people, and no de- 
rision was more effective than the dressing up of 


their victim as king. The sceptre served to beat 
Him, and the jest of the coronation was all the 
more piquant that the crown was studded with 
thorns. As Mr. Lang reminds us, ‘ Wallace was 
crowned at his trial with laurel’; and Atholl, who 
was a pretender to the crown, ‘was tortured to 
death with a red-hot iron crown’ (Magic and Re- 
ligion, p. 203). 

Lastly, it should be observed that the passage 
from Dio Chrysostom will not bear too much weight. 
There is a resemblance in the clothing with royal 
robes, in the stripping, the scourging, and the 
death, but there is no resemblance to the royal 

rivileges accorded to the condemned prisoner, and 
it is also not clear that the victim was crucified. 
The Greek word used (éxpéuacay) may mean simply 
that he was hanged, though the other view is more 
probable. No stress can be laid on the scourging 
in the case of Jesus, for it was the usual preliminary 
to crucifixion, and crucifixion was unhappily among 
the Romans no exceptional form of execution. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the Commentaries and Lives of 
Christ, see Frazer, Golden Bough 2, iii. 186-198; A. Lang, Magic 
and Religion, 76-204, 298-305; Vollmer, Jesus und das Sace- 
enopfer ; Reich, Der Kénig mit der Dornenkrone. 


ARTHUR S, PEAKE. 

MONEY.—We propose to treat first of money in 
general as referred to in the Gospels, and after- 
wards of the definite sums or coins which are there 
named. 

I. MONEY IN GENERAL.—In the AV six Greek 
words are rendered ‘money,’ ‘tribute money,’ or 
‘piece of money.’ In two cases this is a mistrans- 
lation, and is rectified by the RV. The words are 
as follows: 1. apytpiov (Mt 2518: 27 28! 15, Mik 1411, 
Lk 9% 191. 28 225), (In three of the above passages 
it occurs in the plural without the sense being 
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altered ; thus, ef. Mt 25!8 with 2577). This word 
originally means silver, hence silver money (also 
tr. ‘ pieces of silver,’ Mt 27% 5&9; see below, under 
‘Stater’); finally, as silver was the chief medium 
of exchange in the ancient world, money in general 
(cf. Fr. argent). 2. yadkos (Mk 68 12"), This 
word originally means brass, hence coins of brass 
(or copper), and, as copper money circulated largely 
among the common people, money in general. 3. 
képpa (Jn 2) comes from a verb meaning to cut, 
and means originally change or small coins. It is 
appropriately used in this passage for the stock-in- 
trade of the money-changers, a part of whose busi- 
ness it was to supply change for larger sums. 4 
vopiopa (Mt 22) comes from a verb meaning to 
acknowledge as customary or lawful. It means, 
accordingly, money in the sense of lawful coin. 
The vouicua Tod Kqvoov, or tribute money, was the 
currency in which the Roman tribute had to be 
paid, that is, the denarius. 5, Ta St8paxpa (Mt 17% 
AV ‘tribute money,’ RV ‘the half-shekel’). As is 
rightly indicated by the RV, this word is the name 
of a definite sum of money which was levied for 
the maintenance of the Temple (see below, under 
‘Didrachm’). 6. oratip (Mt 1777 AV ‘piece of 
money,’.-RV ‘shekel’). Here, too, the AV is at 
fault, the word meaning a definite coin (see below, 
under ‘Stater’). 

To the above words used for money in general 
(though under slightly different aspects) may be 
added the comprehensive description of money 
in Mt 10° in terms of the three metals used as 
specie—gold, silver, and brass (or copper). This 
verse may be taken as evidence that gold as well 
as silver and copper coins circulated in Palestine 
in the time of our Lord, although no gold coin is 
mentioned in the Gospels. The current gold coin 
was doubtless the Roman aureus, frequently re- 
ferred to in the Mishna as a golden denarius., In 
silver there was more variety. The Roman denarius 
was, of course, largely in evidence, and was pro- 
bably the silver coin in most common use. But 
there were also coins of larger size, bearing Greek 
names. When Pompey made Syria a Roman pro- 
vince (B.C. 65), he found in circulation tetradrachms 
of two different kinds. There were those issued 
chiefly from Antioch by the Seleucid kings on the 
Attic standard, weighing 262 grains troy. There 
were also those issued by the semi-autonomous 
cities of Phcenicia on the Pheenician standard of 224 
grains to the tetradrachm. Tetradrachms of both 
standards were recognized by Pompey as equiva- 
lent to four denarii (Mommsen, Gesch. des Rom. 
Miinzwesens, 36, 715). Both would still be lawful 
coin in the time of our Lord, though, as Mommsen 
surmises (2b. 72), the heavier royal tetradrachms 
would tend to be driven out of circulation by the 
lighter Phcenician coins, which, besides, as corre- 
sponding exactly to the Hebrew shekel, were in 
special demand in Palestine for religious purposes 
(see below, under ‘Didrachm’), The supply of 
silver from the mints at Tyre and Sidon, which 
continued to issue tetradrachms and didrachms 
under the Emperors,* was reinforced from the 
time of Augustus onwards by the tetradrachms 
coined in large numbers at Antioch for circulation 
in the province of Syria. These ranged in weight 
from 220 to 236 grains, and were no doubt reckoned 
for ordinary purposes as equal to four denarii, 
although, in accordance with the regular practice 
of the Romans of giving a preference to their own 


* According to most numismatologists ; e.g., Head (Hist. Num. 
675) says: ‘From B.c. 126 down to the reign of Vespasian, we 
possess a plentiful series of Tyrian tetradrachms and didrachms.’ 
On the other hand, Mommsen (op. cit. 36) holds that from the 
time of Pompey the Pheenician cities lost the power of issuing 
silver money, and points out that the extant Phoenician tetra- 
drachms never bear the names of Emperors or any other indi- 
cation of Roman sway. 
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‘silver, they were tariffed for purposes of taxation 


as only equal to three denarii. 


A vexed question, which cannot be held to be yet decided, 
is whether prior to the time of the first Jewish revolt any silver 
coins had been produced in Palestine itself. Until lately it has 
been usual for numismatologists to assign to Simon Maccabeus 
certain silver shekels and half-shekels struck on the Phenician 
standard, and bearing the inscription in Hebrew, ‘Jerusalem 
the Holy’ (Madden, Coins of the Jews, 65-71; Head, Hist. 
Num. 681, 682). Strong historical reasons, however, have been 
brought by Schiirer ‘HJ P t. ii. 379-383) and others for dating 
these coins rather in the time of the revolt under Nero; and the 
opinion seems to be making headway that at the time of our 
Lord, and previously, the Jews were dependent for their silver 
money upon foreign sources. (For an able statement of the 
case, see Kennedy in Hastings’ DB, vol. iii. s.v. ‘Money,’ § 5). 


On the other hand, the supply of copper money 
must have been almost, if not quite, exclusively of 
native production. There were the copper coins 
of the Hasmonzean princes, those of the various 
Herods, and those which had been struck since 
A.D. 6 by successive procurators of Judzea. Unlike 
the foreign silver money, they have, in deference 
to Jewish feeling, no Imperial effigy or the likeness 
of any living thing; even those of the procurators 
have only the name of the reigning Emperor, and 
innocent ears of corn, palm-trees, lilies, and the 
like. As to their denomination we have no sure 
evidence. Schiirer holds that the Romans imposed 
their monetary standard more rigorously in Palestine 
than elsewhere, and that even the Herodian coins 
followed the Roman system (HJP Il. i. 38). Other 
writers consider it to be more probable that the 
copper coinage of Palestine followed the subdivi- 
sions of the drachm common in Greek-speaking 
countries. The extant coins contain no indioation 
of value, nor can any safe inference be drawn from 
their weight, seeing that, where a silver standard 
prevails, the copper coinage must always be very 
much of the nature of token money. (See, fur- 
ther, under ‘ Assarion,’ ‘ Kodrantes,’ and ‘ Lepton,’ 
below). 

Before proceeding to speak in detail of the coins 
named in the Gospels, it will be well to give in 
tabular form the main elements of the two systems, 
the Greek and the Roman, which obtained concur- 
rently in Palestine at the time of our Lord. For 
convenience of reference the average value in ster- 
ling money is put opposite the larger sums. 


Greek system. 

1 Talent (£240) = 60 Minas. 
1 Mina (£4) =100 Drachms. 
1 Drachm (93d.)= 6 Obols. 
1 Obol = 8 Chalki. 

(To this system belong also the stater of four, and the di- 
drachm of two, drachms; and the lepton, whose relation to 
the chalkus is uncertain. See below, under ‘ Lepton’). 


Roman system. 
1 Aureus (£1) | =25 Denarii. 
1 Denarius (9}d)=16 Asses. 
1 As = 4 Quadrantes. 

The point of connexion between the two systems is found in 
the identification of the Roman denarius with the Attic drachm. 
This identification was rendered easy by the fact that at the 
time when Rome began her career of conquest in the East 
the drachm of the Attic standard had fallen to a weight which 
only slightly exceeded that of the denarius; but there can 
be little doubt that it was made deliberately by the Romans 
as a matter of policy. Alexander the Great had made the 
Attic drachm the unit of his Imperial coinage, which he im- 
po | upon all the lands he had conquered ; and in adopting 
he Alexandrine drachm as equal to their own denarius, the 
Romans wished to indicate that they served themselves heirs 
to his kingdom in the East (Mommsen, op. cif. 691). In Im- 
perial times the identification was so completely established 
that Hellenistic writers regularly refer to the denarius as ‘the 
Attic drachm.’ This identification enables us to assign values 
to those coins which follow the Greek system. The weight of 
the gold awreus is known, and its value admits of easy calcula- 
tion (see Hastings’ DB iii. 427), and the other values, as given 
above, follow at once. This method of ascertaining the value of 
the silver coins of the Gospels does justice to the fact that, in 
the Roman Empire then, as in Britain now, the value of silver 
coins was | ly defined in terms of the gold standard. 


Il. DEFINITE SUMS OF MONEY AND COINS 
MENTIONED IN THE GOSPELS.—These may most 


conveniently be treated of under three heads: 
money of account, silver coins, and copper coins. 

(i.) Money of account.—Two sums of money, to 
which no actual coin corresponded, receive a special 
name in the Gospels. These are the talent and the 
mind. 

4. Talent (TddavTov, Mt 1874 OR. 16. 20. 22. 24. 25. 28 
is originally the name of the highest weight in the 
various systems of antiquity, hence the sum of 
money represented by that weight in gold or silver. 
The talent of the Gospels, which is, of course, a 
talent of silver, might conceivably be the Pheenician 
talent, but is far more probably to be identified 
with the talent on the reduced Attic scale which 
had been formally recognized by the Romans (see 
above). It contained 6000 Attic drachms or denarii, 
and was thus worth 240 awrez or £240. 

The talent is mentioned twice by our Lord. In the parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant (Mt 1823-35) the one servant owes the 
king 10,000 talents, or nearly two-and-a-half millions of our money 
—an enormous sum, of which the 100 denarii (=£4) owed him 
by his fellow-servant represents but an insignificant fraction 
(gana). (It may be remarked that the juxtaposition in this 
parable of the talent and the denarius is a confirmation of the 
view that it is the Attic talent that is meant). In the parable 
of the Talents (Mt 2514-30) the master intrusts his capital of eight 
talents or £1920 to his three servants in sums of £1200, £480, 
and £240 respectively. It will be seen that even he who re- 
ceived but one talent had yet quite a respectable capital to 
trade with, so that the excuse which is sometimes made by com- 
mentators on his behalf, viz. that he was discouraged by the 
smallness of the sum committed to him, is as little valid as that 
which he offered for himself. The real reason for his conduct 
was, of course, just his slothfulness. 

2. Mina (pvd, Lk 1913-16-18. 20. 24.25 AW and RV 
poe is the sixtieth part of the talent. Like the 
atter, it is to be calculated on the Roman-Attic 
scale. It contains 100 denarw, and is thus equal 
to £4. 

The only mention of this sum in the Gospels is in the parable 
of the Pounds (Lk 1912-27), where a nobleman, going to a far 
country to get a kingdom, gives one mina to each of his ten 
servants, bidding them trade with it till his return. The small- 
ness of the sum in such a connexion is remarkable, especially 
when compared with the companion parable of the Talents. 
The explanation (as far as the story is concerned) seems to be 
that the master is not in this case a trader making provision for 
the suitable employment of his capital in his absence, but one 
who, having in prospect the acquisition of a kingdom, desires to 
test the capacity of his servants for high office in that kingdom. 
Ingenuity and diligence would be more thoroughly tested in 
multiplying a small sum than a large one. 

(ii.) Silver coins.—Of these there are mentioned 
by name, the denarius, the drachm, the didrachm, 
and the stater. The ‘piece of money’ of the AV 
in Mt 17” is the stater, the ‘pieces of silver’ in 
Lk 158 are drachms, while the ‘ pieces of silver’ in 
Mt 26% are probably staters, and are discussed 
under that heading. 

4. Denarius (dyvdpiov, AV and RV penny; 
American Revisers, more happily, shilling). — 
This is the most frequently mentioned coin in the 
Gospels (Mt 1878 20? % 10.15 9919, Mik 637 12! 14°, Lk 
741 10% 2074, Jn 67 12°). It is the name of the most 
important Roman coin, which circulated through- 
out the Empire, and in terms of which all public 
accounts were made up. It received its name from 
being originally the equivalent of ten copper asses, 
but from B.c. 217 onwards it was equivalent to 
sixteen asses, and weighed 3; of the Roman pound, 
or 60 grains troy. Under Nero (c. A.D. 60) it was 
reduced to #; of the pound, or 524 grains. At the 
time of our Lord its value was fixed at +; of the 
aureus, which may be taken under the early 
emperors as equal on the average to our sovereign ; 
thus the denarius was worth 9°6 pence, or roughly 
94d. 


We find the denarius used in the Gospels for the reckoning of 
even fairly large sums. Thus in the parable of the Unmerciful 
Servant (Mt 188, see above under ‘ Talent’) a sum of 100 denarii 
is mentioned, while in the parable of the Two Debtors (Lk 741) 
the two debts are stated at 500 and 50 denarii respectively (£20 
and £2). In Mk 637=Jn 67 the disciples estimate that it weuld 
need bread to the value of at least 200 denarii (£8) to provide 
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for the five thousand. (There is no probability in the suggestion 
that this figure was named as the amount of money then in ‘the 
bag.’ It is intended to indicate a sum far beyond the means of 
the little company). In Mk 145=Jn 125 the vase of ointment 
with which Mary anointed our Lord is valued at 300 denarii 
(£12). The ‘exceeding costliness’ of this loving tribute is 
realized when we remember that the sum named represents at 
least the annual income of a labourer of those days. This ap- 
pears from the parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 
201-15), where a denarius is evidently looked upon as liberal pay 
for a day’s work ; for we may be quite sure that the employer 
who dealt so generously with the labourers engaged late in the 
day had struck no niggardly bargain with those hired in the 
morning. (A passage which may be quoted in confirmation is 
To 514, where the disguised angel is promised by Tobit a drachm 
a day—at that time a little less than a denariws—for acting as 
companion to his son. It is true that this was to be exclusive 
of his necessary expenses ; but, on the other hand, the position 
was one of trust, and would naturally be more highly remuner- 
ated than field labour). In the parable of the Good Samaritan 
(Lk 1030-37) two denarii are given to the innkeeper as a reason- 
able payment in advance for the keep of the wounded traveller 
for a day or two, to be supplemented if necessary on the return 
of the Samaritan. (This is the most natural way to explain the 
reference ; see Jiilicher, Gleichnisreden, ii. 591. On the other 
hand, Ramsay in Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. 394, holds that the 
two denarii were simply payment for the one night that the two 
had spent in the inn). 

Of special interest is the reference to the denarius 
in Mt 22%=Mk 12%=Lk 20™ in connexion with 
the Pharisees’ question as to the lawfulness of pay- 
ing tribute to Cesar. The denariuws was ‘the 
money of the tribute’ (Mt 22’), all Imperial taxes 
being payable in terms of it in accordance with a 
rescript of Germanicus (¢. A.D. 18). It bore upon 
it the name and title of the reigning Emperor, 
along with the effigy either of himself or of some 
member of the Imperial family—the ‘image and 
superscription’ to which our Lord alluded. It was 
issued by the patie authority, even the Roman 
Senate having only the right to mint copper coins, 
and could thus most appropriately be spoken of as 
‘that which is Ceesar’s.’ 

2. Drachm (dpaxu7, Lk 15:9 AV and RV piece 
of silver).—This is the name of the unit of the 
Greek system of silver coinage, and, as such, might 
be applied to a great variety of coins from different 
mints and of different standards. In the Gospels it 
occurs only in the parable of the Lost Coin, where, 
of course, it must be understood of some coin cur- 
rent in Palestine. Few coins of this denomination 
were issued from the Pheenician cities or from 
Antioch, and the city of Caesarea in Cappadocia 
had only recently begun to coin drachms on the 
Pheenician standard (of 55 grains) for use in the 
provinces of Syria and Cappadocia (Mommsen, 
op. cit. 734, 897; Head, op. cit. 634). Thus, while 
it is not impossible that the coins in question may 
have been drachms of the Pheenician standard, 
they are with greater probability to be identified 
with the ‘ Attic drachms’* of the Hellenistic writers, 
that is, with Roman denarii. In any case, the 
value for ordinary purposes was the same—about 
93d. of our money. The ‘ten pieces of silver’ pos- 
sessed by the woman thus amounted to eight 
shillings. 

3. Didrachm (d{dpaxuov, Mt 17% AV ‘tribute 
money,’ RV ‘half-shekel’).—As the name implies, 
this 1s a coin of the value of two drachms. 7a 
didpaxua in the passage quoted refers to the tax of 
half a shekel (Ex 301%) levied each year in the month 
of Adar from all Jews above the age of twenty for 
the maintenance of the Temple. The only coins 
then current in Palestine which answered exactly 
to the ‘shekel of the sanctuary ’—leaving out of 

*It may not be out of place to remind the reader that the 
word ‘ Attic’ in this connexion implies only a remote associa- 
tion with the coinage of Athens. In his Notes on the Parables, 
Trench assumes that this drachm was Athenian, stamped with 
‘an owl, a tortoise, or a head of Minerva,’ and reluctantly 
surrenders ‘the resemblance to the human soul, originally 
stamped with the image and superscription of the great King,’ 
which earlier expositors had delighted to trace. A sound 
method of parable exposition will indeed dispense with this 


fanciful suggestion, but not for Trench’s reasons (see Bruce, 
Parabolic Teachina, 279). 


account the shekels commonly but propel er- 
roneously assigned to Simon Maccabzeus (see above) 
—were those which had for long been coined in the 
Pheenician cities; and the Temple tax, along with 
other sacred dues, was paid in this currency. 

The well-established correspondence of the didrachm to the 
half-shekel has been obscured for some writers by the fact that 
the LXX regularly translate baw by d/dpaxe0v. From the nar- 
rative in Mt. it is evident that the tax was a voluntary one, 
although the Mishna declares that the goods of those who had 
not paid it by the 25th Adar might be distrained (Edersheim, 
Life and Times, ii. 112). After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Vespasian made compulsory a poll-tax of the same amount to 
defray the cost of rebuilding the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 


4, Stater (crarjp, Mt 17°7 AV piece of money, 
RV shekel).—The word o7arjp is derived from the 
verb iormuc in the sense of to weigh. It hence means, 
in the first place, a standard weight, and then deriva- 
tively a standard coin. In Athens it was at first ap- 
plied to the didrachm, which was looked upon as the 
standard coin of the monetary system, but after- 
wards to the tetradrachm or piece of four drachms. 
It is evidently so used in the passage before us, for 
the stater to be found in the fish’s mouth was to 
pay the Temple tax of a didrachm for two persons, 
our Lord and Peter. The tetradrachm of the 
Pheenician standard corresponded to the Hebrew 
shekel, and is no doubt the coin here indicated. 
Josephus refers in one passage (BJ Il. xxi. 2) to 
‘the Tyrian coin which is of the value of four Attic 
drachms,’ and in another (Ant. Ill. vili. 2) he gives 
the value of the Hebrew shekel as four Attic 
drachms. The stater would thus be worth 4s. 2d. 
of our money. 

In Mt 2615 Cod. D reads cpitxovra craripes ; and though this 
reading is rejected by critical editors, it probably embodies a 
correct paraphrase of the &pyipie (AV and RV ‘ pieces of silver’) 
of the TR. That is, the thirty pieces of silver paid to the traitor 
as the price of blood were staters of the Phcenician standard. 
This appears from a comparison of the passages in Mt. where 
they are spoken of with Zec 1112-13, in which shekels are 
intended. It has been pointed out’(O. Holtzmann, NZ’ Zeit- 
gesch. 110) that just as in Zec 1112 the word 7p does not occur 
but is suggested by the word sbpu, so also the word orarap is 
latent in the verb érrze«v in Mt 2615, Reckoning the stater at 
4 denarii, the sum paid to Judas amounted to £4, 16s. Thirty 
shekels of silver was the price that had to be paid (Ex 219?) as 
blood-money for a male or female slave; and this coincidence 
has frequently been used as a striking illustration of the truth 


expressed in Ph 27 that our Lord took upon Himself the form of 
a servant. 


(iii.) Copper coins.—There are three copper coins 
mentioned in the Gospels: the assarion, the kod- 
rantes, and thelepton. The last is tr. ‘mite’ in the 
EV, while the two others are called, without dis- 
tinction, by the name ‘ farthing.’ 

4. Assarion (dccdpov Mt 107, Lk 128, AV and 
RV farthing, Amer. RV penny).—The name is 
derived from the Latin assarius, a variant of as. 
It may either be the name given in Greek-speaking 
countries to the Roman as, or else the name of 
some local copper coin which in some way corre- 
sponded to it. Both views have been taken, by 
different scholars, of the significance of the word 
in the above passages. On the one hand, Schiirer 
(HJP 1. i. 39) and others hold that it is the Roman 
as that is here mentioned, in value the sixteenth 
part of the denarius. In support of this view, it 
may be urged that copper coins were issued, by 
authority of the Senate, from the Imperial mint at 
Antioch for circulation in the province of Syria, 
that these coins bear Latin inscriptions, and that 
of the two sizes in which they are found one has 
been identified (e.g. by Mommsen, op. cit. 718, and 
Madden, op. cit. 301) with the sestertius or quarter- 
denarius, and the other with the as. Moreover, 
the Vulgate not only renders docdpiov back into as 
in the passage in Mt., but in the corresponding 
passage in Lk. has dipondio, thus identifying the 
‘two farthings’ which are named as the price of 
two sparrows with the Roman dupondius or piece 
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of two asses. Schiirer points out, besides, that the 
name 7x (issar, evidently the Heb. form of dccdpiov) 
occurs frequently in the Mishna, and is sometimes 
expressly called ‘pres tox or Italian assarion. If 
this view is correct, the assarion of the Gospels will 
represent ‘6d.—roughly a halfpenny—in English 
money, or exactly 5 German pfennigs. On the 
other hand, this simple solution of the problem is 
challenged, and chiefly on account of those very 
references in the Mishna to which Schiirer cites 
The qualification of certain assaria as ‘ Italian ’— 
which is also found in Greek on certain Cretan 
coins of the time of Claudius (Head, 384) and ina 

uotation from the Rescript of Germanicus in the 
Pals fry taritf—seems to imply that there were 
other coins of the same name, but of different value. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Mishna speaks of the 
dinar or denarius as containing 24 issarim, which 
cannot therefore be Roman asses of 16 to the 
denarius. If this distinction existed already in 
the time of our Lord, it is to be presumed that He 
used the word in the more popular sense.* In this 
case the price of the two sparrows (Mt 10”) would 
be ‘4d., or rather less than a halfpenny — almost 
exactly 4 centimes. 

2. Kodrantes (kodpdvrns, Mt 5%, Mk 12”, AV, 
RY, and Amer. RV farthing).—There can be no 
question as to the identity of the coin that is in- 
tended in these two passages. It is the guadrans 
or quarter-as, the smallest coin in the Roman 
system, equal in value to ? of a farthing, or a 
little more than the pfennig. It may, however, 
reasonably be doubted whether any coin known by 
this name was in circulation in Palestine in the 
time of our Lord. The word does not occur in the 
Mishna, and it has not been found in any of the 
inscriptions in Greek-speaking provinces (see LxpT 
x. [1899] 232, 336, where Sir W. M. Ramsay takes 
Prof. Blass roundly to task for assuming that the 
name kodpdvrys was familiar in the East, and that 
the provincial cities coined copper money with 
Roman designations). Nor are the allusions in 
the Gospels conclusive. Mk.’s explanatory note 
(Netra Sto, 8 éotw KodpdvTns) is Obviously intended 
for non-Palestinian (possibly Roman) readers. As 
for the use of the word in Mt., the fact that the 
parallel passage in Lk. has 7d éoxarov \erréy instead 
of rov éoxarov Kodpdyrny, suggests that it may have 
been inserted by the First Evangelist as the name 
of the smallest coin in the Roman system in place 
of the Zepton, the smallest coin in the Palestinian 
system. It is, however, open to us to suppose that 
there was a local coin which for some purposes 
was identified with the guadrans, though rarely so 
named. A coin of Agrippa U1. has been found 
bearing the name xaAxods (Madden, 146). In the 
ordinary Greek system the chalkus is equal to A; of 
the drachm ; but if we suppose that for purposes of 
taxation local copper was only accepted subject to 
a discount of 25 per cent., ihe chalkus would be 
tariffed as equal to the guadrans, which is ?_¢ of 
the denarius. (Cf. note to last paragraph, and see 
the already quoted art. by Prof. Kennedy, who 
works out in detail the relations of the ‘tariff’ and 
‘current’ values of the various coins). 

8. Lepton (Xerrév, Mk 12%, Lk 12°° 212, AV and 
RV mite).—This name is originally an adjective 
meaning ‘thin’ or ‘small.’ It hence denotes a 
very small coin, but is otherwise indeterminate. 


* Prof. Kennedy in Hastings’ DB, s.v. ‘Money,’ § 8, draws an 
interesting and instructive distinction between the ‘ tariff’ and 
the ‘cnrrent’ value of the local copper money. Just as the 
tetradrachmon of Antioch was tariffed as only equal to three 
denarii for eg apd of taxation, so he supposes that the local 
assarion (4 of the drachm) was rated as equivalent to half of 
the Italian assarion or as. But this does not affect the calcula- 
tion made above, for of course the purchase of sparrows would 
be one of those ‘ordinary purposes’ for which the coin would 
retain its current value. 


‘In the Oriental provinces of the Roman Empire,’ 
says Babelon (Monnaies Grecques et Romaines, I. 
i. 466), ‘the word \errév regularly denoted local 
copper money as distinguished from coppers of the 
Roman mint.’ At different times and in various 
places it was used of coins of very different value. 
As used in the Gospels, however, there is no ambi- 
guity. It is agreed on all hands that it denotes 
the smallest coin current among the Jews, known 
to the Mishna as the ayns (périitah), of which we 
are expressly told’ that it was an eighth of the 
Roman as (see reff. in Lightfoot, ii. 453, and 
Schiirer, I. 1..40),—a statement which exactly 
agrees with that of Mk. about the value of the 
lepton. If, therefore, the gwadrans is to be identi- 
fied with the chalkus, the lepton is a coin of half 
the value. 


Nevertheless, the statement of Mk. (Asrré& duo, 6 tariv xodpavens) 
has given much trouble to numismatologists, who, to quote the 
words of one of them, ‘have serious difficulty in finding among 
the small coins of Juda separate denominations for chalkous 
and lepton’ (G. F. Hill in #Bi, s.v. ‘Penny’). Accordingly, 
many attempts have been made to identify the lepton with the 
chalkus-quadrans. Thus Madden, following Cavedoni, cuts the 
knot by supposing Mk. to have meant the 6 ic: to apply to the 
Aerrov and not to the aerre d40 (Coins of the Jews, 304), and 
appeals for corroboration to the correspondence of the kodrantes 
to the depton in Mt 526 = Lk 1259, Hill, on the other hand, fol- 
lowing up the suggestion of Prof. Kennedy referred to in the 
preceding paragraphs, contends that the difference between the 
lepton and the chalkus-quadrans was only a matter of account- 
ing. The difficulty, as stated by Mr. Hill, depends upon the 
assumption that the chalkus-quadrans was a current Palestinian 
coin. This, however, has not been proved. Agrippa’s chalkus 
need not have been considered as equal to a quadrans.* As 
stated by Mr. Madden, ‘it is impossible to get over the fact 
that at this period the quadrans of the Empire, which still 
retained the name of yeAzovs, had the same weight as the 
lepton of the time of the Seleucidw’ (Coins of the Jews, 304), 
The difficulty depends, further, upon an inference from weight, 
—an inference which, in the case of coins which were little more 
than tokens, is unusually precarious. In any case, the argu- 
ments advanced would need to be much stronger in order to 
upset the positive statement of St. Mark. 


The value, then, as men reckon values, of the 
widow’s gift was little more than a farthing. But 
the fact that it consisted of two tiny coins,—a fact 
which we constantly obscure by talking, in our 
careless way, of ‘the widow’s mzte,’—is full of sig- 
nificance. She might have kept back one.t But 
of her penury she cast in all that she had; and so 
of her, too, as of another woman who from her 
larger resources made an equally lavish gift, it is 
true that, wherever the gospel is preached through- 
out the whole world (Mt 26), this that she did is 
told as a memorial of her. 

LITERATURE.—Madden’s Coins of the Jews (vol. ii. of Nwmis- 
mata Orientalia) contains an exhaustive account of all the 
extant Jewish coins, and an appendix (289-310) on the money 
of the NT. The subject is treated briefly, but clearly, in 
Schirer, HJP nu. i. 38-40, and O. Holtzmann, NT Zeitgesch. 
110-116. Mommsen’s Gesch. des Rom. Miinzwesens is a mine 
of information on all that concerns the money of the Empire. 
Articles on ‘Money’ in the various Bible Dictionaries can be 
read with advantage, esp. the admirably comprehensive and 
lucid art. by Prof. Kennedy in Hastings’ DB 


NORMAN FRASER. 
MONEY -CHANGERS.—See preced. art. and 
BANK, No. 4. 


MONOTHEISM.—At whatever period in their 
early history the people of Israel may be supposed 
to have passed through the obscure and uncertain 
stages of belief that precede a clear and reasoned 
theism, that period had been left behind long 
before the days of Christ and the NT writers. 
The bitter experiences of exile and suffering on 
the one hand, and on the other the lofty teachings 
of prophets and men of God, had eradicated all 
tendencies to polytheism, and had fixed immov- 
ably in the conscience and conviction of the entire 
nation the faith that Jehovah was the one God of 


* Babelon (606) identifies the quadrans with the d/xaAxzev and 
the xaazous with the lepton of the Gospels. 
t ‘Quorum unum vidua retinere potuerat’ (Bengel). 
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the whole earth. If Israel’s early beliefs, as some 
contend, were henotheistic, and conceded a place 
and right to other national gods, as Chemosh, 
Molech, or Rimmon, as equal and paramount lords 
of their own peoples, such recognition of ex- 
ternal divinities had long since ceased to be per- 
missible. There were not really gods many and 
lords many ; there is one God the Father, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ (1 Co 8°). 

This monotheistic belief, however, is assumed 
rather than formulated or defined in the Gospels. 
The doctrine that God is one, universally supreme 
and without rival, does not need to be explained 
or defended, for it runs no risk of being assailed. 
Like the belief in the existence of God, it is an 
article of faith accepted on all sides, by Jesus and 
by His opponents, and is rather implicit in the 
thought than explicit in the teaching of Christ 
and of His disciples. 

While, however, this is true, and all the more so 
because His controversy with the Jews turned 
largely upon the question of His claim to equality 
with God, and the blasphemy which this claim 
appeared to them to imply, epithets and phrases 
may readily be quoted from the Gospels which 
have no meaning except as presupposing an ab- 
solute and pure monotheism. Such phrases, as 
would naturally be anticipated, are more generally 
employed by St. John than by the Synoptists. 
Thus the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel, tracing 
all things back to God with whom the Word is 
one (Jn 12), asserts nothing less than the unique- 
ness as well as the eternity and sovereignty of 
Him from whom they proceed ; and the true Light 
entering into the world enlighteneth not this or 
that nation only, but every man (y.’). To the 
same effect and with the same background of 
accepted and common belief are the repeated 
declarations of His oneness with the Father (Jn 
10". 38 141°, ef. 1721-23), The area and claims of the 
Divine Kingdom, the Kingdom of God, are ex- 
plicitly enlarged beyond any mere national limits, 
and made to embrace the whole world (Lk 16), 
Jn 4*-), and so the disciples are taught to pray 
that it may come upon earth, as it is in heaven 
(Mt 6°). It is indeed not bodily or material (Lk 
17”), but transcends the world (Jn 18%). In the 
Last Judgment, again, all nations are gathered be- 
fore the throne, and all receive sentence. ‘The 
field’ in which the seed is sown is ‘ the world’ (Mt 
13°) ; and the final injunction to Christ’s followers 
is that they are to go into all the world to make 
disciples of all the nations (Mt 281%). 

The same teaching is conveyed with more or less 
directness in the assertion of the subordination 
and judgment of the prince of this world (Jn 161) ; 
in the stress laid upon the unique obligation and 
importance of love to God as constituting the first 
and greatest commandment (Mt 22%7 || Mk 12% 
Lk 10”) ; in the appeal made by Christ Himself to 
a similar unique obligation of worship and service 


to the one only God (Mt 4?° || Lk 4%); in the em-. 


phatic affirmation of a common Fatherhood and 
Godhead (Jn 2017, ef. 8#!); and in the solemn 
declaration of the permanence and inviolability of 
the words of the Son (Mt 24% || Mk 13%, Lk 21°), 
while elsewhere there is ascribed to Him that 
omniscience which is an attribute of God Himself 
(Jn 16%), 

There are also passages in which the epithet 
‘one’ or ‘only’ is directly applied to the Divine 
Ruler, thus claiming for Him with more or less 
emphasis the sole dominion and the exclusive 
right to homage. ‘The Lord our God is one Lord’ 
(Mk 12” from Dt 64, ef. v.*?). The God who for- 
gives sins is els (Mk 2"), or povos (Lk 5”); He is 
unique in goodness (Mt 1977 || Mk 10!8, Lk 181%) ; the 
sole Father (Mt 23°) ; and the only God (Jn 5%). 
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Some of these expressions might, it is true, be 
satisfied by a wide conception, such as the ancient 
prophets had formed, of a God of Israel to whom 
the sons of Israel were a first interest and charge, 
or even of a Sovereign the limits of whose sway 
left room for other sovereigns beside Him. Not 
all of them, evidently, if read apart and by them- 
selves, will bear the weight of a full monotheistic 
inference. Taken together, however, and in their 
context, their joint and several significance is un- 
mnistakable. They assume on the part of speaker 
and hearer alike a belief in the sole supremacy of 
one God. Nor is this inference as to their mean- 
ing seriously contested. 

Moreover, in one passage (Jn 17°) there is found 
a perfectly distinct and unequivocal assertion of 
monotheistic doctrine ; eternal life is to gain a 
knowledge of the only true God (rdv povov ddnOwov 
Gedv). Other phrases, in themselves less definite 
or comprehensive, must clearly be received and 
interpreted in the light of this, if an adequate 
conception of Christ’s teaching concerning the 
Father is to be reached. The principle is appli- 
cable to other elements of His instruction than 
that under consideration. The whole is to be con- 
strued and expounded by means of the loftiest and 
most comprehensive statements of doctrine, not 
to be attenuated to those which may be more par- 
ticular or obscure. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that a monotheistic 
belief is everywhere assumed in the Gospels; and 
if it is rarely formulated, the reason is to be sought 
in the universal assent with which it was received. 
Christ did not need to teach with definiteness and 
reiteration, as though it were a new truth, that 
there is one only Lord of heaven and of earth ; for 
this belief was common to Himself and to His 
hearers, and formed the solid and accepted founda- 
tion of their religious faith. 


LITERATURE.—Treatises on the Theology of the NT discuss 
the conception of God, and the general doctrine is treated in 
works on Theism ; cf. Ed. Caird, Hvolution of Religion?, 2 vols., 
Glasgow, 1894; Orr, Christian View of God and the World}, 
pp. 91-96. A. 8. GEDEN. 


MONTH.--See TIME. 


MOON. —In the NT the moon (cedjvn) is part of 
the established natural order. So when Christ 
prophesies the end of the world, ‘The moon shall 
not give her light’ (Mt 24%, Mk 13%). Twice in 
the Gospel of Matthew (474 17!5) cehnvidfecOar (liter- 
ally to be moonstruck) is used to describe mental 
derangement, as in our ‘lunacy,’ ‘lunatic,’ from 
Lat. luna, ‘the moon.’ See above, pp. 91>, 
96>. 

The Passover always took place at full moon, for 
it was held on the 14th of the month Nisan, and it 
was the lunar month that was used, as it is still 
used by the Jews (Jos. Ant. 1. x. 5; ef. Col 21°), 
Thus there was moonlight in Gethsemane when 
Christ went there with His disciples, and when He 
was betrayed. Also, the darkness which lasted 
for three hours during the crucifixion could not be 
due to an ordinary eclipse of the sun by the moon. 
See also art. TIME. T. GREGORY. 


MORALITY, MORAL LAW.—See Eruics, and 
LAw. 


MORNING.—Mt 16? 20! 271, Mk 117° 13% 16?; cf. 
Mt 281, Lk 241, Jn 20". There was no exact 
division of the day into parts among the Jews 
until after the Exile. The broad divisions current 
were ‘evening,’ ‘morning,’ and ‘mid-day,’ which 
followed this order usually, after the Jewish method 
of reckoning the day prevailed ‘with the triumph 
of the Law.’ The Roman division of the night into 
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four ‘watches,’ extending from six o’clock to six 
o'clock, is brought into striking view in Mk 13%, 
where é6yé (in the evening), mwecovi«rioy (at mid- 
night), and ddexropopwrias (at cock-crowing), are 
given in connexion and contrast with pw (in the 
morning). The passages in the Gospels in which 
mpwt (morning) plays the most interesting and 
puzzling part are those connected with the visit 
of the women to the sepulchre after the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus (Mt 28!, Mk 167, Lk 241, and Jn 20!). 
Here Mt. has ‘late on the sabbath’ (RV), while 
Mk. says ‘very early on the first day of the week,’ 
and Jn. ‘while it was yet dark.’ No explanation 
will prove satisfactory to all. But Mt.’s ‘late on 
the sabbath’ may be taken as reckoning the 
following night as a part of the Sabbath—a depar- 
ture from Jewish usage (Meyer). In short, we 
may suppose that the Babylonian method of adding 
diurnally the night to the day, rather than the day 
to the night (Israelitish), had come at this time, 
more or less, into common use among the Jews, so 
that there were two ways of reckoning complete 
astronomical days: Boe, first, by ‘night-days,’ 
and, secondly, by ‘day-nights.’ Then we need only 
to suppose Mt. to be thinking of the ‘day-night,’ 
and the difficulty vanishes; for ‘late’ in that 
‘day-night’ would mean about the end of the night 
which followed the end of the Sabbath. This 
would accord perfectly with Mk.’s note of time, 
‘very early on the first day of the week.’ Another 
solution of the difficulty is suggested by J. H. 
Moulton (Prolegomena, p. 72), that, according to 
the usage represented in the papyri, Mt.’s words 
rendered in RV ‘late on the sabbath,’ should be 
rendered ‘late from the sabbath,’ which is equivalent 
to saying ‘after the sabbath.’ This, too, would 
bring the words into harmony with those of Mark 
and John. Gro. B. EAGER. 


MOSES (Heb. xv in accordance with the deriva- 
tion from »vp ‘to draw,’ given in Ex 2%; LXX 
and NT usually Mwiojs [Vulg. Moyses], following 
the derivation adopted by Philo and Josephus from 
the Coptic mo ‘ water’ and ushe ‘saved, occasion- 
ally, however, Mwofs in conformity to the Hebrew. 
On its declension see Blass, Grammar of NT, § 10). 
—For an estimate of the position occupied by 
Moses in the Gospels, and his relation to the 
Person and work of Christ, a good starting-point 
is afforded by the words of He 37°, which may be 
paraphrased thus: Moses was intrusted by God 
with an influence which was to affect and permeate 
not only his own generation but the whole of the 
Old Dispensation ; and he proved himself worthy 
of the trust. Christ was similarly faithful, but in 
two ways He far transcended Moses.—(a) Moses, 
for all the influence which he exercised, was -et 
a member, a portion, of the ‘house’ throughout 
which that influence extended ; but Christ is God, 
the Builder and Maker of the ‘house.’ (6) Moses 
had a delegated authority in the house; he acted 
under orders as a trusted servant in the early 
stages of man’s spiritual evolution ; but his author- 
i vanished when the Son came into possession. 

oses may thus be considered under two aspects, 
which, however, are not entirely distinct, but 
blend into one another. (1) He is not so much 
a person as an instrument. He represented the 
Old Dispensation because he was the instrument 
through which the Law was given. (2) He is an 
historical personality. But, because he represented 
the Old Dispensation, many of his acts, and of the 


events of his career, and of the characteristics of | 


his person, prove to be types—inferior and pro- 
hetic counterparts—of various factors in the 
ingdom and the Person of Christ. 
4. (a) It was the opinion universally held among 
Jews and Christians in Apostolic times, that Moses 
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was the author of the Pentateuch. (On our Lord’s 
acceptance of this opinion, see below). 


Mk 1226, The passage in Exodus relating God’s appearance 
in the bush is said to occur ‘in the book of Moses.’ And in 
| Lk 2037 Moses ‘pointed out’ (éu/vucev) the truth of a resurrect 
tion of the dead in the passage about the bush, ‘when hg 
calleth the Lord the God of Abraham...’ It was God Himseli 
who used these words (Ex 36), but Moses is spoken of as the 
author of the passage. 

Mk 1219 || Lk 2028, The Sadducees, in referring to the Levirate 
law, claim that ‘ Moses wrote unto us.’ On || Mt 2224 see below. 

Jn 145, Philip speaks of ‘him of whom Moses in the law, and 
the prophets, wrote.’ 

Lk 1629. 31 2427, Moses being the author of the Pentateuch, 
his name stands as synonymous with that which he wrote. 

To these must be added the passages which speak of ‘the 
law of Moses’ : Lk 222 (the offering after childbirth), 2444 
‘the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms’), Jn 723 
circumcision; cf. Ac 151-5). See also Ac 1339 2622 2823, Ro 514 
105, 1 Co 99, 2 Co 315, He 1028, 


(6) Besides this somewhat impersonal use of the 
name of Moses, there are passages which invest 
him with a more conscious responsibility and 
authority in connexion with the Law. 


Mt 84 || Mk 144, Lk 514. The healed leper is told to offer the 
gift which ‘ Moses enjoined.’ 

Mt 197 || Mk 10°f. The Pharisees, ‘tempting’ Jesus, argue 
on the assumption that ‘Moses commanded’ a man to give his 
wife a writ of divorcement. And our Lord answers them— 
‘Moses allowed you to put away your wives (Mt.), he wrote 
you this commandment (Mk.), with a view to (zpés) your hard- 
ness of heart.’ Moses is here conceived of as looking out with 
a prophetic eye over the ages, and seeing that all future genera- 
tions of Israel would alike harden their hearts against God ; 
and that it would therefore be advisable to permit divorce ag 
a necessary evil under certain circumstances, in order to limit 
and check man’s sinful disposition. The words ‘recognize the 
validity of the husband’s act, but do not create the situation’ 
(Swete). In Mk. our Lord anticipates the appeal to Moses by 
saying, ‘What did Moses command you?’ Mt. misses this, 
putting the r/ évereiAwro into the mouth of the Pharisees (see 
Swete on the whole passage, Mk 101-6), 

Mt 2274. In citing the Levirate law, the Sadducees claim 
that ‘Moses said’—for which the other Synoptists have the 
less personal ‘ Moses wrote.’ 

Mk 719. Our Lord quotes the Fifth Commandment of the 
Decalogue, together with Ex 2117, with the words ‘ Moses said.’ 
|| Mt 154 has ‘ God said.’ 

Mt 232. Moses, as the great teacher of the Law, used to sit 
(cf. Ex 181), and deliver ex cathedra decisions. And the recog- 
nized teachers of the nation, the scribes and Pharisees, took up 
the same authoritative position (é¢i ris M. zabidpus txabiouy) 
when they became the exponents of the traditional rules by 
which the old Law was ‘hedged.’ Jesus does not find fault 
with the position; He says, in effect, ‘as interpreters of the 
Law of God, show them all due reverence; as keepers of the 
Law of God, beware of following their example’ (see Hastings’ 
DB iii. 74*). 

In the Fourth Gospel this view of Moses’ authority appears no 
less prominently.— 

Jn 117, ‘The Law was given through Moses.’ But this very 
fact places him and it on a lower plane than Christ and the 
Gospel. Moses was merely a channel, through whom the Law 
—which was something separate from himself—was given ; 
whereas ‘grace and truth came into being (éyévere) through 
Jesus Christ,’ because He Himself was, and is, grace and truth ; 
so that we received the fulness of grace and truth ‘because we 
all ~eceived of his fulness’ (see Hort, The Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, p. 48 f.). 

Jn 54%, The national adherence to the Law is the resting 
of the national hopes upon Moses (‘Moses on whom ye have 
placed your hope’). But (v.46f) this adherence on your part 
ought to mean a loyal acceptance of his words, even though 
their true meaning is at variance with national expectations. 
Moses’ words accuse you, for belief in his writings really involves 
belief in My words. ‘He wrote of me.’ 

There are two senses in which it may be said that Moses wrote 
of Christ. Christ said (Mt 2236-40, cf, Dt 65, Ly 1918) that on the 
two commandments—love to God, and love to man—‘all the 
Law is hung, and the prophets.’ So that the true underlying 
meaning and motive of the whole Law was reflected in the 
spirit of Christ (see ‘Christ the Interpreter of Prophecy,’ by 
Kennett, Interpreter, Jan. 1906). But the Pentateuch contains 
more than the laws. A further sense in which Moses wrote of 
Christ is indicated in the whole of § 2 of the present article. 
Moses was quite unconscious that he wrote of Christ when he 
‘hung’ the Law upon love; and he was similarly unconscious 
of it when he related events which were afterwards to receive a 
spiritual fulfilment in the religion of Christ. 

Jn 719. 22, Our Lord shows the Jews that a strict observance 
of the letter of the whole Law is, in practice, impossible ; and 
that He is therefore, from their own standpoint, entitled to heal 
on the Sabbath. ‘Did not Moses give you the law? and yet 
not one of you carries it out in actual practice (ross ray vomoy).’” 
For instance—Moses has given you circumcision ; but in keep- 
ing that ordinance, you do not hesitate to vreak the letter of 
another, for you circumcise on the Sabbath. There is irony in 
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the ive uz Avb% (‘that the law of Moses be not broken’) of v.23. 
But a further thought seems to be implied in the %& rovre (‘for 
this cause’) with which v.22 opens. Not only did Moses give 
you a law which it is impossible to keep with rigid exactness, 
but he gave it to you on this very account, #.e. that you might 
discover by experience its weakness and unprofitableness. <A 
parenthesis, however, is thrown in to modify the dé3axev. Moses 
‘has given’ you circumcision in the sense that he has authori- 
tatively endorsed it as a binding ordinance; but it did not 
originate from him; it was handed down ‘from the fathers,’ 
i.e. from the days when Abraham circumcised himself and his 
sons. (Our Lord uses a similar argument with regard to the 
Sabbath in Mt 125). 

Jn 928t., The Pharisees taunted the man who had been healed 
of his blindness with being a disciple of Jesus, while they were 
‘Moses’ disciples.’ In their eyes Moses held a position analogous 
to that of Mohammed or Buddha, or any great founder of a 
religion. They were Moses’ disciples because they revered his 
writings and obeyed his commands. But Christ's true followers, 
while they are His disciples, are at the same time far more, 
because they are partakers in His Divine life. 

See also Ro 1019 (the expression ‘Moses saith’ introducing the 
words of God, Dt 3271), He 714. 

The thought of this section finds concrete illus- 
tration in the narrative of Mt 17% || Mk 98, Lk 
98-36. Moses and Elijah, the two grandest figures 
of the OT, who both fasted forty days and nights, 
who were both privileged to behold a theophany 
on Mt. Horeb, and who were both taken from the 
earth in a supernatural manner, represented ‘ the 
Law and the Prophets.’ And they appeared to 
Him who was the fulfilment to which both pointed, 
and conversed with Him (Lk.) concerning His im- 
pending departure (od0s). Among other factors 
in the vision which taught a lesson to the watching 
disciples was the vanishing of Moses and Elijah 
when ‘Jesus alone’ remained. ‘It helped them 
to see that the OT being fulfilled by Christ is done 
away in Christ’ (Plummer in Hastings’ DB iv. 
808"). 

In all the above passages, both in (a) and (A), 
Moses does not appear strictly as a personality. 
He is not a man, possessed of individual character 
--of moral or spiritual attainments. He is the 
instrument through whom the Law was given to 
Israel (Ac 7%*)—the hand which wrote and the 
voice which spoke. And Jesus, together with the 
Jews of His day, thought of him as such. This 
fact is held by some to cut away the ground 
from the critical arguments which go to prove that 
Moses was not the author of the Pentateuch as it 
stands, and, indeed, that the greater part of the 
Pentateuchal law is in its present form later than 
the age of Moses. The question has been very 
fully discussed by many writers, so that ue a 
brief notice is needed here. If, as Hebrew scholars 
contend, the evidence is overwhelming that the 
Pentateuch and the Laws contained in it are the 
result of a long growth, which was not completed 
until a period after the return of the Jews from 
exile, it is impossible for us to shut our eyes to 
this evidence on the assumption (for it is only an 
assumption) that our Lord’s use of the name of 
Moses precludes further argument. An explana- 
tion sometimes given is that Jesus must have 
known the exact truth about the authorship of the 


Pentateuch, but that He made a concession to the |. 


ignorance of the Jews of His day. But a growing 
body of students rejects this as untenable, because 
it detracts from the complete humanity of our 
Lord. If, as man, He had a full knowledge of the 
results which modern study has reached with 
regard to the literary problems of the OT, He 
must also, as man, have known all] future results 
which will be reached by the study of generations 
to come. In other words, as man He was omni- 
scient. But this conflicts alike with our concep- 


tion of complete manhood and with the explicit 
declaration that He ‘advanced in wisdom’ (Lk 2°”). 
We know that He could feel hungry and thirsty 
and weary, that He could be overcome with sleep, 
that He could manifest surprise ; and on one occa- 
sion at least He spoke o 


something which ‘no 


one knoweth, not the angels of heaven, nor the 
Son, but the Father only’ (Mt 24%, Mk 13%). He 
was subject, therefore, to the ordinary limitations 
of manhood, and, as man, He acquired His know- 
ledge by the methods which other men follow. 
The problem is a part of a larger one—the problem 
of determining to what extent, or in what sense, 
His Divine powers and prerogatives were in abey- 
ance during His earthly life. Although fully and 
com letely man, He did not cease to be God, and 
He did not cease to be conscious of His Divinity. 
‘It is this continuous self-consciousness of the Son 
of God that gives the true measure of His transcen- 
dent humility’ (Gifford, Zhe Incarnation, p. 90). 
We can venture the statement with respect to His 
knowledge, that though, as God, He never ceased 
to be omniscient, yet He refused to know, as man, 
anything which could not be learnt by human 
means. But when we have said that, we have 
only enunciated and not solved the problem. This 
is not the place to enter into it further. But there 
can be no doubt that it is along this line of thought 
that we must move, to justify modern criticism in 
denying to Moses the authorship of the Pentateuch 
which our Lord and His Apostles ascribed to him. 
See also artt. HUMANITY OF CHRIST and KENOSIS. 

2. But because Moses was the representative of 
the Old Dispensation, Jesus and the NT writers 
thought of him as something more. He was an 
historical personage of such unique prominence 
in Israel’s history, that his whole career affords 
parallels to spiritual factors in the New Covenant. 
The history of the old Israel repeats itself in that 
of the new. To say this is not to aflirm that the 
OT writers had the slightest idea that the events 
which they described were one day to receive a 
spiritual fulfilment. The mind of God alone knew 
it, when He guided the events and inspired the 
writings. 

The series of Mosaic events which NT writers 
cite as affording points of comparison with things 
spiritual, form an extremely interesting study, 
since they cover so many of the distinctive features 
of the New Dispensation, and illustrate in a 
striking manner the essential unity of the ‘ Divine 
Library.’ 

(a) 2 Co 37-18, The centre of Christianity is the Incarnation 
—the dwelling of God’s glory among men in the Person of 
Jesus Christ (Jn 114). And St. Paul argues that the ‘ glory’ 
upon Moses’ face,* which accompanied his reception of the Law, 
was so great that the Israelites could not bear to gaze upon it, 
although that law was merely a ministration of death, and of 
condemnation : much more will the ministration of the spirit, 
and of righteousness, be of surpassing glory. Again, Moses 
realized that the ‘glory’ on his face was transitory, and so he 
could not boldly leave his face uncovered. And the veil which 
he wore still lies, spiritually speaking, on the hearts of the 
Jewish nation, and will not be removed till they ‘turn to the 
Lord,’ as Moses used to remove it when he returned to the 
Divine presence. But we Christians can speak boldly, and 
with unveiled face can reflect the glory of the Lord. If we are 
told that our gospel is obscure and hidden by a veil, it is only 
so in the case of those who are spiritually perishing. It is they 
who have been blinded by the ‘god of this age,’ to prevent the 
‘glory of God,’ which is, in fact, the Incarnate Christ, from 
dawning upon them. 

(6) In 3144. The Incarnation had its issue in the Passion. 
The connexion of this verse with v.!% by the opening ‘and,’ 
and the repetition of the title ‘Son of Man,’ express this 
thought (see Westcott, in loc.). The difficulties in arriving at the 
ideas attached to the brazen serpent in the original story (Nu 
217-9), and of our Lord’s application of it, are great. Patristic 
writers deal with it in a variety of ways—some of them deeply 
suggestive (see Westcott, p. 63ff.). Two points stand out 
clearly—the lifting up of the Son of Man upon the Cross, and 
the spiritual healing of those who look up with faith to Him. 
But two others suggest themselves, though we cannot esti- 
mate the exact part which they played in our Lord’s thought. 
(1) The serpent on the pole symbolized the evil from which the 
people had suffered ; and Christ identified Himself with sinful 
humanity so completely, that when He was crucified He took 
sin ‘out of the way, nailing it to his cross’ (Col 214, cf. Gal 313, 
1P 224, with RVm). (2) The word ‘be lifted up’ (dbubjvees, 

* His use of the narrative is rendered easier by the LXX, 
which renders ]7p (‘shone’) by dedekeores and dedobaruivy (EX 
3429f.), 
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exaltart) is applied elsewhere, not only to the Passion (Jn 828 
1232-34), but also to the Ascension (Ac 283 531, cf. Ph 29 dep- 
tare)  Ohrist ‘reigned from the Tree’ in the supreme 
moment of victory, but that was only the first stage in a 
triumphal progress upwards. 

(c) Jn 1986, Christ’s death and the shedding of His blood 
procured atonement. This, in the minds of all Christians, has 
its counterpart in the Passover (He 1128). St. John traces a 
fulfilment of a particular detail in the fact that no bone of our 
Lord’s body was broken. And see 1 Co 57f., 

(d) Christ’s sacrifice is more clearly connected with the cove- 
nant sacrifice at, Horeb (Ex 2448). Our Lord explicitly refers 
to it in the words of the institution of the Eucharist (Mt 2628, 
Mk 1474, Lk 2220, 1Co 1125; see also He 918-20, 1P 12, with 
Hort’s note). 

(e) He 1218-24, Though pleading in heaven, Christ is still pre- 
sent among men; He is still incarnate ; hence the existence 
of the Church which is His Body. In these verses the position 
and condition of the Church under the New Covenant is con- 
trasted with that of the Israelites at Sinai, the characteristics of 
the two covenants being summed up in the words ‘ terror’ and 
‘grace’ (cf. Keble’s Christian Year, ‘ Whitsunday’). 

(f)1.Co 102. Sacramental incorporation into Christ’s Divine 
life had its counterpart in the old Jewish Church ; all the Israel- 
ites were ‘ baptized into Moses in the cloud and in the sea.’ 

Jn 630-35 41-58, By the other great sacrament, the Divine life 
is fed and nourished in the members of the Church. Our Lord 
teaches that ‘it was not Moses, but God revealing Himself 
through Moses, who gave the manna ; and again the manna— 
the perishable bread—was not in the highest sense ‘‘ bread from 
heaven,” but rather the symbol of spiritual food.’ [It is not 
here asserted that our Lord’s discourse had reference exclusively 
to the Sacrament of the Holy Communion, which He was after- 
wards to institute. But it must have been impossible for St. 
John—and it is impossible for us—having heard the words 
spoken at the Last Supper, not to see in the present passage 
their fullest and deepest application]. 

1 Co 103.4, As Christ is the Bread of Life, so He is the Water 
of Life. The Israelites, in the mind of St. Paul, did not eat and 
drink mere physical food and water, but spiritual. The two 
accounts of the striking of the rock by Moses for the production 
of water (Ex 176, Nu 2011) gave rise to the Rabbinic explanation 
that the rock which was struck followed them through the 
desert, affording a continual supply. That rock, says St. Paul, 
is typical of Christ. 

(g) Ac 322 787, Besides the spiritual nourishment, which 
fosters the Divine life in the soul, Christians need a Teacher, 
who will at all times reveal the will of God. Both St. Peter and 
St. Stephen see in Christ the fulfilment of the declaration in 
Dt 1815-18 that God would raise up a prophet like unto Moses. 
And John the Baptist, in his truthfulness and self-effacement, 
declares that he himself is not ‘the Prophet,’ but only a voice 
heralding His coming (Jn 121ff-), And see Jn 614 740 (Lk 739]. 

(h) While the Israelites are the counterpart of the Christian 
Church, their enemies who opposed Moses (cf. 2 Ti 38) afford 
a parallel to those who obey not the gospel. In Rey 85-7.8 92-4 
155ff. 162-4. 10.13.18.21 the symbolism of punishment is clearly 
based on the plagues of Egypt. On the other hand, those who 
have been redeemed from the slavery of sin can, like the 
Israelites rescued from Egypt, ‘sing the song of Moses the 
servant of God’ (Rey 153). 


LITERATURE.—Besides the works mentioned in the article, 
reference should be made throughout to the principal commen- 
taries on the NT. See also, for our Lord’s relation to the Law, 
artt. ACCOMMODATION, AUTHORITY OF CHRIST, Law, Law oF Gop. 


A. H. M‘NEILE. 
MOTE.—See BEAM AND MOTE. 


MOTH (c7s).—The Bible frequently makes refer- 
ence to the destructive action of the moth as a fit 
symbol of the perishableness of man and his earthly 
possessions. In Oriental countries, where so large 
a part of ‘treasure’ consisted of costly silken and 
woollen fabrics, the figure was peculiarly appro- 
priate and impressive. Specially referred to is the 
‘clothes’ moth,’ one or more (not readily identified 
as to its particular member of the family) of the 
genus Tinea, which may be said to have an almost 
cosmopolitan distribution. The larva of this moth 
feeds on wool, silk, hair, fur, feathers, ete. Out of 
the material on which it feeds it forms a portable 
case or house, supposed to be alluded to as an image 
of instability (though Cheyne [# Bi, ‘ Moth’] denies 
this) in Job 27'**. The moth first finishes its case, 
which is often motley-coloured on account of the 
variety of material from which it draws supplies, 
and afterwards feeds voraciously on the substance 
from which the tent or house has been produced. 
For building purposes it selects the long straight 


fibres, but for food the shortest and thickest, and 
in order to get the latter it eats down below the 
The feeding pro- 


surface pile to the fabric itself. 


cess is therefore the most destructive to the fabric. 
The yellowish-brown pupa is either formed in this 
structure which the larva constructs, or in a slight 
cocoon. Before the perfect insect appears the 
mischief is accomplished, for large patches are 
eaten in the clothes, carpets, or tapestry where 
the parent moth has laid its eggs. If the action 
of the insect is undiscovered, or by carelessness 
allowed to be completed, it makes the fabric into 
a mere flimsy shell which falls into nothingness on 
the least touch or breath. ‘Crushed betore the 
moth’ (Job 4!*) is a faithful description of this 
most effective destruction—an apt figure of the 
insidious, deadly work of evil in the human char- 
acter. ; 

Our Lord refers to this well-known phenomenon 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 61%, Lk 1235), 
Along with the corroding work of the rust—due 
to chemical action on metals left unused and ex- 
posed—He classes the ravages of the moth, as 
illustrations of the inevitable corruption and decay 
which overtake all earthly things apart from the 
heavenly and Divine. Men are not to set their 
afiections on things that belong to the earth 
(things which contain no higher and heavenly 
element), are not to make these their treasures, for 
in that case their heart, the centre of their life, set 
upon these decaying, perishing things, is itself sub- 
ject to similar destructive forces—‘ Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.’ All 
earthly things are to be valued, not in themselves 
as ends, but as means to the higher spiritual life. 
The affection is to be positively fixed on the en- 
during things of human virtue, knowledge, and 
character, formed and obtained by fellowship with 
the Divine—elements which all lower things are 
adapted to subserve, and which themselves ‘neither 
moth nor rust can corrupt.’ T. H. WRIGHT. 


MOTHER.—Concerning the relations of Jesus 
with His mother, and her influence upon His train- 
ing, we can but infer that the mother of such a son 
must herself have been an exceptional personality. 
See art. MARY (VIRGIN). Professor W. a Ramsay, 
in his Hducation of Christ, shows how thorough 
was the instruction given to the Jewish youth. 
With this the mother had much to do. Granted 
that religious genius is not to be accounted for by 
environment, there still remains the overwhelming 
probability that the feminine qualities in the 
character of Jesus—His graciousness, gentleness, 
and sympathy—found a congenial setting in the 
home at Nazareth. Had it been otherwise, some 
hint of the fact must have been given in the 
records of His public ministry. It has been con- 
tended that such a hint is given in Mk 33)", an 
incident which also finds a place in the other 
Evangelists. Another is Mt 10% 7 || Mk 10”, Lk 
12° 14*%, But it should not be overlooked that 
these hyperbolical expressions by no means involve 
the repudiation of the filial tie. They are rather 
designed to mark the thoroughness with which 
the religious life should be embraced, the higher 
love absorbing and transforming the lower. The 
emphasis with which, in other connexions, Jesus 
denounces contemporary sins against the filial rela- 
tionship is a proof that with Him the ideal life did 
not consist with holding it in contempt (Mk 7%, 
Mt 15*°). The filial relationship is to be super- 
seded only by the greater sacredness of the con- 
jugal (Mt 19°, Mk 107). In His response to the 
question of the rich young ruler Jesus emphasizes 
the command to honour father and mother (Mt 19! 
ete.), but (Mt 19° etc.) loyalty to the truth as 
expressed in Himself is made, to take precedence of 
all other ties. The reason for this insistence is 
obyious, and has been abundantly illustrated in 
the history of the world’s benefactors. 
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Concerning our Lord’s dealings with other 
mothers than His own, few details are given in the 
Gospels. It is noteworthy that the mother of 
Zebedee’s children (Mt 20%) goes unrebuked, as 
does the action of the mothers who brought their 
children to Him (Mk 10%). His sympathy with 
motherhood may be inferred from these incidents, 
as also from the healing of the daughter of the 
Canaanitish woman (Mt 15”, Mk 75). The same 
is implied in the pathetic phrase (Lk 23”) uttered 
on the way to Calvary. In nothing is the unique- 
ness of Jesus more ee seen than in this kind 
of reverence for womanhood, so unexpected in a 
religious teacher of His time (Jn 4°”). See WOMAN. 


LITERATURE.—-F. W. Robertson, Sem. 2nd ser. xviii. xix. ; 
Rendel Harris, Union with God, ch. iv.; Stalker, Imago Christi, 
oh. ii. ; A. Morris Stewart, Infancy and Youth of Jesus, p. 105. 

R. J. CAMPBELL. 

MOUNT, MOUNTAIN (épos).—Mountains figure 
often in the narratives of Christ’s life. This is 
natural, considering the highly mountainous char- 
acter of the country in which He lived. At no 
point in His journeyings were the mountains out 
of sight; and if He was not actually on or among 
them, they were never a great way off. 

The Mount of Olives (wh. see) alone is named in 
the Gospels—the mountain that rises beyond the 
Kidron Valley, east of Jerusalem, from the S.E. 
slope of which Bethany looks out over the wilder- 
ness. In two passages we see from the context 
which mountains are referred to. In Mt 21?! ‘to 
this mountain’ points clearly to Olivet, on which 
Jesus and His disciples stood, viewing the cursed 
and withered fig-tree. In Jn 4” ‘this mountain’ can 
be no other than Gerizim, on whose rocky summit, 
amid the ruins of ancient splendour, the remnant 
of Samaritans still annually chant their weird 
service at the feast of the Passover. In other 
places, such as Mt 246, ‘mountain’ must be taken 
generally as meaning the wilder and more in- 
accessible parts, forming natural places of refuge, 
Judea itself being almost entirely mountainous 
(cf. Rev 6). So also with the haunts of the 
demoniac (Mk 5°). The ‘mountain’ on (Lk 8*) or 
near (Mk 5!) which the swine were feeding must 
have been the western edge of the great plateau 
which stretches from the desert to the lip of the 
Ghér, and drops a distance of some 2000 feet to 
the eastern shore of the Sea of Galilee. The place 
intended is probably a little north of the old 
fortress of Gamala, where the foot of the swift 
slope runs almost to the water. 

Perhaps only men familiar with the steep cliffs 
and beetling crags of Palestinian mountains 


would think of calling in their terror upon the 


mountains to fall and cover them (Lk 23%). 

Regarding the position of three mountains there 
has been much discussion—the mountain of the 
Temptation (Mt 4°, Lk 4°), the Mount of Beati- 
tudes (Mt 5'), and the Mount of Transfiguration 
(Mt 17? ete.). 


The evidence we possess is mainly negative, tending to show j 


that traditional identifications are impossible. As to the first, 
if any actual height is intended, Jebel Kuruntul, with its 
cave-fretted brows frowning over Jericho, and the district to 
the south, are bleak and inhospitable enough, and there cer- 
tainly the sojourner by night would be ‘ with the wild beasts’ 
(Mk 113) But there is no height at all suggesting the descrip- 
tion ‘an exceeding high mountain.’ 

The tradition identifying Karn Hattin with the scene of 
the Sermon on the Mount dates only from Crusading times. 
To the traveller journeying towards Tiberias from Nazareth or 
Tabor, the double-peaked hill seems easy of approach. But 
from any part of the seashore the ascent is steep, and from 
Gennesaret, where our Lord was at work, the way, as the 
present writer knows from much experience, is both long and 
toilsome. With so many heights near the plain, quite suitable 
for the Master’s purpose, the necessity for this difficult journey 
is not apparent. Further, certain traces of ancient buildings 
lend colour to the idea that, in our Lord’s time, the hill may 
have been occupied. 

The Roman and Greek Churches still maintain the traditional 


. 
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identification of Mount Tabor with the scene of the Transfigura- 
tion, and, in accordance with their separate calendars, that 
august event is annually commemorated there. It must be 
remembered, however, that they have much valuable property 
on the mountain—the great monasteries—which an admission 
of error would render worthless, while the contributions re- 
ceived from streams of pilgrims would be diverted. Most 
modern students of the question locate the Transfiguration on 
Mount Hermon ; if not on the summit itself, on one of the 
lower spurs. This would satisfy the requirements of the 
narrative; whereas the journey south to Tabor, through 
Galilee, and back again to Capernaum, within the time speci- 
fied, while possible, is highly improbable. The present writer 
spent some weeks in the summer of 1891 on the top of Tabor, 
and was led to emphatic agreement with the opinion that the 
presence of a town or fortress on the mountain in the days of 
Christ makes the traditional identification utterly impossible. 
See art. TRANSFIGURATION. 


On a mountain in Galilee the risen Jesus gave 
His disciples their great commission (Mt 281%), The 
circumstances suggest some height familiar to all, 
not far from the scenes of the Galilzan ministry, 
commanding a wide prospect. Certain identifica- 
tion is, of course, impossible, but these conditions 
are well fulfilled by Jebel Kan'dn, a bold head- 
land projecting southward from the great bulk of 
Naphtali. The spacious view ranges from Carmel 
and the Mediterranean to the eastern ridges of 
Bashan, and from snowy Hermon to the dim 
mountains guarding the Dead Sea. In the great 
hollow below sleep the blue waters of Galilee, the 
white-sailed fishing boats recalling imperishable 
memories. 

In hours of devotion Jesus seemed to long for 
the solitude and stillness to be found only on lonely 
heights by night (Mt 14%, Mk 6%, Lk 6¥ 9°85, Jn 
6%). From a mountain at last He passed into the 
invisible (Lk 24°°, Ac 1% 2). See also art. HILL. 

LireraTuRE.—G. A. Smith, HGHL, p. 47 ff.; W. M. Ramsay, 
Education of Christ, cf. HapT xiv. [1903] p. 194. 

W. EwIna. 

MOUNT OF OLIVES (70d dpos rév éd\adv, Mt 
211 243 26%, Mk 13° 148, Lk 1997 22% Jn 8!; and 
7d dpos TO Kadovpmevoy é\acav, Lk 199 21°7),—One of 
the universally accepted holy sites around Jeru- 
salem. It is to-day known as Jebel et-Tuir (the 
mountain of the elevation or tower) by the 
Moslems, and as Jebel ez-Zeittin (the mount of 
olives) by native Christians and, indeed, also by 
Moslems. By the Jews, besides the above men- 
tioned, the name ‘mountain of light’ has also been 
given, from the fact that here used to be kindled 
the first beacon-fire to signalize through the land 
the appearance of each new moon. 

The mount due east of Jerusalem forms the 
culminating height of a range which, separating 
itself from the central plateau near the village of 
Sha‘phat, rans for two miles, first S. and then 
S.W., and terminates beyond the village of Sidwdan 
at the Wady en-Ndr. The beginning of the range 
has very generally been accepted as the Scopus 
(prospect) of Josephus, and the part running S. W. 
—Batn el-Hawa—considerably lower than the part 
east of the city and not higher than the Temple 
area itself, has by many been identified as the 
Mount of Offence. Although these have been 
described by some authorities as parts of the 
Mount of Olives, there seems no real reason for 
including them in the description, and to do so is 
confusing. 

The natural boundaries of Olivet are to-day well 
defined by two ancient roads. To the N. a very 
ancient highway to Jericho, after traversing a 
deep bay * in the range, which from the city side 
seems to separate the range into two, crosses a low 
neck cutting off the northern part, now crowned 
by the house of Sir John Grey Hill, from the 


* This open valley, in which to-day are many olives and also at 
least one ancient olive press, is an attractive site for Gethse- 
mane (which see), though it must be admitted that tradition is 
all against it. 
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southern loftier mass—the true Mount of Olives. 
To the 8. the road which runs to Bethany forms a 
convenient if somewhat arbitrary division, cutting 
off Olivet from the so-called ‘Mount of Offence’ 
and from other spurs to the south. To the W. the 
boundary is sufficiently plainly marked off by the 
deep valley of the Kidron, while to the E. there 
are indications (see Lk 19° 24°°; cf. Ac 1) for 
including within the limits the projecting spur on 
which Bethany stands. Probably the limits were 
never defined geographically, but the whole area 
was distinguished, as it is to some extent to-day, 
by its thick plantations of olives, figs, and palms,— 
hence the names Bethphage (house of figs) and 
ay (house of dates). This fertility, though 
no doubt most constantly observed by the city 
dwellers, to whom the beautiful slopes, then as 
they do to-day, would appeal most retreshingly as 
viewed from the dirty, squalid streets, must also 
have held out to the tired and thirsty travellers, 
ascending the dry and dusty wilderness from the 
Jordan to the city, an enchanting prospect of cool- 
ness and refreshment. For this alone it would 
appear only reasonable to include the sites of the 
vies on the eastern side, with their abundant 
gardens, as an essential part of the Mount. There 
can be little doubt that in the days of Christ the 
hill was thickly spread with verdure over parts 
which to-day are given up to churches, hovels, and 
extensive cemeteries. 

Viewing the mountain thus, two principal sum- 
mits and two subsidiary spurs may be described. 
The N. summit is that known as Karem es-Sayydd 
(the vineyard of the hunter), and also as the Viri 
Galilei ; it reaches a height of 2723 feet above the 
Mediterranean, and is separated from the S. mass 
by a narrow neck of land traversed to-day by the 
new carriage road. As far back as 530 this hill is 
spoken of as Galilee, and in the Acts of Pilate 
(about 350) a mountain near Jerusalem called 
‘Galilee’ is mentioned. It is said to have first 
received its name T'a\iAaia because the Galileans 
attending the feasts used to encamp there, or as 
Seewulf (1102) says, it ‘was called Galilee because 
the Apostles, who were called Galilzeans, frequently 
visited there.’* The S. summit, of practically 
equal height, is the traditional Mount of the 
Ascension, and has for some years been distin- 
guished by a lofty tower erected by the Russians. 
Here, too, Constantine erected his Church of the 
Ascension in 316 on the site where now stands its 
successor (erected 1834-5) of the same name. Here 
also is the Church of the Creed and the Paternoster 
Church, the latter a modern building on the site 
of one of that name destroyed long ago. Scattered 
over the summit is a modern Moslem village— 
Kefr et-Ttiv—which combines with the noisy con- 
duct of its rapacious inhabitants in spoiling the 
quiet beauty and holy associations of this sacred 
_ spot. 

A small spur running S. is sometimes known as 
the Hill of the Prophets, on account of the interest- 
ing old ‘ Tomb of the Prophets’—a sepulchre gener- 
ally believed, until recently,+ to have been origin- 
ally Jewish—which is situated there; and the 
other somewhat isolated spur to the 8.E., on which 
stands the wretched, half-ruined village of e/- 
‘Azariyeh, on the site of Bethany, should, for 
reasons given, be included in the Mount. 

Along the W. slopes facing the city lies the 
reputed Garden of Gethsemane (part, too, of the 


* Attempts have been made to harmonize the accounts of the 
appearances of Jesus after His resurrection by supposing that 
this was the place where He oe His disciples to meet 
Him. A recent discussion of the subject \by Lepsius will be 
found in Das Reich Christi, Nos. 7 and 8 (1902). 

o1: According to Father Vincent and M. Clermont-Ganneau, 
it is not Jewish, but belongs to the 4th or 5th cent. a.p. (see 
PEFSt, 1901, pp. 309-317). 
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Mount, cf. Lk 22%; see GETHSEMANE) of the 
Latins and its Greek rival ; and a little higher up 
the hill to the S. the great Russian Church of St. 
Magdalene. The greater part of the slopes of the 
S.W. part of the hill is filled with a vast number 
of graves, those from the valley bottom till a little 
above the Bethany road being Jewish, while 
higher up are some Christian cemeteries. The 
Jews haye a strong sentiment about being buried 
on this spot, the slopes of the ‘ Valley of Jehosha- 
phat’ being traditionally, with them and with the 
Moslems, the scene of the resurrection and final 
judgment. 

Traversing this side of the Mount are three 
steep paths, all probably ancient. The most evi- 
dent and important is the N. one, which continues 
the line of the path from the St. Stephen’s Gate 
and the Tomb of the Virgin. It runs along the 
depression between the two summits, and is the 
direct route for travellers crossing the Mount from 
or to Bethany. Too steep for riding, it is essenti- 
ally the short cut for the pedestrian. The second 
path, still steeper, branches off from this just above 
the Garden of Gethsemane, and after passing the 
traditional scene of the lamentation of Jesus over 
the city, leads to-day to the Russian tower and 
buildings. It is the path of the modern pilgrim. 
The third, more gradual in ascent, starts from the 
Garden of Gethsemane and ascends the hill through 
Russian property in a S. direction, passing near 
the ‘Tomb of the Prophets.’ Whether the first or 
second of these lies most in the direction of our 
Lord’s frequent passages from the city to the 
Mount of Olives and to Bethany, it is difficult to 
say, but it can hardly be supposed that He came 
by such a path on the morning of His triumphal 
entry into the city. The only likely course for the 
highroad of Roman times must have been in the 
general direction of the present Bethany and 
Jericho road; and, as Dean Stanley has suggested, 
the mest natural site for the scene of the lamenta- 
tion over the city is the point where this highroad 
crosses the 8.W. shoulder of the Mount and the 
first full view of the city is obtained. A viaduct 
appears to have connected the Mount with the 
Temple hill, probably on the site of one of the two 
bridges which to-day span the dry torrent bed of 
the Kidron. 

The Mount of Olives in the days of Christ must 
have presented rural fertility, verdure, and quiet 
very grateful to country visitors to the great 
metropolis ; fresh mountain breeziness in contrast 
to the closeness and foulness of the city atmo- 
sphere, and a view of the beloved and sacred city 
in which all that was sordid was lost, and only the 
beauty and grandeur remained. ‘This view is, 
when the historical associations are taken into 
consideration, probably the most fascinating in 
the Holy Land. It is seen at its best about the 
hour of sunset. In its essential details it is one on 
which the eyes of Christ must frequently have 
rested. 

To the immediate W. is the Holy City, separated 
from the onlooker by the deep Valley of Jehosha- 
phat ; just within the wall lies the ‘Dome of the 
Rock’ and the a@/-Aksa mosque, and in the open 
space of the great Temple area figures of people 
may be discerned moving about. Beyond this 
enclosure lie, pile above pile, the domed houses of 
the modern city, interspersed with the minarets, 
the synagogue domes, and the church towers of 
the followers of the three great Semitic religions : 
most prominent of all are the two domes and the 
massive tower which go to make up the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Far to the W. lie the battle- 
ments of the so-called Tower of David, and behind 
that, on the horizon, the W. mountains of Judea 
shut off the distant sea. The roar of the city is 
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deadened, but the fresh breeze carries the chiming 
of many bells, the blast of a military bugle or the 
roar of a salute from the barracks, reminding the 
onlooker that it is no dead city of the far past he 
is looking at. Somewhat to the N. the eye passes 
from the close-packed streets of the Moslem and 
Christian quarters, past the long line of the N. 
wall, to the many buildings of the newer Jeru- 
salem, chiefly mean Jewish houses, but among 
them many handsome buildings like the great 
French Hospice, the Russian Cathedral, or the 
Abyssinian Church. Here lies all that is progres- 
sive and of promise for the days to be. Beyond 
again, against the sky line to the N., rises the 
outline of Neli Samwil crowning the height of 
Mizpeh. 

Turning S. the spectator sees the bare slopes 
south of the city walls, once thickly covered with 
the houses of the poor, terminating in the two 
deep valleys of Kidron and Hinnom, while on the 
opposite slope some of the houses of Szdwdan may be 
distinguished. Far to the S. ina gap in the hills 
lies the convent of Mar Elias on the road to 
Bethlehem; and to its left a crater-shaped hill 
—the Herodium—the burial-place of Herod the 
Great. 

As the eye passes gradually E. over the wilder- 
ness of Judea, it is caught by the still beauty of 
the Dead Sea lying nearly 4000 feet below, but in 
the clear atmosphere looking very near, while 
behind lies the long level line of the beautiful hills 
of Moab. More in the foreground a few houses of 
Bethany appear, and behind them the village of 
Abu Dis—inhabited by the hereditary robbers of 
the Jericho road. Northward of the great lake, 
beyond a vista of tumbled hills and parched valleys, 
lies the Jordan Valley, through the centre of which 
may be traced, by a serpentine line of green, the 
course of the famous river itself. Eastward of this 
the line of Moab is continued N. as the mountains 
of Gilead, with their one distinct summit—Jebel 
Oshad—almost directly E. of the onlooker. 

Gospel incidents connected with the Mount of 
Olives.—Although, with the single exception of 
Jn 8}, all the incidents expressly connected with 
the Mount of Olives belong to the Passion week, 
there can be no doubt (Lk 21°”) that this quiet spot 
was one beloved and frequented by the Master. 
Here He withdrew from the city for rest and medi- 
tation (Jn 8!) and for prayer (Mt 26” etc.). Once 
we read of His approach to the Mount from the 
Eastern side ‘unto Bethphage and Bethany, at the 
Mount of Olives’ (Mk 111|| Mt 211|| Lk 19”). Over 
a part of the Mount He must have made His 
triumphal progress to the city (Mt 21, Mk 11, Lk 
19), and on this road He wept over Jerusalem 
(Lk 19%°-44). During the whole of that week ‘in 
the daytime he was teaching in the temple; and at 
night he went out and abode in the Mount that is 
called of Olives’ (Lk 21%7)—the special locality on 
the Mount being Bethany (Mt 21%, Mk 11»). 
Crossing over from Bethany, Jesus illustrated His 
teaching by the sign of the withering of the barren 
fig-tree (Mt 2138-19 || Mk 1112-14. 20-22), and on the 
slopes of this hill, with the doomed city spread out 
before them, Christ delivered to His disciples His 
wonderful eschatological discourse (Mt 24% || Mk 
13*t-), Then here, in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
occurred the Agony, the Betrayal, and the Arrest 
(Mt 26°5-55, Mk 142-52, Lk 2959-53, Jn. 181-12), Lastly, 
on the Mount, not on the summit where tradition 
places it, but near Bethany, occurred the Ascen- 
sion (Lk 2450-52, Ac 122), 

To these incidents where the Mount of Olives is 
expressly mentioned may be added the scene in the 
house of Martha and Mary (Lk 10°8-#’), the raising 
of Lazarus (Jn 11), and the feast at the house of 
Simon (Mt 26%!8, Mk 14%, Jn 12'-!9); for, as has 
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been shown, Bethany was certainly a part of the 
Mount of Olives. 


~~ LITERATURE.—PEF’ Mem., ‘Jerusalem’ volume; papers by 
Schick and others in the Quarterly Statements (PEIF'St) ; Groves, 
art. ‘Mount of Olives’ in Smith’s DB; R. Hofman, Galilea auf 
dem Oelberg, Leipzig, 1896; Porter in Murray’s Handbook to 
Palestine; Robinson, BRP vol. i. (1838); Stanley, SP; Socin 
and Benzinger in Baedeker’s Palestine and Syria; J. Tobler, 
Siloahquelle und Oelberg, 1852 ; Vincent (Pére), ‘The Tombs of 
the Prophets’ in Revue Biblique, 1901; C. Warren, art. ‘Mount 


of Olives’ in Hastings’ DB. 
E. W. G. MASTERMAN. 

MOURNING.—An expression of grief for death 
or disaster. See also artt. LAMENTATION and 
LENDING OF GARMENTS. Mourning is associated 
in the Gospels (1) with ‘the appearance of the sign 
of the Son of Man,’ Mt 24°; (2) with the removal 
of the visible presence of the Saviour, Mt 9%; (3) 
with the death of friends. It is also one of the 
conditions mentioned in the Beatitudes as bear- 
ing a special blessing (Mt 54, but cf. Lk 67), 
The laws of mourning were very minute. The 
general time of mourning was seven days, during 
which the mourner was forbidden to work, wash, 
anoint himself, or wear his shoes. This last 
provision might, however, be evaded by putting 
earth or ashes into his boots. For seven days the 
mourner might not read in the Law, the Prophets, 
or the Talmud, because it was a ‘joy’ to do so; 
but a teacher could teach others thionge an in- 
terpreter. The mourner was allowed during this 
period to read only the books of Job, Jeremiah, 
Lamentations, and the m:ax maba (Laws of Mourn- 
ing). He had to sit away from his dead, with his 
head tied up, and on the first day he might not 
wear his phylacteries. He was forbidden to shave 
his head or his neck, or do anything which might 
be considered to be for his comfort. He could 
take no part in rejoicings, and the rent in his 
garments was to be seen for thirty days. Evena 
poor man, or one who lived on charity, was for- 
bidden to work for three days ; but after that time 
he might do work secretly, for his maintenance, or 
his wife might spin in his house. Travelling with 
goods was forbidden, and no business even at the 
risk of loss could be transacted by himself or his 
family or his servants. It was allowable, however, 
to have a business carried on, if he assigned it to 
another before the departure of the soul. The 
mourner was allowed to eat only in his own house ; 
he might eat no flesh and drink no wine; nor could 
he ask blessing before or after food. Extra-Tal- 
mudical regulations enjoined that the mourner 
should sit on the floor and take his food from a 
chair instead of a table, and, as is still the custom, 
that he should eat eggs dipped in ashes with salt. 
He might not leave town for thirty days; and in 
the case of mourning for a parent he might not go 
out of town for the first year, till his friends told 
him to do so. After the death of a wife, a widower 
might not marry for a year (7.e. till after three 
feasts had passed); but if his wife had died child- 
less, or if she had left young children, he might 
marry after seven days. A mourner being ‘free’ 
must attend the synagogue; when he appeared, 
the congregation faced him as he entered, and said: 
bax ona W2 ‘Blessed is He that comforteth the 
mourner.’ Immediately on a death, all water in 
the house and in three houses on either side was 
emptied out, because of the belief that the Angel 
of Death procured death by means of a knife which 
he washed in water close at hand. Between death 
and burial the mourner was free from all the Law, 
because he was supposed to be beside himself 
with grief. The following is the prescribed prayer 
before meat to be used in the house of the mourner 
after burial :— 


‘Blessed art thou, O God our Lord, King of the universe, God 
of our Fathers, our Creator, our Redeemer, our Sanctifier, the 
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Holy One of Jacob, the King of Life, who art good and doest 
good; the God of truth, the righteous Judge who judgest in 
righteousness, who takest the soul in judgment, and rulest alone 
in the universe, who doest in it according to His will, and all 
His ways are in Judgment, and we are His people and His 
servants, and in everything we are bound to praise Him and to 
bless Him, who shields all the calamities of Israel and will shield 
us in this calamity, and from this mourning will bring us to life 
and peace. Oomfort, O God our Lord, all the mourners of 
Jerusalem, and all the mourners that mourn in our sorrow, 
Comfort them in their mourning, and make them rejoice in their 
agony as a man is comforted by his mother. Blessed art Thou, 
O God, the Comforter of Zion, and that buildest again Jerusalem’ 


(Jewish prayer-books from 7y7 77). 


The practice of hiring mourners was common 
with such as could afford it, and, as in the story of 
Jairus’ daughter, these hired mourners used flutes 
to increase the sounds of woe. The apostasy of a 
member of the family was the occasion of mourn- 
ing as for the dead, and a blasphemy spoken in the 
presence of the high priest was also a reason for 
a demonstration of mourning. See also FLUTE- 
PLAYERS, RENDING OF GARMENTS. 

LirERATURE.—See under RENDING OF GARMENTS. 

W. H. RANKINE. 

MOUTH (Mt 4? 124 15" 1816 9116 and Lk 17),— 
In conformity with Oriental usage, ‘mouth,’ con- 
sidered as the organ of speech, is used in the NT, 
as in the OT, in the sense of ‘language,’ ‘ utter- 
ance,’ etc.—a notable instance of the primitive 
employment of the concrete for the abstract. In- 
deed, among the ancient Hebrews ‘mouth’ «vas 
even personified, e.g. in such expressions as ‘The 
mouth of the Lord has spoken it,’ etc.—a usage 
that helped not a little to prepare the Jewish mind 
at last to apprehend the meaning of the Word made 

esh. Most passages of the Gospels where ‘mouth’ 
is found are quotations from the OT (LXX), ¢.g. 
‘Every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God’ (dia oréduaros Geo, Dt 8°); ‘in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses’ (él orduaros, Dt 178 19%) ; 
‘out of the mouth of babes and sucklings’ (éx 
ordou., Ps 8? ete.) ; ef. Zacharias’ words, Lk 1” ‘as 
he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets’ (dua 
oriuaros); and Jesus’ words to His disciples, a § 
will give you a mouth (c7éua) and wisdom’ (211°). 

Gro. B. EAGER. 

MULTITUDE. — This word is used in EV to 
translate éyNos and 1d7Oos. 

(1) éxAs is defined by Grimm-Thayer as ‘a casual collection of 
people, a multitude of men who have flocked together in some 
place, a throng.’ The plural o/ 640, which often occurs in Mt. 
and Lk., is found twice in Mk., viz. 693 (TR; all the best MSS 
omit] and 10! without the article; once only in Jn. (712 where 
ND Vulg. give sing.), meaning probably the various groups or 
companies (cf. Lk 244) which had come up to the feast. In AV 
it is rendered ‘ multitude’ and frequently ‘people,’ also ‘ press’ 
(Mk 24 527.30, Lk 819 193) and ‘company’ (Lk 529 617 938 [but 
‘people’ in v.37] 1213, Jn 65). RV usually gives ‘multitude,’ but 
in some passages prefers ‘crowd,’ from A.S. eruidan, ‘to push,’ 
‘throng,’ apparently in cases where the 6x Aas would cause in- 
conyenient pressure, cf. Mk 39 (31% tov ayrov Wve wy OriBuorw 
airoy), also Mt 923, Mk 24 527.30, Lk 819 193; yet in Mk 531 where 
cvvlaiBovre is used of dydoy (tr. ‘crowd’ in the previous verse), 
and in Lk 51 where the ¢yAos is described as pressing upon Him 
(:xizsirbas), RV rather inconsistently uses ‘multitude.’ The fol- 
lowing phrases may be noted—(a) éxA0s izavés, which RV in Mk 
1046 translates ‘great multitude’ (AV a ‘great number of 
ace *), yet in Lk 712 renders, as AV, ‘much aed cel probably 

cause in the preceding verse ‘great multitude’ is used for a 
different collection of persons ; o 6 words byAos OF 6 OxA0S ToAUS 
forming almost a composite term ‘the common people’ (Mk 1237, 
Jn 129 and 1212 RVm); (c) 6 rAsioros xaos, Mt 218 RV ‘the most 
part of the multitude,’ AV ‘a very great multitude,’ Vulg. 
plurima turba; in Mk 41 éxyAr0s wacioros is read by NB, al.; (d) 
Taiv uvpiddwy cov 6xdov, Lk 121 ‘the many thousands of the multi- 
tude’ (RY), ‘an innumerable multitude of people’ (AV), multis 
turbis (Vulg.) ; this 6x20: appears to be the largest mentioned in 
the Gospels, and the words ‘in the mean time’ (év o/s) at the 
beginning of the verse suggest that it was drawn together by 
the conflict between Christ and His adversaries which is narrated 


~ *n the previous chapter. 


(2) xi70es occurs 12 times in the Gospels, of which 8 are 
in Lk. (119 213 56 617 §37 1937 231.27), 2 in Mk. (37-8), and 2 in 
Jn. (53 216); in only two cases is it used otherwise than of a 
collection of persons (Lk 58, Jn 216 a ‘multitude of fishes’). AV 
renders the word by ‘ multitude’ in all passages except Lk 2327 
where it gives ‘company.’ There is more variety in RV, which 
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employs ‘multitude’ in 9 places, but also ‘company’ (Lk 231), 
‘number of the people’ (617), and ‘people’ in 887, wheré 
Humphry (Commentary on the Revised Version) says it would 
not be in accordance with English idiom to say ‘the whole 
multitude of the country’; yet the latter is the tr. of AV, which 
does not usually err in this respect. ‘People’ is elsewhere 
almost invariably reserved by RV to tr. awe. All three Gr. 
words occur in Lk 617 oydos roads walyraiy abrot zai rrrilos road 
Tov Axo (AY ‘the company of his disciples and a great multi- 
tude of people,’ RV ‘a great multitude of his disciples and a 
great number of the people’). 


The multitude occupies a distinct position in 
the Gospels; those of whom it was composed are 
marked off from the disciples (cf. Mk 84, Lk 916 38, 
and Mt 231, where the disciples appear round Jesus 
in the foreground, the multitude farther off, and 
the Pharisees in the background). They are also 
distinguished from the ruling classes who despised 
them and held them in contempt, regarding them 
as accursed through their ignorance of the Law 
(Jn 7*), and a prey to any designing teacher (7! 47), 
Thus the ‘multitude’ answers to'am h@ arez, ‘people 
of the land,’ ‘common persons,’ which was the 
name given to those who were not hdbérim, i.e. 
not strict observers of the Law (see Hastings’ DB 
iii. 743%, 826). Hillel used to say, ‘ No brutish man 
is sin-fearing, nor is one of the people of the land 
pious,’ and Rabbinical writers used such con- 
temptuous expressions as ‘ the ignorant is impious ; 
only the learned shall have part in the resurrec- 
tion’ (Godet on Jn 7%). Yet it was felt that the 
multitude would be formidable from its very num- 
bers if it were only united under a leader in one 
common purpose. Accordingly we read that Herod 
was restrained from putting John the Baptist to 
death since he feared the multitude, because they 
counted him as a prophet (Mt 14°). For the same 
reason the chief priests and elders dared not say 
that John’s baptism was of men (217°). This same 
fear prevented the chief priests and the Pharisees 
from laying hold on Jesus (21%) ; they decided not 
to arrest Him on the feast day (Mk 14”), ‘lest haply 
there shall be a tumult of the people’ (Aaoi, note 
the future éora:, which shows their positive expecta- 
tion of trouble) ; and they arranged with Judas for 
His betrayal ‘in the absence of the multitude’ 
(RVm ‘ without tumult,’ drep dxAov, Lk 225, cf. 1947). 
The multitude, however, at ordinary times was 
greatly under the influence of their rulers, looking 
up to them as guides in religious matters, cf. Jn 
7.138 «there was much murmuring among the 
multitudes concerning him: some said, He is a 
good man ; others said, Not so, but he leadeth the 
multitude astray. Howbeit no man spake openly 
of him for fear of the Jews.’ This whole chapter 
is important as showing the relations between the 
ruling classes and the multitude, and also the dis- 
cussions between different sections of the latter as 
to the claims of Jesus, and the gradual development 
into belief or disbelief (see especially vy.?°-?% 31. 40-44 
and art. MURMURING). Here also perhaps may be 
noted Lk 121. The violent scene of ch. 11 ‘had 
found its echo outside; a considerable crowd had 
flocked together. Excited by the animosity of 
their chiefs, the multitude showed a disposition 
hostile to Jesus and His disciples. Jesus feels the 
need of turning to His own, and giving them, in 
presence of all, those encouragements which their 
situation demands’ (Godet). The power of the 
same influence is seen in the account of the Trial, 
cf. Mt 27° ‘the chief priests and the elders per- 
suaded the multitudes that they should ask for 
Barabbas and destroy Jesus ’—words which suggest 
that if left to themselves they might have listened 
to Pilate’s proposal, but their leaders turned the 
scale against Jesus. It must be remembered that 
this multitude which cried for His blood was mainly, 
if not entirely, composed of Jews of Jerusalem. 
It was therefore quite distinct from the multitude 
which had accompanied Jesus at His triumphal 
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entry, and which largely consisted of pilgrims from 
Galilee coming to the feast. For the meeting of 
the two multitudes see Mt 21": !', and note how the 
answer of v.! is already greatly modified from the 
Hosanna cries of v.°. Accordingly the favourite 
use of these incidents as illustrations of the pro- 
verbial fickleness of a crowd—shouting Hosanna 
and waving palm branches one day, and crying 
‘Crucify him’ the next—though attractive, is 
without justification. 

Jesus regarded with deep pity the multitudes who 
came to Him. We read that on one occasion He 
had compassion on them because they were écxv\- 
névor kal éppimwevor, as sheep not having a shepherd. 
(Mt 9%), 

If these words primarily describe the physical aspect of those 
who came to Him on this occasion, then éczvaAuives, Which pro- 
perly means ‘ flayed,’ ‘mangled,’ will signify here ‘ distressed 
and wearied by long travelling’ ; and éppimuévos, ‘ prostrated by 
fatigue, lying down like tired sheep’ (cf. Vulg. jacentes). Thus 
they will express mute misery, and a half unconscious appeal 
to the Divine compassion, and they are so taken by Meyer, and 
Bruce in Expos. Gr. Testament. But if, as seems more likely, 
the expressions are mainly figurative, éczvAuwéve: will mean 
‘hunted and distressed by spiritual foes,’ harassed by the tyranny 
of the scribes and Pharisees with their ‘heavy burdens’ (cf. Mt 
234); and tppimusvos, ‘scattered,’ without true spiritual shep- 
herds, John the Baptist being imprisoned and their regular 
teachers shamefully neglecting their duties. This agrees better 
with the Lord’s remark in v.*7 that ‘ the labourers are few,’ and 
with the commission of the Twelve immediately following in 
ch. 10, as the result of His compassion ; so RV ‘ distressed and 
scattered’; AV ‘they fainted,’ following TR, which reads ézAcav- 
five: for ioxvAwéves, With very little MS support. 


On other occasions His compassion for the multi- 
tude led Him to heal their sick (Mt 14"), and to 
feed the 4000 (Mt 15**, Mk 87). 

The astonishment and wonder with which the 
multitude regarded Jesus is a very marked feature 
in the Gospels, especially in Mk. and Lk. (see art. 
ATTRIBUTES OF CHRIST, ii. 9). These feelings 
were excited by the manner and substance of His 
teaching (Mt 778 2285, Mk 18, Lk 4°), by His words 
of grace (Lk 4”), and also by His mighty works 
(Mt Qs. 33 1531, Mk p12 520 27, Lk 486 526 716 948 1334); 
The people never became so familiar with His 
miracles as to take them as a matter of course. 
It is noted that they received His words and acts 
with gladness (ef. Mk 1287 and Lk 1327, where there 
is a contrast to the feeling of His adversaries who 
‘were ashamed’). They greatly enjoyed the dis- 
comfiture of His enemies when He easily replied to 
their subtle questions and escaped their cleverly- 
laid snares. Jesus was very popular with the 
ordinary peopie; it is frequently recorded that 
great multitudes followed Him (cf. Mt 4% 8! 12% 
19°). At other times we read that, attracted by 
His teaching and His miracles, ‘all the city was 
gathered together at the door’ (Mk 1%); ‘they 
came from every quarter’ (1*); their attendance 
was so persistent that Jesus and the disciples 
‘could not so much as eat bread’ (32°); it was 
necessary to address them from the boat (Mt 13?) ; 
they brought their sick and maimed to Him (Mt 
151, Mk 1°) ; they pressed upon Him and heard 
the word of God (Lk 51) ; and their rapt attention 
to His preaching, even during the last days at 
Jerusalem, is described by St. Luke (1948) in em- 
piel language, ‘the people all hung upon him, 
istening ’ (é£expéuaro avrod dxovwv). The feeding of 


the 5000 produced such an effect that they were 
‘about to come and take him by force to make 
him king’ (Jn 6"), proclaiming Him the Son of 


David (cf. Mt 128 21915); and His enemies bore 
striking testimony to His popularity when they 
said, ‘Lo, the world is gone after him’ (Jn 12"). 
Even in the region of Czsarea Philippi, whither 
He had gone for retirement, we are surprised to 
find mention of a multitude, which may indeed 
have consisted mainly of Gentiles (Mk 8*). Eders- 
heim (LT ii. 45 f.) thinks there is a previous men- 
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tion of a non-Israelite multitude in Mt 15%! ‘the 
multitude wondered . . . and they glorified the God 
of Israel’ (but see Alford’s note). ‘ By the reitera- 
tion of this word we are constantly reminded that 
our Lord, wherever He went, drew about Him 
eager crowds of the common people, who some- 
times thronged and pressed upon Him too closely, 
sometimes followed Him far from their own homes, 
and always heard Him gladly’ (Humphry, Com- 
mentary on the Revised Version, on Mt 7*). 

Christ, however, was not deceived as to the 
depth of these impressions ; He did not court their 
applause or seek their favour. On the contrary, it 
is recorded that on several occasions He withdrew 
Himself from the multitude (cf. Mt 88, Jn 6%), 
and the expression d¢els rods ExAous, used in Mt 13%, 
Mk 4°*, means ‘leaving the multitude’ (RV), not 
‘sending them away’ (AV). Knowing that such 
popularity would not further the Kingdom of God, 
and would lead afterwards to serious disappoint- 
ment, He sought at times to repress it, and 
showed the danger and loss and self-sacrifice in- 
volved in being His disciples ; cf. His teaching as 
to the necessity of being willing to forsake every- 
thing (Lk 14°"). The parables of Mt 13 give a 
very sober estimate of the value of the professions 
of the multitude. Yet His popularity with the 
simple-hearted people of Galilee continued until 
the end, as was shown at His triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. 

Certain sections of Christ’s teaching were speci- 
ally addressed to the multitude, viz. the discourse 
about defilement (Mt 15°, Mk 7!4f, where, turn- 
ing from the Pharisees and the scribes, ‘ he called 
to him the multitude, and said unto them, Hear 
and understand’ ; éxelvous wey émiorouloas Kal KaTat- 
oxtvas apnKev ws avidrous: Tpémer dé Tov AOyor pods TOV 
éxAov ws avoAoywrepov, Euthym.); the first three 
parables of the Kingdom (Mt 138); the passage 
showing the need of renunciation and of counting 
the cost (Lk 14°||) ; the section dealing with the 
Bread of Life (Jn 6**) ; the questions concerning 
John the Baptist, and the statement as to his 
character and mission (Mt 11%-) ; and the passage 
dealing with the scribes and Pharisees (Mt 23%*), 
which was spoken to the multitudes and to His 
disciples ; cf. also Mk 2%. See also CROWD. 


LiTERATURE.—In addition to the notes on the various passages 
in Commentaries, two suggestive sermons may be mentioned : 
Vaughan, Earnest Words for Earnest Men: ‘The Christian 
aspect of a multitude’; A. K. H. B., The Graver Thoughts of 
a Country Parson : ‘ A great multitude a sad sight.’ 

W. H. DunpDaAs. 

MURDER.—The observance of the Sixth Com- 
mandment, as of the rest, is taken for granted in 
the Christian system (Mt 1918, Mk 10%, Lk 18”), 
It concerns those who are outside of the society 
founded by Jesus. Thus the guilt of murder is 
predicated of Barabbas (Mk 157, Lk 231%, Jn 18% 
‘robber ’), and of the unwilling guests (Mt 22%), 
and Satan is designated the original dv@pwroxrévos 
(Jn 8#). In the doctrine of Jesus, the crimes of the 
Mosaic codes are traced to their source in the heart 
(Mt 15”, Mk 7), and murder to the passion of anger. 
He who is angry with his brother, or who says to 
him ‘Raea,’ or ‘Thou fool,’ is accounted guilty 
of murder (Mt 5”). With this saying of Jesus may 
be compared one of Mohammed, ‘ Whosoever shall 
say to his brother, Thou unbeliever, one of the two 
shall sutfer as an unbeliever.’ It is also interesting 
to note that the Arabie verb katala means both to 
kill and to curse (Koran, ]xxx. 16). In the Koran 
murder is atoned for by retaliation (cf. Mt 5%), a free 
man dying for a free, a slave for a slave; or the 
relatives of the slain may accept a money payment, 
which in practice does not exceed £500 (Koran, 
ii. 173; Lane’s Arabian Nights, vi. 8). The Jewish 
Rabbis distinguished between manslaughter and 
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murder (Ex 21"-14); only in the latter case did 
capital punishment follow (Edersheim, History of 
the Jewish Nation, p. 375 f.; W. R. Smith, RS? p, 
420). Self-murder is rare among Semitic peoples, 
though cases do occur (Mt 27°, Ac 1°; Jos. B/ 1m. 
viii. 5). T. H. WEIR. 


MURMUR, MURMURING (Lat. murmur, a re- 
duplication of ‘an imitative syllable mur; ef. Gr. 
popyvpw).—A low continuous sound, as of a stream 
or of bees, hence a whispering, something said in 
a low muttering voice. ‘The verb represents :— 

(1) yoy7%w, to murmur, say in a low tone; according to 
Pollux and Phavorinus, it was used of the cooing of doves, 
like rovlpifw and roybopifw of the more elegant Greek writers. It 
is found in the Gospels with the accusative of the thing said 
(Jn 782), with wep tives (Jn 641.61 732), zore rivos (Mt 2011), xpéc 
cive (Lk 530), and wer arrgaay (Jn 643), (2) dsayoryvfw only 
in Lk. (15? 197), where d:« seems to give the idea of a general 
pervasive murmuring through the whole assembly, or perhaps 
it means alternative murmuring ‘among one another,’ ‘certandi 
significationem addit’ (Hermann). (3) tuSpiuecrbos is used in 
one passage (Mk 14°) of the disciples murmuring against Mary ; 
it implies that they were moved with indignation. The noun 
yoyyucos occurs only once in the Gospels (Jn 712); it as well as 
yoyyita and dimyoyyuGw are frequently used in LXX of Israel in 
the wilderness. 


The word ‘murmur’ appears in itself to have a 
neutral meaning, the context deciding whether it 
expresses favour, doubt, or hostility; hence in 
several cases ‘muttering’ or ‘whispering’ might 
be a better rendering. For its use in a friendly 
sense see Jn 7°), where the murmuring was that 
of persons who believed on Jesus, and who said, 
f en the Christ shall come, will he do more 
signs than those which this man hath done?’—a 
dangerous omen to the Pharisees. The noun 
yovyvouds, as used in 7”, includes both favour and 
hostility : ‘There was much murmuring among the 
multitudes concerning him; some said, He is a 
good man ; others said, Not so, but he leadeth the 
multitude astray.’ It implies a discussion low and 
whispered, not free and open; it was hardly safe 
to speak out plainly, for they feared the Jews (cf. 
7-41), The development of such differences of 
opinion is recorded in Jn 6” ‘they strove (éudxovro) 
one with another’; 7 ‘there arose a division 
(cxicua) in the multitude because of him’; cf. also 
916 1019 114. 48. The sense of doubt and dissatisfac- 
tion predominates in Jn 6%: , as also in 6% ‘his 
disciples murmured at this,’ namely, at the ‘hard 
saying.’ There is some uncertainty as to what 
precisely is here meant: whether the new teaching 
of life through death (Westcott) ; the paradoxical 
nature of the words just spoken by Jesus, the need 
of eating His flesh and drinking His blood (Godet) ; 
His claim to have come down from heaven (Lampe 
and others); the apparent pride with which He 
connected the salvation of the world with His own 
Person (Tholuck, Hengstenberg); or the bloody 
death of the Messiah (de Wette, Meyer). Dis- 
satisfaction is seen highly intensified in Lk 5 15?, 
where the Pharisees and the scribes murmured 
because He ate with publicans and sinners. Com- 
pare also 19’, where all, apparently even the Twelve, 
shared in it with a sense of outrage done to pro- 
priety ; Edersheim calls it a murmur of disappoint- 
ment and anger; but perhaps Bengel is more 
correct, ‘ex heesitatione potius quod ad majorem 
partem attinet quam cum indignatione.’ Hostile 
murmuring is found in the parable of the Labourers 
in the Vineyard (Mt 20"), and in the story of the 
Anointing in the house of Simon the leper (Mk 14°). 

W. H. Dunpas. 

MUSIC.—The Jews cultivated: music from the 
earliest times, perhaps the more because sculpture 
and painting were practically forbidden (Ex 204). 
It gave expression to all their emotions, and 
found a place in all the chief events of public 
and private life (ef. OT, passim). 


4. References in the Gospels are few and in- 
direct. (a) Song: Mt 26% ||, Lk 152° (?) seem to be 
the only instances. (6) Instrwments: Mt 9% 117 || 
pipe (wh. see) or flute (see FLUTE-PLAYERS) ; 24%! 
trumpet (wh. see), probably the curved trumpet as 
in Ex 19'® In Dn 3% (LXX) cuppuvia is usually 
taken to mean a bagpipe ; but such a meaning in 
Lk 15” is unlikely. It is in the OT that the vari- 
ous national instruments appear, of which the 
following are the principal types :—(1) Stringed : 
lyre (EV ‘harp’), harp (EV variously ‘ psaltery,’ 
‘viol,’ ‘lute’); (2) wind: pipe, of wood ; curved 
trumpet, of horn or (in later times) of metal; 
straight trumpet, of silver; (3) percussion: hand- 
drum (EV ‘tabret,’ ‘timbrel’) of skin; cymbals 
(EV once [Zec 14”°] ‘ bells’) of brass, used, especially 
the precentor as it appears from 1 Ch 16°, no doubt 
for rhythmical purposes. Several others are men- 
tioned, but some are foreign, and the nature of 
the rest is unknown. 

2. The general character of Jewish music in the 
time of Christ is wholly a matter of inference. 
There were no theoretical writers, as among the 
Greeks ; of their instruments sculpture portrays 
the silver trumpet alone ; and, notation not having 
been invented, specimens of their music contem- 
poraneously committed to writing do not exist. 
Yet within definable limits inference amounts to 
certainty. (a) As to rhythmical structure, all 
ancient music was of the free form, in contrast to 
the measured form of modern music: ‘time,’ in 
our sense, was then unknown. (db) The variety 
and combination of instruments employed, to- 
gether with the musical arrangements generally 
(e.g. 1 Ch 153%*?), imply at least some definite 
system whereby the intervals of melodic progres- 
sion were regulated. The existence of scales or 
modes, of some sort, cannot therefore be ques- 
tioned. (c) They seem to have been in accord 
with those in use at Babylon (Ps 137!°). More- 
over, habitual contact with Greek influences in 
Alexandria and elsewhere probably produced (or 
at least goes to prove) an affinity with the Greek 
modes. (d) The ‘traditional melodies’ now used 
in Jewish synagogues are, in some cases, similar 
in kind to the music that we may infer to have 
existed in the time of Christ. Tradition might 
preserve melodies down to the invention of nota- 
tion, much as it preserved the vowel-system down 
to the invention of ‘ points.’ But the Jews them- 
selves seem to have discontinued the Temple melo- 
dies after its destruction ; so that the synagogue 
melodies, whatever their origin, would not be 
those of the Temple. It may be supposed that 
Jewish Christians imported some of their Temple 
melodies into the Christian Church. Perhaps it 
was they who introduced antiphonal singing: and 
even Greek liturgies are held to have been largely 
‘affected by Mosaic rites’ (Swainson, Gr. Litur- 
gies). It is therefore not impossible that a Jewish 
element still survives in some of the ancient ecclesi- 
astical plainsong. But no one can say for certain 
that this is so, or identify any particular instance. 


LITERATURE.—Chappell, History of Music ; Stainer, The Music 
of the Bible; Edersheim, The Temple, etc.; art. ‘Music’ in 
Hastings’ DB; Helmore, Plainsong, etc. The traditional 
Jewish melodies can be seen in E. Pauer's Hebrew Melodies 
(Augener), and in the collection of music for the synagogue 
edited by Cohen and Davis. F. S. RANKEN. 


MUSTARD.—In a simile the word (civam:) occurs 
in Mt 13%, Mk 41, Lk 13”; as a bold metaphor, in 
Mt 17”, Lk 178. It used to be strongly contended 
that the mustard referred to is not any of the 
familiar wild species of the Holy Land (such as the 
Sinapis nigra), but an arboréal plant (Salvadora 
persica) found in the extreme south or sub-tropical 
part of Palestine, and said to be called among the 
Arabs by the same name (Khardal) as mustard. 
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This theory, however, may now be said to be ex- 
ploded (cf. Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Mustard’). The 
passages concerned clearly suggest, not a perennial 
shrub, but an annual sown among and comparable 
with other garden herbs; and if the expression 
‘tree’ be a difficulty (‘ great’ in Lk 13” is of weak 
authority, cf. RV), it is to be remembered that, 
when Jesus spoke to the multitude, it was in 
popular language. He meant that the tiny seed 
ecame to all intents a tree. An accurate botan- 
ist (Dr. Hooker) found the black mustard on the 
banks of the Jordan ‘ten feet high, drawn up 
amongst bushes, efc., and not thicker than whip- 
cord.’ And Dr. Tnomson says that he has seen it 
‘or cne rich plain o* Akkar as tall as the horse and 
hus rider’ (ZB, p. 414). 

Equally prosaic is the criticism that the mus- 
tard is not ‘the least of all seeds’ (Mt.), or ‘less 


than all the seeds that be in the earth,’ 7.e. 
annuals (Mk.). Enough, as before, that the 


language is noc absolute and scientific. |The 
mustard was probably the smallest a gardener 
ordinarily sowed. But the fact is, the saying is 
proverbial (found as such in the Talmud and in 
the Koran), and in good proverbs there is often 
the suppressed note of poetic licence (cf. the Sem- 
itie «orm of poetry in the introductory verse of the 
passage Mk 4°, Lk 1318). The broad effect of the 
image is plain, that out of a speck of seed there 
was to come in due course marvellously great 
growth—a plant towering among the pulse and 
pot-herbs like a Titan, and with branching sprays 
on which the birds of the air find shelter and 
rest. 

The Arabs are given to special cultivation of 
mustard as a condiment (Hooker), and there is 
clearly emphasis on the statement that it was ‘a 
grain’ (not a handful) which was taken ‘by a man’ 
(Mt. and Lk.) and cast ‘into his own garden’ (Lk 
13 RV)—the garden (‘field’ in Mt 13%!) being a 
place where, as observation attests, wild plants 
attain more than the normal size. Elsewhere this 
is the thought of Jesus—that God’s Kingdom is 
taken from the world and developed on lines of its 
own (ef. the fig-tree favoured by peing put in the 
choice and carefully protected place usually de- 
voted to vines, Lk 135). 

The essential point in the application is not any 
seeming rapidity of growth; rather it is the strik- 
ing contrast between the initial insignificance and 
the amply beneficent result. Jesus, the spokesman 
of the coming Kingdom, was derided in His teach- 
ing, persecuted in His Person, doomed to violence 
and degradation ; but He felt, and knew, and here 
affirms that the cause was supremely great, and 
eee Ne greatness should be manifested to the 
world. 

The remaining passages (Mt 177 and Lk 175) 
describe the wonder-working power of faith, which, 
within its own sphere, produces miraculous results 
(cf. art. FAITH in vol. i. p. 569). 

GEORGE MuRRAY. 

MYRRH (cutipva, Mt 2", Jn 19%*).—A goum-resin, 
the exudation of a shrub (Balsamodendron myrrha) 
and some other allied species of shrubs growing 


in the dr regions of Arabia, in Somaliland, and in 
certain districts bordering on the Red Sea. The 


myrrh shrubs are of a low stature, unattractive, 
rigid, spiny, with scanty foliage and minute flowers 
and small oval berries. Myrrh exudes from the 
bark, or is obtained by incisions made in the bark, 
and a Siecle in resinous, yellow drops, which 


gradually thicken and become harder. The smell 
is balsamic, and the taste bitter and pate pun- 
gent. Myrrh has been known to mankind from 


the remotest times, and was among the most pre- 
cious articles of ancient commerce. It is used in 
medicine as a tonic and stimulant, and was much 
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employed by the ancient Egyptians in embalming. 
It is collected in great quantities to-day by the 
Somali tribes and sold to traders. There has been 
considerable controversy as to the real nature of 
the ancient myrrh, and particularly as to the 
regions from which it came; but the cuvpya of NT 
appears, on the whole, to have been the substance 
described above. 

Myrrh was one of the gifts brought by the Magi 
to the Infant Christ (Mt 2"), and it was used, alon 
with aloes, by Nicodemus to anoint the body of 
Christ before burial (Jn 19°). All the ancient com- 
mentators atflirm that each of the three gifts—gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh—offered by the Magi is 
replete with spiritual significance. Thus it was 
widely accepted in early times that the myrrh was 
emblematic of the death of Christ, inasmuch as 
myrrh was used for embalming. It was ‘ offered to 
Christ as to one who is about to die for all’ (Aug. ad 
loc.). Others regarded it as setting forth His true 
human nature, and therefore as teaching the morti- 
fication of the flesh by abstinence. The well-known 
ancient hymn, part of which refers to this, says : 

* Gold, a monarch to declare ; 
Frankincense, that God is there ; 


Myrrh, to tell the heavier tale 
Of His tomb and funeral.’ 


Though we may admit that in the gifts presented 
there was an unconscious fulfilment of prophecy 
(Is 60°), no symbolism of the nature referred to can 
have been designed by the Magi. So far as their 
intention was concerned, they simply offered to the 
new-born King, whom they came to worship, the 
choicest and most precious products of their 
country, and thus expressed their homage. 

In Mk 15% we are told that there was offered 
to Christ, probably just before He was nailed to 
the cross, écuupyicuévoy olvov, ‘wine mingled with 
myrrh.’ It was offered, of course, as an anodyne ; 
but as myrrh was often infused into wine to give it 
a more agreeable flavour and fragrance, it has been 
held by some that Mt.’s expression olvov werd xod7s, 
‘wine mingled with gall,’ is the more correct, 
because the mingling of gall with wine to render it 
anesthetic was a well-known practice. It is, how- 
ever, possible that the gall of Mt. was the same as 
the myrrh of Mk., the corresponding Hebrew words 
being from the same root, and both signifying 
‘bitter... The mingling of myrrh with the wine 
would certainly render it more potent as an ano- 
dyne, and we must therefore accept the word given 
by Mk. as conveying the purpose for which the 
draught was offered. Such a draught, called by the 
Romans sopor, was regularly offered to criminals 
just before their crucifixion. It was provided by 
an association of wealthy women in Jerusalem, 
who le it for the purpose. But, having 
tasted it and ascertained its object, He would not 
drink. This action is in contrast with what He did 
at a later period of the day ; for when, in response 
to His ery ‘I thirst,’ one of the soldiers soaked a 
sponge in ‘vinegar’ and, holding it up to Him on 
a reed, gave Him to drink, He received it. This 
was not to soothe His agony, but only to moisten 
His parched tongue and lips, perhaps that He 
might be able to utter ‘with a loud voice’ His 
triumphant reré\eora:, perhaps also to sanction and 
sanctify the friendly office which is often the only 
one that can be rendered to the dying, and possibl 
in fulfilment of the prophecy of thirst (Jn 19”, cf. 
Ps 697). However this may be, His purpose in 
refusing the draught offered as an anodyne is clear. 
He would ‘look death in the face,’ and meet the 
King of Terrors in full possession of all His facul- 
ties. He was dying of His own accord, fulfilling 
His words, ‘No man taketh my life from me’ (Jn 
108), His death was an act of voluntary self- 
surrender, and He would ‘taste death for every 
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man? (He 2°). He ‘endured the cross, despising 
shame’ (122), 


LiveratTurE.—Birdwood in Bible Educator, ii. 151; an ex- 
haustive article by Hanbury, ‘The Botanical Origin and Country 
of Myrrh’ in the Pharmaceutical Jowrnal, 19th Apr. 1873. 

J. CROMARTY SMITH. 

MYSTERY (xvornpiov from wtcrns ‘ one initiated’; 
stem puvw ‘to close,’ ‘shut’ (cf. Lat. mutus, Eng. 
*mum’).—1. In classical Greek puoripiov means a 
hidden thing, a\secret ; in Biblical writers primarily 
a hidden or secret thing; in the plural (usually) 
individual matters of revelation or superhuman 
knowledge (Mt 13", Lk 8°, Ro 11%, 1 Co 4! 155), 
In the singular with the article 7d wverjpioy is used, 
pee by St. Paul, of the hidden counsel of 

od, especially His redemptive plan culminating 
in the final judgment (Ro 16%, 1 Co 2’, Eph 3*°, 
Col 1°), This counsel of God is further char- 
acterized as the ‘mystery of his will’ (Eph 1°) 
‘which he formed’ (Col 2? [1 Co 2', text of WH)) 
‘respecting Christ’ (Col 4°), and constitutes the 
contents of the gospel (Eph 6%). It is consum- 
mated in the parouwsia (Rev 107). In antithesis to 
‘the mystery of the faith’ or ‘of godliness’ (1 Ti 
39-16) stands that of ‘lawlessness’ (2 Th 27), the 
purposed impulse of an antagonistic power opera- 
tive in the world. 

Besides this primary sense, the word jvorijpcor is 
also used like xm and 70 in Rabbinic writers to 
designate the hidden or mystic sense of a Scrip- 
ture (Eph 5°”), a name (Rev 17°), or the image or 
form seen in a vision (Rev 1” 17°). 

It is important to observe that the connotation 
of intrinsic difficulty of comprehension, obscurity, 
which has become inseparable from the word in 
modern use, is misleading. In Biblical and in 
ancient use generally the ‘mystery’ is simply that 
which is made known only to the initiated, be its 
content easy or hard to understand, hence revealed 
as against reasoned knowledge. 

2. In a looser sense the term ‘mysteries’ was 
transferred from the teaching symbolized to (a) the 
rites enacted in certain cults or rituals known to 
classic authors as zeAeral (Wis 14%), and (0), still 
more loosely, to the reAerai themselves. From the 
former sense (a) the designation of the sacraments, 
or even the Church service generally, as ‘the 
mysteries’ becomes common from the 2nd cent. 
onward. From the latter is doubtless derived the 
designation of medizyal religious dramas or panto- 
mimes as ‘mysteries’ (cf., from the same stem, 
‘mummery ’). 

3. The rederal, loosely called ‘mysteries,’ are of 
importance to our consideration as affecting the 
application of the term ‘mystery’ to the gospel as 
a whole in Mk 4%. They consisted of secret rites 
in honour of certain divinities especially repre- 
sentative of the drama of life, vegetable and 
animal, annually failing and renewed. These 
divinities are always chthonic, as against the 
Olympian (national) divinities of the upper air; 
and their worship, maintained by guilds, was com- 
monly associated with the rites of ancestor- and 
hero- worship. Mystery - religion transcended all 
lines of mere Uae onaltty, substituting its own 
brotherhoods of initiates, and offered the idea of 
personal deliverance and immortality as the goal ; 
as the means, it offered sacramental (instead of 
sacrificial) union with a Redeemer-god (6eds cwr7p), 
who, in contrast with the Olympian divinities, par- 
ticipated in the suffering and death of humanity, 
and won for men victory over their spiritual foes. 
Its strong monotheistic tendency, added to these 
other traits, gave it an obvious resemblance to the 
gospel as preached to the Gentile world, and made 
it a much more formidable rival than the various 
religionized forms of Greek and Oriental philosophy, 
in bidding for the adherence of popular faith in 


the Empire, after the dissolution of the national 
religions. Christianity itself, in the transition 
from a national to a universal religion, necessarily 
passed through some of the same phases as the 
mystery-cults ; for these had already connected 
themselves in a syncretizing spirit with the myth- 
ology of every people. Their infiuence is most 
apparent, as we should expect, in the development 
of the Pauline Church, supremely in the ultra- 
Pauline or Gnostic, The resemblances were in 
fact so striking alike in dogma, terminology, and 
ritual, as to lead early apologists to account for 
them by the theory of diabolic travesty (Justin M. 
Apol. i. 66, Dial. Ixx.). Some modern students of 
the history of religion find it impossible to deny 
a relation of dependence on the side of the Church, 
especially in the Pauline and post-Pauline period. 
[For an able presentation of the view that it is 
impossible to establish any direct relation during 
the Pauline or early post-Pauline period, see 
Anrich, Das antike Mysterienwesen]. This ap- 
pears not only from terminology, but even from 
the Pauline doctrine and ritual, in particular as 
regards the theory of the sacraments. In the 
Gospels this influence is scarcely traceable outside 
the Fourth, wherein the type of the dpaua pvorikdy 
and the sacramental interest are very apparent 
(Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung, pp. 169-173— 
John and Origen the profoundest mysteriosophists 
of the Church) ; but in the single passage Mk 42 = 
Mt 13%=Lk 8” even the Synoptic writers must 
be admitted to have been affected through St. 
Paul both as to phraseology and as to thought. 

4. Mk 4" seems to be earlier in form than its 
parallels; for the context shows that the thing 
given or withheld is not certain elements of the 
gospel, conceived as mvorjpia and therefore uttered 
only in parables (understood as enigmas; cf. Mt 
13°, Jn 16*)—the sense conveyed by the use of the 
plural in the parallels (7a pvoripia, Mt 13%=Lk 
8!°)_but is the gospel as a whole conceived as a 
‘mystery’ in the Pauline sense, é.e. a Divine rey- 
elation (cf. Mt 1317). The teaching in parables 
is regarded by Mk. (and still more by Mt.) as a 
fulfilment of Is 6° conceived as a sentence of judicial 
blindness. In answer to the question (Mt 131), 
‘ Why speakest thou to them (the motley Galilean 
multitude) in parables?’ (i.e. enigmas), Jesus 
answers that it is a fulfilment of the prophetic 
curse of Isaiah upon a disobedient and gainsaying 
poke of whom such fruitless hearing had been 
oretold. The inner circle (Mk 4%, cf. 31: 4:35) are 
alone intended to receive more than the husk. 
The parallels, in altering to ra pvornpia, give a 
dilution of this sense (ef. the secondary sense above 
under 1). 

5. Not the word alone, but the entire context of 
Mk 4 and parallels are Pauline in aim. Ro 9-11 
attempts a theodicy of the rejection of Israel the 
covenant people in favour of the Gentiles, based 
upon the same idea of judicial hardening, and em- 

fovisie the same passage from Isaiah. In Ro 118 

aul writes after 30 years of disappointing ex- 
perience in preaching to the Jews: ‘ /¢ is written, 
God gave them a spirit of stupor, eyes that they 
should not see, and ears that they should not hear, 
unto this very day.’ To St. Paul, accordingly, 
must be attributed the first utilization of Is 6°, 
which henceforth becomes the locus classicus to 
account for the rejection of the Messiah by His 
own people (with Mk 4" and parallels, cf. Jn 
12°41, Ac 28%-?8), Manifestly an interpretation 
of parabolic utterance which supposes it adopted 
in order to fulfil the prophetic sentence of judicial 
blindness on Israel cannot be attributed to Jesus, 
since the end sought in the parables themselves 
is the reverse of intentional obscurity. Mk 4%, 
accordingly, which does not stand alone in this 
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Gospel as regards its Pauline phraseology (cf. Mk 
1% with Mt 4”), is equally Pauline in the employ- 
ment of this theory of the intention of the para- 
bolic teaching. 

6. Linguistically the results are at least equally 
conclusive. The word pvoripioy occurs 21 times 
in the Pauline Epp., elsewhere in the NT only 
here, and 4 times in the Apocalypse. The con- 
ception of the gospel itself as a ‘mystery’ is 
found nowhere else save in the Pauline Epistles. 
With St. Paul it is fundamental (1 Co 2)? Eph 19 
37-11, Col 177, Ro 16”°-*"), usually involving the con- 
trast of philosophy versus revelation, the ‘wisdom 
of this world’ versus the spirit of prophecy. It is 
noteworthy that the removal of vv.'!:}* from the 
context of Mk 4!°°0 produces a simpler and more 
intelligible connexion (cf. v.!° ‘asked of him the 
parables ’). 

7. The agraphon quoted by Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom. v. x. 69) from ‘a certain Gospel’: 
‘My mystery belongs to me and to the sons of my 
household’ (uvorjproy éudyv éuol Kal rots viots Tod olkov 
wov), and also found in Clem. Hom. XIX. xx. in the 
form, ‘ Keep the mysteries for me and the sons of 
my house,’ is manifestly connected with Mk 4", 
but probably not dependent upon it, nor upon St. 
Paul. This, however, does not counteract the 
above conclusions. It is quite probable that Mk 
4" rests upon a traditional dogion of some such 
form as this, rather than directly or exclusively on 
Ro 118. The utterance in this form is not indeed 
attributable to Jesus, to whose doctrine its sug- 
gestion of esoteric teaching is abhorrent (cf. Philo, 
de Vict. Off. i. f., on the superiority of the Mosaic 
to heathen ‘mysteries’ as Cae from none; 
also Wis 6”); but proper appreciation of the 
Pauline use of the word mvorjpiov will show a 
common. basis in the real teaching of Jesus. Mt 
11*>-27— Lk 10%” is the canonical equivalent of the 
agraphon, and affords the real point of connexion 
between the teaching of Jesus and the Pauline and 
post-Pauline application of the term pvorjpioy to 
the gospel. In respect to the superhuman, Divinely 
revealed character of the one message, Jesus and 
St. Paul are both emphatic. The expressions of 
1 Co 26 from this point of view are not only in 
agreement with Jesus’ whole teaching as ‘ with 
authority and not as the scribes,’ but form a 
striking parallel to Mt 11%-%*, However open to 
suspicion the dogion of Mk 4" may be in its present 
canonical or post-canonical form, the words are at 
bottom nothing more than the translation into 
Greek equivalents of a claim of Jesus that is un- 
questionably historical, namely the claim for His 
teaching to be by revelation, a wisdom of God 
accessible to His ‘little ones’ though ‘hid from the 
wise and prudent.’ 
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MYTH.—Neither the word pi00s nor the concep- 
tion of a myth occurs in any of the Gospels. Out- 
side of the Gospels the word appears in the NT 
several times (in plur. 4060.) in the Pastoral Epistles 
(1 Ti 14 4’, 2 Ti 44, Tit 174), and once in 2 Pet. (11°). 
In all these cases a myth is a story unworthy of 
credence, a foolish tale without suflicient founda- 
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tion in fact or significance in principle to make it 
worth while to give heed to it. This is not, how- 
ever, the ordinary meaning of the word in the 
Classic period or in modern usage. A myth in the 
Classic writers is either (1) akin to parable or 
legend; 7.¢. a story constructed with a specific 
design or conveying a moral or philosophical truth 
—Adsop’s Fables ; Plato’s Phedo, 61 B, Prot. 320C, 
324 D; or (2) a story in which, through a process 
of growth, has come to be embodied a truth of 
nature or of conscience. Of this class of myths, 
illustrations are such as those in Plato, Legg. 636 D, 
Rep. 330 D (cf. Grote, Hist. Gr. i. 480). Modern 
historical terminology would make myth a story 
whose basis is past verifying. An account is said 
to be mythical when external evidences for its 
being a true narration of facts are not forthcoming, 
and when its internal characteristics render it 
incredible. 

In the Platonic sense of the word no myths can 
be said to exist in the Gospels unless, contrary to 
all usage, the parables of Jesus be called myths 
(against this ef. Trench, Parables). In the modern 
sense it has been alleged that the Gospels are a 
tissue of mythological material (Strauss, Leben 
Jesu). This was the mythical theory of Gospel 
history, which for a time disputed the ground with 
the Tubingen hypothesis of ‘tendency’ literature, 
on the one side, and the earlier traditional view 
that the Gospels should be taken as precise and 
accurate history, on the other. 

With the rise of the critical method all these 
theories have been compelled to yield the field to 
the view that the Gospels are the sowrces of history 
rather than history strictly so called; and that 
they are to be used as sources precisely upon the 
same principles as all other first-hand documentary 
testimony. But this view does not exclude the 
possibility of some mythical elements in these 
sources. The question, then, is whether there 
actually exist mythical accounts in the Gospels, 
and, if so, whence and how they came there. 
Whereas, therefore, the mythical theory pro- 
pounded by Strauss has been entirely set aside, a 
new one has arisen to take its place. 

The grounds on which the Straussian theory had 
been set aside were that the age of Jesus was not 
a mythopeeic age in the sense assumed by its pro- 
pounder. No matter what the truth may be about 
a mythology in the OT, where a_ prehistoric 

eriod certainly comes into view, the age of Jesus 
alls within a clearly lighted historic period, and 
the conditions for mythological growth of the 
nature assumed do not exist. 

Accordingly the new mythical theory does not 
posit that these Gospel myths are the creation of the 
period and country in which Jesus lived. It rather 
undertakes to affiliate the narratives with the 
mythology of the environing heathen world. They 
are not creations of, but importations into, the 
Christian tradition. The age of Jesus was not a 
myth-making age, but a large stock of myths was 
already in existence among the peoples to whom 
the gospel came. These myths were diffused in 
the atmosphere, and could not but be absorbed 
into the very texture of the history. The search 
for the origin of Gospel myths is therefore not to 
be made in the Gospel story itself, but in the field 
of Comparative Religion. 

The special passages of the Gospel history where, 
according to the new mythical theory, these myths 
were drawn in and found ready lodgment, are the 
account of the birth of Jesus, the accounts of His 
miracles, and the accounts of His death and 
resurrection. The accounts of the birth (Mt 11%, 
Lk 154) are to be regarded not as parts of the 
original story of Jesus, but as 2nd cent. additions 
to it. They owe their origin to Gentile-Christian 
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imagination. Like all true myths, they embody 
an idea, that of the Divine sonship of the founder 
of a great religion. The conception and phrase 
of Divine sonship are not foreign to the more 
direct Hebrew and Jewish antecedents of the 
gospel (Ps 2°", Enoch 45-51, 2 Es 13). Yet it is 
among the heathen that the idea was more com- 
monly ascribed to great personages, especially 
rulers and sages. In Egypt, even to the latest 
days, the Pharaohs were regarded as incarnations 
of the deity (Wiedemann, Egyp. Rel. p. 92tf.). 
Alexander the Great deemed it wise, upon conquer- 
ing Egypt, to permit himself to be called the son 
of the god Ammon-Ra. In Babylon, from the 
time of Sargon I. onwards, the kings were con- 
sidered emanations of the godhead (Radau, Harly 
Hist. of Babylon, p. 308 ft.). These incarnations 
are, moreover, often associated with a virgin birth, 
Pythagoras and Plato were both regarded as born 
of virgin mothers and the god Apollo (Olympio- 
dorus, Vit. Plat. p. 1). The mother of Alexander 
the Great was believed to have been visited by 
Zeus in the form of a serpent before king Philip 
had consummated his marriage with her. In the 
narratives of the birth of Buddha (which are of 
pre-Christian origin) there are some marked simil- 
arities to the Gospel accounts of the birth of Jesus. 

The myths alleged to have grown about the 
career of Jesus as a wonder-worker are prefaced 
by parallel accounts of a temptation and a con- 
quest of the power of evil. The prince Siddhartha 
was tempted by the spirit of oy. who urged him 
to abandon his foolish and futile purpose of living 
a simple and abstemious life, and to return to the 
comfort, glory, and power of the royal palace ; but 
he resisted. The prophet Zarathustra had been 
urged by the evil spirit Ahriman to ‘renounce the 
good law of the worshippers of Mazda,’ and thereby 
to win dominion over the nations of the earth. 
But he had declined to do so, All the subsequent 
miracles recorded of Jesus are said to be abun- 
dantly paralleled in the legendary lore of the 
Orientals. The miraculous element did, in fact, 
persist through the Patristic age and down into 
the medizeval period. 

The last portion of the Gospel story is said to be 
“dened overlaid with myths of this genus. All 
that is apparently distinctive and remarkable here 
is represented as the reflexion and counterpart of 
the myths current among pagans. The idea of the 
death of Christ as the propitiation for sin is paral- 
leled by the numerous instances of vicarious 
human sacrifices. The burial and resurrection are 
the Christian equivalents of the Egyptian myth of 
Osiris, who was slain by his Seohee Set, ‘the 
demon of the withering heat of summer,’ and who 
lives again in the person of his son Horus. Like- 
wise the fabled death, resurrection, and translation 
into heaven of Adonis, the rape of Persephone, 
and her rescue upon the compromise that she 
thereafter spend part of the year with her mother 
upon earth and part in Hades, are expressions of 
the same thought. 

These cases are associated with mystic rites. In 
fact, it seems to be a peculiarity of mysteries that 
death and restoration to life again should be sym- 
bolically represented in them. In their best form 
these rites oceur in the Dionyso-Orphic festivals. 
Here the death of the god was enacted in the 
sacrifice of a bull, whose flesh was then torn and 
devoured by the worshippers without being drained 
of its blood. Thus, it was supposed, the immortal 
life of the god passed into and conferred immor- 
tality upon the worshippers (Clem. Alex. Protrept. 
i, 12, 17; Frazer, Golden Bough *, ii. 165). 

If the death of Jesus is pictured as a voluntary 
descent into the realm of shades that He might 
there conquer death, the same thought is seen 


to run through the Babylonian myth of Ishtar 
(Schrader, Hollenfahrt 2 Istar), the Mandzan 
myth of Hibil Ziwa (Brandt, Manddische Religion, 
p- 213 if), and the myths of Orpheus and Herakles, 
both of whom accomplished descents into Hades, 
and, according to the Greek classical mythology, 
achieved conquests there. 

The Gospel account of the ascension is paralleled 
first of all in the OT by the ascensions of Enoch 
and Elijah, then in the Greco-Roman legendary 
lore by the ascensions of Romulus and Herakles. 
Legends of ascensions were, in fact, common even 
in the later periods. Some of the Roman emperors 
were said to have been raised at their death into 
equality with the gods (Rhode, Psyche, p. 663). 
The case of Peregrinus Proteus, recited by Lucian, 
is quite noteworthy. Peregrinus took Herakles as 
his ensample. As Herakles had made his exit 
from the world by consigning himself to a funeral 
pyre, so Peregrinus built a pyre and cast himself 
into it; but at the moment of his doing so a 
trustworthy old man reports that he saw an eagle 
issuing from the flames and flying up into the 
heavens. Further, the same old man testifies that 
he beheld Peregrinus clothed in a white garment, 
and with a garland of victory on his head. Apol- 
lonius of T'yana is also reported to have dis- 
appeared quite mysteriously, either in the temple of 
Athene at Lindus or in that of Dictynna at Crete. 
Philostratus, his biographer, appeals to the fact 
that nowhere on earth could a grave of him be 
found, in proof of his ascension and deification. 

To the question how these myths filtered into 
the Gospel story there is no clear answer given. 
It is simply assumed that they were in the air, 
and that a new religion must somehow adopt 
them, and embellish the life and personality of its 
founder with them. This is a serious difficulty 
with the new mythical theory. For it is precisely 
the manner of their infiltration into the Christian 
tradition that is the crucial point in it. The exist- 
ence of the myths themselves among the pagans 
has alae been known, and is no new discovery. 
It is not by simply re-telling these stories that the 
theory can gain support to itself, but by substanti- 
ating the claim that they actually passed from the 
world of heathen thought into the Christian tradi- 
tion. This difficulty is enhanced and made practic- 
ally insuperable when it is further borne in mind 
that the Hebrew antecedents of the Gospel had 
resolutely and effectively resisted the incorpora- 
tion of such myths for a thousand years. More- 
over, there is no room in the time interval between 
the life of Jesus and the writing down of the 
Gospel accounts of Him for such a process as is 
assumed, unless we except the birth-narratives of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke upon purely textual 
grounds. Criticism has been busy with the origin of 
the Gospel story as found in the extant narratives, 
and the more light it throws on the subject the 
more clearly it appears that the main data come 
from eye- and ear-witnesses. The old Strauss 
theory, assuming that the myths were constructed 
by the disciples of Jesus under the power of an 
excited and vivid imagination, was at this point 
stronger than the new one. 

Furthermore, when these parallels are closely 
scrutinized, the first aspect of plausibility given 
to the mythical theory by them vanishes. The 
parallels are in most cases far-fetched. In some 
instances the resemblances are striking indeed. 
But a relation of derivation of one from the other 
or from a common source seems to be out of the 
question. In other instances where a genetic con- 
nexion might be possibly established, the parallel- 
isms are forced. \ 

In the case of the birth-narratives (Mt 1%, Lk 
14f-), the question is one of evidence. The effort 
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to reduce these to mythology is based upon the 
a priori conception that they are mythical. If it 
could be proved, apart from the theory itself, upon 
purely critical grounds, that these accounts are of 
ater origin, a basis for the theory might be found ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the assumption that they 
are mythical furnishes the strongest consideration 
for their critical rejection—a process which can 
searcely be called scientific. 
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NAAMAN (Lk 4?” Neeudvy, TR; Naiudv, Tisch., 
WH; Heb. joyi=‘pleasantness’).—The famous 
captain of Benhadad 1., whose cure by the 
instrumentality of Elisha is related in 2 K 5, and 
who was referred to by our Lord as ‘Naaman the 
Syrian’ in His discourse in the synagogue at 
Nazareth. 

Whether our Lord’s visit to Nazareth took place 
early in His ministry as here related by St. Luke, 
or later on as some think (cf. Mt 13°48, Mk 66), 
or whether there were two distinct visits, does not 
concern this article, since the purpose of our 
Lord’s reference to Naaman is the same at what- 
ever period of His ministry He may have made it. 
He suggested to His audience that they were 
ready to quote the proverb ‘ Physician, heal thy- 
self,’ and to say, ‘ A iateoones we have heard done 


in Capernaum, do also here in thy country.’ ‘And 
(better ‘But’) he said, Verily I say unto you, 


No prophet is accepted in his own country.’ His 
hearers apparently inferred from these words that 
He had determined to work no miracle among 
them, and were irritated accordingly, although 
perhaps our Lord intended to imply no more than 
that He had little hope of being able to do so (ef. 
Mt 13°, Mk 6°). Then, to justify and to illustrate 
His action in working miracles outside the limits 
of His own city, He referred to the cases of the 
widow of Sarepta and of Naaman, which were 
instances of blessings bestowed through the instru- 
mentality of two of Israel’s greatest prophets on 
persons who were not of the house of Israel at all. 
This afforded a complete justification of His own 
action, and was, further, a very pointed rebuke to 
them if, as seems the case, they were annoyed 
that He had neglected them for Capernaum, which, 
situated in that region known as ‘Galilee of the 
Gentiles,’ might be considered as less a Jewish town 
than their own. And, further, our Lord in these 
words rebuked Jewish exclusiveness in general, and 
quite clearly indicated the great truth that the 
benefits of His gospel, whether bodily or spiritual, 
were not only for the Jew, but also for the Gentile. 
It is probable that it was this underlying sugges- 
tion, coupled with His application to Himself of the 
great passage from Is 61, which caused the final 
outbreak of His hearers’ wrath (cf. Ac 2272 288: 29), 
ALBERT BONUS. 
NAGGAI.—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3% (=OT 
Nogah, 1 Ch 37 148). ; 


NAHOR.—Grandfather of Abraham, named in 
our Lord’s genealogy, Lk 3*. 


NAHSHON.—An ancestor of Jesus, Mt 14, Lk 3°. 
NAHUM.—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3°. 


NAIL.—See CRUCIFIXION, and FEET. 


NAIN (Naiv NBCD Ti WH, ete. ; Naeiy EGTA, 
etc., Naefu 1 and 209, al pauc) is named only once 
in Scripture. St. Luke mentions it (7!) as the 
‘city’ to which the widow, whose dead son Jesus 
raised to life, belonged. The miracle was wrought 
near to the ‘gate,’ and in the presence of ‘much 
people.’ This Nain cannot be the same as the 
village on the E. side of the Jordan mentioned by 
Josephus (BJ Iv. ix. 4). Ro.winson (BRP? ii. 361) 
identified Nain with the modern Nein, a collection 
of squalid huts on the N. slope of Jebel ed-Duhy 
(Little Hermon), 2 miles W. of Endor and about a 
day’s journey from Capernaum (cf. Lk 7! 11 (margin), 
Robinson’s view has been generally accepted. It 
agrees roughly with the statements of Eusebius 
and Jerome, both of whom place it 8. of Tabor 
and not far from Endor. Eusebius reckons it 
12 miles to the south (Onom. s.v. Naelv), Jerome 
(ib. s.v. ‘Naim’) says 2 miles. The situation 
of the present village is bleak and uninviting, 
though it commands a wide and interesting view. 
A few hundred paces above the huts, to the §.E., 
are rock-tombs in the hillside. Ramsay (Zduca- 
tion of Jesus, Preface, p. ix) says he has ‘little 
doubt that the ancient city was on the top’ of the 
hill, somewhere above the modern village. He 
expresses his belief that this site has more claim 
to be the ‘city set on a hill’ (Mt 5%) than Safed. 
It should be noted that Cheyne doubts the cor- 
rectness of the reading Naiv here (Encyc. Biol. iii. 
3263), and claims Nestle (Philol. Sacra, 20) as also 
recognizing ‘the doubtfulness of the locality as- 
signed in Luke.’ 
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Socin, Pal. 346; Murray, Handbook for S. and P. 349. 

A. W. CooKE. 

NAKEDNESS (yuurér7s).— Oriental dress is gener- 
ally a draping of the figure in one or more con- 
tinuous gowns or cloaks. The clothing may be 
drawn to the body by the waist-band or sash, but 
the tendency is to avoid as far as possible any 
exact shaping and rigid fastening of the costume, 
as such close adaptation to the figure is considered 
both immodest and undecorative, and in a warm 
climate would cause friction and perspiration (Ezk 
4418) With Orientals, to a greater extent than in 
the West, out-door dress carries a meaning of in- 
vestiture and embellishment, with a consciousness 
of self-appreciation and an expectation of com- 
ment. This is partly because in the daytime, in the 
retirement of the family, they undress more than 
is customary in the West. In the OT, the gar- 
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ments that were continually put on and off, as one 

‘went out and returned to the house, were called 
suits of apparel or exchange (Jg 17!°, Is 37"). The 
cotton or linen gown worn beneath these is the 
permanent under-garment, and any one wearing 
only this is conventionally said to be naked or 
unelothed. In this loose costume—a long robe 
reaching to the feet-—members of the family, both 
male and female, attend to their active household 
duties, or enjoy the passive luxury of the unoccu- 
pied hour. It is, however, unbecoming to receive 
visitors in such undress, and hence the impropriety 
of entering without due announcement and _per- 
mission received, or of looking down from the flat 
roof of the house into a neighbour’s enclosure, 
The linen cloth mentioned in Mk 14°): was a 
substitute for the eee under-garment. The 
solitary fisherman when diving from the side of 
the Lake of Galilee after his cast-net usually 
divests himself of all clothing. The same is fre- 
quently done in summer weather when fishermen 
haul the drag-net into the boat (Jn 21’), or a loin- 
cloth is worn, as in the case of the tanner and 
potter at their work. 

Nakedness thus means: (1) the state of undress 
permitted in Oriental family life, and preferred as 
an adaptation to the climate; (2) insufficiency, 
amounting sometimes to complete want, of cloth- 
ing, involving discomfort and suffering in the case 
of the poor and destitute (Mt 25%*, Ro 8%, 2 Co 
11°”); (3) the nudity connected with immodest 
behaviour (Ex 20”), or inflicted as a humiliation 
on prisoners oi war (Is 204); and (4) in a meta- 
phorical sense, unnatural and shameless disloyalty 
to God (Ezk 23”, Rev 3!8), G. M. MACKIE. 


NAME (dvoua).—1. In the Gospels the word is 
frequently used in the ordinary sense of a dis- 
tinctive appellation or title, and gumernd to 
denote personal proper names (e.g. Mt 10°, Mk 5”, 
Lk 1:27, Jn 15). See following article. 

2. Rarely it is found in the sense of ‘ reputation,’ 
‘fame,’ ‘glory’—the result of a person’s name 
being on every tongue. So it is said of Jesus, 
‘His name was spread abroad’ (Mk 64; cf. ‘a 
name which is above every name,’ Ph 2°). 

3. But especially évoua is used, like Heb. ov, not 
as a mere external designation, or distinguishing 
label attached to an individual, but with the 
suggestion of its significance as characteristic of 
personality. Hence the importance attached, just 
as in the OT, to the choosing of a name (Mt 1”, 
Lk 13-81-63); hence also (cf. Gn 17515 328) the 
alteration of a name, or the addition of another 
name, when some vital fact of experience has made 
the character different from what it was before 
(e.g. Mt 161738, Ac 13%). It is when we remember 
that ‘name’ stands for character that we see the 
force of such an expression as ‘to receive a prophet 
in the name of a prophet’ (Mt 10%). This does 
not mean to receive him in the name or for the 
sake of someone else, but to receive him in his 
character as a prophet—for his work’s sake, and 
on the ground of what he himself is. 

4, This use of dvoua as significant of character is 
of very frequent occurrence with reference to God 
soe eee again to the employment of 
ov in the OT. When Mary sings in the Magnificat, 
‘Holy is his name’ (Lk 1), it is the revealed char- 
acter of God that is meant. When Jesus teaches 
His disciples in the Lord’s Prayer to say, ‘ Hallowed 
be thy name’ (Mt 6°=Lk 11’), it is that Divine 
quality of Fatherhood which He has just set in the 
Mig? forefront of the prayer that He desires them 
to hallow. When He did works in His Father’s 
name (Jn 10”), He did them by appealing to His 
Father’s self-revelation, and hence by His Father’s 
authority. When He exclaims, ‘Pather, glorify 


thy name’ (Jn 12%), He is asking the Father to 
complete in the eyes not only of the Jewish people, 
but of the great Gentile world represented by those 
Greek seekers who now stood before Him, the 
manifestation of His holiness and love given in the 
Person and ministry of His Son. And when He 
says in the Intercessory Prayer, ‘Tt have manifested 
thy name’ (17°, ef. v.*°), He is speaking once more 
of that Fatherhood of God of which His own 
earthly life had been the revelation and the 
pledge. . 

5. Corresponding to the foregoing use of dvoua as 
expressive of the revealed character of God, is the 
constant employment of the word, not only in the 
Gospels, but throughout the whole of the NT, to 
denote the character, dignity, authority, and even 
the very Personality of Jesus Christ. This is the 
use made of it by the First Evangelist (Mt 12?) 
when he applies to Jesus the words of Deutero- 
Isaiah according to the LXX reading, ‘ And in his 
name shall the Gentiles hope’ (Is 424). The mean- 
ing of the author of Acts is similar when he writes, 
‘The name of the Lord Jesus was magnified’ (1927). 
When our Lord speaks of those who ‘receive a little 
child in my name’ (Mt 18°||), or gives a gracious 
promise to the two or three who in His name are 
gathered together (v.”°), or assures us that whatso- 
ever we shall ask in His name the Father will 
bestow (Jn 16%"), He is certainly not speaking of 
the use of His name as a species of magical formula 
—nothing could be further from the mind of Christ 
(cf. Mt 7*)—but of a service and worship and prayer 
undertaken for His sake or inspired by faith in His 
Person. And when in the Johannine writings the 
very same blessings are assured to those who 
‘believe on his name’ (Jn 1? 2% 338 1 Jn 3% 518) 
and to those who believe on Himself (Jn 316 6%, 
1Jn 5”; cf. esp., as occurring in close juxta- 
position, Jn 3'6 with v.18, and 1 Jn 5!° with v.%), 
it seems plain that by ‘the name of Jesus’ is 
meant the Personality of Jesus as that has been 
summed up in ‘the name’—the name, above all, 
of ‘ only-begotten Son of God’ (Jn 338, cf. 1 Jn 51°). 

6. There are certain phrases in which ‘the name 
of Christ’ occurs that call for more particular 
consideration. (1) Persecution for the name.— 
When our Lord said to His disciples that the 
should be hated and persecuted ‘for his name’s 
sake’ (Mt 10” 249°, Mk 13'8, Lk 622 2132-17); when 
‘for his name’s sake’ shame and suffering actually 
fell upon the Apostles and the early Church (Ac 5% 
916 1576) ; and when St. Paul expresses his readiness 
not to be bound only, but also to die ‘for the name 
of the Lord Jesus’ (21)*)—what are we to under- 
stand by these expressions? No doubt in several 
of these cases ‘name’ is practically synonymous 
with Person ; and so to suffer for Christ’s name is 
equivalent to suffering for His sake—an alternative 
phrase which is also employed (Jn 13%’: 8, 2 Co 12, 
Ph 1”). But sometimes it seems more natural to 
think of the primary meaning of ‘name’ as an 
external designation. The expression trép rod 
évéuaros used in Ac 54! (RV ‘for the Name’) and 
3 Jn7 (RV ‘for the sake of the Name’) suggests 
that ‘the Name,’ like ‘the Way’ (Ac 9? 19°), was 
a technical term, and that to suffer for ‘the Name’ 
meant to ‘suffer as a Christian’ (1 P 4?°), ze. as 
one who bore the name of being a disciple of 
Christ. It is true that the name ‘ Christian’ 
(wh. see) does not appear to have been cripinelly 
used by Christ’s followers themselves. But at all 
events it was employed by outsiders (Ac 11° 2678), 
and came to be employed especially by enemies 
(1 P 4%), And if the name Xpiorcavol was not 


current within the Church, there was a party in 
Corinth that claimed to be distinctively ‘of Christ’ 
(Xpicrod, 1 Co 12"), while St. Paul not only protests, 
with reference to this claim, ‘Is Christ divided ?’ 
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(v.78), but says a little further on in the Ep., with 
regard to the whole Christian body, ‘Ye are of 
Christ’ (tmets 6¢ Xpicrob, 3%). When, again, St. 
Peter writes, ‘If ye are reproached for the name 
of Christ, blessed are ye’ (1 P 44), it is evident that 
the reproach is brought not so much against the 
name of Christ itself as against those who bear it 
(cf. v.1). And this view is confirmed when we 
find St. James speaking of ‘the honourable name 
which was called upon you’ (Ja 27 RVm), the 
reference being apparently to Christ’s name as 
a designation that came to be applied to His 
people — probably from the fact that His name 
had been invoked over them at the time of their 
baptism. 

(2) Working of miracles in the name.—In the 
Gospels references to the working of miracles (esp. 
the casting out of evil spirits) with the use of the 
name are found in Mt 7”, Mk 9%f=Lk 9%, Lk 
10”, and in the Appendix to Mk.’s Gospel, where, 
before His Ascension, Jesus is represented as assur- 
ing His disciples that those who believe shall have 
the power of casting out demons in His name (16"). 
In Ac 3° (ef. v.16 41° %) St. Peter cures the lame 
beggar at the gate of the Temple by commanding 
him in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth to 
walk. In 16% St. Paul, with the invocation of the 
same name, casts the spirit of divination out of 
the slave-girl at Philippi. In 19%* certain vaga- 
bond Jews, exorcists, take upon themselves to call 
over those possessed by evil spirits the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and the sons of Sceva in particular do 
this to their own confusion ; but the implication of 
the narrative evidently is that the ‘special miracles’ 
which had just been wrought by St. Paul himself 
were accomplished with a like invocation (cf. vy.) 2 
with v.!’), In Ja 5" the elders of the Church are 
told to pray over the sick man, ‘anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord.’ 

The view has been taken that this use of the 
name of Christ for the working of miracles was 
nothing more than the employment of a theurgic 
formula, which finds its analogue in the invoca- 
tions and incantations of ancient magic (so esp. 
Conybeare, JQF viii, ix). We may be sure that 
in so far as such a use of His name was commanded 
or approved by our Lord Himself, this view is 
quite impossible (cf. Mt 7%). And as for the 
Apostolic Church, while it is clear that the name 
of Jesus was invoked by both Peter and Paul 
before the performance of a miracle, Peter’s prayer, 
after the miracle at the Temple gate, that God 
would accompany the use of the name by stretch- 
ing forth His hand to heal (Ac 4” *°), points to the 
conclusion that the name of Jesus was invoked by 
the Apostles in these cases simply because every 
appeal es God was made through the Person of the 
Mediator. The influence of Greek and Oriental 
superstition soon brought into the Church a 
magical and theurgic element, which gathered speci- 
ally round the use of Christ’s name in formulas of 
exorcism. But within the Apostolic sphere, at all 
evencs, it was not a formula, however sacred, that 
was believed to cast out demons or work cures. 
St. James, after enjoining the use of the Lord’s 
name at a sick-bed, adds that ‘the prayer of faith 
shall heal the sick’ (Ja 5). And in the case of 
the impotent man, St. Peter, when the people came 
crowding into Solomon’s Porch, greatly wondering 
(Ac 314), said, ‘ By faith in his name hath his name 
made this man strong . . . yea, the faith which is 
through him hath given him this perfect soundness 
in the presence of you all’ (v.18). 

(3) Baptizing in (or into) the name.—Christian 
baptism, as we meet with it in the Apostolic 
Church, is performed in (or into) the name of 
Christ (Ac 2% 86 108 195, Ro 6%, Gal 377). On the 
other hand, in our Lord’s parting instructions to 
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the Eleven, as given at the end of Mt., He directs 
them to baptize ‘into (or in ; but es is the preposi- 
tion used) the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost’ (28!°)—a formula that is 
found nowhere else in the NT. This is not the 
place to discuss the genuineness of the logion (in 
support of it see Resch, TU x. 2, summarized by 
Marshall in EzpT vi. [1895] p. 395 ff; Bruce, King- 
dom of God, p. 258 ff.; against it, Holtzmann, 
NT Theol. i. 378 ff.; Harnack, Hist. of Dog. i. 79; 
Moffatt, Hist. NT, p. 647 ff. See, further, art. 
BAPTISM, § 5). But if we accept the triple formula 
as coming from the lips of Jesus, the fact that we 
have no direct evidence of its use in the Apostolic 
Church certainly creates a difficulty. The sugges- 
tion that the shorter form is simply a designation 
of the fact that baptism was administered on con- 
fession of Jesus as Christ and Lord, and that the 
Trinitarian formula would invariably be employed 
in the actual administration of the sacrament, 
does not meet the case, for we know that in the 
3rd cent. a baptism in the name of Christ was still 
common, and that in the time of Cyprian the con- 
troversy about re-baptism gathered round this 
very point. 

The solution of the problem may lie in the fact 
that at first the efficacy of baptism was not 
attached to any set form of words. The Trini- 
tarian formula itself occurs in different versions. 
Justin gives it after a paraphrastic fashion (Apol. 
i. 61) ; Tertullian associates the name of the Church 
with the names of the Three Persons of the Trinity 
(de Bapt. vi.), and a like usage is found in the 
Syrian Church (see Scholten, Taufformel, p. 39). 
Corresponding to this lack of fixity in the longer 
form is the absence of anything like uniformity in 
the shorter one. The name used is ‘ Jesus Christ,’ 
or ‘the Lord Jesus,’ or perhaps even simply ‘Christ’ 
(1 Co 1 suggests the last); while the relation to 
the name is variously expressed by els, év, ért (émt 
[or évy] 7@ dvduare Inood Xpicrod, Ac 28; eis 7d dvoua 
Tod Kuplov Incod, Ac 8! 19°; év rq dvduare Tod Kuplou, 
Ac 108; els Xpucrdv ’Incody, Ro 6°; eis Xpiordv, Gal 
3°’). It is hardly legitimate to simplify this diver- 
sity by assuming, with Dean Armitage Robinson, 
that es and év are really synonymous in every case, 
and that ‘in the name,’ not ‘into the name,’ is 
always the proper English rendering (£B7 i. 473). 
No doubt it is true, as he says, that ‘the inter- 
changeability of the two prepositions in late Greek 
may be plentifully illustrated from the NT’ (cf. 
J. i. Moulton, Gram. of NT Gr. i. 62, 66, 234f.). 
But this is far from deciding the question whether 
in the case of baptism they are used indifferently, 
and passages like Ro 6%, 1 Co 12%, Gal 37” strongly 
suggest that they are not. 

All this diversity of usage seems to show that 
slight importance was attached at first to the ques- 
tion of a formula, provided that it was clearly 
understood what Christian baptism meant, and 
what it implied. Relation to Christ was the essen- 
tial matter. And as Christian baptism in the NT 
is invariably conditional upon confession of Christ, 
so it was administered with an appeal to Christ’s 
authority (€v r@ évéuarz) ; it depended for its reality 
upon a faith that rested on His name (él ro 
évouart); and it was the outward symbol of an 
actual union with His Person (els 76 dvoua). 
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NAMES.—Jewish children usually received their 
names very soon after their birth; in the case of 
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male children, at the time of their circumcision on 


the eighth day (Lk 1°° 24), The name was selected 
in honour of a parent or relative (1°), or because of 
some circumstance connected with the birth of the 
child, asin the case of Thomas (Aram. xpixa, Gr. 
Oduas), meaning ‘twin’; in the case of our Lord 
and of John the Baptist the name had been selected 
beforehand by special Divine communication (Mt 
1*!, Lk 1°). Indeed, Jewish names generally were 
significant, referring to some trait in the child, 
actual or prophetic; some feeling or hope of the 
parent at the time of the birth, though this was 
perhaps not so generally true as in the early OT 
period. Such old-fashioned names still survived 
in names like Nathanael (Na@avah\, Heb. >xin3 
‘God gave’); Zachariah (Zaxaplas, Heb. a3 
‘Jehovah remenibered’). ; 

Surnames were quite common in NT times. 
Frequently one person was distinguished from 
another of the same name by the adding of the 
father’s name, joined by the Aramaic word bar 
(13), ‘son of,’ as in Simon bar-Jona (Mt 161”), and 
also in such names as Bartholomew, ‘son of Tolmai,’ 
and Barabbas, ‘son of a father.’ The Greek idiom 
is frequently followed, however, as in Jn 2117 
‘Simon of Jonas’; or, written more fully with vids, 
‘son,’ ‘Simon son of Jonas’ (1*”). 

The presence of two names for the same person 
in the Gospels is sometimes to be accounted for by 
the fact that many of the people of Palestine in 
Christ’s day were bilingual. Hence persons would 
have an Aramaic and a Greek name, the second 
translating the first, or being quite similar in 
sound. The Greek for Thomas (‘ twin’) was Didymus 
(Jn 11%); for Cephas (x53 ‘stone’) it was Peter 
(Ilérpos, 1*?). Many of the Jews mentioned in the 
Gospels are known to us only by Greek names, 
so widespread had the influence of that language 
become; ef. bi\urmos, Philip (1%), and ’Avépéas, 
Andrew (Mt 4!8). 

A noteworthy feature of personal names in 
Christ’s day—though the custom existed much 
earlier and was widespread (cf. Gn 3278, Dn 17)— 
was that of changing the name or adding a new 
name at some important crisis in the life, or 
because of some manifest characteristic of the 
person so named (Mt 1618, Mk 3/638), 

Surnames were sometimes given from the place 
where one lived or from which one came, as in the 
case of Judas Iscariot (wh. see), Mk 3!°; or from 
the party to which one belonged: Simon the 
Zealot (Zy\wr7s), Lk 6%. 

On names applied to Christ see following article. 
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E. B. POLLARD. 

NAMES AND TITLES OF CHRIST. — That 
a significance is attached in the Gospels to 
the names which are applied to our Lord, is clearly 
suggested by the reason assigned by the angel of 
the Lord for the name which he directed Joseph 
and Mary to bestow upon the Babe whose birth he 

oretold. ‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he 

hall save his people from their sins’ (Mt 1). 
This explanation of the name Jesus suggests that 
the other titles that are used to distinguish our 
Saviour have each its own didactic purpose, and 
are intended to shed light on some special aspect 
of Christ’s mission and nature. 

1. Jesus. -The name Divinely bestowed upon 
our Lord, ‘Jesus’ (Ingots, the Gr. equivalent of 
the Heb. Joshua or Jeshua yim, yw»), ‘Jehovah is 
salvation,’ was one of the commonest of male 
names among the Jews. Its bestowal upon Christ 
had, as is expressly stated in Mt 1”, peculiar and 
Pi significance. It meant that the bearer of 
the name should in this unique instance of its 


application be in the fullest sense all that the 
word meant, the Divinely sent Saviour of His 
people, and in particular that the salvation which 
He should work out should be a moral and spiritual, 
not a temporal deliverance. The name Jesus, as 
being that by which He was commonly known 
among His countrymen, is used by the Evangelists 
as a proper name, with or without the addition of 
other names or titles employed by way of distine- 
tion. See separate article and also SALVATION. 

2. Immanuel.—In connexion with the miraculous 
birth of Jesus and with the assurance that in Him 
should be fulfilled the promise of the Messiah, St. 
Matthew applies the prophecy (Is 744), ‘ Behold, a 
virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a 
son, and they shall call his name Immanuel, which 
is, being interpreted, God with us’ (Mt 1’). The 
thought present to the Evangelist, in his use of this 
prophecy of Isaiah, is that which was embodied in 
the OT types of the Tabernacle and the Temple, 
and may be compared with the use in the Fourth 
Gospel of the expression, ‘The Word was made 
flesh and dwelt (écxjywoev, lit. ‘tabernacled’) 
among us’ (Jn 1). The name Immanuel, as 
applied to Christ in respect of His Incarnation, 
thus denotes the union of the Divine and the 
human natures in the person of the God-man. 
See also separate article. 

3. Christ.—This name (Xpiorés, ‘anointed,’ the 
exact equivalent in Greek of the word ‘ Messiah’ 
nv) holds a very important place among the titles 
of our Lord. 

The word is variously applied in the OT. It is used of the 
high priest, who is called ‘ the anointed priest’ (6 iepets 6 xprores 
(n'y 75D), or more fully, 6 iepeds 6 xpsoros 6 rerEAciwpévos, ‘the 
anointed priest who has been consecrated,’ the participle 
rertheimuives, * consecrated,’ being added to the translation 
apparently in order to call attention to the meaning of the 
anointing (Lv 4°, cf. 622). Its use as a designation of kings 
is familiar, as in the title ‘the Lord’s anointed’ (6 xpioros 
rod Kupiov 7)7. YD) applied to Saul (2 S 14 etc.), to David 
(2 § 1921, Ps 8938. 51 13210.17), to Cyrus, in connexion with his 
mission as the deliverer of God’s people (Is 451). It is applied 
even to the people of Israel as a nation consecrated to God 
(Ps 10515 || 1 Ch 1622, Hab 313), It occurs as a title of the 
expected Messiah in Ps 22 and Dn 929, In the latter book it 
occurs with special reference to royal authority, as a result 
of which it came to be regularly used as the recognized title of 
Israel’s promised deliverer ; cf. its use in the Book of Enoch 
(4810 524), an apocalyptic work which strongly influenced the 
theology of the Hebrews. 

The word is used in the Gospels, but very rarely, 
as a proper name, in the first chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, where the subject of 
the narrative is mentioned in such expressions as 
‘Jesus Christ, son of David, son of Abraham’ 
(Mt 1), ‘Jesus Christ’ (Mk 11, where viod rod 
Geod is omitted by the best authorities), or where 
Jesus of Nazareth is distinguished from others 
who bore the same name, as in the phrase ‘Jesus 
who is called Christ’ (Mt 27!"- 72, cf. Mt 18). It 
appears as a proper name in the passage in which 
St. Matthew, commenting upon the genealogy 
of the family of Abraham, notes that ‘from 
the carrying away to Babylon wnto the Christ’ 
there were fourteen generations (Mt 12”) ; and prob- 
ably also in the one passage in which the word 
occurs without the article (Mk 9*!), where Jesus 
uses the words ‘because ye belong to Christ.’ 
With these exceptions the name has in the Gospels 
some special reference to our Lord’s offices and 
claims, or to the Messianic expectations of the 
Jews. Thus it is said of Simeon (Lk 2”) that it 
was revealed to him that he should not see death 
till he had seen ‘the Lord’s Christ’ (rdv xpiordv 
Kuplov—the familiar LXX translation of mn) mvp 
‘the Lord’s anointed,’ the title of all Hebrew 
kings), and the angel announced to the shepherds 
the birth of a Saviour ‘who is Christ the Lord’ 
(Lk 2"). We learn from St. Matthew (2?) that 
the Magi inquired in Jerusalem, ‘Where is he 
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that is born King of the Jews?’ Herod, who took 
this as referring to the current form of the Mes- 
sianic hope, and regarded the Messiah concerning 
whom the inquiry was made as a possible rival to 
himself, called the chief priests and scribes, and 
put the question of the Magi in another form, 
demanding ‘where the Christ should be born.’ 
Herod and the Jewish rulers evidently considered 
the title ‘Christ’ as synonymous with that of 
‘King of the Jews,’ in accordance with the general 
expectation current at the time. To them the 
Messiah was a king who should derive his royal 
authority from his Davidie descent and reign as 
a temporal prince. _The Jews, in fact, influenced 
largely by their apocalyptic literature, had so 
narrowed their conceptions of the meaning of the 
title ‘ Messiah’ as to make it signify little more 
than a king by Divine right, and, leaving out 
of account all other elements of the Messianic 
promise, to associate it with thoughts of a kingdom 
which was of this world. Our Lord, probably for 
this reason, refrained from claiming the title for 
Himself, and discouraged its use by others. He 
forbade the demons whom He east out of those 
possessed to confess that He was Christ (Lk 4%, 
cf. Mk 1°-%4 ete.). When Peter, in reply to the 
direct question, ‘Who say ye that 1 am?’ confessed 
His Messiahship, Jesus strictly commanded the 
disciples to tell no man that He was the Christ 
(Mt 16°). On the other hand, He revealed Him- 
self as the Christ to the woman of Samaria (Jn 
4%. 26) He answered the doubting message of 
John, ‘Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another?’ by pointing in proof of His 
Messianic claims to His teaching and His works 
of beneficence (Mt 112° || Lk 79%), Even at the 
beginning of His ministry He accepted the con- 
fession of the first disciples when they acknow- 
ledged Him to be the Messiah (Jn 1%), as 
He afterwards accepted the confession of Peter 
(Mt 16") ; and when the high priest adjured Him 
to declare whether He was the Christ, He answered 
in the affirmative (Mt 26° || Mk 14°! || Lk 22°); and 
before His final rejection, when the Jews challenged 
Him, ‘How long dost thou make us to doubt? If 
thou be the Christ, tell us plainly,’ He replied that 
He had already told them, and that His claim 
was confirmed by the works which He did in the 
Father’s name (Jn 10%). The murmuring of 
the people when He spoke of the lifting up of the 
Son of Man, showed that by that time the impres- 
sion produced by His ministry was that He did 
claim to be the Christ. Jesus had just said, ‘I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me,’ to which the people replied, ‘ We have heard 
out of the law that Christ abideth for ever: and 
how sayest thou, The Son of Man shall be lifted 
up?’ (Jn 12); and again St. John tells us, in 
connexion with the incident of the cure of the man 
who had been born blind, that the Jews had agreed 
that if any man should confess that Jesus was the 
eae he should be put out of the synagogue 
(Jn 9”). 

From these various instances the conclusion 
appears to be, that Jesus discouraged the appli- 
cation to Himself of the title ‘Christ’ in every 
case in which it was likely to be misunderstood or 
to lead the people, with their narrow views as to 
what the Messiah should be, to form inadequate 
conceptions of the nature and scope of His actual 
claims and His actual mission. 

His aim throughout His ministry was to correct 
the current conceptions of the expected Messiah 
by calling attention to the spiritual significance of 
the national hope, and to the true meaning of that 
word which was so often upon their lips, thus 
gradually preparing them to accept Himself as 
the Deliverer who had been promised and whom 
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they required. This explains, on the one hand, 
His reticence on most occasions as to His personal 
claim to be the Christ; and, on the other hand, 
His frankness at other times, as when He revealed 
Himself as the Christ to the woman of Samaria, 
who had learned to look upon the promised Messiah 
as One who should reveal the Father and the 
Father’s will. 

Jesus sought to effect His purpose in various 
ways. To adduce one conspicuous example, He 
called the attention of the Pharisees to a well- 
known Messianic prophecy, evidently in order to 
correct that popular belief which they shared. 
He asked them, ‘What think ye of Christ? 
Whose son is he?’ (Mt 22%, cf. Mk 12% || Lk 
20%), clearly treating the matter as a question in 
Biblical theology or Scripture interpretation. They 
answered His question in terms of the belief then 
current, ‘The son of David.’ Then Jesus, by 
quoting from the Psalms a passage which they 
understood to be not only distinctly Messianic, but 
an utterance of David himself (Ps 110'), showed 
some of the practical difficulties involved in the 
belief that the Messiah of prophecy owed his 
authority to his Davidic descent. ‘ How is David’s 
son David’s Lord?’ Thus our Lord suggested the 
need there was of carefully revising the whole 
question of Messianic prophecy, that the people 
should ask themselves whether they had taken 
into account not one element or aspect of the 
problem only, but all that the prophets had spoken 
concerning the Christ. Until they had done this 
and were ina position to judge the Person, mission, 
work, and claims of Jesus by the light shed upon 
the subject by such a careful study of the whole 
question, they must necessarily find not merely 
the teaching and work of Jesus, but the OT reve- 
lation itself, a dark problem full of insoluble 
enigmas. 

Thus Jesus sought gradually to lead His country- 
men to rise above their narrow views, and, instead 
of making an unintelligent use of words and names, 
mere signs of spiritual truths, to apprehend the 
thing signified by them. Thus He taught them 
that ‘the Christ,’ ‘the Messiah,’ ‘the Lord’s 
Anointed,’ simply meant ‘him whom the Father 
sanctified and sent into the world’ (Jn 10%) that 
He might ‘do the’ Father’s ‘will and finish his 
work’ (Jn 4*4, cf. 174). The anointing which the 
name denoted, and of which under the old economy 
priests and kings, as types of the coming Deliverer, 
were the subjects, was only a symbol of the Holy 
Spirit by whose effectual working God’s will was 
done. The Christ of God, the Anointed One by 
way of eminence, the Antitype to which those 
types more or less clearly pointed, was He upon 
whom the Spirit of God rested and abode according 
to the prophecy (Is11*-*), and whowas thus equipped 
for the fulfilment of the Father’s will. We may 
compare with this what we learn from the Fourth 
Gospel of the manner in which the Baptist knew 
that Jesus was the Christ. The appointed sign 
was the descent upon Him of the Spirit in the 
form of a dove. ‘ Upon whom thou shalt see the 
Spirit descending, and remaining on him, the same 
is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost’ (Jn 1%). 
That was the anointing which constituted Him 
the Christ, and by which He was publicly set 
apart for the perfect accomplishment of the 
Father’s purpose of redemption. This truth was 
not fully learned, and therefore the name in which 
the truth was enshrined could not be used, with a 
correct understanding of its meaning, even by the 
most intimate disciples of Jesus, until after the 
Resurrection, when they knew that the doing of 
the Father’s will, for which He had been anointed 
with the Spirit, involved the sufterings, death, and 
resurrection of the Christ (Lk 24“), after which, and 
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as a result of which, Christ s\;ould impart to His 
followers the gift of the Holy Ghost, and so com- 
municate to them all the benetits of His redemptive 
work. See also art. MESSIAH. 

4. Son of David; King of Israel; King of the 
Jews.—These titles, closely connected with that of 
‘Christ,’ and, like it, associated in the minds of 
the people with inadequate conceptions of Mes- 
sianic prophecy, were little favoured by our Lord. 
They had, however, their own significance for the 
Evangelists in respect of their bearing upon the 
fulfilment of prophecy. Thus St. Matthew in the 
beginning of his Gospel calls Jesus ‘son of David,’ 
and pretaces his narrative with a genealogical 
table in which he notes Christ’s place in history as 
a descendant of the royal house of David (Mt 1'*), 
while in ch. 2 he calls attention to the general 
expectation prevalent among the nations that the 
Messiah should appear as a Prince of the house of 
Judah (Mt 2?). St. Luke also traces the genealogy 
of Jesus, and calls attention to His descent from 
David, in connexion with which he explains how 
it happened that He was born in Bethlehem, though 
the home of Mary and Joseph was in Nazareth in 
Galilee (Lk 2% 375-8), The Evangelist further 
emphasizes the point of our Lord’s Davidic descent 
by recording the words of Gabriel at the Annun- 
ciation: ‘The Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David’ (Lk 1**). The aim of 
these Evangelists in noting these points is to show 
that in Jesus of Nazareth, OT prophecy, and, in 
particular, the promise that the Christ should 
come of the house of David, find their fulfilment. 
The connexion between the Old Covenant and the 
New having been thus established, and Jesus 
proved to be the subject of OT prophecies of the 
coming Deliverer, the title ‘Son of David’ ceases 
to be used or referred to until the Gospel narrative 
reaches the closing scenes of the life of Christ. 
Then we learn that Jesus was addressed as ‘Son 
of David’ by the two blind men (Mt 97), by the 
Syropheenician woman (Mt 15”), by the blind men 
at Jericho (Mt 20” || Mk 10%: # || Lk 18%: *); and 
that He was saluted as such by the multitude at 
His triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Mt 21° || 
Mk 11"), That the popular belief made the Davidie 
descent of the Messiah an essential element, is illus- 
trated by the exclamation of the multitude on the 
occasion on which He healed one ‘ possessed with 
a devil, blind and dumb,’ ‘Is not this the son of 
David?’ (Mt 12%); by the objection raised at 
another time by those who maintained that Christ 
should come not from Galilee, but ‘of the seed of 
David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, where 
David was’ (Jn 7”); and by the answer of the 
Pharisees to our Lord’s question, ‘What think ye 
of Christ ?’ (Mt 22%, cf. Mk 12% || Lk 20%). 

Closely connected with the title ‘Son of David’ 
are those of ‘King of Israel’ and ‘ King of the 
Jews.’ Jesus is spoken of as ‘King of the 
Jews’ by the Magi (Mt 2?, cf: Lk 1° %), and the 
first recorded instance of His being addressed as 
‘King of Israel’ is the confession of Nathanael, 
‘Thou art the Son of God, thou art the King of 
Israel’ (Jn 1%). All other instances of the use of 
these titles belong to the narrative of the last 
week of Christ’s ministry. He was hailed as 
‘King of Israel’ (Jn 128, cf. Lk 19%) at His 
triumphal entry, when He seemed to be on the 

int of acceding to the po pular desire, and when 

e so far countenanced it i“ literally and in the 
most public manner fulfilling the prophecy of 
Zechariah (9°), riding into Jerusalem upon a young 
ass, the use of which He had claimed on the ground 
that ‘ the Lord hath need of him’ (Mt 21° || Mk 11° 
|| Lk 19"). The title appears after this in direct 
connexion with the sufferings and death of Jesus, 
whose claim to be ‘ Christ, a King,’ was the pre- 
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text used by the chief priests for delivering Him 
over to Pilate (Lk 23”). Pilate, hearing this charge 
brought against his prisoner, asked Jesus, ‘Art 
thou the King of the Jews?’ (Mk 15? || Lk 23%), 
Jesus replied in the affirmative, but explained that 
the Kingdom which He claimed was spiritual, not 
temporal (Jn 18**-*7), After this the titles ‘ King 
of Israel’ and ‘ King of the Jews’ are ‘applied 
to Jesus by Pilate, the Roman soldiers, and the 
Jews, with associations of mockery and abuse 
(Mt 272% 2 || Mk 15'* 8 || Lk 23°7 |) Jn 19% 14-35) ; and 
with the same associations the title ‘ King of the 
Jews’ was affixed to the cross (Mt 27 || Mk 1576 || 
Lk 23% || Jn 19”). The explanation already sug- 
gested of our Lord’s avoidance of the name Christ 
has special force here. Misunderstood as_ those 
titles were, Jesus systematically discouraged their 
use as being calculated to create a false impression 
of His actual claims. The trial before Pilate and 
Herod and the scene at the Crucifixion themselves 
illustrate the reason for Christ’s refusal to accept 
the royal honours which the people would have 
pressed upon Him. In the opinion of Jew and 
Gentile the royalty of Jesus and His crucifixion 
as an impostor and malefactor involved a grotesque 
contradiction. The cry of derision, ‘He is the 
KKing of Israel, let him come down from the cross’ 
(Mt 27% || Mk 15%), was but another form of the 
popular belief that a suffering Saviour was a con- 
tradiction in terms, that the Christ could not be 
subject to death (Jn 124). See also art. KING. 

5. Son of God.—This title, as it was known 
among the Jews, had in it a very considerable 
element of ambiguity. We can understand why 
this was so when we reflect upon the fact that in 
OT Scripture the expression is more than once 
used of others besides a Divine Being. It is used 
of angels (Gn 64, Job 1° 2! 387), of kings, and 
even of the nation of Israel (2 S 74, Ps 82°, Ex 
4), In the New Test., again, it is applied to 
Adam (Lk 3*8), where the reference is to the rela- 
tionship in which by his creation he stands to 
God; and Jesus Eimself uses the expression ‘ sons 
of God’ with reference to believers, where He says 
that in heaven ‘they are equal unto the angels; 
and are the ‘children (Gr. viol, ‘‘sons”) of God’ 
(Lk 20°). 

The use of the name as a title of the Messiah is 
traceable to OT prophecies like that of Ps 27 ‘Thou 
art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.’ Thus 
‘Son of God’ came to be synonymous with ‘ Christ.’ 
It is possible that it was so used even by Peter in 
his confession at Ceesarea Philippi (Mt 161°, ef. Mk 
829 *Thou art the Christ,’ and Lk 9” ‘the Christ 
of God,’ with Jn 6 ‘the Holy One of God,’ 6 éy:os 
rod Geot), and it was certainly understood in that 
sense, 7.¢. as strictly Messianic, by the Jews gener- 
ally in the time of our Lord. To them the Messiah 
as such was Son of God. Thus in Nathanael’s 
confession the latter name occurs in conjunction 
with the Messianic title ‘King of Israel’; and 
John the Baptist, after relating the incident by 
which the Spirit of God showed him that Jesus 
was the Christ, concludes with the words, ‘I saw 
and bare record that this is the Son of God’ (Jn 
1”, cf. v.¥4). It is of rare occurrence in the 
Synoptic Gospels. We find it in the Annuncia- 
tion: ‘That holy thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God’ (Lk 1%). In 
the Synoptic accounts of the Baptism and the 
Transfiguration we learn that on both occasions 
Jesus was hailed as God’s Son by a voice from 
heaven (Mt 3” || Mk 121 || Lk 37, cf. Mt 17° || Mk 
97 || Lk 9%), Again, the Synoptists give various 
instances in which Jesus was called ‘Son of God’ 
by others, as by Satan (Mt 4*-° || Lk 4%), by the 
demons whom He cast out of those who were 
possessed (Mk 3", Lk 4%), and by the occupants of 
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Peter’s boat after the second stilling of the storm 
on the lake (Mt 14%’). Again, as already noted, 
Peter confessed ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.’ To these may be added the 
testimony at the cross by the centurion and others 
(Mt 27%), ‘Truly this was the (a) son of God.’ Of 
its use by Jesus Himself the Synoptists record 
no direct instance, though they record allusions in 
His parabolic teaching which clearly point to Him- 
self as the Son of the King (Mt 22?*-) or of the Lord 
of the vineyard (Mt 21°7-*9 || Mk 126-8 || Lk 2038-15), 
and take note of His acceptance of the title as in- 
volved in His answer to the direct questions of the 
chief priests and scribes, ‘ Art thou the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed ?’ (Mk 14%) ; ‘ Art thou then the 
Son of God?’ (Mt 26%, cf. Lk 22877), Further, in 
the baptismal formula Jesus instructs the disciples 
to baptize in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost (Mt 281%), 

In addition to the instances already cited in 
which He was called ‘Son of God’ by others, there 
are those in which Jesus was challenged to prove 
Himself Son of God by coming down from the 
cross, though in the latter case the title is used in 
its purely Messianic sense as that was currently 
understood among the Jews (Mt 27%). 

In the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, con- 
siderable prominence is given to our Lord’s claim 
to be the Son of God. In the discourses of our 
Lord as recorded by St. John, Jesus clearly con- 
veys the impression that the Divine Sonship there 
spoken of means very much more than was in- 
volved in the popular Messianic use of the name. 
But even in that Gospel the actual use of the title 
is confined to a very few passages. Jesus applies 
it to Himself in the narrative of the man who was 
born blind (9*-87) ; again (10%%) where He says, ‘I 
said, [am the Son of God’; justifying His claim to 
the title in that passage in which He says ‘The 
Father loveth the Son,’ etc. (Jn 57°); in His re- 
marks on the illness of Lazarus: ‘This sickness 
is... for the glory of God, that the Son of God 
may be glorified thereby’ (114); and in the Inter- 
cessory Prayer (171). Elsewhere He is acknow- 
ledged as the Son of God by Nathanael (1°) and 
by Martha (1177). Among the charges brought 
against Him by His enemies this is specially 
emphasized, that ‘He made himself the Son of 
God’ (197). 

The conclusion to which we are led by a careful 
consideration of such instances as we find in the 
Gospels of the use of the name ‘Son of God’ is, 
that, as it had come to be employed by the Jews, 
it was at best a vague and indefinite term. It did 
not necessarily involve the conception of essential 
Deity, eternal participation in the attributes of 
Godhead. The object of the Gospels was to show 
how Jesus appeared as the Revealer of the Father, 
and that salvation could come only through One 
who was Himself equal with God assuming the 
nature of humanity, dwelling among men, and 
suffering in their place. Such a revelation so far 
transcended the current expectations of the people 
as to the nature and work of the promised Messiah, 
that the full realization of the significance of 
Christ’s mission could not be attained until His 
work was completely accomplished and Jesus was 
revealed as the Son of God with power. This view 
of the history of the title ‘Son of God’ is well 
illustrated by Wendt (The Teaching of Jesus, ii. p. 
133) : ‘ According to the Jewish idea, the Messianic 
King was also Son of God ; according to Jesus’ idea, 
the Son of God as such was the Messianic King.’ 
Here as elsewhere Jesus sought to enlarge and 
elevate the current conception of the Messianic 
hope, and to show that the Redeemer of Israel 
and the world was none else than the Son of God, 
by nature and essence equal with God, and not 


in that secondary sense in which that name had 
hitherto been understood. Such a revelation could 
be made only gradually, hence the sparing use by 
Christ of the title ‘Son of God.’ 

The Fourth Gospel gives special prominence to 
the doctrine of the essential Divine Sonship of 
Jesus. That indications of it are found in the 
Synoptists themselves is evident not only from 
the cases already cited, the testimony of the voice 
from heaven at the Baptism and at the Trans- 
figuration, and our Lord’s argument from Ps 110! 
that Christ must be more than Son of David since 
David himself calls Him Lord, but from such an 
utterance as this of our Lord Himself recorded by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke: ‘All things are de- 
livered unto me of my Father: and no man knoweth 
the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any 
man the Father, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him’ (Mt 11” || Lk 
10”). But our Lord’s claim to be Son of God kar’ 
ééoxnv is one of the central features of the Johan- 
nine discourses no less than of the teaching of St. 
John himself. St. John identifies Christ with the 
Eternal Logos, and calls Him ‘the only-begotten 
of the Father’ (Jn 14); and Jesus applies to Him- 
self the same expression (31°18) in terms which 
distinctly assert His essential Sonship and His 
pre-existence, and declares that the unbelieving 
are ‘condemned already’ because they have ‘not 
believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of 
God’ (318). Jesus associates His work with that 
of the Father (5'”), and that in such a way as at 
once to expose Himself to the charge of blasphemy. 
So the Evangelist tells us that the Jews sought 
the more to kill Him, because ‘ He said also that 
God was his Father, making himself equal with 
God’ (5"*), their interpretation of His words being 
justified by His language on other occasions, as 
when He said, ‘ Before Abraham was, I am’ (8%), 
an expression at once suggestive of the Tetra- 
grammaton, the sacred name Jehovah itself. And 
notwithstanding the fact that the Jews put such 
a construction upon His words, Jesus enlarged 
upon the theme, and claimed for Himself power 
and authority to give life to the dead and to 
execute judgment (5'%*°), In the same connexion 
He declares it to be the Father’s will ‘ that all men 
should honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father’ (55); and in other places asserts His 
essential oneness with the Father (10°), and claims 
to have shared His glory ‘before the world was’ 
(175). He claims, moreover, to have received from 
the Father ‘ power over all flesh,’ to ‘ give eternal 
life toas many as’ the Father has ‘ given him’ (177) ; 
while in more than one passage emphasis is laid 
upon the fact that He came from God and should 
return to Him (se 638. 46. 62 728. 33. 36 gi. 16. 18. 26, 42 
16- 3°), Again, while He teaches His disciples to 
regard God as their Father (so 201”, where He says 
‘My Father and your Father’), and to pray to Him 
as such (as He does also in the Synoptic Gospels), 
‘He never places His filial relationship on a level 
with theirs’ (Weiss). On the contrary, He speaks 
at times of the Fatherhood of God with exclusive 
reference to Himself, as, ¢.g., where He says (6%), 
‘Not that any man hath seen the Father, save 
he which is of God, he hath seen the Father,’ a 
passage which, as Holtzmann points out, ‘shows 
clearly that there the historical appearance of the 
Son is connected with the supra-historical being of 
the pre-existent Logos.’ 

From all this it is evident that while the title 
‘Son of God,’ which had come to be associated with 
essentially theocratic ideas, as of the election of 
Israel by the adoption of grace as sons of God, and 
of the Messiah as King of Israel, and was there- 
fore open to misunderstanding and misconstrue- 
tion, was seldom used by Jesus or His disciples 
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as a title of our Lord; the testimony of all the 
Gospels, and especially of the Fourth, distinctly 
shows that Jesus claimed to be the Son of God in 
the strictest sense of the term, as essentially and 
eternally One with God the Father (cf. St. Tons 
summary of the aim of his Gospel in 20*! ‘These 
are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye 
might have life through his name’). See also sep. 
article. , 

6. The Word or The Logos. This name is 
peculiar to the Fourth Gospel, and there it occurs 
only in the Prologue (Jn 1? 4), Much controversy 
has arisen as to the probable sources from which 
the Apostle derived his conception of Christ as 
the Logos—a controversy the more natural that the 
term ‘the Word’ as used by St. John represents the 
meeting point of Hebrew theology, Hellenic philo- 
sophy, and the religion of Jesus Christ. To that 
controversy little reference need here be made. 
See art. Logos. 

The Logos doctrine of St. John may be sum- 
marized thus. God’s revelation of Himself in the 
history of mankind is a complete unity. Creation, 
Providence, and Redemption are parts of the same 
grand purpose, whose object is the highest well- 
being of God’s creatures, and especially of man, 
the head and crown of the creation. In each we 
have God revealing Himself, and that through a 
Mediator. This Mediator, more or less darkly 
imagined by mankind from the beginning until 
these last times, and more or less clearly revealed 
to God’s chosen people in the days of the fathers 
as the Angel of the Covenant or the Angel of the 
Presence, is the same in whom He has now mani- 
fested Himself, the Christ by whom God has now 
spoken to those to whom the promise was given, 
and who had long been expecting their Messiah, 
and to all the sons of men, as many as will receive 
Him. Thus is the Christ, the Redeemer of Israel, 
the very Word of God, the last, the perfect 
revelation of the Most High, and the Redeemer of 
the world. 

The Prologue of the Gospel is St. John’s appeal 
to the nations, and speaks thus: ‘In Christ Jesus, 
whom we knew, who as a man among men com- 
panied with us, God has spoken, has manifested 

imself to us who beheld His glory, and to all that 
have welcomed that Word of the Father. In 
Christ the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us. In Him was life, and the life was the light of 
men.’ This conception of Christ as the Logos, the 
same that was in the beginning with God, neces- 
sarily involves the doctrine of the essential Deity 
and eternal pre-existence of Christ. But the point 
which St. John specially brings out by his use of 
the term is that in Christ God perfectly reveals 
Himself to man, and gives to all that receive 
Christ that adoption by which they may become 
‘children of God’ (réxva 8e08, not viot, Jn 1)"; ef. 1 Jn 
3'). Having in the Prologue established this point, 
St. John makes no further use of the term Logos 
in his Gospel, where ‘Son’ or ‘Son of God’ takes 
its place. 

7. Son of Man.—This title seems to have been 
most favoured by our Lord, and occurs with great 
frequency, especially in the Synoptic Gospels. Two 
typical instances may be given of .our Lord’s 
preference for this name. One is found in the 
Gospel of St. John, where the title least frequently 
oceurs— that of Christ’s answer to Nathanael, 
who had just acknowledged Him as Son of God. 
Jesus, accepting Nathanael’s confession, replied 
thus : ‘ Because [ said unto thee, I saw thee under 
the fig-tree, believest thou? thou shalt see greater 
things than these. And he saith unto him, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Hereafter ye shall 
see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending 
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and descending upon the Son of Man’ (Jn 1°: 5), 
The other is His reply to the adjuration of the 
high priest, who asked Him whether He was the 
Christ the Son of God, in which again, immediately 
after acknowledging that such was His claim, He 
spoke of Himself as Son of Man, and that in con- 
nexion with a prophecy of His appearing on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven (Mt 26%: © || Mk 1461 & || Lk 2287-70), For 
the origin and history of the title ‘Son of Man,’ 
see separate article. 

With regard to the question as to the sense in 
which Jesus used the title ‘Son of Man,’ the 
answer is suggested by the connexion in which at 
various times He so described Himself. It may be 
briefly stated in this way: God manifesting Him- 
self to man in a form which man as man can 
understand. Comparing the passages in which 
the title is used by Christ, the first thing that 
strikes us is that He uses it in connexion both with 
His humiliation and with His exaltation. We find 
it associated with thoughts of the privations and 
sufferings of Jesus,—as where He says: ‘ Foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head’ 
(Mt 8” || Lk 9°). It occurs repeatedly in connexion 
with His sufferings and death, as where He tells 
His disciples that as John was slain by Herod, so 
shall it be done to the Son of Man (Mt 17 || Mk 
9'*). Again, that the Son of Man must ‘be de- 
livered into the hands of men’ (Lk 9*4 || Mt 17”, ef. 
Mt 20% || Mk 10% || Lk 1831-33, Mt 26% || Mk 14%), 
‘and suffer many things’ (Mk 8*! || Lk 9”). Thus 
also Jesus states this as the mission of the Son of 
Man, that He ‘came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many’ (Mt 208 || Mk 10%). Again, the title is used 
where the thought expressed is that of the sym- 
pathy of Jesus with human joys as with human 
sorrows, in the contrast drawn between the asceti- 
cism of John and the sociable disposition of our 
Lord (Mt 11/89 || Lk 733-34); while the same 
thought appears in another form, where Jesus, 
justifying His acceptance of the hospitality of 
Zaccheeus, says: ‘The Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost’ (Lk 19). In 
other passages the use of the name suggests the 
coexistence of Messianic authority with the lowli- 
ness of Christ’s human nature, as in the narrative 
of the healing of the paralytic, in connexion with 
which Jesus says that ‘the Son of Man has power 
on earth to forgive sins’ (Mt 98 || Mk 2?° || Lk 5*4) ; 
and St. Matthew notes the impression produced 
upon the multitude, as that ‘they marvelled, and 
glorified God which had given such power unto 


men. To this class of passages may be referred 
also our Lord’s saying concerning blasphemy 


against the Son of Man and that against the Holy 
Ghost (Mt 12%). The Son of Man, in His humilia- 
tion, veiling His Divine nature, appearing to men 
like one of themselves, may not be recognized for 
what He is. Blasphemy against Him, therefore, 
as resulting only from ignorance and unbelief, 
admits of forgiveness ; whereas blasphemy against 
the Spirit of God, a presumptuous offence against 
the Deity, cannot be forgiven. Again, the title is 
used of Jesus in respect of His representative 
character, where He asserts His right as Son of 
Man to interpret the Sabbath law (Mt 12° || Mk 
27.28) <Jesus regarded the institution from a 
philanthropic point of view, and He claimed lord- 
ship over it for the Son of Man on the ground of 
His sympathy with mankind, which He deemed a 
far more reliable interpreter of the Divine pur- 
pose and guide in observance, than the merciless 
rigour of the Rabbis’ (Brice, Kingdom of God, p. 
174). A connecting link between these uses of the 
title and those which specially refer to Christ’: 
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Exaltation is found in those passages in which 
Jesus so calls Himself with reference to His 


mission as Founder of the Kingdom of God. So in 
the parable of the Tares. ‘He that soweth the 
good seed is the Son of Man’ (Mt 13%). ‘The 


Son of Man shall send forth his angels’ (v.4). 
Here Jesus identifies the Founder of the Kingdom 
of God in the world with the Judge of the world, 
vsing the same title in both connexions. He 
who as Son of Man seeks with all patience and 
forbearance to establish His Kingdom by manifes- 
tation of the grace of God, is He who must judge 
mankind according as they have accepted or re- 
jected His message of salvation. 

But undoubtedly the most remarkable use of the 
name Son of Man is that which is directly and 
specially connected with the thought of Jesus in 
His Exaltation. We see this in all His predictions 
of His Second Coming. Thus, speaking of the 
suddenness and unexpectedness of His appearing, 
He says: ‘At an hour when ye think not the Son 
of Man cometh’ (Mt 24* || Lk 12). The Son of 
Man is to appear with the suddenness of lightning 
(Mt 24?7 || ine 17%), and the circumstances of His 
appearing are compared to those of the world in 
the days of Noah and of Lot (Mt 24°? || Lk 17?5-*), 
He is to come after the great tribulation (Mt 24°" 
|| Mk 1376 || Lk 2127). His advent is to be announced 
by ‘the sign of the Son of Man appearing in the 
heavens’ (Mt 24°). He is to sit as a King upon 
the throne of His glory (Mt 25*1), when His Apostles 
shall be associated with Him, judging the tribes 
of Israel (Mt 198, cf. Lk 2279: 30), 

‘In the Fourth Gospel the name ‘Son of Man’ is 
used in connexion with the pre-existence of Christ: 
“No man hath ascended up to heaven but he that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of Man 
which is in heaven’ (3, ef. 68”). As Son of Man 
He is Mediator between Heaven and Earth (Jn 1°), 
Judgment is committed to the Son of Man as such 
(Jn 5°”). Special emphasis is laid upon associations 
of this title with the coming judgment (ef. besides 
the passages just noted, Mt 26% || Mk 14° || Lk 22°), 
Again, Jesus concludes one of His discourses on 
‘The Last Things’ with an emphatic warning to 
His own disciples to watch and pray that they 
‘may be accounted worthy .. . to stand before the 
Son of Man’ (Lk 21%). The meaning of all this is 


plain. The Son of Man as such is the Judge of 
mman. Man is, as it were, to be ‘tried by his 
peers.’ The Son of Man, as bearing the nature of 


man, capable of understanding and sympathizing 
with him, is to appear at last as the Judge of the 
human race. 

It is clear that the meaning of the title cannot 
be limited to any of those conceptions which have 
been suggested of Christ as the ideal of humanity, 
still less to the thought of the humanity as dis- 
tinguished froin the Divinity of our Lord. It was 
rather used, as Wendt puts it, very much ‘ to raise 
problems and to incite,’ among Christ’s hearers, 
‘reflexion and the use of their own judgment.’ 
‘Tt contained, im nuce, through reference to the 
testimony of OT Scripture,’ ‘a solution of the 
paradox of the coexistence’ in Jesus ‘of lowly 
humanity with lofty Messianic dignity’ (Wendt, 
Teaching of Jesus, il. p. 148). 

8. To these characteristic titles of our Lord may 
be added those of Lord, Master (xvpios, érusrdrns, 
diddcKaNos), Rabbi, which are variously used. The 
title ‘Lord’ appears most frequently as the equi- 
valent of ‘Master’ (émordrys), ‘Teacher’ (dddo- 
kaos) simply. So Martha addressed Jesus as 
‘Lord’ (Kvpie) when complaining of Mary’s con- 
duct in the household of Bethany (Lk 10”). The 


same word is used by the disciples in peril on the 
Sea of Galilee (Mt 8”), in which case the parallels 
‘Teacher’ in St. Mark’s account (édiddoxade) and 
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‘Master’ (émordra) in St. Luke’s, illustrate the 
sense in which it occurs (Mk 4°, ef. Lk 8%). So 
again, in the narrative of the Transfiguration, 
where Peter says, ‘Lord, it is good for us to be 
here,’ the word xvpce in St. Matthew corresponds 
to ‘Master’ (émicrdra) in St. Luke and ‘ Rabbi’ 
(‘PaBBel) in St. Mark. Peter addressed Jesus as 
‘Lord’ (Kvpie) when he remonstrated with Him at 
Czesarea Philippi (Mt 16%); and the same title is 
used by the disciples when they ask Jesus to teach 
them to pray ‘as John also taught his disciples’ 
(Lk 114); again, when they say of Lazarus, ‘ Lord, 
if he sleep, he shall do well’ (Jn 11'?), and by 
Martha and Mary in the same narrative (Jn 11* 
21.27); and Jesus Himself uses the title ‘ Lord’ in 
connexion with that of ‘Teacher’ (Jn 13"): ‘Ye 
call me Master (teacher) and Lord.’ 

The title ‘ Lord’ (xépios) is also applied to Christ, 
especially by St. Luke, as an alternative for Jesus 
or Christ, apparently by anticipation, speaking of 
Jesus in the manner which became current after 
the Crucifixion. Thus we read that ‘the Lord 
said’ to the widow of Nain: ‘Weep not’ (Lk 7!%) ; 
that ‘the Lord said, Who then is that faithful and 
wise steward?’ ete. (12%); ‘the Lord said, Hear 
what the unjust judge saith’ (18°); and again, that 
‘the Lord appointed’ the seventy disciples (10!). 
Again, in St. John we read, ‘When therefore the 
Lord knew that the Pharisees had heard,’ ete. (Jn 
41); that ‘the Lord gave thanks’ (678); and that 
Mary of Bethany was she ‘who anointed the Lord 
with ointment’ (11°). Occasionally also the title 
‘Lord’ (xpos) is applied to Christ where text and 
context plainly demand that it should be inter- 
preted in the highest sense of the word, as where 
Elisabeth calls Mary ‘the mother of my Lord’ (Lk 
143) ; where the angel says, ‘a Saviour which is 
Christ the Lord’ (Lk 2"); where Thomas addresses 
Christ, ‘my Lord, and my God’ (Jn 20%); and by 
Jesus speaking of Himself in connexion with the 
Last Judgment (Mt 7?!: 72, cf. 251! etc.). See also 
separate articles. 

9. The various figurative or parabolic names of 
Christ do not call for any special remark, as their 
use by Christ in the passages where they occur 
sufficiently explains their meaning. Such is that 
of the Good Shepherd (Jn 10”: 4 ete., ef. Lk 15%), 
where He shows how, like the Shepherd of Mes- 
sianic prophecy, He tends and protects the sheep 
entrusted to His care, and how He must lay down 
His life for them ; and again, that of the Door of 
the Sheep, an expression which means simply that 
acceptance of Christ by faith is the first condition 
of entrance into the Kingdom of God (Jn 10” ®, ef. 
14°), Again, impressing upon His hearers the de- 
pendence of His disciples upon Himself as the 
source of their spiritual life, He described Himself 
as the Bread of Life (Jn 6°). The same truth is 
taught in the parable in which He calls Himself 
the True Vine, with the added thought of fruit- 
bearing as the legitimate test of life in all that 
are joined to Him by faith (Jn 15). Again, in 
justification of His work among the outcasts of 
society, He compares Himself to the Physician, of 
whose aid only the sick stand in need (Mt 9!? || Mk 
2)” || Lk 5%). Speaking of the conflict of good and 
evil in the heart of man when first he looks to 
Christ for help, our Lord uses the similitude of a 
strong man armed, successfully defending his 
house against all assailants until there comes one 
stronger than he who oyerpowers and binds him, 
where the meaning of the passage is that Christ is 
that Stronger One, who breaks the power of the 
strong man—Satan (Lk 117, Mt 12” || Mk 37), 
Lastly, Christ’s mission to save sinners by His 
vicarious sufferings and death is shadowed forth by 
the words of John the Baptist (Jn 1°9), ‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God [see SHEEP, § 4] which taketh 
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away the sin of the world.’ See also artt. OFFICES 


OF CHRIST and PRINCE. 
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NAPHTALI (Ne@@adeiu.).—1. Description.—With 
the Captivities all practical use of the tribal 
divisions came to an end, and, but for such a refer- 
ence as that given in Mt 4 to the OT prophecy of 
Is 91, the lands of Zebulun and Naphtali could 
scarcely appear as geographical names in the NT. 
The boundaries of these divisions we can know at 
best only approximately. Many of the towns 
named in Joshua’s description of the tribal terri- 
tories are unknown to us, and, besides, the tribes 
are not likely ever to have had the unbroken 
compactness the maps would lead us to believe. 
Villages among the mountains of Naphtali have to 
this day their arable lands near the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee, and similarly in Zebulun the in- 
habitants of Nazareth cultivate portions of the 
plain of Esdraelon. Thus the tribes might in many 
cases possess detached portions, and difficulties 
connected with their extent and boundaries may 
sometimes be explained from this fact. This un- 
certainty as regards the boundaries of these tribes 
is of no consequence to our present purpose, as the 
indefinite statement in Mt 4% cannot be used in any 
argument regarding the site of Capernaum ; nor can 
we fix the boundaries from any supposed relation- 
ship to that mek as Reland has sought to do (Pal. 
p. 161). The lands of Naphtali then, generally 
speaking, occupied the NE. portion of Galilee, 
together with the west and south of the Lake. 
Josephus (Ant. V. i. 22) defines its northern bound- 
ary as Mount Lebanon and the Fountains of Jordan. 
The Rabbis tell us that ‘ Naphtali rejoiced in his 

ortion, having seas and fish.’ They assign the 

ea of Galilee to the portion of Naphtali, and give 
him also ‘a full measure’ to the south of the Lake 
(Bab. Baba Kama, 816; Sifri on Dt 33%). In Naph- 
tali were represented the three divisions of Galilee 
—of varying elevation (Mishn. Shebiith ix. 2); (1) 
Upper Galilee, from Kefr Hananyah (Kefr Anan) 
northwards, which is described as the portion 
‘where the sycamores do not grow’; (2) Lower 
Galilee, extending downwards till we reach (3) the 
third division, which is designated m2» Dvn or 
poyn—‘ the depression of Tiberias’ or ‘the valley.’ 
For description of the last of these districts, see 
artt. SEA OF GALILEE,:and GENNESARET (LAND OF). 

From the north end of the Plain of Gennesaret 
and the Sea of Galilee (—682°5 ft.) the land rises 
he a series of steep ascents and small plateaux 
to Safed (+2750 ft.) and Jebel Jermuk (4000 ft.), 
the highest peak in Western Palestine. To the 
north of these points, and until the valley of the 
Litani is reached, we have an undulating table- 
land, with vast stretches that are arable and every- 
where tilled, with swelling hills in view all round, 
covered with prickly shrubs and trees and forests 
of small oak. This district is broken into by two 
deep valleys, somewhat like but narrower than 
Wady Hamam. From the N.W. of the Plain of 
Gennesaret the Wady Leimon, otherwise called 
Wady Amid, and in ancient times n> nbyn, the 
“ascent of Meiron,’ extends to the neighbourhood 
oi the village of that name. It is a narrow gorge, 
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for the most part enclosed by steep rocky walls 
and natural pillars. It is now impassable, but in 
ancient times it was accessible to passengers in 
single file (Erubhin, 226; Rosh-hash., 16a). About 
half-way up this ravine a smaller wady branches 
off eastward, to beyond the great rock of Akbara— 
a cliff as grand and impressive as anything met 
with in Wady Hamam. In later days there grew 
up under its shadow a famous Rabbinical school, 
and the district was renowned for its coverts of 

heasants. Farther north, Upper Galilee is divided 

y another valley (Wady Fara), almost equally 
deep, but less rocky. It extends eastward from 
the neighbourhood of el-Jish, and opens out into 
the plain beside Lake Huleh and the Jordan. 

In the neighbourhood of el-Jish and Taitabeh 
(said to be the Tishbe of 1 K 171) we meet with 
three extinct craters and quantities of black volcanic 
rock, and by it the slopes to the Huleh valley and 
the Jordan as far as the Sea of Galilee are also 
fringed. Between Kerazeh and Tell Hum great 
quantities of basaltic boulders cumber the ground, 
and the stones of Tiberias again are black. Volcanic 
forces have been active in the past. They have 
created for us these wild gorges and gigantic cliffs, 
and their continued existence is proved by the hot 
springs, as also by the frequent earthquakes in 
ancient (Ant. xv. v. 2; Joma v. 2; Sota viii. 7): 
and in modern times. Of these latter the most 
terrible known is that which occurred on Ist Jan. 
1837. Elsewhere the rocks of Naphtali are generally 
a species of limestone, known in Palestine by the 
name of nai. On the hills above the Lake there 
are great stretches of these white rocks, hard as 
flint, bare, desolate, and painful to the eye, especi- 
ally under the summer sun. But though the surface 
is hard and glossy, we have only to get below it to 
find that the rock is really soft. It may be cut with 
a saw with even greater facility than wood. All 
sorts of trees—olives, figs, and vines—can send 
their roots through it and draw nourishment 
thence, while the hard exposed surface is there to 
conserve the moisture below. With little trouble 
these rocky desolations may be turned into vine- 
yards, olive groves, and orchards, and we have every 
reason to believe that they were such in the early 
Christian centuries (Bab. Megilla, 6a). 

Naphtali will thus be seen to have, in virtue of 
its lands of varying altitude and deep depression, a 
greater variety of climate, scenery, and possible 
variety of production than any other tribe of Israel. 
To it more than to any other could be applied the 
words of promise uttered ere the Land was yet 
entered—‘ a land of brooks of water, of fountains 
and depths that spring out of valleys and hills ; 
a land of wheat and barley and vines and fig-trees 
and pomegranates, a land of oil olives and honey’ 
(Dt 87-8), Apart from the barren stretches men- 
tioned, these words describe most naturally the 
state of Naphtali to-day. Different parts are 
renowned for their varied products—Rameh for the 
excellence of its olives and its oranges, el-Jish for 
its vineyards, the north and the Huleh valley for 
their fine crops of wheat and barley. Elsewhere we 
meet with the lemon, fig, mulberry, apricot, and 
even tobacco and tomatoes, in great abundance. 
As the Targum (on Gn 49?!) has it, ‘ Naphtali’s lot 
was cast in a pleasant land.’ From shortly after 
the commencement of the rainy season it is brilliant 
with flowers—anemones of many varied tints, cycla- 
mens, and lilies, while all its water-courses may be 
traced by the red bloom of the oleander. The hills 
are greener than those of any other tribe, and the 
grass and the spring flowers continue among its 
uplands long after the rest of Palestine is burned 
black and bare. This arises from the fact that 
Naphtali enjoys first and most of all the much 
praised ‘dews of Hermon that descend upon the 
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mountains of Zion’ (Ps 133%). When the N.E. wind 
has come gently blowing over the great mountain, 
we have seen the dew-clouds rolling down in great 
volumes over its fields, supplying all nature with 
fresh vigour and sensations of pleasantness. Modern 
products, such as oranges, tobacco, and tomatoes, 
were absent in our Lord’s time, as was also another 
feature that attracts the eye in these days, viz., the 
great hedges of prickly pear or cactus, by which 
many of the villages are practically fortitied. This 
plant is of modern importation, though, unfortu- 
nately, it has often found its way into pictures of 
Bible scenes. Compared with the present day, the 
hills of Naphtali were much more wooded in NT 
times. Just after such another period of unrest 
and unsettlement as Galilee had passed through 
before the Advent, Arculphus, a pilgrim (A.D. 670), 
found that the hills in his time were wooded down 
to the shores of the Lake. The woods of Naphtali 
are mentioned in the Palestinian Talmud (Baba 
Bathra v. 1). 

Of the productiveness of the soil there is ample 
testimony. We are told that Gush Halab (Gis- 
chala ; et ish) was famous for the quantity of its 
oil (Lrakhin ix. 6; Menakhoth, 856), and as this 
was considered to be a border town adjoining the 
tribe of Asher, the Rabbis saw here a fulfilment of 
Gn 49°, Dt 3374. Josephus, speaking of the same 
place, tells us that its people were generally hus- 
bandmen, and applied themselves to the cultivation 
of the fruits of the earth (BJ Iv. ii. 1). The qualit; 
of the wheat of Chorazin and Capernaum is well 
spoken of (Men. 85a). It is elsewhere stated that 
Naphtali possessed vines and fruitful fields (Bab. 
Meg. 6a), and we meet with incidental reference 
to the honey of Safed, the indigo of Magdala, and 
the raw silk of Gush Halab. And, in so far as 
productiveness is concerned, it must be remembered 
that whatever may be said of the hills of Naphtali 
applies with tenfold more force to the Plain of 
Gennesaret and the southern shore of the Lake 
(Jos. BJ I. x. 8). If the evidence of Josephus and 
the Talmuds does not all refer to the time of our 
Lord’s ministry, at least it shows us clearly what 
the district was becoming during that period. 

2. The people.—Zebulun and Naphtali were in 
the year B.c. 135 practically Gentile (1 Mac 5%), 
but from that time onward they became gradually 
reoccupied by a population of Jewish blood, and 
from the time of this resettlement its people were 
pre-eminently patriotic (Ant. XIV. ix. 2, xv. 10). 

t was a district of great memories and inspiring 
scenes, and the new settlers acted up to them. The 
kind of immigrants—those who sought a freedom 
unknown at the court of Herod—would guarantee 
their quality, and, besides, there is something in 
the free air of the mountains—especially mountains 
that have a past heroic history—that goes a long 
way to make heroes and warriors. In B.c. 4, Judas 
the son of Hezekiah had made an unsuccessful 
attempt to revolt, and again in A.D. 6, Judas of 
Galilee and his Zealots (cf. Lk 61), declaring 
“There is no king but God’ (Ané. XVIII. i. 6). 
[With this saying we may compare that in the 
Jewish Morning Prayer, 7px xbx abp 33? px, and its 
repudiation in the cry of the Jews to Pilate (Jn 
19°), as well as the Galileean Arabic proverb met 
with in el-Jish to-day, ‘Ma fish sultan gher alla, 
‘There is no king but God’]. The milder govern- 
ment of Antipas, and his presence, as a ‘ half-Jew,’ 
between them and their conquerors, kept the Zealots 
at peace during a long period in the Ist cent. 
(A.D. 6-A.D. 66), and allowed the population to 
grow, so that probably all the villages of to-day 
represent cities of that time (BJ UL iii. 2). The 


population did not in peaceful days sink into sloth 
and indulgence. They were essentially sturdy sons 
of hardy toil; and where commerce, agriculture, 


‘Two of these are mentioned in the Gospels. 


and fishing did not afford employment, they en- 
gaged in trades, as in dyeing at Magdala, weaving 
at Arbela, and pottery manufacture at Kefr Han- 
anyah. Though despised by the people of Jerusalem, 
Naphtali was itself becoming a centre of learning, 
and, even before the Christian era, had given birth 
to one in the direct line of succession as transmitters 
of the oral law or traditions of the elders (Mt 152) 
—Nitai or Mattai of Arbela—who has left us this 


saying, which is almost characteristic of the people : 


‘Remove from a bad neighbour, have no partner- 
ship in evil, and despair not of reward’ (Pirké 
Aboth i. 7). 

3. Christ’s sojourn. — Our Lord’s settlement in 
the lands of Naphtali began probably about Janu- 
ary of the year A.D. 27 (Mt 41°), a short visit of 
‘not many days’ having been made before the 
previous Passover (Jn 2”). The time of sojourn 
would then extend till Sept. A.D. 28—a period of 
about 20 months; but this was broken in upon by 
circuits in Galilee (Mk 1%4, Lk 8!3, Mt 9, Mk 68), 
to Tyre and Sidon (Mt 1574), to Decapolis (Mk 74), 
to Caesarea Philippi (Mt 16), and a visit to Jern- 
salem to the Passover (Jn 51). In virtue of Christ’s 
being asked for and paying tribute in Capernaum 
(Mt 174), we may conclude that He was recognized 
as a citizen there; and the light thrown on this 
transaction by the Talmud enables us to infer that 
He had been domiciled in Naphtali one year before 
the 15th Adar preceding the request for payment: 
(ef. M. Shekalim i. 3; Baba Bathrai.6; Sanhedrin 
1l2a). As the circuits through Galilee took 
place for the most part during the hot season, 
when the inhabitants are in the mountains, we can 
see, when we consider the smaller Galilee of those 
days, that the greater part of one year at least 
would be spent among the people of Naphtali. It 
was from among them that the Lord chose most of 
His friends and ne It was in Naphtali, too, 
that He made the selection. It was there that He 
did most of His mighty works (Mt 11”). Its towns 
were the best known in Gospel history —Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, Chorazin, Magdala, and Tiberias—and 
it was over three of these that He uttered the sen- 
tence of woe because they believed not (Mt 11*!-*4), 
It was in Naphtali that most of His teaching, as 
recorded in the Synoptics, was given. Its flowers, 
its fruits, its crops, its birds and beasts, its moun- 
tain torrents, its manners and customs, were all 
used to illumine the Gospel message, and to bring 
light first to its people, and then, through them, 
along the world’s highways to all that sit in dark- 
ness. In this, Matthew (4%), and with him the 
whole Christian world, sees the fulfilment of Isaiah’s 
old prophecy, and, apart from individual opinions 
that it might be understood of the glory to which 
Rabbinism attained here in the 2nd and 3rd cents., 
the older Synagogue teaching is so far at one with 
them that all the midrdshim declare that the 
Messiah ben Joseph should appear in Galilee. So 
also writes Saadiah ha-Gaon in his work on Faith 
and Knowledge, § v.; while the Book of Zohar on 
Ex 18 clearly states that the ‘Messiah shall arise 
and be revealed in the land of Galilee.’ 


LITERATURE.—See the authorities cited under artt. PALESTINE, 
GALILEE, CarERNAUM, etc. For homil. use, C. H. Waller, The 
Names on the Gates of Pearl (1903), p. 129. 

W. M. CurisTIE. 

NAPKIN.—The Gr. covddpiov, tr. ‘napkin’ in the 
Gospels (ef. Ac 19” ‘handkerchief’), is Lat. sawda- 
rium, and became, current in the East through the 
extension of the Roman Empire. The piece of 
cloth, a yard or so square, of which the covddpioy 
consisted, was turned to various purposes. It 
usually served as a head-dress to protect the head 
of the living from the stin, and to give a finish to 
their costume, but it served other purposes a 
‘suai 
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19” the unfaithful servant confesses that he had 
wrapped up his master’s pound in a napkin. In 
Jn 11“ and 207 we are told that the head of the 
dead had been bound about with a napkin. 
With regard to Lk 19” the words put into the 
lips of the unfaithful servant are an example of 
rist’s irony, and help to show us the true 
character of the servant. The fact that he admits 
having put the pound in a sweat-cloth is significant. 
It stamps him not only as a man who was discon- 
tented with his pound, but also as a man of in- 
dolent character, unwilling to use the opportunities 
of service which were given him. The misuse of 
the napkin, revealing as it does the lazy habit of 
the man, is of importance for the right understand- 
oe the parable. 
he reference to the napkin in Jn 20’ is worthy 
of special attention in connexion with the Resur- 
rection of Christ. Unfortunately neither the AV 
nor the RV gives the exact translation of the 
Greek text. The literal rendering of the passage 
makes it clear that the napkin which had been 
placed about Christ’s head before burial was dis- 
covered by the two disciples lying where His head 
had been, in the undisturbed form of a coiled or 
twisted head-wrapper. The verb évreru\vyuévov 
should be eyed ‘coiled’ or ‘twisted up,’ and 
not ‘wrapped together’ as in AV, or ‘rolled up’ 
as in RV, and implies that the napkin was found 
coiled or twisted together in turban-like fashion, 
just as if His head had somehow slipped out of it, 
while the words xywpls . . . els va rérov, translated 
_ in both AV and RV ‘in a place by itself,’ would 
be better translated ‘separately (not touching the 
linen clothes which had been swathing the body) 
into one place,’ els va rérov being the equivalent 
of els ravré in classical Greek. ‘This rendering of 


the passage is confirmed by the impression made 
upon the two disciples by what they witnessed on 


entering the tomb. It is said that they ‘saw and 
believed ’—saw something, that is, which persuaded 
them so completely that their Master was risen 
from the dead that their doubts were immediately 
resolved, and they proceeded at once to their own 
home (Jn 20") to await the development of events. 
For a full discussion of the passage and its bearing 
on the Resurrection, see H. Latham, The Risen 
Master, p. 40 ff. 


LITERATURE.—Geikie, Holy Land and the Bible ; G. M. Mackie, 
Bible Manners and Customs ; Trench, Notes on the Parables 


(Parable of the Pounds). MorRIsON BRYCE. 


NARD (Heb. 73, from Skr. naladurtha, probably 
through Persian ; Gr. vdpdos, Arab. sumbul-i-hindi 
{[=Indian spike]).— The chief ingredient in the 
costly unguents used in the East, and from thence 
imported to Rome. The word is found in the OT 
(Ca 1? 413-14), and twice in the Gospels (Mk 14%, 
Jn 12%), occurring in both cases in the account of 
the anointing of our Lord, in a house at Bethany, 
by a woman whom St. John identifies as Mary the 
sister of Lazarus.* In classical literature there 
are frequent references to nard. Theophrastus 
speaks of it as a root (de Odor. 28), and says 
it came from India (Hist. Plant. ix. 7.2). Dio- 
scorides, a physician who flourished about A.D. 
100, also tells us that it came from India, being 
found in the Ganges district, and that it had many 
shaggy (odvKouwos) spikes growing from one root 
(i. 6. 77). Athenzeus (xv. 691 B), Horace (Od. 1. 
xi. 16, IV. xii. 16), Ovid (Ars. Am. iii. 443), and 
Tibullus (ii. 2. 7) make references to it. But 
our chief authority is Pliny the Elder (Nat. Hist. 
xii. 26, 27, xiii. 2). He speaks of its great value,t 


* Mk. connects this incident closely with the last Passover, 
but Jn. makes it clear that it happened on the night before the 
ey entry into Jerusalem. 

+ Mk. and Jn. mention 300 denarii (about £10) as the cost per 
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its adulteration, and the means by which genuine 
nard may be distinguished from spurious. Genuine 
(sincerwm) nard is known by its lightness, its red 
colour, its sweet smell, and its peculiar taste 
(gustu maxime siccante os, sapore vucundo). He 
also speaks of the use of alabaster boxes to pre- 
serve it. (See ALABASTER). 

It was formerly supposed by Linneeus and other 
botanists that nard was an Indian grass; but Sir 
W. Jones and Dr. Royle, director of the Govern- 
ment Botanical Gardens at Saharunpore from 1823 
to 1831, have conclusively proved that it is to be 
identified with Nardostachys Jatamansi, a plant. 
of the order Valerianacee, found at great altitudes 
in North India. This plant bears small spikes of 
purple flowers, each with four stamens. The part 
used for making the perfume was the root and 
lower portion of the stems, which are shaggy ‘like 
tufts of ermine,’ and to which the skeletons of 
former leaves adhere, giving them a bristly appear- 
ance. It is probably these stems, rather than the 
flower heads, which Pliny calls spice. The epithet 
morixh applied in Mk. and Jn. to vdpdos may 
possibly be an attempt to reproduce spicata, which, 
in vulgar Latin, may have become spicifa (see 
Swete’s St. Mark, ad loc., and art. SPIKENARD in 
present work), 

LITERATURE.—Besides the authorities quoted in the article, see 
Asiatic Researches, ii. 405-417; W. Dymock, Pharmacographia 
Indica (1891), ii, 233-238; Tristram, Natural History of the 
Bible, p. 485; articles ‘Spikenard’ in Hneye. Brit.9, Smith’s 
DB (by Houston), Hastings’ DB (by Post), Hneye. Bibl. (by 
Thistleton-Dyer and M‘Lean). H. W. FULFORD. 


NATHAN.—A son of king David, named in our 
Lord’s genealogy, Lk 3*1. 


NATHANAEL (= Ocddwpos, ‘ Gift of God’ [Heb. 
bxim Nu 18, 1 Ch 2" ete.]; ef. Adeodatus, Deo- 
datus, Deusdedit)—We know nothing about him 
except what is told us in Jn 1®*! 21°, On the 
question of his identity with Bartholomew, see 
art. BARTHOLOMEW, i. p. 173°. The place at which 
Nathanael was found by Philip and brought to 
Jesus is not mentioned ; but it is not improbable 
that Nathanael was returning from listening to the 

reaching of the Baptist. He may have been 

aptized by him. The very detailed account of 
the calling of Nathanael leads one to suppose that 
it was an important event, such as the calling of 
one who was afterwards to be an Apostle. In any 
case, the local knowledge shown in v.** is very 
real, and, so far as it goes, it tells in favour of 
Johannine authorship ; for St. John would possess 
this knowledge, and a later writer would not, and 
would not care to invent such details. Philip, 
like Nathanael, was a Galilean, the one of Beth- 
saida, the other of Cana (21?): they were there- 
fore neighbours, and evidently friends. Like 
Andrew and John, Philip no sooner finds, or is 
found by, Christ, than he seeks to make Him 
known to others. The plural, ‘We have found 
him,’ ete., seems to imply that Philip, with 
Andrew and Peter and John and James, was now 
a disciple of Jesus. These five formed the begin- 
ning of the Christian Church. The order of the 
words in the Greek is noteworthy : ‘Him of whom 
wrote Moses in the law’ comes first, ‘and the 
prophets’ being added as an afterthought ; and 
the whole of this comes with emphasis before the 
verb, ‘we have found.’ It looks as if Nathanael 
and Philip had at times discussed the OT descrip- 
tions of the Messiah. At this time Philip onld 
know nothing of the virgin birth at Bethlehem: 
he quite naturally describes Jesus as He was 


pound of the unguent. Pliny (xii. 26) says that the ‘spice’ 
were worth 100 denarii a pound, and in xiii. 2 mentions the 
price of a similar unguent as rising to 300 denarii per, 
pound. 
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commonly known. The Scriptures to which he 
specially refers would be Gn 177 49°, Dt 18”. 

Nathanael’s question, ‘Can any good thing?’ 
etc., does not imply that Nazareth had a bad 
reputation, but that the insignificant village, so 
close to his own home, was not a likely birthplace 
for the Messiah. Was a petty place, so familiar 
to them both, thus honoured? What prophecy 
said anything of the kind? The prophecy alluded 
to in Mt 2% is not known to us, and was probably 
unknown to Nathanael. In any case, Nathanael’s 
question confirms the statement that the miracle 
at Cana was the first of Christ’s signs. If Jesus 
had worked miracles at Nazareth, Nathanael at 
Cana must have heard of them. 

Philip’s ‘ Come and see’ is in harmony with the 
practical bent of his mind (127 148), and is the best 
answer to anything like prejudice. ‘He that doeth 
the truth cometh to the light’ (3%, ef. 19); and 
this is what Nathanael does, with good results. 
It is part of his guilelessness that he is willing to 
have any a removed, and he at once 
accepts Philip’s proposal ; cf. 47°: °°, Christ praises 
him as truly an Israelite, 7.e. as one who has some- 
thing more than the blood of the patriarch, viz. a 
character which corresponds to the dignity of the 
name (Ps 73!). In him the guile of Jacob the 
supplanter has given place to the righteousness 
which wins a victory with God. He is one whose 
death a prophet may desire (Nu 23!). 

Nathanael overhears the praise of himself, and 
the question with which he replies to it has been 
criticised as arguing a want of modesty on his 
part. But his reply does not mean, ‘I know that 
Tam all that: but how do you know it?’ Rather, 
he exhibits surprise that a total stranger should 
express any opinion about him. He somewhat 
coldly intimates that he doubts the value of praise 
which can hardly be based upon experience. But, 
like Mary’s ‘ How shall this be?’ (Lk 1%), his 
question does not so much ask for proof as express 
astonishment. In both cases the proof which was 
not demanded was granted. Gabriel gave Mary a 
sign that he could read her future, for he showed 
that he knew all about Elisabeth’s prospects of a 
son; and Jesus gives Nathanael a sign that He 
could read his character, for He shows that He 
knows all about his private conduct (cf. what we 
read of Elisha in 2 K 5% 62), Nathanael at once 
recognizes the significance of this knowledge, and 
in his reply ‘the true Israelite acknowledges his 

ing.’ 

It is right to allow for the possibility that in 
Nathanael’s confession (1%), and in that of the 
Baptist (v.*4), the Evangelist may be putting into 
the mouths of others language which had become 
natural to himself, but was not actually used by 
them. St. John was so full of the doctrine that 
Jesus as the Messiah was the Son of God, that he 
may have made those who accepted Him as the 
Messiah express their belief in a form which was 
not used until somewhat later. We must admit 
that thus to antedate the terminology of a fuller 
appreciation of the truth would be possible. But 
Ps 26 7 will suffice to explain the language which 
the Evangelist attributes to the Baptist and to 
Nathanael. This Psalm was generally recognized 
as Messianic, and seems to have been very familiar 
(Ac 47-28 13°, He 1° 5°). In the fulness of his con- 
viction Nathanael quite naturally uses the fullest 
Scriptural designation of the Messiah with which 
he was acquainted. Experience of Christ’s mirac- 
ulous knowledge had convinced him, as it con- 
vinced the Samaritan woman (4?) and Thomas 
(2077. 28), that Jesus stood in the closest relation to 
God. Hence he uses this title of the Messiah 
(1127, Mt 26%, Mk 3%] 571) 15%9||, Lk 44) rather 
than the common ‘Son of David’ (Mt 927 1273 1522 
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20%. 31. 219-15 29% ete.) Although ‘Son of God’ and 
‘King of Israel’ both indicate the Messiah, the 
titles are not quite synonymous, as is shown by 
the repetition of ‘Thou art.’ ‘Son of God’ gives 
the relation to God—a relation which would be 
only vaguely understood by Nathanael; ‘ King of 
Israel’ gives the relation to the Chosen People. 
Thus the two titles complete one another. 

Nothing is gained by suggesting (Cheyne in Ene. 
Bibl. iii. col. 3338) that ‘when thou wast under 
the fig-tree’ ought to be ‘when thou wast making 
supplication,’ because the Hebrew for the one 
(20nd NAN) weatta nithhannén) would resemble the 
Hebrew for the other (73yn7 non xa, wiatta tahath 
hatt@énd). What the Evangelist gives us is in- 
trinsically more probable, as being more definite, 
and therefore more likely to impress Nathanael. 
Nathanael seems to have believed that Jesus knew 
what he was thinking about under the fig-tree, 
just as the Samaritan woman believed that He 
knew all about her past life. Fresh from the 
teaching of the Baptist, Nathanael may have been 
meditating on the coming of the Messiah as near 
at hand. It was under a fig-tree that Augustine 
heard the ‘Tolle, lege’ (Conf. VIII. xii. 1). See 
OT reff. to ‘fig-tree.’ 

‘ Believest thou?’ implies something of surprise 
at the rapidity of Nathanael’s conviction (contrast 
Mk 65); but ‘thou believest’ is perhaps right. 
Christ approves of his faith and of its basis; and 
He forthwith promises him an ampler basis, and 
therefore the prospect of a loftier faith. This 
wider basis of ‘greater things’ refers to the public 
signs which are to follow, and which seem to be 
alluded to in ‘the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man.’ Angels are 
instruments of the Divine power in nature (Rev 
148 16°). Nathanael has believed because of a 
miracle of knowledge which could be appreciated 
by himself alone: he is hereafter to witness 
miracles of power which can be appreciated by all. 
And here it is to be noted that, while the ‘ Israelite 
indeed’ enters upon a new life in recognizing his 
King by the sign granted to him, the Messiah 
Himself enters upon a new career in granting the 
sign. This private sign to Nathanael was a pre- 
lude to those public miracles in which Christ 
‘manifested His glory’ to the Jewish nation and 
through it to all the world. The angels, who are 
to be instruments of the manifestation, are repre- 
sented as being already on earth, the ‘ascending’ 
being placed first. They are ready to carry men’s 
prayers to heaven, and to bring down the blessings 
which prayer wins. But there is a reference to 
Jacob’s dream (Gn 2812), suggested possibly by the 
place ; for Bethel, Mahanaim, and the ford Jabbok 
all lay close to the route which Christ would take 
in going from Judea to Galilee ; and in the narra- 
tive in Genesis the ascending angels are mentioned 
first. What Jacob had dreamed was fulfilled in 
Jesus. Heaven was opened and remained so (per- 
fect participle) to mankind. Heaven came down 
to earth in the Person of the Son of God, and, by a 
regular intercourse between His eee of sojourn 
and His home, man became capable of attaining to 
heaven. It narrows the meaning far too much 
when the promise to Nathanael is interpreted of 
the angels who appeared after the Temptation, 
at the Agony, and after the Resurrection and 
Ascension. aan 

The change in the designation of the Messiah is 
significant. Nathanael had called Him ‘the Son of 
God’: He calls Himself ‘the Son of Man,’ and it 
is the earliest occasion on which He does so. In 
the Synoptic Gospels the title ‘Son of Man’ occurs 
69 times, and Christ is represented as using it 
(always of Himself) on about 40 different occasions. 
In John the title is used 11 or 12 times, 9° being 
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doubtful; and none of these passages is parallel 
to anything in the Synoptics. Here the point 
may that He is come, not to revive the old 
theocracy, nor to ‘restore the kingdom to Israel’ 
(Ac 1°), at to redeem the whole human race. It 
may also be that at this beginning of His ministry 
Jesus will not definitely accept the title ‘Son of 
God.’ Without rejecting it, He substitutes for it 
a title which\seems to have been adopted by Him 
to veil, rather than to reveal, the fact that He was 
the Messiah. But here again we must allow for 
the possibility that the Evangelist is wording 
Christ’s reply according to language which he ha 
often heard from His lips, but which was not used 
quite so early in the ministry as this. 

In Nathanael we have an instance of a good 
man hampered by prejudice, but quite willing to 
be enlightened. He comes to the Light, and is 
searched, approved, and illuminated. In Christ’s 
treatment of him we have an instance of His 
knowledge of what was in man (2*), not only in 
the case of mankind in general, but with regard 
to individual character; also of the working of 
the law that ‘whosoever hath, to him shall be 

iven.’ 

e The narrative of the call of Nathanael, like the 
rest of Jn 1, strongly confirms the belief that the 
writer is a Jew of Palestine, well acquainted with 
the Messianic hopes, and with the traditions and 
phraseology current in Palestine at the time of 
Christ’s ministry; able also to give a lifelike 
picture of Christ’s first disciples. 


LiverRATURE.—B. F. Westcott, Gospel of St. John, 26 f., 33 ff. ; 
R. OC. Trench, Studies in the Gospels, 66; H. P. Liddon, Uni- 
versity Sermons, 2nd ser. 4; Phillips Brooks, Mystery of In- 
iquity, 129; A. Maclaren, A Year’s Ministry, 2nd ser. 169; W. 
Boyd Carpenter, Son of Man, 163; J. G. Greenhough, Apostles 
of our Lord, 74; H. T. Purchas, Johannine Problems, 68; G. 
Matheson, Representative Men of the N.T.71; Expos. 5th ser. 
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NATION.—This word has two meanings, accord- 
ing as it distinguishes Israel from other peoples, or 
as it concerns tel within itself. In the former 
sense it signifies a State more or less organized, 
and its keynote is independence ; in the latter, a 
race of common speech and religion, and its key- 
note is wnity. There are two pairs of Greek words 
corresponding to this distinction. ‘“Iovdato. is used 
under the former category, and most frequently by 
John, who wrote when the Jewish and Christian 
communities were decisively separated from one 
another ;* whereas “Icpaj\ is used always with 
a note of affection and pride by those who count 
themselves as its members, sharers in the Divine 
choice and covenant. There is a similar contrast 
between the words é@vos and dads, the former and 
vm (in the phrase ‘all nations’) being used gener- 
ally of political States. ra ¢vy has the special 
meaning of ‘ the Gentiles,’ the non-Jewish peoples 
(Heb. 03), and gradually became ethically black- 
ened, so that AV instinctively translates ‘heathen’ 
(Gal 1'® 2°, cf. Mt 67 é@uxoi). But the common 
noun whieh corresponds with ‘Icpayjd\ is dacs. It 
conveys the sense of God’s possession and purpose, 
which are creative of the national unity main- 
tained by the sacrifices and observances of the 
Law. Its analogue in Heb. is oy. As ¢0vy sank 
down into the meaning of heathen, so dads is at 
length appropriated by the Christian conscious- 
ness. The few exceptions to the above rules should 
be noted. In Lk 7° 232, and throughout the Fourth 
Gospel, ¢@vos is used in the place of Aads ; for, as 
was just stated, in the later Apostolic circles the 
old prerogatives of Israel were claimed for the 
‘Tsrael of God,’ i.e. the Christians. In Lk 2! dads 

*St. Paul, too, puts "Icv3eio, on the same secular footing as 


“Eadnves ; cf. the phrase zai "lovdaioss xol “EAAnoiv xl 77 bnxanoio 
rev beet (1 Col 


is translated in AV as if it were é0vn; but RV 
corrects it from ‘all people’ to ‘all the people.’ 

1. ‘lov8aior, €6vos, €0vy.—In so far as the Jews 
constituted a body politic, they had lost their 
independence since Pompey’s occupation of Jerus. 
in B.C. 63, and the Roman hold was tightened 
by the rule of the Imperial protégé Herod the 
Great, B.c. 37-4. He obtained from Augustus the 
title of ‘king’ in, B.C. 30, and large slices of ter- 
ritory, first Samaria, Jericho, and towns in the 
west, and afterwards the regions between the 
Lebanons and the Lake of Gennesaret, and east- 
wards. He greatly enhanced the material glories 
of the Holy Land, especially by wealth expended 
on the Temple (Mt 23)° 24', Jn 2”), by which he 
hoped to secure the loyalty of the nationalists. 
But, though he gave lavishly with one hand, he 
took away cynically with the other. He filled the 
high priest’s office with his own creatures; and 
by building theatres and pagan temples showed 
scant respect for the national ideal. ‘ He founded 
Kaiodpea (7.€. temples of Caesar) in many towns’ 
outside Judea (Jos. Ant. XV. ix. 5). His strength 
lay in his bodyguard of 3000, who were drawn 
from the Samaritan population, and in the fortified 
palaces which he built at Jerusalem and Ciesarea. 
By intrigue and assassination he exterminated the 
rival Hasmonean house, including his favourite 
wife and her popular sons. The frenzied act of 
massacre of the babes of Bethlehem, for which 
Mt 2° is the only authority, is quite in accord with 
his temper in the later years of his life. 

On the death of this Idumean tyrant an even 
sadder chapter from the standpoint of national 
independence began. For Herod’s kingdom was 
divided among three sons: Philip having the newly 
added territories of Trachonitis, Iturwa (Lk 31), 
ete.; Antipas succeeding to Galilee and Perea ; 
and ivchielene: after a long suit at Rome, obtain- 
ing the most important part with an allotted in- 
come of 600 talents. In A.D. 6, the last-named 
was finally summoned for his evil courses to Rome, 
and the unhappy people sank one stage lower in 
the scale of national independence, being placed 
under a procurator. This was an exchange for 
the worse, even from the tyranny of Herod the 
Great and the iniquities of his son. For although 
these were only half Judzeans, and in subtle and 
sometimes pronounced antagonism to the national- 
ist party, they did not fail to give it some regard ; 
whereas Pontius Pilate and his four predecessors 
mostly gave up even the attempt to understand so 
impracticable a people. No wonder ‘the revolu- 
tionary current was continually increasing among 
the Jewish people in the time of Christ’ (Schiirer). 

These procurators (77yeuav in NT, éritporos more 
often in Josephus) were not of senatorial or pree- 
torian, but only of equestrian rank, and not abso- 
lutely independent of the Syrian governor, though 
their dealings were mostly direct with Rome. 
Their power included (a) military and police con- 
trol. The Jews were themselves free from con- 
scription for military service. But there were 
plenty of Gentiles in the land to supply the small 
garrisons required. The centurion (Lk 7? 2347) and 
his cohort would be required only in a few of the 
larger towns. The Temple was dominated by the 
tower of Antonia. The procurator had also (0) 
judicial authority. His confirmation was required 
for capital sentences (Jn 18*!), and his executive 
force carried them into effect (Mt 27°’). Ordinary 
civil and criminal cases, however, affecting Jews 
were dealt with at the sessions of the Sanhedrin, 
and when they appeared to have the people behind 
their verdict, Pilate was loth to deny them (Mt 
27'8 24), He also used his powers of release with a 
view to propitiating the populace (Mt 27”). But 
the name of procurator conveys a special reference 
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to the duties respecting (c) the Roman treasury. 
Being an Imperial province, the taxes of Judea 
were paid to the account not of the Senate, but of 
Cesar (Mk 12'4). The country was divided into 
some ten toparchies for fiscal purposes. Tacitus 
(Annals, ii. 42) speaks of Judzea in A.D. 17 as 
fessa oneribus. The taxes (land and poll) were 
collected by State officers ; but the customs were 
farmed to publicani such as Zaccheeus (dpxirehdy ys, 
Lk 19?) of Jericho. 

The rights of the procurator were also enjoyed 
by the tetrarchs, as well as the right to issue 
copper coinage. Herod Antipas built Tiberias, 
S.W. of the Lake, for his capital. Like his 
father, he tried to propitiate or rather seduce 
national sentiment by his outlay on public works ; 
and he was at any time ready to use it for his 
own ends (Mk 3° 12). Jesus warned His fellow- 
countrymen against the leaven of Herod (Mk 8") ; 
and, in response to a crafty attempt to get rid of 
Him, described the tetrarch as a fox (Lk 13°"). John 
the Baptist, whose preaching was in his territory, 
was his victim (Mk 6). But though his parti- 
sans were hand and glove with the Pharisees in 
their hostility to Jesus (Mk 3° 12"), and though we 
learn from Luke that he associated himself with 
the condemnation of Jesus, he was not ready to 
take that awful responsibility upon himself (Lk 
237), The advent of Jesus apparently raised no 
political excitement in the regions under Philip, 
because the bulk of the population was non- 
Jewish. But there was often danger in Galilee 


(Lk 4°); and infinitely more in the furnace of 
fanaticism at Jerusalem (Mk 10°, Jn 118). 

When Herod the Great died, his policy of getting 
material benefit for the nation at the cost of its 
religious ideals was continued by the priests, who 
exercised the highest civil as well as religious 


functions. They constituted the majority of the 
Sanhedrin, which, as the supreme court of appeal, 
professedly represented the remnant of Jewish in- 
dependence. But it represented no cause so truly 
as the vested interests of an order dependent first 
on the favour of Herod, and then on the pleasure 
of Rome. Thus in the name of a bastard inde- 
pendence, which meant that they had leave to 
grow rich and their country leisure to grow out- 
wardly splendid, they opposed any national move- 
ment which might provoke the Romans to take 
away not only the nation, but also ‘our place’ 
(Jn 1148). It was, e.g., the high priest Joazar who 
checked the threatened revolt in A.D. 7 on the taking 
of the census by Quirinius. There were even some 
of the Pharisees who, whether because they were 
satisfied with the measure of religious liberty 
accorded under the Imperial administration, or 
because they shut their eyes to the facts (Jn 8°), 
or because they saw in the foreign yoke the dis- 
cipline of God, resented any movement towards 
national independence ; and perhaps it was some 
of these who associated themselves with. the 
Herodians in Mt 2216, 

2. “lopand, Xads.—But while the independence of 
the Jewish people was irretrievably mutilated, and 
the State as a geographical or governmental entity 
about to perish, the other note of national exist- 
ence, viz. unity as focussed in the word dads, was 
very completely realized. Indeed, as the outer 
husk decayed, the inner shell grew the harder and 
tougher. The succession of Pharisees and scribes 

roved a far surer defence than the dynasty of 
David. The soul of Judaism was not devoured 
even by the omnivorous influences of Greek cul- 
ture. The first steps in this movement were taken 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, who put an end to mixed 
marriages among those who had returned from the 
Exile. The race was adulterated, however, even 
so late as B.C. 125, when the Idumzeans, being de- 
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feated by Hyrcanus, submitted to circumcision. 
And in respect to language, the Jews of the Dis- 
persion spoke Greek, and read the Scriptures 
therein; while ‘the people of the land’ under- 
stood Aramaic only (Ac 21). Religiously, however, 
the nation was undivided after the Exile, feeling 
itself to be the special property and instrument of 
God (Mt 28 3°, Lk 1%, Jn 8"). This unity was 
expressed not only by the rite of circumcision (Jn 
7”), but also by the keeping of the Sabbath (Mk 
34), the abstinence from unclean foods, and the 
worship, without images, of one only God. And 
these distinctions were guarded by a multitude 
of observances, which called into requisition the 
school of scribes trained in the principles of the 
Pharisees. 

But although the scribes claimed to sit in the 
seat of Moses (Mt 237), their authority was not 
recognized in what may be called the outer circles 
of Judaism. The Samaritans declined to follow 
the national Church in its later developments. 
Hence they were referred to with contempt (Jn 
8*8) as outsiders (Lk 1738), because of their par- 
ticular objection to the religious monopoly of 
Jerusalem (Lk 9%, ef. Jn 4°), But for all that, they 
were counted Jews, though grudgingly, as heretics 
—‘the foolish people who dwell in Sichem’ (Sir 
507), and were proud of the Israelite strain in 
their blood (Jn 4"), More than that, their doc- 
trinal shortcomings received some countenance in 
high places ; for ‘the Sadducees say only what is 
written is to be esteemed as legal . . . the tradi- 
tion of the fathers needs not to be observed’ 
(Jos. Ant. XIII. x. 6). 

Taken as a whole, however, in despite of the 
home-land being penetrated under Herodian and 
priestly influence with Hellenistic speech and 
culture, and although, what with Essenes on the 
one hand, and Samaritans on the other, they did 
not all keep step, the people preserved such unity 
that they became, if not politically independent, 
socially isolated. On the one hand, their exemption 
from military service, from Sabbath employment, 
and their refusal of market food, drew out the dis- 
like of the populace and the contempt of the cul- 
tured classes, so that they were regarded as ‘haters 
of mankind.’ On the other hand, the word 26v7, 
meaning the nations outside the Law of the chosen 
dads, gathered more and more of moral connotation, 
as it passed through the meanings of ‘Gentile,’ 
‘heathen,’ and finally ‘sinners’ (Mt 26%; cf. Gal 
2%), The symbol of this rejuvenated Judaism was 
still the Temple, whither the tribes went up at the 
national festivals; but its rallying-point was the 
synagogue, where men were instructed in the Law 
and Hope of Israel, and where the Pharisees ruled 
supreme. Their rivals, the Sadducees, had no in- 
fluence beyond the aristocratic circles at Jerusalem, 
in the Hellenized cities, and perhaps in Samaritan 
villages ; and though they had a large place in the 
Sanhedrin, they had to comply with Pharisaic 
watchwords. 

Thus the national life was knit from within, and 
ruling functions were exercised through officers of 
the synagogue, such as mpeoBirepo. (Mt 21% 26%), 
mparot (LK 1947), ypauparets (Mk 914), or vouxol (Lk 
10). Although Palestine was not politically the 
mistress of her own territories, she was religiously 
the mother of a people throughout the Empire. 
The Jews of the Dispersion could but rarely visit 
the Temple, and they read the Scriptures in the 
Greek tongue; but in their separate communities 
they maintained the precepts as to Sabbath rest 
and clean food under the protection of Roman 
governors and the Emperor (cf. Ac 18%), The 
Jews could say with Josephus, ‘Even if we were 
deprived of wealth, of towns and of other pos- 
sessions, the Law remains to us for ever. And no 
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“Jew will be so far from his native land, or 80 


much fear a hostile ruler, as not to fear the Law 
more than him’ (¢. Apion. ii. 38). 

Tf it was by the hands of the priests, in the name 
of national independence, that the Lord was be- 
trayed to the ‘nations,’ so the chief antagonism 
which He met in His ministry, and which His spirit 
encountered afterwards in the Apostolic mission, 
eame from this close-knit theory and practice of 
national unity. The Pharisees pursued Him from 
the first because they instinctively saw that the 
tendency of His teaching (see NATIONALITY) was 
to break the bonds their traditions had woven, and 
to act as a solvent on the rigidity of national isola- 
tion, which was the only thing left to their pride. 
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: A. NORMAN ROWLAND. 

NATIONALITY.—This term includes the char- 
acteristics created by national ideals and facts. 
The national environment of Jesus and His dis- 
ciples has been set forth in the preceding article 
under the two ideals of independence and unity. 
Of these ideals the former rested on the Messianic 
Hope, the latter on the Mosaic Law, which were 
the key-notes of the most ancient Scriptures of the 
Jews—the Prophets and the Pentateuch respec- 
tively. They provide the clue to all that was 
distinctive in the nationality which appeared in, 
around, and against Jesus. 

1. The Messianic Hope, with its meaning for inde- 
pendence.—The expectations aroused at the birth 


‘of Jesus were by no means of a cosmopolitan char- 


acter (Mt 17 2°, Lk 2!—<all the people,’ not ‘all 
people’), even as they appear in the perspective of 
St. John’s transcendental point of view (Jn 1”; 
but cf. v.21). It was with the hope of keen patriots 
that the disciples remained with Him to the end 
(Ac 16, Mk 10). St. Matthew especially represents 
Him throughout with a glow of nationalist pride, 
as son of Abraham and of David (Mt 1? 97 21%), 
and the heir of the prophets (Mt 2: 414 81”), 

As to Jesus Himself, it cannot be denied that 
He so far shared the patriotic hopes of His fellow- 
countrymen as to believe they were to be fulfilled 
in His own person (Lk 4?! 7 20), We may even 
venture to say that He counted it a temptation to 
make His ministry succeed on popular lines (Mt 4). 
At any rate He withdrew from advertisement (Mk 
1*f-),*and from the popular desire to make Him 
king (Jn 6"), refused to give a ‘sign’ (Mk 8), and 
seemed to repudiate any claim that rested on suc- 
cession from David (Mt 22%-4). But He took as 
the very keynote of His acceptable and authori- 
tative preaching the phrase which the nationalists 
used in the name of independence, ‘the kingdom 
of God’ or of ‘Heaven.’ He spoke of His disciples 
sitting on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes 
(Mt 19%). And though He baftled their material 
hopes over and over again, and left them dumb, 
He quickened enthusiasm to the highest pitch by 
His entry into Jerusalem (Mt 215%) on lines 
sketched out by prophecy. And these advances 
were no accommodation to the popular feeling ; 
they were the expression of His own patriotic con- 
sciousness. He declared to the Samaritan woman 
that salvation is of the Jews (Jn 4). He forbade 
the disciples to address themselves to others than 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Mt 10%"). 
He was loth to discount the value of nationality 
by admitting a Syropheenician woman, an alien 
both in race and in religion, to an equal claim on 
His brief ministry with the elect people (Mt 154: *5), 
Although He allowed the rights of Caesar (Mt 22”), 


and authorized His disciples to pay the tribute- 
money that was due, He reserved the right to con- 
sider it an unrighteous infliction (Mt 17°), With 
the love of a patriot He wept over Jerusalem 
because it knew not the day of its visitation, and 
was near its final ruin (Lk 194), Though re- 
jected by those who had formulated their own 
material notions of the Messianic Hope (Mt 16, 
Jn 7*- 9), it was after all on the ground of His 
patriotism that Jesus was betrayed into the hands 
of the Gentiles. When Caiaphas urged this policy, 
he was moved more by fear for ‘our place’ than 
‘ournation.’ It was on the charge of having spoken 
against Cesar (Lk 23%) that Pilate was induced to 
condemn Jesus (Jn 19-16), It was in the name of 
the Messianic Hope that He was mocked by the 
soldiers, and over His cross were written as accusa- 
tion the words, ‘The King of the Jews’ (Mk 15”). 

2. The Mosaic Law in its bearing upon unity.— 
National pride also centred in the unity which was 
epitomized in the Mosaic Law. Before the death 
of Herod the Great, two Pharisees were burnt alive 
for leading an assault upon the golden eagle he 
had fixed over the gate of the Temple court. And 
the passion for the Law was no less exaggerated 
throughout the period of direct Roman rule, as 
when there was a riot on the occasion of Pilate’s 
bringing the Roman ensigns within the city walls. 
Jesus Himself was very conscious of the national 
unity through the Law. He kept the feasts, being 
found in Jerusalem at the Passover, the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and of Dedication (cf. Mt 26°). He 
was a regular attendant at the synagogue at 
Nazareth (Lk 4'*); and His interest in these nur- 
series of nationality was so far recognized that the 
liberality of Jairus in providing one was assumed 
to be a claim on His favour (Lk 75). His works 
of healing were kept so far as possible on the lines 
of the Law (Mk 1# 5” 3%), He thought of Israel 
as the Chosen People, and spoke of them as ‘the 
children’ (Mt 8” 1578). Indeed His reverence for 
the Scriptures (Lk 448 2 163! 24°5-27), for the Law 
(Mt 51°, Lk 1076-28, Jn 5°), and for the Temple (Mt 
2317-1, Jn 216-17), went far deeper than was appre- 
ciated by worldly-minded ecclesiastics (Jn 2) 74%), 

But with all this tenderness for the obligations 
of Jewish religion as ties, He resented them as 
bonds. His perfect allegiance to the truth and 
grace of God (Jn 17) made every lesser loyalty stand 
in subordination. He withdrew Himself more and 
more from the passion of nationality as embodied 
in the religious pedantry and exclusiveness of the 
Pharisees, until at last it was almost wholly 
arrayed against Him and He against it (Mt 23'° 
etc.). The disparagement of Gentiles with which 
He began (Mt 6°, cf. 20), turned to denunciation 
of the false children and unfaithful servants (Mt 
218-44, cf. 812 1171). And Luke especially records 
His kindly attitude towards Samaritans (Lk 9% 
10 1735). In regard to the terms of the Mosaic 
Law, He did not hesitate to act as Lord of the 
Sabbath in the interests of humanity (Mk 3%). 
And, further, He taught that a man could not be 
defiled by the eating of meats (Mk 7%), or 
cleansed by the washing of pans (Mk 78). He dis- 
tressed His disciples by sending away sorrowful a 
young devotee of the Law (Mk 10'-*), and offended 
religious sentiment when He kept company with 
publicans and sinners (Mt 9", Lk 15? 19%). 

Thus at length the devoted Student of the Scrip- 
tures and whole-hearted Champion of the Law was 
ejected from the national party as a deceiver (Jn 7™ 
92-8, Mt 27%), and delivered up to the priests and 
the Romans. While He was finally accused to the 
Romans as a pretender in the cause of independ- 
ence, He was attacked from the beginning by the 
legalists as an enemy to the cause of unity. 
Though He embodied the Hope of Israel and ful- 
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filled the Law of Moses, it was in the name both 
of the Hope which the priests mistook and of the 
Law which the scribes misinterpreted, that Jesus 
was brought to the cross. 

But the essential attitude of Jesus in respect to 
nationality can be better read in the varied witness 
of His disciples even than in His own. Within 
the limits of His short career He conformed to the 
Law, for He was born under it (Gal 44); and He 
spoke out of a Messianic consciousness (Lk 4”), 
because He came unto Hisown(Jn 1"). But when 
He was departed, His disciples ‘saw greater things 
than these.’ They perceived that the use of 
current speech and even contemporary ideals was 
compatible with a more perfect independence of 
their limitations than the most antagonistic and 
revolutionary attitude could express. The ideals 
of Christ moved with such ease in a plane of 
thought which is as universal as it is Inward, that 
they could be embodied in the contemporary forms 
as well as in any other. Whereas the most ardent 
of reformers, ready to deny standing room to every- 
thing established, may be quite exclusively the 
product of his age, and governed by the most 
pedantic ideas. Thus the gospel of Jesus was re- 
leased at once and instinctively from its nationalist 
setting, with this unique result that it lost nothing 
but gained everything by its liberation. It is true 
the company of original Apostles remained Chris- 
tian Jews; but the leaders came to recognize that 
they enjoyed no distinctive privilege of the King- 
dom which was withheld from the Gentiles. And 
St. Paul, son of Benjamin and pupil of Gamaliel 
as he was, drew out to the full logical issue the 
universal implication of the gospel. 

The influence of Jesus upon nationality has been 
of a composite nature. On the one hand, He has 
loosened its bonds by enlarging the conception of 
God and emphasizing the fact of human brother- 
hood. Nationality was at first constituted under 
the zgis of the national deity, and provided the 
practice-ground and range for social ethics. Thus 
nationality and religion were virtually the same 
thing, where either meant anything, and where 
Rome had not obliterated them both by the 
triumph of material force and the deification of the 
reigning Emperor. It was to the sacred union of 
these two ideas of nationality and religion that 
Jesus was sacrificed. But the sacrifice enabled 
religion to pass into the higher stage of association 
with humanity (cf. Jn 12% %?), for which, through 
the providential advance of Rome, the world was 
craving, and towards which in the region of philo- 
sophy the Stoics had already felt their way (Ac 
17°). What nationality had hitherto done for 
religion, in providing the scope for its practice of 
social ethics, humanity was to do henceforth. The 
barriers had been broken down between Jew and 
Gentile, Greek and barbarian, bond and free ; they 
being brought by the blood of the Cross near to God, 
and so to one another, in order that henceforth the 
bonds of brotherhood might be of a purely human 
character, and that the parables of the Good 
Samaritan and of the Shepherd-judgment might 
be the pattern and sanction for next-door philan- 
thropies and world-wide missions. 
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A. NORMAN ROWLAND. 

NATURALNESS.—Few terms are more fruitful 
of fallacious thought than the group including 
‘nature,’ ‘natural,’ ‘naturalness.’ In modern usage 
they are very frequent, and the range of varied 
meanings which they cover is wide. Thus we speak 


of natural instinct, natural conduct, natural re- 
ligion, natural science, and the natural creation, 
though the single epithet has a different sense in 
every case. Two phrases like ‘the law of nature’ 
and ‘natural law’ are verbally equivalent, yet they 
are very different in significance, the one drawing 
its connotation from Roman jurisprudence, the 
other from modern science; the one being con- 
cerned entirely with human thought and conduct, 
the other mainly with inanimate phenomena or 
those regions of Biology which mnolnde creatures 
of lower organization than man. It is always need- 
ful to be on one’s guard against the fallacies which 
so easily arise through such changes in the meaning 
of a term; for they are apt to be unnoticed when 
the term itself is constant. But the danger becomes 
greater when these terms are carried back to a 
period in which they were in far less frequent use, 
and when they covered a smaller range of meaning. 
This was the case in the age of the NT. We 
have now generalized our ideas, and we speak of 
‘Nature’ in the sense of the Cosmos. It is com- 
monly with a reference more or less definite to 
the observed order of the Cosmos as a whole that 
we employ the words ‘natural,’ ‘naturalness’ ; 
although there are many instances also in which 
they have a narrower reference. But in antiquity 
it was either a particular person or thing, or else a 
particular class of persons or things—a kind— 
which was in view; and the nature of this group 
of instances was the standard of naturalness. So 
“life according to nature’ meant, not what was in 
harmony with the universe, nor even what corre- 
sponded with environment, but what fulfilled the 
nature of the man himself. What was ‘contrary 
to nature,’ on the other hand, was not what put a 
man into antagonism with his surroundings, but 
what amounted to violence done to his better self. 
The later Stoics, indeed, made approach to the 
modern use in some directions, and in turn influ- 
enced legal principles, and later movements of 
thought which sought a ‘return to nature,’ such as 
that with which the name of Rousseau is connected ; 
but they afford no more than an exception to the 
general truth that in ancient times the use of the 
terms under consideration was particularist, while 
to-day it is commonly generalized or even cosmical. 

An examination of the passages in the NT in which natural- 
ness is spoken of bears out this difference fully. In Ja 37, ¢.g., 
the ‘nature of beasts’ (¢icis Oypiwv) is contrasted with human 
nature (4 gic1s 4 &vbpwrivy); and St. Paul opposes the teaching 
of nature in the case of the Gentiles to the teaching of law in 
the case of Jews (Ro 214. 27); while in 2 P 14 we read of ‘a Divine 
nature’ (Gia gicis). But all such instances which develop the 
idea of naturalness lie outside the Gospels, and most of them 
occur in the writings of St. Paul. It is not necessary, therefore, 
to discuss them fully here ; it may suffice to refer to an instruc- 
tive note by Dr. Armitage Robinson in his Com. on the Epistle 
to the Ephesians (on 23), pp. 49-51. 

The words which are rendered by ‘nature’ or the 
like in the EV are vous, Pvoixds, duororabys, and 
Yuxixés, but the last is only translated ‘natural’ 
where it stands opposed to mvevparixéds, and there 
the rendering is not satisfactory though none better 
is easily found. None of these words, however, 
occurs in the Gospels at all: and the entire absence 
from the Gospels of terms directly expressive of 
naturalness is in itself a warning against attempt- 
ing to bring the facts of Jesus Christ’s life under 
this category without care and caution. 

There is, Laweree profound truth in Tertullian’s 
saying, ‘Anima naturaliter Christiana,’ and it is no 
false extension of this if one speak of the natural- 
ness of Jesus Christ as perfect, since in Him the 
best and highest nature of man is shown complete 
and unalloyed for once. Such a mode of expression 
would only serve to heighten the supplementary 
aspect of the truth which comes out in the contrast 
that St. Paul emphasizes between the first Adam 
as the ‘natural man’ (uxixds), and the last Adam 
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as the ‘life-giving spirit’ (1 Co 15*), It is along 
this line that the explanation must be sought of 
what some have felt as a serious difficulty, namely, 
that few principles in Christ’s teaching can be in- 
stanced to which parallels of earlier date may not 
be adduced. Not only the writings of the OT 
Prophets and Psalmists, but also the religious 
teachers of other races, such as Gautama, Epic- 
tetus, or those collected in the Tao of China, aftord 
numerous anticipations of the Lord’s words. It 
could not be otherwise if the true nature of man be 
realized in Him; if God purposed ‘to sum up all 
things in Christ’ (Eph 1"); if He was ‘the true 
light which lighteth every man’ (Jn 1°). A similar 
consideration enables one to understand the re- 
markable fact that Christ’s appeal is to men of 
all races. ‘One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin’: apart from this, the fact, to which 
ever-widening experience bears witness, that in all 
races ‘his sheep hear his voice,’ would be most 
wonderful, not to say inexplicable. 

It is quite in keeping with this view of the facts, 
that the Lord Jesus never hesitated to appeal to the 
natural instinct of men on questions of conscience. 
£.g. ‘Doth not each one of you on the Sabbath 
loose his ox or his ass. ..? And ought not this 
woman to have been loosed from this bond. . .? 
(Lk 13"-, cf. 14°). He also employed expressions in 
reference to Himself which may be said implicitly 
to make naturalness the criterion of conduct. £.g. 
‘Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness’ 
(rpéwov éorivy hutv, Mt 3%); ‘ Behoved it not the 
Christ to suffer?’ (ov7x? ratra de radety Tov Xpiordv, 
Lk 246). This last usage is very characteristic of 
the Ep. to Heb. (cf. 2)” dpeutev . . . duowwOFvar; v.l? 
éxperev air@; and the similar expression in 7% 
quiv Kal émrperev dpxcepevds, Which bases on the nature 
God has given us the natural expectation which 
must be formed of Christ). See Newman Smyth, 
Old Faiths in New Light, 105. 

E. P. Boys-SMITH. 

NATURE AND NATURAL PHENOMENA.—1, 
The inquiry as to the attitude taken up by Jesus 
towards the natural, visible, tangible world which 
is the physical environment of the soul, is affected 
and limited by the fact that our Lord was not a 
pesos or a scientist, but a spiritual teacher. 

is only mission was to preach the doctrine of the 
Kingdom of God, and to this He rigidly restricted 
Himself. Thus He nowhere enunciates a cos- 
mology; He gives us no explicit theory of the 
providential order; He leaves the scientific con- 
ceptions of His day where they were, correcting 
no current mistakes as to the meaning of natural 
PE oneny and giving no intellectual synthesis of 

is own of the facts of the physical universe (see 
Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus, i. pp. 151-153). This 
at once both hampers us and frees us in dealing 
with our special subject. It hampers us because 
we have to glean such hints as are possible for our 
purpose from scattered references to natural pheno- 
mena and to the order of nature as a whole, which 
occcur incidentally in His teaching. But it also 
assists us by eaéhling us to understand that no 
sinister or misleading suggestions lurk behind the 
silence of Jesus on the innumerable problems 
that try the modern mind in its outlook on 
the natural order. The revelation of Jesus does 
not contain a complete conspectus of the facts of 
the world in all their aspects: it is a spiritual 
revelation, which aims at the enlightenment of the 
soul as to the vital truths of conduct, and as to 
the ideal relations between it and its Heavenly 
Father. Every element in the teaching is subordi- 
nate to this central consideration. In seeking for 
such light as is possible on the attitude of our 
Lord to the physical world, we must, therefore, 
bear this limitation constantly in mind. 


2. We also find here the key to the kind of refer- 
ences which are made by our Lord to the facts of 
nature. These references are, fortunately for our 
purpose, very numerous in proportion to the bulk 
of His teaching as it has come down to us, and 
this for a reason we shall presently deal with. 
But they all belong (1) to the class of facts that 
were quite familiar to His hearers. His aim was 
always entirely practical, and His illustrations 
and references to, nature are thus extremely 
simple and obvious. We seek in vain for any re- 
condite, or technical, or unusual allusions; they 
all lie consistently in the path of common observa- 
tion; so much so that hardly any of them need 
interpretation to the simplest modern minds. And 
(2) they are of that class which lend themselves 
obviously to the uses of illustration, being vivid, 
pictorial, and frequently recurrent in the lives of 
ordinary men and women, so that anyone familiar 
with His teaching could not fail afterwards to be 
reminded of the spiritual truths He had taught, 
because no one could go through a single day of 
average experience without coming across one or 
more of the natural facts used in His matchless 
collection of illustrations. By this means He 
turned nature into a whispering gallery of spiritual 
truths, and filled each common day with perpetual 
reminders of His central teaching, thus enlisting 
both the understanding and the memory of His 
followers in His permanent service as a revealer 
of religious truth. Any devout and careful student 
of the Gospels will readily find the justification of 
these remarks in the pages of the Evangelists. 

8. Incidental, however, as are the references ta 
nature and natural phenomena in the words of 
Jesus, they are full of suggestiveness as to His 
attitude to the material world. Through the rigid 
self-limitation which He imposed on Himself we 
catch the glow of His spirit; through the narrow 
windows of His imagery rays of light pour out in 
many directions on the mysteries of life and 
providence. It is not, perhaps, possibie to con- 
struct a complete Christian Weltanschawung, or 
‘View of the World,’ out of the scattered refer- 
ences of Jesus to nature; but in the light of His 
teaching it is certainly possible to suggest the lines 
along which such a theory must run. His doctrine 
of the Fatherhood necessitated an attitude towards 
nature as well as man, and this attitude is con- 
sistently maintained by Him in all His words and 
habits of thought as recorded in the Gospels. 

4. Christ's theory of Providence in the natural 
order,.—(1) The first characteristic in the attitude 
of Jesus towards the facts and arrangements of 
the organic world is a certain beautiful calinness 
and serenity. The facts which so deeply disturb 
us in our view of nature—suffering, the preying 
of one animal on another, death—were just as 
familiar to Him, who was an accurate and careful 
observer, as to ourselves ; moreover, He who was 
so sympathetic with men in their sorrows, must 
have been equally accessible to the sorrows of 
dumb creatures. Yet there is no trace of any 
disturbance of mind in Him as He met these 
familiar facts. His profound trust in God’s good- 
ness to His creatures enabled Him to view their 
sufferings with an equanimity in which there could 
have been no trace of hardness or indifference. 
It is the calmness of a mind so firmly centred in 
the idea of the Divine love and care that it suffers 
no shock at the most disturbing and harrowing of 
natural events. His references to the Providence 
that looks after the interests of flowers and birds, 
which are ‘clothed’ and ‘fed’ by God Himself, are 
full of a sense of the Divine benignity and good- 
will towards His meanest creatures, and He uses 
this fact as an argument to quell the needless 
anxiety of men, who belong to a far higher order 
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of being (Mt 121%), as to the sources and sureness of 
the natural provision for their own life and well- 
being. If God so ‘clothes the grass of the field,’ 
and ‘feeds the fowls of the air,’ He will surely 
much more attend to the temporal wants of His 
children so that they may consider themselves 
free to attend to their proper spiritual interests 
(64-4), That the optimism of Jesus is not the 
result of careless observation or lack of sympathy 
is seen also in His acknowledgment of the evan- 
escence and perishableness of vegetable and animal 
life (v.*°). Jesus teaches us that ‘God feeds the 
sparrow and also attends his obsequies’ (Lk 12%, 
of. Mt 10”). The sufferings peculiar to animal 
life and the incidence of natural death are clearly 
normal facts in our Lord’s view of nature, and 
need contain. no problem for faith. 

(2) Another feature of our Lord’s view of the 
providential order is His recognition of the order- 
liness and faithfulness of natural law. There is 
every indication that in realizing this He found a 
deep and constant pleasure. The world to Him 
was the home of order, and, as such, an indication 
of the will and character of the Creator and 
Sustainer of all things. He loved to notice and 
draw attention to this characteristic of the natura: 
OMG (Ge Wik pao ee Mech Sebee OR), Ii ike Te 
1274 138 19%4, Jn 38 10 15!-4 etc.) Specially inter- 
esting to Him were all the phenomena of growth, 
which He so often uses as a symbol of the laws of 
the spirit (Mk 44-8 26-28. 31% 13% Lk 13821, Jn 1524), 
and of the habits of animals (Mt 6%6 7 10!6 Lk 
1334 1737, Jn 103-5: 22 etc.). 

(3) This leads us to the most important of all 
the characteristics exhihited in our Lord’s treat- 
ment of natural phenomena—His profound sense 
of the function they fulfil as suggesting spiritual 
facts and laws. His purpose in using natural 
imagery is not summed up in the fact of its pic- 
turesqueness and mnemonic aptness. However 
handy it may have been as a mould into which to 
throw His teaching, He evidently believed that 
there was in addition to this a real correspondence 
between the laws of organic and of spiritual life. 
He lived in two worlds, with an intensity of inter- 
est that has seldom been approached—the world 
of sense and the world of spirit. These two 
worlds to most men are divided by a deep chasm ; 
but to Him there were innumerable bridges of con- 
nexion between them, and His thoughts traversed 
these in a perpetual play of happy insight, finding 
in both unending correspondences that were real 
and true, each shedding light into the heart of the 
other. Or, to vary the simile, we may say that 
to Him nature was the mirror of the spirit, in 
which He ever caught glimpses of the profoundest 
laws and operations of the higher life of the soul 
and of the character of God as the Lord of both. 
When He said, ‘The kingdom of God is like —,’ 
He was exercising no mere ingenuity of fancy, 
neither was He inventing fictitious similarities 
between disconnected spheres of existence ; rather 
He was holding up the gold and silver sides of 
the same bright shield of Truth. 

(4) In entire consistence with this view of our 
Lord’s imagery, we notice the complete absence, in 
His view of the world, of any such distinction as has 
been drawn by modern thinkers between the natural 
and the supernatural. Living, as He did, in the per- 
petual sense of His Father’s presence and power 
and love, such a distinction would be to Him 
utterly unreal. In His cosmology there was no 
third term, such as ‘force,’ or ‘energy,’ or ‘law,’ 
coming in immediately between the Divine will 
and its result. There was only God—the Creator 
and Sustainer—and nature was the material ex- 
pression of His loving care and energy. What 


we would attribute to a secondary or efficient 


cause He always attributed to the direct activit 
of the Father. ‘Your heavenly Father focdotls 
them. . . . Shall he not much more clothe you 
...?? ‘Not one of them falleth to the ground 
without your Father...’ ‘My Father worketh 
hitherto.’ In this sense of the immediacy of the 
Divine activity we find one of the most character- 
istic traits of the religious attitude of Jesus towards 
the natural world. The same consideration throws 
a suggestive light on the way in which He exercised 
His ‘miraculous’ gifts. To Him there was nothing 
‘supernatural’ or inexplicable in the wonderful 
deeds He wrought. They were rather perfectly 
natural signs of the activity of God in and through 
Him: ‘My Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth 
the works’ (Jn 14!), Even in the case of an act of 
healing which was performed without any overt 
reference to the Divine power, as when He said, ‘I 
will, be thou clean’ (Lk 51), the same attitude of 
dependence on the Father’s favour and power 
must be presupposed (cf. Jn 51°). To Jesus, there- 
fore, the wonderful works which He wrought were 
but the expression of the will of God through Him, 
and were as natural as the forces that eventuate 
in the ‘blowing clover and the falling rain.’ If 
this were borne in mind, perhaps the difficulty of 
the miraculous would not be what it is to many 
nowadays. The key would be seen to lie in the 
region of personality rather than of a ‘super- 
natural’ law over-riding a natural law. Jesus 
being who and what He was, it was as natural for 
Him to work ‘miracles’ and to exercise an excep- 
tional control over the ‘ forces’ of nature, as it was 
for Napoleon to do extraordinary things through 
his gift of control over men, or for a great scien- 
tist to initiate fresh changes in the forms and con- 
ditions of matter. The differentia of the soul of 
Jesus was an unbroken fellowship with God as His 
Father, which manifested itself in all He did, and, 
among other ways, in the power to use natural forces 
in a unique way in order to fulfil His filial mission. 

5. There is another aspect of the attitude of 
Jesus to nature and natural phenomena which 
must not be overlooked, and which, however inci- 
dental it may be to His mission as such, is replete 
with suggestion and helpfulness. We have pointed 
out that His scientific and philosophic interest in 
nature was merged into the religiows interest 
which always controlled His soul. What of the 
artistic interest which is so strong in the highest 
type of mind? Here again we must speak of the 
subordination of all to the spiritual outlook and 
temper. None the less is it clear that Jesus was 
profoundly sensitive to the beauty of the world. 
He loved Nature for her own sake, and because she 
ministered to His love of what was fair and good 
to look at. And if it is true that the ‘function of 
art is (1) to teach us to see, (2) to teach us what 
to see, and (3) to teach us to see more than we see,’ 
then the discourses of Jesus reveal the artistic 
temperament in all His references to the facts of 
the natural order. See art. POET. 

(1) His faculty of observation was extraordinary. 
His eye took in the smallest detail of the outward 
world with loving appreciation. We have refer- 
ences to the march of the seasons (Mt 24°, Mk 
1375) ; to the orderly stages of growth (Mk 4%) ; 
to the varying response of various kinds of soil 
(4*8) ; to the mystery of development (vv.?” *!) ; to 
the habits and dispositions of animals (Mt 10! Lk 
9°8 1334 1737, Jn 10°-5 12, cf. M t7); to the customs 
of the household (Lk 13”, ef. the many references 
to the law of hospitality, and to human intercourse 
and social life). He was never at a loss, indeed, in 
drawing upon the resources of His observation for 
the purpose of illustrating His own teaching, but 
was like a householder, ‘ bringing forth from his 
treasure things new and old’ (Mt 13%). 
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(2) In the same way He teaches us what to see. 
A wise selection must be made in storing the mind 
with facts and impressions, so that the multiplicity 
of Nature may not overwhelm the mind, or cause us 
to lose our way in the confusion of her wealth. And 
while, as we have seen, there was nothing too great 
or too small to arrest His eye or interest His mind, 
there is one interest which evidently dominated 
His mind in His watchful observation of natural 
phenomena. That was the ordinary human interest. 
And this is always true of the highest art. The 
painter, the poet, the sculptor, are eminently and 
a cadly human in their approach to Nature; what 
has no reference to human experience and action 
and passion lies outside the scope of her appeal to 
them. <A glance at our Lord’s parables and illustra- 
tions at once reveals this dominant human interest. 
He refers only to those aspects of nature that in 
some more or less definite way intermingle with 
the daily or occasional experience of human beings. 
There was a practical as well as artistic purpose in 
this ; for He was thus able to interest His hearers 
more readily in the higher truths which He was 
anxious to impress upon their minds and to com- 
mend to their sympathies. 

(3) He teaches us to see more than we see, for the 
natural became in His hands a translucent veil 
through which the spiritual poured its light and 
inspiration into the hearts of men. Here art once 
more became handmaid to religion ; and the beauty 
of nature became a vehicle for the higher beauty 
of holiness and truth. The same artistic gift is seen 
in the beautiful, vivid, and balanced form in which 
He clothed His imagery and parabolic teaching. 
His language is wonderfully clear and pictorial and 
apt: the mould into which He runs His illustra- 
tions is in keeping with the simplicity and beauty 
of its content. There is the happiest marriage of 
word and fact, type and antitype, in His teaching. 
This reveals the Master both of material and of ex- 
pression. The earthly forms in which the In- 


carnate Word enshrined His message have caught 


something of His own Eternal quality and beauty, 
and will stand for ever as unique and unforgettable 
as the truth they embody. ‘The words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life’ 
(Jn 6%), 
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NAZARENE.—41. Introductory.—‘ Nazarene’ is 
a descriptive term applied in the Gospels and Acts 
to Jesus and His fellowers, The epithet is also 
regularly applied in the Talmud to Jesus (2 
sun Sanh. 437, 1076; Sota, 47a) and His disciples 
(aqsiun Tuan. 276). As usually understood, ‘ Naza- 
rene’ in the first place meant ‘of [the town of] 
Nazareth,’ and indeed this explicitly appears in 
some pete in the Gospels (e.g. Mk 1° ‘ Jesus 
came trom Nazareth of Galilee,’ Lk 24 etc.) ; but, 
according to Cheyne, the name Nazareth in its 
original significance was the designation not of a 
town but of a district, and ‘ Nazarene’ is primarily 
equivalent to ‘Galilzean’ (see, further, below, and 
art. NAZARETH). 

Sometimes a descriptive clause with &ré followed by the 
place-name appears: e.g. Mt 2111 ‘This is Jesus the prophet 
from Nazareth of Galilee’ (6 270 Nafapid ris Tursdnies); cf. Ac 
1038 ("Incoty roy &rd NaCcepé0). 

2. The two Gr. equivalents of ‘ Nazarene.’—In 
the Greek Test. two words correspond to ‘ Naza- 
rene,’ viz. Natapyvss and Nafwpatos. In WH’s text 


the former occurs in Mk 1% 1047 1487 168, also in Lk 
4°4 (where it may be dependent on the Markan 
source).* In Mt., Jn., Acts (and perhaps originally 
in Lk.), Nagwpaios is exclusively used. Probably 
Nafapnvés was employed in the earliest source, and 
this was given up later for Nafwpaios. 

Nafapnvos is derived from Netapa, like Maydarnv4 from May- 
daaé. The forms Nwfapé, Nalapir, Nalapéd imply Heb. forms 
7783, 13;.t The Talmudic form *s)3 may be derived from 
n si (or its masc.) with’change of 4 to 6 (6). See Dalman, 
Gram, d. Jiid.-Pal. Aram.? p. 152n. The same scholar thinks 
Nefapaios implies a Heb. form ‘7)s3 (connected with a by-form 
of the place-name n7)s}), op. cit. p. 178, n. 2. Does NaCaupecias 
( =°1)s3) represent the dialectical form current in Judaea (ef. esp. 


Jn 1919, Ac 245)? This is possible. For a different view, see 
below. 


The exact relation borne by these two forms 
to one another, as well as the significance to be 
attached to this relationship, raise a difficult pro- 
blem. The points involved come to a head in Mt 
23, where it is stated that the child Jesus was 
brought to Nazareth that ‘it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets, that he should 
be called a Nazarene’ (Na¢wpatos). Of the various 
explanations of this passage that have been pro- 
posed the most important are: (1) those that 
connect it with the Hebrew word nézer (‘ branch,’ 
‘ sprout’) in the Messianic passage, Is 11. (2) The 
interesting view of Hitzig that Nafwpatos (Ac 24°) 
was suggested by ")si in the (unpointed) text of 
Is 49° regarded as=cuwfdueva (‘those who are being 
saved’) in contradistinction to doddvuevo. (1 Co 
18.21 «them that are perishing’). Later the word 
‘msi was taken to be a singular to correspond with 
the parallel tay (‘servant’), and applied to Jesus 
(with a play upon the place-name Nazareth). This 
is very ingenious, but hardly convincing. It would 
be better to suppose that the (unpointed) “is: of 
the passage was read "\s3, the Heb. form implied, 
as Dalman thinks, by Nafwpaios, and applied by 
Jewish-Christian exegesis to Jesus.{ (3) Cheyne§ 
doubts whether Nazareth was ‘ originally the name 
of a town (or village) at all.’ The earlier and more 
correct form of the word is Nazara, implying a 
Heb. form ¥3 (or 4733, also desiderated by the 
Talmudie 7333): and this again is a by-form of the 
same word which enters into the second element 
of the name Gennesar (Gennesaret). This Nazara is 
really a name of Galilee, and Nafwpatos= Galilean. 
The word of the ‘prophets’ referred to in Mt 27 
becomes, on this view, Is 9!* (‘the land of Zebulun, 
and the land of Naphtali . . . Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles’) rather than Is 111. 

It seems clear from the NT data that the term 
‘Nazarene’ was an early designation applied to 
Jesus and His disciples generally. It thus was the 
Jewish (Oriental) equivalent of the specifically 
Gentile term ‘Christian.’ ‘Nazarene’ was not the 
title given by the Christians of Palestine to them- 
selves, but by others outside the Christian fellow- 
ship. The names for, and used by, themselves 
were much more probably such as ‘believers,’ || 

* Tt occurs again only in Lk 2419, where, however, the reading 
is doubtful (AD read Nafwpaios). 

+ Cf. such forms as ND7¥ (1 K 179) in Bibl. Hebrew. 

+ The verse so interpreted would run: ‘It is too light a thing 
that thou shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes of 
Jacob, and (shouldest be) the Nazarene ("7)8)) to restore Israel ; 
I will also give thee for a light of the Gentiles,’ etc. This is one 
of the Servant-passages which was undoubtedly applied to 
Jesus in early Jewish-Christian circles. Cf. Lk 252. 

§ Developing a theory suggested by Neubauer and Gratz. 
See EBi, col. 3360, s.v. ‘ Nazareth.’ 

|| See FarrH. It is always important to distinguish the names 
used by a body of itself from those given by outsiders. Another 
case is probably ‘ Pharisees,’ Heb. 0°¥75 = (?) ‘separatists.’ 
Their own name for themselves in the earlier period may have 
been hdsidim, ‘pious’: later, such terms as 0% ‘ wise,’ 11 7n 
D2n,72n ‘colleague,’ were used. Cf. also remark on Ebionites 
at end of article. 
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‘brethren’ (e.g. Ac 9°°), ‘saints’ (v.°, ete.), ‘elect.’ 
In time ‘Nazarene’ seems to have acquired a 
somewhat contemptuous or, at any rate, hostile 
nuance (cf. Jn 14%). The followers of ‘ the Nazarene’ 
had evidently been made to feel the reproach 
of the alleged Galilean origin of their Messiah.* 
Moved by these influences, the Jewish-Christians 
seem to have transformed the title Nafapnvos— 
which had now become in the mouths of their 
opponents an opprobrious one—into the honorific one 
Nafwpatos, and to have substituted the latter for 
the former. In this way, at any rate, Mt. seems 
to turn the edge of the reproach levelled at the 
Christian Messiah in the characteristically Jewish- 
Palestinian designation of Jesus as ‘the Nazarene’ 
(asi37 ww). Assuming, then, that the term Nafwpaios 
is an honorific title educed in this way by the Jewish- 
Christians themselves, it remains to elucidate the 
process by which the form was arrived at, and its 
exact significance. 

Nafwpatos may be a Greek form of ndzird (xs3),t 
the Aram. equivalent of the Heb. Messianic term 
ay3_ ‘Branch’ or ‘Shoot.’ The selection of this 
particular Messianic term was dictated by the 
necessity of finding a counter-term to Nagapnvds. 
Nafwpatos is thus an honorific title given by the 
disciples themselves to Jesus, and expresses the 
conviction that He was the nezger of Is 11'—the 
‘Branch’ of Messianic Prophecy. Its application 
to members of the Christian community naturally 
followed. See also following article. 

3. ‘ Nazarene’ as a community-designation.—It 
is clear not only from Ac 24° but also from Mt 2” 
that the Christian communities of Palestine, and 
even outsiders, at first bore the name of ‘ Naza- 
renes.. The writer of Mt 2” evidently belonged 
to a community so designated. The name is, of 
course, specifically Jewish, and it remained the 
characteristic Oriental-Jewish term for Christians 


generally (e.g. in the Talmud), though primarily it | 


was the Jewish Christians of Palestine who were 
thought of. An interesting piece of early evidence 
of this usage has in recent years come to light 
in the Paiestinian recensiont of the Shemoneh 
Esreh. As is well known, the 12th of these 
‘Benedictions’ contains the famous imprecation 
on ‘slanderers’ or ‘heretics.’ In the Palestinian 
version an explicit reference is made to ‘ Nazar- 
enes and Sectaries’ (mintim).§ Though the clause 
containing these words may not belong to the 
earliest form of the prayer (early 2nd cent. A.D.), it 
is, at any rate, not very much later. Jerome (Ep. 
112) makes allusion to the use of this ‘cursing’ 
rayer in the Jewish synagogues throughout the 
ast. 

A Jewish-Christian sect of ‘Nazarenes’ is re- 
ferred to both by Jerome and Epiphanius. They 
are apparently to be distinguished from the Ebion- 
ites, though very little exact information is extant 
concerning them. || 

* The Galilean population seems to have been by no means 
strict in carrying out certain legal enactments regarded’as im- 
portant by the Rabbis. A feeling of distrust, if not of con- 
tempt, of the Galilean population seems to have prevailed in 
Rabbinical circles. For a full and minute investigation of the 
relevant data, see the valuable monograph of A. Biichler (Der 
gee ‘Am-ha-ares des zweiten Jahrhunderts, Vienna, 

t Or rather the adjectival form of this, 8’71¥3. The Aram. 

ahs 
word N7}83 is guaranteed by the Syr. 50 el Torte (Heb. 
T¥3); see Payne-Smith, Thes. col. 2443. 

t Discovered by Prof. 8S. Schechter among the Cairo Genizah 

mae and published by him in the JQR, vol. x. [1898] pp. 654- 


§ See, further, an art. by the present writer in Church and 
Synagogue, vol. v. [1903] p. 167 ff. (‘The Jewish Prayer against 
Heretics’). 

|| Possibly ‘Ebionites’ (Heb. 073/18 =‘ poor men’) was a 
more general term, and may have been given by Jewish-Chris- 
tians to themselves. See art. EBIONISM. 
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LITERATURE.—The artt. ‘ Nazareth,’ ‘ Nazarene’ in Hastings’ 
DB, the EBi, and JE ; ‘ Nazareth’ (by Guthe) in PRE ® and in 
Hamburger’s RE; the Comm. on Mt 223 (esp. Zahn, 1903); 
J. Halévy, Htudes Evangéliques, vol. i. p. 281f. (on NaCupasos + 
6 most valuable and suggestive essay. Halévy suggests the 
derivation of Nawpaio: from the Aram. word adopted above) ; 
Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 1868; Biesenthal on’ Mt 223 
(Sacred Lit. 1859). The bizarre theory as to the existence of 
pre-Christian ‘Nazarenes’ set forth by W. B. Smith, Der vor- 
christliche Jesus (1906), does not call for discussion here. 

G. H. Box. 

NAZARETH (Natapd, Natapdr, Nafapéd, Nafapér). 
—The town of Nazareth, the modern en-Ndsira, 
was situated in Lower Galilee, 53 miles almost due 
west of Mount Tabor, and nearly as far in a south- 
westerly direction from Kefr Kenna, the site that 
is usually identified with Cana of Galilee. The 
road that ascends from the latter place winds 
through the high valley in which Nazareth lies, 
and divides a short distance south of the town, the 
south-eastern branch finding its way to Jezreel, 
and thence down the valley to Beth-shean and the 
Jordan, the western crossing the low pass of the 
Samaritan hills, by ancient Megiddo, to join eventu- 
ally the great trunk road north and south, on the 
plain by the sea. The town itself, however, lay 
retired from the great highways of commerce, 
though within easy reach, almost within sight of 
them; and its secluded position explains the 
absence of any mention of Nazareth in the OT or 
Josephus. The modern village, with a population 
of seven or eight thousand, clings to the foot of the 
hill. But the ancient town seems to have spread 
considerably higher up the slope, and from ‘the 
brow of the hill on which the city was built’ 
(Lk 4”), 1600 ft. above the level of the sea, one of 
the finest views in Palestine is said to be obtained, 
embracing on the one side the valley of the Jordan 
and the mountains of Gilead, and on the other the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. * 

That in our Lord’s time Nazareth was a place of 
considerable importance is indicated by the fact 
that it is always referred to in the NT as a city 
(rots, Mt 2”, Lk 176 2 9%) not a village (kwum). 
It was in touch with, but not harassed by the 
currents of popular, commercial, or political life. 
And there appears to be no real justification for 
the belief that Nazareth or its people were in 
any sense insignificant or despised.| The words of 
Nathanael (Jn 1°), which have given currency to 
this view, are perhaps misunderstood. He must 
himself have shared the universally accepted belief 
that the Christ could come only from Bethlehem 
(cf. Mt 2°, Jn 7%); and if his language is intended 
to express disdain, it isno more than that of the 
polished town-dweller for the uncultivated rural 
population who know nothing of his artificial rules 
of propriety and manners. As to the Athenian 
every native of Boeotia was a dullard, so to the 
refined Aabitwé of Jerusalem the rustic of Galilee 
may well have appeared uncouth and contemptible. 
These characteristics might not improbably have 
become accentuated in the case of Nazareth, owing 
to its withdrawn position in a self-contained upland 
valley. Under any circumstances Nathanael’s 
words bear witness only to a personal opinion, 
and are no evidence of a widespread or general 
belief. 

With the exception of the events of the early 
ministry recorded in Lk 4), the direct references 
to Nazareth in the Gospels are all associated 
with the birth and boyhood of Jesus. It was to 
Nazareth that the angel Gabriel was sent, to Mary 


'* For a description of Nazareth and its site see G. A. Smith, 
HGHL, London, 1894, p. 432 ff. ; Baedeker’s Palestine; PEK 
Memoirs, i. pp. 262 f., 275-79, 328 f.; A. P. Stanley, SP, London, 
1860, p. 365 ff.; cf. W. Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels, 
Oxford, 1903, p. 49 f., with plates; Ramsay, Education of Christ, 
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+ See especially Selah Merrill, Galilee in the Time of Christ, 
London, 1886, chs, xvii. xviii. 
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His mother (Lk 1**); and thither His parents came 
to find a home after the flight into Egypt (Mt 2). 
From, Nazareth they journeyed into Judea for 
the purpose of the Roman enrolment (Lk 25), re- 
turning to the same city when the requirements of 
the Jewish law for the purification of Mary had 
been satisfied (2°). Twelve years later a similar 


visit to Jerusalem, in accordance with His parents’ 


annual practice (2%), and return to Nazareth (v.°), 
make it evident that the home during this period 
had been at the latter town. On the occasion of 
His baptism, it is from Nazareth that, according to 
St. Mark (1°), Christ came to the Jordan ; the other 
Synoptists merely state that the journey was made 
from Galilee (Mt 31%), or name no place (Lk 374). 
His early life, therefore, was spent at Nazareth, 
and only in consequence of the opposition aroused 
by His preaching in the synagogue and the 
murderous attempt upon His life (Lk 4%) did 
He abandon Nazareth and take up His abode at 
Capernaum (Mt 4%). Thenceforward He does not 
appear to have visited, or to have had any direct 
relations with, His former home. Its name, 
however, continued to cling to Him, and by that 
designation He is known to the ‘multitudes’ at 
Jerusalem at the Passover, the stranger-pilgrims 
from Galilee His native province (Mt 21"). Philip 
uses the name when he calls Nathanael to Jesus 
(Jn 1**); and later in the history it is employed by 
Peter at Cesarea (Ac 10%) as a well-known title 
with which Gentiles also would be familiar. 


The precise form of the word and its signification are alike 
uncertain. In two passages (Mt 413, Lk 416) the oldest MSS read 
Neaf«pa, and are followed by all recent editors. Elsewhere in 
the Synoptic Gospels WH print Naf«pir, with the exception of 
Mt 2111 (Nafap28), Tischendorf reads Nefwid consistently in all 
passages of Matthew and Luke (except Nefape, asabove), adding 
with reference to the usage of the latter a note (on Lk 126) that 
on a comparison of all the instances in which the name occurs 
in St. Luke, including Ac 1038, the decision must be that the 
Evangelist wrote Nafapé0 not Nef«pir, a variable usage between 
the two forms being inconceivable.* In Mark and John the 
form Nef«pic and in Acts Naf«pé0 is accepted by all with the 
more ancient MSS; and in Mk 19 the form Nef«pas is found in 
AP. Dr. Hort also states thatineight out of the eleven passages 
in the Gospels the Codex Sangallensis has Naf«pet, but that the 
form ‘has little other attestation.’ It would seem probable 
that the variations in spelling, where they are not merely acci- 
dental, are due to local or dialectic peculiarities,+ and are to be 
ascribed to the transmitters of the tradition or the copyists of 
the documents rather than to the original authors. 

The adjective also appears in two differentforms. The Second 
Gospel uses only Nafapaves (Mk 1%4 1047 1467 166) ; Matthew and 
John have always Nafapaios (Mt 223 2671, Jn 185.7 1919), St. Luke 
has both in his Gospel (-pxvos, 434 2419 ; -paios, 1837), but in the 
Acts only Nafapocios (222 36 410 614 228 245 969). In no instance is 
there any important difference of reading. Neither the noun 
nor the adjective is found in the Epistles or the Book of Revela- 
tion. 

There is no agreement, again, with regard to the meaning or 
derivation of the name. St. Matthew sees in the return to 
Nazareth a fulfilment of the prophecy of Is 11! (‘a branch 
(nézer) out of his roots shall bear fruit’), thus connecting 
Nazareth with the Hebrew  ¥3 ‘shoot,’ ‘sprout’; and some 
haye therefore supposed that the name was given to the town 
in reminiscence of Isaiah’s language, and on account of the 
Such an origin of 
the term is perhaps not impossible, although it hardly com- 
mends itself as probable ; and of course no such thought was in 
the mind of the writer, or is intended to be suggested by his 
words. Others have sought a connexion with the root %s3 
in the sense of keeping watch or guard ; e.g. Dr. Swete would 
follow Delitzsch and Dalman in explaining Nazareth to mean 
‘watch-tower.’ § This would imply either that the town itself 


* “valuper, c.NBKLXII al permu e q. Conlatis omnibus hujus 
evangelii locis (quibus accedit Ac 1038 -e) NBCDE) Lucam 
vaCeoel scripsisse statuendum est non vateper, nisi quod 4 16 
formam eum vafapa adhibuisse suadent testes. Inter -e4 enim 
et -er eundem scriptorem fluctuasse incredibile est.’ 

+ Compare shibboleth and sibboleth (Jg 126), 

t Dr. Hort, however, writes :—‘ The evidence (for the spelling 
of the name Nazareth) when tabulated presents little ambiguity. 
Nalace is used at the outset of the Ministry in Mt 1/3 (41%) and 
Lk 1/5 (418) ; Nefapi0 in Mt 1/3 (2111), the only later place in the 
Gospels where the name occurs, and in Acts; and Nefapér 
certainly or probably in all other places’ (New T'estament in 
Greek, Notes on Orthography, p. 160). 

§ See his note on Mk 19; Aram. 7S), n7¥). 
rill, Zoc. cit. p. 122. 
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was on the top of the hill, or that it took its name from the hill 
on the slopes or at the foot of which it stood ; the former would 
seem to be contrary to fact, and the latter improbable. It 
would be preferable to understand the word in a passive sense 
from 153, to preserve, protect (Old Aram. 13, Assyr. nasdéru),* 
so that Nazareth is the town secluded, protected, and the name 
describes its position in a valley surrounded by hills. The word 
might also be explained as a Niphal participle of ¥, Ws, with 
the same meaning of ‘confined,’ ‘shut in’; compare the adjec- 
tivalform Nefwpaios. Heb. or Aram, ¥, however, usually becomes 


¢ in Greek, ¢.g. ]¥¥= adv, Bidv, MNIS=2x6ad6, TDSN=Mao- 
cux, Macongé, etc. ; or a dental, ¢.g. N¥=Tipos. But ays is 
represented by Zoyope in Gn 1310, A derivation from 3, 
denom. of 1°13, has also been suggested ; Nazareth would then 
be ‘the town of the Nazirites,’ 7°11 becomes in the Greek of 
the Septuagint voip, vefipaios. Compare the modern name of 
the town en-Nasira. The latter, however, is more likely to be 
a conscious or unconscious assimilation of the sound and per- 
haps the spelling to a well-known descriptive title. See also 
preceding article. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the references given above, the 
articles in the Bible Dictionaries may be consulted ; add Edward 
Robinson, BRP, London, 1841, iii. pp. 183-200 ; A. Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, London, 1883, i. pp. 145- 
148, 456f.; Cunningham Geikie, Holy Land and the Bible, 
London, 1887, ch. xxxix. ; G. le Hardy, Hist. de Nazareth et de 
Ses sanctuaires, Paris, 1905. A. S. GEDEN. 


NAZIRITE (Heb. nazir), in AV spelled ‘ Nazar- 
ite,’ means etymologically ‘one separated,” a re- 
ligious devotee. The historical references are in 
Judges (137* the case of Samson) and Am 21”; 
the ‘law of the Nazirite’ is found in Nu6. A com- 
parison of these passages reveals the fact that there 
was considerable difference between the earlier 
and the later type of Nazirite. Samson had been 
‘a Nazirite unto God from his mother’s womb’ (Jg 
161"); his Nazirate was lifelong, and due not to 
any vow, but to the appointment of God (131 * * 7), 
In his case the abstinence from wine, which is 
emphasized in the ‘law of the Nazirite,’ is not 
specified, and the avoidance of contact with the 
dead is apparently excluded. On the other hand, 
great stress is laid on the hair being left unshorn 
even from childhood (vv.** 4). This, which may 
be taken to be the most marked feature of a 
Nazirite in early times, rests upon the belief that 
the hair is part of a man’s vital being, and a 
symbol of his vitality. Thus to let it grow un- 
polled or to offer it in sacrifice was an expression 
of the devotion of the entire manhood to God. 
From the reference in Amos it may be inferred 
that the Nazirites formed a numerous class in the 
8th cent., and that abstinence from wine was then a 
marked feature in their outward life. According 
to W. R. Smith (Prophets of Isr. 84), this prohibi- 
tion ‘was undoubtedly a religious protest against 
Canaanite civilization in favour of the simple life 
of ancient times. This appears most clearly in 
the case of the Rechabites, who had received from 
their father Jonadab the double precept never to 
drink wine and never to give up their wandering 
pastoral life for a residence in cities (Jer 31).’ 

The ‘Jaw of the Nazirite’ describes the obliga- 
tions of the Nazirite, the ceremonies to be observed 
on the accidental interruption of his vow, and the 
sacrifices to be offered at its termination. It is 
clear that the vow is now contemplated as one 
which might be taken for a specified time only. A 
passage in Josephus (BJ Il. xv. 1) suggests that in 
his time thirty days was regarded as the minimum 
duration of the vow. It included three points: . 
abstinence from intoxicating drink of every kind, 
and from the fruit of the vine in any form, 
avoidance of all contact with the dead, and the 
letting the hair grow with a view to offering it on 
the sacred fire (Nu 638). Accidental defilement 
was followed by seven days) of uncleanness, after 
which the period recommenced, and the vow was 

* Cf. G. A. Cooke, North Semitie Inscriptions, pp. 185, 189 ; 
Oaf. Heb. Lex. 8.v. 18, 
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renewed with elaborate and costly rites. In like 
manner the termination of the vow is marked by 
offerings and libations, and specially by the shavy- 
ing of the hair ‘at the door of the tent of meet- 
ing,’ followed by its being ‘ put on the fire which 
is under the sacrifice of peace-offerings’ (vv.1-”°). 
‘After that the Nazirite may drink wine.’ ‘It 
appears most probable that the combination of 
observances in the law is not ancient, that in the 
regulations for the Nazirite of later times we see a 
fusion of several originally distinct customs, which, 
like many others, had lost much, and, in some 
cases, all of their original meaning’ (G. B. Gray, 
ad loc.). ‘Through this change, however, it lost 
its value; in old times it was Jehovah who raised 
up the Nazirites as He did the prophets. These 
were men of God, ensamples of the genuine Israelite 
God-pleasing life, and therefore of great signifi- 
cance for the whole people. Under the Law the 
Nazirate had sunk to a private practice of asceti- 
cism, through which the individual obtains favour 
from God’ (Benzinger). 

Later allusions to the practice of the Nazirite 
vow are found in 1 Mac 3”, and in Jos. Ant. XIX. 
vi. 1, BJ Ul. xv. 1 (case of Berenice). John the 
Baptist, in some respects at least, resembled the 
Nazirites (Lk 1%; cf. the account of James the 
Just in Eus. HH 11. xxiii. 3). It has been supposed 
by some that the vow taken by St. Paul at 
Cenchrez, and discharged by him at the Temple, 
was Nazirite in its character (Ac 1818, ef. 2123-28) ; 
but the information given in the Acts is not 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion (see Knowling, 
ad loc., in Hapos. Gr. Test.). 


LiTERATURE.—Spencer, de Leg. Heb. mt. i. 6; G. B. Gray, 
‘Numbers’ in Internat. Crit. Com.; W. R. Smith, Prophets, 
p. 84f., RS? p. 332f.; W. R. Harper, ‘Amos and Hosea’ in 
Internat. Crit. Com. p. liff., 56f.; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. pp. 
429 ff.; art. ‘ Nazirite’ in Hastings’ DB. C, A. ScoTT. 


NECESSITY.— We exclude from this article all 
problems not directly raised by the Four Gospels. 

4. Necessity and the Divine nature. — Meta- 

hysicians distinguish between (1) contingent ex- 
istence, and (2) necessary existence. A thing 
exists contingently, of which the beginning or 
end or change can be conceived. A thing exists 
necessarily, of which neither the beginning, nor 
the end, nor the change can be conceived. The 
Universe exists contingently, for we can imagine 
its annihilation ; the laws of Nature also exist 
contingently, for we can imagine them altered. 
On the other hand, the laws of Reason, of Mathe- 
matics, and of (fundamental) Morality exist neces- 
sarily, for we can imagine no beginning or end or 
change in them. 

Thus there never was, or will be, or could be, a time when 
things which are equal to the same thing could be wnequal to 
one another. Nor can we imagine a time, or a world, in which 
cruelty would be other than odious, and lying other than con- 
temptible. If cruelty and deceit were seated on the throne of 
the universe, they would still be what they are, odious and 
contemptible ; and benevolence and truth, their opposites, 
would still be what they are, admirable and praiseworthy. 
Time and the vicissitudes of things can make no difference to 
the laws of Reason and the Moral Law. These are eternally 
and immutably true,—true not only to the human mind, but to 
every rational mind that does or can exist; valid not only in 
this universe but in all possible universes. 

There exists, therefore, a body of eternal and 
necessary truth. But this conception of necessary 
truth carries with it the further conception of 
necessary Being, or necessary Substance. A truth 


cannot exist as it were ‘in the air,’ or in an| 


infinite void: it must be true to some mind. 
And since the truths in question are independent 
of all created minds, there must exist some 
Eternal Uncreated Mind, to which these truths 
are eternally true. Moreover, since the truths are 
partly moral truths, this Mind must be moral, or, 
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to use the language of religion, holy. Now it is 
obvious that to this Infinite Mind the predicate 
of necessary existence belongs in a higher degree 
than it belongs to what is called necessary truth. 
The laws or truths which are called necessary 
derive their necessary character from the fact 
that they are the laws of His Mind; but He, the 
Ultimate and Absolute Mind itself, exists with 
a degree of necessity transcending theirs. They 
inhere in Him, not He in them, and consequently 
He,. the Infinite, Absolute, Ultimate Substance, 
is not only necessarily existent, but also  se/f- 
exrstent. 

The self-existence, or necessary existence, of the 
One True, Living, Personal God is a fundamental 
doctrine of Scripture. It was taught, according 
to the traditional exegesis of Ex 3", to Moses at 
the bush, and our Lord endorsed this view of 
the meaning of the Mosaic revelation (Jn 8%). 
According to the Johannine theology (with which 
the Pauline is in essential agreement), necessary 
existence belongs primarily and originally to the 
Father, who is emphatically 6 66s (with the 
article), and the Living One (6 {év rarip, Jn 6°”). 
To Jesus also, as consubstantial Son, belongs 
eternal and necessary existence (8°8). He has ‘life 
in himself’ (5**), and is to creatures ‘the resurrec- 
tion and the life’ (11%). Yet He has this ‘life in 
himself’ by derivation from the Father (5% 6°7), 
and consequently is (in this aspect) an Effect, of 
which the Father is the Cawse.* 

2. Necessity and the Divine freedom. — The 
Divine freedom, though absolute in the sense 
that God is free to achieve all that is possible, 
is limited by the laws of necessary truth and 
necessary substance as defined in §4. Thus, since 
the laws of Reason are eternally valid, He can- 
not achieve the essentially irrational, or (what 
is really the same thing) the essentially im- 
possible. For instance, He cannot annihilate the 
past, or make the angles of a plane triangle wn- 
equal to two right angles. Similarly, since He is 
a necessary Substance, He cannot will His own 
annihilation ; and since He is the supreme neces- 
sary Good (Mk 1018), He cannot cease to be good, 
or will what is evil. 

The necessary character of the Divine perfections is fully 
recognized in Scripture t (Ps 10224-27, Mal 36, Nu 2319, He 138, 
Ja 117), as also is the doctrine that God’s freedom is limited by 
His character. All that is worthy of Him, He can perform, but 
deceit, cruelty, and injustice are to Him impossible (Gn 1825, 
Job 8? etc.). 

3. Necessity and the laws of Nature.—It is an 
important corollary of the Divine freedom, that 
the laws of Nature do not possess immutable and 
necessary validity. So far from Nature being 
a self-contained system of blind, inexorable, 
materialistically determined forces, it is a realm 
of Providence, in which a Being friendly to man 
guides the course of events providentially, with 
the object of securing ultimately to each individual 
his proper good (Mt 10?°*-), ’ 


In both Testaments the laws and operations of Nature are 
regarded as expressions of Jehovah’s free will (Gn 1, Ps 104, 
Job 26, Mt 545 626f. etc.), and consequently as capable of being 
providentially or miraculously interfered with (Ex 3-15, etc.). 
The NT lays particular stress upon Christ’s control over the 
forces of Nature (Jn 2111, Mt 1422ff etc. ; see esp. Lk 825 ‘Who 
then is this that commandeth even the winds and water, and 
they obey him ?’). 


4 Necessity and human affairs.—The recogni- 
tion of God as the sole Absolute and Ultimate 
Being, excludes the heathen conception of an in- 
scrutable Fate or Necessity (dvdyxn) to which 
gods and men are subject, but it does not of it- 


* Quite Scriptural, therefore, is the Greek theology which 
regards the Father as «/70s, and the Son and Spirit as aimarc, 

t The perfections of the Son of God have the same necessary 
character as those of the Father (see He 138). 
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self exclude the doctrine of Theological Deter- 
minism as taught by Calvin. The advocates of 
this view can appeal plausibly to a considerable 
number of NT passages. 

" Thus there are texts which teach that the general course of 
events is predetermined from eternity (Eph 14 311, 2 Ti 19, 
Tit 12, 1 P 120 etc.), and others which seem to deny human 
freedom of choice. Most of these are in the Fourth Gospel ; 
see, ¢.g., Jn 637 * All that the Father giveth me shall come unto 
me’ (cf. 69); 644 ‘No man can come unto me, except the Father 
draw him’ (Azton «irov); 1028 ‘they shall never perish, and no 
one shall snatch them out of my hand’; 1239 ‘for this cause 
they could not believe, for that Isaiah saith again, He hath 
blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart’; 179 ‘I pray for 
them, I pray not for the world’; 1712‘ not one of them perished, 
but the son of perdition, that the scripture might be fulfilled’ 
(cf. 1318 1712, Mt 2624), Even in the Synoptics we have Mt 1311f. 
‘unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, but to them it is not given,’ etc. ; 187 ‘it must needs be 
that offences come’ (avéyxn yap tory tAlely re cxcvdurux); see 
also 246 and 2674, 


But these passages of deterministic tendency are 
balanced by others of opposite import. 


- Thus Christ’s invitation to be saved is addressed not to selected 
individuals, but to all men : ‘Come unto me, ail ye that labour 
and are heavy laden’ (Mt 1128); ‘it is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish’ 
(1814) ; ‘ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto myself’ 
(Jn 1282) ; cf. 1 Ti 24 ‘God will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth.’ 


Since, however, some reject God’s benevolent pur- 

ose, and refuse to be saved (Mt 25! 2674, Jn 17?2), 
it follows that the human will is free, and that 
the apparently deterministic passages of Scripture 
must be so interpreted as to leave room for human 
freedom. We are led, therefore, to some such view 
as this, that only the main events of human history 
are absolutely determined beforehand. The persons 
by whom, and the times when, the Divine purposes 
are to be realized, are not predetermined absolutely, 
but only conditionally. Thus God willed condi- 
tionally that the Chosen People should play the 
leading part in winning the world to the gospel 
of Christ (Is 60-62, etc.), but, when they proved 
unfaithful, the Gentiles were called (Mt 217 8". 2 
ete.). Similarly the time of the Last Judgment is 
not fixed absolutely, but only conditionally (Mk 
13% compared with 2 P 3% RVm). Applying the 
same principle to the interpretation of the ap- 
parently deterministic passages quoted above, we 
conclude that Eph 14 3" etc. refer mainly to con- 
ditional predetermination ; that ‘all that the 
Father giveth me’ (Jn 6°’) are simply those whom 
the Father foresaw would be genuine believers ; 
that the statement that ‘no one (i.e. no hostile 
power) shall snatch them out of my hand’ (10?) 
does not preclude the possibility that they may 
snatch themselves out of Christ’s hand by unfaith- 
fulness ; that the ‘drawing’ of the Father (6*) is 
the attraction of Divine Love, not the Irresistible 
Call of Calvinism; that the ‘I pray not for the 
world’ of Jn 17° is to be read in the light of 17%, 
that the ‘blinding’ and ‘hardening’ of 12” are a 
py for past sin; and that even the case of 

udas was not one of individual predestination. 
The general poses bearing upon the case of 
Judas is laid down in Mt 187 ‘ Woe unto the world 
because of oceasions of stumbling! for it must 
needs be that the occasions come ; Sat woe to that 
man through whom the occasion cometh.’ That is 
to say, in a wicked world great crimes are morally 
certain to be committed, but there is no need for 
any individual to commit them, therefore woe to 
that individual by whom they are committed. To 
apply this to the case of Judas—the world being 
what it was, alienated from God and full of 
treachery and malice, some one was morally certain 
to betray Jesus to death. But that some one need 
not have been Judas. He freely undertook the evil 
business, and therefore his condemnation is just 
(Mt 26%), 


5. The predetermination of the events of 
Christ’s life.—Much stress is laid by the Fourth 
Evangelist on the predetermination of the events 
of Christ’s life, even with regard to such details as 
their precise dates and incidental circumstances. 


See, e.g., Jn 24 ‘Mine hour (for changing the water into wine) is 
not yet come’ [it came a few minutes later]; 78 ‘I go not [yet] 
up unto this feast, because my time is not yet fulfilled’ [it was 
fulfilled a few days afterwards] ; 730 ‘no man laid his hand on 
him, because his hour was not yet come’ (cf. 820); 1223 ‘ the 
hour is come that the Son of Man should be glorified’ [by death] ; 
1227 ‘for this cause came I unto this hour’ [of my death]; 131 
‘knowing that his hour was come that he should depart out of 
this world unto the Father’; 171 ‘Father, glorify thy Son [by 
death and resurrection], that thy Son may glorify thee.’ Cf. 
Mt 2639. 53, Lk 1388, which imply that the length of Christ’s 
ministry and the time of His death were predetermined ; also th» 
very strong expression in Lk 2222 ‘the Son of man indeed goeth 
as it hath been determined’ (zaru 70 wpicpévov). In all these 
passages the language is strongly predestinarian, but, for the 
reasons given in the preceding section, the present writer 
holds that conditional predestination is, for the most part, 
meant. 


6. The necessary fulfilment of prophecy.— 
According to the ordinary view, it is the nature 
of the future event that determines the nature of 
the prophecy. But often in the Gospels it is the 
nature of the prophecy that is regarded as deter- 
mining the nature of the future event. This con- 
ception is specially characteristic of the First and 
Fourth Gospels, but it is not peculiar to them. 


In St. Matthew, Christ is born of a virgin at Bethlehem, is 
named Jesus, sojourns in Egypt, resides at Nazareth, migrates to 
Capernaum, heals the sick, speaks in parables, enters Jerusalem 
riding an ass, is deserted by the disciples, is betrayed and put 
to death, ‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
Lord through the prophet’ (ive raxpaty ro pabv dro rod Kupion dice 
T0U TpognTov Aéyovras, z.7.A.: SO, With slight variations of phrase, 
122 215. 23 17 1217 1335 214 2653 ; cf. 251314. 15 2631279), Similarly, 
St. John regards the blindness of Israel as the result of a pro- 
phecy of Isaiah (1239, referring to Is 69); the betrayal of Jesus 
as happening ‘that the scripture (i.e. Ps 419) might be fulfilled ’ 
(ive 4 ypagy rarpwh%); the prevalent hatred of Jesus as coming 
‘to pass that the word may be fulfilled that is written in their 
law [viz. in Ps 3519 694], They hated me without a cause.’ See 
also Jn 1712, where ‘the son of perdition’ perishes ‘that the 
scripture might be fulfilled’; 1924, where the casting of lots is 
necessitated by the prophecy, ‘They parted my garments among 
them’ (Ps 2218); 1936, where the piercing of Christ’s side takes 
place to fulfil Ps 3420, and the refraining from breaking His legs 
to fulal Ex 1246; cf. also 189 and 209, For Synoptic parallels see 
Lk 2426. 44, 


Without entering deeply into the philosophy of 
the question, we may point out that the two views 
in question do not necessarily exclude one another. 
We may suppose that God has a plurality of 
motives for causing or allowing events to happen, 
and that when events have been predicted by a 
duly accredited prophet, one of His motives in 
causing or allowing them to happen, is to maintain 
the credit of the prophet. This, at any rate, seems 
to be the view of the Evangelists, who esteem 
prophecy so highly that they regard a prediction 
once uttered by a prophet as (in a sense) placing 
God under a moral obligation to fulfil it. Jesus 
Himself, on several occasions, acknowledged the 
obligation of fulfilling the ancient prophecies (see 
Mt 26° 167! 214, Jn 198, etc.). 

7. The necessity of means to ends.—The ‘ musts’ 
of Christ, of which there are numerous examples in 
the Gospels, generally refer to the necessity He was 
under (in order to fulfil the purpose of His Incarna- 
tion) to do or to suffer certain things. His original 
purpose to become incarnate, and to redeem the 
world, was freely chosen (Ph 27, 2 Co 8° ete.) ; but 
the choice once made, a whole series of experiences 
(many of them painful and humiliating) became 
necessary. 

As a child of twelve, He was already conscious, according to 
one interpretation of Lk 249 (see RVm), of the necessity of being 
about His Father’s business, and the same idea frequently recurs 
during the ministry. Almost at the beginning of it He declares 
to Nicodemus that His purpose to give eternal life to believers 


can be achieved only by His death: ‘As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must (3) the Son of Man be 
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lifted up’ (Jn 314).* He frequently declared the necessity He 
was under of working during the appointed time—‘ We must 
(57) work the works of him that sent me, while it is day : the 
night cometh, when no man can work’ (Jn 94); ‘ Howbeit I must 
(e:) go on my way to-day, and to-morrow, and the day following, 
for it cannot be (dx évdéyeras) that a prophet perish out of Jeru- 
salem’ (Lk 1333); ‘My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me, and to accomplish his work’ (Jn 434, cf. 517-19 ete.). His 
visit to Zaccheus was determined by a redemptive purpose 
(Lk 195 ‘to-day I must (d«:) abide at thy house.’ From the time 
of Peter’s confession at Cwsarea Philippi, intimations of the 
necessity of the Passion and Resurrection become more frequent ; 
‘From that time began Jesus to show unto his disciples how 
that he must (3«,) go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of 
the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and the 
third day be raised up’ (Mt 1621); ‘ but first must (5«) he suffer 
many things, and be rejected of this generation’ (Lk 172); 
‘Behoved it not (sd%'¢5«:) the Christ to suffer these things, and 
to enter into his glory?’ (2426), 

Corresponding to Christ’s obligation of doing and 
suffering all that is necessary for man’s salvation, 
is man’s obligation of appropriating (if he would be 
saved) the necessary means. Frequent stress is laid 
upon the latter obligation in the Gospels: see, ¢.g., 
Mt 4!” (the necessity of repentance), 18% (of conver- 
sion), 227 (of love), Jn 3° (of baptism), 6°% (of the 
Holy Supper), 154 (of abiding in Christ), ete. 

LITERATURE.—See under FREE Wiut, and add W. James, 
‘Necessary Truths’ in Principles of Psychology, ii. 617 ff. ; 
Boutroux, La contingence des lois de la natwre; J. Edwards, 
Freedom of the Will; Momerie, Personality ; Martineau, Study 
of Religion, bk. iii. ch. 2; Lotze, Microcosmus, i. 144 ff. ; Sturt, 
Personal Idealism (iii.); A. Moore, Essays (vii.); J. S. Mill, 
Hamilton's Philosophy Examined (xxvi.), and Logie, bk. vi. ch. 2. 

C. HARRIS. 

NECK.—(1) In the embrace of family salutation 
the smooth part of the neck below the ear is the 
part that is kissed, first on one side and then on 
the other (Lk 15”). This is implied in Hebrew 
‘by the use of the dual form (Gn 46”). (2) Prisoners 
and those condemned to punishment had the chain 
attached to a metal ring around the neck (Lk 17”). 
(3) It was on the neck of the oxen that the yoke 


was placed in ploughing. The freedom from all 
other bondage, which is conferred and naturalized 
by the grace of Christ, is conditioned by the yoke of 


service to Him (Mt 11% %), G. M. MACKIE. 

NEEDLE.—Although the needle is of prehistoric 
origin, having been made out of fish bones before 
the discovery of bronze, it is mentioned only in one 
passage in the Bible: ‘It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle,’ ete. (Mt 19% || Mk 
10%, Lk 185), The eye of a needle is, in Hebrew 
and Greek, called simply ‘the hole,’ but in later 
Arabic it is also called ‘the eye.” Thus one modern 
Arab poet (Mej. Ad. ii. 231) asks, ‘ What animal 
has its hoof in its head, and its eye in its tail?’ 
and another (7d. iii. 273) speaks of ‘the eye which 
never tastes of sleep and is never filled with tears.’ 
The needle is often used as a symbol of self- 
neglect, in that it clothes all the world and itself 
remains naked (Burckhardt, 563). 

The phrase cited above from the Gospels was 
used in the schools, with the substitution of an 
elephant for a camel, to express something which 
does not happen. Thusin Baba Mezia, 386, in the 
course of a discussion on dreams and their inter- 
pretation, R. Shesheth says to R. Amram, who 
had tried to convince him of something incredible : 
‘Perhaps you are from Pumbeditha [where there 
flourished a famous academy of the Babylonian 
Rabbis], where they can drive an elephant through 
the eye of a needle’—thatis, can prove that black 
is white. Similarly, Berakhoth, 550: ‘No one ever 
saw a golden palm, nor an elephant entering the eye 
of a needle.’ For other occurrences of the phrase, 
see Buxtorf’s Lex. s.v. xv. T. H. WEIR. 

* Some critics assign this saying to the Evangelist, not to Jesus. 

+ The proposals that have been made to identify the ‘ needle’s 
eye’ with the small door in a large city gate, or to substitute 
‘cable’ (zzmiros) for ‘camel’ (xeunaoc), have nothing in their 


favour. See Hastings’ DB iii. 5058, and Hapos. Times, ix. (1898) 
888, 474; A. Wright, Some N.7'. Problems, 125. 


for so the Heavenl 
| dren (cf. the parable of the Prodigal Son, Lk 15"), 
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NEIGHBOUR.—To the people of Israel, God had 
given the commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself’ (Lv 1918) ; but in their hard- 
ness of heart they had put a limit to it. They had 
deduced from the commandment, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour’—its converse—‘and hate thine 
enemy ’ (Mt 5); and they had made the latter as 
binding as the former. Toa people who regarded 
themselves as the sole recipients of Jehovah’s 
favour, the limitation was not unnatural; but 
with the revelation of God as the universal Father, 
who showers His blessings equally upon all the 
world, just and unjust alike (Mt 5*), the limitation 
must of necessity be swept away. To make men 
like to God was the essential aim of the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ ; and as the love of God 
is limitless, the love of man toman must be no less. 
All His doctrine in reference to man’s treatment of 
his neighbour He summed up in the words, ‘ Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect’ (Mt 5%). ‘Neighbour,’ then, 
upon our Lord’s lips becomes a term synonymous 
with ‘humanity.’ ‘Who is my neighbour?’ asked 
a scribe; and Christ made answer with the parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10*-*7), seeking by a 
picture of pure compassion to shame him of his 
question. ‘ Dost thou ask,’ He seems to say, ‘ who 
thy neighbour is? Set about at once to relieve the 
misery of every one thou meetest. Make thyself 
the neighbour of all who need thy help.’ Tt is to 
be noted that in the application of the parable He 
does not ask which of the three was, but which of 
the three became (yeyovévat, v.°5) neighbour unto 
him that fell among thieves. In the Sermon on 
the Mount He makes the same thing clear by 
direct statement—that ‘neighbour’ includes all the 
world of men, even those who hate and persecute 
us (Mt 5*: 44), 

To the old commandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ Christ gives a new and 
striking form in the words, ‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them’ 
(Mt 73%); and that the all-importance of this rule 
may be made plain, He adds, ‘for this is the law 
and the prophets.’ He thus makes a man’s own 
longing for love and kindness and compassion the 
measure of the treatment which he should extend 
to others. But this love and compassion must not 
be the outcome of any selfish motive. To do good 
to others that we may receive the same again, 
is to miss wholly love’s reward (Mt 5% 47 || Lk 
6°2-84) ; for the joy of love is loving: it is more 
blessed to give than to receive (Ac 20%). To ask 
to our feasts only those who can invite us in return 
is no manifestation of love—is but a bid for earthly 
recompense. To obtain God’s blessing we must 
invite the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, 
who can give nought in return (Lk 14-44), The 
presupposition of our Lord’s teaching, then, is this, 
that love is its own reward, that to lose one’s life 
for love’s sake is to find it (Mt 10% || 16%, Mk 8*, 
Lk 9%). The true servant of the Kingdom, there- 
fore, must be ever ready to give unstintingly and 
ungrudgingly of all that he has and is; and even 
to those who would take from him by violence he 
must offer no resistance (Mt 5*-4?), 

It follows naturally that the Christian must be 
as ready to forgive as to give. When a brother 
seeks forgiveness, it must be granted gladly, even 
unto seventy times seven (Mt 18?! || Lk 17*-4). 
There can be no refusal of pardon to the penitent, 
Father treats His erring chil- 


To refuse to remit the offences of others means to 
remain unpardoned by God; for the Heavenly 
Father cannot forgive His children if they will not 
in turn forgive their brethren, who also are His 
children: for thus they cut themselves off from the 
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family of God, exclude themselves from His love 
(Mt 6” 18%), The hatred of a brother becomes a 
sin which cannot be pardoned except it be repented 
of, except the hatred be wiped out and love re- 
stored. The universal Fatherhood of God is thus 
once more the basis of the argument (1 Jn 4% 2! 5), 
And not only towards those who are fellow-subjects 
of the Kingdom is love inculcated : it must extend 
even to those mero are our enemies and the enemies 
of God (Lk 6°”: **) ; for Christ came to seek and to 
save the lost, and the Christian must follow in his 
Master’s steps. Yet, on the other hand, forgive- 
ness must in no case flow from mere weak benevo- 
lence which foregoes revenge for injury, and leaves 
the matter there. An entrance must be won for 
ardon into the heart of the offender before the 
Difaaan’s work is done; for pardon must be 
accepted as well as granted. It is not for his own 
but for his brother’s sake that a man must for- 
give; and forgiveness is spiritually useless to the 
offender unless he repent of his offence. To win 
souls for God’s Kingdom is the Christian’s noblest 
work, and it is to that end that his whole treat- 
ment of his neighbour must be directed (Mt 18"). 
Reproof, therefore, must not be wanting. The 
offence must be pointed out, and the sinner urged 
to amendment. In Mt 18%?! (|| Lk 17°*-) a course 
of treatment is prescribed for the impenitent. He 
is to be dealt with privately as a first step ; if that 
fails, in the presence of witnesses; and as a last 
step the Church is to be called in to aid in effecting 
a reconciliation. Only when all has proved vain 
is he to be regarded as a heathen man and a 
publican. But even then love’s offices may not 
cease. The publican and the heathen still remain 
the Christian’s care, are still sharers in the love of 
God. Love must still strive with him, by return- 
ing good for evil, by heaping coals of fire upon his 
head, to win him back to God and love (Mt 5%, 
Ro 12”). When all else has failed, there still 
remains the duty of prayer to God, who in His 
providence may find a way to penitence. 

It follows from the humble self-forgetting atti- 
tude which this implies, that all loveless judgment 
of the weaknesses and sins of others is wholly for- 
bidden. To judge is to usurp the prerogative of 
God, and to bring upon ourselves His condemna- 
tion of our lovelessness (Mt 7!-”). Yet men are 
not to close their eyes to the characters of those 
about them. They must certainly seek to tind the 
best that is in every man, and to draw it to the 
light even as Christ did ; vat to treat the notori- 
ously wicked man as if he were good and upright is 
to make him a cause of offence to others, and at 
the same time to tempt the man himself to greater 
wickedness. To act thus is to cast pearls before 
swine (Mt 7°), There is no more grievous sin 
against love than to disregard or to play upon the 
weaknesses of others. We must jee others’ 
weaknesses that we may avoid offending them and 
causing them to stumble. But that we may be 
able to do this—to help the weak brother and to 
save him from his defects—it is first needful that 
we should be conscious of our own. If our own 
eyes are blinded by the beam of self-righteousness 
and pride, we cannot see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of our brother’s eye (Mt 7% || Lk 6% || Gal 
6). In the very strongest terms our Lord warns 
against the giving of offence to others, even to the 
least. It were better, He says, to suffer the most 
miserable death than so to endanger the salvation 
of another, and sin against God’s love (Mt 18% 7-1), 
In1 Co8 St. Paul treats of the matter in reference 
to a particular instance, pointing out that even 
Christian liberty must be willingly laid aside if it 
im any way tends to hurt the conscience of a 
weaker brother. Love for soulsis so absolutely the 
law of the ime life that it makes right wrong 
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and wrong right. Charity is the greatest virtue 
of all, so that the want of it makes every other 
virtue worthless (1 Co 13). 

To summarize the doctrine, the revelation of the 
new relationship between God and man, and the 
new law which rests thereon, make of love the 
highest principle in life, and make the love of 
God and the love of man one and the same; and 
since love is the divinest element in human nature, 
it must be love’s object to beget and to increase love 
in others. Hence towards all who are our brethren 
in the Lord we must be humble and meek and for- 
giving, ‘in honour preferring one another’ (Ro 
12), seeking greatness not in dominion but in 
service (Mt 2076 27 || Lk 2276) ; for it is ever the over- 
estimate of self that takes offence and causes hate 
(Mk 7??); and to the sinner and the unbeliever who 
are ignorant of love, there is but the greater need 
to make love manifest by unwearying self-sacrifice 
and unceasing kindness; for so the evil in the 
other’s heart will be overcome, and the Divine 
germ of love within him will be fanned into a living 
flame, and he also will become a true son of God 
(Mt 5%8-48 || Lk 678-1 || Ro 1219-21), It is those whose 
whole lives make for peace—the peace that springs 
not from indifference but from love—who shall be 
called the children of God (Mt 5%). 


LITERATURE.—Works on NT Theol. by Beyschlag and by 
Weiss ; the Comm. on the NT, and works on the Parables; J. 
H. Thom, Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ, 330; M. 
Creighton, The Mind of St. Peter, 38. 

W. J. S. MILLER. 


NERI.—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 377. 


NEST.— Orientals, while often indifferent to the 
study and explanation of natural processes, have 
always been attracted by the provisions of instinct 
for the preservation of animal life. They observed 
the home-like motive of rest and safety in the 
selection and construction of birds’ nests (Job 2938, 
Ps 84° 1047, Jer 48% 49!). In the Gospels the 
word tr. ‘nest’ (karacxjvwors) means generally the 
place of night shelter for birds (Mt 8”), or where 
they alight in search of food during the day (13°) *), 
By contrasting His own with the more fortunate 
condition of the birds, Christ intimates that who- 
ever, like the scribe, would follow Him to the 
uttermost, may for His sake have to endure loneli- 
ness, misunderstanding, and rejection. The refer- 
ence to the mustard seed, which in its wild state 
produces a shrub reaching to the seat of a horse’s 
saddle, indicates that power of rapid expansion 
inherent in Christ’s Kingdom which as often sur- 
prised both its friends and its foes. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

NETS.—Nets were in ancient times used not 
only in fishing but in hunting beasts and in _bird- 
catching. In the Gospels they are mentioned only 
in connexion with fishing, which was an important 
industry on the very prolific inland waters of Pales- 
tine. See FisH. Three terms occur. 14. dixrvov 
(perhaps from diet, ‘to cast’), Vulg. rete, is the 
general term, including various kinds of nets. It 
is found in the parallel accounts of the call of the 
disciples (Mt 4° 4, Mk 138-19, Lk 575) always in 
the plural. In St. John’s narrative of the great 
draught of fishes (21% § !) it is found in the sing., 
pear referring to a net of larger size. See 3 

elow. 

2. dudiBrnorpov (which may perhaps be an ad- 
jective, dikrvoyv being understood), a casting-net 
(deriv. du¢iBd\\w, which verb stands, without a 
noun, for the action of the fisherman in using the 
net, Mk 18), bell- or pear-shaped, thrown by hand 
from the shore or from a boat, which was skilfully 
wielded so as to fall upon the water with its cir- 
cular mouth fully extended. The edges, being 
weighted, sank immediately to the bottom, and 
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the fish within the area of the mouth were enclosed. 
This net is still much used in Palestine. The indi- 
vidual skill required in its employment is in point 
if it was with this kind of net in mind that our 
Lord invited the fishermen to become ‘fishers of 
men.’ In the Gospels the word is found only in 
Mt 4'8 and (in the TR) Mk 1% 

3. cayjvn (Lat. [so Vulg.] sagena; French and 
English, ‘seine’), from cdrrw, ‘to load, fill’: a 
drag-net (Mt 13%7 RVm) or sweep-net, often of 
immense size (Manilius, ‘vasta sagena’). Such 
nets have been in use from early times down to 
the present day, and are extensively employed on 
our own coasts, as, for instance, in Cornwall. A 
common way of working the seine is to have one 
end of it attached to the shore, while the other is 
taken seawards by a boat in:a wide circuit, and at 
length brought to land again. The upper side of 
the net is sustained by corks, while the lower, 
being weighted, sweeps along the sea-bottom. The 
ends are gradually noes in till the whole net is 
brought up on the beach, carrying with it all the 
fish in the area through which it has passed. The 
seine may also be worked entirely from a boat or 
boats. In classical Latin this kind of net is ¢alled 
everriculum (verro, ‘to sweep’); ef. Hom. JZ. v. 
487, Alvov mavaypor, a take-all net. cayhvy is found 
in the Gospels only in Mt 13% (tr. ‘ net,’ the word 
‘draw-net’ is not in the Eng. text, but only in the 
AV chapter-heading), where the choice of this 
term instead of dikrvoy or auplBdrnorpov greatly 
strengthens the meaning of the parable. See 
DRAW-NET. It occurs in LXX Is 198, Ezk 265; 
and dudlBdyorpov and cayivn are mentioned to- 
gether in Hab 1. 


LITERATURE.—R. Flint, Christ's Kingdom upon Earth, 245; 
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NEW BIRTH.—See REGENERATION. 


NEW COMMANDMENT.—The definition of the 
Christian law of love as a ‘new commandment’ 
is peculiar to the Johannine writings (Jn 13% 15!, 
1 Jn 2%-8,2Jn°). In the Fourth Gospel the Supper 
is regarded as the prototype of the Agape rather 
than of the Eucharist, and the institution of the 
‘new covenant’ gives place to that of the ‘new 
commandment’ of brotherly love. The command- 
ment, like the covenant, is inaugurated by a sym- 
bolical act, the washing of the disciples’ feet. 

In the Synoptic Gospels our Lord repeatedly in- 
sists on love for one’s neighbour as the paramount 
ethical duty (cf. Mt 5-4, Mk 128!, Lk 10%-8’); He 
contrasts this new conception of the Moral Law 
with the rule that held good ‘in old time’ (Mt 5*-4), 
The words in the Fourth Gospel thus sum up with 
an exquisite simplicity the authentic substance of 
the social teaching of Jesus. At the same time 
there are elements in the Johannine idea which 
differentiate it from the apparent parallels in the 
Synoptics. - 

(1) Jesus in His teaching, as given in the Synop- 
tics, does not impose His ethic under the form of 
‘commandment.’ Accepting the moral code of the 
Decalogue as Divinely given, He contents Himself 
with ‘fulfilling’ it by a deeper and more inward 
interpretation. The effect of His ‘fulfilment’ is 
indeed to replace the ancient Law by a new one, 
but in this Christian law the idea of commandment 
is altogether transcended. It is a ‘law of liberty,’ 
which the enlightened conscience originates for 
itself. The Fourth Gospel reverts to the idea of 
‘commandment '—of a moral law enforced from 
without. Jesus as the Son of God has power to 
impose a new law, equally binding with that of 
the Decalogue ; and it is henceforth valid in virtue 
of His authority. 
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(2) The divergence from the Synoptics is still 
more marked in regard to the scope of the ‘new 
commandment.’ The love which it requires is the 
pAradergla that found expression in the Agape; not 
love to one’s neighbour in the universal sense, but 
love of Christians to one another. Here more 
signally than elsewhere the Fourth Evangelist 
betrays the influence of the later Church -idea 
which had narrowed the original intention of the 
teaching of Christ. A sharp distinction had grown 
up between the community of believers and the 
‘world,’ and the duty of Christians was primarily, 
if not exclusively, to their brethren. The passage 
in the Fourth Gospel already contemplates a time 
when mutual love within the Church was the 
yodpiua Tay Xpuoriavey (Jn 13”, cf. Tert. Apol. 39). 
There is no indication of a wider demand, in the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount and the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. 

The commandment is expressly called a new one, 
although in its Synoptic form it appears as a direct 
quotation from the ancient Law (Mt 22% || Mk 12% 
=Ly 198). The newness has been explained in 
various ways. (a) According to the Greek com- 
mentators (Cyril, Theod. Mops. etc.) it consists in 
the higher degree of love implied in ka@as aydrnea 
vuas—not ‘as thyself’ but ‘more than thyself,’ 
with the self-forgetting love of Christ. This, how- 
ever, overstrains the meaning of xa@és, which says 
nothing of the quality of Christ’s love, but states 
the simple fact of Hisexample. (6) Several modern 
commentators (e.g. Meyer, Godet, Bugge) have 
still sought the explanation in the words ‘as I 
have loved you.’ The love of Christ experienced 
by the believer is to be the motive power to a new 
and higher kind of love. Our love to one another 
is henceforth to be Christian love—not grounded 
in a mere natural instinct, but in an inward fellow- 
ship with Christ. This idea is certainly present in 
the Gospel, and in the Epistle it comes to definite 
expression. ‘Hereby we know love, because he 
laid down his life for us; and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren’ (1 Jn 3'*). The 
love required in Christians is the greater love 
which was revealed for the first time in the Cross 
of Christ. This, however, does not seem to be the 
idea involved in the ‘new commandment.’ The 
newness is ascribed to the commandment itself, 
not to the motive or the quality of the love en- 
joined init. (c) An attractive explanation is that 
suggested by Olshausen. The commandment of 
love is new in the sense that it is for ever fresh, 
always renewing itself. Such a meaning seems to 
be ainly implied in the beautiful antithesis in 
the Epistle (1 Jn 27-8), ‘I write no new command- 
ment unto you, but an old commandment. Again, 
a new commandment I write unto you.’ This 
passage, however, is a kind of poetical expansion 
of the idea of a ‘new commandment,’ and cannot 
be construed as an exegesis. (d) The simplest and 
most natural explanation is that Christ has in 
effect established a new morality by His insistence 
on love as the fulfilment of the Law. In outward 
form the demand was an old one, and this is ac- 
knowledged in the Synoptic parallels by the quota- 
tion from Leviticus. But the place assigned to it 
by Jesus as the sum of the Law, the sovereign 
principle of the moral life, invests it with a new 
significance. The ancient morality is superseded 
by the Christian law of love. The words in the 
Fourth Gospel thus give expression to the truth 
which had emerged ever more clearly in the course 
of later reflexion,—that the teaching of Jesus, 
based as it was on the religion of the OT, was 
something radically new. The Law had been not 
only fulfilled but abrogated. In its place there 
was a new commandment, a new determining 
principle for the moral life. 
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As indicated above, the definition of the Chris- 
tian ethic as a ‘new commandment’ is in one 
respect inadequate, and even involves a self- 
contradiction. The true originality of the moral 
demand of Jesus consisted in its breaking away 
from the idea of outward requirement. The Law 
imposed from without was replaced by the inward 
spirit of faith and love and obedience. In the 

ourth Gospel we have probably the earliest phase 
of the reaction which ended in the formulation of 
Christianity as nova lex. The development of the 
Chureh as an institution was accompanied by a 
certain externalizing of moral and religious ideas, 
while at the same time the influence of the OT 
favoured the relapse into a modified legalism. 
Thus where St. Paul, in full accordance with the 
Synoptics, demanded a new spirit (cf. Ro 12”, Gal 
516), the later Church was satisfied with obedience 
to a ‘new law.’ The Fourth Gospel appears to 
inark the transition between these two conceptions 
of Christian morality. The true character of the 
‘commandment’ is still safeguarded by the pro- 
found religious spirit of the Gospel, but the idea 
of outward ordinance has begun to re-establish 
itself. In a subsequent age, which had drifted out 
of sympathy with the original teaching of Jesus, 
the ‘new commandment’ became literally the 
nova lex. 

LITERATURE.—The Comm. on Jn 13%4f 1512, e.g. Holtzmann, 
Hdcom. (1893); Godet (Eng. tr. 1892); Oscar Holtzmann (1887); 
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Holtzmann, NT Theol. i. 494 f., ii. 344 f., 389 f. (1897); Stevens, 
Johannine Theol. 266 f. (1900); R. F. Horton, The Command- 
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NEW TESTAMENT.— The expression ‘New 
Testament’ (kaw} d1a84xn) has a double meaning. 
(1) The New Covenant itself (Lk 22”, 1 Co 11”, 
2Co 3% ete.). See artt. COVENANT and TESTAMENT. 
No other meaning is possible in the Bible. (2) The 
books that contain the New Covenant. The latter 
is the subject of this article. 

1. The genesis of a NT literature.—This is to 
be assigned, humanly speaking, to the slowly 
developing needs of the Christian society. The 
Apostles were commissioned not to write but to 
ee The OT, interpreted in the light of its 

lfilment in Christ, contained both for them and 
for their earliest converts the whole deposit of 


Divine truth (2 Ti 3” etc.). (a) Epistles, as a- 


class, were needed first, in order to settle questions 
that soon arose on the conversion of Gentiles (Ac 
15). Many of the Epistles plainly show their 
‘occasional’ origin (1 Co 71, 2 Co 91, Gal 18, 2 Th 
2'**- etc.). Formal communications were evidentl 
no new thing in Jewish communities (Ac 9? 2871), 
(6) Narratives of Christ’s words and works, such 
as the Gospels, were not at once so necessary. 
Men were looking for Christ’s speedy return (2 Th 
2?), and eye-witnesses of His ministry were at 
first plentiful (Ac 1°, 1 Co 15°). The demand for 
written and authentic narratives was forcibly 
realized only when eeu and eye-witnesses 
began _to pass away (2 P 115", 2 Ti 4°), and irre- 
epee persons took in hand to supply the want 
(Lk 1+). Yet even in the next generation there 
lingered a preference for traditional reminiscences, 
ef. Papias (c. A.D. 140) ap. Eus. HE iii. 39. On the 
shortest reckoning no Gospel was committed to 
writing in its present shape within twenty-five 
years after Christ’s Ascension. 

2. The canonical reception of NT writings.— 
This may be said to have passed through three 
stages, not wholly separable in point of time. 

(1) The first stage is that of collective recognition 
(extending ect to A.D. 170). Christian writers 
of this period exhibit—(a) Coincidences of language 


with NT expressions : e.g. Clem. Rom. (c. A.D. 95) ; 
Ign. (c. A.D. 110); Polye. (c. A.D. 116); Barn. (e. 
A.D. 70-130); Didache (c. A.D. 90-165); Herm. 
(c. A.D. 140-155); Heges. [ap. Eus.] (¢. A.D. 155). 
—(b) Anonymous references—which seem to have 
been the set rule for all writers of ‘ Apologies,’ 
whatever their custom in other works : e.g. Just. 
M. (c. A.D. 150); ad Diogn. (c. A.D. 1702); also 
2 Ep Clem. (c. A.D. 140).—(c) Direct references : 
e.g. Clem., ad Cor. xlvii., alludes to 1 Co. ; Polyc., 
ad Ph. iii., to Philippians ; Papias (before A.D. 150), 
ap. Eus. HE iii. 39, mentions a record of Christ’s 
words and deeds by Mark, and ‘ logia’ (originally 
in Hebrew) by Matthew; Just. M., Dial. ciii., 
speaks of ‘Memoirs by Apostles and those that 
followed them,’ and refers to the Apocalypse (Dial. 
lxxxi.) by name.—(d) Dogmatic recensions: Tatian, 
Diatessaron (c. A.D. 150), harmonized the four Gos- 
pels ; Marcion (c. A.D. 140) mutilated Luke and 
(acknowledging ten Pauline Epistles) rejected the 
three Pastoral Epistles.—(e) Catalogues : e.g. the 
Muratorian fragment (composed c. A.D. 160), which, 
according to Westcott, gives ‘a summary of the 
opinion of the Western Church on the Canon 
shortly after the middle of the 2nd century.’ 

(2) The second stage is that of wnique authority. 
—(a) A succession of contrasts is drawn by Christian 
writers. (a) Apostles and themselves: ef. all the 
Apostolic Fathers—Clem. Rom. vii. xlvii. ; Polye. 
es, Ph. iii. ; Ign. ad Rom. iv. (‘not as Peter and 
Paul’); Barn. i, iv (‘not as a teacher’). (8) Apos- 
tolic records and traditions : Justin M., / : ides 
says the Memoirs of the Apostles relate ‘ all things 
concerning Jesus Christ.’ ‘These words (Westcott 
observes) mark the presence of a new age... . 
Tradition was definitely cast aside as a new source 
of information.’ (y) Canonical (évédid@yxor) and un- 
canonical (dmréxpydor) books: generally, e.g. Dio- 
nysius of Corinth (¢. A.D. 176), ap. Eus. HE iv. 23, 
says, ‘the Scriptures of the Lord... and those 
that are not of the same character’; and in detail, 
e.g. Clem. Alex. (c. A.D. 165-200) i. vi. 14; Origen 
(A.D. 286-353), 76. vi. 25; Dionys. Alex. (c. A.D. 
248) ib. vii. 25—representing the opinion of Alex- 
andria ; Tertullian (c. A.D. 160-240), de Pudic. 20, 
that of Latin Africa ; Caius (¢. A.D. 213), ap. Eus. 
HE vi. 20, that of Rome; Irenzus (c. A.D. 135- 
200), ib. v. 8, ef. Iren. Her. iii. 7, that of Asia 
Minor and Gaul; Serapion (c. A.D. 190), ap. Eus. 
HE vi. 12, that of Syria. These exhibit substan- 
tial agreement, together with variety in detail. 
From Tertullian’s time the general estimate was 
much as it is to-day. 

(6) Illustrations of this developing consciousness 
are seen in two matters arising fom constant use 
of the books. (i.) The descriptive titles. Barnabas, 
Ep. iv., is the first to use the formula ‘as it is 
written’ in quoting words taken from the N.T. 
[=Mt 22"). In Justin M., Ap. i. 66, the term 
‘Gospels’ is first applied to books. Melito of 
Sardis (c. A.D. 170), ap. Eus. HE iv. 26, refers to 
‘the books of the Old Testament,’ implying un- 
doubtedly by contrast ‘the books of the New.’ 
The latter description is expressly used by Irenzeus, 
Her. ii. 58, and the two Testaments are from that 
time on a level. Chrysostom is said to have been 
the first to adopt the expression ‘ Bible’ (ra Bi8ria) 
for the two Testaments as one whole. (1i.) Pudlic 
reading. For some considerable time (varying 
much in different places) projitableness seems to 
have been the only absolute test required. Dionys. 
of Corinth (¢c. A.D. 170-175), ap. Eus. HE iv. 28, 
refers to the public reading of a letter from Soter, 
as well as to the better known instance of the 
Ep. of Clem. of Rome. Eusebius (id. iii. 3) relates 
that Hermas had formerly been read in public on 
account of its usefulness for ‘elementary instruc- 
tion.” Apostolic nature (i.e. practically inspira- 
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tion’) was subsequently the regular test: ef. Eus. 
Z.c. and Cyril of Jerus. (c. A.D. 340), Catech. iv. 
33-36. Hence dnuoctetvecOac under the former con- 
ditions refers merely to the fact of public reading ; 
under the latter it is a declaration of canonical 
authority. 

(3) The third stage is that of formal definition.— 
Diocletian’s persecution (A.D. 303-311), directed 
against the Christian Scriptures, proves that their 
unique position and influence was a matter known 
to the heathen throughout the Roman Empire. It 
also made the identification of those Scriptures, as 
distinct from other Christian books, a vital matter 
(cf. the history of the Donatist schism on the ques- 
tion of ‘ traditores’), Eusebius, writing A.D. 313- 
325, sums up the general consent of that time (HZ 
lii. 3, 24, 25), in three classes of books—‘ acknow- 
ledged,’ ¢.e. of undisputed authenticity and Apos- 
tolic power ; ‘ disputed,’ ¢.e. defective in either of 
those qualities; and ‘heretical.’ The Emperor 
Constantine (A.D. 331) caused to be prepared, under 
the direction of Eusebius, fifty copies of the Divine 
Scriptures for use in the churches of Constantinople 
(ef. Eus. Vit. Const. iv. 36). These must have become 
a standard in the Greek Church. It may be added 
that the evidence of ancient versions, old Latin, 
Syriac, and Egyptian, is of great importance ; but 
it is of too complicated a nature to be briefly dis- 
cussed. Succeeding Councils dealt with the Canon, 
esp. that of Laodicea (c. A.D. 363) and the third of 
Carthage (A.D. 397). The catalogue of canonical 
books which bears the name of the former is held 
to be spurious: to the catalogue of Carthage 
Christendom adheres to-day. 

LITERATURE.—The NT (as a whole or its separate portions) 
forms the subject of well-known ‘Introductions,’ Commentaries, 
etc. For special information see Sanday, Inspiration ; Wright, 
Synopsis (oral theory); Westcott, Canon of NT and Bible in 
the Church ; Moftatt, The Historical NT. A work onthe ‘Canon 


and Text of the NT’ (Gregory) is to form part of the Jnter- 
national Theol. Library series. F. S. RANKEN. 


NICODEMUS.—One of the persons mentioned 
only in the Fourth Gospel. He is described as a 
Pharisee and a ruler of the Jews. He had an 
interview with Jesus by night (Jn 3!) ; and though 
he did not become an avowed disciple, he protested 
in the Sanhedrin against the hasty condemnation 
of Jesus (7°) ; and after the Crucifixion he brought 
spices to embalm the body of the Lord (19%). 


The name Nicodemus is Greek (from y/zy and 3%40s—‘ conqueror 
of the people’). Josephus (Ant. xv. iii. 2) gives Nicodemus as 
the name of an ambassador from Aristobulus to Pompey. In the 
Talmud we have the form pops as the name given to a certain 
Bunai ben Gorion, because, it is said, of a miraculous answer to 
his prayer. This ben Gorion was a rich man, and is reported 
to have spent a vast sum on the marriage of his daughter, who 
afterwards sank into abject poverty. He appears to have had 
charge of the supply of water to the pilgrims at Jerusalem; 
and he was accused of being a Christian. Some have identified 
this man with the Nicodemus of the Gospel; but the positive 
grounds of identification are insufficient ; and there is the nega- 
tive consideration that ben Gorion is spoken of as living till the 
siege of Jerusalem, whereas Nicodemus, already in Jn 3 an 
elderly man (7épwv, v.4), could hardly have survived to so late a 
period. Some writers, who regard the Fourth Gospel as-un- 
historical, suggest that our Nicodemus is simply a typical char- 
acter, constructed by the Evangelist from the traditions of ben 
Gorion, with the aid of the Synoptic references to Joseph of 
Arimathea. Thus E. A. Abbott (Zncy. Bib. art. ‘ Nicodemus’) 
says: ‘Nicodemon ben Gorion passes into the Gospel under the 
shadow of Joseph of Arimathza’; and speaks of ‘a conflate 
development of Joseph into two persons.’ He says that N. ben 
Gorion was one of three or four who were sometimes called 
Bovrevra/, ‘rich men,’ ‘great men of the city,’ and suggests that 
as an official provider of water he was an appropriate character 
for a dialogue on regeneration. He concludes that Nicodemus 
is ‘a Johannine conception representing the liberal, moderate, 
and well-meaning Pharisee, whose fate it was to be crushed out 
of existence in the conflict between Judaism and its Roman and 
Christian adversaries.’ This reconstruction can hardly be per- 
suasive except to those who on other grounds have already 


judged the Fourth Gospel to be without historic value. The 
general discussion goes beyond the limit of this article. It is 


enough to say here that there is nothing in what is related of 
Nicodemus, or in the circumstances of his connexion with Jesus, 
which is in itself iniprobable, or out of harmony with what we 
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are told elsewhere. It is altogether probable that some men of 
the upper classes and of the Pharisees would be attracted by 
the personality and teaching of Jesus, and that they would 
seek with varying degrees of caution to know more of Him. To 
a certain extent the Synoptics confirm this (cf. Lk 756 88 195), 
We may add that the personality of Nicodemus stands out 
clearly in spite of the brevity of the reference to him. The 
protest in the Sanhedrin shows the same blending of courage 
with caution as the interview by night. There was a sufficient 
sense of truth and justice, and of personal interest in Jesus, 
to enable him to risk the anger of the majority by a protest, 
but enough of caution or timidity to put the protest into an 
indirect and tentative form rather than into a bold defence of 
the Master. The personality of Nicodemus and the conduct 
ascribed to him do not weaken the case for the historic credi- 
bility of the Evangelist. 


It has been urged with some measure of plausi- 
bility that the conversation in Jn 3 bears the marks 
of artificial construction. It is said that it is really 
a brief sermon by the Evangelist, and follows the 
regular plan of the Johannine discourses :—a preg- 
nant saying by the Master ; a remark by an inter- 
locutor who misunderstands the text by taking 
it literally and not spiritually; then a further 
exposition by the speaker: the whole being ‘a 
thoroughly artificial construction on a set plan’ 
(Gardner, A Historic View of the NT, see. vi.). 
There is a very general agreement that the dis- 
courses in the Fourth Gospel owe something of 
their form to the Evangelist. Differences of 
opinion on that point are almost entirely confined 
to the question of the extent to which the writer 
has gone in condensing or re-shaping the Master’s 
utterances. Without surrendering the conviction 
that we have a faithful report of the substance 
of a real conversation, we may readily admit that 
the Evangelist has put his material into the form 
which seemed best fitted to make the truth clear 
to his readers. He is, we may suppose, chiefly 
interested in Nicodemus ‘ as instrumental in elicit- 
ing from Jesus’ the sayings which he records. 
But this does not make Nicodemus a mere lay 
figure, and his questions mere ‘ rhetorical artifice. 

Dr. Gardner says of the question in v.4: ‘Such crassness is 
scarcely in human nature.’ Yet when we give due weight to 
the prejudices of a Pharisee and allow for the deadening effect 
of respectable religious legalism, it is not hard to understand 
the sheer bewilderment of Nicodemus at the idea that he—no 
Gentile, no publican—needed to be born anew. How common 
it is for men of such a type to be utterly unable to understand 
even an elementary spiritual truth, if it cuts across their con- 
ventions and challenges their privileges. Nicodemus did not at 
all suppose that a second physical birth was meant. He was 
simply unable to conceive what kind of new birth could be 


needed by one who was already a Jew and a keeper of the Law. 
His questions are simply his bewilderment beating the air. 


The last reference to Nicodemus (Jn 19%) appears 
to show greater boldness and a more definite dis- 
cipleship on his part. His gift of spices was cer- 
tainly an expression of respect and reverence for 
the Master, and its amount is the lavish gift of a 
rich man. Whether it expressed faith in the 
Messiahship of the Crucified, ‘the Saviour typified 
by the brazen serpent which Jesus had explained 
to him beforehand (3%)’ (Godet), is less certain. 
Nicodemus may have regarded Jesus simply as a 
martyred teacher, whose cause had perished, but 
who deserved to be held in loving memory. He 
could hardly at that moment have anticipated 
the Resurrection. He may even have been en- 
couraged to bring his gift by the thought that 
Jesus dead was no longer feared by the authorities, 
and that it was no longer a serious risk to show 
respect to His name. 


Christian tradition records many legends of Nicodemus, and 
his name is associated with one of the Apocryphal Gospels ; 
but nothing further is recorded that has any historical value. 


LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Nicodemus’; Edersheim, 
Life and Times, i. 381; W. Boyd Carpenter, Son of Man, 185; 
W. M. Clow, In the Day of the Cross, 279 ; A. B. Davidson, The 
Called of God, 247; G. Matheson, Representative Men of the 
N.T. 115 ; Expos. Times, iv. (1893) 382, 478, 527, xii. (1901) 210, 
307, xiv. (1903) 194 ; J. Reid, Jesus and Nicodemus (1906). 
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NIGHT.—41. Associations of the word ‘night.’— 
(a) It was the season for all that demanded secrecy. 
Travellers on a dangerous errand went by night, as 
Joseph did, after he had received warning in a 
dream (Mt 2™). Nicodemus for fear of his col- 
leagues came to Jesus by night at the Passover 
season ; the interview may have been on the roof 
of some friendly house, or in one of the tents used 
by the pilgrims (Jn 3? 19°) ; night was also the time 
for theft, and drunkenness, and revelling (Lk 12%, 
ef, 1 Th 5% 7, Ro 13), and was convenient for plots 
and stratagems (Mk 14"). The chief priests bribed 
the guard to say that the disciples bad taken away 
the body of Jesus by night (Mt 28"). 

(6) Night had its peculiar dangers and annoy- 
ances (cf. Ps 91°), Travellers might be. delayed 
through stress of circumstances till after nightfall, 
and even till midnight (Lk 11°), and such journeys 
were not without danger ; ‘if any man walk in the 
night, he stumbleth’ (Jn 11, ef. Job54). A modern 
traveller has spoken of ‘ the villages by night, with- 
out a light, when you stumble on them in the dark- 
ness, and all the dogs begin barking’ (G. A. Smith, 
HGHL, P; 99). Such annoyances would be en- 
countered by the host in the parable, who, coming 
to beg bread, arrived at midnight after stumbling 
through the narrow streets of the village (Lk 11° 
ete. ). 

(c) It was the season when Divine guidance might 
be looked for. Joseph and the Magi were warned 
in dreams (Mt 2! 1-19), Pilate’s wife suffered 
many things in a dream because of Jesus (Mt 27?"). 
To the Israelites the thought of night would always 
bring the memory of visions and revelations of God, 
given to their seers, beginning from the nights 
se Jacob saw the ladder, and wrestled with the 
angel. 

(d) It was the season of rest (Jn 11° 94), but not for 
all men; shepherds guarded their flocks by night 
(Lk 28); though from November to March the 
sheep were probably in the fold. The fishermen 
toiled all night (Lk 5°, Jn 21%), when the Lake was 
often swept by sudden gales (Mk 4°”) ; the men who 
could not watch one hour in Gethsemane were 
accustomed to sleepless nights. In Palestine, as in 
all Eastern lands, the marriage ceremony was 
celebrated after nightfall; lamps and torches were 
always the accompaniment of weddings (cf. Rey 
18%, where the light of the lamp and the voice of 
the bridegroom are mentioned together). In the 
parable of the Ten Virgins the guests assembled 
at nightfall, but they had to tarry till midnight 
before the bridegroom came, the hour being chosen 
for the purpose of the parable, because then they 
would most likely be off their guard (Mt 25%). 

(ce) Night was the season of surprises. The day 
of the Lord was to come as a thief in the night 
(1 Th 5’). In the night the soul of the rich fool 
was required of him (Lk 12), At the coming of 
the Son of Man ‘in that night,’ it is said, ‘there 
shall be two in one bed ; the one shall be taken, the 
other shall be left’ (Lk 17%). The disciples must 
guard against a surprise: ‘for ye know not when 
the Lord cometh, whether at even, or at midnight, 
or at cock-crowing, or in the morning ; lest coming 
suddenly he find you sleeping’ (Mk 13). Especial 
stress is laid upon the mid-watches (Lk 12%); it 
would be easy to keep the first watch, and almost 
impossible to sleep during the watch before the 
dawn. 

(f) The phrases ‘day and night,’ ‘days and 
nights,’ are used'to give a comprehensive idea of 
time (Mt 4°); or to give an impression of a con- 
tinuous pene {as when we read that Anna served 
God night and day (Lk 2°7)), or to indicate the 


monotonous passage of time: the sower ‘sleeps and 
rises night and day,’ and nothing happens day after 
day (Mk 4”), 


2. Divisions of the night.—It is important not to 
seek the scientific accuracy of modern usage in the 
NT. Time was divided by natural phenomena. 
The night varied in length with the seasons of the 
year; and the length of the four watches into 
which the night was divided must also have 
varied \(Mt 14%, Mk 6%, Lk 12%), In NT times 
four watches were recognized, in the OT only three. 
The division into hours could not be made for the 
night-season. 

‘The division of the day into hours sprang from the use of 
the sundial, and its peculiar character, the varying length of 
the hour, was conditioned by its origin; hours of the night 
could be measured only by water-glass or some similar means, 
which would give divisions of equa] length during all seasons of 
the year, and not varying hours like those of the day’ (Ramsay, 
Hxpos. iV. vii. [1893] p. 219). 

The watches of the night are indicated in Mk 
13%; evening (é¥/a)—midnight—cock-crowing— 
full morning. It was at eventide, for example, 
that Jesus sat down with His disciples; betore 
‘cock-crowing’ Peter denied Him; and in the 
‘morning’ Jesus was carried away to Pilate. 

8. In the life of Jesus.— Before Jesus called His 
disciples, He went out into a mountain to pray, 
and continued all night in prayer (dcavukrepevwr, 
Lk 6"). After the ‘feeding of the five thousand’ 
also He departed into a mountain to pray (Mk 
645 || Mt 1478), and not till the fourth watch did He 
come to the disciples, spent with their ‘bootless 
toil.’ From these and other references it is clear 
that Jesus often made the night His season of 
prayer. He whose mind was saturated with the 
OT may have recalled how the prophets had with- 
drawn to the mountains. 

‘So, separate from the world, his breast 
Might duly take and strongly keep 
The print of Heaven.’—(Keble, Chr. Year, 138th Sund. 
after Trin.). 

In the neighbourhood of the Lake, night was the 
only time of solitude. 

‘Save in the recorded hours of our Lord’s praying, the history 
of Galilee has no intervals of silence and loneliness ; the noise 
of a close and busy life is always audible ; and to every crisis in 
the Gospels and in Josephus we see crowds immediately swarm’ 
(G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 421). 

It may be urged that Jesus teaches by His ex- 
ample the value of prayer in the silence of night. 
There are many references to such prayer in the 
Psalms (cf. Ps 119); and it is not without signifi- 
cance that the time is midnight in the parable in 
which Jesus teaches the lesson of ‘shameless’ 

rayer (dvadla, Lk 118). ‘The thing could never 
nave taken place in the daytime. It is a story of 
midnight importunity’ (Whyte). 

There is no reason to doubt the preference of 
Jesus for an abode where He would be sure of 
mountain solitude; we have no record that He 
entered Tiberias, which was a walled city (HGHL 
p. 449). ‘He entered Jericho only to pass through 
it.’ ‘This freedom Jesus had from childhood’ in 
Nazareth, Capernaum, Bethany, and other resting- 
places. When men did not need Him, He must be 
free to leave them. It is substantially true that 
‘Jesus never slept in a walled city’ (see Hapos. 
Ill. iii. [1886] p. 146). The scenes of rescue on 
the Lake were in the night-time; then it was He 
walked upon the sea and stilled the waves (Mk 
GP xoty 4): 

The closing incidents of the life of Jesus cannot 
be pictured except against the background of 
night. It was dark when they sang a hymn, and 
went to the Mount of Olives (Mt 26%). The ap- 
proach of the soldiers was marked by their lanterns 
(Jn 18%). Peter warmed himself in the chilly air 
before a fire of coals (Jn 1818). It was possible in 
the dark to follow undetected afar off (Mt 26%). 
The panic of the disciples owed something to the 
night. It was at cock-crowing that Peter remem- 
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bered his Master’s warning, and wept bitterly. 
The air of night is over all these scenes. It was 
‘the night in which Jesus was betrayed’ (1 Co 11”). 

After the Resurrection, night was falling when 
Jesus revealed Himself to the two at Emmaus in 
the breaking of the bread (Lk 24). They, on 
returning to Jerusalem, found the disciples gathered 
together, and Jesus appeared amongst them. When, 
for fear of the Jews, the disciples met at eventide, 
Jesus came to them (Jn 20!) ; and it was when the 
day was breaking that He welcomed His weary 
disciples to the shore (214). 

It is impossible to discover with accuracy the 
character of these Syrian nights, so wide is the 
variation in the climate between place and place, 
season and season; it is not clear whether, for 
example, it is literally true to say, ‘For thee I 
trembled in the nightly frost.” Even when we know 
the impression made upon the Western traveller, 
we cannot tell how Jesus and His disciples, hardened 
by the bracing uplands of Galilee, endured the cold 
and the mists of night. It is clear that the nights 
are often as cold as the days are hot (cf. Gn 31%, 
Jer 36°; see Geikie, 7he Holy Land and the Bible, 
i. 73). At certain seasons in late summer Jesus 
would be exposed in His nightly vigils to the dense 
chilly clouds of mist of which the Song of Songs 
(5") speaks: ‘For my head is filled with dew, 
and my locks with the drops of the night.’ For 
modern descriptions of nights spent in the sacred 
scenes, reference may be made to Warburton’s 
Crescent and the Cross, and Kinglake’s Hothen. 
_ But in order to discover the colours, the lights and 
the half-lights of the Syrian night, those modern 
painters are the best guides who, like Holman 
Hunt and William Hole, have studied the Holy 
Land in the lights and shadows, which are the 
same as when Jesus watched through the hours of 
night. 

4. Metaphorical applications of ‘ night.’—The 
contrast between night and day, darkness and 
light, belongs to the stock of ideas common to all 
religions, to the most ancient vocabulary of 
thought. It is freely used in the OT and NT. 

(a) In the opening of the Synoptic Gospels, quota- 
tions are used to depict as darkness the state of 
the world before the dawn of Christ (Mt 4!6, Lk 1”, 
cf. 2 Co 4%). It is upon such darkness that the 
gospel shines; and at the consummation of the 
Kingdom it is the outer darkness that awaits the 
evil-doers (Mt 81? 25%), Between the two areas of 
darkness there is the kingdom of light brought in 
by Jesus, whose disciples were to be the light of 
the world (Mt 54). When Jesus was arrested, He 
said that the darkness had prevailed (Lk 22°*), for 
the high priests were the emissaries of darkness. 
The night was therefore an emblem of all that was 
set against the Kingdom of God, of the ignorance 
and corruption of the world which crucified Christ. 

(6) The Fourth Gospel has a certain framework 
of contrasts, amongst which is the opposition be- 
tween the light of Christ and the darkness (1° 8” 
112° 12%5-36, 1 Jn 28-11), While Christ is revealed as 
the source of light, His enemies are unmasked as 
the story proceeds. Though ‘darkness’ is used in 
this connexion, it is impossible to escape from the 
thought of this conflict when we read of ‘night’ in 
this Gospel. It is used to denote the close of the 
divinely appointed day of service (Jn 94). The 
healing of the man born blind was part of the 
manifestation of God, for which there was a set 
time. This day being past, neither Jesus nor His 
disciples could work. ‘In the application to Jesus 
the night is His death, and His retreat into the 
invisible world’ (Loisy). When Jesus persisted, in 
spite of the warnings of His disciples, in returning 
to Judea, He said that the hours of the day were 
given for work; so long as it was the appointed 
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time, He would be safe. The one danger was lest 
the day should be prolonged ‘ beyond God’s appoint- 
ment.’ So prolonged, the day would be as night, 
in which the traveller stumbles. With both these 
passages Lk 225% should be compared. Night 
stands also for the close of the day of grace in the 
life of Judas (Jn 13%), Judas went out, ‘and it 
was night.’ The darkness is his place. Across 
the darkness ‘less deep than his own soul’ he 
moves from the light of Christ. Night stands for 
the new environment which he has chosen, ‘loving 
darkness because his deeds were evil.’ 

(c) In the Apostolic writings the night stands for 
the waning order, which will be ended by the 
coming of Christ. The day was at hand; the 
disciples must put off the garments of night, and 
put on the armour of light (Ro 13” ete.). The 
difference in the metaphorical use of the night may 
be seen by a comparison of the word of Jesus, 
‘the night cometh,’ with St. Paul’s ‘the night is 
far spent.’ For those who are of the fellowship of 
Christ the darkness is already past (Eph 58, 1 Th 54, 
1 P 2°): ‘Some daylight it is, and is every moment 
growing.’ Thedarkness and the light are alterna- 
tives, and contemporary. 

‘But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun.’ 

Night has other associations for the modern 
mind. It is still the emblem of peril and evil, but 
it speaks also of quietness and peace; this value it 
has had for poets from Milton to Whitman. 

‘Dear night! This world’s defeat ; 

The stop to busie fools ; care’s check and curb ; 
The day of spirits ; my soul's calm retreat, 
Which none disturb !’—(Vaughan). 
It is important that the reader should not carry 
such associations into the study of the NT. There, 
night has always a sinister suggestion. It speaks 
of all that is hostile to God, who is light, and in 
whom there is no darkness at all. The word has 
changed its value in the commerce of ideas. It is 
with the night as with the sea. In the OT and 
NT both are emblems of fear and evil: in the City 
there will be no night (Rev 21%), and the sea is no 
more (21!), But in the modern mind they awaken 
other thoughts of attraction and kindliness The 
writers and teachers of the NT use the coinage of 
their age; and though we may conjecture that 
Jesus had other memories of night than those of 
fear, yet He did not depart from the customary 
usage, in which the men of His time took night as 
significant of terror and evil. 
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NINEVEH, NINEVITES.— The great city of 
Nineveh was on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
opposite the modern city of Mosul. (For account 
of it see art. in Hastings’ DB iii. 553f.). In 
Mt 12 and Lk 11 are grouped several dogia of our 
Lord, short pithy passages, each of which appears 
to be a whole in itself. Two of these contain 
references to Jonah and the Ninevites. 

4. Mt 12°8-49 || Lk 11% 8°, It would seem that on 
two occasions, the second of which is narrated in 
these passages, the Pharisees asked for a sign. 
Christ’s preaching and miracles were not enough 
for them. They wanted Him to prove His Divine 
mission by some overwhelming marvel that would 
force them to believe in it, if it were truly Divine. 
The first occasion is in Mk 8* || Mt 16*4, where 
they asked for ‘a sign from heaven.’ This He met 
with a definite refusal (Mk.). St. Matthew, how- 
ever, adds to the answer words which really be- 
longed to the second occasion—‘ except the sign of 
Jonah.’ The answer on the second occasion con- 
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tains this exception in both Gospels. (In St. 
Matthew the Pharisees are addressed, in St. Luke 
the multitudes ‘when they were coming crowding 
up, érabpofouévwv). But the meaning of the ex- 
planation which our Lord adds is somewhat ob- 
secure: ‘for as Jonah became to the Ninevites a 
sign, so shall also the Son of Man be to this gen- 
eration’ (Lk.). It is important to notice that the 
‘sign’ did not consist in the preaching of Jonah 
and of the Son of Man. Jesus had been preaching 
already, whereas the sign was still future (‘shall 
be’). And the story of Jonah in the OT does not, 
of itself, throw any light on the difficulty. Jonah 
started from Joppa to sail westward (Tarshish), 
and the storm occurred near enough to the shore 
to make the sailors try to row back for safety. 
When Jonah, therefore, was vomited up by the 
fish on to the dry land, it was presumably near 
Joppa. Then he received the second command to 
go to Nineveh. According to the story, therefore, 
Jonah was in no sense a sign to the Ninevites. 
One of two conclusions is inevitable; either that 
there was a current Hagegadic tradition about 
Jonah and Nineveh which was known to our Lord 
and His hearers but has been lost to us, or that 
the word ‘ Ninevites’ has supplanted some other 
word in the original text of St. Luke, having been 
introduced by the influence of v.%. St. Matthew 
obviates the difficulty by omitting the name alto- 
gether; but he (or some later writer, cf. Sanday, 
Bampton Lectures, p. 433) represents our Lord as 
teaching that ‘as ‘‘Jonah was three days and 
three nights in the belly of the whale” (=Jon 1”), 
so shall the Son of Man be in the heart of the 
earth three days and three nights.’ The ‘sign of 
Jonah’ is thus the sign of the resurrection. That, 
and that only, will be the supreme vindication of 
Christ’s Divine mission. [In St. Luke’s passage, 
after v.*° D and some Latin MSS add the har- 
monistic statement Kal xadws Iwvads év T7 Kola Tod 
Kyrous éyévero Tpets nuépas Kal Tpels vixras olTws Kal 6 
ulds rod dvOpwrov év ty yy, ‘and as Jonah (was) in 
the belly of the whale three days and three nights, 
so also (is, or shall be) the Son of Man in the earth.’ 
It is conceivable that this was the more original 
form of the words in St. Matthew]. The question 
whether this passage necessitates the belief that 
our Lord accepted the story of Jonah as historic- 
ally true is dealt with in art. JONAH. 

2. Mt 12#! || Lk 11°. The words in the two Gos- 

els are identical. [D omits the whole passage 
in St. Luke]. St Matthew places side by side the 
two Jogia relating to Jonah, and then introduces 
the one that relates to Solomon and ‘the queen of 
the south.’? St. Luke transposes the latter two, 
‘either for chronology, or effect, or both’ (Plummer). 
Our Lord again addresses the ‘evil generation.’ 
*Ninevites (dvdpes Niveveirar, no article; EV ‘the 
men of Nineveh’) shall stand up (as witnesses) in 
the judgment with this generation and shall con- 


’ demn it, because they repented in accordance with 


the message preached by Jonah (els 7d xkijpvypya 
*Iwva),’? whereas this generation has not repented 
though a far greater than Jonah is preaching to it; 
‘something greater (meio, ef.v., Mt 12°) than 
Jonah is here.’ A. H. M‘NEILE, 


NOAH.—The hero of the Hebrew version of the 
Semitic tradition of the Flood ; mentioned twice in 
the Gospels. In the genealogy of Jesus (Lk 3%) he 
appear in the ninth generation after Adam, as in 
the OT narrative. The second mention is in Lk 


17% 27 || Mt 24°7- 38, where Jesus uses the Flood in 
the days of Noah to illustrate the sudden and 
unexpected coming of the Son of Man; the in- 
difference of the people in the time of Noah is 
paralleled by the indifference of men to this 
approaching event. 
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The use of the illustration shows the familiarity of the Jews 
with the story of Noah. In the OT there is but the slightest 
mention of him outside of the immediate Flood-story in 
Genesis. The writer of Is 549 describes the present distresses of 
Israel ‘as the waters of Noah,’ to be followed by peace, accord- 
ing to the unchangeable covenant of peace, as surely as the 
promise and the covenant followed the Flood, Ezekiel (1414. 20) 
knows of three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, efficient mediators 
to deliver the people by their righteousness ; but in the present 
case, even the three shall be able to deliver only themselves (see 
also He 117). O. H. GATEs. 


NOBLEMAN.—This word is derived from the 
Lat. nobilis (=gno-bilis), ‘ well-known,’ ‘notable.’ 
In usage the ennobling which makes a man notable 
may come (a) from rank inherited or conferred, (0) 
from office, or (c) from character. With the mean- 
ing (c) ‘nobleman’ does not occur in the NT, nor 
has it often this significance in English authors. 
© A noble man’ should be used, when it is desired 
to convey the thought expressed in Dryden’s lines: 

‘A nobleman is he whose noble mind 
Is filled with inborn worth.’ 

In the EV ‘a certain nobleman’ is the transla- 
tion of two different Gr. phrases, viz. (1) dvépwrds 
tis evryevjs, Lk 19! ; (2) rus Bacidixds, Jn 4% 9, 

4. In the parable of the Pounds (Lk 19") the 
literal rendering of the Gr. phrase is ‘a certain 
well-born man,’ or, more idiomatically expressed, 
‘a man of noble family’ (Weymouth). The no- 
bility comes from inherited rank. Inadequate 
translations are those of Wyclif ‘a worthi man,’ 
and of most early English versions ‘a noble man.’ 
The ‘nobleman’ of this parable is probably Arche- 
laus, who, on the death of his father, Herod the 
Great, went to Rome in order to urge his claims 
to the kingdom. An ‘ambassage’ of fifty Jews 
followed Archelaus from Jerusalem to the ‘far 
country’ in order to protest against his being made 
king; in other words, they went to Rome to say, 
‘We will not that this man reign over us’ (Lk 1914), 

2. The Gr. word used in Jn 4% 4 means ‘ belong- 
ing to a king’ (cf. Ja 28 ‘royal’). Wyclif ‘a litil 
kyng,’ like the Vulg. regulus, follows the false 
reading Baoickos. More adequate renderings are 
AVm ‘courtier,’ or ‘ruler’; RVm ‘king’s officer.’ 
The nobility comes from office. Weymouth ex- 
enc the meaning well: ‘a certain officer of the 

ing’s court.’ Josephus (BJ vil. v. 2, Ant. XV. 
viii. 4) uses the wort to distinguish the courtiers 
and other officers of the king from those of Rome. 
The ‘king’ in whose court this officer served was 
Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. The title 
‘king’ was not his by right, but was given to him 
in courtesy (Mt 14°). It is not known who this 
king’s officer was, nor whether his duties were civil 
or military. He has wrongly been identified with 
the ‘centurion’ (éxarévrapxos) referred to in Mt 8° 
and Lk 7?,—a Gentile officer in the army of Anti- 
pas. To identify the healing of the nobleman’s 
son with the healing of the centurion’s servant is 
not only to manufacture discrepancies, but also to 
lose the light which the earlier miracle casts upon 
the later one. This is well brought out by Chad- 
wick (Hapositor, 4th series, v. 443 ff.); the strong 
faith of the centurion (Mt 8!) ‘becomes intelligible, 
without ceasing to be admirable, when we reflect 
that he was evidently aware of the miracle formerly 
wrought for another inhabitant of the same city, an 
eminent person, one of the court which his own 
sword protected.’ J. G. TASKER. 


NON-RESISTANCE.—See RETALIATION. 


NUMBERS.—In this article it is above all things 
necessary to distinguish carefully between passages 
in which numbers are used only in the ordinary 
way and those in which they are connected wit 
some custom or belief, or have for any reason 
symbolic significance, whether secular or sacred. 
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Three facts must be borne in mind throughout the 
inquiry: (1) the Oriental preference of round 
numbers to indefinite statements; (2) the close 
association in Western Asia from early times of 
numbers and religion. It seems to be proved that 
each of the chief Babylonian gods had his number : 
Anu, for example, 60, Bel 50, Ea 40, Sin 30, Marduk, 
as identified with Jupiter, 11, ete. (KAT [ZW] 454). 
And it is equally certain that number often played 
an important part in ritual. (3) The gradual 
obliteration of the original reference from the 
popular consciousness. By the time of Christ the 
process by which certain numbers had acquired 
special significance would be wholly or partially 
forgotten by most of the Jews resident in Palestine. 
They had received their use from their fathers, 
and found it expressed in literature and ceremonial 
and daily life, but knew little, if anything, of the 
way in which it had originated, so that it is very 
unsafe to credit them with conscious application 
of ideas current elsewhere. The Jews who lived 
in Babylonia from about B.C. 600 to the completion 
of the Babylonian Talmud unquestionably adopted 
in course of time many Babylonian thoughts and 
expressions ; but this cannot be assumed, at any 
rate in the same degree, of the Jews of the Holy 
Land. 

Seven.—Of the significant numbers met with in 
the Gospels the most prominent is that so freely 
used in the OT and the other literature of the 
Semitic area—the number seven, represented in the 
Gr. Test. by émrd, émrdxis, émramdaclwy, €Bdouos. 
In three contexts it must be understood literally, 
although perhaps in the first two with an under- 
lying reference to another use: in the statement 
that Anna’s married life lasted 7 years (Lk 2%), 
in the accounts of the feeding of the 4000 (7 loaves, 
7 baskets, Mt 15*4: 6, Mk 8°68; ef. also the re- 
ferences in Mt 16!° and Mk 8”), and ina note of 
time, ‘the seventh hour’ (Jn 4°”). In all other 
passages: Mt 12% 182% 9925.28) Mik 1220. 22f 1619), 
Lk 8? 1176 174 18% (a doubtful reading) 207% 3). ; in 
the number of the Beatitudes relating to character 
(Mt 5*-*) ; in the 7 disciples at the Lake (Jn 21”); 
and in the grouping together of 7 parables of the 
Kingdom in Mt 13—it has some kind of special 
significance. In the Apocalyptic passages which 
come within the scope of this study, the literal 
meaning combined with the symbolic may be 
recognized in the 7 churches (Rev 1"), the 7 
candlesticks (11? 2° 21), the 7 stars (116 29 2! 3!), and 
the 7 angels (1). Elsewhere, in the 7 seals (5): °), 
the 7 horns, the 7 eyes, and the 7 spirits (4° 5°), 
the use is purely symbolic. 


This symbolic or, to speak more generally, non-literal use is 
very frequent in the Jewish literature of the period extending 
from about B.c. 150 to about A.D. 100, the period which includes 
the time covered by the Gospels. The following are a few 
examples out of many. We read of 7 heavens (Slav. Enoch 
3 ff. ; Test. of Levi, 2f.; cf. Charles in HapT vii. [1895] 57 ff.), 
7 angels (To 1215, Eth. Enoch 815), and 7 high mountains, 7 large 
rivers, and 7 great islands (Eth. Enoch 7745-8), Man is said to 
have been made by the Divine Wisdom of 7 substances (Slav. 
Enoch 308), and to have received 7 natures (309). Seven great 
works were made on the first day of creation (Jub 23); Adam 
and Eve lived 7 years in Paradise (315); at the Deluge 7 sluices 
were opened in heaven, and 7 fountains of the great deep in 
earth (524); and Jacob is said to have kissed his dying grand- 
father 7 times (2226). 


In this non-literal use of the number, three 


shades of significance can perhaps be traced. (a) 
It was a favourite round number. Instead of 
‘many’ or ‘a considerable number,’ an Oriental 
in many cases preferred to say ‘seven.’ This is 
probably the force of the number in Peter’s ques- 
tion about forgiveness (Mt 18”); in our Lord’s 
command of sevenfold forgiveness for sevenfold 
injury (Lk 174); in the promise (Lk 18*, according 
to some MSS) of sevenfold reward (érramr)aclova 
instead of the usual reading roA\\amdactlova) ; in the 
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references to the 7 evil spirits (Mt 12%, Mk 164, 
Lk 8? 11°) ; in the question of the Sadducees about 
the 7 brothers (Mt 22° ete.); and in the passages 
alluded to in the Book of Jubilees.—(b) Seven 
often expressed the idea of completeness. So in 
7 churches, 7 parables of the Kingdom, the 7 Beati- 
tudes above mentioned, perhaps in the 7 loaves and 
the 7 disciples, and some of the passages referred to 
in the Books of Enoch. This use of 7 in the ancient 
East is directly attested by some cuneiform texts 
which explain a sign consisting of 7 wedges as mean- 
ing ‘totality,’ ‘whole’ (Zimmern in Busspsalmen, 
p. 73).—(ce) Seven was for the Jews and all their 
neighbours from early times a sacred number. In 
our Lord’s day there were many features of Jewish 
religious life which kept the sacredness of 7 con- 
tinually before the mind: the observance of the 
7th day and the 7th year ; the 7 days of unleavened 
bread and of the Feast of Tabernacles; the 7 
sprinklings of the leper (Ly 14"); the 7 sprinklings 
of the blood of the bullock in the Holy of Holies 
on the Day of Atonement (Lv 16"); the 7 he- 
lambs prescribed as an offering for several im- 
portant occasions {Nu 28- 19. 27 29%6) ; the 7 days of 
seclusion for uncleanness or suspected uncleanness 
(Ly 1346 26 149 1518-19. 24.28 Ny 1214-15 ete.); the 
sevenfold march round the altar on the 7th day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Mishna, Sukkah iv. 4); 
and the seven-branched candlestick in the Temple 
(Jos. Ant. Il. vi. 7, the Arch of Titus). For all 
classes of Jewish society in the period of our Lord’s 
ministry the number 7 was inseparably associated 
with the most solemn seasons and the most im- 
portant acts of worship. There is no direct illus- 
tration of this sacredness of 7 in the Gospels, but 
it can be confidently traced in Apocalyptic imagery : 
in the 7 candlesticks (Rev 1)?: 2° 2!) which evidently 
allude to the seven-branched candlestick in the 
Temple, and in the 7 horns of the Lamb, and the 
7 eyes which are the 7 spirits of God sent out into 
all the earth (Rev 5°, cf. 4°). In non-canonical litera- 
ture it is found in the 7 heavens and the 7 angels, 
and in the remarkable description in the so-called 
Fourth Book of Maccabees of the 7 brothers 
put to death by Antiochus Epiphanes as a most 
holy 7 (ravayia cunddvov ddedpdv éBdouds), who 
circled round piety in choral dance like the 7 days 
of creation round the number 7 (14%, according 
to the emended text followed by Deissmann in 
Kautzsch’s Pseudepigraphen, p. 169). The rise 
and development of these shades of meaning, which 
to some extent melt into one another (for the use 
of 7 as the number of completeness was probably 
connected with its sacred use, and its employment 
as a round number may have been facilitated by 
the other uses), are questions which hardly come 
within the range of this article, as the process must 
have been completed millenniums before the Chris- 
tian era. Seven is distinctly a sacred number in 
the inscriptions of Gudea the ruler of Lagash 
some centuries before the time of Abraham (£P, 
new series, ii. 83, 94 ff.). Whatever the primary 
impulse, whether the observation of the phases of 
the moon, or of the 7 planets, or of the 7 brightest 
stars of the Pleiades, or of the 7 stars of Arcturus, 
or of the 7 stars of the Great Bear, which all 
attracted the attention of early star-gazers, the 
Jews of our Lord’s age (with a few exceptions) will 
have used the number simply as their fathers had 
used it for many generations, as they found it in 
ritual, in proverbial lore (Pr 61% 3! 9! 2616 *5, Sir 78 
2012 3542 3714 408), in other literature, in history 
(Jos 64, Je 6! 167 18 2S 2418, 2 K 5 etc.), and in 
common life (7 days of the marriage feast, To 11°; 
and 7 days of fasting and mourning, 18 31%, Job 
23, Moed Katon 27°). A few highly educated 
men associated the number with astral pheno- 
mena ; the pseudo-Enoch, for example (Slav. Enoch 
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308), and Josephus, who affirms that the 7 lamps of 
the candlestick imitated the number of the 7 
planets (rv miavnrGy roy dpiOudy peuunuévor, Ant. 
I. vi. 7); but most will have had little or no 
acquaintance with such speculations. 

ne use of the number in the Gospels which has 
been already briefly referred to needs fuller treat- 
ment. In three or four passages, which are really 
but two, mention is made of 7 evil spirits. Our 
Lord cast'7 devils or demons out of Mary Magda- 
lene (Lk 8?, Mk 16%), and He spoke of an evil 
spirit which had been cast out as returning with 7 
other spirits worse than himself (Mt 12%, Lk 11°). 
It has been suggested, cautiously by Zimmern 
(KAT[ZW ] 462-463), positively by R. C. Thompson 
of the British Museum (Devils and Evil. Spirits of 
Babylonia, i. xliii.), that these 7 are connected in 
some way with the evil 7 so often referred to in 
Babylonian incantations, and identified to some 
extent with winds and storms. That the Baby- 
lonian belief was widely diffused in the regions 
affected by Babylonian civilization is probable 
enough, and that it lingered in one district at any 
rate into Christian times is attested by a curious 
Syrian charm cited by Thompson ; but there seems 
to be no clear allusion to it in the extant Jewish 
literature of the period inclusive of the time of 
Christ. The 7 spirits put by Beliar into man, 
according to the Test. of Reuben (2f.), are mere 
abstractions. The whole passage seems to be a sort 
of allegory. And it must be remembered that the 
Test., as we have it, has been manipulated by a 
Christian, who would be familiar with the passages 
in the Gospels under consideration. The use of 7 
in the latter can be fully accounted for without 
any reference to Babylonia. 

In the Holy Land and amongst the Arabs there are still many 
echoes of the ancient use of 7 as shown in the preceding para- 
graphs. Dalman’s Diwan contains several examples of it as a 
round number in popular poetry (pp. 260, 287, 305, 309). Mourn- 
ing for relatives and marriage rejoicings extend amongst the 
Arabs over 7 days (Forder’s With the Arabs in Tent and Town, 
216, 218). If the person is stained with blood, the stain is washed 
7 times (Robinson Lees, Village Life in Palestine, 2nd ed. 218). 
A festival at Nebi Musa lasts 7 days (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day, 163). These illustrations show that the modern 
Oriental not only employs 7 as a round number, but sometimes 
associates it in some measure with the ideas of completeness 
and sanctity. 

Three and a half.—Of the symbolic use of the 
half of seven there is one instance in the Gospels, 
viz. the reference to the famine in the time of Elijah 
as lasting three years and six months (Lk 4”, cf. 
Ja5”), This number, the half of the number of 
completeness, seems to have been often used by the 
Jews of periods of trial and judgment. According 
to Josephus (BJ I. i. 1, Vv. ix. 4), the worship of 
the Temple was discontinued in the time of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes for three years and six months; 
and, according to the Midrash on La 15, the siege by 
Vespasian continued for the same period (cf. Dn 
7% 977 127, Rev 117, and Wetstein’s note on the last 
passage). 

Fourteen.—The double of 7 in the genealogy at 
the beginning of Matthew can hardly be accidental. 
When the Evangelist carefully divides the genera- 
tions from Abraham to Christ into three groups of 
14 each (Mt 17), he must intend the number to 
have some meaning. He does not forget that it is 
the double of a favourite round number which is 
at the same time suggestive of completeness. This 
multiple of 7 seems to have been common in old 
Canaan, for scores of the Tell el-Amarna Letters 
from Canaanites to the Pharaoh have some form of 
the salutation: ‘Seven and seven times I fall at 
the feet of the king my lord.’ A striking example 
of the use of a multiple of 7 in a scheme of history 
is supplied by a writing a eee probably within 
a hundred years of our Lord’s ministry, ‘the 


Book of Jubilees’ or ‘ Little Genesis.’ The writer 
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arranges the whole period from Adam to the giving 
of the Law in about 7 times 7 jubilees, the interval 
between two jubilees being 7 times 7 years (504). 

Seventy.—Of another much used multiple of 7, 
7x 10=70, there is only one instance in the Gospel 
narrative, the sending out by Jesus of the 70 dis- 
ciples (Lk 101:1”), It must be noted, however, 
that WH read (with BD, some OL, Vulg., Syr ev" 
and Syr sit) 72, the multiple of 6 by 12. In either 
case the use of 70, of which there are so many ex- 
amples in the OT and elsewhere (Gn 50°, Ex 1° 157, 
Nu 116 Jeg 17 8%, 2 K 101, 2 Ch 29%, Ps 901°, Jer 
25", Ezk 8", Dn 9%, Eth. Enoch 89” ‘the 70 shep- 
herds,’ Test. of Levi, c. 8,2 Es 14%; Jos. Vita, 11, 
BJ WW. xx. 5; Bk. of Jub 11” clouds of ravens re- 
turned 70 times ; Sanhedrin i. 6 the high court of 
justice with 70 members and president) as a round 
number for ‘very many,’ with perhaps the added 
idea of comprehensiveness, may be safely recog- 
nized as influential. 

The Rabbinic idea of 70 languages for the 70 peoples is found 
in the Mishna (Sota vii. 5), and so may be as old as the time of 
Christ, but can hardly be alluded to in a mission intended only 
for Jews. Dr. A. Jeremias (Babylonisches iim NT, 93) regards 70 
as used in the Gospel as ‘a round number with astral character ;’ 
but any reference to the stars is unnecessary and improbable. 
Babylonian astrologers might be credited with it, but not the 
Galilean Jews of our Lord’s time and the Evangelists. 

Seventy times seven.—The 70 times 7 of Mt: 182, 
the multiple of 10 times 7 by 7, is a very strong 
way of saying ‘very many times,’ almost equiva- 
lent to ‘without limit.’ The alternative rendering 
of RVm ‘seventy times and seven,’ which yields a 
much less emphatic meaning, rests on the LXX tr. 
of Gn 4% where the same Greek éBdounkovrdkis érrd 
represents Hebrew words which clearly mean 77. 
In Mt. the familiar rendering is distinctly prefer- 
able. Wellhausen (Das Evangelium Matthei, 94) 
notes that D reads érrd«cs for érrd, which is strictly 
correct (but cf. Moulton, Proleg. Gr. Gram. 98). 

Ten (déxa, déxaros, dmodexaredw dmodexatow).—The 
number ten is probably a round number in the 
parables of the 10 virgins (Mt 251), the 10 pieces of 
silver (Lk 158), the talents (Mt 2578), and the 10 
servants who received 10 pounds: (Lk 19: 16 24f-) ; 
and in the prediction to the Church of Smyrna of 
tribulation 10 days (Rev 2"). In other passages 
(Mt 2074, Mk 10%, Lk 14°! 1712: 17, and the references 
to the payment of a tenth to God, Mt 23%8, Lk 11% 
18!) it is used literally. Asa round number signifi- 
cant of completeness (although without the idea of 
sacredness associated with 7), its use was facilitated 
by the decimal system, which may have been sug- 
gested in the first instance by the number of fingers 
on the two hands. Be that as it may, the Jews of 
our Lord’s day found 10 again and again in their 
sacred books and in history ; for example, in the 
10 patriarchs from Adam to Noah (Gn 5); the 10 
righteous men whose presence would have saved 
Sodom (Gn 18*) ; the 10 commandments (Ex 342-26 
and 20717, Dt 5°21); the 10 temptations with which 
Israel tempted God in the wilderness (Nu 14”) ; 
the 10 curtains of the tabernacle (Ex 26!) ; the 10 
lavers (2 Ch 4°); the 10 candlesticks (v.”7) and the 
10 tables (v.*) in Solomon’s temple ; the 10 servants 
of Gideon (Jg 67’), and the 10 elders of Boaz (Ru 4?). 


The non-canonical literature of later times supplies many 
additional examples. The Book of Jubilees knows of 10 tempta- 
tions of Abraham (198), a thought found also in the Mishna 
(Abéth v. 4), and the Test. of Joseph of 10 temptations of Joseph 
(ch. 2). The fondness of the Rabbis for the number receives 
striking illustration from the long series of significant tens in 
*Abéth vy. 1-9. The number was also applied in daily life. Ten 
persons constituted the minimum required for a community or 
congregation (Mishna, Sanhedrin i. 6), and for a company at a 
Paschal supper (Jos. BJ vi. ix. 3). Later authorities fix 10 as 
the number of persons drawn up in a row to comfort mourners 
(Sanh. 19a) and as the number requisite for the utterance of 
the nuptial benediction (Kethuboth, 7b). The 10 virgins of the 
parable may possibly receive illustration from an Arab custom 
mentioned by some medieval Jewish writers. They affirm that 
in the land of the Ishmaelites, when the bride was taken from 
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her father’s house to her new home on the evening preceding 
the completion of the marriage festivities, 10 torches or lamps 
were borne in front of her. The authority is, it is true, very 
late, but the custom described may have been of ancient origin 
given in the gloss to Kelim ii. 8, 9b, and in Latin in Wetstein’s 
note on Mt 251). The payment of a tithe or tenth to the Deity, 
referred to twice by our Lord (Lk 1812, Mt 2328 || Lk 1142), must 
have been connected in the first instance with the symbolic use 
of 10. The custom has been traced among Hebrews, Baby- 
lonians, Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans. The prominence 
of the subject in later Judaism is attested by the great space 
devoted to it in the Mishna, three treatises with 150 hdlakhoth. 


Five.—Five, the half of ten, is met with in a con- 
siderable number of passages in the Gospels, in 
some of which it may have more than mere nu- 
merical significance. So perhaps in the 5 loaves 
(Mt 1417-9 169, Mk 638: 41 829 Lk 913-16 Jn 613), a 
great multitude fed by an amount of food strongly 
suggestive of smallness and incompleteness; the 
5 talents which bring in 5 more (Mt 2540); the 
fivefold profit of the second servant in the parable 
of the Pounds contrasted with the tenfold profit of 
the first (Lk 1918); perhaps the 5 sparrows worth 
two farthings (Lk 125); and the 5 disciples of 
Jesus at the beginning of His ministry (Jn 1-5! ; 
cf. the 5 disciples of R. Jochanan ben Zakai, c. 80 
A.D. PAbdth ii. 10], and the 5 disciples ascribed to 
Jesus in a baraitha removed from the censored 
editions of the Talmud [Sanh. 43a, see Laible’s 
Jesus Christus im Talmud, Anhang 15]). In the 
other passages (Mt 257, Lk 174 12 1419 1678, Jn 418 
5°) it is safest to find only the ordinary meaning. 
Five, as a small round number, is repeatedly met 
with in the OT (Gn 43*4 452, Lv 268, Is 30!” etc.) and 
in the Tell el-Amarna letters. In one of the latter 
(ix. 20in Winckler’s edition) it seems to be regarded 
as a number so small as to need an apology. 

Forty.—An important multiple of ten is 40, 
found in the accounts of the Temptation (Mt 4, 
Mk 1, Lk 4?) and of the period intervening be- 
tween the Passion and the Ascension (Ac 1%), 
That it is in both cases more than a mere number 
is evident. The 40 days of fasting in the wilder- 
ness clearly point back to the 40 days spent by 
Moses on Sinai (Ex 2418 34°) and the 40 days’ 
journey of Elijah in the same region (1 K 198) 
The 40 days of temptation remind us of the re- 
peated use in the OT of the number 40 of periods 
of testing or punishment. The rain at the Flood 
fell 40 days and 40 nights (Gn 7+”). The spies 
were absent 40 days (Nu 13”). The punishment 
and proving of the people extended over 40 years 
(Nu 14%). Nineveh was granted 40 days of respite 
(Jon 34). The Philistine oppression lasted 40 years 
(Jg 13), and Ezekiel predicted that Egypt should 
be desolate 40 years (Ezk 29"). That this applica- 
tion of the number was not confined to Israel is 
probable from the statement on the Moabite Stone 
(lines 7f.), that the occupation of Mehedeba by 
Israel lasted 40 years. Even if king Mesha in- 
tended the number to be understood literally, 
which is very doubtful, he may have recorded it 
with a view to its special significance. In another 
group of passages, also, 40 seems to be a normal 
or ideal number. Three periods of rest from 
foreign invasion, each of 40 years, are mentioned 
in the Book of Judges (3" 5%! 88), Eli was judge 
for 40 years (1 8 438); and the reigns of David and 
Solomon are reckoned at 40 years each (2 § 54, 
1 K 11": add from tradition the reign of Saul, 
Ac 1371, Jos. Ant. VI. xiv. 9). 

How did 40 come to be used in this way? The 
most satisfactory answer is suggested by the 
following passages in the OT and other Oriental 
literature and history. Isaac and Esau married 
at 40 (Gn 25° 26%4). Moses came forward as a 
friend of his people about 40 (tradition recorded 
in Ac 7%; cf. Ex 24 ‘when Moses was grown 
up’), and began his work as their divinely ap- 
pointed leader 40 years later (Ac 7% and Ex 7’). 


Caleb was 40 years old when sent out as one of 
the spies (Jos 14’). Hillel is said to have entered 
on his Rabbinic career at 40 (Sifre referred to in 
Jewish Encyc. art. ‘ Forty’), and Jochanan ben 
Zakai to have exchanged commerce for study at 
40 (Rosh ha-shanah, 316: the same is affirmed of 
‘Akiba in the late writing, the ’Abéth of Rabbi 
Nathan, c. 6). Mohammed, according to a tradi- 
tion referred to by Konig (Hastings’ DB iii. 563», 
Stilistik, 55; ef. Muir, The Coran, its Composition 
and Teaching, 11), appeared as a prophet at or 
about 40. These passages suggest that 40 was 
regarded in the ancient East as the age of in- 
tellectual maturity, and there are not wanting 
direct declarations of that belief. In the addendum 
to the fifth chapter of “Abdth, 40. is described as 
the age of reason or understanding (A335 o-yanw 73), 
and a passage in the Koran cited by Kénig (d.cc.) 
runs: ‘until he reached his full strength and 
attained the age of 40 years.’ Forty years, there- 
fore, represented a generation, and thus the number 
40 became a round number for a full period, a 
complete epoch, and more generally for ‘many.’ 

It is still used in this way to some extent in the modern East. 
There is a Syrian proverb: ‘If you live 40 days with people, you 
will then either leave them or become like them’ (Mackie, Bible 
Manners and Customs, 111; Bauer, Volksleben im Lande der 
Bibel, 236, gives it rather differently, but with the same use of 
40). As the ancient star-gazers noted the disappearance of the 
Pleiades for 40 days, some recent writers (Cheyne, perhaps, Bible 
Problems and their Solution, 114f., and Winckler cited there; 
Zimmern, too, in KAT[ZW], 389, thinks the reference possible) 
connect the interval between the Passion and the Ascension, 
through a pre-Christian myth, with this astronomical period. 
This need not be seriously debated. The explanation given 
above is quite sufficient to account for the 40 days of the 
Temptation and ‘the Great Forty Days.’ 


A Hundred (éxarév, éxarovrardaciwy).—That the 
product of 10 by 10 should be frequently used in 
a general way to express a large number, could 
be expected only in a civilization which was ac- 
quainted with the decimal as well as the sexa- 
gesimal system. There are instances in the OT, 
etc.: Lv 268, 2S 248, Pr 17°, Ec 6° 8, Sir 18? 
(RV: ‘The number of man’s days at the most are 
100 years’), and the Moabite Stone (lines 28f. ; 
‘I reigned over 100 chiefs’). In the Gospels 
the number is used mainly in this way: in the 
parable of th> Sower (Mt 13% 25, Mk 48: 2°, Lk 88), 
in the parable of the Lost Sheep (Mt 18!*, Lk 153), 
and in Mt 1875 19” (not WH), Mk 10°, Lk 16". In 
Mk 6”, Jn 19 it is employed in the ordinary way. 

The division of 100 into 99 and 1 (Mt 1812f, Lk 154-7), with the 
preference of the 1, is found in the Mishna, Peah iv. 1f. The 
same division is also met with in a remarkable passage in the 
Jerus. Talmud (Shabbath xiv. 3), which, however, is not earlier 
than the 3rd cent. A.D. Perhaps the contrast of 99 and 1 was 
not unknown to the Rabbinic teaching of our Lord’s day. 

Ten Thousand.—Jn the two passages in the 
Gospels in which the multiple of 10 by 1000 occurs 
(uuptos, Mt 184; uupids, Lk 121), it is best regarded 
as hyperbolical. The intention in the one case is 
to name an amount quite inconceivable in ordinary 
life, a debt which could not possibly be discharged 
by a private person; in the other, to impress on 
the reader the enormous magnitude of the crowds 
which gathered round Jesus at that period of His 
ministry. There are many examples of this use in 
the OT (Lv 268, Dt 32”, 1S 187, Ca 5", Ezk 167 
RVm, Dn 112, Mic 6’ etc.). In the Tell el-Amarna 
letters 100,000 is used in thisway. Dushratta, king 
of Mitani, prayed that Ishtar might protect him 
and his royal brother the Pharaoh for a hundred 
thousand years (No. xx. in Winckler’s edition). 

Two.—There seems to be no special significance 
of the number 2 in the Gospels, unless, with Konig 
(Stilistik, 51 f.), we regard it as, in some passages, 
an equivalent for ‘a few.’ This idiom seems to be 
proved for the OT. ‘Two days,’ in Nu 9”, may 
well mean ‘a few days’; and ‘the 2 sticks’ of the 
widow of Zarephath (1 K 17”) can hardly be under- 
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stood literally. It may be illustrated in the NT 
by the 2 fishes (Mt 1477-9) Mk 6% 41, Lk 913-16, 
Jn 6%), and the 2 who agree in prayer concerning 
anything (Mt 18'*); but the ordinary interpreta- 
tion seems not inadmissible in both these cases. 
The custom of sending out representatives in pairs, 
of which there are several examples in the Gospel 
s.ory (the 2 disciples sent by the Baptist to Jesus 
[Lk 7], the 12 sent out by two and two [Mk 
67], the 70 sent out by two and two [Lk 101], 
the 2 sent out near Jerusalem [Mt 211, Mk 11, 
Lk 19], and the 2 sent out to make preparations 
for the Paschal supper [Mk 14%, Lk 22°; ef. the 
2 going to Emmans, Lk 24% Mk 1607!], the 2 
angels at the sepulchre [Lk 24‘, Jn 20!"], and the 
2 on Olivet [Ac 1°]), was probably known to the 
Jewish society of our Lord’s time. 

A comparatively early tradition enjoined that the collectors 
of charity should travel in couples (Baba Bathra, 8b). When 
the son of Rabban Gamaliel (the grandson of St. Paul’s Gamaliel) 
was ill, the distressed father sent two of his disciples to 
R. Chanina ben Dosa to request his prayers (Berak., 34). 
The 5 cues or couples of eminent teachers, the last of which 
consisted of Hillel and Shammai, referred to in the Mishna 
(Peah ii. 6, ?’Ab6th i. 4-16), may also be mentioned. The 
expression ‘ pairs’ was probably used of them in Rabbinic circles 
in the time of Christ. 

The two ways of Mt 718f. probably represent a widely current 
mode of teaching. They are met with in Jer 215 (cf. Dt 3015, 
Sir 1517), Slav. Enoch 3015 ‘I showed him the two ways, the light 
and the darkness’ (cf. the note of Charles), in the Jewish 
manual probably incorporated in the early chapters of the 
Didache (cf. Ep. of Barnabas, 18 ff.), and in a remarkable passage 
inthe Talmud. When R. Jochanan ben Zakai (c. 80 A.D.) was on 
his deathbed, he said to his disciples, who wondered at his tears : 
“There are two ways before me: one leading to the Garden of 
Eden and the other leading to Gebenna, and I do not know in 
which I am about to be led’ (Berak. 28). 

Three.—A number of peculiar interest to the 
student of the Gospels is three—rpeis, rpis, rpirov, 
tpiros. It is purely numerical in the following pass- 
ages: Mt 15**, Mk 8?; Peter’s words about the three 
tabernacles on the Mount of Transfiguration (Mt 
177, Mk 9°, Lk 93%) ; Mt 1819-20 20? 2276, Mk 127 155, 
Lk 1° 94 1938.52 9012. 31 9322, Jn 21-6 In a much 
greater number of passages it obviously or probably 
means more: in the allusion to Jonah (Mt 12%), in 
the parables of the 3 measures of meal (Mt 13°, Lk 
1371), the friend asking for 3 loaves (Lk11), the Good 
Samaritan (Lk 10%), and the barren fig-tree (Lk 13"), 
in the 3 temptations (Mt 4(|), and the 3 prayers of 
Jesus (Mt 26%, Mk 1441), in the references to 
Peter’s threefold denial (Mt 26%-%, Mk 14°. 7, 
Lk 2994-61, Jn 13°), in the allusions to the 3 days’ 
interval between the Passion and the Resurrection 
(Mt 12% 162! 172 20!9 9661 9740. 63% Mk 831 931 1084 
148 157, Lk 92 13% 1883 247. 21. 46 Jn 215: add 
Ac 10%, 1 Co 154), in the 3 manifestations of the 
risen Lord recorded in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 
214), and in the threefold question, ‘ Lovest thou 
me?’ addressed to Peter (v.). In this latter 
and larger group can be traced a reference to 
the use of 3 as a significant number, of which 
there is a multitude of examples in the OT and 
other Jewish literature: the 3 feasts (Ex 231), 
Job’s 3 friends (Job 2"), the 3 times of prayer 
(Ps 55, Dn 6"), the threefold shooting of Joash 
(2 K 1338), the 3 sanctuaries— Eden, Mount Sinai, 
Mount Zion (Bk. of Jub 8!), the 3 branches of a 
vine and the 3 baskets representing 3 days 
(Gn 401 12. 16.18), 3 days’ journey (Ex 3!8, Nu 10%, 
Jon 3%), the 3 days’ search for the body of Elijah 
(2 K 2"), Esther’s 3 days’ fast (Est 41), the 3 days 
of rejoicing for the honour done to Enoch (Slay. 
Enoch 68’), the perfuming and anointing of the 
body of Abraham for 3 days (Test. of Abr. text A, 
ch. 20), the 3 sayings of the men of the Great 
Synagogue ('Abéth i. 1), the 3 things on which the 
world standeth (Shim‘on the Righteous in ’Abéth 
i. 2, and Shim‘on ben Gamaliel in ’Adé6th i. 19), and 
the 3 sayings ascribed to each of the 5 disciples 
of Rabban Jochanan ben Zakai (’A béth ii. 14 ff). 
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It is not difficult to see how the number came to 
be used in this manner. Several wholes which 
are often met with can be readily divided into 
3 parts: the head, trunk, and legs of a body; the 
source, stream, and mouth of a river; the root, 
trunk, and corona of a tree (Kénig, DB iii. 562°) ; 
the van, centre, and rear of an army; morning, 
noon, and evening. Early Eastern speculation 
grouped all things under three heads; heaven, 
earth, and the. abyss (cf. the Babylonian triad of 
gods, Anu, Bel, Ea). It will have been noticed in 
very early times that 3 is the smallest number 
with beginning, middle, and end. So it natur- 
ally came to be used of a small, well-rounded 
total, especially, as shown above, in reference to 
time. 

The 3 days’ interval between the Passion and 
the Resurrection may perhaps receive additional 
illustration from the Jewish rule that evidence for 
the identification of a corpse could not be received 
after 3 days (Yebaméth xvi. 3). A reason for 
the rule is given in a tradition ascribed to Bar 
Kappara, who was associated with the compiler of 
the Mishna (c. A.D. 200). This Rabbi is reported 
to have said that for 3 days the soul hovers near 
the body, waiting for an opportunity of returning 
into it, but that at the end of that period, seeing 
that the features are altered, it goes away (Mid- 
rash on Genesis, c. 100; Midrash on Ecclesiastes 
12°: cf. Bousset, Die Religion des Judenthwms, 285 
note). The resurrection of Jesus evidently took 
place before the close of the period of identification. 
Be that as it may, there can hardly be a doubt 
that the belief expressed by Bar Kappara, or some- 
thing like it, underlay the words of Martha: ‘Lord, 
by this time he stinketh: for he hath been dead 
four days’ (Jn 11°). The 3 days were ended, and 
decay, she thought, had advanced so far that the 
features would be unrecognizable. That the 3 
days between the Passion and the Resurrection 
had even the remotest connexion with the 3 days’ 
disappearance of the new moon in spring (Zimmern 
in KAT[ZW], 389), is highly improbable. 

Two other passages cannot be entirely passed 
over, although little or nothing can be said in 
illustration : the reference to the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost in the baptismal formula (Mt 
281"), and the words ascribed to the risen Lord in 
the Apocalypse: ‘I am the first, and the last, and 
the living one’ (Rev 1”). There is no parallel 
to the use of the number in the former in pre- 
Christian Jewish literature, and connexion with 
Babylonian and Egyptian triads is out of the 
question. The triple priestly blessing (Nu 6?+%8) 
and the Thrice Holy in the song of the seraphim 
(Is 6°) are remarkable, but cannot be safely re- 
garded as foreshadowings of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The number 3 is in both cases strongly 
emphatic, but it is not advisable to find more than 
emphasis. ‘Holy, holy, holy’ is a very strong 
superlative. The passage in the Apocalypse is, no 
doubt, like the preceding words ‘him which is, and 
which was, and which is to come’ (Rev 14), an ex- 
pansion or interpretation of the name I AM THAT 
J AM (Ex 3%), and has a partial parallel in Plato, 
de Legibus, 716: 6 wey 5h Beds (Somep kai 6 Tadaids 
oyos) dpxjv Te Kal TehevTHy Kal wéoa TOv bvTwY aTdyTwY 
éxwv, but must not be connected with it. 

Four.—The number 4 (résoapes, rerapratos, rérap- 
Tos, TeTpdunvos, Terpam)dos) is found in the pee 
in the following passages: in the 4 months before 


harvest (Jn 4°), the 4 bearers of the paralytic (Mk 
2°), the 4th watch (Mt 14%, Mk 6%), the fourfold 


restitution promised by Zaccheus (Lk 19%), the 4 
days of Lazarus in the grave (Jn 11)” *), the 
division of the garments of Jesus among the 4 
soldiers (Jn 19%), the 4 winds (Mt 24, Mk 1377), 
and the 4 kinds of soil in the parable of the Sower, 
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with the types of character which they represent 
(Mt 134% and parallels). We may add the 4 
Gospels, the number of which was early regarded 
as significant. The four last references constitute 
a group. The 4 winds, associated with the 4 
points of the compass, are met with in the OT 
and elsewhere in Oriental literature and symbol- 
ism: 1 Ch 9% RVm, Jer 49%, Ezk 379 42 RVm, 
Dn 8° 114, Zee 2° 6°, Babylonian Flood Story, col. 
iii. line 42, Book of the Dead, c. 161 (in Budge’s 
smaller edition, p. 531f.). This use of 4 suggested 
world-wide extent and then comprehensiveness. 
So we find in the OT: 4 heads of the river going 
out of Eden (Gn 2"), 4 cherubim each with 4 faces 
and 4 wings (Ezk 1, cf. Rey 4°"), 4 horns (Zee 18), 
4 smiths (1°), 4 chariots (61), and 4 empires (Dn 2” 
73%. 17.) An Assyrian royal title ran ‘ king of the 
4 quarters,’ that is, of the world. Some of the 
divine figures in Assyrian sculptures have 4 wings, 
for example No. 1 in the Nimroud Gallery of the 
British Museum. Adam’s name is said to have 
been given from 4 substances, that is, the east, the 
west, the north, and the south (Sl. Enoch 30"). 
Abraham is said to have pitehed his tent where 4 
roads met (Test. of Ab. text A 1). The 4 kinds 
of soil in the parable, therefore, and the 4 types of 
character which they represent, cover the whole 
area of human life; and the 4 Gospels give a com- 
plete outline-portrait of Christ. The use of 4 in 
the grouping of persons or things seems to have 
been a favourite method with Jewish teachers. 
There are several examples of it in Amos (1°: & 9 11-18 
gl. 4. 8) and in Proverbs (301 18f, 21ff. 24ff. 20ff.). Later 
instances are Sir 37!8 ‘ good and evil, life and death,’ 
Test. of Judah, ch. 16, ‘4 spirits in wine,’ and the 
remarkable series of paragraphs in ’Abéth v. 16-21, 
in which people generally, dispositions, scholars, 
almsgivers, college-goers, and those who sit under 
the wise, are in each case grouped in 4 classes. 
May we suppose that our Lord, in accordance with 
His habit of utilizing current methods, adopted in 
the parable a familiar mode of classification ? 

Twelve.—Twelve, as the number of the tribes 
of Israel according to ancient tradition, became 
naturally a favourite number among the Jews, 
especially as it carried with it the suggestion of 
Divine choice and Divine faithfulness. So it 
figured in religious ritual, symbolism, and history. 
There were 12 jewels in the high priest’s breast- 
plate (Ex 2871), and 12 cakes of shewbread (Ly 
24°), Solomon’s sea stood on 12 oxen (1K 7*), 
Elijal’s altar on Carmel consisted of 12 stones (1 K 
18*'), and the altar-hearth in Ezekiel’s visionary 
temple was 12 cubits long by 12 cubits broad (Ezk 
4316), It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
number 12 is prominent in the Gospels. The 12 
disciples referred to in Mt 10! > 11! 2017 2614. 20. 47, 
Mk 314 40 67 935 1" }] 1410- 17. 20. 43, Lk 6 gl 
Qt 14) 1831 993. 47° Jn 697 1f 9024 (in -22 of these 
passages simply as of dwWéexa, ‘the Twelve’; cf. also 
Ac 67, 1 Co 15°, Rev 214), the 12 baskets of broken 
pieces (Mt 14”, Mk 6 8”, Lk 9)”, Jn 61), the -12 
legions of angels (Mt 26%), are all more or less 
reminiscent of the 12 tribes. In the promise in 
Mt 19% || Lk 22% is a direct reference which puts 
beyond doubt the association of the number in our 
Lord’s day with the tribes. 


This use may have been aided by the constant recurrence 
of the 12 months of the year, but it is not safe to follow Dr. 
A. Jeremias (Babylonisches im NT, 88) in connecting the num- 
ber of the Apostles even indirectly with the 12 signs of the 
zodiac. He does not, indeed, venture to affirm that this lay in 
the consciousness of Jesus, although he thinks the promise of 
the 12 thrones (Mt 1928, Lk 2299) might point at that ; but he is 
confident that ‘the mystical cosmological reference,’ as he calls 
it, lies in the words of the writer of the Apocalypse about the 
12 Apostles of the Lamb (Rev 21'4), However it may be with 
the latter, it is unnecessary to find any allusion of the kind in 
the Gospels. Mer. familiar in some degree with Gentile culture 
and the astrologica:-astvonomical speculations which were in 
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vogue about this time, such as Philo and Josephus, might con- 
nect the 12 gems of the high priest’s breastplate with the signs 
of the zodiac, and might therefore regard 12 as a perfect num- 
ber (Philo, de Profugis, § 33, cited by Konig, DB iii. 563a, 
tenes 0 apiluos 6 dddzxx; Josephus, Ant. I. vii. 7) without the 
idea ever entering the minds of the majority. 

In several passages a period of 12 years is re- 
ferred to. The woman healed by touching the 
fringe of the Lord’s garment had been ill for 12 
years (Mt 9”, Mk 5”, Lk 8*). The daughter of 
Jairus was 12 years old (Mk 5”, Lk 8”). Jesus 
was 12 years old when found in the Temple (Lk 2”). 
In all these cases the number must be understood 
literally, but the second and third admit of illus- 
tration from Oriental life. At 12 childhood ceased 
for the Jewish boy. In the addendum to the fifth 
chapter of ’Abéth two of the rules run; ‘At 10 the 
Mishnah, at 13 the Commandments.’ A boy of 12, 
therefore, was on the threshold of manhood. A 
tradition recorded by Josephus affirms that Samuel 
was 12 years old when he received the Divine call 
(Ant. v. x. 4). Another tradition, found in a 
Christian writing, but probably of Jewish origin, 
represented Solomon as 12 years old when he gave 
his famous judgment about the child (pseudo- 
Ignatius,.ad Magnesios, iii.). At 12 a girl was 
matrriageable. According to the Book of Jubilees 
(30°), Dinah was 12 years old at the time referred 
to in Gn 34’. 

One more passage remains: ‘Are there not 
twelve hours in the day?’ (Jn 11%). Here, no 
doubt, Babylonian influence can be traced, al- 
though in the time of Christ most of the Jews 
living in Palestine will have been wholly un- 
conscious of the fact. The full day was divided 
by the Babylonians, who in this matter as in so 
many points set the rule for all their neighbours, 
and through the Greeks for the whole Western 
world, into 12 parts. As this day consisted of two 
halves, the daylight portion and the night portion, 
the division into twelve was applied to each, with- 
out regard to the season of the year. An hour 
was one-twelfth of the day or the night (KAT 
[ZW] 328, 335f.). The old way of speaking still 
survives in Syria. The day is regarded, as in the 
time of Christ, as consisting of 12 hours (Bauer, 
Volksleben im Lande der Bibel, pp. 274f.). 

Sixty.—The use of the number 60 in the parable 
of the Sower (Mt 13% ?*, Mk 48 2°, not in Lk 241%) 
may possibly have indirect connexion with the 
sexagesimal system of Babylonia (for this, ef. 
Bezold, Ninive und Babylon, 90, 92), which must 
have been current throughout western Asia, 
especially through its use in the subdivision of 
the talent (talent =60 manehs; maneh=60 shekels), 
and would naturally lead to the employment of the 
number with more or less significance. There are 
many passages in the OT and other Jewish litera- 
ture in which 60 can hardly be accidental: Nu 7® 
(60 rams, 60 he-goats, 60 he-lambs of the first year), 
Dt 34 (60 cities, cf. Jos 13, 1 K 4°, 1 Ch 2°), 1 K 6? 
(Solomon’s temple 60 cubits long, ef. 2 Ch 3%), 1K 
4, 2Ch 11”, Jer 52”° (60 men of the people of the 
land found in Jerusalem by the Babylonians, ef. 
2K 25!), Ca 37 68, Test. of Judah, ch. 3 (stone 
weighing 60 lbs.), ch. 9 (60 men slain), Test. of 
Abraham, text A 10 (cherubic chariot attended 
by 60 angels). The many examples in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (fire the 60th part of Gehenna, 
Berak. 57” ete.) will be largely due to the Baby- 
lonian atmosphere of the compilation. 

Thirty.—Thirty, the half of sixty, may be 
used in the same context (Mt 13% 7°, Mk 4° 2°) in 
somewhat the same way, through the same associ- 
ation. In Lk 373, where it is said that Jesus was 
about 30 years of age at the beginning of His 
ministry, there is Beda an allusion to the belief 
that 30 years marked the attainment cf manly 
vigour. Joseph entered on his career as a states- 
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man at 30 (Gn 41%), and David was 30 when he 
ascended the throne (28 5*). In the appendix to 
the fifth chapter of ’Abdth, 30 is defined as the age 
of strength (725 ow>v 73). The 30 pieces of silver 
paid to Judas (Mt 26% 27%, cf. Zec 11") would 
remind every Jew of the average value of a slave 
as fixed in the Law (Ex 21°”), 30 shekels. The 
Babylonian average was lower, but the Assyrian 
coincided with the Hebrew (Johns in Babylonian 
and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, p. 
182f.). Im the remaining passage, Jn 6'%, the 
number is purely historical. 


LITERATURE. — Art. ‘Zahlen’ in Winer, RWB3; Riehm, 
HWB2, and Guthe, Bibelwérterbuch ; artt. ‘Forty’ and ‘Num- 
ber’ in the Jewish Eneye. ; art. ‘Number’ in Encyc. Bibl. and 
in Hastings’ DB iii. 560> ff. ; Konig, Stilistik, 51-57. 

W. TAYLOR SMITH. 

NUNC DIMITTIS (Lk 2”-**), so called from the 
opening words in the Latin version, is the third 
and shortest of the hymns of the Incarnation pre- 
served tous by St. Luke. Like the other two, it 
speaks of Christ ; but whereas Benedictus, the Song 
of the priest Zacharias, is naturally of His Priest- 
hood, and Magnificat, the Song of the royally- 
descended Virgin Mary, of His Kingdom, this, the 
Song of Simeon (wh. see), as beseems the utter- 
ance of a prophet, is of Messiah fulfilling the 
prophetic function assigned to Him in the OT 
(cf. Dt 18), and especially by Isaiah. 

The feature in Simeon’s character which is to 
the Evangelist the climax of his virtues is that he 
was ‘waiting for the consolation of Israel.’ The 
words are a reminiscence of Jacob’s, ‘ Ihave waited 
for thy salvation, O Lord’ (Gn 49'*); and they 
describe what was precisely the attitude of Abra- 
ham in regard to God’s promise of the land (Ac 7° 
and He 118), and of David in regard to the king- 
dom (1 S 26°), both of whom did not ‘fret them- 
selves in anywise to do evil’ (Ps 378), but waited 
till the Lord would give what He had spoken. So 
our Lord, speaking of those in danger of being led 
away by false Christs, bids His followers ‘in 
patience possess their souls’ (Lk 217%). This was 
part of the faith of Simeon : his waiting for ‘the 
Lord’s Christ’ (Lk 2) saved him from going after 
any turbulent pretender, or accepting, with the 
Herodians, a mere king of this world. The ‘con- 
solation of Israel’ was a phrase with the Rabbis 
for the times of Messiah: Lightfoot (Hor. Hed.) 
gives five illustrations of its use. 

The repeated mention of the Holy Spirit guiding 
Simeon at each successive step evinces the fact 
that prophecy, silent since the days of Malachi, is 
again about to stir (de Wette, Oosterzee) ; yet the 
difference also is to be observed between the re- 
peated comings of the Spirit upon Simeon, and His 
abiding on Jesus (Jn 1%) and remaining with the 
Church (14'*). By what sign Simeon was taught 
of the Spirit to recognize the child of Mary as the 
Christ we are not told: perhaps the Virgin’s 
poverty, evidenced by her offering of doves, was 
the poten to him, as the manger-cradle had been 
to the shepherds (Lk 2!). Anyhow the Child was 

ointed out to him; he went up to Him, received 

im in his arms, and, as he held Him, he ‘ blessed 
God,’ and uttered his Nwnc dimittis. There are 
no different readings in the text of it; but the 
Syriac renders the verb in the first clause, which 
in Greek, Latin, and English is in the indicative 
mood, by an optative, ‘My Lord, now release thou 
thy servant in peace.’ The mistake has been fol- 
lowed by several in this country who should have 
known better: e.g. by Logan, in the Scottish Para- 
phrases (Par. 38) : 


‘Now, Lord, according to thy word, 
Let me in peace depart. 


At length my arms embrace my Lord, 
Now let their vigour cease,’ 
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and even by John Keble, usually so accurate : 
‘Whose prayers are struggling with his tears, 
Lord, let me now depart.’ 

As a matter of fact, Simeon does not pray for 
death. He thanks God for permitting him to see, 
what many prophets and kings had desired to see 
and were not permitted (Lk 10%), the salvation He 
had promised ; and having seen it he says that he 
is ready to go when God wills. 

The hymn is in three couplets : 

(1) Thanksgiving for permission at last to leave 
his post, as the sentinel when the how of his watch 
is over (Godet). Death will be to him as sleep to 
a labouring man (Bruce). 

‘Now thow art letting thy servant depart, O Lord, 

According to thy word, in peace.’ 
The ‘word,’ of course, is the promise of v.26 that 
he should not see death before he had seen the 
Lord’s [own] Christ; and the fulfilment of the 
promise has brought him peace, because in Christ 
there is sure salvation for him and for all God’s 
people. 

There are two fine Patristic comments—Cyprian’s (On the 
Mortality, 3), ‘He bears witness that the servants of God have 
peace, are free, and tranquil when, withdrawn from the whirl- 
winds of this world, they reach the port of the eternal home, 
and pass through death to immortality’; and Ambrose’s (H2- 
position of St. Luke, Bk. 11. ii. 59), ‘Let him who wishes to depart 
come into the Temple ; let him come to Jerusalem ; let him wait 
for the Lord’s Christ; let him take in his arms the Word of 
God, embracing Him by the arms of faith.’ Servant (d0tAo), 
Lord (d:e7er~)—‘ slave,’ ‘master’ are terms appropriate at all 
times to express the relation between God and men, yet sayour- 
ing of the Law (Bruce). 

(2) The reason of Simeon’s peace in the prospect 
of death : 

‘For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 

Which thou preparedst before the face of all peoples.’ 
What we see with our eyes is sure (cf. Jn 1" 19° 
and 1 Jn 1’). And Jesus Christ is salvation (Is 
49°), for salvation is in Him and in none other 
(Ac 4"). Moreover, He is the salvation which God 
Himself provided, not which man might have 
fancied. ‘ Preparedst’ is a more correct rendering 
than AV ‘hast prepared,’ for the tense refers to a 
definite historical fact (cf. Lk 147); and this God 
means for all peoples (2!) (plural)—both the sec- 
tions of mankind of whom, in the next verse, 
Simeon is to speak, viz. the Gentiles and 1srael. 
The Greek word used (Aaés) usually means Israel 
only, the people [of the Lord]. But now the privi- 
lege is extended, and they who were not a people 
are to be the people of the living God (Hos 2}, Ro 
g25- 26 ] P gi8), 

(3) The different prophetic functions Christ is to 
discharge towards the Gentiles and the Jews re- 
spectively : 

‘A light to lighten the Gentiles, 
And the glory of thy people Israel.’ 
(a) To the Gentiles who sat in darkness (Is 9?) He 
is to be a Light (49°) ; but not only by giving them 
light. The thought is greater than merely that 
Christ is to reveal truth to the Gentiles. eisa 
Light ‘for their revealing’ (els dmoxdd\upw ébvdr) 
—to show what the Gentiles are, how dear to 
Almighty God (cf. Ro 3”), and how capable they 
are through His grace of producing saints. The 
prophecy of Simeon is thus akin to that of John 
the Baptist (Mt 37), and has its OT roots in such 
passages as Is 257 and Hos 2°. How wonderfully 
has it been fulfilled—that out of Judaism He could 
bring a Peter, a John, a Paul; out of decadent 
Rome an Augustine and an Ambrose; out of the 
wild Irish a Columba; out of the Saxon ‘knife- 
men’ a Wilfrid and a Bede! We have yet to see 
what He will make of China and Japan, when they 
are Christianized. (6) Of Israel, who had produced 
so many saints, prophets, and teachers, the ‘lights 
of the world in their several generations,’ Christ 
is to be the supreme Glory, of more honour than 
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Moses (He 3%), with a better priesthood than 
Aaron (7°), Himself the very Brightness of the 
Father’s glory (1°), which was beheld in Him (Jn 
14). St. Paul saw, in the lst cent., how true is 
this prophecy of Christ (Ro 94), and all subsequent 
history is its confirmation. 

A parallel is given by Carpenter (The Synoptic Gospels) from 
Buddhist legend of one who, discerning in a babe the signs of 
perfection, predicted, ‘Thou wilt be a Buddha, and remove the 
veils of sin and ignorance from the world.’ But the Indian seer 
could not rejoice with Simeon, he could only weep that he 
would not be alive to share the light; which reminds us that 
Simeon’s peace is through the Christian hope of a better life to 
come, when we shall be with Christ. 

Simeon’s attitude towards the Gentiles, while in 
full accord with that of the OT (Gn 228 49”, Ps 
98° 1001, Is 42% 49° 60%), is in striking contrast to 
that of the nearest contemporary Jewish writings, 
the Psalms of Solomon, in which, though there is 
the same longing for Messiah and His kingdom, 
the lot of the heathen is not light or salvation, but 
only judgment (Ps-Sol 164). 


The singular sweetness—the calm beauty, as of 
a perfect pearl—of the Song of Simeon has always 
been recognized ; and for ages it has entered into 
the evening service of the Church. Both the 
Roman Catholic and the Anglican Churches have 
appointed it as a hymn at Vespers, teaching us (as 
it does) to live each day as if we knew it to be our 
last; and, embracing Christ by faith, to thank 
God for Him and be ready in peace to depart in 
Him. In the Church of Scotland, while Knox’s 
Prayer-Book held its place, and again after the 
introduction of the Paraphrases (1781), it became 
customary to use it at the close of the Communion 
Service ; while in a few churches, both Episcopal 
and Presbyterian, it is sung at funerals when the 
body is being carried out of the church. 


LITERATURE.—T. A. Gurney, Nuwne Dimittis (1906); A. M. 
Stewart, Infancy and Youth of Jesus (1905), 53; T. D. Bernard, 
Songs of the Holy Nativity (1895), 120, 181; 8. Cox, Hxpositions 
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OATHS.— Christ’s teaching on the subject of 
oaths is set forth in one of the sections of the 
Sermon on the Mount, in which He contrasts His 
doctrine with that of the earlier dispensation (Mt 
5%5-87), The position of the Law on the subject is 
summed up in the statement, ‘Thou shalt not for- 
swear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths.’ This is a combination of different 
passages in the Law (Lv 19, Nu 30%, Dt 232), of 
which the first deals specially with oaths, the 
others with vows. But in point of obligation 
oaths and vows were recognized in the Rabbinical 
schools as on the same footing (Wiinsche, Newe 
Beitrige zur LErléiuterung der Evangelien aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, p. 57), and the statement 
in which Christ here represents the position of the 
Law was, no doubt, the current formula in which, 
in these schools, the doctrine of the Law on the 
question was summed up. In opposition to this 
dictum of the Law, Christ lays down an absolute 
prohibition, ‘Swear not at all’ (v.*4), and proceeds 
to draw out the full meaning of the ‘at all’ (dws) 
by showing that His prohibition covers every 
appeal to anything beside us in confirmation of 
our word, and not merely such as expressly intro- 
duce the name of Jehovah. The casuists among the 
scribes made a distinction between more and less 
binding oaths. The former class consisted of those 
which invoked the name of God; the latter used 
such forms as ‘by heaven,’ ‘by earth,’ ‘by Jeru- 
salem,’ ‘by the life of my head.’ An oath by 
heaven and earth, for instance, was not considered 
to be binding, because one did not require to think 
of the Creator ; whereas if one swore by one of the 
letters of the Divine name, or by one of the Divine 
attributes, that was regarded as binding, and he 
who treated such an oath lightly was punishable 
(Wiinsche, op. cit. p. 59; Schiirer, HJP m1. ii. 122). 

Our Lord Himself gives other examples of such 
casuistical distinctions in the matter of oaths in 
Mt 231°”. He refers to them here because the 
full ites of His prohibition of oaths might not be 
realized by those who were familiar with such dis- 


tinctions. It might be thought that He was merely 


forbidding a direct appeal to the name of Jehovah. 
And so He proceeds to show how utterly different 
is His standpoint on the question of oaths from 
They en- 


that of the Rabbinical authorities. 


deavoured to empty the oath of reference to God, 
so as to narrow the scope of the commandment 
against perjury. Christ sought to make explicit 
the reference to God virtually contained in every 
asseveration, so as to widen the scope of His pro- 
hibition of swearing. With this object He takes 
some of the common forms of oaths which were 
regarded as less binding, and shows how, though 
the name of God be not expressly mentioned, they 
are meaningless unless they involve an appeal to 
Him. Thus to call heaven or earth to witness our 
statement is an empty form, unless we be thinking 
not merely of heaven or earth, but of the Power 
they suggest, who will punish unfaithfulness (vv.*# 
35a) i.e. God, of whom heaven is the throne and 
earth the footstool (Is 66'). To appeal to Jerusa- 
lem (v.*>) is meaningless unless we be thinking of 
the great King, who has made Jerusalem His city 
(Ps 48%). And to swear by one’s head (v.*) involves 
an appeal to Him in whose hands our destiny lies, 
and who alone can bring upon our heads the punish- 
ment of perjury. For ourselves, we cannot make 
one hair black or white. Black hair is here used as 
the symbol of youth; white, of old age. The very 
colour of our hair, Christ would say, reminds us 
that we are in the hands of a higher Power. It is 
to that Power we appeal when we swear by the 
life of our head. Every form of asseveration, then, 
Christ concludes, every appeal to anything beside 
us in confirmation of our word, is an oath, for it 
virtually involves an appeal.to God. All such 
forms come under Christ’s prohibition. His com- 
mand is: ‘Swear not at all; but let your speech 
be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay’ (vv.* °”). 

These last words have received different interpre- 
tations. Beza renders them, ‘Let your affirma- 
tion be yea, and your negation nay,’—an attempt 
to bring the present verse into harmony with Ja 5” 
at the sacrifice of grammar. Equally unjustifiable 
grammatically is Grotius’ attempt to secure the 
same object by his translation, ‘Let your yea and 
nay of speech correspond to a yea and nay of 
fact,’ with the additional fault that it is question- 
able whether that is the meaning of the passage in 
James. The simplest way of taking the words is 
to regard the vai vat, od ov, as a repetition, such as 
was common in actual speech (cf. 2 K 10, 2Co 1”), 
to confirm a statement. ‘Let your speech,’ says 
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Christ, ‘be a clear and forcible yes or no. For 
whatsoever is more than these,’ He continues, 
‘cometh é« rod rovnpod.’ Again there is difference 
of opinion as to these last words. Many take 
them as equivalent to é« rod diaBddov. But B. Weiss 
(Matthausevangelium, ad loc.) contends that such 
a view is incompatible with the fact that the OT 
requires oaths (Ex 22"), and even puts them into 
the mouth of God (Gn 22! 26°). It is better to 
take the tovnpod as the gen. of the neuter ; so that 
the statement will mean that the oath springs from 
evil, either in the sense that it is the presence of 
evil in the world that leads to the oath in confirma- 
tion of one’s word, and that in the Kingdom of 
God, in which truth prevails, the oath must alto- 
gether disappear (so Weiss), or that the practice 
of confirming one’s statement by an oath springs 
from the tacit assumption that when one does not 
so confirm it, one is not bound to speak the truth 
(so Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 210). 

Before proceeding to discuss the conclusion to 
be drawn from the passage, we must note an inter- 
pretation of vv.*+* which has gained considerable 
acceptance, but which puts quite a different mean- 
ing upon Christ’s prohibition in v."4 from what we 
have given above. It is suggested that the pro- 
hibition is not meant to embrace all oaths, but 
merely the thoughtless swearing of everyday life 
whereby the name of God is profaned (so Calvin, 
Ewald, Tholuck, and many others). The éuiou 
dws of v.*4, it is contended, does not include swear- 
ing by God; for, as Ewald (Die drei ersten Evan- 
gelien, p. 267) says, that was done only in courts 
of law, and Christ is not referring to this at all. 
If He had meant to forbid oaths absolutely, He 
would certainly have mentioned the direct oath 
in which the name of God is expressly invoked. 
As He has not done so, we must conclude that His 
prohibition is not meant to apply to it, ae. that 
He means to forbid only such thoughtless oaths of 
common life as He proceeds to exemplify. 

This attempt to empty the éd\ws of its meaning 
does not commend itself. It is evidently inspired 
by fear of the consequences which seem to ensue 
from the absolute prohibition Christ lays down, 
and such a motive does not tend to sound exegesis. 
It fails to do justice to the original. The only 
permissible translation of pi dudcar ddws is that 
which regards it as an absolute prohibition. Only 
thus does Christ’s position present a proper con- 
trast to that of the Law. The Law forbids 
swearing falsely ; Christ forbids swearing at all. 
Thus we have a sufficient contrast to, and advance 
beyond, the position of the Law. But on the present 
interpretation Christ sets over against the com- 
mandment against perjury in the name of Goda 
prohibition merely of frivolous swearing, and that 
of a kind which does not mention the name of God 
at all, which is somewhat of an anti-climax. It is 
true, as the supporters of this interpretation point 
out, that Christ does not expressly mention the 
oath by the name of God in the instances He ad- 
duces. But it is much more reasonable to suppose 
that He omits it because it is evident that it is 
included under the swearing He prohibits, while 
there may be doubt as to these indirect oaths 
He specifies, than to argue that, when He pro- 
hibits swearing 6\ws, He includes under the prohibi- 
tion only those forms of oath which were hardly 
regarded as oaths at all by His contemporaries, 
and omits the one oath that was universally so 
esteemed. 

We conclude, then, that Christ’s word in v.* is 
to be understood as an absolute prohibition of 
swearing, and that it cannot be restricted to the 
thoughtless, irrelevant oaths of common life. And 
it remains to consider in what spirit this absolute 
prohibition is laid down, and what are the con- 


clusions that follow from it. Christ has Himself 
given the reason for His prohibition of swearing. 
Whatsoever goes beyond the distinct and forcible 
aftirmation and negation, He says, cometh of evil 
(v.57). As we saw above, this saying may be inter- 
preted in different ways. It may be taken to 
mean that it is the presence of evil among our 
fellow-men that necessitates oaths, to convince 
them of the good faith of the speaker. So Augus- 
tine (Sermon on the Mount): ‘Tu autem non 
malum facis, qui bene uteris juratione, que, etsi 
non bona, tamen necessaria est, ut alteri persu- 
adeas quod utiliter persuades, sed a malo est illius, 
cujus infirmitate jurare cogeris.’ But, as Tholuck 
(Sermon on the Mount, Eng. tr. p. 252 f.) remarks, 
this is open to a twofold objection—first, that in 
such a case the evil in question rests with him who 
requires the oath, whereas all the stress of the 
prohibition is directed against taking oaths; and, 
second, that on this interpretation the fulfilment of 
our Lord’s command would be deferred to the 
realization of that ideal state in which no evil 
exists, in which case the present command would 
stand on a different footing from the others of the 
Sermon on the Mount, which plainly apply to 
a world in which evil is prevalent. For this 
reason we accept the other interpretation of the 
words given above—that whatever goes beyond the 
plain affirmation and negation cometh of evil, in 
the sense that behind it is the tacit assumption 
that, when our word is not confirmed by an oath, 
we are not bound to adhere strictly to the truth. 
This brings the present passage into harmony with 
the general spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The theme of that Sermon is righteousness of the 
heart. When Christ opposes His commands to 
those of the Law, it is to show that He requires 
more than the Law demanded, that He insists not 
only upon righteousness of outward conduct, but 
upon righteousness of the heart. The Law re- 
quired strict truth whenever an oath was taken. 
The tendency of the Pharisaic formalism of Christ’s 
day was to keep the letter of the Law by strict 
fulfilment of one’s promise and scrupulous adher- 
ence to the truth whenever the Divine name was 
invoked, but to break its spirit by assuming that 
whenever such an oath was not taken, greater 
latitude was allowed. Christ insisted upon such a 
regard for truth that the absence of the oath 
should make no difference. To feel that one is 
more bound by an oath than by one’s simple word 
is to have the spirit of falsehood in one’s heart. In 
such a case whatsoever is more than the direct yea 
and nay cometh of evil. 

Once we realize what is the spirit in which 
Christ’s prohibition is given, we are in a position 
to decide some of the questions raised as to the 
practicability of the observance of the command 
in existing social conditions. If the prohibition 
is absolute, on what ground can the practice of 
taking oaths in courts of law be defended? The 
answer is that the spirit in which the oath is taken 
in such a case is very different from that which our 
Lord condemns in the present instance. In a court 
of law we take the oath to convince our fellow-men, 
who cannot see our heart and judge of our regard 
for truth, of our good faith. That is a very dif- 
ferent thing from thinking that we are not re- 
quired to speak the truth unless bound by an oath ; 
and it is the latter view that Christ condemns in 
His dictum upon swearing. We may still kee 
the spirit of our Lord’s command though we real 
the letter of it by taking an oath in court, just 
as we may keep the spirit of many other injunc- 
tions of the Sermon on the Mount, e.g. that with 
regard to praying in private (Mt 6°), though we 
break them in the letter. Christ Himself, accord- 
ing to the Gospel in which the present passage 
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occurs, did not refuse to answer when the high 
priest adjured Him by the living God (26%). And 
though Mark omits the adjuration, so that we 
cannot with confidence appeal to the conduct of 
Christ Himself on this occasion, all the Gospels 
represent Him as frequently strengthening His 
declarations by the solemn ¢dyjv, which in the 
Fourth Gospel becomes duhv dujv. In a word, 
while the prohibition of swearing is absolute, and 
is on no account to be modified in the manner we 
have referred to above, we must remember that 
what Christ is aiming at is not the mere outward 
oath, but the spirit of evil which inspired it, and 
regard as an infraction of His command only such 
conduct as cometh of the evil He seeks to destroy. 
When we regard the commandment in that light, 
there is no need to defer the fulfilment of it to an 
ideal state. It does not describe the conditions 
which should prevail between the members of the 
Kingdom of God only in their relations to one 
another, but lays down a principle which should 
guide the member of the Kingdom in his relation 
to all with whom he comes in contact. And 
though, owing to the conditions of the society in 
which he lives, he may have to depart from the 
strict letter of the precept by taking a solemn oath 
on occasion, so long as he does not do so from the 
unworthy motive which inspires the oaths against 
which Christ contends, he may still claim to remain 
faithful to the command of Christ. 

LITERATURE.—The various Commentaries ; Hastings’ DB, art. 
‘Oath’ and Extra Vol. p. 28; PRE, art. ‘Eid’; Tholuck, 
Sermon on the Mount; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 210-213; Gore, 
Sermon on the Mount; Rothe, Theol. Ethik, § 1067; Dykes, 
Manifesto of the King, p. 265; Martensen, Christ. Ethics, ii. 226. 
A full list of the relative literature will be found in Tholuck 
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OBED.— Father of Jesse, mentioned in both 
genealogies of our Lord (Mt 1°, Lk 3%). 


OBEDIENCE.—i. The Obedience of Christ. 
1. Christ as a man (see HUMANITY OF CHRIST) 
came under the obligations of men, and principal 
among these was the obligation of obedience. This 
He Himself recognized explicitly. His parents had 
Him circumcised (Lk 274), and brought Him to Jeru- 
salem according to the custom, to observe the law 
of the Passover (possibly every year, Lk 2#-- 4), 
which custom He subsequently continued personally 
(Jn 2% 5}, cf. 7219, Mt 26!7#: ete.). He felt Himself 
called upon to join in the great religious move- 
ments of His day, though not commanded by the 
Law (Mt 3!°), as well as to observe the political 
customs (Mt 17°”). It was therefore more than a 
mere expression as to a definite example when He 
said: ‘It becometh us [me] to fulfil all righteous- 
ness’ (Mt 31). 

2. The fact of His obedience.—lf we test this by 
the Ten Commandments as substantially embracing 
the whole moral law, we find His obedience com- 
plete. They are mostly prohibitions, and we do 
not find Him infringing them. It cannot be said 
that this silence of the Scriptures as to transgres- 
sions does not prove His entire conformity to them, 
and leaves room for the doubt whether His obedi- 
ence was perfect; since He was surrounded by 
watchful enemies who magnified variations that 
were not disobedience, and would have mentioned 
any real disobedience with eagerness. The honour 
which He paid to God was as perfect as His percep- 
tion of the spiritual nature of His worship was 
clear (Jn 4%). He observed the Sabbath, being 
found regularly in the synagogue on that day (Lk 
416 “as his custom was’). The fact that He did no 
work that was contrary to the Sabbath command- 
ment, is shown clearly by the fact that He was 
repeatedly attacked for immaterial things and 
for exercising His healing power upon that day, 
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for which He successfully defended Himself (Mt 
12-7. 11-12)/ To those of another race and time He 
may seem to have been lacking on one occasion in 
respect for His mother, viz. at the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee (Jn 24). But the appellation 
‘Woman’ was not disrespectful, for it was used in 
the tenderest way at the cross (Jn 196); nor was 
it disrespectful to reprove officious interference ; 
nor was Mary left unsatisfied (v.°), but expected 
His compliance with her hinted request. So much 
for the negative side of the moral law. On its 
positive side, as comprehensively stated by Him in 
the words, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself’? (Mt 
22°), none was ever so zealous of God’s honour, or 
of preserving His own communion with Him (Jn 10° 
1711. 21-23.25) as Jesus. And love of neighbour, as 
interpreted first fully by Himself (Lk 10%), He 
exemplified in all His contact with suffering and 
needy humanity. Nor did He fail in that harder 
sort of obedience which consists in quick response 
to the personal will of God manifested in provi- 
dence (Mt 44, Lk 2%, Jn 1277-8), His care for the 
ceremonial law, besides the cases already cited, 
may be seen by His recommending the lepers whom 
He cleansed, on two occasions, to observe the law of 
Moses provided in their case (Lk 54 17%). 

3. His sinlessness.—We thus see in the life of 
Jesus no offence against the law of right. There is 
no evidence of sinfulness. But this would not in 
itself establish His sinlessness. Many a man gives 
the impression of a perfect life, is, according to the 
Scripture phrase, ‘blameless,’ who is not ‘sinless,’ 
because he sees sin in himself, and charges himself 
with it. But Jesus claimed sinlessness for Himself. 
He challenged the Jews to convict Him of sin (Jn 
8*8) ; and He affirmed of Himself that the ‘ prince 
of this world’ had nothing in Him (Jn 14%). True, 
this sinlessness was first attained through conflict 
(cf. Mt 47, Jn 1277, Mk 15%), and ‘learned’ (He 58), 
and Jesus Himself shrank from the application to 
Him of the word ‘good’ in the absolute sense (Mk 
1018); but it was attained and learned, and this 
without the experience of failure. Its necessity to 
the work of redemption gives it its complete dog- 
matic establishment (cf. He 9714 5° 4%); but the 
proof of its actuality depends, finally, upon the word 
of Jesus Himself. Were this the testimony of the 
Jews, who were self-righteous, and thus incapaci- 
tated for judging of their true spiritual condition, 
it would have no value; but it is the testimony of 
a specially sensitive conscience, one which saw 
deeper into the meaning of the Law than others, 
which enjoyed perfect communion with God (Jn 
14°12"). As such it stands, and is subject to no 
diminution from our ability to point out defect 
in Him. Asa challenge, it was not met by His ad- 
versaries, evidently because they could not meet it. 
See, further, art. SINLESSNESS. 

4. His superiority to the Law.—His obedience 
may be conceived, on the one side, as His perfect 
subjection to the Law. But, on the other side, He 
was superior to the Law. In respect to infringe- 
ments of the law of the Sabbath with which He 
was charged, He did not simply defend Himself by 
saying that He alone rightly interpreted the law, 
but He proclaimed His superiority toit. ‘The Son 
of Man is Lord even of the sabbath’ (Mk 2°8). He 
set aside certain of the provisions of the Law (Mt 
5%) ; but He did a more significant thing in deepen- 
ing the meaning of others (Mt 57’), He revealed 
the true meaning of the Law when He brought it 
back to its foundation in the all-embracing law of 
love. The element of the Law which He modified 
was, therefore, the external, the scaffolding or 
clothing of the legal principle, not the fundamental 
meaning of the Law. He came also to ‘fulfil’ the 


Law (Mt 5!”); and this meant to fill owt (rnpdw), and 
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hence to set it aside as completed and its design 
accomplished. In the later form of the Apostolic 
doctrine Jesus was called the ‘end of the law’ 
(Ro 104), in the sense that He provided a new way 
of salvation, which had formerly had to be attained 
through the observance of the Law. This was 
particularly through the sacrifice of Himself (He 
108-14) by which He brought the whole OT system 
to an end, and for ever cancelled the ceremonial 
law. When the same idea appears in St. John’s 
Gospel (34-16 6°! 101”), it may be thought to be- 
long to the same stratum of later teaching ; but it 
is reflected in the earliest form of the Gospel 
(Mk 10%), it age in the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper (Mt 2675), and is accordingly to be 
regarded as the primal and unvarying substance of 
the Gospel. The Law, then, is abrogated because 
its object has been attained, and its definite 
and peculiar prescriptions may give way to more 
general and spiritual forms of precept. The em- 
pore is hereafter to be laid not upon the letter, 

ut upon the spirit (2 Co 3°), See Law, LAw or Gop. 

5. The capital article of His obedience—the Death 
upon the Cross.—The later strata of the Gospel 
history lay emphasis upon the fact that the death 
of Christ was a subject of the Divine command. 
Thus Jesus says, according to St. John, ‘This com- 
mandment [viz. to lay down my life] I received 
from the Father’ (10%). In 12”, shrinking from 
the foreseen suffering of the cross, He says, ‘ For 
this cause [viz. to suffer the death of the cross, ef. 
v.*?] came I unto this hour.’ The same idea, that 
His death upon the cross was the essential part of 
His work which He came into the world to do, and 
which was laid upon Him by the Father, appears 
in many other texts in this Gospel, implied where 
not explicitly stated (cf. 34 638- 50- 51. 58 g21_JQ11 1.490. 31 
173 19°). ‘The same conception is fully developed 
in the other portions of the NT which belong to the 
same period of development with this Gospel, par- 
ticularly in Philippians (28) and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (57-8 10"). But it is also indicated in the 
earliest strata. In Mk 10% Jesus Himself says 
that He has come, ‘ not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.’ 
The whole Gospel story is displayed, as it were, 
upon the black background of the darkness and 
sufferings of Calvary. Prophecies by Jesus Him- 
self of His own death begin to appear at an early 
period by intimation (Mt 10%, cf. 16%), and at a 
period still long before the final Passion in more 
explicit and frequent utterance (Mt 167'-*8 || ; 179% 
according to || Lk 931; 1722-25 ||; 2017-19 ||). There 
is evidence in these passages, taken as a whole, 
and regarded as containing the concurrent and con- 
sistent Evangelical idea of the death of Christ, that 
to Christ the burden of death consisted partly 
in its physical pain, from which One shrank who 
possessed the instinct of life among other human 
qualities (see HUMANITY OF CHRIST), but still 
more as something unbecoming to the pure and 
holy Son of God, associated, as it was in human 
history, with the idea of sin and condemnation. 
Or, as St. Paul expresses it (Gal 3%), it was a 
curse which He did not lightly take upon Him- 
self. Two things result from this method of con- 
sidering the death of Christ: (1) that it measures 
the highest degree of devotion to the salvation of 
men ; and (2) that it was effective because it lay in 
the will of God, to which Christ was obedient, not 
assuming it Himself, as a desperate and uncertain 
remedy, but accepting it as the God-designed path 
of propitiation and redemption. 

6. The relation of Christ's obedience to the salva- 
tion of men.—The relation of the sacrifice, which 
was the main article of His obedience, to the salva- 
tion of men is considered elsewhere (see ATONE- 
MENT, PROPITIATION, SACRIFICE, etc.). No text 
VOL. Il.—17 


of the Gospels presents the obedience of Christ, 
strictly considered, as having a connexion with our 
salvation, except as His moral perfection was 
among the qualifications for the office of Saviour. 
The inference which has been made, that the obedi- 
ence of Christ itself formed a part of His saving 
work, has been drawn ‘from such texts as Ro 5 
(‘through the obedience of the one shall the many 
be made righteous’). But this idea receives no 
support from the.Gospels, and none from the text 
cited itself, when carefully interpreted. The 
thought of the Apostle is unfolded here in a series 
of parallel expressions, in which, on the one side, 
Adam’s ‘trespass,’ ‘sin,’ ‘disobedience,’ and, on 
the other side, Christ’s ‘grace,’ ‘gift by grace,’ 
‘free gift,’ ‘righteousness,’ ‘act of righteousness,’ 
‘ obedience,’ are mentioned as equal to one another, 
and as contrasted, the one side with the other. 
The obedience of Christ here considered is, there- 
fore, His act of obedience, or His atoning death. 
The act of obedience saves, not as obedience, but as 
atonement. 

7. The significance of Christ's obedience for religion 
arises from the exaltation which it affords of the 
Person of Christ. As the victorious contestant and 
the perfect character, He calls out the veneration 
and enthusiastic loyalty of His followers, incites 
them to greater efforts, and fills them with loftier 
courage than any imperfect prophet could do, how- 
ever excellent otherwise, and thus becomes the true 
‘exemplar and leader’ (dpxynyés, He 12?) of our 
faith. 

LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Obedience’; Ullmann, Sin- 
lessness of Jesus; Forrest, Christ of Hist. and Exper. 17 ff. ; 
R. Mackintosh, Christ and the Jewish Law; Dale, Atonement, 
Lect. 1x. 

ii. Our obedience.—Christ came not only as a 
Teacher and Redeemer, but also as an Example. 
It might be said of all His life, as He said when He 
washed the disciples’ feet, ‘I have given you an 
example, that ye also should do as I have done to 
you’ (Jn 131°). As the object of all His work was 
to reveal the Father, and he that had ‘seen him 
had seen the Father’ (Jn 14), so he who did as 
Jesus did obeyed the will of the Father, which was 
perfectly exemplified in Him (Jn 8”). Indeed, this 
was the necessary consequence of His teaching 
office, for He always said in fact if not by word, 
‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me’ (Mt 
11”), It was His purpose in the world to bear 
witness to the truth (Jn 18%’), and to do this not 
merely by word, but by right deed. Hence the 
obedience of Christ is the standard of our obedi- 
ence. We are to be ‘perfect as our Father in 
heaven is perfect’ (Mt 5%), and that perfection is 
the perfection which is manifested in the Son. At 
the same time, as performance falls far short of 
ideal in other human things, so here. There is no 
example given us in the Gospels of the attainment 
by a disciple of such perfection as was in the 
Master. Peter who denied Him, Thomas who could 
not believe His resurrection, John and James who 
were fired by an unholy ambition, were the chief 
among the Twelve, and doubtless as successful 
as the others. Even after Pentecost, Paul and 
Barnabas had a sharp contention. All had ‘the 
treasure in earthen vessels.’ 

The obedience which Christ asks of us is an 
obedience of the spirit rather than of the letter. 
He says in one place, ‘If ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love’ (Jn 15); but 
when we ask what the commandments of Jesus are, 
we find few which, in the form in which they are 
given, have direct application to the conditions of 
modern life. He refers to the Ten Commandments 
when the young man asks what he shall do to in- 
herit eternal life (Mt 19'*); but when the young 
man is not satisfied, He gives him a test which 
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was not in any of the Commandments nor of any 
general application to men, ‘Go, sell, and give to 
the poor’ (Mt 19%). His own observance of the 
Sabbath was not according to the customs of the 
Jews (Mt 128). He went beneath the letter of the 
Law to its spirit, and this was His demand of men, 
that they should obey the spirit of the Law. Hence 
He reduces the Law to its essential and compre- 
hensive element of love (Mt 22°*-*°), which, if a man 
observe, will constitute the fulfilling of the Law 
(cf. Ro 138). And thus the attitude of one who is 
evangelically obedient is not that of an anxious 
inquirer as to every specific commandment and 
consequent duty, but that of one who freely wills 
to do the will of God, is animated by the spirit of 
love, and out of its abounding fulness, by the in- 
dwelling Spirit (Ro 84, ef. Jn 16 17"7), does what is 
well-pleasing to God. Such a person might con- 
ceivably err as to duty in some specific case, 
because of lack of enlightenment, but if he has 
the spirit of obedience, he has substantially obeyed. 
The spirit will bring him into eventual accord with 
the objective demands of reason and conscience. 

At the same time, none of the specific commands 
of the Decalogue are set aside. Even the Sabbath 
was observed by Jesus Himself and by His dis- 
ciples after Him. The ethical results of the Jewish 
development were, therefore, conserved by Jesus, 
who added to them the more spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the facts of history and experience, and to 
this extent made them richer and more compre- 
hensive. Not merely judicial false witness (Ex 
2016 sav ay), but every form of lying (Weddos, as the 
absence of all a\7era, Jn 84), come under His dis- 
approval (as already in Pr 2678). 

The great standard and guide of our obedience 
therefore becomes the will of God as manifested 
both in His written word and in His providence. 
It is not so much the general will of God that we 
are to seek to learn. This is generally easy to 
understand and recognize. It is His specific will, 
as manifested in the course of events, in the un- 
foldings of our personal history, that we are to 
learn how to understand and fulfil. Thus obedi- 
ence rests upon the study of history both general 
and individual to ourselves (Mt 26, cf. Jn 454 5°), 
and consists fundamentally in submission to the 
Divine will. 

Sin is therefore not to be conceived of as merely 
disobedience to specific precepts of the Law. It is 
this; but it has its secret in the failure to adjust 
oneself to the will of God as such. Obedience is not 
profession empty of definite good works (Mt 7”); 
it is not even always to be found with those who 
‘prophesy’ and perform miracles (Mt 777). The em- 
phasis in the Gospels is laid upon ‘faith’ in Jesus 
Christ as fully as it isin the Epistles. This granted, 
as the important and controlling element of the 
religious life, obedience follows from it as a matter 
of course. Such obedience, however defective in 
form, is genuine obedience, acceptable in God’s 
sight. This is because God wants the man, not 
his acts; his heart, and not any material gift. 
With the heart will naturally be given to God 
every other desirable service. 

Hence the penalty of disobedience, since this is 
essentially difference with God, is first of all separa- 
tion from Him. It is ‘darkness’ because men re- 
fuse the ‘light’ (Jn 1! 31821), The sinner is in his 
“own place’ (Ac 1”), the place fit for him because 
he is what he is. The penalty involves pain (Mt 
13°, ef. Rev 141), is judicial (Mt 25%) etc.), and 
involves the personal disapproval of God (Mt 25%) ; 
but it is, in a high sense, natural and inevitable. 
The wicked man, being what he is, cannot meet 
with any other lot than what he has. Obedience, 
on the other hand, leads to reward. This is not 
‘deserved,’ and so given as a matter of justice. 
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Sinners will always ‘deserve’ punishment. But 
God freely rewards the forgiven sinner whose heart 
is right with Him, because of His own goodness, 
that He may express His favour. Thus the lot of 
the saved man is the reverse of the sinner’s, and is 
a state of blessedness in the presence of God. 


LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Obedience’; Martensen, 
Christ. Ethics, i. 293; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, ii. 94; W. A. 
Butler, Sermons, ii. 164; Channing, The Perfect Life, xi; Dale, 
Evangel. Revival, 104 ff., 125 ff., Laws of Christ for Common 


Life, 273. FRANK HuGH FostTER. 


OBSCURITY.—Those who are called from dark- 
ness to light do not perform the journey instan- 
taneously, and so must be conscious of obscurity, in 
various ways and to different degrees, in their pro- 
gressive apprehension of the gospel of Christ. Yet 
we are assured that nothing is hid, save that it 
should be manifested (Mk 4") ; and the Holy Spirit 
is promised us for guidance ito all the truth (Jn 
14” 161%), All four Gospels speak of a clouding of 
the eyes and dulling of the ears of the perverse 
(Mt 13, Mk 4”, Lk 8", Jn 12%). To the heedful 
and amenable the teaching will be made plainer 
and plainer (Lk 8% 107), To the haughty and 
cunning nothing clear can be vouchsafed (Lk 13%). 
In teaching by parables there was necessarily an 
element of obscurity; but this stumbling-block 
Christ frequently removed (Mt 13"), and promised 
the clearance of all hindrances to the perfect 
knowledge of God (Jn 161%). Obscurity was not 
infrequently felt by the Apostles in their efforts 
to discern the meaning of the Lord’s other utter- 
ances. The teaching about the eternal food of 
His flesh and blood for the life of the world was 
felt to be ‘a hard saying’ (Jn 6%). The foretelling 
of His cruel death and glorious resurrection was 
not at first understood (Lk 18%). Indeed, the 
Apostles experienced a signal opening of mind 
after the Resurrection in respect of the prophecies 
implying His Passion (Lk 24). Thus in the Last 
Discourse they are found exclaiming, ‘We know 
not what he saith’ (Jn 1618); and a little later 
they gratefully confess, ‘Lo, now speakest thou 
plainly, and speakest no proverb’ (Jn 16”). Ob- 
security there must often be when spiritual realities 
are expressed by the inadequate vehicle of human 
vocabulary. Such an instance may be: ‘This is 

our hour, and’the power of darkness’ (Lk 22°). 

he living spirit cannot be expressed by the dead 
letter except in similitudes and allegories (Jn 3°). 
When the Infinite strives to find portrayal in the 
finite, there must be what we call obscurity. 
Richness of significance and application attaches 
to heavenly truths which might at first seem ob- 
scure (Jn 3%). Obscurity must disappear more 
and more, for the darkness cannot confine the 
Light of the world within any bounds (Jn 1° 8” 
9°). The steadfast disciple will learn to under- 
stand His speech (Jn 8%), and release from obscur- 
ity will convey increase of freedom (Jn 8*). The 
gospel is not meant to remain obscure (Mt 5%). 


LiTeRATURE.—Butler, Analogy, p. 269 ff. ; F. W. Robertson, 
Sermons, ii. p 94 ff. ; Haxpositor, 2nd ser. i. [1881] pp. 372-387; 
Ker, Sermons, 1st ser. p. 302 ff.; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 
109 f. W. B. FRANKLAND. 


OBSERVATION.—This word occurs only once 
in the NT, viz. Lk 17% ‘The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation’ (werd maparnpjcews). 
The verbal form (zaparnpéw) is used: (a) for watch- 
ing carefully, especially in a bad sense, as a spy or 
with the object of finding fault (eg. Lk 207%); 
(6) for keeping a religious ordinance (Gal 4). 
This second sense is impossible in the place where 
the substantive occurs; nor can the malignant 
sense of (a) be here suggested. The meaning seems 
to be that the Kingdom will come in such a way 
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that even the close watchers may not discover its 
approach. The reason given for this assertion is 
that ‘the kingdom of God is within [(év7dés) or 
« among” (so Syr*)] you’ (Lk 177), Whichever 
meaning we give to the preposition, a spiritual 
and therefore invisible presence is indicated. This 
statement appears to be contradicted by v.*, 
where ‘the Son of Man in his day’ is compared to 
‘lightning when it lighteneth out of the one part 
under the heaven’ and ‘shineth unto the other 
part under the heaven.’ 

Four explanations of the apparent contradiction 
have been proposed: (1) that the earlier verse 
refers to the Pharisees, who are blind to the signs 
of the new age, and the later to the disciples, who 
will have their eyes opened to see it (cf. 2 K 6”) ; 
(2) that the coming of the Kingdom is a different 
event from the Parousia of Christ, ‘the Son of 
Man in his day’; (3) that there is no contradiction 
between the two passages; because while, on the 
one hand, there will be nothing for the watcher to 
discern as indicative of the drawing near of the 
great event, this being sudden as a flash of light- 
ning, when it has come it will be universally 
apparent ; (4) that the reference to the lightning 
manifestation is an apocalyptic element from a 
foreign source that has been inserted, with other 
similar elements, among the genuine teachings of 
Jesus. Against (1) is (a) the lack of any discrimi- 
nation between two classes of hearers, and (4) the 
breadth of the lightning-like manifestation, which 
does not indicate a secret revelation for the few, 
but what all the world can see. Against (2) is the 
fact that elsewhere the coming of the Kingdom 
and the coming of Christ are regarded as the same 
event (e.g. cf. Mt 16% with Mk 91). Against (3) 
is the indication of signs, such as, ‘Now learn a 
parable of the fig-tree,’ etc. (Mt 24°, Mk 13”, cf. Lk 
21”). Explanation (4) is to cut the knot, and against 
it is the fact that not this passage only but many 
other equally inconvenient passages would have to 
be removed by an arbitrary process. Thus all four 
proposes explanations are beset with ditiiculties. 

. Holtzmann points out that raparjpyots should 
be understood in an active sense; it is not to be 
regarded as a conceivable attribute of the King- 
dom, but as associated with the bringing about of 
the Kingdom. Accordingly, perhaps, we should 
reconcile the sayings thus: Sharp, critical watch- 
ing will not bring it. They who busy themselves 
with this unsympathetic action will neither hasten 
its coming nor perceive the first signs of its appear- 
ance. In its beginning it is already present (évrds 
budy éorty). Yet those who practise raparnpyots 
do not perceive this. Nevertheless, the complete 
revelation of the Christ in His Kingdom will be 
universally manifest. 


LITERATURE.—Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 366; ExpT vi. 
[1895] 358 ; H. E. Manning, Sermons (1844), 172 ; J. H. Newman, 
Plain Ser. ii. 107; R. C. Trench, Ser. New and Old, 196. 


W. F. ADENEY. 
OCCUPATION.—This word is not found in the 
Gospels. It occurs elsewhere twice in the AV (Ac 
18° [réxvq] and 19” [wepl ra rowira]). ‘Occupy,’ in 
the sense of ‘do business,’ ‘ traffic,’ ‘ trade’ (so RV), 
is found in AV of Lk 19” as the rendering of rpay- 
parevouat, Christ, as well as His reputed: father, 
was Himself an artificer in wood, or a carpenter 
(réxrwv). Every Jewish boy, indeed, had to learn 
a trade (réxvy), that it might stand between him 
and destitution if other resources failed. And 
however far removed our Lord might be in later 
life from quondam fellow-craftsmen, this technical 
education kept Him in touch with His industrial 
compatriots. 
_ Our Lord’s attitude towards the various occupa- 
tions in which men are engaged is of more interest 
than details regarding the occupations themselves. 


Judaism in Christ’s day had lost hold of the masses, 
because its ministers urged a law viewed by them- 
selves in false perspective. Christ denounced them 
for tithing mint, anise, and cummin, while omitting 
the weightier matters, judgment, merey, and faith 


(Mt 23%). Hence work and worship were largely 
divorced. People indulged in pagan-like worry 


over the question, What shall we eat, and what 
shall we drink, and wherewith shall we be clothed ? 
instead of seeking first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness (Mt 6**:). But Christ’s strenu- 
ous example proved the possibility of being diligent 
in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 
‘IT must work the works of him that sent me, 
while it is day: the night cometh, when no man 
can work’ (Jn 94). He never allowed danger 
to interfere with duty—‘ Are there not twelve 
hours in the day? If any man walk in the day, 
he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of 
this world. But if a man walk in the night, he 
stumbleth, because there is no light in him’ (Jn 
11° 1°). Christ poured contempt on that monastic 
spirit which creates artificial distinctions and exalts 
religious officials, devoid of religious motives, at the 
expense of those who, though engaged in less 
responsible callings, are more devout. He repro- 
bated the Pharisee who thanked God for his superi- 
ority to other men ; and justified the Publican who 
was a butt for his fellow-worshipper’s sneers (Lk 
18°#-), He rebuked Simon, haughtily hospitable, 
and commended the kindly woman, whose love 
exceeded her pride (Lk 7**:). He held up the 
priest and Levite to perennial scorn ; and crowned 
with approbation that Samaritan who proved more 
humane, if he did not profess to be as holy as they 
(Lk 10°-). St. Luke relates with professional 
delight how Jesus defended His own act of healing 
on the Sabbath day, against the false spirituality 
that saw in it a breach of the Fourth Command- 
ment (13% 143"), 

A legitimate inference from all this is that our 
Lord—with His healthy outlook on life—would 
encourage all the honest occupations which mini- 
stered to man’s varied needs. The Apostles’ teach- 
ing surely reflected the mind of their Master on 
this subject. If eating and drinking could con- 
tribute to the glory of God (1 Co 10*), then all the 
occupations which provided food and drink could 
be pursued in the same spirit. St. Paul enjoins 
on bishops and other teachers of the gospel to in- 
culcate ue Christians that they should maintain 
good works for necessary uses (Tit 34). That means 
for the support of themselves and families, and 
relief of the needy. This is a duty as imperative 
in its own place as the duty of the ministry, and 
the Apostle lays great stress on it. ‘This is a 
faithful saying, and these things I will that thou 
affirm constantly, that they which have believed in 
God might be careful to maintain good works. These 
things are good and profitable unto men’ (Tit 3°), 
i.e. of general benefit and advantage to mankind. 
Thus a man’s occupation, instead of being a hin- 
drance to religion, is a part of it,—that sphere in 
which he can prove himself a doer of the word,— 
and faithfulness is required there as much as any- 
where else (Lk 16"). See also artt. BUSINESS, 
CARPENTER, TRADES. 


LITERATURE.—Besides Lexicons, see articles on ‘Craft,’ 
‘Trade,’ and ‘Trades’ in Hastings’ DB; Tillotson, Sermon 101 
vol. vi. ; Delitzsch, Jewish Artisan Life. 


D. A. MACKINNON. 

OFFENCE.—This article deals with the ideas 
connected with the words cxdvdadov and cxavdadifew, 
and, in so far as they are applied in the same 
moral sphere, with those suggested by mpockérrewv, 
mpockoupa, and darpdcxoros. The literal meaning of 
oxdvdahov, which is probably the Alexandrian form 
of cxavdddnPpor, may be the part of a trap to which 
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the bait is fastened, and which, when it is touched, 
springs up and catches the victim ; but in Scrip- 


ture the sense is not so definite. It may be ques- 
tioned, indeed, whether it is ever used literally ; and 
the figurative or ethical use of it, which is peculiar 
to Scripture, is what we are now to investigate. 
The one idea which is constant in every use of the 
word, literal or figurative, is that of hurt sustained ; 
it may even be of ruin incurred, by the person who 
encounters the cxdvdadov. It will be convenient 
to exhibit the Scriptural view of the subject by 
referring (1) to the experience of Jesus; (2) to the 
teaching of Jesus; and (3) to the application of 
this in the Apostolic Church. 

14. Experience of Jesus.x—When Jesus visited 
Nazareth, and taught in the synagogue so that all 
were astonished, astonishment soon passed into a 
kind of carping criticism. ‘Whence hath this 
man these things, and what is the wisdom that 
has been given to him? And these mighty works 
that are being done by him? Is not this the 
carpenter?’ Andsoon (Mk 6% ||). The people had 
been used to Jesus in one aspect or character, and 
they could not adjust themselves to Him in another. 
There was something in His present appearance 
and claims which they could not get over: as the 
Evangelists put it, écxavdadifovro év ait@. Jesus 
Himself was the oxdvdadov with which, for the time 
at least, they collided : it was to their hurt even at 
the moment (He could do no mighty work there 
because of their unbelief, 6°), and it would be 
their ruin if it were their final attitude. Probably 
before Jesus can become a oxdvdadov, men must 
have felt the attraction in Him: it is only when 
closer acquaintance reveals something in Him, or 
in the consequences of attachment to Him, which 
is repellent to the natural man, that He becomesa 
oxavdadov, and those who were once attracted fall 
away. They stumble at something which attach- 
ment to Him involves; they cannot get over it, 
and so they desert Him. This is the connexion in 
which ocxavdarifec@ac occurs in Mk 147-29 and ||. 
Jesus on the last night of His life recalls to the 
Twelve the prophecy of Zechariah (137): ‘I will 
smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall 
be scattered,’ and applies it by adding, ‘All ye 
cxavdartaOnoerbe év enol &v rp vu tatry.’ They had 
felt the charm of Jesus, and continued with Him 
in His temptations so far; but a Messiah who 
should be seized, tortured, and crucified by sinners 
would be too much for them. In spite of all they 
had seen and felt in Him, they would stumble at 
this, and leave Him in the lurch. It is the same 
idea, mutatis mutandis, which is found in Mk 47 
and || Mt.; the rocky ground hearers, who have 
shown a warm appreciation of the word, are taken 
aback when they find that they have to endure 
persecution because of it, and ‘immediately they 
are offended.’ Lk 8 gives the correct interpreta- 
tion : ‘in time of temptation they fall away.’ The 
parable of the Sower, standing where it does, is not 
so much a prophecy, though it is prophetic, as a 
summary of the disenchanting experiences of Jesus. 
He had seen many enthusiasms chill, the moment 
fidelity to Him exacted any sacrifice. In one sense 
this is ‘the offence of the cross,’ though it is not 
what St. Paul means by this expression. We are 
in the same circle of ideas in Mt 24%, Jn 161, 
Jesus warns His disciples of coming persecutions ; 
they as well as He have the cross to bear; and 
while many will stumble at it,—that is, find it too 
much for them, a thing which they cannot get 
over, and must simply decline, —He tells the 
Twelve beforehand, that being forewarned they 
may be forearmed against the peril of apostasy. 

One of the most striking instances of cxdvdaXov in 
the experience of Jesus is that which is connected 
with John the Baptist. John was evidently dis- 
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appointed somehow in Jesus. He had had reason 
to regard Him as the Messiah, but He was not the 
Messiah John had expected. Where were the axe 
and the fan and the consuming fire? Why, if the 
Messiah had really come, were not all wrongs 
irresistibly righted? Why was a true servant of 
God like himself left to suffer for fidelity to his 
Master? It is to this temper in John that Jesus 
says, ‘ Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended 
in me’ (Mt 11°, Lk 7%). We must not impose our 
preconceptions on God, and dictate to Him the 
terms on which He may have recognition from us. 
This always implies the risk that we may stumble 
at what He actually does—refuse to recognize Him 
in Jesus because the manifestation does not square 
with our demands. The Baptist here is a perfect 
illustration of St. Paul’s words, written in im- 
mediate connexion with his idea of Christ as 
oxdvdadov: ‘Jews claim signs.’ They say, Let 
God signalize His presence; let Him make bare 
His holy arm, and break in pieces the oppressor, 
and we will see and believe Him; and when they 
see nothing of this in Jesus, they stumble at Him. 
He becomes a cxdvdadov to them. And just as 
Jesus in His acts may become an offence to those 
who anticipated something quite different, so may 
He be by anything disconcerting or too challenging 
in His teaching. Thus the Pharisees in Mt 15" 
were offended by the word in which He seemed to 
abolish the distinction between clean and unclean 
meats: they could not get over the idea that a 
distinction on which so much of their sanctity 
depended should be so summarily swept away. It 
finally repelled them from Jesus. And in Jn 6% 
we find disciples put out, as it were, by the hard 
sayings about eating the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drinking His blood: it is almost more than 
they can stand, and Jesus asks rodro buds oxavdarifer ; 
‘ Doth this cause you to stumble?’ Almost anything 
in Jesus may become a ground of stumbling—the 
demands He makes, the sacrifices which fidelity to 
Him entails, His disappointment of our expecta- 
tions, the paradoxical and apparently impossible 
elements of His teaching. And all these become 
grounds of stumbling to those who have made 
some acquaintance with Him, been to some degree 
attracted and held by Him. To be offended in 
Him is the sin of those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of being disciples. 

Even though the words cxévdarov, cxavdartev, are not used 
at every point, the whole of the central division of the Gospel 
according to Matthew (chs. 11-18) may be read as a series of 
illustrations of them. In ch. 11 we have the Baptist, the whole 
generation (v.16f.), the favoured cities (2), and especially the 
wise and prudent (v.25), offended in Jesus. In ch. 12 we have 
first the Pharisees, and then His mother and brothers. In 
ch. 13 the parable of the Sower gives the keynote: it is the 
experience of one who knows what it is to be an offence: cf. 
vy.21-41, In ch. 14 there is the miraculous feeding with which 
the great ‘offence’ presen in Jn 614f. 66 ig connected. Then cf. 
1512 1623 1717. 27 1g6ff., 

There is another side to the experience of Jesus, 
that in which the oxdvdadoy is not found in Him, 
but presented to Him. In Mt 16% He says to 
Peter oxdvdadov ef euod. He had been telling His 
disciples for the first time of the necessity of His 
death, and Peter had made a vivacious remon- 
strance. He had tried, in short, to put Jesus at 
fault about the path appointed for Him by the 
Father. He had the human temper which avoids 
suffering at all costs, not the Divine love which at 
any cost is faithful to its calling; and in yielding 
to his human temper he had made himself a 
stumbling-block in Jesus’ way. It is a signal 
illustration of ‘a man’s foes shall be they of his 
own household.’ But Jesus does not stumble: in 
Umraye drlow mov, carava, He sweeps the oxdvdadov 
from His path. 

2. Teaching of Jesus.—It is remarkable that 
almost the only thing approaching to a discourse of 
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Jesus in our earliest Gospel (if we omit the chapter 
of parables (ch. 4) and the eschatological discourse 
(ch. 13)) deals with the subject of offences, and this 
in both the aspects in which we have seen ‘ offence’ 
appear in the experience of Jesus: Mk 9#%, 

(a) There is first the giving of aes to others, 
The others are conceived as disciples—‘ little ones 
who believe’ (Mt 18° says ‘who believe in me’). 
To ‘offend’ such means to be responsible for lead- 
ing them ‘into sin; and when we think what and 
whose they are, it means to be responsible for their 
Bie vn by sin from Christ. Thus to mislead 
‘the little ones who believe’ is for Jesus the sin of 
sins; all the Evangelists record the terrific words in 


which He denounced it (Mk 9#, Mt 18%, Lk 172). 


It is singular that side by side with this both Mt. 
and Lk. preserve a saying in which the inevitable- 
ness of offences coming is admitted, while unabated 
woe is pronounced on him through whom they 
come. othing is said by Jesus about how they 
come, that is, about the ways in which the little 
ones who believe are led into sins which put them 
at fault about Him ; but what has been said above 
about Jesus as a cxdvdadov has its application here. 
What is meant is in principle to seduce them to 
ways of thinking or acting such as led men to 
stumble at Jesus while He lived. It is only in the 
Christian society that this sin can be committed, 
and there is something peculiarly solemn in the 

icture of the Last Judgment in Mt 13*!: the Son of 

an shall send His angels, and they shall gather out 
of His kingdom mwévra ra oxdvdada. There is in the 
life of Jesus one very interesting illustration of 
His own care in avoiding what might cause others 
to stumble (Mt 17*4-?7). Here we see—what will 
repeatedly come up later—that an inconsiderate 
use of our spiritual liberty as children of God may 
prove a stumbling-block to those who do not under- 


stand it; and we are taught by the example and 
word of Jesus that conduct is never to be decided 
merely by the abstract principle that this or that is 
in itself legitimate ; part of the motive on which 
a Christian must always act is consideration for 
others, and the moral significance of his conduct 


for them. Of course, there is the complementary 
consideration of what the principle requires, and 
though it is not to be pressed to the hurt of ‘little 
ones who believe,’ it is not to be sacrificed to 
obscurantists or hypocrites (see for an illustration 
of this Mt 15!"!4), All this will reappear in what 
is sometimes regarded as the characteristically 
Pauline part of NT teaching. 

(6) Equally important with His sayings on 
causing others to stumble are those in which 
Jesus warns His disciples against allowing any- 
thing to cause themselves to stumble. There are 
three of these in Mk 94%: 47 (vy.44-4 are spuri- 
ous), and they are found twice in Mt. (5% 18°F). 
It is a fair inference from this that, though Lk. 
does not give them, they were found in the col- 
lection of discourses used by him and Mt. as well 
as in Mk. (Mt. inserting them in his Gospel from 
both sources), and therefore that they belong to 
the most surely authenticated words of Jesus. 
What Jesus contemplates is that one’s hand or 
foot or eye may cause one to stumble—in other 
words, that something in his nature, something 
which is in itself legitimate, may mislead one in 
the spiritual region and alienate him from Christ ; 
and He declares that to prevent such a catastrophe 
no severity to nature can be too great. The right 
eye is to 7. plucked out, the right hand or foot 
cut off and cast away: it is better to enter into 
life halt or maimed or with one eye, than to go 
with two eyes and feet and hands into the ever- 
lasting fire. It is easy to argue against this from 
the point of view of self-realization and the de- 
velopment of all sides of our nature, but the per- 
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emptory and veliement tone of Jesus does not 
suggest arguing. Hor men whose nature is what 
ours is, living in the world in which we live, and 
called to discipleship to Jesus, situations will 
emerge in which salvation depends simply on 
whether we have it in us to subject nature to 
summary and surgical treatment. If a man will 
do no violence to his nature, but claims liberty for 
it on every side,—if he will go wherever his feet 
can carry him; do whatever his hands itch to do, 
look at whatever his eyes long to see,—the end will 
not be a complete and rounded character, it will 
be the forfeiture of all character ; it will not be an 
abundant entrance into life, it will be hell fire. 
This is the philosophy of Puritanism. It is rela- 
tive no doubt to human nature as Jesus knew it 
and as we know it; but as that is the only human 
nature we have to do with, it is absolute enough. 
It is as much a matter of life and death in the 
teaching of Jesus that we should not allow natural 
impulses to put us at fault about Him, as that we 
should not become responsible for putting others 
at fault. The most passionate words that ever fell 
from His lips deal with cxavédadifew and cKavdarlé- 
eo0a in both these vital aspects. 

3. The Apostolic Church.—When we pass from 
Jesus to the Apostolic writings, we find new illus- 
trations and applications of His teaching, but no 
new ethical ideas. Thus the conception recurs 
(a) of Christ Himself as cxdvdadov. In the gospel 
which presented a crucitied man as the power and 
the wisdom of God, there was something which 
people could not get over; they stumbled at it 
and turned away. This was especially true of 
the Jews (1 Co 1). They could not accommodate 
themselves to a Messiah who had been hanged, 
especially when they thought of Dt 21%. As the 
act of striking against an obstacle is often painful 
and irritating, it was this offence of the cross 
which explained the persecution of St. Paul by 
the Jews, and even by Christians who did not 
know what Christianity meant (Gal 5"): it was 
the reaction of their soreness against what caused 
it. The early Christians, who had naturally 
difficulty in understanding how Christ could be a 
stumbling-block, found relief for their minds in 
this as in similar perplexities by discovering that 
the disconcerting fact had been predicted in the 
OT. It lay not outside of, but within the Divine 
counsel and plan. In Ro 9%, 1 P 28, Christ is 
spoken of as \Oos rpooxduuaros (a loose stone on 
the road against which the traveller strikes his 
foot =413 Jax) and wérpa cxavdddov (a rock projecting 
through the soil, over which he falls= iw 338), 
{On the relation of these two passages to each 
other and to Is 8 28!, see Sanday and Headlam 
on Romans, and Hort on 7 Pet.}. What it was in 
Christ over which men stumbled, Peter does not 
say; but in Paul it is clear that what the Jews 
could not get over was the demand involved 
in Christ’s atoning death, that they should re- 
nounce the pursuit of a righteousness of their 
own, and humble themselves to receive in faith 
the gift of a Divine righteousness. It was the 
cross that was a stumbling-block, and it was a 
stumbling-block to pride. 

(6) In the main, however, cxdvdadoy is discussed 
in the Apostolic writings in connexion with the 
possibility that Christians may cause others, 
especially weaker Christians, to stumble, and so 
to forfeit their connexion with Christ. The 
danger of doing this is the more serious that it is 
possible to do it (so to speak) with a good con- 
science. It comes up mainly in 1 Co 8-10 and 
Ro 14. In both these passages the zentral idea is 
that of Christian liberty, and the problem is what 
are the Christian conditions of its exercise. There 
are minds which are intoxicated by it, and will 
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not hear anything of conditions. They know 
what the Christian principle is, and to determine 
their conduct they do not need to think of any- 
thing else. They know, for example, that an idol 
is nothing in the world, and that is enough to 
answer all questions about their relation to 
idolatry—about buying and eating meat which 
had been sacrificed in a pagan temple, about 
attending a pagan friend’s feast in the temple, 
and so forth. They know that the earth is the 
Lord’s, and all that it contains; and that is 
enough to answer all questions about eating and 


drinking. In this region all things are lawful for 
them. It is at this point that St. Paul interposes 


in the spirit of Mt 174?" (see above, 2 a). The 
knowledge of the Christian principle, he insists, 
is not enough. He accepts the principle, with a 
half-ironical depreciation of it: ‘We know that 
we all have knowledge’—as if he would say, but 
that does not carry us far (1 Co 81). In dealing 
with conduct we must always consider its moral 
consequences, both to others and to ourselves ; we 
must consider not only an abstract principle, 
which may in itself be sound enough, but the 
practical effect of acting upon it in given con- 
ditions. We must consider, in particular, whether 
it may not cause others or ourselves to stumble. 
These are distinct questions, yet involved in each 
other. If we cause another to stumble by what 
we do, our own ruin is inseparable from his. 
St. Paul accepts the principle of liberty, but 
qualifies it in both directions to avoid cxavdadifew 
and cxavdadiver@a. Thus he writes, ‘ All things 
are lawful for me, but all things do not edify,’ se. 
the Church (1 Co 10%) ; and the edifying or build- 
ing up of the Church is the rule of all Christian 
action (1 Co 146, Ro 14! 15°). To be Christian, 
in other words, conduct has to be guided not 
merely by knowledge, but by love. It has to 
include a reference to Christ’s interest in others, 
especially in the weak; a Christian sins griey- 
ously when he asserts his liberty in disregard of 
that. The extraordinary vehemence of St. Paul’s 
language in discussing this subject reminds us 
vividly of our Lord’s words in the same con- 


nexion. ‘For meat destroy not the work of God’ 
(Ro 14%). ‘Through thy knowledge he that is 


weak perisheth, the brother for whose sake Christ 
died’ (1 Co 8"). ‘If meat maketh my brother to 
stumble, I will eat no flesh for evermore’ (1 Co 81%). 
‘Who is made to stumble, and I am not on fire 
with pain?’ (2 Co 11%). These are flashes of the 
same fire which glows in Mt 18°%. The use of 
Christian liberty in an environment of paganism 
no doubt presented many moral problems, all with 
possibilities of cxdvdadov in them. A false solu- 
tion, legitimating a free relation to pagan worship 
and its ordinary festive and sensual accompani- 
ments, which no doubt caused many to stumble, 
is denounced in Rev 2"; possibly in the ‘Apostolic 
decree’ of Ac 1578 we have a more considerate and 
Christian solution for a special set of cireumstances. 
(For the interpretation of the decree, practically 
in this sense, see Lightfoot, Galatians, 306 ff. ; 
Chase, Credibility of the Acts, 96f.). In the whole 
region in which liberty can be asserted, it is to be 
exercised only in subordination to love ; to violate 
this rule and so injure others in their conscience 
and in their relation to Christ is the most un- 
Christian sin of which a Christian can be guilty. 
But Paul is aware of the other side of cxavdaNifew 
also—that in which a man so acts as to lead to 
his own stumbling, and the perdition of his own 
soul. ‘All things are lawful for me,’ but not only 
do all things not build up the Church, but ‘J will 
not be tyrannized over by any’ (1 Co 6”). A man 
may be befooled by his wisdom: if he is puffed up 
in the consciousness that he comprehends the 
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principles of Christianity, he is quite capable of 
yielding to his natural appetites under the delusion 
that he is exercising a Christian liberty. St. Paul 
dreaded this for himself. 1 Co 9?-?/—especially 
after v.! ‘Am I not free ?’—is written in the very 
spirit of Mk 948-47, and in 1 Co 10 the Apostle warns 
his converts of the peril which awaits them, if secure 
in their Christianity they slip into easy relations 
with paganism. In the end of this chapter the 
idea of offence is generalized. ‘Show yourselves 
ampooxoroc.—persons in whom there is no occasion 
of stumbling—both to Jews and Gentiles and 
to the Church of God’ (1 Co 10%). This is a final 
if not the supreme maxim of Christian ethics ; 
there must be nothing in the Christian’s conduct 
which could mislead, disconcert, or repel any 
person seeking or enjoying relations with Christ. 
Put positively, it is the rule of the Apostle’s own 
action: ‘I have become all things to all men if b 
all means I might save some’ (1 Co 9”); which 
again is but one form of the Golden Rule. Hence 
the teaching of the NT on ‘offences’ can be 
summed up in Mt 7". The only passage in which 
oxdvdaNov occurs in Jn. (1 Jn 2) perhaps combines 
the two references which it has elsewhere. When 
a Christian loves his brother, there is no cxdvdadov 
in him; he does not cause others to stumble, and 
he does not create difficulties in his own path. 
‘The triumph of love is that it creates no prejudice 
against the Truth’ (‘ Wescott, ad Joc.). 


LiTeRATURE.—OCremer, Bib/.-Theol. Lex. s.vv. ; Hastings’ DB 
iii. 586; Sanday-Headlam, Romans, p. 390; Hort, First Peter, 
p. 121; Carr, Hor, Bibl. 58; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, 3rd 
ser. xvi.; Bushnell, Serm. on Liv. Subjects, xix. ; Dale, Week- 
day Serm, p. 216; Martensen, Chr. Ethics, i. 418 ff. ; EapT v. 
(1894] 147 ; Life of John Cairns, 438 ; J. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge 
Sermons (1890), 248; W. G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge 
(1901), 134. JAMES DENNEY. 


OFFERINGS. 

In the technical sense, implying a formal ceremonial act, 
three Gr. words are represented by ‘offer,’ ‘ offering,’ in the 
RV: (1) sporgépw, to bring to or near, the general term for the 
act of worshipper or priest, Mt 523.24 84(=Mk 144, Lk 54), Jn 
162; (2) avabxae, a votive offering set up in a temple (Lk 215); 
(8) ddaus, to give (Lk 2%, cf. Lk 214). 

The attitude of Jesus to the ceremonial law is, 
in part, indicated in these references. Speaking 
to Jews He uses language appropriate to their con- 
dition, and illustrates the truth He would teach 
from their everyday life. He assumes that they 
will bring their gifts to the altar, and so far ‘He 
respects the practice,’ but He adds the all-import- 
ant truth that the reconciliation of man to man 
must come before the altar-offering. Forgiveness 
of injuries (Mt 5***-), filial piety (155), and merey 
(9'8 127) condition all acceptable service of God. 
In this Jesus takes His stand with the Hebrew 
prophets, and fulfils their moral law. The com- 
mand to the leper, now cleansed, ‘show thyself to 
the priest, and offer the gift that Moses commanded,’ 
Mt 84 (=Mk 1“, Lk 5¥), ought not to be pressed be- 
yond this. The leper was ostracized, and the priest 
alone could remove the ban, and grant a certificate 
of health (Lv 14). Freewill offerings, over and 
above the requirements of the Law, were provided 
for in the Temple treasury (Mk 12", Lk 21%). Of 
the 13 trumpet-shaped boxes of the treasury 4 were 
for voluntary gifts. (See Edersheim, The Temple, 
p. 26; and for the general subject, see GIVING ; 
ef., further, artt. LAW and SACRIFICE), 

W. H. Dyson. 

OFFICER.—The term ‘officer’ is used in the 
Gospels (and Acts) as a tr. of banpérns in the ordin- 
ary secular applications of that term (Mt 5”, Jn 
752% 45 193. 12. 18.22 196 Ac 5226). In other two cases 
(Mk 1454 || Mt 2658, Jn 18%) the AV tr. ‘servants’ ; 
the RV in the former adhering to ‘officers’ and in 
the latter putting it in the margin. In most of 
these cases the officers are servants of the Jewish 
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Council ; in Mt 5” and Jn 18** they may be regarded 
more generally as servants of the State. In Lk 12° 
‘ofticer’ is the tr. of a still humbler term, zpdxrwp, 
a prison official, described in RVm as ‘exactor’ 
from his duty of collecting fines. In Jn 4% RVm 
‘king's officer’ appears as an alternative to ‘noble- 
man’ for a term meaning ‘courtier.’ 

It is evident that in the 16th or 17th century 
‘otticer’ had a lower meaning than now.* These 
Urnpérat belong to the rank and file. They are 
subordinate officials, with duties purely instru- 
mental, virtually on a level with our policemen. 
As emphasized in Jn., they are the creatures of the 
Jews, accompanying the chief priests for the doing 
of their will; or they may take orders from a cap- 
tain of the Temple (Ac 5°), or they -carry into 
execution the sentence of a judge (Mt 5”). St. 
Luke in his narrative of the Arrest and Trial 
and in 12° avoids the term, but he uses it in Ac 
5”. 6as above (where, possibly, he is following a 
source), and four times of religious service—in Lk 
4° of a minister of the synagogue, in 1? and Ac 
2616 (Paul) of Christian preachers, and in Ac 13° of 
John Mark, who was, in some sense, assistant to 
Barnabas and Paul. So also St. Paul uses it in 
1 Co 4%. In all these ‘cases the AV renders 
‘minister’; in two (Lk 4”, Ac 13°) the RV, with- 
out much lucidity, substitutes ‘attendant.’ 

banpérns, originally ‘rower,’ was used in Greece 
of an assistant or inferior agent in any sort of work. 
In particular, it was used in a military sense of 
attendants on heavy-armed soldiers, and also of 
adjutants to officers of rank. A similar indefinite- 
ness, but always involving subordination, belongs 
to the NT usage. The term ‘officer,’ owing to the 
secular and especially the military associations of 
the name, was manifestly unsuitable for the de- 
scription of a Christian minister of any rank. Such 
terms of ancient administration as drdécro\os (com- 
missioner) and érickoros (inspector) were received 
into modern languages, not by translation into an 
equivalent, but by a process of adoption and adapta- 
tion. But the trnpérns, whose title, like these, was 
extended from the secular to the sacred sphere, was 
too inferior in dignity and too indefinite in char- 
acter for such distinction. We have indeed in 
ordinary usage a somewhat similar rank expressed 
by the term ‘office-bearer,’ and there is a special 
episcopal use of ‘official’; while a still humbler 
dignity, parallel with the secular use in Scripture, 
is denoted by the designation ‘church officer.’ Of 
such terms, and of the term ‘officer’ as represent- 
ing the servants of the Sanhedrin, the interest 
pertains merely to the study of language. No 
theological or ecclesiastical idea is involved; and 
for practical utility or correctness the only duty of 
new Revisers towards this term is to eliminate it 
entirely from the sacred page. R. Scorrv. 


OFFICES OF CHRIST.—As the specific offices 
of Christ are handled in this work under their 
several heads, the treatment in the present article 
will be general. 

Etymologically the word ‘ office’ is from officium, 
the shorter form of opificiwm, the root meaning of 
which is ‘a doing of a work’ (Gr. mpa@és). The 
meaning of officium being wide enough to include 
any service or kindness, a more precise connota- 
tion is supplied by munus, the technical term em- 
ployed by writers like Calvin to describe the 
capital functions discharged by Christ. In the 
Bible the word is nowhere used of Christ’s work, 
though it oceurs in other connexions in OT (7778) 
and in NT (éaxovia, Ro 11!% [RV ‘ministry’], 


* The most frequent application of the term was not to com- 
missioners in the army or navy, but to petty officers of justice, 
as in ‘sheriff's officer,’ ‘peace officer.’ It is this usage that is 
reflected in the NT. 
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mpazs, Ro 124). The idea, however, abounds 
in connexion with the Jewish Messiah and the 
Christ of the Gospel. Under the OT dispensation 
the three principal offices were those of prophet, 
priest, and king ; and ‘the innermost pulse, so to 
speak, of the history of prophecy is to be found in 
the effort to interweave these three offices together, 
and to contemplate them in the Messianic image 
instead of in their distribution among several 
persons’ (Dorner, System of Christ. Doct. iii. 388). 
Jesus, being the Messiah, fulfilled these three 
offices, as the supreme prophet, arch-priest, and 
Divine king. So repeatedly does He appear in 
these capacities in the NT, that it would be super- 
fluous to enumerate loci. 

Passing to theology, we may find beginnings of 
the official conception of Christ in the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, 
etc. Thomas Aquinas departs from the triple 
division of the offices, and makes them coincide 
with the two states of humiliation and exaltation ; 
the high-priestly office, to which the prophetic is 
merely introductory, coinciding with the state of 
humiliation, while the kingly is to be reserved 
for the state of exaltation (Dorner, op. cit. iii. 
391). Discussions as to the relations of Christ’s 
two natures (Eutychians and Nestorians) involved 
different views as to the way in which He per- 
formed official functions. But it was the Reforma- 
tion, magnifying the sufficiency of Christ in every 
capacity, that was most fruitful in the exposition 
of His offices. 


‘The theologians of the Lutheran Church,’ writes Hagenbach, 
‘further developed the locus de persona Christi by distinguish- 
ing between three different genera of the communicatio idio- 
matum, which were brought into connexion with the two states 
of Christ’s exaltation and humiliation (status exaltationis et 
exinanitionis). To this they added the theory of the three 
offices of Christ, viz. the prophetical, priestly, and kingly offices. 
These definitions owed their origin in part to temporary con- 
troversies within the Lutheran Church, such as the controversy 
between the theologians of Giessen and those of Tiibingen, at 
the commencement of the 17th cent., concerning the zévwos 
and zpinlis of the Divine attributes, and the controversy carried 
on by ASpinus in a previous century respecting the descensus 
Christi ad inferos’ (Compend. of Hist. of Doctrines, Buch’s tr. 
p. 317). Those of Tubingen said that Christ in His humiliation 
possessed omnipotence, omnipresence, etc., but that these 
attributes were concealed ; whereas those of Giessen said that 
Christ laid these prerogatives aside. pinus said that Christ’s 
soul suffered the punishments of hell while His body lay in the 
grave, whereas Calvin said that the only hell suffered by Christ 
was anguish of soul. The Lutherans, again, held that Christ’s 
visit to hell was a part of His exaltation. Such controversies 
had a reflex influence upon ways of stating how Christ exer- 
cised His offices. Our subject is admirably treated by Calvin 
in the second book of his /nstitutes, Christ's priesthood being 
magnified as against Romish usurpations (ch. xv.). Arminius 
is especially full and interesting in the present connexion. 
‘Two things,’ he writes, ‘were necessary on Christ's part: that 
He should undertake some offices for the sake of men to obtain 
eternal salvation for them, and that God should bestow upon 
Him dominion or lordship over all things’ (Private Disputa- 
tions, Nichols’s tr. ii. p. 380). Both these things were compre- 
hended under the title of Saviour and Mediator. In respect of 
Christ’s priesthood, the preparation consisted in imposition of 
office, sanctification by the Spirit, obedience, sufferings and 
death, and resurrection; and the discharge of the office con- 
sisted in His offering His body and blood. Re Christ’s prophetic 
office, Arminius raised the question as to whether He received 
knowledge from the Logos as well as from the Holy Spirit. The 
functions of Christ’s kingly office were legislation, giving of 
remission of sins and of grace, and judgment. The results of 
Christ’s official work are the gathering of the Church, the 
obedience of His people, the actual remission of sins, resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and life eternal. The means of Christ’s 
rule are His Church, Word, and Holy Spirit. To all this the 
corollary is that no one is admitted even subordinately to 
participation in Christ’s proper offices; therefore no pope can 
be tolerated. ; 

The Westminster Confession of Faith contains a chapter 
(viii.) ‘Of Christ the Mediator,’ from which we give the third 
section. ‘The Lord Jesus, in His human nature thus united to 
the Divine, was sanctified and anointed with the Holy Spirit 
above measure ; having in Him all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge; in whom it pleased the Father that all fulness 
should dwell: to the end that ‘being holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and full of grace and truth, He might be thoroughly furnished 
to execute the office of a Mediator and Surety. Which office 
He took not unto Himself, but was thereunto called by His 
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Father; who put all power and judgment into His hand, and 
gave Him commandment to execute the same.’ Along with 
this may be taken the answers to questions 43-45 in the Larger 
Catechism. ‘Christ executeth the office of a prophet in His 
revealing to the Church in all ages, by His Spirit and word, in 
divers ways of administration, the whole will of God, in all 
things concerning their edification and salvation.’ ‘Christ 
executeth the office of a priest in His once offering Himself a 
sacrifice without spot to God, to be a reconciliation for the sins 
of His people ; and in making continual intercession for them.’ 
‘Christ executeth the office of a king in calling out of the world 
a people to Himself, and giving them officers, laws, and 
censures, by which He visibly governs them; in bestowing 
saving grace upon His elect, rewarding their obedience, and 
correcting them for their sins, preserving and supporting them 
under all their temptations and sufferings, restraining and 
overcoming all their enemies, and powerfully ordering all things 
for His own glory and their good ; and also in taking vengeance 
on the rest, who know not God, and obey not the gospel.’ 

In our day it is less common than formerly to 
speak of the official character of Christ; and this 
for several reasons. Definite doctrine as to the 
Person and work of our Lord is unacceptable in 
many quarters, and a reaction from the termin- 
ology of the schools is common. Questions as to 
the metaphysical nature of Christ are thought 
to be too abstract. That Jesus should embody 
a fulfilment of OT prophecy as to the Messiah 
is of remote interest to many. The richness of 
Christ’s humanity has been so energetically un- 
folded, that there is an aversion to contemplate 
Him in any aspect which might be suspected of 
dehumanizing Him by representing Him more in 
the light of a formal functionary than of a loving 
Son of Man and Elder Brother. Ritschl, e.g., 
attacks the word ‘office’ as unsuitable, because 
office is a special calling with a view to realizing a 
legal or moral community upon conditions of law 
(see Dorner, op. cit. p. 383). 

As against such objections we would submit 
that the theological category in question possesses 
too much historic and intrinsic worth to be dis- 
carded. Historically it has its roots in Scripture, 
and controversially it has served to clarify doctrine 
and to safeguard certain aspects of Christ’s Person 
and work. But, above all, Christ in His official 
character meets the entire needs of sinful man. 
On account of that moral evil which blinds the 
soul to the knowledge and perception of God, we 
need a Mediator to reveal God and to enlighten 
the conscience; and here Christ, as the Light of 
the world, appears in His prophetic office. Next, 
the effect of light is to disclose the fact of sin and 
awaken the sense of guilt and the fear of judg- 
ment; and here Christ, by putting away sin, by 
affording access to God, and by blessing us from 
God, discharges the priestly office. Lastly, by 
creating an eternal society in which we may live 
as His loving subjects, serving Him willingly 
according to His laws, He acts as a Divine king. 
Nor is there any subordinate office performed by 
Christ which may not be classified under one or 
other of these constitutive three. 


LITERATURE.—Hodge, Syst. Theol. ii. 459 ff. ; Martensen, Chr. 
Dogmat, 295-329; Macpherson, Chr. Dogmat. 328f.; Litton, 
Dogmatic Theology, 222; Denney, Stud. in Theol. 187 ff., 163 ff. ; 
art. ‘Jesu Christi dreifaches Amt’ in PRE3 and the Lit. there 
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OIL (}n¥, @dacov), by which we are to understand 
olive oil, was from the very earliest times one 
of the main products of Palestine, for already 
in days prior to the Hebrew settlement, Canaan 
was ‘a land of oil olives’ (Dt 88). The importance 
of this valuable commodity cannot easily be over- 
estimated. It afforded light (Mt 25%) and nourish- 
ment (1 K 17}2) to the household; it was valued 
for its healing and medicinal virtues (Is 1° RV, 
Lk 10); it had its place in the Hebrew ritual 
(Ex 29”, Ly 2'); and it was an important article 
of commerce (2 K 47, Lk 16°). 

The oil was obtained by subjecting the berries 


OIL 


of the olive-tree to pressure. The earliest method 
of expression seems to have been that of treading 
the olives with the feet, to which allusion is made 
in Mic 6%, and perhaps also in Dt 33%. This pro- 
cess is unknown in modern times (Thomson, LB 
pp. 207, 339). Van-Lennep, however, states that 
the pulp from the olive-press is still ‘ trodden with 
the bare feet of women and girls’ (Bible Lands, 
p- 130). At what period this primitive method 
was abandoned, and made way for more thorough 
processes, we do not know. ‘lhe OT has no refer- 
ences that are clear enough to guide us: those that 
occur (e.g. Job 244 29°) are vague and general, and 
in none of them is the oil-press specifically men- 
tioned. But from the Mishna (Mendhéth viii. 14) 
we learn that the processes commonly employed 
were bruising in a mortar, and crushing in the 
oil-press and the oil-mill, these processes being 
consecutive, not alternative. 

The quality of the oil depended partly on the 
time at which the olives were gathered, and partly 
on the mode of crushing. The best quality was 
that yielded by berries gathered before they became 
black (as they do when fully ripe), and pounded in 
amortar. Of this kind was hector oil’ (Ex 27” 
29%, Ly 247, Nu 28°). This first quality of oil was 
got by putting the pulp from the mortar into 
wicker baskets, through which the strained liquid 
ran into receptacles placed beneath. A second and 
a third quality were obtained by further crushing 
of the pulp in the oil-press, and then in the oil- 
mill. 

In the NT allusions to oil are not very frequent ; 
those occurring in the Gospels have reference to 
its use:—(1) As an idluminant (Mt 253-48). The 
lamps in common use were of earthenware, and 
small in size (see LAMP). When they had to be kept 
burning for any considerable period, it was neces- 
sary to replenish them with oil from time to time. 
(2) Medicinally (Lk 10%, Mk 6%, cf. Ja 54). The 
healing virtues of oil were highly esteemed by the 
Jews, and it was much employed by them and 
by other ancient nations. It was applied, e.g., to 
wounds (Is 1° RV) to soothe their pain and to 
hasten the process of healing. A similar usage is 
found in the parable of the Good Samaritan (Lk 
10%). In this instance, wine as well as oil was 
employed, the added wine imparting to the mixture 
an antiseptic quality (cf. Pliny, HN xxxi. 47; Talm. 
Shabbath xiv. 4). Oil-baths were sometimes used, 
as in the case of Herod the Great (Jos. Ant. XVII. 
vi. 5). The anointing of the sick with oil (Mk 6", 
Ja 5!4) was doubtless based on the current belief 
in its remedial powers, but may also have been a 
symbolic act, as was the anointing of lepers (Ly 
1415f-), Plumptre suggests that ‘it served asa help 
to the faith of the person healed; perhaps also, 
in the case of the Apostles, to that of the healer’ 
(‘St. James’ in Camb. Bible for Schools, p. 103). 
(3) For anointing (Mt 6", Lk 74°). The custom of 
anointing the head or the body with oil was a very 
common one in ancient times, and was practised 
by the Egyptians (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. ii. 213), 
the Greeks (Homer, J. x. 577), and others (Pliny, 
HN xiii. 1 ft.). Among the Jews the anointing of 
the head with oil seems to have accompanied the 
daily ablutions (Mt 61”, cf. Ru 3°, 28 12”), except 
in time of mourning (2 8 14?, Dn 10). It was also 
a mark of honour paid to guests by their host 
(Lk 746, cf. Ps 23°), Anointing the feet (Lk 
7°8: 46, Jn 112) was very unusual. The dead were 
anointed as a tribute of respect (Mk 161, Lk 
23°6 241, cf, Jn 123-7), aromatic spices being added. 
(4) As an article of merchandise (Mt 25°, Lk 16°). 
In common and daily use, and to the Eastern one 
of the necessaries of life, oil played a large part 
in the home trade of Palestine (2 K 47), and was, 
further, a most valuable export. We find special 
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mention made of trading in oil with the Tyrians 
{Ezk 271"), who probably re-exported it, and with 
Egypt (Hos 12'). It formed an important part of 
the supplies sent by Solomon to Hiram in return 
for the timber and other materials furnished for 
the building of the Temple (1 K 5"). 
HueGu DUNCAN. 
OINTMENT (xtpov).—Nard oil, from a_ plant 
found especially in Arabia (nardus), and highly 
prized at Rome. St. Luke mentions it in con- 
nexion with the anointing of Christ by the un- 
named woman in the house of Simon the Pharisee 
(738: 46), and again (23°) as one of the things pre- 
pared by the women for the intended completion 
of the burial of the Master. See art. ANOINTING. 
In the account of the anointing of Jesus at 
Bethany, St. Matthew describes the unguent as 
pdpov Bapurluov, ‘exceeding precious ointment’ 
(267 RV); St. Mark as pipov vapdov miorixjs modv- 
Tedods, ‘ointment of spikenard [marg. pistic nard] 
very costly’ (14° RV) 3 St. John as pvpov vdpdov 
moriuhs moduriwov, ‘ointment of spikenard very 
precious’ (123 RV, with ref. to Mk 14® [marg.)). 
As this word mori is found only in these two 
laces, it is rather difficult to give its true equiva- 
ent. It is used by Plato (Gorg. 455) and b 
Aristotle (het. 1. 2), where it is synonymous with 
mevortkés, ‘persuasive’; but that meaning would be 
irrelevant in this connexion.* Scaliger would 
translate ‘pounded nard,’ from mricow, ‘to pound,’ 
which is a possible rendering, but lacks analogy. 
The RV has translated it ‘spikenard,’ following, 
apparently, the Vulgate rendering of Mk 14°, 
spicatt. Some would translate ‘liquid nard,’ de- 
riving morixés from mivw, ‘to drink’; others re- 
gard it asa local technical term (see Mk 147 RVm ; 
cf. Westcott, S¢. John, 12°). The most natural 
rendering would appear to be ‘pistic nard,’ an 
ointment prepared from the oil of the pistachio 
nut, which is used to this day in Syria for similar 
purposes. See especially a long note by Morison, 
Com. on Mark, 14°, and ef. artt. NARD and SPIKE- 
NARD. HENRY E. DOSKER, 


OLD TESTAMENT (I. Christ as fulfilment of). }— 
1, The ideals of life found in the OT by Jesus. 
Jesus’ conception of the life of the OT is that of 
the life which is proper to the children of God 
(Mt 5-7). It is the normal relation of fellowship 
between God and His children, obedience to God 
and to His messengers (7%). The life for which 
the pecs laboured, that which they represented 
as the ideal, was adopted by Him as the ideal, and 
their labours were continued by Him. He claimed 
no less an authority to carry on the development of 
the ideal than the greatest of the prophets had 
exercised. As the prophet taught (Is 50%) that 
those loyal to Jehovah should obey His representa- 
tive, so did Jesus when He combined such sayings 
as ‘He that doeth the will of my Father’ (Mt 7”), 
and ‘He that heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them’ (v.%4, Lk 645-49), 

The OT ideal of religious life was the earlier 
stage of a ep wus development which He came 
to continue. It needed no essential change to 
become that which He wished to establish. It was 
characterized by an imperative demand for a right- 
eousness which consisted in a thoroughgoing obedi- 
ence to God, and this was just what Jesus demanded 
and Pag aage Moreover, while Jesus taught 
that the ideal of life was to be found in the OT, 
He was far from teaching, that all that was in 
the OT contributed to this ideal. When He had 
occasion, He expressly taught that even the law- 
giver, Moses, permitted practices which belonged 

*In later Greek, however, s:zcixés=trustworthy, and the 


meaning may thus be « genuine,’ ‘unadulterated,’ ‘pure.’ 
t On the OT of Jesus see following article. 
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to a lower plane of living than that of the principles 
contained in the OT, There was so much in the 
human heart that was hostile to these principles, 
that for a time a standard of life lower than these 
ideals was permitted (Mt 198). 

Jesus, like the prophets, was certain that the 
religious life for which He laboured was to become 
a universal religion. His claim of permanence 
for His utterances (Mt 24%, Mk 13%, Lk 21%) was 
also a claim that His teachings had the changeless 
quality of the word of God under the Old Covenant 
({s 40° 55! 4, ef. 51°), and of God’s law under the 
New (Mt 58, Lk 16!7). Words uttered by Him 
when the Greeks sought to see Him (Jn 12), were 
an assumption to Himself personally of the uni- 
versal significance for human history which the 
prophets (Is 11°, Hab 2") had claimed for the re- 
Raion of Jehovah. This claim to a unique place in 
human history and identification of Himself with 
those lofty utterances of the OT, show that in the 
mind of Jesus the religious life of the OT had a 
unique place among the religions of the world. 
This is equally seen in His declaration to the 
Samaritan woman (Jn 4”), ‘ Ye worship that which 
ye know not: we worship that which we know: 
for salvation is of the Jews.’ 

Jesus addressed His hearers constantly as having 
the true religion, as nominally recognizing the 
true and living God, and as needing to do no more 
than live up to their own religion. He saw in 
the OT a universal ideal of society, and the prin- 
ciples for a programme of its establishment. The 
ideal society was one in which the lost should have 
been saved; into which the called and chosen 
should have been gathered ; in which the repent- 
ant should have found pardon, the distressed and 
scattered should have found comfort ; the members 
of which should love God supremely, and each 
other as themselves, and sued be humble, meek, 
and pure in heart. During the progress of the 
establishment of this society, those who belonged 
to it would be called upon to be merciful, to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, to be peacemakers, 
to endure persecution for righteousness’ sake pa- 
tiently, to love enemies, to devote themselves to 
God without pretence and with singleness of mind ; 
and yet to live lives of radiant goodness, to bring 
forth an abundant fruitage of beneficence for the 
sake of Jesus and in His name, to observe the 
duties which grow out of the natural relations 
of life, to lose their lives for His sake and the 
gospel’s, to seek first this ideal society and God’s 
righteousness, to go to Jesus and take His yoke 
upon themselves, and look upon a life of lowliest 
ministry as the life of highest honour. 

In these conceptions Jesus was developing the 
OT ideal, as will be seen later. An important 
element in developing the ideal was a maturing of 
the conception of God. Since Jesus was an ‘OT 
saint’ (A. B. Davidson, Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment, 520), the OT God was His God. Moses had 
been able to add new elements of meaning to Israel’s 
conception of God in connexion with the name 
‘Jehovah.’ Jesus made a further advance by using 
the OT word ‘ Father’ as applied to God, making it 
the dominant name in His own thought, and reading 
into this dominant conception of Fatherhood all 
the OT elements of the thought of God. Jesus so 
enlarged the conception of God that He practically 
gave a new revelation as the basis of the new 
development of religious life which He was pro- 
moting. This enlargement came in part from re- 
placing the name ‘ Jehovah’ by the name ‘ Father,’ 
artly by the assumption on His part of a unique 
Ronahi into which none of His disciples might 
enter (Mt 11°”), partly by the new place given to 
Ho oad which was no more than adumbrated in 
the OT, 
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In these views Jesus was at variance with many 
of the people among whom He lived. The Jews at 
large were incapable of understanding them. For 
Pharisees and Sadducees the OT was a finality. 
It was a full and complete law incapable of further 
development. It was to be ar omlabed, fulfilled, 
simply by obedience to its letter. Prophecy was 
formal and literal, and their interpretations were 
often puerile. The Apocryphal literature shows 
how far short they fell of the ideals of the ancient 
prophets in spite of their ethical zeal. There was 
attachment to noble ethical ideals, and desire to 
attain them, and yet blindness to the real nature 
of these ideals. ‘here was a lack of insight into 
the nature of their own religion, and an incapacity 
to live anywhere except on the surface of things. 

2. Jesus and the Law.—Jesus found in the OT 
not only the ideal of a life, but also command- 
ments, moral and ritual, by which this ideal was 
to be realized. It is certain that He regarded the 
OT as supremely authoritative for the conduct of 
life. He so accepted it and used it. He empha- 
sized it as giving an authoritative revelation of the 
mind and will of God. He met temptation (Mt 
447-10 Lk 4412.8) with precepts for life (Dt 8° 
616 13), which exactly fitted the emergency. He 
also referred to the Ten Commandments as specific 
directions for conduct (Mt 154, Mk 7 ; Mt 19!8- 19a, 
Mk 10, Lk 18). He treated the OT as giving 
authoritative legislation when (Mt 22° 9%, Mk 
12°31, Lk 10°) He quoted or approved other com- 
mands found in the Law (Dt 6* ®, Ly 19! *4) as chief 
rules for life. His practice is not the only indica- 
tion of His mind. He made a definite declaration 
of principles, and gave abundant illustration of 
what He meant by it. The Sermon on the Mount 
is luminous on this point: Mt 5! «Think not that 
I came to destroy the law or the prophets: I came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil’; ef. Lk 16". 

His words to John the Baptist (Mt 3% ‘Suffer it 
now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all right- 
eousness ’) show that His conception of fulfilment 
included His own personal performance of any and 
every duty which was incumbent upon Him accord- 
ing to the Law, so that nothing should be wanting 
to His full performance of every human duty. In 
other utterances, as Jn 4°4 5°° 174, His use of redéw 
shows that His idea of fulfilment meant the com- 

letion of the tasks laid upon Him to accomplish. 

t should be borne in mind that He considered, 
and even claimed, that His conduct and will were 
in perfect harmony with the will of God (Mt 77! 12°, 
Mk 3°, Mt 26, Mk 148, Lk 22%, Jn 5% 6% gis), 
This is a real and important mode of His fulfil- 
ment of the Law. If He did no more, it would be 
small help to those who were to preach the gospel. 
He did it because He was able to do far more, He 
was able to complete the Law as a law, 7.¢. to 
bring it to its perfection as a law. See, further, 
artt. LAw and LAw oF Gop. 


One wishes to find a clear utterance of the mind of Jesus 
respecting the imprecatory Psalms. Perhaps it is to be found 
in Mt 544. If the basis of the current Jewish morality respect- 
ing revenge found support, as some think, in Ps 4111. (10) (But 
thou, O Lord, have mercy upon me, and raise me up, that I 
may requite them’) and the imprecatory Psalms, then we find 
the mind of Jesus in respect of those Psalms an expression of 
feelings which belong to the individual relations in life. Hate, 
divorce, and revenge are contrary to the principles of the 
society which Jesus came to establish, and they have no place 
in His ideal Kingdom. 

The OT often had an ideal in solution, as it were, which in 
the mind of Jesus was precipitated into crystals of perfect and 
imperishable form. An illustration is the inchoate ideal of Job 
3129 ‘If I rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me, or 
lifted up myself when evil found him’; cf. Pr 2417 ‘Rejoice not 


when thine enemy falleth, and let not thy heart be glad when 
he is overthrown’; 2429 ‘Say not, I will do so to him as he has 
done to me, I will render to the man according to his work’ ; 
2022 ‘Say not thou, I will recompense evil; wait on the Lord, 
and he will save thee’; 2521 ‘If thine enemy be hungry, give 
him bread to eat ; and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink’ ; 
Ex 234.5 ‘If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, 


‘found in the OT? 
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thou shalt surely bring it back to him again. If thou see the 
ass of him that hateth thee lying under his burden, and wouldest 
forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help with him’; 1 $ 2448 
the example of David in sparing the life of Saul when he had 
him in his power ; also the similar instance of Elisha in sparing 
the Syrians (2 K 622); Ps 75b (4b) ‘Yea, I have delivered him that 
without cause was mine adversary.’ These were expressions of 
an ideal as yet unformed; passing through the mind of Jesus 
they appear in the form, ‘ Love your enemies, and pray for them 
that persecute you’ (Mt 544), or more completely in Lk 627». 28 
‘Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, bless them 
that curse you, pray for them that despitefully use you.’ And 
they are exemplified in His prayer on the cross, Lk 2334 ‘ Father, 
forgive them: for they know not what they do’ (on this verse 
see Westcott-Hort, Gr. Test. ii. pp. 67, 68). 

The ideal of true life found in the OT was fellow- 
ship with God. The necessary condition of such a 
life was perfect obedience to the law of love. Jesus 
found these principles in the literature of the OT, 
and their authority came from the Spirit, who 
moulded the life of which the OT was a growth. 

3. Jesus and prophecy.—The recorded utterances 
of Jesus seem to indicate that He laid as real stress 
on the fulfilment of the prophecies of the OT as He 
did upon the fulfilment of the Law. This was a 
necessary consequence of the conviction that the 
ideal was to be realized. In Law and Prophets 
alike Jesus found declarations of the Divine pur- 
poses in human history, and intimations of the 
programme of the accomplishment of this purpose. 
In respect to the latter He expressed a firm con- 
fidence that the will of God as declared in the 
Law should be accomplished. In the Law and 
the Prophets He found intimations of Himself, of 
His experiences, and of the relation of these ex- 
periences to the establishment of the Kingdom. 
‘Ye search the scriptures, because ye think that 
in them ye have eternal life’ (Jn 5”). Were the 
intimations which Jesus found in the Prophets 
detailed and exact predictions which He was to 
fulfil? How did He look at the OT in relation to 
His own life? Did the Messianic conceptions of 
Jesus come chiefly from predictions which He 
Early in His ministry (Lk 474), 
after reading from Is 611: ? He said, ‘To-day hath 
this seripture been fulfilled in your ears.’ He 
continued, and the contents of His speech are de- 
seribed (v.?*), ‘And all bare him witness, and 
wondered at the words of grace which proceeded 
out of his mouth.’ What these words of grace 
may have been is left to our conjecture. hey 
may have been like the answer sent to John the 
Baptist at another time, which seems to show that 
Jesus regarded the work He was doing in preaching 
good news to the poor, healing the sick, restoring 
sight to the blind, as the fulfilment of the utterance 
of the prophet in this passage. But also the fact 
that He Himself was doing this work was seen by 
Jesus as a fulfilment of that prophecy. It is only 
reasonable to interpret the words of Jesus as 
affirming that He regarded Himself personally as 
included within the scope of the passage. Again, 
‘For I say unto you, that this which is written 
must be fulfilled in me, And: he was reckoned with 
transgressors: for that which concerneth me hath 
fulfilment’ (Lk 22°”). ‘That which concerneth me’ 
probably means that which in the Divine counsel 
concerned Him, whether written or unwritten. 
The words quoted by Him from Is 53! were a part 
of the Divine counsel, according to the thought of 
Jesus. He says in effect: This utterance includes 
me within its scope and finds its culmination and 
perfect realization in my experience. The same 
may be said of the following, ‘But that the scrip- 
ture may be fulfilled, He that eateth my bread 
lifted up his heel against me’ (Jn 13'8) ; ‘ But this 
cometh to pass that the word may be fulfilled that 
is written in their law, They hated me without a 
cause’ (15), z.e. ‘the words of the OT find their 
completion in my experience.’ 

All the most important utterances of Jesus con- 
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cerning fulfilment of OT prophecy found in His 
work or experience were attached to no specific 
Scripture passage, and furthermore we are unable 
to find a specific OT utterance as the basis. This 
is a very significant fact, and deserves more 
careful attention than was needed in the case 
of the passages just mentioned; cf. Mt 264 
‘How fien should the scriptures be fulfilled, 
that thus it must be?’; v.°° ‘ But all this is come 
to pass, that the scriptures of the prophets might 
be fulfilled’; less fully in Mk 14” ‘ But this is done 
that the scriptures might be fulfilled’; Lk 18% 
‘And he ets unto him twelve, and said unto 
them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all 
the things that are written by the prophets shall 
be accomplished unto the Son of Man.’ -Most im- 
portant of all are Lk 24°6- 2744-47 « Behoved it not 
the Christ to sutter these things, and to enter into 
his glory? And beginning from Moses and from 
all the prophets, he interpreted to them in all the 
scriptures the things concerning himself. . . . And 
he said unto them, These are my words which I 
spake unto you, while I was yet with you, how 
that all things must needs be fulfilled, which are 
written in the law of Moses, and the prophets, and 
the psalms, concerning me. Then opened he their 
mind, that they might understand the scriptures, 
and he said unto them, Thus it is written, that the 
Christ should suffer, and rise again from the dead 
the third day ; and that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name unto all 
the nations, beginning from Jerusalem.’ In these 
passages Jesus taught plainly that the OT testified 
that His death and resurrection were necessary 
antecedents to the preaching of repentance and the 
forgiveness of sins. In other words, according to 
Jesus, the OT clearly showed that His death and 
resurrection were a necessity in the Divine economy. 
The exact nature of this necessity has not been 
reserved in the record of the teachings of Jesus. 
We may say that in harmony with Scripture we 
should regard this necessity as not due to any 
arbitrariness on God’s part, or to any necessity 
of a mechanical conformity to the utterances in 
the OT. Rather, in the nature of things, it was 
due to the hardness of the human heart, which 
necessitated such experiences on the part of a 
Saviour in order to overcome its hardness. d 

It is quite significant that no one passage is 
quoted or mentioned in the reports of the teaching 
of Jesus given by Him after His resurrection. 
Yet He taught His disciples explicitly that His 
sufferings, death, and resurrection were necessary 
in order to fulfil the OT. Further, the disciples, 
after they understood the Scriptures, also saw the 
necessity of the death and resurrection. For the 
most part, the early utterances of the Apostles, as 
recorded in the Book of Acts, show the same 
reticence respecting specific OT passages which 
Jesus had shown. 

We must believe that in its general tenor the 
Apostles taught what they had learned of Jesus. 
Is it not possible that the speech of Stephen before 
the Sanhedrin gives us very nearly the character of 
the teaching of Jesus? This is an argument from 
bread historical analogies and principles rather 
than a use of particular passages. In support of 
this suggestion we may turn to the utterances of 
Jesus, before His crucifixion, respecting His suffer- 
ings. See art. ANNOUNCEMENTS OF DEATH. 

The only passages of the OT which Jesus is re- 
corded as having quoted in any relation to His 
sufferings are Ps 35!9 419 (Heb. 1°) 694 (Heb. °), Is 
53, and Zec 137. Did Jesus see specific predictions 
in these passages ? 

Before attempting to answer this question, it will be well to 


note what He said respecting the suffering of others than Him- 
self which was due to their religious activities. He atfirmed 


that in the past the world had been bitterly hostile towards 
those who worked for the doing of God’s will on earth. In 
Mt 511f., Lk 1147-49, and similar passages, Jesus called to mind 
the fact that God’s messengers to His people had encountered 
bitter hostility throughout the past. In passages like Mt 
1017-22. 34-36 2329-31. 34.37, Mk 1080, Lk 1249-53 1334, Jn 1518-25 1714. 15 
He showed that such hostility is inevitable in the progress of His 
Kingdom. The spirit and methods of the world in the midst of 
which His Kingdom must develop are wholly alien to those of the 
Kingdom, therefore Jesus must meet hostility, and so must His 
disciples. The work of Jesus in the establishment of the King- 
dom was conditioned by a long historical development which 
had already been centuries in progress when He came. 

A long-continued historical movement, however complex, 
tending toward one goal has a substantial unity of character in 
all stages of its development. The various attitudes assumed by 
men towards the great features of such a movement are sub- 
stantially the same from generation to generation, from age to 
age. Human beings persistently manifest their attitude in 
modes that are practically identical. Hence arise the oft-noted 
historical parallels. The fact that at one stage of a movement 
persons may act as persons do at another stage is the essential 
element of a historical parallel. In a Jong-continued develop- 
ment of a specific character nearly identical situations will often 
be repeated, and nearly identical experiences will often occur. 

More noteworthy than niere historical parallels is the sub- 
stantial identity of moral attitude and conduct seen in the per- 
sons whose experiences constitute the historical parallels. These 
facts can be verified from the political life of all peoples which 
has been recorded and transmitted to us. Nay, even move- 
ments separated widely in time and place, and not in the direct 
lines of historical development, give striking instances of his- 
torical parallels, and substantial identity of human character 
and conduct. This is notably exemplified in the entire history of 
the attempt to establish an ideal society, from Moses until the 
present day. Every attempt of men to establish the coming 
perfect society had some likeness to the labours which were to 
follow it. Every person, therefore, who shared in the earlier 
parts of the work in some respect foreshadowed those who 
should come later, including Him who should complete it. The 
earlier is the type of the later. So the persons in the earlier 
stages were typical of those in the later stages. So also were 
the institutions which were auxiliary to the labours of these 
persons, or instrumental in their hands, typical of elements 
involved in the final accomplishment of the work to which they 
contributed. The later experiences are more complex than the 
earlier ones. For this reason we may say that the earlier ones 
foreshadowed the later, but we do not say that the earlier ones 
show with anything like exactness what the later ones were to be. 
Nevertheless, there is so much of likeness that similar language 
may often be used respecting them both. The names or descrip- 
tions of the earlier may, in a measure, fit the later. It was thus 
that Jesus properly gave the name Elijah to John the Baptist 
(Mt 1710-13), and appropriated for him the utterance in Mal 45 
(Heb. 33), as He had done more explicitly (Mt 1120-14) in the use 
of Mal 31. 

It is a most noteworthy fact that men who would gain 
power over others to secure their transformation of character, 
must gain that power by self-denial and suffering. This was 
the philosophy of history given by Deutero-Isaiah. It was 
recognized by Stephen in his address before the Sanhedrin. Is 
it likely that Jesus had any less insight into the meaning of the 
history of His race, and the nature of the work which He had 
to do, than the prophet of the Exile? The teachings of Jesus 
show that He saw that the ideal state of society could come 
only by means of a contest with human selfishness and victory 
over it. The conflict presents essentially the same aspects in 
all stages of its progress. A successful issue of any long struggle 
is the consummation of all the previous stages of that struggle. 
Any complete realization of an ideal sought in the past is the 
consummation of that ideal. Also any conflict or experience 
securing the consummation of the ideal is equally the consum- 
mation of those seemingly fruitless conflicts and sufferings in 
the previous stages of the striving after the ideal. The history 
of redemption is organic. All the earlier stages typify the 
later ones. 


Among other things, two facts have come to clear 
recognition at some stage in this discussion. One 
is that Jesus knew that the society which He was 
labouring to establish, the Kingdom of God, was 
certain to be established, and that both the chief 
place in the establishment of it and the supreme 
place in it after its establishment belonged to Him. 
The other fact is that Jesus recognized the inevit- 
able and deeply rooted antagonism which He and 
His society must encounter and overcome, and that 
the way of suffering was the only path by which 
He contd reach the goal of success. The conviction 
of the certainty of the establishment of the King- 
dom of God must accordingly carry with it the con- 
viction that all the conflicts and sufferings necessary 
to the establishment of this Kingdom were equally 
certain. Without doubt, Jesus saw in the OT Scrip- 
tures those experiences narrated and depicted which 
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were necessary as the conditions of accomplish- 
ing the work which belonged to the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God. Heclaimed that He was 
establishing the Kingdom, that the foremost place 
in it belonged to Him, and that the position of men 
in the Kingdom was determined by relation to Him- 
self. Accordingly He, the pre-eminent agent in the 
establishment of the Kingdom, in order to accom- 
plish the purpose for which He was labouring, must 
accept into His experience all the trial and conflict 
which could befall any person engaged in the same 
work. OT prophecy, therefore, as a programme of 
the establishment of the Kingdom, depicted the ex- 
periences and labours of God’s servants, which were 
an unavoidable part of their work in achieving the 
results which they sought. The Synoptics record 
the sense of Jesus that sufferings prophesied in 
connexion with the establishment of the Kingdom 
were necessary (de?, Mt 167 e¢ al.). He saw that 
the goal was certain to be reached, and that the 
OT representation of the toils, sufferings, and ex- 
eriences necessary for the accomplishment of the 
abour which He was to perform concerned Him 
more fully than they concerned any one else, be- 
cause the chief place in the Kingdom was His. So 
all the partial successes and the unsuccessful at- 
tempts in past generations to establish the ideal 
society were prophetic of what must come before 
the goal should be reached. 

We must believe that this typical nature of the 
OT records and prophecy was that which Jesus had 
in His mind when He applied the OT prophecies 
to Himself. This is a principle, and the use which 
Jesus made of the OT in ethical and spiritual matters 
was so prevalently that of principle, that it is most 
natural to pases f the use of prophecy as that of 
principle. Like the Semitic mode of presenting prin- 
ciples by concrete examples, so was His use of the 


OT Scriptures by definite illustrations and allusions 


to individuals. The instances noted above of the 
use of Is 53)”, Zec 137, Ps 419 (Heb. 1°) 35! 694 (Heb. °), 
may all without violence be interpreted as concrete 
illustrations of principles, instead of being regarded 
as citations of specific predictions of His individual 
experience. Jesus saw in Himself the fulfilment of 
all that belonged to the life of conflict which must 
be met by any of the members of the Kingdom of 
blessing, and of all that belonged to the work of 
deliverance of the people from those habits of life 
which enslaved them,.and which might render them 
liable to re-enslavement after having once experi- 
enced some release. 


The view thus derived from the broad consideration of the 
teaching of Jesus is supported by the various words conveying 
the idea of fulfilment in respect to the OT utterances and their 
relation to the experiences of Jesus (xipém, Mt 26°4. 56, Mk 1449, 
Lk 471 244, Jn 1318 15251712; dvaranpiw, Mt 1314; ziurdnus, LE 
2122; rér0s, Lk 2237; sedéw, Lk 1831 2237, Jn 1930), The study of 
these passages gives the idea of the completion of the incom- 
plete, the culmination of a process, as was the case in the use of 
the first of the above words when applied to the Law. E.g. Mt 
134; the generation of Jesus exemplified in their conduct, more 
fully than any previous generation could have done, that wilful 
blindness, that spiritual insusceptibility described in Is 69-10, 
Thus in the experience of Jesus He thought that nothing was to 
be lacking of the element of suffering which was the indispens- 
able condition of His entering into the fulness of power needed by 
the Messiah. Since He was the One who should perfect the work 
for which so many before Him had toiled and suffered, He must 
gain His power by the same method as they, for the very nature 
of things made this a necessity, and His experience must fulfil 
theirs by taking up into it every variety known by them, and 
fill out to complete realization every type of suffering by which 
one must enter into power. He needed greater power than 
others, hence He must suffer much more than they. 

It is to be noted that the large and broad conception of 
prophecy which is evident in the words of Jesus is not equally 
evident in the writings of the Evangelists. Mark and Luke 
make little use of prophecy, and present no variation from the 
method of Jesus. Matthew and John had much more use for 
OT prophecy. As Orientals, they also would naturally follow 
the example of Jesus in the use of the common method of 
teaching by illustration. Those passages which in the mouth 
of Jesus would be of illustrative value were often stated by the 
Evangelists so as to seem the fulfilments of strict predictions. 
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The following are passages of this sort: Mt 122.23 215.17. 18. 23 
817 1217-21 214.5 279.10, Jn 217 1214-16 1924.36.37, See, further, 
art. PROPHECY, 
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OLD TESTAMENT (II. Christ as student and 
interpreter of).—1. Importance of the subject.— 
In studying the Gospels, it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance of the subject of Christ’s 
knowledge of and use of the Scriptures of the OT. 
These constituted the main part of the literature 
of His fellow-countrymen, and by all of them were 
regarded with a reverence second to nothing else. 


In our own day it has become possible to study this subject 
as no previous generation has ever had the opportunity of 
doing. Careful textual investigation of the NT has enabled us 
to be much more sure of the actual form of the text than ever 
before, and the patient comparative study of the Gospels has 
set forth their inter-relation and dependence upon one an- 
other in a clearer fashion for the ordinary reader than at any 
other time. Much more care has also been expended on the 
study of the OT, both in Hebrew and in Greek, and, consequently, 
the influence of the latter version upon the language of the NT 
has been rendered clearer. Much study has also been given to 
the language of the NT, so that we are better able to tell when 
the LXX influences it, and when the vocabulary is less that of 
the OT than it is of the common contemporary speech. The 
discoveries of recent years among the papyri of Egypt have 
given us much insight into the ordinary Greek of the period, so 
that many words formerly supposed to belong exclusively to 
the LXX are now known to belong to the everyday language of 
the market-place. Investigations of another order have made 
us better acquainted than before with the vast amount of 
literature current in the circles of Judaism, only a small portion 
of which is contained in the Apocrypha of our English Bible. 
The various Apocalypses in particular exerted an immense 
influence upon the generation to which our Lord belonged, and 
much of their language and ideas can be traced in the pages of 
the Gospels. Again, the mere improvement in the methods of 
printing has made the study of this subject easier for present- 
day students. Take such a copy of the Greek text as that of 
Westcott and Hort. A cursory examination of it shows that 
not only actual quotations, but even reminiscences, when these 
consist of not more than a word or two, are printed in uncial 
type, and so reveal at a glance the fact that there are traces of 
the OT in the passage. It is very striking to run through the 
Gospels in such a form, and to find how large a portion of them, 
comparatively speaking, is made up of OT phraseology. A 
similar expedient is carried out in the Z'wentieth Century NT, 
save that there quotations and reminiscences from the Apoc- 
ryphal literature are also indicated. In Weymouth’s translation, 
The NT in Modern Speech, the actual quotations from the OT 
are also indicated in special type, and more clearly still these 
various sources are indicated in Weizsicker’s German translation 
of the NT. All these are indications of how thoroughly modern 
scholars realize the importance of setting forth the presence of 
OT language in the text of the NT. This, however, is not 
mainly of antiquarian or historical interest, but derives its 
greatest significance from the bearing that it has upon the 
personal thought and action of our Lord. It is always of the 
greatest interest and significance to discover the intellectual 
forces that have moulded any great personality. ‘Books that 
have influenced me’ always constitute an illuminative section of 
the autobiography of any great thinker or writer ; and to dis- 
cover that the recorded conversations and addresses of our Lord 
reveal to us as clearly as they do the literature upon which He 
has nurtured His own soul, is a great help both in the interpre- 
tation of His teaching and in the understanding of His message 
and mission. 


2. Difficulties of the subject.—Fascinating as 
this study is, it is beset with many peculiar diff- 
culties. (a) First among these is the question of 
language. It is now generally recognized that the 
language our Lord spoke was Aramaic, the then 
current colloquial speech of Palestine. This is, as is 
well known, revealed in certain expressions in that 
language quoted in the Gospels, as, for example, 
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the words upon the Cross and those spoken at the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter. The fact that our 
Lord commonly spoke Aramaic implies, of course, 
that all the reports of His speeches and conversa- 
tions are translations, and this at the outset 
necessarily complicates the question we wish to 
investigate, for the references that are clearly 
obvious to the OT or other writings may be the 
work of the translator; and, on the other hand, 
many traces of OT language present in the original 
address may now be lost sight of. It is a further 
question whether and how far the existing Gospels 
depend upon an Aramaic original or originals. 
The well-known tradition, derived from Papias, that 
Matthew’s Gospel was originally composed in 
Aramaic, has been taken as a basis for various 
theories, that seek to account for existing diver- 
gences among the Synoptics by the supposition 
that these consist of different translations of the 
same original. 

(6) The second difficulty that attaches to the 
preliminary investigation of the subject is as to 
whether our Lord Himself quoted from the original 
Hebrew text of the OT, or from the Septuagint. 
A knowledge of Hebrew was not usual among the 
common people, and in the synagogue services the 
reading of the Hebrew text was always accom- 
panied by that of an Aramaic paraphrase ;* but, of 
course, it is impossible to tell whether in any one 
individual case a knowledge of the sacred language 
might not in some way have been acquired. But 
the evidence goes to show that the Greek version 
of the OT was that most commonly in use, and 
the majority of the quotations in the Gospels are 
made trom it. Swete has pointed out that the 
large number of citations common to the three 
Synoptics, or to two of them, are directly taken 
from the LXX, while in the case of citations that 
are peculiar to one Gospel a larger proportion show 
independence of the LXX text. Some of these 

eculiar instances will be examined in detail later 
in this article; but a curious discovery has been 
made, namely, that certain quotations contained 
in the Gospels reveal a closer agreement with Cod. 
A than with any other existing text of the Greek 
OT—a tendency that has also been discovered in 
the writings of Josephus and of Philo, while Swete 
also points out that there is an ‘ occasional tendency 
in NT quotations to support Theodotion against 
the LXX’ (Introd. to the OT in Greek, p. 395). 
It would thus appear that the NT writers may 
have employed a form of text different from that 
of the LX: as now known to us in what we reckon 
its best textual form ; but whether, of course, this 
is only a peculiarity of the writer or was also the 
form of text familiar to and used by our Lord 
Himself, is impossible to decide. 


An interesting illustration of our Lord’s apparent intimate 
acquaintance with the LXX, where that differs from the Hebrew, 
is given by Dr. Horton in the case of the Book of Proverbs. 
In Pr 912 there is a long addition in the LXX text to that of the 
ordinary Hebrew, the latter part of which runs as follows: 
‘For he hath forsaken the ways of his vineyard, and gone 
astray in the paths of his field; for he walketh through a 
desert without water (S:eropeveras 31’ &vidpou iphuov), and over a 
land that is set in thirsty places; and with his hands he 
gathereth that which is without fruit.’ The phrase used above 
for “through a desert without water’ is that employed in the 
pnee oy of the conduct of the unclean spirit in our Lord’s 
parable in Mt 1243. Again, in Pr 421 the LXX, instead of ‘Let 
them not depart from thine eyes,’ reads ‘in order that thy 
fountains may not fail thee,’ using a metaphor which recurs 
frequently in the Pages of the book (see 184 1427 1622), and is 
frequently employed by our Lord Himself in His language with 
reference to the ‘water of life’ (cf. Jn 738, and what is said of 
that passage below). 


(c) The third difficulty is that which attaches to 


* It has been thought that a trace of this Aramaic paraphrase 
of Pr 1527, which uses the expression ‘mammon of unrighteous- 
ness,’ may be found in our Lord’s use of the phrase, Lk 169 
(see Expos. m. vii. [1888] p. 112). 


the method of the Evangelists in reporting our Lord’s 
sayings. For instance, in Lk 11”: * our Lord says 
that no sign shall be given to the men of His own 
generation save the sign of Jonah; ‘for even,’ He 
adds, ‘as Jonah became a sign unto the Ninevites, 
so shall also the Son of Man be to this genera- 
tion . . . the men of Nineveh shall stand up in 
the judgment with this generation and shall con- 
demn it: for they repented at the preaching of 
Jonah, and behold a greater than Jonah is here.’ 
It is obvious that in Lk.’s understanding of the 
saying the parallel between Jonah and Christ is 
that of the preacher of righteousness, and the result 
that his preaching had upon his hearers ; but when 
we turn to the parallel in Mt 12%, we find the sign 
distinctly given as the fact of Jonah’s being three 
days and nights in the maw of the sea-monster, 
and as a parallel with the Son of Man’s being three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth. 
But the close of the passage is the same as that 
given by Lk., so that it seems pretty certain that 
this fantastic and allegorical interpretation was 
not due to our Lord Himself, but to the Evangelist, 
a fact that is made the more probable by the con- 
sideration that He seems never to have hinted at 
His resurrection except to the immediate circle of 
His disciples. Another instance is to be found in 
Mk 7": and its parallel in Mt 15°: ®, where Mk. 
in the explanation of the custom of Corban makes 
our Lord say, ‘ Ye no longer suffer him to do aught 
for his father or his mother,’ while Mt. says, ‘He 
shall not honour his father (or his mother).? A 
further study of these two parallel passages will 
also reveal the fact that a passage from Isaiah 
quoted in each of them has a different connexion 
in each Evangelist, and that either considerable 
freedom must have been used in reporting our Lord’s 
words, or the Evangelists have themselves intro- 
duced the passage as appropriate to the occasion. 
The well-known method of Mt., in particular, of 
introducing OT passages as illustrative of incidents 
in our Lord’s history or as explicative of His 
teaching, makes it the more difficult in the case of 
the First Gospel to feel certain when we have our 
Lord’s own words and when the sayings are at- 
tributable to the writer. 

3. How Jesus learned to know the OT.—Jewish 
boys were from their earliest years made familiar 
with the contents of the OT, particularly with the 
books of the Law (see BOYHOOD, and EDUCATION). 
They were not only taught to commit many pass- 
ages to memory, but there seems to have eee a 
pretty widespread knowledge of reading. While 
the primary steps in such education were no doubt 
carried out in the home, there is pretty clear testi- 
mony that everywhere schools for at least ele- 
mentary education were established. Within the 
home circle also children were accustomed from a 
very early age to observe certain practices enjoined 
by the Law, e.g. the keeping of the Sabbath, fast- 
ing on the Day of Atonement, the simpler forms 
of prayer, and grace at meals. Boys at least, as 
soon as they could walk the requisite distance, 
were required to be present at the chief festivals 
in the Temple, and in particular were bound to 
observe the Feast of Tabernacles. At the earliest 
manifestation of manhood's estate being reached, 
the full observance of the Law was enjoined upon 
the youth, and, consequently, our Lord’s appear- 
ance in the Temple at the age of twelve is quite in 
accordance with the regular practice of the time. 
On this occasion the boy Jesus gained His first 
insight into the Temple worship. Whether He 
returned at all, or frequently, during His youth and 
early manhood, to the Holy City, we have no means 
of ascertaining; but in Nazareth He would seem 
to have been a constant attender at the synagogue 
services, for such is noted in the Gospels as being 
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His practice ; and when He returned to the town, 
after His public ministry had begun, it was not 
His presence in the synagogue that surprised His 
fellow-townsmen, but the learning of one whom 
they had previously regarded as an ordinary com- 
rade. In the services of the synagogue He would 
be familiar not only with the recognized reading 
of the Law in accordance with the prescribed prac- 
tice and order, and may even have been frequently 
called upon in His youth to read, but in the 
chief Sabbath service He would also become 
familiar with passages read from the Prophets. 
These might be chosen at will by the appointed 
reader, a practice of which Jesus probably availed 
Himself (Lk 4”). The Scriptures were not only 
read in these services, but were paraphrased into 
the popular language of the people. It is uncer- 
tain whether the interpreter was a fixed official, 
or whether his function was left open to be under- 
taken by any competent member of the congre- 
gation. It is at least permissible to think that 
Jesus may Himself have played this part many 
times in the quiet of the Nazareth synagogue, and 
by the exquisite appropriateness of His language 
have already shown Himself capable of making 
the word of God an attractive message to the com- 
mon people. This is at least a possible fancy, and 
if it is true, it would form an excellent training 
for His subsequent service as a deeper interpreter 
of the inner meaning of both Law and Prophets. 

It is almost certain that our Lord would have 
another advantage in gaining a familiar know- 
ledge ot the OT, and in enabling Him to use that 

knowledge for the benefit of His countrymen, the 
advantage, namely, of being familiar with another 
language that was then the common speech of the 
civilized world, namely, Greek. The LXX was, 
as we have already seen, the Bible most generally 
used by the Jewish community, and it is quite 
possible that Jesus Himself read it. In any case, 
if He could speak Greek (see art. LANGUAGE OF 
CHRIST), He would have the immense advantage 
that belongs to any one who grows up able to 
speak and think in two languages almost indiffer- 
ently. It seems as if the condition of affairs then 
prevalent in Palestine was similar to that which 
exists in many parts of the Highlands of Scotland, 
or in Wales, at the present moment. The people 
will always read a book like the Bible by prefer- 
ence in their own tongue, and its language will 
naturally be most familiar to them in that form, 
but they can at will translate it into English, 
though that English may not, and very likely will 
not, agree verbally with the version in use. Some 
such process as this may account for many vari- 
ants that are found in the Greek quotations from 
the OT in the pages of the NT. But the alacrity 
thus attained in mental processes and in the rapid 
change, not only from the idiom of one speech to 
that of another, but also from the mental atmo- 
sphere of one to that. of another, is a great educa- 
tion, and helps the man with a natural gift as a 
teacher to develop his inborn genius in directions 
very valuable for those he has to teach. 

4. Jesus as interpreter of the OT.—Having now 
seen how Jesus acquired His knowledge of the OT 
Scriptures, the next matter of importance is to 
discover how He attained to His position as an 
interpreter of them. There was a class of official 
interpreters, and neither by training nor by per- 
sonal claim did He be*ong to this section. Yet 
His methods of interpretation created far more 
surprise among His hearers than did the teaching 
of the orthodox and recognized men of learning. 
It was not only that His methods possessed the 
charm of novelty, but that they enabled the people 
to feel that for the first time their Scriptures had 
become a new and living book, which no longer 
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pressed upon their souls like a heavy burden, but 
itself enabled them to bear life’s greatest loads. 
He became, therefore, a popular interpreter of the 
Book to the weary heart of humanity ; while He 
became, on the other hand, a hated teacher to the 
privileged class, who felt their profession endan- 
gered both by His methods and by the reception they 
met with at the hands of the crowd. He regarded 
the OT with much more real reverence than did 
the scribes, and, indeed, He spoke of it in a way 
that might almost sound extravagant in its praise, 
but He also treated its message with a freedom 
that was surprising, and broke through the husk 
of the letter till He found for men the strength 
and the sweetness of the kernel they had not 
before tasted. 

(a) The great ideas that were regulative of the 
OT revelation were also those which guided the 
conduct and practice of our Lord, ideas that were 
central to His thinking, and loyalty to which He 
demanded not only from all His followers, but 
from the people who themselves professed to rever- 
ence them. The OT idea of righteousness of con- 
duct as consisting in both outward obedience to 
the ceremonial observance of the Law and inward 
obedience to its spiritual precepts, were the two 
points round which His own teaching and practice 
appear to have centred. It was this, we are told (Mt 
3), that led Him to undergo the ceremony of bap- 
tism at the hands of John, as it was this also that 
on more than one occasion made Him quote the 
great spiritual commandments of the Law as con- 
taining within themselves the secret of eternal life. 

(6) It is not, of course, possible to judge fully 
from the scanty references preserved in the Gospels 
as to how far our Lord employed the histories of 
the OT to illustrate His teaching; but inasmuch 
as we have no material other than these upon which 
to form a judgment, we must examine the records 
that we possess. The difficulty is increased, more- 


over, by our uncertainty as to when the statements 


are clearly those of the Master Himself, and when 
they are due to the editing hand of the Evan- 
gelist. 


In the passage, for example, in which He refers to Noah’s 
flood (Mt 2487f-, Lk 1726f), He has been dealing with the ques- 
tion of the future history of the world. In Mt. the words occur 
in the middle of the great apocalyptic passage, which is more 
than likely to have been much influenced by later ideas, and 
more altered than many sections of the Gospel. As Lk. reports 
the reference, it is contained in a short section of teaching to 
the disciples that follows upon a question asked by the Phari- 
sees ; but it is a section which also bears upon it the impress of 
apocalypse, and may be a passage extracted by the Evangelist 
from what the present writer regards as most probably the first 
collection of the sayings of Jesus, 7.e. His apocalyptic utterances 
about the future. Apocalypse was so favourite a form of litera- 
ture in our Lord’s day, and exercised so strong an influence 
upon His contemporaries, that it seems more than likely that 
the first series of His words to be reduced to writing would be 
that which in form and substance most readily fell in with 
current conceptions. Such a collection of sayings also best 
accounts for the variety of form in which this particular section 
appears in the first three Gospels, and may also lie behind St. 
Paul’s well-known passages in the Epp. to the Thessalonians. 
If the theory here suggested is a sound one, that collection of 
our Lord’s sayings would be in the hands not only of St. Paul, 
but probably also of his correspondents ; and consequently his 
language and imagery would not only be familiar and intel- 
ligible, but would have the authority of Christ behind it. In 
the parallel passage in Lk., above referred to, there is added to 
the reference to Noah a reference to the history of Lot, and the 
fate of Sodom and the Cities of the Plain is again referred to 
by our Lord when He utters His judgment upon the generation 
that rejected Him, and declares that in the Final Judgment it 
shall be more tolerable for Sodom than for them (Mt 1015 114, 
Lk 1012), In the same connexion He makes reference to the 
fate of Tyre and Sidon. According to Mt 1249, our Lord speaks 
of Jonah’s being swallowed by the sea-monster, but from the 
parallel in Lk. we should judge that the reference was made 
only to Jonah’s preaching and the subsequent repentance of 
the Ninevites (Lk 1129. 32), 

All the Synoptics (Mt 123f, Mk 225f, Lk 63f) contain a refer- 
ence to an incident in the life of David, viz. his eating the shew- 
bread, and, according to Mk. and Lk., his sharing it with his 
companions. The account of Mk. has a peculiar difficulty, inas- 
much as ‘ Abiathar’ is given as the name of the priest, where 
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‘the OT narrative (1 S 211.) states that it was ‘ Ahimelech’ (see 
ABIATHAR). To Elijah the prophet there is more than one refer- 
ence. In answer to the question asked by the disciples as to 
what is meant by the statement of the religious authorities 
that Elijah must*be the precursor of the Messiah (a doctrine 
founded on Mal 45), our Lord replies that the advent of 
Elijah has already taken place—a statement which in one con- 
nexion (Mt 1114) is directly referred by Jesus in its fulfilment 
to John the Baptist, whereas in another place (Mt 171%) this 
interpretation is given by the Evangelist himself. Another 
reference to the history of the same prophet is that to his visit 
to the widow of Sidon in the time of the great famine (Lk 
425f.), where also an illustration is taken from Elisha’s cleans- 
ing of Naaman the Syrian. In the former passage there is again 
a divergence from the OT as to the length of the period of famine. 
The latter two passages occur in the address in the synagogue 
of Nazareth, for which, of course, we have only the authority of 
Lk. ; but inherent probability is in favour of our Lord's using 
such illustrations to show the wider reach of His mission, though 
it is not perhaps quite probable that He would have done so, as 
Lk. represents, at the very outset of His ministry. We may 
therefore, perhaps, regard the fact of the reference as a correct 
tradition, but the place and manner of it as due to the Evangelist 
himself. 

The glory of the court of Solomon is twice referred to in the 
Gospels, and that in words of Christ. The first instance is the 
unfavourable comparison between the splendour of the great 
monarch and the beauty of the field flowers (Mt 629, Lk 1227), 
The second occasion is the reference to the story of the visit of 
the ‘queen of the South’ to the court of Solomon, and the 
argument that inasmuch as ‘a greater than Solomon is here,’ 
she will bring into condemnation Christ’s contemporaries. A 
general reference to the ill-treatment of the prophets at the 
hands of their countrymen is made in the pathetic lament over 
Jerusalem, attributed to our Lord in Mt 2337, Lk 13%4, while a 
more specific reference is contained in the immediately pre- 
ceding verses in Mt.—a passage, however, that is fraught with 
peculiar difficulties. The whole section is that which contains 
the woes uttered against the scribes and Pharisees, and bears 
considerable trace of later editing, even if it is to be attri- 
buted, in very much of its present form, to the writer of the 
Gospel. The passage referred to is contained in Mt 2329-36, 
where the religious teachers are spoken of as those who ‘ build the 
sepulchres of the prophets and garnish the tombs of the righteous, 
and who say, If we had been in the days of our fathers, we should 
not have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets.’ 
The passage then proceeds to a prophecy of what is to happen 
later to further witnesses that will be sent, and of their ill- 
treatment; they are to be scourged and persecuted from city 
to city—an obvious reference to the treatment of the early 
Christian missionaries, and, in all likelihood, with the knowledge 
of their fate before the writer’s mind. The conclusion of the 
passage speaks of the judgment that is to come upon the men 
of that generation for all the blood shed on the earth, from that 
of ‘Abel the righteous unto the blood of Zachariah, son of 
Barachiah, whom ye slew between the sanctuary and the altar.’ 
It is very difficult to decide what is meant by this last reference, 
the supposed original passage (2 Ch 2471) having a different 
name for the father of Zachariah (see Baracutan). In John’s 
Gospel there is a reference (3!4) to the brazen serpent raised 
by Moses in the wilderness, and in His controversy with the 
Sadducees our Lord shows His acquaintance with the passage in 
the life of Moses that relates the revelation at the burning bush 
(Mk 1226), 

These historical references may seem very slight, 
but they are sufficient to show Jesus’ intimate 
acquaintance with the history of His people, seeing 
that He was able to employ at will illustrations 
from what one might consider remote and un- 
likely incidents in the national story. We must 
remember also that He was not dealing with 
historical questions in His teaching, and that all 
references to these are purely casual. He seems 
to have accepted the history as it stood recorded, 
and not to have dealt with it in any critical spirit ; 
for what concerned Him most was its spiritual 
significance, and this He could best show by 
accepting the narratives as they stood in the 
recognized Scripture. 

(c) It is of extreme interest to discover, if we 
can, what books of the OT Jesus turned to with the 
greatest interest and affection. So far as the avail- 
able evidence is concerned, it would seem, as we 
might expect, that the writings which were most 
familiar to Him were those in which the spirit of 
the prophets reached its highest level, and on 
which His countrymen and fellow-religionists had 
most perfectly matured their own spiritual life— 
such oon as Isaiah, the Psalms, and that most 
spiritual setting forth of the Law, the Book of 

uteronomy. ‘There is another of the prophets 
—in all likelihood a native of Galilee, where our 


Lord Himself was brought up—who seems to have 
influenced His thought and teaching not a little, 
viz. Hosea. Out of the 39 books which compose the 
OT, 14 are directly quoted by Jesus in the records 
we possess. These are Gen., Ex., Lev., Num., 
Deut., Sam.—Kings, Ps., Is., Jer.. Dan., Hos., Zech., 
Malachi. His particular interest in Deut. is shown 
in the fact that in the narrative of the Temptation all 
the quotations with which He meets the assaults of 
Satan are taken from that book; and when He 
declares the essence of the Law to inquirers who 
ask for it, He invariably states it in the Deutero- 
nomic form. Passages from the Psalms were ap- - 
parently not only frequently upon His lips, but He 
used their language on various occasions to describe 
the real significance of His mission, as when He 
refers (Mt 21*?||) to the ‘stone which the builders 
rejected’ as being significant of Himself, and so 
consecrated the passage to the later usage of the 
Church. That He used the Psalms to strengthen 
His own spiritual life, is pretty clear from various 
instances in His recorded language of their phrase- 
ology underlying His own forms of expression ; but 
most clearly from His words upon the cross, where 
it seems that one of the Psalms, the 22nd, was the 
subject of His reflexion in that supreme hour. Of 
the prophet Isaiah He evidently made frequent 
use. According to the narrative in Lk. (41), His 
ministry opened with an appropriation and inter- 
pretation of the great passage in Is 61, which is 
elsewhere (Mt 11°) employed as part of the proof 
that He Himself is carrying out the Messianic pro- 
gramme. If the reference to the ‘keys of the 
kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 16'°) be authentic, the 
phrase probably comes from another passage in 
Isaiah (22”"), which reads, ‘The key of the house of 
David will I lay upon his shoulder, and he shall 
open and none shall shut, and he shall shut and 
none shall open.’ In the case of Hosea it is not 
only that the suggestive words from 6° are twice 
quoted (Mt 9 127), but that the words in which 
He is accustomed to speak of His resurrection are 
also found in Hos 67. Hosea is a prophet who is 
fond of parables, and some of his illustrations from 
nature are those also employed by Jesus; e.g. 
husbandry (Hos 10”), grape culture (14’), the 
flowers of the field (10), the chaff on the threshing- 
floor (13°; see, further, HapT x. [1899] p. 281). It 
is very remarkable that the Wisdom literature of 
the OT should not be directly quoted by Jesus, and 
that, in particular, there should be no specific quota- 
tion from the Book of Proverbs, though it will be 
shown in a later section of this article that much 
of its language finds an echo in His teaching. We 
shall find, too, traces of the later Wisdom literature 
in the words of Jesus, who came Himself to be 
regarded as the incarnate Wisdom. 

(d) Jesus’ attitude to current modes of interpre- 
tation.—The teaching of Jesus was recognized by 
His contemporaries as being different in character 
from that of the scribes ; yet He employed, to some 
extent, the same methods. He based His teaching 
upon that of the OT, which He interpreted not 
in their manner, but on authoritative lines of His 
own. The objections that He urged against the 
current modes of interpretation were that they hid 
under an accumulation of worthless tradition the 
real truths which the Divine word was designed to 
teach ; while His own method, in the first place, 
made clear the meaning of the original utterance ; 
and, secondly, interpreted it in a clearer and fuller 
manner to those whom He addressed. His method 
of dealing with current interpretation can best be 
studied in the records of His controversies with 
His opponents. For example, they based their 
teachings on divorce on the permission given in 
the Law of Moses; Jesus goes behind it to the 
narrative of the Creation, and shows how husband 
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and wife were destined to be one higher and dis- 
tinct unity from the very beginning. This note 
of idealism and spirituality is manifest in all our 
Lord’s teaching, and marks it out as distinct from 
the verbal trifling of His contemporaries. He 
was not afraid to tell some of those who prided 
themselves on the subtlety of their arguments that 
they were in error, and unable to understand those 
very Scriptures which they professed to interpret 
(Mt 22*°, Mk 12-27), In His judgment many of those 
who were the professional interpreters of Scripture 
were doing more harm than good by their methods. 
- ‘Ye have made void the word (or law) of God 
because of oes tradition’ (Mt 15°, Mk 7}%), He said, 
meaning that what they considered to be an im- 
provement upon the original commandment was 
so contrary to its spirit as absolutely to make of 
none effect its purpose. But in the case of His 
own teaching, however revolutionary it might at 
first sight appear, He claimed that it constituted 
a fulfilment of the Law; and not only so, but He 
asserted that loyal obedience to the command- 
ments, both in act and precept, would be the 
ground of advancement in the Kingdom of heaven 
(Mt 5!7-*?), There is even a stronger passage in 
the same Gospel, where our Lord is represented as 
enjoining upon His disciples observance of all the 
precepts taught by the scribes and Pharisees, since 
they are the legitimate successors of Moses (Mt 
23°); but the whole passage in which the words 
occur shows considerable traces of the influence of 
later ideas, and can scarcely be pressed into the 
service of a definite statement of Christ’s own 
personal teaching. There may be in it a trace of 
Jewish prejudice in favour of the letter of the 
Law; but the immediate context, in which the 
Pharisees are most severely criticised, proves that 
the prejudice, if it existed at all in the mind of the 
writer, cannot have gone very deep, and we may 
be justified in seeing in the words at least an 
accurate reflexion of the teaching of Jesus in this 
matter. If we may so regard it, it is then clear 
that He had the very highest estimate of the 
spiritual and ethical teaching of the OT, and ob- 
jected only to such interpretation of it as obscured 
its meaning or altered its emphasis. 

(ec) We now turn to the very important and some- 
what difficult section of our subject which deals 
with Christ’s discussion or use of special passages 
in the OT. The first passage in which we meet 
this is in the narrative of the Temptation. This 
is, of course, a pictorial representation of an in- 
ward struggle, which must have been related to His 
disciples in the parabolic form in which we now 
possess the story. But it is nevertheless extremely 
important to find Him reverting time and again 
to that one book in the OT (Deut.) which we have 
already discovered was one of His favourites. In 
its highest spiritual teaching He seems to have 
found the best antidote against the poison of the 
evil suggestions that reached Him from the current 
conception as to the Messianic Kingdom preva- 
lent among His contemporaries, and which also 
affected even the inner circle of His disciples. In 
following the course of the First Gospel, we next 
come upon the long series of teachings contained 
in the so-called ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ and there 
(5*1) the first passage to be considered is that which 
consists of a condemnation of quotations from 
Ex. and Deut. where the old Law had spoken 
of killing. Jesus interprets its meaning as signi- 
fying an attitude of the inward temper rather 
than an outward act, and, according to the form 
in which the saying has reached us, increases the 
severity of the judgment in proportion to the con- 
tempt shown in the expression of inward hatred 
used against a brother. Here again, however, 
the whole nature of the expressions employed 


seems to point toward a colouring of this original 
saying under the influence of a later Christian 
tradition ; and it is probably a narrowed and in- 
tensified form of some simpler word of Jesus which 
the early Christian community edited in such a 
way as to contain a severe and solemn warning 
against careless speech—a fault which, as is evident 
both from the Gospels and the Epistle of James (3°? 
41) 12), was sadly prevalent. In the same passage 
of Mt. (5%) we have the first reference to Gehenna, 
a word which occurs frequently in the records of our 
Lord’s teaching. This name for the place of pun- 
ishment of the dead had become familiar in the 
literature of later Judaism, meeting us frequently, 
for instance, in the Book of Enoch (see 27? 84? 
906). A similar elevation and intensification of 
the law of purity is found in vy.?7-2. In Mt 5% 
we have quotations from Num. and Deut. with 
reference to false swearing. Here, in interpreting 
the passage, Jesus goes much further than the 
precept of the older Law, and inculeates such 
perfect truthfulness as not to necessitate any form 
of oath. Again we are reminded of the Epistle of 
James (5}”), so that we feel ourselves in the atmo- 
sphere of the early Christian assemblies. But 
there is nothing to prevent the statement, sub- 
stantially as we find it, being attributed to Jesus. 
Such teaching had already been given in Judaism, 
and a close parallel is found in Sir 237", in the 
course of which we read : ‘ Accustom not thy mouth 
to an oath, and be not accustomed to the naming 
of the Holy One. A man of many oaths shall be 
filled with iniquity, and the scourge shall not 
depart from his house.’ In the book of the Slav- 
onic Enoch also (48!) the sons of Enoch are taught 
not to swear by heaven, by earth, or by any other 
creature. The next citation deals with the law of 
retaliation (v.**), and here again the interpreter 
goes even further, and practically reverses the 
theory of the OT. In place of exacting an equiva- 
lent for any injury, He definitely inculcates the 
principle of rendering voluntary service where 
unreasonable exaction has already been practised. 
To the next quotation (v.*) no direct parallel can 
be discovered, the nearest equivalent to the senti- 
ment, ‘Hate thine enemy,’ being Dt 23° ‘Thou 
shalt not seek their peace nor their prosperity all 
thy days for ever’; so that we are compelled to 
assume that the form of the word here quoted by 
Jesus either represents some traditional form of 
the Law which has not been otherwise preserved, 
or that it embodies in a succinct form an idea that 
had hardened itself into ordinary practice. 

In the eulogy of John the Baptist, reported in 
Mt 11, Jesus is represented as quoting the passage 
in Mal 3! with reference to His great predecessor. 
Inasmuch as this verse is elsewhere used by the 
Evangelists as descriptive of John, and as we have 
other traces of the fact that they did not, till a 
later time, understand our Lord’s reference to him 
as fulfilling the function of Elijah, and as we 
remember also Mt.’s fondness for introducing OT 
quotations on every possible occasion, we cannot 
feel certain about the attribution of these words to 
Jesus, but they seem quite probable. Later in the 
same chapter (v.”) the form in which the judgment 
is pronounced on Capernaum is taken from the 
Greek of Is 14'-!7, and serves to show not only 
how, on solemn occasions, Jesus would readily 
fall into the familiar language of OT prophecy, 
but how He was always prepared to apply its 
teaching to the needs and moral issues of His own 
time. 

We pass next to the passage in Mt 154, where 
again our Lord is discussing a definite command- 
ment of the Law, which He cites in a double form 
contained in Ex 20? and 2137, combining the pass- 
ages without strict verbal accuracy. Starting from 
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this precept, He proceeds to discuss and to condemn 
the casuistical tradition that had been reared upon 
it, and reveals perhaps an acquaintance with Pr 
284, where the writer is in sympathy with Jesus in 
condemning the man who regards the robbery of 
father and mother as being no transgression. In 
the same context our Lord is made to quote Is 29% 
ina form that diverges even from the LXX. The 
usual difficulty has here, of course, to be faced,— 
Did Jesus actually use the words, or are they in- 
serted by the Evangelist in order to give a definite 
completion to his paragraph, and to carry out his 
theory of finding appropriate illustrative passages 
from the OT for as many as possible of his events? 
The rebuke which our Lord gave to the defilers of 
the Temple (Mt 21?) consists of a combination of 
Is 567 and Jer 7", but does not call for more than 
a simple note of the fact that here also we see that 
intimate knowledge which could seize at once on 
the phrases most appropriate for His purpose. In 
Mt 22 we find three special discussions of passages 
recorded. The first (v.*!*) is that of Ex 3°, which 
Jesus uses as an arguinent for the reality of the 
life after death. We cannot tell whether this was 
His own original interpretation of the passage, or 
whether He was here giving His assent to some ideas 
about it that were then current ; but in any case it 
is a striking instance of the high level to which He 
was able to raise the frequently trivial discus- 
sions of the literalists. In vv.*** He shows Him- 
self in sympathy with the most spiritual teachers 
of His own day, insisting on the primary import- 
ance of the inward precepts of the Law, and upon 
Love as its most perfect and adequate fulfilment. 
According to another version of the same incident 
(Mk 12%), His answer won from His interlocutor 
the response, ‘Of a truth, Master, thou hast well 
said that he is one, and there is none other but 
he; and to love him with all the heart, and with 
all the understanding, and with all the strength, 
and to love his neighbour as himself, is much more 
than all whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices.’ If 
this, as it appears to do, represents the actual cir- 
cumstances of the case, it shows how Jesus won 
the sympathy of the finest spirits of His day, and 
by His interpretation of the Law was enabled to 
appeal to their better nature. 2 

The final example in this chapter (v.”*) is the 
difficult one of Christ’s question about Ps 110}. 
An altogether exaggerated importance has been 
attached to this passage, because of its supposed 
bearing on questions of criticism. It is, of course, 
obvious that Jesus speaks under the limitations of 
the literary knowledge of His time, and that He 
and His hearers regarded the Psalm as representing 
David’s own personal sentiments. But a matter 
that is often overlooked is that the point cf the 
argument lies in David’s being regarded as under 
the influence of the Divine Spirit in what he said. 
He designates the expected Messiah as his Lord, 
and yet the Messiah is regarded as being, according 
to the flesh, David’s son. This seems to involve a 
contradiction in terms. All that Jesus does is 
here to state the dilemma, and enjoy the discredit 
of His adversaries when they were unable to solve 
it. He Himself offers no solution. In this case it 
appears that, as on one or two occasions, He was 
suggesting to the thoughtful among His auditors 
that the ordinary literal interpretations of Scrip- 
ture were perfectly inadequate to meet the needs 
of the religious soul, and that His main endeavour 
was to | them to revise their methods, and to 
understand that only the spiritually minded could 
understand the Divine revelation. Cf., for the 
same purpose, His statement that John the Baptist 
was the Elijah spoken of by Malachi. 

The difficulties that we have encountered in Mt. 
are even more pronounced when we pass to the dis- 
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cussion of several passages in John’s Gospel. There 
the idealizing process has been carried so far that 
we cannot be definitely certain, especially when 
we are dealing with quotations, that we have the 
words of Jesus at all. In 6%, where Jesus is speak- 
ing of the impossibility of any man’s attaining a 
knowledge of Him without the previous influence 
of His Father, this statement is supported by a 
quotation from Is 54!8, wherein the prophet speaks 
of the people being directly enlightened by God. 
This is one of the references that would suggest 
themselves to a writer familiar with the OT, but it 
has no special bearing on the argument of the 
passage, and has all the appearance of a gloss. 
The next passage is a very difficult one, though 
its very difficulty makes it more probable that 
it is to be referred in its present form to Jesus 
Himself, since it is not at all likely that a later 
writer would have added to his own problems by 
quoting as Scripture something of which the origin 
is so obscure. The words referred to are those in 
7® ‘He that believeth in me, as the scripture has 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.’ Now the passages suggested as the origin 
of this saying—e.g. Is 12% 437° 443-55! 580, Ezk 
47!-2, Zec 131 148, and Jn 4!4—have, it must be con- 
fessed, very little resemblance to it. The passage 
last cited, with its phrase, ‘a well of water... 
unto eternal life,’ has the closest resemblance to the 
form of the words, but we can scarcely suppose it 
to be the actual source. One seems driven to con- 
clude, with Hiihn, that the reference must be to 
some passage in a writing not now known to us 
(see, for some interesting suggestions as to the 
possible origin of the phrase, H. J. Holtzmann, 
Hdcom. ad loc.).* 

(7) It is not only, or perhaps mainly, in such 
definite quotations as we have already considered 
that our impression of Jesus as a student of the 
OT is most clear, but when we read through the 
body of His teaching, and see how it is everywhere 
permeated by OT ideas and coloured by OT lan- 

wage. When, for example, we read the Beatitudes 
in Mt 5, we can almost parallel them from passages 
in the OT. For example, Ps 37!! ‘ The meek shall 
inherit the land’; Pr 2" ‘The upright shall dwell 
in the land, and the perfect shall remain in it.’ 
Again, as illustration of vv.°8, we have the words in 
Ps 24° “Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
He that hath . . . a pure heart’; while the very 
form in which these great utterances are couched 
is reminiscent of OT language, where the Beatitude 
is a favourite form of stating great and precious 
truths. When, again, we regard the continual 
teaching of Jesus as to God’s Fatherhood, which 
many have considered to be the central point of 
His revelation, we are reminded how widespread a 
basis He found for this in the OT, in such passages 
as Dt 32%, Mal 2} 16, Ts 6316, and elsewhere. The 
idea of the catholicity of the Kingdom of God, 
which is so often upon His lips—e.g. in Mt 8" ‘T 
say unto you, That many shall come from the east 
and the west,’ etc.—finds its prototype in such 
passages as Is 43°*, and more closely still in Ps 
107%. For the darker as well as for the lighter 
colours of His picture He seems also to be depen- 
dent on the words of His predecessors, since we 
find that the foreshadowing of trouble within the 


* Albert J. Edmunds (Buddhist and Christian Gospels) con- 
tends that the words are quoted from a Buddhist writing, the 
Patisambhida-maggo (‘Way to Supreme Knowledge’). See 
ExpT xviii. [1906] p 100. Cf. also Clemen, Der Gebrauch des 
AT in den NT Schriften, pp. 36, 37, who regards the words 
as referring not to one passage, but to the general teaching of 
the OT on the gift of the Holy Spirtt. A third passage in 
John’s Gospel should also be noted where (1034) Jesus quotes 
Ps 826, where the words are applied a fortiori to Himself. In 
Jn 84 we have a reference to the story recorded in Gn 48.9, 
Cf. Wellhausen, Erweiterungen und Aenderungen im Vierten 
Evangelium [1907], pp. 19-24. Cf. also Jn 1525 and 1318, 
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family circle, owing to obedience to His message 
as set forth in Mt 10”, has the closest parallel in 
Mic 7°. One is sometimes tempted to think that 
the actions of Jesus, as well as His words, were 
prompted by reminiscences of the OT. For in- 
stance, the story of Elisha, recorded in 2 K 4%, 
may have suggested the providing of a meal for 
the multitude in the desert place, the words of Ps 
69° the cleansing of the Temple (see Jn 2!”), and the 
memory of the prophecy in Zec 9° may have been 
the thought that prompted the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. Sometimes also the OT seems to 
have afforded a theme for a parable, as in the case 
of the Vineyard (cf. Is 5! with Mt 21°), or the 
Lost Sheep (Lk 15%) ; and the allegory of the Shep- 
herd in Jn 10 may have as its literary origin Ezk 
34". Jesus’ great utterance about the future of 
His Church, as well as about the perils that were 
about to come upon His fellow-countrymen, has 
many points of contact with the OT (cf. e.g. Mt 
241 with Dn 12) 24% Dt 132-4; 2429 with Is 13! 
Am 89; 243! with Is 27!8, Zec 12). A careful ex- 
amination of the passage will reveal many more. 
Very pathetic is the interest of the sayings recorded 
from the Cross, where Jesus is reported to have 
quoted, in the language of His childhood, the first 
verse of the 22nd Psalm. The appropriateness of 
the whole of this to the circumstances has been 
frequently pointed out; and, according to Lk 23%, 
His last words were an adaptation of Ps 31°.* 
These are to be taken only as instances of what a 
careful examination of the Gospels, by the help of 
‘such a guide as Hiihn, will reveal to any student 
in frequently unsuspected places; and the great 
significance of the study does not, of course, arise 
from the interest or ingenuity of the parallel that 
can be drawn, but from the fact that such a study 
reveals how thoroughly imbued Jesus was with the 
thought and spirit of the OT. 

(g) A subject of wider reach, though also of 
greater difficulty, is the endeavour to discover to 
what extent Jesus was familiar with, and employed, 
the Jewish literature that lies outside the OT. It 
is only in comparatively recent times that much 
attention has been given to this subject; but the 
more carefully it is investigated, the more clear 
does it become that if He does not actually quote 
from any of that literature, He was either Himself 
familiar with it at first hand, or its ideas and 
language had so influenced Himself and His con- 
temporaries that many of His ideas, and even forms 
of speech, are practically identical with what we 
find in that literature. 

In the extra-canonical Wisdom literature we are familiar with 
many personifications of Wisdom, and traces of this are found 
in two passages given in Mt 1119 and Lk 735, The ordinary 
text of the former passage reads, ‘Wisdom is justified by her 
works’; but some MSS read ‘children’ in place of ‘works,’ 
thus conforming it to the passage in Lk. where the verse stands, 
* Wisdom is justified of all her children,’ and a comparison may 
be made with Wis 722-81 and Sir 1120. Again, the passage at 
the close of Mt 11 has several reminiscences of the same litera- 
ture, c.g. Sir 2419 reads, ‘Come unto me, ye that are desirous of 
me, and be ye filled with my produce’; 5123 ‘ Draw near’ unto 
me, ye unlearned, and lodge in the house of instruction’; cf. also 
1724, The whole tenor of the passage suggests the manner in 
which Wisdom speaks in the books referred to. Again, the 
longer and more elaborate addresses in Jn. have a suggestion of 
the speeches of Wisdom, and may well be modelled upon them. 
In some such way the marked difference between the addresses 
in the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics may be accounted for. 
Wisdom is always represented as addressing her disciples, and 
so these words delivered in the hearing of the innermost circle 
of His chosen friends may have been modelled by the Incarnate 


Wisdom on the lines of His great forerunners. In this con- 
nexion there is one very interesting reference also contained in 


* Traces of the Book of Proverbs are to be discovered in 
several places in the teaching of Jesus, e.g. the metaphors of the 
way and the light (cf. Pr 63 1412 418.19 with Mt 713, Jn 1110 
1235), those of hid treasure and merchandise (cf. Pr 24 314. 15 with 
Mt 1344-46), The germs of certain parables are also to be found 
there: e.g. Pr 328 as that of the parable recorded in Lk 115-8; 
Pr 91-6, cf. Lk 1416, Mt 2210; and even more clearly Pr 256-7, 
ef. Lk 1410; and Pr 2427, cf. Lk 1428, 
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Lk. (1149), ‘Therefore also said the wisdom of God, I will send 
unto them prophets,’ etc. No OT parallel can be discovered for 
these words, and we are driven to the conclusion either that 
they are quoted from some work now lost, or that our Lord 
here uses the term ‘ wisdom of God’ in the most general sense 
as indicative of the Spirit which moved in all the prophets. In 
Jn 487 there is a saying quoted, ‘One soweth and another 
reapeth,’ which may, of course, be a popular proverb, though 
words of somewhat similar character are found in Job 318, and 
they may have occurred in the exact form quoted in Jn. in 
some writing now lost. 

The well-known name whereby our Lord most commonly speaks 
of Himself, namely, ‘Son of Man,’ though derivable from Daniel 
(713), is so common a title in the Apocalyptic literature that 
there can be little doubt that His use of it is influenced thereby. 
This is the more certain when we remember how in these 
writings the glorious manifestations of the Son of Man are 
paralleled by certain sayings in the Gospels, e.g. His coming i 
the clouds of heaven, and in the glory of the angels. uch 
ideas also as those of the imminence of the Redemption, the 
sitting on the twelve thrones, the authority given to the Son of 
Man, and the definite doctrine of Gehenna, are all familiar in the 
Book of Enoch, ‘the influence of which on the NT,’ according 
to Professor Charles, ‘has been greater than that of all the 
other Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphal books taken together.’ 
To the same book are attributable dévelopments in the doctrine 
of Hades and of the resurrection,—ideas which appear in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, and in such sayings as ‘sons of 
the resurrection,’ and the answer to the Sadducees’ question 
about marriage. In the same book also are found doctrines 
about demons, which throw light upon the conceptions of the 
NT; e.g. that they are disembodied spirits (cf. Mt 1243-45); that 
their punishment is to be deferred till the Final Judgment, 
hence the surprise expressed by the Gadarene demoniac (Mt 

29), who asks, ‘Art thou come hither to torment us before 
the time?’ The subjection of all the evil spirits to Satan or 
Beelzebub (cf. Mt 1274-27) is also a doctrine found in the Book of 
Enoch. 

Another interesting group of writings is the ‘Psalms of 
Solomon,’ which at the latest were probably put into circulation 
about half a century before the birth of Jesus, and seem to have 
exerted a very powerful influence on His contemporaries. It 
may not be possible to point to any actual quotations from 
these writings in the NT, but they show the growth of certain 
important ideas which have sometimes been regarded as unique 
in our Lord’s teaching; e.g. the use of the word ‘Christ’ as a 
title of the expected Deliverer ; the definite statement that He is 
to be a son of David (cf. Ps-Sol 1723 with Mt 2242-45), In the third 
of these Psalms we find a careful description of ‘the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees,’ and the germ of the parable 
of the ‘strong man’ (Mt 1229) is found in Ps-Sol 54. 


More important, however, than any reference to 
special passages is the effect upon the general 
intellectual atmosphere of the generation in which 
Christ lived and worked, created and moulded to 
a certain extent by the literature intermediate 
between the OT and the NT. We have to read 
that literature to understand many of the ideas that 
were then current, and to find the conceptions 
that underlay much of the phraseology which to 
us seems new and specifically Christian, but which 
had been gradually evolved in the preceding cen- 
turies. Jesus and His disciples were, of course, 
children of their time in this matter, and He was 
bound to speak in terms intelligible to His con- 
temporaries. What is wonderful is the manner in 
which He cleared these ideas.of many foolish 
interpretations, and delivered them from a merely 
fanciful exegesis. 

5. Traditional sayings of Jesus that reveal 
dependence upon the OT.—When we turn to a 
consideration of the sayings that are attributed to 
Jesus in sources outside the NT, our difficulties 
are, of course, increased ; for here we are on less 
certain ground of information, and there is a 
greater likelihood of the writers being influenced 
by the literature with which they were familiar. 
Still, it will not serve to allow any theory of 
imitation to account for all these recorded utter- 
ances, and some of the best authenticated of them 
must now be examined in the light of our present 
purpose. 


There is, to begin with, the famous saying from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. In this work Jesus Himself is the 
speaker, and the saying referred to runs as follows: ‘The 
Saviour himself says, Just now the Holy Spirit my mother took 
me by one of my hairs, and bore me away to the great mountain 
Tabor.’ This seemingly extravagant figure is not so uniquely 
grotesque as might be supposed, for in Ezk 8% we read of the 
Lord taking the prophet by a lock of his head, and the spirit 
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lifting him between heaven and earth; and in the Apocryphal 
book of Bel and the Dragon the prophet Habakkuk is described 
as being lifted by the hair of his head, while the notion of 
transportation without specification of the method is by no 
means uncommon in prophetic narratives. There is the ascetic 
character of the passage quoted from the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians, where, in answer to the question of Salome, 
as to when the power of death shall end, the Lord says, ‘So 
long as ye women bear children; for I came to destroy the 
works of womankind.’ These words do not seem at all in 
agreement with the general tenor of our Lord’s teaching, 
though it must be confessed that the paradox is modified in 
the later part of the section ; but the words as they stand have 
a reference to such sayings as that found in Sir 2524 and other 
passages where women are spoken of with great severity. In 
the saying contained in the first Oxyrhynchus papyrus, ‘ Except 
ye make the Sabbath a real Sabbath, ye shall not see the Father,’ 
there may be a reference to Is 5818-14, There is a class of sayings 
found in one form or another in several of the early Christian 
writers, and attributed to our Lord; e.g. ‘He that is near me 
is near the fire’ (Or. Hom. in Jer. xx. 3), ‘He that is near the 
Lord is full of stripes’ (Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 7. 35), Both of 
these have a close parallel to a passage in Jth 827 ‘For he hath 
not tried us in the fire as he did them to search out their hearts, 
neither hath he taken vengeance on us; but the Lord doth 
scourge them that come near unto him to admonish them.’ In 
the Clem. Hom. 19, 20, we find our Lord saying, ‘Keep my 
mystery for me and the sons of my house’; and Westcott has 
pointed out that Theodotion’s version of Is 2416 reads, ‘My 
mystery for me, my mystery for me and mine.’ The words 
now found in 1 P 48 and there frequently taken as a quotation 
of Pr 1012, viz. ‘Love covers a multitude of sins,’ is by Clem. 
Alex. (Peed. iii. 12. 91) and others attributed to Jesus. It seems 
probable enough that He might have used the expression, and 
not less so even if it is a quotation from the OT. Another 
saying found in Justin (Dial. Tryph. x\vii.), and other authori- 
ties, is, ‘In whatsoever I may find you, in this also will I judge 
you,’ which is, of course, reminiscent of Jn 539; and both of 
these may go back upon Ezk 180 and 2414. A very remarkable 

e is given in Iren. v. 33, on the authority of Papias, descrip- 
tive of the days of the final glory, and the extreme fruitfulness 
of the vines and grain, and also of the universal peace through- 
out the animal creation. The passage, which is extraordinary 
in character, has much resemblance to those found in Is 116-9, 
Am 918, and a very close one to Apoc. Bar 209. 

6. Christ's methods as suggestive of our attitude 
towards OT problems.—From the foregoing dis- 
cussion of our Lord’s study and employment of the 
OT we may be able to discover several principles 
which seem to have guided Him in His use of that 
literature.—(a) He subjected Himself to its spiritual 
authority, but in no respect did He forego His in- 
tellectua! right to pudse for Himself about details 
of its teaching. he mere fact that words were 
written in the Scriptures did not suffice to render 
them authoritative for Him; in fact, He selected 
teaching which seemed in consonance with the 
spirit of the Kingdom He had come to declare, and 
in His interpretation of sayings that He did accept 
He was not afraid to pass by altogether received 
opinion or current explanation, if He felt these to 
be at variance with the true spirit of the original 
declaration of the Divine will. Sometimes, as in 
the case of the words, ‘I am the God of Abraham,’ 
etc., Jesus seems to support fanciful interpreta- 
tions of the words, and even to give His authority 
to the allegorists. But on more careful examina- 
tion we find that His exegesis is really a spiritual 
one, and that if the actual words can scarcely be 
taken, in their original use, to bear the meaning He 
puts upon them, at all events His reading of them 
is not forced, but penetrates beneath the surface to 
the spiritual realities underlying them.—(d) As has 
been already pointed out, the critical questions 
connected with Jonah or the 110th Psalm did not 
emerge in His time, neither does His treatment of 
either passage depend upon the judgment formed 
as to the authorship of the original. Whatever 
the character of the Book of Jonah, and whoever 
wrote it, the hero of the book remains as significant 
as a sign to Christ’s contemporaries ; and in the 
ease of the Psalmist it is the significance of his 
words as the utterance of the Divine Spirit upon 
which Jesus lays stress; and this is equally the 
ease whenever the Psalm was written, and who- 
ever was the author of it. The same things apply 
to our Lord’s treatment of narratives in Genesis 
and other parts of the OT. His treatment of these 


passages is of immense significance for us, there- 
fore, as showing that it is the truths embodied in 
the writing which we have to discover and apply, 
and that the mere outward form of the revelation 
is of little significance.—(c) Again, it is helpful to 
find that Jesus recognizes the process of evolution 
that took place in OT revelation. It is not only 
that He sets aside certain precepts of the Law, but 
that He sees clearly that those who in the past 
were deprived of the privileges that a later age 
possessed would also be judged in accordance with 
their opportunities. Thus Tyre and Sidon and the 
queen of Sheba would find more lenient treatment 
in the Day of Judgment than the cities that had 
the opportunity of receiving Christ, but rejected 
Him. This great spiritual principle carries us 
very far in the treatment not only of OT problems, 
but in that of the relation of God to heathen 
peoples, and in the manner in which we regard the 
revelation contained in other religious systems. 
When He speaks of Abraham ‘seeing his day,’ it 
is also an indication of the same mental attitude, 
and recognizes the reality of the apprehension of 
great spiritual truths, even when these are veiled 
under forms of expression that render them difficult 
of apprehension.—(d@) Of great significance also 
is the manner in which Jesus used the OT as.the 
source of His own spiritual life. It is not only, as 
we have seen, that He was so imbued with its 
letter and spirit that He could employ it at all 
moments of temptation and trial, but also that He 
based upon it His greatest doctrines, developing 
and purifying the idea of the Divine Fatherhood, 
the Kingdom of righteousness, the Messiah, the 
Final Judgment, the Holy Spirit, and the mission 
of Israel (see Charles in Expos. vi. v. [1902] p. 258). 
He found also, it would appear, the very forms of 
His teaching in OT examples. The parable, which 
has been so often regarded as His most significant 
invention, is not infrequent in the pages of the 
prophets. The aphoristic forms in which so many 
of His utterances are cast seem based upon the 
language of the Book of Proverbs; while, as we 
have seen, the longer addresses have a resemblance 
to sections of the Wisdom literature. He was 
Himself reckoned by His contemporaries to be a 
great prophet, so that they saw the resemblance 
between His words and’ those of His great pre- 
decessors. As a preacher, therefore, He found 
His models in the religious literature of His own 
people, and a careful study of the use He made of 
these, the modifications that He found requisite, 
and the development that His own religious genius 
effected, may all be of the greatest value to those 
who have in the present day to apply not only 
Christ’s teaching, but that which He Himself 
received and accepted, and which is implied in all 
that He taught. (See for interesting and valuable 
discussions of this latter point, Bugge, Die Haupt- 
Parabeln Jesu; and Fiebig, Altjud. Gleichnisse 
und die Gleichnisse Jesu). 


LITERATURE. —The two best books for a careful study of the 
subject treated in the above article are Htihn, Die Alttest. 
Citate und Reminiscenzen im NT', and Dittmar, Vetus Test. in 
Novo. Both of these works contain most careful references to 
the OT parallels, and also to the passages in the extra-canonical 
literature ; and, where questions of various readings or other 
difficulties occur, these also are noted and discussed. Probably 
the best work in English of a similar nature is C. H. Toy, 
Quotations in the NT. This has the advantage of printing in 
important passages the Hebrew, LXX, and NT texts side by 
side, and contains fuller discussions of many passages than the 
German volumes. But, on the other hand, its references are 
not so full. An older, but useful book, is Turpie’s The Old 
Test. and the New, which has much information, not given, how- 
ever, in very careful fashion; and another work by the same 
author bears on the question, The New Test. view of the Old. 
A valuable chapter by S. Davidson on Quotations from the OT 
and the NT is contained in Horne’s Jntroduction19, vol. ii. 
pt. 1, chs. 28 to 32. Of great value 1s the discussion of the sub- 
ject by Clemen in his Der Gebrauch des AT in den NT 
Schriften, pp. 20-26. For amore popular treatment, see Rose 
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Rae, How Jesus handled Holy Writ; Peters, ‘Christ’s Treat- 
ment of the OT,’ Journal of Bib. Lit. vol. xv. pp. 87-105 ; 
Leipoldt, Hntstehung des NT Canons [1907], § 3. Reference 
may also be made to Grinfield, Novwm Testamentum Groecum, 
Editio Hellenistica; Palfrey, The Relation between Judaism 
and Christianity, illustrated in Netes on the Passages in the 
NT; Swete, Introd. to the OT in Greek, pt. 3, ch. 2; Dalman, 
The Words of Jesus; A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache ; Schirer, 
HJP wu. ii.; Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus; Barth, Die 
Hauptprobleme des Lebens Jesu, pp. 7 to 18, 71 to 103; 
Meinhold, Jesus und das AT; H. J. Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der 
NT Theol., vol. i. pp. 110-150; Ross, The Teaching of Jesus, 
ch. 12; Clarke, The Use of the Scriptures in Theology, c. ii. 
The Commentaries on the various Gospels should also be 
consulted, and the best editions of the Apocrypha and Apoca- 
lypses, as also Griffinhoofe, The Unwritten Sayings of Christ; 
and Preuschen, Antilegomena (a convenient edition of the 
original passages). See individual articles in the following: 
ExpT x. [1898-99] p. 281; Expositor, m1. vii. [1888] p. 105 ff., vi. 
vy. [1902] pp. 52ff. and 135 ff., and xi. [1905] pp. 340ff. and 
440 ff.; cf. Westcott-Hort, The NT in Greek, vol. ii. pp. 174-178. 
G. CURRIE MARTIN. 


OLIYET.—See Mount OF OLIVES. 


OMNIPOTENCE.—The infinite power that works 
in and through, or above, all things towards the 
realizing of Divine ends. It may be viewed either 
intensively, as the power which makes its way 
through all finite powers, finding in these no real 
obstacle to its purpose; or extensively, as the 
power which gathers within it all finite powers, 
and so achieves its ends throughout the universe. 


1. As attribute of God.—Power is a fundamental attribute 
of Deity : it has even been called the Divine attribute par eacel- 
lence, because it is found in all religious conceptions from the 
lowest to the highest, and forms the basal thought, so to speak, 
upon which all other conceptions are built. In primitive reli- 
gion, however, the superhuman power is not yet conceived as 
infinite: it is not even centred in one being, but distributed 
among many. It is enough for the worshipper to be able to 
regard the deity he worships as higher than himself and able 
to give him what he needs. Even the polytheist, however, 
often sets logic at defiance by ascribing to the god he is wor- 
shipping at the moment an unrestrained power within his own 
domain, and even a universal sovereignty. A true omnipotence 
is logically attributable only under a monotheistic scheme, where 
the one Divine being is invested with all the powers formerly 
distributed among many deities. Here the conception natu- 
rally develops of a Being whose power is universal in space and 
time, and moulds all things and events irresistibly to its own 
purposes. So, in the great days of the prophetic period of 
Israel’s history, all limiting conceptions are withdrawn from 
the notion of God, and Jehovah stands revealed as the One 
Being who has all creation in the hollow of His hand, maker 
and controller of all things in heaven and earth, the supreme 
power working irresistibly to the accomplishment of His great 
moral ends (Am 413 58, Is 4012-26, Ps 339-11 1153). God is not 
merely conceived as transcendent, the wonder-working God, 
intervening when and where He will: the higher conception 
also prevails that the ordinary as well as the extraordinary 
events of history are ordered by the Divine hand, and made to 
effect His purposes. Not only the universal movement of human 
life, but nature in all its forms, pulsates with the energy derived 
from God, is a channel of His revelation, and conforms abso- 
lutely to His will (Ps 148). In the NT the teaching of the 
prophets is accepted in its entirety : the advance made concerns 
only the higher attributes of God, and His spiritual ends. God 
is the infinite power working above and within all things: with 
Him is the power (Mt 613), to Him all things are possible (Mk 1027 
1436), He is the Lord God Almighty (Rev 48 1117), with no other 
limits than are set by His own nature (‘He cannot deny him- 
self,’ 2 Ti 21) or by the moral ends He has in view (Mk 1425. 36), 


2. As ascribable to Christ.—It is generally ad- 
mitted that the ascription to Christ of the Divine 
power has passed through a certain development, 
which is partly traceable in the Gospels them- 
selves. ~ 

(a) In the Synoptic Gospels we have to distin- 
guish between the Divine power attributed to Him 
in His earthly life, and the fuller power belonging 
to Him as the risen Lord, and the future Judge 
of the world. In His earthly life, while He passes 
through a truly human development, and is sub- 
ject to natural human weakness, He is clothed 
with unique power for the fulfilment of His mis- 
sion, The powers of heaven are at His command 
(Mt 26%); He has power to heal, exerted at will 
(Mt 8*), and apparently resident in Himself, though 
ultimately derived from God by faith and prayer 
(Mt 17”, Mk 9”). Sometimes this power is brought 
into play unwittingly on Christ’s part (Mk 577%, 
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Lk 6°), His wonder-working power extends over 
nature: and even the winds and the seas obey 
Him. The only limits to His power seem to lie 
in the faith of those who receive blessing (Mt 13°) 
and in the conditions set to His Messianic mission 
(Mt 15*4). It is a further extension of this power 
of doing miracles that He can bestow it also upon 
His disciples (Mk 3%, Lk 91, Mt 101), to be used 
within the same limits and under the same inward 
conditions of faith and prayer—the channels of the 
Divine omnipotence. As the risen and exalted 
Christ, He enters into a still wider range of Divine 

ower. He is now clothed with a limitless author- 
ity in heaven and earth for the triumphant fulfil- 
ment of the Messianic work (Mt 2818), and shares 
in the omnipresent government of God the Father 
(287°), When He comes again as Messianic King 
to judge the world, He will come clothed with the 
full power and glory of God (Mk 13% 14%, Mt 
Q5 SI), 

(6) In the Fourth Gospel the sphere of Christ’s 
Divine power is still further enlarged. He is the 
incarnation of the Logos, by whom the world was 
made ; the source, under God the Father, of all 
light and life. While the marks of human weak- 
ness are still found, the Christ of this Gospel is 
invested more thoroughly with the basal attributes 
of Divinity—eternity (8°), omniscience (14 6 114), 
and omnipotence. Thus His miracles are mani- 
festations of Divine glory, and are painted in the 
most striking colours, as the miracle at Cana and 
the story of Lazarus. He speaks as if He were 
already at the right hand of power; for all judg- 
ment is already committed to Him, and life, even 
life eternal, is in His hands (57): 2 1077). His death 
on the cross is no longer a matter of untoward 
circumstance, and human violence prevailing over 
right ; Christ permits His seizure only after prov- 
ing His power to resist (18°) ; and as He has freely 
laid down His life, so He freely takes it again 
(2'° 108). It seems clear, then, that in the Fourth 
Gospel the an aa of Jesus as a man subject to 
ordinary human limitations of weakness, ignorance, 
and moral growth is giving place to the thought of 
a Christ-Logos, who, even while on earth, is in- 
vested with all the metaphysical attributes of 
Divinity. At the same time it must be recog- 
nized that the earthiy Christ exercises His Divine 
powers under certain limitations. His power 
(é€ovola is the word preferred) is a delegated power, 
given Him of the Father ; and it is exercised within 
the definite limits of His saving mission. 

(c) Without following in detail the progress of 
thought in the Apostolic teaching, and the develop- 
ment in later ages, we may notice one or two points 
in Christology where the question of Christ’s om- 
nipotence comes more prominently into view. The 
Logos theory developed into the Two-nature con- 
ception of Christ’s Person, which last remained as 
the authoritative doctrine of the Church. The 
problem of Christ’s Person was not thereby solved ; 
and ever-recurring attempts were made to harmon- 
ize the facts of weakness, ignorance, and growth 
with a Divine ¢vos possessed of all Divine powers. 
Either the human nature was conceived as exalted 
to the Divine, or the Divine was conceived as 
limiting itself, and so placing itself on a level with 
the finite human nature. The boldest attempt in 
the first direction was that made by the Lutheran 
theologians of the 16th and 17th cents., who taught 
that all Divine powers were personally communi- 
cated to the human nature of Christ, but that in 
His earthly state the use of these powers was 
ordinarily veiled, if not surrendered. The other 
direction of thought is seen, ¢.g., in Thomas 
Aquinas, who strives to bring the Divine omni- 
potence of Christ into harmony with His human 
life, by affirming that He shared in the Divine 
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omnipotence only so far as He needed it in His 
mission, and, further, that He ordinarily limited 
His own peel voluntarily so as to be able to 


partake of human weakness. A more strenuous 
attempt in the same direction is to be found in the 
Kenotic doctrine of last century, which affirms 
that Christ in becoming man emptied Himself of 
the attributes of omnipotence, etc., and so became 
subject to the ordinary conditions of a real human 
life (see KeNosis). All such attempts to unify 
inconsistent characters end in depleting the Person 
of Christ either of His Divinity or of some part 
of His humanity, and so serve only to show the 
inadequacy of the Two-nature theory from which 
they start. The problem is to be solved only by 
(1) a new conception of what constitutes ‘Divinity, 
and (2) by pressing back to the historical Christ as 
presented in the Synoptic Gospels. So long as God 
is characterized mainly by His basal attributes, 
the doctrine of the God-man is a simple unintel- 
ligibility : it is here that the proposition finitum 
non capax infiniti verifies itself to our minds. But 
as religious faith presses on to a recognition of the 
inner being of God, it comes upon attributes that 
are at once more central and at the same time 
essentially communicable to humanity. Holiness, 
justice, faithfulness, love, are the innermost attri- 
utes of God, and they also represent the goal of 
human life; and in the measure man attains to 
these, does he attain to union with God. It is 
through the possession of these qualities that 
Christ is one with the Father, and approves Him- 
self as the Son of God. This must be the starting- 
point for a revision of the thought of Christ’s 
omnipotence. Christ’s power is not coextensive 
with God’s ; it is the power of omnipotent goodness 
and faith, the omnipotence of One who makes 
Himself the channel of the Divine will. Even His 
miraculous power must be subsumed under the 
same category; it is a power granted to faith 
(Mk 11°, Mt 177°), If it be said that this spiritual 
power and sovereignty are not yet omnipotence, 
we shall not quarrel about words. Christ does not 
possess absolute omnipotence, any more than He 
is God simpliciter. But He who lives in fullest 
fellowship.with the Father, who is one with God 
in heart and purpose, and who consciously makes 
Himself the instrument of the Divine will in 
carrying out His work of grace among men, may 
surely claim to share in the Divine omnipotence. 


LiTERATURE.—KoOstlin, art. ‘Gott’ in PRE? ; Schultz, Gottheit 
Christi and OT Theol. (Clark’s tr.]; Kaftan, Dogmatik, 41-47 ; 
A. B. Bruce, Miraculous Element in the Gospels, ch. vii. ; Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa, iii. Qu. 13; B. B. Warfield, The Power of God 
unto Salvation (1903), 91. J. Dick FLEMING. 


OMNIPRESENCE.—The distinctive conception of 
omnipresence which meets us in the Gospels may 
brietly be expressed thus: God is able to exert His 
activity anywhere. God’s children cannot be where 
Heisnot. Heis spiritually present with all earnest, 
seeking souls everywhere. 

4. If this be so, it is evident that Christ’s dis- 
tinetive teaching’ on this subject was not meta- 
physical. He does not speak of God in terms of 

hilosophy. Such terms as ‘the Absolute,’ or ‘the 
nfinite,’ or ‘the Unconditioned’ are never found 
on Christ’s lips, and, what is more, the ideas im- 
lied by these terms are absent from His horizon. 

e do not find in Christ’s discourses any disquisi- 
tion on the nature and attributes of God. With 
the exception of the solitary phrase ‘God is Spirit’ 
(Jn 4%), which is certainly rich in implications, 
but, when oreteally uttered, was meant merely to 
check material and local conceptions of the Deity, 
we have no instance in which Je esus expounded the 


nature or even the attributes of God as such. His 
method was rather to reveal the character of God 
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by portraying His activities in relation to the lives 
of men, and especially of Christian men. Not only 
so, but Christ’s starting-point was different from 
that of the metaphysician. To the latter, God is 
a postulate of the Reason. God is a necessary 
assumption to explain the origination and continu- 
ance of the world. Reason claims satisfaction ; 
and therefore insists that God must essentially be 
that which will subsume mind and nature under 
the unity of an intelligible notion. The meta- 
pees seeks for proofs of the existence of God 
—tor indications of the real behind the phenomenal, 
the great First Cause behind the congeries of events 
which seem to be effects. In the teaching of the 
Lord Jesus, God is the postulate of the religious 
consciousness. When Pigeons experiences are re- 
duced to terms of thought, and the religious con- 
sciousness of the individual and the community is 
expressed in terms which are intelligible to the 
intellect, it is at once recognized that the God who 
is so real to His people, wherever they may be,— 
who is the source of strength and joy and light to 
His people everywhere,—must have the attribute of 
omnipresence predicated concerning Him. Christ’s 
conception of the presence of God is thoroughly re- 
ligious. It is always a presence to the religious 
consciousness, trust, prayer, and fellowship. 

2. The Lord Jesus never associated omnipresence 
with infinitude. Hebrew philosophy, in the person 
of its supposed founder, might exclaim: ‘ Behold, 
heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee’ (1 K 8’) ; but no such thought ever came from 
the lips of Jesus. To Him the distinctive concep- 
tion of omnipresence was: The child of God cannot 
go where his Father is not. He did not associate 
omnipresence with the infinitely great, but rather 
with the infinitely little. He was chiefly concerned 
to show that in the minute events of life God is 
present and observant; and that there is nothing 
so trivial as to elude the vigilance of our Father in 
heaven. The Lord Jesus left it for philosophers to 
lash their weary imaginations so as to trace the 
ubiquity of God in the infinite recesses of space, 
and to prove that everywhere there are indications 
of the same law and order as in the world around 
us, and that the indications of the presence of a 
supreme Mind are as apparent in the sidereal 
heavens as here. If we may so say, Christ’s con- 
ception was microscopic rather than telescopic. 
To trace the tokens of the presence of God’s work- 
manship in the colours of the lily, or in the pro- 
vision God has made for feeding the ravens, yielded 
great joy to the Saviour’s heart because it sug- 
gested so strikingly that God is ‘round about 
us,’ and enabled Him the better to impress on the 
hearts of His disciples, when their faith was so 
feeble, that God was very near to them, to sympa- 
thize, to succour, and to bless, as well as to further 
the interests of His Kingdom. 

8. It is probable that Christ’s teaching on this 
subject was intended to be a corrective to much of 
the current Jewish theology of that period. An 
outstanding peculiarity of the religious thought of 
Christ’s time was the emphasis placed on the 
doctrine of God’s aloofness. The Jews had im- 
ported, probably from Persia, the belief that 
matter is essentially evil. Hence it was considered 
to be beneath the dignity of the Divine nature 
that God should be supposed to have direct contact 
with inert matter, or immediate intercourse with 
sinful men ; and under the influence of this belief 
God was gradually pushed further away from His 
world. This conception was operative in two 
ways: (a) To the Palestinian Jews God was con- 
ceived of as enjoying the otiose majesty of an 
Oriental monarch, who is kept informed of the 
deeds of men and the events of the world by the 
‘angels of the Presence,’ who ‘at His bidding 
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speed o’er land and sea,’ and report what they have 
seen and heard. (6) The Alexandrian Jews, of 
whose beliefs Philo was the chief exponent, treated 
the matter more philosophically, and they pushed 
the doctrine of God’s ‘separateness’ from all that 
is material, earthly, and human, to such an extent 
as to deny that God has any qualities at all. 
Philo maintained, as some moderns have done, 
that to assign any quality or attribute to God is to 
limit Him: which is inadmissible, since God is the 
absolutely unlimited, eternal, unchangeable, simple 
substance. ‘Of God,’ said Philo, ‘we can only 
know that He is; not what He is’ (Drummond, 
Philo Judeus, ii. 23-30). Knowing as we do that 
this was the trend of Jewish thought in Christ’s 
day, it is difficult to believe that Christ’s teaching 
as to the Divine omnipresence and fatherly care, in 
the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere, was not 
meant to be a corrective of the current theology, 
which in its endeavour to de-humanize God was in 
danger of un-deifying Him. 

And now we are prepared to consider in detail 
the intimations of omnipresence which meet us in 
the Gospels; and we may conveniently arrange 
them in three groups, according as they refer to 
the Father, Son, or Holy Spirit. 

4, Passages which teach or imply the omnipresence 
of God the Father. We know what kind of in- 
timations to expect. We shall not meet with 
much that will satisfy our intellectual, philo- 
sophical nature, but with much that will appeal 
deeply to our religious nature. 

As Dr. Stevens says: ‘He (Jesus) aims to rescue the idea of 
God from the realm of cold and powerless abstraction, and to 
make it a practical, living power in the heart. He sought to 
inspire in men an intense and constant sense of God’s presence 
and care’ (Theol. of NT, 66). Similarly, Dr. Orr teaches that 
‘Christ's doctrine of the Father is entirely unmetaphysical. . . . 
He takes up into His teaching all the natural truth about God. 
He also takes up all the truth about God’s being, character, 
perfections, and relation to the world and man, already given 
inthe OT.’ But ‘the attributes of God . . . are never made by 
Christ the subject of formal discourse, are never treated of for 
their own sake, or in their metaphysical relations. They come 


into view solely in their religious relations’ (Christian View, 
77 £.). 


The distinctive feature as to the omnipresence of 
God in the Sermon on the Mount is to be found in 
the words, ‘ Thy Father who is in secret’ (Mt 61). 
Others may expatiate on the fact that God tran- 
scends the heaven of heavens, our Lord was con- 
cerned to bring home to tlie religious consciousness 
of His disciples, that God is in the secret place of 
their lowly dwelling, where no other eye can see 
them. To use the words of Beyschlag—Christ 
taught that— ; 


‘God is as present and operative in the world as He can be, 
without denying His absolute goodness, and without interfering 
with the freedom of the creature, which is the fundamental 
condition of all development of good in the world. The world 
is... His work and workshop. If the Judaism of the time 
separated God and the world from each other almost deistically, 
. . . Jesus, on the other hand, conceives the relation of His 
Father to the world as one instinct with life. God has by no 
means withdrawn Himself from the world He once created’ 
(NT Theol. i. 95 8.). 


‘Presence’ and ‘activity’ are equivalent with 
God, and therefore He ‘ who is in secret’ must also 
‘see in secret’ (Mt 6"). He is actively present 
with those who ‘give alms’ in secret (64), who 
Roe ’ in secret (6°), and who ‘ fast’ in secret (618). 

he omnipresent activity of God is evidenced also 
in His unceasing care and fatherly solicitude over 
His creatures. His children are encouraged to 
rely on His care from the fact that the Heavenly 
Father feeds the fowls of heaven (67%), and clothes 
the grass of the field and the beautiful lilies (6%) ; 
notices the fall of every sparrow, and numbers the 
very hairs of our heads (107), Wherever God’s 
children may be, He knows what things they have 
need of (6%), gives good things to them that 


ask Him (7!4), and reveals the truth to earnest 
souls (16'7). We learn from these passages that 
wherever God’s children are, there God is, without 
any need of moving from place to place. All the 
activities of God are available everywhere at the 
same time. ‘Whatever God can do, whether by 
way of knowing, loving, creating, or controlling, 
He can do anywhere, and everywhere at once’ 
(W. N. Clarke, Outline of Chr. Theol. 79). 

5. We turn now to the profound and really in- 
exhaustible words which Jesus let fall in His con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria: ‘God is 
Spirit’ (Jn 4%), not ‘@ spirit,’ which might mean 
that God belongs to the class of spiritual beings. 
Jesus wished simply to describe what the essential 
nature of God is; it is spiritual. This declaration 
of Christ, which, as Westcott says, is ‘unique in 
its majestic simplicity,’ has many implications. 
It certainly implies omnipresence. This is the 
very fact which the words were employed by our 
Lord to teach—that God’s presence is not confined 
to any temple, Judean or Samaritan; and that 
therefore in the new dispensation His pee is 
everywhere operative, and equally real and near 
to men wheresoever they may be. 

Taking in our hand this clue that ‘God is Spirit,’ we shall 
find it useful to guide us in regions which lie beyond the 
immediate purview of our Lord in His conversation with the 
woman of Samaria. For instance, it isa disputed point whether 
we ought to say that ‘God /il/s all space.’ Martensen expresses 
himself thus: ‘ All is filled with God. The omnipresent God is 
the inmost fundamental being of everything that exists,—the 
life of all that lives—the Spirit of all spirits’ (Chr. Dogmatics, 
93). Dr. Strong says: ‘ By omnipresence we mean that God in 
the totality of His essence, without diffusion cr expansion, 
penetrates and ji//s the universe in all its parts. Like birds in 
the air, like fish in the sea, we are surrounded still with God’ 
(Man. Theol. 132). Whereas, on the other hand, W. N. Clarke 
teaches : ‘By omnipresence we do not mean a presence of God 
that fills all space in the manner in which we think of matter 
as filling certain parts of space. It is not a universal diffusion 
of the essence of God, like diffusion of the atmosphere’ (Outline, 
79). Following the analogy of ‘spirit,’ we learn that we must be 
very careful lest we fall into any statements that are strictly 
applicable to matter only. Spirit is in every respect the 
antithesis of matter. Every quality which belongs to matter 
is, ipso facto, to be excluded from spirit. Matter jills space, 
and on that very account we may not say that ‘spirit sills 
space,’ or that ‘God jills all things.’ To introduce the idea of 
God’s filling space is at once inevitably to suggest materialist 
analogies, as air fills the atmosphere, or the luminiferous ether 
fills all space; and all such analogies are misleading. The 
saving clause introduced by Dr. Strong and others, that God fills 
the universe ‘ without diffusion or expansion,’ does not help us ; 
it merely makes the definition self-contradictory. It is well 
that we should avoid all metaphors which suggest that which is 
extended and materialistic, and adhere closely to dynamical 
analogies. Itis nota substantial, but an operative presence of 
God in creation which is suggested to us by the word ‘spirit.’ 
It is God’s almighty energy that is present everywhere. If we 
could penetrate into the realm of ontology, doubtless God is 
somewhat which infinitely transcends our thought, but what 
that is we lack the capacity even to imagine. 

While thus maintaining the Divine omnipresence, 
we must try to find room for those numerous 
passages which speak of God as dwelling in heaven. 
In the First Gospel we have the frequently re- 
curring phrase ‘Your Father which is in heaven’ 
(51% 45 G1. 9 711. 21 1932 1950 1814.19), Tn the prohibition 
of oaths in the Sermon on the Mount, Christ 
speaks of heaven as ‘God’s throne’ and the earth 
as His ‘footstool’ (Mt 5¥). In the Fourth Gospel 
Jesus says that He ‘came down from heaven’ (Jn 
3% 6%), and also that He ‘came forth from God’ 
(1677-32), And in looking forward to His death, He 
says: ‘I came forth from the Father, and am in 
the world: again I leave the world and go unto 
the Father’ (16%). So also in 16” ‘I go to the 
Father, and ye behold me no more’; and in 20” 
‘IT ascend unto my Father and your Father.’ How 
in the light of the present article are we to con- 
ceive of God’s being thus connected with heaven so 
much more than with earth? and of other passages 
which assure us that ‘in heaven the angels do 
always behold the face of our Father who is in 
heaven’? How are we to reconcile the statement 
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that God’s throne, or God’s face, is in heaven, with 
the doctrine of Divine omnipresence? The follow- 
ing seems to be the line along which we must seek 
for light :—While it is true that God’s presence is 
everywhere, it does not follow that His presence 
is manifested everywhere alike. He is most fully 
manifested to those who are most like Him; and if 
we may believe in a home where there are assembled 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and also the 
varying gradations of angels—the holiest intelli- 
gences whom God has created, vastly superior to 
man in purity and capacity for knowledge—that 
will be the home where God is most fully mani- 
fested, because those who can best understand Him 
are there. There are ‘the pure in heart’ who ‘see 
God.’ But it will be said: ‘Is heaven, then, a 
place?’ Perhaps not; but so long as we are here, 
and endowed with our present faculties, we are 
compelled to think of it as a place; and it must 
ever seem to us probable that created spirits are 
possessed of some enswathement which enables us, 
more or less accurately, to assign locality to them. 
This is our justification for believing that heaven 
is a region in which, in a manner more glorious 
than we can conceive, God manifests His natural 
and moral attributes, and reveals tokens of His 
loving favour to pure and holy intelligences. ‘In 
thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore’ (Ps 1614). 

Considerable controversy has been waged around the passage 
we have quoted from Mt 534, which affirms that heaven is ‘ God's 
throne’ and the earth is ‘his footstool.’ The early Socinians 
interpreted it to mean that God’s essential or substantial pres- 
ence is in heaven, and that elsewhere He is present by His 
efficacy only. To this it has been objected that ‘it includes 
God in the heavenly space and excludes Him from the earthly 
space, and thus tends to Deism’ (Macpherson, Chr. Dogmatics, 
131) ; and that ‘such limitation in the Divine essence manifestly 
abrogates the Divine absoluteness’ (Dorner, System, i. 241). 
The Socinian interpretation is a fair illustration of the way in 
which we become entangled when we introduce terms of space 
into our descriptions of God’s attributes. God’s spiritual 
nature refuses to be compared with terms of space, and hence 
it is incongruous to say that God is existent in one part of 
space and not in another. He does not, being purely spiritual, 
occupy space at all; but for fuller knowledge of Him we must 
be content to wait till we have emerged from this state of ex- 
istence, where all’ our perceptions are conditioned by space and 
time, and have entered into that state where we shall see our 
Lord ‘as he is,’ and ‘shall know’ in the same manner as now 
‘we are known’ (1 Co 1312), 


6. We have now to speak of those passages in 
which the Lord Jesus speaks of Himself as ubiquit- 
ous.—In Jn 3% our Lord says: ‘No man hath 
ascended into heaven but he that descended out of 
heaven, even the Son of Man who is in heaven.’ 
It must be noted that the words 6 ay év 76 otparve 
are omitted in ABLT» 33, Cyril, Origen, and 
several Fathers. WH consider them ‘a Western 
gloss, suggested perhaps by 1'8’; but our Re- 
visers retain the words in the text, remarking 
in the margin that ‘many ancient authorities omit 
them.’ If genuine, as is very probable, they are 
important, but not unique. They do but cause 
Jesus to say of Himself what the Evangelist says 
of Him in 1'8‘The only-begotten Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.’ 
They teach us that Jesus was conscious of a state 
of glory which from eternity He had with the 
Father—was conscious of it not as a past memory, 
but as a continued reality. His earthly life had 
not severed the intimacy of His fellowship with 
His Father; and ontologically His presence as 
Son of Man on earth did not remove the presence 
of the Son of Man from heaven. 


Beyschlag interprets the passage differently : ‘ Jesus thinks of 
Himself as cea tient, not because He knows Himself to bea 
second God, and remembered a former life in heaven, but be- 
cause He recognized Himself in Daniel’s image as the bearer of 
the kingdom of heaven, and because this Son of Man, as well as 
the kingdom which He brings to earth, must spring from heaven. 
That the ideal man existed from eternity in God is the truth 
which pd orig and to which He gave concrete intellectual 
form’ (NT' Theol. i. 253). 


Another important passage is Mt 18” ‘Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.’ The genuine- 
ness of this passage has been denied, not because 
it is lacking in any Greek MSS, but for a priori 
reasons. Starting from a humanitarian conception 
of Christ, some hold it to be improbable, if not im- 
possible, that He should, as is here affirmed, foresee 
the development of His Church, legislate for its 
management, and promise His spiritual presence, 
wherever the members of the Church were as- 
sembled, however few in number they might be. 
Our purpose is not critical, but exegetical. If we 
assume the genuineness of the words above cited, 
they seem to show that Christ’s Messianic con- 
sciousness included the ability to fulfil such OT 
predictions as J] 2% ‘Ye shall know that I am in 
the midst of Israel’; Zeph 3!” ‘The Lord thy God 
in the midst of thee is mighty.’ As He was con- 
scious of His identity as Son of Man before His 
advent, so He is confident that such powers as He 
has heretofore possessed will be continued to Him 
in the days which He foresees shall intervene, 
before the Son of Man shall come in His glory. 
Whatever the community of disciples shall bind 
or loose, make binding or leave optional, shall 
receive Divine ratification, because the presence 
of the Christ will be with them guiding and con- 
trolling them. 

If we have followed this interpretation —and 
surely, unless St. John and St. Paul have mis- 
understood and misinterpreted Jesus Christ, there 
is nothing improbable in the interpretation — we 
are quite prepared to expect that the Lord Jesus 
after His resurrection should say to His disciples, 
‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world’ (Mt 28”). This passage is also regarded 
by Wendt and others as a product of the develop- 
ing Catholicism and Christology of the Church ; but 
it is surely a blunder to ascribe so much to develop- 
ing Christology, unless there were some germinal 
utterances of Jesus which the Church proceeded 
to develop. The eagerness of the primitive Chris- 
tians to disseminate the gospel most probably rests 
on a command of the Master, and the readiness with 
which they assume the presence of Christ with 
them wherever they are, implies as its background 
some such promise and declaration as that before 
us. Christ’s Messianic consciousness could hard] 
fail to include the conceptions involved in Is 42! 49° 
as well as Jl 2?7. If Jesus could appropriate to 
Himself the statements of Is 61"? (ef. Lk 418), it 
follows most naturally—and this is precisely what 
the Gospels presuppose—that He applied to Himself 
all the OT predictions of the Messiah, and was 
conscious that He possessed the properties and at- 
tributes which the OT assigns to Him who was to 
come—King, Servant, Prophet, and Messiah in one. 
It is perfectly in accordance with this conception 
that Jesus, in contemplating the spread of His 
Kingdom in ‘all nations,’ ‘ to the ends of the earth,’ 
should say, ‘Lo, I am with you alway.’ 


In the Reformation period there was bitter controversy as to 
the ubiquity of Christ’s body. It arose chiefly from Luther’s 
interpretation of the words of Jesus at the Supper, ‘This is my 
body’ (Mt 2626), Luther was persuaded that the word ‘is’ 
denotes real and essential existence. In vain did Zwingli 
point out to him that Jesus also said, ‘I am the door’; ‘lam 
the true vine.’ Luther was immovable in his belief that the 
consecrated bread is in some sense the body of Christ. He had 
repudiated the Romanist dogma that the particles of the bread 
are transmuted into substantial particles of the veritable flesh 
and blood of Christ, and therefore it remained to him to con- 
tend that the body and blood of Christ are ‘in, with, and under’ 
the bread and the wine. In order to show that this is com- 
patible with Christ’s ascension, Luther fell back on the Scholastic 
distinction as to the three ways in which a body can be ina 
place, localiter, definitivé, and repletivé. Locally, when the 
contents exactly fill the vessel. Definitively, when that which 
fills has the power of occupying a larger or a smaller space. 
Repletively (or, to use Luther’s word, illocally), when a thing 
is everywhere, and yet measured or contained by no place, 
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Luther maintained the ubiquity of the body of Christ illocally. 
Then, in order to explain how we may without self-contradiction 
ascribe omnipresence to body, he adopted the theory known to 
theologians as communicatio idiomatum. In other words, he 
maintained that the Deity of Christ imparted all its essential 
attributes to Christ’s humanity. And in this way Christ’s body 
received the attributes of omnipresence, omnipotence, and 
omniscience. The body of Christ is present everywhere, especi- 
ally in the consecrated bread, and thus can be literally mandu- 
cated by those who partake of the Lord’s Supper. (For further 
extreme and unreasonable positions of Luther’s followers, one 
should consult Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, Lecture 111.). 


7. We have now merely to adduce the few ex- 
pressions in the Gospels which imply the ubiquity 
of the Holy Spirit. We do not find any explicit 
statement in the Gospels of the absolute omni- 
presence of the Spirit. His attributes are dis- 
closed in connexion with His activities in the 
spread of the Kingdom. Wherever believers are 
found, there ‘the Comforter, who is the Holy 
Ghost,’ is present with His benign power over 
human hearts. He will ‘teach’ the disciples ‘all 
things, and call all things to their remembrance’ 
(Jn 146) ; and will guide them into all truth, and 
show them things to come (16%). But the activity 
of the Spirit is not limited to those who have be- 
lieved and have become disciples : it is exerted also 
on those who are still in ‘the world.’ Our Lord 
declares, ‘He shall convict the world in respect of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment’ (16°). To 
those who believe and are thus ‘chosen out of the 
world’ the Spirit ‘testifies of’ Christ (15%); He 
‘dwells with’ them and is ‘in them’ (14!”); and 
they know Him, ‘though the world seeth him not, 
neither knoweth him’ (14!’). 

Ritschl maintains that our Lord limited the doc- 
trine of God to its relation to the Kingdom of God. 
This is not quite true with regard to the Divine 
omnipresence any more than to the other natural 
attributes of God; for did not Jesus say that God 
‘causeth his sun to rise,’ and ‘sendeth rain’ (Mt 
5*), and ‘clothes the grass of the field and the lilies’ 
(67°)? Still it is only a slight exaggeration of an 
important truth. The distinctive teaching of Jesus 
on the subject before us is that God is with His 
people everywhere. 
not present, to succour and to bless. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the references given in the course 
of the article, various points of view are presented in Charnock, 
Existence and Attributes of God; Fairbairn, Philos. of the Chr. 
Religion, 58 ff.; Martineau, Seat of Authority, 30f.; D’Arcy, 
Idealism and Theology, 157f., 269 ff.; and all treatises on NT 
Theology and Dogmatics. Jd. T. MARSHALL. 


OMNISCIENCE (or CuHrisT).—There are such 
great differences in the mental grasp of different 
persons, that no one can prove that all knowledge 
may not have been open to the human mind of 
Christ. On the other hand, no one can assert that 
because of His Divine nature in union with His 
human nature He must have possessed and exercised 
such powers. It seems to be left quite open to us, 
unbiassed in the one direction or in the other, to deal 
with each department of His knowledge,—as of 
history before His coming, of nature, and of the 
future,—and to come to the conclusion that His 
knowledge included any matter or did not include 
it, without introducing the dogmatic fallacy that 
He must, because of His omniscience, have known 
this or that. Apart from assurance of what God 
has done, we cannot say what He must do, And 
this applies to the conditions of the earthly life 
which it seemed good to the Father that Christ 
should live. 

When we come to the testimony of Scripture, 


we find Christ growing in knowledge (Lk 2%), and 


afterwards limiting Himself to be a teacher not 
even in matters of civil justice (Lk 12"4), but only 
in the highest region of religion. In asense, every 
pee. who says what God will do, claims a 

nowledge which dominates all the details of God’s 


They cannot go where He is. 
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providence in every department (1 Jn 2% ‘Ye 
know all things’). And in this sense, and in 
higher measure, Christ was omniscient. In the 
words of Luther, ‘ He was full of grace and wisdom, 
and able to judge upon and teach all that came 
before Him’ (Dorner, Person of Christ, ii. 92). 
Thus His disciples said of Him, ‘Thou knowest all 
things’ (Jn 16% 217), ‘He knew what was in 
man’ (Jn 2%), 

It is usual to refer to Mk 13%2, where Christ dis- 
claims knowledge of the day of His coming, as 
evidence that there were limitations to our Lord’s 
knowledge. On the other hand, in His discourse 
with Nathanael and with the woman of Samaria, 
He showed supernatural knowledge. See, further, 
artt. ACCOMMODATION, KENOSIS. 


LITERATURE.—Liddon, Bamp. Lect.8 456 ff.; Gore, Bamp. 
Lect.5 147 ff. ; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, ii. 341 ff. ; Beyschlag, 
Leben Jesu, i. 171 ff., NT’ Theol. i. 73 ff.; Orr, Christian View 
of God and the World, p. 287 ff. ; Powell, Principle of the Incar- 
nation, 125 ff. T. GREGORY, 


ONENESS.— The term ‘oneness’ (évérys, tr. 
‘unity ’) oceurs only in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, where it is twice used (4* 1°) in what may be 
called a moral sense, ¢.e. to express not a physical 
but a mental or spiritual idea. In that Epistle, 
where the writer has in view the Gentile world, 
fundamental ideas of unity are set forth more dis- 
tinctly and emphatically than anywhere else in 
the Bible. There is one God, one Lord, one Spirit 
(44), Christ’s work is to ‘ gather together in one’ 
(1°), or, as it may be rendered, unite under oné 
head, all created beings in earth or heaven. God 
had made ‘of one’ (Ac 17?) all nations of men, 
but in the course of history divisions had prevailed 
and walls of partition (Eph 2) had been built. 
These separations were to cease. In the Kingdom 
of God, Jew and Gentile were reconciled, these two 
types being made ‘ both one’ (24) in a union based 
on the deeper reconciliation of both to God (2%). 
Hence the formation of one Body in which the 
individuals resemble the Head, and the whole is 
animated by unity of faith and character and life 
(418: 16), These conceptions, so eloquently unfolded, 
are presuppositions of Christianity, and are im- 
plied, if not explicitly taught, in the Gospels. In 
Luke, in particular, emphasis is laid on the work 
of the Redeemer in the saving of the outcast, the 
sinful, and the lost. This is the subject of the 
three parables in ch. 15 and of the parable of the 
Banquet in ch. 14. To these may be added the 
parable of the Good Samaritan (ch. 10), the story 
of Zaccheus (ch. 19), and the description of the 
Kingdom of God as containing men from all parts 
of the world (1379, cf. Mt 8). These correspond 
with the saying of St. Paul (Gal 3%), that ‘all are 
one in Christ Jesus.’ In Mt., again, we have 
the doctrine of the Church (1618), of the mystic 
presence of Christ with His people (18” 28”), and 
of the power of union in commanding answer to 
prayer (18). And in the closing verses (281°) the 
universal Headship of Christ is fully announced. 

It is in St. John’s Gospel, however, that con- 
ceptions of oneness are most pointedly set forth. 
We note the following : 

4. The oneness of Christ and God (10 14° 17"! *). 
The declarations, ‘I and the Father are one,’ ‘he 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ may or 
may not be designed to teach identity of essence ; 
they at least express a practical identity as far as 
human relations are concerned. They imply the 
moral perfection of Jesus so that His life and ex- 
ample become the manifestation of the Divine; 
and not moral perfection only, for His character 
and teaching constitute the revelation of the 
Father. Other passages indicate the mutual 
knowledge and love of the Father and the Son, 
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and their mutual indwelling (172) ; but the main 
lesson is that Christ is for us the revealer and 
representative of God. 

2. The oneness of Christ and His people.—This 
thought is embodied in the allegory of the Vine 
(158). The branches are a part of the vine, and 
when separated are dead. The unity is therefore 
that of a common life, and it is indicated in the 

hrases that express mutual indwelling. The idea 
is substantially the same as in the figure of the 
Body which is the fulness of Him that filleth all in 
all (Eph 1”), and even in the figure of the Temple 
or spiritual house of which Christ is the foundation 
and His people are as living stones (1 P 2°, Eph 
24), This oneness is not of equality ; for the vine 
is greater than the branches; the head is the 
source of the life, and occupies a position of 
authority. Jesus possessed the Spirit without 
measure, and His life marks the ideal towards 
which His followers are to strive (Eph 4%). But it 
is a oneness of life, though in the conditions of 
normal human existence the Divine is often ob- 
secured, and at best is only partially exhibited. 
This oneness of Christ and His people is repre- 
sented as parallel to the oneness of the Father and 
the Son ; in respect of mutual knowledge (10), 
community of life (177), and the love which issues 
from the Father and the Son (15°). Hence the 
loving obedience of the disciple to his Lord should 
correspond to the consecration of the Son to the 
Father (15!°). 

8. The oneness of Christ’s people as constituting 
a Body or Church, is expressed in the metaphor of 
the one flock (10!®° RV), divided amongst Jewish 
and Gentile folds. And to the same eflect is the 
assertion that Christ is to ‘gather together into 
one’ the children scattered abroad (1152). The 
first of these texts contradicts the claim of a par- 
ticular organization to be the sole Church of Christ. 
Both of them belong to a far loftier sphere of 
thought, which conceives the Church as a great 
spiritual organism, embracing those of every land 
and age who are redeemed and sanctified, and who 
by the power of God live for His Kingdom and 

ory. 

4, But the conception of a catholic Church one 
and holy carries us away from any visible condition 
of things; and the moral oneness of faith and love 
which every company of Christians should exhibit 
presents itself as an unrealized ideal. The first 
years of Christianity were indeed a period of 
singular oneness (Ac 4°), But harmony gave place 
to discord as new questions of thought and practice 
had to be faced. Consequently we find St. Paul 
pouring out his heart in pleas and prayers for one- 
ness of mind and heart and soul (Ph 2”). In an- 
ticipation of such troublous times, Christ makes 
oneness a main burden of His last prayer with His 
disciples (Jn 171 22-6), as He makes mutual love the 
sum of His closing commandments (15%). Such 
oneness, resting on the basis of Divine fellowship 
and the possession of Christlike excellence, be- 
comes a means of the attainment of perfection 
(17%). For, without social relationship and the 
mutual support of interdependent men, human 
nature cannot truly realize itself or completely 
fulfil the end of its creation. 

LITERATURE.—A. Maclaren, Holy of Holies, 168 ff., 199 ff. ; 
Rendel Harris, Union with God, 41 ff., 127 ff. 

R. Scorrv. 

ONLY BEGOTTEN.—1. Meaning.—There is no 
doubt that the term ‘only begotten’ indicates a 
nuance of the Greek uwovoyerys which is very seldom 
emphasized. As H. Schmidt proves, the word 
yiyvecdac has in general usage entirely lost the 
early sexual sense of the root yer. It means 
simply ‘to arise,’ ‘to become.’ It signifies ‘that 
that which previously was not there and had no 


existence comes into being’; povoyers is ‘what 
alone acquires or has existence,’ it is merely a 
fuller form for dvos (as mpwroyerijs = mp&ros, duoyevhs 
=6duowos, devyevyjs=aldvios), When we have to do 
with living beings—men or animals—the meaning 
‘born,’ ‘begotten’ is, of course, congruous, but 
there is no emphasis whatever attached to this 
side. When Christ is designated povoyevis vids, the 
emphasis is laid not on the fact that He as Son 
was ‘born’ or ‘begotten’ (in contrast to being 
‘created’ or ‘made’), but that He is the ‘only’ 
Son, that as Son of God He has no equal. The 
Latin translators were quite right when originally 
they rendered the expression vids wovoyerns simply 
by filius wnicus, not by jilius unigenitus. It was 
the dogmatic disputes as to the inner essential 
relations between Christ and God, especially those 
raised by Arius, which first gave occasion for em- 
phasizing the point that Christ as the Son of God 
was a ‘begotten’ Son, z.¢e. that He did not form 
part of the creation. After that it became a 
general custom to render povoyerys by unigenitus, 
‘only begotten.’ In the original form of the so- 
called ‘Apostolic Symbol’ —the ‘Old Roman 
Symbol’—we read: kal els Xpiordv "Inoodv rov vidv 
avrod Tov povoryerh TOY KUpLoY Muay; and in the Latin 
text, which in all probability belongs te the same 
date (¢.e. in any case some time in the 2nd cent.) : 
‘et in Christum Jesum filium eius unicum dominum 
nostrum.’ In the Latin, there is nothing to dis- 
tinguish whether ‘ wnicwm’ is to be connected with 
‘filium eius’ or ‘dominum nostrum.’ The present 
writer, in an exhaustive inquiry into the historical 
meaning of the original form of the Apostolic 
Symbol (see Literature cited at end), has defended 
the hypothesis that the latter combination is the 
correct one. Then, of course, the rév before povo- 
yev} in the traditional Greek form must be an 
interpolation. Such an interpolation could easily 
arise in later times, because the title vids uovoyerys 
was well known from the Johannine writings as 
an honorific designation of Jesus, whereas in the 
NT the title xvpios povoyerys does not occur (only 
els kUpios occurs, 1 Co 8°). As far as the language 
is concerned, there is absolutely no reason why 
Christ should not be designated povoyevis Kupios ; 
and the thought, which then finds a place in the 
Symbol, is a particularly pregnant one. The com- 
bination of povoyerys with xiépios, not with vids, is 
favoured by two considerations: first, that in the 
Symbol there is nothing that recalls Johannine 
ideas (much, on the other hand, suggesting Pauline 
thought) ; and, secondly, that there are a number of 
Latin texts where, undoubtedly, ‘unicum’ is con- 
nected with ‘dominum nostrum.’ 

2. NT usage.—In the NT the expression vids 
povoyerjs is used only of Christ by John (3! 18, 
1 Jn 4°). The passage Jn 14 is a contested read- 
ing, and in any case comes only indirectly into 
comparison. Elsewhere in the New Test. the ex- 
pression occurs in Lk 7” (the young man of Nain), 
8” (the daughter of Jairus), 9° (the demoniac boy), 
He 11'7 (Isaac). In the LXX povoyeris is frequently 
the tr. of 1m, especially wherever the idea of 
uniqueness or aloneness seems to be emphasized : 
Je DLAs) 22 eto ashe (cho also Lor gs? 62: 44:817). 
The expression povoyervys acquires a qualitative 
secondary meaning from the fact that what is 
‘unique’ is naturally of special value. An ‘only 
son’ is a specially Paloved son. This secondary 
meaning belongs in all likelihood to the expression 
vids wovoyevjs in Jn. also. Cremer compares with it 
the term used by St. Paul in Ro 8%—vids idios. In 
the LXX, where this secondary meaning is empha- 
sized, the rendering dyamrnrés is chosen for 1): 
Gn) 2271228" Jer 6 Am 8°, Zec 12% In the 
Synopties (in the narratives of the Baptism and 
the Transfiguration), where Christ is called vids 
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dyamnrés, povoyervns could hardly be substituted. 
The expression here corresponds to the yna of Is 
42) [LXX ék\exrés] (for dyarnrés in Lk 9% Cod. 8B 
and other MSS give ék\edeypuévos). In all the pass- 
ages in Jn., with the exception of 14, it seems 
we might substitute the expression dyamnrés for 
povoyev7)s. 

Jn 14,—This passage is of interest because the 
question arises whether instead of vids povoyeris 
we ought not to read eds uovoyervys. Hort strongly 
supports this view with a brilliant display of learn- 
ing, and has proved that the latter reading was 
very widespread in the Ancient Church. It is to 
be found in a number of good MSS of the Gospel : 
NBCL 33 and in the Pesh. and Coptic versions. 
He also argues, in support of it, that ‘the whole 
Prologue leads up toit, and, to say the least, suffers 
in unity if it is taken away.’ Supposing that we 
have to accept this reading, it appears to the 
present writer probable that St. John, in applying 
this predicate to Christ, was influenced by regard 
to a non-Christian religious employment of the 
notions of povoyevjs and Geds povoyevys, and that the 
expression vids ovoyevjs has thus in his writings 
a special secondary meaning in addition. For 
the term Movoyevyjs occurs in the Valentinian 
(Ptolemaic) system as the name of one of the eons 
(Irenzeus, i. 1 ff., ed. Harvey). Wobbermin, how- 
ever, has shown that the term was of special sig- 
nificance in the Orphic mysteries, seeing that it 
occurs there as the personal name of a powerful in- 
comparable divinity. Just as St. John took over 
from the Hellenistic philosophy the title ‘ Logos’ 
for Christ, in order to remove from the minds of 
Christians the fear that there was beyond Christ 
a higher mediator between God and man, so he 
might have taken over from the highly important 
Orphie cult the title ‘Monogenes,’ in order to show 
Christians that they knew Him who is in reality 
the deds wovoyevys. Weshould then have to suppose 
that St. John has invested the expression with a 
meaning which was foreign to general and popular 
usage, but which probably corresponded with the 
use of the word in Orphie circles. That is to say, 
it is possible to interpret the term jovoyerys as 
designating Christ as é« pévou yevduevos (cf. atro- 
yevys—a name of an on in the Barbelognosis 
[Iren. I. xxix. 1], ynyev7js—a description of man- 
kind in Clem. Rom. [First Ep. to Cor. xxxix. 2] 
etc.). Christ would then be the ‘God’ who pro- 
ceeded from the ‘only,’ 7.e. from the ‘true God,’ 
the Son who sprang from the ‘unique One.’ In 
that case the idea of dyamrnrés, noted above as the 
secondary meaning which per se everywhere best 
suits the context, would recede into the back- 
ground. But the present writer does not regard it 
as likely that St. John knew anything of Orphism. 
In the whole Gospel there is nothing else to sug- 
gest this. It might, indeed, be said that the con- 
ception of the Logos in the Prologue is the only 
trace of Hellenism in the Fourth Gospel. But in 
the first place this is not quite correct, and again 
in itself it is much more likely that John [the 
author of the Gospel is unmistakably a Jew] knew 
the philosophy of Philo than that he was acquainted 
with the Orphic system. Thus the present writer 
believes that it was persons like Clement of Alex- 
andria who were first reminded of the Orphic titles 
of the eons by the predicate povoyerns applied to 
Christ as Son of God. He further holds that the 
Chureh so far thought she was acting wisely in 
making out of the vids povoyevjs of Jn 14 a Oeds 
povoryevjs, in order to be able with more assurance 
to meet both Orphism and Gnosticism. 


LiTERATURE.—F. J. A. Hort, Two Dissertations, 1. ‘On poyo- 
yvevts Oeos’; B. F. Westcott, The use of the term ovoyevns in the 
Epistles of St. John, p. 169ff.; H. Cremer, Wérterbuch der 
neutest. Graecitdét; J. H. Heinrich Schmidt, Synonymik der 


griech. Sprache, ii. p. 530ff. ; F. Kattenbusch, Das apostolische 
Symbol, ti. p. 581ff.; G. Wobbermin, Religionsgesch. Studien 
zur Frage der Beeinjlussung des Urchristentums durch das 
antike Mysterienwesen, p. 114ff.; Beyschlag, NZ’ Theology 
(Eng. tr.), ii, 414 ff. FERDINAND KATTENBUSCH. 


OPPOSITION.—The reason for the opposition 
offered to Christ in proclaiming His Kingdom on 
earth was the hostility of the scribes, Pharisees, 
and others, who represented the religious element 
in the Jewish nation. The profession of religion 
was at that time fashionable among the Jews. 
To make a parade of religious observance was 
a sure passport to popularity, as the ostentatious 
display of wealth is in modern times. Christ 
decried this parade of religion as hypocritical. 
He inveighed against the Pharisees and scribes 
in no measured terms (see esp. Mt 23). He told 
them that their profession was a sham and their 
religion worthless. He assured them that their 
lineal descent from Abraham, on which they 
prided themselves so much, gave them no special 
plea for acceptance with God. It was the spiritual 
descendants of the patriarch, who imitated his 
faith and listened to the teaching of God, who 
were the true Israelites, the inheritors of the 
promise. He insisted upon a religion of the 
heart, and not the outward and formal rites and 
observances, on which they laid such stress because 
they brought them into favour with men. 

The Sadducees, with the leading priestly families 
at their head, had a special grudge against Jesus, 
on account of His cleansing of the Temple and 
condemnation of the traffic carried on in its courts, 
—a, traffic in which they had a direct interest. 

The opposition to Christ was so bitter as to be 
satisfied with nothing short of His death. It 
culminated in the illegal trial before the high 
priest and the Sanhedrin, and the arraignment 
before Pontius Pilate. Its strength is shown in 
the preference for the release of Barabbas to that 
of Jesus. Though the Roman governor fully 
realized that this opposition was dictated by 
envy, and that Christ was innocent of any thought 
of treason against the Roman government, yet he 
was afraid, from motives of personal interest, to 
give a decision in accordance with his convictions. 

As far as the people, as distinguished from the 
ruling classes, were concerned, their final opposi- 
tion, or at least indifference, to Jesus arose chiefly 
from the way in which He had disappointed 
their carnal Messianic expectations. See artt. 
POPULARITY, POPULARITY OF JESUS. 

Christ in the Gospels warned His disciples con- 
stantly of the opposition with which they would 
inevitably meet (see esp. Mt 24°, Mk 10%, Lk 2112-16, 
Jn 15”), C. H. PRICHARD. 


OPPRESSION.—The word does not occur in the 
Gospels or in connexion with the activity of Jesus 
except in the verbal form in Ac 10 (‘Jesus of 
Nazareth ... went about doing good, and healing 
all that were oppressed [karaduyacrevouvous] of the 
devil’). In ‘breaking the rod of the oppressor,’ 
Jesus delivered men not only from sin, but from 
sorrow and sickness (Lk 418, Mt 11*:), from the 
yoke of legalism (Lk 11%), the tyranny of worldly 
circumstance (Lk 12), the fear of death (Ac 2"), 
ete. Oppression of guilt weighing upon the sinner’s 
soul was a condition which never failed specially 
to elicit Christ’s sympathy and pity (Mt 11°8*, 
according to the interpretation that commends 
itself to the present writer). The sense of this 
oppression could not exist without an earnest 
desire to be rid of the burden, and it was this 
desire that was a sign of a tendency towards a 
higher life. 

It was the oppression of sin that Christ came 
to take away, and not the yoke of the Roman 
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government which proved so galling to the Jewish 
nation after their glorious past. It was partly the 
mistake about the object of His mission that 
stirred up against Christ the opposition which is 
so marked a feature in the Gospels. See OPPOsI- 
TION. C. H. PRICHARD. 


ORCHARD.—See GARDEN. 


ORDINANCES.—In the English versions of the 
Gospels this word occurs only once, Lk 1°, where 
the parents of John the Baptist are described as 
‘walking in all the commandments (évToAais) and 
ordinances (dccarmuacr) of the Lord blameless.’ From 
its etymology the word dicalwua means (1) a right- 
eous enactment of rightful authority,-and (2) a 
righteous act or deed. Here, of course, the first 
signification is the one intended, but the strict 
etymological force is not to be pressed, as the word 
is simply one of the oft-recurring practical syno- 
nyms for the injunctions of the Divine Law, both 
moral and ceremonial. E. C. DARGAN. 


ORGANIZATION.—In the NT organization is 
visible, but in a rudimentary and experimental 
state. It lacks the rigidity of a fully systematized 
religion, but it is thereby the better evidence of 
the glorious vigour of primitive Christianity and 
its impatience of all that might restrain and hinder 
its mission. Christ imbued His disciples with an 
ideal ; they accepted His declaration of a Kingdom 
of God unfettered in plan and method and time; 
they knew it was to come imperceptibly (‘the 
wind bloweth where it listeth,’ Jn 3°), and to one 
the Kingdom will appear with the surprise of a 
treasure found in a field (Mt 13), while to another 
it will be the pearl gained at the willing cost of all 
else (v.). In its earthly reasization it was to be 
all-inclusive, a net that should gather of every 
kind (v.47), a field for tares as well as wheat (v.**), 
and this wide vision gave the Apostles zeal to 
seek sinners as well as saints, Romans as well as 
Jews, calling none unworthy or unclean (Peter’s 
dream, Ac 10%). Yet Jesus knew that organiza- 
tion was the inevitable accompaniment, if not the 
necessity, of this heavenly Kingdom’s appearance 
on earth. The sea might be full of fish, but 
fishers were needful (Lk 5"); the fields were ripe 
unto harvest, but labourers must be found for the 
reaping (Mt 9°’, Lk 10); the broadest community 
sak need the power of exercising discipline, even 
to the extent of excommunicating if that will 
make the wrong-doer feel the uistance between his 

resent and his best self (Mt 18!”); the tree must 
fave visible form if it is to shelter men in its 
branches (Mt 13%2, Lk 13"), though its vital force 
may be a hidden mystery, permeating, as it does, 
the whole body, as the leaven does the bread (Mt 
13%, Lk 137). Jesus accepted the organization of 
the past, and made use of it. He referred to the 
rights of the Sanhedrin (Mt 5”), He honoured the 
Temple-sanctuary and the altar (23!*”), He sent 
the lepers to the priests to fulfil the Law (84), He 
attended the synagogue on the Sabbath ‘as his 
custom was’ (Lk 41%), His race had learned in the 
Captivity and the Dispersion the value of some out- 
ward conformity, especially of holy seasons, holy 
books, and meetings for worship and edification, 
all aiming at that unity expressed in Ac 4” ‘they 
had one heart and soul. 

His first step was to form a circle of disciples, 
learners (ua@yral), those who would differ from the 
crowd of listeners by their whole-hearted obedi- 
ence, becoming imitators (uunral), actually doing 
the things taught after the Teacher’s example (‘if 
ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my disciples, 
Jn 8%), Much of His teaching is given directly to 
them: they are distinguished as ‘the’ disciples, or 
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‘my’ disciples (Mt 5! 10! 12!, Mk 8”, Lk 8°, Jn 3 
etc.); and, though they may ultimately almost 
form a school of tradition, inheriting certain teach- 
ings (Ac 2%), still they remain learners in the 
school of Christ, rejecting the title of ‘Rabbi’ 
(‘ teacher,’ ‘master’), and keep their name of ‘ dis- 
ciples’ well into the next generation (Ac 6? 9° 11°6 
21% 16), Jesus may call them ‘servants’ (Mt 10%), 
‘labourers’ (Mt 9°", Lk 9%), ‘the salt of the earth,’ 
‘the light of the world’ (Mt 5%), but the two 
most distinctive titles He bestows are ‘disciple’ 
and ‘apostle.’ They are first to learn of Him (Mt 
11”) the secret of calm inward strength of peace, 
and then they shall become heralds, messengers, 
apostles of that peace to the world. The Apos- 
tolate has no status except for its missionary pur- 
pose, and though the Apostles may have the power 
to forgive sins (Jn 207’), or to exorcize evil spirits 
(Mk 67), or to heal the sick (Mt 108), these are 
secondary to the work of preaching (Mk 6! }°). 


In founding this first great order in His Church, a whole night 
of prayer significantly precedes the all-important choice. Next 
day the Twelve are chosen, and after them Seventy for special 
and local service, and sent to preach repentance and the 
Kingdom of God, and to heal (Mk 314.15, Mt 101, Lk 91, Mt 112 
[‘teach and preach,’ as though to indicate the true fervour 
which will give wings to the doctrine]). They are to lead men 
to repentance (Mk 612), over which the joy of the angels is in- 
creased (Lk 157-10, ending in the parable of the Prodigal Son). 
They are to sow the seed of the word of life broadcast, on all 
soils (Lk 8418); and the thought which will sustain them, even 
when the seed seems utterly fruitless, is that they are His repre- 
sentatives, and speak with His authority behind them (‘He 
that heareth you heareth me,’ Mt 1049, Lk 1016.19, Jn 1320), for 
are they not His ‘servants,’ and ‘of his household’? (Mt 102°), 
He points to one, possibly as indicating all, and says that upon 
him, upon the living rock of human faith and enthusiasm, and 
not upon the dead heights of Sinai or rock of Zion, will He 
build His Church (Mt 1618). That Church was to be distin- 
guished by its component members. It should reveal to the 
world a type of character new in the combination of its qualities 
and representative of the Society’s ideal. This perfect member- 
ship was of the future, and not immediate. Even in the inner 
circle of His associates Christ had to admit the lapses of the 
Boanerges or of Peter; they had to learn slowly what it meant 
to be members of the Church as Christ conceived it. The 
disciple must bear himself with an unswerving attitude towards 
the world, being filled with one overmastering idea and service 
(Mt 624, Lk 1619), from which he must never look back (Lk 962). 
So complete is to be his obedience and devotion, that the nearest 
hrinan ties must be broken if they conflict with this vocation 
(Lk 1526, Mt 1037), and entire renunciation of ‘all that he hath’ 
become his rule (Lk 143%), though not with the impulse of a 
blind fanaticism, but with the calm and measured reasoning of 
the king going to war, or the builder of a tower (Lk 1428-88) ; for 
calmness, trust in God, absence of fretful anxiety, is the note of 
the single-minded disciple (Mt 622-34), Hence he will need to 
make no elaborate apologies for his faith, for God will inspire 
him when the time for utterance arrives, prophecy being one of 
the marks of primitive discipleship (Mt 1019, Mk 13, Lk 121), 
As a soldier, he must look for hardship as his lot, expect no 
ready welcome everywhere, not bid the fire of heaven fall on 
those who heed him not (Lk 9°3f-), but anticipate the burden of 
the cross (Lk 1427), submit to be ‘hated of all men for my sake 
(Mt 1022), fearlessly enduring persecution even unto death (v.28). 
As being on active service, each member must guard against 
encumbrances, possessions that, accumulating, hinder. If the 
rich young man would be a ‘perfect’ disciple, he must part 
with that which now shares his care and attention (Mt 1921, Lk 
1822): the disciple must go forth wasting no thought upon 
purse, wallet, or clothes, losing no time in mere gossip, ‘saluta- 
tions by the way’ (Lk 104, Mk 68, Mt 1010). He renounces for 
the sake of his high mission, not for the boastful and purpose- 
less contempt of an Essene. His aloofness from possessions is 
consecrated by the lowly simplicity of his spirit, which, already 
dwelling in the Kingdom of heaven, proclaims it with the art- 
lessness of a little child (Mt 181, Mk 934, Lk 948), and with the 
same generous desire to share all his possessions, spiritual as 
well as temporal, with others (Ac 24 432 and the Pauline com- 
ment Gal 29), He may find himself a lamb among wolves (Lk 
108), but he will still show his discipleship by that love of men 
which first commissioned him (Jn 1335), He will learn to see 
brothers in all workers for good, whatever name they bear, for 
‘he that is not against us is for us’ (Mk 938, Lk 959), and the 
‘false prophets’ he will easily discern by their spiritual unfruit- 
fulness, though they call on the Name and work miracles (Mt 
722), These signs of the perfect member of the body of Christ 
will be the gradual outcome of the hidden inward life: no 
school can make it; it will spring from the inner sincerity of 
ces and character, the ‘ prayer, alms, fasting’ ‘in secret’ of 
Mt 61-18, 


In founding the Church, whose main purpose 
should be the reconciliation of man to God, Christ’s 
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chief act of organization was connected with the 
material that should form the Church,—the primary 
Apostles, and the larger group of disciples who 
should foreshadow the ultimate attainment. To 
perfect them was the chief necessity: to make 
them the shining, guiding lights of the world, 
who in the after-days should do even greater 
things on earth than He Himself (Jn 14"). Hence, 
perhaps, the little He says about the elements of 
external religion. He certainly accepted from 
the past the act of baptism as employed by 
John (Mt 21% || Mk 11°, Lk 204), and commanded 
its practice (Mt 28), though not Himself actualiy 
baptizing (Jn 4°),, and clearly impressing one 
Apostle with the minor importance of baptism 
(1 Co 1”) as compared with preaching —the 
baptism of the Spirit (Mt 34 |) Mk 18, Lk 3%, Jn 
15), He accepted the Sabbath of His people, but 
only subject to the good and needs of man (Mt 
128, Mk 2°”, Lk 65), so that His followers afterwards 
felt free to change the day. While He organized 
rayer to the extent that it should be always in 
Tis name (Mt 18”, Jn 14 156 167°), and showed the 
spirit of that command in the prayer taught to His 
disciples, He would have it liberated from the 
formalism and ‘ vain repetitions’ of the past and of 
the heathen (Mt 6’). He adopted no systematized 
body of teaching, or of technical Rabbinic discipline, 
and no casuistic expounding of Scripture. The one 
new institution He delivered into the keeping of 
His followers was in the consecration of that Last 
Supper destined to be the first of an ageless series, 
and to be the perpetual symbol of the vital union 
of the Church and its Lord in things visible and 
invisible (Mt 267: 27, Mk 14”, Lk 2219), 

If, then, we ask what organization appears to 
exist on the night of the Crucifixion, we seem to 
find little that could satisfy the representative 
ecclesiastical mind. There is throughout Galilee 
and in Jerusalem a vaguely connected number of 
believers in Jesus. These know, in more or less 
detail, the kind of witness that is expected of them 
before the world, a manifestation that, once realized, 
would mark them out from the world more plainly. 
than Jew from Roman. They are bound together 
by this unity of character, which, once attained, 
will be the presence of the Kingdom of God to each 
one. Their leaders are eleven of their Lord’s in- 
timates, chosen by Him as teachers and preachers 
of His word. For outward helps they have the 
institutions of Judaism, with the baptism of John ; 
the continual remembrance of Christ through pray- 
ing in His name, and in the prayer He had given ; 
and in the communion of the Lord’s Supper. 

But in the Acts and the Epistles we meet with a 
development of organization arising chiefly out of 
local necessities. Whilst remaining Jews and at- 
tending worship at the Temple (Ac 3}), the disciples 
gradually became more conscious of the necessity of 
something in the nature of a separate community. 
Meetings of sympathizers, which were also open to 
any who would come (1 Co 14”), were planned, and 
since they could not be held in the synagogues (Ac 
6°), private houses were used (Ac 2# 5% 187, Ro 16°, 
1 Co 16%, Col 4°). Here were held gatherings for 
common prayer, for the breaking of bread, for 
Apostolic teaching and fellowship (Ac 2#), and 
for the moral edification of those present. As the 
first community at Jerusalem increased in numbers, 
it was found to be necessary to organize a group 
of helpers for the distribution of charity and the 
general ministrations (diaxoviac, Ro 127, 1 Co 125) of 
almonry (Ac 6'*), though for the full ‘work of the 
ministry ’ other gifts and opportunities would enter 
in (Eph 4”). The Apostles continued to spend them- 
selves in preaching and in prayer; and as they 
needed assistance in these, they would naturally 
turn to their ‘helps’ (1 Co 12*5), those ‘men of good 
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report, full of the Spirit and of wisdom’ (Ac 6*), who 
would thus, by giving occasional instruction and 
Fier guidance, become practising ministers of 
the word, though their almonry would remain the 
distinctive duty of these ‘deacons,’ and the key to 
their expected morality (1 Ti 3°*:), especially during 
the ee period of Apostolic communion (Ac 2* %), 

The Church still consisted of those called dis- 
ciples, but slowly it assumed a more visible mem- 
bership. Baptism became the recognized entrance ; 
baptism ‘into the name of Christ’ (Ac 238 816 10% 
19°, Ro 6°, Gal 3?7)—in St. Paul’s thought a 
spiritual cleansing (1 Co 6"), a mystical burial 
before the rising of the new life (Col 2”). Each 
member was to offer sacrifices of praise and thanks 
(He 13%), might teach (Ja 31), and pray with im- 
mediate access to God (Eph 3”), and would receive 
direct illumination (Jn 1°, 1Jn 27’). Each was a 
temple of the Holy Spirit (1 Co 6), and was to 
be given up entirely (mentally, physically, and 
spiritually) to God (Ro 12-2), unto a renewed life 
of righteousness and holiness (Eph 4%). Their 
common name steadily underwent changes that 
marked a more organized body. From ‘ disciples,’ 
the followers and learners of Jesus, they became 
more conscious of mutual bonds of faith and con- 
secration, so that ddedpoi (‘brothers’) better de- 
scribed them (Ac 2814), since in the fellowship of 
Christ they had abolished the demarcations of 
nation, wealth, position, and sex (Gal 378, Col 3"), 
and had laine to that kinship which is as close as 
that of mother and brethren (Lk 874). Afterwards 
the religious sense of the brotherhood led them to a 
new name for the members, of dyco. (‘ the saints’), 
those who are striving after holiness (1 Co 1*, Ro 
1’). They are already looked upon as a school, 
a sect, a party (atpeors) by outsiders (Ac 245 14 282), 
so that these first communities of ‘the holy ones’ 
were being welded together openly. Their govern- 
ment was not sacerdotal, the name ‘priest’ oc- 
curring in the NT only when used of the whole 
society (1 P 2°. 9, Rey 1° 5), At their head were 
still the Apostles, strong by their commission from 
Christ (Mt 10?, Lk 61, Mk 314 mars. 67-39), and in- 
creased in numbers through the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, Paul, Barnabas, Matthias, and others 
being added (1 Co 9%, Gal 1”, Ro 167, 1 Th 2°). 
Their faith and zeal had been renewed by the 
vision of the risen Lord (Ac 12!- 2, 1 Co 91 157), and 
in that faith they had wrought wondrous signs of 
their Apostolate (2 Co 12"). But with the growth 
of the membership of the Church, and the forma- 
tion of many isolated congregations, superinten- 
dents or presidents (mpecBirepor) were needed and 
appointed, whose duties soon included that of 
teaching as well as governing the general affairs 
(1 Ti 3? 51”, Tit 19%). Their equivalent title in 
Greek cities would seem to have been ‘ overseers,’ 
‘bishops’ (é€rlcxora, Ph 11, Tit 1’), and their duties 
the same, namely, attending to the poor and the 
sick, helping travelling brethren, exercising dis- 
cipline towards wrong-doers, and the general ad- 
ministration of the community’s business. So that, 
although St. Paul mentions many offices in the 
Church (1 Co 128, Eph 44), two orders only stand 
out clearly in the NT after the Apostles, that of 
the presbyters or elders, and that of the deacons. 
The prophetic office is too nearly allied to the 
Apostolic to be easily distinguished, though Jesus 
speaks of it as of something known universally (Mt 
72 1041 234) ; St. John speaks of the Church as ‘ the 
saints, apostles, and prophets’ (Rev 18% 4); and 
Acts names some (Ac 1127 211° 15%). 

In the organization of the Church, doctrine began 
to be more settled. While Jesus lived, and in His 
own life could show the blessedness of the Kingdom 
of God within, men could not go far astray. But 
afterwards it was necessary to tell of Him, His 
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sayings and doings, His warnings, His ideals, and 
the purpose of His life. The Apostles would ques- 
tion whether the future would guard these truly, 
or add to, alter, or take away. So a body of things 
needful to be taught was collected, and, for the 
Gentile world, the OT added as an introduction to 
the comprehension of Christ. To some such col- 
lection St. Paul alludes in Ro 6!7, 2 Th 2”; but for 
the knowledge of this the whole NT is our only 
source to-day. Thence we gather, besides many 
conflicting modern readings of great doctrines, a 
general agreement as to the practices of the early 
Church. We find them still meeting for a while 
on the Sabbath, the Lord’s day commemorating the 
Resurrection and only later becoming the rest-day. 
At their meetings would be celebrated -the Love- 
Feast, sometimes hardly distinguishable from the 
Lord’s Supper. Here would be the gathering for 
common prayer, of the form of which we know 
nothing, the Epistles quoting no regular prayer, 
referring to no liturgical order, and not even allud- 
ing to the Lord’s Prayer. Afterwards the fund for 
the poorer brethren would be collected (Ac 4*°, Gal 
20, Ro 15%). 

So that which comes to be known by the Greek 
pagan title éxxd\yola, ‘the Church,’ is gradually 
organized. She begins in the mind of Christ, free, 
unlimited, the universal Kingdom of God, with no 
sacred seasons, sanctuaries, or priesthood. But 
her Founder knows that her work is among men, 
and that she must be humanly as well as Divinely 
developed. So the limitations of organized life are 
lightly imposed upon her, not to hinder but to 
increase effectiveness. Still will she cherish the 
liberty to which the past has brought her (Gal 3%), 
and receive both good and evil into her net (Lk 5°, 
2 Ti 2°), for she strives to save all. The outward 
organization develops, but, while we keep to the 
pages of the NT, the spirit of the Church is still 
master of her organization, still looks to the In- 
visible Church, yet to be, of those made perfect, 
where the unrighteous have no piste (1 Co 6° 15%, 
Gal 571, Eph 5°), the assembly of those made perfect 
through love (Ja 2°), the everlasting Kingdom of 
our Lord (2 P 1"), into which the few have already 
entered here upon earth—‘ Theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven’ (Mt 5*-1°, Lk 67°), See also CHURCH. 

LiTERATURE.—For detailed treatment of the Church offices 
and officers, the following may be consulted out of the abundant 
literature on these subjects : Hatch, Organiz. of the Early Chris- 
tian Churches; Lightfoot, Philipp., Dissert. i. (repub. as The 
Christian Ministry), and Galatians, Excursus on ‘ Apostle’; 
Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire; Hort, Ecclesia ; 
Weizsicker, Apost. Age, Eng. tr. vol. ii. bk.5; McGiffert, Chris- 
tianity in the Apost. Age, 645 ff. ; Hausrath, NT’ Times, vol. ii. ; 
Lindsay, Church and Ministry; artt. ‘Apostle,’ ‘Bishop,’ 
‘Baptism’ (esp. pp. 240-242), ‘Church,’ ‘Church Government,’ 
‘Deacon,’ ‘ Lord’s Supper,’ and ‘ Lord’s Day’ in Hastings’ DB. 

EDGAR DAPLYN. 

ORIGINALITY. — It is not surprising that at- 
tempts should have been made to dispute Christ’s 
claim to originality. Under whichever aspect we 
regard His Person, whether we consider Him in 
His historical relations, or contemplate the eternal 
truth revealed in Him, on either side opportunity 
perk itself for disputing the originality of His 

octrine. Under the former aspect this 1s mani- 
festly the case. However fully we may be con- 
vinced of the novelty of the doctrine of the Saviour, 
nobody fancies that that doctrine was without 
historical connexion with what had gone before. 
As in the Saviour’s Person the Divine revealed itself 
in human form, so in His doctrine the Divine truth 
which He had to communicate clothed itself in the 
language and thought of the time in which He lived. 
Though He was the Son of God, He was also the 
child of His own age and people. Though the 
truth that He revealed was eternal, it was ad- 
dressed, in the first instance, to the Peas of the 
country and time in which He lived, and linked 
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itself at countless ponte to the religious ideas anc 
hopes of those who listened to His preaching. And 
under this aspect of the Saviour’s doctrine the ques- 
tion presents itself, whether it may not be sufliciently 
accounted for on the lines of a natural development 
of the religious tendencies of the age in which He 
lived, and whether He has indeed contributed any- 
thing new and original to the religious history of 
the world. 

But, on the other hand, the tendency to empha- 
size the eternal truth revealed in the Person of 
Christ, while it seems to rebut such attempts tc 
reduce His doctrine to the product of the reli- 
gious developments of the age in which He lived, 
may lead indirectly to the challenging of His ori- 
ginality from another side. The religion which 
Christ has founded is recognized as a universal 
religion—a religion destined not for any particular 
people, but for all mankind. As such it must 
appeal to the deepest cravings of the human heart, 
and satisfy those yearnings which had found ex- 
pression in the thoughts and aspirations of the 
teachers who had gone before Him. Christ came 
in the fulness of time. The course of the world’s 
history before Him had been one long preparation 
for the revelation given in His Person. The Spirit 
of God had been at work in the hearts of mankind 
from the beginning, guiding them gradually to the 
truth. The very fact that the truth which Christ 
proclaimed is eternal, may be regarded as a proof 
that He can lay no claim to originality in the 
declaration of it. There had been caniathess anti- 
cipations of it in the teachers who had gone before. 
He did but formulate the truth upon which the 
mind of man had been brooding from the begin- 
ning. ‘Nam res ipsa,’ says Augustine (Retract. 
i. c. 12), ‘que nune Christiana religio nuneupatur, 
erat et apud antiquos, nec defuit ab initio generis 
humani quousque Christus veniret in carne, unde 
vera religio, quee jam erat, ccepit appellari Chris- 
tiana.’ It is easy to understand how, from this 
point of view, arguments might be urged against 
the originality of Christ, in a spirit very different 
from that which animates Augustine in his remark. 
Attempts have been made to prove that the truth 
revealed in Christ had been anticipated by the 
sages and religious teachers who had gone before 
Him. The literature of the ancient world has been 
ransacked to discover parallels to the doctrine of 
Christ. And on the strength of the occasional 

oints of resemblance, which have been thus col- 
ected, between the teaching of the Saviour and 
that of those who have gone before Him, the ori- 
ginality of Christ has been disputed, and His claim 
to be the founder of a new religion denied. 

We propose to consider some of the attempts 
which have thus been made from different sides 
to prove the indebtedness of Christ to those who 
preceded Him, and to discuss the worth of the 
charge of want of originality based upon the evi- 
dence thus adduced. In some of the cases we have 
to consider, it is the question of the originality not 
so much of Christ as of Christianity that 1s in- 
volved, as the Person of Christ is either left out 
of account as a pure piece of fiction, or reduced 
to such mean proportions as rob it of all histori- 
cal significance. But inasmuch as in such cases 
the attempt is made to disprove the originality of 
that religious movement which we, at any rate, 
associate with the Person of Christ, we may fitly 
consider them here, so far, at least, as the criticism 
in question involves the doctrine of the Master as 
distinguished from the Apostles. 

i. Christianity and Greco-Roman thought.— 
Occasional attempts have been made to trace the 
indebtedness of Christianity to Greek and Greeco- 
Roman thought. We do not refer here to the 
endeavours of such men as Hatch and Harnack 
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to prove the influence of Greek philosophy on the 
development of Christian doctrine, but to the much 
more revolutionary tendency of such writers as 
Bruno Bauer and Ernest Havet, who have sought 
to account not only for the development of Christian 
doctrine, but for the origin of Christianity itself, 
upon such lines. 


In his work, Christus und die Cesaren: Der Ursprung des 
Christenthums aus dem rémischen Griechenthum 377, 2nd ed. 
1879), Bauer seriously undertakes to prove that Christisnityis not 
Jewish in its origin, but is really the product of Greco-Roman 
thought. Its birthplace was not Palestine, but the two cities 
in which the blending of East and West took place,—Alexandria 
and Rome. Judaism in its monotheism did but give the skele- 
ton; it was the West that gave the soul. Philo and Seneca 
were its real founders. At Alexandria, Judaism was enriched 
by a combination of the Platonic world of ideas with the 
Heraclitic Logos. Philo made of this Logos a priestly mediator 
who brings the extremes of the Divine and the human into 
relation to one another. Seneca gave to this mediator reality, 
brought him down to earth into touch with men, and made 
him approve himself by suffering. In the picture he has painted 
of the ideal man who would one day arise and fulfil the destiny 
of mankind, he is the real creator of the Christian Messiah. He 
introduced to the masses the wisdom of Greece, with its call to 
self-denial and renunciation of the world, whereby man may 
attain to God-likeness and eternal peace. It was Seneca who 
laid the foundation for Christian Rome. In the contrast which 
he presents between the old law with its formal requirements 
and the new with its higher, more spiritualistic demands, he 
has supplied the theme for the Sermon on the Mount. Many 
of his sayings have been reproduced in the NT, sometimes in 
a manner which conclusively proves the secondariness of the 
Scripture version. It is true that he is never mentioned by 
name in the NT. This Bauer would explain by the fact that 
the NT literature is so late in date that its compilers were 
ignorant of the fact that Seneca was the author of the maxims 
which were current among the society for whom they wrote. 
Still, in some cases the correspondence between the NT parallels 
and the original utterances of Seneca is so close, that Bauer is 
of opinion that the NT authors must have had the writings of 
the Roman sage before them. 

Another factor to which Bauer attaches importance in ac- 
counting for the origin of Christianity, is the influence of the 
political conditions of the time. Despair over the downfall of 
the Republic, which seemed to portend the end of the world, 
awakened the yearning for a new spiritual world. The levelling 
of classes, which followed on the establishment of the Empire, 
begot a faith in human rights and inspired a feeling of mutual 
dependence such as the Republic had never awakened. Further, 
the emperors themselves contributed to the ideal which was 
gradually taking shape in the mind of the age. The Christian 
Saviour and the Roman emperors are both products of the same 
tendency, which sought to sum up the aspirations and immaterial 
goods of antiquity in one personal, all-powerful form. Augustus 
was the prince of peace who healed the wounds of the Civil 
War; Tiberius, the servant of the community; Caligula, the 
god-man and world-judge ; Nero, the philanthropist who dedi- 
cated himself to the service of humanity ; Vespasian caused the 
Jewish oracle, which had called him to be ruler of the world, 
to be carried before his legions; Nerva and his successors gave 
to the Roman world an example of mildness and tranquillity. 
The central figure of the new religion is a composite character 
constructed out of the aspirations and ideals of Greek philosophy 
and various traits borrowed from the occupants of the imperial 
throne, in whom the Roman world recognized the mediators 
between heaven and earth. 


Such are the lines on which Bauer seeks to 
ascribe the origin of Christianity to Greco-Roman 
influence. It is evident that his theory involves 
not only the complete overturn of all but the most 
extreme theories as to the date of the NT litera- 
ture, but also a very different reading of the course 
of profane history from that which has hitherto ob- 
tained. Bauer has no hesitation in setting aside 
the testimony of Tacitus, Suetonius, and the other 
Roman historians. A theory which represents 
Nero in the character of philanthropist, and finds 
in his reign an anticipation of the Messianic blessed- 
ness, makes the strongest demands on our credulity. 
Bauer’s views as to the date of the NT writings are 
wild in the extreme. The Epistles to the Corin- 
thians are a late composition of the 2nd cent. ; the 
Urevangelium is ascribed to the first half of 
Hadrian’s reign; the Apocalypse and Fourth 
Gospel to the time of Marcus Aurelius, the latter 
being an attempt to carry out systematically the 
Gnostic opposition to Judaism. The Jewish ele- 
ment in the NT is persistently denied. The author 
of the Urevangeliwm is ‘an Italian by birth, who 
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was at home in Rome and Alexandria’; the author 
of Matthew, no Jewish Christian, but ‘a Roman 
nourished by Seneca’s spirit.’ Such theories 
justify H. Holtzmann’s characterization of Bauer 
as ‘a critical Herostratus’ (Hinl. in d. NT, p. 
183). If their very wildness calls for no serious 
refutation, it at any rate serves to demonstrate the 
impracticability of the attempt to assign a Hellenic 
origin to Christianity. 

Havet’s work, Le Christianisme et ses Origines, is 
on somewhat similar lines, but much more moderate 
in tone. 


There are, Havet thinks, three elements to be taken into 
account in considering the origin of Christianity, the Hellenic, 
the Jewish, represented by the Prophets and the Psalms, and a 
third which he calls the Galilean, by which he means the senti- 
ments and ideas which developed at first among the turbulent 
population of Galilee under the misery of the Roman dominion, 
and then raised up Jesus, and determined His action and 
destiny, and which gradually spread throughout the great cities 
of the Roman Empire. He admits that Christianity is not to be 
found ‘tout entier’ in Hellenism, but insists, on the other 
hand, that however large may be the share of Galilean Judaism 
in the Christian revolution, far more considerable is that of 
Hellenism in Christianity once it was established. We must 
distinguish, he contends, between the essence and the accident, 
between the Christian spirit and the Christian revolution. The 
Christian revolution came from Judea and Galilee. But the 
Christian spirit is essentially that of Greco-Roman philosophy 
and religion. On the appearance of Christianity it was not the 
faith and wisdom of Hellenism that were absorbed into Judaism, 
but Judaism that was absorbed into the common beliefs of the 
human race. In order to establish this contention, Havet gives 
an exhaustive examination of Hellenic literature from the earliest 
times, making an anthology of all the passages which seem to 
breathe anything of the Christian spirit. In summarizing his 
conclusions, he paints a picture of the heathen world designed to 
show how nearly it approached to Christianity in its beliefs and 
hopes. The heathen believed in the immortality of the soul, in 
the resurrection of the dead, in a future life with punishments 
and rewards, in the existence of gods who were offended by the 
faults of men, in the approaching end of this world and the 
coming of a new one. They had their temples, their altars, 
their prayers, their sacred songs ; while there were not wanting 
among them loftier spirits who held that the divinity desired no 
other temple than the heart of man, nor other worship than the 
practice of virtue. Their moral code breathed the same spirit 
of self-denial as Christianity inculcated ; taught men to despise 
riches, honours, pleasures, yea, happiness itself; inspired an 
abhorrence of sin, a consciousness of our moral infirmity, and a 
passionate longing for salvation; inculcated chastity, alms, 
charity, a horror of war, submission to authority. How is it 
possible, asks Havet, with such a picture before us, to speak of 
Christianity as renewing the face of the earth, or to hail its 
advent as something entirely new and unexpected? He believes 
that the heathen world, if left to itself, would not have remained 
heathen, that its mythology and superstition would gradually 
have vanished, and that the feeling of human fraternity and the 
need of equality and justice would have developed more and 
more and passed into its manners and laws. This natural 
development it was not permitted to pursue. The Judaizers 
precipitated the crisis; the reform was carried through with 
too great haste, with the result that the world, in becoming 
Christian, remained more pagan than if Hellenism had retained 
its mastery. 

While Havet recognizes that Judaism thus played a consider- 
able part in the origin of Christianity, he assigns but little 
importance to the Person of Christ Himself in the movement 
which bore His name. He believes that John the Baptist was 
the principal personage in the religious revolution of which 
Jesus has the honour. Of the life of Jesus Himself we know 
almost nothing. _Havet denies that He claimed to be the 
Christ, and that He was tried before the Sanhedrin and con- 
demned for blasphemy or any religious crime. He did not 
break with Judaism, nor was He the opponent of the Pharisees 
in the way He is represented in the Gospels. He was a Jew, 
ardent to fanaticism, a Galilean zealot who had inflamed the 
people of His country, and, in the end, so agitated Jerusalem 
itself that the Jewish authorities, whom He had compromised, 
handed Him over to the Roman police, by whom He was put to 
death as a disturber of the peace. At the moment of His death, 
that which we call Christianity had no existence. He was Him- 
self a Christian only in His manner of feeling ; otherwise He was 
a pure Jew, and there is neither word nor act in His life that 
is not thoroughly Jewish. He introduced no new dogma or 
practice. He had no conception of the Trinity, or the Incarna- 
tion, or other mysteries,—no idea of Church or Sacraments. It 
was not till after His death that some began to ask, ‘Was He 
not the Christ ?’, and the thought once started gained currency. 
In order to give the suggestion any plausibility, it was necessary 
to combine with it the belief that this Jesus who had perished 
miserably had been raised up from the dead to enter on a life 
of glory. If Jesus was the Christ, then all was not finished. 
He must reappear. He must come again as the Christ on the 
clouds of heaven to destroy this wicked world and restore Israel. 
The hope thus cherished was converted into actual fact. The 
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step was taken from the thought, ‘He must rise again,’ to the 
belief, ‘He has risen.’ The news spread among the Jewish com- 
munities scattered throughout the Roman Empire, and from 
them to the Roman world in the midst of which they lived, that 
the Christ, who was to come to inaugurate the kingdom of the 
God of the Jews in place of that of the Romans, had actually 
appeared, that He had been crucified, and had risen from 
the dead, and was to reappear to destroy the sinners, and 
to raise up from the dead all the righteous, and reunite them 
in an eternal life with those who were still alive. With faith in 
Christ and His resurrection, the Gentile converts to the new 
faith accepted also the worship of the one God alone, and the 
denial of idolatry ; while in their turn they set aside, in the name 
of Christ, the more repugnant elements of Judaism, particularly 
circumcision. This purified Judaism purified itself more and 
more as it spread among the Gentiles, and became permeated 
by the spirit of Greek philosophy. The two spirits came in time 
to be confounded. 

Such is Havet’s account of the origin of Chris- 
tianity. Although his theories are not so extreme 
as those of Bauer, his attempt to assign Hellenic 
culture as the main source from which Christianity 
has sprung serves, equally with Bauer’s, to illus- 
trate to what desperate expedients such a theory is 
reduced in order to give itself even some measure 
of plausibility. Both essays result in the attempt to 
explain Christianity without the Person of Christ ; 
for though Havet does not, like Bauer, deny the 
existence of Christ altogether, there are few Chris- 
tians who will recognize, in the Jewish fanatic whom 
he presents to us, the Saviour whom they worship. 
We must allow to both authors—to Havet especi- 
ally—a certain merit, in so far as they demonstrate 
how well Greek thought had prepared the soil for 
the seeds of Christian truth. As contributions to 
the study of the early history of the Christian 
Church and the development of Christian doctrine, 
their works may prove of value ; but as accounts of 
the origin of Christianity itself, we cannot assign to 
them any worth (Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. 
tr. i. 52f.). They virtually recognize the imprac- 
ticability of any attempt to trace the indebtedness 
of the historical Jesus to Hellenic culture. What- 
ever parallels they may bring forward to any of the 
recorded utterances of Jesus, they make no attempt 
to show in what way He could have been brought 
into contact with the literature from which He is 
supposed to have derived inspiration. Only by 
critical theories regarding the Gospels which would 
deprive them of all historical worth, can they find 
room to introduce that Hellenic influence which 
they seek to trace. 4 

ii. Christianity and Buddhism.—From the side 
of Buddhism, also, attacks have been made on the 
originality of Christianity. It is an undoubted 
fact, that long before the Christian era Buddhist 
doctrine had penetreted to distant regions, and the 
possibility of the indebtedness of the Christian 
Gospels to the Buddha legend is not so remote 
as to be dismissed without careful consideration. 
Various attempts have been made to prove that 
much of the material in the Gospel narratives may 
be traced to Buddhist sources—notably by Bunsen, 
Seydel, Lillie, and more recently by Stix, Pfleiderer, 
and van den Bergh van Eysinga (for titles of works 
see below in list of Literature). Among the earlier 
group of writers, Seydel is generally recognized to 
be the most scholarly; and we may devote our 
attention chiefly to him. In his book, Das Evan- 
gelium Jesu in seinen Verhdltnissen zu Buddha- 
sage und Buddha-lehre, he endeavours to construct 
a ‘ Buddhist-Christian Gospel Harmony’ by draw- 
ing up a list of the parallels that may be traced 
between the two religions. 

In all, Seydel collects 51 such parallels, which he proceeds to 
arrange in 3 groups. In the first he places those resemblances 
which may be accidental; in the second, those cases in which 
we are forced to conclude that there has been borrowing on one 
side or the other. The third group contains parallels in which 
it is clear not only that there has been borrowing, but on which 
side the borrowing has taken place. This last group contains 


only five parallels, and in each case Seydel concludes that the 
verdict must be given in favour of Buddhism. They are as 


follows :—{1) the presentation of the infant Jesus in the Temple, 
compared with that of Buddha; (2) the fast of Jesus and of 
Buddha ; (3) the pre-existence of Jesus and of Buddha; (4) the 
fig-tree as the place of Buddha’s first conversion, compared with 
Jesus’ interview with Nathanael (Jn 146ff-); (5) the question of 
the disciples regarding the man who was born blind (Jn 92), 
which seems to imply a former state of existence whose sinful- 
ness might account for present affliction. The verdict in favour 
of Buddhism in this third group of parallels strengthens the 

robability that in the second group also it is Christianity that 
is the debtor. In this group the number of parallels runs to 23, 
12 of which Seydel regards as of greater cogency than the rest. 
Among the Gospel facts which he introduces in this first division 
of his second group may be mentioned the annunciation to Mary, 
the gifts to the newborn child, the temptation, and the Beati- 
tudes. Lastly, even in the first group of 23 parallels, which 
Seydel admits may be wholly accidental, he believes that in view 
of the conclusions reached by an examination of the two other 
groups, there is a possibility that in at least 15 cases the Gospels 
may have been subject to Buddhist influence. 

To account for the presence of so much material in the Gospels 
borrowed from: Buddhist sources, Seydel formulates the hypo- 
thesis that, in addition to the two sources generally recognized 
as underlying the Synoptic Gospels—the collection of Sayings, 
and the original Mark—there must also have existed a third 
source, a poetic-apocalyptic Gospel, in which the Christian 
material must have been worked up after the pattern of the 
Buddhist Gospels, with the incorporation of much that was 
derived from Buddhist sources. This poetic source was used 
by all the Synoptists and by the Fourth Evangelist as well. 
That it has been lost is to be explained by the fact that the 
available material which it afforded had been incorporated in 
the Gospels, whose more historical form and genuine Christian 
doctrine caused the early poetical work to be quite forgotten. 


Seydel claims a certain apologetic value for his 
investigations. If he has shaken our faith in much 
in the Gospel narratives which he has shown to be 
derived from Buddhism, we may comfort ourselves, 
he thinks, with the reflexion that those features in 
the life of Jesus to which he has found no analogy 
in Buddhist tradition,—such, e¢.g., as the Passion 
and certain fundamental doctrines and personal 
characteristics of Jesus,—are thus indirectly con- 
firmed. In what remains after we have taken away 
what may be traced to Buddhism, we have a kernel 
of historical fact which is unassailable. 

When we turn to examine the various parallels 
upon which Seydel bases his contention, we find 
that the resemblance between the Christian and 
the Buddhist material is frequently exaggerated ; 
that but little attention is paid to the underlying 
difference between the two sides, which in many 
cases is much more striking than the apparent re- 
semblance ; and that, even where the resemblance 
is strongest, Seydel has not made out his case, viz., 
that the fact which he instances from the Gospels is 
so unintelligible on Christian premises, that borrow- 
ing from an external source is the only feasible 
explanation. We shall endeavour to justify this 
contention in the case of the five parallels upon 
which Seydel lays the greatest stress. 


(1) The Presentation in the Temple. Here Seydel’s point is 
that such presentation of the infant Jesus was not required, 
and that Luke’s appeal to the Law (223) is a mere device to in- 
troduce an incident borrowed from a foreign source. We admit 
that it was not necessary that the infant should be presented in 
person on the occasion of its being ransomed ; but we have only 
to read the account of the presentation of the infant Buddha, 
which Seydel thinks may have suggested this incident, with its 
description of how 100,000 gods drew the waggon which bore 
him, of how the earth trembled as he entered the temple, of 
how the images of the gods left their places to throw themselves 
at his feet, to convince ourselves that among the various motives 
which might be assigned for the departure from the strict letter 
of the Law in the case of Jesus, a more unlikely one could hardly 
be conceived than a desire to institute a parallel with this fan- 
tastic story, to which the simple Gospel narrative offers the 
most striking contrast. 

(2) Seydel finds the 40 days’ fast of Jesus in the wilderness in- 
explicable in view of the contrast He Himself drew between His 
own conduct and the asceticism practised by John the Baptist, 
and suggests that this incident is borrowed from the example of 
Buddha. But if any parallel at all is required, we do not need 
to go so far afield. The 40 days’ fast of Moses (Ex 34°8, Dt 99) and 
that of Elijah (1 K 198) at once suggest themselves as parallels 
which do not take us beyond the limits of Jewish history. 

(3) Seydel finds a parallel to Christ’s words to the Jews, 
‘Before Abraham was, I am’ (Jn 858), in Buddha’s assertion of 
his pre-existence. But the resemblance at once disappears 
when we realize what is the kind of pre-existence Buddha 
claims for himself,—not like that of the Johannine Logos who 
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has been with God from the beginning (Jn 11f), but that of a 
being who has undergone countless different forms of incarna- 
tion. 

(4) It was while sitting under the Bodhi-tree, which was a 
kind of fig-tree, that Gautama attained Budda-hood, and im- 
mediately thereafter converted two brothers, who became his 
first disciples. Seydel finds a parallel to this in the words of 
Jesus to Nathanael, ‘When thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw 
thee’ (Jn 148). But beyond the facts that a fig-tree and a dis- 
ciple are mentioned in both cases, there is no resemblance 
between them. It was not Jesus, but Nathanael, who was sitting 
under the fig-tree; there is no suggestion of the ‘enlighten- 
ment’ of Jesus; and the disciple in connexion with whom the 
fig-tree is mentioned was not, as in Buddha’s case, the first who 
was called. 

(5) The question of the disciples with regard to the man who 
was born blind, ‘ Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind?’ (Jn 92) is brought forward by Seydel as 
implying belief in the Buddhist doctrine of re-birth, according to 
which we are punished here for sins committed in a former state 
of existence. But the doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul 
was not unknown to the Jews (cf. Wis 820), and it is ques- 
tionable, further, whether even this doctrine is necessary to 
explain the question of the disciples. They may have been 
thinking of some sin committed in the womb (cf. Gen 2522), or 
may have regarded the blindness of the man as punishment in 
anticipation of the sins he would commit (cf. B. Weiss in Meyer’s 
Kommentar, ad loc.). 

These are the parallels upon which, as has been 
said, Seydel lays the chief stress. He admits him- 
self that the force of the other analogies depends, 
in great measure, upon the verdict we pass upon 
the evidence afforded by these five parallels, which 
constitute his third group. And if, as we have 
endeavoured to show, he has not made good his 
case in these instances, much of the force of his 
argument is gone. As to his hypothesis of the 
existence of a poetic-apocalyptic Gospel imbued 
with Buddhist doctrine, there is absolutely no proof 
for the existence of such a document. Seydel can 
bring forward no particle of evidence to support his 
hypothesis. He merely invents this fictitious Gospel 
to supply the lack of historical connexion between 
Buddhism and Christianity, the want of which is 
one of the strongest objections to his theory. 

As remarked above, attempts have been made 
more recently by Pfleiderer and van den Bergh van 
Eysinga to trace Buddhist influence on the Gospel 
narratives. Among the parallels which the latter 
finds specially important, may be mentioned Simeon 
in the Temple, the twelve-year-old Jesus, the bap- 
tism of Jesus, the temptation, the blessing of the 
mother of Jesus (Lk 11%’), the widow’s mite, the 
walking on the sea, the Samaritan woman at the 
well, and the world conflagration. Pfleiderer does 
not descend so much into detail, but groups his 
parallels together under general heads, such as 
Christ as Son of God, as miraculous Saviour, as victor 
over Satan, as King of kings, ete. With regard to 
these more recent works, the same criticism applies 
as in the case of Seydel. Many of the suggested 
parallels, when closely examined, prove much less 
striking than appeared at first sight ; and even where 
the resemblance is closest, a much more natural ex- 
planation can usually be given of the feature in 
question on the Christian side than the adapta- 
tion of Buddhist material. And due consideration 
should here be given to the fact to which Oldenberg 
has called attention (TALZ, 1905, No. 3), that the 
Buddhist literature which is drawn upon to supply 
these parallels to Christianity is so extensive, so in- 
finitely rich in legendary lore, that the wonder would 
rather be if we did not find occasional points of 
resemblance between the Buddhist narratives and 
those parts of the NT which deal with a similar 
sphere of life. Finally, while we must admit in the 
abstract the possibility of Buddhist influence upon 
Western culture, the fact remains that we have no 
historical evidence of the spread of Buddhist ideas 
to the regions in which Christianity had its origin 
till a much later time. Clement of Alexandria is 
the first who mentions Buddha by name. In this 


connexion we may quote the words of Max Miiller 
(India, what it can teach us? p. 279): 
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‘That there are startling coincidences between Buddhism and 
Christianity cannot be denied, and it must likewise be admitted 
that Buddhism existed at least 400 years before Christianity. I 
go even further, and should feel extremely grateful if anybody 
would point out to me the historical channels through which 
Buddhism had influenced early Christianity. I have been looking 
for such channels all my life, but hitherto I have found none. 
What I have found is that for some of the most startling coin- 
cidences there are historical antecedents on both sides, and if 
we once know these antecedents, the coincidences become far 
less startling. If I do find, in certain Buddhist works, doctrines 
identically the same as in Christianity, so far from being fright- 
ened, I feel delighted, for surely truth is not the less true 
because it is believed by the majority of the human race.’ 

ii. Christianity and Judaism.—When we come 
to consider the relation of Christianity to Judaism, 
we feel that the case is very different from what it 
was in the above instances. There the possibility 
of contact between Christianity and those influences 
to which its indebtedness was alleged was remote. 
Here we are in the line of direct historical con- 
nexion. The roots of Christianity go deep down 
into Jewish soil. Christ was a Jew by birth and 
education. His whole thought and teaching were 
cast in Jewish moulds. The very title He bears— 
the Christ—is meaningless apart from the back- 
ground of Jewish history in which it had its origin. 
If we claim originality for Him, we recognize that 
originality does not mean an entirely new start, 
the severance of all the links which bind the new 
Teacher to the religious development of the nation 
to which He belongs. Such originality is an idle 
figment of the imagination. It never has existed ; 
it never can exist. If the original teacher is to be 
a teacher at all, if he is to exercise any influence 
upon the men he addresses, then he must live in 
close contact with them and link on his doctrine to 
the beliefs and hopes which they cherish. So it 
was with Christ. He may be the world’s Teacher, 
but He spoke first of all to His fellow-countrymen 
in Galilee and Judea, and He used the modes of 
thought and speech familiar to them. He preached 
in their synagogues and taught in their streets like 
the Rabbis of His own day. That there was a 
certain novelty in His manner of preaching is 
proved by the astonishment with which the people 
listened to it (Mk 1” 67). But was the content 
essentially different from that of the preachers of 
His own day, or that of the prophets of old? Had 
He any new doctrine to communicate? Or was 
He, as ie been alleged by modern Jewish scholars, 
merely a teacher who gave expression to the best 
Jewish thought of His time? 

We proceed to consider more closely some of the 
different elements in the Jewish religion to which 
Christ’s indebtedness is alleged to be so great as to 
detract from His originality. 

(1) The Old Testament.—There can be no ques- 
tion as to Christ’s obligations to the OT. ow 
much He was influenced by it in His personal life 
is shown by the frequency of His quotations from 
it. He seems to live in it. Parallels from it 
suggest themselves at every turn. In critical 
moments of His life His thoughts find natural 
expression in OT quotation. So it was at the 
temptation (Mt 447%), at the cleansing of the 
Temple (Mk 112”), even when He hung upon the cross 
(154). He recognized its authority in religious 
matters. He appealed to it in defence of His own 
conduct (275f), e quoted it in condemnation of 
the Pharisees (7% 13), and in refutation of the 
Sadducees (12”4f-). He claimed that He came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil the Law and the Prophets 
(Mt 517). And when He was asked by the rich young 
man what he must do to inherit eternal life, instead 
of imparting to him any new doctrine, He simply 
referred him to the commandments (Mk 10"). 

In view of the attitude Christ thus takes up to 
the OT, and of His avowed intention of fulfilling 
the Law and the Prophets, we should expect to 
find great affinity between His doctrine and that of 
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the OT. Is this affinity so great as to detract 
from our Lord’s originality? It is alleged by some 
that it is. Nay, it has aon questioned, indeed, 
not only whether Jesus has made any new contri- 
bution to the religious and moral teaching of the 
OT, but whether Fle even desired to do so (so B, 
Weiss, Leben Jesu, i. 274). There is hardly a 
feature in the teaching of Christ, it is maintained, 
to which there is not a parallel in the OT. The 
constant theme of His preaching, the Kingdom of 
God, is so manifestly not novel, that He assumes 
familiarity with it on the part of His hearers, and 
never even explains what He means by it. His 
work as a Prophet, sent to announce the coming of 
this Kingdom and to call men to repentance, was 
evidently nothing novel. The very words by which 
the preaching of Christ is introduced by Mk. (1%) 
are practically the same as Mt. uses to describe 
the appearance of John the Baptist (Mt 3"). The 
God whom Christ reveals is no new God, but the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob (Mk 12°), 
the God of Israel (Mt 15%, Mk 12”). The Father- 
hood of God, upon which so much emphasis is laid 
as the most fundamental] and distinctively character- 
istic doctrine of Christianity, is taught in the OT. 
The trust in this Father which Christ seeks to 
inspire already finds most. beautiful expression in 
the Psalms. The new commandment of love which 
Christ ineuleates is so far from being new, that He 
Himself formulates it on occasion in language 
borrowed from the OT (Mk 12%), Not even the 
widening of the circle of those whom we are re- 
quired to love, so as to make it embrace our enemy 
as well as our neighbour, goes beyond the teaching 
of the OT (Ex 234, Pr 20” 24 952t-), How, it is 
asked, can originality be claimed for the teaching 
of Christ, when He Himself takes His stand upon 
the OT and recognizes its authority; when He 
claims to reveal no other God than the God of the 
OT, and to continue the work of the Law and the 
Prophets ; when we find that even those which are 
regarded as the most characteristic doctrines of 
Christianity have been forestalled in the OT ? 

To this it may be replied, that while it is true 
that Christ generally recognizes the authority of 
the OT, and appeals to it at times quite in the 
manner of the scribes, still His attitude towards 
it is one of freedom and independence. He dis- 
criminates between the various parts of it, and 
leaves aside much that does not appeal to Him. 
In spite of what He says in the Sermon on the 
Mount about fulfilling the Law and the Prophets, 
He does not hesitate in that same sermon to set up 
His own authority in opposition to the teaching of 
the Law. He freely criticises the Mosaic law of 
divorce (Mk 107"), and on the question of Sabbath 
observance not only exercises a freedom which 
scandalized His contemporaries, but claims to be 
invested with authority on the question (Mk 2”). 
By His doctrine that that only couid defile a man 
which affected his heart, He brushes aside the 
whole Leyvitical legislation as to cleanness, and 
raises the question from the region of the physical 
to that of the ethical. 

It is true, indeed, that most of the elements of 
Christian doctrine may be found scattered through- 
out the OT. But they are found side by side with 
much else which Christ has rejected, and which, 
in juxtaposition with them, prevents them from 
having the eee they acquire in Christi- 
anity. That God is represented at times in the 
OT as a Father, ¢.9., is perfectly true. But the 
distinguishing feature in Christ’s designation of 
Him as such, as compared with that of the OT, is 
that with Christ Father is the characteristic title 
for God, and He is never represented under any 
aspect that is inconsistent with His Fatherhood ; 
whereas in the OT Father is only one, and not 
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even the prevailing one, among various other titles 
for God, and God is represented at times under 
very different aspects. It is the same with the 
various other elements of Christian doctrine that 
have been found in the OT. They receive a new 
meaning from the place Christ gives them, the 
importance He assigns to them, and the consist- 
ency with which He insists on them. That God 
looks not upon the outward conduct but upon the 
heart, was a truth known to the OT writers no less 
than to Christ; but it is Christ who first consist- 
ently follows it out to its logical conclusions. 
That we should love our enemies is a doctrine that 
had been taught even in the OT; yet how much 
there is in the OT that breathes an entirely differ- 
ent spirit! When we put, not isolated utterances 
of Christ and of the OT, but the doctrine of Christ 
as a whole and the OT as a whole, side by side, 
then, in spite of the fact that we can trace the 
roots of Christianity down into Jewish soil and 
can find OT forecasts of much that appears in the 
teaching of Christ, the conviction is forced upon us 
that this doctrine of Christ as a whole, by the 
consistently lofty spirituality of its tone, by the 
inner coherence and harmony of its various parts 
in spite of the unsystematic form in which it was 
delivered, by its indifference to much which held a 
high place in the Jewish religion, is a new creation 
as age with the OT upon which it is based. 
We feel too that only a mind of the highest origin- 
ality could have evolved out of a religion in which 
there was much that was imperfect and unspiritual, 
a system so pure and lofty as that which we have in 
the Christian religion. 

(2) Later Judaism.—But it is not to the OT 
alone that Christ’s indebtedness is alleged. There 
are later developments of Judaism which are said 
to have exercised marked influence upon Him. It 
has been the custom to regard Christ’s position as 
one of pure antagonism to the prevailing religious 
tendencies of His time, and to represent Him as 
standing in such irreconcilable opposition to the 
teaching of the Rabbinical schools that there can 
be no question of His being influenced by them, 
save in the way of being repelled. But in spite of 
the attitude of opposition that Christ took up to 
the religious authorities of His day, there was, it is 
alleged, much affinity between them. Like the 
Rabbis, He preached in the synagogues and taught 
in the market-places. Like them, He gathered a 
group of asics round Him who called Him Master, 
and whom He sought specially to instruct. His 
manner of teaching is modelled on theirs. He 
delights in aphorism. He makes frequent use of 
illustration and example. It is from them that 
He has derived the parabolic method of instruction 
which is so characteristic a feature of His teaching. 
But not merely the form of His teaching, the 
matter also is in many cases similar to that of the 
Rabbis. 

Many striking parallels to Christ’s sayings have been found in 
Rabbinical literature. Hillel summed up the whole Law in the 
words, ‘ What thou wouldst not have done to thee, do not that 
to others.’ He bade men not judge their neighbour till they 
came into his place. ‘Raise not thyself above others.’ ‘If 
thou art where no men are, show thyself a man.’ ‘Be among 
the pupils of Aaron, who loved peace and pursued peace, who 
loved all creatures and guided them tothe Law.’ ‘Be not 
as servants who minister to their masters upon condition of 
receiving a reward.’ ‘Do God’s will as if it were thy will, that 
He may do thy will as if it were His will.’ ‘Let your neighbour’s 
honour be as dear to you as your own.’ Such are some of the 
more striking sayings of the Jewish Rabbis, which seem to 
breathe as pure a religious spirit as the teaching of Christ. 
Even the prayer which Christ taught His disciples, we are told, 
is but a shortened form of some of the older prayers of the 
Jewish Liturgy. Itis true that in a great many cases the 
Rabbinical literature in which we find these parallels to the say- 
ings of Christ dates from the 2nd cent. a.p.; and Christian 
apologists have endeavoured to' make the most of the fact, 
suggesting that if there is any borrowing, the indebtedness can- 
not rest on the side of Christ. But that argument would he 
yalid only if it were shown that there was any possibility of the 
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literature in question having been influenced by Christian 
thought. But there is no such possibility. The Christian and 
the Jewish literature, as Renan (Life of Jesus, ch. v.) says, had 
scarcely any influence on one another before the 13th century. 
Though these parallels are from a literature which was compiled 
at a date later than the appearance of Christ, they are them- 
selves older than Christ, and represent a purely Jewish develop- 
ment of thought. 


One may dismiss this evidence against the origin- 
ality of Christ in the words of Wellhausen (Z/G‘?), 
‘Jewish scholars think that all that Jesus said is 
found in the Talmud. Yes, all, and a good deal 
more. II\éoy fuicv mavrés. The originality of 
Jesus consists in this, that He had the feeling for 
what was true and.eternal amid a chaotic mass of 
rubbish, and that He enunciated it with the greatest 
emphasis.’ No doubt there are occasional parallels 
to the words of Christ to be found in the Talmud, 
but there is a vast amount in the Talmud to which 
no parallel can be found in the preaching of Christ, 
for it falls lamentably short of the lofty spiritual 
tone which characterizes every utterance of the 
Saviour. Even if it be the case that we can find 
something corresponding to every clause of the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Jewish Liturgy, it might still 
be maintained that there was originality in select- 
ing precisely these petitions and bringing them 
together in such a brief and simple prayer. But 
indeed we are not much concerned to defend the 
originality of the Lord’s Prayer. Christ’s object 
was not to teach His disciples some new form of 

rayer, but to give expression to the deepest long- 
ings of the human heart ; and it would be strange 
if these cravings had not already found utterance 
in some measure in the prayers of His fellow- 
countrymen. When we turn to the parallels which 
have been traced between sayings of Christ and 
quotations from the Jewish Rabbis, it will be found, 
on examination, that in many cases they are not so 


striking as they appear at first sight. For instance, 
the saying of Hillel which has been often quoted 
as an anticipation of the Golden Rule of Christ 


really falls far short of it. Hillel merely warns us 
against doing to others what we would not that 
they should do to us, One might conform to that 
maxim on grounds of selfishness. At best it re- 
quires only that we do noevil. But Christ’s maxim 
is positive. It insists not merely that we do no 
evil, but that we do good, and can be carried out 
only by one who has his heart full of love for his 
brother. And, further, with regard to the parallels 
that are drawn between the sayings of Christ and 
the words of the Rabbis, we must ask what place 
the quotations occupy in the respective writings 
from which they are taken. Quotations from the 
Talmud which have a striking resemblance to some 
words of Christ may prove, when we consider the 
context in which they occur, to bear a different 
meaning from what they assume when put into 
qe open bon with similar words of Christ, or may 
ose a great deal of the impressiveness whic 
attaches to them when regarded as isolated utter- 
ances. Upon the whole, we conclude that little 
weight is to be placed upon the occasional parallels 
which have been found in the words of the Jewish 
Rabbis to sayings of Christ. The general spirit 
of the Rabbinical teaching is very different from 
Christ’s. When sayings are found which seem 
to approach to the teaching of Christ, they are 
rather to be regarded as isolated utterances which 
rise for the moment above the general level of 
Rabbinical theology. 

There is another branch of late Jewish literature 
which, it is alleged, has had a marked influence 
upon Christ, and from which He is said to have 
derived many of His leading ideas, viz. the series 
of Messianic-Apocalyptic writings in which the 
hopes and aspirations of later Judaism found ex- 
pression. 
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There are numerous points of contact between the teach- 
ing of Christ and the literature in question. His eschatology, 
€.g., is said to be almost entirely drawn from this source. Cer- 
tainly the expectation of His second coming was a novel idea, 
as it presupposed a want of success on His first appearance 
which had not been anticipated by any of the later Apocalyptic 
writers. But otherwise, for the most part, He simply accepts 
the general eschatological programme which they had outlined. 
The sharp contrast in which the present age (4 aay obcos, Lk 168 
2034, Mt 1232; 6 zopds obros, Lk 1830) and the future (6 widy 6 uidrwy, 
Mt 1222; 6 widy 6 2px ouevos, Lk 1830) are set to one another, the in- 
auguration of the new era by the miraculous intervention of 
God, who is to bring in the Kingdom of God with power, the 
belief that the Kingdom thus to be set up is to come down 
from heaven, whence also is to come the agent to whom is en- 
trusted its establishment, the series of dire calamities which are 
to herald the approach of the new era, the great judgment 
scene and resurrection of the dead with which it is to be ushered 
in,—all these familiar features of Christ’s eschatology are to be 
found in the writings referred to. In painting the blessedness 
of heaven and the torments of hell, Christ uses the colours 
which the Apocalyptic writers have prepared, — Abraham’s 
bosom, the great banquet, eating bread and drinking wine in 
the Kingdom of God, the furnace of fire and the outer darkness, 
Again, the Messianic hope which Christ cherished was largely in- 
fluenced by the expectation which had found expression in the 
Apocalyptic literature. There was much, indeed, that was sen- 
suous in the expectation of those writers which could not appeal 
to Christ, and which He put aside. But under their hands the 
Messianic hope of the OT writers had undergone a transforma- 
tion which prepared the way for the more spiritual conception 
of Christianity. They had widened its scope so as to make it 
embrace not only the nation but the world; they had detached 
it from earthly political ideas, and raised it to the realm of 
the supermundane; they had deepened and developed that 
tendency to individualism which had begun to show itself in the 
later writings of the OT. In these respects they had prepared 
the way for Christ, and in much of His teaching He was in sym- 
pathy with the aims, and did but develop the doctrines, of the 
Apocalyptic writers of later Judaism. 


One might admit the truth of most of what is 
thus said, without in any way detracting from the 
originality of Christ. It is no disparagement to 
that originality, as we have seen, to recognize that 
Christ stands in close and vital connexion with 
those who have preceded Him, and uses the modes 
of thought and speech which they have made 
familiar. Whether, indeed, the connexion be- 
tween the Messianic views of Christ and those 
of later Judaism is as close as has been suggested, 
is a question upon which there is a difference of 
opinion. Baldensperger answers in the affirmative, 
maintaining that we must no longer regard Juda- 
ism as the dark background against which Chris- 
tianity stands out as something quite different, 
but rather as a preparatory stage on the way to 
Christianity. He lays special stress upon the 
transcendent character of its Messianism as an 
advance towards the spiritualism of Christianity 
(Die messian. -apocalyp. Hoffnungen des Juden- 
thums, 1903, p. 232). This view of the relation 
of Christianity to later Judaism has not been ac- 
cepted by other authorities. Wellhausen finds in 
Christianity rather a protest against the prevail- 
ing tendency of Judaism (Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 
p. 98). So also Bousset (Jesu Predigt in threm 
Gegensatz zum Judenthum, 1892), who has enumer- 
ated a number of points in which the teaching of 
Christ is in direct conflict with the spirit of later 
Judaism. In view of this difference of opinion, 
it is evident that no very strong case has been 
made out to prove Christ’s indebtedness to the 
later Jewish Apocalyptic writings. That He used 
the eschatological data and many of the modes of 
thought which are to be found in this literature, 
may be readily admitted. But beyond that, His 
general line of thought must have been little in 
sympathy with its spirit. There is a wide gulf 
between the transcendence of later Jewish Mes- 
sianism, which is sometimes coarse and sensuous, 
and the spirituality of the Messianic hopes of 
Christ. Many of the most marked characteristics 
of later Judaism, as Bousset points out, its with- 
drawal of God from the world, its asceticism, its 
world-weariness and lack of interest in the present 
and yearning for the future, are directly opposed 
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to the spirit of the Saviour’s teaching. In view 
of these and other points of difference between the 
doctrine of Christ and the tendencies of later Juda- 
ism, it seems rash to attempt to trace the origin 
of Christianity to a system of doctrine to which, 
in spite of certain superficial points of resemblance, 
it stands in deep and radical opposition. 

(3) Essenism.— Attempts have frequently been 
made to connect Christ with the Essenes, and to 
account for many of the characteristic features of 
His doctrine by deriving them from the practices 
of this sect. But no evidence has been brought 
forward to prove that Christ had any connexion 
with them. It is true He never refers to them, 
while He frequently denounces the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. But that fact may be easily explained 
by the smallness and retiring character of the sect. 
Ginsburg (Hssenes, p. 24) argues that every Jew 
had to belong to one of the three parties, Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes, into which the Jews were 
divided at the time of Christ, and that Christ would 
naturally associate Himself with the Essenes as 
most congenial to His nature ; but as his premises 
are quite unsupported, his conclusion has no weight 
whatever. The only valid ground upon which any 
plausible case may be made out in favour of the 
view that Christ had some connexion with the 
Essenes is, that there are several points in which 
His doctrine bears a considerable resemblance to 
theirs. Among these points of resemblance the 
following may be noted: prohibition of oaths, ex- 
altation of poverty, simplicity of life, celibacy (Mt 
19"), feeling of brotherhood issuing in mutual ser- 
vice. But most of these features merely represent 
the high moral tone which obtains on both of the 
sides thus compared, and no direct connexion is 
required to account for the resemblance. On the 
other hand, there are very marked features of 
difference which preclude any direct connexion of 
Christ with the Micenes, One of the most dis- 
tinetive features of the sect was its withdrawal 
from the world and adoption of a monastic life. 
Contact with strangers was supposed to communi- 
cate defilement.. The conduct of Christ presented 
a striking contrast. He mixed freely in the life 
of the people. He told His disciples not to hide 
their light under a bushel. And, so far from think- 
ing that mere contact with strangers caused defile- 
ment, He did not shrink even from the touch of 
the woman who was a sinner, or hesitate to lay His 
hand upon a leper. In their asceticism the Essenes 
went to anextreme. ‘The Son of Man came eating 
and drinking.’ In their Sabbath observance they 
outdid the Pharisees. There was no point on which 
Christ gave such offence to the rigorists. The Es- 
senes stood aloof from the Temple, and offered no 
sacrifice there. Christ repaired to Jerusalem to 
some of the great festivals, and taught daily in 
the Temple. The Essenes were scrupulous to a 
degree on the question of purity. They had wash- 
ings innumerable. Christ paid no attention to 
such ceremonial observances, but esteemed only 
purity of heart. The differences which thus separ- 
ate Christ from the Essenes are broad and deep. 
We cannot find any connexion between Him and 
a sect which, by its monastic tendency, its exalta- 
tion of ceremonial observances, its formal and pre- 
cise rules, could have made little appeal to Him. 

iv. The original element in Christianity.— When 
we turn from these attempts to disparage the ori- 
ginality of Christ, and proceed to consider wherein 
that originality consists, we find a great variety 
of opinions upon the subject. Some would place 
all the emphasis upon the Person of Christ ; others 
lay weight upon His methods as a teacher ; others 
think to find the original element in His doctrine, 
selecting now its universalism, now its individual- 
ism, now its practical moral tendency, now its 
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lofty spirituality, as the characteristic feature of it ; 
while others, again, contend that the specifically 
novel feature in the teaching of Christ is His an- 
nouncement that the Kingdom of God is at hand, 
that God is about to intervene and bring in the 
Kingdom of God with power. We.shall not confine 
ourselves to any one of these points of view, but 
proceed to indicate what appear to us some of the 
more important characteristics which go to make 
up the originality of Christ. 

1. Without doubt the fullest emphasis must be 
laid upon Christ’s personality. This is the most 
strikingly original feature in Christianity. We 
cannot separate the doctrine from the Person of 
Christ. He taught by His life no less than by His 
words, and it is His Person as much as His doctrine 
that has converted the world. There could be no 
more unsatisfactory method of attempting to esti- 
mate the originality of Christ than to single out 
various statements scattered throughout the Gospels 
which we believe to be unparalleled in any teaching 
that had gone before. ‘It is not difficult to set 
over against every article from the preaching of 
Jesus an observation which deprives it of its origin- 
ality. It is the Person, it is the fact of his life that 
is new and creates the new’ (Harnack, Hist. of 
Dogma, Eng. tr. i. 73). When we approach the 
portrait of Christ presented in the Gospels, we at 
once feel that we are in the presence of One who is 
in the truest sense original. The moral grandeur 
of His character alone bears witness to the fact. 
It dwarfs the attainment of the greatest of human 
heroes, and leaves the ideals even of our noblest 
thinkers far behind. The very fact of its sinless- 
ness stamps it with an originality that cannot be 
gainsaid. The perfect harmony that pervades the 
whole life, the holy peace which no trial or danger 
can disturb, the inline faith, the noble optimism, 
the unquenchable love, the tender sympathy, the 
meek gears the genial, kindly spirit which 
drew men to Him—these are a few of the features 
which go to make up that portrait which has pro- 
duced such an impression on the heart of the world. 
We feel we are standing in the presence of One who 
has given in His own Person the perfect revelation 
of the Divine. One trait we may specially note as 
characteristic of that originality we are consider- 
ing, viz. the tone of authority with which He ever 
acts and speaks. Meek and humble as He is, there 
is a certain majesty about Him that shines forth 
all the more forcibly because of the lowliness of 
the service to which He stoops. He sets up His 
own authority over against that of the Law: ‘Ye 
have heard that it was said to them of old time 
. . . but I say unto you’ (Mt 57% etc.). He speaks 
of Himself as a greater than Jonah, a greater than 
Solomon (12). He claims to be able to reveal the 
Father as no other can (11°’), for He stands in a re- 
lation of such intimacy to the Father that He can 
speak of the hidden mysteries of the Divine will as 
things into which He has Himself looked. Hence 
the ring of absolute certainty about the revelation 
He gives of God. Hence the tone of authority 
in which He announces the Divine will. Either 
He was the victim of the grossest self-delusion, or 
He stood in such a close relationship to God, and 
knew Himself, as the appointed Messiah, to be 
endowed with such authority as justified Him in 
speaking in a tone which in any other would be 
nothing short of blasphemy. ‘There is nothing in- 
compatible with this tone of authority, which marks 
the teaching of Christ, in the fact that much of His 
teaching, as we have seen, is closely related to the 
OT. In a sense His teaching may be said to be 
based upon the OT, in so far, viz., as in the OT 
He found the food which nourished His spiritual 
life. But it is out of the fulness of the spirituat life 
thus nourished that He draws His doctrine, and 
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not directly from the OT. He speaks that He 
knows, and testifies that He has seen (Jn 31); and 
what of OT teaching is reproduced in His doctrine 
is so transmuted and ennobled, bears so unmistak- 
ably the impress of His own personality, that it 
may be fitly called original. We may apply to His 
relation to the OT the words of the poet, and say 


that He 
‘made nobly his what he did mould ; 
What was another's lead, became his gold.’ 


Closely akin to this tone of authority which 
Christ assumes in His preaching is another feature 
which contributes to the originality of His person- 
ality, viz. the feeling that with Him a new era has 
arrived in the history of the world. ‘The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand’ (Mk 
15)that is the new message of which Christ is the 
bearer. The hope which animated the prophets 
has become a reality to Him. He told His disciples 
that they were blessed in that their eyes had seen 
the things which many prophets and kings had 
desired to see (Lk 10%). His whole preaching 
rings with glad tidings that the long expected time 
has come. The period of waiting is past, the new 
era has begun. Already the Kingdom of God is in 
the midst of men (Lk 1771). Even the tragic catas- 
trophe to which His life is tending cannot shake 
His conviction that with Him the Messianic age 
has come. He longs for the baptism of suffering 
which He has to undergo, as calculated to give a 
mighty impetus to the movement He has begun 
(12#), And when the hour came for Him to 
lay down His life, so far from seeing in His death 
any frustration of the gracious work to which He 
had dedicated His life, He taught His disciples 
to look upon His blood as the seal of the New 
Covenant which it had been His life’s work to 
establish. 


2. The originality which we have noted as char- 
acteristic of the Person of Christ, we should expect 


to find reflected in His doctrine. It was in His 
doctrine that He made His authority felt (Mt 7). 
The impression made upon those who stood in the 
closest relation to His Person was that He had a 
wonderful and life-giving doctrine to communicate 
(Jn 6%). In place of His anointment to Messianic 
kingship, He substituted His anointment to the 
prophetic office (Lk 4181), and addressed Him- 
self to the work of preaching in fulfilment of His 
vocation as Messiah. Was there anything original, 
we ask, in His preaching, anything to justify His 
feeling that with His entrance on His work as a 
preacher the new era might be said to have begun ? 

The impression made upon the people who first 
listened to His doctrine was that it was something 
new. ‘A new doctrine with authority,’ they ex- 
claimed (Mk 17’) as they listened to His preaching 
for the first time. Certainly there was much that 
was old in His doctrine, much that did but echo 
the teaching of the OT. The description He gives 
in one of His parables of the scribe instructed in 
the Kingdom of heaven, applies in the first instance 
to Himself. He was like a householder who bring- 
eth forth from his storeroom things new and old 
(Mt 13°). But if there was much that was old, 
there was much also that was new and original. 
As compared with the teaching of the OT, to which 
it stands in such close connexion, Christ’s doctrine 
was original, as we saw above, in the freedom with 
which He selected only what appealed to Him, 
leaving aside much which from the standpoint of 
His contemporaries was equally, if not more im- 
portant ; in the new emphasis with which it re- 
states certain OT doctrines, and the new value it 
assigns to them. It was original in the simplicity 
of its requirements, as against the multitilmnots 
demands which Judaism made upon the individual ; 
in the consistency with which it pursued its few 
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leading ideas—such, e.g., as the righteousness of 
the heart as that which alone avails in God’s sight 
—to their logical issues, not hesitating to enforce 
the conclusions which follow, even when they con- 
flict with the recognized standards, as in the above 
case with reference to the Levitical law of clean- 
ness (Mk 74-5). It was original in the feeling of 
confidence which it inspired in man in relation to 
God, banishing that spirit of bondage which the 
Pharisaic attitude to the Law had produced, and 
putting in its place the spirit of adoption whereby 
we cry, ‘Abba, Father’ (Ro 8!°), assuring man of the 
love of the Father in heaven, of the preciousness of 
each individual in His sight, of His willingness to 
bestow blessings in rich abundance upon him, to 
forgive his sins and give him the Kingdom. But, 
indeed, to do justice to the originality of Christ’s 
doctrine, we should have to mention every feature 
of it. The purity of the ethical tone, the loftiness 
of the ideal it sets before us, the comfort it breathes 
to the sinful and the sinning, the depth of the love 
it inculeates, the zeal for righteousness it seeks to 
inspire, its indifference to the ceremonial in religion 
and interest only for the spiritual,—these are 
among the features which contribute to its origin- 
ality. If it is true that there is scarcely a single 
doctrine of Christ of which we cannot find some 
anticipation in the OT, it is also true that there is 
no OT doctrine which Christ reiterates but receives 
a new significance from the setting it obtains in His 
teaching. This is the strikingly original feature 
about His doctrine,—how He makes the old new 
by the new light in which He places it, and the 
new value He assigns to it. Much that He taught 
had been taught before. But never had it been 
proclaimed with such assurance, never had it been 
brought home to the heart of man with such con- 
viction, as when it was taught by Him who em- 
bodied in His own Person the truth He taught, 
who, when Hespoke of the love of God, could point to 
His own presence among men as the confirmation of 
the message that He bore, and who sealed with His 
blood the truth that He had proclaimed in His life. 
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OVEN 


OVEN (x\/Savos).—In the reference to fuel for 
the village oven (Mt 6, Lk 128) the term ‘grass’ 
is used generally for any wild produce of the 
fields, including thorns and thistles. 

The Bible references to the baking of bread 
ee ae to the three principal methods now em- 
ployed in Palestine. (1) The simplest is that in 
use among the Bedouin or migratory Arabs of the 
desert. It isto make a slight hollow in the ground 
at the tent door, and burn upon it dry grass or 
twigs until sufficient hot ash is made for the baking 
of the bread cakes (Gn 18°, 1 K 172 19%), An im- 
provement upon this is seen in the small villages, 
where the conditions of life are more stationary. 
The hollow is deepened a little more, and covered 
with large pebbles in order to retain the heat, and 
the bread is either laid upon these after the ashes 
have been brushed aside, or, without removal of 
the ashes, the bread is laid upon a convex metal 
dise or griddle slightly raised above the fire-place. 
(2) The next stage of advance is seen in the large, 
pot-like hole dug in the ground, and lined with a 
smooth coating of plaster. The same kind of fuel 
is laid as before on the pebbles at the bottom, and 
the thin cakes are fired by being placed for a 
minute on the hot concave surface of the oven. 
The work of baking is done by a woman who sits 
beside the oven, and from time to time adds a few 
handfuls of fuel. She has on one side the tray of 
dough from which she tears out a small piece, and 
after rolling it out into a thin cake she distends it 
still further by slapping it over one arm and then 
over the other. She then lays it upon a circular 
cushion-like pad kept for the purpose, and thus 
applies it to the plaster surface of the pot oven. 
As each loaf, about a foot and a half in diameter 
and of wafer-like thinness, is rapidly fired, it is 
placed upon the pile of bread on her other side. 
This is the ordinary oven for home-made bread in 
the villages, the tanniir of the OT and the simpler 
form of the klibdnos of the NT. In the warning 
of Ly 26%, the predicted scarcity of fuel and flour 
would be such that ten women in one cluster or 
section of the village houses, instead of using in 
turn the same oven for their separate households, 
would have to unite their little stock of flour to 
make a baking to be done by one of them, and 
then receive by weight the share of bread belong- 
ing to each. 

(3) The final form is that of the baker’s oven. 
The ordinary village usually has one of these, in 
which baking is done on three or more days of the 
week, and the towns are furnished with a larger 
number in daily use on account of the increased 
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demand. The oven recess, instead of being a hollow 
in the ground, is now a vault about twelve feet 
long, four feet high, and eight feet broad, built in 
the bake-house. The pebbles of the primitive 
form are represented by a pavement of squared 
stone along the length and breadth of the semi- 
cylindrical vault. Upon it is laid fuel of the same 
kind as before, with an addition of thicker twigs 
and pieces of cleft wood, and the fire is kept up 
until sufficient heat has been produced. The hot 
ashes are then brushed off and banked up on each 
side, and the bread is laid on this cleared space of 
the hot stone pavement (Is 441°, Jer 377). The 
heat is considerably greater than what is needed 
for the more gradual firing of our larger European 
loaf, and the Oriental oven thus became the em- 
blem of vehement desire (Ho 7®7) and the indig- 
nant anger of God (Ps 219). G. M. MAcKIE. 


OWNER (xépios):\—The word is found only once 
in the AV (Lk 19*8 ‘The owners said (to the dis- 
ciples), Why loose ye the colt?’). Luke alone indi- 
cates that there was any question asked when the 
disciples prepared to take the colt away. Probably 
the answer which the disciples were instructed to 
give (‘The Lord hath need of him,’ Lk 19%: 4) was 
a prearranged sign between the owners and Jesus. 
Elsewhere in the Gospels the frequency of the 
occurrence of the word ‘owner’ is concealed from 
readers of the English versions by its translation 
as ‘lord’ (see art. LoRD). ‘ Lord’ (kv’pios) has the 
sense of ‘owner’ in the phrases ‘the lord of the 
vineyard’ (Mt 208 21° |) Mk 12°|| Lk 20). In the 
phrases, ‘the servant is not above his lord’ (Mt 
104), ‘the servant showed his lord these things’ 
(Lk 141), ‘the lord of that servant’ (Lk 12%), the 
relationship is that of master (owner) and slave 
(do0\os). By translating dod\os as ‘servant,’ the 
fact is concealed from English readers that slavery 
was an institution in the social life of the Jews. 
It was not so common among them as among the 
Greeks and Romans, and the condition of the slave 
in the Jewish social economy was much happier 
than in the Gentile world. The terrible punishment 
mentioned in Lk 12% (‘the lord of that servant 

- will cut him in sunder [é:yoropetv], and appoint 
him his portion with the unbelievers’) is probably 
taken from the punishments which were practised 
in the Gentile world. It is, however, mentioned 
as a punishment in He 11°”. On the different inter- 
pretations of Lk 12% see Godet, ad doc., and Meyer 
on Mt 24°!. See also art. SERVICE. 

JOHN REID. 

OX.—See ANIMALS, vol. i. p. 63>. 
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PALACE.—In the Gospels the word is used in 
the text of Mt 2727 and Jn 18-3 199, and in the 
margin of Mk 15", In all cases it is the repre- 
sentative of mpa:répioy (see PRAETORIUM), which 
was a term wide enough to include what would 
now be called a guard-room or the barrack-square 
adjoining (Mt 27”, Mk 151°), as well as the actual 
place (referred to in the Johannine passages) in 
which a case was tried and the sentence pronounced. 

R. W. Moss. 

PALESTINE.—The tendency, represented by 
historians like Buckle and his school, to write 
history in terms of environment, is one of those 
remarkable exaggerations of a valuable truth in 
which the 19th cent. was prolific. Every age which 


roduces elemental theories and sweeping changes 
| in the most widely accepted and venerable views, 
| is liable to this kind of exaggeration. New ideas 
| first stagger and then captivate men’s minds, and 
the new names which these theories introduce 
assume magic powers for a time. The next genera- 
tion smiles at the omnipotence of the catchwords of 
the first years of evolutionary doctrine, and remem- 
bers that other words—‘ sympathy’ and ‘ perpetual 
motion’ among the rest—had a similar vogue in 
their day. Most of all has the power of environ- 
ment received undue emphasis and been credited 
with an influence far in excess of the facts, in the 
case of Jesus Christ. There is nothing which has 
doomed the work of His purely naturalistic bio- 
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graphers to premature obsoleteness so much as this. 
Nowhere was Carlyle’s protest in favour of the 
effect of great personalities so applicable as here. 
If anything in history is certain, it is that here we 
have a case in which a unique personality is seen 
mastering circumstances, rather than one in which 
circumstances are seen creating a conspicuous per- 
sonality. 

Yet the influence of Palestine on Jesus is equally 
unquestionable. 

‘We must not isolate the story,’ says Dr. Dale, ‘from the pre- 
ceding history of the Jewish race . .. Many people seem to 
suppose that they may approach the subject as if the Lord 
Jesus Christ had appeared in Spain or in China, instead of in 
Judea and Galilee’ (Living Christ and the Four Gospels, 89). 
‘Tf, negatively,’ says Hausrath, ‘it be self-evident that Jesus’ 
mission would have assumed another character had He grown 
up under the oaks of Germany instead of under the palms of 
Nazareth, that the subject of Arminius or Maroboduus would 
have been different from that of Antipas, that the opponent of 
the Druids would have differed from the opponent of the 
Rabbis, so, positively, it is indisputable that for Jesus Himself 
the facts of His consciousness were given Him under those 
forms of viewing things in which Jewish thought in general was 
cast. Only by a freak of the imagination can it be supposed 
that an historical personality becomes conscious of the facts of 
its own inner life by conceptions other than those in which the 
thought of the age in general finds expression’ (Hist. of NT 
Times, ii. 225). 

Thus we may take it that there is no sentence in 
the Gospels which can be fairly understood if it be 
regarded merely as the remark or question of a 
member of the human race who might have be- 
longed to any nationality. Every word derives 
something of its significance from the place and 
time at which it was spoken. Jesus is the Son of 
Man, but He is also a Syrian teacher. It is Syrian 
landscape, Syrian history, and Syrian human nature 
with which the Incarnation works; and we of the 
West are confronted at every turn by the need 
to Orientalize our conceptions as we study these 
records. 

In this article we shall consider the influence on 
Jesus (1) of Syria as a whole; (2) of the Gentile 
elements in the land ; (3) of the open field and of 
Nature as seen in Syria ; (4) of the town and village 
life with which He was familiar ; (5) of the city of 
Jerusalem. 

4. Syria as a whole.—Syria is an Hastern land, 
and the relations and differences between East and 
West are the first aspects of this subject which 
demand attention. No phenomenon of the kind is 
so remarkable as the combination of Eastern and 
Western characteristics in the thought and work 
of Jesus. Such books as Townsend’s Asia and 
Europe and Fielding Hall’s The Soul of a People 
(to mention two out of many popular accounts of 
East and West), though their generalizations are 
not always convincing, are full of suggestive illus- 
trations of this. ‘Though Asiatic in origin,’ says 
the former writer, ‘Christianity is the least Orien- 
tal of the creeds.’ To find lives most typically 
Christian, we have to look chiefly to Western 
nations, France and Germany, Britain and America. 
Indeed, the astonishing fact is evident that in certain 
respects we have in Jesus an Oriental too Western 
for Asiaties, so that to a certain extent they have 
to Occidentalize their conceptions in order to be- 
come Christian. This strange fact has commonly 
been brought as a charge against the methods of 
Christian missionaries in the East. But there can 
be no doubt that in some measure it is due to the 
mind of Jesus Himself. His doctrine of personal 
immortality, ¢.g., and still more the triumphant and 
glad spirit in which He proclaimed it, have a far 
more congenial appeal to the West than to the 
East. ‘Eternal consciousness !’ exclaims Towns- 
end: ‘that to the majority of Asiatics is not a 
promise but a threat.’ Similarly, the prominence 
given in Christianity to the command to love our 
neighbour as ourself, in the West will always find 
at least a theoretical assent, for it will be backed 
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by the sentiment or at least the conscience of sym- 
pathy between man and man as such. The East, 
whose religion is fundamentally a matter of saving 
one’s own soul, or at widest a matter of tribal 
loyalties, will find that a hard saying, and indeed 
has always so found it. Again, everyone must 
have noticed that in the battles of Jesus against 
the unintelligent and conventional doctrines of the 
Pharisees, His constant appeal was to common- 
sense and the facts of the case obvious to every 
unprejudiced observer. But that in itself was an 
instance of the Western type of intellect pitted 
against the Oriental. 

Yet, at the depths, Christianity rests upon dis- 
tinctively Oriental foundations. The very publicity 
of Eastern life has had its effect upon the Gospels. 
The whole ministry of Jesus was performed among 
crowds, in public places of assembly and on 
thronged highways. His thoughts were flung at 
once into the arena of public discussion, and even 
His protests and His disregard of ritual in such 
matters as hand-washing, fasts, etc., were made 
under the scrutiny of innumerable eyes. The 
whole Gospel shows traces of this lack of privacy, 
and the emphasis of its teachings is often fixed by 
the angle at which its detail was seen by the on- 
lookers. Again, the great Christian doctrine of 
renunciation is essentially an Oriental doctrine, 
typical of Hebraism as contrasted with Hellenism ; 
so much so, that it is to the surprise with which 
that doctrine broke upon the West that its con- 
quest was in part due. The Oriental has been 
kept from perceiving how Divine self-sacrifice is, 
by his familiarity with it as a commonplace of 
human life. ‘The qualities which seemed to the 
warriors of Clovis so magnificently Divine, the 
self-sacrifice, the self-denial, the resignation, the 
sweet humility, are precisely the qualities the 
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germs of which exist in the Hindu’ (Asia and 
Europe, 69). Consequently, ‘the character of 
Christ is not . . . as acceptable to Indians as to 
Northern races,’ the former seeking in the Divine 
a contrast rather than a complement to their human 
thoughts. Again, that free play of imagination 
touching even the most everyday subjects, that 
direct statement of truth, unguarded by qualifi- 
cations and unbuttressed by proofs, are Eastern 
rather than Western characteristics. These are 
but random instances, a few out of very many, and 
varying in importance from the most casual to the 
most fundamental, yet they are enough to prove 
that the thought of Jesus was cast in an essentially 
Oriental mould. 

The geographical features of Palestine are strongly marked ; 
and they include, in a very small field, mountains, rivers, plains, 
lakes and sea-coast. The story of Jesus brings Him in contact 
with each of these ; but the only ones which can be said to have 
left very distinct traces are the mountains. The Bible is full 
of mountain scenery, and it owes much to that. The religious 
thought of the great plains of the world is one thing, that of 
sea-girt islands is another, and that of mountain-land is a third. 
The long ranges of Lebanon throw off their southern spurs in 
Galilee, and the range ends suddenly in the line of steep 
mountain-side which runs along the northern edge of the Plain 
of Esdraelon. Not far from this edge, nestling in hollows or 
crowning heights, lay the towns and villages among which Jesus 
spent His early years. Hermon is the one great mountain which 
Anti-Lebanon rises to, standing off to the south, and detached 
from the continuous range by the deep-cut gorge of the Abana, 
but sending on the ridge again unbroken, though rugged in out- 
line, past the Sea of Merom on the eastern side, to the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee. Samaria lies to the south of Esdraelon, a 
region of finely sweeping valleys and hills of soft and rounded 
outline. But these hills grow less distinct as the road strikes 
southward through Judea. The general level rises to a bare and 
lofty table-land, from which, near Bethel, rounded heights rise 
like huge breasts of grey stone from the upheaved bosom of the 
land. South of that, sheer gorges (geological faults, or the work 
of flooded winter-torrents) slash across the land from east to 
west, and open grim and sombre through precipices upon the 
sunken valley of the Jordan, where Jericho lies steaming in the 
heat, 6 miles west of the Jordan’s channel-groove, chiselled 
deep below the level of the valley. Soon Jerusalem is seen, like 
a round nest among low mountains—a city thrust up from the 
summit of the land, and moated by deep valleys on two sides, 
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South of that, through the pasture-lands about Bethlehem and 
the wilderness of Juda to the east of them, the land slopes 
down the rolling ‘South Country’ to the Arabian desert. 

The traveller to-day is often disappointed in the emotions he 
had expected at sacred sites. The belief in miracle is nowhere 
so difficult as on the spot, where every detail of the scene seems 
so uncompromisingly earthly. If, however, he will follow the 
example of the Psalmist, and ‘lift up his eyes unto the hills,’ he 
will find the realization of Christ an easier matter. The great 
sky-lines are for the most part unchanged, and the same edges 
and vistas are to be seen which filled the eyes of Jesus. This is 
not merely the result of the fact that local tradition and foolish 
ways of honouring sacred places have disfigured and stultified 
so many spots of Palestine. It recalls the fact that Jesus came 
from the highlands of Galilee, and that He chose to associate 
many of the most outstanding events of His life with mountains. 
From the hill above Nazareth He looked abroad on an endless 
field of mountain tops. Hermon dominated the landscape on 
the north-east, and Tabor thrust its irrelevant cone, con- 
spicuous and unique, over the undulating sky-line of the 
mountains between Nazareth and the Lake—a’ gigantic in- 
truder which had reared its huge head to look down into 
Nazareth from over the wall of mountains. It was there, with 
countless mountain summits of familiar name about Him, that 
the Youth first encountered those tremendous thoughts which 
finally led Him to the Jordan. Driven thence by the Spirit 
into the wilderness, He fought His long fight with rival schemes 
of greatness, in the tract which Judea thrusts high into the 
air from the depth of the Jordan Valley, and holds balanced 
upon the edge of cliffs. Jericho looks up at that mountain 
of Quarantania, and sees its angular and tilted platform of a 
summit as a black space cut out of the brilliance of a living, 
starry sky. From the edge He looked down on Jericho (Mt 4! 
etc.), and knew the power of worldliness as He saw the palace- 
life of Herod there, and the glimmer of festive lamps among 
the palm-groves that had been Cleopatra’s. Mountains were 
the congenial places for His great utterances in which the Old 
Law changed to the New, and the freshness as well as the 
exaltation of these words remind us from beginning to end of 
them that they are a Sermon on the Mount (Mt 51). Similarly, 
by a sure instinct, it was to the heights that He went to find by 
night the fullest sense of converse with His Father (Mt 143 etc.). 
Probably it was on some of the slopes of Hermon that such a 
season of communion brightened to the wonder of Transfigura- 
tion (Mt 171 ete.). Hermon’s summit is always white, and many 
a ‘bright cloud overshadows’ it, until it shines upon the plain 
for miles around, in a white glory of frosted silver. It is not 
without significance that Matthew gives as the trysting-place 
between Jesus and His disciples ‘a mountain of Galilee’ (Mt 2816). 
There is a perceptible air of relief in the words, as if after all 
those stifling days in Judea—days of judgment-halls and shut 
doors in upper rooms, of clouded cross and sealed sepulchre—an 
irresistible longing had seized Him for the sunlight and the 
wind-swept heights of His happier early days. Nothing fostered 
the patriotism of Israel so much as her mountains. From time 
immemorial they had been her defences in war, and the plat- 
forms of her worship. In the story of Jesus they are seen in 
both these uses, and the feel of the heights is upon much that 
He has said. 


Palestine is a little and compressed country, 
where not only geographical features, but the facts 
and associations of national history are gathered, so 
close as to force themselves upon the attention at 
every step. While travelling there, it is a constant 
source of wonder that so much could have happened 


in so small a place. These continual reminders 
of the past history of the nation, which thrust 
themselves upon Israelites everywhere, and kept 
patriotism vehemently alive, had their effect also 
upon Jesus. The heroes of the past were much in 
His thought, and His journeys from place to 
place reminded Him of them continually. Elijah 
and Elisha, Solomon, David, and Isaiah, were 
figures not merely remembered from reading in the 
sacred books. They were the unseen inhabitants 
of the places where once they dwelt in the flesh, 
peopling for Him tracts over which He led His dis- 
ciples. His patriotism is evident continually (Lk 
19° 1316). It was a great thing in His eyes to be a 
son or a daughter of Abraham. Jerusalem, for 
Him as for the Psalmist, is the ‘city of the great 
King’ (Mt 5%). The waysides are hallowed by the 
footsteps of the dead. The tombs of the prophets 
are conspicuous monuments to His imagination 
(Mt 23). He lived among the dead, and they 
lived unto God and unto Him in the land where 
their bones had long crumbled to decay. He re- 
ceives and is taunted with the title ‘King of 
Israel’ (Jn 1%, Mt 27% ete.). The accusation on 
- Ness is ‘Jesus, the King of the Jews’ (Mt 27%7 
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Two aspects of the land, taken as a whole, must 
be remembered, especially if we would understand 
what it meant to Jesus—Palestine as an oasis, and 
Palestine as a focus. 

Palestine as an oasis.—It is shut off from the 
rest of the world by a complete ring of natural 
barriers. Mountains on the north; a vast desert 
on the east, with the deep and long trench of the 
Jordan Valley set as a second and inner barrier like 
a moat; desert,again on the south; and the west 
wholly bounded by the alien sea which so few under- 
stood—these are the boundaries of Israel. And 
there was also a double ring of national barricades. 
At a distance had stood the great empires of the 
East, the Parthians having taken in His time 
the place of ancient Nineveh and Babylon. To the 
south-west lay Egypt. An inner ring of wild 
Arabian tribes wandered over the eastern desert, 
and now and then raided the land. Formerly an 
unbroken belt of neighbouring heathen enemies 
encircled Israel, and even cut her off from the sea 
by the Philistine wedge driven along her western 
coast, stretching from the Pillar of Egypt to the 
Pheenician seaports. All this was modified, and 
much of it broken up, in the time of Jesus; but 
the religious meaning of it all was thus being only 
the better understood. 


The whole meaning of the land in OT times had been the 
isolation of Israel for religious ends. For her, ‘ to act like men’ 
(i.e. to imitate the nations round about her) was denounced by 
her prophets as a betrayal (Hos 67). As a matter of fact, 
every experiment which she made in such imitation of ‘men’ 
was a failure. Under Solomon she had adopted the ‘Policy of 
Orientalism’ of the great world-empires. Under Jeroboam 
she had sought to conform to the secular ideas of ritual then 
fashionable, and had even attempted something in the way of a 
democratic system of government. Under many kings she had 
sought greatness in aggressive wars. Under Omri she had, by 
her alliance with Phenicia, tried for the position of a great 
commercial power. In every one of these attempts she had 
found herself defeated, and driven back on the one thing she 
could do as no other nation could. That one thing was re- 
ligion, and the meaning of Israel’s isolation was that worship 
of Jehovah which grew up with her institutions, and of whose 
revelations she was the destined recipient and repository. 

For Jesus also Palestine was an oasis. It is 
indeed true that the Palestine of His time was no 
longer the ‘garden enclosed’ which the prophets 
had striven to keep it. All its hedges were by this 
time broken down and driven through by the re- 
sistless march of Rome. Im the heart of the 
invaded country Jerusalem remained bitterly ex- 
clusive and hostile to all the world, so far as the 
Pharisees could keep it so. Galilee was much more 
open to the wider thought of the time than Judea, 
and Jesus was in sympathy rather with the 
Galilean than with the Judzan spirit. Yet, so far 
as His own work went, He retained and utilized 
the oasis view of His land. His three temptations 
were an epitome of the nation’s temptations—‘ to 
act like men’ for bread, or for fame, or for power. 
In resisting them He was thrusting from His King- 
dom the ideals of commercial prosperity, military 
conquest, and political empire, just as the prophets 
of Israel had fought against these as national ideals. 
He remained, and set His speech and His works, 
among those relationships where God had placed 
Him. He confined His own ministry and the 
earlier ministry of His disciples to the land of 
Israel (Mt 10°); and that land was still sufficiently 
isolated from the thought and life of the world to 
provide a true cradle and fostering-place for those 
thoughts which formed the nucleus of the Kingdom 
of heaven. Thus, in the earliest years, they were 
sufliciently aloof to gain intensity. 

Palestine as a focus.—lf Palestine was no longer 
an oasis in the full sense in which it had been so 
in OT times, it was more a focus than it had ever 
been before. In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
a little hollow place with a flattened ball in it is 
still exhibited to the incredulous visitor as the 
centre of the world. The cosmography of the 
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Middle Ages took this as serious science, Jerusalem 
being the antipodes of the island of Purgatory at 
the other pole. No doubt some such conception 
was in the minds of many who looked in earl 
Christian times for new heavens and a new earth 
and a new Jerusalem. Such thoughts were true 
in a wider sense than the thinkers knew. At 
the time of Jesus, Palestine was the meeting-point 
of East and West. 


For many centuries Israel had been a buffer State between 
the conflicting powers of Egypt and Mesopotamia. Now instead 
of Egypt there was Rome, at the height of its military power, 
and armed also with the spiritual weapons of Greece, whose 
national power it had destroyed and by the deed had set free 
its spirit. The eastern empires of Nineveh and Babylon were 
gone, and instead of them were those changing hosts of Persian 
and Parthian warriors who were soon to dispute the world with 
Rome. And behind them, more clearly visible since the cam- 
paigns of Alexander the Great, though still dim in the mists of 
vast distances, lay India and the Far East. 

The Roman conquest of Syria had brought into immediate 
and hostile contact two nationalities whose whole history and 
thought placed them irreconcilably apart. Rome’s ideal of 
secular empire confronted the Jewish hope of the universal 
reign of Messiah. Down to the minutest detail of life the two 
ideals were opposed. To Rome tribute was the obvious conse- 
quence of conquest; the theatre was at once a politic and a 
generous enrichment of the life of the conquered State. To 
Israel tribute was a sacrilege, and the theatre which rose in 
Jerusalem a blasphemy. So hateful was the Roman to the Jew, 
that Jews were a worthless commodity in the Roman slave- 
market. So unintelligible was the Jew to the Roman, that 
Tacitus speaks of the nation as ‘given over to superstition, dis- 
inclined to religion’ (Hausrath, i. 173-86), These facts are but 
illustrations of the wider principle, that when a nation with 
intense national sentiments encounters a nation with strong 
imperial sentiment, trouble of the most violent kind always 
ensues. For confirmation of this, one has only to remember the 
history of Switzerland, of Ireland, or of the Transvaal. In Israel 
the struggle was only the more acute and inevitable, because 
the Romanizing policy of the Herods had lent to it the additional 
aspect of acivil war. Nothing could be imagined more explosive 
than this state of affairs—a fact which was very clear to the 
enemies of Jesus (Jn 1148), 


That Jesus also saw this clearly there can be no 


question ; and this, among other things, must have 
been in His mind when He spoke of Himself as 
sending a sword (Mt 10*4), and scattering fire on the 
earth (Lk 12%). Towards the Roman power He, 
in contrast with such revolutionaries as Judas of 
Galilee, maintained a strictly neutral attitude. It 
is probable that no words ever uttered showed such 
consummate diplomatic skill as those in which He 
answered the question about the tribute money 
(Mt 22 ete.). His prophecies (24? ete.) show how 
patent to Him was the coming explosion of the 
forces then at play. His policy was to set the 
word of the Kingdom so fully at the explosive 
centre, that when the crash came it would send 
Christianity across the whole world. 

For that diffusion everything was ready. Great 
roads had long been open by land and sea for trade 
andcommerce. Even then the Romans were laying 
down those indestructible causeways by which they 
united land with land. The Sadducees, who in 
some respects read skilfully the signs of their times, 
did all they could to encourage trade in Syria, and 
to break down the Pharisaic restrictions which 
hampered it ; and in this Jesus was their powerful 
ally. From the heights of Nazareth He had seen 
the march of the legions on the Roman road across 
Esdraelon from Acre to the Jordan, and watched 
the long lines of laden camels moving slowly from 
the coast to Damascus and back, along the road 
that lies like a flung ribbon along the hillsides to 
the north. When in after years St. Paul utilized 
the Roman roads for the spread of the gospel, he 
was but carrying out the work which Jesus initiated 
when He placed that gospel within the charged 
mine of Palestine. 

In the light of one further consideration we see 
the extraordinary Providence which watched over 
the situation then. It is a commonplace of his- 
tory, that civilization and all higher developments 
of abies life spring forward at a bound at the 
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meeting - point of national currents. ‘The great 
civilizations have always arisen in the meeting- 
places of ideas’ (Martin Conway, The Dawn of Art, 
76). The Norman Conquest offers one of the most 
conspicuous illustrations, but it is only one of many. 
The supremely influential meeting of national forces 
has always been that betiween the East and the 
West. ‘The contact between East and West has 
always been the prolific source of the advancement 
of humanity’ (op. cit. 59, 60). It was from this con- 
tact, induced by the Pilgrimages and the Crusades, 
that the Renaissance arose. But Christianity itself 
had arisen at that earlier point of contact, when the 
Eastern factor was the Hebrew religion, and the 
Western was Greece and Rome. At the focus of 
the world Jesus set the light of the world. 

2. The relations of Jesus with Gentiles.—Not 
only was Palestine in close proximity with Gentile 
neighbours in the time of Jesus; the land itself 
was overrun with Gentiles, and no account of the 
meaning of Palestine for Jesus can ignore that fact. 

His home in Galilee must have given from the 
first a very different outlook on the Gentile world 
from any that would have been possible in Judea. 
Far from the centre of Jewish exclusiveness, crossed 
by great high roads from the sea to the east, and 
actually inhabited by multitudes of Gentiles from 
various lands, Galilee was the most open-minded 
and tolerant part of the land. Commercial and 
other interests made the Galileeans acquainted with 
foreigners, and established much friendly human 
intercourse. Thus at the outset it must be borne 
in mind that Jesus was from His childhood accus- 
tomed to a more or less cosmopolitan world, and 
to the ideas current in sucha society. The tempta- 
tion of ‘the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them’ (Mt 45), indicates no new discovery of 
worldly grandeur, but a knowledge which had been 
gathering during the experience of thirty years. 

One fact of great significance in the life of Pales- 
tine was that it had to be lived in constant view 
of the desert tribes to the east of it. Kinglake has 
described the Jordan as the boundary-line between 
roofs and tents; and besides the tents of nomad 
tribes there were also those cities of Edom and the 
Hauran, where, in a rude kind of civilization, Arab 
kings ruled their kingdoms. The terror of the 
desert Bedawin and the barbaric splendours of 
these kingdoms both contributed a romantic ele- 
ment, which was enforced by the eternal mystery 
of the desert, in which all things are seen in a strong 
light which magnifies their significance and fascin- 
ates the imagination. Most of Jesus’ parables of 
kings and their wars (Mt 18% ete.), and certain] 
His picture of a strong man armed guarding his 
house against a stronger (Lk 14%! 11°). * ete.), tell of 
just such a condition of unsettled government and 
expectation of surprise as existed on the border- 
line between Arabian and Israelite territory. 

In this border region stood the cities of the Deca- 
polis, in which a wealthy and strongly defended 
Greek life held its own, by force of Roman garrisons, 
against the desert and the south. The marvellous 
ruins of Jerash, the two theatres and ornate tombs 
of Gadara, and the débris of carved stones above 
the dam which retained water for the nawmachiar 
at Abila, tell an almost incredible tale of luxurious 
and ostentatious grandeur. The blend of civiliza- 
tion and savagery which such places produce is a 
phenomenon of the most startling kind. The fact 
that Jesus visited the Deeapolis (Mk 7*!; ef. Mt 4% 
and Mk 5”), bearing His high and pure spirituality 
into that region of the Syrian world, suggests some 
of the strongest and most dramatic situations which 
it would be possible to conceive. In this light we 
see the extraordinary realism of the story of the 
Gadarenes and their swine and their devils (Mt 8% 
etc.). It was inevitable that they should have be- 
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sought Him to depart out of their coasts. And the 
reaction on His own thought was equally inevit- 
able. He saw the ideals for which He lived and 
was to die, not as spiritual visions remote from the 
actual world, or as an advance on its honest en- 
deavours after holiness, but against the background 
of a life whose gilded swinishness threw it up in all 
the high relief of the holiness of heaven against 
earth at its most sordid. And yet it was to this 
region that He often retired for refuge from the 
Galileeans of the western shore, and through this 
region that He chose to travel on His last journey 
to the Cross. The relief He sought in it was not 
wholly that of solitude. Even these degenerate 
races called for His sympathy; and being un- 
prejudiced by religion, they at least let Him be 
alone. 

The sea-coast comes little into the story of the Gospels. 
Afterwards, in the lives of Peter and Paul, Joppa and Cesarea 
were to assume an important place. But, so far as we know, 
Jesus visited it only once, when He retreated to the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon from the Pharisees who had followed Him from 
Jerusalem. The few references which He made to the sea 
appear to be all subsequent to that visit. They are in every 
case characteristic of the inland Israelite’s thought of the sea 
as a place of horror rather than of beauty (Mt 186; cf. art. Porr 
below, p. 375»). It was natural that the part of the sea-coast 
to which He went for concealment should have been that of 
Tyre and Sidon. We are not, indeed, told that He visited 
those towns, and the word ‘coasts’ may even refer to the 
landward district near them. Yet, obviously, no place could 
offer Him better hiding than a manufacturing seaport town, 
where He would be easily lost in the crowds of workmen which 
came and went about the dye-works and the glass-works and 
the shipbuilding yards, or in the many-coloured throngs of 
native and foreign sailors on the quays. It is characteristic of 
Jesus that the record of that visit ignores the whole splendour 
of the wealthy life of Phcenicia; its temples with their sun- 
pillars, its markets, and its ships might have been non-existent 
for all the notice given to them. The one fact that has been 
found worthy of commemoration is that story where, in 
inimitable sprightliness and vivacity, we see for a moment the 
foreign mother, and hear her tale of human sorrow assuaged. 

Samaria (wh. see) divided Galilee from Judea by 
the alien race that is supposed to have originated in 
a cross between Mesopotamians and Israelites after 
the first captivity. During the centuries that had 
intervened there had been time for this nation to 
settle into a fixed and distinct type of its own, but 
the race still bore all the marks of its bastard 
origin. Luxurious and soft morally, with the fer- 
tility of the land encouraging the effeminacy, they 
seem to have relaxed their standards of purity in 
all directions, and the life of the woman of Sychar 
(Jn 418) was probably typical of current views of 
sexual relations. The palace life of Herod at the 
central city of Samaria, and his intercourse with 
Rome at Cezesarea, upon which he had spent fabu- 
lous sums, must have intensified the Bohemian and 
foreign elements in the national character. The 
tragedies of the palace, the wild story of the murder 
of Mariamne and what happened after it, and the 
subsequent strangling of her two sons in that same 
palace, were matters within the memory of living 
men. These, and the whole effect of Herod upon 
the place, must have been all on the side of those 
Nees and half-savage elements which entered 

argely into the Samaritan character. In religion the 

Samaritans had adopted a kind of blend of heathen 
and Israelitish worship, in which the centre of en- 
thusiasm was a rival group of holy places set over 
against those of Jerusalem, and a passion for relic- 
hunting which, in Christ’s time, took the form of 
a search for hidden treasure in Gerizim. This, too, 
reveals the primitive, in its frank blending of the 
greed of gold with worship, and it took so deep 
a hold as to draw the vengeance of Pilate upon 
a Samaritan religious assembly (Keim, ii. 334). 
The claims of Samaritan religion, and its com- 
promise with relaxed morality, are reflected in the 
conversation of the woman at the well (Jn 416), 

The Jews of the time were always ready for 
vigorous hatreds, and in their relations with the 


Samaritans they showed that extreme rancour 
which religious bigots keep, not for opposition, but 
for compromise. The attitude of Jesus to Samari- 
tans is one of the most illuminative of all the side- 
lights thrown upon His mind and character by the 
Gospels. On more than one occasion He took 
the unpopular direct route through Samaria while 
journeying between Jerusalem and Galilee (Jn 44). 
n religion, when it comes to be a question of locali- 
ties, He holds by Jerusalem, and refuses to admit 
that any other shrine can rival its claims (4%). 
Yet the error calls for no anger in Him, inasmuch 
as His thought of worship transcends all place- 
limitations, and is as wide as the human spirit 
and truth (4%). He allows for the ehehinting 
brutality of inhospitable villages, and sharply 
rebukes disciples who would meet it in a like 
spirit (Lk 9°). There is a most pleasant sense 
of tolerant and kindly interest in the alien Samari- 
tans and their ways of thinking, which, while it 
asserts the higher ety (Jn 4"”) and the higher 
worship, is yet ever friendly and gentle. He even 
goes out of His way to show how much nobler as 
a man a Samaritan may be than those Jews who 
professed superior nobility of faith. The parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10°), and Jesus’ words 
about the grateful leper (171+), are direct protests 
in the name of fairness against the common judg- 
ment and attitude of His countrymen. 

A few words on the attitude which Jesus as- 
sumed to Rome and the Romans are necessary 
to complete the view of Palestine as He knew 
it. Rome thrust itself then upon the inhabitants 
of Palestine in two forms. In such governors 
as Pilate it was seen directly, as the hostile im- 
perial power governing the province of Syria. 
From Antioch its roads and armies had subdued the 
land, yet had never broken the spirit of its people, 
or quenched their fierce hopes of reprisals and of 
deliverance. At every centre its tax-gatherers had 
their stations. Its Preetorium in Jerusalem was 
occupied by the palace of the hated Pilate, whose 
eruelties were held in check only by his fear of the 
still more cruel emperor, and whose desire to quell 
revolutions was hindered by the fear of complaints 
on the score of his financial crimes. On the other 
hand, there were the Herods, Idumzean princes 
whose policy was that of Romanizing. With them, 
to a great extent, were the Sadducees, and under 
them the outward face of the country had rapidly 
assumed the appearance of a Western land. Archi- 
tecture, commerce, amusements, and worship all 
showed the work of Rome through the Herodian 
house. There was a Roman theatre in Jerusalem, 
with lavishly appointed games ; and a Roman eagle 
was set up on the Temple gates. Fortresses had 
risen along all the frontiers and in every part of 
the land, and it was Herod the Great who had 
cleared out the robbers from the Valley of Doves in 
Galilee, and so had opened Gennesaret and created 
Capernaum, thus unconsciously building the plat- 
form for a great part of the ministry of Jesus. At 
Jericho the palace-life was unrestrained in its 
luxury and licentiousness ; in Jerusalem, Herod’s 
palace overlooked the city from the Jatfia gate. 

iberias rose by the shore of the Galilean sea; 
but as it was built on an old graveyard it was 
avoided by religious Israelites, and Jesus never 
visited it, so far as our records tell. But all round 
the lake, villas had been built, and the shores of 
Galilee seem to have been a fashionable watering- 
an for Romans, a development which every 

erod must have found to his own heart. The 
disciples, who were Galilzean fishermen, must have 
found a market for their fish in many a Roman 
household. 

The attitude of Jesus towards Rome is ve 
clearly depicted in the Gospels. From first to 
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last every point at which His life touches any of 
the Herods shows hostility of relations (Mk 8”, 
Lk 13%1- * 23°, etc.). He appears studiously to have 
avoided Tiberias, Czesarea, and the city of Samaria. 
Herodism and its effects He accepted without fur- 
ther protest as the actual state of the world in 
which He had to live; but for that Herod with 
whom He had most to do He showed open con- 
tempt. To the popular mind, Herod was the mur- 
derer of John, who would also kill Jesus unless He 
sought escape (Lk 13%). To Jesus he was but 
‘that fox,’ by no means of sufficient importance to 
make Him change His plans (13%). He manifested 
no admiration for the great stones and buildings of 
Herod the Great in the Temple which he had erected 
(Mk 13!:2). This scorn of Jesus reached its climax 
in His silence under Herod’s examination at Jeru- 
salem, and the contemptible revenge of the purple 
robe and crown of thorns (Lk 23%). 

Towards the actual Roman Empire Jesus assumed 
another attitude. Galilee in Jesus’ time was full 
of revolution. Along with its tolerant cosmopoli- 
tanism there always were elements of the most 
violent fanaticism there,—a combination by no 
means unusual in the history of nations. Judas 
of Galilee was the popular patriot and hero, and 
the sons of Judas, who grew up as boys near Jesus, 
were to perish on crosses after Him, for vain at- 
tempts against the Roman sway. Thoughts of 
such revolution may have been involved in the 
third temptation ; but if so, they were immediately 
rejected. Pilate’s eager question, ‘Art thou a 
king?’ (Jn 18%’), met with no response which could 
be used against Jesus as a serious charge. His 
payment of tribute, and the words He spoke about 
it on various occasions, show no sense of resented 
injury (Mt 227). His absence of bitterness towards 
the tax-gatherers, and His calling of one of them 
to be a disciple, were among the bitterest sources 
of the hatred borne to Him by the Pharisees (Mt 
91), He saw the publicans as human beings, and 
not as renegades and traitors. The absence of pre- 
judice which enabled Him to adopt this attitude 
has been explained on the ground that He took 
‘no interest whatever in the burning questions of 
the times’ (Hausrath, ii. 210). It would be more 
accurate to say that, so far as the political condi- 
tions were concerned, He accepted the facts and 
their inevitable consequences. He saw the coming 
destruction of Jerusalem with deep emotion (Mt 
2337), and He spoke of it as about to be trodden 
down by the Gentiles (Lk 21%), but He put forth 
no effort politically to change the course of events. 
The words in which He spoke of Pilate’s slaughter 
of the Galileans, who were no doubt a band of 
revolutionary patriots, are certainly very remark- 
able. Not only did He refrain from any comment 
on the tragedy, or any tribute to their daring or 
their sacrifice; all He had to say of them was 
that they were not sinners above other Galileans 
(Lk 13%). 

By gathering these and other considerations 
together, we may gain a fairly accurate idea of the 
feeling of Jesus towards the Gentiles, who played 
so important a part in the Syrian world of His 
time. Around Him there was the Herodian atti- 
tude of Romanizing, and the Pharisaic and patri- 
otic attitude which delighted in branding Gentiles 
with such names as ‘dogs’ and ‘swine’; while be- 
tween these two a considerable mass of the general 
opinion of the time regarded them neither with 
emulation nor with hatred, but simply accepted 
them as facts—‘uncomfortable, unaccountable 
works of God,’ as the Hindus are said to regard 
the English (Asia and Europe). To none of them 
all had it ever occurred to say, ‘Suppose I were 
a Gentile?’ and to try to look upon the world 
earnestly from the Gentile point of view—a quite 
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different matter from imitating Gentile ways in the 
Herodian manner. 

Was this the attitude adopted by Jesus? What- 
ever answer we give to that question, it is quite 
clear that His attitude was a different one from 
any of the three above indicated. Unlike the 
Herodians, He showed no interest in Gentile archi- 
tecture or commerce, literature orart. He accepted 
their institutions in so far as these formed part of 
the ordinary life of the land, but He passed no 
judgment either of approval or of disapproval on 
them. He almost exclusively, and evidently with 
deliberation, confined His ministry, and that of 
His disciples during His lifetime, to Israel. While 
not going out of His way to avoid Gentiles, He did 
not cultivate them. On almost every occasion 
they came to Him, not He to them. On the other 
hand, He expressly forbade His disciples to go into 
‘the way of the Gentiles,’ z.c. to utilize for the 
spread of the gospel, as St. Paul afterwards did, 
those great roads in which the ends of the earth 
met. He even forbade them to enter any village 
of the Samaritans (Mt 10°). In His initial words 
to the Syrophenician woman He contrasts the 
children- of the Promise with the Gentile dogs (Mt 
155), though probably there was that in His manner 
which encouraged her to her clever repartee. ‘To 
the woman of Samaria He pointedly asserted that 
‘salvation is of the Jews’ (Jn 4”). Hesaw the fail- 
ings of the Gentiles, and spoke of them as a warning 
to Christians. His disciples were to avoid their vain 
repetitions in prayer (Mt 67), their greedy search 
and labour for food and clothes (Mt 6%), their ser- 
vility with princes, and their desire of honour (Mt 
20%). There is little doubt that His words (regard- 
ing John) about those who are clothed in soft 
raiment and who live in kings’ houses, were mgant 
to be understood in scorn of Herod (Mt 118). 

On the other hand, it is equally clear thas He 
refused to countenance the virulent spirit of an- 
tagonism, either religious or patriotic. Nothing 
met with more frequent or more unsparing condem- 
nation than the sanctimonious exclusiveness of the 
Pharisees, who made a religion of avoiding their 
fellow-men. Nor did He intermeddle with the 
revolutionary politics or methods of His day. On 
the contrary, He paid tribute; and when the ser- 
vants of the high peer came to seize Him, He 
strongly condemned the use of weapons even in 
defence, and with a quiet request permitted Him- 
self to be bound. The general impression which 
the narratives give is certainly one of kindly feel- 
ing for Gentiles. His interest and appreciation 
were always frank and open. He shielded His 
Roman judge from ‘the greater sin’ in His con- 
demnation (Jn 19"), and pleaded the ignorance of 
His actual.-murderers in His dying prayer (Lk 23*4), 
He evidently liked to point out cases of Gentile 
superiority to Jews. At the outset of His ministry 
He offended the Nazarenes by His words aout 
Naaman and the widow of Sarepta (Lk 4”: 2”) ; and 
on a later occasion He made the men of Nineveh 
and the queen of Sheba a foil to the unbelie: of 
His generation (Mt 12%-4?), The phrase which He 
used on several occasions of Gentile believers has 
become proverbial, ‘I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel’ (8!° ete.). The impression 
which such conduct must have produced was cer- 
tainly one of strong Gentile sympathies, and 
Matthew aptly quotes regarding Him the words 
of Isaiah, ‘in his name shall the Gentiles trust’, 
(127). 

From this it is already evident that Jesus can- 
not be placed in the third class, with those who 
merely accepted the Gentiles as facts in the situa- 
tion. Politically, that was His attitude towards 
them, but as individuals He often delighted in 
them. He appreciated their broader outlook and 
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want of Pharisaic narrowness. He was frankly 
relieved by their unconventionality and natural- 
ness, which gave Him air to breathe after the 
stifling atmosphere of Rabbinism. To Him, in 
general, they stood for human nature, plain and 
unsophisticated. 


When we inquire into the reasons for that Jewish exclusive- 
ness against which Jesus thus protested, we come upon a fact 
of far-reaching significance. The Pharisees had much to justify 
their narrow Views and practices in the fear of heathenism. The 
dearly won victory of the prophets over idolatry seemed to be in 
danger of being undone by the Grieco-Roman invasion of a new 
heathenism. The old struggle renewed itself, and in Jesus’ 
time the religious men of Israel were keeping back the encroach- 
ing worship of idols with both hands. In Samson’s country the 
new Philistines (for so the followers of Epiphanes seemed to the 
faithful) had built an altar to Zeus (Hausrath, i. 29). Herod was 
known to have taken part in the completion -of Jupiter’s 
temple at Athens (7b. ii. 4). Much of the modern style, with its 
pictured art, must have savoured of idolatry to men who still took 
the Second Commandment literally, and the religious men of 
Israel were filled with the gravest apprehensions as they 
watched the advancing tide. In the whole speech of Jesus 
there is no attack upon heathenism to be found, nor any sense 
of serious danger from it. At Caesarea Philippi He had seen 
the temple raised by Herod to Augustus, and the rock-cut 
niches dedicated to Pan and the nymphs where Jordan issued 
from its cave, yet no word of His is recorded in protest. True, 
He might upon occasion use such a current expression as ‘ Let 
him be unto thee as a heathen man and a publican’ (Mt 1817), 
but His own attitude to publicans would be sufficient commen- 
tary upon that for His enemies.. Evidently He was not in the 
slightest degree afraid of heathenism as a real danger, and He 
set Himself systematically against those maxims and practices 
as to clean and unclean things in which the Pharisaic spirit saw 
one of its best safeguards. 

The explanation must be found in His further doctrine of the 
Kingdom of God, and the methods of its coming. There are 
two ways of opposing heathenism. The Pharisaic way was the 
negative one of denouncing it and withstanding its encroach- 
ment. Jesus chose the positive method of supplanting it by the 
Kingdom of heaven. That strong leaven He cast into the lump 
of humanity, well knowing that it must work eventually far 
beyond the Jewish regions. This is the ullimate point in His 
relations with the Gentile world. When He spoke to Pilate of 
His Kingdom, the Roman was relieved to hear that it was ‘not 
of this world,’ and at once set Him down asa dreamer. But 
Jesus was no dreamer. He was deliberately setting an actual 
Kingdom over against the existing empire, and history was 
soon to show that this was in the region of the practical and 
effective forces of the world. The consequences of this leaven 
of the Kingdom could not possibly be confined to the sphere of 
religion. They must eventually take political shape, and indeed 
affect every department of human life and interest, and spread 
throughout every nation of the world. 

All this was in the mind of Jesus. The Book of Jonah was a 
favourite with Him, and it is the OT manifesto of the imperial 
and world-wide power of faith. His parable of the judgment of 
the nations (Mt 2532), and His prophecies of the coming of the 
East and West and North and South to the Kingdom of God (811), 
showed plainly His ultimate designs upon the Gentile world. 
He spoke of other sheep beyond those of the Israelite fold (Jn 
1016), and finally commanded His messengers to go out into all 
the world and teach all nations (Mt 2819), When He spoke of 
Himself as the Light of the world (Jn 82), and of His life as given 
for the world (6°), it was the world that He was speaking of, 


and His hearers understood that it was so (cf. also Mt 162! 13% 
55.13, 14), 


At times there may have crossed His mind a 
thought of making the wider appeal in person 
before His death. The most striking instance is 
that of the coming of the Greeks shortly before 
the end (Jn 12”), It may be, as has been held by 
high authorities, that He saw in that event the 
invitation to address to the Greek world the mes- 
sage which the Hebrew world was rejecting. He 
refused it, proclaiming, in the wonderful saying 
about the corn of wheat (12*4), His knowledge that 
it was through death that life must come. Yet He 
rejoiced in it with a sudden glory (12), and recog- 
nized in it the fulfilment of His life’s far-reaching 

urpose. He rejected it only that He might attain 
it. His own light, like that of His disciples, must 
be set upon a candlestick if it was to give light to 
all that were in the house; and He reached the 
Gentiles most effectually by concentrating His 
ministry upon Israel. 

3. The open field.—In order to estimate the 
influence of Nature upon the mind of Jesus, it is 
necessary, first, to distinguish between the various 
ways in which Nature has been conceived in relation 


to humanity. At the two extremes stand material- 
istic realism and the purely spiritual and idealistic 
views. The former sees in nature mere masses of 
living or dead matter, arranged in various shapes, 
quantities, and combinations, and moved by forces 
variously conceived. The latter sees in it the 
visual and sensuous revelation of the Divine life. 
It is ‘the garment of God,’ whose fine drapery at 
once hides and reveals the Spirit of the universe. 

Between these extremes there are three main 
points of view. Art, searching for beauty, has 
discovered landscape, in which the detailed objects 
are grouped into larger unities invested with a 
larger and more composite character of their own. 
The experience of individuals and the history of 
nations have added to the facts of landscape or of 
single objects certain associations which give them 
their human interest. Thought, emotion, and 
imagination have discovered (some would sa 
invented) a mysterious spirituality in Nature, vari- 
ously described or confessed to be indescribable, 
but perceived or felt as in some way a haunting 
presence, a ‘something more’ than meets the eye 
or ear. 

Often we find more than one of these ways of 
regarding Nature combined in the mind of a single 
thinker. St. Paul, e.g.,seems to have had singularly 
little feeling for Nature in the modern sense. There 
is no landscape and hardly any reference to detail 
in his writings, though his travels had showed him 
much of the finest scenery of the Mediterranean 
and of Asia Minor. For him the open field ap- 
parently represented nothing but a set of distances 
to be traversed before reaching cities. Yet at 
times the mystery comes upon him, and he invests 
Nature with a dim life of her own, groaning and 
travailing in pain towards some grand event (Ro 
8”). Dante, amid much of the grandest scenery of 
Europe, sees only obstacles to the foot of the 
traveller. But for him every place has historical 
associations, in whose light it lives in his mind. 
Gray is the poet who discovered English landscape. 
Wordsworth reaches the highest point in spiritual- 
izing nature : 

‘Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.’ 
Worpswortn, Miscellaneous Sonnets. 

The age of Jesus was divided between the Greek 
and the Hebrew view of Nature, and both of these 
must have been familiar in Syria. The Greek view 
was devoid of landscape properly so called. It 
saw brilliant and well-defined masses of detail— 
the temple white on its hill, reeds in the river-bed, 
the numberless laughter of waves. Greece not only 
saw but felt these, as charged with a spiritual 
significance which could be apprehended only in 
fragmentary hints and glimpses, with more wistful- 
ness than understanding. She sought to capture 
and retain that spiritual significance in the ex- 
quisite imagery of her mythological creations of 
nymph and faun, the dryad of the forest and the 
goddess of the fountain. Yet these delicate incar- 
nations did not suffice for her expression of Nature. 
Behind them lay those unaccountable moods of 
delight and misgiving which Nature awoke in her 
soul. The unsolved mystery of ‘the beauty and 
the terror of the world’ emphasized in the main 
the misgiving, and produced ‘the melancholy of 
the Greeks.’ Death and change oppressed her 
a and seemed to be ever the last word that 
Nature strove to say. The voice heard by the 
steersman had been heard by Greece before— 
‘Great Pan is dead.’ 

How much of this may have directly presented 
itself to Jesus, we cannot tell. His answer, how- 
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ever, to the Greeks who came to Him in Passion 
Week, seems to be an answer to the spirit of their 
nation (Jn 12%). It is to Nature that He leads 
them in His reference to the corn of wheat, and to 
the element of death in Nature. But He reveals 
in Nature what they had not strength to find, the 
promise of resurrection, and the assurance of life 
enriched and fructified by death. 


The Hebrew view of Nature differs from the Greek somewhat 
as Browning’s differs from Wordsworth’s. To the Greek, Nature 
has a spirituality which is no doubt reflected, in part, from the 
soul of her observer, yet is conceived as residing in herself in 
one or other of many fashions of personification. To the Hebrew, 
Nature in herself is dead, and has no soul of her own. She is the 
tool of Jehovah or His weapon, according as He is working or 
warring against His enemies; or she is visible as a background 
over against human life, or at least as accessory to man and his 
needs or works in some way. In either case the point is that 
Nature for the Hebrew has no independent life or spirituality of 
her own. She shines ever in the borrowed light of human or 
Divine interest. 

The Hebrew view of Nature, in its three main aspects, has 
been admirably described in the three expressions—{1) A stage 
for God, the ‘place of His feet’; (2) a home for man; (3) the 
assessor at the controversy between God and man (Is 12, Mic 62), 
a view in which the solemnity and austerity of Nature found a 
fitting metaphor to express them. Of each of these three 
aspects many instances might be quoted ; but at present it con- 
cerns us only to remark that in none of them is Nature seen 
in herself, but always dependent on an inhabitant, Divine or 
human, who gives her soul. The third view, indeed, seems to 
conceive of Nature as independent, her mountains judging be- 
tween God and man. But the personification does not go deep, 
nor is the consciousness of its figurativeness lost. The moun- 
tains, the heavens and the earth, are witnesses in much the 
same sense as a pillar set up by one who has madea vow. They 
are called upon to listen, to rejoice, to break forth into singing, 
not because they are conceived as living an independent life, 
but because the human or Divine event is conceived as of such 
vast import that even dumb Nature must feel its thrill, and for 
oe awake from her inertness to do homage to the higher forms 
of being. 

There is, properly speaking, no landscape in the Bible. Ob- 
jects are seen in detail, or groups of objects, in connexion with 
the events or circumstances narrated. . Through a cleft fissure 
in a mountain range a glimpse is caught of a ‘land that is very 
far off’; but itis as a destination rather than as a picture that 
it is seen. The language spends its strength on those sharp 
and clear-cut names for natural phenomena which express so 
much—Jordan, the down-rusher ; Ghdr, the scooped-out ; Gil- 
gal, the circular, and so on. The Song of Solomon is full of 
exquisite detail, with the aromatic scents of the East lingering 
about its voluptuous gardens and glades. But that is pre- 
Raphaelite art, of the same sort as those descriptions which are 
so common in the OT of a single tree or plant, a vine, an olive, 
or a gourd. It is characteristic of the Hebrew view of Nature 
that the Feast of Tabernacles, with its booths and illuminations, 
seemed to the Hebrew mind satisfactory as a piece of genuine 
rural life. 


The life of Jesus was much spent in the open 
air, and His thought was full of the breezy fresh- 
ness of the hills and fields; but they were Syrian 
and not European hills and fields, and their effect 
is that of Eastern nature, not Western. Samaria 
and Lebanon strike the traveller from England as 
most familiar. But there is no word of Lebanon 
in the Gospels, and Samaria was seen but casually 
in passing through. It was in one of Samaria’s 
richest and broadest valleys that He told His dis- 
ciples to lift up their eyes and look upon the fields 
white already to the harvest (Jn 4%). The regions 
with which He was most familiar were the hills 
and Sea of Galilee, and the rocky heights of Judea. 
These are the very regions where the scenery is 
most typically Oriental. The main difference be- 
tween a Syrian and an English landscape is that 
in Syria there is none of that ‘atmosphere’ which 
softens outlines and tones down a wide stretch of 
country into a unity of vision. The colouring is 
faint, in delicate shades of grey and brown and 
lilac, broken by the most violently brilliant splashes 
of high colour, where a water-spring flings a patch 
of lush green vegetation upon the pale mountain 
side, or where in springtime a long thin flame of 
oleander blazes along the winding depth of a washed- 
out river-bed. The general impression of wide 
views either in Judvea or Galilee is that of a land 
sculptured out of tinted stones. In Judea the hills 
are bare grey limestone, whose stoniness is intensi- 
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fied rather than softened by sparse and dingy 
olives. Along the sides of many valleys the strata 
run in many-coloured parallel bands, giving the 
efiect of a gigantic but faded mural decoration ; 
while the plateau on the heights round Jerusalem 
and on to the north lies bare in whitish grey. 
Galilee has more woodland, and some thin remains 
of what may once have been forests, but it also 
owes its general effect to rock rather than to vege- 
tation. Allowing for the denudation caused by so 
many centuries of war and neglect, it is likely that 
even at its best the prevalent note of the land 
was that of sharp euhike in faint colour, and its 
general impression that of huge-scale sculpture- 
work. Arriving from the West upon the edge of 
the hillside above Tiberias, the traveller catches 
his first sight of the Sea of Galilee. The writer 
may be permitted to quote a former description of 
his impression : 

‘This is not scenery ; it is tinted sculpture, it is jewel-work 
on a gigantic scale. The rosy flush of sunset was on it when we 
caught the first glimpse. At our feet lay a great flesh-coloured 
cup full of blue liquor; or rather the whole seemed some lapi- 
dary’s quaint fancy in pink marble and blue-stone. There was 
no translucency, but an aggressive opaqueness, in sea and shore 
alike. The dry atmosphere showed everything in sharpest out- 
line, clear-cut and broken-edged. There was no shading or 
variety of colour, but a strong and unsoftened contrast. To be 
quite accurate, there was one break—a splash of white, with 
the green suggestion of trees and grass, lying on the water’s 
edge directly beneath us—Tiberias.’ 

Of course, the colour changes with the seasons, 
and we know that Jesus sat upon green grass 
upon the slopes at the north end of the Lake. Wild 
flowers of all shades cover the land with richest 
colours in their season. By the shore, close to 
Capernaum, lies the wonderful garden of Gen- 
nesaret, a reserve of shelter and of fountains filling 
a level fold of the hills, some three miles by one 
and a half in area, with exuberant fertility. 

Such were the fields where the feet of Jesus 
trod. His speech of Nature has no landscape in 
it, but much clear vision of detail. There is 
singularly little mention of colour. He speaks of 
white sepulchres and a red sky (Mt 16). He 
refers to the purple in which the rich man is clad 
(Lk 16) ; and those lilies of the field of which He 
said that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of them (Mt 6% etc.), were purple irises. 
In the East every shadow turns to this colour, and 
it may perhaps have been a favourite of His. If 
so, the robe with which Herod’s soldiers mocked 
Him gains a new and pathetic irony. His refer- 
ences to flowers (cf. art. POET) are pre-Raphaelite 
in their detail and delicacy. No Greek nymph 
was ever conceived more daintily than Christ’s 
lily. He often refers to single trees, such as the 
fig-tree, but especially to the vine, from which He 
draws symbolic lessons in great detail (Jn 15). 
Thus He is true to that characteristic of Palestine 
which has given to it the true and happy epithet 
of ‘ the land of the single tree.’ 

But it was as a stage for human activities that 
Jesus chiefly viewed the earth. His delights and 
His interests were with the sons of men. Some- 
times the exigencies of His own life force thoughts 
of Nature upon Him, as when the stones of the 
wilderness suggest loaves of bread (Mt 4%), or the 
holes of foxes and the nests of birds are contrasted ~ 
with His own homelessness (8). He speaks much 


of those trees which grow fruit for the use of man, 


and acquiesces in their doom when they are barren. 
Yet there is a note of compassion in the parable 
of the Barren Fig-tree (Lk 13°) which reminds us of 
Jonah’s ‘ pity’ for his withered gourd (Jon 4°), and 
there is a sudden and striking description of a tree 
bursting into the full glory of its leafage. These, 
however, are exceptions. Man is almost always 


doing something to Nature as Jesus sees it,— 
ploughing, sowing, reaping ; fishing, tending sheep, 
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protecting them against wolves. Hot journeying 
and refreshing cups of cold water, wayside inci- 
dents of all kinds, abound in His parables. He 
sees the operations of the husbandman and fisher 
in minute detail, touches of nature everywhere 
telling of the keen eyes that let nothing escape 
their observation. Gennesaret (Mk 6%, Mt 14*4) 
itself may have furnished Him with many of those 
vivid pictures of agricultural life and its occupa- 
tions in which His parables abound.* He notes 
the robbers lurking by the highways (Lk 10°), and 
the places where He stands are sometimes crowded 
with sick folk laid there of an evening for His 
healing (Mk 1°). His world is always ‘a field 
full of folk.’ 

The open-air character of His ministry lends a 
sense of freedom and of roominess to much of His 
thought. There is a feel of wandering in it, and a 
clean scent of cornfields and flowery meadows. 
There are references to the weather (Mt 16°), and 
He overhears His disciples remarking that in four 
months it will be harvest time (Jn 4°). In such 
ee as ‘the birds of the air’ (Mt 8°) and ‘the 
ilies of the field’ (6%), there is the delight in sky- 
space and field- breadth. Nothing could better 
express the leisurely and detached mood of the 
wanderer, in sympathy with wide open spaces, 
than such words as ‘sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof’ (6%4). While His days were spent in 
crowded thoroughfares of men, He felt the need 
of retreat and the refreshment of solitary places 
(14). When no wider space was available, He 
frequented the Garden of Gethsemane. But that 
was at a time when the world had closed in upon 
His life, shutting Him in with men and human 
tragedy. There, in full view of the lights of Jeru- 
salem, and with its murmur in His ear, He still 
found among olive trees a certain solitude. Earlier, 
there must have been many quiet days of retreat 
among the mountains or across the lake, when He 
felt the soothing and healing effect of Nature in all 
its power. 

Yet the message of the open field was not for 
Himself alone.. In contrast with modern views of 
Nature, the freedom and the beauty of the world 
filled Him with the most childlike and delightful 
thoughts. There was no shadow of separation 
between the Creator and His works, no sense of 
cruelty or savagery, no philosophizing conscious- 
ness of the tormenting questions of scientific doubt. 
In all simplicity, with the eyes of a child, He saw 
in Nature the handiwork of the Father. The 
heaven is God’s throne, and the earth His footstool 
(5*4 ete.). Across the whole field of the world the 
Father’s care is lavished, on birds (109) and beasts 
and the children of men. As to the mysteries of 
Providence, Jesus refused to admit the popular 
view of God’s interference in such accidents as the 
fall of a tower in Siloam (Lk 134). On the con- 
trary, though without pursuing the subject to 
further consequences, He reminds us that the Father 
makes His sun to rise upon the evil and the good, and 
sends rain upon the just and the unjust (Mt 5%). 

There is a mysterious fact of sympathetic re- 
sponse between Nature and Humanity which has 
been variously explained, and yet never satisfac- 
torily understood. It would seem as if Nature 
and Humanity had some mysterious understanding 
with one another, some subtle and occult system of 
signalling to one another across the gulf which 
separates the living world from the dead. In all 
the ancient religions of Asia this was a familiar idea. 
Baal-worship, in all its varieties, spread it across 
the Semitic world. The OT is full of references to 
spiritual presence associated especially with certain 
places or natural objects, or spiritual agency pass- 


* For a very full set of examples of this, see Hausrath, i. 9, 
10; ii. 134, 135, 136, 138, 139, 140, 191, 223, etc. 
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ing over from the deeds of man to the locality 
associated with them. The ground is cursed for 
man’s sake in the story of Eden (Gn 31”) ; the place 
on which Moses stands is holy ground (Ex 3°). A 
“hill of Jehovah’ may often have been so called in 
rhetorical religious speech when all that was in- 
tended was emphasis on height or greatness ; yet 
there can be no doubt that the words originally 
were meant of literal and peculiar possession. The 
whole ritual concerning clean and unclean animals 
is an instance of the same habit. 

It would be enough, to prove that Jesus felt 
and utilized this strange and intimate con- 
nexion between Nature and the supernatural, 
to point to the miracles which He openly per- 
formed and professed. The Jews have a name 
for Him which is very significant in this connexion. 
By many of them He has been called ‘The 
Good Magician.’ This interesting fact throws 
light on the taunt of His enemies that He was a 
Samaritan, and had a devil (Jn 8%). Samaria was 
famous for its magicians, who were for the most 
part addicted to sorcery and necromancy. Such 
mistaken interfusion of the material and spiritual 
world was regarded by His enemies as of the same 
kind as that which they saw and heard in Him. 
His prophecies of future judgment (Mt 25* etc.) 
mingle the material facts of the world with spiritual 
forces and thoughts in very much the same fashion 
as they are blended in those flame-pictures which 
so interested Him in the Book of Daniel. His 
miracles involved the blending of the two spheres 
in every instance. On the other hand, He cut 
through the doctrines of ‘clean and unclean’ 
with a ruthlessness which stirred up the animos- 
ity of His enemies (Mt 15" etc.). Regarding 
the food provisions of the Jewish law, He said 
nothing, though it is unmistakably His spirit that 
we recognize in the vision of Peter a few years after 
His death (Ac 10%16), But as for the curse of un- 
cleanness which the Pharisees saw everywhere fall- 
ing like a shadow over the whole life of man, He 
would have none of it, and (proclaiming eloquently 
His belief in the fresh wholesomeness of Nature) 
declared all things clean (Lk 11”). 

Galilee was very superstitious, though in a more 
naive and less repulsive form than the necromancy 
of Samaria. On two occasions we hear of the dis- 
ciples mistaking Jesus for a spirit (Mt 147°, Lk 2437), 
—in the former, apparently for the angry spirit of 
the Lake. On both these occasions Jesus reassures 
them, but says nothing to dispel or ridicule their 
views. On the other hand, there can be no doubt 
that He accepted the universal belief in demons, 
who haunted not men only, but places as well (Mt 
12% [‘ dry places’], ef. Mt 8, Mk 5°). 

Thus for Jesus Nature was indeed ‘haunted.’ 
The worlds of spirit and matter were, in His 
thought, full of interchange. Yet it is very remark- 
able how entirely He differs from the spirit of con- 
temporary magic, as we know its development in 
the Rabbinical doctrines of the time, and in the 
later Asiatic and Egyptian schools. There is at 
once a reserve and a freshness about the narratives 
of the miracles of Jesus. They are not the dark 
ultimate result of fearsome dealing with the occult. 
They are the inevitable effect of the Divine love 
set free on the earth and in full play upon the facts 
of Nature—that same love which in less startling 
fashion He has already recognized. in sunrise and 
rainfall (Mt 5%). Consequently in Him the un- 
wholesomeness of magic and spiritualism is entirely 
absent. He calls the dead as simply, and they obey 
as naturally, as we call the living and they come. 
acl the sick just as a mother might caress her 
child. \ 

One more note must suffice for this brief account 
of His connexion with Nature as Palestine showed 
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it to Him. We have already referred in passing to 
scme of His parables. It is very noteworthy that 
in so many of them He saw and used the symbol- 
ism of Nature. It would seem as if for Him every 
process of the field, the Jife of trees, the springs of 
‘living water,’ the softness of sand and the stability 
of rocks, the saltness of salt, the shining and the 
quenching of lights, were constantly suggesting 
symbols of that spiritual life of which He was at 
once the creator and the exponent. The earth was 
interesting to Him in its own right, but it was 
doubly interesting on account of its analogy with 
the Kingdom of heaven. Seeds of the earth, birds 
of the air, wind and flowing water and burning 
fire, were all unceasingly rehearsing under His eyes 
the operations of the Kingdom. 

Nor did the analysis stop there. When the busy 
and thoughtful work of man had touched the 
natural world, new symbols sprang forth for His 
use on every hand. We shall understand better 
such a saying as ‘I am the way,’ when we remem- 
ber how through His childhood He had watched 
the life of the great world passing along a Roman 
road and a caravan route in the north. We are 
reminded of more than one of His sayings (Jn 15! 
etc.) when we find that in vine-growing parts of Syria 
to-day the vine-plants are dug round and exposed 
to the depth of more than a foot, and all rootlets 
are cut off from the main root to that depth. If 
this were not done, the sun would scorch the roots 
near the surface, or the passing plough would bleed 
them. It is the deep roots only that are safe. At 
Hebron, a few years ago, a traveller noticing the 
fact that the sheepfolds were circles of stone wall 
broken by a gap in which there was never any 
door, asked a shepherd for the reason, and was 
answered, ‘I am the door.’ The shepherd lies down 
in the open space, and no wolf can enter nor can 
any sheep stray except across his body. That was 
a symbol worthy of the use of Jesus! 

4, Towns and Yillages.— For the understanding 
of anything connected with the life and history of 
a Semitic nation, nothing is of such importance as 
to study the growth and character of towns, and 
the changes which they produce upon those who 
exchange a nomad for a settled existence. To 
realize the times of Jesus, and still more those of 
the OT, we have to disabuse our minds of all that 
the modern world means by a city when we meet 
the word in the ancient writings. It is not without 
a feeling of amused surprise that one comes to iden- 
tify those grotesque hamlets with the ‘cities’ of the 
Bible, and to recall the fact that their ‘kings’ must 
have often occupied a humbler station in the body 
politic of their times than the chairman of a parish 
council may occupy in ours. Of course, there have 
been incalculably great changes in a land which has 
been under the ploughshares of war for so many 
centuries, yet the sites remain, and it is often pos- 
sible to rebuild the past. The very forces that 
have consigned so many of them to ruins have kept 
the rest alive through everything. The want of 
good roads, the uncertainties of government, the 
ancient feuds and avoidances, have preserved vil- 
lage communities apart and with little alteration. 

Of cities in the Western sense, there were none 
in Syria. Yet Damascus, Beyrout, and Jerusalem 
stand out from the towns of Syria as places worthy 
of the name. Jerusalem we shall consider at a 
later stage. There is no record of any visit of 
Jesus to Berytus or Damascus, but Tyre and 
Sidon must have rivalled if not surpassed them in 
His time. G. A. Smith has suggested that in the 
story of the Prodigal Son we may have a reference 
to the fast city life where boys from country homes 
might be seen then, as in Beyrout they may be 
seen now, ‘wasting their substance with riotous 
living’ (Lk 15%). It was in Beyrout, only a year 


or two ago, that an American, trying to persuade 
a lad to come to America, received the answer, 
‘Sutter me first to bury my father’—the father 
standing by and acquiescing in the filial senti- 
ment. 

With several of the towns Jesus was familiar. 
They have changed more than the villages, and yet 
there is much in them still which enables us to re- 
construct the life He saw. There are about a dozen 
of them, and they shine from far, white splashes on 
the hill-tops, like Jaffa, perched with a conscious 
pose above the rocks of its seashore; or Jenin, 
gleaming like a white bird from its nest of palm- 
trees. The streets are usually aggressively irregu- 
lar, at once ancient and unfinished in their appear- 
ance. The wider spaces, where tents are pitched 
and camels and horses tethered, are full of noise 
and colour, a patchwork of brilliant and crowded 
human life. There are narrower streets, which 
often become tunnels, in which laden asses brush 
the wares of shopkeepers with their burdens, and 
the shrill talk of men and women intensifies the 
disagreeableness of the smells. Closely huddled 
together from the first, and kept from lateral ex- 
pansion by their walls and gates, and the dangers 
of the open country outside, the houses are forced 
upwards for expansion, and the sky of townsfolk 
is a narrow strip seen between lofty precipices of 
stone. 

The villages are charming at a distance, but full 
of disillusion as one approaches. The difference 
between the distant view and the interior reminds 
one of the words of Jesus about the outward and 
inward appearances of whited sepulchres (Mt 2377). 
They are usually well set, on picturesque heights 
or hillsides, and the angular outline of flat roofs 
and walls lends them a suggestion of military forti- 
fication. Cultivated oliveyards or gardens give the 
promise of quiet prosperity, and groups of trees 
seem to have arranged themselves for a picture. 
But, on nearer approach, the trees appear to detach 
themselves and stand apart, and the houses to 
decay before the eyes of the spectator into ruinous 
heaps of débris. This is due partly to poverty, and 
partly to the pretence of poverty as a device for 
avoiding the rapacity of the tax-gatherer or of the 
robber. Even in the time of Jesus ostentation was 
dangerous. Those towns of which He speaks were 
walled and guarded. Towns and villages were 
eagerly watched by the tax-gatherers and some- 
times ruined and burned by banditti, especially in 
outlying or frontier regions. When He spoke of 
an angry lord coming to avenge the murder of his 
son and destroy the city of the murderers (Mt 21%), 
the words would awaken no surprise. 

Jesus was a dweller in towns. His longest 
homes on earth were Nazareth and Capernaum, 
both of them among the larger towns of Galilee. 
The significance of this fact is noteworthy. Most 
of the Syrian towns are to-day the mingling-places 
of the land, the crucibles wherein a composite race 
is molten out of many elements. One or two towns, 
indeed, like Nablus and Hebron, are fanatically 
Mohammedan, and the unwelcome alien elements 
of the population are kept apart, while the life of 
the whole community stagnates, immune to the 
infection of their uncleanness, but unprogressive as 
cities of the dead. But the other towns are open 
to the world. It is said that the sanitary con- 
ditions are such that if it were not for the freedom 
of intercourse the population would die off. The 
inhabitants often emigrate, and there is much inter- 
marriage with people of other towns, so that the 
life is varied and has other than purely local in- 
terests. 

From the earliest times the population of these 
towns was recruited by Canaanites, Arabs, and 
Israelites from other districts. In the days of 
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Jesus, Greco-Roman life was pouring into them, 
and there was always the presence of the imperial 
military contingent. The great roads and the 
Eastern campaigns of Rome had opened up and 
greatly developed foreign commerce, which found 
markets in all the larger centres. Jesus was a 
child and a man of the town. It was not, as in the 
case of John the Baptist, in desert places that He 
chose to teach, but in the crowded synagogues, clad 
in ordinary, townsman’s tasselled dress. 


Urban communities arose from three main causes, viz. com- 
merce (especially commerce in connexion with agriculture), war, 
and worship. In its various phases, town life bears marks of 
its threefold origin through all time. Christ touched this life 
on all its sides, and came into relation with each of these three 
aspects of it. 

Commerce Jesus knew from the first in Nazareth. The town 
lies in the oval hollow of a high mountain valley. The car- 
ponte shop there led Him doubtless to a knowledge of house 

uilding, and He knew the reasons why some houses stood the 
underwash of rainstorms and some did not (Mt 724). Tradition 
mentions ‘ yokes and ploughs’ as among the chief objects which 
He manufactured as a carpenter; and there can be little doubt 
that this is correct. For Nazareth was just the place in which 
commerce was most sure to be closely connected with agri- 
culture ; and He who said, ‘Take my yoke upon you’ (1129), and 
spoke of the light burden and the easy yoke, had doubtless in 
His mind much experience of the choice of timber and of 
accurate fitting of yokes to the necks of oxen. He knew the 
markets, and may not only have seen children playing in them, 
but have played there Himself asa child. Capernaum was a 
place of importance for the collection of revenue, being situated 
at an important point on a great Roman road. Jericho, famous 
for its rich trade in balsam, was a still more important tax- 
collecting centre, where a leading publican could gather many 
of his friends to a feast (Lk 529), Matthew and Zaccheus are 
links connecting Jesus with the receipt of custom. Capernaum 
also had its fishing fleet, and its extensive fish-market, and 
Peter’s family resided there (Mt 84). The traveller coming in 
from the eastern desert towards the Lebanon is astonished by 
the aspect of the town of Homs (Emesa), whose high square 
blocks of masonry and many chimney-stalks give it a striking 
resemblance to a Midland English manufacturing town. No 
doubt that is a product of modern industry. Yet, as He looked 
southward from His disciples’ boat, Jesus must have often seen 
the cloud of smoke rising from Tarichex, at the southern end of 
the Lake, where in His time a large trade in fish-curing was 
carried on. 

War, also, had left its traces. As one advances farther and 
farther to the north-east from Damascus, one is struck to find 
the walls of oasis-towns grow thicker and higher, and to note 
the pierced loopholes in them, testifying to the nearness of 
the raiding Bedawin, and the precarious terms on which town 
life is possible there. Many such fortress-towns Jesus must 
have visited on His journeys. Ever visible from Nazareth itself, 
the crest of Tabor, to which some have seen an allusion 
in the ‘city set on an hill’ (514), was crowned by a fort and 
eccupied by a Roman garrison. The centurions whom Jesus 
met, and who impressed Him so favourably, were in command of 
detachments of Roman soldiers, who formed an important feature 
in all the town life of Syria, mingling at times in friendly inter- 
course with their neighbours (Lk 74°), and lending to the life of 
the place that unmistakable air of distinction which is ever to 
be found about the army of a great empire. 

Worship, too, was an ancient and ineradicable feature of town 
life. Many towns owed their first origin to some holy place, 
whose associations were lost in the most remote antiquity, and 
many were glorified by historical associations of the religious past. 
Such holy places were scattered up and down the land, but the 
history of Jesus brings us into contact chiefly with two of them— 
Jacob’s Well, near Shechem, and Bethlehem, the city of David. 
The concentration of the religious life of the nation in Jerusalem 
tended to discourage the attention paid to local shrines, and it 
is striking that to visit the former of the two above mentioned, 
Jesus had to journey into the heart of Samaria ; while, as regards 
Bethlehem, we never hear of it after the stories of His birth. It 
was the synagogue which gave its religious aspect to the town 
life which Jesus knew. The first beginning of His ministry was 
in the synagogue of Nazareth. It is in connexion with the ruins 
of a costly synagogue that the controversy about the site of 
Capernaum still centres (cf. Sanday). While the Temple still 
gathered round it the national religious sentiment, the actual 
religious life of the people owed more to the synagogues 
than to the Temple. In them religion was surrounded by 
individual memories and family associations. In them the 
Scriptures grew familiar, and the Law was expounded and 
applied to the details of actual life. While the Temple revealed 
to every true Israelite Jehovah as the God of his nation, the 
synagogue kept about him the thought and presence of Jehovah 
as God of his home. Thus the idea of the city was more and 
more a religious idea in Israel, and her God was a city dweller. 
There is an Eastern proverb which speaks of homeless strangers 
as ‘going to God’s gate,’ and the idea of the City of God, fostered 
indeed by Jerusalem, yet hallowed every city of Israel. Not of 
the capital only, but of all her towns she sang that ‘unless the 
iy keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain’ (Ps 
1271). 


There can be no question that the city conception 
entered largely into Jesus’ view of His Kingdom. 
Josephus describes (perhaps in exaggerated terms) 
the Essene conception of the Kingdom of God as a 
spot beyond the ocean ‘which is oppressed neither 
with storms of rain nor snow, nor with intense 
heat, but. soft, cooling, zephyr west winds always 
blow’ (cf. Hausrath, i. 164). That was Utopia 
seen from the wilderness—the Kingdom of God 
seen from the desert. But for Jesus the desert was 
but an occasional resort. It was the crowded 
streets of towns that set His point of view; and 
the life—not the retreat from life—of men and 
women, was the ideal of His Kingdom. In every 
poeinie and prophecy of His which describe it, we 
hear the hum of man’s activity, and see him busy 
with human business. 

The town life, however, which Jesus knew in 
Syria was very far from the ideal. Of course, in 
estimating such matters, a large allowance must 
always be made for the different tastes of Easterns 
and Westerns, so that many things which impress 
us as disadvantages may have been either unnoticed 
or actually enjoyed by Orientals. Nothing, for 
instance, strikes the traveller more than the con- 
stant publicity of life in the East, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. There seems, at 
first sight, to be no private life at all. Every one 
knows everything about everybody. The intimacy 
of family lite appears to be evormwubte) but without 
its affection, and the unceasing sound of speech 
keeps up an unbroken and unseemly exposure of 
private affairs. That Jesus felt this oppressive at 
times is proved by those periodic retreats to desert 
places and to mountains which are so familiar to 
readers of the Gospels. The note of intimacy, the 
personal quality of intercourse even in crowded 
thoroughfares, appear in countless touches of the 
narrative. He Himself refers to it when He gives 
it as a thing to be counted on, that that which is 
told in the chamber will be proclaimed on the 
housetop (Mt 107’, Lk 12%), (from which at least 
ten families would hear it). There is, behind the 
main speech of the Gospels, the sound of an eternal 
chatter among the ‘rustling crowds.’ Remarks of 
disciples and bystanders are often overheard either 
by Jesus or by the reporter (Mt 13°: °%, Jn 4° etc.). 
Sins of speech are more frequently referred to and 
rebuked than other sins. 

This publicity, however, is but one part of the 
general sense of com/fortlessness which depresses the 
Western visitor in the East. At one time, when 
Jesus was homeless, He evidently felt this, con- 
trasting His own wandering life with that of foxes 
and of birds (Mt 8”). But the homes themselves 
are often such as to seem very comfortless to the 
traveller. Of course, comfort is a matter which 
very largely depends upon custom, and the apparent 
want of it 1s often illusory. The streets are filthy, 
and often untidy in detail; but the inhabitants 
seem to have a singular lack of sensitiveness to 
smells, and the sordid litter of odds and ends ap- 
pears not to distract their eye from appreciation 
of the fine building that rises out of it. In many 
houses the floor is on two levels, the upper portion 
being for the human inhabitants, and the lower 
for cattle, whose mangers are hollowed out of the 
raised floor along its edge. Even in better houses 
the rooms are bare; and jars for olives, oil, or 
water, along with corn- baskets and agricultural 
implements, give to the reception-rooms the ap- 
pearance of outhouses. The main desiderata seem 
to be heat in winter and coolness in summer, so 
that the interiors are generally dark—a state of 
matters which is not conducive to cleanliness. 
There is no glass, and the strong sunlight pene- 
trates the rooms in shafts which end in brilliant 
jewel-like flames of colour where they strike upon 
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a garment or a piece of coloured pottery, and 
throws the rafters and walls into shadows of the 
richest brown and indigo, while all recesses and 
much of the floor are in darkness unrelieved. That 
this was the state of matters with which Jesus was 
familiar, is strikingly borne out by His parable of 
the Lost Coin, where the woman lights a candle and 
searches the house (Lk 158). That He is thinking 
of daylight is proved by the fact that the candle has 
to be lighted. It is narrated by Conder of a visitor 
to the cave of the Holy House at Nazareth, the 
reputed home of Jesus in His boyhood, that he 
remarked to the monk who showed him it, that it 
was dark fora dwelling-house. The monk answered 
that ‘The Lord had no need of much light.’ Yet 
it is evident from many sayings that Jesus was 
peculiarly sensitive to the contrasts of light and 
arkness. The ‘outer dark’ (Mt 22%) of unlit 
streets affected Him with a sort of horror; and He 
gloried in the claim, which He often repeated, that 
He was the ‘light of the world,’ or the light of 
men. In the still more striking phrase, ‘the light 
of life,’ we see something of what light meant to 
Him. It may have been suggested by the contrast of 
the dark interior of a tomb with the sunshine that 
struck upon its whitewashed outer walls. But these 
words could have been used only by One to whom 
light meant quickened and exhilarated vitality. 
However much custom and race may have miti- 
gated the trials which these matters would impose 
on Westerns, we know that there were other char- 
acteristics of town life which were wholly distaste- 
ful to Him, and which He denounced. From His 
speech we can gather that He was often in conflict 
with that sophisticated provincialism which was the 
besetting sin of country towns. 
of the national varieties, the towns were yet sufli- 
ciently complete in themselves, and ope from one 
another, to foster jealousy and local conceit. In 
places like Cxsarea Philippi, for instance, where 
to this day any passer-by may pick up large frag- 
ments of Roman mosaic floors or panels, the wealthy 
and luxurious life had given rise to a system of 
servility. Jesus had noted this, and warned His 
disciples against the Gentile practice of encour- 
aging sycophants to address them as ‘sweet lords’ 
(Lk 22”). Nor are the objectionable ways and 
manners of the town confined to the Gentiles. 
There are the local hypocrites among the natives, 
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heartlessness, portrayed in such parables as those of 
Lazarus and Dives (bik 16”), the rich man and his 
barns (12!8), and many others. Prosperity and ad- 
versity are in shameless and pitiless sight of one 
another. Cruelty and oppression have become 
the recognized convention of the powerful classes. 
Disease is rampant, and a class of rapacious quack 
doctors has sprung up to prey upon its victims (Mk 
5°65), The moral tone of the town is such as to 
permit a prostitute to enter the feast of a wealth 

harisee, and it is only when it appears that she is 
penitent that any one is shocked by the incident 
(Lk 7°’). The preference of Jesus for the town is 
part of His principle that the true physician goes 
where the sick are thickest, and the true saviour 
where sin is most unblushing. 

The villages of Syria are a class of communities 
of a quite different order. The sheikh dwells in 
his ruined tower, overlooking the huddle of brown 
walls and roofs, and keeping his audience-hall 
open for the elders to assemble in and discuss 
the news of the countryside. They are inhabited 
now, as they have been largely all along, by fella- 
hin, said to be to a considerable extent the de- 
scendants of the ancient Canaanites, practically 
unmixed ‘in blood, owing to the almost unbroken 
custom of intermarriages. With these Jesus must 
have talked that Aramaic tongue which some five or 
six villages in the Kalamun mountain valleys still 
use as their vernacular, and which is heard to-day 
among the bakers of Damascus who come down 
to the city from the Syriac village of Ma/alula. 
So conservative is village life in Syria, that it is 
to village communities alone that we look to-day, 
in the assured confidence that we are seeing the 
One result of 
this conservatism is, that extraordinary combination 
of ignorance and pride, superstitious fears and con- 
temptuous effrontery, which is often the first im- 
pression produced on strangers. They preserve 
self-government of a kind, a hereditary rule within 
an imperial; but they appear to be very helpless 
against both nature and man. Usury and oppres- 
sion cow the inhabitants, the insecurity of pro- 
perty renders them suspicious. The writer has 
accidentally roused a man sleeping through the 
night upon his haystack in an open field, and seen 
others sitting upon the top of the grain piled upon 
a truck on the railway. They are almost exclu- 
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(Mt 67). There is that feature of country-town life 
which appears to be ineradicable,—that excessive 
love for litigation (Mt 5¥%),—the combined result 
of leisure and petty interests. Nothing is more 
striking in the narratives of the Evangelists than 
the frequency with which litigation is referred to, 
both by Jesus and His hearers. Again, the littleness 
and personal character of the habitual outlook on 
the world are illustrated by the fluency with which 
the Nazarenes enumerate the relatives of Jesus 
(Mt 13° 5*)_the speech this of tongues practised 
in the eloquence of local gossip. And it throws 
light on the meaning of Jesus when He spoke of 
Capernaumas ‘ exalted to heaven’ (Mt 11°). Caper- 
naum physically was on the level of the Lake shore, 
and 682 feet below sea-level. It was the self-im- 
portance of the small provincial town of which He 
spoke. Jerusalem had its own sins, and the villages 
had theirs; but it probably was especially to the 
towns that He referred when He warned the forth- 
going Apostles of supercilious rejection, and in- 
structed them to meet it by a symbol of still more 


methods are primitive and leisurely. They leave 
their hardest work to be done by their women, and 
spend many hours of each day in absolute idleness. 
Over them hangs the acrid-smelling smoke of fires 
whose fuel is camel-dung, that has been dried b 
being plastered over the outside of ovens, which 
break the monotony of flat roofs by their rounded 
shape, and appear like blisters in the fierce heat 
of summer. The dirtiness of the streets and of 
some houses is incredible. The simple food and 
habits of life produce healthy bodies, but disease 
comes upon its victims unprotected by any skill 
of medicine, and the sick and the whole dwell 
together and mingle everywhere. The first im- 
pression is one of universal gloom, and the faces 
of the people are sullen and contemptuous. But 
that is in many cases but the first instinct of self- 
preservation in those who are accustomed to ill- 
treatment. A very little tact.and kindliness soon 
‘changes the aspect of things, and threatening looks 
give place to a smiling childishness. 

Such were the villages with which Jesus was 


emphatic rejection, shaking the dust of them off | familiar, although their life was then more pro- 


their feet (Mt 10* etc.). 

Still worse, and still more obvious and common 
in these narratives, are the tokens of the violent 
contrasts of avarice and misery in the town life. 
The selfishness of the town is there, in all its 


sperous, and at least some of their homes more 
habitable. To their inhabitants He spoke His 
parables of simple life, such as that of the Friend 
at Midnight (Lk 115). In one of them He blessed 
the children whom village mothers brought to Him 
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(Mk 10!8). In another He brightened the wedding 
feast with good wine (Jn 2'). 
dusk, the two villagers at Emmaus recognized Him 
in the act of breaking bread at their table (Lk 2476"), 
From a village gate was heard the sound of swift 
footsteps, when a rich young ruler, within sight 
of the squalor which had enriched him, asked the 
question about eternal life, and was answered that 
he must sell all that he had and give to the poor 
(Mk 101”). \Beside another village gate He stopped 
the funeral procession of an only son of his mother, 
and gave her back her dead restored to life (Lk 7"). 
That was at Nain, one of the villages of that hill 
of ‘Little Hermon,’ on whose sides Endor and 
Shunem also cling—a hill of villages of resurrec- 
tion. Bethany hardly counts among the villages, 
being almost a suburb of Jerusalem, and’ differing 
from the rest in consequence. But of all the vil- 
lages of Palestine none brings Jesus so near as the 
little hamlet of Ephraim, perched far off on its hill 
in the lonely uplands to the east of Bethel. It 
was pele s the remotest of the inland villages of 
Israel, and its rustic inhabitants dwelt alone. It 
was to it that He retired for His last retreat before 
the Passover of Death (Jn 1154). To Him the sick- 
ness and helplessness of the villages of His native 
land 6 acne and drew forth compassion and heal- 
ing. e sullenness that sometimes rejected Him 
and would have none of His love awakened no 
resentment, but only a great and pitying distress 
(Mt 112° ete., Lk 9°"), The childlikeness of the 
villagers refreshed Him after the sophisticated life 
of towns, and found response in His constant 
speeches in praise of children and the childlike 
spirit (Mt 18%). 

§. Jerusalem.—For good or evil, no city in the 
world has exercised so strong and constant an 
influence on the world as Jerusalem. Some of 
her visitors have been filled with an unbounded 
enthusiasm, others have been depressed with a 
shattering disappointment; but in one way or 
other the city has influenced all comers. It has 
been the usual fate of sacred cities to gather to 
themselves much of the worst along with much 
of the best of earthly life. Jerusalem is no ex- 
ception to the rule. It is the most sacred and the 
most sinister spot on earth. 

From the day when David took it, the last strong- 
hold of the Jebusites, and the battle-beaten old 
fortress-walls of rough stone opened their gates 
to the God of Israel, it had been the focus of the 
nation’s life (2 S 6, Ps 24). Solomon glorified it 
as the secular and religious centre, drafting into 
it the wealth and nobility of Israel until the land 
became hydrocephalous—its metropolis magnificent 
and the rest shrivelled and impoverished. In a 
far more real sense Josiah made Jerusalem great ; 
and now at length, after countless changes of for- 
tune, Jesus found it a city of such unique import- 
ance and significance that it stood over against 
all the rest of the land, dividing the nation into 
‘dwellers in Jerusalem’ and ‘others’—a more 
effective division than any other of the time. 

In the visits paid by Jesus to Jerusalem, from 
those of His infancy and the memorable first remem- 
bered visit—that paid when He was twelve years 
old—to the triumphal entry and the night journey 
as a captive from Gethsemane, there is an increas- 
ing intensity of interest. His arguments here are 
more of the nature of pitched battles than in 
the country (Jn 6, ete.); His acts of authority 
more decisive and dangerous (Mt 21); even His 
healing of the sick more of the nature of a chal- 
lenge (Jn 5%). Thus the history of Jesus fully 


confirms our sense of the importance of Jerusalem. 

The thrill of patriotic enthusiasm in such a word 

as His reference to ‘the city of the Great King’ 

(Mt 5*) has already been alluded to. 
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But more 


In the gathering 


and more irrevocably that loyal sentiment changed 
its aspect as the facts thrust themselves upon Him. 
It was the impossible spirit of the city more than 
any other thing that changed Jesus’ speech from 
the Sermon on the Mount to the terrible denuncia- 
tions and warnings of the closing days. The sacred 
city, which at the first had been for Him, as for 
every religious man of Israel, the goal of pilgrimage 
and the embodiment and incarnation of spiritual 
thought and dream, came to be the arena of His 
life’s supreme conflict, where spirituality would 
fight out its great battle with ‘the world, the flesh, 
and the devil.’ Here love would try the final issue 
with hate, and life with death. It is by a happy 
inspiration that Langland, in his Piers the Plow- 
man, tells of Jesus ‘ going to a jousts in Jerusalem.’ 
Nothing could more exactly describe His own view 
of the case during His later journeys (Mt 16”, 
Jn 11%). His spirit as He journeyed was that 
of one who, having fought the battle of the Spirit 
across the whole field, is now going on to the 
storming of the citadel. 

Such was the change in His own feeling as He 
approached the capital. Not less striking is the 
expression of His thought of its meaning and its fate. 
For the pious Jew, Jerusalem was Utopia; and the 
medieval view, expressed in such enraptured poems 
as ‘Pearl’ (cf. Gollanez’s tr.) and the Crusading 
dreams of Gerusalemme Liberata, were the natural 
continuation of the ideas of which Ezekiel’s visions 
and the Apocalypse are the expression. Jesus ac- 
ee this estimate of its importance when He 
leliberately chose it as the one place on earth 
where the Messianic claim must be publicly made 
(Jn 5” ete.), but He did this in the full consciousness 
that when it had served this purpose it would pass 
away. To Him it was a doomed Utopia, doomed 
beyond all hope of recovery. Had it known (Lk 
19%), had it understood the day of its visitation, 
it might have endured ; as things were, it was for 
Him but a city of might-have-been. Yet, in the 
very hour when it was rushing to its doom, He 
seized upon it and forced it to fulfil the purpose 
towards which it had blindly struggled through 
all its eventful history. It linked on His work 
and Person with the past, and in crucifying Him 
sent on to the future the completed drama of 
redemption. 

Subsequent history, with ruthless and terrific 
irony, has confirmed His view. The efforts of the 
Crusades to revive Jerusalem have only the more 
hopelessly marked it as the doomed Utopia. Every 
traveller is impressed with the same sense of its 
infinite loneliness and stony desolation. It looks 
like a gigantic fortress that has stood dismantled 
for ages, but retains for ever a weird air of petrified 
gallantry. It is a fossil city, fossilized when far 
gone in decay. The savage liveliness of the bugles 
which now shriek across its streets and houses, only 
adds to the sense of ancient death. Built for 
eternity, setting the pattern for men’s dreams of 
the New Jerusalem, it stands for the sarcasm of 
promises unfulfilled, a city with a great future 
chind it. ‘What,’ we cannot but ask, ‘has this 
relic to do with a blessed future for mankind?’ 
History and religion seem to mourn here together, 
reiterating the lament of Jesus. One sees in every 
remembrance of it those two weeping figures, the 
most significant of all for its secular and religious 
life, — Titus, who gazed upon Jerusalem from 
Scopus the day before its destruction, and wept for 
the sake of the beautiful city so near its doom; and 
Jesus Christ, who, when things were ripening for 
Titus, foresaw the coming of the legions as He 
looked upon Jerusalem from Olivet, —‘ And when 
he was.come near he beheld the city, and wept 
over it’ (Lk 194). 

The appearance of the city, as seen from such a 
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lofty vantage ground as that which the approach 
from Bethany gives from the shoulder of the Mount 
of Olives, must always have been to a considerable 
extent the same as it is to-day. It is true that 
there are now two Jerusalems side by side, the 
ancient city packed together firmly, and the more 
loosely scattered masonry of the new Levantine 
city that has risen to the south and west of the 
Jatla Gate. Yet to the north there is still the 
mound of ashes said to have been carried thither 
from the Temple sacrifices of old; and ancient 
tombs fill the valleys and stretch along the northern 
plain. It is easy for the imagination to detach 
the modern buildings, and to regain the ancient 
impression. It has been pointed out (Hausrath, i. 
38, 39) that Athens stands on an unfruitful cliff; 
Rome between a marsh and a wilderness; Jeru- 
salem on a barren tongue of stone, where ‘the 
mountain land gathers itself as to a natural centre.’ 
The ‘mountains stand round about Jerusalem,’ 
but they lift her up to their height, and she stands 
as a mural crown upon the mountain land. The 
surrounding peaks are but little elevated above her 
level, and she is the climax as well as the centre 
of the land, set up to be ‘the mountain throne and 
the mountain sanctuary of God.’ And that tongue 
of land is so stony that even the denudation of 
sieges and of centuries cannot very greatly have 
changed the general aspect of the scene. There is 
no river in her landscape to redeem the hardness 
of the outlines. She is ‘a city of stone in a land 
of iron, with a sky of brass’ (Disraeli’s Tancred). 
She has nothing in common with the villages of 
Judea, the variety of her buildings differentiating 
her from the rectangular sameness of theirs. As 


if to accentuate the contrast, the village of Siloam 
still lies on the eastern slope of the Kidron valley, 
a drift of square hovels seen across a field of arti- 


chokes. Jerusalem ‘sitteth solitary,’ as she has 
always sat; unique in the land as she is lonely in 
history. The colours of her walls and buildings 
change in the changing lights from grey with a 
touch of orange to grey with a touch of blue. For 
there is no one colour of Jerusalem. In the 
changing lights of sunrise, noon, afternoon, and 
evening, its colour changes. At one time it hangs, 
airy and dream-like, over the steep bank of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat ; at another time it seems 
to sit solid on its rock, every roof and battlement 
picked out in photographic fenced ; again, in the 
twilight of evening all is sombre, with rich purple 
shadows. 

We have noted in the towns of Syria those moral 
defects of petty quarrelsomeness and provincial 
self-importance which appear constantly in_ the 
records of Jesus’ ministry. The metropolitan 
pettiness which confronted Him at Jerusalem— 
the tenfold provincialism of the capital city, whose 
modern counterpart is so familiar in many lands 
to-day—was a much more serious matter. All 
the dreams of Utopia, religious and secular, had 
run into personal pride and vanity ; all those Divine 
promises and guarantees on which the glorification 
of Jerusalem rested were interpreted by the citizens 
as a species of flattering Divine favouritism shown 
to themselves. 

In spite of much disappointment, there were still 
many things which must have seemed in some sort 
the fulfilment of the ancient hopes for Jerusalem. 
‘The dromedaries of Midian and Ephah’ had come 
to her, indeed, and they from Sheba bringing gold 
and incense. The flocks of Kedar and the glory 
of Lebanon were swelling her trade. Ships were 
flying as a cloud and as doves to their windows, 
making for her seaport with wealth for her (Is 60°). 
And with that wealth came men also from east 
and west, from north and south. The Dispersion 
of the Jews had already made her Passover feasts 
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almost as cosmopolitan as Mecca afterwards be- 
came. The Roman road, while it brought humilia- 
tion, brought also much else to Jerusalem. Feeling 
its way inland from the sea across the mountains of 
Judea, it ended in the Jatia Gate, It was but one 
of many roads from all points of the compass 
which, as they approached the city, grew broader 
and more thronged with passengers. From the 
account of Pentecost given in the Acts (2°14), we 
can see that at certain times the polyglot crowds 
must have been like those which are now seen in 
the Meidan of Damascus to welcome the return of 
the Haj. 

The wealthy and luxurious inhabitants were 
obviously spoiled by all this grandeur, and in all 
the shamelessness of Eastern cities paraded it in 
the face of the poverty they should have sought to 
help. Those who favoured the Roman domination, 
and sought to make capital out of it, like the 
Herodians, prided themselves openly in Jerusalem 
as a Roman city, and did all they could to make 
it so. Those who simply acquiesced, like the 
Sadducees, in what their superior intelligence com- 
vinced them was inevitable, found enough in their 
wealth and in their pride in their old city and family 
connexions to keep alive their aristocratic spirit. 
Those who, like the Pharisees, stood for the ancient 
religious and national claims, fostered a still more 
bitter fashion of bigotry and exclusiveness. From 
Jerusalem they too, in their surreptitious way, 
tried to manage the world. They spent their 
strength in making proselytes (Mt 23"), and they 
sent out deputations to interfere in local questions 
as far off as Capernaum (Mk 7}, Jn 1%). The 
crowd, who watched and copied the great ones 
from below, readily caught their tone, and, in an 
ignorant sense of superiority, were ready at any 
moment to raise a tumult at their instigation, and 
to shout for the crucifixion of a selected victim 
(Mk 15* etc.). Altogether, so mighty was the self- 
importance of this little metropolis, that for its 
inhabitants the rest of the world was practically 
non-existent; and, as happens in all poorly equipped 
moral natures, their consciousness of their own 
better privileges and good fortune ran neither to 
interest nor to compassion, but only to scorn. 

Of the more vulgar aspects of this metropolitan 
superciliousness the narratives present abundant 
examples. The contempt of Jerusalem for Galilee 
is everywhere apparent. It was not only on the 
ground of Messianic tradition, asking whether it 
were likely that Christ should come out of Galilee 
(Jn 7°). The proverb was ready on their lips 
about no good thing coming out of Nazareth (1% 
71). The facility for inventing opprobrious names, 
and the unsparing use of them, had developed 
with them into a fine art (8%). A man was an 
ignoramus, a blasphemer, a lunatic, if he brought 
any new thing among them from the provinces. 
The maid in the palace of the high priest did 
not show any originality in laughing at the accent 
of country people (Mt 26%). If a_ provincial 
gathered crowds of a morning to hear his preach- 
ing, and men felt in him the advent of the Spirit 
of God, Jerusalem coarsely explained it all by 
the supposition that he was intoxicated (Ac 2%). 
Any traveller might have retorted that while they 
were managing the world from a distance, they 
were neglecting it at their own doors. The fisher- 
men of Galilee were probably far less rude, either in 
speech or manner, than the semi-barbarous shep- 
herds of the Judean mountains. But that was 
no concern of theirs. Their world was within their 
walls, and the curious and shameful result of their 
extravagant exclusiveness was that every Israelite 
was a foreigner in the capital city of his own 
country. Not Jesus of Nazareth alone, but every 
countryman was in Jerusalem ‘despised and re- 
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jevted of men’; and every son of man felt home- 
ess when he entered the Holy City’s gates. 

The first impression made upon a stranger visit- 
ing the city in those days must have been that of an 
extraordinarily Roman city. Herod, the greatest 
of Romanizers, had utterly disregarded the lessons 
of past history, and repeated the mistaken polly 
of Lea aioh neglected the land to glorify the 
city. His architecture must have been as extrava- 
gant in costliness as it was poor in art. One of 
the grandest of all his palaces crowned the hill of 
Zion; his temple blazed forth its splendours from 
the grand platform on which it stood along the 
hillside of Moriah. The famous Tyropceon way 
spanned the ravine between the two, entirely 
Roman in its construction and design. Here stood 
a theatre whose Roman audiences listened to plays 
on such themes as Susanna and the Elders; there 
an amphitheatre at whose games rich prizes were 
offered. There was much barbaric splendour of a 
kind in the aspect of the city, but it was Roman 
splendour ; and everything that caught the eye as 
impressive, led it back to the barracks and the 
courthouse near the tower of Antonia. 

It was this aspect of Jerusalem which one might 
have expected Jesus to be most greatly influenced 
by. One of the most famous of the many would-be 
Msaciale, some years after this, went with a multi- 
tude of followers to blow his trumpets as the priests 
had blown their horns at Jericho. Jesus acted on 
principles directly the opposite of these. He saw 
the Roman buildings without either admiration or 
protest. His certainty of the end of all was no less 
pe than that of Theudas and such rash men, 

ut it only made Him the more calm in His acqui- 
escence until the providential moment should 
arrive. That was so sure—that day when the 


Rome which had glorified the city would destroy 
it—that the thought of hastening the doom, or of 
preventing it, never occurred to Him. Yet that 
very fact embittered and terrified His enemies. 
They did not, indeed, approve of the rebellious 
patriots ; but that was because they regarded them 
as Galilean bunglers who undertook work whose 


gravity they did not understand. Had any of 
them succeeded, Jerusalem would have welcomed 
him with shouts. But here was a far more serious 
offence. Macaulay’s New Zealander on London 
Bridge represents to British readers a familiar anda 
quite legitimate kind of speculation. To Pharisees 
of Jerusalem such an idea was sheer treason even 
to think of, far more to discuss in public. 

Not less directly did the attitude of Jesus to the 
Temple draw the nets of death around Him. Like 
all religious Israelites, He directed His steps to 
the Temple as to the natural seat and centre of 
His religious life. From the first it was in His 
Father’s house that the Son of God found His 
SP ErOEnEN home (Lk 2%), But the pleasantness 
of that boyish visit yielded in later years to slow 
and deepening bitterness, as the accepted meaning 
of the Temple became more and more unmistak- 
able. The 5 ews have a legend that in the sacred 
rock now covered by the Mosque of Omar there 
was inscribed the mystic name of Jehovah, and 
that Jesus alone of men had been able to discover 
and to read it. The heart of every Christian 
understands the unsuspected truth of that legend. 
Jesus ever went to that Temple as one going to 
His Father’s house. 

All the more tragic is the contrast, as it must 
have come upon Him, between the real and the 
ideal Temple of the Lord. The priestly families 
were Sadducees, men in whom the national hope 
had largely died out, and in whom His acquiescent 
attitude to Rome would awaken neither anger nor 
surprise. Indeed, it is probable that they mistook 
His views, and carelessly classed Him among the 
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other revolutionaries of the time. At least the 
high priest frankly avowed that it was necessary 
that He should perish, to avert the Roman anger 
and revenge. But if it was only by mistake or by 
pretence that they found this ground of accusation 
against Jesus, there were other grounds on which 
they and He stood in plain and deadly opposition. 
The Sadduczean priestly families were the chief 
representatives of a spirit of scepticism regarding 
spiritual things (in reaction from the Pharisaic 
spirit) which had lapsed into a kind of hard secu- 
larism, a lax morality, and an unconcealed world- 
liness which were indifferent alike to the glory of 
worship and to the shame of its degradation. The 
shadow of Herod had fallen across the Temple and 
its services. Herod, who at one time had thought 
of himself posing as Messiah, had built the Temple ; 
and while the Roman idolater Agrippa had offered 
sacrifice there, Herod had sacrificed to Roman 
gods at Rome. With such a patron at its head, 
secular life flowed into the Temple unchecked. 
The courts were made into a market where fraudu- 
lent bargains were driven with country-folk in 
connexion with the very rites of, their religion, and 
we see how Jesus resented this in the strange out- 
burst of holy anger with which He drove these 
merchants forth (Mt 21%). A large number of 
synagogues had arisen within the precincts, but 
there is no record of His visiting them. By pre- 
ference He chose the streets for preaching in, or 
He spoke in the open Temple court. In the East, 
religion tends ever to degenerate into ritual pure 
and simple, devoid alike of meaning for the intel- 
lect and of emotion for the heart (W. R. Smith, 
Rel. Sem. p. 16). Never had this taken place more 
completely than in the Sadduczean priesthood at 
Jerusalem then. From the abode of holiness and 
the centre of truth, He found His Father’s house 
become a den of thieves, and a patent sham of 
ritual whose performers never dreamed of treating 
it even as a symbol of realities. It is this that 
explains that most strange and ominous of records, 
where Jesus is described as sitting silently in the 
Temple during long periods of the latest days of 
His life (Hausrath, ii. 250). What thoughts were 
passing in His mind then we cannot know, and 
we hardly dare try to imagine. But one thing is 
clear. Just as He changed the conception of the 
Messianic Kingdom from the outward to the inner 
region, so He did that of the Temple. When the 
priests poured out the water from great jars at the 
feast, He cried aloud that out of those who believed 
on Him would come rivers of living water (Jn 7%). 
And the words of which He was afterwards to be 
accused, as to the destruction and rebuilding of 
‘this temple,’ were spoken ‘of the temple of his 
body’ (274). 

From all these points of view, Jerusalem had 
become a place of sinister prospects for Jesus. 
From the populace He had to expect the usual 
reception given to all provincials, and if more 
powerful enemies should require their aid, they 
might be counted on for darker deeds. By the 
orthodox religionists He would be treated as a 
heretic, disloyal alike to the traditions of the past 
and the pressing needs of the hour. By the lati- 
tudinarian priests He must be regarded with the 
double antagonism of worldly men to spiritual 
aspiration, and of ritual to spiritual reality. So 
Jerusalem came to be seen by Jesus under a death- 
cloud. Rome was free in her use of crucifixion for 
the better ordering of Eastern affairs, and Jesus 
must have seen many of His countrymen hanging 
on crosses beside village gates. So the certainty 
of the end would force itself upon Him, and the 
shadow of the cross fall ever more deeply. Tombs 
of prophets were everywhere to be seen, and many 
of them were martyrs’ tombs (Mt 23”). But it was 
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round the walls of Jerusalem that such tombs were 
thickest, and for Him also Jerusalem was seen as 
the place for perishing in. From the far North 
He saw it so, saying at Cesarea Philippi that He 
must go to Jerusalem to be killed (167). The 
final journey, eager and yet deliberate, had death 
for its goal in the Holy City. The disciples felt a 
horror in the thought of Jerusalem, as if the City 
of the Great King had changed to a shambles (Jn 
118). Thomas, more ready than the others to face 
the worst, boldly urged them to go on and die with 
Him (11'*). When He came near, and seeing the 
city realized its hopelessness, and felt the flood of 
old associations sweep over Him, He wept over it 
(Lk 194). But He went on, nevertheless, when for 
Him Jerusalem meant Calvary. 

It is true that, in.the memory of the early 
Church, Jerusalem was the place of rising again as 
well as the place of death, and of the New Evangel 
that had the city for its starting-point. Yet as far 
as the earthly life of Jesus is concerned, the associa- 
tions of Jerusalem are of almost unrelieved antagon- 
ism, sorrow, and shame. The modern aspect of the 
city seems to the imagination of lovers of Jesus 
profoundly symbolic. What the first eye-shot 
gives, as one sees it from Olivet, is this: a sharp 
angle formed by the two valleys of Jehoshaphat and 
Hinnom ; steep banks rising from their bottoms to 
the walls, which they overlap in an irregular and 
wavy line; within the walls, glancing back from 
the angle which they form above the junction of 
the valleys, the eye runs up a gradually rising 
expanse of close-packed building, which is con- 
tinued more sparsely in the long rolling slope 
beyond, to the ridge of Scopus in the north, and to 
the distant sweep of long level mountain-line to 
the west. It is as if the whole city had slid 
down and been caught by that great angle of 
wall just before it precipitated itself into the 
gorges. 

These gorges themselves are part and parcel of 
the city, and they stand for the overflow of her sad 
and desolate spirit. Their sides are banks of rubbish 
—the wreckage and débris of a score of sieges, the 
accumulation of three thousand years. One looks 
from the lower pool of Siloam in the valley of 
Hinnom up a long dreary slope of dark grey 
rubbish, down which a horrible black stream of 
liquid filth trickles, tainting the air with its stench. 
Far above stands the wall, which in old days en- 
closed the pool. Here the city seems to have 
shrunk northwards, as if in some horror of con- 
science. The Field of Blood and the Hill of Evil 
Counsel are just across the gorge to the south. 
The valleys are full of tombs. 

The impression of this is overwhelming, and 
there is one point in the view which appears more 
than all else to embody and explain it. Right in 
front, as one looks from Olivet, is the line of the 
Temple wall, and it is broken by a double gate, 
built up with closely mortared masonry. That is 
the ancient ‘Beautiful Gate’ of the Temple, by 
which the scapegoat, bearing the nation’s sins, was 
led forth to the wilderness. It was built up because 
of a Jewish tradition that Messiah would return 
and enter the city by it. So Jerusalem has indeed 
built up the exit for her sins and the entrance for 
her Saviour. The land seems, as one travels over 
its desolate mountains and valleys, still inhabited 
by Jesus ; but He has forsaken Jerusalem. 

Cf. also separate articles, such as GALILEE, 
JUDHA, SAMARIA, JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, 
CAPERNAUM, JORDAN, etc. 
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PALM.—Palm trees, though frequently referred 
to in the OT, are mentioned in connexion with 
the life of Christ only once: viz. in the account of 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Jn 12"). The 
English name (Lat. palma) is due to the similarity 
of the leaves of some kinds to the open hand. The 
term in Greek (applied only to a genus) is dotné, 
which gave its name to a town in Crete (Ac 27”). 
The word also means ‘a Pheenician,’ ‘a purple 
colour,’ and the fabulous phenix. In Rev 7? it 
is used of the leaf (or so-called branch), which ‘is 
usually called Batov. 

The palm tree is amongst the foremost both in 
beauty and in utility. It grows with uniform 
trunk straight like the mast of a ship. The trunk 
is in some kinds smooth, in others clearly annu- 
lated, in others rough with the roots of former 
fronds. At the top the leaves (or fronds) spring 
out in a spreading circle or crown, while beneath 
them the flowers and clusters of fruit are formed. 
The tree is endogenous, without bark and without 
branch. The leaves vary in length from three to 
thirty feet. And along the stalk on either side 
long leaflets grow close, presenting in many kinds 
(pinnated) the shape of an enlarged feather, in 
others, including most of the fan-shaped palms, 
a rounder, broader form of palmate or webbed 
configuration, while in the bi-pinnate caryota 
and the mauritia they have a triangular (or fish- 
tailed or wedge-shaped) appearance. The fruit is 
often valuable, and by incision the juice is obtained 
that makes palm wine. Palm trees are tropical 
and semi-tropical. Some grow near wells, as the 
palms of Elim (Ex 15°’), but this may be attributed 
to culture ; others flourish in sandy deserts ; some 
are found in mountainous regions, and many rear 
themselves erect on wind-swept ridges. Besides 
yielding food, drink, and oil, they afford house- 

uilding material, and many are highly service- 
able for the various uses to which fibres are 
applicable. 

Palms have 


been divided into five tribes, over a 
hundred genera, over a thousand species ; but there 


is a limited number of main kinds. The palm of 
Palestine is the date-palm. This tree (phanix 
dactylifera, date being a contraction of dactylus, 
‘finger ’) rises gracefully to a height of from fifty 
to ninety feet. It grows in various climates and 
latitudes, but its fruit fails both in Europe and in 
India. The female tree (for the phoenix, unlike 
most others, is not hermaphrodite) bears a cluster 
which may contain 200 dates, and it may continue 
to bear for two hundred years. These fruits, which 
are half sugar, are a chief article of food in Arabia 
and North Africa. From an incision near the top 
the fermenting sap flows so as to yield in one 
month twenty gallons of wine or toddy. The pin- 
nated leaves, which are of a deep green colour and 
from 9 to 12 feet in length, are used to make mats 
and baskets, and the fibres of their stalks make 
cordage. The leaves also make thatch, and the 
trunk is useful timber. This tree abounded in 
the valley of the Jordan, but Jericho was speci- 
ally the city of palm trees (Dt 34°). A group of 
palms, with their magnificent crowns, might afford 
ample shade. Accordingly, we find that early in 
the history of Israel Deborah dwelt under her 
palm tree (Jg 4°), while in the time of our Lord 
many of the Essenes were said to live in palm 
groves. Fructification is artificial or accidental ; 
and forests may be cultivated that in years of 
famine will support the population of a country. 
The palm, being upright, green, fruitful, and 
imposing, was an emblem of the righteous in their 
prosperity (Ps 921%). In appreciation of the beauty 
of its form it was carved on the walls and doors of 
the Temple (1 K 6% *, cf. Ezk 40" 4118). Its leaves 
were borne as symbols of rejoicing at the Feast of 
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Tabernacles (Lev 23%) and also at the Maccabeean 
Feast of Dedication, of which the special feature 
was the illumination. This tall, firm, unbending 
tree, with its magnificent crown of fronds, with 
fruit and leaves that served for sustenance and 
ornament, was readily reckoned emblematic of 
moral qualities—rectitude, constancy, gracefulness, 
usefulness—such as are the constituents of success. 
The palm,came to be regarded specially as the 
symbol of victory and triumph. It is in that sense 
that the name has acquired its metaphorical mean- 
ing. The winner (we say) carries off the palm. 
A period of exceptional prosperity is remembered 
as ‘palmy days.’ ‘Another race hath been, and 
other palms are won’ (Wordsworth). 

The carrying of palm leaves (7a Bata rdv powikwr) 
by the people in honour of the Messiah (Jn 1218) 
was in accordance with the custom observed at 
feasts and on great public occasions. Jesus was 
saluted as a king proceeding to His coronation. 
The palms symbolized His triumph and the people’s 
joy. He allowed the homage of the multitude as 
the spontaneous expression of pure-minded loyalty. 
On the other hand, the Pharisees and officials 
regarded it as a challenge of their authority. The 
incident has been commemorated since the 5th 
cent. by the Greek and Latin Churches in the 
Palm Sunday (dominica palmarum, or feast of 
palm-leaves), immediately preceding Master, at 
which palms are consecrated and a procession takes 

lace. 

P The supreme expression of the palm as the 
symbol of triumphant homage is in the Apocalyptic 
vision, where the innumerable multitude whe have 
come through the great tribulation, and who serve 
God day and night, stand before the throne and 
before the Lamb, clothed in white robes and with 
palms in their hands (Rev 7°: 14), 


Lirerature.—Artt. in Encyc. Brit.8, Chambers’s Encyc., the 
EBi, «und Hastings’ DB; Historie Palmarum by Martius ; 
Griffiths’ Palms of British East India is a volume cf illus- 
trations. R. Scott. 


PALM.—The word occurs (Mk 14%, Jn 18”, 
ef. 19%) in the tr. of pdmicpua, a blow with the open 
hand. It refers to the stroke on the cheek (Mt 5*, 
Lk 6”), one of the affronts and indignities that 
may have to be borne cheerfully in representing 
and serving the Kingdom of heaven. In Mt 26%, 
Mk 14%, a distinction is implied between the 
rough jest of hitting with the fist (ckoda¢ifw) by the 
soldiers standing in front of Christ and the smiting 
with the palm by the servants of the high priests 
as they stood behind and challenged Him to tell 
from whom the blow had come. For all Christ 

rayed that the sin committed in ignorance might 
aa forgiven (Lk 23%). It is only by a Christian 
that affront can really be put upon Christ (Ph 38). 


G. M. MACKIE. 
PALSY.—See PARALYSIS. 


PAPIAS.—1. Papias as witness to Gospels.— 
There is no early evidence as to our Gospels com- 

arable to that of Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, even 
in the fragmentary and obscure form in which it has 
reached us through the pages of Eusebius (HZ iii. 
39). Eusebius’ own sli BEng estimate of Papias’ 
judgment was due largely to distaste for the highly 
realistic form in which he set forth the common 
primitive expectation of an imminent reign of Christ 
on a renewed earth, which Papias held, with the 
Apo of John (204%), would last a thousand 
years. But, whatever his mental calibre, Papias’ 
importance lies rather in his endeavour to keep in 
touch with historical witness, as far as possible 
first-hand witness, to the true or original meaning 
of the Lord’s own teaching. 

For realizing such an aim Papias had exceptional 


advantages. There is little doubt that after the 
destruction of Jerusalem and its Temple in A.D. 70, 
if not before, the Roman province of Asia was the 
chief centre of Christian tradition outside Palestine. 
The foundation for this had been laid by St. Paul, 
with Ephesus as base of influence ; and hither were 
attracted not a few of the leading personal disciples 
of Jesus, including, perhaps, several of the original 
Apostles. Chief of all, we must reckon John, the 
son of Zebedee, whose presence at Ephesus for a 
period of years cannot be explained away by any 
confusion with another John. The latter’s title, 
‘the Elder.’ itself implies the need for distinguish- 
ing him from a greater namesake residing in the 
same neighbourhood. 

The statement in certain late writers that John, as well as 
his brother James, had been ‘done to death by Jews,’ even if 
correct, would not negative this. But it is very possibly a 
mistake, since Eusebius, who was on the look out for all facts 
bearing on the lives of Apostles, says nothing of the kind. 
It probably arose from the misunderstanding of a passage in 
which Papias explained the ‘cup’ of Christ in Mk 1038f, Mt 2022f- 
as ‘martyrdom’—which in James’ case was unto death, but in 
John’s stopped short of that. 


Hierapolis, Papias’ home in South Phrygia, was 
well within the province of Asia and near the main 
road to Ephesus from the East, while it actually 
lay on another road running N.W. through Asia 
to Smyrna and Pergamum. A man so situated, 
and with a passion for first-hand information as to 
Christ’s teaching, had special chances of intercourse 
with such disciples of the first generation (‘elders’ 
he calls them) as visited or worked in Asia, so far as 
his youth or early manhood overlapped their later 
years. But how far was this the case? For an 
answer to this question we have to rely on the 
chapter of Eusebius already referred to, and par- 
eouetly on certain of Papias’ own words there 
cited. 

2. Papias’ book and the situation it presup- 
poses.—Papias wrote a work in five books, entitled 
‘Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles (Logia).’ Quot- 
ing from this, Irenzeus wrote, about A.D. 180: 
‘These things Papias, too, who was a hearer of 
John and a companion of Polycarp, a man of the 
old time (dpxaios aynp), further witnesses in writing.’ 
This statement Eusebius, anxious to dissociate John 
from Papias’ millenarian views, challenges, saying 
that he does not claim to have heard Apostles, but 
only associates of theirs. In support of this, he 
quotes a passage from Papias’ preface which enables 
us to judge how far his own reading of it is war- 
ranted. In studying it, our chief care must be to 
read it in the light of what we can learn as to the 
scope of its author’s preface as a whole. 

(a) The Lord’s ‘Oracles’ and their record.—We 
gather that Papias felt constrained to write by 
the needs of the times in the western part of 
Asia Minor, where much diversity of view existed 
as to the standard of Christian faith and practice, 
owing largely to uncertainty both as to the exact 
wording of Christ’s sayings and as to their real 
meaning. Some, it is true, took no pains even 
to ground their practice in all things on Christ’s 
own words as spoken to His personal disciples, but 
deferred to ‘alien precepts’ coming Broan doubt- 
ful media of Divine revelation, rather than direct 
from this supreme source of truth. But, to Papias, 
the only sure way of reaching the mind of Christ, 
the Truth itself, is to start from the Apostolic 
written collection of ‘the Oracles,’ as he conceived 
the Gospel according to Matthew to be, the one 
directly Apostolic document of this character (the 
Johannine Gospel is in any case of another type). 
To this method some—probably typical Greek or 
‘Gnostic’ Christians, to whom its markedly Jewish 
and eschatological colour may have been an offence 
—imight object that the accuracy of this Gospel 
itself was not above question, pointing to the difler- 
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ences between it and the Petrine Gospel by Mark. 
To meet some such difficulty,* which was perhaps 
meant to lower the authority of both Gospels (since 
Mark also had Jewish features of the kind in ques- 
tion), Papias cites a tradition derived from a man 
of the first Christian generation, ‘the Elder’ (? John, 
see below), as he styles him— 

‘And this the Elder used to say: Mark, indeed (év), having 
been Peter’s interpreter, wrote down with accuracy, yet not 
in order, everything he bore in mind—the things, namely, either 
said or done by the Christ (or Lord). For neither did he listen 
to the Lord nor did he follow Him, but later on, as I said, Peter, 
who adapted his instructions to the requirements, yet without 
intending to make a connected account of the Lord’s sayings 
(civrokw ray xupiendy rosovmeeves Adywy OY Aoyiwv). Accordingly 
Mark was in no way in fault in so writing certain things as he 
recalled them: for of one thing he took precaution, not to omit 
anything that he had heard or therein to state anything falsely.’ 

Here we have a defence of the trustworthiness 
of Mark’s narrative, so far as it goes, save on the 
score of the arrangement of its material, which, 
haying originally been delivered by Peter in an 
order determined by the exigencies of Christian in- 
struction (d:dacxadiat, as distinct from public preach- 
ing, xjpvyua), was reproduced by Mark with simple 
fidelity. A Gospel so composed made no claim 
to comparison, as regards the order of the Lord’s 
sayings (so far as it recorded them), with a Gospel 
written by one of Peter’s fellow-disciples on a 
different principle, that of collecting the weighty 
utterances of the Lord (ra Adyia), disposed in orderly 
grouping. Such, however, was the Gospel com- 
posed by the Apostle Matthew, as we may infer 
that Papias went on to quote ‘the Elder’ as saying 
in effect. 

Probably the sentence beginning ‘But Matthew,’ which the 
‘Mark, indeed (uév),. . .’ of the extract in Eusebius seems to 
imply, included a statement that Matthew wrote ‘among the 
Hebrews,’ 7.e. in Palestine. At least this is an element common 
to Ireneus (1. i. 1), and the tradition preserved in Euseb. 
iii. 24, possibly from Clement of Alexandria, whose account of 
the Gospels as contained in ‘a tradition of the elders of earlier 
times’ (raiv dvéxalev xpeoBurépwy) he elsewhere cites (vi. 14). Now 
in ii, 15 Clement is cited by Euseb. for an expanded form of the 
Papian tradition as to Mark’s Gospel, with the additional remark 
that Clement’s account is confirmed by Papias of Hierapolis. 
Papias, in fact, was the nucleus of that tradition; and so his 
Matthaean tradition, as given already in iii. 24, is here omitted. 

Thus the whole passage was a defence at once 
of Mark’s Gospel and of Matthew’s, with which 
Papias from the nature of the case is mainly con- 
cerned. Then in the extract which Eusebius im- 
mediately subjoins, Papias sums up (o%v) the net 
result of his discussion touching the accuracy of ‘the 
Oracles’ as originally compiled by that Apostle. 

‘Matthew, then, for his part, in Hebrew com- 
piled the Oracles; but their interpretation was 
determined by each man’s ability.’ In this render- 
ing, which keeps as closely as possible to the order 
of the original,+ emphasis no doubt falls on the 
fact that Matthew’s authoritative collection of the 
Lord’s Oracles was in Hebrew, or rather Aramaic, 
and not in Greek. Yet Papias does not seem to 
have said anything about the manner in which the 
Greek Matthew, as current in the region where he 
was writing, came into being, else Eusebius would 
have gone on to cite information so much to his 
purpose. Hence we may infer that the point of 
the citation lies in the words actually given, and 
that Papias is explaining why various versions of 
the Oracles (in whole or part) were then current 
side by side with the recognized Greek Matthew. 
They went back, that is, to the time when 
Matthew’s collection of the Oracles existed only in 

* Other views as to the exact reason for the comparison of 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark are possible; but the above 
seems best to fit in with the passage in Papias’ preface touching 
his aim and method dealt with below. 

t Merbeacios pty ody WGpaids dicdrturn ro Aoyie cuveretoro (prefer- 
able to cuveypaLurs, cf. civrativ above), ypudvevoe 3? atta ws hy 
buyers txaaros. The Logia, then, is Papias’ description of the 
main contents of Matthew’s Gospel in terms of his special in- 


terest in it, not the actual title of any writing ever current 
ander that name. 
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a non-Greek form, various imperfect renderings of 
which passed into currency before the final Greek 
version was made. In this way he is able to set 
aside rival forms of certain sayings to those on 
which, as standing in the Greek Matthew, he bases 
his own exposition of the Lord’s teaching. 

While it is likely that Papias based on the Elder’s testimony 
his own assertion that Matthew himself wrote his collection of 
the Lord’s Oracles, it seems precarious to lean much weight 
on the statement. Against this there are various objections. 
Thus the Preface to Luke’s Gospel seems to exclude any such 
Apostolic record, and its disappearance would be hard to 
explain. 

(6) Papias’ relation to ‘the Elders,’ the prime wit- 
nesses to the meaning of the Oracles.—So much for 
the true text of such Oracles of the Lord as he 
chooses for comment. But what guarantee can he 
offer that his own exegesis of their meaning is pre- 
ferable to that of other Christian teachers about 
him, abler perhaps than himself? This is the 
question to which the chief citation made by 
Eusebius is a reply. Its substance is as follows. 
He is far from piquing himself on his own insight 
or ingenuity in evolving, at no slight length, 
plausible views as to the meaning of such Oracles 
as May seem obscure even to a careful reader. 
His one object being to reach the true meaning of 
Him who was the Truth incarnate, he has no false 
shame in supporting his own ‘interpretation’ by 
such authoritative traditions as he had collected 
in years gone by—traditions derived from the men 
of the first Christian generation, particularly per- 
sonal disciples of the Master Himself. His zeal in 
collecting such authentic oral comments, even at 
second-hand, was due, he explains, to the feeling 
that the vivd voce method of continuous trans- 
mission was more helpful, for reaching the true 
sense of the Lord’s Oracles, than any books bear- 
ing on their elucidation. But before proceeding 
to draw further inferences from Papias’ preface, 
so. far as cited by Eusebius, we will quote the 
passage (HZ iii. 39) to which we owe our know- 
ledge of it— 

‘But I will not scruple to set down for thee everything, too, 
that once on a time I learned right well from the Elders and 
right well bore in mind—in juxtaposition with the (=my own) 
interpretations, so confirming their truth. For I used not to 
delight, like the many, in those wont to have so much to say 
(by way of comment), but in those wont to teach things that 
are true ; nor yet in those accustomed to bear in mind the pre- 
cepts of other masters (ras &AAorpias évrords), but in those (wont 
to bear in mind) such as haye been given once for all from the Lord 
to faith and reach (us) from the Truth itself as source (a&2’ airys 
roeparyivowivees [AL 01s] 7s eAnfeies). But if haply one also who had 
been a companion of the Elders came (my way), I used to make 
careful inquiry into the discourses of the Elders—what had been 
said by Andrew, or what by Peter, or what by Philip, or what 
by Thomas or by James, or what by John or Matthew, or by 
any other of the Lord’s disciples, and what things Aristion and 
the Elder John, disciples of the Lord, have to say (Aéyoucwy). 
For I did not conceive that the contents of (the) books [of com- 
ment] assisted me as much as vivd voce communications pre- 
served continuously (re rapa Cons Quvis xi mevobans).’ 

The exact exegesis of this famous passage is 
still an open question. Much depends on the re- 
lation of the clause, ‘But if haply one also who 
had been a companion of the Elders (=the worthies 
of the first generation, ¢.g. ‘‘ disciples of the Lord,” 
as also above) came my way,’ to what immediatel 
precedes. If it expresses a less direct contact wit 
the Elders, then Papias virtually claims himself to 
have heard some Apostles or personal disciples of 
Christ. But if, as seems preferable, it expresses a 
more direct relation, Eusebius’ reading of the 
passage will hold, and Papias implicitly resigns all 
claim to have heard any Apostle, and so John in 
particular. In favour of the former alternative 
may be urged Eusebius’ obvious desire to dissociate 
Papias from the Apostles, as also the positive 
statement of not a few later readers of Papias, 
who must have known of Eusebius’ challenge, 
and so been the more careful in their own 
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reading of Papias’ meaning (with the full con- 
text before them). In particular, one might cite 
the witness of Apollinaris, bishop of Papias’ own 
Hierapolis,* within half a century of the date of 
his predecessor’s writing, when he calls him ‘ Papias, 
the disciple of John.’ Besides, was Eusebius en- 
titled to assume that Ivenzeus, in calling Papias 
‘a hearer of John and a comrade of Polycarp,’— 
whom Irenzus elsewhere explicitly makes a disciple 
of Apostles and of John in particular,—was draw- 
ing on this passage at all, seeing that it does not 
itself suggest the second of the two descriptions 
here given? Nevertheless Eusebius’ exegesis of 
the passage, viz. that Papias had heard ‘from the 
Elders’ only indirectly, though in certain cases at 
only one remove, best suits the extract as a whole. 
Nor does Papias’ date depend very much on ac- 
ceptance of the one view rather than the other. 
In either case he may well have been rather older 
than Polycarp (whose birth was as early as A.D. 
69), though, unlike him, he was won to Christ’s 
Gospel only after the death of His last Apostle. 
Yet even at that date two of His personal disciples, 
Aristion and the Elder John, were still living, 
most likely in Ephesus or its neighbourhood, some- 
where about A.D. 100. 

(c) Date of Papias’ writing.—Against the above 
result nothing can be said on the score of the date 
of Papias’ book. Not only does Irenzeus regard it 
as the work of ‘a primitive worthy’ (dpxatos dvip), 
but Eusebius himself classes Papias with Polycarp, 
Ignatius, Clement (in this order), and others of the 
next generation after the Apostles (iii. 36 init., 37 
init., and ad fin.), all of whom he regarded as 
flourishing under Trajan (A.D. 98-117). Accord- 
ingly he deals with Papias before going on to de- 
scribe events at the end of Trajan’s reign (iv. 2), 
and the accession of Hadrian in 117, in connexion 
with whom he refers to the Apology of Quadratus. 
There is no external evidence, therefore, apart 
from a confusion long ago cleared up by Light- 
foot, to lead us to assign to Papias’ Haposition a 
date later than about A.D. 115. Many scholars, 
indeed, point to the sentence, ‘Touching those 
raised from the dead by the Christ, that they lived 
until Hadrian,’ following immediately on some 
Papian matter in an epitome (Cod. Baroce. 142), 
as though it also were based on Papias, so that 
his work must be at least as late as Hadrian’s 
reign. But the epitome is really based on Eusebius 
(with a few touches added directly from Papias in 
this connexion), and here passes on from Papias 
in Euseb. ili. 39 to Quadratus as cited in iv. 2, as 
the very form of the sentence, ‘Touching .. . 
that they lived. . .,’ suggests. 

With this agrees also the internal evidence, 
as it seems to emerge from a comparison of the 
erroneous tendencies implied by his work, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the Epistles of Ignatius 
and Polycarp, which fall about A.D. 115. The af- 
finities with Polycarp, whom Ireneus makes 
Papias’ comrade at one time, are specially strik- 
ing— 

‘Let us therefore so serve Him [Christ] with fear and all due 
reverence, even as He Himself gave injunctions, and the 
Apostles who brought us the Gospel, and the prophets who pro- 
claimed beforehand the coming of our Lord. . . . For every 
one who shall not confess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
is antichrist (cf. 1 Jn 42f]; and whosoever shall not confess the 
testimony of the Cross, is of the devil ; and whosoever shall per- 
versely interpret the Oracles of the Lord (wslodein ra Adyice rod 
zvp.ov) to his own lusts, and say that there is neither resurrec- 
tion nor judgment, that man is the firstborn of Satan. Where- 
fore let us leave behind the vanity of the many [‘‘ vain and 
empty talk and the error of the many,” ch. 2] and false teach- 
ings, and turn unto the message which was delivered unto us 


from the beginning. . . .* (chs. 6-7). Here we get the idea of 
safety in close adherence to the injunctions (évroA«/) of Christ 


* Thus he, unlike most others, does not need to describe 
Papias as ‘ ishop of Hierapolis.’ 


and His Apostles, or ‘the message which was delivered’ by them 
‘from the beginning,’ in contrast to ‘false teachings’ by which 
‘the many’ were apt, in love of empty talk, to be led into error, 
especially through perverse interpretations of ‘the Oracles of 
the Lord.’ The motive of such misinterpretation was Docetic 
denial of the reality of Christ’s human body and of the signifi- 
cance of bodily self-control in the Christian, since ‘there is 
neither resurrection nor judgment.’ This comes out more 
clearly in Ignatius, for instance in the warning, ‘Keep your 
flesh as a temple of God,’ in his letter to Philadelphia, which 
lay less than 50 miles from Hierapolis, on the main road to the 
coast. This letter affords marked parallels to the situation im- 
lied in Papias’ preface. Its central idea is that Christ Himself 
is the Christian’s standard, his law of thought and conduct (zar& 
xpiorouxOiceyv, ch. viii. ; cf, ‘having Christ as law,’ ypirrovouos, ad 
Kom. inscr.), and that all exegesis, even of the Scriptures, is to 
be tested by this criterion. Only Ignatius and Papias apply the 
supreme test differently. The former appeals straight to the 
notorious central facts of Christ’s life and of Christian experi- 
ence: ‘His Cross and Death and Resurrection, and the faith 
that is through Him’ (ch. 8). Papias essays the detailed task of 
supplying a standard exegesis of the Lord’s own Great Sayings, 
in virtue of his special contact with authentic Apostolic tradition 
in Asia. The difference turns not only on the fact that the two 
men represent different types of Christian attitude, but also on 
their respective local traditions and opportunities ; and it does 
not point to any real difference in date between their writings. 


The milder tone used by Papias towards the 
errors in question (which are largely similar, as we 
see from Polycarp, who is a link between Ignatius 
and Papias), as compared with both Ignatius and 
Polycarp, is against the notion of a Cee 
later date for his Haposition. Indeed, it is hard, 
in the absence of any reference by Eusebius to 
Papias as engaged, like Ignatius, in refuting any 
deadly heresy, to believe that Papias was writing 
after Ignatius’ polemic had sharpened, as it must 
have done, the Asian Churches’ sense of the gravity 
of Docetism in Christianity. Its prevalence may, 
indeed, have led Papias to lay special emphasis on 
the realistic aspect of the millennium—a feature in 
which he was followed by Irenzus and others, to 
Eusebius’ keen regret. But his attitude to gnosis 
seems less severe than we should expect after A.D. 
Way 

3. Gospels known to Papias.— We have seen that 
Papias knew our Matthew and Mark. Eusebius 
tells us that he also used proof texts from 1 John, 

robably, ¢.g., the anti-Docetic 1 Jn 4% cited by 

olycarp as above; and this certainly suggests 
knowledge of the Fourth Gospel, of which there 
seem also to be traces in the fragments of Papias’ La- 
position as known to us (ef. also Westcott, Canon 
(1889), p. 71, n. 2). Even the order in which he 
refers to Apostles by name in his preface is that of 
Jn 137, while his reference to Christ as the Truth, 
and, as such, the Fountainhead of Divine precepts 
(évro\al), points the same way. Probably, however, 
he used the Johannine Gospel only as a secondary 
source of exegesis for the standard Matthaan 
collection of ‘the Oracles ’—as, in fact, a ‘ book,’ and 
so less ‘ helpful’ than direct oral tradition. In the 
Argumentum to John’s Gospel in a 9th cent. MS., 
we read: ‘The Gospel of John was revealed and 
given to the Churches. ..., even as Papias of 
Hierapolis, a dear disciple of John, has related in 
his five books.’ His knowledge of Luke’s Gospel 
is probable both in itself (cf. Lightfoot, Essays on 
Supernatural Religion, p. 186) and in relation to a 
seeming knowledge of Acts, shown by his tradi- 
tional amplification of the end of Judas as given 
in Ac 1'*-, which he apparently tried to harmonize 
with Matthew’s account. But no doubt he pre- 
ferred to cite Mt. where he could, as being to him 
a work of direct Apostolic authorship, while Luke’s 
Gospel was not even, like Mark’s, only one remove 
from an Apostle’s witness. 


Some not only see in the phraseology of Papias’ apology for 
Mark’s Gospel traces of the influence of Lk 11-4, but also infer 


* Papias’ very archaic use of o/ rpsc8irepor, for the men of the 
first generation, particularly Christ’s personal disciples, is 
another indication of early date. In Irenzus this phrase always 
describes those of the second generation at least. 
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that Papias is there meeting the criticism of a party in Asia who 
held to Luke’s Gospel, if not exclusively (like Marcion later), yet 
in so preferential a way as to make it, and not our Matthew, the 
standard by which to criticise Mark’s work (so Dom Chapman 
in Revue Bénédictine, July 1905). This is more than dubious. 

In a word, if our reading of the situation which 
Papias had in view in writing be correct, his 
attitude to our Gospels is just what we should 
expect from other sources that it would be, if he 
were writing in Asia about a.p. 115-120. At that 
time, not the form but the substance of Christ’s 
teaching, whether oral or written, was still the 
prime matter. The Canon, or ‘rule’ of faith, con- 
sisted of the Lord’s words, however obtained, if 
only it were in purity (cf. Polye. ad Phil. 2, ‘re- 
membering what things the Lord said when teach- 
ing’). These constituted ‘the Gospel’ that lay 
behind the Gospels, and secured their general use, 
particularly in public worship—out of which can- 
onical authority itself gradually grew (see B. 
Weiss, Manual of Introd. to the NT [1887], i. 
82 ff.). This must be borne in mind in estimating 
the use of all New Testament books in early 
Christian writers, and makes the task of identify- 
ing Evangelic quotations so delicate an art (cf. 
Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century, and The 
NT in the Apostolic Fathers, Oxford, 1905). But 
once it is allowed for, Papias becomes a valuable 
positive witness to our Canonical Gospels, as dis- 
tinct from other Gospel writings which, no doubt, 
existed at that time in considerable numbers. 
Whether he used any apocryphal Gospel is quite 
doubtful. Eusebius’ statement that ‘he has set 
forth another story also about a woman informed 
against to the Lord on the scope of many sins, which 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews includes,’ by 
no means proves that Papias got his version of the 
story from the Gospel in question (cf. Bacon in 
Expositor, 1905, pp. 161-177). 

4. General reflexions.—Although we are un- 
able to conceive in detail the exact character of 
Papias’ Exposition of Oracles of the Lord, even our 
meagre knowledge of it, especially when taken 
in connexion with other Christian writings of 
the period, helps us not a little to realize the 
way in which our Gospels, and Gospels generally, 
were viewed and handled early in the 2nd cen- 
tury. Both it and the Oxyrhynchus Gospel — 
fragments of which have been found by Grenfell 
and Hunt—teach us not only that Christ’s sayings 
were the most prized part of the Gospel tradition, 
but also how strong were the tendencies at work 
making for change in their meaning and even 
wording. They were heard or read in environ- 
ments of thought far other than those for which 
they were first spoken; and just because they 
were taken so seriously and practically as Divine 
‘oracles,’ as religious laws of life, their historical 
or original meaning was apt to be lost as soon as 
they passed beyond Palestine, and the fresh mean- 
ings or glosses put upon them tended insensibly to 
replace the Master’s ipsissima verba. Here the in- 
stances afforded by the Oxyrhynchus Gospel of how 
in all good faith such a process of transformation 
took place, are most suggestive. They show how 
needful something like a standard exegesis, based 
on knowledge of the original historical sense, was 
becoming to the genuine transmission of Christ’s 
own teaching, if it was not to be sublimated away 
in terms of Greek idealism and Oriental mysticism. 
Such a consummation was averted only by strenu- 
ous insistence on the part of the local Church 
leaders, that every care was to be taken to keep 
in touch with the historic meaning of the Lord’s 
earthly teaching, as certified by Gospels histori- 
cally known to be of Apostolic or quasi-Apostolic 
authorship, and expounded in the first instance by 
the aid of continuous local tradition going back to 
similar sources. Thus was the mass of Gospels 
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once current in the 2nd cent —and varying as be- 
tween Syria and Rome, Asia Minor and Egypt— 
gradually sifted out; until by the close of the cen- 
tury, and a good deal earlier in some places, our 
four authentic Gospels emerged as the ‘Church’s 
standard, or Canon, of the Lord’s own teaching 
and its true significance. 
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**PARABLE.—1. Definition and Classification.— 
The word ‘parable’ is an oft-recurring one in the 
Synoptic Gospels, appearing altogether 48 times. 
Otherwise it is found in the NT only in He 99 1113 
(RV), where it has the meaning of ‘type’ or 
‘symbol’ (AV ‘figure’). The Evangelists’ use of 
it suggests that for them it was a technical term 
designating a certain form of discourse or method of 
teaching, and they report Jesus as employing it in 
like manner. It is always introduced as something 
well known, and nowhere defined. The readers 
are assumed to be as familiar with it as are the 
writers. This occasions no surprise, for we know 
that the term had long been current in the circle 
to which the Evangelists belonged, appearing, as it 
does, often in the LXX. The connexion between 
the NT usage and that of the LXX is expressly 
pointed out by St. Matthew (13%), who sees in 
Jesus’ use of parables the fulfilment of Ps. 782. 

In the LXX apaBor7y serves frequently, though 


not uniformly, to tr. the Heb. mashal (?¥2). The 
practice is sufficiently constant to warrant the 
assumption that it had much the same range of 
meaning. But, accepting this as true, we have 
made little progress in determining the exact sig- 
nificance of wapaBod7, for as yet agreement has not 
been attained with reference to the definition of 
the Semitic original (Gyn, Aram. xbnp). By some 
scholars the root is thought to mean primarily to 
represent or stand for something (so Fleischer ; cf. 
Franz Delitzsch, Com. zu Prov., Leipzig, 1873, 
p. 43 f. ; Gesenius-Buhl, HWB ; Bugge, Die Haupt- 
Parabeln, i. 20 f.) ; while others, following a differ- 
ent line of derivation, make the conception of 
likeness or resemblance to be fundamental (Kénig 
in Hastings’ DB iii. p. 661; cf. Jiilicher, Die Gleich- 
nisreden Jesu, i. p. 86 f.). An examination of the 
OT makes it evident that Hebrew writers employed 
the term in the broadest and most inclusive way. 
Allegory, similitude, parable, proverb, paradox, 
type, and even riddle could be so designated. 
Jiilicher concludes (op. cit. i. p. 37) that the most 
that can be done in the way of definition is to say 
that in the OT md@shdl is a discourse expressing or 
implying comparison. The limitations thus sug- 
gested are, that it be a complete statement and not 
merely a word or phrase, and that it employ or 
rest on comparison. 

The modern understanding of the word ‘ parable’ 
has not as yet become well defined. One naturally 
expects this to follow the Greek conception, but in 
many definitions one finds a considerable infusion 
of the Semitic point of view. mapaBod/ (from mapa 
‘beside,’ and BdéAdey ‘to throw or cast’) signifies 
literally a placing beside, and in ancient rhetoric 
designates an illustration or comparison. The 
fundamental idea is thus in agreement with that 
which is found by some in the Heb. mdshdl 
Aristotle classes parable and fable together ag 
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means of indirect proof, more convenient and easier 
to use than historical example for one who is able 
to detect resemblances, but less effective. 

That the Synoptists should entertain this nar- 
rower and more definite view of Greek and Roman 
writers is not to be anticipated. One expects to 
find in them rather the wider and more indefinite 
application of Semitic authors, and in this one is 
not disappointed. Proverb (Lk 47°), paradox (Mk 
717), similitude (4°), allegory (41%), and example or 
illustrative instance (Lk 12!) are so named. The 
word appears with sufficient frequency to make 
evident its wide application. This does not prove, 
of course, that in the NT it has a meaning identi- 
eal with that which it bears in the OT. It is 
Jiilicher’s view that a new element entered in 
during the period of the Jewish-Hellenistic litera- 
ture. Besides being a complete thought and ex- 
pressing or implying comparison, the parable is 
now understood to veil a hidden meaning. The 
real teaching is not in what the words seem to say, 
but in their deeper import. We shall have occasion 
to return to this topic after reviewing the range of 
the parabolic material. 

It is not to be assumed that the Synoptists have 
prefixed a title to all the sections that they 
regarded as rapaBodal. On the contrary, they have 
done so only incidentally as occasion required, 
since they had no particular interest in. rhetorical 
categories, In Mk. the word rapaBod7 is found 13 
times, with reference to 6 different sections; 17 
times in Mt., with reference to 12 sections; and 
18 times in Lk., with reference to 13 sections. It 
is not used in Jn., but wapo.ula occurs with much 
the same meaning. Deducting parallels, there are 
20 passages in the Synoptic Gospels that are spoken 
of as parables. How far short this comes of full 


enumeration is made evident by noting the number 


of parables recognized by modern expositors: e.g. 
van Koetsveld, 79 (including Jn.); Bugge, 71 ; 
Weinel, 59; Jiilicher, 53; Heinrici, 39 ; Lisco, 37 ; 
Bruce, 33, and 8 parable germs. 

This divergence of opinion makes it evident that 
it is not easy to determine the precise extent of 
the parabolic material. Nor is it easy to discover 
a satisfactory principle for classifying it. ‘This has 
been attempted from various points of view. Some 
have sought to make the truth taught a standard 
for grouping. So Bruce distinguishes (1) Theoretic 
parables, or those embodying a general teaching 
regarding the Kingdom of God; (2) the parables of 
Grace; (3) the parables of Judgment. Others 
have made the realm from which the illustration 
was taken the criterion of division. More satis- 
factory results are obtained by paying heed to the 
form of the parable, that is, to the character of the 
illustration and the manner of its introduction. 
From this point of view a large portion of the 
material falls within one general division. To this 
belong all the sections in which a spiritual or moral 
truth is established or enforced by the use of an 
express or implicit comparison. An appeal is made 
to common experience, to what is recognized and 
accepted by all, in support of less evident truths 
pertaining to a higher realm. The tacit assump- 
tion is that the same laws are valid for moral and 
religious as for daily practical life. If assent is 
yielded without hesitation in the one case, it can- 
not be withheld in the other. 

At times the comparison is expressly made by 
some formula, or by some word or particle (e.g. 
8uo.ov, womep, Or ws). Attention is in this way 
directed to the resemblance between two distinct 
relationships. The writer makes his readers aware 
_that a concrete experience is being used to teach 
some moral or spiritual lesson. Parables of this 
kind have been happily called Similitudes. The 
passage regarding the Fig-tree, found in all the 


Gospels (Mk 1878f, Mt 24°F, Lk 21°%.), and desig- 
nated in them all as a parable, is a good example. 
‘Now from the fig-tree learn her parable: when 
her branch is now become tender and putteth forth 
its leaves, ye know that the summer is nigh ; even 
so ye also, when ye see these things coming to 
pass, know that it is nigh, even at the doors.’ All 
the dwellers in Palestine knew that the bursting 
buds and tender shoots of the fig-tree gave unmis- 
takable indication that summer was at hand. The 
application is that the nearness of the Parousia 
can with equal certainty be inferred from the signs 
that immediately precede its coming. There is 
here no thought of the resemblance of details, as, 
for example, between summer and the Parousia ; 
but in both instances it is pointed out that with 
equal certainty, from the signs of the coming, the 
nearness of the coming itself can be inferred. The 
likeness is one of relationships and not of details. 
In the pair of parables of the Hidden Treasure and 
the Pearl of Great Price we have two illustrations 
of like character to enforce the one truth, that to 
gain a possession of greatest value no sacrifice is 
too great. The Synoptic records afford evidence 
that not infrequently Jesus thus employed a double 
illustration. The attempt to discover resemblances 
between the Kingdom of heaven and the treasure 
or the pearl may be homiletically admissible, but 
it is exegetically beside the mark. Equally irrele- 
vant are the ethical discussions regarding the con- 
duct of the man who found the treasure. Jesus 
no more approves the quality of his act than He 
does that of the younger brother, or that of the 
unjust steward. 

The following inferences regarding the character 
of a Similitude are possible in view of what has 
been said: (1) Fundamentally it is a comparison. 
Often this is expressly indicated, as above. (2) It 
is a comparison of relationships and not of details. 
There may chance to be some suggestive resem- 
blance in details, but this is immaterial to the real 
purpose of the illustration. (8) In each Similitude 
there is one main comparison and one application, 
one truth that is unfolded. (4) Since there are 
two parts, the statement needing proof and the 
illustration supplying this, it is wrong, as is often 
done, to speak of the illustration alone as the 
Similitude. (5) The purpose of the Similitude is 
manifestly to elucidate or to prove, to win assent 
for what is unfamiliar by an appeal to what is well 
known. 

A group of passages of lesser extent than the one just con- 
sidered makes a like use of sayings which were apparently 
proverbial. Lk 423 is an instance of this: ‘And he said unto 
them, Doubtless ye will say unto me this parable, Physician, 
heal thyself: whatsoever we have heard done at Capernaum, 
do also here in thine own country.’ Jesus’ conduct is likened 
to that of the physician in question. The proverb by itself does 
not constitute the parable, but the proverb used as an illustra- 
tion. Since such proverbs are the concise and pointed formu- 
lations of the truths of common experience, we need not 
differentiate these parables from those last discussed — no 
further, at least, than to make them a subdivision of the 
Similitudes. Besides the passage quoted, others, such as Mt 
Bidb. 624 (Lk 1613) 1514 (LK 68) 2428 (Lk 1787), Mk 217 (Mt 9¥t., 
Lk 521f-), would be included. 

Often the illustration from experience is not 
stated as a general inference, recognized always 
and by all, but is embodied in the form of a 
specific incident, in what was done by some per- 
son or persons, or in what happened to them. Thus 
Lk 151-82 begins, ‘.A certain man had two sons,’ 
and Mk 42 ‘Behold, the sower went forth to sow.’ 
In purpose and in the way the illustration is em- 
ployed there is close resemblance between this 
group and the Similitudes. The difference is 
mainly in the definiteness of the experience. 
Here it is presented as a single occurrence. It 
may still be, and no doubt usually is, wholly im- 
aginary. All that is required is a degree of natu- 
ralness and probability sufficient to command 
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unhesitating assent. Such a story, formed by the 
imagination from the material of actual experi- 
ence, might be classed as a Fable, had not this 
name gained in the course of time a restricted 
meaning. By many writers it is looked upon as 
applicable only to the small group of animal fables 
in which the main actors are animals or inanimate 
objects. Since such stories often serve merely to 
entertain or to teach worldly prudence and dis- 
cretion, the difference between parable and fable 
is made by some to consist in the kind of truth 
enforced. The latter is restricted to the lower 
realm of worldly knowledge, while the former is 
assigned to the service of the higher truths of 
morality and religion. We need not further dis- 
cuss the distinction, because fable has become ex- 
clusively associated in most. minds with the type of 
teaching attributed to Asop. To connect it with 
any of the discourses of Jesus would occasion mis- 
understanding, Jtilicher’s proposal is to retain for 
this group the name Parable in its narrower mean- 
ing. Until a better designation is found, it will be 
well to accept this. 

The Gospel of Lk. contains at least four sections 
differing in character from any previously con- 
sidered. They have the narrative form, but the 
illustration is taken, not from a different realm, 
but from that to which the truth under discussion 
belongs. A specific instance wherein this is ex- 
emplified is recited to win the approval or call 
forth the disapprobation of the hearer. The ap- 
plication is made, not through analogy, not by 
some word expressing likeness or resemblance, but 
by simple affirmation: ‘So is it’ or ‘so should it 
not be.’ The Good Samaritan (Lk 10%”%7), the 
Foolish Rich Man (12!620), the Rich Man and 
Lazarus (161*%!), and the Pharisee and the Pub- 
lican (18*14) belong to this group. Possibly, as 
Heinrici suggests (PRE, vi. 692), we ought also 
to add the accounts of the Importunate Friend 
(11°), and the Unjust Judge (181), since the 
lesson is gained in these instances by reasoning 
a minori ad majus. It is often difficult, as here, 
to determine to which division a given section may 
be most properly assigned. Comparison enters 
into this class only through the demand made 
upon the listener to test his life and conduct by 
that depicted in the story. The abstract truth is 
commended to him in concrete form. We might 
call such illustrations, which stand apart from 
the groups previously enumerated, Narrative Hx- 
amples, or perhaps it will be better to term them, 
with Jiilicher, Ji/wstrative Instances. 

On the basis of the reference in Mk 717 (Mt 15!) 
it has been proposed (cf. Bugge, op. cit. i. pp. 59, 
15, and 16) to regard the Paradox as a class of 
parable. That the name might be so applied 
may, in the light of Semitic usage, be assumed as 
probable, though there is wide difference of view 
regarding this particular passage in Mk. and Mt. 
Expositors have not, however, generally made 
paradoxes a distinct group in their treatment of 
the parables. 

It now remains to ask whether there is another 
class of passages that should be brought together 
under the head of Allegory. This question has 
recently been much discussed, and opinion is still 
widely divided. It is variously affirmed that, even 
according to the Synoptists, Jesus never spoke in 
allegories (Weinel, Die Gleichnisse Jesu, p. 30) ; or 
that He is mistakenly reported by them as so 
doing (Jiilicher, op. cit. i. 61 ff. etc.) ; or that He 
did make use of allegories, and is correctly re- 
ported in this respect (Bugge, op. cit. i. 40 ff. etc.). 
Allegory (addnyopla, addnyopetv) comes from &Xo, 
‘other,’ ‘something else,’ and dyopevery, ‘to speak.’ 
The word occurs as a substantive nowhere in the 
NT or in Biblical Greek, nor does the verb appear 


except in Gal 424, where St. Paul makes use of the 
participle dAAnyopovuevos. It is a mode of speech 
whereby one thing is ostensibly described or nar- 
rated, while the primary reference is to something 
very different. It is thus closely akin to the meta- 
phor (wh. see), differing from it in consisting not 
of a single word or concept, but of a series of con- 
cepts belonging to the same realm, and so related 
as to form together a continuous and intelligible 
narrative. Since the several details are intro- 
duced, not because they are the component parts 
of a vivid and artistic picture, but because of their 
suitability to portray the desired meaning, the 
best of allegories are marked by some degree of 
artificiality and incongruity. The attentive lis- 
tener is made aware that the story is being told to 
convey some deeper meaning and not for its own 
sake. Often it will be impossible for him to de- 
termine what this is until the allegory has been 
wholly or in part interpreted. In other instances 
the setting in which it occurs may afford the needed 
clue. To understand it fully, he must be able to 
translate the terms one by one and read their 
hidden meaning. Naturally no one but the framer 
of the allegory can be his infallible guide in this. 
In the similitude and parable we do not feel the 
need of seeking for any meaning beyond that which 
the words usually bear, whereas in the allegory the 
deeper, hidden significance is of first importance. 
Are there sections in the Gospels of which this is 
true? Itseems to be, to some degree, in at least 
five. Three are in the Synoptic Gospels, namely, 
the accounts of the Sower (Mk 4% 1420, Mt 13*9- 
18-23, Lk 85-8. 1-15), of the Wicked Husbandmen (Mk 
121-2, Mt 21546, Lk 20°19), and of the Tares (Mt 
1324-0. 36-43) ; and two are from the Fourth Gospel, 
the Door of the Sheepfold (Jn 10116), and the Vine 
and the Branches (15!8). In each of these, except 
the Wicked Husbandmen, an allegorical interpre- 
tation is expressly added, while in this latter the 
setting, the comments, as well as the character of 
the narration, suggest an allegory. According to 
the definition given above, none of the five pas- 
sages can be regarded as a perfect and fully de- 
veloped allegory, because each has unimportant 
details that are not, and clearly were not intended 
to be, interpreted. They are introduced as natural 
parts of the picture, without reference to a hidden 
meaning. For instance, in the Sower no deeper 
meaning attaches to the way, the thirty, sixty, and 
hundredfold, as would be the case in a carefully 
developed allegory. The Wicked Husbandmen and 
the Tares are better examples of allegory; but 
even in these there are several features without 
allegorical significance. The passages in the Fourth 
Gospel differ quite markedly from those in the 
Synoptics. The literal and the figurative are 
blended in such an unusual way that it has 
not been possible for commentators to agree in 
their classification. In ch. 10, following the first 
interpretation (vv.71) comes a second (vv.1!-!6), 
which seems to presuppose a closely related but 
really different allegory. Or we can regard these 
last verses as a new allegory with continuous in- 
terpretation. The discourse of ch. 15 is of exactly 
the same type; parallel to ‘I am the good shep- 
herd’ we there have ‘I am the true vine.’ Besides 
lacking the unity that usually marks the allegory, 
these Johannine sections contain many terms that 
have no significance beyond that belonging to 
them in ordinary speech. It seems, nevertheless, 
more correct to class them as allegories than to 
call them parables with an allegorical interpreta- 
tion, or collections of related metaphors. 


In addition to these passages there are numerous others 
where little doubt can exist that the Evangelists understood 
some details allegorically, for they suggest, even if they do not 
give, such an interpretation. By way of illustration the refer- 
ence to the whole and the sick (Mk 217) may be cited, so also 
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the taking away of the bridegroom 220), and the blind who 
lead the blind (Mt 1514, Lk 639), Jiilicher maintains that they 
looked on all parables as allegories. They have given, it is 
true, few allegorical interpretations, and have not often indi- 
cated that they felt such treatment necessary, but this is only 
because their practice is not in accord with their theory. 
Whenever they reflect (as they do in Mk 410-12. 33-34 || Mt 1310-15. 
34ff., Lk 8910), they think of parables as always veiling a hidden 
meaning, one hard to be understood and intelligible to the dis- 
ciples themselves only after interpretation. This conception, 
as was stated above, is not held to be their own creation, but is 
thought to be one that came to them from the age of the 
Jewish-Hellenistic literature. It was the product of scribal 
activity. Such an explanation is open to serious question. It 
may be doubted whether existing evidence proves that the 
notion of mystery belonged so exclusively to this later period. 
It is true that with the decadence of prophecy men looked for 
the message of God in what had been said rather than in what 
was being said, and that the allegorical method of exegesis was 
assiduously cultivated. It may also be true that the Gospels 
indicate that, at the time when the Evangelists wrote, the 
words of Jesus received to some extent like treatment ; but that 
it went to the length that this theory supposes is not attested. 
Such a claim could be more reasonably made for the Church 
Fathers and the interpreters of later generations. From post- 
Apostolic days even down to the present the prevailing method 
of exegesis has been allegorical. (On its prevalence in Alex- 
andrian and Palestinian circles before and after Christ, see 
Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Allegory,’ i. p. 64.) Representatives (e.g. 
Chrysostom, Calyin, Maldonatus) of sounder interpretation 
have not been altogether wanting, but they have been little 
heeded. There is no parable or detail of a parable that has not 
received many and conflicting interpretations. The judge of 
Lk 182, for example, according to some stands for God, and 
according to others for the devil. Elsewhere results are no less 
incongruous (¢.g. Mt 2428, Lk 1787 ; Mt 2443f., Lk 1239f.; Lk 115-8), 
So great was the contradiction, that in the 17th cent. the thesis 
was proposed that parables should not be used as a source of 
doctrine, but only to illustrate and confirm what was other- 
wise established @ thetlocia parabolica non est argumentativa,’ 
ef. Jitlicher, op. cét. i. p. 277), The form of the disciples’ ques- 
tion (Mk 410f., cf, 35.84) might at first incline us to agree that 
the Church Fathers were but following the Synoptists, were it 
not that so many parables are recorded without even suggestion 
that they need interpretation. Jiilicher finds it @ prior# im- 
probable that a popular teacher, who expressed himself without 
any considerable deliberation or preparation, should employ 
such a highly artificial, rhetorical form as the allegory. This 
tends to veil rather than to reveal, and belongs to the writer 
rather than to the speaker. He concedes that Jesus may on 
occasion have made metaphorical or allegorical application of 
certain suggestive details of some parable, but finds little or no 
evidence of His having done so. Everything indicates, rather, 
that all the passages to which we have alluded derive their 
allegorical features and interpretations from the writers. 
Originally, as spoken by Jesus, the Synoptic accounts were 
parables in the narrower meaning of the term. 

This extreme position of Professor Jiilicher has been opposed 
by many, and unqualifiedly approved by few. Admitting the 
proclivity of Jesus’ hearers, by reason of their traditions, to 
give an allegorical interpretation to many details, admitting 
that this might be increasingly done as men recalled these dis- 
courses and reflected on their import and sought to apply them 
to existing conditions, still to deny to Jesus all allegorical 
application of details and restrict lim to simple comparison, 
is unwarranted. If along with comparison (e.g. Mt 2887 [Lk 
1334] 1016 [Lk ety Lk 1018) He made frequent use of metaphor, 
as the Gospels indicate (¢.g. Mk 584 1021 [Mt 1921, Lk 1822} 1240 
[Lk 2047]), and if He expanded comparison into parable, is it 
unwarrantable to assume that occasionally metaphor might be 
so extended as to become virtually an allegory? As long as 
such an interpretation of suggestive particulars contributes in 
a natural way to the enforcement of the main lesson, it cannot 
be considered irrelevant or artificial, Weinel has pointed out 
(Die Bildersprache Jesu in ihrer Bedeutung fir die Er- 
forschung seines inneren Lebens?, 1906) that in its psychological 
origin the parable is closely akin to the allegory. It springs 
often from some suggestive analogy of detail which might well 
be made evident in the progress of the discourse. Such an 
assumption does not, to be sure, account for all the allegorical 
features that a sound exegesis will discover in the Gospels, but 
it enables us to understand how Jesus may, in the case of some 
parables, have added an application distinctly allegorical, as, for 
example, in the account of the Sower. And if He wished to 
address to His enemies such thoughts as are contained in the 
Wicked Husbandmen, could they have been more suitably pre- 
sented? The great service of Jiilicher and of B. Weiss before 
him in effectually discrediting false methods of interpretation 
and establishing true, can hardly receive too great recognition. 
But past eS pai and present danger of their perpetuation 
do not furnish adequate reason for denying to Jesus the use of 
allegory, or of parables so developed as to be hardly distinguish- 
able therefrom. We accordingly admit allegory as a division of 
our classification. 


2. Purpose.—Why did Jesus make use of par- 
ables? It would occur to hardly any reader of the 
Gospels to-day to be in doubt as to their purpose, 
were it not for the statements of the Synoptists. 
Parables have been used by teachers of all ages to 
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unfold and enforce their instruction. Was it other- 
wise with Jesus? Is it otherwise, for example, in 
His use of the story of the Prodigal Son? ‘The 
passage which occasions the perplexity is as fol- 
lows: ‘And when he was alone, they that were 
about him with the twelve asked. of him the par- 
ables. And he said unto them, Unto you is given 
the mystery of the kingdom of God: but unto 
them that are without, all things are done in 
parables: that [tva] seeing they may see, and not 
perceive, and hearing they may hear, and not 
understand; lest haply they should turn again, 
and it should be forgiven them. And he saith unto 
them, Know ye not this parable ? and how shall 
ye know all the parables? . .. And with many 
such parables spake he the word unto them, as 
they were able to hear it. And without a parable 
spake he not unto them: but privately to his own 
disciples he expounded all things’ (Mk 410-12. 83. 34, 
cf. Mt 13108. sift.) Lk 89%). These words are beset 
with difficulty from any point of view. Taken by 
themselves they affirm that parables lead to the 
hardening of men’s hearts, and were intended so 
to do. Notwithstanding differences in statement, 
all three accounts are in substantial agreement as 
to this. Itis instinctively felt, however, that Jesus 
could not possibly have entertained a purpose so 
at variance with the spirit of His whole ministry. 
He went forth to seek and to save that which was 
lost. To win, not to harden; to enlighten, not to 
mystify, was ever His endeavour. Otherwise, why 
should He express surprise at the failure of His 
hearers to comprehend His parables? Why should 
He exhort them to hear? Can we think that He 
would mock at their helplessness? Why should 
He speak to His own disciples as well as to the 
multitude in parables which they could not under- 
stand without interpretation ? Does not the par- 
able of the Sower, to which these words are joined, 
imply an understanding on the part of all classes, 
even though all do not alike heed and profit by 
what is heard? It is evident that the statements 
cannot be attributed to Jesus in their most obvious 
meaning. While this is generally conceded, there 
is disagreement as to how they are to be qualified 
and the extent to which this should be done. A 
few have resorted to text emendation for the re- 
moval of the difficulties, but most have preferred 
to keep the form and seek for a new interpretation. 
Some expositors suppose that the truths needful for 
salvation were not presented after this manner, 
but in a way intelligible to all. What is here said 
refers only to parables dealing with the mysteries 
of the nature of the Kingdom of heaven, or the 
one mystery of its gradual development. Or this 
reference is limited to the parables of this chapter, 
or to the parables of Judgment. Such teaching, 
being suited only to those who are already disciples, 
is so conveyed that they alone receive it, while 
outsiders hear without understanding. The im- 
probability and unnaturalness of such a supposition 
are too apparent to need refutation. The harshness 
of the view is softened by assuming that the un- 
receptive and unworthy multitude already stood 
self-condemned because of their rejection of the 
message of salvation. Teaching in parables is 
part of their just punishment, and serves also to 
keep the door open for those who may become 
receptive. Another way of removing the harshness 
is to say that the parable, while executing God’s 
judgment, was at the same time a merciful pro- 
vision, preventing an increase of guilt. Had the 
unreceptive understood what was taught in these 
parables regarding Jesus and themselves, or had it 
been spoken openly, they would have added to 
existing sins those of hate and blasphemy, and 
fallen into a passion, making all hearing impossible 
for themselves and others. 
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A different explanation is proposed by those who 
see here the enunciation of a pedagogical purpose. 
No class of hearers, not even the disciples, can 
understand the truth so presented, but the recep- 
tive will reveal themselves by their questions as 
to the meaning of the parable, while the unrecep- 
tive remain indifferent, and thereby make clear the 
hopelessness of their condition. Plain speech would 
have been equally unintelligible to such hearers, 
whereas the parable was calculated to quicken in 
them a spirit of inquiry, if anything could. This, 
again, is a very improvable supposition. Another 
interpretation sees in these words a reference not 
to intellectual comprehension, but to the inner 
spiritual appropriation of the truth set forth. 
Jesus seeks for this on the part of all, but finds it 
wanting in those who were dulled and hardened in 
their short-sighted self-righteousness and super- 
ficial self-satisfaction. Their hearing is as though 
they heard not. The parables are thus a summons 
to the conscience of the hearer, and bring about 
a separation between the receptive and the unre- 
ceptive. 

Professor Jtilicher, together with other recent 
writers, accepts the verses in their most obvious 
meaning, but assigns them to the Evangelists. 
When Jesus’ words were collected after His death, 
the large proportion of parabolic material attracted 
attention. An explanation was sought, and it was 
found in the character of those to whom the par- 
ables were addressed, and in their attitude toward 
Jesus. The multitude had not accepted Him as 
the Messiah. What had happened must have 
been in accord with the Divine plan. This plan 
had been fulfilled through the use of parables. 
Paul’s teaching in Ro 9-11 is here applied by the 
Evangelists to the history of Jesus. J. Weiss, 
indeed, holds that Mk. was acquainted with 
Romans, and followed St. Paul (Die Schriften des 
NT, i. p. 101). Whatever may be thought as 
to the dependence, the likeness of conception is 
obvious. 

This explanation has in its favour a full and 
frank recognition of the difficulty as well as the 
avoidance of forced and unnatural interpretation. 
Many who think that the passage goes back to 
Jesus admit that the Evangelists in their report 
have been in some measure influenced by the hos- 
tility and opposition of unbelieving Israel, so pro- 
nounced at the time when they wrote. The 
explanation gains added support from the. fact 
that the existing difficulty is not confined to the 
words of Jesus, but is occasioned in part by the 
appended comments of the Evangelists. Still, it 
cannot yet lay just claim to the validity of a 
demonstration. That the Evangelists should feel 
the need of accounting for the large proportion of 
parabolic material in Jesus’ teaching is not obvious. 
The proportion in Mk., with whom we have pri- 
marily to do, is not striking. We should need to 
postulate, what many deny, his acquaintance with 
the Logia. Again, if the Evangelists evolved this 
whole conception, it is certainly strange that they 
should make so little use of it. Writers are not 
wont thus to forget or neglect their own pet 
hypotheses, as Mk. apparently did, even in the 
course of ch. 4. Could he fail to notice, too, how 
his theory was contradicted by the readiness 
with which Jesus’ hearers understood the account 
of the Wicked Husbandmen? With all their 
freedom in transmitting Jesus’ words, is it prob- 
able that the writers would venture upon an 
entirely new creation of this kind at so late a 
date ? 

There is greater likelihood that we have to do 
in this passage with a saying of Jesus that, in the 
course of time, has been modified, or received a 
false emphasis. At what stage of the development 
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of the Gospels the change took place we cannot be 
certain. The lack of responsiveness on the part of 
His hearers and the growing opposition of which 
we learn in the Gospels, may have caused Jesus to 
apply to His ministry the words of the prophet 
Isaiah (6°). The outcome of His mission might 
appear, on first thought, to be a repetition of this 
experience ; but a deeper insight revealed as true 
what the parables of this chapter (Mk 4) teach. 
The despair of the prophet’s words receives its 
answer. That it was the Evangelists who first 
brought this OT quotation into such connexion 
can be doubted, though we can no longer be certain 
of its exact application, and though the text does 
not seem here to be in order. If Jesus used the 
words ironically, they might be cherished by the 
Christians of the later days of conflict as a state- 
ment of the Divine purpose. ‘There is, in any case, 
too much contradictory evidence to admit of our 
receiving them as the deliberate statement of Jesus’ 
intention. 

3. Interpretation.—In what sense is it permis- 
sible to speak of the interpretation of a parable ? 
If we mean thereby an allegory, the need of trans- 
lating its terms into their equivalents is evident. 
This will be required by the hearer in more or less 
fulness, according to circumstances. The state- 
ments of the Synoptists (Mk 410-18. 33-34 ||) are then 
comprehensible so far as they may refer to alle- 
gories, but can the same be claimed if the remain- 
ing parabolic material is likewise included? By 
some it is said that it can be for the narrative 
parables, or parables in the restricted meaning of 
the term. Similitude and Illustrative Instance are 
excepted, as necessarily clear from the way in which 
they are introduced, but narrative parables, being 
complete and independent accounts, require inter- 
pretation. The hearer is as little aware of their 
real significance as was David when listening to 
Nathan’s story of the poor man and his lamb (2S 
121), This view evidently represents Jesus as wont 
to relate incidents that had no apparent connexion 
with what was being said or done, and then to add an 
application, as the moral is appended to the fable. 
One, for instance, who heard about the Treasure in 
the field (Mt 134), or the Two Debtors (Lk 736), 
would have no reason to think of the Kingdom of 
heaven, or the duties of the sons of the Kingdom, 
until it was demanded by the application. The 
Gospels are not responsible for this theory, for 
they do not give the impression that Jesus kept 
His hearers in suspense. Either an explicit state- 
ment, as in the first example, or the occasion, as 
in the second, left commonly no doubt as to the 
topic under discussion. Furthermore, there seems 
to be no good reason for making such a distinction 
between this group of parables and the Similitudes 
and Illustrative Examples. Two parts are here 
essential to constitute a parable, the illustration 
and the truth illustrated. That the illustration ap- 
pears in a slightly modified form does not involve 
a change in the parable’s essential character. And 
can we suppose that Jesus ever told the people one 
story, or a series of stories, and withheld all indi- : 
cation of His purpose? What could be expected 
to result therefrom beyond a little entertainment ? 
And even this would be of short duration, unless 
the stories were longer than most of our parables. 
How can we harmonize the fact that the parables, 
as they now stand, set forth in unparalleled clear- 
ness and beauty the deepest truths of the gospel, 
with the assumption that they were used by Jesus 
as a means of punishing the unrepentant by hiding 
the truth ? 

It is not improbable that oftentimes the illustrative 
half of a parable alone was preserved by tradition. 
In such cases we can speak of interpretation if we 
mean thereby the discovery of the original setting 
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and application, whether this service is performed 
by the Evangelists or undertaken by their inter- 
preters. Such an understanding of the term is, 
however, misleading, as it obviously does not re- 
present the thought of Mk 4 and parallels. The 
demand of these passages is satisfied only when 
we assume that interpretation means an unfolding 
of details such as is provided for the story of the 
Sower. This would not be required for all para- 
bolic material, but only for those parables that 
were considered to be allegories. We have found 
above that it is not easy to decide how many were 
included by the Synoptists in such a point of 
view. A priori considerations or ingenious con- 
jecture cannot decide the question, but only the 
internal evidence discovered by detailed exegetical 
study. 

4. Transmission and Value.—Have the Evan- 
gelists rightly understood and faithfully reported 
Jesus’ parables? Had the tradition, upon which 
they were dependent, preserved an exact recollec- 
tion of His words and their application? The 
parables were quite certainly spoken originally in 
Aramaic, and many of them, after being preserved 
for a time by oral tradition, may have first been 
written down in this same language. But even if 
the bulk of them were first written in Greek, we 
should, of course, still possess them only in trans- 
lation. The possibility of modification accordingly 
exists, even if an earnest endeavour at historical 
accuracy, aS we conceive of it, could be postulated. 
A comparison of the records of even the shortest 
parable appearing in all the Gospels, or in two of 
them, reveals many variations. While the major 
part are trifling, others may affect materially the 
meaning and structure of the parable. In the 
description of patching the old garment, for in- 
stance (Mk 271, Mt 916, Lk 53°), the casual reader of 
the English notes the striking variation in Luke. 
The defenders of the validity of the several ac- 
counts in all their details have been wont to ex- 
plain the divergences by advancing the hypothesis 
of the use of the same parable on different occa- 
sions. In some: parables common to Mt. and Lk. 
such a view may be advocated with a show of 
reason, but when these two Gospels are following 
Mk. it has little support. There are parables, 
furthermore, like the one just noted and the Sower 
and the Wicked Husbandmen, that are spoken 
under conditions and with applications so much 
alike and at the same time so peculiar as to ex- 
clude any thought of repetition. The differences 
in the accounts of the Evangelists are unquestion- 
able, and they leave the interpreter no choice. He 
must seek to ascertain the original form of the 
parable. If we say that these differences existed 
in the sources, we simply carry the problem back 
to an earlier stage and contribute nothing to its 
solution ; and even then the personal equation of 
the Evangelist enters in, through the choice and 
arrangement of the details of his narrative. When 
we observe Mt.’s tendency to group material, re- 
vealed in so many connexions, we can but conclude 
that this purpose, rather than special knowledge 
of the occasion, has often determined the setting 
of his parables. A comparative study shows that 
each of the Synoptists has peculiarities which reveal 
themselves in his report. Lk.’s interest in the 
individual and his love of the beautiful are as 
noticeable as Mt.’s regard for the OT and discovery 
of allegorical meanings. 

If the existing evidence proves that Jesus’ words 
were not at first treated as unalterably holy, it 
does not, on the other hand, show that there was 
such freedom as to cast doubt on all His reported 
sayings, or justify giving them a value secondary 
to that of the narrative portions of the Gospels. 
Notwithstanding differences, the Synoptists show 
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such essential agreement that we feel little doubt 
regarding most parables. The wonder is that there 
should be so little divergence, even though so short 
a period separated our records and their Aramaic 
sources from the original utterances. It can be 
urged in explanation that Jesus’ teaching was too 
well remembered to admit of the incorporation of 
new creations. What He had said became early 
a precious heritage for all believers, and, besides, 
the parables are of a character to make them 
especially well ‘remembered. Their freshness, 
beauty, and earnestness attest their originality 
and faithful transmission, as does also, in a 
special degree, their suitability to explain and 
enforce the teaching in whose service they are 
employed. That they can be so varied and at 
the same time so simple, excites wonder. One 
turns from Rabbinical literature to the parables 
of Jesus with an increased appreciation of their 
literary excellence, to say nothing of the marked 
contrast in dignity and grandeur of theme. Nor 
is there any writer of early Christian literature 
worthy of a place in this field beside the Master. 
An observation of the details and relationships of 
common life and an appreciation of their signi- 
ficance is revealed that is unparalleled. We gain 
an insight into the inner life of Jesus Himself, as 
well as into His teaching, that is afforded by hardly 
any other portions of the Gospels. The parables 
are rightly regarded as a most valuable part of 
the Evangelical tradition, and they will so continue 
when their right to be heard in their simplicity is 
generally recognized. 

LireRATURE.—The most important work of recent date on the 
Parables and their exposition is A. Jiilicher’s Die Gleichnisreden 
Jesu, Freiburg, 1899. See also C. A. Bugge, Die Huupt-Pura- 
beln Jesu, Giessen, 1903 ; Heinrich Weinel, Die Bildersprache 
Jesu inihrer Bedeutung fiir die Erforschung seines inneren 
Lebens*, Giessen, 1906 ; ‘ Die Gleichnisse Jesu, zugleich eine An- 
leitung zu einem quellenmassigen Verstiindnis der Evangelien,’ 
Leipzig, 1904 [a volume of the series Aus Natur und Geistes- 
welt]; Paul Fiebig, Alt-jidische Gleichnisse und die Gleich- 
nisse Jesu, Tibingen u. Leipzig, 1904; 8. Goebel, Die Parabeln 
Jesu methodisch ausgelegt, Gotha, 1879-80 [ Eng. tr. (Edin. 1883) 
The Parables of Jesus] ; A. B. Bruce, The Parabolic Teaching 
of Christ, London, 1882; F. L. Steinmeyer, Die Parabeln des 
Herrn, Berlin, 1884; R. Winterbotham, The Kingdom of 
Heaven (1898); A. L. Lilley, Adventus Regnéi (1907) ; artt. in 
Hastings’ DB, the HBi, and the PRES, vol. vi. pp. 688-703 
(Heinrici) ; Commentaries on the Gospels, and Lives of Christ. 
For further literature, see Jiilicher, op. cit. i. pp. 203-322. 
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PARACLETE (capdk\nros).—The term is used 
only in RVm; and is applied to Christ in 1 Jn 2!, 
and to the Holy Spirit in Jn 1416.26 1526 167, For 
an examination of the Greek word and its cognates, 
see ‘ Paraclete’ in Hastings’ DB iii. 665 ff., also art. 
ADVOCATE in present work. A passive meaning, 
‘called to one’s help,’ is required by both the form 
and the classical usage, in which generally the 
word is technical, and denotes the adviser of a 
defendant, or his representative and counsel in a 
court of law. Gradually the two ideas of previous 
engagement by a client and of action only in the 
court or presence of a judge fall away, and the 
word comes to denote one who, in something of a 
representative character, carries on the cause and 
promotes the interest of another. 


In Philo the process of the widening of the meaning of the 
word, used by him sometimes in a technical and sometimes in 
a more general sense, may almost be traced (cf. Hatch, Hssays 
in Bibl. Greek, 1889, 82 f.), without the assumption of any 
Johannine dependence upon Philo. In the Talm. and Targ. the 
word is transliterated wbpre or 89°7979. In the Targ. at Job 
3323 pon is rendered ‘ paraclete,’ the idea being apparently that 
a special agency from God is needed ‘to show unto man what 
is right,’ and so produce repentance. Pirke Aboth, iv. 15, re- 
presents obedience to a single precept of the Law as a man’s 
paraclete, averting punishment from him. In Shabb, 32a, the 
technical use of the word occurs, and the passage proceeds to 
assert that repentance and good works act in a similar way as 
paracletes for a man, ensuring his salvation. Similarly Baba 
bathra, 10a, makes all acts of charity and benevolence paracletes 
between Israel and the Father in heayen, The two daily offer. 
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ings and the sin-offering (Zebahim, 7b) are paracletes, interced- 
ing for man and securing the favour of the King. In Talmudic 
times, consequently, the process of change had been carried so 
far that the word was capable of an impersonal use, and even 
the plants of Succoth might be spoken of as paracletes, praying 
in man’s behalf for rain (Ta‘anith, i. 63c). An earlier stage is 
occupied by the Johannine writings, where the word is still 
personal, though the strictly passive sense had already gone, 
and the judicial suggestiveness was disappearing. 

A Babylonian origin has been claimed for the doctrine of the 
Paraclete on such grounds as that Nusku is persuaded by Ea 
and Marduk to join in the intervention against the revolted evil 
genii. But Nusku was only a messenger of Bel (Jensen, ZA 
xi. 29; Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. 220f.); and though he continued 
for some time to be known to the northern Semites (cf. the 
Nérab inscr. in Cooke, North-Semitie Inscr. 186 ff.), his assumed 
functions differed generally from those of a paraclete, and 
entirely from those referred to in the Fourth Gospel. The term 
is certainly not Babylonian in its origin; and preparations for 
its NT use may be found not only in Philo and the Targums, 
but even in Ps 347 and Job 3323, though neither Jesus nor the 
author of the Johannine literature needed such preparations. 
Both had sufficient literary faculty to be able to pass without 
guidance from the literal to a metonymous sense of a word, and 
to place it appropriately amid new connexions. 

The term is applied both to Christ Himself and to 
the Holy Spirit in meanings that may be classified. 
Christ is referred to as a Paraclete in two passages. 
4. During His historic manifestation (cf. ‘another’ 
in Jn 14'°) He acted in two ways concurrently upon 
men, promoting the interests of God. Immanently 
He was in them ‘the light which lighteth every 
man’ (Jn 1°); and objectively He brought to bear 
upon them from without the influence of His ex- 
ample and teaching. It is in the latter sphere that 
His provisional work as Paraclete, agent for God 
amongst men, is to be found. Evidently He 
regarded it as less permanently valuable for man 
than the indwelling life, which the coming of the 
Spirit would enrich, securing thus the control and 
the development of the regenerate heart from 
within ; and hence He could say, ‘It is expedient 
for you that I go away’ (Jn 16’). 2 Since Pente- 
cost, Christ acts as Paraclete for man with God 
(1 Jn 2!). In His immanence He represents all, as 
His propitiation avails for all; but specifically His 
immanental union with believers is made more 
effective by their attitude of consent and devotion, 
and He carries on their cause with the Father, 
covering their sins and acting personally in their 
behalf (cf. He 7%, Ro 8%, Lk 22% 23%, Jn 17%). 

On the other hand, the Spirit is the Paraclete of 
God with and in man, sent to carry on His cause 
and to make perfect the surrender to Him and the 
service of His people. The term ‘sent’ is used 
officially of the Spirit, as of the Incarnate in regard 
to His historical manifestation. The distinction 
must not be unduly pressed; but the Paraclete’s 
work in the hearts of the disciples themselves is 
the prominent assurance of Jn 1418, His work 
through them on the world that of Jn 16”, whilst 
Jn 15** is intermediate, and combines the qualify- 
ing grace with the incitement to witness. 

The Paraclete is not mentioned by that name 
elsewhere in the Gospels; but His functions as 
such are referred to not only in the intimate con- 
versation on the evening of the betrayal, but in 
such preparatory words as Jn 1° 7°. And though 
the word is Johannine, the teaching has its parallels 
in the Synoptics (Mt 10”, Mk 13, Lk 11% 12” 
24) 
ing to the testimony of all the Evangelists, sought 
to communicate and to expand, seems to have been 
that since He could no longer remain in the flesh 
to promote the cause of God in His disciples, He 
would act in heaven as their representative with 
the Father, and the Holy Spirit would come to 
dwell in them and to further whatever tended to 
their perfection and to God’s glory. 


LiTeRATURE.—To the works cited in Hastings’ DB iii. 668, add 
Welldon, Revelation of the Holy Spirit, 107 ff. ; G. G. Findlay in 
Exp. Times, xii. (1901) 445 ; and Jastrow, Dict. of Targ. etc., &.v. 
mop. R. W. Moss. 
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PARADISE.—The word is a Persian one, and 
was adopted by the Hebrews from the mildest 
and most benevolent of their conquerors. Like 
most words with sufficient impetus to find their 
way into another language, it brings with it 
something of the character of the race from 
which it comes. It means something that the 
NT receives ‘Legion’ and ‘Pretorium’ from 
Rome, and ‘Paradise’ from Persia. It seems in 
its first home to have denoted a park-like garden, 
—an enclosure fenced in from evil influences out- 
side, and yet not so artificial as to be solely the 
work of man and devoid of natural landscape 
beauties. Herds of deer and other wild animals 
found a happy home in the old Persian paradises 
(Xen. Cyr. 1. 3.14, Anab.i.2. 7). Buta word enter- 
ing the speech of a strong nation does not remain 
unaltered. The strength of Israel was religious, 
and the word ‘ Paradise’ became on her lips re- 
stricted to the great garden where God at the 
first had talked with man. Paradise became to 
her the lost Eden, the garden of the four rivers 
and the two mystic trees. It was impossible, 
however, to the Hebrew that anything religious 
should remain a mere memory. In process of 
time it became a heavenly and an inspiring hope. 
A cool and fragrant Paradise awaits the faithful 
Hebrew after death. The Golden Age creates the 
future home of the people of God. 

It was to little purpose that the Alexandrian 
Jewish school combated this conception as too 
materialistic and earthy. The popular mind saw 
nothing attractive in the allegorizing which taught 
that Paradise meant ‘ virtue,’ and the trees of the 
garden the thoughts of spiritualmen. Thestrangely 
mingled life man lives, half in, half out of the 
spiritual world, will not suffer a system which 
ignores so large a portion of his consciousness. 

This was its meaning to the mass of men in 
Gospel times. It appears thrice in the NT,—in 
Lk 23%, in 2 Co 124, and in Rev 2’7,—and its history 
on the sacred page seems that of a spiral curve 
upwards. St. Paul’s reference is so mystic as to 
remain somewhat indefinite, yet it is wp to Paradise 
he is caught. But in Revelation the spiritual 
meaning shines through the thin veil of the pic- 
torial promise to the Ephesian ‘ angel.’ 


It is not without interest to observe that in later times and 
outside Scripture the word seems in two directions to take a 
downward slant: first, among Mohammedans as applied to 
their carnal heaven, and afterwards in the Medieval Church 
as indicating a place (the Limbus Patrum) reserved for departed 
souls who are only in partial and imperfect communion with 
the faithful. 


Our Lord’s solitary use of the word constitutes 
by far its greatest interest to Christians. He who 
spoke of ‘the kingdom of God’ or ‘ the kingdom of 
heaven’ to the Apostles, used the word ‘ Paradise’ 
to the dying brigand on the cross. The connota- 
tion of a term rises and falls with the mood of 
the speaker. But with the Speaker on this 
occasion, His mood is always regulated by the 
receptivity of the hearer. This man never knew 
much of any world beyond his own world of 
violence and rapine. He was dying now. What 
he needed was a form of comfort—real and true, 
no doubt, but such as he could reach and relish. 
He was writhing in thirst and agony, and the 
simple, common, current idea of Paradise, with 
its rest and relief, was to him, for the time being, 
the chiefest good. The hope of such a change 
was a simple hope; but a plain thought may be 
as true, as far as it goes, as a complex one; just 
as an outline may be as correct as a finished 
portrait. Anything more advanced would have 
meant nothing to the repentant robber. He who 
‘knew what was in man’ gave the promise. See, 
further, art. ‘Paradise’ in Hastings’ DB, and the 
Literature cited there. 
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PARADOX.—The paradoxes of the Gospels may 
be divided into three kinds. (1) Truth may be 
expressed in a way to shock opinion from its 
dogmatic slumber. Brief and vivid statements 
are made without qualification or explanation ; 
metaphors are used to arrest the attention and 
stimulate the imagination, rather than to give a 
definite picture of the truth; a contrast which 
will force the hearer to think for himself is pre- 
ferred to an argument which he need only follow. 
‘Paradoxes,’ it has been said, ‘are the burrs of 
literature—they stick.’ (2) Truth often appears 

aradoxical at the time of its discovery, because 
it runs contrary to current conventions. Our view 
of men and things contains little knowledge, but 
much opinion. Custom alone makes us forget 
that we are living upon a volcano, until the 
revelation of some new truth revolutionizes all. 
So the fact that the world moves appeared para- 
doxical enough in the 16th century. Its strange- 
ness was due to the environment into which it 
was thrust. (3) But sometimes the most adequate 
expression of a truth that we can reach still 
retains its paradoxical character in spite of time 
and familiarity, owing to the conflict of the con- 
ceptions united in its expression. We believe that 
the opposition is harmonized in reality, but we 
have as yet no clear and distinct idea of the 
reconciliation. ; 

Each of these three kinds of paradox may be 
abundantly illustrated from the Gospels; and 
some of the most remarkable of the sayings of 
Jesus exemplify all three (Mt 5”, Jn 1274), 

4. Much of the teaching of Jesus naturally 
took the form of condensed and vivid aphorisms. 
Systematic discourse, such as a moral philosopher 
might attempt, would not have been appropriate. 
Tt could hardly have been recorded ; it would not 
have been understood. Moreover, Jesus was 
setting forth fundamental principles which could 
not be demonstrated, but appealed directly to the 
moral intuition for acceptance (Mt 5° 9), Tur- 
ther, He often suggested spiritual truths through 
analogies or metaphors, which, however suggestive, 
cannot be pressed in detail (Mt 11}? 17%, Lk 18”, 
Jn 13*7), Again we find contrasts that were 
clearly intended to enforce reflexion (Mt 71° 
1074-89, Lk 14°, Jn 1517). In short, Jesus would 
naturally avoid expressions which could be taken 
quite literally (Mt 5%! 192-2 64951), For He 
came to give a new spirit to the world, not to lay 
down a detailed scheme of life and order of society, 
which in time must have become antiquated, if not 
lifeless, 

2. The moral and religious teaching of Jesus, 
though foreshadowed by the Law and the Prophets, 
came into sharp conflict with the formalism that 

etrified Selah life in His day (Mt 15%, 

1k 218-28 31-6). More paradoxical still must have 
appeared His condemnation of the Pharisees 
(Mt 231-3), His friendship with publicans and 
sinners (Mt 99-8, Mk 21:16, Tk 19!-1°), His con- 
ception of the Messiah (Mk 10% 8%7-'8), 

3. Finally, there is the important class in which 
opposite and presently conflicting aspects of 
truth, life, and duty are teat in a form 
which does not completely harmonize them. In 
the teaching of Jesus we have unworldly simplicity 
united with worldly shrewdness (Mt 7! 101 17 168 
18?*, Lk 16*-2), the universal beneficence and 
compassion of God bound up with severe and 
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inexorable justice (Mt 5% 1120-80 1815-35 201-16 2514-30) ; 
we have the great and deep conceptions of life 
through death, joy through suffering, love through 
severance, peace through conflict, victory through 
surrender, self-realization through self-renuncia- 
tion, the conquest of the world through the cross 
of shame (Lk 14%-%, Jn 1274-26 670. 33 1932) Here 
are the profoundest truths, and yet the most 
paradoxical, for they are expressed through ideas 
that are partially contradictory to one another. 
We believe that-if we could apprehend the whole 
truth, if we could understand through and through 
the whole meaning and purpose of creation, we 
could express fhese truths in a manner that would 
not shock our reason. But in the twilight of our 
knowledge we must be content to hold fast to 
half-truths, none of which is quite free from 
error or, at any rate, indefiniteness. Some who 
prefer consistency to comprehensiveness would 
sacrifice one part of the antithesis and elaborate 
the other. But though these may play a useful 
part in the dialectical movement of progress, the 

appear to be further removed from the whole trut 

than those who embrace the seeming contradiction, 
unable to fathom its depths, yet assured that in it 
is realized a perfect reconciliation. See also art. 
PARABLE, p. 314°. A. J. JENKINSON. 


PARALYSIS.—In the NT the terms rapadurixds 
(Mt 91-5, Mk 2124) and apadedvpuévos (Lk 517-26) 
are employed to designate the nervous affection 
variously known as paralysis or palsy. Palsy 
commonly denotes loss of motor power in a muscle 
or set of muscles, and is equivalent to motor 
paralysis. When the power of transmitting sen- 
sory impressions to the brain centres is lost, we 
have sensory paralysis. The affliction is due to 
disease of the cerebral centres or of the nerves, 
owing to injury or morbid changes. In some cases 
the paralysis depends on removable causes ; most 
commonly, however, upon alteration of structure 
involving permanent loss of function. There are 
two forms of paralysis: hemiplegia, where one side 
of the body is affected ; and paraplegia, where the 
lower limbs are rendered useless. In the instance 
above given in the Synoptics the term used by Lk. 
(rapadeAupévos) indicates that it was not a case of 
hysterical paralysis where a shock would be avail- 
able to,remove the trouble (Bennett), but that it 
was rather paralysis arising from serious nervous 
disease. ‘Alt three Evangelists make prominent 
the impression of Divine power and majesty caused 
by this significant healing work of Jesus. And 
St. Luke prefaces his account with the additional 
reference to the power of God. ‘The power of the 
Lord was with him to heal’ (els rd (é@00a). All the 
accounts likewise record a mighty expectation of 
healing on the part of the friends, leading them to 
overcome all obstacles in the path to the great 
Healer —an expectation which we may believe 
energized also in the one to be healed. The com- 
bination of a vitalizing faith on the part of the 
people, and the activity of Divine power and heal- 
ing purpose in Jesus, was precisely such as was 
most favourable to efficient curative action. St. 
Luke’s account may be placed side by side with 
his record of our Lord’s words ascribing His heal- 
ing to the direct action of the Divine power (Lk 
11”), and the whole compared with the state- 
ment repeatedly ascribed to Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel, that the source of all healing power (as 
of true wisdom) was in the Divine indwelling (see 
art. MIRACLES). For the question arising here as 
to the connexion between the infirmity and human 
sin, see art. IMPOTENCE. 

The case of the Centurion’s servant (Mt 8°, Lk 
77°) is marked by one feature which is significant. 
The patient was ‘grievously tormented’ (dewds 
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Bacavifouevos), where, however, the description is 
not given by Luke, but by Matthew. The indica- 
tion may therefore not be medically so suggestive. 
Bennett (Diseases of Bible) inclines to regard it as 
a case probably of ‘ progressive paralysis attended 
by muscular spasms and involving respiratory 
movements,’ while Macalister (art. ‘Medicine’ in 
Hastings’ DB), on the ground of Matthew’s de- 
scription of the pain involved, prefers to regard it 
as one ‘ possibly of spinal meningitis.’ The narra- 
tives are, however, not medical, and their central 
interest lies in the centurion’s ‘great faith’ so 
warmly eulogized by Jesus, and in his simple 
straightforward conception of the nature of the 
power and authority possessed by our Lord. He 
compares it to the authority conferred upon and 
exercised by himself—on the one hand being a 
power derived from the supreme source of all 
authority, and on the other being absolute in 
enforcing and obtaining promptest obedience. It 
is significant that our Lord accepts this conception, 
and commends in the fullest fashion the faith of 
which it was a part (see art. CURES). 
T. H. WRIGHT. 

PARENTS.—1. Jewish parents.—A few intro- 
ductory remarks on the conjugal relaticn are 
necessary. The husband was supreme in the 
household; his authority recognized by the wife 
—and here it may be noted that, while polygamy 
was permitted by the Jewish law, the principle of 
‘one man one wife’ had won general acceptance. 
As for the legal status of the wife, the provisions 
in respect to some things (see DIVORCE) were one- 
sided ; but her position, if subordinate, was by no 
means one of absolute dependence, nor was she 
relegated to the seclusion common in other Oriental 
nations. The husband ruled ; the wife’s influence 
in all domestic concerns was great. Fidelity was 
expected on both sides. The match might have 
been arranged by other parties (see MARRIAGE), 
but the relations of the wedded pair would be 
characterized by a growing love. The honourable 
position of the faithful wife (Pr 312%!) would be 
evidenced in countless Jewish homes. To the 
strong attachment of husband to wife, of wife to 
husband, there is frequent and touching allusion 
in later Jewish literature. It would make itself 
felt in the whole family life. 

This brief notice of the conjugal relation should 
help to a correct appreciation of the relations now 
to be considered, viz. the parental, and, by conse- 
quence, the filial. At once it may be set down 
that the requirements of the Fifth Commandment 
had taken deep hold in Jewish life. As Bousset 
(Rel. d. Jud. 402) remarks, it was not forgotten that 
in the Decalogue the duties of children to parents 
follow immediately upon those which turn on 
matters religious and ritual. The requirements, 
it should be noted particularly, place both parents 
on the same level. In practice the supremacy of 
the father as ruler of the household was, indeed, 
recognized ; his power over his children was almost 
absolute: at the same time, the utmost respect and 
obedience to both father and mother were de- 
manded and yielded. Domestic discipline was 
exceedingly strict; the behaviour of child to 
parent would be marked by that courtliness of 
etiquette which was once a feature of English 
family life ; there was, perhaps, little demonstra- 
tiveness of affection in the case of the father. Re- 
straint is, in short, observable; but it formed no 
barrier to a love deep and strong which knit child 
to parent and parent to child: the full pathos of 
the love which linked a Jewish father to his son 
cannot be set down in words. The joyousness of 
child-life was in no wise cramped ; allusion is met 
with to the readiness of parents to provide for, and 
to enter into, the amusement of the children. Not 


until the 2nd cent. was the maintenance of children 
the subject of legal enactment; fulfilment of the 
duty had probably been taken as a matter of 
course. It was certainly expected that children 
should minister to the necessities of aged parents. 
See, further, BoyHoop. 

2. The home at Nazareth.—Joseph was in an 
case the legal father of Jesus (Dalman, Zhe Words 
of Jesus); hence the parental and filial relation as 
illustrated in the Holy Family may be discussed 
apart from questions treated of elsewhere (see 
VIRGIN-BIRTH). The glimpses afforded are but 
few : there are the stories in the opening chapters 
of Matthew and Luke, and some incidents in our 
Lord’s ministry. Fragmentary notices; and yet 
a great deal may be read into them when studied 
in connexion with the preceding paragraphs. 

What, then, is discernible in the parents of 
Jesus? Conjugal attachment; so also a genuine 
and simple-hearted piety. They are punctilious 
in the observance of religious duties (Lk 2?! 22) ; 
if attendance at the Passover was only demanded 
of men, Mary is quick to avail herself of a privilege 
which had been extended to women also (Lk 2%), 
That the child Jesus ‘increased in wisdom’ (Lk 
2*- 52) is a statement not to be interpreted without 
thought of the parental care which watched over 
His ripening intelligence. If His ‘ understanding 
and answers’ were cause of astonishment (Lk 2%”), 
the explanation points, in part at any rate to 
early training given by His mother ; to the care- 
ful discharge, by Joseph, of the paternal duties, 
so preparing Him for the eventful day when, 
arrived at the age of twelve years, He would be- 
come a ‘son of the Law.’ There was the further 
discharge of paternal duty as the lad was taught 
a trade (Mk 6°). The strict discipline above spoken 
of is implied in Lk 2?! (kat fv broraccéuevos avrois) : 
the respect and obedience which Joseph and Mary 
claim as their due are promptly rendered by the 
boy, the growing youth. 

There the narrative of the early life of Jesus 
breaks off; of Gospel record of the next eighteen 
years there isnone. With the resumption of the 
narrative Jesus has arrived at manhood; Joseph 
disappears from the scene, and attention accord- 
ingly centres on the relations of Jesus with the 
widowed mother. No longer is He a member of 
the family circle ; Mary is cared for by sons and 
daughters; but the respect, the affection, the loving 
solicitude of ‘her firstborn son’ is still enjoyed 
by her. He asserts His independence, but with per- 
fect courtesy (Jn 24; ‘the address is that of court- 
eous respect, even of tenderness,’ Westcott). He 
is not to be understood in Mk 3%**4 as disowning 
parental ties; rather as speaking of a family of 
God that is greater than the human family. The 
touching incident recorded in Jn 19°" is signifi- 
cant of maternal and filial devotion to the very end. 

3. Sayings of our Lord.—Attention must now be 
directed to notes struck by Jesus where recorded 
sayings of His have reference to the parental and 
filial relations. Few in number, they are signifi- 
cant. For Him parents are the natural guardians 
(Lk 8°5). He has scathing condemnation for the 
legal fiction which affords means of escape for 
children unwilling to contribute to their parents’ 
support (Mt 15°, Mk 79%) ; the Fifth Command- 
ment, for Him, is paramount above other religious 
duties (see CORBAN). He takes obedience to the 
Fifth Commandment for granted (Mt 19, Mk 109, 
Lk 18”) ; its observance is a condition of ‘eternal 
life.’ If in days near at hand parent will betray 
child and child parent, the unnatural circumstance 
will be but evidence of tribulation predicted by 
Him (Mt 107, Mk 13”, Lk 211), hat He says 
in Mt 10* (Lk 145) is tantamount to a recognition 
of the strength of family ties. Very beautifully 
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has it been said that His favourite illustration was 
drawn from the home. Thus in the Lord’s Prayer 
it is the idea of the home that governs the 
Prayer. The relations between the Heavenly 
Father and His children are set forth in terms 
richly suggestive of the human _ relationships. 
‘Reverence and submission—that the parent has 


aright to obtain from the children ; prttee for- | 


bearance, and protection—that the children on 
their part have a right to ask from the parent’ 
(A. W. Robinson, Church Catechism Explained). 

Two sayings may present difficulty. One of 
them occurs in Lk 18%; it must be compared with 
Mt 19? *, Mk 10%, where descriptions of the 
blessings of the Messianic Kingdom are set forth 
in terms familiar to the Jews of our Lord’s day. 
Mention is indeed made of circumstances under 
which the renunciation of earthly ties may be 
demanded; they are, however, exceptional cir- 
cumstances, where the ties in question are in- 
compatible with a higher allegiance. The other 
saying occurs in Mt 8* (cf. Lk 9°"). Request and 
rejoinder have been explained of proverbial allu- 
sion (Adeney); it has been held that the permis- 
sion really sought was to remain and support an 
aged father until he died (Theophylact) ; and this 
is possible. It is certainly hard to believe that, 
with burial following so quickly upon death as 
is the case in the East, a request so thoroughly 
in accord with Jewish feeling (cf. To 4°4) was 
abruptly refused by Jesus. His reply is, perhaps, 
capable of metaphorical interpretation: ‘ Think 
not only of the dead, remember the needs of the 
living.’ There may be, however, a reminder in it 
of the exceptional circumstances above alluded 
to. Besides, the teaching of Jesus had its sterner 
aspect. 

LITERATURE.—Schiirer, HJP, u. ii. 27; Abrahams, Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages, which goes back to earlier days ; 
Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life; Maurice, Social Morality ; 
J. R. Seeley, ‘ The Church as a Teacher of Morality’ in Lectures 
and. Essays. For the subject in regard to modern life see 
Mason, Home Education ; Turnbull, Hints on Child Training ; 
Mrs. Craik, Sermons out of Church. H. L. JACKSON. 


PARONOMASIA (Gr. rapovouacia, Lat. annomin- 
atio).*—A play on words of similar sound. This 
linguistic use, which in the present day is usually 
confined to humorous writing, is found in ancient, 
and especially Oriental, works in the most serious 
passages. In Hebrew it is frequent, largely with 
proper names. There are many examples in the 
OT; 2.9. Gn 977 25% 48" Bx 2 Ru 1”, Is 63', 
Mic 1'°%.+ In the New Testament the writ- 
ings of St. Paul, whose early training had been 
Jewish, furnish some instances of pwronomasia (e.g. 
Philem™, ’Ovjo.uov—axpnorov—et'xpyorov), but in the 
Gospels it is rare, being found chiefly, if not wholly, 
in the Hebraistic Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
The best known and most certain example is Mt 
16'8 od ef Métpos (a rock), kal émi ra’ry TH wéeTpG 
(? fragment of rock) ofcodoujow mov rhv éxxdyoiav. 
If, as seems probable, our Lord spoke in Aramaic, the 
word used would be Kepha (x5°2, cf. Heb. o53 Jer 
4%, Job 30°=‘rocks’). The paronomasia makes 
the reference to St. Peter certain, although there 
may still be room for doubt whether Christ meant 
that St. Peter, as the leader of the Apostolic band, 
should be the human founder of the new Church, or 
that it should be built on the foundation of the con- 
fession, =v ef 6 Xpucrds 6 vids Tod Oeoo 700 FSvros. The 
former of these views is the more reasonable, and 
would probably have been almost universally ac- 

* Winer in his NT Grammar (tr. Moulton, 1882, pp. 793-796) 
distinguishes between paronomasia and annominatio, defining 
the former as ‘a combination of like-sounding words’ (e.g. Lk 
2111, Mt 2141), and the latter as ‘ having respect to the meaning 
of the words as well as to their similarity in sound’ (e.g. Mt 


1618), See also Blass, NT Grammar, tr. Thackeray, 1898, p. 298. 
t Cf. also Ec 78 py, paw. 
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cepted had it not been for the extravagance of some 
Roman Catholic commentators. 

There are also possible examples of paronomasia 
in Mt 275 3°. In the former of these passages the 
words Nafwpatos (=an inhabitant of Nazareth) 
kKAnOjoerae are not found in any prophet, but it 
seems not unlikely that they contain an allusion to 
the language of Is 111 where Messiah is called 1y3 
(=a branch), and possibly also to the word 733 (to 
preserve) ; cf. Is49°. In Mt 39 (cf. Lk 38) the Baptist 
Says Ovvarat 6 Beds €x TOV NiOwy TovTwY éyeipar TéKVA TH 
*"ABpadu. The Hebrew words for Nido and réxva are 
similar in sound. There may therefore be a paro- 
nomasia here: ‘God can from these stones (0338 
‘adbanim) raise up children (0°32 banim) to Abraham.’ 
These passages have been used to support the view, 
which is as old as Papias, that parts at least of Mt. 
had a Hebrew or Aramaic original.* 


LITERATURE.—C. B. Michaelis, de paronomasia sacra (Hal. 
1737); J. F. Boettcher, de paronomasia finitimisque et figuris 
Paulo Apostolo frequentatis (Lips. 1823); Hastings’ DB, Extra 
Vol., p. 165 (by Konig). H. W. FULFORD. 


PAROUSIA.—In connexion with the intimations 
of His approaching death, Jesus frequently spoke 
of His coming again to earth in a way that would 
give proof of His indestructible life and power. It 
is evident, however, that in those predictions of 
the future it was not always in exactly the same 
sense that He meant His coming to be understood. 
His sayings on the subject from time to time 
obviously pointed to several comings, each of which 
was to have its peculiar character and aim (see 
COMING AGAIN). But there was one coming which 
He foretold in language of exceptional emphasis 
and impressiveness,—His appearance in celestial 
majesty at the end of the world, to perfect the 
work interrupted by His death, but still to be 
renewed and carried on through the ages by His 
spiritual energy. This was to be the supreme 
manifestation of His glory; and to it the term 
Parousia (mapovola) is distinctively applied (Mt 
24% 27.37), Tt will signalize the final triumph of His 
cause, and the complete establishment and con- 
summation of the Kingdom of God, It is the great 
crisis which has been designated in common usage 
the Second Coming. 

It was at Caesarea Philippi, after His first an- 
nouncement of the tragic end awaiting Him at the 
hands of men, that Jesus made also the first an- 
nouncement of His future glorious return (Mt 167’, 
Mk 8*, Lk 95). He repeated it subsequently 
under varied circumstances and to varied groups 
of listeners, and towards the close of His ministry 
the Parousia, or Second Coming, assumed a marked 
prominence in His teaching. 

In His utterances regarding it, as recorded in the 
Gospels, there are three points which call specially 
for consideration,—its time, its manner, and its 
decisive significance. 

4. Time.—As to the time of the Parousia, we 
find two classes of statements that are somewhat 
perplexing to reconcile. In one set of passages 
Jesus looks forward to its early, and even speedy, 
approach. The existing generation was to witness 
it (Mt 24%). On one occasion He told those stand- 
ing by that some of them should not taste of death 
till they saw the Son of Man coming in His King- 
dom (Mt 16 ; cf. Mk 9!, Lk 92”), and the same idea 
of nearness is expressed in Mt 10% and Mk 14 
Yet we are confronted by another set of passages 
that suggest a lengthened period of waiting, and 

* It is, of course, possible that in our Lord’s discourses, spoken 
originally in Aramaic, there were examples of paronomasia 
which have been lost in the Greek version. Eichhorn (inl. in d. 
NT, i. 504) and others have made conjectural attempts to restore 
some of these, but they are not convincing. Mt 1025 may con- 
tain a paronomasia if BeerleGosa is to be connected with 2321 
and made=‘ lord of the dwelling ’ (sizoderxorns). 
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the probability of the Parousia being deferred. 
Such are the parables of the Ten Virgins (Mt 251”) 
and the Tyrannical Upper Servant (Lk 12”-46 and 
Mk 13%). Jesus did not Himself profess to define 
the time; indeed, in one memorable saying He 
disclaimed with the utmost distinctness all positive 
knowledge of the day and hour of the supreme 
cons mmation (Mt 24% || Mk 13%). In the great 
Eschatological Discourse recorded in Mt 24 and 
Mk 13 (cf. Lk 21), the subject is complicated by 
the manifest reference in certain sections to the dis- 
astrous collapse which threatened the Jewish State. 


Some, taking the discourse as a homogeneous unity, have 
been led to maintain that the predictions of Jesus respecting 
His coming were all fulfilled in the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Stuart Russell, Parousia). Many critics, however, find them- 
selves unable to regard the discourse, in the form reported, as 
one continuous and connected deliverance of Jesus. Wendt 
and Charles, following Colani, contend that some parts of it 
are interpolations from an apocalyptic document of Judzo- 
Christian authorship, belonging to the year A.D. 67-68. Itseems 
more reasonable to adopt the view, advocated by Professor 
Bruce and others, that in this discourse the Evangelists have 
gathered together in one place words spoken on different 
occasions, and have connected future events more closely than 
the utterances of Jesus justified. It is at least clear that certain 
passages in the discourse point to the judgment on Israel as a 
nation and the impending fall of Jerusalem and its Temple- 
worship, whilst it is equally clear that other passages refer to a 
crisis, certainly to be looked for, but still lying in the distance 
(Mt 2443-50, Mk 1334-37), 


With the purport of these latter passages, indi- 
cating a possible delay in the coming, there are 
several other sayings of Jesus that distinctly agree, 
as, ¢.g., the two parables already mentioned (Mt 
251-2 and Lk 12-46), and also the parable of the 
Unjust Judge (Lk 18’). We find, besides, that in 
a particular group of parables—the Mustard Seed, 
the Leaven (Mt 13-3), and the Growing Grain of 
Corn (Mk 4°6**)_the Kingdom He came to establish 
is represented as subject to the law of growth. 
Evidently Jesus was not unmindful of the prepara- 
tory process it might be necessary for the world to 
pass through ere He could usher in the Kingdom 
in its full glory. His words can be interpreted as 
indicating a recognition of the natural course of 
human development as an essential factor in deter- 
mining the time when the world would be ripe for 
the final manifestation of His power. Moreover, 
He spoke also of the evangelization of the Gentile 
races as a work to be undertaken ere the end 
should come (Mt 2414 26, Mk 13°). The gospel 
was first to be published among all nations, that 
they also might have an opportunity of accepting 
the offer of grace ; ‘the times of the Gentiles must 
be fulfilled’ (Lk 21%). Here again there is fore- 
shadowed a lengthened process, requiring, not a 
generation only, but an era, for its accomplish- 
ment. Manifestly Jesus took into account the 
gradual evolution of human affairs in contemplat- 
ing the triumph of His Kingdom, while at the 
same time His faith in that triumph was so real 
and assured, and His vision of it so intensely clear, 
that it seemed to Him imminent, on the eve of 
fulfilment ; and when He spoke under this feeling 
His disciples gathered the impression that it was 
close at hand, and they naturally understood the 
supreme event to be synchronous with the fall of 
Jerusalem, though in this, as it proved, they were 
mistaken. 

2. Manner.—As to the manner of the Parousia, 
a considerable number of passages represent it as 
altogether startling and unexpected. It is to break 
in upon the world as a sudden surprise, while men 
are busied with their earthly affairs, like the Flood 
in the time of Noah, or the destruction of Sodom 
in the time of Lot (Lk 1776-8 54), Its approach shall 
be as that of a thief, stealing into the house with- 
out warning (12°), or as the arrival of an absent 
master at an hour when his servants are not look- 
ing for him (vv.*-*6), or as the return of the bride- 


groom in the night-time, leading his bride and the 
marriage party to the wedding-feast (Mt 251%), 
On the other hand, there are passages in the 
Eschatological Discourse in Mt 24 and Mk 13 
which seem to represent the final coming as pre- 
ceded by certain manifest signs which shall give 
evidence of its nearness—the appearance of false 
Christs (Mt 24°, Mk 13% *), wars, earthquakes, and 
famines (Mt 247, Mk 137-°), persecutions and tribu- 
lations (Mt 24°, Mk 1312-8), the darkened sun and 
falling stars (Mt 24°, Mk 1374). If, however, the 
view of the composite character of that discourse, 
as we now have it, is accepted, the passages de- 
scribing such arresting phenomena may be inter- 
preted as vivid pictorial forecasts of the calamitous 
state of things by which the threatened Jewish 
crisis would be ushered in. But whether that 
view is accepted or not, special weight must be 
attached to the warning given by Jesus that even 
the most striking and palpable signs might be 
misread. The heralds of the great climax, He 
declares, must not be taken as the climax itself; 
‘ All these things must come to pass, but the end 
is not yet’ (Mt 24°). After all, apparently, what- 
ever may be the catastrophic social or other up- 
heavals by which it is preluded, the signal event 
is to come suddenly and unexpectedly, at such an 
hour as men think not (Mt 24", Lk 124-46), Yet, 
when it does come, there shall be no dubiety ; the 
splendour shall be dazzlingly patent, like the 
lightning-flash illumining all the heavens (Mt 
2427), 

3. Significance.—The decisive significance of the 
Parousia was expressed by Jesus in words of pro- 
found solemnity. What it will involve, according 
to His teaching, may be briefly summed up as 
follows : 

(1) The Divine dignity of His Person shall then 
be disclosed. _He will appear in heavenly majesty, 
attended by His holy angels, and His glory and 
power shall be fully revealed (Mt 24?° 253! 26%, 
Mk 8°), 

(2) His authority as Judge shall be put in force. 
Entrusted by the Father with supreme judicial 
functions (Jn 5-8), He will gather all nations 
before Him to receive a reward according to their 
works (Mt 167? 25%") ; the secrets of all hearts shall 
be unveiled (Lk 12”); there shall be a sifting and 
separation of the good from the bad, the spurious 
from the true (Mt 72%” 134!- 49 2582) ; and the sen- 
tence of approval or of condemnation passed shall 
depend on the attitude and spirit towards Himself 
by which the life has been swayed (25%4-*). 

(3) The future destinies of men shall be deter- 
mined. The day shall at last have arrived—‘ that 
day’ (Mt 7”, Lk 10) so momentous to every soul— 
when there can be no more self-deception, and the 
results of the law of recompense shall have to be 
faced, the righteous and pure-hearted being raised 
to eternal life and blessedness in the presence of 
the Father, and the unworthy and insincere cast 
into the outer darkness (Mt 1341-4 2218 2534-46, Mk 8%8), 

Thus (4) the Kingdom shall be exalted to its 
triumph and perfection. It shall be cleansed of 
all things that offend, and them that do iniquity 
(Mt 13%); the supremacy of righteousness shall be 
vindicated by the elevation of the godly to salva- 
tion, the ingathering of all elect souls (24%), and 
the exclusion of the wicked from the eternal 
inheritance. 

Then (5) the existing world-order shall come to 
anend. In the teaching of Jesus Himself there is 
no trace of the thought that the Parousia would 
inaugurate an outward visible sovereignty on earth, 
when He should assume the reins of government, 
and rule as King in the realm of temporal affairs. 
That thought arose among His followers only at a 
subsequent period. The idea implied in His utter- 
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ances is rather that His final glorious advent shall 
mark the definite close of the long drama of human 
life on the earth, by the removal of all His true 
disciples to the heavenly state, and the consign- 
ment of the unfaithful to the doom prepared for 
them. That shall be the Last Day, when the 
human race shall have had its full trial under the 
dispensations of the Divine truth and grace,—the 
winding-up of the world’s history. 
\ 

LiITERATURE.—Charles, Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, and Chris- 
tian (1899); Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, ii. 274-351 ; Weiss, Bib. 
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PASSION WEEK.—What origin can we assign 
to the sacred institution known variously as Holy 
Week, Passion Week, or the Silent Week? What 
documentary evidence have we for the belief that 
the Trium al Entry took place on a Sunday, so 
that exactly a week elapsed between that event 
and the discovery of the empty tomb? 

1. Investigators of the Life of Jesus find a 
fulerum in Jn 12'. Even Keim, who puts no 
faith in the narratives of the Fourth Gospel, least 
of all in its chronology, accepts its testimony in 
this particular passage (see Jesus of Nazara, 
vy. 274). It is there stated that Jesus ‘six days 
before the Passover (mpd & tuepGv rod rdoxa) came 
to Bethany’; and (12!) that He went to Jerusalem 
next day. But it is a little difficult to understand 
what the narrator means by the ‘six days’ in 
question. The idiom of mpd & nuepav rod macxa 
(ef. LXX, Am 1? mpd dv0 éraév rof cewpot), which 
bears a resemblance to the Latin formula ante 
diem tertium kalendas (cf. Inser. Insularum Mar. 
fq. ili. 325, mpd ie kahavdGv Adyotcrwy), is genuine 
primitive Greek (Moulton, Gram. of NT Greek, 
1, 100f.). The question is, then, whether the 
Passover day, the 14th Nisan, on which the 
Passover was eaten, is or is not included in the 
number ‘six.’ If it is included, Jesus must have 
arrived in Bethany on the 9th Nisan; if not, 
then on the 8th. The latter alternative is the 
more natural, since the six days are spoken of as 
coming before the Passover; and on this assump- 
tion Jesus must have entered Jerusalem on the 
9th Nisan. Now, since according to Jn 19*! the 
15th Nisan was a Sabbath, the 8th must like- 
wise have been a Sabbath, and the day of the 
Triumphal Entry a Sunday. It is to these 
Johannine data that we trace our Passion Week. 

2. Now the Johannine reckoning appears to be 
corroborated by at least one of the Synoptics, 
viz. Mk. For one thing, Mk. assigns the death 
of Jesus to the mapacxev) (15%, cf. Mt 27%, Lk 23%), 
His repose in the sepulchre to the Sabbath, and 
the finding of the empty tomb to the Sunday (16?, 
ef. Lk 247, Mt 281), and consequently the Last 
Supper to the Thursday evening. Further, it is 
obviously the design of our Mk. to number the 
days in proper order, as may be seen in its striking 
succession of morning and evening, thus: 

111 Evening of Ist day (the Triumphal Entry): xa) sepi- 
Brtbapmevos révre, obi dn ovons T7s Sipas, senrOav cis Brboviay, 

112 Morning of 2nd day: xa) rH ixavpioy tkerADovray avray aad 
Brbcvias . . 

1019 Evening of 2nd day: xai bray afi ivévern, tkemopevero thw 
TUS ToAEwS, 

1120 Morning of 3rd day: zai raparopivoueves rpat, . . 

_ 181 Evening of 3rd day(?): zai txmopevomiven adrod tx rod 
iepov ... 

To this point the enumeration is quite clear. 
We may ask, indeed, whether the various col- 
loquies of 117-12 all took place on a single day. 


But in view of the care with which Mk. distin- 
guishes the previous days, we can only infer that 
the absence of time references in the disputations 
is likewise a matter of design. 

We must now inquire, however, how 14! is con- 
nected with what precedes. Are the words fy dé 
TO maoxa kal ra dfuua pera SUo nuépas meant to 
imply that the foregoing discourse of Jesus on the 
Mt. of Olives was spoken two days before the 
Passover, 7.¢. on the very day the religious autho- 
rities held their conference? And must we suppose 
the Anointing at Bethany (14° kal dvros airod év 
Bydavia) to have taken place that day also, 7.e. on 
the evening of the third day, and after the Par- 
ousia discourse? Again, on what day does Mk. 
place the betrayal by Judas (141% kal... drfdOev 
... kab éfrer...)? On the day following, z.e. 
the fourth? In truth, the Evangelist’s chronology 
in these passages is as vague as in ]]1+ 1% 1920 j¢ 
was unmistakable. 

Nor is Mk.’s enumeration of the days between 
the decision of the Sanhedrin and the Last Supper 
quite explicit. If we regard 14” kal rp rpdry quepa 
Tov agviuwv, bre TO maoxa €Ovov as referring to the 
14th Nisan, then in all probability 14! synchronizes 
with the 12th Nisan, and 14% with, say, the 13th. 
But this is not said in so many words. Neverthe- 
less, the writer possibly had in his mind some such 
synopsis as follows : 

1st day, 111-1: Sunday, 10th Nisan. 

2nd day, 1112-19; Monday, llth ,, 

3rd day, 1120-149: Tuesday, 12th ,, 

4th day, 1410f.; Wednesday, 13th ,, 

5th day, 1412-72; Thursday, 14th ,, 

6th day, 151-47: Friday, 15th ) 

7th day, 1614 diavevoutvav rod cu BGerov, Saturday, 16th Nisan. 

8th day, 161»; Sunday, 17tn Nisan. 

It is also possible, however, that there is an in- 
terval between ch. 13 and 14!, so that the Anointing 
would fall on the day after the Parousia speech. 
This would so far dislocate the above scheme by 
making the first day coincide with Saturday, 9th 
Nisan (as probably in Jn.), the second day with 
Sunday, the third with Monday, and the anointing 
with Tuesday. If this be so, we must allow for a 
period of nine days between the Entry and the 
Resurrection. In point of fact, we cannot solve 
the difficulty from Mk.’s data ; its mode of reckon- 
ing still leaves a residuum of doubt. In particular, 
we are at a loss regarding what Jesus does and 
where He is during the day previous to the Anoint- 
ing. But, notwithstanding these obscurities, it is 
an unmistakable fact that Mk. makes an attempt 
—though by no means an entirely effective one—to 
distinguish and enumerate the days between the 
Triumphal Entry and the Resurrection. Especially 
does the sequence of chronological references seem 
to postulate a definite calendar of the interval in 
question. 

3. We turn now to Mt. and Lk. Mt. indicates 
a clear break only at the close of the Triumphal 
Entry day (217 cal caraduray airods €&fOev ew rhs 
torews els BynOaviav cal nidloOn éxe?). The second 
day runs without interruption from 217* to the end 
of :5. In passing to the narrative of the Passion 
proper, Mt. exhibits the same ambiguity as we 
found in Mk. We cannot decide whether the 
words of Jesus in 26% were spoken on the second 
day, or whether we must assume an interval be- 
tween chs. 25 and 26. 

Possibly, however, we err in looking for chrono- 
logy at all in this section of Mt. We can under- 
stand the narrative quite as well on the hypothesis 
that the writer was not in the least concerned to 
tabulate the days, but simply joined incident to 
incident without regard to time. We find a similar 
uncertainty in Lk. : the writer’s own words in 201 
év mua T&v juepav clearly imply that he had no dis- 
tinct idea of the number of days between the 
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Triumphal Entry and the Passover (cf. also 21% 
hy 5€ ras Quépas év Tw lep@ diddoxwv). This lack of 
precision admittedly extends also to the story of 
the actual Passion. Instead of the ‘two days’ (Mk 
141, Mt 267), Lk. says only #yycev 6 ) opr Trav 
agvuwy (221), and in place of the precise reference of 
Mk 14 ry rpwrnjuépg Tay afiuwr, dre TO wadoxa Ovor, 
Lk. simply has it that the day of unleavened bread 
‘came’ (22’). This loose way of indicating time in 
Mt. and Lk. strikes us as strange in view of the 
generally accepted theory of their common depend- 
ence upon Mk., which designedly and explicitly 
gives an all but complete diary of the time. How 
are we to explain the fact that the two Evangelists 
who make use of the oldest Gospel are here less 
precise in details than their common source ? 

4%, The recognized explanation, viz., that the later 
writers did not trouble about such matters of detail, 
is most unsatisfactory, as all investigation of the 
growth and progress of the Evangelical record 
goes to show a constantly increasing interest in 
such minutiz as time and hour, place and number, 
name and personality ; witness, é.g., the NT Apoc- 
rypha. In fact, had we not other grounds for 
deeming Mk. the oldest of the Gospels, its osten- 
sible precision in such things would lead us to 
regard it as the latest.—The present writer is of 
opinion that we can best explain Mt.’s and Lk.’s 
omission of the time references of Passion Week, 
by the hypothesis that the recension of Mk. used 
by them did not itself contain these references (Ur- 
Markus Hypothesis). Or, in other words, our 
Mk.’s enumeration of the days is the work of a 
later hand, a redactor, the Deutero-Mark. This 
view is so far confirmed by the presence of a 
certain artificiality in the arrangement. It would 
seem as if a definite scheme had been forcibly 
stamped upon the material. The first trace of this 
appears in 114. While Mt. and Lk. quite simply 
and naturally make the Cleansing of the Temple 
succeed the Triumphal Entry, upon the same day, 
Mk. has it that Jesus, having come to the city, 
ee the rest of the day in seeing the sights (as 
if He had not been often enough in Jerusalem 
during His thirty years), and that then, as it was 
late in the day (too late, 7.e., to begin His great 
work), He went out to Bethany with His disciples. 
This apparently so exact piece of information 
really strikes us as utterly trivial and pedantic. 
What interest could Mark suppose his readers to 
haye in such a petty detail? or what concern had 
he himself, so indifferent, in general, to all chrono- 
logy, in such exactitude at that particular point? 
There is, as it seems to us, but one explanation of 
the anomaly, viz., that the writer of 11" was 
anxious to intercalate one day more than the facts 
naturally allowed; that is to say, he figured to 
himself a definite number of days, and must. dis- 
tribute them somehow in the material before him. 
A second trace is found in the cireumstance that 
Mk. divides the incident of the Barren Fig-tree 
between two days (11'*-), Here, too, Mt. gives 
the more natural account. For, granting the 
miracle of judgment upon the ill-starred tree, it is 
much more in harmony with popular views that 
the blight should instantly foley the curse (Mt 
2] 181), 


In Mark’s report, according to which the 
word of Jesus takes a day to work its effect, we 


seem to discern a rationalizing tendency. The 
Eyangelist, with all his belief in the miraculous, 
can more easily grasp the phenomenon by allowing 
for some sort of natural process.* Further, the 
partition of the Fig-tree incident enables the 


* A similar tendency emerges in the two miracles of healing 
reported by Mk. alone, in which the spittle of Jesus comes to the 
aid of His omnipotence (73% 823) ; in the healing of the blind, the 
narrator pictures to himself a gradual advance towards perfect 
vision (824. 25), 
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redactor of Mk. to give a sharper distinction to 
the two days (11?- and 11?°-13") by means of the 
two morning walks from Bethany to Jerusalem 
(11°), A third indication of the artificiality of 
Mk.’s arrangement is seen in 14, where Jesus 
speaks in such a manner as to imply that He had 
taught in the Temple for several days. But 
according to the said scheme, again, the whole of 
the teaching at this time occupies but a single 
day (11°°-12), or, at most, two days if we include 
also the day of the Cleansing. Hence we are 
justified in inferring that the diary is not only not 
organic to the events, but actually at variance 
with them. In fact, the sayings and discourses at 
Jerusalem, as set down in Mk., give no hint what- 
ever of a chronological order. They are as exempt 
from time references as are the five controversies 
of Mk 2'-3°. The true design of either series is to 
illustrate the antagonism between Jesus and the 
hierarchy, and they may have been uttered either 
on one day or on several successive days. 

We would therefore hazard the suggestion that 
our Mk.’s tabulation of the interval under con- 
sideration, and notably the passage 111-12, is due 
to the redactor, and that the latter was imbued 
with the Johannine tradition. For our own part, 
indeed, we have been able to collate a mass of 
evidence in support of the theory that the text of 
Mk. has been very thoroughly revised from the 
Johannine standpoint, that a host of Johannine 
characteristics were inserted into it at some period 
subsequent to its use by Matthew and Luke. It 
is, of course, impossible here to submit the detailed 
proof of such a theory, and we can but invite the 
reader to test it for himself. The design of the 
present article does not carry us beyond the 
advocacy and proof of the thesis: As originally 
the Synoptic tradition neither contained a com- 
plete diary of our Lord’s last visit to Jerusalem, nor 
implied that His stay covered exactly one week, it 
is in the last resort to Jn. that we must trace the 
order of our Passion Week. See also art. DATES. 
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PASSOVER (I.) (Heb. nos pesah, Aram. sqop 
pasha, in Greek mdoxa, pacéx, and ¢doxa [Jos.], 
NT rdcxa).—The most distinctive festival of the 
Jewish religion. Its origin, significance, and 
method of celebration are given in Ex 12) 2318 
34> ev 23°8,, Nw 91514 9816-255 yp Gsm 

Modern criticism has discovered certain variations in the 
ritual and significance, has distinguished layers and stages in 
the ideas the festival was to suggest, and has sought to connect 
it with earlier and ethnic rites. Without accepting all such 
contentions, it may be granted that there is, at least, the union 
of an agricultural feast with a commemoration of the Exodus 
out of Egypt, in which commemoration certain of the circum- 
stances which marked the historic deliverance are more or less 
literally repeated. Jewish expositors distinguish between ‘ the 
Egyptian Passover’ and those which were subsequently ob- 
served,—‘ the perpetual Passover’ or ‘ Passover for the genera- 
tions,’—and narrate the points in which they differ from each 
other ; in the former the impure partook, the blood was 
sprinkled on the lintels, the fat was not burned, and no hymn 
was sung ; with other details. 


The references in the OT to the observance of 
this festival are comparatively rare. There was 
the observance at the time of the Exodus, in the 
second year after coming out of Egypt (Nu 9°), at 
the entry into Canaan (Jos 5), The feast was 
apparently observed during the reign of Solomon 
(2 Ch 8!8). Under Hezekiah there was a great act 
of observance, but in the second month, when the 
feast was prolonged by one week, and even the 


* The derivation of the word is uncertain. It may be derived 
from a root meaning to leap or pass over, used of the sun at the 
spring-time ; or to pass over, in the sense of sparing, the tradi- 
tional meaning. - 
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Levitically unclean were | capone to participate 
(30-3), At the period of the revival of religion 
during the reign of Josiah, there was another cele- 
bration that stood out conspicuously among the 
memories of the festival (2 K 23”, 2 Ch 35!1”). One 
Passover is also recorded as kept by the returning 
exiles (Ezr 69). With the period of the NT writers, 
of Josephus, and the Mishna, the feast has become 
one of regular observance, drawing multitudes to 
Jerusalem from many lands, and forming a strong 
bond of unity to the scattered nation. 

From the references outside of the Pentateuch 
little can be learnt as to the details of the celebra- 
tion of this feast. Nor is much to be gathered from 
the NT apart from the history of the Last Supper, 
regarding which there is doubt as to whether it 
was a true Paschal celebration, and whether the 
ordinary ritual was observed, or whether it was 

urposely modified and departed from (see follow- 
ing art. and LAST SUPPER). We are driven for 
information as to the order and details of cele- 
bration to the Mishna (c. A.D. 200), the Gemara, 
an ancient supplement of the same, the commen- 
taries of later Jewish Rabbis, as Maimonides and 
Bartenora. There is consequently a certain doubt 
as to how far the practices enjoined in the Mishna 
were observed in the time of our Lord; but, since 
the traditions are for the most part very ancient, 
the regulations laid down give a fairly accurate 
representation of the feast as observed at the time 
of the Evangelists. 

One month before the feast, preparations for the 
same were put in hand. Roads and bridges were 
repaired for the companies of peers, and burying- 
eee which were lying in the way, and likely to 

e unnoticed, were whitened, that the travellers 
might avoid defilement. Flocks and herds were 
tithed, and persons ceremonially unclean went up 
to Jerusalem out of the country to purify them- 
selves (Jn 11). As the time drew nearer, the 
significance and laws of the feast were explained 
in the academies and synagogues, the last two 
Sabbaths before the Passover being specially 
occupied with this exposition. 

The number of those who took part in this 
festival was enormous. Every male Jew residing 
within fifteen miles of Jerusalem, and not cere- 
monially unclean, was required to do so, and in 
addition, numerous visitors from other parts of 
the Holy Land, and from other countries near and 
far, travelling with their gifts, and with song, 
swelled the number of residents. Women as well 
as men were eligible for participation, and though 
the observance was not compulsory, the privilege 
was often embraced (18 1°’, Lk 24-#, Jos. BJ 
VI. ix. 3, Mish. Pesachim ix. 4). The nearest 
nd gate to a census is that given by Josephus, 
and, though certainly exaggerated, it shows the 
vast concourse which the fost brought together. 
He states that at the Passover of A.D. 65 there 
were 3,000,000 persons present (BJ Il. xiv. 3), 
while in another place (VI. ix. 3) he relates that, 
at the request of Cestius, the priests counted the 
number of lambs slain as 256,500. Remarking 
that the minimum number permitted for a lamb 
was ten persons, Josephus calculates the number 
at 2,700,000. An ancient Jewish tradition gives 
the number of Passover lambs on one occasion as 
1,200,000. It was customary to extend hospitality 
to the numerous visitors. This was done without 
charge, but as a return the host received the skin 
of the lamb and the vessels used by his guests. 
Many must have tented outside the city. In this 
vast crowd, with the sense of nationality strong, 
and its religious feelings at the highest tension, it 
is easy to understand the dread of possible disturb- 
ance which from time to time appears in the 
Gospel narratives (Mt 26°, Lk 23%, Jn 18°). 
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The feast proper began with the evening of the 
14th Nisan ; 1t must be borne in mind that, accord- 
ing to Jewish reckoning, this was the first half of 


the day. It was succeeded by the days of Un- 
leavened Bread, which sometimes gave a name to 
the whole festival (Lk 22"). On the evening of the 
14th it was the duty of the master of each house to 
take a lighted wax candle, in silence thoroughly 
to search all the house for leaven and to remove it 
to a safe place. This investigation was preceded 
and followed by prayer. A portion of leavened 
food sufficient for the family requirements had 
been put aside, and it was lawful to eat this until 
11 o'clock on the morning of the 14th, though a 
stricter school drew the limit at 10 o'clock. At 
midday all leaven was to be completely and 
solemnly destroyed, by burning or otherwise. The 
times of this obligation were notified in the follow- 
ing way: ‘Two cakes of thanksgiving offering 
which had been desecrated were exposed on a 
bench or gallery of the Temple. While they lay 
there all the people yet ate leaven; when one was 
removed, they abstained from eating it but did not 
burn it; when both were removed, all the people com- 
mienced burning the leaven’ (Pes. :. 5). Secular work 
was gradually ceasing. In Galilee the whole day 
was one of rest. In Judea work continued till noon ; 
but only what had been begun could be finished ; 
no new work could be commenced. Only tailors, 
barbers, and sandal-strap makers were allowed to 
follow their avocations. At 1.30 o’clock the daily 
evening sacrifice was killed, and at 2.30 it was 
offered up. In each case this was one hour before 
the usual time of killing and offering; if the 14th 
Nisan fell on a Friday (7.e. Thursday evening and 
Friday morning according to our reckoning), these 
times were made each yet an hour earlier to avoid 
possible desecration of the Sabbath. By the time 
this daily sacrifice was offered, the lambs had been 
brought to the Temple by those who had been. 
selected to represent each Passover group at the 
slaughter of the victim. Each lamb was required 
to be not less than eight days or more than one 
year old. The great company was divided into 
three sections, the ritual observed being the same 
in each case. The first section entered the Court 
of the Priests, the gates being thereupon closed, 
and the trumpets blown three times. Although 
the priestly course on duty for the week attended 
to the daily sacrifice, to meet the necessity of the 
Passover the whole priestly body was in attend- 
ance. It stood in two lines which ended at the 
altar, one row holding silver, the other golden 
bowls. Each man representing a Passover group 
killed his own sacrifice, the nearest priest caught 
the blood in his bowl, passed it to a fellow-priest 
and he again to another, while each as he received 
the full bowl handed back an empty one. The 
bowls were made without bases, and could not 
stand if placed on the ground, coagulation being in 
this way avoided. When the bowl was received 
by the priest nearest to the altar, he cast it with 
one jet at the base. Meanwhile the ‘ Hallel’ 
(Psalms 113 to 118) was recited, the Levites leading 
the song, the Pou repeating the first line of each 
Psalm and also three others of the closing Psalm, 
but otherwise responding ‘ Hallelujah’ to each 
line. If the sacrifices were not completed, the 
Hallel was sung a second or even a third time. 

The preparation of the sacrifice now took place. 
The lambs were hung on iron hooks fastened to the 
walls and pillars of the court, and when these were 
all in use, upon staves which rested on the shoulders 
of two men ; if the day were a Sabbath, the use of 
staves was not permitted, and two offerers laid one 
the left hand the other the right on his neighbour’s 
shoulder and so suspended the lambs. The sacri- 
fices were then skinned, the portions appointed for 
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sacrificial use (Ly 3'->) were removed and cleansed, 
the fat separated and placed on a dish and then 
offered with incense on the altar. The company 
was then dismissed to their dwellings to partake 
of the feast, the incense was burnt, the lamps 
trimmed, and the Temple court washed. If the 
sacrifice fell on a Sabbath, the first and second 
divisions stayed in appointed parts of the Temple 
until the whole of the victims had been sacrificed, 
that they might not profane the Sabbath by bear- 
ing a burden. 

It was required that careful attention should be 
given to the cooking of the lamb. It was to be 
roasted, in an earthenware oven; a spit of pome- 
granate wood was to be put in at the mouth and to 
pass through at the vent ; Justin Martyr (Tryph. 40) 
states that a transverse spit was passed through the 
victim, thus forming a cross. If any part of the 
lamb touched the oven, it was to be pared off, as 
was also the case with any part on which fat from 
the oven had fallen. No bone of it was to be 
broken, no part was to be taken out of the house 
where the feast was held, and none of it was to be 
left over. 

The meal was partaken of, not as at the first 
Egyptian Passover, in travelling dress, ‘with loins 
girded, with shoes on the feet, and staff in the 
hands,’ but in festive garments, and reclining on 
the left side ‘as free men do, in token of their 
freedom.’ The table was probably arranged as a 
triclinium, and this explains the position of St. 
John, the question addressed across the table by 
St. Peter, and’ the unheard conversation of our 
Lord with Judas Iscariot (Jn 137 74, Mt 2675). See 
art. UPPER Room. 

A cup of red wine, mixed with water, was poured 
out for each guest, not by the host but by a servant, 
for all things were on this night to be done with 
distinction ; and over it the following blessing was 
spoken : 

‘Blessed art Thou, Jehovah our God, who hast created the 
fruit of the vine. Blessed art Thou, Jehovah our God, King of 
the Universe, who hast chosen us from among all people, and 
exalted us from among all languages, sanctified us with Thy 
commandments. And Thou hast given us, O Jehovah our God, 
in love the solemn days for joy, and the festival and appointed 
seasons for gladness; and this feast of unleavened bread, the 
season of our freedom, a holy convocation, the memorial of our 
departure from Egypt. For Thou hast chosen us, and hast 
sanctified us from among all nations, and Thy holy festivals 
with joy and gladness hast Thou caused us to inherit. Blessed 
art Thou, O Jehovah, who sanctifiest Israel and the appointed 
seasons. Blessed art Thou, Jehovah, King of the Universe, who 
hast preserved us alive, and sustained and brought us to this 
season.’ 

The use of wine at this festival was compul- 
sory, even upon the poorest ; it might be the gift 
of charity, or. procured by selling or pawning 
raiment or hiring out one’s labour; but used it 
must be, even by persons commonly abstaining 
and young persons. After this, each participant 
washed his hands, our Lord apparently varying the 
custom and teaching a new and deeper lesson b 
Himself washing the feet of His guests (Jn 13°). 

The Paschal table, with its appropriate viands, 
was then placed in position. These comprised the 
lamb, the bitter herbs (lettuce, endive, garden 
endive (or succory), urtica, and bitter coriander 
(or horehound)), and the hardseth, a paste of 
dates, raisins, ete., with vinegar, which was held 
to represent the mortar of Egypt, and salt water. 
The president of the company took some of the 
bitter herbs, dipped them in salt water, ate a por- 
tion the size of an olive, and gave a similar portion 
to his companions. A second cup of wine was now 
poured out, and this was followed by the Haggadah 
or ‘showing forth’ (cf. 1 Co 11° ‘ye proclaim’). The 
son of the family or the youngest member of the 
company inquired the significance of the feast in 
which they were participating : ‘ Why is this night 
distinguished from all other nights?’ ‘Then the 
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father instructs his child according to the capacity 
of his knowledge, beginning with our disgrace and 
ending with our glory, and expounding to him 
from ‘‘A Syrian ready to perish was my father” 
(Dt 26°), until he has explained all through, to the 
end of the whole section’ (Pes. x.). This involved a 
recital of the national history from the Patriarchal 
times to the deliverance out of Egypt, and the 
constitution of the emancipated peonts by means 
of the covenant at Sinai. fter this, the president 
explained the significance of the Passover-lamb, of 
the bitter herbs, and of the unleavened bread. In 
acknowledgment of the great redemption, the first 
part of the Hallel (Pss 113. 114) was sung, and a 
benediction added : ‘ Blessed art Thou, Jehovah our 
God, King of the Universe, who hast redeemed us 
and redeemed our fathers from Egypt.’ The second 
cup of wine, which had been previously filled, was 
now drunk. 

After a second washing of hands, one of the two 
unleavened cakes was broken, and pieces contain- 
ing between them bitter herbs were, after dipping 
in the hardseth, handed to each one in the company. 
This was probably the sop which Judas Iscariot 
received (Jn 1375). After this the Paschal lamb 
was eaten, the hands were again washed, a third 
cup of wine filled, a blessing said, and the cup 
drunk. This was known as ‘the cup of blessing,’ 
and was probably that in which our Lord instituted 
the cup of the Eucharist, which is called by St. 
Paul ‘the cup of blessing’ (1 Co 10"). There re- 
mained another cup to be drunk, for the number 
four was insisted upon, and became the subject of 
various interpretations; the second part of the 
Hallel (Pss 115-118) was sung — probably the 
‘hymn’ after which ‘they went out unto the 
mount of Olives’ (Mk 14%)—and the feast ended 
with a benediction, ‘the blessing of the song.’ 

On the next day, the 15th Nisan, sacrifices addi- 
tional to those offered ordinarily were brought (Nu 
281°), and peace-offerings, the hagigah—which on 
this day was compulsory, but on the 14th needed 
not to be offered except where the lamb would not 
suffice for the feast—were presented. On the 16th 
day the barley for the omer (Lv 23!) that was to be 
presented was cut; this was threshed in the Court 
of the Priests, parched, and then ground fine. 
When sufficiently fine, one omer by measure was 
taken and mixed with oil ; frankincense was placed 
upon it, and it was ‘ waved’—moved to and fro— 
before the Lord. The 17th to the 20th days were 
the Mé'éd Kdaton, or ‘lesser festival,’ when no new 
work might be commenced. With the 2lst Nisan 
the feast ended, the day being kept as a Sabbath. 

In the case of persons Levitically unclean or 
living at a distance, it was permitted to celebrate 
the Passover on the corresponding day of the fol- 
lowing month (Iyyar), according to the legislation 
of Nu 9°, 2 Ch 30?; but in this case there was 
no search for and removal of leaven, no Hallel was 
sung at the supper, and no hagigah offered and 
eaten. 


LITERATURE. — Comm. on Pentateuch, esp. Driver’s Deut. ; 
Bibl. Archeol. of Keil, Nowack, and Benzinger ; Buxtorf, Syn. 
Jud.; Reland, Ant.; the Mishnic tractate Pesachim, with 
comm. ; Maimonides, Yad Hachazakah ; artt. in Hastings’ DB, 
Smith’s DB, Kitto’s Cyclopedia, the EBi, Hamburger’s RE, 
the JH; Edersheim, The Temple, etc. ; Chwolson, Das letzte 
Passamahl Christi; J. P. Lilley, The Lord’s Supper (1891), 
35 ff. J. T. L. MAGGs. 


PASSOVER (II. : 


in relation to Lord’s Supper).— 
4. The historical relation.—The chronological diffi- 
culty raised by this topic having been adequately 
discussed in previous articles (see DATES, vol. i. 
p. 413 ff., LAst SUPPER, and LORD’s SUPPER (L.)), 


it is unnecessary to reopen it here. It may be 
assumed as certain that the Last Supper of Jesus 
took place not on the night of the general Jewish 
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Passover, but on the evening preceding. It does 
not follow, however, that the Last Supper was not 
a Paschal meal. To the present writer it seems 
impossible to set aside the distinct evidence of the 
first three Gospels on this point, reinforced as that 
is by the language of St. Paul (Mt 2617, Mk 141%, 
Lk 227f- 15. of. 1 Co 57-8 and 1173-25), 

(1) It has been objected by Spitta (see the essay, 
‘Die urehristl. Traditionen itiber Ursprung u. Sinn 
des Abendmahls’ in his Zur Gesch. u. Litt. des 
Urchristentums ; cf. G. H. Box, JTASt, Apr. 1902), 
the most prominent representative of the view that 
the Last ae bore no resemblance to the Pass- 
over, that the descriptions of it given in Mt. and 
Mk. do not suggest a Paschal meal, and in parti- 
cular that the lamb is never mentioned. This has 
been called a ‘significant omission’; a remark 
which assumes that, if Jesus had been observing 
the Passover, the Evangelists would naturally have 
given some account of the proceedings at the Jewish 
meal. But, since they han already stated with the 
utmost plainness that the meal to which He sat 
down with His disciples was an eating of the Pass- 
over, it was quite unnecessary for them to describe 
it in detail, since all Passover suppers were exactly 
similar. What they were concerned with were 
those novel and significant acts and words of their 
Master by which, while sitting at the table of the 
OT feast, He instituted the sacrament of the New 
Covenant. 

(2) A similar objection is that at the Passover 
supper each participant had his own cup to drink 
from, while in the celebration of the sacrament 
there was only one cup. But this is to confound 
two things that are perfectly distinct. The fact 
that at the Jewish meal there was a cup for each 
person present is surely no reason why Jesus, in 
appointing the new rite of the Christian brother- 
hood, should not have taken one cup and passed it 
round to His disciples, saying, ‘ Drink ye all of it.’ 

(3) A further ground of objection is found in 
the fact that Jesus draws no parallels between 
the Paschal meal and the Christian sacrament, 
and in particular that, when He is choosing a 
symbol to represent His body, He takes a loaf of 
bread for the purpose, and not a portion of the 
roasted lamb. To speak in this way suggests a 
poor conception of our Lord’s insight into the 
nature and destiny of His own religion. For, un- 
less Jesus was altogether lacking in this respect, 
He must have foreseen, as clearly as we can see to- 
day, that the broken loaf of bread was infinitely 
better suited than a piece of the Jewish Paschal 
lamb to serve to the Church of the future as the 
symbol of His sacrifice of love. 

Criticisms like these seem trivial at the best. 
And it must be remembered, on the other hand, 
that those who deny that there is any outward 
connexion between the Passover and the Lord’s 
Supper have to meet difficulties of the most 
pressing kind, and above all the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the unanimous testimony of the 
Synoptics on this very point. What are we to 
make of this testimony, and especially of the 
testimony of Mk., presumably the most original 


of all? It is suggestive that Spitta solves the 
difficulty by pronouncing the whole paragraph in 
which Mk. affirms the Paschal character of the 


Supper (14??16), to be an interpolation that stands 
in no organic connexion with the rest of the narra- 
tive (op. cit. p. 228). But even if there were any 
grounds of textual criticism for regarding the 
statements of the first three Gospels as later inter- 
polations, we should still have to explain how it 
came to Pi that at a very early date in the 
history of the Apostolic Church a false tradition 
not onl pee up but became dominant, according 
to which the Last Supper of Jesus with His disciples 
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took the form of a Passover meal. Spitta admits 
that in St. Paul’s view of the Sacrament the con- 
nexion with the Passover meal is evident (op. cit. 
p. 265; cf. Box, op. cit. p. 365). How, then, are 
we to explain this entire transformation of what, 
according to this theory, was the original tradition 
—a transformation so early that it must have been 
completed before Paul became a Christian and 
received from the first Apostles the story of what 
took place in the Upper Room on that night in 
which the Lord Jesus was betrayed? It is hard to 
see how, within a few years of Christ’s death, and 
at the headquarters of the primitive Church, there 
could have grown up a tradition as to a simple 
matter of fact that was an entire falsification of 
what the Eleven knew to be the truth. 

We regard it, then, as practically certain that 
the Last Supper took the form of a Passover meal. 
And since it was held on the evening before the 
general Jewish observance, it must have been an 
anticipated Passover (cf. Sanday, Hastings’ DB ii. 
p- 6384; Zockler, PRE? ix. pp. 32, 42). It is some- 
times affirmed that this view will not bear the 
slightest examination (Box, op. cit. p. 360; cf. 
Gwilliam, art. LAST SUPPER, p. 8*). It is assumed, 
é.g., that it would have been impossible for our 
Lord and His disciples to procure the sacrifice of 
a lamb before the following day. But Chwolson, 
an expert in Jewish antiquities, anticipates these 
and similar objections, and shows how precarious 
the grounds are on which they rest (Das letzte 
Passamahl Christi, p. 37 ff.). And he further makes 
the interesting suggestion that a very slight textual 
error at this point in a supposed Aramaic source 
would account for the apparent identification by 
the three Synoptics (Mt 267, Mk 14”, Lk 227) of 
the occasion of the Last Supper with the regular 
night of the Jewish Passover (20. p. 11). 

2. The spiritual connexions.—In order to estab- 
lish these, two things are necessary. First, we 
must understand what the Passover meal meant 
to Jesus and His disciples; next, we must trace 
the links between the Paschal supper in the Upper 
Room and the Christian sacrament that sprang 
out of it. 

(1) What did the Passover mean to Jesus and 
the Twelve? For evidently it is with the Passover 
of our Lord’s time that we have primarily to do. 
It is not uncommon to meet with doctrinal con- 
structions of the Lord’s Supper (e.g. Gore, Body of 
Christ, p. 12 ff; Illingworth, Divine Immanence, 
p. 126 ff.) in which a leading réle is assigned to 
ideas drawn from the modern study of Comparative 
Religion as to the significance of the ancient rite 
of the blood-covenant (see Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant, p. 203 ff.), or as to a sacrificial ‘eating of 
the god’ on the occasion of a harvest festival (see 
W. R. Smith, RS p. 461; Frazer, Golden Bough?, 
ii. ch. 2). But it seems safe to conclude that 
archeological considerations such as these were 
not uppermost in the mind of Jesus when He said 
to His disciples, ‘ With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover with you before I suffer’ (Lk 22%), 
and that what He and they alike were thinking of 
was the Passover of Jewish history and tradition. 
Nothing could be further from the minds of a pious 
Jewish company at the dawn of the Christian era 
than the notion that God would partake of human 
food, or that they could enter into communion with 
the Highest by drinking the blood of a slain animal, 
or even by drinking wine considered as a substitute 
for blood (ef. Ac 15” 9), What, then, did the eat- 
ing of the Passover primarily mean for Jesus and 
His disciples? 

(a) In the first place, it was the memorial of a 
great historical Pipenanee that redemption of 
Israel from her bondage in Egypt which was also 
her birth-hour as a nation (Ex 12° 26f-),_(6) But 
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further, the Passover was @ covenant-meal based 
on the fact of the covenant made by sacrifice at 
Sinai (Ex 24°). It is certainly impossible to find 
within the circle of ideas suggested by the narra- 
tive of the first Passover in Egypt a full explana- 
tion of the words of Jesus at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. One of the special merits of recent 
critical investigations into the nature of the sacra- 
ment is that they have brought fully into view the 
connexion between our Lord’s words about the New 
Covenant (Mt 2678 ||) and the story of the covenant 
at Sinai, taken along with the great prophetic 
anticipations (Jer 32”, Ezk 34% 3776, Is 55°) of what 
the author of Hebrews calls ‘a better covenant 
established upon better promises’ (He 8°). It does 
not follow, however, as some have thought, that 
the covenant idea excludes that of the Passover, 
much less that the combination of them was 
altogether impossible (so Schultzen, Das Abend- 
mahl im NT, p. 40). On the contrary, the narra- 
tive of the first Passover in Egypt appears to 
anticipate that of the covenant made at Sinai, 
while apart from the former the latter would have 
no historical explanation. In any case, in the 
time of our Lord, the Jewish Passover was an 
annual covenanting feast at which the nation’s 
covenant fellowship. with Jehovah was solemnly 
renewed. The narrative of Ex 24°° makes it clear 
that the original covenant rested on the fact of 
a covenant-sacrifice, and there seems little reason 
to question that in its essence this sacrifice was 
of a piacular nature (cf. A. B. Davidson in Hastings’ 
DB i. p. 512). The annual renewal of the covenant, 
at the Feast of Passover evidently rested in like 
manner on the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb, and 
that this sacrifice also was conceived of as having 
a propitiatory effect it is hardly possible to doubt. 
—(c) Once more, the Passover was a joyful social 
meal, the meal of Jewish brotherhood, in which the 
participants, as members of the Divine covenant, 
gave expression to their covenant fellowship with 
one another as well as with Israel’s God. 

(2) If the Lord’s Supper in its external relations 
sprang out of an immediately preceding Passover 
meal, and if that meal had for those who partook 
of it some such meaning as has just been described, 
the spiritual connexions between the two are 
evident. The thought of the Jewish Passover 
underlies the Supper, helping us to determine its 
true nature and purpose and religious significance. 

(a) This outward relation between the Passover 
and the Lord’s Supper goes far to decide the 
question whether or not the Supper refers to our 
Lord’s death. Spitta’s elaborate efforts to dis- 
sociate the Last Supper altogether from the 
Jewish Passover find their chief motive in his 
theory that the Supper had no bearing whatsoever 
on the death of Jesus, but was meant to have a 
purely eschatological reference, as an anticipation 
of the glorious Messianic meal in the heavenly 
Kingdom (op. cit. pp. 266 ff., 282 ff.). But if, on 
the other hand, it was at the close of a Passover 
meal that Jesus broke the bread and gave it to 
His disciples, saying, ‘This is my body for you,’ 
the analogy between the slain lamb and the broken 
bread can hardly be mistaken.—(d) It bears, again, 
on the question whether or not the Supper was 
meant by Jesus to be repeated. From the fact that 
in the Mk.-Mt. text of the institution of the Supper 
we do not find that command for a repetition of 
the observance which is given in Paul-Lk. (1 Co 
11% , Lk 221), a number of critical scholars have 
concluded that Jesus never spoke the words, ‘ This 
do in remembrance of me’; that He had no thought 
of instituting a rite for perpetual celebration by 
the Church; and that His purpose in breaking the 
bread and passing the wine was merely to bid His 
disciples a solemn farewell, to set before them a 
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striking parable in action, or at most to point 
them forward to the hope of a glad reunion in 
the heavenly Kingdom (Jiilicher, Theol. Abhandl. 
pp. 235 ff., 245 ff. ; Spitta, op. cit. p. 301 ff. ; ef. 
P. Gardner, Origin of the Lord’s Supper). But to 
a Jew the Passover was essentially a memorial 
feast to be kept by Israel throughout all her 
generations (Ex 12). And if the Supper was 
deliberately set by Jesus in the closest relation to 
the Passover,—so deliberately that He even anti- 
cipated by a day an observance which otherwise 
His death would have rendered impossible,—this 
goes to confirm the view, supported not only by 
the text of Paul and Luke, but by the unhesitating 
praxis of the earliest community from the first 
(Ac 2#- 46; ef. 207, 1 Co 10%), and the Apostolic 
tradition as that was handed on to St. Paul at the 
time of his conversion (1 Co 11”), that Jesus both 
intended and commanded that the Supper should 
continue to be observed in remembrance of Him- 
self.—(c) If the Lord’s Supper sprang historically 
out of a Passover meal, it naturally falls heir to 
the chief meanings and associations of the more 
ancient rite. It is not only a memorial of Jesus, 
but a memorial of His sacrifice. ‘Our passover 
also hath been sacrificed,’ says St. Paul, ‘even 
Christ’ (1 Co 57); and he tells us that as often 
as we eat the bread and drink the cup, we ‘pro- 
claim the Lord’s death till he come’ (117%). The 
Passover was a renewal on the part of the OT 
Church of the covenant with God that had been 
made at Sinai; and every Supper is a renewal by 
the Christian people of the covenant made for 
them upon the Cross. The Passover was not only 
a renewal of the covenant fellowship with God, 
but a festive social meal at which the links of 
Jewish brotherhood were forged afresh. And the 
Lord’s Supper is the occasion of a glad spiritual 
communion of those who belong to the household 
of faith, both with Christ Himself—the Elder 
Brother and the Head—and with their fellow- 
members in the one family of God. 
LiITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘Covenant’ (A. B. Davidson), 
‘Passover’ (W. J. Moulton), ‘Jesus Christ’ (Sanday, vol. ii. 
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PAST.—‘ Let the dead past bury its dead,’ is the 
unequivocal counsel we derive from the Lord’s 


reply to a lukewarm disciple (Mt 8). In Christ 
no past is irretrievable; Divine forgiveness may 
blot out what men consider it impossible to forgive 
(Lk 1877). Habit and custom may be burst asunder 
in a moment, like the rocky tomb that could not 
imprison the risen Lord. The motto of the Cliffords 
(Désormais) may recall a Christian truth of priceless 
value: ‘Henceforward’ sin no more (Jn 8"). God 
gives a fresh start for Christ’s sake to each one who 
prays for forgiveness in the spirit of forgiveness (Mt 
64). The tyranny of the past led the Galilzans to 
ask, ‘Is not this the carpenter?’ (Mk 6%); but, as 
signally in the call of Levi, the disciple of Christ 
must be ready to throw aside the past altogether 
for His sake (Mt 9°).—There is a dead past to be 
forgotten and forgiven, for God is God of the living 
(Mk 1277). And there is a living past to be re- 
membered and commemorated. Thus all genera- 
tions call her blessed who was the mother of the 
Lord (Lk 1%). The loving gift of a forgiven woman 
who had been a sinner is still told for a memorial 
of her (Mk 14%). Yet the Christian hope looks 
ever forward to the brightness of the coming day, 
when the shadows shall flee away. 
W. b. FRANKLAND. 
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PATIENCE (vrouovj, Lk 8% 219, and throughout 
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that our Lord endured these temptations without 


NT; paxpoduula, ‘long-sutiering,’ only in Epp. ; 
verbal form appears Mt 18%, with significance 
‘Give me time’).—The moral attribute which 
enables men to endure afflictions and to employ 
strength wisely. It is essentially a Christian grace. 
The classical conception of virtue was mainly 
active. ‘The old pagan world meant by a virtuous 
man, a braye, strong, just, energetic human being, 
who might be, but who probably would not be, also 
humble, submissive, Bel cubduing’ (Liddon, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xxiv. 138). The Oriental 
idea touches the opposite extreme, in which virtue 
consists not in such qualities as patience, but in 
the passivity from which feeling is expelled (cf. 
Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, pt. i. ch. 2, ii1.). 
As a Christian grace, patience is inculcated in the 
Ni Geto nit 22 sHe 10°, Ja 14,2 P 1°), and 
exemplified in the life of Christ. His patience is 
referred to directly only once in the NT, and then 
incidentally (2 Th 3° AVm and RV); but examples 
of it are mentioned in the Epp. as incentives to 
believers (He 127, 1 P 2”), 

1. The patience of Christ may be regarded (1) in 
itself. It constitutes one of the most remarkable 
features of His manhood. {t is not visible upon 
the surface of the Evangelical narratives, but it 
becomes impressive the moment that reflexion 
begins to deal with His Personality in the light 
of the events of His life on earth. Whatever His 
consciousness of Himself, He was evidently aware 
that extraordinary forces were at His command 
(Mt 4° 26%). ‘Just in proportion to the eminence 
of a man’s sphere and the genius of a man’s endow- 
ments, the quality of patience is necessary.’ To 
none, therefore, was it more necessary and more 
difficult than to our Lord, and by none was it more 
perfectly possessed. He set before Himself an aim 


which marks Him as the supreme Dreamer of his- 
tory ; yet, with the vision always before Him, and 
the longing for its fulfilment pressing on His heart 
(Lk 12°), He moved unhasting, if unpausing, to- 


wards the goal. The second temptation (Lk 4%) 
was a trial of patience. In it He met the tempta- 
tion to accomplish His purpose prematurely and 
superficially by means of an appeal to forces which 
lay ready te hand in the temper and expectations 
of the Jews. He preferred the patience that works 
perfectly, and therefore slowly, to the passion that 
strikes swiftly and works partially and imperfectly. 
At the same time, His temperament could not be 
described as phlegmatic. His patience was not the 
pee of a pool secluded by surrounding woods 
rom storm, it was rather the calm of an ocean 
which refuses to allow any gale to rouse it to 
anger. Not incapability of passion, but perfect 
self-control, lay at the heart of the patience of 
Christ. 

(2) In its manifestations. (a) Asa man, He had 
to endure the irritations from which none is exempt, 
e.g. interruptions (Mk 5% 6°, Jn 4°”), the sus- 
picions (Lk 14") and the provocations (Lk 10” 11°) 
of His foes ; the spiritual dulness (Mk 9!°, Lk 104: 
24) and carnal expectations (Mk 9** 10°) of His 
friends. ‘ He was subjected to trials of temper... ; 
He was harassed by temptations caused by nervous 
irritability, or want of strength, or physical weak- 
ness, or bodily weariness; unfair opposition was 
constantly urging Him to give way to undue anger 
and unrestrained passion ; or rejection and desertion 
would, had it been possible, bees betrayed Him 
into moodiness or cynical despair. The machina- 
tions of His foes, the fickleness of the mob, even 
the foolishness of His disciples, were scarcely ever 
wanting to try His spirit, and would often goad 
Him beyond endurance’ (Bernard, Mental Char- 
acteristics of the Lord Jesus, cited in Stalker’s 
Imago Christi, p. 192f.). It is not enough to say 


showing any impatience; there was a positive 
radiance about His patience that makes it the 
supreme example of the grace as manifest in human 
life. (6) As a teacher, the patience of Christ was 
manifested (i.) in dealing with individuals, e.g. 
Philip (Jn 1” 6° 148), Thomas (20°), Peter (17, 
Mt 14%", Lk 293% 61 9494 Jn 9125); (ii.) in train- 
ing the disciples, e.g. explaining His parables to 
them (Mk 4" 1%) ; teaching them only as they were 
able to receive the truth (Mt 16?', Jn 161”) ; repeat- 
ing lessons only partially understood (Mk 9° 10%? £). 
It was through His patience as a teacher that our 
Lord was able out of very raw material to educate 
the men who were the founders and Apostles of His 
Church. (c) As a sufferer, His patience is con- 
spicuous in the scenes connected with His passion 
(see esp. Mt 26°F, Mk 1496, Jn 18%f, Lk 23%4, 
Mk 15*f-). No one ever suffered so terribly and 
so patiently as He. There was the extreme of 
physical pain, of mental torture, and of spiritual 
agony. ‘The suffering was unjustly inflicted, and 
was accompanied by almost every possible indignity, 
but the patience of the Sufferer rose above it with 
a quiet dignity that makes those scenes the most 
wonderful in history. 

(3) In its limitations. The patience of Christ 
had its limits, as every noble patience has. Those 
limits were not where, at first, we might expect to 
find them; He was patient with His disciples’ 
dulness, though it grieved Him (Lk 24”*). He 
never lost patience under the opposition of His 
enemies (11°° 20%). But when it was suggested 
that He should avoid the cross (Mt 167), and 
when He was confronted with the spiritual assump- 
tions of the Pharisees, His patience reached its 
limits. Self-indulgence and self-deception were 
sins with which Christ had no patience (see Stop- 
ford A. Brooke, Sermons, 2nd series, ‘ Patience 
and Impatience’) 

(4) In its implications. The patience of Christ 
is set before believers, directly (2 Th 3°) and in- 
directly (1 P 2?'t-), as an example and an inspiration. 
There is in Christ ‘a type and fountain of patience’ 
in which the possibilities of endurance are ex- 
hibited, and from which the grace for endurance to 
the uttermost may be gathered. The patience of 
Christ represents the passive side of Christian good- 
ness, ‘its deliberate, steady, hopeful endurance, in 
the spirit of Him who was made perfect through 
suffering ’ (Denney, Expos. Bible, ‘Epp. to Thess.’ 
p. 372). 

2. Human patience is mentioned: (a) in Lk 8", 
with reference to the perseverance with which the 
fruit of God is brought forth in the believer’s life. 
Spiritual fruitfulness is not easily attained. A con- 
sistent Christian character is wrought only by 
long patience. Christ sets the staying power of 
vital faith in contrast with the passing fervour of 
those who lightly receive and as lightly abandon 
the word of truth (cf. Lk 88). (6) In Lk 2179, in the 
course of Christ’s prediction of the sorrows that 
should befall during the struggle with Rome. RV 
is much the preferable rendering. Its meaning 
may be summed up thus, ‘Heroic perseverance 
wins the crown’ (Lindsay, Gospel of St. Luke, in 
loc.). 

LITERATURE.—H. Bushnell, The New Life (1860); A. Ritschl, 
The Chr. Doct. of Justification and Reconciliation (Eng. tr. 
1900), 625; J. T. Jacob, Christ the Indweller (1902), 149; C. L. 
Slattery, The Master of the World (1906), 121; M. Creighton, 
The Mind of St. Peter (1904), 22; M. R. Vincent, The Covenant 
of Peace (1887), 234. JAMES MURSELL. 


PAUL.—See APPENDIX. 


PAVEMENT.—The word occurs only in Jn 19% 
as one of the names by which was known the 
locality otherwise called Gabbatha (wh. see). In 
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classical usage \cAdcTpwrov denotes a stone pave- 
ment, and later a mosaic or tessellated pavement, 
in which sense the word passed into Latin. Of 
recent years beautiful pavements have been found 
in many places in Palestine; but so far there is no 
evidence outside the NT that any locality in Jeru- 
salem was generally known as either Gabbatha or 
the Pavement, and no attempted identification of 
the spot is quite satisfactory. The easiest course 
is to regard the passage as unhistorical, and the 
allusions as derived only from the writer’s imagin- 
ation and introduced to give verisimilitude to the 
narrative; but such an explanation is itself as 
subjective as the pleas it adopts. That the refer- 
ence is to the paved forecourt of the Temple, or to the 
usual meeting-place of the Sanhedrin, is rendered 
unlikely by the absence of the designation from 
Jewish literature, as well as by the improbability 
that Pilate would choose any partially consecrated 
spot for the inquiry. On the other hand, there are 
Latin usages which seem to connect the locality 
with the governor’s official or temporary residence. 
Julius Cesar is described by Suetonius (Vit. Div. 
Jul. 46) as carrying about with him on his military 
expeditions a tessellated pavement, which was laid 
down in his encampments as marking the spot 
from which judicial decisions and addresses to the 
soldiers were given. Jos. (Ant. XVIII. iv. 6) reports 
that Philip the tetrarch similarly carried his 
tribunal with him (70d Opédvou els by Expive Kabegbuevos 
év Tals ddots érouévov), but there is no reference to a 
portable mosaic. In the case of Pilate, it is possible 
that he would be disposed to imitate the procedure 
of the Emperor, or even that of a petty sovereign, 
but in this matter no record to such an effect has 
been found; and whilst the course would not be 
without danger, it is not easy to think that a 
locality would derive its name from being one of 
many places on which a movable pavement was 
once or occasionally laid. That, moreover, there 
were, as a rule, in the larger centres of population, 
fixed places for the administration of justice is not 
unlikely. The provincial basilicas were often law- 
courts as well as exchanges, the tribunal being set 
in the semicircular apse, of which the raised floor 
was certainly paved, and exactly the kind of spot 
to attract a designer. There may not have been 
any such basilica at Jerusalem, or at least the 
remains of one have not so far been clearly identi- 
fied. Jos. (BJ I. ix. 3: kaOicas émi Bhuaros év re 
peydhw oradiw) has been cited in support of a view 
that Pilate used ‘the open market-place’ (so 
Whiston, followed by many) at Jerusalem for the 
administration of justice; but the passage refers 
to Ceesarea, and the rendering of ordédiov as a 
synonym of dyopé is not well established. Each 
stationary camp, again, had its tribunal, some- 
times formed of turf but more frequently of stone, 
and from it the general addressed the soldiers and 
the tribunes administered justice. In Jerusalem 
the garrison occupied the castle of Antonia, within 
which would be the tribunal used in cases of 
military discipline, but probably not for the hear- 
ing of Jewish complaints and causes. Pilate him- 
self would reside in Herod’s palace (cf. Philo, ad 
Gaiwm, 31, and the practice of Gessius Florus in 
Jos. BJ I. xv. 5), as did also the procurator at 
Ceesarea (Ac 23%). It was a magnificent building, 
lined outside with spacious porticoes. Here it was 
natural that the Jews should present themselves 
when seeking the execution of Jesus (Jn 188 194), 
who was apparently confined in the palace (19% 1), 
And one of these paved porticoes may well have 
been known within the palace as the Pavement, 
upon which stood the judgment-seat, under an 
open cupola or within a rounded porch. 


LITERATURE. — Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Gabbatha’; HBi, art. 
‘Pavement.’ W. Moss. 


PEACE.—1. The word frequently occurs in the 
Gospels in the idiomatic phrase ‘to hold one’s peace,’ 
i.e. to keep silence, representing (both in RV and 
AV) no fewer than four different verbs in the original 
—ovxdfw, cvydw, clwrdw, and giudw. jovxdtw (Lk 
144) is the most general term (fr. #jouvxos, ‘at rest’), 
denoting a state of restfulness in which silence is 
included (cf. Lk 23% 76 nev caBBarov jnovxacay, ‘and 
on the sabbath they rested’). ovydw (Lk 207) has 
been distinguished from ci.wrdw (Mt 20%! 26%, Mk 
34 9%4 108 14°, Lk 18% 19*)—the former as referring 
to a silence induced by mental conditions (fear, 
grief, awe, etc.), the latter asa more physical term 
denoting simply an abstinence from vocal utterance 
(so Schmidt in his Synon. d. gr. Sprache, quoted 
by Grimm-Thayer, Lex. p. 281). But in classical 
Gr. such a distinction between cvydw and cwmrdw 
can hardly be said to be ordinarily observed (cf. 
Liddell and Scott, Lex. s.vv.), and in the NT 
jouvxdtw, ovydw, and o.wmrdw, when used in the sense 
of holding one’s peace, appear to be employed 
without any real discrimination. 

On the other hand, ¢uédw is a stronger and 
rougher word, which properly means ‘to muzzle’ 
(fr. giyués, ‘a muzzle’). It is noticeable that our 
Lord addresses it only to an unclean spirit (Mk 15 
=Lk 4%) or to the raging sea (Mk 4°, where EV 
gives ‘Be still!’). Once Mt. uses it to describe 
how Jesus put the Sadducees to silence (22*4) ; and 
in the parable of the Wedding Garment it is used 
(v.!2) to express the speechless condition to which 
the intruder was reduced when challenged by the 
king (ef. Twent. Cent. NT}, ‘the man was dumb- 
founded’). 

2. In the ordinary sense of rest or tranquillity, 
in antithesis to strife and war, ‘ peace’ (e/pjvn) is 
found, e.g., in Mt 10°4=Lk 12°! (note the contrast 
with pdxarpa), Lk 14°. Generally, however, eipjnvn 
in the NT means more than this, and clearly in- 
herits the larger suggestions of the Heb. by, 
which primarily denoted a state of wellbeing, 
safety, and blessedness, of which, however, peace 
in the common acceptation of the term would be 
one of the most important conditions. It is in this 
way that we are to understand expressions like 
‘Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace’ 
(Lk 2”), ‘his goods are in peace’ (11”4), ‘the things 
which belong unto thy peace’ (19%). This also is 
the connotation of ‘ Peace!’ when used as a form 
of salutation (Mt 10!8=Lk 10° 2496 Jn 201% 
21.26); though, as employed by our Lord, and by 
His disciples according to His instructions, the 
salutation is weighted with the larger Messianic 
meaning (see below). 

3. But in its predominating and characteristic 
use in the NT, edpjvy is distinctively a Christian 
word, being employed especially to describe the 
mission, the character, and the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

(1) Peace was a distinctive feature of Christ's 
mission.—In prophetic anticipation the coming of 
the Messiah was to inaugurate a reign of peace 
(Is 97, Ps 723-7), and He Himself was to be ‘the 
Prince of Peace’ (Is 9°). In the Gospel story of 
His birth, the promise of peace heralds His ad- 
vent (Lk 1”), and ‘on earth peace’ is sung by the 
angels on the night in which He is born (2"). His 
earthly ministry was a ministry and message of 
peace. ‘Have peace one with another’ was one of 
His injunctions (Mk 9°), while of those who not 
merely live in peace, but are peace-makers (elpnvo- 
mo.ol), He said that they shall be called sons of God 
(Mt 5%). ‘Peace’ was the salutation which both 
the Twelve and the Seventy were bidden to use 
when sent forth on their respective missions (Mt 
10, Lk 10°) ; it was the word spoken by Jesus 
Himself in dismissing those whom He had healed 
of their physical or moral plagues (Mk 5%, Lk 7*4 
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8*); and again the greeting with which He met 
His disciples after He was risen from the dead 
(Lk 24%, Jn 201% 21.26), And in all these cases it 
seems evident that ‘Peace be unto you!’ and ‘Go 
in peace!’ are not merely conventional forms of 
salutation or farewell, but refer to the blessings 
guaranteed by Jesus as the Christ of God. 

And yet there is a sense in which Jesus came 
‘not to send peace, but a sword’ (Mt 10%, ef. Lk 
121), For there is a false peace (Jer 64 8"); and 
with that He could have nothing to do. Jesus 
would never compromise, or permit His followers to 
compromise, with falsehood or error or sin; and so, 
in a world where these things abound, His coming 
inevitably meant division and struggle and suffer- 

. ing (ef. Lk 2°45). Yet, for all that, peace was the 
purpose of His mission, even though it had to be 
attained by sending forth a sword—sharp and two- 
edged, as the seer saw it (Rev 11*)—a sword which 
will ultimately secure the victory of the good in 
the conflict with evil, and bring in the peace that 
rests on righteousness (ef. Ps 727 851°). 

(2) Peace was a quality of Christ's character.— 
The words ‘ Peace I leave with you; my peace I 
give unto you’ (Jn 14”) strike one of the funda- 
mental notes of His personal being as that is re- 
vealed to us in the Gospels. Men have been 
known to make bequests when they had nothing to 
leave ; but peace was a blessing which Jesus had 
power to bestow, because it was His own peculiar 
possession. At the very centre of His earthly life, 
amidst all its vicissitudes, there always lies a pro- 
found peace, which is quite different from impas- 
sivity, for it is something vital and flowing like a 
strong calm river (cf. Is 488). It was, without 
doubt, the magnetism of this peace-possessing and 

eace-diffusing strength of Jesus that drew troubled 
poarts around Him; and it was the consciousness 
of having it and being able to bestow it that in- 
spired that most characteristic invitation, ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest’ (Mt 11°). 

This perianal peace of Jesus must be distin- 
guished, of course, from the peace of outward 
circumstances. When He said, ‘My peace I give 
unto you,’ He was just about to go forth to Geth- 
semane and the judgment-hall and the cross. But 
the peace He was conscious of lay deeper than all 
trials and sufferings, for it came from the assurance 
of a perfect union in thought and heart and will 
with His Father in heaven (Jn 141+%-#1), Christ’s 
peace was like that of a white water-lily—tossed 
to and fro by the surface waves of the lake, but 
unshaken from its place because its roots are buried 
deep in the soil beneath (cf. Wordsworth, Hacwr- 
sion, v. 555). All through His earthly life He 
realized, as no other human being ever could, the 
full meaning of the prophet’s word, ‘Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee’ (Is 26°). 

(3) Peace is a characteristic blessing of the gospel 
of Christ.—Thus we find it constantly described 
when we pass from the Gospels to the Apostolic 
teaching. So characteristic of Christ’s gospel is it 
that this gospel is itself described by St. Paul as 
‘the gospel of peace’ (Eph 6), and St. Peter in 
the Acts speaks of those who publish the message 
of salvation as ‘preaching good tidings of peace 
by Jesus Christ’ (Ac 10%). ‘ Peace,’ indeed, be- 
comes, like grace, a virtual summary for gospel 
blessings, and so in the benedictory salutations of 
nearly every Apostolic writer it is combined with 
‘ grace’ as the distinctive gift of ‘God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ro 1’, 1 Co 1%, 2 Co I, 
Galt paeiewes) 1?,-Col 12.1 Th 1, 2Th 1, 
1 Ti 12, Tit 14, Philem’, 1P 12, 2P 12, 2Jn3, 
Jude”). 

It is St. Paul, however, who works out most 


fully the place of peace in the Christian gospel and 
its Immediate relation to Christ Himself. With 
him ‘peace’ has two distinct meanings, correspond- 
ing to two different facts of Christian experience. 
(a) First, there is an objective peace—the peace ot 
reconciliation with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ—which follows as the result of being justified 
by faith (Ro 51 [vv.*™ show that the edpivy of v.1 is 
the same as the xarad\ay7 of v.4], Eph 217; cf. 
2 Co 51), (b) Next, there is a subjective peace 
—the peace of conscious fellowship with God — 
which results from a living union with Christ the 
Saviour. This subjective peace finds its ground in 
the objective peace of reconciliation, but it is 
clearly distinguished from it. The other is ‘ peace 
with God’ (Ro 5!) ; this is ‘the peace gf God which 
passeth all understanding’ (Ph 47). This inward 
peace is one of the fruits of the Spirit (Gal 5”), 
it forms part of our joy in believing (Ro 15"), it 
is a power that guards our hearts and thoughts in 
Christ Jesus (Ph 4’). And it is of this peace, as a 
glad sense of sonship and trust wrought in the 
soul by Jesus Christ, that the Apostle is thinking 
when he writes: ‘The Lord of peace himself give 
you peace at all times, in all ways’ (2 Th 3}), 
LITERATURE.—The Lexa. of Grimm-Thayer and Cremer ; Hast- 
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PEARL.—This jewel, specially esteemed and 
familiar in the East, is twice used by our Lord as 
an image of the preciousness of the Christian re- 
ligion: once in the saying, ‘Cast not your pearls 
before swine’ (Mt 7°), and again in the parable of 
the Pearl of Great Price (Mt 13%). <A distinction 
should be observed in the choice of this jewel as a 
metaphorical expression. In the case of coined 
money such as talents or pounds, the side of re- 
ligion emphasized is the active life of good works, 
and the lesson conveyed is that of duty. The 
value of the pearl is not primarily a commercial 
value ; itis something which appeals to its possessor 
as a unique and priceless possession, precious for 
its own inherent qualities of beauty and rarity, 
something for which all that a man has may be 
sold, itself to be jealously treasured, not to be cast 
at the feet of those to whom it has no meaning. 
The pearl is not, from the purchaser’s point of 
view, merely a counter of commerce, it has a 
beauty which is its own, and which can be appreci- 
ated only by him who knows. It stands not for 
any utilitarian aspect of religion, but for the secret 
shared between the soul and God, which loses its 
beauty and its value if it is paraded before those 
who do not understand its sanctity. The main 
points of the two passages would seem to be the 
transcendent beauty and preciousness of personal 
religion, and the need of reticent reverence to 
guard it. M. R. NEWBOLT. 


PELEG.—Mentioned as a link in our Lord’s 
genealogy (Lk 3%, AV Phalec). 


PENITENCE.—See REPENTANCE. 
PENNY.—See Money. 


PENTECOST (7% revtynkoor7) was one of the three 
great national festivals of Israel at which all the 
males of the people were required to present them- 
selves every year before the Lord their God, with 
an offering according to their means (Ex 23'7 34, 
Dt 16 17, 2Ch 8), There is evidence that in 
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the time of Christ multitudes assembled for the 
Feast of the Passover, the Feast of Pentecost, and 
the Feast of Tabernacles, not only from all parts 
of the Holy Land, but also from the Jewish com- 
munities scattered throughout the Roman Empire. 
The attendance at the Passover would probably be 
the largest, while the numbers at Pentecost would 
embrace more Jews from foreign countries, the 
season being more favourable for travel. All three 
feasts have (1) a basis in the agricultural life 
of Canaan, (2) a reference to the history of the 
nation, and (3) a spiritual and typical significance. 
Of the three, the Feast of the Passover came first 
in the natural year, signalizing the commencement 
of the barley harvest and the dedication of the 
first ripe sheaf by waving it before the Lord ; com- 
memorating the deliverance of the people from 
Egyptian bondage; and pointing forward, by the 
lamb without blemish sacrificed on the occasion, to 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world. Of the series, the Feast of Tabernacles 
was the last, celebrating with great rejoicings the 
completion of harvest and vintage ; commemnorat- 
ing, by the erection of booths in which the people 
dwelt for the week, the wanderings of their fathers 
in the wilderness on the way to settled life in 
Canaan ; and having its antitype in the rest that 
remaineth for the people of God, or, better perhaps, 
in that great Harvest Home yet to come, when 
there shall be gathered before the throne a multi- 
tude which no man can number, out of all nations, 
and kindreds, and peoples, and tongues, clothed in 
white robes and with palms in their hands. 

Between these two national festivals came 
Pentecost. As Passover signalized the commence- 
ment of the grain harvest, Pentecost marked 
its conclusion; and as Tabernacles was a great 
national thanksgiving for the completed vintage 
and fruit harvest of the year, Pentecost was a 
thanksgiving for the completed grain harvest. 

4. Names.—The actual word ‘ Pentecost ’ does 
not occur in the canonical books of the OT, but it 
is found in To 2' and 2 Mac 12%". Neither does it 
occur in the Gospels, where the Feast itself is not 
mentioned. It occurs in NT three times outside 
the Gospels (Ac 2! 201%, and 1 Co 168), and in these 
passages it is employed not as a numeral adjective, 
but as a substantive. The Feast is called Pente- 
cost because it fell on the fiftieth day counted 
from Nisan 16, the day after the Passover Sabbath 
(or festival day), and fulfilled the ancient com- 
mand: ‘ Ye shall count unto you from the morrow 
after the sabbath, from the day that ye brought 
the sheaf of the wave- offering: seven sabbaths 
(or weeks) shall be complete: even unto the mor- 
row after the seventh sabbath shall ye number 
fifty days, and ye shall offer a new meal-offering 
unto the Lord? (Ly 23-18, cf. Dt 16°). The names 
by which the Feast is known in the OT proper 
exhibit its basis in the agricultural life of the 
people. It is the ‘Feast of Weeks,’ called from 
the seven weeks reckoned from the morrow after 


the Passover when they began ‘ to put the sickle to- 


the corn’ (Ex 347, Dt 16% 1°, 2 Ch 81%) ; the ‘ Feast 
of Harvest,’ ‘the firstfruits of thy labours which 
thou hast sowed in the field’ (Ex 231°); the ‘ Day 
of First Fruits,’ a day of rest and holy convocation 
(Nu 28°, cf. Ex 23° 34), although, like the other 
Feasts, it was actually of a week’s duration. By 
later Judaism it was styled Azereth (‘conclusion’), 
which appears in Josephus as’Acap0d ; and ‘ Day 
of the Giving of the Law’ in commemoration of 
the revelation of the Divine Will to the people at 
Sinai(Hamburger, RZ, ‘ Wochenfest’; Edersheim, 
The Temple, p. 227). 

2. Agricultural basis.—The distinctive features 
of the ritual observed at Pentecost are those of a 
harvest thanksgiving. When barley harvest was 
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begun at Passover time, the omer or sheaf was 
brought to the priest to be waved by him before the 
Lord ; and this was followed by a burnt-oliering of 
a ‘he-lamb without blemish of the first year,’ with 
appropriate meat- and drink-offerings (Lv 231-4), 
When the grain harvest which had been proceed- 
ing through the following seven weeks reached its 
completion at Pentecost and the thanksgiving cele- 
bration for it took place, a larger offering was pre- 
scribed. Instead of the omer of barley—whether 
presented in the sheaf or, as would appear from 
later practice, threshed and parched and made 
into flour—there were now two wave-loaves of the 
finest wheaten flour to be brought by the people 
out of their habitations and offered as a new meal- 
offering unto the Lord. In contrast to the Pass- 
over bread, which was unleavened, these two 
loaves, forming the peculiar offering of the Day 
of Pentecost, were ‘ baken with leaven,’ which, as 
the Mishna informs us, was the case in all thank- 
offerings. These loaves are declared to be ‘the 
firstfruits unto the Lord’ (Ly 231% 17), and formed 
with the peace-offering of two lambs the public 
thank-offering of the nation to God for His good- 
ness. Instead of the single lamb of the Passover, 
there were now to be presented as a burnt-offering 
‘seven lambs without blemish of the first year, 
and one young bullock, and two rams,’ with ap- 
propriate meat- and drink-offerings ; whilst a kid 
of the goats was to be sacrificed as a sin-offering 
(Ly 231% 19), J+ was in keeping with an oceasion 
of national thanksgiving that freewill offerings 
were to be brought by the people, each as the 
Lord had prospered him: ‘And thou shalt rejoice 
before the Lord, thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy manservant, and thy maidser- 
vant, and the Levite that is within thy gates, and 
the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow, 
that are among you. And thou shalt remember 
that thou wast a bondman in Egypt: and thou 
shalt observe and do these statutes’ (Dt 16": 1%), 
Although the festival proper, as we have seen, was 
confined to one day, it continued in a minor degree 
for a whole week, and was celebrated with glad- 
ness and rejoicing. All this made it peculiarly 
popular ; and the season of the year being favour- 
able, as we have seen, for travel, it seems from 
notices in Josephus, and from references in the 
Acts of the Apostles, to have been frequented by a 
large concourse of pilgrims from all the lands of 
the Jewish Dispersion. It is now the custom among 
the Jews to decorate the synagogue at Pentecost 
with trees and plants and flowers,—a modern sub- 
stitute for the harvest festival of former times 
(see Jewish Eneyc., art. ‘Pentecost’; Rosenau, 
Jewish Ceremonial Institutions, p. 86). 

3. Historical reference.—Whilst the notices in 
the OT, mainly in the Pentateuch, regard Pente- 
cost simply as a harvest festival, it came to be 
regarded among the later Jews as commemorating 
the giving of the Law at Sinai. The Book of 
Jubilees, in the Ist cent. A.D. (Schiirer, G/JV? iii. 
277), makes the Feast of Weeks as old as Noah, 
and associates it further with the later Patriarchs. 
Josephus and Philo do not mention the giving of 
the Law among the associations of the Feast, yet 
many authorities, like Edersheim (doc. cit.) and 
Ginsburg (Kitto’s Cyclopedia, ‘ Pentecost’), hold it 
to be certain that the Jews as early as the time of 
Christ commemorated the giving of the Law at 
Pentecost. With this was incorporated the legend 
of the Law being delivered in seventy languages, 
the number of the nations of the earth, and there- 
fore meant for all the families of mankind. (See 
Spitta, Apostelgeschichte, pp. 27, 28.) 

4, Antitypical significance—Giving of the Holy 
Spirit.—As the Passover has its antitype in the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
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world, Pentecost has its antitype in the shedding 
down of the Holy Spirit, by whom the Law is 
written upon fleshy tables of the heart, and the 
bonds of intercourse between God and man are 
re-knit in a spiritual and enduring communion. 
St. Paul describes the Pentecostal gift as ‘ the first- 
fruits of the Spirit’ (Ro 8%), in accordance with the 
purpose of the day. Of this momentous event we 

ave the record in Ac2. If in Jewish tradition the 
first Pentecost after the great deliverance from 
Egypt was, through the giving of the Law, the 
birthday of Judaism, in Christian history the first 
Pentecost after the true Passover Lamb had been 
slain was, through the outpouring of the Spirit, the 
birthday of the Church. The presence and work- 
ing of the Spirit within the Church form the dis- 
tinetive characteristic of Christianity. Gracious 
and beneficent as was the presence of the Master 
with His disciples, it was better, so He Himself 
declared, that He should go away (Jn 167), and 
that in His stead the Paraclete, with His threefold 
conviction for the world, should come (vv.%). 
‘Behold, I send the promise of my Father upon 
you,’ said Jesus to the Eleven and them that were 
gathered with them as He was about to ascend 
up into heaven ; ‘but tarry ye in the city till ye 
be endued with power from on high’ (Lk 24%), 
Then, as the Evangelist records, He led them out 
until they were over against Bethany ; and while 
His hands were lifted up in blessing, He parted 
from them, and was carried up into heaven. ‘And 
they worshipped Him, and returned to Jerusalem 
with great joy: and were continually in the 
temple, blessing God’ (Lk 24%: 5), 

The Temple was the chief resort of the disciples 
during the period of tarrying which their Master 
had marie | ; but they continued also to frequent 
the Upper Room, now hallowed to them by its 
memories of the Lord (Ac 1}**-), continuing ‘ stead- 
fastly in aha with the women, and Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and with his brethren.’ And 
so they waited and prayed; and, lest anything 
should be lacking to their readiness for the pro- 
mised blessing, they filled up, by the questionable 
arbitrament of the los, the place in the number of 
the Twelve rendered vacant by the fall of Judas. 
It was now the eve of the second return of the 
Resurrection-day since the Lord had ascended, 
and the city was crowded and astir with the pil- 
grim bands which had come up to Jerusalem for 
the great annual harvest thanksgiving. No doubt 
they had counted the days; and they may well 
have divined that on Pentecost, the fiftieth day 
since their Lord had suffered as the Passover 
Lamb, their expectations would be fulfilled (Baum- 
garten, Apostolic History, i. p. 41). 

‘The day of Pentecost was now come,’ and at 
an early hour the disciples, filled with anticipa- 
tions awakened by the day, were all together in 
one place. That this place was the Temple seems 
natural, considering the occasion. It is a fair 
inference from the passage in St. Luke already 
quoted (24°: 5%), and it harmonizes with the state- 
ment that ‘the multitude came together’ (Ac 2’) 
when the descent of the Spirit became known 
abroad. ft is said that the sound heard from 
heaven filled ‘all the house’ (éd\ov rdv ofkov) where 
they were sitting,—an exaggerated form of expres- 
sion if only a private dwelling is meant, whereas 
‘house’ is the regular designation of the Temple 
in the LXX and in Josephus. Hallowed as the 
Upper Room had become by the institution of the 
Last Supper and the fellowship the disciples had 
there enjoyed with the Risen Lord, there was a 
significance beyond even that in the Temple, which 
had been so taste the earthly dwelling-place of 
Jehovah, now being the place of the inauguration 
of the dispensation in which the believing soul 


is to be the temple and dwelling-place of the 
Spirit. 

To those praying disciples, and to the Church of 
which they were the representatives, came on that 
eventful day the fulfilment of ‘the promise of the 
Father.’ Suddenly a sound from heaven as of a 
mighty rushing wind fell upon. the ears of the 
expectant band, and filled all the house where they 
were sitting. It does not appear that there was 
an actual wind, but only the sound of it per- 
vading all parts of the house. Then, as they 
looked around, they beheld tongues like as of fire 
distributing themselves through the building, and 
alighting each upon a disciple’s head. ‘And they 
were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to 
speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.’ ‘They were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit’ is the supreme and enduring blessing of 
Pentecost. It is the central fact of this remark- 
able narrative. Side by side with the Incarnation, 
and the Atonement, and the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension of the Lord, stands the Mission of the 
Comforter in the gospel scheme. As the Mosaic 
dispensation was inaugurated with miracles and 
supernatural signs, it was meet that the dispensa- 
tion which replaced it should likewise be ushered 
in with miraculous manifestations. 

These manifestations must be briefly noticed. 
Wind and fire are elemental emblems of the Spirit 
occurring from time to time in the OT. ‘ He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire’ 
(Mt 3!") was the Baptist’s prediction concerning the 
Messiah, now clearly fulfilled. ‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth . . . so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit’ (Jn 3°), was the Lord’s own shadowing 
forth of the Spirit’s power to Nicodemus. 

To the miraculous associations of Pentecost 
belong the ‘tongues’ with which the Apostles 
spake. Not unknown tongues, however, nor such 
ecstatic utterances as became familiar afterwards 
at Corinth and in the early Church, but tongues 
in which the strangers from distant countries, 
who had come to Jerusalem for the Feast, at once 
recognized their own speech, and heard the mighty 
works of God proclaimed. That the gift of tongues 
was a permanent endowment of the Apostles for 
their great work of proclaiming redemption to all 
the kindred of mankind, cannot be maintained. 
There is no proof that any of the Apostles of whose 
labours we have a record in the Acts was thus 
saved the trouble of acquiring foreign tongues, 
and supplied with the linguistic qualifications 
necessary for ministering to people of other races 
than their own. In fact, within the Roman 
world of that day such tongues were by no means 
indispensable. The Roman world, whithersoever 
the Apostles went on their missionary journeys, 
was to all intents and purposes of one speech, and 
they could make themselves understood in Greek 
in almost every ordinary case. It was only when 
they travelled to the far East, or to the bounds 
of the West, or away up the Nile, that their 
message required another tongue. The Jews who 
had come to the Feast at Jerusalem, or perhaps, as 
was the case with some, were sojourners in the 
Holy City, from out of every nation under heaven, 
recognized at once the vernacular of the several 
peoples among whom they were scattered—the 
tongue of Parthia, of Mesopotamia, of Phrygia, 
of Egypt, of Arabia—on the lips of one or other of 
the Apostles ; but Greek was yet the lingua franca 
by which they could almost everywhere make 
themselves understood. ‘The tongues’ served the 
immediate purpose on this historic occasion of con- 
veying to the assembled multitudes the great facts 
of the completed redemption, in familiar speech, 
yet with unwonted impressiveness and solemnity. 

ut they were, over and above this, a supernatural 
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sign, not only affording a striking proof at the 
moment of the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit with the Apostles, but also furnishing a 
symbol of the universality of the new faith, and 
pointing forward to the proclamation of the glad 
tidings of great joy to all the families of mankind. 
Thus the legend of the giving of the Law in seventy 
languages on Mt. Sinai was matched by the fact 
of ‘the tongues’ at Pentecost; and the preaching 
of the gospel, first in all the lands of the Jewish 
Dispersion and then in all the earth, was emphatic- 
ally shown forth. 

5. Abiding significance.—The gift of tongues 
which marked the effusion of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost was only one of several extraordinary 
gifts bestowed at first upon the Church by the 
Ascended Lord. These gifts continued through 
the Apostolic Age, and were not only varied in 
their character, but wholly distinct from the 
ordinary quickening, sanctifying, and ministerial 
gifts which abide in the Church through all her 
history. They have passed away, and though in 
an Edward Irving and other saintly and gifted souls 
some of them may seem for a little while to re- 
appear, it is His gifts of quickening, sanctifying, 
and enabling that are the abiding blessing of the 
Holy Spirit to the Church, and that perpetuate the 
grace of Pentecost. The permanent blessing is not 
for a few, but for all believers. The Spirit had at 
the Creation brooded over the face of the deep; He 
had moved holy men to utter the oracles of God ; 
He had rested upon anointed kings, like Saul and 
David ; and He had dwelt without measure in the 
Incarnate Son of God. Now the blessing was to be 
forall. ‘They were all filled with the Holy Ghost,’ 
is the fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel (2”:*9). It 
is the realization also of our Lord’s promise (Jn 
737-39), And St. Peter in his discourse to the multi- 
tudes on the day of Pentecost confirms the univer- 
sality of the gift (Ac 2%: %). 

Whilst the experience of the disciples on the 
day of Pentecost shows the universality of the 
gift, it also attests the working of a new power 
of spiritual quickening and transformation. The 
Apostles themselves were transformed into new 
men. By the baptism of fire they were made 
courageous and brave; their eyes were opened to 
see the spirituality of Christ’s Kingdom ; and they 
were filled with a great enthusiasm for the sal- 
vation of men through the preaching of the cruci- 
fied Christ. And such was the power of the Spirit 
accompanying St. Peter’s words, that the multitude 
who had assembled to see and to hear were pricked 
to the heart, and cried, ‘Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?’ And with three thousand souls 
added to the little band of Apostles and believers, a 
Church was born in a day. ‘With great power 
gave the apostles witness,’ and that power was the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. Under the working of 
the Pentecostal gift a new spirit of love takes pos- 
session of them that believe, a new fellowship is 
established, a new service and varied ministry in- 
stituted. Throughout the course of the Church’s 
history it has been the mission of the Comforter to 
convince the world of sin, and of righteousness, and 
of judgment; to glorify Christ to His believing 
people ; to lead the Church into all truth, and to 
show her things to come; to sanctify them that 
believe ; and to bestow grace ae all who serve 
in any ministry according to the requirement of 
the office which they fill. It is His mission still ; 
and the great hope of the Church and of the world 
lies in the renewal of Pentecost, with its breath of 
refreshing and its tongue of fire, in each successive 
age. 

LITERATURE.—Besides the works mentioned above, see the 
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PEOPLE.—This collective term, which occurs 
about 120 times in the Gospels, is used to denote 
sometimes in a lesser or more general way the 
people (Aaés) among whom Christ lived and ful- 
filled His mission, but oftener the smaller or 
larger crowds of people (éxAos) who, from time to 
time, and in the various scenes of His labour, 
waited upon His ministry (see art. CROWD). But 
‘people’ (Aaés) is several times employed in the 
religious sense that attaches to such phrases as 
‘the people of God,’ or ‘ Christ’s people’ (Mt 17! 2°, 
Lk 1777 2% 716) It is only in this latter sense 
that the word calls for special notice, and as so 
viewed it possesses considerable importance. 

The most noteworthy thing in regard to the re- 
ligious use of the word in the Gospels is, that it is 
never in any of them employed by Christ Himself. 
All the instances in which it is found are in narra- 
tives connected with His birth and infancy, except 
the one in Lk7!*; and in this case it was the people 
who beheld the restoration of the widow’s son to 
life who said, ‘ that a great prophet is risen among 
us ; and that God hath visited his people.’ The fact 
that Christ discarded the use of the word ‘ people’ 
in its religious sense cannot be regarded as a 
matter of little or no consequence. In doing so 
He must have acted with deliberate purpose, and 
for reasons considered by Himself to be valid. 
This view is evident from a variety of considera- 
tions: (1) The religious sense of the phrase ‘the 
people of God’ had occupied a place of high im- 
portance in the historical relation between God 
and the Hebrew race. (2) It had been organically 
associated by the OT revelation with the pro- 
spective advent of the Messiah and His Kingdom. 
(3) According to Messianic prophecy, the one 
people of God would eventually consist of all the 
peoples of the earth united in a common relation 
to Him. (4) Christ was aware of these facts. He 
knew that He was Himself the Jewish Messiah 
and the Saviour of the world. And He was in- 
spired and controlled by the idea that the object 
of His mission was to bring the true and full sense 
of the phrase ‘the people of God’ to perfect 
realization in the Kingdom of heaven. (5) If He 
had chosen to do so, it would have been easy for 
Him to express all the essential truths of His mes- 
sage to mankind in terms of ‘the people of God.’ 
Moreover, this phrase could not be without attrac- 
tions for Him. Why, then, did He never let it fall 
from His lips when addressing His audiences in 
public and in private? 

One of His reasons must have been the signifi- 
cance of the phrase as it presented itself to His 
own mind. The ideas with which He would charge 
it may be inferred from the essential nature of the 
truths embodied in the message He left behind 
Him. In thinking of God and His people, He 
would think of Him as a moral Being and of them 
as moral beings. He would think of the relations 
between Him and them as moral, and therefore as 
founded in this direct inward relation to them as 
individuals. He would think also of His relation 
to them as absolutely impartial, and of their rela- 
tions to Him as absolutely equal. And for all these 
reasons He would think of the relation between 
God and His people, as His people, as in no sense 
legal, and as not permitting Him to show towards 
any people in particular either national favour or 
political privileges. Finally, all this implies that 
Christ would think of God and His people in terms 
of purely moral universality. But if such is the 
meaning that He would attach to the phrase 
alluded to, does not that seem to favour His use 
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of it, and to make His rejection of it still more 
difficult to understand? Quite the reverse, as 
another reason shows. 

As a teacher, Christ had to consider not only the 
meaning that He attached to the phrase Himself, 
but also the meaning attached to it by the Jews 
among whom He taught, and who believed that 
they themselves were the people of God, and they 
alone of all the peoples of mankind. The people 
of Israel were the people of God. This was one of 
the most ebential and distinctive dogmas of the 
fully developed, orthodox, and official Judaism 
with which our Lord everywhere and always had 
to reckon as a teacher ; and this dogma, adhered to 
and upheld by the fanatical zeal of the rigid and 
conservative devotees of Judaism, was the most 
embarrassing that He had to reckon with as a 
teacher sent from God. For what did the dogma 
in question mean and imply? It rested upon a 
denial of the essential oneness of the relation of 
God to all the peoples of the world, and of the 
essential oneness of the relation of all the peoples 
of the world to Him. It was founded in the notion 
that the relation between God and His people was 
national, and that the nature of the national bond 
was not moral but legal. For Divine righteous- 
ness and the obedience of faith, the only real and 
permanent, because moral, conditions on which 
the relations between God and His people repose, 
it substituted ancestral descent from Abraham, 
and the observance of the national rite of circum- 
cision. And the only way, it contended, for 
Gentiles to obtain admission within the circle of 
the people of God, was to become Jews by obsery- 
ing this national rite. It is manifest, then, that 
the ideas of Judaism and the ideas of Christ on 
the subject of ‘the people of God’ were in direct 
and complete antagonism to one another. This 
fact Christ had to consider, and it was neces- 
sary for Him as a teacher to weigh the question 
as to what the inevitable consequences would be 
for Himself and His cause, if He attempted in the 
course of His teaching to present and explain His 
ideas on the subject of ‘ the people of God’ in their 
real and inherent antagonism to the ideas on the 
same subject which had become fixed and hardened 
in the perverted Judaism of His time. Evidently 
He came to the conclusion that the handling of 
this subject would involve Himself and the inter- 
ests of His mission in great risks and dangers. It 
is certain that such would have been the case. 
For if He had taught and insisted on the accept- 
ance of the truths of moral unity and universality 
that belong to the relations between God and His 
ee as He understood them, the bigoted ad- 

erents of Judaism would have forthwith resented 
‘His teaching and made Himself the object of their 
fanatical and malignant hostility. He therefore 
persistently ignored the phrase ‘the people of 
Ged.’ It was highly expedient for Him to do so. 

But the adoption of this course did not entail 
any ace of those truths of moral unity and 
universality that are of the essence of the relations 
in which God stands to His people and they to Him. 
He showed His sense of the greatness and validity 
of these as well as of other moral truths, and 
secured the interests attaching to them, by two 
other vastly important things that He did as a 
teacher. In the tirst place, He embedded all the 
truths of moral unity and universality referred to 
in His parables, which He spoke as illustrative 
of the rich and diversified order of ideas presented 
by Him under the designation of ‘the kingdom of 
God.’ His reason for couching these ideas in para- 
bolic forms He Himself explained (Mt 13!16), His 
explanation implies that He would have preferred 
to employ a more explicit way of communicating 
the ideas in question if circumstances had per- 


mitted ; that the hearts of the adherents of the 
existing perverted Judaism had been blinded and 
hardened by the influence of their system; that 
it was impossible for them to see the truth and 
validity of these ideas ; and that they were not in 
a mood to extend to them or to Himself toleration. 
Such was His reason for speaking of ‘the Kingdom 
of heaven in parables. The true meaning of the 
latter was veiled from the enemies of the truth 
by the blindness of their eyes. But, on the other 
hand, the parables, He knew, would preserve the 
essence of the truth as He had taught it, and to 
all who were of the truth the latter would in due 
time become revealed. 

But, secondly, Christ guarded and effectively 
secured the interests of the truths of moral unity 
and universality, which are of the essence of His 
gospel, in another way. Inthe Kingdom of God and 
in the relations between God and His people, moral 
unity and moral universality are founded on their 
human side on moral individuality. In any case, 
therefore, it would have been necessary for Christ 
to give to moral individuality a place of supreme 
importance in His teaching. And this is precisely 
what He did. He knew and never lost sight of 
the truth that moral unity and universality can 
never come to actual realization in the Kingdom 
of heaven, or, in other words, in the relations be- 
tween God and His people, unless in so far as men 
are saved, and become morally perfect as indi- 
viduals. And therefore He not only gave His just 
and constant consideration to the individual, but 
held up before His disciples the moral perfection 
of God, their Father in heaven, as the ideal which 
they should strive individually to realize in their 
own character and life (Mt 5%). This is the 
basis on which moral unity and universality are 
realized in the relations of men to God as His 
people. W. D. THOMSON. 


PERHA.—1. Name and extent.—The name (7 
Ilepaia), while constantly used by Josephus, is not 
found in LXX or NT, in both of which it is repre- 
sented by the equivalent mépay rod “lopddvov = 
jrmmnay (ef. Is 9! [Heb. 879], Mt 4%, Mk 101). Judea, 
Galilee, and Perea were reckoned by the Jews 
themselves as the three Jewish provinces. The 
division is repeatedly assumed in the Mishna 
(Schiirers AvP ha. 2s ch. Jos: BS, I. ii.,3). 
The population of Perzea was, however, never so 
thoroughly Jewish as that of Judéea, or even of 
Galilee. In both Galilee and Perzea political vicis- 
situdes had occasioned a large intermingling of 
Jewish and Gentile elements. Notwithstanding 
the close neighbourhood of the three provinces, 
the differences of their experience had produced 
differences of customs and manners, which gave to 
each of them an independent life of its own, and 
caused them to be regarded as in certain respects 
different countries (Schiirer, /.c.). 

The name ‘ Persea,’ like the names of many of 
the districts east of the Jordan, was somewhat 
loosely used, having a wider and a narrower sig- 
nification. Josephus (J.c.) states the length of 
Perza as from Macheerus to Pella, 7.e. from the 
Arnon to the Jabbok, and its breadth as from 
Philadelphia and Gerasa to the Jordan, limits 
corresponding with those of the modern Belka. 
But in BJ, Iv. vii. 3, he calls Gadara ‘ the metropolis 
of Persea.’ In what sense he uses this term there 
is no means of ascertaining, but he must intend to 
include under the name ‘Persea’ the region ex- 
tending north from the Jabbok to the Yarmuk 
(Hieromax), close to which river Gadara stood, 
that is to say, all that the Hebrews meant by 
‘beyond the Jordan.’ His usage may depend on 
whether he happened at the moment to be referring 
to the district which was more completely Jewish, 
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or to the whole region, which was governed as one, 
and which included the Hellenistic towns of the 
Decapolis (Ant. XI. ii. 3, iv. 9). Persea in its 
more limited sense corresponded with the kingdom 
of Sihon, or Reuben and a part of Gad. In its 
larger signification it was from 80 to 90 miles from 
north to south, and about 25 from east to west. 

2. Characteristics. As regards its physical 
features, Perzea consists for the most part of an 
elevated tableland, rising rapidly from the Jordan 
valley, but broken by frequent gorges and moun- 
tain torrents. It was, according to Mukaddasi, pro- 
verbially cold. Josephus (BJ, Il. iii. 3) says that, 
while larger than Galilee, it is aearel desert and 
rough, and much less adapted than that province 
for the cultivation of fruit. Still he admits that 
it is in parts very fertile, and produces all kinds of 
fruits, and its plains are planted with various trees, 
chiefly the olive, the vine, and the palm. It is 
sufficiently watered by streams from the moun- 
tains and by springs which do not fail even in 
summer. 


Mukaddasi (¢, 985 A.D.) says that the Belka district is rich in 
grain and flocks, and has many streams which work the mills, 
He divides Syria into four belts, from the Mediterranean east- 
wards. Of the third and fourth he writes: ‘The Third Belt is 
that of the valleys of the Ghaur (the Jordan valley), wherein 
are found many villages and streams, also palm trees, well- 
cultivated fields, and indigo plantations. . . . The Fourth Belt 
is that bordering on the desert. The mountains here are high 
and bleak, and the climate resembles that of the waste; but it 
has many villages, with springs of water, and forest trees.’ He 
also mentions the hot springs of the district, naming those of 
Al-Hammah. Guy le Strange, whose translation has just been 
quoted, thinks that the hot springs of Gadara or Amatha in the 
Yarmuk valley are those referred to, and he adds in regard to 
them, that ‘round the large basin may still be seen the remains 
of vaulted bath-houses. The sanitary properties of these 
sulphurous waters are highly extolled by many ancient writers, 
and to this day they have maintained their reputation among 
the Bedawin and fellahin of Palestine, so much so that the 
bathing-place is regarded by all parties as a neutral ground’ 
(Description of Syria, by Mukaddasi, tr. by Guy le Strange 
{Pal. Pilgr. Text Soc.]). Of the Jordan valley Merrill (Hast of 
the Jordan, p. 438) says: ‘From the Zerka (Jabbok) to the Sea 
of Galilee (¢b.) it is exceedingly fertile ; and in any period when 
the country was settled and a good government in power, it 
must have been one of the most wealthy and important sections 
of Palestine for the raising of wheat and other products, while 
the foot-hills would afford excellent pasturage.’ 


3. History, population, etc.—Under the will of 
Herod the Great, Galilee and Persea were united 
for purposes of government under Antipas, and 
this arrangement was confirmed by Augustus. As 
these two provinces had but a very short common 
boundary where Galilee touched the Jordan north 
of Samaria, it might have seemed more natural to 
combine Persea with the regions north of the Yar- 
muk, or with Samaria. But affinities of race 
and religion (cf. Jos. Ant. Xx. i. 1; G. A. Smith, 
HGHL, p. 539) plainly. suggested the wisdom of 
governing them together. For the same reasons 
Jews journeying between Galilee and Judea often 
preferred to go by way of Perzea, where they were 
among their own countrymen, rather than pass 
through Samaria (the more direct route), where 
they incurred the risk at least of insult (Lk 9°, Jn 
4+; ef. Edersheim, LT, i. 394; Jos. Ant. Xx. vi. 1). 
They used the fords opposite Beisan, north of 
Samaria, and Jericho, south of it. The northern 

arts of Perea mingled with the region of the 

ecapolis, where in the towns there was a vigorous 
Hellenistic civilization, and apparently north of 
the Yarmuk the Jewish element of the population 
was inconsiderable. The strongly Jewish character 
of Persea is indicated in the Gospels. John the 
Baptist worked there during part of his ministry 
(Jn 376 10%). In Perzea multitudes gathered round 
Christ, among whom were Pharisees who entered 
into controversy with Him and displayed all the 
animus of their sect (Mt 19#*). Mothers, evidently 


Jewish, brought their children to be blessed (Mk 
10°), and the ruler who had kept the whole Law 
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sought an answer to his question (Mt 19!%). The 
mission of the Seventy was to Perza, and although 
the restriction laid upon the Twelve (whose num- 
ber corresponded with that of the tribes of Israel), 
‘Go not into any way of the Gentiles’ (Mt 10° §), 
is significantly absent in the case of the Seventy 
(whose number is typical of the nations of the 
earth), yet the scope of our Lord’s ministry makes 
it evident that they were to encounter, at least for 
the most part, Jews. 

The immigration of Greek settlers into the 
country east of Jordan probably began with 
the presence there of Alexander the Great, and 
the towns of Pella (no doubt named from the 
Macedonian city which was Alexander’s birth- 
place) and Dion may have been founded by him, 
as Steph. Byz. states in a somewhat corrupt 
passage, or ie some of his followers. Besides 
these towns, many other powerful Hellenistic com- 
munities sprang into existence, and flourished in 
the midst of a population from which they were 
separated by their distinctive culture, and, in so 
far as it was Jewish, by the practice of heathen 
worship. The Maccabees (B.C. 166-135) en- 
deavoured to withdraw the Jews (who presumably 
were at that time the smaller section of the in- 
habitants) to Judeea (1 Mac 5*-54). John Hyrcanus 
(B.C. 135-105) possibly first adopted the opposite 
policy, which was vigorously carried out by Alex- 
ander Jannzus (B.C. 104-78), who brought the 
country from Lake Merom to the Dead Sea com- 
pletely under his control (Jos. Ant. XIII. xv. 4; 
Schiirer, HJP, 1. i. 192, 297, 306). He took Hippos, 
Gadara, Pella, Dion, and other important towns, 
and extinguished the Greek culture which had 
flourished in them. He forced them to assimilate 
Jewish manners and ideas, and those places which 
would not submit he destroyed. In B.c. 64 the 
Roman province of Syria was formed, and under 
Pompey and Gabinius the procurator the ruined 
cities were rebuilt, and the Hellenistic communities 
regained their independence. Indeed, the sym- 
pathy of Pompey was long remembered by them, 
as is attested by the numerous coins which have 
been found impressed with his era. It was prob- 
ably he who organized the Decapolis (the term 
7 Aexdmodss is found first in the Roman period). 
See DECAPOLIS. 

In B.C. 20, Herod the Great obtained permission 
to appoint his brother Pheroras tetrarch of Persea 
(Ant. XV. x. '3'; BJ, I. xxiv. 5). Pheroras ‘after 
wards incurred the enmity of Herod, and retired 
or was driven to Persea, where he died, not im- 
probably by poison (BJ, I. xxix. 4). At his death 
(B.C. 4) Herod left Galilee and Persea to his son 
Antipas (Ant. XVII. viii. 1). The tribute paid by 
these provinces was 200 talents (Ant. XVII. xi. 4). 
Antipas ruled with the title of tetrarch till his 
banishment in A.D. 39 by Caius Cesar, who added 
his tetrarchy to the dominions of Agrippa (Ant. 
XVIII. vii. 2). Antipas was therefore in authority 
in Galilee and Persea during the whole lifetime of 
John the Baptist and of Christ. 

Among the towns of Perea, Pella has a special 
interest as having been twice the refuge of the 
Christians fleeing from Jerusalem, in A.D. 68, and 
again in A.D. 135, when under Hadrian Jerusalem 
was taken for the second time and its name changed 
to Alia. The fact that Pella was a heathen city 
may have been an inducement to the Christians 
of Jerusalem to seek refuge in it, as it would not 
attract the hostility of the Romans. Merrill (Hast 
of the Jordan, p. 462f.) thinks that Christ prob- 
ably several times passed through the Jordan 
valley and may well have visited Pella itself. His 
preaching may have been successful there, and 
His connexion with the town such as to suggest it 
as a refuge to the Christians. 
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LiteRATURE.—Besides authorities cited above, see Hastings’ 
DB, artt. ‘ Perwa,’ ‘Gadara,’ ‘Decapolis,’ ‘ Macherus’; Thom- 
zon, Land and Book. For later history, Guy le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems. A. E. Ross. 


PERDITION.—See DisrRucTION. 
PERDITION, SON OF.—See JuDAS ISCARIOT 


PEREZ.—Mentioned as a link in our Lord’s 
genealogy (Mt 1°, Lk 3%, AV Phares). 


PERFECTION (oF JEsuS).— Christian writers 
generally take for granted the perfection of their 
Lord. ‘They point to the records, and declare that 
such is the impression which they make on the 
honest reader. And that is not the mere begging 
of the question which it seems. Men judge of 
goodness by the eye. The vision of faith comes 
first ; thought comes later with its justifications. 

4. One note of perfection, though merely a nega- 
tive one, is sinlessness. He 4” says that though He 
was tried in all things as we are, Christ remained 
without sin. Can that be proved or made clear? 
Certain difficulties suggest themselves. (1) Only 
the merest fragment of that life is known. Before 
His story begins, Jesus had lived for thirty years 
in this worid, which is full to overflowing of all 
manner of sin. How can we be sure that no stain 
ever touched the purity of His soul during all those 
buried years, silent for ever now in quiet Nazareth ? 
@) There is also the whole story of a man’s inward 
ife; the dreams of the secret heart, the fancies 
cherished in the recesses of fond imagination, the 
converse which the soul holds with itself. What 
record can lay bare that hidden and withdrawn, 
but most real and vital, region of the spirit’s life, 
with all its startling depths and unexpected glories ? 

One witness can testify of that—the spirit’s own 
consciousness in the presence of God, who has been 
the unseen companion of all that life. And we 

ather from the Gospels that Jesus was weighed 
Aan by no sense of sin. It is the saints who have 
the keenest sense of sin. Their inward thought 
has always placed them in a line with the publican 
in the Temple who would not so much as lift his 
eyes to heaven, but smote on his breast and cried, 
‘God, be merciful to me a sinner’ (Lk 18"), 
Jesus, among the saints, is unique in this matter : 
no word of self-reproach, no hint of any thought or 
inward struggle which He deplored, ever falls from 
His lips. See, further, art. SINLESSNESS. 

2. Another note of perfection is that Jesus stands 
above the various types and classes of men. 
Humanity is parcelled out among men. They 
have their peculiar excellences and_ differences ; 
but these are usually only a part of our human 
nature. The most royally endowed among men are 
but fragments. Our life is composed of three ele- 
ments—thought, and will, and feeling ; and accord- 
ing as one or other of these may preponderate, we 
have men of action, men of thought, men of passion. 
Jesus eludes any such classification : He has affini- 
ties with each of them ; their excellences inhere in 
Him with none of their defects. 

(a) Jesus has affinities with the artist and the 
poet. His eye rested on the beauty of the earth 
with the poet's joy and understanding. The 
common sights mirror themselves in His teaching : 
the lilies in their glory, the birds among the 
branches, the ravens seeking their food from God, 
seed-time and harvest, sowing and reaping. The 
face of this goodly universe spake joy within His 
heart. And He looked with loving, discerning eyes 
on all the pageant of human life. When we read 
His words, the life of His day flows past us. And 
His glance was deep as well as wide. With what 
irony He sketches the indecision of the Pharisees, 
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in the story of the children who will play neither 
at funerals nor at weddings! What deeper criticism 
of a prudential morality is there than in the words 
‘he that saveth his life shall lose it’? what clearer 
Beeopuon of the hopelessness of a man’s attempt 
at self-deliverance than the parable of the house 
swept and garnished but empty? There is His 
indictment of the Pharisees (Mt 23). It is the 
most passionate invective in literature. But the 
marvel of it, the inner justification of it, is that 
there with utter clearness and precision He lays 
bare the essential evil of Pharisaism. Passion 
easily contents itself with strong denunciation. 
The words of Jesus are a stream of lava seven times 
heated from a burning heart; but they are full of 
light; they track the hidden ways of pride and 
self-seeking in the religious heart. We see in them 
the thinker, the seer before whose glance secret 
things lie open and bare, as well as the prophet 
with his passion for simplicity and truth. 

Jesus was an artist also in His teaching. He 
was not content to bring before men truths about 
God and the way of life. He clothed His teaching 
in beauty. He uttered the deep things of the King- 
dom in parables. And these are simple, pellucid, 
beautiful as with the loveliness of waters stilled at 
even. See art. POET. 

(6) There are the men of action, men in whom 
the will is predominant. Jesus shows them their 
ideal. He was no dreamer, but a man of deeds. 
Will was as mighty in Him as thought. He im- 
pressed all with a sense of power and mastery. 
The people recognized that note in His teaching : 
He spake with authority, and not as the scribes. 
It was felt at Nazareth when they took up stones 
to stone Him and He passed through their midst 
(Lk 4°°), and at Gethsemane when the soldiers fell 
back before the majesty of His bearing (Jn 18°). 
He dominated friend and foe by the calm strength 
of a sovereign will. And His days were filled with 
active service, teaching and healing, so that St. 
Peter summed up His life as that of One ‘who 
went about doing good’ (Ac 10%). Men of action 
have their limitations. Their energy outstrips the 
illumination of their minds ; they work for the day 
and its needs; their outlook is narrow and dim. 
But Jesus ever fed the springs of action with 
thought. He was no less than thirty years of age 
when He was baptized in Jordan. He had been 
content to live with His thoughts and simple 
duties, perfecting there, in patient obedience, mind 
and heart and will for the great work. And even 
after the baptism, when the call had come, He 
went first to the wilderness; there in prayer and 
meditation to understand His work and His own 
heart. And often He stole away from the crowd, 
from the blinding pressure of constant activity, to 
gather light and balance in prayer (Mk 1” 6%, Lk 
6, Jn 81). Hence the crown which rests on His 
activities. He never turned aside from His path. 
One purpose shapes every word and act from the 
beginning. will sits untroubled on its throne, 
whatever dissonances of earth be round Him, 
though world and friend and foe ene to turn 
Him aside. And peace rests upon all He does. 
There was no hurry in His hands, no hurry in His 
feet. His life was full, crowded with incident ; 
but it flowed on quiet, unchanging, harmonious as a 
poet’s dream. The mountain with its peace and 
quietness, its hours of prayer and stiil thought, 
was His place of transfiguration. There He looked 
into the Father’s purpose, till the glory that lay 
beyond and the love that shone through it kindled 
their reflexion on His face, till He saw His way so 
clearly that He could never miss it, never be in any 
hesitation about it,—the way, amid the conflicting 
passions of men, to His throne on Calvary. 

(c) There remains another great class, the men of 
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passion. Among them have been some of the 
greatest and sweetest of the children of men— 


eon souls with the grace of sympathy and self- 


orgetfulness; generous and magnanimous souls 
like David, whose inspirations have been to men 
an abiding memorial of the beauty of chivalry ; 
heroes of faith like Paul and Luther, who change 
the current of human life. Jesus is the Lord of all 
such. Men of thought or action grow great often- 
times at the expense of their heart; but in Jesus 
the heart has equal sway with the mind or the will. 
He was full of sympathy. The sick and the sorrow- 
ful never appealed to Him in vain; His hand was 
laid gently and lovingly on the loathsome body of 
the leper ; the sinful and outcast knew there was 
understanding and gentle judgment with Him. 
And His miracles of healing were never demonstra- 
tions, seals of His Messiahship; personal sym- 
athy was their source and regulator. But Jesus 
Hoes not throw the reins to sympathy. ‘ His sanity 
of judgment is as extraordinary as His depth of 
sympathy’ (Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question, p. 85). e could not look on the adul- 
terous woman brought to Him for Yeas teen pee 
felt for her so; but though He would not condemn, 
neither did He excuse; He said, ‘Go, and sin no 
more’ (Jn 871), His gospel was that there is in- 
finite patience and forgiveness with God; and _ yet 
there are no sterner words in the NT than His. 
He who told the parable of the Prodigal Son told 
also the parables of the Ten Virgins, the Man 
without the Wedding Garment, and the Talents. 
And the woman who bathed His feet in Simon’s 
house, and Zacchzus who lodged Him for the 
night, and Peter who listened to Him in the boat, 
all bear witness how, in His gracious presence, the 


sincere soul felt the evil of sin and the inflexible 
order of righteousness as it had never felt them 


before. 

3. The law of His life, its ultimate value.—It is 
objected that an essential imperfection cleaves to 
the individual, however balanced the elements of 
humanity in him may be. He belongs to one age 
and people; and the ideal of his day, which is only in 
a state of becoming, and is surely passing away into 
some higher, fuller ideal, as the thought and experi- 
ence of the race widen, inevitably bounds his 
spirit. Growth is the mark of all things human. 
The ideal of the good man grows; it draws to itself 
elements from different nations and different times ; 
it passes through subtle changes and permutations. 
God speaks to men at sundry times and in divers 
manners ; and not only great men, but nations, are 
His prophets to the spirit of the wide world which 
is travailing with the perfect ideal of man. So the 
individual can never have permanent or universal 
value. As the Abbé Galieni says, ‘One century 
may judge another century, but only his own cen- 
tury may judge the individual.’ That may be true 
of the ordinary man, or even of nationai heroes and 
saints, whose character ever seems strange and 
partially distasteful or even unintelligible to men 
of other races and times ; it is conspicuously untrue 
of Jesus. He stands not at the bar of His century. 
He judges it and all times: He judges His own 
people and all peoples. He took their highest ideas 
of God and of moral duty and purified these, making 
them the light of to-day. Jehovah, the Holy One 
of Israel, became the Father in heaven whose name 
is Love; and the chosen people of God, all the 
immortal spirits God has made in His own image. 
And that idea wrought itself out perfectly in His 
teaching and conduct. It is in particulars that 
the prophet’s insight is tested. Jesus identified the 
will of God with the good of men; and He found 
that good in the universal elements of human life. 
He emptied religion of all national and accidental 
elements. He passed by all customs and observ- 
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ances that were of His day and race; He removed 
all barriers and limits which men put to human 
brotherhood. And so, though born among the 
most exclusive of nations, a son of Abraham after 
the flesh, He is no Jew: He is the first Citizen of 
the world; in Paul’s revealing phrase, ‘the last 
Adam.’ 

Nor is the ideal of Jesus subject to time. There 
is progress in all things, but not in the same way. 
Knowledge moves from point to point. In mathe- 
matics and in all the mechanical sciences we pass 
with sure foot from one thing gained to another. 
But as we enter the region of personality, all that 
ischanged. The art of to-day, whether in litera- 
ture, painting, sculpture, architecture, is not neces- 
sarily better than the art of even a distant yester- 
day. There are creative times in the world’s 
history when a great idea is expressed, and it 
becomes the task of centuries to understand. and 
assimilate it. Jesus is the Creator of a new spiritual 
era. His work was to found a Kingdom, spiritual 
in nature, world-wide in extent. That Kingdom 
is based on what is ultimate in our nature—the 
Fatherhood of God, whose name is Love, and the 
brotherhood of men. Such a Kingdom is the finer 
breath and inspiration, the inner meaning and end, 
of all the imperfect, transient societies of earth. 
And such alone will satisfy the individual ; for the 
end of personality is love. The ideal of Jesus may 
gather content in and through all the experiences 
and relations and offices of those who live in this 
Kingdom. His spirit will bear fruit within the 
Kingdom beyond what it could bear during the 
days He lived on earth, revealing its infinite riches. 
But never will the mind of the world pass beyond 
the bounds of that ideal, or draw light from any 
further source. 

Jesus is the Lord of the new society, not only 
because He enunciated with perfect clearness its 
ultimate law, but because He Himself followed this 
Jaw unerringly in His own life ‘without being let 
or hindered, as we are, by the motions of private 
passion and by self-will’ (M. Arnold, S¢. Paul, p. 
45). The absoluteness of this obedience is attested 
by the trials to which it was put. The perfectly 
good man must not merely show flawless, joyful 
obedience ; he must be sifted as wheat; he must 
meet trial and temptation in their extremest rigour 
and subtlest form. Only so can the supremacy of 
goodness in him be affirmed. Jesus was thus tried. 
And the trial served only to make clear the perfect 
identification of His mind with the heart and will 
of the Father. (For the possibility of the tempta- 
tion of a sinless Being, see art. TEMPTATION). 

(1) Filial relation to God.—In the wilderness 
Jesus met the trials of the future. He had there 
to come to an understanding with Himself, to know 
precisely what His mission was and what were the 
means of its accomplishment. One suggestion was 
to turn stones into bread. The loving soul will 
be tempted from the side of pity. To the heart of 
Jesus His countrymen’s need of bread and of help 
to a better social state would always be present. 
But He turned aside to His task, which was to feed 
them with the words that proceed out of the mouth 
of God. 

Renunciations are the lowly gateways on the 
narrow road of obedience. They are a measure of 
a man’s moral sagacity, his clearness of vision 
both of his duty and of the means of realizing it, his 
simplicity of spirit and freedom from vanity or 
self-will. Men are readily drawn aside, the lower 
sort by suggestions of vanity and self-importance, 
the higher by the vision of some good more quickly 
realized. he world of political and industrial 
and social problems is a lower world than that in 
which Jesus wrought. It is a realm of expediency ; 
its conditions change from age to age. The leaders 
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there are men of affairs, men of practical wisdom, 
taught to discern what is immediately possible. 
The world will never lack such guides, for riches 
and honour and power gather quickly to them. 
Jesus kept aloof from such questions. He walked 
a more self-denying road, though one more fruit- 
ful of good to the world. He was not sent save as 
the physician of sick souls and the shepherd of lost 
ones. It was His to found a Kingdom not of this 
world, the Parcdom of God: and to provide, by 
His teaching and by the manifestation of His own 
loving heart in suffering and in death, what would 
quicken faith, and hope, and love in men through- 
out all lands and all times. 

The Messianic idea was another great tempta- 
tion. Evil is here entwined in all things ; temp- 
tation lurks within a man’s purest and highest 
aspirations. Men must always work with the 
instruments at their hand. Jesus came with the 
consciousness of being ‘God’s final messenger, 
after whom none higher can come’ (Wernle, Begin- 
nings of Christianity, Eng. tr. i. 45). He had to 
appeal to the pa expectation, their hopes of 
the Messiah soiled by ignoble thought. The 

opular thought is ever on a lower plane than the 
Pine, and. becomes a difficulty and a temptation 
to the servants of God. When Jesus saw Himself 
as the long-looked-for Messiah, all the worldly 
hopes that clung to the office in the thoughts of 
Rabbi or people flowed in upon Him. There were 
the expectation of political glory, and the worship 
of force, in the popular mind. There was the 
Rabbinic expectation of a kingdom of right obedi- 
ence set up miraculously by God through the 
sudden appearance of the Messiah—a more refined, 
seemingly pious expectation, full of trust in God 
only and of zeal for His glory. These were the 
thoughts and hopes which rose up at the claim of 
Messiah. In the wilderness Jesus had to face 
them: He had to come to a clear understanding of 
the nature of the Messianic Kingdom and of the 
means He had to use to establish it. There every- 
thing material and external fell from His idea of it. 
The earthly kingdom became spiritual; the glory 
of Israel became universal; the way of its estab- 
lishment was to be through an appeal to the honest 
heart’s faith in God as the highest good and the 
convincing vision of goodness; and for Himself 
not any success and glory, but suffering, and shame, 
and death. These elements of His purification 
of the Messianic idea only emerged gradually in 
His teaching, but they were present to His con- 
sciousness at the beginning, when He determined 
to worship God only, and to serve Him in simple 
obedience to His highest thought, making no com- 
promise with the Prince of this world (Mt 4"). 

Jesus had to meet again in the world all those 
temptations which He had vanquished in His 
thought. The people desired to make Him king (Jn 
6»). He made it the occasion of showing clearly the 
spiritual nature of His mission, and reaped for His 
faithfulness their disbelief. The temptation came 
closer. Peter, in love, took Him aside and rebuked 
Him when He sought to prepare the disciples’ 
hearts for the shame and death before Him. Peter 
was the mouth-piece of the Prince of this world, 

inting out the lower way (Mt 167-3). From the 
ips of mother and brethren the same temptation 
came. His mother whispered, ‘They have no wine’ 
(Jn 2°); His brethren said, ‘Go into Judea (where 
the great and powerful are), that thy disciples also 
may see the works that thou doest’ (Jn 7* 4). 
Temptation thus entrenched itself against Him 
among the sanctities of the heart. Jesus, as in 
the wilderness, triumphed by simple obedience. 
He put the temptation aside with the words, ‘ Mine 
hour is not yet come’ (Jn 2%). He had no ear for 
any of the suggestions of policy or worldly prudence, 


whose hour is alway ready ; He was a man under 
authority, waiting for the call of the Father; and 
clear and sweet above the discordant voices of the 
world that call ever came, and He followed it to 
ten There His obedience was perfected (Jn 
431), 

(2) Brotherly relation to men.—There were no 
limits to Jesus’ sympathy and love for men. (a) The 
religious prejudices of His day did not impair His 
brotherhood with .the sinful and the outcast. He 
discerned clearly their worth. That is a witness 
to His brotherhood. For interest and affection are 
the lights which illumine the personality of others ; 
only by them can we read their hidden worth, 
especially when obscured by the dominant thought 
and prejudices of the day. Jesus discerned the 
spiritual soundness which might underlie sins of 

assion, the capacity of generosity with its heal- 

ing power, the quick and deep response to a gospel 
of forgiveness in the humility of self-accusing 
hearts, the sacred soil where love grows (Lk 7% 
18, Mt 2178-82), And He drew nigh unto men in 
brotherly love as the physician of sick souls, the 
faithful shepherd seeking the lost sheep of God, 
though thereby He outraged the sentiments of the 
Pharisees (Mt 92 11*, Lk 15? 197), though His 
friendship with them was helping to raise the 
cross on which He was slain. The simplicity of 
Jesus’ feeling of brotherhood for them is witnessed 
by the fact that they drew near to Him gladly (Lk 
151, Mt 9%). 

(6) ‘No single social type monopolized the sym- 
pathy or acceptance of Jesus’ (Peabody, op. cit. p. 
204). The zealot and the publican met in_ the 
inner circle of His disciples: Mary of Magdala, 
out of whom went seven devils, and Joanna, the 
wife of Herod’s steward, united to minister to Him 
of their substance. He was equally at home in 
Simon the Pharisee’s house and at the table of 
Levi or Zacchzeus, with their different clientéle ; in 
private talk with Nicodemus, a master in Israel, 
and at the wayside well with the woman of 
Samaria. His help in sickness was for rich and 
poor, in all circumstances and conditions—the 
solitary leper, and the mourning widow in the 
streets of Nain; the paralytic of thirty-eight years, 
friendless and helpless, and the bond-servant of the 
household of the Roman centurion, whose name 
was held in honour throughout all Capernaum ; 
the daughter of Jairus, a ruler of the synagogue, 
and the daughter of a nameless Gentile woman of 
Syro-Pheenicia. And His brotherhood went beyond 
the bounds of nations. He made the Samaritan 
the hero of His story of neighbourliness ; He praised 
the faith of the Roman centurion; He pointed to 
God’s care of Naaman the Syrian captain, and the 
widow of Zarephath. Jesus might not formulate 
in express terms the doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man. That was not His way. He dealt not in 
notions or abstractions. He rather inspired a 
spirit which sooner or later would burst all the 
swaddling-bands that confined humanity, and which 
expressed itself in the words of him who under- 
stood best the spirit of the Master, ‘Where there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor un- 
circumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free’ 
(Col 34). Ulumination rises from the heart. 

(c) In Him love won also its ultimate triumph, 
viz. over wrong and hate. ‘I say unto you, Love 
your enemies,’ ete. (Mt 5“). That is an ideal which 
thought may win; but it has been fully realized 
only in Him who suffered the contradiction of sin- 
ners with unfailing patience and serenity of heart, 
and who prayed on the cross for those who placed 
Him there, and who reviled Him in His agony, 
‘Father, forgive them: for they know not what 
they do’ (Lk 23%), 

Jesus’ filial relation of love and obedience to the 
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Father and His brotherhood to man reach their 
absolute expression on Calvary. That death was 
no accident, provoked by the invectives against the 
Pharisees ; it was seen afar off as the end of His 
mission. It looks through the sad irony of His 
answer to the Pharisees when they complained of 
the religious light-heartedness of His followers and 
He said, ‘The days will come when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and then shall 
they fast in those days’ (Mk 2”). And as soon as 
the disciples had come to clear faith in Him as the 
Messiah, He began to prepare them for disappoint- 
ment and tribulation and His death. This was the 
inevitable end of the method He had chosen in the 
wilderness, when He renounced all powers of per- 
suasion but that of an appeal to the heart. The 
Kingdom of loving and obedient souls could be 
established only on the perfect sacrifice of love and 
obedience, and Jesus gave Himself absolutely in 
response to that vision of faith. In this sacrifice 
the law of His life, ultimate law for man, declares 
its victory. 

4 As a result of His perfect love and obedience 
the character of Jesus shows certain notes of per- 
fection, qualities in which He is unique and un- 
approachable among men. (1) There was in Him 
the union of the loftiest self-consciousness and the 
utmost sobriety of mind and lowliness of heart. 
‘T am the light of the world’ (Jn 8”); ‘No man 
knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whom 
the Son willeth to reveal him’ (Mt 1177). A self- 
consciousness more than human is in these words. 
And this self-consciousness dominates all His work. 
He brushes aside the teachings of the scribes and 
the traditions of their schools; He speaks to the 
people as one having authority, who is greater than 
Jonah or Solomon (Mt 124! 4), who stands above 
all the Law and the Prophets (Mt 51738 213487), 
He made also the most tremendous claims on men. 
He bade the rich man sell all and follow Him; 
His disciples were to hate wife and family for His 
sake. The experience of failure and the approach 
of the Cross availed nothing to abate these claims. 
At the visit of the Greeks He said that, were He 
lifted up, He would draw all men to Him (Jn 12%) ; 
He told the high priest that He was the Son of God, 
and that he would see the Son of Man sitting on 
the right hand of power and coming in the clouds 
of heaven (Mk 14%), And yet Jesus ever showed 
the utmost sobriety and lowly-mindedness. He 
always prayed humbly and submissively to God 
the Father. The Son did nothing but what He 
learned from the Father (Jn 51%), And in the 
wilderness He recognized that He was to tread 
life’s common way. Savonarola and St. Francis 
might offer to pass through the fire, but Jesus 
expected no guarding or attesting miracle. He 
must not cast Himself from the Temple. He must 
accept all the ordinary conditions of life in His 
work. And He accepted them. Meekly He went 
down the darkening ways, accepting failure and 
disappointment and hatred and shame as the por- 
tion appointed by the Father ; and there is no sign 
of any inward rebellion or amazement. He walked 
humbly before God. 

He was with men also in lowliness and meekness. 
When the Samaritan villagers would not receive 
Him, He restrained His disciples’ indignation and 
went to another village (Lk 9°*-5*) ; He took a place 
in the lower seats in the Pharisee’s house (Lk 147) ; 
He was infinitely approachable by all the outcast 
and needy. Though He proclaimed, when need 
was, His greatness as the Son of God, yet He 
turned aside from personal questions as to whether 
He was the Messiah. His aim was to create in 
men’s hearts faith in God as their Father, and He 
was content to let that faith come to its own 
appreciation of Him and His claims. The man 
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who would not follow Him, but yet wrought cures 
in His name, was not to be rebuked (Mk 98-42) ; and 
any blasphemy against Him personally would be 
forgiven (Mt 12***). His greatness among men 
was the greatness of service. This union of lowly: 
mindedness and loftiest self-consciousness is re- 
flected, as in a mirror, in His parable of the Last 
Judgment. He sees Himself attended by all the 
holy angels, and seated on the throne of glory to 
judge men. But there His royal robe is the self- 
forgetting humility of love. For there no wrongs 
done to Himself are thought of, no disbelief in His 
claims, no offence against His majesty: it is the 
helpless and the suffering forgotten by their 
brethren who fill His mind. His glory vanishes 
within the light of love. 

(2) Jesus faced the sorrow and sin of the world, 
and yielded nothing of His faith and joy. It has 
been said that He was a man of melancholy, one 
who never laughed, one marked and scored by the 
world’s evil, grown old before His time. That is 
an @ priori interpretation of His character. In the 
Gospels it is the note of joy that strikes us. 
Jesus Himself says to the complaining Pharisees, 
‘Can the children of the bridechamber fast while the 
bridegroom is with them?’ The joy of the bride- 
groom was in His heart. His life then was empty 
of all the things in whose abundance the world 
thinks that man’s life consists. But the sources of 
happiness are all within. And Jesus’ joy reveals 
His victory over the tyranny of things. He was 
rich inwardly. That arose from His cheerful faith 
‘that all which we behold is full of blessings.’ 
This world, to His vision, was God’s world. It is 
He who clothes the lily with beauty, and feeds the 
ravens, and knows when a sparrow falls to the 
ground, and numbers the hairs of His children’s 
heads. And He had faithin man. He saw in the 
Temple’s outcast children marks of good. They 
could love much: the authentic Divine seal was 
still on their hearts. Such an outlook brings riches 
of interest and joy to the whole nature. 

But how did that faith and that joy fare in their 
encounter with the world’s sin and sorrow? It was 
tried to the uttermost. Jesus met with all the 
sorrows of life in others’ experience, which His 
sympathy made real to Him, if not in His own. 

e met the world’s sin; He had to endure the dis- 
belief of His brethren and the forsaking of His 
followers; He was led to see the very throne of 
Satan in the Ey peri of religious men, and in the 
cruelty and inhuman pride of earth’s saints. But 
that did not touch the inward joy and peace of His 
faith. As He went up to Jerusalem, where alone 
the blood of the prophets was shed, there was a 
glory in His face which held His followers awed 
and silent (Mk 104), It was the inward rapture 
of a heart that saw, beyond the darkness, light ; 
beyond the hatreds and crimes of men, the love of 
the Father turning sin to blessed account. It is 
true that Jesus’ latest words are words of judgment. 
That could not but be; for the days of Judah’s 
visitation were hurrying by, and the truth which 
the hour revealed must be spoken. The shadow of 
Israel's rejection is over them. But peace, ‘sub- 
sisting at the heart of endless agitation,’ was His. 
It is.present everywhere in His last discourse in 
the Upper Room (Jn 1371-176), A sober colouring as 
of even is there; but it speaks quiet assurance of 
victory. ‘Be of good cheer: I have overcome the 
world.’ That is its note. Peace breathes through 
it, peace ‘whose other names are rapture, power, 
clear sight, and love.’ Only twice during that 
night was this peace greatly disturbed : in Gethsem- 
ane when He prayed, ‘ Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass trom me’ (Mt 26°) ; and on the cross 
when the ery burst from Him, ‘My God, my God, 
why hast he forsaken me?’ (27%). These are’ 
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mysteries where we pass beyond mere moral ques- 
tions into the theology of the sin-bearing. Could 
such an unique spirit pass through such an ex- 
perience without striking notes too profound and 
strange for our conceiving? But only for a brief 
space rested His soul within the shadow. There 
was peace in His heart after Gethsemane, when 
Judas came, and when He stood before Caiaphas 
and Pilate, which made Him the Lord of all that 
evil night. . And there was peace on the cross, that 
throne of love and obedience; peace before the 
darkness, when pony for others filled His 
heart, and He prayed for those who slew Him 
knowing not what they did, and comforted the 
repentant thief, and gave His mother into His 
loved disciple’s care; peace after the darkness, 
when He surveyed His work, and seeing it finished 
thus in sacrificial death, commended His soul to 
the Father, whose will He was obeying. There 
is the perfection of Jesus’ victory over the world. 
He yielded no hostages of joy or faith. He con- 
fronted the world’s sin, the very darkness of evil 
where God seemed not to be, and He remained 
with inward glory crowned, His soul full of the 
joy and peace of the vision that He and all His lay 
in the bosom of the Father. 
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PERFECTION (HuMAN).—Perfection is one of 
those ‘terms which, however they may have been 
perverted to the purposes of fanaticism, are not 
only scriptural, but of too frequent occurrence in 
Scripture to be overlooked or passed by in silence’ 
(Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, xli. c.). In the 
Sermon on the Mount the second grand division 
of the thought culminates in the command, ‘Ye 
therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is perfect’ (Mt 5%). The yack in this sentence is a 
future indicative, but pr¢.ctically all scholars agree 
that it has the force of an imperative (Meyer, 
Holtzmann, Dods, Weiss, Votaw, etc.). As a com- 
mand of our Lord, this saying clearly sets before 
His disciples the possilility and the necessity of 
their perfection in conluct and character; and it 
becomes of supreme importance to know what the 
adjective réXevos, ‘perfect,’ here means. It cannot 
stand for absolute perfection, which is defined as 
‘entire freedom from defect, blemish, weakness, or 
liability to err or fail’ (Century Dictionary). Such 
ada is clearly incompatible with finite being. 

very man must confess that he falls far short of 
this glory ; it belongs to God alone. The NT has 
little to say about this absolute perfection of God. 
It is everywhere assumed, but the word ‘ perfection’ 
does not occur in any direct statement of it any- 
where. When we are told here that the Father is 
perfect, we know that His absolute perfection is 
not in view, since the Master says that men may 
and must attain unto a like perfection. The. con- 
text must determine the meaning of the word in 
this command. 

The first portion of the Sermon on the Mount 
sets forth the character of the citizens in the new 
Kingdom which Jesus preached (vy.*16), The 
Beatitudes are pronounced upon those who meet 


the conditions for seeing God and becoming the 
sons of God. Since those who see God become like 
Him (1 Jn 3*), and the sons of God are to be like the 
Father who is in heaven (Mt 5%), the character 
pictured in the Beatitudes is one of God-likeness 
(vv.514), 


The influence of such character is next 


presented under the figures of the salt which pre- 
serves and the lamp which illuminates. The pre- 
serving and enlightening work of the Heavenly 
Father is to be manifest in the lives of His sons. 
Their works are to parallel His. They are to 
reproduce and represent Him. He is glorified in 
the good works of His children, because their 
works are like His own (vv.*»), Like Him in 
character and conduct, what will be the law of 
their life? That question is answered in the 
second great division of the Sermon. It will not 
be any code of external regulations. The Father 
is governed by nothing of that sort. He is a law 
unto Himself. His conduct is the spontaneous 
outcome of His own being. Even so the life of 
His children will not be measured by the standard 
of any written code, but by the unwritten law of a 
heart in perfect sympathy with the will of God 
(vv.17-4), This law of the highest and purest 
possible motive will preclude not only the external 
act of murder, but the cherishing of anger against 
a brother (vv.?!-°6), It will render impossible 
not only adulterous acts but impure meditations 
(vv.27-82), It will render oaths unnecessary (vv.*?*7). 
It will counsel the surrender of rights in the main- 
tenance of peace (vv.*84), It will demand the 
constant exercise of love towards enemies as well 
as friends, towards Gentiles as well as Jews, to- 
wards the just and the unjust alike (vv.4*8). This 
law of the inner life in harmony with the Father’s 
will is in no danger of coming into conflict with 
any righteous system of legal regulations, and least 
of all with the Law of God as revealed in the OT. 
It will not destroy this Law, but fulfil it in a right- 
eousness far exceeding that which any mere legal- 
ists can maintain (vv.!7°). It will lift the life 
above the plane of morality into the realm of 
genuine religion, in which the thoughts and the 
afiections will be as pure as the outward conduct is 
righteous. As all the Father’s acts are the proof 
that His thoughts towards us are of good and of 
good alone, so all His children’s deeds will evi- 
dence their desire for the universal good ; and they 
will be blessed as the Father is blessed, and active 
for the good of all as the Father is active for the 
good of all, and their motives will be as single and 
pure as the motives of the Father Himself. In such 
case, said the Master, ye shall be perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.’ The statement is a 
culminating summary of all that the Master has 
said up to this point. The citizens of the Kingdom 
are to be the sons of God. The sons of God are 
to be like God. The children are to be like their 
Father in their character and their conduct and the 
law of their life. In love to all and in doing good 
to all they give the clearest and the most indubit- 
able proof of their likeness to Him. In this their 
perfection consists. In this the end of their being 
is reached, 

The root idea in the adjective 7éAevos, ‘ perfect,’ 
is that of rédos, the ‘end.’ The perfect man is the 
man who has reached the end designed in his 
creation, the man who represents the ideal set 
before his own being. The Father may be said to 
be perfect, as completely and constantly realizing 
the end of His own being. God is love (1 Jn 4°). 
His providence is the continuously perfect manifes- 
tation of His love (Mt 5%). Jesus commands His 
disciples to be perfect in the continuous mainten- 
ance and manifestation of the spirit of love. They 
must love the Lord their God with all their heart, 
and with all their soul, and with all their mind; 
and they must love their neighbour as themselves. 
On these two commandments hung the whole Law 
and the Prophets (Mt 22°7-4°), He who kept these 
two commandments was perfectly obedient. He 
met the whole requirement of loyal service. He 
realized the end for which he was created. 
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To many persons ‘counsels of perfection’ are 
synonymous with ‘demands of the impossible.’ A 
large part of the difficulty in such minds is relieved, 
however, when the Master’s limitation to perfec- 
tion in love and loving service is made. This is 
seen at once to be compatible with imperfections 
of other sorts. The child may love his father per- 
fectly, though he be weak in body and immature 
in mind. Absolute perfection belongs to God, and 
is demanded of no one of His creatures. Perfec- 
tion in love God shares with man. He asks man 
to love Him with undivided loyalty and affection, 
and to prove his love to God in the service of his 
fellow-man. 

LireraturgE.—Channing, The Perfect Life ; Ritschl, Chr. Doct. 
of Justification, 646; D. Steele, Love Enthroned; J. Mudge, 
Growth in Holiness toward Perfection; P. T. Forsyth, Chr. 
Perfection; H. C. G. Moule, Thoughts on Chr. Sanctity ; Alvah 
Hovey, The Higher Chr. Life; O. A. Curtis, The Chr. Faith 
(1905), 371; F. W. Robertson, Serm. 3rd ser. 143; J. R. Illing- 
worth, Univ. and Cath. Serm.1; N. Smyth, Chr. Ethics, 108; 
G. Matheson, Landmarks of NT Morality, 250; J. Iverach, 
The Other Side of Greatness, 186; Hapos. 4th ser. ix. (1894) 319, 
5th ser. v. (1897) 30, 134, 211, 6th ser. iii. (1901) 73. 

D. A. HAYES. 

PERPLEXITY.—The word ‘perplexity’ (dzopia) 
occurs but once in the NT (Lk 21”), in that reminis- 
cence of Daniel which foretells the day of terrors 
that shall usher in the presence of the Son of Man. 
But the idea has remarkable associations with 
Christ in the Gospels. Not only is perplexity dis- 
cernible in His own experience, but He was then 
(as now) a frequent cause of it in others. His 
powers, and the amazing insight of His wisdom, 
were a continual occasion of astonishment to the 
mere onlookers (Mt 13°45, cf. Lk 4”). To explain 
His exorcisms, the Pharisees were driven to the 
confusing theory of demoniac possession (Mt 9%4|| 1274, 
Mk 3”, Lk 11). His diseiplas would listen to His 
unconventional judgments with blank perplexity. 
Had He not, for example, taught them the blessed- 
ness of charity, and the law of love for one’s neigh- 
bour? What, then, could they make of His defence 
of ‘this waste’ of a box of precious ointment 
(Mt 26°|| Jn 124)? It was hard for a disciple to 
understand why He should resist an opportunity 
of helping the poor: men are slow to learn the 
value of a rightful surrender of our most beautiful 
and treasured possessions for the purpose of rever- 
ence only. Nota little of the disciples’ perplexity 
arose from their own materialistic preconceptions. 
When Jesus used the language of parable or meta- 
phor, they made no attempt to reach the deeper 
and more spiritual meaning—as when He spoke of 
the Sower (Mk 4}8|| Lk 8%), or of the ‘leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees’ (Mt 16°-!?|| Lk 12!). Once 
the awful terror which is sometimes the accom- 
paniment of perplexity seized them—when Jesus 
spoke with such dread certainty of the presence 
of one among them who was ready to give Him 
Me and they ‘looked one on another, doubting of 
whom he spake’ (Jn 13”). Yet, while Christ per- 

lexed others, especially those who knew Him 
east, they seemed powerless to Ee Him. 
Perfect obedience to the will of God in all things 
left no room for that flickering of faith which blurs 
the answer or the gospel of so many teachers. 
When questioners deliberately attempted to puzzle 
Him, He unravelled their tangles with instinctive 
ease (Mt 9°|| Mk 2°, Lk 5%; Mt 124|| Mk 276, Lk 63). 
Sometimes in a phrase He re-tied the knot into 
a problem which they were unable to resolve, as 
when they asked by what authority He did these 
things (Mt 21?7|| Mk 11%, Lk 202), or in the question 
of the tribute money being paid to Cesar (Mt 22?! 
|| Mk 12?7, Lk 205), or the casuistry of the woman 
with the seven husbands (Mt 22° || Mk 12”, Lk 20%), 
The pain of perplexity seems to have come to Jesus 
only towards the end of His life on earth, and then 
it was more from within than from without. In those 
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closing days the burden of His mission, and all that 
it would entail in the far future of the world, seemed 
to weigh heavily upon Him. Near at hand He felt 
the weakness of His disciples’ loyalty, and was 
especially ‘troubled in the spirit’ about Judas (Jn 
13?!), As He looked forward into the days to come, 
there fell upon Him the knowledge al divisions, 
feuds, persecutions that would arise in His name 
‘to incarnadine the world.’ He was face to face 
with the baptism of all leadership: it would be His 
to kindle the flaming passions of men, Prince of 
Peace as He is (Lk 127), Is it any wonder that 
on the threshold of such a task He should be dis- 
tressed, perplexed (cvvéxouar, RVm ‘ pained’)? He 
is moved to hesitate: at least the temptation arises 
when He feels spiritual perplexity (Jn 12”). And 
in Gethsemane the overstrained humanity utters 
the ery of longing for escape — ‘Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass away from me: never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt’ (Mt 26°). 
In that last sentence He reveals to us the key of 
deliverance from all cankering perplexity, all that 
uncertainty which confuses and enervates the will. 
He shows the world the supremacy of a will re- 
signed toGod. It is-the truism of the choice—‘ No 
man can serve two masters: . . . Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon’ (Mt 6*4|| Lk 16"). Try to serve 
both, and you have strife and confusion within and 
around : life becomes a war of irreconcilable ideals. 
But bend all thoughts, desires, will, towards God ; 
learn the worth of Christ’s word, ‘ Be not anxious’ 
as to food, life, raiment, and the rest, ‘for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye haye need of 
these things’ (Mt 67-3 || Lk 1272), There are no 
more troubled hearts and perplexed wills for those 
who rest in God and live in Christ (Jn 14*), for to 
them the prayer, ‘Thy will be done’ (Mt 61), finds 
its invariable answer in a sublime and heavenly 
peace. See also artt. AMAZEMENT, DouBT. 
EDGAR DAPLYN. 

PERSECUTION.—(1) Christ foresaw that per- 
secution would be His inevitable lot and that of 
His true followers. Repeatedly He foretold the 
main incidents of His Passion (Mt 1672 172% 2 
2018: 19 962, Mk 831 931 1082-84), (2) Christ also fore- 
warned His disciples that they too must suffer perse- 
cution (Mt 249, Mk 427 10, Lk 1149211216, Jn 162-4 93), 
(3) Persecution was the test of true discipleship. 
It was mentioned in the parable of the Sower as 
the cause of defection among superficial believers 
(Mk 417, Mt 1371). (4) It was the sure means of 
gaining a blessing, and as such is particularly 
referred to in the Beatitudes (Mt 51°12). 

The methods of persecution adopted against 
Christ and His immediate followers were such 
as contempt and disparagement (Jn 8%); ascrip- 
tion of Christ’s miracles to the power of the Evil 
One (Mt 12%) ; expulsion of those believing on Him 
from the synagogue (Jn 9 *4); attempts to entrap 
Him in His words (Mt 22%, Jn 8°); questioning 
His authority (Mk 11%, Mt 21°) ; (after the failure 
of the former) illegal arrest and the heaping of 
every kind of insult upon the Prisoner, who was 
entitled to protection from the authorities until 
the authorized penalty was laid upon Him (Mt 
26°". and parallels). See also art. NAME, p. 217°. 

It was the fear of persecution that drove the 
disciples to forsake their Master at the hour of 
His arrest (Mt 26° and parallels). 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

PERSON OF CHRIST.—See Divinity, HUMAN- 
ITY, INCARNATION, SON OF GOD, SON oF MAN, ete. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE.—See CHRIST IN 
ART, vol. i. p. 314f. 


PERSONALITY.—41. Definition and analysis.— 
Personality is the substance and summary of a 
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man’s qualities, or rather it is the man himself, 
discovered in the last analysis and in the highest 
category of being short of God. Indeed, ‘com- 
plete personality can be in God only, while to man 
ean belong but a weak and faint copy thereof’ 
(Lotze, Outlines, p. 72). The truth is that through 
the limitations of bodily existence there are mental 
and moral workings which do not at once cross the 
threshold of consciousness, but may at any time 
surprise the soul, as in the flash of genius or the 
turn of conversion. But personality implies a grip 
of these things as our own. We know that we 
exist when self is revealed to us over against 
the world. There the self-conscious life begins. 
But it is not until God is revealed over against 
both self and the world that personality is fully 
exercised. The recognition of a moral author- 
ity is the touchstone of the self-determined life. 
Thus, for popular purposes, personality may be 
expressed in terms of character. ‘It is made 
up, says F. W. Robertson, ‘of three attributes 
—consciousness, character, and will.’ In other 
words, it is the power of self-assertion on lines 
of character. But, philosophically speaking, the 
two chief factors in personality, in so far as it 
can be analyzed, are self-consciousness and _ self- 
determination, the contents of which it will be 
necessary to examine. Put briefly, self-conscious- 
ness is the soul’s utterance ‘Il am’; self-determina- 
tion is the soul’s assertion ‘I will.’ 

(1) Self-consciousness is the soul’s utterance ‘I 
am.’ (a) I am myself and nobody else (cf. Jn 9° 
éy elu). Almost the first sense of personality is 
that it speaks from behind closed doors. It can 
look out on others, but they cannot enter un- 
invited to share its life. This point is brought 
out in Holman Hunt’s famous picture ‘The Light 
of the World,’ in which the door has no handle 
outside. ‘Each self is a unique existence, which 
is perfectly impervious to other selves—impervious 
in a fashion of which the impenetrability of matter 
is a faint analogue’ (Seth, Hegelianism and Per- 
sonality, p. 216). (6) lam myself amid the varied 
functions of my being. Spinoza based personality 
on the intellect, Schleiermacher on the feeling, 
Schopenhauer on the will. But personality subtly 
underlies thinking, feeling, and willing. They 
are only modes of the soul’s self-expression. They 
are unified in the intuition ‘Iam.’ In Jn 6” there 
is an illustrative use of éyé elu, when Jesus assured 
the disciples of His personal identity behind an 
unfamiliar appearance. (c) I am myself in a 
continuity of experience. In all movement of 
time and change of circumstances the soul still 
knows itself as the same. We cannot get rid of 
our own past ; it is with us still. And no sceptical 

hilosophy can dissolve this elemental fact. There 
is a corresponding sense of éyé eiu in Jn 88, where 
Jesus says, ‘Before Abraham was, I am,’ and 
reveals the wonderful secret of His self-conscious- 
ness.—These modes of the soul’s utterance ‘I am’ 
enter into the basis of our understanding, on which 
is erected that faculty of the soul called reason, 
by which we cognize and construe the world. 
But the soul must be considered not only in this 
static, but also in its dynamic aspect, in its— 

(2) Self-determination, which is the soul’s asser- 
tion ‘I will.’ The soul selects and pursues its 
own ends at the bidding of its own desires. It 
has music of its own to beat out, by appreciating 
and appa rrating objects in its own environment. 
The whole range of enjoyment in the pursuit of 
happiness on the one hand, and of endurance in 
the path of duty on the other, rests on the use of 
this pa of self-determination. But that which 
moralizes the human will is that it responds to 
two voices—(a) ‘I can.’ The sense of liberty 


therein expressed is an essential element of per- 


sonality, and through the intuition of the soul it 
has held its own as an assertion of free will in 
spite of the affirmations of reason respecting the 
will of God (in theology) or the laws of nature 
(in science). Our moral sense is strictly bound 
up with this assertion of the soul, without which 
there can be neither merit, ner. blame, nor any 
accountability. It is this which binds up our 
being with that of God. 
‘So near is glory to our dust, 
So nigh is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘‘Thou must,” 
The youth replies, ‘“‘I can.”’ (Emerson). 

(5) ‘I must.’ Not, however, until ‘I will’ is con- 
summated in ‘I must’ is the height of personality 
reached, for its liberty of will is given for the sake 
of its voluntary obedience. When the personality 
has found its master, its resources are all enlisted 
on the side of self-determination, especially when 
for love’s sake we lose ourselves. In other words, 
the highest outgoing and incoming of personality 
in self-determination is in the exercise of love. 

‘Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 

with might, 


Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music 
out of sight.’ 


2. Christ’s influence on the conception of per- 
sonality.—The full extension of the possibilities of 
personality is due to Jesus Christ. € opened up 
new vistas for the soul’s self-consciousness by re- 
vealing the inherent but hitherto hidden natures of 
God, the world, and the soul, whereby the value of 
the personality has been infinitely enhanced ; and 
higher ways for the soul’s self-determination b 
bringing the gift of the Holy Spirit, in the strengt 
of which the soul overcomes the world, submits to 
God, and thus realizes itself. This is what the 
world was waitingfor. Prof. Bigg (The Church and 
Roman Empire) shows that the Eastern religions 
of Isis and Mithras were being welcomed because 
by their virtual monotheism and their proffer of 
peace and happiness they seemed to meet the needs 
of the newly discovered personality. Christ did 
this completely. He supplied the key of know- 
ledge to self-consciousness and the nerve of power 
to self-determination. Henceforth the soul is a 
possibility to be realized through knowledge in 
obedience. These are the two factors of faith, for 
‘faith is at once a vision and an allegiance’ (Hort). 
Prior to Christ, and still apart from Him, the con- 
ception of the world has largely absorbed both the 
notion of God (in Polytheism, Pantheism, and 
Fatalism), and that of the soul (in Naturalism 
and Materialism). But through Christ, God and 
man draw out apart from the world, apart from 
each other too (sin being the ‘sunderer’); and yet 
more truly close to each other, under the common 
conception of personality in which both share as 
distinguished from the world. Ilingworth has put 
the whole point finely at the end of his 5th Bamp- 
ton Lecture: ‘As reason qualifies and conditions 
our whole animal nature by its presence, so that 
we are never merely animals, spirituality also per- 
meates and modifies all that we call our natural 
faculties; and our personality itself is, in this 
sense, as truly supernatural as the Divine Person 
in whom alone it finds its home.’ 

‘God... soul... the only facts for me. 
Prove them facts? That they o’erpass my power of proving 
Proves them such.’ (R. Browning, La Saisiaz). 
Through Christ man has learned to read God and 
himself as being gathered under the same cate- 
gories, perfect and infinite in the one, derivative 
and fettered in the other. But that is only the 
intellectual aspect of what we owe Him. And, as 
Martensen has said (Dogmatics, p. 154), ‘ No intel- 
lectual creation can ever be perfected by dint of a 
mere psychological possibility; it must first be 
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‘fractified and awakened by a higher inspiration.’ 
-Christ has shown us the way to the consummation 
-of our personality in the voluntary and glad sur- 
render to God and in fellowship with Him through 
the Holy Spirit (1 Jn 1°), so that we learn to say— 

‘Our wills are ours, we know not how: 

Our wills are ours to make them Thine.’ 

There is such an utter absence of the language 
of the schools in the speech of Christ, that one 
might be tempted to think that He made no con- 
tribution to the subject of personality. And it is 
true He was no philosopher in the accepted sense 
of the term. But He gave philosophy a new 
-world to discover. He roused and satisfied ex- 
~periences of the soul which at length called into 
‘being a new terminology. The fact that the 
analysis of personality first went to the depths in 
Paul’s Epistles, argues that the first perfect ex- 
position of personality was in Paul’s Master. For 
a thing must be before it is thought upon. Where 
even Plato and Aristotle had groped blindly because 
they had no true conception of personality, Christ 
moved with perfect assurance. What was hidden 
from them, ‘the wise and prudent,’ was all in all 
‘to Him. It might truly be said that personality 
is the pivot of the gospel. ‘The gospel was in the 
highest and most perfect sense a personal religion’ 
(Bousset, Jesus, p. 164). It does not move in the 
regions of mere intellect or will or feeling, nor 
even in the field of their joint exercise. It moves 
throughout in the region of the man himself, in his 
‘self-consciousness and self-determination, and finds 
its highest expression in the Divine passion for the 
soul and the human hunger for God. Christ did 
not coin terms, and yet there is what may be 
called with Rothe, a ‘language of the Holy Ghost.’ 
‘His psychological expressions do not travel beyond 
the accepted antitheses of soul and body, flesh and 
spirit, using the first to express simply the two 
elements in man’s nature (Mt 103), and the second 
to emphasize their distinction in origin (Jn 3°) and 
divergence in character (Mk 14%). Indeed, Jesus 
did not make use of the psychology available in 
His own day, @.g. waxdpios of od Karéyrw 4 Wuxn 
avTou (Sir 14°), which is a plain reference to con- 
science. 

Although the word ‘ spirit’ (zvei«) is reserved in the Gospels 
chiefly for super- or sub-human agencies, it is also used indiffer- 
ently as a synonym for Wux% or ‘soul,’ to express the region of 
the inner life where the feelings especially have full play. In 
fourteen instances of such a kind, zvevux occurs seven times (five 
times in reference to Jesus), and ~uy% also seven times (in 
reference to Jesus only twice). (With Paul, however, these two 
words fall apart in psychological connotation). The favourite 
word of the Evangelists, and presumably of Jesus Himself, is 
xxzpdia, Which is not only the region of the feelings, but the seat 
of the will (4:ayu«) and of the thoughts 3:zrcz:70.). In fact, 
throughout the Bible it means the organ of the personality 
(cf. Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Psychology’). 1t is, by the way, sug- 
gestive of the moral emphasis of Christ’s teaching that He 
never uses vous, dicvoim, coveots or their correlatives. But, while 
Jesus employed terms simply in their popular connotation, He 
sometimes transfused them with His own transcendental con- 
ceptions, and then they stand in excess of light. Thus, ‘If 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light’ (Mt 
622); ‘Whosoever will save his life (uxy%) shall lose it’ (1625) ; 
‘Blessed are your eyes, for they see’ (1316); ‘The things that 
proceed out of a man defile him’ (Mk 720); ‘ He that believeth 
on me, out of his belly (xo:A/x) shall flow rivers of living water’ 
(In 733), 

But Christ’s exposition of personality was not 
vocal, but vital. It was essentially the realm in 
which He lived, moved, and had His being: it was 
the true life to which He invited the careworn 
and heavy laden, and those who were entangled in 
their material and worldly environment. Secure 
in the possession of His own personality, His self- 
consciousness being at one with God, His self- 
determination being merged in the will of God, 
He could affirm, ‘The prince of this world cometh, 
and hath nothing in me’ (Jn 14°); ‘I am in the 
Father and the Father in me’ (14); ‘I do always 
the things that please him’ (8”). That personality 
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-is the pivot of the gospel which Jesus lived and 


taught may be illustrated in detail. 
(1) The personal tenyptation of Jesus is given as 

the record of a unique struggle within the chambers 

of personality. It was associated with that en- 


-hancing of His self-consciousness which was repre- 


sented by the descent of the Spirit as that of a 
dove, and the hearing of a voice, ‘Thou art my be- 
loved Son’ (Mk 12). The jirs¢ temptation was over- 
come by His affirmation that the soul is infinitely 
more precious than the natural life, and that there 
is eternal provision for it im communion with the 
Father (Mt 44). As Christ said afterwards to His 
disciples, ‘I have food to eat that ye know not of’ 
(Jn 4”). The second temptation was resisted on the 
ground that man has the responsibility of cherishing 
his life and using it wisely, as the vehicle of a God- 
given personality. To depend on the aid of angels 
would be an act of presumption (Mt 4%). God has 
chosen that they should minister only when per- 
sonality has achieved its proper work (Mk 1"), or 
before personality is permitted to begin it (Mt 
18”), A true man scorns the aid of impersonal 
forces when affairs of the soul are at stake (26%). 
The third temptation was met in the confidence 
that personality is of itself worth more than all 
the world. It may subject itself only to God (41), 
by whose gentleness it is made great; for it is 
meant to be king of all, but not through the 
acknowledgment of Satan (cf. 1 Co 378). So Jesus 
taught elsewhere, ‘What shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’; but ‘The meek shall inherit the earth’ 
(Mk 8%, Mt 5°). 

(2) The public teaching of Christ never moved 
far from the personal character of true religion. 
(a) The Kingdom of heaven is essentially the realm 
of personality. It thus calls for no less an analogy 
than a new birth, and the breath of the Spirit (Jn 
37-8), Its boundaries are specifically in character, 
for it is inherited by such as are poor in spirit, 
pure in heart, and peaceable in will (Mt 5* ® %), 
and those who revert to the attitude of children 
(18%). Deeds of themselves, however zealously 
pee are outside this realm (77%), for a 
house may be swept and garnished, yet vacant 
for evil spirits (12%). But even our words will 
witness against us, for out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh (12%). The approach 
of this Kingdom, therefore, is a call to repentance 
(Mk 15): its entry involves the ‘binding of the 
strong man’ (Mt 12”); and its extension needs 
such a personal influence as the word or the gospel 
incorporated in the lives of the disciples (51%). 
(6) The inner righteousness is only another way 
of stating that in true religion the personality 
must come to its own, as the character of fruit is 
fixed by the tree on which it grows (77). Nothing 
done by rote or for show is worthy of the soul’s 
approach to its God (6'§). The only genuine 
worship is in spirit and in truth (Jn 4), in the 
consciousness that the best things may be asked for 
from a Father (Mt 71), who in turn expects the 
inward attitude of a believing (6%), lowly (Lk 
18"), and forgiving heart (Mt 6”). ‘The only de- 
filing thing in life is the effluence of a man’s per- 
sonality (Mk 72), The only unforgivable sin is 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, which is essentially 
a sin against one’s own personality (Mt 1271). And 
behind Christ’s teaching were His miracles of 
mercy, which were sacramental of this rescue of 
personality from its fetters (Mk 2°*, Lk 131%), In 
short, with Christ, religion is positive because it is 
spiritual. Saintliness is not by contraction, but by 
expansion. Keeping the Law is acting the Good 
Samaritan. In a word, religion is raised to per- 
sonality-power. 

(3) The private training of Christ was always and 
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wholly exerted on the personality of His disciples. 
t 


-of this wonderful change (Mt 107*:), 


of his true 


He lett behind Him no documents, nor any organi- 
zation, only men who knew whom they believed 
(2'Ti 1!"). He was satisfied, therefore, that they 
should be with Him (Mk 3%), sure that afterwards 


‘they would become ‘fishers of men’ (Mt 4?%), 


‘lambs in the midst of wolves’ (Lk 10%), all be- 
cause of His influence on their character. They 
had nothing else to carry with them but the secret 
This change 
was due to something deeper than even the per- 
sonal magnetism of Jesus. It was due to a re- 
velation at the core of a man’s nature (16!%), 


‘by an organ of personality undiscovered by the 


wise (11), and unappreciated by the rich (19%). 
The Church rests on the confession of a convinced 


‘personality (161%), in whom it has pleased God to 


reveal His Son (16!”, cf. Gal 1), And this reve- 
lation provides the clue to spiritual truth and the 
criterion of religious authority (Mt 10*4* 23°, Jn 8#f-, 
ct. Lb Co 3°") 1 Ini 2*") [cf. art... AUTHORITY IN 
RELIGION (iii.)]. It is worth while for a disciple 
to ‘lose his life’ in order to gain the hidden life 

ersonality (Mt 16”); and if he finds 
atinblngebloskss to this in his nature, he must act 
with surgical severity (18* °). 

On the other hand, there is an infinite range to 
the possibilities of personality clear to the mind 
of Jesus, but hardly fathomable to ourselves, 
as where He says that to receive a disciple is to 
receive One who is greater than he (10%), and the 
service even of the helpless and forlorn is done to 
Himself (25%, cf. 264). (Is it on this account 
that ‘the least in the kingdom of heaven’ is greater 
than John the great individualist?) Another great 
saying which suggests that we are more than our- 
selves through Christ, is, ‘Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the 


midst of them’ (18°); and yet one more, ‘Lo, I 


am with you all the days’ (28). In such utter- 
ances, which give ample support to Pauline and 
Johannine mysticism, Christ at least suggests that 
personality, when once released, is not bounded by 
the limits of the individual, but is only fulfilled 
when lost in’ ‘union with Himself, as the Spirit of 
all Love. In the words of Dr. Moberly (Atonement 
and Personality, p. 254), ‘Personality is the pos- 
sibility of mirroring God, the faculty of being a 
living reflexion of the very attributes and character 
of the Most High.’ But for the final expression of 
this profound truth we turn to the words of our 
Saviour in His intercessory prayer: ‘I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be perfected into 
one (es &)... that the love wherewith thou 
lovedst me may be in them, and I in them’ (Jn 
1723+ 26), 

3. New factors introduced by Christ.—The way 
in which He directly met the needs of person- 


‘ality was twofold—by a revelation and a reinforce- 


ment. (1) To man’s se/f-consciousness He revealed 
God as our Father, with the full illumination of 
man’s worth, hope, and destiny which this truth 
brings. (2) To man’s self-determination He brought 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, as a power in aid 
(3apax\yros) of the fettered personality. The essen- 
tial conjunction, in the view of the early Church, 
of these two elements of redemption, which are 
ours through Christ, is well illustrated in the 
variant of St. Luke’s recension of the Lord’s Prayer. 
After the acknowledgment of the Fatherhood 
stands the petition, ‘Thy Holy Spirit come upon 
us and cleanse us.’ 

(1) Jesus made the soul aware of its high origin 
and destiny, for the acceptance of the Fatherhood 
of God clears a path through Time and through 
Eternity. The issues of life become of supreme 
account to those who believe in One who lives and 
loves, watches and listens, provides and controls, 


and will at length either welcome or reject. There 
is a place for the least, the last and the lost. The 
angels of the little ones, who have achieved nothing 
and possess nothing, are before the face of the 
Father (Mt 18"). Though uncounted in a nation 
(Lk 19°), though unvalued by society (747), though 
classed with publicans and sinners (15!), a man 
is counted among the Father’s children, and valued 
in the Father’s heart (Mt 12%, Lk 15%f), ‘It 
is not the will of your Father in heaven that 
one of these little ones should perish.’ But the 
greatest hindrance to the full emergence of person- 
ality is not so much the lack of outward respect as 
the loss of self-respect through sin. Self-conscious- 
ness becomes thereby a conscience of slavery, of 
impotence (Ro 7, esp. vv.7"). When St. Paul 
speaks of having been once ‘alive apart from the 
law’ (v.°), he means a non-moral existence, before 
true self-consciousness was born. In the words of 
Schleiermacher, ‘The sinner prior to conversion is 
overlooked, and is not in this respect a person at 
all in the eyes of God. He is a particle of the 
mass, out of which the continued operation of the 
same creative act of God which gave us the Re- 
deemer does, through Him, call him into person- 
ality’ (A. Vaughan, Works, vol. i. p. 87; cf. Aug. 
de Pecc. Or. 36). The process in the experience of 
many is a painfulone. And although for others 
it is gradual and apparently natural, there does 
not seem to be much footing in the NT for those 
whom F. W. Newman designated as the ‘once- 
born’ (ef. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 
p- 80 and Lect. 3 and 4). 
‘Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 


And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’ 


The tying to a dead past cramps the soul’s activities. ‘Now 
was I sorry’ (says Bunyan in Grace Abounding, 87, 88) ‘that 
God had made me a man, for I feared I was a reprobate. . . . 
Yea, I thought it impossible that ever I should attain to such 
goodness of heart, as to thank God that He had made me a man.’ 
Yet, as St. Paul implies in the-above reference, this humiliation 
is the way to the heights of self-consciousness, for ‘guilt is the 
awful guardian of our personal identity’ (Illingworth). Simon 
Peter only half knew himself when he cried to Christ, ‘Depart 
from me: for I am a sinful man, O Lord’ (Lk 58), The lost son 
did not ‘come to himself’ fully until he was at home with his 
father, reconciled. Here we come upon the great doctrine of 
Justification (wh. see), which is St. Paul’s interpretation of the 
Father’s forgiveness in forensic terms. In the experience of the 
justified man, the ‘conscience of sins’ is transmuted into a con- 
sciousness of ‘peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(Ro 5!). ‘Actually and in fact Justification is only accomplished 
by an act of human freedom, an act of the deepest self-con- 
sciousness in man, appropriating the redeeming love of the 
Son of God by the power of awakening and life-giving grace’ 
(Martensen, Dogmatics, p. 391). 

Starting from this point, the revelation of God 
as Father is the means of the enlargement of our 
personality in three ways, through () His forgive- 
ness of us, (6) our imitation of Him, (c) the com- 
munion between Him and us. 

(a) God’s forgiveness, gratefully received, is the 
first stage of man’s moral freedom. It must always 
be a factor in our filial consciousness, but at first it 
may be said to be the only, or at least the chief one. 
Thus it was the message in which Christ first ex- 
pressed the meaning of the Fatherhood (Mk 2°), and 
which He ever delighted to bring to the children 
who felt themselves farthest from home (Lk 15*- *?). 
Their repentance made joy in heaven (157), while 
the Divine forgiveness woke love in their hearts 
(747). For it is the spiritual release that goes to 
the root of our being, and sets free the wholesome 
springs of goodness, long sealed and ignored (18" 


19%). But forgiveness was more than a ‘word of 
grace’: it was a gain for the world at the cost of 


Calvary (Mt 2678). And that cost was ultimately 
met out of the treasuries of the Father’s heart, 
‘who so loved the world that he gave his only- 
begotten Son’ (Jn 318, ef. Ro 8%). Forgiveness 1n 
the name of Christ is thus the measure of the 
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estimate in which our personality is held in the 
sight of God. 

(6) Our imitation of God.—Sonship, being ours 
potentially through forgiveness, becomes ours actu- 
ally through imitation. If one may venture to say 
so, without seeming to undervalue the continuity of 
grace, in forgiveness God pays our debts, in order 
that in imitation we may pay our way. We are 
‘made nigh’ (Eph 2"), that we may grow like our 
Father who is in heaven. Having ‘received the 
adoption of sons’ (Ro 8%, Gal 4°), we are to become 
‘imitators of God as dear children’ (Eph 5'). ‘Even 
as God (or the Lord) forgave you, so also do ye’ (Col 
313), For the standard of our new nature is nothing 
less than xara Oedy (Eph 4%4). This connexion of 
thought is as clear in John as in Paul. ‘ Herein 
is love . . . that God loved us, and sent his Son. 
. . . Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought to love 
one another . . . because as he is, even so are we 
in this world’ (1 Jn 427!-17), These words point 
to their original in the teaching of Christ, who bade 
us give ‘mind, heart, will, and strength’ to this 
holy task (Mt 22°’). To ‘be perfect, as our Father 
in heaven is perfect’ (5%), to forgive as He forgives 
(6! 18%), to make peace and love our enemies that 
we may prove ourselves His sons (5%), is the 
Christian standard of conduct, and the final chal- 
lenge to our personality. 

(c) Communion between God and man.—If per- 
sonality finds its release in the forgiveness, its 
scope in the imitation, of God, it finds its fulfil- 
ment in communion with Him. ‘Religion is 
nothing if it is not the vital act by which the 
whole spirit seeks to save itself by attaching itself 
to its principle. This act is prayer’ (Sabatier, 
Philosophy of Religion, p. 28). But prayer, to be 
real and effectual, must rest on faith in the Father 
revealed by Jesus Christ. ‘He who makes prayer 
simply a way to reach God “‘ invents a god for him- 
self, and one that does not hear.” . . . There can 
be no true worship unless we come through Christ 
into the relation of children towards God’ (Luther, 
quoted by Herrmann, Communion with God, p. 244). 
This is the prayer that is surely answered by God 
(Lk 11%8, Jn 157), the worship that is in spirit and 
in truth, which He Himself both inspires and seeks 
after (Jn 44, Ro 8°27), This is praying after 
the manner of the Lord’s Prayer, when ‘the storm 
of desire dies away into stillness before God.’ Yet 
‘whatever really so burdens the soul as to threaten 
its peace is to be brought before God in prayer, 
with the confidence that the Father’s love under- 
stands even our anxious clinging to earthly things’ 
(Herrmann, p. 247). There is no higher employ- 
ment of the powers of personality than real (Mt 
6° 6), believing (Mk 11”), conseerased (Jn 147), 
persistent (Lk 18!) prayer, from a forgiving heart 
(Mk 115), when it throws itself without reserve 
upon the loving will of the Father (Mt 26% 4), 
Such prayer is far more than an act: it invests all 
the outgoings and incomings of life with the sacred 
sense that the Father is ‘ over all, through all, and 
in all’ (Eph 4°). Thus prayer has ‘a natural effect 
in spiritualizing and elevating the soul. A man is 
no longer what he was before. Gradually—imper- 
ceptibly to himself—he has imbibed a new set of 
ideas, and become imbued with fresh principles. 
He is as one coming from kings’ courts, with a 
grace, a delicacy, a dignity, a propriety, a justness 
of thought and taste, a clearness and firmness of 
principle, all his own’ (J. H. Newman). Resting 
on life eternal as a principle, a man cannot sink 
into being the mere plaything of events, a puppet 
in his environment. Christ has invited him to 
ascend a higher storey of his being, whence he can 
see the hosts of God beyond the encircling enemy. 
‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy.’ And the 
fulfilment of that truth is when the saint, with 


the heart of a little child, endures as seeing Him 
who is invisible. 

On these three steps of heightened self-conscious. 
ness — forgiveness, imitation, and communion — 
stands the temple of immortality for the soul. 

(2) Jesus made the soul capable of attaining its 
high destiny (in correspondence with its Divine 
origin) by the gift of the Holy Spirit. This was 
the one great object of His saving ministry besides 
revealing the Father. It is not that there was no 
Holy Spirit except for the ministry of Jesus Christ. 
The Holy Spirit, we must believe, was as truly at 
the centre and circumference of the universe as 
the Father Himself. But none the less, for the 
purposes of human personality, the Fatherhood 
and Spirit of God were alike the creation of Jesus 
Christ. On these twin pillars His Kingdom of the 
redeemed is founded ; Justification being the result 
of the Father’s relation to personality, and Sancti- 
fication being the effect of the Spirit’s influence on 
personality : both being secured through faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It were of little use to 
heighten the soul’s self -consciousness without 
increasing its powers of self-determination. The 
knowledge that God is our Father, with all it 
implies, must be completed by our receiving the 
‘spirit of adoption’ whereby we cry ‘ Abba, 
Father’ (Ro 8), and the ‘power to become sons 
of God’ (Jn 1%). The connexion between this 
Spirit of God and our spirits is too subtle for our 
analysis. ‘In the ephemeral and empirical Me, 
there is a mysterious Guest, greater than the Me, 
and to which the Me instinctively addresses its 
prayer and its trust’ (Sabatier, Religions of Au- 
thority, p. 318). But there can be no doubt (and 
this is the meaning of Ro 8) that the result is an 
enhancing of the soul’s power to realize itself in 
respect of character which is the real realm of per- 
sonality. In other words, the Holy Spirit is pre- 
eminently the mainspring of the life inspired by 
Christ (vis vicaria, Tertullian), not, however, as 
substitute for the will, but as its partner and 
prompter (ef. Gal 2° with 5”, and Eph 3! with v.12”), 
“The Spirit and faith,’ says Dr. Denney (art. HoLY 
SPIRIT in vol. i. p. 738>), ‘are correlative terms, 
and each of them covers from a different point of 
view all that is meant by Christianity. Regarded 
from the side of God and His grace and power in 
initiating and maintaining it, Christianity is the 
Spirit; regarded from the side of man and his 
action and responsibility in relation to God, it is 
faith.’ The bearing of the Spirit on man’s self- 
determination (7.e. as a moral motive) may be 
viewed in two aspects. 

(a) There is the entrance of the Spirit, which is 
sometimes called simply a gift (Lk 11%), but also 
‘a new birth’ (Jn 3%"), because its origin is behind 
the will of man (1°), and a ‘baptism’ (Mk 18), 
because its outcome is in the will of man, in his 
personal dedication (cf. Ph 22). 


* My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me ; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated Spirit’ (Wordsworth, The Prelude, iv. 334 ff.). 


And cf. Paracelsus :— 
‘As He spoke, I was endued 
With comprehension and a steadfast will ; 
And when He ceased, my brow was sealed His own.’ 

In any case, it brings the power of the Highest 
(SUvaputs UWlorov, Lk 1%) to those who have high 
work to do. Christ began His public ministry (414) 
in the power of the Spirit, who first brooded over 
Him and then drove Him forth (Mk 1" 32), The 
Spirit also endowed the behaviour and bearing of 
Jesus with its unique characteristics (Mt 1217), 
But this belongs more properly to the section 
below. The most cael act of the soul’s self- 
determination is known as conversion, which is 
the final acceptance of the will and love of God as 
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revealed in Jesus Christ, so that the motives stored 
in the gospel become henceforth dominant partners 
in the life of the soul. ‘In conversion’ (says Star- 
buck, quoted in James, Religious Hxperience, 
p. 210) ‘a person must relax, 7.e. must fall back on 
the larger power that makes for righteousness, 
which has been welling up in his own being, and 
let it finish in its own way the work it has begun.’ 
This is the true leverage of all moral possibilities ; 
and it is due to the entering of the Spirit, which has 
its own heavenly ways (cf. Lk 9° AV), and releases 
the soul from the encumbrance of habit and the 
tyranny of desire. The entrance of the Spirit 
aise brings the release of the personality. ‘The 
unseen region is not merely the ideal, for it pro- 
duces effects in this world. When we commune 
with it, work is actually done upon our finite per- 
sonality, for we are turned into a new man, and 
consequences in the way of conduct follow in the 
natural world upon our regenerative change’ 
(Professor James, op. cit. p. 516). 

(6) The indwelling of the Spirit is the consumma- 
tion of the Christian faith, its distinctive feature 
and peculiar power (Lk 117% 24%, Jn 7°° 1416 20”, ef, 
Ac 1115-18 191-6, Ro 82, 2 Co 3, Gal 516), The human 
problem is stated in a famous chapter (Ro 7) by 
Paul, in a memorable sentence by Christ (Mk 14°), 
Without the higher inspiration the mind becomes 
carnal instead of the body being consecrated. 
Christ Himself suffered from no division in His 
nature (ef. Harnack, What is Christianity ? p. 32 f.), 
because He was filled with the Spirit (Lk 4'): the 
Prince of this world had nothing in Him (Jn 14°"). 
And this is the swmmum bonum to which He in- 
vites His disciples: ‘Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you’ (v.”’). It resolves the 
antinomies of flesh and spirit, body and soul, 
whereby the self-determination of man is tested, 
enabling us to believe, and live by the truth, that 
our bodies are ‘temples of the Holy Ghost’ which 
is in us, which we Nace from God (1 Co 61%); or, 
using the original analogy of Christ, that we are 
branches of the true Vine, into which, and through 
which, the sap of His ever-living word is to flow, 
producing fruit to the glory of God (Jn 15'$). The 
fruitfulness of life in character, which is the crown 
of personality, depends in short on the partner- 
ship of our personality with the Paraclete, whose 
dominion brings us lhberty from the Law, as the 
obverse of our obedience to Love (Ro 8" cf. v.°, 
Gala lei. yy... 2 P 18 ef. y.4). All this is the 
process of sanctification. ‘If it has come to pass 
that the saints of the New Covenant have a higher 
idea of holiness, have walked by a more perfect 
rule, have shown forth a more excellent and lovely 
character, these are the fruits of the blessed Spirit’ 
(Dean Church, Village Sermons, p. 121). 

The manifestation of this spiritual fact was at 
Pentecost (Ac 2), and it presupposed two prior 
events—the advent of Jesus, and His ascension. 
And the meaning of these three events for man’s 
self-determination lies here. 

(i.) The Spirit as revealed in the earthly life of 
Jesus was the unique illustration of a Personality 
moving only in the direction of truth, holiness, and 
love, and yet on the lines of human nature. And this 
was manifestly due to the unhindered operation of 
the personal Spirit of God. Henceforth the asso- 
ciation between Christ and the Spirit is so close for 
us, that we may say that the Spirit is Christ inter- 

reted in terms of our experience; even as the 

ather is Christ read into the Eternal. To use 
the fine analogy of Martineau (Lsscys, iii. 1, p. 50), 
‘Tf it has pleased God, the Creator, to fit up one 
system with one sun, to niake the daylight of 
several worlds, so may it fitly have pleased God, 
the Revealer, to kindle amid the elliptic of history 
One Divine Soul to glorify whatever lies within 
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the great year of His moral Providence, and repre- 
sent the Father of Lights.’ Only we must go on 
to say that, in the name of God the Redeemer, 
Jesus represents the sunshine as well; for it is 
through Him the Holy Spirit is mediated to us. 
‘The truth is’ (as against Beyschlag, vol. i. p. 279), 
‘not that the Spirit is identical with Christ, but 
that it was from the first so entirely the principle 
of His personality, and He was throughout so 
completely one with it in His Divine humanity, 
that He became its perfect organ and expression, 
not merely in a temporal and impersonal sense, but 
in a personal and abiding sense. . . . The Holy 
Spirit as it comes to us in Christianity, therefore, 
includes the personal presence of Christ’ (Walker, 
Spirit and Incarnation, p. 85). 

(ii.) But it is equally true that the earthly life 
of Jesus had to be superseded if it was to have its 
full effect on man’s personality. On the one hand, 
He Himself said, ‘I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me’ (Jn 12°"); and, 
on the other hand, the response came from the 
experience of an Apostle: ‘Even though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know 
him so no more’ (2 Co 5"). ‘If any one have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his’ (Ro 8%). 
Faith is more than an outlook; it is also an up- 
look and an inlook. The Christ of history must 
become the Christ of experience. Just as. the 
painter passes from the stage of imitation to 
origination before he becomes an artist, so a 
Christian is one who, looking away to Christ, 
loses himself in Him, and so finds himself again 
as a new creation (2 Co 5!’; cf. Mk 8%). Thus ‘the 
Lord is the Spirit.’ Christ in whose face was the 
glory of God becomes ‘Christ in us the hope of 
glory’ (2 Co 4°, Col 1%). ‘He that descended is 
the same also that ascended up far above all 
heavens, that he might fill all things’ (Eph 4). 

(iii.) The significance of Pentecost is, in brief, 
that Christ is now to be made known to the world 
through ‘living epistles, known and read of all 
men, written by the Holy Spirit on the fleshy 
tables of the heart,’ z.e. in the promptings of 
conscience and compassion, which prove the work- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ (2 Co 3*%). In other 
words, the honour of Christ’s name and the suc- 
cess of His cause are thrown upon the personality 
He has evoked,—that personality which in part- 
nership with the Spirit of God, and in union with 
fellow-Christians, is to do even greater things than 
Christ in His earthly life could accomplish. And 
who is sufficient for these things? But we have 
the mind of Christ and the ministry of the Spirit 
(1 Co 236, 2 Co 236 38). 

4. The redeemed personality.—-For the re- 
deemed personality, Justification is its liberty ; 
Sanctification its law. These great words were 
invented to express personality at its highest, and 
in its fulfilment, from the point of view of self- 
consciousness and self-determination respectively. 
It may fairly be said that this redeemed person- 
ality has been the keynote of Christendom, the 
secret of its history, the source of its progress— 
often misleading and misled, but having the power 
of an endless life. This sketch of the subject may 
be completed by a few suggestions as to the 
significance of the redeemed personality for the 
history of Christendom. 


It has caused man (1) 
to stand for his rights and liberties, (2) to recog- 
nize his debts and duties. 

(1) The rights and liberties of the soul.—Modern 


history is the steady unfolding of the powers of 
the personality in answer to the challenge of 
the civilization by which it is surrounded. The 
world is so much with us through facilities of 
knowledge, communication, and enjoyment, that 
the inner life of the soul would have little chance 
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indeed were it not continually replenished in spirit 
and in truth. But because personality is conscious 
of its eternal environment, it can ‘endure as seeing 
him who is invisible,’ and must assert itself in the 
name of its Creator and Redeemer. Steadily it 
has been rising to the height of its possibilities 
against the weight of an accumulating tradition 
and venerable institutions, in the belief that the 
word of God comes most directly to this world 
through its dedicated personalities. That ‘word’ 
has always breathed Justice as the social, and 
Liberty as the personal ideal. And reformers 
have always found their inspiration for the former 
in the OT, for the latter in the NT. Constitutional 
history could not be explained but for the con- 
tinual inflow of these principles upon the con- 
sciences of the people from their springs in the 
Christian faith. We cannot fail to observe that 
the action of the Christian conscience through the 
leaders of the Church had much to do with the 
Magna Charta. The uprising from the condition 
of villenage in the 14th cent. was vitally con- 
nected with the Lollard movement and the dis- 
tribution of the Bible in the English tongue. The 
Peasants’ Wars in Germany which followed, and the 
national movements in all the northern countries 
of Europe, found the secret of their power in the 
recovered gospel. It is the testimony of all who 
know, that the rights of the Christian man were 
the first objective of our own Puritan Revolution. 
Said Pym, its typical exponent: ‘The greatest 
liberty of our country is religion.” The American 
Commonwealth was founded, as to its true nucleus, 
in the passion for ‘freedom to worship God.’ 
And although the French Revolution triumphed 
in an ‘age of reason,’ in defiance of Church and 
creed, its passionate hope was derived from the 
Christian conception of the rights of man which 
had certainly drifted into the mind of Voltaire. 
Finally, in religion itself personality has played 
its true part only under the egis of Jesus Christ. 
In Mohammedanism the political and social bonds 
are drawn very closely, and its military associa- 
tions have tended to promote the type of the 
devoted soldier (Moslems)—‘ Theirs not to reason 
why, theirs but to do and die.’ Under such a 
form of religion personality has little chance. The 
Hindu philosophy which underlies Buddhism re- 
gards personality as the chief seat of evil in the 
universe, and works towards its obliteration. 
Socially, this philosophy results in the caste system, 
which is well calculated to thisend. The religion, 
if so it may be called, of Confucius, throws the 
weight of every moral sanction on the dead past, 
and, by the worship of ancestors, depreciates to 
the utmost extent the homage due to the living 
soul. Christianity has no doubt many points of 
contact with these and other religions ; but in this 
respect it is utterly antagonistic, in that its unit is 
the individual, whatever his race, colour, or class, 
on the sublime gronnd that God seeks him and 
needs him. Hence its life has always been fed by 
personalities, whose love to God has been with 
the heart, mind, soul, and strength. As Christ 
founded His Church on Peter, so on the man who 
adopts the motto of the Northern university — 
‘Men say: Quhat say they: lat them say ’—in the 
spirit of Peter (Ac 4"), has the Church as a matter 
of history always been refounded. By the touch 
of Christ on the individual all bands and bars 
have snapped, and in the inspired personality 
the word of God has found free course and been 
glorified. It might almost be said that no other 
religion is anything but a framework. Only in 
the religion of Jesus Christ do we see the face of 
a renewed personality changed into the same image 
from glory to glory. 
(2) But the new-found personality has not only 
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rejoiced in rights and liberties, political and social, 
mental and spiritual; it has also made an ever 


fuller discovery of its debts and duties. The 
Fatherhood of God means the promise at least of 
personality in every human being, and that means 
the essential brotherhood of men. The Incarna- 
tion has drawn them into one by declaring them 
one; so that each must bear the others’ burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Jesus Christ. The Atone- 
ment on Calvary has focussed the conception of 
vicarious suffering, and summoned Christians to 
fulfil that which is lacking of the sufferings of 
Christ (Col 1%). In the train of Christian salva- 
tion mutual service becomes the truest expression 
of the bond of union (Jn 13%!7). So we are bidden 
to respect one another’s personality, to ‘honour all 
men,’ to ‘receive one another as Christ also received 
us to the glory of God’ (Ro 15’). Being hope- 
lessly in debt to God, we are to pay off all we can 
on the altar of humanity’s need. Our indebtedness 
to God involves our forgiveness of others (Mt 
18%. 83), our help of any one in every time of need 
(Mt 108, Lk 10°), and especially our hope and labour 
for their spiritual welfare (Mt 28°, Lk 10). 

This consciousness of duty to humanity for 
Christ’s sake soon showed itself in the breaking of 
yokes, although the yokes crumbled rather than 
snapped under His humane influence. It worked 
upon pagan notions of slavery.and conquest, and 
atter abolishing the gladiatorial shows, first eased 
and finally freed the human chattel. The rights 
of woman, too, as partner rather than subordinate, 
and the honour paid even to children, as against 
the Roman practice of infanticide, have gradually 
come into being through the changed standpoint 
from which personality is regarded through Christ. 
Continuing the story thus begun, the recognition 
of our debt and duty towards others on account of 
their personality has (a) secretly undermined the 
resistance of racial barriers. More than this can 
hardly be said in view of events East and West. 
But at any rate the Christian Church, now a 
fellowship of many peoples, kindreds, and tongues, 
has to a large extent anticipated the fulfilment of 
the ideal which leaped to the imagination of St. 
Paul, when there shall be ‘neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond nor free, male nor female; for all are one in 
Christ Jesus’ (Gal 38). (6) It has slowly produced 
an attitude of tolerance, i.e. a recognition of the 
rights of others in thought. That is a position 
far in advance of the claim to personal indepen- 
dence. Liberty of thought for others, with a 
resulting equality of opportunity, is an ideal 
hard of attainment. But because humanity is 
logical, though men are not, it will at length be 
established as the corollary to the rights of per- 
sonality. (c) It has steadily permeated law with 
the larger justice of mercy. This is another com- 
paratively recent development of the Christian 
consciousness. The criminal code and the service 
discipline were both administered on brutal lines, 
and the industrial system was beset by conditions 
hardly less degrading. But the claim of person- 
ality is steadily laying hold of the popular imagina- 
tion and conscience, and asserting itself in the 
acts of our statute-book. (d) It has turned older 
methods of education upside down. The claim of 
the personality is now respected even when in the 
bud. The teacher now learns to sit first at the 
feet of the child, who is no longer trained to be a 
kind of imitation adult, but is desired to develop 
on the lines of its own personality. (e) It has 
inspired all crusades of compassion. Christianity 
has led the way, to the marvel of the world, in the 
provision of hospitals, asylums, orphanages, ete. 
And this consideration for the blind, the insane, 
the leper, and such afflicted ones, is the monument 
to Christ’s care of the body as the home of the 
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personality. (/) It has been the fulcrum of foreign 
missions ; for there are souls to be saved wherever 
humanity is to be found. ‘This is the most beauti- 
ful and characteristic task of the Church of Christ. 

These are some of the modern developments of 
personality as to its rights and duties. By means 
of their proper balance and mutual influence, 
Christendom makes its advance. And this bal- 
ance is maintained so far as man is in Christ. For 
from Him alone comes the ultimate sense of human 
dignity both for oneself and for all. At His feet 


we learn that personality is given its full enfranch- 
isement in order that it may co-operate with the 
Father in the employments of perfect love. 
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A. NORMAN ROWLAND. 

PERVERTING (d:acrpégu, Lk 23°; droorpégw, v.14). 
—The word occurs principally in the trial of Jesus 
before Pilate, where the first charge brought against 
Him was that of ‘perverting the nation.’ Sucha 
charge, though somewhat vague, implied that He 
was a conspirator against the State, spreading a 
spirit of disaffection and rebellion among the people, 
and thus turning them against the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The charge was utterly false, but it revealed 
the bitter malice of the Jews and their determina- 
tion to bring about the death of Jesus. The power 
of life and death was not possessed by the Sanhe- 
drin: no merely religious offence could be visited 
with capital punishment (Jn 18%), and therefore 
the object which they clamoured for could be 
accomplished only through the instrumentality of 
the civil power. Accordingly, the leaders of the 
Sanhedrin lay aside the charge of blasphemy, which 
really weighed with themselves, but of which they 
knew Pilate could take no cognizance, and they 
bring Jesus before the Roman governor as a politi- 
cal offender, guilty of setting Himself and others 
in opposition to the ruling power of Rome. A 
charge of this character Pilate was in duty bound 
to consider and examine. DUGALD CLARK. 


PESTILENCE (Aowudés).—The word is found twice 
in the Gospels, in both cases in the prophecy of 
Christ regarding the last days (Mt 247[AV; RV, 
following WH and others, omits], Lk 21"). In 
the OT the word is used in a generic sense, and 
usually indicates a direct Divine visitation (Lv 
26, Nu 1412, 1 Ch 2114, Ps 78 etc.). The disease, 
whatever its nature, is not rarely associated with 
war and its consequences (Jer 24!° 2917 3417, Ezk 
6" ete.). Thus it seems to be used by Christ in 
the texts quoted. 

The specific meaning of the word Aojuéds is not 
seni determined. It seems to indicate a swiftly- 
developing and mortal illness, contagious or infec- 
tious in its nature, as we may infer from Ac 24°. 
It may point to the glandular or bubonic plague, 
well known and universally dreaded by the ancients, 
and the great scourge of the world in the Middle 
Ages. (See Hastings’ DB, iii. pp. 324, 755). 

HENRY E. DOSKER. 

PETER.—The use of the names Simon and Simon 
Peter in the Gospels is instructive. Mt., when he 
first mentions the Apostle, calls him ‘Simon who is 
called Peter’ (418); he uses the same Janguage in 
his list of the Apostles (10?). Again, with most 
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obvious appropriateness he calls him ‘Simon Peter’ 
at the time of his celebrated confession (161%), while 
on the two occasions on which our Lord addresses 
the disciple directly, he is ‘Simon bar-Jona’ (1627) 
and ‘Simon’ (17%). In Mk. the name ‘Simon’ is 
employed up to the selection of the Twelve, and 
thereafter ‘Peter’ is used; but when our Lord 
accosts him in Gethsemane, He names him ‘Simon’ 
(147). In Lk. also he is designated ‘Simon’ with a 
single exception (5°) till the choice of the Apostles, 
after which he becomes ‘ Peter’ ; but when our Lord 
speaks to him he is ‘Simon, Simon,’ which is 
softened to ‘ Peter’ (22°! *4), His fellow-believers 
give him the same name when they relate that our 
Lord appeared to him after His resurrection (244). 
The practice of Jn. is equally notable. Before 
Peter appears on the scene at all, his brother 
Andrew is described as ‘the brother of Simon 
Peter’ (1"). This double name is that which 
the Evangelist chiefly employs; in fact, he prefers 
it except when its repetition would seem pedantic. 
At the same time, he indicates clearly that the 
Apostle’s original name was ‘Simon’ (1%), and he 
places this name on the lips of Jesus just as the 
other Evangelists do (1%). 
The life of Peter has a triple interest. (a) His 
eile agus is attractive because of its naturalness, 

uoyancy, and vigour. Belonging to the class of 
men who are readily understood, his impetuosity, 
candour, freedom of speech, transparency of motive, 
his large and genial humanity, appeal strongly 
to our hearts. Peter is the Luther among the 
Apostles. (6) Again, he is the most representative 
of the Apostles. Were it not for him, our know- 
ledge of their views, tastes, hopes, prejudices, and 
difficulties would be scanty; but, owing to his 
words and acts, these stand out in bold relief. It 
is in Peter that we see the kind of men whom our 
Lord deliberately chose to be His closest friends 
and the agents for the fulfilment of His purposes. 
The methods, too, by which the disciples became 
qualified for their great functions are most fully 
revealed in the treatment of Peter by Jesus—the 
patient wisdom, the boundless charity, the humour, 
the severity, the perfect frankness, the unreserved 
intimacy. (c) Again, the career of Peter after the 
Ascension is the most striking evidence at once of 
his natural capacity and of the transformation 
effected in him by his friendship with Jesus. The 
disciple is now worthy of the designation ‘ Rock.’ 
He shows himself to be the natural leader of the 
new community: its most powerful and energetic 
member both in counsel nnd in act. 

The career of Peter falls into two great sections, 
divided by the Ascension : his life as a disciple and 
Apostle under our Lord, and his life as the first 
leader of the Christian Church. 

1. Prior to our Lord’s Ascension.—Simon Peter 
was the son of a man called Jonas (Mt 16!”) or 
John (Jn 1%), or possibly Jonas John, a fisherman 
on the Sea of Galilee. His mother’s name is not 
recorded. The place of his birth was probably 
Bethsaida (Jn 1). No mention is made of the date 
of his birth; but, as he was a married man when 
our Lord’s ministry opened, it is likely that he was 
born about the same time as Jesus. How long his 

arents lived is not known: they may have died 
efore he became intimate with Jesus. It may be 
assumed from his later life that he was brought 
up by them in habits of temperance, frugality, 
diligence, and piety. He could read and write, 
and had considerable acquaintance with the Greek 
tongue as spoken in Galilee. He followed his 
father’s occupation, obtaining by it an income 
adequate to all the wants of his household. By 
the time he is first spoken of in the Gospels he is 
married, and living in Capernaum, where he has a 
house of his own, which at a subsequent date 
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appears to have been the centre of the labours of 
our Lord in Capernaum (Mk 12}: 29 983), 

Attracted by the Baptist, Peter and his brother 
Andrew became his disciples. Andrew was one of 
the two disciples of the Baptist who heard him 
declare that Jesus was the Lamb of God (Jn 1*), 
and who, after their interview with Jesus, were 
convinced that He was the Messiah. He com- 
municated to his brother the great discovery he 
had made, and brought him to Jesus, who, reading 
his very soul, and perceiving what he was and what 
he was capable of becoming, announced that he 
should bear the name Peter or ‘Rock’ (Jn 1%), 
The acquaintanceship thus formed passed after an 
interval of a few months, during part of which 
Peter was with Jesus, into discipleship and per- 
manent fellowship. When our Lord began His 
ministry in Galilee, the two brothers Peter and 
Andrew were summoned by Him to become, in 
His own striking language, ‘fishers of men’: and 
this call was immediately followed by that of two 
other brothers, their partners in business, James 
and John (Mk 11-?°). The final stage of Peter’s 
relationship to Jesus was that of Apostle. Our 
Lord had determined to select a very few persons 
from the larger number of His adherents to be 
constantly in His society, and to act as His mes- 
sengers. Peter was the first to be chosen (Mk 3). 
This place was not given him by accident. He was 
the first of the Apostles, not in authority or rank 
or precedence, for ideas of this description were 
utterly foreign to the mind of our Lord; but his 
courage, resourcefulness, energy, and devotion con- 
stituted him the natural leader of the new body. 
He was their spokesman, the interpreter of their 
wishes, hopes, desires, and purposes. Many words 
specially uttered by him or spoken by our Lord to 
him are preserved in the Gospels, and in several 
of the miracles of our Lord he has a unique 
place. The perception of our Lord’s character, and 
familiarity with His views of God, of man, of 


righteousness and of salvation, as well as with 


His hatred of unreality and formalism, and with 
the depth and range of His sympathies for the 
common people and even for social outcasts—set 
up an intellectual ferment in the mind of Peter 
which ultimately engendered a fixed and definite 
view of our Lord’s Person. On two occasions 
that conviction was expressed in memorable terms. 
At Capernaum, Peter, undismayed and unmoved 
by the rapid fall in our Lord’s popularity due to 
His refusal to become a political instead of a re- 
ligious leader, affirmed Him to be the only possessor 
of the words of eternal life, the Holy One of God 
(Jn 655%), Then, not long after, when the common 
people had ceased to regard our Lord as the 
Messiah, and assigned Him only the subordinate 
place of a forerunner, Peter, without a moment’s 
hesitation, clothed in fit words the conviction which 
had now attained maturity and consistency in his 
mind—the ripe fruit of his intercourse with our 
Lord; he affirmed that He was the Messiah (Mt 
16#7-), This confession was rewarded with the 
famous promise, the sense of which is still in 
dispute—‘ Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will 
build my church.’ The common view among the 
Fathers that the rock is Jesus Himself has scarcel 
any support among the interpreters of to-day. 
number of Protestant scholars agree with the 
Roman Catholic Church in understanding the rock 
of Peter himself; but this explanation fails to 
answer two questions. Why, if Peter is the rock, 
did not Jesus simply say ‘on thee’? Whence, too, 
the distinction in the present text between the two 
words for ‘rock’ (rérpos and 7érpa), a distinction 
which must surely have been found in some form in 
the original Aramaic? But be the rock Peter him- 


self or his confession, it is clear that our Lord was 


deeply gratified with the declaration, and that He 
recognized in it a spiritual insight and capacity 
which qualified the speaker for high office and ser- 
vice in the Kingdom of God. But, though Peter 
had grasped the truth that Jesus was the Messiah, 
he was still in bondage to the traditional concep- 
tion of the Messiah asa conqueror. For hardly had 
our Lord, relying on his confession, proceeded for 
the first time to announce plainly His impending 
death, when Peter, shocked at His apparent de- 
spondency, remonstrated with Him, and thus drew 
from His lips the rebuke, ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan’ (Mt 1674). 

The prediction of His death was made by Jesus 
at least thrice, in language which admits of but one 
meaning ; but neither Peter nor any of the Apostles 
appears to have believed that the words were in- 
tended to be taken literally. Not one among them 
seems to have accepted the truth that Jesus would 
be crucified. But that event drew near, and Peter, 
as was to be expected, figures largely in the closing 
scenes. He refuses to allow his Master to degrade 
Himself by washing his feet ; but when told that 
this refusal involves forefeiture of all interest in 
Him, under the impulse of the reaction generated 
by this reproof, he wishes that his hands and head 
as well as his feet should be washed (Jn 13), 
Conscious of his devotion to his Lord, he declares 
that though all men should stumble at Him, he 
never will, but would die for His sake; and draws 
from our Lord’s lips the sorrowful announcement 
that he is about to deny Him thrice (Mk 14”), 
When our Lord is arrested in Gethsemane, he 
has the courage, perhaps rather the rashness, 
to draw a sword and seek to cut down the very 
person who, it may be, was making the arrest 
(Jn 18!) ; he follows our Lord into the palace of 
the high priest, and there, outworn, perplexed, 
thrown off his guard, unmanned, he three times 
declares that he knows nothing of Jesus. Then, 
having met the eye of his Master as He was led 
from one room to another, the sense of his guilt 
becomes intolerable, and he bursts forth into tears 
of deepest penitence and self-abasement (Lk 2254), 
What the Apostle did after he quitted the palace 
of the high priest, has not been told us. Whether 
he was too overpowered by emotion to draw near 
the cross we cannot tell, but it is certain that his 
hopes were buried in the grave of Jesus. He and 
the rest of the disciples must have poured out 
their hearts to one another, suggesting, doubting, 
fearing, unable to resolve as to the future. 

Not two days after the Crucifixion, Mary of 
Magdala informed Peter and John that the grave 
of Jesus was open and no body there. The two 
disciples started off in hot haste to verify the 
statement. John, the younger and fleeter, reached 
the tomb first, but awe pious him from enter- 
ing. Peter, unaffected by this motive, went into 
the grave as soon as he arrived, and then both 
disciples saw the grave-cloths lying in orderly array, 


- with the napkin which had bound the head rolled 


up in a place by itself: facts which excluded the 
view that the corpse had been removed by enemies. 
The meaning of the words which they had heard 
again and again from Jesus as to His rising again 
from the dead began to dawn on their understand- 
ing: He was risen from the dead (Jn 20’), Soon 
the testimony of the women confirmed the infer- 
ence they had drawn, and if any doubts continued 
to haunt the Apostle’s mind, they were finally dis- 
pelled by a personal appearance made by Jesus to 
himself. The interview stands with no record save 
the bare circumstance, but is possibly on that 
account only the more impressive (Lk 24%). It 
formed perhaps the most important event of Peter’s 
life, and certainly produced on him the most extra- 
ordinary effects. What was soft and fluid in his 
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ideas and convictions now hardened into rock : his 
courage acquired a new temper: his passionate 
loyalty to our Lord became measureless trust and 
devotion, chastened by a new reverence and awe. 
All that he had ever ventured to hope regarding 
Jesus was now confirmed, and rested on a basis of 
adamant. 

Another scene is related in the appendix to the 
Fourth Gospel (ch. 21), which forms the fitting 
close to the earthly relations of the Master and 
His disciple. Here again Peter and John are the 
two chief actors, and each exhibits his distinctive 
characteristics. John is the first to identify the 
solitary figure on the shore of the Sea of Galilee 
with the Lord; while Peter is the first to try 
to reach Him, casting himself into the lake in 
his eagerness to welcome Him. There followed the 
triple question to Peter touching his love for Jesus, 
with answers from the Apostle which show that he 
had now been purged of presumption, boasting, and 
rash self-confidence. hen he in his turn is en- 
trusted with the weightiest and most honourable 
of all charges: he is commissioned and commanded 
to feed and tend the flock of Christ. Finally, and 
as if it were the natural sequel of the high trust 
just allotted him, he is told that he will end his 
days by martyrdom. Accepting this declaration 
without a shadow of doubt, he ventures to inquire 
as to the fate of his fellow-disciple John, but is 
forbidden to meddle with such questions, his task 
being to concentrate his energies on the fulfilment 
of the duties imposed on himself. 

2. Subsequent to the Ascension.—If Peter was 
the foremost of the disciples before the Ascension, 
he was still more so, if possible, after that event. 
He is represented throughout the Acts as the leader 
of the Church; and this view is confirmed by the 
references that St. Paul (Gal 27-8) makes to his 
position, which prove that his was the commanding 
personality in the Church. The suggestion that a 
successor to Judas should be appointed was made 
by him, and at once adopted by the body of 
believers (Ac 175"), . The explanation of the descent 
of the tongues of flame at Pentecost is given by 
him (24), He performs the first Christian miracle 
(35). The defence of the new community when 
its leaders are arrested by the Sanhedrin falls on 
him (4°), The doom of Ananias and Sapphira is 
pronounced by his lips (5*-°). When the gospel is 
preached in Samaria, John and he are appointed 
commissioners to investigate the new situation 
(84). He is the first to throw open the Church to 
the Gentiles on the condition of faith only (ch. 10). 
Herod Agrippa sentences him to death as the chief 
leader of the sect of the Nazarenes (ch. 12). He 
takes a foremost place in the deliberations of the 
Congress at Jerusalem which determined the rela- 
tions that should thereafter exist between the 
Gentiles and the Jews, pronouncing that the Gen- 
tiles should be exempt from all Jewish ordinances 
(ch. 15). At this point the account in the Acts 
terminates, and the remainder of his career is 
obscure. That he travelled about preaching the 
gospel, accompanied by his wife (1 Co 9°), is certain, 
but the one place he is known to have visited is 
Antioch (Gal 2") in Syria, the second capital of 
Christianity. He may have gone to Greece 
(Euseb. H# Il. xxv. 8); he may have preached in 
the provinces to which his first letter is addressed 
(1 P 1); it is possible that he spent some time in 
Babyion (1 P 5"). From the far East he turned to 
Rome, where he died as a martyr according to our 
Lord’s prediction, but when and under what con- 
ditions cannot be ascertained (Clem. Rom. Ep. ad 
Cor. v. 7). 
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PHARISEES.—I. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 
—1. Outline of history.—The Pharisees present 
the most characteristic manifestation of Pales- 
tinian Judaism in the time of Christ, and His work 
cannot be understood without a knowledge of 
them ; for ‘later Judaism is through and through 
Pharisaism and nothing but Pharisaism’ (Bousset, 
Jesu Predigt, 1892, p. 32). The Pharisees were 
an outgrowth of the long conflict between the Jews 
and surrounding heathenism, from the Babylonian 
Captivity onward. That captivity impressed the 
following things upon Judaism: intense mono- 
theism, the Synagogue service, the OT Scriptures 
and Seribal interpretations of them, the Sabbath 
strictly observed as a sign of God’s covenant, and 
a Puritan hatred of heathenism, which put the 
stamp of separation for ever upon Pharisaic piety.. 
The Reformers under Ezra and Nehemiah were 
forerunners of the Pharisees, as the priestly court 
party under Zerubbabel foreshadowed the Saddu- 
cees. In these international relations—Jews in 
Palestine and in the Dispersion—Judaism grew 
gradually into a Church, and as such had an inner 
circle of the pious in contrast with mere adherents 
—‘children of the world.’ This transition cannot 
be fully traced, but appears well marked under the 
Maccabees (B.C. 167-63). The Macedonian policy 
of Alexander made the East Greek; the Romans 
made the West Latin; Persia and Carthage were 
overthrown; then Rome absorbed the Hellenistic 
East; and a world-system for the first time 
appeared when Jesus was born under the first 
Emperor. The denationalizing process prepared 
by Greece and introduced by Rome aflected even 
the Jews, and helped to produce the Synagogue 
church system. But Pharisaic Judaism reacted 
strongly against it at first, and under the Macca- 
bees battled for religicus independence. When, 
however, the Maccahean princes fought further 
for civil liberty, the Pharisaic party withdrew and 
formed a theocratic group, democratic in a measure, 
which soon gained the leadership of the majority 
of the nation. These Hd@stdim, or Puritans of the 
century before Christ, became the Pharisees of NT 
times. They received the name ‘Pharisees,’ or 
separated, when they withdrew from the Sadducee 
court party of the Maccabzean rulers under John 
Hyreanus (B.C. 135-105). They were the men of 
duitla (2 Mac 14%) from everything heathen and 
impure. Their aim was in daily life to be as cere- 
monially pure as the priests were in the Temple. 

2. Differences between Pharisees and Sadducees. 
—The chief differences were the following: (1) the 
Pharisees ‘delivered to the people a great many 
observances by tradition which are not written in 
the law of Moses’ (Jos. An¢. XIII. x. 6). These 
the Sadducees for the most part rejected. (2) The 
Pharisees had an elaborate doctrine of immortality, 
resurrection, angels, demons, heaven, hell, inter- 
mediate state, and Messianic Kingdom, about all 
of which the Sadducees were agnostic. (3) The 
Pharisees taught both predestination and free-will, 
—much as St. Paul did,—while the Sadducees held 
the Greek doctrine of absolute free-will. (4) The 
Pharisees had a high theory of the theocracy, 
which led them to oppose foreign interference 
from the time of the Syrian kings to the Roman 
emperors, and reject also the Maccabzean rule as 
inconsistent with the high priesthood. The Psalms 
of Solomon are full of sharp utterances against the 
Sadducee rulers (e.g. 4! 3° 94). It was this thee 
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cratic spirit which developed national Judaism 
into a Church, with a world-consciousness equal to 
that of Rome and a spiritual unity not inferior 
to that of Greece. (5) The Pharisees were also 
missionary, and made many converts (Ané. XX. 
li.-iv.; BJ. xix.2; Mt 23). Hillel said: ‘Love 
men and lead them to the Law’ (Aboth i. 2); and 
the international Synagogue, inspired from Jeru- 
salem, compassed sea and land in making prose- 
lytes. The Sadducees had no such interest. This 
Pharisaic propaganda, however, when it met the 
successful missions of the Christians, ceased making 
converts, condemned the translation of the LXX, 
and buried itselfin the Talmud. (6) The Pharisees 
differed from the Sadducees by the wide distance 
between the Synagogue, the centre of the one party, 
and the Temple, the stronghold of the other. The 
Temple was waning in influence. Jesus refers little 
to it, and when it disappeared the religion of the 
Jews went on without a break. The Pharisees 
even prescribed rules for the priestly Sadducees in 
the Temple (Ané. XIII. x. 5), and had their prayers 
introduced alongside the sacrifices. In fact, the 
Temple services were regarded as meritorious be- 
cause done in obedience to the legal teachings of the 
Pharisees (cf. Kohler, art. ‘ Pharisees’in JZ). Some 
Pharisees seem in theory to have even abandoned 
the Temple worship (cf. Enoch 89°* ” 90%, Ps-Sol 
10° 1718). (7) The Pharisees formed a fraternity 
with peculiar vows, which separated them from the 
heathen, the common people, and the Sadducees. 
The great majority of Jews were Pharisees in 
belief, but only about 6000 or 7000 were members 
of the brotherhood. Edersheim compares them 
with the Jesuits in the Roman Church (Sketches of 
Jew. Soc. Life, ch. xiv.). They married, however, 
and their fellowship included the families of mem- 
bers. On entering the order, they took two vows 
in the presence of three witnesses, one to tithe 
everything eaten, bought, or sold ; the other not to 
be guest of the ‘am-h@drez, and to observe all cere- 
monial purification. They were the true Israel, 
‘the saints’; their opponents were ‘the ungodly,’ 
‘the profane’ (cf. Lk 18°, Ps-Sol 141 171%). (8) The 
Pharisees were the religious power in Palestine in 
the time of Christ. They represented the authority 
of the Scriptures in home, school, synagogue, courts 
of law, and daily life. John almost identifies them 
with ‘the Jews’ (1! 218), Though an outgrowth 
ot the school of the Scribes, they eclipsed their 
teachers. They were in business, and their goods 
were legal tender everywhere. They were united, 
zealous, dogmatic, patriotic, stood for the people 
against rulers and hierarchs, preached the keeping 
of the Law and the coming world of blessedness as 
reward of obedience, and were everywhere active 
in moulding Jewish life according to their prin- 
ciples. In opposition to Sadducees and common 
men, the Pharisees developed a new conception of 
piety ; it was something that could be learned, and 
they were its teachers. The wise men were the 
good, and took the place of both prophet and priest. 
Hillel said: ‘The uneducated fears no sin’; but 
‘he who acquires knowledge has attained eternal 
life’ (Aboth ii. 6, 8). All this made the Pharisees 
more and more proud, formal, and uncharitable. 
They despised the common people (Jn 7); they 
had reached the climax of their power in the time 
of Jesus; and, half-feared, half-hated, they were 
declining in spiritual influence. 

3. Pharisaic environment of Jesus.—Pharisaic 
Judaism in the time of Christ included the best, as 
well as the worst, of the people. The Jewish saints 
in the NT, the parents of the Baptist and of our 
Lord, Simeon, Anna, and others, Hillel too, and 
Gamaliel and Jochanan ben Sakkai, were noble 
types of Pharisaic Jews. Galilee especially was 


the home of the more earnest Pharisaic piety, with 


Here 


its severe living and strong Messianic hope. 
the Zealots appeared, and the outbreaks against 
Rome had their seat; and here Jesus grew up and 
began His ministry in an atmosphere of Pharisaic 


devotion. He did not denounce all Pharisees, or 
the Pharisaic Judaism amid which He grew up; 
since it stood for the whole transmitted religion 
of Israel,—for that salvation which was of the 
Jews. He stood nearer the Synagogue than the 
Temple, and in some respects presented His teach- 
ing in the line of the Pharisees. The Rabbis 
taught their disciples to honour the Scriptures, to 
seek first after heaven and its righteousness (Ant. 
XVI. il. 4, v. 4, vi. 8), to look past the present legal 
life to a future world of grace and glory, to make 
proselytes, to have baptisms and holy suppers’ in 
their brotherhood, to pray, to fast and give alms— 
these three were ‘the chief pillars of the Jewish 
religion’ (Bousset, Relig. Judenthums, p. 159). All 
these things Jesus favoured also, and they passed, 
with many others, from the Synagogue into the 
Church. But Jesus was not a Pharisee. He 
rebuked them for their anti-scriptural traditions, 
as He did the Sadducees for ignorance of the word 
of God (Mk 7°). Neither was He a heretic; the 
Pharisees did not put Him out of the synagogue, 
though He was valled a Samaritan and possessed 
of a devil. He preached from the common ground 
of the Scriptures; and, just because the Pharisees 
held in theory so much that was true, He castigated 
the more their formalism and insincerity. But, 
while opposing Pharisaic superstition, He did not 
favour the agnosticism and rationalism of the Sad- 
ducees. From the heart of Divine revelation, 
illuminated by the Holy Spirit and in the full 
consciousness of Himself as Son of God, in and 
through and above all the Scriptures, He pro- 
claimed the everlasting truth of the gospel, setting 
aside everything in Pharisaic teaching and life that 
was inconsistent with it. 

Il. THEOLOGY OF THE PHARISEES AND THE 
TEACHING OF JESUS.—Two views formerly held 
respecting the relation of Jesus and His teachings 
to the Pharisaic Judaism of His time may now be 
regarded as obsolete. One was that both He and 
the Jews drew so directly from the OT that their 
ideas of the Messiah and His work were essentially 
the same, the chief question at issue being whether 
or not Jesus was the looked-for Messiah (cf. Schott- 
gen, Hor. Heb. 1742; Bertholdt, Christ. Jud. 1811; 
Gfrorer, Jahr. d. Heils, 1838). The other was the 
theory that the gospel preached by Jesus was only 
a reformed Judaism (Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, 1867, 
lil. 217; Kohler, /.c.). But ‘such a reconstruction 
of history belongs wholly to the past’ (Lucius, 
Der Essenismus, 1881, p. 8);* and we can set 
forth the relation of Jesus to Pharisaic Judaism 
better by way of contrast than of comparison (cf. 
Bousset, Jesu Predigt, p. 7; Chamberlain, Grund- 
lagen d. 19 Jahr. 1900, i. 221). ‘Jesus’ appearance 
was really not a fulfilment, but a contradiction of the 
Jewish religion.’ If there was anything the Phari- 
sees lacked, it was religious originality. Chamber- 
lain says, ‘The fable that the Jews had especial 
qualifications for religion has been finally destroyed’ 
(i. 29). Jesus did stand upon the soil of OT piety, 
and was in vital relation to current Judaism ; but 
His unique Divine consciousness as Son of God led 
Him to speak with absolute authority respecting 
both. Whatever might have been said to men of 
old time must yield to His ‘I say unto you’: and 
no word of prophet or scribe or Pharisee had any 
authority for Him (Jn 717). When He spoke, God 
spoke, and all must hearken and obey (7?°). 

The theology of the Pharisees was crude and un- 


* Of., however, J. Weiss, Wernle, Wrede, Weinel, etc., of the 
Religionsgeschichtliche school, who incline again towards the 
position of Renan, Gratz, Geiger. 
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scientific.—‘a terrible mass of conflicting state- 


ments and debasing superstitions’ (Edersheim, Life 
and Times, i. 106), everywhere limited by national 
conditions. It was less reasonable than certain 
views of the Sadducees, and lacked the mystic free- 
dom from sacerdotalism of the Essenes. It had no 
appreciation of that natural theology so dear to the 
Greeks, or of the immanence of God as Father 
which Jesus saw in every flower of the field. Art, 
philosophy, science, history, culture were avoided 
as secular and profane. The Pharisees ‘killed 
nature by legal prescriptions’ (Wellhausen, Phar. 
u. Sadd. p. 19). In their confused teachings drawn 
from the OT by traditional exegesis, three great 
groups of thought may be distinguished; they 
refer to God, His revelation in the Law, and the 
hope of a promised Messiah. The thirteen-articles 
of the Jewish Confession of faith still show the 
same division (cf. Landau, Die alten Gebete d. H. 
1843, p. 120) as appeared in Rabbinical preaching 
in the time of Christ. Honour God, keep His Law 
as far as possible, and through all failures hope for 
the mercy of God in the Messianic age—that is the 
prevalent course of thought in Pharisaic Judaism. 

T writers follow it also. St. Paul teaches a just 
God, His holy Law, and peace through faith in the 
Messiah. St. Peter, when the Law convicted men 
of murder, eapeaae to them repentance toward 
God and faith in the slain Messiah, Jesus (Ac 2°7- 38 
3), St. John sums up the contrast between Jew 
and Christian in the Law of God given by Moses, 
and grace and truth coming in the Messiah (1"). 
And when the Jews attacked early Christianity, 
their opposition lay along these lines (6%). Stephen 
was stoned for blaspheming God, Moses, and the 
customs of the Pharisees, and doing so in the name 
of Jesus Christ. , In like manner Jesus was accused 
of erga against God, violating His Law, and 
claiming to fulfil the Messianic hope. 

1. Doctrine of God.—(1) Pharisaic view of Divine 
transcendence. —The Pharisees had an abstract, 
transcendental view of God, which gave rise to the 
legalism that marks their teachings, and added 
colour to their Messianic hope (cf. Baldensperger, 
Selbstbewusstseim Jesu, p. 45). Opposition to 
heathenism, coupled with Rabbinical study of the 
OT, produced this conception. God was Creator in 
the beginning, and will be final Judge at the end ; 
but meantime He is a far-off ruler of the Universe. 
His name, the mysterious terpaypdumarov, was no 
longer spoken; and all anthropomorphic and human- 
like features in God were set aside. The God who 
tabernacled in Israel was succeeded by ‘the God 
of heaven’ (1 Mac 3, Enoch 134 106", 2 Es 8”, 
Ps-Sol 2%, To 738). ‘God’ and ‘heaven’ became 
interchangeable terms ; and in place of words about 
the personal care of Jehovah, we meet cosmological 
and meteorological discussions of the stars and rain 
and snow, with suggestions of sun-worship (Enoch 
72%, Ps-Sol 213-14 471), It was a deistic view of God 
that became prominent. Two important views 
grew out of this theology : one was the doctrine of 
middle beings between God and man—good and 
evil ai angels, especially the Memra or mediat- 
ing Word of God, and the Holy Spirit ; the other 
was a personal conception of God, which appeared 
in belief in individual immortality and personal 
resurrection as involved in responsibility to God 
and hope of entrance into the Messianic Kingdom. 
A further outgrowth of this theology was the 
teaching that keeping carefully the Law of God 
would hasten the coming of the Messianic King- 
dom. Thus Divine transcendence, mediation, indi- 
vidual piety, legalism, and the Messianic hope were 
closely related elements in the Pharisaic teachings. 

(2) Jesus’ doctrine of God as Father.—The theo- 
losy of Jesus set out from the Fatherhood of God. 
It had been foreshadowed in the OT (Dt 32°, Ps 
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68°) and later Jewish literature (Wis 2), but was 
first taught in its unique importance and fulness 
by Jesus. It was peculiar to Him because He was 
related as none other to the Father. None but 
God could know Him, as He alone knew the Father 
(Mt 11”). To Him alone could God appear as 
Father without wrath against sin in Him. This 
doctrine of God as Father is what was fundament- 
ally new in the message of Jesus (cf. Bousset, 
Jesu Predigt, p.4; Hausrath, NZ Times, ii. 146). 
Through it God appeared everywhere in His love, 
caring for flowers and sparrows, just and unjust ; 
beholding sin and Satan in the world, but still 
declaring it the happy home of God’s children. 
He here ‘broke through, at the most decisive 
point, the transcendental ascetic spirit of Judaism’ 
(Bousset, Relig. Jud. p. 65; Baldensperger, 225 ; 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. ch. 2). This new 
doctrine of God led to a new doctrine of man’s re- 
lation to Him. If God is Father, then men who 
come to Him enter into all the liberty of children, 
but at the same time are lovingly bound to be holy 
and perfect like God. The confused view of the 
Pharisees, that the Jew was partly in national rela- 
tions to God and partly member of a holy congre- 
gation, disappears. His blurred hope of partly 
keeping the Law, partly being resigned to Divine 
chastisement, and partly redeemed in a world to 
come—all resting on merit—is supplanted by a joy- 
ful gospel of present peace. Instead of the other- 
worldliness of Pharisaic piety,—an attempt to 
imitate the transcendent God,—Jesus taught a 
present joy in a present Father for all men, ‘am- 
h@areg as well as scribe and Pharisee. Here love 
to God and love to man first met in reality. As 
the Father in heaven forgives, so men are to 
forgive; the latter is the proof of the former. 
Religion and ethics were in perfect harmony. 
Jesus did teach a certain separation from the 
world, a selling all to follow Him, a bearing the 
cross ; but it was not separation on ceremonial or 
external grounds; it was a question of values, 
a putting the Kingdom of God first that all other 
things might be added thereto. So sunny and 
natural was His relation to the world and common 
life, that He was at once denounced as a gluttonous 
man and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners. Next to the fundamental doctrine that 
God is our Father, came this second dominating 
teaching of man’s social relation to the world about 
him. Here is the great point of departure from 
Judaism and the Ghetto, already erected by the 
Pharisees in Jerusalem, towards Christianity and 
the gospel of humanity. 

2. The Law.—(1) Written and oral.—This was 
central for Judaism in the days of Jesus. It 
was regarded in both written and oral form as 
coming from God through Moses (Aboth i. 1). It 
took the place of the God of heaven. Every word 
was inspired, and he who ‘ gains the Law gains the 
life of the world to come’ (Hillel). Obedience to 
God’s Law under the awful Categorical Imperative 
of Sinai, as applied by scribes and Pharisees, was 
the dominant principle, the yoke upon the neck of 
the Jews, when’ Christ appeared (Ac 15?°, Gal 5). 
The Oral Law of tradition arose because prophecy 
ceased ; cases arose not provided for in the OT, 
and Rabbinical exegesis of the Scriptures sought 
the cover of ancient names. 

(2) Law as civil code.—Here especially the OT 
exegesis and tradition were necessary in using the 
Bible as the source of civil law, when Israel 
changed from a small pastoral people to become 
a world-wide commercial race. The chequered 
history of centuries under heathen rule broke up 
many customs, as those of tithes, offerings, Sabbath, 
Temple service, contact with Gentiles, ete. Hence 
from Hillel onwards the Pharisees elaborated a 
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civil code by means of tradition and exegesis from 
the Scriptures. The great loss to religion in such 
a process was in making it largely negative. The 
Rabbis counted 248 classes of things to be done, 
and 365 of things forbidden. 

(3) Ceremonial law.—This the Pharisees made to 
touch every detail of human life. They regarded 
nature and spirit as so related that impurity could 
pass from one to the other. A bad man’s body 
was impure, and to touch it would bring unclean- 
ness to another man’s soul. Adam/’s sin extended 
evil to unclean beasts, and foods, and the dishes 
holding them. There was no end to this defile- 
ment and the consequent necessary purification by 
various kinds of water or by breaking ceremonially 
the unclean vessels. Twelve treatises of the Mishna 
deal with this subject. Itissaid: ‘He who lightly 
esteems hand-washing will perish from the earth’ 
(Sota, 4). Jesus felt the utter superficiality of all 
this washing of the body while the inner life was 
unclean. Delitzsch says (Jesus und Hillel, 1879, 
p. 23) there is no historical point of departure in 
the time and land of Jesus for His method of con- 
trasting the moral with the ceremonial. He here 
‘turned His back upon the highway of Rabbinical 
traditions, and opened a path which until then 
had never occurred to any human heart.’ 

(4) Rule of faith and practice.—The Pharisees 
bound spiritual and moral living also under law. 
But law cannot produce affection, or win the heart, 
or find place for the Holy Spirit, or be a vessel of 
grace. The idea of religion as a supreme impulse 
from the depths of man’s nature, as Jesus taught 
it, independent of both superstition and_ ethics, 
was peculiarly foreign to the Pharisaic Jew (cf. 
Chamberlain, ii. 29). He said: ‘To do right and 
wrong is in the work of our hands, and in Thy 
righteousness Thou chastisest the children of men. 


He who works righteousness obtains life from the 


Lord’ (Ps-Sol 97°). Do the best you can, and 
submit to God’s punishment for your defects, was 
the substance of such legalism. One sad result of 


this national legal religion was that it had one: 


standard for the Jew and another for the Gentile. 
Adultery with a Gentile was trivial compared with 
such offence againsta Jew. Pharisaic ethics taught 
to hate Gentiles as enemies; their morality had 
no unifying principle of application to man as man 
—while Jesus taught love even to enemies and 
Gentiles. 

(5) Jesus and the Law.—Even the best legal 
maxims of the Pharisees fall far short of the 
teachings of Jesus.  Hillel’s golden rule was 
negative, while that of Jesus was positive, show- 
ing all the difference between justice and love. 
The greater principle of love to God and one’s 
neighbour, which the scribe (Mk 12%), and Jesus, 
and St. Paul, and Akiba all regard as fundamental 
(Gal 544; Bacher, Die Agada d. Tannaiten, 1884, 
i. 7, 285), became a new thing in the application of 
Jesus. He made love to man a test of love to 
God; He united organically the two OT texts, Dt 
6> and Lv 19%; He put love to man on the same 
level with love to God ; He widened the conception 
of neighbour from haber to ‘am-h@drez, from ‘am- 
A@arez to Samaritan (Lk 10%), and to all men— 
thus moving in direct opposition to that separa- 
tion which underlay all Pharisaic holiness. Jesus 
dropped the whole Law as a way of salvation,— 
a way the Pharisees themselves could not keep 
(Ro 75), as appeared in their numerous evasions of 
it, such as ‘blending of courts,’ and their ostenta- 
tious putting of appearance in place of reality. 
He threw aside the endless civil, ceremonial, and 
ethical rules of the Pharisees, and went back to 
the spiritual religion of the OT as fulfilled in Him 
and transformed in the gospel. The Law was, at 
its best, but a matdaywys to the gospel. Salvation 
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by way of the Pharisees was impossible, hence 
Jesus declared they were either blind or hypocrites 
in claiming to please God in that way. ‘The best 
Jews admitted this (Ps-Sol 9% 139 141-6). Jesus 
led men to God as Father through a new birth by 
the Holy Ghost, into a family of loving children, 
by way of repentance, faith, and union with Him- 
self (Mk 1, Jn 3°), This gospel of the loving 
father and the prodigal son, of the penitent publi- 
can and the proud Pharisee, was as a honeymoon 
compared with the funereal legalism of the Phari- 
sees (Mk 2%). Gamaliel said: ‘Get thyself a 
teacher that thou mayest be free from doubt’ 
(Aboth i. 16); but Jesus showed Nicodemus that 
all Pharisaic learning could not give the new life 
of the Spirit of God and the Son of God. He 
brought a new cup of blessing full of the wine of 
the Kingdom, a sweet blending of religion and 
ethics as inseparable in thought as the inside and 
outside of the holy cup itself. Here was ‘the 
appearance of a new kind of humanity,’ springing 
from contact with Jesus, ‘for through Him for 
the first time humanity received a moral culture’ 
(Chamberlain, i. 204, 207). It was because the 
gospel was utterly incompatible with Pharisaic 
Judaism that Jesus gathered disciples, taught 
them, gave them His Spirit (Jn 20”), and sent 
them out to evangelize the world (Mt 281: 7°), 

3. Religious hopes of the Pharisees.—(1) Their 
views of the Messiah and His Kingdom.—The void 
between God and man was partly filled from Daniel 
onwards by Apocalypses of the Messianic Kingdom. 
This hope roused the godly in Israel to greater 
obedience, that the coming of the Son of David 
might be hastened. Law and Messiah were two 
centres of Jewish thought when Christ appeared. 
The burden of the one led to greater expectation 
of the appearance of the other. In this expecta- 
tion, the nature of the Messiah also took a more 
universal, and at the same time more personal 
character, pens somewhat to the growing 
sense of personal responsibility in religion amon 
the Jews. The Messiah, as Son of Man, append 
sharing the majesty, glory, and heavenly nature of 
Jehovah (Enoch 47° and often). ‘The identifica- 
tion of Divine hypostases with the Messiah had 
already taken place in pre-Christian Judaism,’ It 
was not related at all to Philo and his Aéyos doctrine 
(cf. Baldensperger, p. 88). But there was also the 
human Messiah, the Son of David; and two con- 
fused accounts arose among the Pharisaic theo- 
logians respecting these two views of the Messiah 
and His Kingdom (cf. Stanton, The Jewish and 
Christian Messiah, 1886, p. 135f.). The one was 
more earthly, national, material; the other more 
spiritual and universal. The material was usually 
regarded as leading up to the spiritual, and the 
millennium appeared as a transition from one to 
the other. A full account of the ordinary expecta- 
tion is given in Ps-Sol 17%-5°, .The Pharisees had 
no idea that the Messiah would be a Saviour of all 
men. Even the Baptist thought He would come 
only to separate by judgment the evil and the good 
in Israel, and establish the latter in the Kingdom 
of God. That He would bring a new revelation, 
and by temptation and suffering attain victory, as 
Jesus did, was utterly foreign to them. Especially 
foreign was the conception of a suffering and dying 
Messiah, as Dalman has shown (Der leid. u. sterb. 
Mess. 1888, pp. iii, 22f.). Even the Apostles did 
not know it (Mk 8*! 9}2-81 10%), The usual explana- 
tion of two Messiahs did not arise till two centuries 
after Christ (Dalman, /.c.). 

(2) Messianic teachings of Jesus.—The teachings 
of Jesus differed from those of the Pharisees on 
salvation, first, by showing it was not by law ; and, 
second, by presenting the Messiah as a sin-bearer. 
By repentance and faith in Him men would be 
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saved. From the time of His baptism He looked 
toward the cross ; for He was to give men rest by 
becoming a ransom for their sin (Mt 1178 2078). He 
did not infer He must die from the fate of the 
rophets —a prophet need not be crucified, — or 

rrow the ides rom the scribes—they never had 
it, and they thought that to kill Him would end 
His Messianic claims,—nor did His disciples invent 
it; they fought against it, and nearly forsook Him 
when He taught it. Out of His Messianic con- 
sciousness Jesus went forth to die as the great 
Shepherd for His sheep (Mk 8*!-88 9° 10°). Messiah 
and sufferer were inseparable thoughts; and as 
soon as He was confessed as Messiah and Son of 
God, He declared He must suffer, be rejected, be 
killed, and rise again (Mk 8, Mt 161%). His 
reaching of the Kingdom, also, was very different 
rom that of the Pharisees. He proclaimed it as 
present, not in the future; a certainty, a begat 
not a hope; both within men, and yet to be fully 
realized in the future. Much that the Jews 
expected He grouped under a new doctrine, that 
of the second advent of the Messiah. He appro- 
priated to Himself the lofty Messianic conception 
of the Pharisees; He was ‘Son ef God’ (Enoch 
105%, Jn 19%); ‘Son of Man’ (Dn 7-, Mt 1722); 
‘son of woman’ (Enoch 62); and Kvpios (Ps- 
Sol 17%). He adopted their view that He was 
pre-existent with God (ef. Baldensperger, p. 87) ; 
and on the ground of such consciousness forgave 
sins, wrought miracles, and answered prayers. It 
is little wonder that such words on the lips of 
Jesus amazed the Pharisees; in fact, nearly all 
He said contradicted their teachings. He had no 
dread of God, His law, sin, or death ; and invited all 
men to share His rest and peace. He set aside 
the Law, and turned Jewish eschatology into soteri- 
ology. He and the Kingdom were one; to have 
Him was to share everlasting life. Jewish teachers, 
leading away from Him, He called thieves and 
robbers, and the Pharisaic conception of the Messi- 
anic Kingdom was earthly and devilish (Mt 4°, 
Lk 4°). The new heavens bent already above 
Him; the new earth was beneath His feet ; and 
here He gathered citizens of the Kingdom, men of 
the Beatitudes. In all this lies the greatest possible 
contrast to Pharisaic teachings ; and the gospel of 
Jesus can by no possibility be understood in the 
framework of later Judaism (cf. Bousset, Jesu 
Predigt, p. 65). 

III. OPPOSITION OF THE PHARISEES TO CHRIST, 
AND HIS CRITICISM OF THEM.—1. Pharisaic oppo- 
sition to Jesus.—The Pharisees quickly saw the 
dangerous tendency of Jesus’ teachings, and took 
steps to crush His work. Messianic ideas were 
abroad, zealots were appearing, and a false Mes- 
siah could work ruin. Jesus arose as a_ prophetic 
man in Galilee, independent of them. From boy- 
hood He had learned nothing from the scribes (Mk 
1” 6?, Jn 7°), and everybody felt the authority 
of His words. They questioned the Baptist (Jn 
118. 6), who added to their anxiety by declaring the 
Messiah was at hand with a baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and of fire. As soon, therefore, as Jesus 
began to preach, a delegation of the Pharisees and 
scribes went to Galilee to oppose Him (Mk 2% 7}). 
They roused the Nazarenes to cast Him out (Lk 
416.) ; they called forth a reaction against Him in 
Bethsaida and Capernaum (Mt 11”); induced His 
own family to think Him insane (Mk 37. *!) and in 
danger ; and formed an alliance with the Pharisees 
of Galilce to oppose Him. His first public appear- 
ances, cleansing the Temple and preaching iat aoe! 
reth, called for caaiaibe action. Heattacked money- 
changers for disturbing the worship of Gentiles in 
the outer court, and pointed out that the prophets 
hel a Gentile widow and healed Naaman the 
Syrian, while the people of Israel were passed by. 
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He talked with a woman of Samaria, and healed 
the child of a Roman. He helped all in need,— 
publicans, sinners, harlots, lepers, demoniaes,—and 
told the multitudes that a sincere heathen was better 
than a formal Pharisee. No wonder the Pharisees 
opposed Him. They attacked especially (1) His 
violation of the Law, and (2) His relation to God. 

(1) He was assailed because He paid no attention 
to the separation principle of the Pharisees, and came 
in contact with the ‘am-h@drez, Gentiles, and the 
diseased in a way that horrified them (Mt 9”, Mk 
31), It is very likely these ‘lost sheep,’ this ripe 
harvest field, these ‘poor’ that Jesus refers to as 
‘babes and sucklings’ (Mt 11° 21"), perhaps also 
as ‘little ones’ (Mt 10” 188). The Pharisees were 
‘the wise and prudent.’ Jesus also violated the 
Sabbath law, this second bulwark of the Pharisees, 
and did so with such miraculous power as led the 
people to hail Him as Son of David, and the Evan- 
gelist to recall the prophecy that He would save 
both Jews and Gentiles. He spoke disparagingly 
also of tithing rules (Lk 11). A crisis had come, 
for the people felt Jesus could not be a sinner and 
do such mighty works. This led to the inquiry by 
what power He did these things. 

(2) Kelation of Jesus to Jehovah.—Jesus taught 
that He wrought Sabbath miracles and all miracles 
by the Holy Spirit and as Son of God (Jn 19"). 
The Pharisees replied that He did wonders by 
Beelzebub. It was the devil incarnate that went 
about doing good in Jesus. His forerunner, the 
Baptist, was also possessed by Satan (Mt 11?8). 
No wonder Jesus ‘looked round upon them with 
anger, being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts’ (Mk 3°). It was worse; Jesus called it 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost (v.**:). They 
expected the Holy Spirit to come with the Messiah ; 
but when both came, neither was accepted (Ac 7*!*). 
It was an age ‘in the highest degree religiously 
excited, but it did not possess the Spirit’ (Gunkel, 
Die Wirkungen d. H. G. 1888, p. 57). Jesus 
claimed authority over all human afairs—to regu- 
late the Sabbath, forgive sins, and adjudge future 
rewards and punishments. The claim to pardon 
sins especially provoked Pharisee attacks (Mk 2’), 
for it made Jesus equal with God (Jn 58). He had 
called them blasphemers of the Spirit; they now 
called Him a blasphemer of God. The contrast 
was complete. Jesus’ teachings and miracles pre- 
vented the Pharisees from attacking Him openly ; 
so they tried now to catch Him by questions on 
purification, worship, the commandments, and 
tribute to Cesar. He told them they were so 
wicked they could not see a sign from heaven, 
silenced them, and declared them hypocrites. 
Then came His last visit to Jerusalem, and the 
secret plotting of the Pharisees against Him. He 
appeared now openly as the Messiah (Mk 117), 
When Caiaphas asked Him, ‘ Art thou the Christ, 
Son of the Blessed?’ He answered, ‘I am’ (Mk 
1461.6), The Pharisees asked Him to rebuke the 
crowd for calling Him Son of David ; they sent spies 
to profess to be disciples and betray Him to the 
Romans (Lk 20°) ; they cast the blind man healed 
out of the synagogue ; and led Jesus to ask, ‘ Why 
go ye about to kill me?’ (Jn 7). They said He 
had a deyil, mocked Him, and took up stones to 
kill Him as a blasphemer in the Temple (Jn 8%: ®). 
The Pharisees supported the Sadducee leaders in 
the last assault upon Jesus. ‘Chief priests and 
Pharisees’ (Mt 27°, Jn 18%) plotted to kill Him 
(Mk 14? 4°), sent men to seize Him and went with 
them, judged Him in the high priest’s palace, 
sought false witnesses against Him, heard Him 
say He was the Son of God and declared it blas- 
phemy, spat in His face, smote Him, put Him on 
a mimic throne and said, ‘In this way let us honour 
the Son of God’ (so Justin M., 1 Apol. 35, and 
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Evang. Petri), mocked His prophecies, and led the 
multitude to ery ‘Crucify Him.’ They charged 
Him with being a false prophet, deceiver of the 
people, a false Messiah claiming to be the Son 
of God (Lk 22%7, Jn 197), the enemy of Cesar, for- 
bidding to pay tribute to him, and claiming to be 
King of the Jews, able to save others but unable 
to save Himself, and a destroyer of the holy nation. 
‘Chief priests and Pharisees’ made His sepulchre 
sure, sealing the stone and setting a watch over 
‘that deceiver’ (Mt 27%-§), 

2. Jesus’ criticism of the Pharisees. — Jesus’ 
criticism followed the line of Pharisaic attack, and 
showed (1) the legalistic perversion of religion in 
Judaism. He showed (a) that they were utterly 
wrong in limiting the grace of God to the Jew 
under the yoke of the Law. The man who was 
offended at Him for helping the poor and outcast 
was not among the blessed. The righteousness of 
the Pharisees centring in themselves would never 
admit to heaven. The Roman centurion had more 
faith than the best Pharisees (Mt 8!°), and Gentiles 
would enter heaven while they went into outer 
darkness (vv.4-!2). (6) Jesus told them their 
ceremonial usages were worse than useless, for 
they led to transgression of God’s commandments 
(15’). They not only killed obedience by legal- 
ism, but made it impossible by putting small and 
great commandments on the same level. He told 
them they were doomed unless they abandoned 
their theology and mode of life. (c) He especially 
upbraided them respecting the Sabbath. In heal- 
ing on that day He imitated David, the priests, 
the prophets, the Giver of the Sabbath and the 
Lord of the Sabbath, all of whom they ignorantly 
opposed when they taught that a man could not 
do good on that day. Their Sabbath theory sprang 
from hardness of heart, which had no mercy for 


the withered hand, the hungry disciples, the sick 


folk, the demoniac. They were blind, and with 
their followers perishing for lack of the knowledge 
He offered them. He then exhausted language in 
describing their wickedness. He anticipated St. 
Paul’s description of heathenism and applied it to 
the Pharisees (Mt 23, etc., Ro 1°8-%? 21f), 

(2) Jesus upbraided them further for rejection of 
God and His Christ. We told Nicodemus he must 
be born again of the Spirit and Son of God. The 
Pharisees who opposed Fim followed the old Serpent 
who deceived Adam, and did his deeds. They were 
liars and murderers, and could not believe Jesus, 
who was of the truth (Jn 8#-%). They could not 
see the holy proofs that He came from God, because 
they were wicked and adulterers. The darkness 
could not comprehend the light. They were be- 
witched, under demoniacal influence, and their per- 
secution of Jesus was a matter of course. Having 
no word of God, or love or life of God in them, they 
could not follow Jesus (Jn 5%), Their rejection of 
Him was proof that they had already forsaken God. 
Jesus had shown He did not break the Sabbath law. 
He then went on to tell the Pharisees they had no 
authority to criticise Him, for His works were the 
works of God (51). But they did not know the 
works of God when they saw them; they did not 
even understand Moses (5%), or David, or the pro- 
phets, for they were utterly out of touch with 
Divine revelation ; and the Law they thought they 
were defending would condemn them at the last 
day (6%). They stumbled especially at Jesus’ 
forgiving sin as Son of God, and His calling men 
to Him as the way to God; but He told them that, 
unless they accepted Him as Saviour, they would 
die in their sins (8%). He mixed appeals and warn- 
ings in His last dealings with them ; but all in vain. 
Many of the common people accepted Him, but 
none of the Pharisees (748). His last words to them 
were a series of ‘ Woes,’ which He closed with the 
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terrible sentence, ‘Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how shall ye escape the judgment of hell?’ 
(Mt 23°), 
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Hueu M. Scorr. 

PHILANTHROPY.—Philanthropy (¢:AavOpwria) 
is the love of man as man. It is love uncondi- 
tioned by self, or by partly selfish relations of 
family and nation. It is love unto the uttermost. 
The Greek word occurs twice in the NT. St. Paul 
uses it of the universal compassion of God for 
mankind (Tit 34), and St. Luke uses it to describe 
the kindness of the ‘barbarians’ of Melita towards 
the aliens shipwrecked on their coasts (Ac 287). 
In both cases the word is correctly used to describe 
the compassion which recognizes no limitation. It 
is the element of universality that transforms 
humanitarian feeling into philanthropy. We shall 
not therefore consider here the kindliness that 
belongs in some measure to all human intercourse, 
nor even that special manifestation of it which is 
seen in the charity of the early Christian Church. 
We shall confine our attention to showing how 
Christ infused into the common human sentiment 
that which completely transformed it, giving to ita 
finer motive, a larger range of activity, an absolute 
sanction, until St. John could venture to use his 
striking paradox, and say that the old law which 
they had had from the beginning was now ‘a new 
commandment’ (1 Jn 27: 8), : 

Human pitifulness for human suffering belongs 
to the nature of man. It has always made the 
tender grace in human intercourse, and not in- 
frequently it has risen to such heights as to com- 
mand the instinctive admiration of the world for 
all that is heroic. But at best it has been spas- 
modic in its manifestation, it has been uncertain 
in its degree of intensity, and it has been strictly 
limited in its range. Christ took the rudimentary 
instinct and made it into a universal law. It is 
limited now neither in the sphere of its operation, 
nor in the time of its application: it is valid 
over all the earth, and applies to all generations. 
It dominates all mankind, and lifts man up to 
those levels of life in which sacrifice is consummate 
and eternal. It is the germ out of which has 
sprung all the highest good in social intercourse ; 
out of it have come not only the occasional 
amenities of life, but even the moral usages of 
men. Itis the secret of civilization, and its hold 
upon the imagination and conscience has become 
so great that it is now woven into the moral con- 
sciousness of men. It is a commandment as de- 
finite and as binding as any in the Decalogue ; it 
comprehends them all, and where it is not honoured 
its neglect is visited with the contempt and censure 
of the world, while he who fails to obey it realizes 
in himself the degeneration which is the natural 
outworking of all Divine law abused by men. The 
Gospel story reveals the process by which this 
transformation has been made good. The evolu- 
tion by which compassion has been changed into 
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philanthropy is so subtly described that it may 
easily escape the notice of the superficial reader, 
but to those who possess the necessary spiritual 
insight and enlightenment the story has all the 
charm of a natural development. It establishes 
the origin of the law: reveals Christ as its Author. 
Philanthropy is the immediate product of the In- 
carnation. 

4. Jesus could scarcely have been born into a 
less promising sphere for the promulgation of such 
alaw. He could scarcely have found a less likely 
milieu than Judaism afforded for the cultivation of 
such a principle of life; nor could He have made 
His attempt at a time when common human pitiful- 
ness seemed at a lower ebb, than in the days that 
marked the decadence of the Empire of Rome. 
The contempt of the Roman for the conquered, 
and of the Greek for the barbarian, has always 
been recognized. Plato speaks with commenda- 
tion of ‘the pure and innate hatred of the foreign 
nature,’ and Aristotle condones the slavery of his 
age, and complacently regards the slave as ‘a kind 
of animate machine.’ It is not until we come to 
the Stoicism of the Christian era that we meet 
with any teaching that approaches philanthropy, 
though even here we have Seneca laying down, as 
motive for the high type of benevolence he incul- 
cated, the ‘ consciousness of having a noble nature’ 
(de Benef. iv. 12). Blood relationships have always 
and universally laid down marked boundaries in 
the empire of love, and these have found a com- 
aye and historic embodiment in caste as it may 

e studied in India to-day. But it may well be 
considered whether even this system is not left far 
behind by the Jew, who held that the Gentiles 
without the Law were accursed, thus excluding all 
foreigners not only from the regard of man but 
even from that of God. Yet the fact remains that 
Christ, born into such a system, created the phil- 
anthropy that ignores all frontiers, and does not 
hesitate to lay down life itself for those whose one 
claim is that they share in the common humanity. 

There are not wanting in the Gospel narrative 
incidents which seem to show that Christ inherited 
this feeling of His countrymen and of His age, at 
least to some extent. He limits the ministry of His 
disciples to the villages of Judea, bidding them 
avoid the villages of the Samaritans (Mt 10°); and in 
His interview with the Syrophenician woman (Mk 
7°5) He not only repeats ihe limitation given to His 
disciplesas binding also upon Himself, declaring that 
He was not sent save to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel, but speaks of the woman as a dog, and 
claims for the Jews that they are the children of 
the household. Contempt could no further go, 
and the words fall strangely from the Saviour’s 
lips. But without for the moment setting against 
these passages others in which the sympathy of 
Jesus is seen to be as catholic as it was tender, it 
may very well be argued that these two incidents 
do not establish exclusiveness in Christ, and in 
any case the exclusiveness broke down and gave 
way to the very opposite feeling in Him. But, 
apart from that, it may be shown that the limita- 
tion in the injunction given to the disciples was 
due not to any narrowness in the Saviour’s sym- 
pathy, but rather to His recognition of the limi- 
tations of His emissaries. The Apostles, with their 
prejudices strong within them, had scarcely the 
tact and the culture necessary for those who would 
open the door of faith to the Gentiles, and subse- 
quent events show how after many a lesson the 
leader of the band, St. Peter himself, was unable 
fully to recognize the truth so clearly seen and 
strongly enforced by St. Paul. At any rate it is 
most significant that when the lessons of Christ’s 
life were drawing to a close the prohibition was 
taken away, and the Apostles were instructed to 
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‘go into all the world, and make disciples of all 
the nations’ (Mt 281°). A far greater difficulty is 
seen in the story of the Syrophcnician woman. 
Here the Saviour’s words are so entirely at vari- 
ance not only with His own act on that occasion, 
but with the tenderness and courtesy with which 
at all other times He dealt with women, that 
attempts have been made from the earliest times 
to reconcile the contrast between the Spirit of 
Jesus and His harsh and contemptuous words on 
the occasion. The words can scarcely be justified 
even on the supposition that it was a harsh dis- 
cipline intended to bring out the triumphant faith 
of the woman. We hold that Christ used the 
words in irony, and that, feeling the utter false- 
ness of the leaders and teachers of the Jews, 
driven in utter weariness from them into Gentile 
territory, He assumes for the time being the 
narrow spirit which belonged to them, that His 
disciples might see how Pharisaic doctrine looked 
when reduced to act in dealing with the sorrow 
and need of the world. He throws into contrast 
with that doctrine the quick intuition of the 
woman, as well as the humility of her trust as she 
declares that even the Gentiles have a place in the 
family of God. There could be no finer method of 
revealing to the disciples the contrast between 
that exclusiveness of spirit which He had come to 
destroy, and the larger trust in the all-comprehend- 
ing love of God which He came to fulfil. 

Christ gave, then, to the human feeling of pitiful 
concern for another the universality which it 
lacked. And He did this first by His full and 
generous recognition of good in the alien, whether 
He found him in the actual commerce of life or in 
the imaginary scenes which He made to live in 
parabolic teaching. He had not found in Israel 
such faith as He found in the centurion (Mt 8!° 12), 
and He closed His tribute to that faith by saying 
that many should come from the east and the 
west and sit down with Abraham in the Kingdom 
of God, while the favoured people themselves 
should be cast out. When He was asked for a 
definition of a neighbour, He pointed to a Samar- 
itan, and described him as possessing qualities 
lacking in priest and Levite (Lk 107). He had 
spoken of His own people with a great tenderness 
as ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Mt 10° 
154), but He extends that tenderness to the Gentile 
world when He speaks of ‘other sheep not of this 
fold.’ He says that they too are His, and them 
also He must bring (Jn 101%). Whether He spoke 
the words to Nicodemus or not, it is clear that 
John learnt from Him that the love of God was 
not the exclusive privilege of the Jew, but that 
God loved ‘the world,’ and that His salvation was 
within the reach of whosoever should believe (Jn 
316). In ‘the Gospel to the Greeks’ He speaks of 
‘all men’ as coming within the attractive power 
of Himself crucified and ascended (Jn 12°"). And 
when He gave to His followers His final com- 
mission, there was no limit to the sphere of their 
evangelic labours: they were to ‘go into all the 
world,’ ‘to make disciples of all the nations’ (Mk 
161°, Mt 28°). Christ not only widened the domain 
of this law of love, pushing back the boundaries 
marked out by social custom or selfish expediency 
or fear, but He also enriched the law by giving it a 
deeper note, an intenser spirit. The poor man for 
neglect of whom Dives found himself at last in 
torment, was ‘full of sores,’ he was licked by the 
dog, the common scavenger of offal. Such was the 
claimant upon the rich man’s kindliness (Lk 167°"), 
Lowly service touchedits lowliest when the Master 
stooped to the feet of the disciple (Jn 12°). Through- 
out the East the touch of the foot brings defilement 
and degradation. And when the service had been 
rendered to His followers, He spoke to them of ‘a 
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new commandment’ which He had therein given 
them (Jn 13! *4). He called upon those who would 
follow Him to be ready to sell all and follow Him 
(Mt 19*'). The gift that won the approval of 
Heaven was not that which came out of the super- 
fluity of the rich, but the widow’s mite, for that 
was ‘all that she had’ (Mk 12%). Last of all, He 
declared that He Himself would give unto the 
uttermost, for as Good Shepherd He was ready to 
lay down His life for His sheep (Jn 104). There 
was thus added to the length and breadth of 
universal love the height and depth of sacrifice, 
and these two elements wrought powerfully in the 
instinctive love of man until the neediness of each 
became the common burden of all, and philan- 
thropy became a part of the spiritual equipment 
of men. 

2. The expression of that spiritual equipment 
will develop from age to age. The forms of its 
expression in the early days of the Christian era 
are well known. Christ instructed His disciples 
to heal the sick, and generally to minister to the 
physically distressed. The relief of the poor seems 
to have been another marked form of Christian 
philanthropy from the first, and they were in 
addition to minister in spiritual things, and to 
seek to admit men into the Kingdom of God. It 
may at first sight appear as if this was a strictly 
limited form of philanthropy, but it is obvious that 
the form of expression was accommodated to the 
capacities of the agents chosen and to the sim- 
pay of the life which they were accustomed to 
ive. Such forms of sympathetic relief, we may be 
assured, existed long before Christ sent forth His 
disciples ; that which He added was the twofold 
vitalizing principle which made the charity of the 
age a living reality. It became real (dé\n@és, 1 Jn 
25) in them, as it was already in Him. The uni- 
versality and the intensity which were His contri- 
bution to the common love, the old commandment 
of mankind, were also notes of life. Love without 
limit in range or in intensity,—such was the new 
commandment illustrated in the washing of the 
disciples’ feet. It was now ayamn els réXos, it was 
love unto the uttermost (Jn 131). And having 
dropped into the human instinct the vitalizing 
germ of a new principle, Christ was content to 
leave the new law to find wider and fuller expres- 
sion as the years moved on. With the developing 
powers of man, that vitalized law would be certain 
to find a far more extended application than lay 
within the compass of His earliest followers. In 
that age the manumission of the slave, the educa- 
tion of the poor, the enforcement of laws of sani- 
tation—such things as are the commonplaces of 
philanthropic measures in our time—were not 
within the power of the disciples of Christ. But 
we can see that that which gives them the sanction 
of law, that which comes into every social reform 
that has any promise of permanence or of helpful- 
ness, is just that with which Christ filled the hearts 
of His followers as He sent them forth on their 
simpler mission :—all endowment is but a trust; 
‘freely ye have received, freely give’ (Mt 10§); 
there is no limit in love; the neediness of each 
is the common burden of all. All social re- 
form, happily increasingly recognized, advocated, 
accepted, in our age, is but the working out in the 
larger life of to-day of the vital principle contrib- 
uted by Christ when He made love’s range con- 
terminous with the universe of God, and at the 
same moment made it instinct with His own 
passion and sacrifice. 

But philanthropy as Christ has taught it in the 
Gospel story goes further than this. It not only is 
the spring of all true social reform, but it possesses 
the power to enforce observance. It gives the 
sanction of duty to all such observance. It be- 
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comes not merely an added quality in human 
intercourse, but a positive compelling force. It is 
anew commandment. Neglect to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, visit the prisoner and the sick, 
or to translate these special terms into the general 
terms for which they stand,—to meet all human 
need as it arises,—such neglect is not in the eyes 
of Christ a venial offence, a trifle of indifference ; it 
is clear He took a far more serious view of it: 
He taught His disciples that it meant rejection 
in the judgment of God; it excludes him who 
so neglects from the Kingdom. Philanthropy was 
thus invested with the august powers of a moral 
law. If we consider philanthropy to be the 
common human instinct endowed with the range 
given to it by Christ, the eis ré\os of His own 
showing, we can see how this binding quality, 
this sanction, is imparted. For such a quality 
in love strikes at the root of that which is de- 
structive of all morality, and that is briefly the 
calculating spirit. The immoral compromises 
which we so often make with ourselves become 
impossible when love unto the uttermost is the 
rule of our regard for our fellow-men. It opposes 
every tendency to evade law where possible. It 
adds strength and loyalty to obedience, and im- 
parts to scrupulous observance the gladness of 
enthusiasm. This operation so refines and enlarges 
duty, that by the side of it all other duty seems the 
merest travesty of duty, and to fail to reach this 
height of moral observance becomes a positive 
failure, a moral offence, a breach of law. Christ 
accomplished this by striking clear and strong that 
personal note which is the key to all His influence. 
He attached men to Himself, and then exhibited 
in Himself the very law which He promulgated, 
until in after days the appeal might be made to 
the Christian Church that its members should 
bear one another’s burdens, since only thus couid 
they fulfil that LAw which Christ was (ot7@s dva- 
TrAnpwoare Tov vduov ToD Xpicrod, Gal 67). This love 
unto the uttermost was lived; and lived by Him 


who oy. His own loveliness has drawn all men to 
fs 


Himse It is for this reason that words which 
might easily have become the rules of another 
futile Utopia, or the striking maxims of an original 
teacher, have become instinct with the spiritual ; 
and with the new law of love the power to realize 
it was given. When to His setting forth of the 
new philanthropy Christ added the words, ‘Ye 
have done it unto me’ (Mt 25°), He endowed His 
words with spirit and life. 

This spirit the Christian Church has sought to 
realize in what are called Missions. No distinction 
need ever be made between ‘ Home’ and ‘ Foreign’ 
Missions. Least of all should any be made when 
we consider, as we do here, the spirit which belongs 
to both. The resource and ingenuity of love will 
appear in all such enterprise. There is no power 
of modern life but will be pressed into service by 
the love which recognizes no limit to its operation, 
no limitation to its spirit. Legislative powers will 
be used for what they are worth. Social organiza- 
tion, all that art or science can teach,—in a word, 
all the fulness of life, —will be permeated and freely 
used by this great law of love. That law will find 
its fullest application in the service of the alien 
and the foreigner. Here, if anywhere, the univer- 
sality of love will be seen; when the missionary 
ae every tie that makes the sweetness of his 
life, to carry the burdens of 


*Sullen peoples, half devil and half child,’ 


he reveals the intensest manifestation of that love 
whose Divine note is sacrifice. It is no wonder 
that the story of the triumphs of the gospel, or 
of the devotion of the missionary in strange and 
remote regions or in circumstances of peculiar 
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physical peril and distress, has so often come back 
to the Christian Church with a breath as of the 
ocean, a breath that infuses new life into the stale 
observance and gives new stimulus to the jaded 
servant, a breath that whispers of broad spaces, of 
elemental forces, of the fulness of the Infinite, the 


‘Deep where all our thoughts are drowned.’ 


Missionary service must eeu be the perfection 
of philanthropy. And philanthropy is love without 
limit, and love is of God, for God is LOVE. 
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W. W. HoLDsworTH. 

PHILIP (®é\urmos, ‘lover of horses’).—1. Philip 
the Apostle.—For the little that we know regard- 
ing him, beyond the mere mention of his name in 
the lists of the Twelve (Mt 10%, Mk 318, Lk 614), we 
are wholly dependent upon a few scattered notices 
in the Fourth Gospel. 

(1) The first of these tells the story of his call, 
which took place on the day after the call of 
Andrew and John with their respective brothers 
(Jn 1), And the fact that it is expressly men- 
tioned that Philip, like these men, belonged to 
Bethsaida, would seem to point to a certain amount 
of friendship as having already existed between 
them, while his Greek name (a peculiarity which 
among the Apostles he shared with Andrew) makes 
it at least possible that he himself was originally 
of Greek descent. This accords entirely with what 
we know of the mixed Gentile population of Beth- 
saida. Whether, however, this was so or not, 
Philip would seem to have belonged to the growing 
class of devout souls throughout the land who were 
‘waiting for the consolation of Israel,’ even if he 
had not, along with the previously named dis- 
ciples, been an open follower of John the Baptist. 
For when Jesus ‘finds’ him—evidently not by 
accident but as the result of a deliberate search— 
and addresses to him the first direct call which, so 
far as we know, He addressed to any man, ‘ Follow 
me,’ Philip immediately responds, and once and 
for all throws in his lot with his new Master. So 
complete indeed is his surrender, that though as 
yet his knowledge of Jesus is very imperfect (cf. 
v.* “the son of Joseph’), he shows himself en- 
dued with the genuine missionary spirit in proceed- 
ing in his turn to ‘find’ Mathaneel, that together 
they may rejeice in the discovery of the promised 
Messiah. The very precision and minuteness of 
the terms, moreover, in which Philip announces that 
discovery, bring before us another aspect of his 
character, for they show him to have been a man of 
an anxious and careful turn of mind, asking for no 
conviction on the part of others until he has been 
first convinced himself, and ever ready to submit 
all doubts and prejudices to the test of actual 
experience (v.# ‘Come and see’). 

(2) Of this latter trait of the Apostle’s character 
we have further confirmation, from a somewhat 
different point of view, in the next incident in which 
he is specially mentioned. For at the feeding of 
the Five Thousand in the wilderness it was to 
Philip that Jesus addressed the question, ‘ Whence 
are we to buy bread, that these may eat?’ (Jn 6°). 
Some have thought that the reason of this was 
that Philip had charge of the commissariat of the 
Apostolic ord just as Judas acted as their 
treasurer; but of this there is no proof, and St. 
John expressly adds that Jesus said this to ‘ prove’ 
him. e Master knew His disciple’s cautious 
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and deliberate disposition, and how little he had 
yet shown himself able to make any of the bolder 
efforts of faith. And He evidently hoped that on 
this occasion Philip would rise from the manifest 
inadequacy of the existing material resources to 
the thought of the unseen powers which He (the 
Christ) had at His command. But the hope was to 
be disappointed. Philip was so oceupied with his 
own careful calculations as to what the actual feed- 
ing of the multitude meant, that he could think of 
nothing else. And even the matter-of-fact Andrew 
showed more imagination when, after the mention 
of the lad’s little store, he at least hazarded the 
suggestion, ‘ But what are they amongst so many ?’ 

(3) The case is similar when we turn to another 
occasion when we find the two Apostles together. 
It is in entire accord not only with Philip’s (possible) 
Greek origin, but with his sympathetic, inquiring 
disposition, that the Greek visitors to the Temple 
should select him as their ambassador to Jesus 
(Jn 12). But it is equally characteristic that, 
as he realized the greatness and significance of the 
request, coming as it did from pure Gentiles, he 
should hesitate to act upon it on his own respon- 
sibility. He would do nothing until he had eon- 
sulted Andrew. And even when Andrew had 
approved, it was only in conjunction with him, and 
leaving him to occupy the foremost place (‘ Andrew 
and Philip’), that Philip went to tell Jesus. 

(4) This ‘faith without confidence’ is even more 
marked in the last glimpse which St. John gives us 
of his brother Apostle. When, in His farewell dis- 
course to the Twelve, Jesus announced that He 
was going to the ‘Father,’ and that no one could 
come to the ‘ Father’ except by Him, it was left to 
Philip to say, ‘Lord, show us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us’ (Jn 14°). With him ‘seeing’ was 
‘believing.’ He could not believe that any real 
knowledge of the Father was possible except such 
as resulted from an actual eer any ; and so 
proved how blinded he had been to that higher 
manifestation of which he had for so long been 
witness in the words and the acts of the Son. 

(5) With the pathetic personal appeal to him 
which this dulness of spiritual vision called forth 
(Jn 14°), Philip disappears from the Gospel story. 
And we hear nothing more of him in the NT except 
for the mention of his name amongst the Apostles 
who assembled in the upper room at Jerusalem after 
their Lord’s Ascension (Ac 1). Various traditions 
have, however, gathered round his memory. 

The most interesting of these is the account preserved by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 4, § 25), which identifies him 
with the unknown disciple who, when the Lord’s call came to 
him, asked that he might first go and bury his father—an 
identification at least in keeping with what we have seen of 
Philip’s character. The apocryphal Journeyings of Philip the 
Apostle (3rd cent.) represent him as travelling through Lydia 
and Asia, and finally settling in Hierapolis. And it was there, 
according to Polycrates (bishop of Ephesus c. 190 A.p.), that he 
was ‘buried’ ‘along with his two aged virgin daughters’ (Eus. 
HE iii. 31; ef. Lightfoot, Colossians?, p. 45ff.). The same 
authority adds that another daughter who ‘lived in fellowship 
with the Holy Spirit’ was buried at Ephesus—a circumstance 
that may perhaps point to Philip’s own residence there for a 
time, and consequently to a renewed intercourse with his old 
friend the Apostle John. If so, we have an additional reason 
why St. John should have introduced Philip’s name so freely in 
the ‘memoirs’ on which at the time he was engaged. Of the 
later connexion with Hierapolis already alluded to we have now 
interesting confirmation in the discovery of an inscription show- 
ing that the church there was dedicated to the memory ‘of the 
holy and glorious Apostle and theologian Philip’ (rou &yiov xi 
tvdckou arorrodov xi Osoacyov Pirixwov: see Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 552f.). 

In the West, St. Philip’s Day is observed along 
with that of St. James the Lesson May Ist. In the 
East, St. Philip’s Day is Nov. 14th, St. James’, 
Oct. 23rd. 


LiITERATURE.—In addition to what has been noted above, see 
Westcott, The Gospel of St. John, p. Ixxiiif.; A. B. Bruce, The 
Training of the Twelve (see ‘Philip’ in the Index); H. P. 
Liddon, University Sermons, 2nd ser., i. ‘Prejudice and Experi- 
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ence’ (Jn 146); J. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 129 ff. 
‘Show us the Father’ (Jn 148-9); R. C. Trench, Studies in the 
Gospels, p. 68; A. Maclaren, A Year’s Ministry, ii. 155; J. D. 
Jones, The Glorious Company of the Apostles, p. 109; R. H. 
Lovell, First Types of the Chr. Life, p. 514; and the present 
writer’s The Twelve Apostles (Dent), p. 49 ff. 

2. Herod Philip.—See vol. i. p. 722. 

GEORGE MILLIGAN. 

PHYLACTERIES (OT ‘frontlets’).—The observ- 
ance of phylacteries is based on Ex 131° and Dt 
6° 1178. For the Heb. and Greek terms see Hast- 
ings’ DB, s.v. It is disputed whether the passages 
in the Pentateuch are to be understood literally 
(so most of the Rabbinic writers, and Ginsburg in 
Kitto’s Cyclop.) or metaphorically (so Ibn Ezra, 
Rashbam, the Karaites, Jerome, Lyra, Calvin, 
Hengstenberg, Knobel, Keil, and Kennedy in 
Hastings’ DB); some assign a metaphorical mean- 
ing to the passages in Ex. and a literal to those in 
Deuteronomy. Under the more legal and formal 
interpretation and observance of the OT which 
flourished after the Return, the literal interpreta- 
tion became dominant. The exact date of the in- 
troduction of the literal observance of the precept 
cannot be given. No indisputable reference is 
found in the OT ; passages like Pr 1° being indecis- 
ive. From the relatively large number of regulations 
referring to phylacteries—some of them connected 
with the Tannaim—it follows that they were used 
as early as the time of the Sopherim, the 4th or 
at least the 3rd cent. B.C. (see JH x. 26). The first 
explicit reference, and that to the hand phylactery, 
is in the letter of the pseudo-Aristeas, the date of 
which is variously assigned between 200 and 100 
B.C., where they are regarded as an established 
custom. They are also mentioned in connexion 
with Simeon ben Shetach, brother-in-law of Alex- 
ander Jannzeus (B.C. 105-78). Josephus (Ant. Iv. 
viii. 13) speaks of them as an established and recog- 
nized custom. We may, therefore, regard them as 
having preceded by about two centuries the birth 
of Jesus Christ. For our knowledge of the customs 
associated with them we are indebted chiefly to the 
references in the Mishna (for which see Schiirer, 
HJP i. ii. 113). Though the collection of these 
traditions took place in the 2nd Christian cent., 
they may be regarded, for the most part, as repre- 
senting an earlier state of things. 

In the later Jewish writers, phylacteries play a great part ; 
their manufacture and use are elaborately described, and their 
significance and importance dwelt upon at length. ‘There 
are more laws—ascribed to delivery by God to Moses—cluster- 
ing about phylacteries than about any other institution of 
Judaism. Maimonides (Yad Tef.) mentions 10; Rodkinssohn 
(Tef. le Mosheh) mentions 18’ (JZ). According to the Kab- 
bala, they were significant of the wisdom, reason, and great- 
ness of God. Phylacteries were more holy than the gold plate 
worn by the high priest, since that contained the Divine Name 
once, the phylacteries twenty-three times. The Mishna taught 
that ‘he who has Tephillin on his head and his arm, Tsitsith on 
his garment, and Mezuzah on his door, has every possible 
guarantee that he will not sin.’ The wearing of them distin- 
guished the cultured and pious from the common mass, the 
am-h@Grez, the ‘people who knew not the law’ (Jn 749), 
Though worn probably at first all day, they became limited to 
the time of morning prayer. Careful directions are given as to 
the person (women, the unclean), the times (Sabbaths and 
festivals), and the places (cemeteries, etc.) where their use was 
prohibited. 

Phylacteries are of two kinds, those for the hand 
and those for the head. In the case of the former, 
a box or house (nz) was made of the skin of a 
clean animal, which had been softened in water 
and shaped and stiffened on a mould. In this was 
inserted a parchment on which the Scripture pass- 
ages, Ex 13!-!° and 12-16, Dt 64° and 111*-2!, had been 
written in four columns; the parchment was 
rolled and tied with white, washed hairs from a 
cow or calf, usually from the tail. This box was 
then sewn on to a leather base, furnished with a 
loop through which a leather strap passed. In 
the case of the head phylactery a similar box was 
prepared, but with four divisions, in which were 
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laced in order, beginning from the left side, the 
our above named passages of the Pentateuch. On 
the right hand side of the box of this phylactery 
was impressed a three-pronged Shin (w), and on the 
left hand one with four prongs (vw). This, too, was 
sewn on a base and provided with a leather strap 
(see Illustration in Hastings’ DB iii. 870). 

In ‘laying’—to use the technical term — the 
phylacteries, that for the hand was adjusted first. 
The box part was placed above the elbow on the 
inside of the left arm where it would press against 
the heart, a fact to which significance was given 
(Dt 6°). A knot in the shape of the letter Yodh (°) 
was made, the strap was wound about the arm 
four times and three times, and three times round 
the middle finger of the hand. The box of the 
other was placed on the forehead, where the hair 
ceases to grow, the band taken round the head 
and fastened with a knot like the letter Daleth (1), 
while the two ends were made to hang down in 
front over the shoulders. The Shim on the box, 
the Daleth knot on the head phylactery, and the 
Yodh knot. on the hand phylactery, made the 
letters of one of the Divine Names—"w Shadddi, 
‘ Almighty.’ 

The following benedictions are said. At the 
laying of the hand phylactery—‘ Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and has com- 
manded us to lay the Tephillin.’ An almost identi- 
cal one is uttered during the placing of that for 
the head, and when it is finished—‘ Blessed be His 
name, whose glorious kingdom is for ever and 
ever.’ At the adjusting of the strap round the 
middle finger, which is left till the last, ‘And I 
will betroth thee unto me for ever; yea, I will 
betroth thee unto me in righteousness, and in 
judgment, and in loving-kindness, and in mercy. 
I will even betroth thee unto me in faithfulness : 
and thou shalt know the Lord’ (Hos 2}%). In re- 
moving, the fastening of the hand is first undone, 
the head phylactery removed, then that on the arm ; 
they are kissed and placed in a bag, as to the 
place and use of which careful directions are given. 

It cannot be doubted that the Pharisees and 
scribes in the time of our Lord used phylacteries ; 
but how far the custom was followed by the people 
generally is uncertain. In order to emphasize their 
profession of religion, these people ‘made broad’ 
(1Aarivovcr, Mt 23°) these mementoes of their 
Judaism, whether by enlarging the whole, the boxes 
and the straps, or, as the Sinaitic and Curetonian 
Syriac suggest, the straps only. It was the vain 
extension of the outward sign of an unreal religion 
that our Lord rebuked; it marked the external- 
ity and hollowness of contemporary Pharisaism. 

hile this is the only NT reference to phylacteries, 
their use by a certain class should continually be 
borne in mind by the reader, as it may add to 
the vividness of the picture suggested by many 
incidents. Thus in Mt 22* || it may be considered 
as certain that the group of Pharisees with whom 
our Lord held His controversy wore their broadened 
phylacteries, and that the passage He quoted, the 
Shema’, the foundation of Hebrew religion, would 
be found in the phylacteries they carried on their 
heads and arms. 


LITERATURE.—Comm, on Ex. and Deut., including long note 
in Kalisch’s Haodus ; Maimonides, Yad Hachazakah, Hilcoth 
Tephillin ; Wagenseil, Sota; artt. in Hastings’ DB, the EBi 
(‘Frontlets’), Smith’s DB (‘Frontlets’), Kitto’s Cyclop., the 
JE, Hamburger’s RE, Riehm’s HWB; Schiirer, HJP nu. ii. 
113 ; Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. and Syn. Jud. (which contains much 
curious information); Edersheim, Sketches of Jewish Social 
Life; Margoliouth, undamental Principles of Judaism (much 
information as to modern use). J. Ts DoMAGGS 


PHYSICAL (¢vorxés, ‘natural,’ ‘inborn’).—To 
this word a distinctive and conspicuous place has 
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been given in the terminology of modern science, 
and that very appropriately ; for the object of 
science in every one of its branches is to acquire 
sach a knowledge of the Universe as shall corre- 
spond exactly to the constituted and established 
nature of things. Neither the word ‘physical’ 
nor the word ‘nature’ (fvovs) occurs in any of the 
four Gospels. But nevertheless many things 
which fall under the description of both terms, 
as scientifically used, occupy a large place in all 
the Gospels ; and there high importance is neces- 
sarily and designedly attached to them. It is true 
that one has only to run one’s eye reflectively over 
the pages of the Gospels to discover that in them 
the moral order of things is the matter of supreme 
and controlling interest. But while that is so, it 
becomes also apparent that this moral interest is 
not only involved in the physical order of things, 
but is inevitably and to a vast extent dependent 
upon it. Thus, e.g., it is everywhere manifest in 
these narratives of our Lord’s earthly life and work 
that He appeared among men as an individual 
Being. This implies that the physical order of 
existence was epitomized in Him in the same way 
and to the same extent as it is in every individual 
human being. It implies that His body was the 
organ of the moral order of the world as the latter 
existed in the spiritual constitution of His being, 
and as it came to manifestation in the moral or 
spiritual activities of His life within the sphere 
of His moral relations to God and to men. It 
implies, also, that His bodily constitution and life 
placed Him in direct relations with, and in constant 
dependence upon, the whole order of the physical 
environment in which He lived and moved and had 
His being as ‘God manifest in the flesh’ (1 Ti 3?%). 
And so it becomes obvious that if He had not 
entered into these incarnate relations with the 
physical order of things, He never could have be- 
come the Son of Man, and if He had never become 
the Son of Man He never could have revealed Him- 
self to humanity as the Son of God (Jn 1, 2 Co 4°), 
For these reasons, then, and others that sprang out 
of them or were otherwise related to them, our Lord 
was necessitated to make the physical order of the 
world a subject of reflexion, and to embody in His 
teaching such ideas of it as He considered to be fit 
for communication as a part of His general mes- 
sage tomankind. That He did make it a subject 
of extensive and profound, careful and sympathetic 
study, is as evident as any other fact in the Gos- 

els. It is equally evident, too, that as the result 
of this study He formed some very definite and 
highly important conceptions regarding the order 
of things in question, more than one of which were 
entirely original. It may be affirmed, moreover, 
that none of the ideas of this order, to which as a 
Teacher of humanity He attached momentous im- 
portance and value, can ever be superseded by the 
teaching of either Science or Philosophy. What, 
then, were the leading constructions that He as a 
religious Teacher put upon the physical order of 
the world ? 

4. For one thing, this order of things presented 
itself to His mind as a medium of Divine revelation 
(e.g. Mt 54-48 6*-%). The question as to the order 
of things physical, and its significance, must have 
shaped itself in His mind at an early stage in His 
life of observation and reflexion. What the result 
of His inquiry was appears in His teaching. . The 
most general and important item in that result 
was the discovery of the presence and activity of 
God in the letcddiched order of organic and in- 
organic existence. To His mind God was im- 
manent and operative in nature ; and it is in the 
same view of the relation of God to the physical 
order of the Universe that modern Theism and 
Philosophy have begun to rest. That such was 
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indeed His view appears from His own utterances 
on the relation of God to the order of things 
physical ; which show that nothing was further 
from His mind than the reckless idea in which 
God is conceived as existing only in a relation of 
externality to this order and as acting upon it 
from without. When, for instance, He saw the 
sun rise and rain fall, and pondered on the exten- 
sive and complicated orderly system of physical 
means and ends to which sunrise and rainfall 
belong, He perceived in these occurrences mani- 
festations of the immediate activity of God (Mt 
5%), and He was too unerring a thinker not to 
know that God’s will and therefore God Himself 
must be immanent in the established system of 
things in which He conceived the Divine activity 
as displayed. Nor is there any real collision here 
between Christ and modern science in regard to 
the system of activity to which sunrise and rainfall 
are due. When He said, ‘Your Father which is 
in heaven maketh his sun to rise . . . and sendeth 
rain,’ He used words which are absolutely con- 
sistent with the strictest scientific ideas of the 
natural forces and laws by which the same events 
in the physical order of things are now explained. 
For if the scientist is able to explain, and right, from 
his own point of view, in explaining these events 
by the action of physical forces and the laws of 
their operation, this explanation does not account 
for the existence of these forces themselves, for 
their persistence, for the perfectly and constantly 
regulated mode in which their respective forms of 
activity are manifested, or for the originating cause 
of the complicated and exquisite adjustment of 
these forces and their activities to the ends they 
serve. For these things there is only one satisfac- 
tory explanation, and that is the immanent and 
immediate activity of God. And Science and 
Philosophy have been rapidly becoming aware 
that no better explanation is likely ever to be 
found. 

But, further, for Christ the revelation of God and 
His activity in the physical order of the world 
possessed a moral significance. God as a Moral 
Being—and because as such He is perfect—can 
never act unless morally, even in the system of 
things physical. This truth regulated the whole 
of our Lord’s conception of God’s relation to this 
order, and of His ways of administering its pro- 
visions. And therefore it is that He saw in 
such physical events as sunrise and_ rainfall 
manifestations of God’s beneficence and magna- 
nimity. He ‘maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust’! These words are a striking revela- 
tion of the perfectly fresh, intelligent, discerning 
eyes with which Christ looked upon the physical 
order of things, and contemplated God and His 
activity as therein manifested. Thisappears when 
three things are noted. —(1) There is only one 
established physical order of things. (2) This 
order is constituted throughout on one and the 
same homogeneous plan, and it is necessarily 
regulated accordingly. (3) Therefore it is im- 
possible for this order to be so administered as to 
make distinctions of any kind in the distribution 
of its provisions among men. Here distinctions 
cannot be made even between the evil and the 
good, between the just and the unjust. Therefore 
as the Author and the Administrator of this 
system of things God makes no such distinctions, 
Within this sphere of the relations between God 
and men, the good and the evil, the just and the 
unjust, are the same to Him. His impartiality 
to both sorts of men is as absolute and universal 
as the rising of the sun and the falling of rain. 
And God Himself has so ordered the physical 
universe that it should be so, and that it cannot 
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be otherwise. And, so far as any one can say, 
Christ was the first to notice and fully to appreci- 
ate the true meaning of these obvious but vastly 
important facts. In sunrise and rainfall He saw 
nothing but instances of the manifestation of 
the loving-kindness of God to all men, good and 
evil alike, and of His magnanimity towards evil 
and unjust men. For it was one of Christ’s 
governing ideas as a Teacher that God did not 
need to punish evil and unjust men for their sin by 
withholding from them any of the beneficent pro- 
visions of the physical order of things. He knew 
and taught in effect, that it is with the moral order 
of things and God’s unerring and all-sufficient ad- 
ministration of i¢, as the moral Governor of the 
world, that evil and unjust men have to reckon ; 
and therefore, in the exercise of the magnanimity 
alike of His love and of His justice, God dispenses 
to them, in common with good and just men, a full 
and free share of His sunshine and rain. So Christ 
understood this matter (cf. Mt 522-8? 1125-8, Jn 989-41 
with Mt 5*). 

2. But, further, these views that Christ held 
as to the physical order of the world suggest the 
inference that He must have looked upon this 
system as an order of law. That He did so regard 
it is evident from His teaching, when the latter is 
carefully and fairly examined from this point of 
view. The term ‘law,’ as defined by science, is of 
modern origin, and therefore it is never employed 
in this sense in the Gospels. But the Gospels are 
rich in recognitions of a large variety of those facts 
for which the term ‘law,’ as scientifically under- 
stood, stands; and recognition of these facts was 
made by Christ Himself. The modern conception 
of the order of things physical, which the term 
‘law’ is employed to denote, is, that it is an order 
in which perfect constancy and regularity reign 
universally and persistently, and that even in the 
case of its minutest phenomena and its subtlest 

rocesses. Did Christ, then, perceive and acknow- 
edge the great features of the physical order on 
which this conception is founded? Hedid. In all 
its essential forces and laws the physical order was 
the same in His time as it is to-day. Science has 
not created any of the forces or laws in question ; 
it has only discovered and formulated them. 
Moreover, it is evident that Christ’s observations 
and His reflexions on nature were prompted and 
controlled rather by religious than by scientific 
motives or reasons. It is to be admitted, again, 
that He never made the physical order of things a 
direct subject of teaching, but always made it sub- 
servient to the religious or moral ends He had in 
view. Still He was deeply convinced of the con- 
staney and regularity of the physical system of 
existence in the midst of which He lived and 
taught, and on which He depended (e.g. Mt 71%, 
Mk 4**?), That it was so is evinced by the follow- 
ing facts :—(1) A large proportion of His teaching 
was based on the principle of comparison. (2) 
The most of His comparisons were indications of 
resemblances between the things of the physical 
order of the world and the things of the Kingdom 
of God, which are in reality the things of the 
moral order of the world, considered as an order in 
which the will and purpose of God are coming 
to realization in the moral relations of God to 
men and of men to Him and to one another in 
Christ. (3) In His comparisons it was His custom 
to lay conspicuous emphasis on those phenomena 
of the physical order of things in which the 
constancy and regularity of this order are pro- 
minent. (4) His manifest reasons for doing so 


were such as these—His whole conception of the 
Kingdom of God implies that He regarded it as an 
order of perfect moral constancy and regularity, 
But few, if indeed 
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any, of His hearers had any idea of the Kingdom 
of God as being such an order. On the other 
hand, however, they were familiar with many of 
the phenomena of constancy and regularity in the 
physical order of things. Therefore His object 
in calling the attention of His hearers to these 
phenomena was to lead their minds up from the 
things of sense to the things of faith, and thereby 
to convey to them the conception, and to awaken 
in them the conviction, that the things of the moral 
order of the world, like the order of things revealed 
to their sense-perception, were things that had 
real existence, things that were indeed founded in 
moral principles of absolute constancy and regu- 
larity, and things therefore to be relied upon with 
the utmost confidence. (5) These considerations, 
then, all imply that the physical order of things 
from which our Lord drew His comparisons must 
have been regarded by Him as a system of order, 
a system in which constancy, regularity, law reigns. 
The whole principle of comparison as thus ex- 
plained is applied, e.g., in Mt 7%". 

3. But the physical order of the world was ‘re- 
garded by our Lord as also a sphere of Providential 
administration (e.g. Mt 54-48 6-4, Lk 127). It is 
important to note the fact that all His allusions to 
this branch of the subject here considered, imply 
that He conceived of the Divine providence as 
exercised within the boundaries of the physical 
system of things. This system is, so to speak, the 
machinery employed by God in all the various 
manifestations of His providential care. But 
if this system is an order of physical constancy 
or law, all the exercises of the Divine provi- 
dence must be regulated by this fact. So Christ’s 
teaching represents it as being. He never spoke 
of providence as in effect a system of Divine ac- 
tivities in which God, interposing in the interests 
of the objects of His care, either ignored the 
established order of physical existence or made 
breaches in its established arrangements. All the 
ways in which He saw the providential activities 
of God manifested in care for His creatures were 
ways in which the established orderliness of the 
physical world came into effect, as in the case of 
the rising of the sun and the falling of rain. 
That is to say, in Christ’s view the physical order 
of the world is constituted on a providential plan, 
in which a perfectly arranged and regulated system 
of means is adjusted to serve the beneficent ends 
contemplated by God. 

What Christ’s ideas were of the leading features 
of the administration of this system is suggested 
by those passages of His teaching to which atten- 
tion has been called. He believed the providential 
activities of God to be at once universal and par- 
ticular, and this belief is in accordance with the 
nature of things. He believed also that God’s 
providential activities are not only immanent and 
immediate, but persistent. They are as unslumber- 
ing and restless as the physical energies or forces 
in the activities and eflects of which they are 
manifested. He believed, moreover, that God’s 
providential interest and care extended even to 
birds and flowers as well as to human beings; and 
this belief, also, is justified by the necessities and 
arrangements of the physical order of things to 
which they as diving beings in common with men 
belong. For they, as living beings, have each 
physical needs according to their own respective 
natures and places and destinies in nature ; and 
therefore it was not unworthy of Christ to form 
and take delight in the conviction that their 
Creator was providentially faithful to them: 

But ee a it remains to be added here, that 
Christ believed that human beings have a higher 
value for God as the God of providence than the 
birds of the air. And this is why. The birds of 
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the air have no place, or task, or destiny in the 
moral order of the Universe. But it is otherwise 
withmen. Theyare endowed with a moral nature ; 
their life is a moral vocation; they have a moral 
destiny to shape in co-operation with God. And 
this explains and manifests the perfect wisdom of 
Christ as a teacher, in including all men within, 
and in excluding all other living creatures on the 
earth from, the moral government of God and its 
system of administration. He constantly paid 
truthful and perfectly wise respect to these two 
great facts in His teaching :—(1) The fact that 
God is ever and always providentially and actively 
related to men as physical beings, having physical 
necessities and requirements in their life ; and (2) 
the fact that He is ever and always governmentally 
and actively related to them as moral beings, 
having moral necessities and requirements and 
responsibilities in their life (e.g. Mt 11*). This dis- 
tinction between the providential and the govern- 
mental activities of God, in His relation to men 
and in His ways with them, has a determinative 
place in the truth taught in the Gospels. 

4, Finally, all Christ’s allusions to the physical 
order of the world present a deep religious com- 
plezion. He saw in this order, and in the relations 
between God and men as therein revealed, con- 
ditions and opportunities provided for the mani- 
festation of pure and high forms of religious life. 
Men are dependent on the beneficent ministrations 
of the Divine providence. As moral beings it is 
their duty to recognize this fact, to pay due respect 
to it, and to cherish and manifest gratitude to God 
for all the various forms of His providential loving- 
kindness and faithfulness. Within the domain of 
Providence, moreover, reasons constantly exist and 
occasions are ever arising for men to exercise trust 
in God. Here also as well as in their own hearts 


men may find the presence of God in their life. 
And here they are summoned to imitate the ways 


of God’s providential beneficence. In all these 
various ways Christ related His religion to the 
physical order of the world and its providential 
administration. His Sermon on the Mount shows 
that He wished and intended them all to have an 
essential place in the life of every one of His 
disciples. And in His own life they were all fully 
observed and manifested. See, further, NATURE, 
PROVIDENCE. 


LiITERATURE.—Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 151ff.; Bushnell, 
Nature and the Supernatural; Drummond, Nat. Law in the 
Spiritual World; Mozley, University Sermons, pp. 122-144; 
Expositor i. vii. [1884] 103, 11. ii. [1885] 224. 

W. D. THomson. 

PHYSICIAN.—1. Luke, the physician.—It is a 
fact of special importance, in reference to Christ’s 
miracles of healing, that one of the four Evangelists 
was himself a physician (Col 4"4). Traces of this 
fact appear in his Gospel (ct. 8% || Mk 5%), and still 
more in Acts (ef. Hobart, Medical Lang. of St. 
Luke). His training would probably be Gentile 
(Col 441-14, ef, Eus. HE iii. 4), and his medicines, 
like Gentile food, would be unclean in Jewish 
eyes. See, further, art. LUKE. 

2. Jewish physicians.—Priests were inspectors 
of leprosy (Mt 84, Lk 1714), but they were not the 
regular ie me (a) The physicians whom a 
sufferer had consulted before she was healed by 
Christ are alluded to in one case (Mk 5” || Lk 8%), 
Elsewhere physicians are mentioned in proverbial 
sayings only (Mt 9 || Mk 2!7, Lk 5*! 4%): there is 
no censure of them in Christ’s words, on the con- 
trary He implies that the sick should resort to the 
physician; but Mk 5% probably gives a fair im- 
pression of their general value. (5) References 
to remedies are few: e.g. a lotion (Lk 10*), an 
anodyne (Mk 15%), both, we may assume, cus- 
tomary amongst Jews, but in neither of these 
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cases administered by them; operations (circum- 
cision, Lk 1° etc.; castration, Mt 19!%). The 
language of Mt 18% || speaks of mutilation rather 
than of surgical amputation. Superstitious cures 
were much sought ; ef. the addition to Jn 5°, which 
Westcott (ad loc.) describes as .‘a very earl 
note added while the Jewish tradition was still 
fresh.’ (c) A special defect of Jewish medical 
science was the want of anatomy, necessarily in- 
volved in the ceremonial uncleanness of contact 
with the dead (cf. Mt 23%’), z.e. (as explained in 
Jewish Encyc. art. ‘ Medicine’) contact with a 
complete corpse, or an ‘anatomical unit’ (a bone 
covered with its soft parts), or a collection of bones 
equal in bulk or number to more than half a 
skeleton. An illustration of this want may be 
seen in the fact that a young criminal’s corpse was 
dissipated by long boiling, in order that the bones 
of the skeleton might be counted (2b.). The in- 
spection of the bodies of animals slaughtered for 
sacrifice or food could be no real compensation for 
this want. 

3. Christ, the great Physician._Such a title is 
not found in the Gospels, but is at least suggested 
by Lk 4° 5%1|| 13%. [The word (doa: is used (liter- 
ally) 20 times in NT, and always, except in Ac 28°, 
directly of Christ]. Indeed, the word ‘Saviour’ 
implies it (Mt 97%). The following points are’ ob- 
servable in Christ’s healings :—(#) Variety: blind- 
ness (Mt 977 209M ||) Mk 8, Jn 9), deafness (Mk 
7"), palsy (Mt 9!" ||), withered hand (12° ||), issue 
(9?°\|), dropsy (Lk 14'™), fever (Mt 84 ||), leprosy 
($!™ || Lk 174), wound (22), possession (Mt 88", 
Mk 1*- || ete.) ; (6) purpose: not merely works of 
mercy (Mk 33, Jn 10°), but also ‘signs’ (Jn 4*4 etc.), 
parables of a spiritual healing (Lk 5** **, Jn 9 9) ; 
(c) universality : without price (Mt 108, ct. Mk 5°), 
without exception (Mt 115, Mk 17 7°7, Jn 9°), with- 
out fail (ct. Mk 5* 78 938); (d) conditions: (i.) on 
Christ’s part,—the (Divine) will (Mt 8%); in some 
cases is added the (human) prayer (Mk 9”, Jn 11%) ; 
(ii.) on the sick one’s or the petitioner’s part,—faith 
(Mt 81° 9? 2 28 1578 etc.) and (though seldom requir- 
ing mention) desire or will (Jn 5°; Lk 22° is alto- 
gether exceptional); (e) preliminaries: (i.) ordi- 
narily an application, either personal (Lk 5! 17% 
188) or intercessory—with (Mk 2? 7%? 9!) or without 
(Mt 8°, Mk 7%, Jn 447") the presence of the suf- 
ferer ; (ii.) often no application preceded (Mk 58, 
Lk 13)? 2271_and so always in Jn., e.g. 5°97" [111)) ; 
(f) performance : usually immediate (Mt 8°", Mk 
5”), sometimes delayed (7?"" 971"), rarely a gradual 
process (8%); (g) accompaniments: a word (Mt 
8& 13 121%), never otherwise in the case of possession 
(816 31), a touch (8% 938 2-29, Mk 55 65), a symbolic 
action (Mk 7°, Jn 9%); (A) sequel: an assurance 
(Mk 54, Lk 17!9 18%), a command (Mt 84 9°, Mk 
5) 43), a warning (Jn 514). See also artt. CURES, 
DISEASE. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the ordinary books of reference 
and those already mentioned, the following touch the subject: 
Ebstein, Die Medizin im NT und im Talm., Stuttgart, 1903 ; 
Bennett, Diseases of the Bible; Trench, Miracles. See also 
C. H. Spurgeon, The Messiah, 483. 

F. 8. RANKEN. 


PIECE OF SILYER.—See MoNnrY, p. 200*. 
PIGEON.—See ANIMALS, vol. i. p. 65°, and Dove. 


PILATE.—Pilate’s first name, that by which he 
would be known in his own household, has not 
been recorded; we know only his second name 
‘Pontius,’ and his third ‘Pilatus.’ Pontius may 
be derived from pons (‘ bridge’), or be cognate with 
mévre (‘five’) ; and Pilatus meant, no doubt, origin- 
ally, ‘armed with the pike’ (of the Roman legion- 
ary); but we are no nearer his origin. We know 
nothing of his parents, his birthplace, or the date 
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of his birth. He was a Roman citizen, and was 
born probably in Italy. From the position which 
he afterwards occupied, it is certain that he be- 
longed in manhood to the middle or equestrian 
class in the community ; but whether by favour of 
the Emperor or by birth is unknown. Admission 
to this class could be obtained only by those who 
possessed 400,000 sesterces (equivalent to about 
£3000 of our money, but with much greater pur- 
chasing power). The question whether he in- 
herited this property qualification or not cannot 
be answered. 

In order to reach the position of procurator of 
the Roman province of Judzea, he must have passed 
through a course of earlier appointments open to 
his order. He must have had considerable military 
experience, and have held one or more of the follow- 
ing appointments : prefecture (or tribunate) of an 
auxiliary cohort, or a legionary tribunate of the 
second class (those of the first being open only 
to the senatorial order), or the prefecture of a 
wing (ala) of cavalry (Cagnat, Cours d’Epig. Lat.3 
p. 109 ff.). The earliest age at which one could 

ecome a procurator was between twenty-seven 
and thirty years. These procuratorships differ.d 
in standing (see PROCURATOR), and that of a 
province like Judea was not the highest. Further 
promotion was open to one who did well in that 
position. The date of the birth of Pilate cannot 
have been later than about B.c. 4-1. In Mt 27” 
he appears as married, but whether he left any 
descendants or not is uncertain. 

In A.D. 26, Pilate was appointed by the Emperor 
Tiberius procurator of the province of Judea. 
This province comprised the former kingdom of 
Archelaus, — roughly Samaria and the territory 
south of it to Gaza and the Dead Sea,—and the 
procurator’s duties were both administrative and 
military. He was in a position of subordination 
to the governor of the province of Syria, but the 
exact nature of the subordination is not known. 
For all practical purposes his rule over all in the 
province, except Roman citizens, was absolute. 
At the same time, it must be remembered that in 
this, as in other provinces, certain communities 
were permitted a large measure of self-government 
—one of the secrets of Rome’s success as a world- 
power. Thus in Jerusalem the Sanhedrin retained 
many judicial functions ; death sentences, however, 
had to be confirmed by the governor, and were 
carried out under his supervision (Jn 18%}; Jos. 
Ant. XX. ix. 1, BJ U1. viii. 1). The religious and 
political zeal of the various sections of the popula- 
tion made the task of governing the province one 
of extreme difficulty, requiring statesmanlike gifts 
of no ordinary quality. 

We derive most of our knowledge of Pilate’s rule 
from Josephus, from whom the following incident is 
repeated, to illustrate the statement above made. 
The Jewish prejudice against images of gods was 
incomprehensible to the other ancient peoples ; but 
their attitude was officially respected by the 
Romans, whose practice it was to refrain from 
introducing such into the Jews’ country. They 
carried their conciliatory policy so far as to remove 
the figures of the god-emperor from those military 
standards which bore them. In contravention of 
this custom, Pilate caused the standards with their 
usual decoration to be carried by night into Jeru- 
salem. The people pleaded with him to remove 
the objectionable images, but he remained obdurate, 
and eventually ordered his soldiers to surround the 
crowd and put them to death if they persisted. 
This threat had no terror for men whose religious 
frenzy was worked up to the highest pitch, and 
Pilate had to yield, for it was impossible to 
massacre so many. His action in this matter 


showed want of tact, hot temper, and weakness ; 
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and as the occurrence took place early in his period 
of government, it was an evil augury for his rule 
(Ant. XVI. iii. 1). On another occasion he used 
money from the Temple-treasury for the building of 
an aqueduct, and broke up the riot which threatened 
by introducing disguised soldiers into the crowd 
(Ant. XVII. ili. 2). Lk 13! is the only authority 
for the mention of the Galileans whose blood Pilate 
‘mixed with their sacrifices.’ The cause of his 
action was doubtless some riot. Pilate is repre- 
sented in the worst possible light by a passage in 
Philo, which is put into the mouth of Agrippa 
(Legatio ad Gaium, 38).— 

(The Jews’ threat to communicate with Tiberius] ‘ exasperated 
Pilate to the greatest possible degree, as he feared lest they 
might go on an embassy to the Emperor, and might impeach 
him with respect to other particulars of his government—his 
corruptions, his acts of insolence, his rapine, and his habit of 
insulting people, his cruelty, and his continual murders of people 
untried and uncondemned, and his never-ending, gratuitous, 
and most grievous inhumanity.’ 

We do not need to go beyond the Gospel narra- 
tives, and the fact that he was retained in his 
position for ten years by Tiberius, to realize that 
this picture is grossly overdrawn. 

For our knowledge of the part Pilate played in 
the trial of Jesus we are dependent on all four 
canonical Gospels. As it may be assumed that 
Mark’s narrative is the oldest, we shall take it 
first, then proceed to Matthew’s and Luke’s, which 
are probably almost contemporaneous with one 
another, and, lastly, we shall draw on the Fourth 
Gospel. 

(1) According to Mark (14°), the chief priests and 
scribes and elders, after Jesus had been brought 
from Gethsemane, led Him away to the high priest, 
in whose residence they all assembled. This was 
an extraordinary meeting of the Sanhedrin. The 
Court sought evidence which would lead to the 
death of Jesus, but failed to find any that was reli- 
able. Such evidence as they had was false and 
conflicting. Jesus’ statement about the Temple 
was repeated and misconstrued. Then the high 
priest elicited from Him a declaration that He was 
the Messiah. This statement was decided to be 
blasphemy, and as a result He was judged worthy 
of death (Ly 241%), After the verdict He was sub- 
jected to every insult. The death sentence had by 
law to be confirmed by Pilate before it could be 
carried out. In their eagerness they lost no time 
in bringing Him before Pilate’s tribunal (15'). The 
question was put by Pilate, ‘Art thou the king of 
the Jews?’; to which Jesus answered, ‘Thou 
sayest’ (v.*). The chief priests, being permitted by 
Pilate to make their charges, brought many against 
Him ; the accused, on being asked by Pilate if He 
had anything to say, was silent, and caused His 
judge to wonder. It happened that the feast of 
the Passover was at hand, and on such an occasion 
it was the custom to release a prisoner. The crowd 
which stood around called for the release of a 
certain Barabbas, a robber and murderer. Pilate 
proposed instead to release Jesus, knowing that 
faired had been the motive of the high priests in 
handing Him over. The chief priests instigated the 
crowd to beg for Barabbas. Pilate then asked 
what they wished to be done with ‘the king of the 
Jews,’ and they said, ‘Crucify him.’ On_ being 
asked by Pilate what evil He had done, their only 
answer was to repeat the cry. Pilate, being anxious 
to please the crowd, gratified both their requests. 
Such is Mark’s narrative of the trial, baldly stated. 
It is so very brief that it is not surprising that the 
other Evangelists have been able to add to it. 
Mark has nothing further to say about Pilate 
except to tell that Joseph of Arimathwa begged 
and obtained from him the body of Jesus (15%), 

(2) Matthew makes only two additions of any 
importance to this narrative. One is the warning 
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message sent to Pilate, when seated on the tri- 
bunal, by his wife (27!%). The character of the 
incident stamps it as a reliable tradition. The 
second is Pilate’s washing of his hands after he 
had acquiesced in the decision of the Jews and the 
wishes of the mob, and his proclamation of his 
innocence, followed by the Jews’ invocation of the 
curse upon themselves and their children. At a 
later stage in the narrative, Matthew alone (27°*-) 
gives the incident of the deputation to Pilate with 
the request for permission to seal the tomb, and the 
granting of that permission. 

(3) Luke, at the beginning of the accusation 
before Pilate, mentions the charge (237): ‘We found 
this man perverting our nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Czesar, and saying that he himself 
was an anointed king.’ The first part of this 
charge is directly contrary to the truth (Mk 12”= 
Mt 227=Lk 20”). It is Lk. also who mentions 
(23*!”) that when Pilate learned that Jesus was a 
Galilzean he sent Him to Herod, tetrarch of Galilee, 
to whose jurisdiction He belonged. Herod could 
elicit no answer from Jesus, and sent Him back to 
Pilate. This exchange of courtesy led to a renewal 
of the friendship between Pilate and Herod, which 
had been interrupted for some reason or other. On 
the return of Jesus, Pilate is represented as pro- 
claiming His innocence and confirming it by the 
decision of Herod. 

(4) The Fourth Gospel makes the following con- 
tributions to the story. The informal questioning 
by Annas (181%-4) is special to Jn., which gives also 
(188-8) a much longer conversation between Jesus 
and Pilate than the others, in which Jesus explains 
the nature of His Kingdom. It is quite certain that 
Pilate realized that Jesus’ Kingdom was not an 
ordinary kingdom, else his conduct of the case 
would bev been entirely different. The section 
194-45 contains a further examination of Jesus, and 
the terrorizing of Pilate by the Jews. The Johan- 
nine account, as it is the fullest, is also the best. 
It explains what is obscure in the others, and brings 
the whole situation before us with startling vivid- 
ness. John makes Pilate the author of the inscrip- 
tion on the cross, and mentions his repudiation of 
the Jewish criticism of its wording. 

The situation was for Pilate an extremely diffi- 
cult one. The Jews in authority were determined 
that Jesus should die. Assassination was impos- 
sible, because of the people. They were therefore 
compelled to resort to the governor’s power. In 
order to get him to sign the warrant, they had to 
show that Jesus had committed a crime worthy of 
death. They had to select a charge which in their 
opinion soiake leave Pilate no option. They seized 
upon that of treason, a charge which brought death 
upon some of the most influential Roman citizens 
during that period, as the early books of Tacitus’ 
Annals show. Pilate examined Jesus on this 
charge, and soon found that this was no case of 
treason. A strong man might have defied the 
pa and set Jesus at liberty. In doing so, 

e would have risked all his future prospects, 
perhaps his own life. The procurator was in 
reality only an upper servant of the Emperor, 
and as such poeta: be dismissed and ruined 
without appeal. The Jews, when they saw that 
Roman justice might win and Jesus be released, 
held over Pilate the threat of a report to the 
Emperor on his conduct. Pilate, as we have seen, 
was not a strong man. He yielded, though he 
knew the accused was innocent. It must be re- 
membered that Jesus was not a Roman citizen, 
was, in fact, in the eyes of a Roman officer, merely 
a subject, a slave, a chattel. The life of a Roman 
citizen was precious, that of a mere subject worth- 
less. That Pilate had a tender enough conscience 
or a sound enough idea of justice to try to save this 


‘slave,’ should be remembered to his credit. He 
was not of the stuff of which heroes are made, 
though doubtless in many respects a competent 
governor. 

Little is known of Pilate’s later history. He 
used armed force to suppress a fanatical movement 
in Samaria, which does not appear to have en- 
dangered the Roman supremacy in the slightest 
(Jos. Ant, XVII. iv. 1). So many were put to death 
that the Samaritans appealed to Vitellius, the then 
governor of the province of Syria. The governor 
ordered Pilate to Rome, to appear before the 
Emperor’s council. Before he reached Rome, 
Tiberius had died. The result of this no doubt 
was that he escaped trial. Of his further career 
nothing is certainly known, but legend has natur- 
ally not neglected one of the most interesting 
figures of NT history. In the Gospel of Peter, 
which belongs probably to the middle of the 2nd 
cent., he is represented in a very favourable 
light; the author shows also anti-Jewish ten- 
dencies. As the fragment of this Gospel is put 
together almost entirely from the canonical Gospels, 
it yields in interest to another apocryphal work— 
the Acts of Pilate. In the 2nd cent. the Church 
began to busy itself with its own history, and to 
build up a defence of its faith and practice on a 
historical foundation. The person of Pilate was a 
subject of special interest, and was pressed into 
the service of the Church as a valuable witness to 
the truth of Christianity. In the Acts of Pilate he is 
acquitted of all blame, and represented as in the end 
confessing Jesus to be the Son of God (ch. 46). It 
was widely believed in ancient times that an official 
account of the trial of Jesus was sent by Pilate to 
the Emperor Tiberius and preserved in the archives 
at Rome. It isnot impossible that such a report was 
sent; but this at least we can say with certainty, 
there is no real evidence of its existence or its use 
to be found in any apocryphal writing. Justin in 
his (first) Apology (chs. 35. 48) refers more than 
once to the Acts under Pontius Pilate. The Acts 
of Pilate (Gospel of Nicodemus) which we possess, 
however, with kindred pieces, is not of earlier 
date than the 4th or 5th century. Tertullian in his 
Apology (ch. 21) speaks of the report of Pilate to 
Tiberius as containing an account of the, miracles, 
condemnation, crucifixion, and resurrection of 
Jesus, with the story of the guard at the grave. 
There still exists in various ancient works (e.g. 
Acts of Peter and Paul) a so-called Letter of Pilate 
to Claudius (or Tiberius), which, though possibly 
interpolated at a later date, gives an impression 
of real antiquity, and is no doubt the document 
referred to Tertullian. As to the date of it 
nothing can be said, except that it is older than 
197 A.D., the date of the Apology of Tertullian : it 
was probably written in Greek originally, though 
it is extant also in Latin. Tertullian says (Apol. 5) 
that Tiberius, as the result of a communication 
from Palestine, proposed to the Roman Senate that 
Jesus should be recognized as a god, but that the 
Senate rejected the motion. He further states that 
the Emperor held by his intention, and punished 
those who accused the Christians. All this must 
be regarded as pure legend. 

Tradition has it that Pilate fell on evil days after 
the death of Tiberius, and ultimately committed 
suicide (Euseb. HE ii. 7, and also in his Chronicle). 
Another account has it that he was beheaded by 
Tiberius’ order, but that he repented before his 
death. His wife is commonly reported to have 
become a Christian, on the strength, no doubt, of 
the warning which St. Matthew records that she 
gave to her husband. It iS told that Pilate appeared 
before the Emperor to stand his trial, wearing the 
tunic of Jesus, and that this tunic acted as a charm 
to protect him from the anger of his Imperial 
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master. His body is said to have been first thrown 
into the Tiber, but the evil spirits so haunted the 
spot as to terrorize the populous neighbourhood, 
and it was conveyed to Vienne in the South of 
France and sunk in the Rhone. Here also the evil 
spirits proved troublesome, and the body was re- 
moved to the territory of Lausanne in Switzerland, 
where it was sunk and walled up in a deep pit sur- 
rounded by mountains. The best known legend 
connects itself with that country, and the mountain 
still known as Pilatus. The corpse is said to rest 
in a lake on the mountain side, whence it comes 
forth periodically ‘and goes through the act of 
washing its hands. The Coptic Church reveres 
Pilate as a saint and martyr (June 25th), 

LiTERATURE.—The art. ‘Pilate’ in Hastings’ DB contains a 
very full bibliography. A few works only are mentioned here: 
G. A. Miller, Pontius Pilatus der fiinfte Prokurator von Judda 
(Stuttgart, 1888); A. Taylor Innes, Trial of Jesus Christ: a 
Legal Monograph (Edinburgh, 1899); G. Rosadi, The Trial of 
Jesus (London, 1905); F. W. Robertson, Serm. Ist ser, 292 ff. ; 
Expositor, i. viii. [1884] 107, vi. ii. [1900] 59; J. B. Lightfoot, 
Serm., in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 91; W. B. Carpenter, The Son of 
Man, 33; W. H. Simcox, The Cessation of Prophecy, 287; J. H. 
Moulton, Visions of Sin, 185; for the early apocryphal literature, 
see R. A. Lipsius, Die Pilatus-Akten kritisch untersucht (1871) ; 
F. C. Conybeare, ‘Acta Pilati’ in Stud, Bibl. et Eccles. vol. iv. 
pp. 59-132 (Oxford, 1896); E. Hennecke, Neutest. Apokryphen, 
pp. 74-76 (Tubingen and Leipzig, 1904), and Handbuch z. neu- 
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ALEX. SOUTER. 

PILGRIM.—1. Although the word is not found 
in the Gospels, they constantly indicate the place 
of the annual pilgrimages in the life and thought 
of the people. There is always an air of move- 
minent over the scenes, and a frequent change of 
setting in the lives of the men and women; they 
are constantly moving to and fro as the festivals 
come round. The parents of Jesus kept this cus- 
tom, and at the age of twelve Jesus made with them 
His first (?) pilgrimage (Lk 2#). In the Fourth 
Gospel there are many references to other visits 
to the feasts (Jn 2! 5! 74 10” 115°. 58). No mention 
is made of them in the Synoptic Gospels; but it 
may safely be assumed that Jesus had often made 
the journey to Jerusalem with the caravans of 
pilgrims (cf. Mt 23%”). The custom explains the 
rapidity with which news spread; the name of 
Jesus had become a familiar word in such places 
as Jericho on the main route (Lk 18% *), The last 
journey to Jerusalem was made among pilgrims. 
There is an implied contrast where it is said that 
Jesus went in silence before His disciples ; pilgrims 
marched wich song and rejoicing (Ps 42%), but 
silence and fear marked the disciples (Mk 10*). 
The multitudes who hailed Jesus as He entered 
Jerusalem included many Galilean pilgrims, not 
without a certain local pride (Mt 21°, Jn 123%). 
The rejection of Jesus by the Samaritan village 
(Lk 17": !2) was due to their knowledge that Jesus 
and His band, though taking the less familiar route, 
were pilgrims to the hated Jerusalem (Edersheim, 
Jesus the Messiah [abridged ed. of LT], p. 297). 
In estimating the rapid progress of the Christian 
faith, especially amongst the Dispersion, it must be 
remembered that many strangers, such as Simon of 
Cyrene (Lk 23°), would be at the feast, and would 
carry away some knowledge to prepare their minds 
for the Apostolic message. 

2. These pilgrim experiences illustrate some of 
the words of Jesus. The disciple must travel 
through the world with heart detached and his 
treasure laid up in heaven (Lk 12%, Mt 6%). His 
must be the straitened way, not the broad path 
(Mt 738); to follow in the way he must give up all 
(Mk 10”, Mt 19”). In their missionary Journeys the 
disciples have the equipment and the mobility of 
pilgrims (Mt 10° ete.). The would-be disciple must 
expect to be homeless (8”). The disciples are to 
be sojourners who guard against the dangers of 
an alien world from which they must be detached 


a 
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(ef. He 11%, 1 P 2", where the word ‘pilgrim’ 
[raperidnuos] is used). In the Fourth Gospel Jesus 
denies (Jn 4”) that the annual pilgrimage will be 
an abiding necessity. Everywhere He speaks of 
Himself as sojourning in the world for a Divine 
purpose (814 16 13%7); the disciples must so look 
upon their life (12% 1736). They are in the world, 
but not of it (171538 15!) ; their true home would 
be in God. But even in their earthly life they 
would be in one of the mansions (oval) of the 
Father’s house (14*). At intervals along the road 
stood the caravanserais where travellers lodged. 
The disciples were like travellers, and His com- 
panionship had hitherto cheered them. Now He 
must leave them that He might go forward; but 
when they arrived He would be waiting for them. 
(See D. Smith, The Days of His Flesh, p. 449). To 
complete the thought of life as a pilgrimage, it is 
to be remembered that the journey is through the 
outlying parts of the Father's Kingdom to the 
centre. See, further, art. FEASTS. 


LITERATURE.—Jos. BJ vi. ix. 3; Schtirer, HJP 11. ii. 51, 220; 
Farrar, Life of Christ, ch. vi.; A. 8. Laidlaw, ‘The Priest and 
the Pilgrim’ in EapT xi. (1900) 345. E. SHILLITO. 


PILLOW.—Mk 4° él 7d mpocxepddaroy Kabevdwv, 
RV ‘the cushion.’ The Gr. word occurs in LXX, 
Ezk 131* »° (probably ‘ fillets’ used as amulets, A. B. 
Davidson, Hzekiel, 89), 1 Es 38 (pillow of Darius). 
Originally it meant a pillow for the head, but it 
came to be used for any cushion (cf. the English 
use of ‘ kerchief,’ originally a covering for the head, 
as found in ‘ neckerchief,’ ‘handkerchief’). Pollux 
(Onomast. x. 40) says that the poet Cratinus, in 
his Hore, used it of the sailor’s cushion (76 vavuricdy 
brnpéovov) ; and Hesychius, s.v. morixpavoy, further 
defines it as ‘the leathern cushion (7d depudrixov 
tmnpéciov) on which the rowers sit.’ 

‘To mitigate the roughness of the beams or other seats, every 
rower was provided with a cushion, which he carried about 
with him from ship to ship’ (Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships, 47). 
The following passage in the Stratiotai (v.) of the poet Her- 
mippus illustrates this: ‘’Tis time now to come along with me, 
taking the rowlocks and a cushion, that leaping on board thou 
mayest ply the dashing oar.’ 

Little is known about fishing-boats in the time 
of our Lord (Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. 367°; Encyc. 
Bibl. iv. 4481; Smith’s DB iii. 1285). The fisher- 
men’s belongings mentioned in the Gospels are 
the boat itself (Lk 5°, Jn 21°), with the accompany- 
ing small boat (Jn 218), the two kinds of nets (Mt 
418 1347), the hook (17°), the baskets (1348), the 
fisher’s coat (Jn 217), and the cushion. It is clear 
that the condition of the fishermen of the Lake of 
Gennesaret was considerably removed from one 
of absolute poverty ; we have other evidences of 
this in Mk 1” (‘the hired servants’), Lk 8%, 
Mk 15** (Salome, one of those who ‘ ministered of 
their substance’), Jn 19?7 (cf. Speaker’s Com. i. 208, 
il. 276) Jos. Veta, (33, Bd) Iie x. 1. 

The 76 before rpocxepddaroy seems to imply that 
the cushion was one of the ordinary articles of the 
boat’s furniture, while its position ‘in the stern’ 
suggests that the disciples were in the habit of 
resting on it by turns during the night fishing (Lk 
5°, Jn 21°). It is, therefore, not probable that it 
had been placed there specially for our Lord’s 
accommodation. On starting to cross the lake, He 
seated Himself on ‘the cushion in the stern’; and 
there, being wearied with prolonged teaching, He 
soon fell into a sleep so profound that not even the 
tumult of the elements was sufficient to disturb it. 
‘Sleep is attributed to our Lord in this context 
only ; but it is probably implied in Mk 1%, and in 
passages which describe His vigils as if they were 
exceptional’ (Swete, St. Mark, 85). Bushnell 
compares in a striking way the sleep of Adam in 
Paradise with that of Jesus in the storm (Christ 
and His Salvation, 127). See also art. CUSHION. 
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LiTERATURE.—Stephanus, Thesaurus Greece Linguce (ed. Hase 
and Dindorf); Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships, 1895 ; Hastings’ and 
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PINNACLE occurs only in Mt 4°|| Lk 49. The 
word (rrepiywov) so rendered means ‘a little wing,’ 
and refers to some lofty point about the Temple, 
from which Jesus is said to have been invited by 
the tempter to cast Himself down. The word used 
for ‘temple’ in both passages (lepdv) denotes the 
whole enclosure, and not ale the Temple build- 
ing proper (vaés). The ‘pinnacle’ may therefore be 
sought for anywhere within the Temple precincts. 
It is evident, from the use of the phrase ‘the pin- 
nacle of the temple,’ that there was a definite point 
well known by this name when the Evangelists 
wrote ; but now we are in some uncertainty as to 
where it was situated. Some understand the apex 
of the roof of the Temple building to be meant. 
Others suggest the roof of Solomon’s Porch, on the 
east side of the Temple area. But if ‘the pinnacle’ 
was not the summit of the Temple proper, the most 
likely position for it is the battlement of the Royal 
Portico, which ran from east to west across the 
south end of the enclosure, on the precipitous edge 
of a deep valley. Josephus (Ant. Xv. xi. 5) says 
of this portico: ‘While the valley was very deep, 
and its bottom could not be seen if you looked from 
above into the depth, this further vastly high eleva- 
tion of the cloister stood upon that height, insomuch 
that if any one looked down from the top of the 
battlements, or down both these altitudes, he would 
be giddy, while his sight could not reach to such an 
immense depth.’ By ‘ both these altitudes,’ it need 
hardly be said, Josephus means the height of the 
precipice plus the height of the portico which 
crowned it. As the top of the portico, according 
to Josephus, was 100 feet above the pavement, the 
drop from this elevation to the bottom of the 
Kidron Valley would be about 300 feet; and if 
‘the pinnacle,’ as some suppose, was a turret or 
spire at the eastern end, marking the south-east 
corner of the enclosure, then its height would 
have to be added to this vertical distance. 

The Church historian Hegesippus (A.D. 160), as 
quoted by Eusebius (/7F ii. 23), gives an account of 
the death of James the Lord’s brother, who, he 
says, was cast down by the Jews from the pinnacle 
of the Temple (vaés—the Temple proper). If this 
statement were reliable, it would be decisive in 
favour of the first supposition mentioned above ; 
but the accuracy of the whole story is doubtful, 
and it may be questioned whether Hegesippus, 
writing nearly a century after the destruction of 
the Temple, knew any better than we do where 
‘the ;pinnacle’ really was. There is still, there- 
fore, a choice of views. On the one hand, the apex 
of the Temple proper would undoubtedly be the 
loftiest point of the whole group of buildings. On 
the other hand, the battlement of the Royal Portico 
would afford the deepest and sheerest fall, and, on 
the whole, it is most probable that ‘the pinnacle’ 
was situated here. JAMES PATRICK. 


PIPE (atAéw).—The verb is found only in the 
Gospels (Mt 11!” || Lk 7°), where the children say : 
‘We have piped unto you and ye have not danced.’ 
Che noun av’Xés is found in 1 Co 14’. The pipe was 


a wind instrument. It was perforated with two, 
three, or four holes, and was either single or double. 
The single form was played vertically or hori- 
zontally ; in the latter case the word ‘flute’ would 
be a better rendering. The single instrument was 
= with two hands, the double with one hand 
or each pipe. Its range was eny limited, 
its music monotonous. The word ‘égab, also 
tr. by RV ‘pipe,’ in the Targums was an instru- 
ment of similar structure, and has been translated 
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by the Vulg. organuwm and AV ‘organ’ (Gn 47, 
Job 21}? 3071, Ps 1504). Henry E. Dosker. 


PIT (8d0vvos, ppéap).—In the Gospels Bd6uvos is 
used only of a place into which animals or men 
might stumble by accident (Mt 12"), or in conse- 
quence of blindness (Mt 154, Lk 6, AV ‘ditch,’ 
but RV ‘pit’). This might mean any opening or 
hollow dug in the ground. In Lk 14° || Mt 124, 
however, ¢péap is used, so that here we should, 
perhaps, understand ‘pit’ as an empty cistern, or 
artificial well. These are seldom covered in the 
East or guarded in any way. In the neighbour- 
hood of towns and villages, especially those that 
have fallen on decay, they are often the cause of 
serious accidents to unwary pedestrians. In the 
Apocalypse ¢péap appears as the bottomless abode 
of ‘the beast’ and his unholy hosts (Rev 9! 178 etc.). 

W. EWING. 

PITCHER (cepdyiov).—An earthenware jar with 
one or two handles, used chiefly by women for 
carrying water (Gn 24, Jg 76 13; RV and AV 
‘pitcher’). The only occurrence of the word in the 
Gospels is in Mk 14'||Lk 22), in the directions 
given by our Lord for securing a room for the 
Paschal meal. It has been alleged (Speak. Com. 
Lk 22 note) that the sign of the pitcher was. not 
so accidental asit appears. ‘ According to Jewish 
usage, on the evening of the 13th [of the month 
Nisan], before the stars appeared in heaven, every 
father of a family was to go to the well to draw 

ure water, with which the unleavened bread was 
sneaded. It was a real rite which they per- 
formed. . But apart altogether from the 
chronological inaccuracy,—the disciples must have 
entered Jerusalem early in the day (Mk 14”, Mt 
26”),—this statement is not confirmed by Mk 1414 
and Lk 224, from which it may be inferred that 
the head of the house, who has been identitied in 
turn with John Mark, Joseph of Arimatheea, and 
Nicodemus, is not the bearer of the pitcher. 

There is, however, presumptive evidence that 
the pitcher was being used in the preparation of 
the unleavened bread, the making of which, to- 
gether with the putting away of leaven from the 
houses, was part of the work in which many 
hundreds in Jerusalem (Jos. BJ VI. ix. 3) must 
have been employed on that day ; but the demand 
for water for ordinary purposes alone will suggest 
the inference that in a city whose population was 
so enormously increased, the pitcher borne by this 
slave could not be distinctive. 

Whatever the probability of recognizing or of 
not recognizing the sign, the most important 
feature of the whole incident remains unaffected. 
For all time the pitcher will be a sign not of the 
need for secrecy and sealed orders, nor even of the 
prescience of Christ, though that is abundantly 
proved, but rather of the faith of the two disciples. 
Here also is presented a beautiful illustration of 
the co-operation of the human will with the Divine, 
the overruling of common events for Divine ends, 
a demonstration of the power that is laid under 
service to faith. Blessing in the ordinary affairs 
of life, as in the greatest crises of the soul, is 
attainable only by implicit and unquestioning con- 
fidence in the Master mind, 


LitRRATURE.—Art. ‘Pitcher’ in Hastings’ DB; 8. Cox, Ea- 
positions, iv. 321; the Commentaries on the Gospels, ad doce. ; 
the various Lives of Christ. ALEX. A. DUNCAN, 


PITY. — This word occurs once in the Gospels 
(Mt 18 AV) as tr. of é\eéw; apparently in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the translators ‘ that 
we have not tied ourselves to an uniformity of 
phrasing or to an identity of words,’ since the same 
word é\eéw is rendered by ‘have compassion’ in 
the verse immediately before, as elsewhere. 
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1. In the Synoptic Gospels four different words 
occur which carry with them the notion of ‘ pity’ 
or ‘compassion’: omhayxvivoua (orddyxva), édeéw 
(eos and éAejpwr), cv\\uTéomar, and oiktipnwr. 

Of these, the first three are used with reference to Jesus: (1) 
orrhuyxvifoues, ‘moved with compassion,’ found in Mt 936 1414 
1532 1827, Mk 141 634 82, Lk 713; (2) éaeéw, used in Mk 519 by our 
Lord Himself to describe His own work in the cure of the 
demoniac, ‘and hath had compassion on thee,’ zai yAeneétv ce; 
(3) cuardrvréowas, Mk 3%, tr. ‘being grieved (for the hardness of 
their hearts).’ The word occurs nowhere else in NT, but is used 
by Herodotus and elsewhere with the significance of having 
pity or compassion (see Liddell and Scott). 


By their usage in these passages the Synoptics 
plainly declare that in His manifestation of human 
nature our Saviour was drawn towards suffering 
humanity by that Divine gift of pity which has 
ever been regarded as one of the higher feelings: 
sickness, sorrow, being like tired sheep, even 
bodily hunger, filled Him with compassion for 
the suffering ones,—while in the solitary use of 
ov\duTréouat alluded to above to describe His feel- 
ing at the unwillingness of men to receive truth, 
we can hardly hesitate to give to the word its 
classical meaning of ‘pity,’ when we remember 
the outburst of weeping which accompanied His 
wail over Jerusalem (Lk 19*). And while Him- 
self manifesting forth pity towards men and in- 
culeating the same feeling on His disciples, He 
also most clearly taught them to think of His 
Father in heaven as One moved with compassion 
for His earthly family. The ‘tender mercy of our 
God’ in the Benedictus (Lk 1%) is the thought 
illustrated in the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
who was ‘moved with compassion’ (éor\ayxvic6n) 
at the sight of the wounded man (Lk 10%); as in 
that of the king who forgave the debtor, being 
‘moved with compassion’ (omdayxvicbels, Mt 1877) ; 
and even more strikingly so in the description of 
the father of the Prodigal, who, when he saw his 
son returning, éom\ayxvicOn Kal Spauwy érémecev él 
Tov Tpdxndov ad’rod (Lk 15). So also the solitary 
use of olkripuwy in the Gospels (used again only in 
Ja 5") is found in our Saviour’s exhortation, ‘ Be 
ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merci- 
ful’; yivecde olxrippoves Kaas 6 marnp bua olkTlpuwr 
éort (Lk 6°). . 

It is true that in speaking of God as the ‘Merciful One’ our 
Saviour was repeating what is a familiar thought in the OT. 
o371, ‘compassionate,’ is there used exclusively as an epithet of 
God (Dt 431), while in Sir 5019 we already find the simple 03n7 
as a name of God (see Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 204); but in 
our Saviour’s teaching we recognize a new fulness and meaning 
in the thought that would have been impossible for men to 
grasp before He came who could say, ‘He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father’ (Jn 149). 

2. The teaching of St. John’s Gospel.—It is strik- 
ing that in St. John’s Gospel we never find any word 
used which conveys the meaning of ‘ pity’ or ‘com- 
passion’; Christ is never described as ‘merciful’ 
or as ‘showing mercy,’ nor does He so speak of the 
Father ; while even the exhortation to mercy as a 
duty of man to man is not found there. : 

Can we give a reason for this? or is the omission 
purely accidental? We believe the reason is found 
in the fact that in St. John’s mind the thought of 
‘pity ’ is absorbed in that of ‘ love.’ 

To St. John was given the task of presenting 
the life of Christ upon earth in all its eternal mean- 
ing. The human idea of pity, as a feeling called 
forth by man’s needs, is but one manifestation of 
love. St. John does not stop to show that Jesus 
Christ both pitied and also loved men, but in pass- 
ing at once to the thought of love as the bond of 
union between God and man manifested forth in 
the Saviour’s life upon earth, he naturally ascribes 
to it those actions that the Saviour’s contemporaries 
had felt as acts of mercy. As an illustration of 
this, we may take the story of the raising of Lazarus. 
Here is a miracle performed for those who knew 
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more of Christ than merely that ‘He pitied them.’ 
The familiar cry for help, found so often in the 
first three Gospels (€Aénoov jas), is not the message 
sent by the sisters, but instead, it is a direct appeal 
to love—‘ He whom thou lovest is sick’ (Jn 11%). 
The delay in giving the prompt relief which pity 
would ask for is explained by ‘Now Jesus loved 
Martha and her sister and Lazarus’ (11°). At the 
sight of the sorrow of those about Him we are told 
‘Jesus wept’; but the Evangelist apparently has- 
tened to add the remark of the Jews, ‘ Behold how he 
loved him,’ that the thought of His love should even 
here swallow up that of mere pity. And this fuller 
presentation of Christ’s feelings for men, he shows, 
had also been accompanied by a teaching of Christ, 
both as regards man’s duty to his fellow and also 
God’s attitude towards the world, which went far 
beyond what had been ee recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels. St. Luke had preserved the 
saying, ‘Be ye therefore merciful,’ but St. John 
was the first to record how his Master had taught, 
‘A new commandment give I unto you, That ye love 
one another as I have loved you’ (13*). 

Christians had already in their hands the teach- 
ing of Christ which spoke of God as the ‘ Merciful 
One,’ but now St. John records words which tell 
them not of a merciful God, but of a loving Father 
(Jn 3 148 etc.). It is true that even this concep- 
tion of God is found in the OT, but a perusal of 
the passages in which ‘the love of God,’ or God as 
‘loving,’ are spoken of, will show that such are 
always equivalent to the ‘pity’ of God, or God as 
‘pitiful,’—that is, in direct relationship to man as 
a needy creature. In the Fourth Gospel, however, 
the thought is altogether different: the Father 
loves men with the same love with which He loves 
the Son (17°); that same feeling of real affection 
with which Christ had let them feel He regarded 
them, He taught them was also the feeling of His 
Father towards them (14?! 16%t). The common 
bond of fellowship between Christ and the Father 
and between man and God through the Son was the 
power of the Divine love (1775). But whatever doubt 
may exist as to the meaning of the omission of the 
thought of pity in this Gospel, its very omission 
leads us to see how St. John supplies what might be 
felt as a want, in the first three Gospels, in another 
particular. 

How are men to think of that pitiful, gracious 
Saviour who in His own life was so sorely tried 
and afflicted? Now nowhere in the Gospels—nor 
indeed in any passage of the NT—is Christ pre- 
sented to men as an object of pity. The thought 
that seems to underlie the words of some well- 
known hymns, and even Is 53, is not found in the 
NT. Pity is the demand for help, and as an object 
of our help Christ never appealed to men. On the 
contrary, He said to the women, ‘Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for me’ (Lk 23°); and to the 
disciple Peter, ‘Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels?’ (Mt 26°). To 
the Father alone He cries, ‘If it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me’ (Mt 26%). But if we are not 
allowed to pity the suffering Saviour, are we to 
view His passion with indifference? St. John 
clearly and abundantly answers this question. 
While the mystery of pain is not revealed, the 
message of the Saviour’s agony is declared to be 
the proof to mankind of His and His Father’s love. 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends’ (15'%), That love 
manifested in dying is the same love spoken of 
TL NE WED, 

It may well be doubted if any presentation of 
the Passion which moves our pity is in accordance 
with the Gospel (see, for a strong indictment against 
such, Ruskin’s Lectures on Art, ii. §§ 56, 57); but 


PLACE OF TOLL 


PLAN 


even if we hesitate to accept this, we must confess 
that unless we are led through pity to understand 
love, the message of pity has failed. ‘We must 
look through the suffering to the triumph... . 
The crucifix with the dead Christ obscures our 
faith. Our thoughts rest not upon a dead, but 
upon a living Christ. The closed eye and the 
bowed head are not the true marks of Him who 
reigns from, the Cross, who teaches us to see 
through every sign of weakness the fulfilment of 
His own words, J, of I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto myself’ (Westcott, The 
Victory of the Cross, vi., which see throughout). 


LireraTuRE.—Trench, NT Synon.8, 160-, 361; Westcott on 
He 1028; Lightfoot on Ph 18 and 21; Liddell and Séott, s.vv. ; 
also Maclear on Mk 35 (Cambr. Bible for Schools); Butler, Serm. 
y. vi.; T. G. Selby, The God of the Frazl (1902), p. 1. 


J. B. BRISTOW. 
PLACE OF TOLL.—See RECEIPT OF CUSTOM. 


PLAGUE.—The word ‘plague’ is used in the 
Gospels to render the Greek word pdoré, which 
means a whip or scourge (cf. Ac 22%, He 11°). In 
the Apocalypse the word rAny7, from which the 
English word is formed, is exclusively used. In the 
Gospels the word occurs only four times (Mk 3 
5. 4 and Lk 771). In each of these passages it is 
used of distressing bodily disease, and carries the 
implication that such afilictions are Divine chas- 
tisements. The word is therefore used in a figura- 
tive sense, and there is no reference to the bubonic 
disease which is the scourge of India to-day. See 
art. DISEASE. W. W. HoLpswortuH. 


PLAN.—1. Did Jesus enter on His ministry with 
a deliberate plan ?—If so, what was its nature, and 
how far was it subsequently modified by the pres- 
sure of events? These questions, of the first 
importance for a right understanding of the 
Gospel story, are doubly complicated by the in- 
sufficiency of our records and by the mystery in 
which our Lord’s self-consciousness is shrouded. 

The Fourth Evangelist, looking back on the 
Saviour’s life when it had now receded into the 
distance, sees in it, from first to last, the unfolding 
of a vast design. He represents Jesus as bending 
outward cireumstances to His will, and moving 
forward, without haste and without rest, towards 
the set ‘hour’ in which His purpose would fulfil 
itself. He assumes, in like manner, that the 
future development of the Church was foreseen 
and directed by Jesus Himself. All had happened 
in accordance with a Divine plan, already de- 
termined on before the Word became flesh. This 
Johannine view is largely the result of theological 
reflexion, but it also arises in part from a feeling 
which still impresses itself on every reader of the 
Gospel narrative. There is a harmony and com- 
pleteness in this Life by which it is distinguished 
from all others. The events appear to follow each 
other in inevitable sequence, as if they had all 
been ordered beforehand in a conscious plan. 

It cannot be assumed, however, that this inward 
necessity which we now discern in the life of Jesus 
was clearly present to His own mind. Such an 
assumption seems to be precluded by the prayer 
in Gethsemane, which appears to imply that our 
Lord was uncertain, almost to the very end, of the 
Father’s will concerning Him. The absolute faith 
in God which finds its highest expression in that 
prayer was at all times the chief motive in the life 
of Jesus. In the face of a great darkness He 
surrendered Himself utterly to the will of God, 
assured that it would lead Him wisely. _What- 
ever may have been the programme which He had 
set before Him, He was prepared at any moment 
to. i or abandon it, if God should so direct 
Him. This must always be borne in mind in any 
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attempt to discover His inward purposes. The 
dogmatic conception that Jesus knew the end from 
the beginning, and gave mechanical fulfilment to a 
prearranged plan, is not only untrue to facts, but 
destroys the whole moral worth and significance 
of the Divine life. 

At the same time it is at least equally unwarrant- 
able to construe the life as nothing but the un- 
foreseen result of fortuitous circumstances. It has 
been argued from the notices which describe the 
beginning of the ministry (and more particularly 
from Mt 4”), that Jesus at the outset had no dis- 
tinetive plan. As a disciple of John, He took up 
the Baptist’s work after he had been cast into 
prison, and awoke gradually to a new conception 
of the Kingdom of God and to a sense of His own 
special calling. According to this view, His Messi- 
anic work was in a manner thrust upon Him, and 
was never followed out deliberately except perhaps 
for a brief season at the very close. Granting, 
however, that the appearance of John may have 
given the immediate impulse to the ministry of 
Jesus, we have no ground for supposing that it, in 
any sense, produced it. The connexion between 
John and Jesus appears to have been at most a 
casual one. There is no indication that the two 
teachers ever met before the Baptism, and John’s 
imprisonment must have followed almost immedi- 
ately afterwards. From the beginning, moreover, 
the contrast between the work of Jesus and that 
of John was the subject of common remark. It 
was recognized that the new Teacher was not 
merely continuing the movement of His prede- 
cessor, but had begun another movement, different 
in its aim and character. The facts of the narra- 
tive all bear out the only conjecture which is 
psychologically probable, that Jesus in His years 
of retirement had already planned out an inde- 
pendent mission. What He owed to the Baptist 
was merely the occasion of declaring Himself and 
carrying His purpose into action. 

2. We assume, then, that Jesus took up His 
ministry deliberately, with a programme, more or 
less definite, already formed in His mind. Was 
the Messianic claim an original part of this pro- 
gramme? We have here the crucial issue on 
which the whole question of the plan of Jesus may 
be said to hinge. 

That Jesus declared Himself the Messiah is 
established beyond all doubt by the fact of His 
trial and crucifixion. The process against Him 
can admit of no other explanation than that He 
had laid open claim to the Messianic office. It 
has been maintained, however, by several modern 
writers (e.g. A. Réville) that this claim was an 
after-thought. The first intention of Jesus was, 
they say, simply to proclaim the Kingdom of God ; 
and the assumption of Messiahship was forced 
upon Him by the failure of His original message. 
In order to retrieve His declining cause, He con- 
sented, though against His will, to bring it into 
line with the national hope, and appeared in 
Jerusalem as the declared Messiah. 

It may indeed be accepted as one of the most 
certain results of the modern study of the Gospels, 
that in the earlier part of His ministry Jesus was 
silent regarding His Messianic claim. But the 
evidence is almost conclusive that He only held it 
in reserve, and intended from the first to make it. 
(1) The Messianic hope was inseparably bound up 
with the idea of the Kingdom of God. From the 
moment that He knew Himself called by God to 
inaugurate the Kingdom, Jesus must have recog- 
nized His title to the office of Messiah. No other 
form was possible, under Jewish modes of thought, 
by which He might express to Himself His own 
relation to the Kingdom. (2) The accounts of His 
earliest teaching all lay stress on the authority 
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with which He spoke, reflecting in His manner of 
utterance the consciousness of a unique personal 
dignity (Mt 7%, Mk 1°’). This sense of authority 
is especially marked in the Sermon on the Mount, 
with its repeated ‘I say unto you.’ It seems 
evident that even while confining Himself to the 
role of teacher, Jesus was fully aware that He was 
much more. As yet He made no open claim to 
the place of Messiah, but the knowledge that it 
belonged to Him coloured His whole action and 
thought. (3) At Czesarea Philippi, when He at 
last broke the silence, He elicited a spontaneous 
confession from His disciples. If the incident has 
been rightly reported (and few passages in the 
Gospels bear stronger marks of authenticity), we 
are compelled to infer that, while concealing His 
claim, He had only been waiting till th~, disciples 
should recognize it of themselves. In His previous 
intercourse with them He had been leading them, 
step by step, to this final recognition. His choice 
of the title ‘Son of Man’ may have been deter- 
mined by a like motive. The title was ambiguous, 
and did not necessarily involve the more explicit 
title ; but it served to awaken reflexion, and to pre- 
pare the way for the definite claim to Messiahship. 

We are justified, therefore, in concluding that 
Jesus intended from the first to declare Himself, 
and that His silence was part of His deliberate 
plan. The two chief motives that weighed with 
Him can be gathered, almost with certainty, from 
the whole tenor of the Gospel narrative. (1) He 
_had resolved on a method of working which would 
have been impossible if the people had immediately 
known Himas the Messiah. The Kingdom, as He 
conceived it, was a spiritual magnitude, and He 
could fulfil it only by effecting an inward change 
in the hearts and minds of men. As Messiah, He 
would have been committed at once to action of a 
conspicuous nature, and could never have pursued 
His work of teaching, healing, comforting. The 
story of the Temptation, which probably rests on 
some authentic communication of Jesus to His 
disciples, represents Him as choosing between the 
two methods of activity which were open to Him 
at the outset. He decided to trust Himself to the 
purely spiritual forces, and His silence was the 
necessary consequence of this decision. (2) He 
desired to rid the Messianic idea of the national 
and political character with which the popular 
imagination had iavested it. By assuming the 
title prematurely He'would have awakened false 
hopes and exposed His mission to a fatal mis- 
apprehension. It was necessary, first of all, to 
create a new ideal in the mind af the people by the 
revelation of His own character and life. When 
they had learned to replace their worldly concep- 
tion of the Messiah by a truer and more spiritual 
one, He would be able to declare Himself. It was 
this that happened at last in the case of His 
immediate followers. Through their intercourse 
with Jesus they had attained to a higher knowledge 
of the Divine purposes, and recognized in Him 
the true Messiah. But ‘he charged them that 
they should tell no man of him’ (Mk 8%). The 
nation as a whole was engrossed with its hope 
of a political deliverer, and was still incapable of 
receiving His secret. 

Thus far we can regard our Lord as acting con- 
sistently on a plan, formed, most probably, before 
He comineteed! His public ministry. He knew 
Himself to be the Messiah, but had determined to 
conceal His claim until His teaching and His 
personal influence should produce a change in the 
minds of His countrymen. It is difficult, however, 
to avoid the conclusion that from Ceesarea Philippi 
onward His original plan was set aside. Instead 
of continuing His chosen work until the whole 
people should spontaneously confess Him as His 
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own disciples had done, He resolved to go up to 
Jerusalem and proclaim Himself openly at the 
Passover feast. That this was the express pur- 
pose of His journey to Jerusalem is indicated in 
the two symbolic acts by which He marked His 
arrival—the solemn entrance in fulfilment of an 
unmistakable prophecy (Zec 9°), and the cleansing 
of the Temple by right of His Messianic preroga- 
tive. The abrupt transition from a consistent 
reserve to a studied publicity can be accounted for 
only on the ground that He had entirely changed 
His plan. It had become evident to Him that 
the expectation with which He started had missed 
its fulfilment. The people, so far from responding 
to His message, had settled into a mood of apathy 
or even of declared hostility. There was no longer 
any purpose in maintaining silence, and He de- 
termined to assert Himself at the great gathering 
of the nation, and bring His Messianic work to a 
final issue. 

3. A question rises here of the profoundest 
interest and importance. When our Lord decided 
on this second plan, did He fully realize that it 
would imvolve His sacrificial death? To this 
question we can offer no definite answer. That 
He contemplated the possibility of His death at 
Jerusalem appears certain. Apart from the actual 
statement that He foretold the end to His disciples 
(Mk 8#1 93! 10#8:),—a statement which may be in- 
fluenced by later reflexion,—we cannot doubt that 
He knew the temper of the national authorities, 
and consciously hazarded His life. His teaching 
also in that closing period assumes a new char- 
acter. He no longer speaks of the Kingdom as 
immediately at hand, but prepares His disciples 
for an indefinite delay. He dwells much on the 
thought that whatever may befall Himself, the 
triumph of His work is certain. But while He 
surmised, with an ever clearer conviction, that the 
assertion of His Messiahship would involve His 
death, it does not appear that He chose death 
deliberately as necessary to His plan. We may 
rather infer, from the prayer in Gethsemane, that 
up to the very end He entertained the possibility of 
a different fulfilment. This only can be affirmed 
with entire certainty: that He was resolved to 
pursue His vocation to the very uttermost, leaving 
the manner of its final accomplishment in the hands 
of God. 

4, We have dealt hitherto with our Lord’s plan 
as it concerned His personal life and calling ; but 
there is a further problem which cannot well be 
separated from this one. How did He intend that 
His work should be completed? How far did He 
contemplate the world-wide extension of the Chris- 
tian community after His death? The answer 
must largely depend on the interpretation of His 
idea of the Kingdom of God, which is still in 
many points obscure. If He believed (as is main- 
tained by Bousset, J. Weiss, and other recent 
writers) that the Kingdom would come almost 
immediately by a sudden act of God, there could 
be no anticipation in His mind of the gradual 
development of a Christian Church. If (as appears 
more probable) He allowed room for an interval, 
more or less protracted, before the dawning of the 
Kingdom, we have still to heels whether He 
planned a development on the lines which were 
actually followed. The direct allusions to the 
Church (Mt 1638 18”) bear evident traces of later 
modification, and it would be hazardous to employ 
them as the basis of any theory. More considera- 
tion is due to the sayings (Mt 8?" 21%) which 
foretell the rejection of Israel and the opening of 
the Kingdom to those of every nation who were 
worthy of it. Such thoughts may well have been 

resent to the mind of Jesus, especially in the 
later days, when the hostility of His own country- 
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men became more and more decided. It seems 
clear, however, from numerous indications in the 
Gospels, that His original plan was confined to a 
mission to Israel. He chose twelve disciples, with 
obvious reference to the number of the tribes (cf. 
Mt 19%=Lk 22°), He hesitated to exercise His 
healing power in the Gentile province, lest He 
might exceed the limits of His mission (Mk 7”). 
He charged His disciples to avoid the Gentile and 
Samaritan cities and confine themselves to the 
‘lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Mt 10°), These 
indications are all sufficiently explicit; and they 
are confirmed by the actual history of the primitive 
Church. ° Peter and his fellow-Apostles, on the day 
of Pentecost and long afterwards, were ‘still un- 
aware that their Master desired them to proclaim 
His message to the wider Gentile world. The 
mission of Paul was a grave departure from the 
accepted programme, and was sanctioned only 
after long and anxious deliberation, and under 
strict conditions. It could hardly have been so 
regarded if the disciples had known that such a 
mission had been contemplated from the first, in 
the plan of Jesus Himself. 

We can only conclude that our Lord made no 
definite provision for the establishment of an out- 
ward Church and its world-wide extension. He 
delivered His message to His own people, and 
formed no clear design of a work that should 
embrace all men. None the less He had entirely 
broken with Jewish particularism. Even the 
Messianic title, as claimed by Him, assumed a 
new meaning in which the traditional patriotic 
idea was wholly lost. His message was in its 
spirit universal, and made appeal to that which 
is permanent and central in our common nature. 
Whether He consciously planned the future expan- 
sion of His Church is not, therefore, a matter of the 
first importance. He gave the impulse which 
could not but result after His departure in the 
work of St. Paul, and in a missionary enterprise 
which can never know pause or limit. The in- 
ward purpose of Jesus, if not His express com- 
mandment, is rightly summed up in the closing 
words of St. Matthew’s Gospel: ‘Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations.’ 


LiTERATURE.—Besides the many Lives of Jesus (e.g. Keim, 
A. Réville, O. Holtzmann), the following are among the most 
useful recent books: Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu 
(1891); J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes (1900) ; 
Bousset, Jesus (1904, Eng. tr. 1905); O. Schmiedel, Die Haupt- 
probleme der Leben-Jesu-Forschung ; T. Adamson, Studies of the 
Mind in Christ, 233; H. Bushnell, The New Life, p. 1; see also 
the earlier chapters of books relating to the Apostolic Age (e.g. 
Weizsicker, McGiffert, etc.). E.. F. Scott. 


PLATTER (rapoyis, Mt 237, rivaz, Lk 11%).— 
1. The dish.—The words thus translated in the 
above parallel passages referred probably to the 
same kind of tray or flat dish. The latter word 
(pinaz) is also translated ‘charger’ in Mt 14°", 
Mk 6”. 8, Originally a circular mat about three 
feet in diameter made of closely woven wheat 
straw in the natural colour or of variegated 
pattern, it became a flat, low-rimmed tray of brass 
or copper, which was laid on the stool or low 
table around which the family gathered at meals. 
Similar to this, only with the rim somewhat 
deepened, are the smaller flat dishes, resembling 
Saucepans, made of glazed earthenware and tin- 
coated copper, now used in Palestine for the serv- 
ing of cooked food. The reference in the texts 
above quoted was probably to a dish of this sort. 
It is placed on the large tray, and into it each one 
at the table dips with a small scoop of thin bread 
torn from one of the loaves at his side, and thus 
lifts out the required mouthful of food. 

2. Ceremonial reference.—Christ rebuked the 
artificial scrupulosity that paid more attention to 


contingencies of ceremonial pollution than to actual 
and necessary cleanliness. A dish might be soiled 
with dust and stains, and yet be technically free 
of impurity, unless it were laid on a table on which, 
for example, a few drops of milk had previously 
fallen. The table itself also (Mk 74) had to be 
washed, not out of regard for simple and whole- 
some cleanliness, but to avoid the danger of such 
law-breaking contamination. At the present day, 
in a house or institution conducted on strictly 
Rabbinical lines, the utensils for the cooking of 
meat, and those used in the preparation of milk 
dishes, must be kept in different parts of the 
kitchen. This is done not in deference to delicate 
sensibilities with regard to taste and smell, but 
because the juxtaposition of such vessels might 
create a situation in which it would be possible to 
commit a conjectural infringement of the prohibi- 
tion against seething a kid in its mother’s milk 
(Dt 1472), 

Rabbinical legislation with regard to food and 
dishes, and the relationship of Christ’s disciples to 
such ceremonial pollution, formed one of the first 
difficulties encountered by the gospel. The con- 
cession on the Jewish side was a great testimony 
to the power of the new life in Christ, for such 
regulations were taught to Jewish children from 
infancy, and were commended by the venerated 
names of teachers who had ingeniously elaborated 
them. So great was the influence of such teach- 
ing, that St. Paul on one occasion remonstrated 
with his fellow-Apostle Peter for complying with it 
to the detriment of the gospel, and added, in lan- 
guage of personal compliment while condemning 
the dissimulation, that even Barnabas was carried 
away with it (Gal 2% RV). See also art. DISH. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

PLAY.—See BoyHoop, vol. i. p. 222, and GAMES. 


PLEASURE.—Not passing pleasure but true 
happiness is to be sought by the disciple of Christ. 
Pleasure as such is transitory, but Christian joy 
and peace are continual and eternal. This life is 
a preparation for the fruition of eternal happiness, 
and not merely a series of opportunities for grati- 
fication to self and others (Lk 12%). In itself 
pleasure is not evil, for all things were made by 
God through His Son (Jn 1°), He sanctioned and 
sanctified social festivity in due season (Jn 2'-1'), 
and said of Himself, in contrast with the ascetic 
John the Baptist, ‘The Son of Man came eating 
and drinking’ (Mt 117). But pleasures are not 
always expedient, and may work eternal mischief 
(Lk 8"). The days of Noah and Lot were days 
of pleasure and self-indulgence, when God’s visita- 


.tion fell suddenly on the devotees of eating and 


drinking and marrying (Lk 177-*8). Such sensual 
pleasure absorbs too much of man’s limited effort 
to be truly profitable (Jn 6%). The sons of 
this world lead effortless lives (Lk 20%4), but 
Christ’s Kingdom is not of this world (Jn 18**). 
The citizens of Christ the King must beware 
of careless indulgence in pleasure, being ready for 
His sudden presence (Lk 21* 12%). Yet, far more 
than all this, the pursuit of pleasures is disloyalty, 
because it is the following after will-o’-the-wisps 
(as it were) instead of the steadfast regard to the 
Light of the world (Jn 8!? 65). It is really a folly 
to accumulate the means of pleasure (Lk 12): 1°) ; 
but for the Christian it is treason to pursne 
pleasure instead of leaving all and following Him 
(Lk 5"). In return, the Lord has unfailing pro- 
mises of blessedness here and hereafter (Lk 15-?: °°, 
Mk 109°); but the true disciple must renounce 
everything this world offers, to be counted worthy 
of the eternal joy (Mt 16%, Mk 8%, Lk 9°). The 
sensuous or sensual life of the soul (Yvxy7) must 
not be striven after (Mt 16% 10%, Mk 8”, Lk 9°4 
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17%, Jn 12%), All the pleasure the world can 
afford will never compensate for what is lost in 
such a pursuit (Mt 167, Mk 8%, Lk 9%). In this 
comprehensive statement even intellectual and 
zesthetic forms of pleasure are included. The 
habit of daily self-denial is to be adopted (Lk 9”). 
No delight in business, however laudable in itself, 
must rival the call of Christ (Lk 1438), A dreadful 
reversal awaits the Dives who clings to the pleas- 
ures of this age (Lk 16%). Thus the rich are 
terribly handicapped in their heavenly course 
(Mt 19*4). The pleasures of this world may secure 
the horrors of hell (Lk 6%). No, the disciple must 
be as his Master (Mt 10%). The Master’s prayer 
was always, ‘Not what I will, but what thou wilt’ 
(Mk 14%), The pleasures of popularity (Jn 12%) 
and of ostentation (Mt 6!48, Lk 20%) are to be 
avoided. Hand or eye may well be sacrificed for 
the sake of faithfulness to Christ in the hope of 
eternal salvation (Mt 52°, Mk 94: 47), The 
blessed are those who ‘hunger and thirst after 
righteousness,’ not after pleasure (Mt 5°). The 
faithful disciple shall find tribulation rather than 
pleasure (Jn 16%), inward peace but an outward 
sword (Mt 10*4), joy rather than enjoyment (Jn 
BYES TIO Tp), W. B. FRANKLAND. 


PLOUGH (dpo7pov).—The plough is mentioned 
but once in NT (Lk 9%), and the act of ploughing 
twice (Lk 17’, 1 Co 9). The Eastern plough 
appears to have changed but little since ancient 
times, the oldest representations closely resem- 
bling the implement now in use. It is almost 
entirely of wood, and is of slight construction, the 
furrow drawn being only 4 or 5 inches deep in 
light soil. It consists of a pole about 8 ft. long, 
in two pieces, with a joint in the middle. Through 
the butt-end is passed downward and made fast a 


piece of wood about 5 ft. long, the upper end slop- 


ing backward to form the handle. The under end 
is sharpened, and armed with a piece of iron. 
This serves as both coulter and share. The handle 
is grasped with the left hand, the right holding 
the goad to drive and guide the oxen. To the 
thin end of the pole is attached a crossbar with 
yokes which drop upon the necks of the oxen, and 
are fastened by the yoke-bands. See also art. 
AGRICULTURE in vol. i., and in Hastings’ DB, i. 
49> (where the plough is figured). © W. EWING. 


POET.—It may seem unnecessary to protest at 
the outset against the idea of any essential incom- 
patibility of poetry with truth, as if, because a 
saying is poetry, it lay under the suspicion of being 
untrue, or even less true than prose. Yet that 
delusion has done so much harm even in regard to 
secular writings, that it is necessary .to refer to 
it in the association of poetry with the most sacred 
writings in the world. ‘The fact is, of course, that 
poetry is often the only medium of expression for a 
more direct and larger truth. Many truths are too 
subtle and too far-reaching to be expressed other- 
wise ; and it was inevitable that God should have 
chosen to make use of poetry in His supreme revela- 
tion. Greek poets were prophets, and Hebrew 
prophets were poets. In every age and nation the 
connexion between religion and poetry has been so 
close that it excites no wonder when Lecky (Hist. 
of Rationalism, ii. 232, 253, 260) tells us that, in 
the past, religious dogma has been transformed into 
poetry, or Matthew Arnold (Essays in Criticism), 
that in the future this transformation will be com- 
plete. It excites no wonder, for these writers were 
so impressed with the interest and significance of the 
connexion, that they did less than justice to the 
equally clear phenomenon of the element of indis- 
putable facts that are permanently claimed by 
history and by science in the Christian religion. 
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No definition of poetry is here offered. Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of it as ‘a criticism of life’ is 
true, but inadequately true. It is one kind of 
criticism of life—one which utilizes emotion and 
imagination in a peculiar way, and often affects the 
style of utterance in the direction of music, through 
rhymed or rhythmical utterance more or less de- 
liberate and formal. The result is that subtle and 
yet unmistakable quality which differentiates 
poetry from prose, the use of which is an art akin 
to the graphic arts, yet often unconscious, and 
generally instinctive rather than deliberate. 

That Jesus was in this sense an artist is abun- 
dantly manifest. We shall see how in Him the 
poetic and the graphic qualities blended, and 
nothing about Him is more evident than the delicate 
and indeed exquisite sensitiveness, both of body 
and of mind, which accompanies these qualities. 
Even in His unusually speedy death (Mk 15%) we 
see the result of an extremely sensitive frame. It 
was this that led to the constant perversion of His 
words by coarse-grained and vulgar persons (Jn 2”), 
and often led Him to keep silence (Mt 27!*) when 
the uncomprehending demanded speech ; He knew 
that whatever He might say, He could not have 
made them understand Him. 

At the beginning of the Gospels we find the story 
of His life set deep in poetry. The stories of John 
the Baptist’s preaching are full of the poetry of the 
desert, with its intense visual images of the vipers, 
the axe, the stones, the fires, and the fan of the 
wilderness (Mt 3° etc.). The infancy of Jesus is 
cradled among songs of women and of men, in 
which the narrative breaks forth into the music of 
the earliest Christian hymns. 

His biographers are poets. The Gospel which 
gives us by far the most intimate glimpses into His 
inner life is written by a man who was a poet to 
the very heart of him. Matthew, himself less 
poetical, interpolates his narrative with long swing- 
ing quotations from the poets of his native land, 
such as those recorded in 4!*"!6, or that tender and 
appropriate fragment from Isaiah concerning the 
bruised reed, introduced with so great a pathos in 
12”, Even Mark, the most prosaic and almost curtly 
practical of them, is turned into a poet when he is 
writing the life of Jesus. The simple pathos of 
such a word as ‘When he thought thereon he 
wept’ (147), or the sudden reminder that Jesus in 
the wilderness of His temptation had for His com- 
panions the wild beasts and the angels (11%), are 
inimitable. 

It has been wisely said that all children are 
poets, and indeed there is no poetry so pure as that 
of the naiveté of the little child. Of the childhood 
of Jesus we know practically nothing but what He 
retained of its spirit through later years. In a 
very true sense the childhood of Jesus lasted to the 
end, and He retained a child’s heart through all 
His years. Children knew this when He was near 
them, and seem to have come to Him without hesita- 
tion (Mt 18?) as to one of themselves. No doubt 
one bond between them and Him was that direct- 
ness of vision and of thought and speech which 
characterized both. But the poetry of their minds 
and hearts must also be remembered. 

Thus it came to pass that the Kingdom of God 
which He established was proclaimed as the King- 
dom of the child (Mt 1914) ; He quoted a prophetic 
verse in confirmation of His saying that the praise 
of God was made perfect by passing through infant 
lips (Ps 8?, Mt 217°) ; He thanked His Father speci- 
ally for revealing to the instinctive minds of babes, 
truths which were unattainable by the wise and 

rudent (Lk 107); and, in the finest reference of 
all, He told how the angels of the children dwell in 
heaven, always beholding the face of the Father 
(Mt 187°). hen to these utterances we add the 
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fact that He was interested in the very human chil- 
dren who played and quarrelled in the market- 
place at their games of marriages and funerals (Mt 
11!8), we have said enough to show very plainly 
His sympathy with the poetry of childhood. 

Arrived at manhood, and having thoughts within 
Him that had long been struggling for utterance, 
and had now come to their hour, Jesus deliberately 
chose poetic forms of language as the medium of 
His speech. The characteristic mould in which 
Hebrew poetry was cast, was not rhythm as in the 
Greek and Roman poems, nor rhyme in the later 
Western fashion. It was a kind of measured anti- 
thesis, in which, in each saying, there was a fall 
balancing the rise. This antithetic balancing is 
seen in most of Jesus’ sayings. Each of the Beati- 
tudes in Mt 5 illustrates this mode, while v.!? of 
the same chapter adopts the more complex form of 
the balanced triplet instead of couplet. * 


It is true that poetry, and art in general, are very far indeed 
from being wholly matters of expression. There is to-day a 
renewal of the thoroughly unreasonable fashion of exaggerating 
the importance of manner in art, until the matter has come to 
be considered a negligible quantity. While both elements must 
be recognized, it will eventually be found that Johnson was far 
nearer the truth when he said that it was impossible for a man to 
be ‘the good poet without first being the good man,’ than those 
for whom style is everything and matter wholly unimportant. 
You do not make poetry out of prose by dividing it into anti- 
thetic or other kinds of couplets. There is, besides the form, 
the subtle spirit, and much more, that really determines the 
classification. Yet, when all this is admitted, it remains true 
that form has much effect on matter, and there is an inevitable 
and strong reaction of the style upon the thought expressed. 
Thus when Jesus chose the poetic forms of His day and nation 
for the utterance of His speech, He drew it more and more com- 
pletely within the line of poetry. 

If it be true that it is not the form alone that distinguishes 
poetic literature from prosaic, it is equally true that it is not 
the matter alone. Apart from what is said, and from the liter- 
ary medium through which it is expressed, there is what we 
have called a ‘subtle spirit’ which emanates from the tempera- 
ment of a writer and gives the poetic quality of the writing. It 
is an elusive spirit to those who would define it in scientific 
terms, and it can only be appreciated in concrete example by 
those who are themselves in sympathy with it. All poets write 
for poets and for poets only ; they count upon the poetic intel- 
ligence of their readers, and shrink back: into silence when in 
the society of those in whom that sense is deficient. Yet there 
are two elements which certainly are never absent from. the 
spirit in question, and which may be taken as essential to the 
building up of poetic work, These are a certain kind of emotion 
and of imagination, not (as we have said) definable, but un- 
Beeabie by all who are in sympathy with the poetic mood of 
mind. 

The mention of emotion in this connexion recalls inevitably 
the famous definition of religion as ‘morality touched with 
emotion’ (M. Arnold, Lit. and Dogma, ch. ii.). It is indeed a 
meagre and inadequate conception of religion. Yet there isa 
Jarge element of truth in it, and the emotional element in all 
true religion allies it with poetry. 


That the temperament of Jesus was in the highest 
way emotional, is so familiar a fact that it needs 
little dwelling on. Christ as man of feeling is almost 
too well known. Perhaps we should rather say 
misknown, for anything of that sentimentality 
which vulgar minds are accustomed to associate 
with Him is entirely absent from Him. His 
emotion is always reticent and controlled, and 
when it finds expression, it is always utterly real 
and virile, without a touch of either the fantastic 
or the effeminate. A splendid example of the 
sensitive response to emotion which produces 
literary effect of the most delicate though uncon- 
scious poetic quality, is to be found in the story of 
the Prodigal Son (Lk 15). From the beginning to 
verse 24 no one can fail to feel the rising exhil- 
aration, an effect manifestly produced by the 
corresponding crescendo in the narrator’s feeling. 
Suddenly, on the entrance of the elder brother, 
all is damped down, and the story drags itself to 
the close like a stricken thing. 


* This subject is discussed and illustrated in Griffenhoofe’s 
bbe aoa fg of Jesus; and in Briggs’ articles in the Hz- 
pository Times, viii. [1897] 393, 452, 492, ix. 69, which, however, 


sarry the matter further than all readers will be prepared to 
follow the author. 


There are many signs of the ebb and flow of feel- 
ing in connexion with the events of Jesus’ own 
experience. At the critical moments of His life 
this is naturally most noticeable. There is the 
outburst on the occasion of His first appearance 
in the synagogue of Nazareth, with the memories 
of thirty years behind the exhilaration. One can 
feel yet the thrill of the opening quotation, ‘The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me,’ ete. (Lk 4!8 quoted 
from Is6l!). Correspondingly deep is the depression 
manifest in His first intimation to His disciples of 
the inevitable cross whose shadow had begun to lie 
upon His path. In the words, ‘ Likewise shall also 
the Son of Man suffer of them’ (Mt 1722), there is an 
almost intolerable pathos. But the cross, as it 
came nearer, changed its aspect for Him, and as He 
entered on its terrific pathway at the end, one hears 
a shout of exultation, almost of laughter, in the 
words recorded in Jn 12”-*!, when we are told that 
He ‘rejoiced in spirit.’ Yet unmistakable though 
these instances are, there is even a more poignant 
emotion in such little casual touches as the contrast 
between the homelessness He felt and the homes of 
foxes and of birds (Mt 8°) ; or in such a wayside 
incident as that in which He defended the woman 
who ‘hath wrought a fine work upon me’ (26%), 
and whose gracious deed affected Him as with the 
breath of burial spices. 

Countless instances, and those of many kinds, 
might be gathered from His speech to others. The 
gardener’s pity for the fig-tree (Lk 138) is a real 
touch of nature. When He addresses the dead 
damsel in the homely Aramaic tongue (Mk 5%), we 
have the same tone in which a northern peasant 
of our own land might say ‘Lassie!’ Nor can we 
omit those words which must have seemed to the 
disciple to whom they were spoken to gather up 
together all the tenderness of boyish memories with 
that of grown man’s patient suffering, ‘When thou 
wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst 
whither thou wouldest; but when thou shalt be 
old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not’ (Jn 2138). 

Perhaps the point at which the emotion of Jesus 
reaches its deepest fulness and tenderness of sug- 
gestion is in regard to the men and women of His 
nation. The metaphor of the hen and her brood 
(Lk 13*4) was spoken with sobs. But the figure 
round which His emotion unquestionably gathered 
most of all was the favourite Israelite figure of the 
shepherd and the sheep. The OT image repeated 
by later prophets from 1 K 22!7 (*T saw all Israel 
scattered upon the hills as sheep that have no 
shepherd’) had evidently touched His heart most 
deeply. Carlyle points out in his Lssay on Burns 
how the shepherd instinct of the poet puts him in 
the place of the suffering sheep; and it was the 
same instinct which drew from Ps 23, and from 
the passage above quoted, so rich and wonderful a 
shepherd poetry as the sayings of Jesus afford. 
He knows the ways and the folding of the flock 
(Jn 10416), | He is touched with compassion for 
those lost ones of the House of Israel who are as 
sheep without a shepherd (Mt 9% 15*4), His Good 
Shepherd is seen in such detail as only the pitiful 
heart could have suggested, ‘leaving the ninety 
and nine in the wilderness’ (Lk 154, Mt 18?”), and 
‘eoing into the mountains’ in search of the 
wanderer. When the Shepherd is smitten, the 
sheep will be scattered abroad (Mt 26"), neverthe- 
less He will ‘go before them into Galilee’ (Mk 16’), 
bringing the scattered flock home. 

These proofs of Christ’s emotion are very familiar, 
but His imagination has received less attention, 
and to it we shall devote a somewhat more minute 
study. That it was strongly in evidence is suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact that some of the Jews 
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on one occasion took Him to be a devil-possessed 
Samaritan (Jn 8%). Nothing could be a surer 
tribute to imagination than this judgment of the un- 
imaginative. His actual experiences, His memories 
of past events, and His thoughts about even ab- 
stract truth, alike presented themselves in images 
to His mind. Generally the images were visual, 
and sometimes they were extremely vivid in out- 
line. He thought in pictures, which rose either 
from what He had actually seen, or spontaneously 
in His imagination. 

Scenes from the life—plant and animal—of nature occur in 
all His parables, and in very many sayings, which show the 
exactness and sympathy of His observations. The whitening 
harvest fields of the fertile valley of Samaria (495), sparsely 
dotted with the few labourers whose brilliant garments shone 
like flowers among the corn, is one of the very few instances of 
landscape in His descriptions of nature. The mountain-lands 
of both the north and south attracted Him, and it is striking to 
find Him making straight for the highlands of Galilee when His 
task of life was over (Mt 2810-16), But more frequently it is a 
clear-cut piece of detail that He sees, sharp-edged and com- 
plete in itself. A spring of living water (Jn 419), the trackless 
mystery of the night wind (38), salt shining white upon the offal 
heap where it had been thrown out as savourless (Lk 1434. 35), 
two sparrows sold for a farthing (Mt 1029), are wayside pictures 
which He has engraved on the imagination of the world. His 
favourite image was characteristic of that land where there were 
few forests, but where the single tree was so precious, either for 
shadow or for fruit (cf. W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites). 
Ilis images of single trees,—the vine, the fig, and the olive,—with 
their roots, branches, leaves, all seen as it were in detail, will 
occur to every reader (Mt 1223 etc., Jn 15! etc., Mt 2119, Mk 1328, 
Lk 136). One of the finest and tenderest of all His imaginative 
descriptions is that mere touch of artistry which gives us in a 
flash the life of the reeds bending before' desert winds (Mt 117). 

The picturesqueness of His metaphors is very 
great. From the peaceful joy of the children of 
the bridechamber (9!) to the storming of the 
Kingdom by the violent (11}*), we pass through a 
wonderful gallery of vivid scenes. Who can tell 
what great tableaux were before His mind’s eyes 
as He said such words as these—‘ the Son of Man 
is come to give his life a ransom for many’ (20°) ; 
‘for crisis have I come into the world’ (Jn 9%); ‘TI 
have overcome the world’? (16%). One figure has 
become so familiar through His use of it that we 
have almost forgotten that it is a metaphor—the 
figure of the cup (Mt 20”, Lk 227 #, Jn 18"). Three 
times He saw His appointed destiny in life under 
the image of a cup held to His hands or lips by the 
Father’s hand; and Christendom, and indeed the 
world, has taken over the beautiful and great 
symbol. 

No finer instances of His visual intensity of 
imagination could be quoted than those which 
refer to the play of light and darkness. Such 
references recur like a sort of chorus from begin- 
ning to end of His work; and it is not without 
significance that the stories of the healing of the 
blind are told in such detail. This imagination 
blazes out in full splendour in the magnificent 
sentence, ‘I am the light of the world’ (Jn 8"), and 
the figure is sustained and strengthened by the 
assurance that those who believe in the light be- 
come ‘children of light’ (12%) —7.e. themselves 
radiant, their upturned faces having caught and 
reflected the light to which they were turned. 
This is rendered all the more brilliant by the in- 
tense consciousness of darkness to which it is in 
opposition. John, in his description of the de- 
parture of Judas from the upper room (13*), sig- 
nificantly adds, ‘and it was night.’ In the same 
way Jesus utilizes the sudden contrast between 
the flashing lamps of the banquet-room, reflected 
from the vessels and from the white garments of 
the guests, with the ‘outer darkness’ of the unlit 
street (Mt 25°). To realize the full brilliance of 
this contrast we must remember that the rooms 
had windows only into the courtyard, and the 
street walls were of blank unpierced masonry. 
The thought of darkness always moved Christ to a 
kind of horror. No condition was described by 


Him with such frequency or with such depth of 
feeling as that of those who ‘had no light in them’ 
(Jn 11°), or who deliberately loved and chose 
darkness in preference to light (Jn 3”). ‘How 
great is that darkness !’ (Mt 6”) He exclaims with 
a shuddering pause. He hastened men’s work by 
the reminder of the night coming ‘when no man 
can work’ (Jn 94), and as we read we feel the help- 
lessness of hands folded in the dark. When His 
captors and their traitor guide had come upon 
Him, looking through the torchlight upon their 
faces, He said that this was ‘the power of dark- 
ness’ (Lk 2253), 

His words abound in bright little sketch-pictures 
of the life and labours of nfen—etched, one might 
almost say, upon the margins of the Gospels. 
‘Fishers of men’ (Mk 1”), one with his hand upon 
the plough-handles but his head turned back (Lk 
9®), some with loins girt and lamps burning, wait- 
ing for the sound of their master’s returning foot- 
steps (12: °6), another ‘strong and fully armed’ 
(11*1)—these are among the countless images which 
will recur to every reader. The hair upon men’s 
heads is not vaguely referred to—it is seen as black 
or white (Mt 5°) ; the water in the cups they carry 
is cold water (10). The pictures He draws, as in 
a flash, of the unconscious busy life of men and 
women before the most terrific catastrophes, show 
an extraordinary vivacity (Lk 17°" *) ; and there is 
a wonderful perfectness about the description of the 
farmer’s life, ‘as if a man should cast seed into the 
ground ; and should sleep and rise night and day, 
and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth 
not how’ (Mk 4°’). There is little colour in His 

ictures, and the rich man ‘in purple and fine 
inen’ (Lk 161°) is exceptional ; but nothing could 
surpass the brightness of the scene where the King 
pauses as he comes to see the feast, his looks 
arrested by the dulness of the everyday garment 
in the midst of the shining raiment of his wedding 
guests (Mt 22"). Not less remarkable, though of 
a very different kind, are such realistic pictures as 
that of the blind leading the blind into the ditch 
(Lk 6°). 


These are simple pictures, but sometimes His poetry is more 
elaborate. In the old Welsh songs there was a curious device 
by which, for mnemonic purposes perhaps, the lines of story 
or sentiment were interlined with references to nature, con- 
cerning the reeds in the water or the wind in the trees. Was 
it perhaps with the same instinct that Jesus interwove the 
three denials of St. Peter with the two crowings of the cock 
(Mk 1430)? But some of the images are themselves complex. 
How subtle, for example, is the imaginative insight that first 
described ‘the branch abiding in the vine’ (Jn 154)! Again, 
who but the rarest of poets would have imagined the birds 
sowing, reaping, and gathering into barns (Mt 626), or have 
separated in thought the idea of the lily and its robes, the 
flower ‘clothing itself according to its nature,’ or rather ‘God 
clothing the grass of the field (630)’? In reference to this 
nature-work, Dr. Sanday contrasts Tennyson’s ‘ Flower in the 
crannied wall’ with the passage about the lily just quoted. 
“The one,’ he says, ‘gives utterance to a far-off, unattainable 
dream or wish—the other is the expression of perfect insight 
and knowledge ; it is not an aspiration after a glimpse of God's 
working in nature, but a clear unbounded vision of that work- 
ing.’ Thus is the Divinity of Jesus seen most plainly in His 
exquisite naiveté, the simpleness rather than the grandeur of 
His poetic vision ; and we learn of Him ‘not by a planet’s rush 
but a rose’s birth.’ 

Occasionally the images are elaborated into a pageantry, but 
this is generally held in check. The triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem was the one actual pageant which He sanctioned ; 
and that was only after the days of His life were numbered, 
that the memory of the spectacle might impress men, and when 
it could lead to no revolutionary consequences among enthusi- 
astic crowds (Mt21!etc.). His disciples wanted the spectacular, 
and perhaps even missed it in His fellowship. The request of 
two of them for places on His right hand and on His left (Mk 1037) 
hints at gorgeous dreams on their part. Its appeal to Himself 
is portrayed in the temptation of the pinnacle of the Temple 
(Mt 45), whose meaning undoubtedly was a magical display 
before the eyes of wondering crowds. Occasionally, as we said, 
He permitted His images this elaboration into pageantry. Now 
and then the canvas is crowded with angels. _‘ Twelve legions of 
angels‘ wait upon His prayer to the Father (2653); and by those 
who look with opened eyes, angels may be seen daily ‘ ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man’ (Jn 151), The twelve 
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Apostles are seen seated on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Mt 1925), and for them and for all believers there 
are ‘many mansions’ in the Father's house (Jn 142). As to the 
eonnexion between the earthly and the heavenly life, whatsoever 
they bind or loose on earth shall be bound or loosed in heaven 
(Mt 1619), The accounts (Mt 24) of His Second Coming are 
among the most difficult parts of the New Testament. But, how- 
ever their details may be interpreted, they are brilliantly poetic 
flame-pictures which gather up into themselves much of the 
wild beauty and wonder of the apocalyptic imagination then so 
universal. Ai favourite scene is that of the Son of Man sitting 
on the clouds of heaven (2664); but a sublimer picture is that 
which the same Son of Man draws of Himself standing ashamed 
among His angels because of the pusillanimous spirit of some 
of His followers (Mk 83). Nor could anything surpass the 
brilliance of the scene where ‘the righteous shine forth as the 
sun’ (Mt 1343), and we seem to see great shafts of light as the 
cloud rack of Judgment Day passes, and past its flaming edge 
are seen the seats of the glorified spirits in heaven. . 


It need not surprise us when we find the imagi- 
nation of Jesus reaching its climax of realistic 
vividness in the field of the weird and the ghastly. 
It is a tragie world, and he who, with his imagina- 
tion in free play, dares to confront its facts im- 
partially, will certainly see and tell gruesome 
things. There is, accordingly, frequent reference 
to loathsome things, whose loathsomeness had 
evidently affected Him. A serpent or a scorpion 
among food (Mt 7", Lk 11), a foul cup or platter 
whose exterior gave promise of cleanliness (Mt 
23”), the corruption of moth and rust among treas- 
ures of garments or metal (61°), are among His 
casual notes of observation. More deliberate and 
(as it were) classical are such sayings as that 
about the carcase and the vultures (24%), and the 
vipers crawling towards the flames (23°), The 
bitterness of the spiritual life is driven in almost 
upon our senses as we read that every sacrifice 
must be ‘ salted with fire’ (Mk 9%), that He is come 
to bring not peace, but a sword (Mt 10%), and that 
only those who eat His flesh and drink His blood 
ean claim to have life in them (Jn 6). The same 
rises to its height in the wild picture presented in 
the words, ‘I am come to cast fire on the earth ; 
and what will I, if it be already kindled ?’ (Lk 12*) ; 
while the whole of His reference to Mammon (Mt 
16° etc.) is so realistic that it used to be imagined 
that this was the name of some Syrian god, such 
as G. F. Watts has painted, with bloody feet and 
hands pashing out the life of humanity. 

Among the most conspicuous of His images of 
the ghastly, are two that are drawn from human 
life. The first is that of the cross-bearers (Mt 
10), It is but too easy to ascertain whence this 
suggestion must have come, for men bearing crosses 
to the public places of execution were common 
enough in Palestine under the Romans. So we 
have from Jesus the weirdest of all allegorical 
pictures of the noble life. It is a procession of 
men bearing crosses, and Himself at its head. The 
Ee is not staggering in weakness along the 

ia Dolorosa to Calvary. It is winding its way 
through the sunshine, ae the waters of Galilee, 
in ae out of villages where men are working, and 
women standing by wells, and children playing in 
the streets. The other figure is that of a spectral 
funeral procession, in which the dead are burying 
the dead (8”). The phrase has become prover ial, 
but the ey scene in which it originated is 
surely one of the ghastliest. The corpse of a dead 
man is being carried to its tomb, but in place of 
the many-coloured robes of an Eastern funeral 
there are but shrouds like his own in the cortege ; 
and the march of limbs bloodless and stark, and 
the sunlight falling upon closed eyes, are images 


which we ma well, believe never ceased to haunt 
the minds of those who first shuddered at them. We 
are not here concerned with the lessons which these 
images conveyed. They are among the most im- 

ortant of all His teachings, and the point to note 
is that He drove them deep into the imagination 


of His hearers by the most daring and unrelieved 
use of the ghastly. 

Nature, too, lent her sinister suggestion. The 
sea was always an object of fear and hatred to the 
Jews. It was strange to them,.as to all inland 
nations, and for many centuries they were never 
permitted to become familiar with it on account of 
the Philistine and Pheenician Gentiles, who held 
its harbours and its coast. In later days it was 
significant to them chiefly as the path of the in- 
vaders, whose maritime base for Syria was con- 
spicuous from many mountains of Israel at Caesarea. 
Only on a very few occasions does Jesus refer to it, 
and always in ominous suggestion. He speaks of 
some who compass sea and land to obtain prose- 
lytes, only that they may make them children of 
hell (Mt 23%). Again, He speaks of a sycamine- 
tree or a mountain being removed by faith and cast 
into the sea, as a thing stupendous and silencing 
(Lk 17°). The most appalling doom that can be 
set against the sin of injuring His little ones, and 
which were still better for the injurer than what 
actually awaits him, is to be cast into the sea with 
a millstone about his neck to hold him among the 
wreckage and slime of decaying things in its bot- 
tom ooze (Mt 18°). Amid the terrors of the latter 
Day of Judgment we hear the booming of’ the 
breakers as a terrifying undertone—‘ the sea and 
the waves roaring’ (Lk 21). 

Nothing in nature strikes so cold a fear into the 
imagination as that strange and sinister combina- 
tion which has been called ‘the beauty and the 
terror of the world.’ In the sweetest sunshine and 
under the purest light of stars, lurk ever the savag 
cruelties and the obscene putrefactions of an 
This also Jesus noted when He spoke of ‘the 
whited sepulchres’ (Mt 23?’)—the brightest spots 
on many a sunny landscape of the East, yet sug- 
gesting a condition of physical horror within, which 
it needs experience to realize. But the utmost 
extreme of poetic power of this sort is felt in the 
sudden introduction of the picture of a fig-tree, 
blossoming peacefully in the full beauty of its leaf- 
age, into the midst of the magnificent horrors of 
the picture of the Day of Judgment (24°). 

The person of the devil is very frequently present 
to the mind of Jesus, and generally he is eitivenaed 
or spoken of without imagery. At other times, 
however, he is portrayed as a princely figure — 
‘prince of this world’—who vainly comes to find 
his own in Him (Jn 14°), and who is, by the Cross, 
cast out from his dominion (12%), There is one 
picture, from which Bunyan probably drew some 
of the imagery of his Holy War, of an attack b 
the Lords of Hell upon the fortress of the Church 
(Mt 16'8). And once, in an hour of triumph, Jesus 
‘saw Satan fall as lightning from heaven’ (Lk 10"). 

Yet no victory of Good over Evil is ever complete 
on earth, and a deep horror remains, haunting the 
mind as it thinks of those who persistently refuse 
the Good and choose the Evil. Nowhere has this 
horror been more manifest than in the speech of 
Christ, who tells men to ‘fear him that hath power 
to destroy both soul and body in hell, yea, fear him !’ 
(125). He uses several figures to express this horror, 
all of them borrowed from the OT and its concep- 
tions. Now it is ‘the outer darkness’ (Mt 81”) of 
the unlit street which serves for an image of it; 
again, it is the offal-heaps of the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, and the fires which were always consuming 
them (Mk 9 ete.). But, for the most part, His 
imagination pictures the abyss of Sheol, with the 
‘oreat gulf fixed’ (Lk 167°) between it and the 
home of Abraham. It is an image closely con- 
nected with that of the ‘nether deep,’ into whose 
dreary vastness the demons pray that they may 
not be sent (8%). It is suggestive of the homeless, 
empty spaces beyond the ramparts of the world, 
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where in the thick darkness there is the sound of 
‘weeping and gnashing of teeth’ (Mt 8 etc.). The 
words are repeated again and again until we seem 
to hear the low sound of that wailing which Dante 
heard within the gates of the Inferno. It is the 
undertone of horror which, even among merely 
human poets, is ever heard beneath the laughter 
and the voices of the world. But none has heard 
it and told the sound with the mingled pity and 
horror of the words of Jesus. 

Hitherto we have noticed only the clear-cut char- 
acter of the imaginative work of Jesus. But there 
is another side to this—a vagueness and a sense of 
transcending all limits and definitions—which is, 
as it were, the poetic obverse of the clear edge. 
This also enters into the true conception of the 
mind of Christ. 


Both in regard to space and time His delight in room, and the 
spaciousness of His thought are evident. The most familiar 
example in regard to time is the much disputed word «/éyios (Mt 
1929 2546 etc.). The whole point of that phrase is taken from it 
when it becomes a pawn in the game of theological disputation. 
It neither fixes the furthest limit at eternity, nor denies that the 
stretch is eternal. In it the mind simply flings itself out into 
the future, and is aware of the flowing river of the ages. It is 
the poetic and didactic, but not the dogmatic, purpose that is 
aimed at and that is accomplished. The sense of enormous 
duration is given with almost aching realization. The hope or 
the denial of a terminus ad quem is not given. 

His allusions to vague and immense spaces are So numerous 
as to reveal a strongly marked and favourite habit of imagina- 
tion. He seems to delight in the width of the world for the 
mere feeling of its roominess. The sound of a trumpet (Mt 2431) 
is heard, and a flash of lightning seen (Lk 1724) from one end of 
heaven to the other. Even in His reference to the birds and the 
lilies, already quoted (Mt 628), He is not satisfied till He has 
added ‘ of the air’ and ‘of the field’ (820), In these mere touches 
the whole expanse of sky and earth opens and broadens to the 
horizon as we read. They are the subtle touches which only a 
poet’s mind would give. Again, one feature of the Kingdom to 
which He frequently alludes is the journeying of ancient people 
and of those of later days across huge distances of the world 
(811). ‘They shall come from the east and from the west,’ 
to sit down at the table of Abraham, and the elect shall be 
gathered from the four winds of heaven (2431). His memories 
of the OT recall remote nooks and crannies of the world—the 
far-off home of the Queen of the South (1242), Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Tyre and Sidon (Lk 1012-13), and Nineveh (Mt 1241), 
Many of the people of His parables are travellers who go long 
distances and return (Mk 13%4 etc.), and He speaks of Himself, 
in one of the most wistful of all His utterances, as ‘a man going 
a journey into a far country’ (Mt 2514). These allusions are not 
of so much significance in themselves as in their revelation of 
the stretch and travel instinct in the mind of Jesus. They 
become splendidly significant when we remember them in con- 
nexion with such other sayings as that about the Father who 
‘maketh his sun to rise on the eviland on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust’ (545); and that also about 
the other sheep which the Good Shepherd has which ‘are not of 
this fold,’ which also He must bring, that there may be one flock 
and one shepherd (Jn 1016), In that promise there is the whole 
breadth of His heart, who looks across the world and counts it 
all His pasture ground. This whole habit of His mind throws 
out into strong relief the spirituality of Jesus, to which it offers 
a sort of parallel in the region of the physical as against the 
literalism and preciseness of the Pharisees. While He was out 
among ‘the ages,’ they were wrangling as to the number of stars 
visible which marked the hour of evening; while they were 
settling the inches permissible for a Sabbath-day’s journey, His 
heart was gathering disciples from the ends of the earth. 


Spirituality and poetry are connected in the most 
intimate way, and the remembrance that Jesus was 
a poet may lead us past many futile controversies 
and into many illuminative interpretations. Two 
results may be selected as of very special value to 
the understanding of the mind of Christ. 

1. His use of hyperbole.—Both His laws and His 
gospel have suffered many things at the hands of 
prosaic literalists. There are few things, for in- 
stance, which have been more confusing and harm- 
ful of late years than the perversions of Christianity 
which literalists have extracted from the Sermon 
on the Mount. Even to those who are willing to ac- 
cept the doctrine thus presented in its naked literal- 
ness, it becomes but a counsel of perfection, and life 
in every act of Christian service leads down a blind 
alley, until the discouragement of constant and 
inevitable failure becomes altogether intolerable. 
But on those who are repelled by the doctrine, the 


efiect is even more serious. To them Christ ap- 
pears a doctrinaire teacher, whose precepts have 
created an impossible situation ; and they turn, 
not from the doctrines only, but from Him. 

The fact is that the poet’s exaggeration is the 
only way in which many truths can be expressed 
at all. Life is far too complex for any words that 
men have found in which to describe it. Spiritual 
things have no adequate language which corre- 
sponds to them; and the only way in which such 
truths can be communicated is by stating one side 
of them with such startling strength and vividness 
that that phase of truth at least shall never be for- 
gotten. Of this fact Christ took the most fearless 
and unquestioning advantage, trusting wholly to 
the sympathetic intelligence of His hearers. Even 
in trifles He acted thus. The seed of the mustard 
plant is not the smallest of all seeds (Mt 13°), and 
there is no necessity for the zeal of commentators 
who would search for some unheard-of variety of 
mustard whose seeds are smaller than the spore 
of ferns. No one would have been more amazed 
at such defence of His veracity than He who spoke 
the words. In the same way is to be understood 
the saying, ‘This is my body’ (Lk 221° ete.) ; and 
if Luther had allowed himself to perceive this most 
obvious of truths, what a world of unnecessary con- 
troversy would have been spared to the Church ! 
Such licence is demanded, not for poetry only, but 
for the very continuance of human intercourse, 
which otherwise would at once become a mere 
interchange of pedantries. In the same way are 
to be interpreted such passages as that about the 
hatred of father and mother (14°), and many of 
those commands about property, non-resistance (Mt 
5° etc.), etc., which have been so grievous and so 
unwarrantable a stumbling-block to faith in modern 
times. 

. 2. These considerations reach their highest value 
when we remember that in the teaching of Jesus 
there is the spiritual idealism of the poet. The 
incident of His praise of Mary rather than of Martha 
(Lk 10) has not unjustly claimed His sympathies 
for the dreamers and the mystics whose world is 
that of the ideal truth. At times this spiritual 
exaltation showed itself in physical effects which 
were recognized by onlookers. As He walked, they 
were amazed and afraid (Mk 10%). It explains 
many of His wonderful sayings. Without it, that 
strange journey of the disciples would be wholly 
unintelligible, when they were to provide neither 
scrip, nor money, nor even shoes, nor any posses- 
sions but their peace (Mt 10°:). Similarly must be 
regarded the command to take no thought for the 
morrow, neither for food nor for clothes (6*4). These 
are ideal descriptions, not meant for the ears of 
literalists, but describing that world of spiritual 
conceptions in which His spirit dwelt. With these 
may be compared the exacting spirituality of His 
doctrine of marriage (19*"-), which He Himself sup- 
plemented by the further statement that in the next 
world the hfe of the angels supersedes marriage 
altogether (Lk 20%), and which leads on to St. 
Paul’s association of the marriage bond with the 
union of Christ and His Church (Eph 5” etc.). 
Such doctrine, He Himself declares, is for them 
that can receive it (Mt 191-!2), And indeed the 
whole of Christianity introduces men into an ideal 
world which does not at all correspond to the actual 
world of public life, and towards which the indi- 
vidual Christian is but now feeling his way in 
isolated points of character. It is a life to lead 
with one’s soul commanding and guiding the body. 
That is, if one has a soul; for Christ (in His 
poetic fashion) refuses to take it for granted that 
a man necessarily has a soul because he is a man, 
and reminds us that each man’s soul has to be 
won (Lk 211%). But for those who have souls, and 
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are willing to live lives corresponding to them 
rather than to the flesh, Christ constructs an ideal 
world in which all things have suffered a ‘change 
into something rich and strange.’ The heaven is 
God’s throne, and the earth His footstool (Mt 5** *), 
The body is a temple where the spirit dwells (Jn 
2), The life is sustained by spiritual food which 
even the closest friends know not of (4° 4). To 
live that life is to be citizens of the Kingdom which 
is within (Lk 17?!) and of the other world (Jn 18°*), 
and which cometh not with observation (Lk 17”) 
—the Kingdom of the truth (Jn 18°’). The worship 
of such souls is in spirit and in truth (44), and 
their work is to believe (6”). ‘ 

That ideal world—so far ahead of the most spiri- 
tual of us all, yet so persistently claiming us as its 
children and beckoning us to the courageous re- 
newal of our broken attempts to reach it—is a 
world which could have been constructed for man 
only by God incarnate in One who was a poet. 

LirERATURE. — Various modern Lives of Jesus; cf. Schiirer, 
HJP; Hausrath, Hist. of NT Times—Time of Jesus; Peyton, 
Memorabilia of Jesus. In Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis there is 
a passage in reference to Jesus as Artist, which, though marked 
by the paradoxical excess and wayward imagination of the book 
which contains it, is yet brilliant and suggestive. 

JOHN KELMAN. 

POLICE.—The traditional and unsettled charac- 
ter of governmental relations in Palestine in the 
time of Christ, and the scarcity of definite informa- 
tion as to the organization of civil procedure in 
the provincial courts, make it difficult to ascertain 
exactly what were the ordinary provisions for the 
administration of justice. We cannot positively 
say, for instance, how far the earlier methods which 
obtained under Jewish custom were overshadowed, 
and at times overridden, by the interference of 
Roman and military law. One fact, however, 
seems to emerge, viz., that as a rule, and as a 
matter of policy on the part of the Romans, the 
Jewish courts were left free to administer justice 
in their own way, and were permitted to retain a 
sufficient force of subordinate officers to execute 
the ordinary penalties of the law. It would only 
be in times of considerable disturbance, or in cases 
of the extreme penalty, that the Imperial power 
would come into evidence, and that soldiers would 
supplant the usual civil officers. ‘The ordinary 
administration of the law, both in criminal and 
civil matters, was left in the hands of the native 
and local courts’ (Schiirer, AJP I. ii. 57). Gener- 
ally, it may be safely affirmed, the Mosaic law 
still formed for the Jew the basis on which all such 
administration was conducted ; justice was a de- 
partment of religion, and the officers employed in 
its execution were Temple officials or servants of 
the local Sanhedrin. 

There were two considerable exceptions to this 
rule—one arising from the arbitrary way in which 
the Herods exercised their power, and the other 
due to the invasion of Hellenistic ideas. In a city 
like Tiberias, ¢.g., where the Greek element was 
very large, administration was on the Greek model. 
The city had a council (fovdA7) of 600 members (Jos. 
BJ i. xxi. 9), with such officers as archon, hyparchoi, 
agoranomos, etc. (see Schiirer, H.JP 11. i. 145). The 
Greek cities of the Decapolis, while their local 
authorities were always liable to be superseded by 
the Imperial power (G. A. Smith, HGHL, p. 605), 
had ‘communal freedom, their own councils, . . . 
the right of property and administration in the 
surrounding districts’ (ib. p. 594). Even in purely 
Jewish towns, Greek influence was modifying the 
old usage. The large number of Greek and Latin 
words found in the Mishna (Schiirer, HJP It. i. 
31-32) shows that after the lst cent. A.D. the ex- 
ample of Hellenic institutions was producing a 
change in the methods of conducting civil govern- 
ment; and already in the Gospels we find traces 


of this, e.g., in the passage in which Jesus makes 
His most explicit reference to the processes of law 
(Mt 5%: = Lk 12°): whereas Mt. uses terms which 
indicate Jewish usage (xperjs, brnpérns), Lk. employs 
as equivalents words which suggest the Roman 
procedure (dpxwv, mpdxrwp); see below, and cf. 
Holtzmann, Hand-Com. in loco. In Mt 5” (‘ Every 
one who is angry with his brother shall be in danger 
of the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council’) 
Jesus is referring to the ordinary Jewish courts, the 
‘judgment’ (xpiois) being the ‘provincial court of 
seven’ (see HGT, in loc., and below), the ‘council’ 
the Sanhedriv. 

In Jerusalem there appear to have been two 
stipendiary magistrates, who were precluded from 
engaging in other occupations, and whose special 
province it was to superintend the observance of 
the police regulations of the city (see Edersheim, 
LT ii. p. 287). The ‘Unjust Judge’ of Lk 18! is 
probably an instance of a provincial police magis- 
trate ; but, while his unprincipled character is only 
too typical of Oriental judges, past and present (cf. 
Bruce, Parabolic Teaching of Christ, p. 158), it is 
not to be inferred from this parable that Jesus 
intended to reflect on the administration of justice 
asa whole. The usual number of judges for each 
city was, in accordance with ancient custom, seven 
(Jos. Ané. Iv. viil. 14). Josephus, when in Galilee, 
‘appointed seven judges in every city to hear the 
lesser quarrels; for, as to the greater causes and 
those wherein life and death were concerned, he 
enjoined they should be brought to him and the 
seventy elders’ (BJ Il. xx. 5). 

The Mishna assumes the existence throughout 
the country of local Sanhedrins which possess very 
considerable powers. It is to these local Sanhedrins 
that Jesus makes reference when He tells His dis- 
ciples: ‘Beware of men, for they will deliver you 
up to councils’ (Mt 10” = Mk 13°). The supreme 
court was the Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, before 
which Jesus was tried, and in this body the religious 
and hierarchical character of the Jewish courts of 
justice was naturally more clearly preserved than 
elsewhere. They had under their control a body 
of Temple police, who were Levites, and were under 
the command of orparnyol, at whose head was an 
officer called orparnyds rod iepod (Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 2; 
BJ vi. v. 3; Ac 41 5%; the plural is used in Lk 
294-52) The latter office was one which would be 
no sinecure, the numbers of people who thronged 
the Temple courts, even at ordinary times, being 
so great as to necessitate special provisions for 
keeping order. These Temple police were not 
armed or regularly trained; ‘the greater part of 
them were unarmed and unskilled in the affairs of 
war’ (Jos. BJ Iv. iv. 6; cf. Edersheim, LT ii. p. 
540). During the great feasts the Temple was 
guarded by a Roman cohort, which was stationed 
in the Tower of Antonia (BJ vy. v. 8). The force 
which arrested Jesus in Gethsemane clearly con- 
sisted of two parts: (1) a detachment of the Roman 
garrison ; (2) a body of Temple police (Jn 18°; 
Westcott, irloc.). As to the guard which watched 
the tomb (Mt 27%. 66 981-15) there is room for doubt 
whether this was a small body of soldiers detached 
by Pilate at the request of the Sanhedrin, or a band 
of the Temple gendarmerie. FPilate’s words, éxere 
kovaTwolay (27%), are capable equally of the interpre- 
tation, ‘Take a guard’ or ‘ Yehave a guard.’ The 
fact that they report to the chief priests (Mt 281!) 
suggests that they were the satellites of the Sanhe- 
drin, and that Pilate scornfully permitted them to 
use their own measures; but v.44 ‘If this come to 
the governor’s ears,’ is in favour of the other in- 
terpretation. 

The usual name for the officers charged with the 
execution of the law and the maintenance of order 
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is brnpérns (Mt 5%, Jn 79 446 193-12) Tt may 
be variously translated ‘apparitor,’ ‘serjeant,’ or 
‘warder.’ They had the duty, among others, of 
inflicting the punishment of scourging (Mt 107= 
Mk 13°, Mt 23%). Josephus says that each judge 
had two vrnpéra assigned to him (And. Ly. viil. 14) ; 
but in this passage the word probably means ‘clerks’ 
rather than police constables. That the powers of 
the latter were extensive is evident from the drastic 
measures taken by Saul as the commissioner of 
the Sanhedrin in his persecution of the followers 
of Christ (Ac 8° 261-11; cf. 518-3). Another term, 
used apparently more particularly in reference to 
cases of fines and debts, but also having a general 
signification, is mpaxrwp (Lk 12°) =<bailiff.’ The 
term omexovdrwp (Mk 677), used of the executioner 
of John the Baptist, denotes an officer belonging to 
the police attached to the military rulers. The 
weight of opinion inclines to the view that the 
speculatores were soldiers (Schiirer, HJP I. ii. 62) ; 
but it is probable that Herod had armed satellites 
about his court who did not rank as regular soldiers, 
but would be called upon to play many parts, from 
apparitor to executioner. The plain-clothes detec- 
tive was employed by the Herods (Jos. Ant. XV. 
x. 4), and the despotic use which they made of 
their power, backed up as it was by the command 
of soldiery, took little cognizance of the established 
civil authorities. The centurion in Mt 8°8=Lk 
77-0 was probably the captain of the troop quartered 
at Capernaum and in the service of Herod Antipas 
(Heltzmann, Hand-Com. in loc.). These troops 


served the purpose of clearing the country of gangs 
of robbers (Jos. Ant. XV. x. 1). 
J. Ross MURRAY. 
POLITICAL CONDITIONS.—1. Reign of Herod 
the Great.—Christ was born nearly at the close of 
the reign of Herod (Mt 2!), who died in the spring 


of B.c. 4. Herod’s relation to Rome was that of an 
allied king (rex socius), whose title and authority 
alike were dependent upon the goodwill of the 
Emperor. He was expected to preserve order 
within his kingdom, and to bring it into a fit state 
for inclusion in the normal system of provincial 
government, and at the same time to protect the 
frontier of the Empire. With foreign policy he 
had nothing to do; and the right of coining was 
probably limited, the only known Herodian coins 
being of copper. A certain tribute was exacted, 
which Herod raised on the other parts of his king- 
dom than Judea ; and instructions from Rome had 
to be strictly and quickly followed, the Imperial 
consent being necessary also to any arrangement as 
to the succession to the royal property or domains. 
Within these limits his power was restrained only 
by the necessity of not provoking the people either 
to rebel or to appeal to Rome. 

2. Tetrarchy of Philip.—Special permission had 
been given by Augustus to Herod to bequeath his 
kingdom as he liked (Jos. Ant. XVI. iv. 5), the will 


being subject, of course, to Imperial confirmation.- 


Under the pressure of various palace intrigues, 
and with a view to separate elements between 
which at the time there was no possible cohesion, 
Herod left Judzea to Archelaus, Galilee and Perea, 
to Antipas, and the north-eastern districts beyond 
Jordan to Philip. This partition was eventually 
accepted at Rome, with a few slight modifications. 
To Philip, with the title of tetrarch, which origin- 
ally implied the government of a fourth part of a 
tribe or kingdom, but gradually came to be used 
of any petty dependent prince, were assigned the 
comparatively poor districts lying to the east of 
the Sea of Galilee, and extending northwards as 
far as Mt. Hermon (Lk 3!). Over these he reigned 
for thirty-seven years (B.C. 4-A.D, 34), when upon 
his death the territory was incorporated in the 
province of Syria, though without losing the privi- 
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lege of the separate administration of its finances 
(Jos. Ant, XVIII. iv. 6). Three years later it was 
given to Agrippa I., with the title of king. The 
population was predominantly Syrian and Greek, 
with Jewish settlements in the south-west; and 
though Philip’s sympathies were entirely Roman, 
he respected the sentiments of the different classes 
of the people, and his long reign was disturbed by 
no outbreak of popular feeling, and no peremptory 
interference from Rome. Like most of the Herods, 
he had a passion for building; and to the quiet 
and well-governed city of Cesarea Philippi, near 
the alleged source of the Jordan, Jesus withdrew 
(Mt 161%, Mk 8*7) when the multitudes were crowd- 
ing upon Him and His enemies tempting Him 
(Mt 16!); just as Bethsaida, another of Philip’s 
cities, was His refuge when news reached Him of 
the Baptist’s death (Lk 9”, ef. Mk 8”). 

3. Tetrarchy of Antipas.—The title of tetrarch 
was granted also to Antipas, whose dominions in- 
cluded the two districts of Galilee and Perea, 
separated by the confederation of free Greek 
cities known as the Decapolis. Perza, east of 
the Jordan and south-east of Galilee, bore a high 
reputation for the purity of its Judaism, but politi- 
cally was of small importance. Its population was 
prevailingly Jewish; though Antipas found an 
opportunity for the indulgence of his passion for 
building in the erection of Julias on the site of the 
ancient Beth-haram (Jos 13°’), opposite Jericho. 
But the main part of the tetrarchy, as far as num- 
bers and industry are concerned, lay to the north 
of Samaria, where the Jews formed the majority 
of a population estimated perhaps too highly (see 
art. POPULATION) at three millions, and comprising 
almost every possible admixture of Canaanitish 
and Greek elements. The administration of Anti- 
pas must have been successful on the whole, for it 
continued for more than forty years, though his 
father’s diplomacy became in him craft and mean- 
ness (Lk 13; Jos. Ant. XVIU. iv. 5). His private 
friendship with Tiberius may be part of the ex- 
planation of the length of his reign; in A.D. 39 
he was banished by Caligula to Lyons, and his 
territories were added to the kingdom of Herod 
Agrippa I. (Ac 12!; Jos. Ant. XVII. vii. 2). 

4. Ethnarchy of Archelaus.—On the death of 
his father, Archelaus succeeded to the lordship of 
Judea, with Samaria and Idumea. His accession 
was opposed by some of his own family, and by 
the popular party at Jerusalem, who aimed at the 
restoration of the theocracy, but pleaded mean- 
while for the investment of the high priest with 
supreme civil power, in subordination to the Em- 
peror alone. Archelaus went in person to Rome 
(cf. Christ’s allusion in Lk 19!%), whither also 
journeyed an embassy from the people. Augustus 
substantially confirmed Herod’s appointment ; and 
Archelaus returned as ethnarch of the three dis- 
tricts. He was disappointed with the inferior title 
(which denotes literally the ruler of a nation living, 
with separate customs, in the midst of another race, 
and was possibly chosen, in contempt, to identify 
Archelaus with his unwilling subjects), and pro- 
ceeded to make his administration (B.C. 3-A D. 6) 
one of revenge. Twice, if not thrice, a change 
was made in the high priesthood by a ruler who 
was considered as of mixed blood—unclean in his 
birth and unclean in his practice. The tyrannical 
disregard of powerful sentiments was carried to 
such an extent that at length the Jews forgot their 
hatred of the Samaritans, and the Samaritans their 
kinship with the ethnarch, and a joint deputation 
proceeded to lay their complaints before Augustus. 
Archelaus was fined and exiled to Vienne, and his 
domains were made directly subject toRome. 

5. The Roman procurators.—The situation fo 
Judea, on the confines of Egypt and Arabia, was 
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of such military importance that Rome could not 
wisely concede the pee request of the people 
their high priest with all 
the functions of civil government. Instead, the 
country was made a kind of annex to the province 
of Syria, with a governor (procurator) of its own, 
of equestrian rank, who was charged particularly 
with the control of the army and the finances, and 
with the task of turning the district into a bulwark 
of the Empire. The legate of Syria was invested 
with only a general supervision ; he was expected 
to interfere at his discretion in cases of need, but 
generally to remain in the background, as an 
unseen support of the Roman rule, The first pro- 
curator was Coponius (A.D. 6-9), a knight whose 
name is otherwise unknown. Accompanied by the 
legate Quirinius, he appeared at Jerusalem, took 
ossession of the property of Archelaus, and turned 
uis palace into the official abode of the procurator 
during the festivals, Caesarea becoming the seat of 
government. Their next administrative act was 
to arrange for the taking of a census, with a view 
to control the incidence of taxation, and to estab- 
lish Roman methods of government. The process 
was to compile schedules, enumerating the local 
communities, according either to houses or to 
families, for the purposes of a poll-tax, and pro- 
viding information for the levying of taxes upon 
capital (originally, in Syria, one per cent., but 
afterwards probably increased) and upon trade. 
At the same time the produce of the field was 
vaiued, and made chargeable to the extent of one- 
tenth in the case of corn and two-tenths in that of 
fruit and vine. This was the enrolment referred 
to by Gamaliel (Ac 5*”); and on religious as well 
as patriotic grounds, as seeming to involve even a 
competition with Jehovah for the tithes, the result 
was dismay on the part of the ieaders of the 
people, and an actual revolt, headed by Judas of 
Gamala, who thereby founded the fanatical party 
of the Zealots or Cananzeans (Mt 10%). On the pre- 
sent occasion the revolt was suppressed after some 
furious fighting; but the agitation smouldered, 
and eventually broke out in the insurrection in the 
course of which Jerusalem was burnt. The census 
schedules, when completed, would be sent to Rome 
for approval ; but in heyyiog the taxes there would 
be no delay. Such as were destined for the Im- 
perial treasury were collected under the supervision 
of the procurator, who made use of the Sanhedrin 
and various local courts. The customs were leased 
to collectors, individuals or syndicates, who paid 
a fixed annual sum, retaining any excess in the 
actual yield and making good any deficiency. The 
contracts were then divided, and sublet to sub- 
ordinate officials in the different localities, and 
thus an entire class of publicans of various grades 
(Lk 19?) was constituted, whose average morality 
was probably low, but is not to be taken at the 
valuation of the popular hatred. Nothing more is 
known of the procuratorship of Coponius beyond a 
breach in the meee ance between the Jews 
and the Samaritans. The quarrel was brought to 
an issue by a successful attempt of the latter to 
defile the cloisters of the Temple on the eve of the 
Passover. Through Coponius no redress could be 
obtained, and the Jews had to content themselves 
with more stringent regulations for the exclusion 
of the Samaritans, and with a large extension of 
the police system of the Temple, the night-watch- 
men being increased in number to twenty-four, 
and an official made responsible for a periodic 
visitation of their rounds. 

The successors of Coponius were Marcus Ambi- 
vius (? A.D. 9-12), Annius Rufus (? 12-15), Valerius 
Gratus (15-26), and Pontius Pilate (26-36). Of the 
first two the dates cannot at present be fixed with 
precision, and no known change of administration 


was introduced by them. Soon after his accession 
in A.D. 14 to the throne of the Empire, Tiberius 
adopted the policy of lengthening the term of 
service in these provincial appointments, in the 
hope of protecting the people. from rapacity, b 
affording the governors a longer period over which 
to spread their exactions. The theory was not a 
compliment to this class of officials, and did not 
work well in Judea. Of the administration of 
Valerius Gratus the least that can be said is that 
it was meddling. In eleven years he changed the 
high priest four times, and the changes would 
have been more frequent but for the temporizing 
character of the man (Joseph Caiaphas) upon whom 
his final choice lighted. The example of oppres- 
sion in Rome, whence the Jews were expelled by 
Imperial edict, was imitated so closely in Judea, 
that several deputations were sent to Tiberius to 
protest against the masterfulness and avarice of 
his representative, with little other result than 
that of additions to the army of occupation. 

A similar policy of oppression was adopted by 
Pilate, who exceeded his predecessor in resent- 
ment, but whose violence was apt to collapse in 
the presence of a stubbornness greater than his 
own. His first act was characteristic alike of his 
contempt for precedents and of his docility when 
opposed. The new troops destined for the garrison 
of Jerusalem were ordered not, as before, to leave 
at Czesarea the medallions of the Emperor that 
were attached to the military standards, but to 
proceed in full equipment to their quarters in the 
Castle of Antonia. To the Jews the sacrilege ap- 
peared of the worst kind, as involving them in the 
crime of idolatry (Ex 204). From all parts of the 
country people flocked to Czsarea, and, disdaining 
the threat of massacre, extorted from the procura- 
tor, by their superior resolution, an order for the 
removal of the medallions. This bad beginning 
was followed by an equally bitter quarrel over the 
restoration of an aqueduct that brought water to 
Jerusalem (cf. Lk 134). The scheme was of the 
utmost value to the city, as the supply of water 
conveyed through an older aqueduct at a higher 
level was proving insufficient ; but the offence was 
that Pilate proposed to throw the cost upon the 
Temple treasury, and actually seized some of the 
sacred funds. A riot was anticipated ; but the sol- 
diers, dressed as citizens, were distributed among 
the crowd, and at a given signal turned their 
weapons against the people. The scheme was pro- 
ceeded with, and the popular hatred grew savage. 
So much did Pilate disregard Jewish sentiment, 
that certain Galileans were put to death in the 
Temple, and their blood mingled with that of the 
sacrifices (Lk 13'). By taking a prominent part in 
an insurrection, Barabbas endeared himself to the 
people (Mk 157, Lk 231%). On the death of Sejanus, 
in A.D. 31, Tiberius assumed a more friendly atti- 
tude towards the Jews; and, soon after Vitellius 
added the legateship of Syria to his other high 
commands (A.D. 35), he found it necessary to inter- 
fere. Pilate was ordered to proceed to Rome to 
answer for the wanton cruelty of his administra- 
tion, and Marcellus was entrusted provisionally 
with the duties of the procuratorship. 

6. Administration, military and civil.—In Syria, 
as in Egypt, were regularly stationed three or four 
legions, to which recourse could be had in any 
emergency ; but the ordinary garrison of Palestine 
consisted of auxiliaries, raised partially amongst 
the non-Jewish inhabitants of the country. The 
Jews were generally exempted at the time from 
military service, on account of their temperament 
and religious usages. The garrison was distributed 
over the country in such a way as to make itself 
everywhere felt. At Cesarea, the headquarters, 
was a force of three thousand men, of whom five- 
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sixths were infantry. A cohort of five or six hun- 
dred infantry, with a detachment of cavalry and a 
body of spearmen or slingers (Ac 23”), was quar- 
tered in the fortress of Antonia. Smaller garrisons 
occupied Jericho, Macheerus, Samaria, and any 
other centre whence an important district could 
be commanded. There is no evidence of the exist- 
ence of a police corps apart from the soldiery, 
though a secret-service system upon a large sone 
was maintained by Herod, and probably also by 
the procurators. The military were employed in 
keeping order, in the arrest of persons under sus- 
picion (Jn 18"), in guarding prisoners (Mt 27”), 
and in superintending the execution of a sentence 
(Jn 19%). Use was sometimes made of the officers 
of the local courts and of the armed retinue of the 
native dignitaries (Mt 26%). The Temple police 
were under the command of a captain of high rank, 
who probably controlled also the officers of the 
Sanhedrin; and these functionaries were recog- 
nized and supported within limits by the military 
authorities. There are traces also of the ex- 
istence of a body of paid spies or secret police 
under Jewish control (Lk 20°, Mt 2216 Mk 123%), 
In the provincial towns and rural districts order 
was kept as in Jerusalem; the administration 
acted through the local courts and organizations, 
with soldiers at hand when needed. See also art. 
POLICE. 

Taxation was of two kinds—Imperial and pro- 
vincial. A poll-tax and a tax on landed property 
were collected by the procurator, and the produce 
remitted to Rome (Mt 22!”). Custom duties and 
market tolls were collected by lessees, who paid 
for the privilege a fixed ont sum, destined in 
the case of Judea for the Imperial treasury, but 
in that of Galilee for the tetrarch. Besides these 
regular imposts, an arbitrary procurator might 


enrich himself by a variety of exactions, as the 
penalties of imagined offences or the condition of 
official support; but in Juda the expenses of 
administration were met by authorized deduction 


from the revenue of the taxes and tolls. Economic- 
ally the province was poor, though a few courtiers 
and ecclesiastical dignitaries were of great wealth. 
So heavy was the incidence of taxation, that in 
A.D. 17 a deputation was sent to Rome to plead for 
relief. Sixteen years later, the entire Empire was 
visited by a financial crisis so severe that bank- 
ruptcies multiplied beyond enumeration, and even 
some of the public treasuries suspended payments 
incash. In this general distress Syria and Palestine 
shared, though the busy industrial centres in Galilee 
did not suffer so much as the crowded and unem- 
ployed population around Jerusalem. 

7. Political parties (see the various articles under 
separate titles).—The Samaritans, though kindred 
in race with the Jews, were regarded by them as 
sectaries, and the bitterness on both sides was fatal 
to joint political action of any permanent kind. 


The Sadducees were a priestly nobility, tenacious. 


of the prestige of their own order, but tolerant of 
any system of government that did not threaten 
their prosperity. Opposed to them were the 
Pharisees, whose national ideal was that of a 
theocracy, and whose endurance of an alien rule 
was reluctant or sullen. They were supported 
sometimes by the Herodians, who favoured the 
dynasty of Herod, but were not disposed to quarrel 
seriously with any established institution. An ex- 
treme party was gradually formed of irreconcilables, 
under the name of Zealots or Canancans (Mt 104, 
Mk3!8, Lk 6"), who were prepared to use the sword 
without delay for the restoration of a theocracy. 
In political theory the Hssenes exaggerated the 
views of the Pharisees; but their comparatively 
small number in the early part of the Ist cent. and 
their segregation from ordinary life made them 
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a force of little consequence except in times of 
excitement. 

LITERATURE.—Josephus; references to other sources in 
Schtirer, GJV? (or HJP), which is indispensable; Hausrath, 
Hist. of NT Times; Derenbourg, Hist. de la Pal.; Mommsen, 
Rom. Provinces; Madden, Coins of Jews; the Archeol. of 
Keil, Riehm, Benzinger, Nowack; Hastings’ DB, the EBi, 
PRE, and the JE; O. Holtzmann, NT’ Zeitgeschichte ; Moss, 
Scene of our Lord’s Life [a useful elementary handbook]. 

R. W. Moss. 

POOR.—See POVERTY and POVERTY OF SPIRIT. 


POPULARITY.—The word does not occur in the 
NT, but the thing itself is not infrequently treated 
of. There is a true and there is a false popularity. 
The latter belongs to him who makes the praise of 
men his object, and seeks it by ostentatious piety 
and hypocritical charity (Mt 6? >- 16); the former is 
the accompaniment of that behaviour whose rul- 
ing aim is to do the will of God regardless of all 
worldly ends (Mt 6% #7. 8 17. 18. 20.21) Trne popu- 
larity is that love and admiration which unselfish 
devotion to the welfare of others, springing from 
the whole-hearted love of God, cannot fail to 
arouse in the breasts of all who have eyes to see 
and hearts to understand the good and pure. 
‘They shall see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven’ (Mt 5'®; ef. Jn 158). 
The hypocrites who sound a trumpet before them 
when they do their alms, who pray at the corners 
of the streets for all to see, who disfigure their 
faces that they may appear to men to fast, are 
examples of those who seek and obtain the reward 
of false popularity. Fasting and prayer that 
flow from a desire to hold communion with God, 
charity that is the outcome of gratitude to the 
Heavenly Father for His wondrous mercy, are ever 
done in secret, so that there can be no suspicion 
of any unworthy motive; but the effect of these 
things is revealed in the man’s whole life and 
character ; it must win for him the praise and love 
of all good men, and for God the glory. 

All this is in perfect harmony with the inward- 
ness of Christ’s life and teaching. His aim was to 
change the world from within outward—not to 
attach good fruit to a worthless tree, but to make 
the tree good, and to await the fruit which in due 
time it was bound to bear. In the same sense true 
popularity is inward ; false, outward. The latter 
springs immediately from outside acts which may 
not be—probably are not—the revelation of the true 
man: the former is the effect produced upon the 
world by the outspeaking of the whole man as he 
is in himself in his relation to God. At the very 
opening of His career Jesus rejected the outward, 
the false, popularity as a means of propagating the 
truth He came to teach. He perceived it to be 
the suggestion of the Evil One that He should 
obtain the dominion of the kingdoms of the world 
by the external method, by the force of His 
authority, by the admiration which He could so 
easily have produced. Even to employ His mirac- 
ulous power to gain the ear of His own country- 
men He put from Him as a temptation (Mt 4°-!|| 
Lk 4'8); and when, aroused to enthusiasm by 
their miraculous feeding, the multitude would fain 
have taken Him by force to make Him their king, 
He fled from them (Jn 6). He would have nought 
to do with any enthusiasm, however sincere, that 
was based upon a false conception of the nature of 
His Messiahship, that sprang from admiration of 
His power and the hope of sharing its blessings, 
and not from the clear perception of His holiness 
and the longing to share it (Jn 25-5), The kind of 
impression which He wished to make was. that 
which expressed itself in such phrases as—‘ Never 
man so spake’ (Jn 7*°) ; ‘ He taught them as one hav- 
ing authority, and not as the scribes’ (Mt 7”) ; ‘The 
common people heard him gladly’ (Mk 12%), It 
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was neither ¢o nor by flesh and blood that He 
desired to reveal Himself and to win a place in the 
’ hearts of men, but ¢o the Divine germ within each 
soul, and by the revelation of the Heavenly Father 
(Mt 161”). See following article. 

And as with the Master so must it be with the 
servants. As the world had hated Him, so would 
it hate them. He had come to send not peace on 
the earth, but a sword and fire (Mt 10*4|| Lk 12°), 
the sword which would part brother from brother 
and father from son—the fire which should try and 
reveal the essential nature of each heart. This 
hatred and persecution are therefore to be to the 
disciples a cause of rejoicing (Mt 5!-!"), for these 
will be the signs that they are in truth the fol- 
lowers of Christ. ‘If the world hate you, ye 
know that it hated me before it hated you. If 
ye were of the world, the world would love its 
own: but because ye are not of the world, but I 
have chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you’ (Jn 15'*1¥), But the more the 
world persecutes them, the more must they bear 
testimony to the cause of Christ by their loving 
fellowship one with another. ‘ By this,’ He says, 
‘shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another’ (Jn 13°); and again—‘ (I 
pray) that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me’ (Jn 
1771),. Among the disciples there must be no selfish 
striving for place or power. The truest popularity, 
the truest greatness, is to belong to the humble 
heart that ever preferreth other to itself, that 
rejoiceth to minister and to serve, to give itself 
freely to all even as Christ did (Mt 2078 || Mk 10*), 


LITERATURE.—Comm. on the Gospels; works on NY Theol. 
by Beyschlag and by Weiss; Stalker, Life of Jesus Christ, ch. 
iv. ; Pressensé, Jesus Christ7, pp. 263-286. 

W. J. S. MILLER. 

POPULARITY (of Jesus).—The general subject 
of popularity, as treated in the foregoing article, 
is strikingly illustrated by the course of our Lord’s 
public ministry; and in the present article we 
shall consider (1) the popularity of Jesus, (2) the 
grounds on which it rested, (3) the value He at- 
tached to it, and (4) the reasons of its decline. 

4. The fact of His popularity.—Although the 
earthly life of Jesus began in a stable and ended 
on a cross, there was a period in His ministry when 
He was at once the most conspicuous and the most 

opular personage in Palestine. From Jn. we 

earn that His first definite appeal to the nation 
was made in Jerusalem (2), There, however, 
the dominant influences were hostile to His accept- 
ance (vv.38% 3212). He soon felt that the nation 
was not yet ripe for a direct Messianic ministry, 
and so for a time He fell back in Judeea on a work 


of preparation similar to that which the Baptist 


was still carrying on (3% 4"), But when John 
was cast into prison, He knew that the time was 
come to make His own distinctive appeal to Israel, 
and having met with little favour in Jerusalem, 
He now chose Galilee as the scene of His labours 
(Mk 1*- |), The Synoptic Gospels show that an 
extraordinary popularity was the almost immedi- 
ate result (Mk 18), Crowds flocked to Him from 
every quarter (1* 2! 4! 57! and passim), and fol- 
lowed Him about wherever He went (37 6%). The 
people were astonished at His teaching (1% *’), but 
also delighted with it (Lk 5! ”, cf. Mk 12°’); they 
saw His miracles with joy and amazement, and 
glorified God in Him (Mk 2!?||). The enthusiasm 
and excitement soon spread far beyond the borders 
of Galilee ; and from Jerusalem and Idumea, from 
beyond Jordan, and even from the region of Tyre 
and Sidon, multitudes came to see and hear the 
great Prophet of Nazareth (3°). All along, it is 
true, the scribes and Pharisees persistently opposed 
Him (25 16. 24m 32H), coming from Jerusalem for 
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this express purpose (3% 7). But with the great 
mass of His countrymen, during the earlier period 
of His Galilean ministry, Jesus had a popularity 
of the most unqualified kind. 

2. To what was this popularity due ?—(1) Much 
must be ascribed to His personal qualities, and 
among these (@) to His perfect accessibility and 
entire naturalness. In His attitude to the people 
there was nothing either of the supercilious con- 
tempt of the scribes and Pharisees (Jn 74% *°) or of 
the ascetic austerity of John the Baptist (Mt 34 
118). Any one might approach Him at any time, 
with the certainty of being readily and _ kindly 
received. It mattered not who came to Jesus,— 
rough fishers of the Galilean lake (Jn 197%, Mk 
136 ||), anxious parents seeking a blessing for their 
children (Mk 57 (725M 1015%)) publicans whom 
everyone else despised (Mt 9?° 10? 1119, Lk 19?#:), 
sinful women from the city streets (Lk 7°", Mt 
21*1),—to all He presented Himself as a man and 
a brother. (6) No personal gift conduces more to 
popularity than the subtle, indefinable quality of 
charm, and Jesus appears to have possessed this in 
an exceptional measure. It may be that the xapis 
or ‘grace,’ of which St. Luke tells us in his account 
of the sermon in the synagogue at Nazareth (47), 
refers wholly to Christ’s message, and not at all to 
the manner of His speech. But the way in which 
men and women and little children were drawn to 
the Saviour, as if by a kind of magnetism, testifies 
to a winsomeness of nature that must have gone 
far to secure the favour of every unprejudiced 
heart. (c) Still more the intense sympathy of Jesus 
must have appealed to the people. A man may 
make himself accessible for reasons of policy, and 
even the quality of charm sometimes proves to be 
a superficial gift of pleasing that is no guarantee 
for any expenditure of heart. But the Saviour’s 
profound sympathy for the sick, the sinful, the 
sorrowful, could not fail to make an impression on 
the popular mind. We can hardly realize, perhaps, 
what 1t meant for Him to be besieged day after 
day by a pressing crowd of men and women with 
loathsome diseases and festering sores—all de- 
manding the touch of His hand as well as the pity 
of His heart (Lk 4% ||). The nervous tension must 
have been tremendous, the physical and spiritual 
expenditure a constant drain upon His strength 
(Mk 5, Lk 6%). But the crowd, which not only 
read in His face that compassion which was one of 
His most characteristic qualities (Mt 9%° 1414 15%, 
Mk 1", Lk 738), but saw Him in the thick of His 
daily deeds of grace, must have dimly perceived 
something of that vicarious sacrifice which lay at 
the root of the Redeemer’s sympathy, as it lies at 
the root of all true sympathy, and which led an 
Evangelist to bethink himself of the prophet’s 
words, ‘ Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
diseases’ (Mt 837, cf. Is 533). 

(2) But the popularity of Jesus was due not 
only to His personal qualities, but to His methods 
as a Teacher and the gospel that He brought. 
(a) Much lay in His methods—in the simplicity and 
directness, the homeliness and picturesqueness of 
His language, and its entire freedom from all the 
professional pedantries of the Rabbis (Mk 1”, cf. 
12°’). The undying power of His parables, simply 
as literature, enables us to form some idea of what 
it must have been to hear those wonderful stories 
as they first fell from His own lips. (6) But these 
things were only the outer swathings of His mes- 
sage—the husk, not the kernel. The form of His 
teaching might appeal to the imagination, but it 
was the substance—the joyful Galilean gospel of 
the Kingdom of God—that warmed and thrilled 
the listening multitudes. Christ’s words were 
‘words of grace’—words about the Heavenly 
Father’s love and the blessings that lay within the 
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reach of every one who was willing to be God’s 
child ; words of forgiveness for the sinful, and 
liberty for the captive, of comfort for the mourner, 
and rest for the weary and heavy-laden soul. ‘The 
gospel of the kingdom’—in that Christ’s message 
was all summed up (Mk 14).. And if the fore- 
runner shook the nation to its centre when he 
eried, ‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand !’ (Mt 32), 
what must have been the effect of Christ’s pro- 
clamation that the Kingdom of God was already 
come (Mt 5°" 12%)—that this was the acceptable 
year of the Lord (Lk 41-71), 

(3) But it is in the miracles of Jesus above all 
that we find the explanation of His popularity. 
His miracles of healing were evidently wrought 
upon a very wide scale—much wider than the 
enumeration of individual cases gives any idea of 
(ef. Mk 1%4 3° 6-56), And though there were un- 
grateful recipients of His merey (Lk 1717-18), we 
know that at other times both those whom He had 
cured and their friends and relatives were filled 
with a passion of gratitude and devotion to His 
Person (vv.?* 16, Mk 57° 10°, Jn 11? 12%). But these 
gracious miracles stretched in their effects far 
beyond the wide circle of the actual benefici- 
aries. They created great expectations in the 
popular mind—expectations that were immensely 
heightened by yet more astonishing miracles, in 
which Christ’s ‘compassion for the multitude’ led 
Him to make them in their thousands the direct 
partakers of His bounty (Mk 64 ||, 8! ||, Jn 6°). 
These great miracles were taken to be ‘signs’— 
signs of wonderful events that might be about to 
happen in Israel. Jesus, it began to be surmised, 
was not merely a great prophet as His teaching 
showed, but much more than a prophet; not 
merely a marvellous healer of the sick, but the 
expected Deliverer of Israel. Unfortunately, 
however, in spite of all His teaching as to the 
nature of the Kingdom of God, the popular ideas 
on the subject were still utterly astray. And so 
His popularity, just when it seemed to be soaring 
to its highest, was made to rest upon the least 
worthy foundations. This brings us to the sharp 
dividing line (see preceding art.) between a popu- 
larity that is true and a popularity that is false, a 
popularity that Jesus could desire and welcome 
and one that He inevitably loathed and repelled. 
Jn.’s narrative shows that it was Christ’s fame as 
a miracle-worker, and most of all His feeding of 
the Five Thousand in the wilderness, that raised 
His popularity to its point of culmination (Jn 
64-15), But it was just then that Jesus rejected 
most emphatically a kind of popularity He did not 
want. And it was also from that day that the 
tide of popular favour which had swelled so high 
began to ebb. 

3. What value did Jesus attach to His popt- 
larity ?—‘ He did not care,’ it has been said, ‘for 
the thing called popularity, but He loved human 
beings’ (Bruce, Galilean Gospel, p. 10). And it is 
quite true that there was a kind of popularity that 
Jesus not only did not care for, but always despised 
and shunned. And yet, just because He loved 
human beings so much, He desired a popularity of 
the right sort. Was it not in search of it that He 
came into Galilee preaching the gospel of the 
Kingdom, after He had been coldly received by 
the ecclesiastical authorities in the capital? To 
be popular is just to be beloved of the people, and 
the highest kind of popularity is when a man is 
beloved of the people on grounds which God and 
his own conscience can approve. It is impossible 
for one who loves, not to wish to have his love 
returned ; and Jesus, loving men and women as no 
other human being ever did, undoubtedly desired 
them to love Him, and trust Him, and follow Him. 
This is the meaning of His invitations to them to 
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come to Him, and of His words of sorrow and 
reproach when they refused. His soul, accordingly, 
must have filled with gladness and thankfulness 
when He saw the multitude pressing upon Him to 
hear His word, and listening to it with evident 
joy, or when He received the assurance of heart- 
felt gratitude from those whom He had healed or 
enlightened or lifted from the depths of self- 
despair. But, on the other hand, when men came 
after Him in search of signs and wonders (Mt 12% 
161 ||, Jn 4%)—something to confirm them in their 
false ideals of the Kingdom of God, if not merely 
to gratify their gaping curiosity ; worse still, when 
the multitude began to follow Him in the hope of 
being furnished gratis with the bread that they 
might have honestly earned (Jn 6”), and to look to 
Him to set up by the use of His miraculous powers 
a kingdom of meat and drink and political privi- 
lege, He knew that now, under the guise of a 
dazzling popularity, the same temptation was re- 
turning which He had faced and conquered in the 
wilderness at the very outset of His ministry 
(Mt 41-")—the temptation to love the praise of men 
more than the praise of God, and to attempt to 
set up the Kingdom of heaven upon earth by 
methods that were not Divine, but worldly and 
Satanic. 

4, The decline of His popularity.—The miracle 
of the Feeding of the Five Thousand was a great 
turning-point in the life of Jesus. It marked, we 
have said, the culmination of His popularity, but 
also the beginning of its decline. And the reason 
for this decline was just that the popularity it 
brought was of a kind that Jesus could not accept. 
The people wished to take Him by force and make 
Him king (Jn 6"), while He wished to win in their 
hearts a spiritual Kingdom for His Father. They 
would have set Him on a worldly throne, and He 
knew that His Kingdom was not of this world (Jn 
18%), The two ideals were utterly incompatible. 
Henceforth, He who had sought the people and 
welcomed their coming began to avoid them (Jn 
6, Mk 7% 81% 13. 26. 27 930), and, when they still came 
after Him, spoke not only of the gladness of the 
Kingdom, but.of the mysterious pathway of the 
Cross (Jn 676-6, Mk 84 102). The result was 
soon apparent. Nothing more quickly cools the 
enthusiasm of the multitude than the refusal of its 
object to be popular on the popular terms. After 
this many even of Christ’s disciples went back and 
walked no more with Him (Jn 6%). And though 
Peter answered nobly for the Twelve to that 
pathetic question, ‘ Will ye also go away ?’ (vv.°7-®), 
the Lord knew that one of the very Apostles whom 
He had chosen had admitted into his heart a devil 
of dissatisfaction with his Master (vv.”: 7). Soon, 
with the vision of the Cross before Him, He ‘sted- 
fastly set his face to go to Jerusalem’ (Lk 9%). 
The disciples, as they followed, were afraid (Mk 
10%”), and so He prepared them for what was coming, 
by those great ‘ Lessons on the Cross’ which mark 
the stages of His progress towards the great act of 
sacrifice (Mt 1671-5 ||, 2017-28 ||, 269-13. 26-29 || ; cf. Bruce, 
Training of the Twelve). Day by day the shadows 
lengthened across the Saviour’s path. And thongh 
at His last Passover the raising of Lazarus (Jn 
12°11) led to a transitory outburst of fresh en- 
thusiasm among the Galilzeans who had come up to 
the Feast (cf. Mt 21" with v.?), the time of His 
national popularity was really over from the day 
of the Capernaum discourse (Jn 67), and what 
lay before Him thereafter was a growing opposi- 
tion that could end only in national rejection and 
the death on Calvary. 
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POPULATION. — Ancient statistics are pro- 
verbially unreliable, and in no department are 
they less trustworthy than in the reckoning of 
population. Except for military or fiscal pur- 
poses, the inhabitants of a Roman province were 
not liable to be counted, while, even in such cases, 
the estimate, when preserved, is at best approxi- 
mate. The sole information, of any precise and 
fairly contemporary character, as to the population 
of Galilee in the days of Jesus, is to be found in 
Jos. BJ, ul. iii. The historian there observes that 
the Galileans have always been numerous. The 
fertility of the soil induced the inhabitants to 
cultivate it, and trading was carried on assidu- 
ously. ‘Moreover, the cities lie very thick, and 
the numerous villages are everywhere so populous, 
owing to the richness of the soil, that the smallest 
of them contains over 15,000 inhabitants.’ This is 
probably an exaggeration, due to the historian’s 
desire of glorifying the country; but even when 
one discounts his statements fairly, a residuum of 
fact remains, corroborated by the occasional allusions 
of the Gospels to the thickly populated districts in 
which Jesus lived and preached. If Josephus could 
muster 100,000 warriors from the province, some 
thirty years after the ministry of Jesus, and if the 
larger towns, like Scythopolis, included over 30,000 
inhabitants, it is probable that the population of 
Galilee, during the first quarter of the first century, 
must have exceeded one million, if not two millions, 
since it included over 200 towns and villages within 
an area of about 100 square miles. Certainly, the 
Galilee into which Jesus brougbt His gospel (Mk 
14), with its cities like Capernaum (Mk 1%), its 
country-towns (y.**), and country-districts, was no 
thinly - peopled tract. Crowds repeatedly gather 
roun Him (145 2'8 3% 41 etc.). His presence is the 
signal for multitudes to assemble, and although 
these were naturally drawn from the cities (cf. 
Mk 6*t-), the same holds true of the rural districts 
(cf. 65t-), A motto for the Galilean ministry might 
well be found in the words, ‘In those days again 
there was a great crowd’ (Mk 8?), whether Jesus 
was in the populous cities by the Lake or touring 
through the inland synagogues. ‘Save in the re- 
iced hours of our Lord’s praying, the history of 
Galilee has no intervals of silence and loneliness ; 
the noise of a close and busy life is always audible ; 
and to every crisis in the Gospels and in Josephus we 
see crowds immediately swarm’ (HGHL, p. 421). 

Eastward, it was otherwise. Gaulanitis, on the 
opposite side of the Lake, was more bare and wild, 
and to this quarter Jesus resorted at least once 
(Mk 4%) for some privacy, when pressed by the 
crowds of Capernaum and the neighbourhood. The 
population here was thinner. Villages were more 
widely scattered, and, apart from the southern 
federation of cities known as the Decapolis, there 
was a comparative lack of important towns. On 
the later spread of Christianity in Perea, see 
Harnack’s Wission und Ausbreitung des Christen- 
tums, pp. 414f. [Eng. tr. ii. 252f.]. How far the 
Christian churches in that district were recruited 
from a mission of Jesus it is difficult to say, since 
it is uncertain how much St Luke has grouped from 
other sources under his account of the Perzean 
journey (9°! etc., cf. Mk 10"), and since the outbreak 
of the Jewish War drove many Christians from the 
west to the east of the Jordan. In any case, Perea 
was less thickly pcoieted than Galilee, though 
larger in extent. Josephus (loc. cit.) describes it as 
‘for the most part desert and rough, and much less 
adapted than Galilee for the growth of cultivated 
fruits.’ Samaria, on the opposite side of the Jordan, 
numbered a larger population proportionately. But 
if Jesus worked here, it was only en route from 
Galilee to Judea. 

The crowds which Jesus found at Jerusalem were 


naturally drawn from the country-districts, so that 
they afford no reliable clue to the exact population 
of the capital, although, if we may trust the calcu- 
lations of Josephus (BJ VI. ix.), it must have been 
capable of including, at the Passover season, more 
than three millions of people. Over two and a 
half million orthodox worshippers were reckoned 
at one census under Nero. 


LireRAtURE.—Schiirer, HJP, ut. i. 2f.; Selah Merrill, Galilee 
in the Time of Christ; Besant, The City and the Land, 
p. 113f.; Keim, Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 6f. 

J. MOFFATT. 

PORTER (@upwpds, Mk 13°, Jn 10° 18) [in last 
passage, ‘she that kept the door’]).—The English 
word ‘porter’ is ambiguous, meaning ‘burden- 
bearer’ as well as ‘door-keeper.’ ‘Janitor’ or 
‘gate-keeper’ would be a better rendering. ‘ Por- 
ters’ were employed to guard city gates, and to 
keep watch at the entrance of public buildings and 
of private houses. It would appear from Jn 181%, 
where a ‘damsel’ acts as door-keeper of the high 
priest’s palace, that in some instances women were 
thus employed (cf. Ac 12") ; see, further, Hastings’ 
DB, artt. ‘Gate,’ ‘ Porter,’ ‘Priests and Levites’ 
(iv. 934). 

The identity of the porter of the sheepfold (Jn 10*) 
has been much discussed. Obviously, he is the 
guardian of the fold, whose office is to open the 
door to any shepherd (Jn 10? [Greek and RVm]) 
whose sheep are in the fold. Seeart. SHEEP. Thus 
the porter may be (1) God: so Calvin (Com. on 
John, in loc.), Bengel (Gnomon, in loc.), and Heng- 
stenberg (Com. on John, in loc.); (2) Christ: so 
Cyril and Augustine (quoted by Hengstenberg), 
who remark that Christ is His own porter ; (3) the 
Holy Spirit: so Stier, Lange, Alford, and others. 
Others apply the figure to John the Baptist (so 
Godet) or to Moses. The most natural interpreta- 
tion is that given by Westcott (Gospel of Teh im 
loc.): ‘The interpretation will vary according to 
the special sense attached to the ‘‘ aie ” and the 
*‘shepherd.” The figure is not to be explained 
exclusively of the Holy Spirit, or of the Father, or 
of Moses, or of John the Baptist, but of the Spirit 
acting through His appointed ministers in each case.’ 
For parallels to the symbolism of the passage, cf. 
Ac 14” 16'4, 2 Co 22, Col 48, Rev 37. 

JAMES MURSELL. 

PORTION (uépos).—The different shades of mean- 
ing which in the Gospels are assigned to the word 
uépos have their counterpart in OT usage ; it will, 
therefore, be well to glance briefly at those words 
which express ‘portion,’ in its varying meanings, 
in the Hebrew. 


boa is the ordinary and frequently used word for ‘lots,’ z.e. 
little stones, or the like, cast into a vessel, or the folds of a 
garment, for answering questions, deciding issues, etc. ; it is 
used once in a different sense, that of ‘ retribution,’ in Is 1714, 
p2 means, as a rule, ‘portion’ in the sense of a constituent 
part of a whole; 7?0 is used in the same way, but with 
special reference to land. 3D and nid are generally used of 
portions of sacrifice. These meanings are, however, not in- 
variably adhered to, cf. e.g. Ps 16° 7°D)A AMY °DD) Pn NID Ay 
rhaha ‘The Lord is the portion of my lot and my cup: thou 
maintainest my lot.’ 


In the Gospels pépos* is used : (1) just like pbn, 
for a constituent part of a whole, e.g. ‘Give me 
the portion of thy substance that falleth to me’ 
(Lk 15); it is used in the same sense in Lk 
24”, Jn 19%. In this use of the word, pépos can 
refer to things material, as in the last two refer- 
ences, as well as to something abstract, e.g. Lk 
11° ‘If therefore thy whole body be full of light, 
having no part (uépos) dark...’ (2) It is used 
much in the same sense, but with a somewhat 
extended application, of districts of land; when 


* The RV translates, according to the context, by ‘portion, 
* piece,’ ‘ part,’ ‘side.’ 
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this is the case, the plural form is invariably em- 
ployed, viz. the ‘ parts’ or districts (7a népn) belong- 
ing to Galilee (Mt 2”), of Tyre and Sidon (Mt 
15%), of Caesarea (Mt 16°), of Dalmanutha (Mk 
8), In this sense the word would correspond to 
the Hebrew anon. Once more, the word occurs in 
a technical sense of the right-hand side of a ship 
(ra deka pwépn rod mdolov, Jn 21%). (3) pépos is 
used in the sense of fate, destiny, or lot; as such 
it occurs only twice in the Gospels: Mt 245 ‘He 
shall appoint his portion with the hypocrites,’ and 
Lk 12% ‘He shall appoint his portion with the un- 
faithful.’* The nearest approach to this in OT 
usage would be in Is 174, where dria has a special 
and restricted meaning. There is a slight variation 
in the force of the word as used in Jn 138 ‘If I wash 
thee not, thou hast no part (uépos) with me’; for, 
while in the two former passages the reference is 
to a final doom, in this the meaning is rather, ‘ If 
I wash thee not, thou canst have nothing to do 
with me.’ 

In one single instance ‘ portion’ or ‘ part’ occurs 
in the unique sense of one of the ways in which 
God is served; but here the word is pepis, not pépos 
(Lk 10% ‘Mary hath chosen the good part’; the 
context seems to demand the sense of ‘the best 
part’). W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 


PORTRAITS (of Christ).—See CHRIST IN ART, 
vol. i. p. 314f. 


POSSESSION.—See DEmMoN, DEMONIACS. 


POT.—There are two words rendered ‘pot’ in 
the Gospels, éorns and sdpia. The first is a cor- 
ruption of the Lat. sextariws, and stands for a 
wooden vessel holding about a pint and a half, 
used at table for holding water and wine. This it 
is that is mentioned by Mk. (7* 8) when he is re- 
lating how ‘the Pharisees and all the Jews’ kept 
‘the tradition of the elders.’ ‘When they come 
from the market,’ he says, ‘except they dip them- 
selves’ (Barricwrra, v.l. payticwyra) ‘they do not 
eat’; and, among the ‘many other things which 
they have received to hold,’ he specifies ‘the dip- 
pings (Bamrricpovs) of cups and pots’ (fecrdy), ete. 
This he mentions to explain why the Pharisees 
and scribes came to ask Jesus, ‘Why walk thy 
disciples not according to the tradition of the 
elders, but eat bread with unwashen hands?’ thus 
giving Jesus occasion to apply to them the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, ‘This people honoureth me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from me,’ and other- 
wise exposing and rebuking their ‘ hypocrisy.’ 

When Jn. (4”8) tells us of the Samaritan woman, 
in the excitement of her new-found joy, ‘leaving 
her water-pot,’ he uses the words riv vdpiay, point- 
ing doubtless to just such a portable earthen 
water-pot as women in Palestine are everywhere 
to-day seen carrying on their heads. But in 2°, 
where he gives an account of the miracle at the 
marriage feast in Cana of Galilee, he tells of ‘six 
water-pots of stone’ (Ai@ivar vdpiac), which were 
clearly ‘ pots’ of a very different kind—too large 
to use at table, or to be portable in the ordinary 
way. Their size may be gathered from the next 
clause, ‘ containing two or three firkins a piece ’— 
about nine English gallons. They were probably 
just such huge stone pitchers as are shown to 
tourists to-day at Kefr Kennd, and as may be 
found elsewhere in Palestine. Scarcity of drink- 
ing water in Palestine made it necessary to keep a 
supply on hand in large vessels that would serve 
as coolers, especially in hot weather. Then a 
copious supply would be needed according to 
Jewish custom (‘after the manner of the purifying 


* It is interesting in this connexion to recall the fact that pzépos 
is connected radically with Mojp«, the goddess of Fate. 


of the Jews’), for use in the washing of hands and 
vessels before and after meals (Mt 152, Mk 73). 
GEO. B. EAGER. 

POTTER.—‘ The Potter’s Field’ was the name 
of the property in the purchase of which the chief 
priests spent the thirty pieces of silver returned 
by Judas, and which they proposed to use as a 
burial-place for strangers (Mt 277). Mt 278 states 
that this spot came in consequence to be known 
as ‘the field of blood’—that is, the field bought 
with the price of blood; but a different reason for 
that name is given in Ac 178-19, where Judas him- 
self purchases the field, and commits suicide in it. 
The ‘field of blood,’ or AKELDAMA (x57 5pn), is 
generally identified with a spot in which there are 
numerous tombs, and where also clay is found, 
lying to the south of Jerusalem, in the valley of 
Hinnom, not far from the point where it joins the 
valley of the Kidron (Baedeker, p. 103). St. 
Matthew believes that this incident. of the pur- 
chase of the field happened in fulfilment of Zee 
11}? 18, which he reads as a prediction, and ascribes 
to Jeremiah. This may be a mere slip due to the 
mention in the Book of Jeremiah of the potter’s 
house (18*) and the Potsherd Gate (197), just as in 
Jer 27! Jehoiakim is a slip for Zedekiah. Or, as 
Mede (d. 1638) supposed, Jeremiah may actually 
have been the author of these chapters. It is 
agreed that they are not by Zechariah. Although, 
however, there is no doubt that St. Matthew has 
this passage in his mind, his citation of it is quite 
free, and diverges largely from the Hebrew, and 
even more from the Greek, in which v.!* becomes 
an injunction to throw the silver into the smelting- 
pit (xwveurjpiov, thus reading some derivative of 
ps: or of A2y) in order to prove whether it weie 
genuine. Neither does the Targum come any 
nearer to the text of Matthew. The Syr. of Zech. 
instead of ‘potter’ (1s) reads ‘treasury’ (18), 
which is generally accepted as correct. 


LITERATURE. — Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘Potter,’ ‘Akeldama’; 
Edersheim, LT ii. 575f. The difficulties of Mt 27710 are dis- 
cussed with especial fulness in the Comm. of Meyer and Morison. 

. He Wietke 

POUND (uva).—The value of the denarius (AV 
‘penny ’) being about 94d., the mina (AV ‘ pound’), 
which was 100 of these, was = £4 in our money. 
It was the 60th part of a talent. The only Gospel 
reference in this sense is in the parable of the 
Pounds (Lk 19-27). * Pound’ as a weight (Nizpa = 
12 oz. avoird.) is alluded to in Jn 12° and 19% (see 
artt. MoNEY and WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Modern commentators of repute (including 
Calvin) treat the story of the Pounds (Lk 191-7) 
as a variant of the parable of the Talents (Mt 
2514-30) ; and prevailing theories on the origin of 
the Gospels as we have them tend to the con- 
firmation of this view. In Mt. the parable appears 
as part of the prophetic discourse delivered at 
Jerusalem, when days of disaster were impend- 
ing, and our Lord’s absence from this mortal 
scene became naturally an impressive theme (see 
art. TALENTS). Here in Lk., while activity 
during that absence is enjoined as a duty, colour 
is added to the story from local reminiscence. 
Jericho (v.1) owed its magnificent palace to the son 
of Herod the Great, Archelaus, facts from whose 
history seem clearly drawn upon in the narrative. 
The Herodian princes, on coming to office (v.?*), 
went to Rome to receive imperial investiture (Jos. 
Ant.’ XIV. xiv. and XVII. xi. 4), and this same 
Archelaus was in such bad odour that an embassy 
of protest followed him (Xv. xi. 1, ete.). Compare 
with this the action of the citizens, ‘We will not 
have this man to reign over us’ (v.'4), As if to 


accentuate the variation between Mt. and Lk., we 
have a further modification of the figures in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews (c. 200 A.D.), where 
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one servant wastes the goods of his lord among 
harlots and flute-players, another multiplies the 
ound, while a third conceals it; in the end, one 
is acknowledged, another reproved, and the third 
committed to prison. That Jesus uttered the 
parable is not to be doubted, but there seems some 
uncertainty in the details. The harshness of v.”, 
howeyer, as coming from His lips, can be escaped, 
on the theory that these words were used with 
reference to Archelaus, who had proved himself 
amply capable of cruelty. 

The entire sovereignty of the Christ being not 
et manifested, the broad lesson stands forth, and 
1s unexhausted in our age, that the true note of 
faithfulness is active zeal in His cause (v.!). 
Means diligently improved yield rich results (v."7 
and v.™); and although these may vary among 
individual men, rewards are in alt cases mani- 
fold (v.!” and v.). The highly informing contrast 
comes when we turn to the Pharisaic class,— 
specially abhorrent to Jesus,—who not only do no 
sacrificing deeds, but even glory complacently in 
negative propriety (v.”°). The ultimate reason of 
their remissness is the wrong idea of God (v.”}), 
whom they figure as a taskmaster who exacts, 
instead of a kindly father who bestows. Hence 
the note of the ‘ austere,’ which passes by reflexion 
into their own sorry travesty of the eternal life. 
Daily deeds of love are the familiar exchange 
(y.*8),—a mart which such religionists thoroughly 
neglect, since none are harder with their fellows. 
But innate law must prevail (v.7°), and indifference 
never ends in itself—the callous soon betray 
diminished receptivity. Steel rusts when never 
out of the sheath, and the saddest cases in religion 
are seen in those who start fair, but achieve 
nothing. The figure of reaping where one has not 
sown (v.74), charged falsely against the master, 
tells truly on the critics themselves. The seed of 
truth lay to their hand, but it could not grow and 
reproduce till it was planted in the soil. Cherished 
mechanically, in their fashion, it was bound to 
shrivel into a withered husk, from which the germ 
of life had expired. Hence the verdict of the 
Master, that in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, only the semblance of spiritual power 
remained—‘eyven that he hath shall be taken 
away from him’ (v.%). Conversely, the more 
actively men employ the graces of the Christian 
life, the more susceptible their souls become to 
higher things. It is in order to emphasize this 
fact—and for no other purpose—that the gainers 
of the ten pounds and the five pounds respectively 
are specified and put side by side in the story. 
The Fertoited 100 drachms are awarded to the 
former, not to the latter, for ‘unto every one 
that hath shall be given’ (v.”). Life for us all 
means stewardship, and psychology more and more 
reveals a delicate and automatic system of rewards 
and punishments, under sanction of the One 
Supreme Being, who is revealed in teaching such 
as this, and who offers all men the saving presence 
of His Spirit. 

LITERATURE.—Trench and Bruce in their works on the 
Parables, in loc. ; Lynch, Serm. for my Curates, 103 ff. 

; GEORGE MURRAY. 

POVERTY.—That the life of Christ was one of 
py is an impression very generally derived 
rom the familiar words of Is 53, and also from 
Ph 27 (‘took upon himself the form of a slave’) 
and 2 Co 8° (‘he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might become rich’). But the general 
picture of the surroundings of Christ which we 
find in the Gospels is one of healthy active life. 
Throughout NT times, until the final agony, the 
resources of Palestine were well used, and the 
population was able to bear considerable taxation 
with comparative ease; and though Judea was 
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liable to scarcity (cf. St. Paul’s care for the Jewish 
Christians, 1 Co 16!, Ac 241"), Galilee was a hive of 
industry (see Swete, Gospel of St Mark, p. lxxxii; 
and Buhl, art. ‘New Testament Times’ in Hastings’ 
DB, Extra Vol. p. 45, with authorities cited at 
end). In accordance with this distinction, the con- 
tact of Jesus with the poor as described in the 
Gospels is almost confined to Judzea and Jerusalem 
(Mt 191°, Mk 107! the rich young ruler; Mk 12%, 
Lk 21' the poor widow ; Mt 26°, Mk 145 ‘ this oint- 
ment might have been sold for much and given to 
the poor’; Mt 20%, Mk 104, Lk 18 the blind 
beggars outside Jericho; cf. Mt 25%), 

1. The place of poverty in Christ’s own life.— 
(a) The home in Nazareth.—That Christ’s parents 
were not wealthy we gather from St. Luke’s 
narrative of the Infancy (2%), where the ofter- 
ing of the poor is brought at the Presentation ; 
that ‘there was no room for them in the inn’ (27) 
does not in itself show that they were badly off. 
Nor does the fact that Nazareth was an inconsider- 
able town [the question in Jn 1*, if implying 
a bad reputation, is not quite borne out by the 
facts ; see Westcott, St. John, ad loc.) condemn 
all its inhabitants to poverty (see Edersheim, 
Life and Times of the Messiah, i. 183). Since we 
are entirely without direct information on either 
side, we can only conjecture that the form of the 
townspeople’s question as given in St. Mark (‘Is 
not this the carpenter?’ 6°; cf. Mt 13°), and 
the movements of His family (Jn 2!2, where His 
mother and His brethren are staying at Caper- 
naum; 27, where His mother and His disciples 
are guests at Cana) imply a certain position of 
independence (cf. Jn 1° ‘ Where dwellest thou ?’). 

The story in Eusebius (H# iii. 19, 20) of the 
grandsons of Judas ‘the Lord’s brother’ being 
summoned before Domitian, and removing his 
suspicion of them by the appearance of their 
horny labourers’ hands, can hardly throw light 
on the circumstances of Christ’s own home. 

(6) The active Ministry.—Christ and His disciples 
certainly did not subsist on charity ; true, the Son 
of Man had not where to lay his head (Mt 8”, 
Lk 10°); but this shows only that Christ was con- 
tent not to have a home of His own, not that He 
could not have had one. The little party had a 
common ‘bag’ or purse (Jn 12°), from which they 
purchased necessaries (Jn 48; cf. Mt 16°, Mk 8}4) 
and gave to the poor (Jn 13”; cf. Mt 26°). The 
disciples’ question before the feeding of the five 
thousand, as given in St. Mark (6% ‘Shall we buy 
two hundred pennyworth of bread?’ ef. Lk 9%), 
though doubtless ironical, does not suggest actual 
prone It would seem that Jesus was in the 

abit of paying the Temple tax (Mt 17%). As 
the firstborn, He would under ordinary circum- 
stances have the larger share of whatever property 
His father might leave. That He was not with- 
out well-to-do friends, and used their hospitality, 
is certain, Zebedee would seem to have been in 
a good position (Mk 1° ‘with the hired servants’ ; 
one of his sons is personally known to the high 
priest, Jn 18%), Perhaps it was through his help 
that Jesus was able to have a small boat con- 
stantly in attendance on Him when preaching 
at the Lake of Galilee (iva mdoudpiov mpooxaprepy 
ai7~, Mk 3°), The same thing may be gathered 
of the household at Bethany (Lk 10%; and still 
more Jn 11* # and 12°) ; certain women, including 
the wife of Herod’s steward, ‘minister’ to Him 
(Mk 15*, Lk 8°). He is able to secure an ass on 
which to enter into Jerusalem (Mt 21°, Mk 113, 
Lk 19%), a lodging at night through the last week 
(Mt 217, Mk 11), Lk 21°”), and the use of an upper 
room for the Passover (Mt 26!8, Mk 14%); nor is 
there anything to suggest that Christ’s hunger 
when He was passing the barren fig-tree was the 
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result of inability to procure food (Mt 21'8, Mk 
11), 

2. Teaching about poverty.—The blessedness of 
the poor is the subject of the first Beatitude (see 
the following article). In the same discourse occur 
the prohibitions against taking anxious thought 
(Mt 6”) and laying up treasures (6%). Prayer for 
temporal wants is to be for ‘daily bread’ (‘ bread 
of the coming day’ or ‘bread of sufficiency,’ 
dipros émovowos ; see LORD’S PRAYER) alone (Mt 6", 
Lk 11%). Christ bids the disciples of John ob- 
serve that the poor have the gospel preached 
unto them (Mt 115, cf. Is 61'-2, Lk 415), and speci- 
ally contrasts the widow with the rich donors 
to the Temple treasury (Mk 12%, Lk 21°), The 
danger of wealth is constantly pointed out 
(Mt 19%, Mk 108, Lk 18%4 ‘ How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
heaven’; Mt 18° ‘If thy hand or thy foot cause 
thee to stumble, cut it off’; Lk 16 the parable 
of Lazarus and Dives; Lk 12% the parable of the 
Rich Fool, following on Christ’s peremptory re- 
fusal to divide the inheritance between the two 
brothers). Cf. the command to the rich young 
ruler, ‘Sell all that thou hast,’ Mt 1974, Mk 10”, 
Lk 18”, in which there was evidently some per- 
sonal appropriateness ; the demand was not uni- 
versally made. According to our accounts, the 
Temple was cleansed of buyers and sellers both 
at the beginning and the end of the ministry (Jn 
24 and Mt 21?2, Mk 11%). That Christ had the 
true Israelite contempt for money and commercial 
prosperity is at least hinted in the story of the 
Temptation (Mt 4°, Lk 48), and shown quite 
pany. in the parable of the Labourers in the 
Jineyard: ‘It is my will to give unto this last 
even as unto thee,’ Mt 20%,—a principle which, as 
Ruskin saw (Unto this Last), is a defiance of poli- 
tical economy as ordinarily understood. Compare 
the anti-commercial statutes in Dt 15%, Ex 23), 
Ly 251 as to the remission of debts and the re- 
version of holdings in the Sabbatical year and 
year of Jubilee. If faithful to the Law, it was 
impossible for Israel to be anything but a com- 
paratively poor nation (note, however, Dt 154), as 
would necessarily be the case with the Christian 
community which obeyed the rules, ‘Give to him 
that asketh thee,’ and ‘Lend, never giving u 
hope,’ pndev daredrifovres (Lk 6; cf. Mt 6%, L 
114). Peabody (Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 
tion) points out the further opposition to current 
Socialism implied in the parable of the Talents 
(Mt 252, Lk 12; ef. Mt 13), 

An interesting echo of this teaching on poverty, 
or on the openhandedness that must prevent the 
dangerous accumulation of wealth, is found in the 
Gospel of the Hebrews (fragm. 11), where the rich 
man who came to Christ in the attitude of the 
young ruler is told that he could not have kept 
the Law, since people are dying of hunger at his 
gates. What we do not find, however, in the 
Gospels, is any eulogy of poverty for its own 
sake; it is enjoined simply as an almost in- 
dispensable aid to serving God aright. And the 
fact that Christ constantly mixes with what we 
should call the middle classes and the well-to-do, 
without rebuking them or bidding them give up 
all, shows that poverty must be understood in a 
relative sense, and not as the equivalent of penury. 
His life was one long protest against the attitude 
of ‘virtus laudatur et alget.’ To take Mt 26", ‘Ye 
have the poor always with you,’ to mean that the 
existence of poverty must be acquiesced in, is to 
forget all that was said about mercifulness and 
liberality by Him who, when He saw the multi- 
tudes, ‘had compassion on them’ (Mt 9° 141), 
Christ demanded the surrender not of money in 
itself, but of everything that could interfere with 
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the interests of the Kingdom of heaven; in this 
sense the verb adinu, ‘to give up, leave’ (Mt 19, 
Mk 10%, Mt 4%, Mk 138; cf. Lk 9%), is character- 
istic of the Gospels, —as characteristic as it is in its 
other meaning of ‘to forgive.’ The ideal is not 
porery but service (Mt 2077, ‘Whosoever would 
ecome first among you shall be your servant’). 


LITERATURE.—Edersheim, Life and Times of the Messiah; 
Schirer, HJP passim; Delitzsch, Artisan Life in the Time of 
Christ ; Vogelstein, Landwirtschaft in Paldstina, 1894 ; Merrill, 
Galilee in the Time of Christ ; for good remarks on the place of 
poverty in Christ’s teaching, see Harnack, Das Wesen des 
Christentums (‘Das Evangelium und die Armut’); HZzpos. 6th 


ser, xi. (1905), 321. W. F. LOFTHOUSE. 


POYERTY OF SPIRIT.— According to the 
Matthzean version of the Sermon on the Mount, 
our Lord pronounced the first Beatitude on the 
‘poor in spirit’ (rrwyxol 7@ mvevuarr). In the cor- 
responding passage of Lk. (6**) the words r@ mvev- 
par. are omitted; and there can be little doubt 
that this simpler form of the Beatitude is the more 
original. It may be gathered, indeed, from quota- 
tions in the early Fathers (cf. Polycarp, li. 3; 
Clem. Hom. xv. 10; Polyer. 2) that the primitive 
reading in Mt. also was ‘ Blessed are the poor,’ and 
that the qualifying words were introduced later, 
in order to define the sense more exactly. Though 
formally an addition to the actual saying of Jesus, 
they were felt to be necessary for the right trans- 
lation of an Aramaic term which had come to bear 
a peculiar shade of meaning. 

1. Already in the later OT writings we find 
poverty associated with a certain religious temper. 
The ‘poor’ are also the contrite of heart (Is 66?) ; 
they are the ‘meek ones’ who lend a willing ear to 
the Divine message (Ps 37", Is 611). This estimate 
of poverty is probably to be explained by historical 
circumstances. The foreign influences which began 
to operate in the period succeeding the Exile had 
chiefly affected the richer classes, while the poor 
still clung to the ancient traditions. Poverty thus 
acquired a moral significance, which was reinforced 
by the conditions prevailing in our Lord’s own 
time. As a result of the externalizing process 
which had long been at work in religion, the rich 
were in a specially favoured position from the 
point of view of legal righteousness. They alone 
were at leisure to study the Law and to order their 
lives according to its requirements. They were not 
exposed, like tradesmen and artizans, to a constant 
risk of Levitical defilement. They could afford to 
give alms, and offer the stated sacrifices, and cast 
much into the Temple treasury. The distinction 
of wealth and poverty had, therefore, come to be a 
religious as well as a social distinction ; and the 
Pharisaic spirit of pride and self-sufficiency was 
chiefly prevalent among the rich. In their con- 
sciousness of strict obedience to the Law, they 
could lay claim to peculiar privileges, and look 
down with contempt on the ignorant ‘ people of 
the land’ (Jn 7). It must always be remembered 
that, when Jesus speaks of wealth or poverty, He 
is thinking not so much of a social status as of the 
religious conditions involved in it. Much in His 
teaching that has been supposed to bear on present- 
day economic questions, belongs properly to quite a 
different sphere. 

2. It is thus apparent that the words 7@ mvevuart, 
although not literally uttered by Jesus, are neces- 
sary to the right understanding of His thought. 
He pronounces His blessing on the poor, in so 
far as their spiritual temper corresponds with 
their outward condition. Their poverty was 
commonly assumed to entail certain drawbacks 
which placed them at a hopeless disadvantage in 
their relations to God. Jesus declares that, on the 
contrary, it was their privilege. It served to foster 
in them the disposition which could most readily 
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understand the message of the Kingdom and re- 
spond to it. ‘Blessed are the poor who have 


- allowed their poverty to fulfil its work in them,— 


who are poor in spirit as well as in worldly cir- 
cumstances.’ The truth of the saying may be best 
illustrated by the historical fact that our Lord’s 
earliest Beenie were drawn, almost wholly, from 
the poorer class. In this class alone He found 
those who were capable of entering into sympathy 
with Him and co-operating with Him in His work. 

3. What, then, is the religious temper, the 
‘poverty of spirit,’ which was associated in our 
Lord’s mind with actual poverty? When we 
examine the saying in the light of the general 
context of the teaching of Jesus, we can discover 
three main ideas which are implied in it. (1) In 
the first place, poverty of spirit is the receptivity 
for the Divine message. It corresponds, in this 
sense, with the teachable, childlike spirit to which 
the Kingdom is elsewhere promised (Mt 187), 
The wealthier classes, in their scrupulous obedience 
to the Law, had become enslaved to custom and 
tradition. Before the new teaching could make 
any appeal to them, they had everything to un- 
learn, freeing their minds entirely of the prejudices 
and conventional ideas which had encrusted them. 
In the poor, the instinct for truth had never been 
perverted by mistaken habit and education. They 
could listen to Jesus with an open mind, and allow 
His message to make its own impression. From 
those who would enter into His Kingdom our Lord 
demands this receptivity, which in His own time 
He found, almost exclusively, among the poor,— 
the common people who heard Him gladly (Mk 
12°7).—(2) Theidea of humility is likewise implied. 
Arrogance and self-complacency are at all times 
the peculiar vices of men of wealth; and in our 
Lord’s day these vices bore a religious as well as a 
social complexion. The rich man could boast, like 
the Pharisee in the parable, that he was not as 


other men, since he had fulfilled to the letter every 


demand of the Law. His pride as a rich man 
became, in the religious sphere, self-righteousness. 
Our Lord perceived that to such a temper of mind 
no true desire for God or right relation towards 
Him was possible. God could not bestow His gift 
on those who had never, in a deep sense of personal 
unworthiness, realized their need of it. The King- 
dom of heaven was for the ‘poor in spirit,’—the 
poor who are conscious of their poverty, and so 
make their approach to God.—(3) A third idea, 
characteristic of the whole teaching of Jesus, 
seems also to be involved in the words. Disciple- 
ship is impossible without a renwnciation of earthly 

ossessions. The natural result of wealth is to 

amper a man in his pursuit of the higher life, 
since he cannot help reflecting, like the young 
ruler, how much it is likely to cost him. The poor 
have little to lose, and need have no hesitancy. 
They can answer the call of Christ at any moment, 
with an instant, unquestioning obedience. It is 
not, however, an outward poverty that our Lord 
demands, but a ‘poverty ld spirit,’ an inward re- 
nunciation. There may be no'demand for a literal 
abandonment of worldly possessions, but the true 
disciple will hold them indifferent. He will not be 
retarded in any Christian service by the fear of 
losing them. Whatever be his outward condition, 
he will have laid aside every weight, detached him- 
self from all earthly considerations, and will act in 
the poor man’s spirit of instant readiness at the 
Divine call. 

The effect, therefore, of the added words in Mt. 
is to attach a deeper, moral significance to the 
original idea of poverty. Among the poor of His 
own land and time our Lord discovered the truest 
examples of the receptive, humble, unworldly 
temper which He demanded in His followers. The 
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idea of social status was subordinate in His mind 
to that of an inward spirit, which is not necessarily 
confined to any particular class. By whatever 
process the qualifying words’ were introduced 
into the saying, they correctly interpret the real 
thought of Jesus, and are necessary to guard it 
from misconstruction. 

4 The Beatitude as a whole is clearly reminiscent 
of OT passages which comfort the ‘poor in the 
land’ with the promise of Messianic blessedness 
(ef. esp. Ps 37). As in the other Beatitudes, our 
Lord arrests attention by stating His idea in a 
bold paradoxical form, The poor, whom men de- 
spised and pitied, were the truly rich ; a wonder- 
ful inheritance was reserved for them, and was 
already ‘theirs,’ in the midst of their seeming 
poverty. We may trace, likewise, an implied 
answer to current Jewish theories of worldly mis- 
fortune as evidence of God’s displeasure. The 
poor, so far from suffering a deserved punishment, 
were to be regarded as ‘ blessed.’—Their hardships 
were the promise and guarantee of their entrance 
into the Kingdom. 

5. This Beatitude is placed first in the versions 
of both Mt. and Lk., and evidently with a de- 
liberate intention. Poverty of spirit is the funda- 
mental requirement in the Christian life. It 
represents a condition of mind and heart without 
which a man is wholly irresponsive to the Divine 
influences. As Jesus began His ministry with a 
call to repentance, so He pronounced His first 
Beatitude on the ‘poor in spirit.’ He thus re- 
peated, under a different image, the great declara- 
tion, ‘Except ye turn and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven’ 


(Mt 18%). 


LITERATURE.—Titius, Die NT Lehre von der Seligkeit, 1895, 
Part i. (esp. p. 72ff.); H. J. Holtzmann, NT TVheologie, vol. i. 
181f. (1897); Loisy, Le discours sur la montagne (1903); also 
works of a popular or homiletical character, ¢e.g.: Dykes, Be- 
altitudes of the Kingdom (1876); Gore, Sermon on the Mount 
(1904); Griffith-Jones, Sermon on the Mount (1903); Iverach, 
The Other Side of Greatness (1906; cf. HapT7' xviii. [1907], 
p. 146f.). E. F. Scorr. 


POWER.—The term indicates the efficient force 
by which personal commands and the claims of 
law receive obedient attention and fulfilment. 


In AV of Gospels ‘ power’ is used with about equal frequency 
to represent two words in the original, divepus and eovcia, 
These words are thus distinguished by Grimm-Thayer :—‘ div. 
power, natural ability, general and inherent; ¢Zove. primarily 
liberty of action, then awuthority—either as delegated power or 
as unrestrained, arbitrary power.’ Cf. also Cremer, s.vv. In 
RV, except in the three cases named below, ‘authority’ is 
given as the rendering of éZouci«, usually in the text, sometimes 
in the margin. Lk 2253 retains ‘power’ without any marginal 
alternative ; Jn 112 gives ‘right’; Jn 1018 retains ‘ power,’ but 
has ‘right’ in margin. 

4. Power in the personal life of Christ.—During 
His cary. ministry, in the impression made both 
upon His disciples and upon the hostile Pharisees, 
as well as upon the mass of the people, there is 
abundant testimony to the transcendent person- 
ality of Christ. With this accords also the esti- 
mate concerning Him in the Acts and the Epistles. 
A vague attempt at assimilation likened Him to 
one of the prophets (Mt 16"4), and Herod saw in 
Him the risen John the Baptist (Mk 6%), but 
otherwise His life and character were ever recog- 
nized as unique and beyond comparison (see AWE). 
In His works of healing, wrought on mind and 
body, the evidence was open to all (Mk 5”, Lk 9%). 
It was the same with His teaching (Mt 7”). In 
dealing with the most venerated religious precepts 
and traditions, He acts with the ease and free- 
dom of original authority, noting limitations and 
supplying enlarged meanings and higher applica- 
tions (Mt 5%-48), He rejects the offer of world 
empire (Lk 4° §), and warns those whom He sent 
forward to tell of His approach not to rejoice even 
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in the exercise of His delegated power (Lk 10”). 
The same qualities of range and originality are 
recognized in His sympathy with the outcast and 
suffering (Lk 7% 13%, Jn 11°), in His knowledge of 
the heart and its temptations (Lk 5 74, Jn 4'8), 
and in His controversies with the Jewish leaders 
(Mt 227-46), A still deeper insight into the unique- 
ness of His character is afforded by what was in- 
volved in following and serving Him (Lk 142%, 
Jn 14” 158). His works were stated by Himself to 
have been wrought in God (Jn 14”), who also had 
sent Him (94 168) ; and His day had been foreseen 
by Abraham (8%) and Isaiah (61!:7), and by the 
prophets generally (Lk 24). His Kingdom was to 
be coextensive with the world and its nationalities 
(Mt 8! 2635 28, Jn 106 177°). The gift of His life, 
offered freely and apart from external constraint, 
was to be the bond of union among His disciples 
(Mt 2676-8, Jn 15! 13), and was to be the power 
that would draw the world unto Him (Jn 3!4 12°), 
The impression thus made upon His disciples be- 
came in turn the testimony which they gave to 
the world—‘ The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as 
of the only-begotten of the Father) full of grace 
and truth’ (Jn 14). See AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. 

2. Power in the Kingdom of Christ.—Christ 
declared of His Kingdom that it was not of this 
world (Jn 18%), Those worldly kingdoms were of 
the sword, established by and for physical dominion. 
As every created thing must, by the inward neces- 
sity of that condition, come to an end, so those 
kingdoms would perish by the sword (Mt 26%). 
His Kingdom, on the other hand, did not rise from 
beneath, but descended from above, having its 
origin in the eternal thought of God, the Kingdom 
of heaven. With the first grasp of this meaning, 
its administration was spoken of as different from 
the law of a carnal commandment, being ‘the 
power of an endless life’ (He 77°). 

In the prophetic intimation of its advent through 
the mediation of the sorrows of Zion, the essen- 
tial character and tendency of this Kingdom, the 
requirements of its citizenship, the extent of its 
dominion, the motive of its statesmanship, its 
estimate of heroism, and its rewards of service, 
were all so new and conflicting, that there seemed 
to be two Messiahs, one who should reign and 
deliver, and one who should serve and suffer (Is 53. 
5915-19 611-8), Only the accomplished fact was able 
to reveal, and in new areas of its expansion is still 
revealing, that for such a Kingdom the anointed 
Head must needs have suffered in order to enter 
into His glory (Lk 24%). The new and wonderful 
element that made its citizenship not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man (Jn 
138), consisted in this, that whereas in the kingdoms 
of the world there had been an ever-ascending 
scale of power, man living unto himself, and 
governments existing for the sake of the governing 
classes, so there was in this Kingdom a correspond- 
ingly descending scale of service in which all those 
features were precisely reversed. Whereas pre- 
viously in religion men were the supplicants, 
and sacrificed unto their deities, and propitiated 
them by gifts and promises of devotion, in this 
Kingdom God Himself was the chief  sacrificer, 
offering His only-begotten Son ; and the Almighty 
sought to reconcile the weak unto Himself (Jn 
316-38 1277 1887), With this leading fact of the 
Kingdom all the others followed in complete agree- 
ment. He who would be accounted greatest must 
qualify for that distinction by becoming the ser- 
vant of all (Mt 20-28), Women are declared to 
excel in faith (Mt 15%), discernment (26), and 
courageous sacrifice (Mk 12%), Little children are 
regarded with reverence, and the loving trust of a 
child’s heart gives direction to the wise, and ap- 
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points the duties of the great (Mt 18%4 19%), The 
constitution and aspirations of the Kingdom, as 
embodied in the Sermon on the Mount, not only 
surpass all similar requirements of government, but 
seem to invert all that the world had hitherto 
counted great and noble. The innermost instinct of 
empire, the white ensign of this unique Kingdom, is 
the joy of harmonious relationship to the will of 
God. Government is by beatitudes. The crucifixion 
of self for the sake of others is the recognition mark 
of its people. This pervades all gradations of its 
society, for He who is on the throne emptied Him- 
self, and what is done unto the least is regarded as 
done unto Him (Mt 25%). Instead of pride and 
ambition, the lust of power and possession that 
had created and controlled other dynasties, its 
regalia and administration are entrusted to the 
poor in spirit who claim no homage. The dispens- 
ing of the beatitudes is given to those who have 
become acquainted with grief and discouragement, 
whose necks have felt the pressure of the harsh 
forces and sharp limitations of life. Here also for 
exalted office there is the partaking of the Divine 
nature, but it is reserved for the pure in heart. 
So rich is the provision for its subjects, that even 
the cry of hunger becomes a feast, and to bear a 
burden and cross with Christ is an immediate 
Paradise. By its connexion with the One Name of 
which the OT spoke it fulfilled the vision of the 
prophets which Judaism had obscured, and, on the 
other hand, included in due place and proportion 
those gifts for physical need and circumstance that 
had been the crown and consummation of Gentile 
desire (Mt 6%). These are both represented in the 
familiar and venerated form of prayer which in its 
first part lifts the language of our possession above 
all gifts to God Himself, but makes it treason for 
His Church to covet the Name, the Kingdom, and 
the Will. In its second part it encourages the 
claim of our continual rellty, ignorance, and de- 
pendence. 

Again, the same principle of looking and stoop- 
ing downwards and of uplifting what is beneath is 
the main subject-matter of the parables of Christ. 
The power that is seen exemplified in them is the 
counterpart of what is set forth in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Under various aspects, in whole or in 
part, they unfold the meaning of discipleship, the 
power of the. Kingdom, and the dangers that 
attend its service. Here also, to be in the King- 
dom is beatitude; and when this privilege of 
entrance has been prevented by any cause what- 
ever, the regret over the one wasted life and its 
great opportunity is described as weeping and 
gnashing of teeth (Lk 13%). 

Thus in His life and death, in His teaching and 
labours, Christ conformed to the beatitudes of the 
Kingdom, and afterwards entrusted its advance- 
ment to His disciples. ‘Come unto me—take my 
yoke—learn of me,’—salvation, self-devotion, 
sainthood, —these were the steps into the Kingdom, 
and the power of its service. 

In His last message to the disciples our Lord 
gave two special commands about the Kingdom 
they were to establish and extend in His name. 
This communication was accompanied by a touch- 
ing and solemn act of covenant, and endeared by 
the mention of all that He had been and would be 
to them. The first concerned the loyalty to Him- 
self that was to carry with it the invincible power 
of the Kingdom. It was, ‘Abide in me and I in 
you’ (Jn 154). In His cherished presence they would 
snow His purpose, and that would be their way of 
power. This presence, however, could be granted 
only where they loved one another as He had loved 
them (v.”). It was in vain to go out to the 
conquest of the world unless this base of operations 
was safeguarded. They were to tarry in Jerusa- 
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Jem until it became in each heart a conscious ex- 


perience beyond the reach of doubt or discourage- 
ment. This enabling supernatural power of the 
Kingdom came to be called the grace of God. In 
1 Co 13 its essential meaning is breathed forth as 
from a vase containing the fragrance of what is 
no longer visible. Its power within the heart is 
at aia in Ro 8, and its energy of diffusion in 

0 13. 

The second charge affected the world that was 
to be His possession, the nations that were to 
bring each its special riches and glory into His 
Kingdom (Mt 281°, cf. Mk 16%). It was His 
greatest commandment, and is therefore the great- 
est test of love to Him. He recognized the right 
and claim of the world to wait until it received 
sufficient evidence that He had been sent to be 
its Ruler. He warned His disciples that the only 
evidence that could carry such conviction would be 
the sight of a Church so filled with the spirit of 
His Kingdom and so devoted to the fulfilment of 
His command, that all things would give way in 
order to the presentation of that proof. The world 
that will say the Church is one will say that Christ 
is Lord (Jn 10!6 172)-28), 

See also art. FORCE. 


LireraturE.—W. Arthur, Tongue of Fire, ch. ix.; A. Maclaren, 
Holy of Holies, chs. vi. viii. ; Mason, Conditions of owr Lord’s 
Life on Earth (1896), 84; W. N. Clarke, What shall we think of 
Christianity ? (1899), 106; Forrest, Authority of Christ. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

PRATORIUM.—The word occurs in the text of 
Mk 15% only, but in the margin of Mt 27”, 
Jn 187-3 199, with Ac 23% and Ph 1%. In the 
Gr. it is a transliteration of the Lat. pretoriwm, 
which originally meant the tent of the commander 
of an army, and then the official residence of a 
provincial governor ; other senses, such as that of 
the Imperial bodyguard or even of a spacious 
country house, were gradually acquired. In most 
of the passages in the Gospels it is used in reference 
to a part or the whole of Pilate’s official residence 
in Jerusalem, which was probably the palace of 
Herod the Great (see PAVEMENT). 

Two other identifications are supported by comparatively 
early tradition, but are not on the whole to be approved. 
That Pilate’s house was in the lower city, a little to the north 
of the Temple, is altogether unlikely. The theory has failed to 
be confirmed by any discovery of the site; and it is not easy to 
see why Pilate should prefer such a locality, when the palace 
built by Herod was available as the official residence of the 
procurator. More can be said in favour of Pilate’s occupation 
of the castle of Antonia, which stood to the north-west of the 
Temple area. It was a fortress and prison, and served as the 
headquarters of the garrison at Jerusalem. Josephus (Ant. 
xv. xi. 4; BJ 1. v. 4) describes it as a citadel, with abundant 
accommodation, and connected with the precincts of the Temple 


_ by a private way. But, again, Pilate was not likely, especially 


when accompanied by his wife and household (Mt 2719), to stay 
there, when the sumptuous palace of Herod, with its gardens 
and banqueting halls, was at his disposal. It is true that the 
proximity of Antonia to the Temple would be a convenience to 
the priests and Sanhedrists, and save them from the toil of 
attendance at the more remote palace; but Pilate was not the 
man to study the wishes or comfort of the Jewish leaders at the 
cost of any discomfort to himself. The arguments in favour of 
his adoption of the castle as his residence have been accepted, 
amongst recent commentators, by Westcott (on Jn 18) and 
Swete (on Mk 1516); but, on the other hand, Herod’s palace has 
been preferred by Schiirer, Edersheim, Sir C. Wilson, and com- 
mentators such as Alford and Meyer. The practice at Jerusalem 
would thus correspond with that at Oxsarea (Ac 2339-35), 


Such a hypothesis leaves the passages in which 
the pretorium is referred to without any serious 
difficulty ; and it becomes possible to follow the 
probable order of events. According to St. John, 
the trial of Jesus took place in one of the porticoes 
of Herod’s palace. When sentence was pronounced, 
Jesus was led away by the soldiers to Antonia, 
where they were themselves quartered, and where 
prisoners were ordinarily detained. He was taken 
into a court, to which also the name of pretoriwm 
is given (Mt 27”, Mk 15!8), and mocked by such of 
the soldiers as were off duty. In this connexion 


pretorium denotes probably the place of meeting 
of the council of chief officers for the transaction 
of the business of the cohort and for the trial of 
offences in the absence of the procurator. Such a 
usage of the term is anticipated, if not illustrated, 
in Livy (Hist. xxx. 5, xxxvii. 5); and the existence 
of such a court would be necessary for the main- 
taining of order in Jerusalem and the vicinity. 
When the soldiers were weary of the mocking, 
they led Jesus away again to be crucified. 
R. W. Moss. 

PRAISE. —1. Introductory. — Both in the OT 
and the NT the predominant idea of ‘praise’ is 
that of a tribute of homage in utterance, publicly 
expressed and rendered to God by His creatures. 
It forms the essence of worship, whether as offered 
by angels (cf. Lk 2!% 14. 2°, Rey 145) or men (cf, Lk 
19°), The subject of this ‘praise’ is either the 
excellencies of God’s attributes and revealed nature 
(cf. esp. Rev 19) or the beneficent action of His 
providence, as shown more particularly in creation, 
revelation, and redemption (thanksgiving) ; cf. Ac 
27, Rev 15%* In the Gospels Jesus is sometimes 
the object of praise and homage (Mt 21!*; cf. Lk 
415), and Himself often dispenses praise for certain 
qualities of human nature or character (cf. Mt 
8” 11" ete.). The praise of man by man is usually 
applied in the Gospels to unreal and hypocritical 
commendation, and is condemned by Jesus (Mt 6}, 
D6 vet mip 12s), 

2. Jewish usage.—In Jewish worship the element 
of praise occupies a dominant place, and has re- 
ceived rich and manifold expression. The title of 
the Bk. of Psalms in the MT, Sepher Téhillim * (and 
its variants) = ‘Book of Praises or Praise-Songs,’ 
is an indication of the emphasis which was laid on 
the note of praise in later Jewish worship. This 
note is already prominent in the Psalter itself (cf. 
e.g. ‘O thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel,’ 
Ps 22%). The close connexion existing between the 
ideas of praise and thanksgiving (ef. e.g. Ps 1004 
‘Enter his gates with thanksgiving, his courts with 
praise’) has already been pointed out in this work 
(see art. BLESSING, § 1). Indeed, thanksgiving 
(Heb. hédah)—esp. for God’s beneficence in crea- 
tion, revelation, and providence —is an essential 
part of praise. If a distinction can be drawn, 
praise pure and simple is rather to be associated 
with extolling God’s perfections and holiness, while 
blessing (thanksgiving) is connected rather with 
thankful recognition of His goodness, beneficence, 
and mercy. But this is true only in a general 
sense ; the two conceptions are so intimately re- 
lated that one passes over into the other almost 
imperceptibly. 

For the Hebrew terms employed with the meaning ‘praise’ 
and its cognates, reference may be made to the art. ‘ Praise 
(in OT)’ in Hastings’ DB iv. 33f. The most frequent are—957 
‘praise’ (esp. in the liturgical formula ayadtn = Hallelujah), 
777 ‘give thanks’ (RV), 372 ‘bless,’ 13; ‘make melody’; rare 
synonyms are—naw ‘laud’ (but very frequent in Jewish liturgy), 
pp ‘exalt,’ baa, oa ‘magnify.’ Of. also such phrases as 
‘Sing unto J” a new song.’ 


In the Synagogue Liturgy the element of praise 
has received splendid expression. The most 
classical examples of this are perhaps the great 
‘Benediction of Song’ (Ww n292) tand the Kaddish.t 
The former of these, in its shortest form, runs thus : 

‘Be Thy name lauded for ever, O our King, the great and holy 


God and King, in heayen and on earth; for unto Thee, O Lord 
our God and God of our fathers, song and laud are becoming, 


* The title of one of the late (synagogal) Psalms is 7177 APTA, 
Ps 1461 (‘ Praise-Song of David’). 

t Cf. Singer’s Heb.-Eny. Daily Prayer Book, pp. 36, 125-127. 
See also an art. by the present writer, ‘S. Peter in the Jewish 
Liturgy,’ in the Exp? [1903], xv. 93 f, 

} Singer, p. 37. 
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praise and psalm, strength and dominion, victory, greatness 
and might, renown and glory, holiness and sovereignty, bless- 
ings and thanksgivings, from henceforth, even for ever. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, God and King, great in praises, God of thanks- 
givings, Lord of wonders, who makest choice of melodious song, 
O King and God, the Life of all worlds.’ 


In the Kaddish the following characteristic para- 
graph occurs : 

‘Blessed, lauded, and glorified, exalted, extolled and honoured, 
magnified and praised be the name of the Holy One, Blessed be 
He ; though He be high above all the blessings and songs, hymns 
of praise and consolation, which are uttered in the world.’ 


These are simply specimens of what pervades the 
entire Jewish Liturgy. In the Gospels the Angels’ 
Song of Praise (Lk 2") is an example of pure praise 
in worship, parallels to which are to be found in 
the Apocalypse (41 7? 11'7 14719'*), In Rabbinical 
theology, it is to be noticed, prayer and praise form 
the spiritual counterpart and fulfilment of the old 
daily sacrifice in the Temple. The words of Hosea 
(14), ‘We shall render as bullocks the offering of 
our lips,’ were interpreted in this sense. Spiritual 
worship thus becomes a ‘sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving.’ Cf. He 13% (‘Through him’—z.e. 
Christ—‘let us offer up a sacrifice of praise’) with 
Westcott’s note; ef. also our Lord’s application of 
the words of Hos 6° (‘I desire mercy, and not sacri- 
fice’) in Mt 9° 127. 

For the close connexion of prayer and praise—which are 
sometimes intermingled in the Jewish Liturgy, e.g. in the 


‘Eighteen Blessings’—cf. Cheyne’s note on Ps 429 (Book of 
Psalms [1888], p. 118 f.). 


3. Usage in the Gospels.—The note of praise so 
characteristic of Jewish worship also pervades the 
Gospels. It is esp. prominent in the Third Gospel, 
where it appears not only in the Jewish-Christian 
Nativity-narrative (chs. 1. 2) [see HyMN], but also 
elsewhere (cf. 19%”). It is noticeable how often the 
people (spectators, the assembled multitude) are 
represented as ‘praising’ or ‘ glorifying’ God for 
some great exhibition of power wrought by Jesus 
(see below). 


The Greek terms for ‘praise’ and its cognates used in the 
Gospels are—aiveiv ‘praise’* (cf. didovas alvov c@ O:a, Lk 1843), 
used in LXX for 5 ania, 5 Sdn; deka ‘glory,’ dozéCav ‘glorify’ 
{in LXX dee most freq. =7)1D ; several times for 117, 177, etc.; 
do0fe%w usually = 73D in LXX]; ddeves debav rw Gea, Lk 1718; 
evaoyey ‘bless’ [LXX usually for 772]; eouoaoyev ‘to celebrate,’ 
‘give praise or thanks to,’ Mt 1125 and ||. See, further, art. 
BuESSING, §§ 2 and 4. 

The following formulas of praise are to be noted : 

(a) The Angels’ Hymn (Lk 214 

‘Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men of his goodwill.’ 

For the arrangement in two, not three, lines, cf. Plummer, 
Com. on ‘St. Luke’ in JCC, ad loc. Here iv[rois] biota 
=o 103 ‘in the heavenly places,’ and refers to the adora- 
tion of the angels in heaven (cf. Ps 1481 LXX: waivers adroy 
(tov zipiov) ev trois Ubioros); cf. Lk 1938. With this should be 
compared the doxological form (@ 7 dou. . 
See below, § 4. 

(b) ‘ Hosanna in the highest’; see art. Hosanna. 

(c) ‘Blessed is . . .’; especially in the phrase, ‘Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord’ (eAoynuévos 6 
ipxomevos tv dvouaers Kupiov), Mt 219 2339, Mk 119, Lk 1335 
1938, Jn 1213. The use of ‘blessed’ (uaxépios) in the 
Beatitudes is also notable ; cf. also its use in personal 
address, Mt 1617 (Lk 1127-28), To these may here be 
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added— 

(d) The use of the phrase ‘ give God (the) praise’ (or ‘ glory’): 
O1dd vee Sokey +a Hedi = M7"? 1123 OY (]N3), and has various 
shades of meaning, according to the context—e.g. of 
thanksgiving for benefits received, Lk 1718; by con- 
fession (of sin), Jn 924; cf. Jos 719. The phrase is 
frequent in Rev. of celebrating God’s praises (Rev 49 
1113 197). 

The frequent mention in the Gospels of the 
multitudes as ‘ praising’ or ‘ glorifying’ God, esp. 
for the wonderful works wrought by Christ, is 
worth noting. It shows how deeply this element 
of public worship had impressed itself upon the 

* txasvéw occurs once in Gospels (Lk 168 of the unrighteous 


steward whose lord ‘commended’ him for his worldly wisdom) ; 
érasvos, never in Gospels. 


popular mind and heart in Israel. A typical ex- 
ample is Mt 9° (‘But when the multitudes saw it 
[the healing of the sick of the palsy], they were 
afraid, and glorified God, which had given such 
power unto men’). Cf. Mk 2”, Lk 5%- 26; Lk 2% 
(shepherds) 716 18% 237 (the centurion at the cross) ; 
ef. also Lk 13% (healing of woman with spirit of 
infirmity: ‘and... she was made straight, and 
glorified God’); Lk 177°" (healing of the ten lepers) 
is esp. notable, because the grateful one who re- 
turned to give thanks to Christ, combined his 
thanksgiving with ‘glorifying God.’ Our Lord’s 
words in this connexion are striking: ‘ Were there 
none found that returned to give glory to God, save 
this stranger ?’ (v.8)—words which imply that the 
duty of grateful praise to God was not always fully 
recognized in individual practice. 

Our Lord’s emphatic word about giving ‘glory’ 
to God (Lk 1738) has already been referred to. As 
the spontaneous expression of a pure religious 
instinct, this would naturally be encouraged by 
Him whenever He met with it. According to Jn 
541-44, He reproaches the Pharisees with seeking 
honour from one another rather than from God. 
But He does not hesitate to accept praise and 
homage offered to His own person when such is 
sincere and spontaneous (cf. Mt 21°). He dis- 
penses praise in a manner implying a unique claim 
to appraise and publicly express moral judgments 
on human character : in this way He expresses His 
approbation of John the Baptist (Mt 11), all acts 
of faith (8! 9% 1578 168, Lk 7%), good and loyal 
service (Mt 251-3, Lk 191”), all generosity of gift 
(Mk 128 14), self-devotion (Lk 10%), prudence 
(Lk 168).* 


Outside the Gospels (viz. in the Epp.) the subject of Christian 
praise is, as is natural, mainly the great facts of redemption (cf. 
1 P.210, Ro 159-11, Eph 13-14, etc.). Creation and redemption 
are combined in the Christian Liturgies. 


4, Ascriptions of praise to Christ outside the 
Gospels.—It is noticeable that, in at least three 
(and possibly more) of the Apostolic doxologies, 
the address is directly to Christ, viz. 2 Ti 4% 
(‘The Lord . . . to whom be the glory,’ ete.) ; 2 P 
388 (‘the grace of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. To him be the glory,’ ete.) ; Rev 1° (‘him 
that loveth us, and loosed us from our sins, ... 
to him be the glory,’ etc.). He 13?! and 1 P 4" are 
possible cases also. In two cases the ascription of 
glory to God is made through Christ, viz. Ro 1677 
(‘to the only wise God, through Jesus Christ’) and 
Jude * (‘to the only God our Saviour, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, be glory, majesty, dominion, 

ower’),etc. See, further, Westcott, Add. Note on 

e 1371 (Com. p. 464 f.). 


The doxology of the Lord’s Prayer is probably a later liturgical 
addition, inserted in the text of the Gospels, perhaps, under the 
influence of liturgical usage. See Chase, ‘The Lord’s Prayer in 
the Early Church’ (Texts and Studies), pp. 168-174, and art. 
Lorv’s PRAYER, p. 59>, 

See, further, BLESSING, HALLEL, HOSANNA, 
Hymn. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the references in the text, see 
the Gr. Test. Lexicons of Grimm-Thayer and Cremer (s.v. doZ«). 


G. H. Box. 

PRAYER.—For the Christian what is said in the 
Gospels is absolute as to the duty of prayer for 
himself and for others; but he need not fear that 
in fulfilling this duty he is doing what reason can- 
not approve. It does not fall within the scope of 
this article to attempt to find a scientific basis for 
prayer ; nor need more be said about the reason- 
ableness of prayer than to point out two considera- 
tions: (1) The practice of countless races of man- 
kind throughout countless generations is not likely 


* Cf. Lock in Hastings’ DB iv. 38 (‘Praise [in NT]’), whose 
summary is here adopted. 
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to be based upon a complete delusion. Untold 
millions of human beings, including a majority of 


’ the most gifted and enlightened, have prayed and 


continue to pray, because they believe that ex- 
perience has taught them that prayer is efficacious. 
(2) We have been placed in a world that is full 
of good things which are suitable to our needs. Yet 
it is certain that the world is so ordered that very 
few of these good things can be enjoyed by us, 
unless we take the trouble to appropriate them. 
There is, therefore, nothing unreasonable in believ- 
ing that the world has been so ordered that some 
of the blessings which are within our reach can- 
not be eupyed unless we pray for them. In the 
laws which govern the Universe, provision has cer- 
tainly been made for the operation of men’s wills 
and activities. Consequently there is nothing 
illogical or unscientific in believing that in those 
laws provision has been made for the operation 
of men’s prayers. The cases are not completely 
parallel, because demonstration is possible in the 
one case but not in the other; for the connexion 
between work and its results can be proved, while 
the connexion between prayer and its results can- 
not, for the obvious reason that faith is an essen- 
tial condition of prayer, and proof would destroy 
faith. Nevertheless, the analogy between the two 
cases is sufficiently complete to show that there is 
no necessary antagonism between knowledge of 
the reignof law and belief in the efficacy of 
prayer. 

In discussing the subject of prayer in reference 
to Christ and the Gospels, we may consider these 
topies: (1) the words used to express the idea of 
prayer ; (2) places and times of prayer; (3) atti- 
tude in prayer ; (4) Christ’s example ; (5) Christ’s 
doctrine. 

1. There are a few words for ‘ prayer’ in the NT 
which are not found in the Gospels: evxouc, edx7, 
évrvyxdve, évreviis, brepevtvyxdvw, ixernpia. But the 
majority of such words occur in the Gospels, and 
their distribution is of interest. 

(1) rporevyoues, very frequent in the Synoptics, not in John ; 
spocevy%, 8 times in the Synoptics, not in John; (2) déouus, 
Mt 938, 8 times in Luke, not in John; déyois, Lk 113 237 533; 
(3) éowrém, rare in this sense in the Synopties, frequent in John ; 
(4) airéw and wiriowx:, in all four; eitzux, Lk 2324. Of these 
four sets of words, the first alone is specially appropriated to 
the worship of God: it implies that the person addressed in 
prayer is Divine. Thesecond implies personal need and a special 
lei to God and man for the supply of a want. The third 
(which frequently means to ask a question), when used of mak- 
ing requests, eaerslly asks a person to do something (Mk 725, 
Lk 837, Jn 440.47 1416 1715.20), The fourth indicates a simple 
request to give something (Mt 77-1, Lk 119-13, Jn 1413.14), the 
middle voice sometimes adding intensity to the request. All 
except the first may be used of petitions to men, and have no 
necessary connexion with the worship of God. 

2. Places and times of prayer.—The chief place 
was the Temple: ‘My house shall be called a 
house of prayer’ (Mt 21%, Mk 1127, Lk 19%), 
Christ called it ‘My Father’s house’ (Lk 2”, Jn 
216), and, as such, it is the type of heaven (Jn 142). 
St. Luke tells of others worshipping in the Temple: 
Zacharias (1°), Simeon (2%), Anna (2%7), the dis- 
ciples (24°*), and (in a parable) the Pharisee and 
the Publican (18!). The worship in the syna- 
geques was frequently attended by Christ, especi- 
ally in the earlier part of His ministry (Mt 12% 13%, 
Mk 1? 31 62, Lk 4!6 68, Jn 6° 187) ; and no doubt 
His disciples frequently did the same. There is also 
the inner chamber (rauciov, Mt 6°), and the guest- 
chamber (karéduya, Mk 1414, Lk 22) or wpper room 
(avd-yaov, Mk 14, Lk 22!*), in which the prayer of 
the great High Priest seems to have been offered 
(Jn 17, although some would place the scene of 
this in the Temple, cf. 14°), and in which Jesus 
and the Eleven ‘sang a hymn’ (Mt 26, Mk 14?) 
before going to the Mount of Olives. Nathanael’s 
fig-tree (Jn 14) and Gethsemane (Mt 26%, Mk 14°?) 
lead us to think of gardens as places of retirement 


for prayer. And there is also the mountain-top 
near Bethsaida (Mk 6%), and that other which was 
the scene of the Transfiguration (Mt 17!, Mk 9°, 
Lk 98), and which St. Luke tells us was ascended 
for the purpose of prayer. 

Not much is said in the Gospels about times of 
prayer; but we read of Christ rising up before 
daylight and going to a desert spot to pray (Mk 
1%), and of His continuing all night in prayer 
before the choosing of the twelve Apostles (Lk 6'°). 
The evening before His arrest is another recorded 
instance. 

3. The common attitude in prayer among the 
Jews was standing ; and this our Lord assumes in 
His teaching (Mt 6°, Mk 11%, Lk 184-78). But He 
Himself Anelt in the garden (Lk 224): and it was 
perhaps in consequence of His example on that 
oceasion that in the NT the first Christians are 
always represented as kneeling. Outside the 
Gospels no other posture for prayer is mentioned. 

4. Christ’s example.— Much more important 
than terminology, -or the mention of places, times, 
and postures for prayer, is the fact that Jesus 
Christ, by His own example, has taught us the 
duty of prayer. Not that we need suppose that 
He prayed merely in order to set us an example: 
prayer was one of those things which became Him, 
in order that He might ‘fulfil all righteousness’ 
(Mt 3%). But example, as set by Him, is of the 
very strongest. If in such a life as His there was 
not only room but need for prayer, much more 
must there be room and need in such lives as ours. 
Nor were His prayers always prayers for others. 
In most cases we are not told why or for what He 
prayed : this we have to gather from the context. 
On one great occasion, in the garden, just before 
His Passion, we know that He prayed for Hiniself 
(Mt 26, Mk 14%, Lk 2241), An hour or two 
before this, just after the Supper, we know that 
He prayed for His disciples (Jn 17°!) and for 
the whole Church (Jn 177-8); and a few hours 
later He prayed for those who nailed Him to the 
Cross (Lk 23%4, a verse which is historically true, 
whether St. Luke wrote it or not). Moreover, He 
has left us an example of intercession, not merely 
for groups of persons, large and small, but also for 
an individual. He assured St. Peter, ‘I made 
supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not’ 
(Lk 22°). 

It should be noticed that the instances of 
Christ’s praying which are recorded in the Gospels 
are found just before or just after leading events 
in the Lord’s life ; also that the majority of them 
are given us by St. Luke, whose Gospel is some- 
times called ‘the Gospel of Prayer.’ There are, 
indeed, three recorded instances of His praying 
which are omitted by St. Luke. St. Mark (1%) 
mentions His retirement for prayer after healing 
multitudes at Capernaum, where St. Luke (4%) 
mentions only the retirement. Both St. Mark 
(64) and St. Matthew (14°85) record His retirement 
for prayer after the feeding of the 5000, where St. 
Luke (97) omits both retirement and prayer. And 
St. John (12?7-*8) tells of His prayer when certain 
Greeks were brought to Him, where St. Luke 
omits the whole incident. As we might expect, 
the prayer for Himself in the garden of Gethsem- 
ane is recorded by all three Synoptists (Mt 26%, 
Mk 14%, Lk 22%). Nothing in the Gospels is 
stronger evidence of the reality of our Lord’s 
humanity than that prayer, and it evidently 
established itself firmly in the earliest traditions 
respecting Him. But there are seven instances in 
which St. Luke is alone in relating that Jesus 
prayed: at His baptism (37); before His first 
collision with the Jewish hierarchy (5!*) ; before 
choosing the Twelve (6!) ; before the first predic- 
tion of His Passion (918); at His Transfiguration 
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(9) ; before teaching the Lord’s Prayer (11?) ; and 
on the Cross (23*+ 4). 

There are three other cases where prayer on the 
part of Christ seems to be implied, although it is 
not expressly stated. He looked up to heaven 
before breaking the bread at the feeding of the 
5000 (Mt 14% Mk 6%, Lk 93%), So also, before 
healing the deaf man who had an impediment in 
his speech, Jesus looked up to heaven and sighed 
(Mk 7%). Still more clearly, before raising Laza- 
rus, Jesus lifted up His eyes, and said, Father, 
I thank thee that thou heardest me (Jn 11"). 
We venture to count all three of these as occasions 
on which Jesus prayed. 

This gives us, in all, fourteen instances: two in 
all three Gospels, one in Matthew and Mark, two 
in Mark alone, two in John alone, and seven in 
Luke alone. They cover the whole of Christ’s 
public life from His baptism to the moment of His 
death, and show His dependence upon His Father 
for help and strength and refreshment. To say 
with Victor of Antioch (Swete on Mk 1*), that 
Christ prayed ov« atros ravrns Seowevos . . . adn 
olkovouik@s Toro moay, is not adequate, even if in 
some sense true. He 578 places us nearer to the 
truth. We ought to beware of suggesting that 
our Lord’s prayers were in any way unreal. It 
was out of the fulness of His own experience in 
a life of absolutely unique difficulty, toil, and 
suffering that He said, ‘ Ask, and it shall be given 

ou.’ 

5. Christ’s doctrine.—In addition to His weighty 
example as to the duty and blessedness of prayer, 
we have Christ’s frequent sayings on the subject. 
That men ‘ought always to pray and not to faint’ 
was evidently a marked feature in His teaching, 
and it appears in three different fornis: (1) On 
two occasions, apparently, once spontaneously 
(Mt 6°), and once at the request of a disciple 
(Lk 114), Christ gave His followers a definite form 
of prayer. Tf, however, as some think, there was 
only one occasion on which this was done, then St. 
Luke rather than St. Matthew gives the historic 
setting. (2) He devoted certain parables to the 
subject. (3) He uttered a variety of sayings, 
enforcing and completing the teaching of the 
parables, 

(1) The Lorp’s PRAYER is the subject of separate 
articles, to which the reader is referred. 

(2) There are five parables, three of which bear 
directly and two indirectly on the subject of 
prayer. Two, both of them in St. Luke only, 
teach that prayer must be importunate and perse- 
vering. These are the Friend at Midnight (11°), 
which follows the giving of the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Unjust Judge (18'8). So far as the two 
parables differ, the former teaches that prayer is 
never out of season, the latter that it is sure to 
bring a blessing and not a curse. But we must 
beware of supposing that either parable teaches 
that by constant prayer we at last overcome God’s 
unwillingness. The argument in both parables is 
a fortiori, and is strongest in the second. ‘If an 
unrighteous judge would yield to the importunity 
of an unknown widow, who came and spoke to 
him at intervals, much more will a righteous God 
be ready to reward the perseverance of His own 
elect, who cry to Him day and night.’ God’s 
desire to help is always present; by perseverance 
in prayer we appropriate it. In the helpful illus- 
tration of the anchored ship, pointed out by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv. 23), the sailors 
who pull the rope seem to draw the anchor to the 
ship ; in reality they draw the ship to the anchor. 

The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, 
which also is preserved by St. Luke alone, and is 
eee by him immediately after that of the Unjust 

udge, teaches the frame of mind in which God 


must be approached in prayer, viz. a deep sense, 
not only of need (as in the other two parables), 
but of unworthiness. Before Him we have no 
claim to merit, no ground for self-congratulation. 
The parable indicates that downcast eyes and 
beating of the breast are natural accompaniments 
of a penitent’s prayer. Less directly, and apart 
from 1ts main purpose, the parable of the Prodigal 
Son teaches a similar lesson. The lost son’s prayer, 
as planned before his return and as actually 
uttered, is touching in its humility. 

In both these cases, the Publican and the Prodi- 
gal, the chief thing prayed for is forgiveness, as 
must constantly be the case with sinful man. And 
there is yet another parable which teaches what is 
requisite, if this most necessary of all prayers is 
to be rightly offered : the sinner himself must have 
a forgiving spirit. The Unmerciful Servant (Mt 
18*1-%) by asking for forgiveness for himself thereby 
bound himself to be forgiving to his fellows. His 
refusal to recognize this obligation became fatal to 
his own forgiveness. The great truth, that one 
who asks to be forgiven must be ready to forgive, 
had been clearly seen by the more spiritual among 
the Jews. There is a striking anticipation of 
Christ’s teaching in Sir 287°. 

(3) Besides the parables, there are frequent say- 
ings of Christ on the subject of prayer, and these 
are found in all four Gospels. The necessity of a 
forgiving spirit is repeated in Mt 6 !° and Mk 
11%, with obvious reference to the Lord’s Prayer. 
Two other things are stated as necessary accom- 
paniments of prayer: watchfulness (Mk 13° 14°, 
Mt 26%) and faith (Mk 11%4, Mt 21”). This last is 
specially emphasized, as being the test of reality 
and the condition of success. It is the result of 
the human will being brought into complete union 
with the will of God, producing absolute trust in 
the fulfilment of His promises. And we may be 
all the more sure of success in our prayers if others 
join with us in making them (Mt 18%). Prayers 
which are approved by many are more likely to be 
right. Desires in which we cannot ask others to 
join are likely to be selfish. 

And there are two things specially to be avoided : 
parade (Mt 6° 6 234, Mk 12”, Lk 20%’) and prating 
(Mt 6’). In the latter passage the ‘vain repeti- 
tions’ of AV and RV is apt to mislead. The 
‘bable’ of Tindale and the Genevan is perhaps 
better. Repetition of prayers, even in the same 
form of words, is encouraged by our Lord, both by 
precept (Lk 18!-8) and by example (Mt 26%). It is 
the mechanical repetition of a formula (1 K 18%), 
as if it were a magical charm, to compel the com- 
pliance of the Deity, that seems to be forbidden. 
Our petitions must have a worthy meaning, and 
we must think of the meaning. 

Instruction is also given as to the right objects y 
prayer. Weare to pray for spiritual progress (L 
118) in ourselves, in others, and in the world at 
large. We are to pray that we ourselves may be 
delivered from temptation (Mt 6% 264, Mk 14°, 
Lk 114 22%: 46), and that evil may be cast out from 
others (Mt 177, Mk 9”°), and that missionaries for 
the conversion of the world may be multiplied (Mt 
9383, Lk 102). In our intercessions our enemies are 
to be specially included (Mt 5%, Lk 68). About 
temporal blessings we are not to be over anxious ; 
yet prayer for them is not merely allowed but 
enjoined (Mt 6", Lk 115); as also is prayer against 
temporal calamities (Mk 13, Mt 24”). The 
prayer of the disciples for help in the storm was 
heard (Mt 87, Mk 4%, Lk 8%). 

Parallels to some of the items of this teaching 
could be found in the OT. But there is one point 
with regard to the method of prayer which is abso- 
lutely new. Men had been taught to worship 
God and even to pray to Him as a Father: now 


the Son (Jn 16 
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they are told to pray, to the Father in the name of 

- 24.26) Anything that can be 
rightly asked in Christ’s name will be granted (Jn 
148-14); and there is no other limit. Any request 
which is consistent with His character and office, 
as represented by His name, may be made to His 
Father, with confidence that the prayer will be 
heard (Jn 15715), The prayer of the sons of 
Zebedee for the right and left hand places in the 
Kingdom (Mt 2071, Mk 10*7) was not of this char- 
acter, and was not commended. Nor, for the same 
reason, were they allowed to pray for a special 
judgment on the inhospitable Samaritans (Lk 
94-55), Both requests were made in spiritual 
ignorance. It confirms our trust in the historical 
fidelity of the Fourth Gospel, that this remarkable 
development in the teaching of Christ respecting 
prayer in His name occurs in the farewell dis- 
courses. 

There is yet another particular which is abso- 
lutely new, viz. worship offered to Christ Himself 
as to a Divine person: and once more the clearest 
instances of this are in the Fourth Gospel. St. 
Matthew often, and St. Mark once, mention the 
fact that people ‘ worshipped’ (rpocexivncar) Jesus. 
But even where this worship is accompanied by a 
request that He would cleanse a leper (Mt 8?) or 
raise the dead (Mt 93), this act of prostration does 
not necessarily imply more than that He was 
regarded as a great prophet (1 K 18’, Dn 2%). 
The worship of Him by the disciples after the 
Resurrection (Mt 28% 1”, Lk 24°) carries us further: 
yet it might be argued that this also is the worship 
of mere reverence. But about the meaning of the 
worship of the man born blind (Jn 9*8) there can be 
little doubt; all the less so, because St. John 
always uses mpockxuvéw of the worship of God (4°-74 
12°), never of mere respect to great men; and the 
use of the word in the Apocalypse is similar. Still 
less can there be any doubt as to the meaning of 
the adoring exclamation of the sceptical Apostle 
(Jn 207)—‘ the loftiest view of the Lord given in 
the Gospels’ (Westcott), and the climax to which 
the scheme of St. John’s Gospel steadily leads up. 
In none of these cases did Jesus reject the worship, 
or rebuke those who offered it to Him. 

LITERATURE.—Works on the reasonableness and the efficacy of 
prayer abound, but they are outside the sphere of this article. 
Handbooks of Biblical Theology give little help. In Bible 
Dictionaries the art. on ‘ Prayer’ in Hastings, iv. p. 42 ff., should 
be consulted ; also in Schaff-Herzog, iii. p. 1879, and in Herzog- 
Plitt, art. on ‘Gebet,’ some information will be found. 

A. PLUMMER. 

PREACHING.—In the Gospels three Gr. words 
are used for preaching, viz. xypiccw, ‘proclaim 
as a herald,’ with the corresponding substantive 
Khpvypa; Katayyé\\w, ‘announce,’ ‘declare’; evay- 
yerifw, ‘tell good tidings,’ with the corresponding 
substantive evayyé\uov, ‘good tidings.’ A fourth 
word, dadéw, ‘talk,’ ‘discourse,’ is also rendered 
‘preach’ in Mk 2? AV (as also in Ac 8% 11!9 13% 
14° 16°); but in RV this is rendered ‘speak’ (‘he 
spake the word unto them’). In a general way it 
may be said that preaching, as the proclamation 
of a message, was distinguished from teaching 
(d:dax7), the explanation and vindication of truth. 
In some cases this distinction is marked. Thus 
John the Baptist was emphatically a preacher, he 
came to announce the coming of the Kingdom of 
God; Jesus began where John left off by also 
preaching this message ; and the Twelve were sent 
out to preach (kypiocev, Mk 3%, cf. Mt 107, Lk 92). 


The function of the Seventy was similar (Lk 10%). 


But in all but His earlier ministry our Lord was 
more occupied in what is expressly called ‘ teach- 
ing.’ While John, and Jesus Himself at first, as 
well as His disciples throughout the Gospel period, 
only preached, announcing the message from heaven, 
it was reserved to our Con to explain the great 


truths of the gospel by teaching. The forerunner 
and the Apostles announced that the Kingdom was 
to come, without discussing its nature; Jesus 
Christ went further, and laboured to show what 
this Divine Kingdom really was. So, while John 
was content to prepare for the Kingdom, with the 
assurance that it was ‘at hand,’ Jesus asked, 
‘Whereunto shall I liken the kingdom of God?’ 
and proceeded to illustrate its characteristics. This 
was regarded as teaching. Further, while the 
preaching was for all who would hear, a public 
utterance designed to arrest attention, the teaching 
was more especially designed for disciples; and 
while some of it was public, much of it was given 
in private. In the second year of our Lord’s 
ministry, after the breach with the authorities and 
the defection of the multitude, there was less 
preaching and more teaching in the training of the 
Twelve. 

This distinction cannot, however, be maintained 
throughout. Sometimes our Lord’s most public 
utterances are described as ‘ teaching,’ and are of 
the character of instruction (eg. Mk 2” 4}-2), 
Moreover, teaching is blended with preaching. 
The difference is more carefully maintained in Mk. 
than in Mt. Thus Mk. states that Jesus came into 
Galilee preaching the Kingdom of God (Mk 1'4)— 
the public open-air proclamation ; but that He 
went into a synagogue to teach (Mk 1), where 
after the scripture had been read He would ex- 
pound it (ef. Lk 4°"). But in Mt. we have teach- 
ing and preaching both assigned to our Lord’s 
work in the synagogues (Mt 4”). We may infer 
from the earlier Gospel that Jesus did recognize 
the distinction between the two kinds of utterance, 
though probably one would often pass over into the 
other. 

When we turn from verbal distinctions to the 
real differences, we may observe three methods 
followed by our Lord, according to circumstance 
and requirement: (1) The primitive proclamation, 
in making which He went on the lines laid down by 
John the Baptist ; (2) the public teaching of the 
laws and principles of the Kingdom of God, offered 
to all who would attend to it, whether in the open 
air or in the synagogues; (3) the private training 
of His own disciples and discourse with inquirers. 
Both (1) and (2) come into our modern conception 
of Preaching, and we must understand the actual 
preaching of Jesus to comprehend them. See also 
the following article and art. TEACHING. 

W. F. ADENEY. 

PREACHING CHRIST.—The purpose of this 
article is to explain what is meant by ‘ preaching 
Christ.’ It is assumed that to preach Christ is the 
preacher’s function, and the intention is to show 
what such preaching involved in the beginning, 
and what it must include still if it is to be true to 
its original. Changing conditions may demand 
for it different forms, but presumably under all 
forms there will be a vital continuity or rather 
identity in the substance which is preached. 

4. The NT as a whole presents Jesus in the 
character of the Christ. When the first preachers 
preached Him, it was in this character. ‘God,’ 
says Peter, ‘hath made this same Jesus both Lord 
and Christ’ (Ac 23°), ‘Saul confounded the Jews 
that dwelt in Damascus, proving that this is the 
Christ’ (9”). All the Evangelists agree with this: 
see Mt 1-28 Mk 11, Lk 2", Jn 20°. Now ‘the 
Christ,’ or ‘the Messiah,’ was not a meaningless 
expression for Jews: it had a distinct meaning, 
and a great range of ideas and hopes attached to 
it. There was a Messianic dogmatic, as it has been 
called, among the Jews, quite apart from the ques- 
tion who was to be the Messiah; or, to put it 
otherwise, Jewish disciples had a Christology before 
they became believers in Jesus as the Christ. It 
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is easy to see the dangers connected with this 
situation. If we take the sentence, ‘Jesus is the 
Christ,’ we may put the emphasis either on the 
subject or the predicate. We can conceive how a 
Jew, whose imagination was on flame with the 
apocalyptic hopes associated with the Messiah, 
might allow these hopes, when he accepted the 
Christian faith, to overpower the person of Jesus ; 
Jesus, so to speak, would become nothing to him 
but the person through whom expectations were 
to be realized which in their origin had nothing to 
do with Jesus. There may be occasions in the 
NT where we have to ask whether something of 
this kind has not taken place, but they are not 
conspicuous. In the NT, when it is said that 
Jesus is the Christ, the emphasis is always as 
much on the subject as on the predicate. The 
proof of the proposition is always found in some- 
thing which has been done by or to Jesus. In 
point of fact, it is found in the first instance in 
His resurrection and exaltation to God’s right 
hand. It is this participation in the sovereignty 
of God that makes Him Lord and Christ; and 
the content of this, in all essentials, is not derived 
from the Messianic dogmatic of the Jewish schools, 
but from the experience of the Apostles them- 
selves. This experience has two aspects, the one 
in the stricter sense historical, the other in the 
stricter sense spiritual. The one, put briefly, is, 
“We have seen the Lord’; the other, ‘He hath 
poured forth this—the new life at Pentecost— 
which ye see and hear’ (Ac 2%). The one is repre- 
sented by the series of witnesses to the resurrec- 
tion cited by St. Paul in 1 Co 15°-°, the other by 
the series of new spiritual experiences and convic- 
tions to which he can appeal in 1 Co 159, It is 
the testimony of the Apostles to the resurrection 
of Jesus, and experience of the new life in His 
spirit, not any pre-Christian Christology, or Jewish 
Messianic dogmatic, that define for the first Chris- 
tians the content of the title ‘the Christ.’ And it 
fel safely be said, to begin with, that there is no 
such thing as preaching Christ unless it is the 
preaching of One who lives and reigns. Tf Jesus 
is at the right hand of God,—if He is behind every 
revival of spiritual life in the Church,—then He is 
the Christ, and can be preached as such; but if 
not, not. 

2. At first, naturally, great stress was laid upon 
this. The Apostles sincerely believed that they 
had seen the Lord, and they could not conceive of 
their calling as having anything in it to take pre- 
cedence of this—that they were witnesses of the 
resurrection, and therefore of the Messiahship of 
Jesus. No doubt this gave its whole character to 
primitive Christianity ; but if we accept the testi- 
mony of the Apostles to the resurrection, we shall 
be slow to say that it transformed its character, 
and made it a new and essentially an inferior 
thing as compared with the religion of Jesus. 
Jesus was not forgotten when the Apostles, appeal- 
ing to the resurrection and to Pentecost, argued 
that He was the Christ, God’s King, through 
whom all the hopes which God had inspired were 
to be fulfilled. Harnack, indeed, has argued that 
in its eagerness to prove that Jesus is the Christ— 
that is, to discharge a task in apologetic theology 
—the Church spent too much of the force which 
ought to have been given to teaching men to 
observe all things whatsoever He had commanded 
(Dogmengesch.} i. 57 f.). But there is no necessary 
antagonism between the two things, and except 
for their faith in His exaltation as the Christ the 
Apostles would never have taught anything at all. 
Weinel (Paulus, 108f.) represents the same ten- 
dency in a much less guarded form. ‘After the 


death of Jesus, he says, ‘the ethical religion of 
redemption, which had entered the world with 
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Jesus, underwent its most decisive transformation 
of a formal kind; it ceased to be the religion of 
sonship to God, and became faith in the Christ- 
nature of the man Jesus. . . . The disciples de- 
manded faith in Him as the Messiah exalted to 
God, and in the conception of His death as an 
atonement appointed by God for sins. With the 
experience of the resurrection and with this dogma 
of the death of the Messiah, the Christ-religion, 
Christianity in the narrower sense, begins.’ One 
almost wonders if Weinel thinks it a pity that 
Jesus rose from the dead, or that His disciples 
believed that He did, and were overpoweringly 
influenced by a faith so tremendous; but this 
apart, the assumption in all criticism of this sort 
is that when the Apostles preached Jesus as the 
Christ they concentrated all their attention on the 
predicate of the proposition, which owed no part 
of its import to Jesus, and treated the subject as 
if it had no meaning. Even on a priort grounds 
we should say this was improbable, and there is 
a very significant piece of evidence that it is not 
true. This is found in the qualifications of the 
man appointed to take the place of Judas. His 
function was to be a witness to the resurrection— 
that is, to the Messiahship of Jesus; he was, in 
other words, to be a preacher of the Christ. But 
he was chosen from ‘the men that have companied 
with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in 
and went out among us, beginning from the 
baptism of John unto the day that he was received 
up from us’ (Ac 17), To preach Christ, even in 
the days when belief in the resurrection was so 
overpowering, one required to have a full know- 
ledge of Jesus. It is idle to say that Jesus is the 
Christ if we do not know who or what Jesus is. 
It has no meaning to say that an unknown person 
is at God’s right hand, exalted and sovereign; the 
more ardently men believed that God had given 
them a Prince and a Saviour in this exaltation, the 
more eager would they be to know all that could 
possibly be learned about Him. If there were 
men alive who had lived in His company, they 
would wait assiduously on their teaching (2%). 
They would be more than curious to know what 
spirit He was of, and whether they could detect 
in His appearance and career on earth ‘the works 
of the Christ’ (Mt 112). They would expect to 
find some kind of moral congruity between His 
life on the one hand, and His transcendent dignity 
and calling on the other; there would be a de- 
mand, from the very beginning, for facts about 
Him. From this point of view, then, we may say 
that preaching Christ is not taking leave of Jesus 
in any sense or to any extent; it is preaching 
Jesus exalted and sovereign. 

The passage just quoted (Ac 1) is practicall 
coterminous with the oldest form of Gospel whic 
we possess. ‘ Beginning from the baptism of John 
unto the day that he was taken up’: these are the 
limits within which lies the Gospel according to 
Mark. Hence we might say that to preach this 
gospel is to preach Christ, on condition, of course, 
that it is preached in its connexion with Jesus 
exalted. Merely to narrate the history of Jesus, 
even if we had the materials for it, would not be 
to preach Christ. We need, of course, to know 
the historical Jesus, as the qualifications for 
Apostleship show ; but to preach Christ means to 
preach that Person as present in the sovereignty 
of His resurrection. It is not preaching Christ if 
we tell the story of the life and death merely as 
events in a past continually growing more remote. 
It is not preaching Christ though we tell this story 
in the most vivid and moving fashion, and gather 
round it, by the exercise of historical imagination 
or dramatic skill, the liveliest emotions ; it is not 
preaching Christ to present the life and death of 
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Jesus as a high and solemn tragedy, with power in 
it to purify the soul by pity and terror. There is 
no preaching of Christ, possessed of religious signi- 
ficance, that does not rest on the basis on which 
the Apostolic preaching rested: His exaltation in 
bes and therefore His perpetual presence. The 
historical Jesus is indispensable ; but if we are to 
have a Christian religion, the historical must be- 
come present and eternal. This it does through 
the resurrection as apprehended by faith. 

3. For the purposes of this article it is assumed 
that the Synoptic Gospels give such a knowledge 
of the historical Jesus as is sufficient for the 
preacher’s ends. No doubt He is depicted for us 
there by writers who believed in Him as the 
Christ, and for whom the light of His exaltation 
was reflected on the lowliness of His earthly 
career ; but this light is not necessarily a distort- 
ing one. We have no reason to say that there is 
anything in these Gospels which is untrue to the 
historical personality of Jesus, anything which 
represents Him in mind, in will, in temper, in 
character, in His consciousness as a whole of His 
relations to God and man, as other than He really 
was. Extravagant things. have been said by many 
writers of Lives of Jesus, from Strauss down- 
wards, on the imperfection of our knowledge, and 
on the way in which the real Jesus has been dis- 
guised from the very beginning by the idealization 
of His figure in the faith and love of those who 
preached Him—and especially in the Gospels. If 
we concentrate our attention on the character of 
Jesus, on the spirit of His words and deeds and 
death, on His consciousness of His relations to God 
and men—in a word, on what He was and achieved 
in the spiritual world—it is the present writer’s con- 
viction that we shall feel the very reverse of this to 
be the truth. We may be dubious about this or 
that word, this or that incident in the Gospels, but 
we have no dubiety at all about the Person. The 

reat life that stands out before us in the Gospels 
is more real than anything in the world; and Jesus 
is so far from being hidden from us that it is no 
exaggeration to say that we know Him better 
than anybody who has ever lived on earth. 

It does not follow from this that we accept the 
Evangelists’ proofs that Jesus was the Christ, or 
that in preaching Christ we employ the same argu- 
ments as they to show that Jesus has the unique 
significance for religion which was represented for 
them by the Messianic title. Broadly speaking, 
these arguments were two—one from prophecy and 
one from miracles. Both may be accepted in prin- 
ciple without being accepted in form. The argu- 
ment from prophecy is an assertion of the con- 
tinuity of revelation, of the one purpose of God 
running through it all, and culminating in Jesus. 
Jesus is the fulfilment of all the hopes contained in 
the ancient revelation, and we look for no other: 
‘How many soever are the promises of God, in him 
is the yea’ (2 Co 1°); we recognize this, and the 
absolute significance which it secures for Jesus in 
religion. But we no longer prove it to ourselves 
by emphasizing, in the manner of the First Gospel, 
arti eed correspondences between incidents in the 

ife of Jesus and passages in the OT. There is no 


religious and no intellectual value for us in such 


fulfilments of prophecy as Mt 2%-18 28. We should 
apply the Pauline principle (2 Co 1”) quite differ- 
ently, recognizing that correspondence is one 
thing, fulfilment another. Jesus did not really 
come to fulfil prophecy in the sense of carrying out 
a programme the details of which were fixed before- 
hand ; He came to fulfil Himself, or to fulfil the 
will of the Father, as the Father made it plain to 
Him from step to step; and though, on one occa- 
sion (Mk 11"), He Hirnself arranged an incident 
in which a literal correspondence with a prophecy 
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was secured, it is not such a phenomenon which 
makes Him the Christ to us. Its value now lies 
in showing that He regarded Himself as the Christ, 
the promised King. And so with the argument 
from miracles, which, though not formally put, is 
perhaps as characteristic of the Second Gospel as 
the argument from prophecy is of the First. The 
works of Jesus, in the largest sense,—all that He 
did and the power which it implied,—go to give 
Him the importance He has in our minds. But we 
do not limit His works to the class commonly 
called miraculous; the impression left on the 
minds of men by His whole being and action gathers 
up into itself much more than this. The argu- 
ments from prophecy and from miracles are formal 
ways of expressing truths which really contain 
much more than these forms can carry ; and our 
impression of the truths is too direct, immediate, 
and complex to have justice done it by such argu- 
ments. 

4. While, however, the inadequacy of such argu- 
ments to their purpose must be admitted, the pur- 
pose of the arguments is not to be overlooked. 
What those who first called Jesus the Christ, or 
preached Him as such, intended to do, was to put 
Him in a place which no other could share. What- 
ever else the name meant, it meant the King ; and 
there was only one King. In the Christian religion 
Jesus was never one of a series, a person who could 
be classified, and be shown to His proper place in 
the line of great personalities who have contributed 
to the spiritual uplifting of the race. The study of 
Comparative Religion has fostered a tendency to 
regard Him in this light ; but it cannot be said too 
strongly that to admit the legitimacy of such a 
tendency is to abandon from the very root all that 
has ever been known to history as Christianity. 
The NT is quite unequivocal about this. From 
the beginning Christians call Jesus ‘Lord’ (1 Co 
12°), and recognize that God has given Him the 
name which is above every name (Ph 2°). All 
other men in the NT meet as equals on the same 
level, and all bow before Him as King. In His 
exaltation He confronts men as one Divine causality 
with the Father, working for their salvation. 
Historical Christianity, said Emerson (Works, Bell’s 
ed. ii. 195), has dwelt and dwells with noxious 
exaggeration about the person of Jesus. As a 
criticism of some kinds of interest in dogmatic 
Christology, this may be true; but if it is meant 
to reflect on the devotion of Christians to Jesus as 
a Person, it is ey. beside the mark. To 
Christians this Person has been from the beginning, 
and will be for ever, what no other can be. To 
talk of Him as the same in kind with other pro- 
phets or founders of religions,—with Moses and 
Isaiah, with Confucius or Buddha, or, what is even 
harder to understand, with Mohammed,—is to sur- 
render anything that a NT Christian could have 
recoil as Christianity. To preach Christ at 
all we must preach Him as xvpios and povoyeris. 
The first name secures His unshared place in rela- 
tion to men, as the latter does in relation to God ; 
and unless He fills such a place, Christianity has 
no raison d’étre. That it has is the assumption of 
this article, as it is the fact presented in the NT. 
It is, in fact, the differentia of Christianity as a 
religion that the distinction which can sometimes 
be drawn between a person and the cause for which 
he stands is in it no longer valid. To preach what 
Jesus preached is not preaching Christianity unless 
the thing preached is preached in its essential 
relation to Him. The truth which He announces 
is not independent of Himself; it is in the world 
only as it is incarnate in Him. Thus, to take as 
an example what many regard as the supreme 
category in the teaching of Jesus—the Kingdom of 
God: what is meant by preaching Christ here? It 
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is very likely impossible for us to understand pre- 
cisely what the expression ‘ Kingdom of God’ con- 
veyed in the mental atmosphere of Judaism or of 
the Ist cent. generally. It may be impossible for 
us even to understand with certainty and precision 
what Jesus Himself on any given occasion meant it 
toconvey. All shades of meaning run through it,— 
political, eschatological, spiritual; national, uni- 
versal; here, coming: how can anyone tell whether 
in preaching the Kingdom of God he is preaching 
Christ? The answer is clear if we remember that the 
Kingdom of God in, His sense could come only in and 
through Him, and that its character is ultimately 
determined by that fact. He Himself, in the sense 
at least of being God’s representative, is King in it 
(Mt 13%! 207! 2534, Lk 234), and it is from what we 
know of Him, including ultimately His resurrec- 
tion and exaltation, that all our conceptions of the 
Kingdom must be derived. To preach the cause 
and ignore the Person, or to preach the cause as 
of universal import and to assign to the Person an 
importance in relation to it which He only shares 
with an indefinite number of others, is to be untrue 
to the facts as the Gospels present them. Even 
preaching the Kingdom of God is not preaching 
Christ unless the Kingdom is preached as one 
which owes its character to the fact that Jesus is 
its King, and the certainty of its consummation 
to the fact that Jesus shares the throne of God. 
Christianity is not abstract optimism ; it is optimism 
based on the exaltation of Jesus, and on the know- 
ledge of God as revealed in Him. 

5. If we bring these ideas to a point, we shall 
say that to preach Christ means to preach Jesus in 
the absolute significance for God and man which 
He had to His own consciousness and to the faith 
of the first witnesses; and to preach Him as 
exalted, and as having this absolute significance 


now and for ever. The question then arises, In what 
forms did Jesus Himself present this absolute signi- 


ficance to His own mind? How did He conceive 
it, and body it forth to others, so as to make an 
adequate impression on them? And are the forms 
of thought and of imagination which He employed 
for this purpose in a given historical environment 
as indispensable to us, and as binding in our totally 
different environment, as they were for those with 
whom Jesus stood face to face? To preach Christ 
it is necessary to be able to answer these questions 
not at haphazard, but on principle; and the 
answer may sometimes seem difficult. 

To proceed by illustration: (w) One of the ways 
in which Jesus represented His absolute significance 
for the true religion was this: He regarded Him- 
self as the Messiah. The Messianic réle was one 
which could be filled only by one Person, and He 
Himself was the Person in question; He and no 
other was the Christ. But is ‘the Christ’ a con- 
ception of which we, in another age and with other 
antecedents, can make use for the same purpose? 
Only, it must be answered, if we employ the term 
with much latitude. What it suggests to us, as 
already pointed out, is the continuity of revela- 
tion, and the fulfilment through Jesus of all the 
hopes which, through history and prophecy, God 
had kindled in human hearts; it is the possibility 
of using it to express this that justifies us in retain- 
ing the name. But it is certain that for those who 
first came to believe in Jesus as the Christ the 
name was much more definite than it is for us; it 
had a shape and colour that it has no longer ; it 
had expectations connected with it which for us 
have lost the vitality they once possessed. In par- 
ticular, the eschatological associations of the term 
have not, in their NT form, the importance for us 
which they had for the first believers. In the 
teaching of Jesus these associations cluster round 
the title ‘the Son of Man,’ which, at least after the 
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confession of Peter at Czesarea Philippi, is used as 
synonymous with ‘the Christ’; the Son of Man is 
identified with Jesus, and comes again, after His 
suffering and death, to establish the Kingdom, in the 
glory of His Father with the holy angels (Mk 8% 8, 
Mt 10% 16’), This coming again, or, as the original 
disciples conceived it, this coming (zapovcia) in the 
character of the Christ, was expected, by those who 
first preached and received the gospel, to take 
place in their own generation ; and it is difficult to 
argue that this expectation could have any other 
basis than the teaching of Jesus Himself. Nothing 
was more characteristic of primitive Christianity ; 
it was the very essence of what the early Church 
meant by hope; it was for it part of the very 
meaning of ‘the Christ.’ Account has been taken, 
in art. AUTHORITY OF CHRIST (vol. i. p. 149), of any 
considerations which go to qualify the certainty 
with which we ascribe to Jesus Himself this eschato- 
logical conception of the consummation of God’s 
Kingdom, and especially this conviction as to its 
imminence ; but if we do connect it with Him, and 
regard it as part of what is meant when He repre- 
sents Himself as the Christ, clearly history requires 
us to recognize the inadequacy of that conception 
to be the vehicle of the Hear The Kingdom of 
God has been coming ever since Jesus left the 
world; but Jesus Himself, after nearly two thou- 
sand years, has not yet come in like manner as the 
disciples saw Him going into heaven (Ac1"”). We 
still believe that the Kingdom of God is coming ; 
we believe this because we believe in Jesus; we 
believe that it is coming only through Him and 
as He comes; that is what the Christian of 
to-day means when he says we believe in Him 
as the Christ. But even the belief in His exalta- 
tion to God’s right hand does not make possible 
for us that particular kind of expectation of His 


coming which burnt with so intense a flame in 


the breast of the Apostolic Church; quite apart 
from any preference or effort, our outlook on the 
future is different from theirs; and, while we do 
not abate in the least our recognition of the sole 
sovereignty of Jesus, and our assurance that God’s 
Kingdom can come and God’s promises be fulfilled 
through Him alone, we are compelled, apparently, 
to recognize that in infusing into the disciples His 
own assurance of the final triumph of God’s cause 
in His own person, our Lord had to make use 
of representations which have turned out unequal 
to the truth. He had to put His sense of the 
absolute significance of His Person for God and 
man into a form which was relative to the mind 
of the time. The eschatological Christ, coming on 
the clouds of heaven, and coming in the lifetime 
of some who heard His voice, was one expression 
for Jesus of this absolute significance ; and it is as 
such an expression—that is, as an assurance of the 
speedy triumph of God’s cause in and through 
Him, and not in its spectacular detail—that we 
believe in it. It is not rejecting the absolute signi- 
ficance of Jesus to say that this spectacular detail 
is relative to the age and its mental outlook; but 
it would be a rejection of it, and a repudiation of 
Jesus as the Christ, if we denied that the Kingdom 
of God—however experience enables us to picture 
its coming and consummation—comes and is con- 
summated through Him alone. This truth must 
be preached if we really preach Christ. 

(6) Jesus, however, has other ways of conveying 
His absolute significance. One of the simplest is 
that in which He represents Himself as judge of 
men, arbiter of their eternal destinies. It may be 
argued, no doubt, that the form in which this is 
expressed in Mt 77!" 2531 is, in part at least, due 
to the Evangelist; ‘prophesying in the name of 
Jesus’ was a phenomenon which came into the 
world only after His death, and such an allusion 
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to it as Mt 7%, where it is treated as an obvious 
thing, would hardly have been intelligible in His 
lifetime. But there is no reason whatever to doubt 
that both this passage and the other convey the 
mind of Jesus about His own significance for men. 
Whatever be the rule of the judgment—doing the 
will of His Father (Mt 7”), or humanity exhibited 
in practice in relation to those whom He calls His 
brethren (Mt 25*°)—it is a rule which has been finally 
embodied in Him. Itis in Him that we see what 
doing the will of the Father means; it is in Him 
also that we see the law of humanity fulfilled. It 
is what we are when measured by His standard, 
judged by His judgment, that discloses the very 
truth about us. It has been urged that this pre- 
rogative of judgment is merely an element in the 
Jewish conception of the Messiah, and as such has 
been formally transferred to Jesus in the Gospels ; 
but nothing is less formal in the NT than the con- 
ception of Jesus as judge. It does not rest on any 
borrowings from a pre-Christian Messianic dog- 
matic, but on the most real experiences of men in 
the presence of Jesus: ‘Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord’ (Lk 58); ‘Come, see a man 
who told me all things that ever I did’ (Jn 4”), 
The experiences by which words like these were 
inspired give reality and solemnity to all the repre- 
sentations of Jesus as judge. Here again we may 
say that the spectacular representations of the 
judgment are a form which we may recognize to 
have only a relative value, while yet we do not 
dispute in the least the absolute truth that the 
standard of reality and of worth in the spiritual 
world is Jesus, and that no life can_ be finally 
estimated except by its relation to Him. The 
Gospel according to John is distinguished from the 
others by emphasizing the function of Christ as 
judge, and the continuous exercise of it in what 


might almost be called an automatic fashion. The 
Father has committed all judgment to the Son 
(Jn 5%); and the process of judging goes on in the 
Gospel under our eyes. The very presence of Jesus 
sifts men; they gather round Him or are repelled 


from Him according to what they are. Something 
of absolute and final significance, it may be said, is 
transacted before our faces, as men show that they 
will or will not have anything to do with Jesus. 
It is eternal judgment revealed in the field of time, 
and Jesus is the judge. No one else could fill 
His place in this Gharccter, and we do not preach 
Christ as He was and is except by making this 
plain. Probably, however, in this case more than 
in any other it is rash to discount too cheaply 
what we think, rightly enough in principle, are but 
forms of conveying this truth, and forms unequal 
to the reality. The picture of the Last Judgment 
in Mt 25%!4° may not be true as a picture, the 
moral reality of the judgment may not be depen- 
dent at all on the scenic details here presented, 
but whether or not it is true as a picture, it is true 
in the moral impression it leaves on the mind, and 
this is the truth that is important. There is 
such a thing, if there is any truth in Christ at all, 
as final judgment; there is a right ‘hand of the 
judge and a left, an inside of the door and an out- 
side, a character that abides for ever and a char- 
acter that collapses in irreparable ruin; and to 
realize of what kind character is, or where it must 
stand at last, we have only to confront it with 
Him. The man who cannot withstand the attrac- 
tion of Jesus does not come into judgment, he has 
passed from death into life (Jn 5™4); the man who 
will not yield to the attraction of Jesus is judged 
already (318), and the judgment will be revealed 
at last. To recognize and proclaim the absolute 
significance of Jesus here is an essential part of 
preaching Christ. 

(c) The supreme illustration of this incomparable 
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significance of Jesus remains. 
we may call His consciousness of His relation to 
God. To Jesus, God was the Father, and He Him- 
self was the Son. It does not matter that God is a 
universal Father, and that all men are or are 
called to be His sons; Jesus recognizes this, and 
insists upon it, but He claims Sonship in a peculiar 
sense for Himself. He never speaks of Himself ss 
a child of God, but as the Son, simpliciter. In 
speaking of God and Himself He uses 6 zarjp and 
6 vids in a way which implies that there could no 
more be a plural on the one side than on the other : 
see esp. Mt 117, Mk 13. It is natural to suppose 
that in the account of Jesus’ baptism (Mt 3!7|\) the 
heavenly voice which pronounces Him Son of God, 
in words borrowed from Ps 2, means the term 
there to be taken in the Messianic ‘official’ sense ; 
it is the Messianic consciousness of Jesus, as the 
accompanying narrative of the Temptation proves, 
which is expressed in 6 vids wov. What the relation 
may have been in His mind between this (which 
defines His calling by relation to OT hopes) and 
the Divine Sonship exhibited in Mt 1177, we may 
not be able to tell. It has been argued by some 
that the official Messianic Sonship, the calling to 
be God’s King in Israel, widened and deepened in 
the mind of Jesus Himself into the consciousness 
of a unique relation to God, which found its most 
adequate expression in the language of Mt 11”; 
by others, that only such a consciousness as is dis- 
closed in Mt 11°” enables us to understand how 
Jesus could ever have regarded Himself as the 
Messiah. The Messianic categories have been con- 
sidered above; what we have here to do is to look 
at the less specifically Jewish way in which Jesus 
here reveals His absolute significance for religion. 
‘All things have been delivered to me by my 
Father: and no one knoweth the Son, save the 
Father ; neither knoweth any one the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him’ (see AUTHORITY OF CHRIST, vol. i. p. 
149). Here Jesus claims in the most explicit terms 
to have had the whole task of revealing God to 
men—the whole task of saving men, so far as that 
depends upon their coming to know God—com- 
mitted to Him.* It is a task to which He is 
equal, and for which no other has any competence 
at all. Everything connected with it has been 
entrusted to Him, and to Him alone; there is not 
a man upon the earth who can know the Father 
except by becoming a debtor to Jesus. There is 
no such thing as preaching Christ unless we preach 
this: He is the mediator for all men of the know- 
ledge of God as Father; that is, of that knowledge 
of God on which eternal life depends. This is the 
loftiest, the most universal, and the most gracious 
form in which the absolute significance of Jesus 
can be expressed : the loftiest, because it declares 
Him unequivocally to be the novoyeryjs, having His 
being in a relation to God constituted by perfect 
mutual understanding, and belonging to Him 
alone; the most universal, because the relation of 
Father and Son, while it can only be symbolic of 
the reality, uses a symbolism based on nature, not 
on history, and is therefore intelligible to all men, 
and not only (like Messiah) to one race; and the 
most gracious, for it suggests directly not only 
mutual understanding but mutual love, the love 
which unites the Father and the Son in the work 
of enlightening and redeeming men (cf. Mt 11). 
It is not necessary, however, to dwell on this: the 
point is that in this central passage Jesus empha- 
sizes His absolute significance in the two main 
directions in which it can ‘be understood: He is to 
God what no other is, and He can therefore do for 


It is given in what 


* It is fanciful, on account of rxpedcbn, to suppose that Jesus 
is here contrasting His repcdecss, which has its starting-point in 
the Father, with the * traditions’ of the elders. 
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man what no other cando. He is the only-begotten 
Son, and the only Mediator between God and man. 
In preaching Christ in this sense, we have much 
more to go upon than this single utterance. The 
truth which it conveys, indeed, is not so much a 
truth revealed by Christ, as the truth which is 
embodied in Him; in order to appreciate it, it is 
necessary to have the experience of coming through 
Him to the Father, and of recognizing the Father 
in the Son. The interest of the Fourth Gospel 
consists to a large extent in this—that it is an 
expansion and illustration of these words. Jesus 
is presented there’ as the Word made flesh-—the 
principle of revelation embodied in a human life ; 
it is His work, so to speak, to enlighten every 
man, and apart from His work men remain in 
darkness. ‘No man hath seen God at any time: 
the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared—or interpreted (é&yy7- 
caro)—him’ (Jn 1}8); ‘He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father’ (14°); ‘I am the way and the 
truth and the life: no one cometh to the Father 
but through me’ (14°). This is the key to the 
peculiar passages in the Gospel in which Jesus says 
ey efuc without any expressed predicate (475? 874 8 
13°): we are meant to think of Him as the great 
decisive Personality, who stands in a place which 
is His alone, and by relation to whom all men 
finally stand or fall. It may be that the expres- 
sion given to this in the Fourth Gospel owes 
something to the writer as well as to Jesus; but 
what the writer expresses is at least the impression 
made on him by Jesus, and, as Mt 1177 and Mk 
13° show, the impression is one which answers 
exactly to Jesus’ consciousness of Himself. The 
words quoted above from Jn. only do justice to 
Jesus’ sense of what He was in relation to God and 
man, and it is not possible to preach Christ in any 


adequate sense if we ignore or deny the truth they 


convey. To do so would be to reject both what 
Jesus said and what He was in the experience of 
those who first believed on Him. 

6. With the rest of the NT in mind, the ques- 
tion is naturally raised at this point, whether Jesus 
gave any further definition to the idea of media- 
tion than that which we find in this passage. All 
men owe to Him the knowledge of God as Father, 
but how does He impart it? All men must become 
His debtors if they are to have the benefit of this 
supreme revelation: is there anything which more 
than another enables us to estimate the dimensions 
of this debt? If there is, then in preaching Christ 
that thing would require to have a corresponding 
prominence. It is obvious that Jesus mediates 
the knowledge of God to men, not by His words 
only, but, as is shown elsewhere (AUTHORITY 
OF CHRIST, vol. i. p. 149), by His being and life 
as well. It is the Son in whom the Father is re- 
vealed, and everything in the Son contributes to 
the revelation: His teaching, His works, His 
intercourse with others, His sufferings and death. 
The revelation is made in and through all these, 
and none of them can be omitted in preaching 
Christ. To borrow words of Wellhausen which 
are not without a misleading element (Hinleitung 
in die drei ersten Evangelien, p. 114): ‘ His religion 
is found not only in what He taught publicly, but 
in His nature and bearing under all circumstances, 
at home and on the street, in what He said and 
did not say, in what He did consciously or with- 
out being conscious of it, in the way in which 
He ate and drank and rejoiced and suffered. His 
Person, with which they had the privilege of 
intercourse in daily life, made an even deeper 
a peee on His disciples than His teaching.’ 
All this is true, but not the whole truth. The NT 
in all its parts lays a quite peculiar emphasis on 
the death of Christ, and in doing so it is not false 
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to His own conception of the way in which He 
mediated the knowledge of the Father to men. 
His death, it may be said, does not require to be 
interpreted otherwise than His life ; it is His life 
carried to a consistent consummation under the 
circumstances of the time; it is part of His life, 
not something distinct from it. This also is true, 
but, according to the representation in the Gospels, 
it is less than the whole truth. His death is a 
part of His life which has an essential relation to 
His work as the revealer of the Father, and the 
King in the Kingdom of God ; it was recognized by 
Jesus Himself as Divinely necessary, it was the 
subject of frequent instruction to His disciples, 
and it is commemorated by His will in the most 
solemn rite of Christian worship (see Mk 8*! 93! 10% 
10* 1474 and ||). It is a fair inference from this, 
combined with the place taken by the Passion in 
the Evangelic narratives, and the place given to 
the interpretation of Christ’s death in the Epistles, 
that to preach Christ it is necessary to represent 
His death as a main part, or rather as the main 
part, of the cost at which His work of mediation is 
done. In what particular way it is to be construed 
is an ulterior question. Our general conception of 
the moral order of the world, our sense of indi- 
viduality and of the solidarity of the race, our 
apprehension of sin as generic, or constitutional, 
or voluntary, the mental equipment with which 
we approach the whole subject, may determine us 
to interpret it in ways which are intellectually dis- 
tinguishable ; no given explanation of the death of 
Jesus can claim finality any more than any given 
interpretation of His Person. But just as we may 
say that Christ is not preached unless the Person 
of Christ is presented in its absolute significance 
for religion, as the one Person through whom the 
knowledge of the Father is mediated to men, so 
we may say further that Christ is not preached in 
the sense which answers to His own consciousness 
of what He was doing, unless it is made clear and 
central that His mediation necessitated and there- 
fore cost His death. In the simplest words, it is 
necessary to say, in preaching Christ, not only that 
He is povoyeryjs and Mediator, but that He died for 
men. It was not for Him to insist on this as a 
doctrine ; it was for the Church to apprehend it as 
a fact, and to put it into doxologies (Rev 1° 5°); 
but. in doing so, it could go back to unmistakable 
words of Jesus Himself, and to the sacrament which 
speaks for Him more impressively than any words. 

7. Jesus’ consciousness of Himself, which, how- 
ever hard it may be for us to apprehend it, has 
certainly the character just_described—in other 
words, 1s a consciousness of His absolute and in- 
comparable significance for all the relations of God 
and man—must lie at the heart of all preaching of 
which He is the object. He had this significance 
while He moved among men on the earth, and it 
was declared and made unmistakable to His dis- 
ciples when He rose from the dead. It is on Jesus’ 
consciousness of Himself, therefore, including His 
consciousness of His vocation, and on His exalta- 
tion to God’s right hand, that the preaching of 
Christ rests. As has already been remarked (see 
§ 3), the writer of this article assumes that in the 
Synoptic Gospels we have a representation given 
HY the consciousness of Jesus, on the truth of which 
we can quite securely proceed. No doubt this has 
been questioned, most recently and radically by 
Wellhausen. The Gospels (to put it concisely) 
were written by Christians, and Jesus was not a 
Christian. They contain the gospel, that is, the 
Christian religion; but He knew nothing about 
the gospel, although it is put into His lips. He 
was a Jew. He preached no new faith. He taught 
men to do the will of God, which like all Jews He 
found in the Law and the other sacred books. The 
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only difference was that He knew a better way of 
doing the will of God than that which the scribes 
of His day enforced on the people, and that He 
called men to leave their traditions and learn of 
Him. Wellhausen not only removes from the 
mind of Christ in this way everything that in 
Christian preaching has ever been known as 
gospel, everything that could by any possibility 
be regarded as contributing to Christology and 
Soteriology, but the great mass of what up till 
now has been regarded by criticism as the best 
attested part of the Evangelic record, the words of 
vesus common to Matthew and Luke. Most of 
the parables, too, are sacrificed. Even the few 
in Mark are not all genuine, and Wellhausen 
feels free to pass severe strictures alike on those 
of Matthew and of Luke. All that need be 
said of this is, that if Jesus had been no more 
than Wellhausen represents Him to be, then it 
is inconceivable that either the Gospels or the 
gospel could ever have been generated from any 
impulse He could impart to human minds. As 
Jilicher puts it (Theol. Literaturztg. 1905, No. 23), 
the primitive Church is thus made to appear 
richer, greater, and freer than its Head: in 
Jerusalem it surpasses Him by producing the 
marvellous Evangelic history, in St. Paul it sur- 
passes Him by producing a new imposing theory 
of redemption. The historian looks in vain for 
anything analogous to this elsewhere. We do not 
understand how it could be done. We do not 
understand how the Church so suddenly lost the 
power of doing it. We do not understand how a 
man like St. Paul, we may say how men like those 
who wrote all the NT books except the Gospels, 
should have been so incapable of writing a page 
which reminds us of them. Although it is true to 
say that truth guarantees only itself, not its author, 
the truths exhibited by the Evangelists have a way 
of coalescing into a sum of truth which is iden- 
tical with Jesus. As Deissmann has expressed it,* 
they are not separate pearls threaded on a string, 
but flashes of the same diamond. Separately they 
guarantee themselves, but collectively they are a 
spiritual evidence to the historical reality of the 
great Person to whom the gospel owes its being, 
and to whom all preaching is a testimony. There 
is a kind of criticism which tacitly assumes that it 
is a mistake to believe in Christ as those who first 
preached Him believed; He was a Person who 
appeared in history, and therefore cannot have the 
absolute significance which must attach to the 
object of religious faith, and which does attach to 
Jesus throughout the NT. Such criticism makes 
it its business to reduce this figure to a true scale 
—which means to make His personality exactly 
like our own, and His consciousness exactly what 
our own may be. Wellhausen illustrates the 
direct application of this criticism to the Gospels ; 
we see how it is brought to bear on the Epistles in 
such a remark as Wernle’s, that a faith in Christ 
like that of St. Paul (which as good as deified its 
object) implies a certain want of faith in the living 
God. The consciousness of God must have decayed 
or lost its vital intensity in the Apostle before he 
could write the Epistle to the Colossians. Such a 
writing, we are almost invited to think, is on the 
way to justify the Jewish sneer: the creed of 
Christians is that there is no God, but that Jesus 
is His Son. In the face of criticism of this type, 
we hold with confidence the trustworthiness of the 
Evangelie representation, and venture to say that 
no NT writer, not even St. Paul or St. John, has 
anything to say of the absolute significance of 
Jesus, in all the relations of God and man, which 
goes beyond Jesus’ consciousness of Himself as 
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the Gospels preserve it. And, further, we venture 
to say that no NT writing, however casual or 
informal, falls short of the testimony which Jesus, 
according to the Evangelists, bears to Himself: 
Everywhere Jesus has the place. which He claims 
for Himself, and Christians are conscious of an 
absolute dependence on Him for their standing 
towards God. To give Him this place is the only 
way to preach Christ. 

8. The earliest specimens of Apostolic preaching 
are the sermons of St. Peter in Acts. Their 
value is universally acknowledged. According to 
Schmiedel (Hncyc. Bibl. i. 48), ‘almost the only ele- 
ment that is historically important (in the early 
chapters of Acts) is the Christology of the speeches 
of Peter. This, however, is important in the 
highest degree. . . . It is hardly possible not to 
believe that this Christology of the speeches of 
Peter must have come from a primitive source.’ 
It starts with the historical person as such: ‘Jesus 
of Nazareth, a man approved of God to you by 
miracles and portents and signs which God wrought 
through him, as you yourselves know’ (Ac 2”). 
This approbation of Jesus by His wonderful works 
might seem confuted by His death, but to this 
the Apostle has a twofold answer. On the one 
hand, the death itself was Divinely necessary ; He 
was delivered up by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, evidence of which was 
found in the Scriptures (Ac 2”, ef. 1 Co 154). On 
the other hand, it was annulled by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus and His exaltation to God’s right 
hand. It was this that made Him both Lord 
and Christ, and in this character He determined 
for the Apostles and for all men their whole 
relation to God. To Him they owed already the 
gift of the Holy Ghost ; and, as St. Peter explicitly 
states elsewhere (Ac 111° 1” 15*), to receive the Holy 
Ghost is to be religiously complete. To His 
coming they looked for times of refreshing, indeed 
for the ‘times of the restoration of all things, 
whereof God spake by the mouth of his holy 
prophets that have been from of old’ (32). Ail 
prophecy, to put it otherwise, is conceived as 
Messianic ; all the hopes which God has inspired 
are hopes to be fulfilled through Christ. He is 
Prince of life (315), Lord of all (10°*), ordained of 
God as Judge of living and dead (10”). Those 
who repent, believe, and are baptized in His name 
receive remission of sins and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost (2° 10*). All these expressions imply that 
from the very beginning Jesus had for His disciples 
that absolute significance which we have seen be- 
longed to His own consciousness of Himself; but 
in addition to this, it is put with singular force in 
a passage which expresses nothing else: ‘There is 
not salvation in any other: for there is no other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved’ (4%). It may be possible to strip 
from the gospel of St. Peter, without detriment 
to its essence, some of that vesture of eschatologi- 
cal Messianism which it necessarily wore at the 
time ; but it is not possible that religion should be 
to us what it was to him,—it is not possible, in the 
original sense of the words, to preach Christ— 
unless we give to Christ that same significance in 
all the relations of God and man which He has in 
St. Peter’s preaching. It is not too much to say 
that side by side with his frank recognition of 
Jesus as a man (2”), whose career in history he 
could himself look back upon, St. Peter regarded 
Jesus in His exaltation as forming with God His 
Father one Divine causality at work for the salva- 
tion of men. It was only in virtue of so regarding 
Him that he could preach Him as he did, and 
essentially similar convictions are still necessar 
if preaching is to be called preaching Christ. It 
is not necessary to argue that the Christology of the 
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First Epistle of Peter is on a level with this. In 
many respects it is more explicit. There has been 
more reflexion on the absolute significance of Jesus 
in religion, on His relation to the OT, on the 
power of His resurrection, on the virtue of His 
Passion as connected with redemption from sin, 
and on the example set in His life and death. 
But two passages may be briefly referred to as 
going to the root of the matter. The first is 1, 
where Christians are described as ‘ you who through 
him [Jesus] are believers in God.’ It is to Him 
that Christian faith owes its peculiar qualities and 
virtues: men may be theists apart from Him, but 
to have specifically Christian faith in God we must 
be His debtors. The other is the longer passage, 
so much discussed, 3!84§, Whatever else this 
passage reveals, it reveals the writer’s conviction 
that for the dead as well as the living there is no 
hope of salvation but Christ. Not only in this 
world, but in all worlds, whatever is called redemp- 
tion owes its being to Him. All spiritual beings, 
angels, principalities, and powers, are subject to 
Him. The Christian is a person who is in Him 
(54), and accordingly by Him everything in the 
Christian life is determined. To give Christ this 
place in our spiritual world, though a different 
mode of conceiving the world of the spirit may 
modify the intellectual form in which we do so, is 
indispensable to preaching Christ. Apart from His 
holding such a place it is possible only to preach 
about Him, not to make Him the sum of our 
preaching. 

9. To pass from St. Peter to St. Paul is to pass 
from one who had the most vivid personal recollec- 
tions of the Man Christ Jesus to one who had no 
such recollections at all; and it is all the more 
striking to find that both of them preach Christ 
in the same sense; or, perhaps, we should say, 
St. 
Paul’s acquaintance with Christ began when the 
Lord appeared to him on the way to Damascus, 
and for him Jesus is predominantly the Lord of 
Glory (1 Co 28). When he preaches Him it is as 
Lord (2 Co 4°); that is, as exalted at God’s right 
hand. To call Him ‘Lord,’ to acknowledge His 
exaltation, is to make the fundamental Christian 
confession (1 Co 12%, Ro 10°). It is often asserted 
that whatever differences may have existed between 
St. Paui and the Jerusalem Church, there can have 
been no difference of a Christological character ; 
but it is not vital to Christianity that this should 
be so. It is just as plausible to argue from 2 Co 
1° that the Corinthians had heard preachers who 
did not preach Christ precisely as Paul and Silvanus 
and Timothy did; and the argument might be 
supported by reference to 2 Co 5 114. Further, 
the fact that St. Paul has something which he calls 
‘my gospel,’ a conception of Christianity and a 
mode of presenting it which had peculiarities due 
to the peculiarity of his religious experience, might 
be adduced on the same side. And the presumption 
thus raised could not be overturned simply by an 
appeal to 1 Co 15* 4, which would prove only that 
his gospel rested, exactly as did that of the Twelve, 
on the great facts of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus interpreted in the light of Scripture. What 
it is important to see is that, be the variations in 
mode of thought or conception what they may, 
the Apostle ascribes to Jesus that absolute signifi- 
cance for religion which we have already seen 
attach to Him both in His own mind and in the 
preaching of St. Peter. This is the basis and the 
content of preaching Christ. 

It might seem enough to refer to the salutations 
of the Epistles, in which St. Paul wishes the 
Churches grace and peace from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ (Ro 17), or addresses 
them as having their being in God the Father and 
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the Lord Jesus Christ (1Th1'). Here we have the 
Father and Christ confronting men, so to speak, 
on the same plane, co-operating as one Divine 
power for their salvation. When St. Paul preaches 
Christ it is as a Person who has this power and 
importance, and stands in this relation to God and 
men. Or we might refer to what perhaps comes 
closest in form to Jesus’ own mode of expression, 
the passage in 1 Co 158, in which ‘ the Son’ is used 
absolutely, as in Mk 13%. There is a subordina- 
tion of the Son to the Father here, and yet no 
more here than in Mk 13” or in Mt 11?” could we 
conceive of either word in the plural. Or again, 
we might refer to such passages as those in which 
St. Paul contrasts all other persons with Christ. 
‘What is Apollos? what is Paul? Was Paul 
crucified for you? or were you baptized in the 
name of Paul?’ (1 Co 3° 13%). This is entirely in 
the line of the contrast between the many servants 
and the one beloved Son in Mk 12!2, or of the 
sayings of Jesus in Mt 238°, Of course both these 
Evangelic passages have been disputed, but the 
present writer sees no reason to doubt that in 
substance’ both are rightly assigned to Jesus. 
What St. Paul means in the words cited is that 
any other person has only a relative importance 
in Christianity, while Christ’s importance is ab- 
solute. The Church would have missed Paul and 
Apollos, but it would have been there; whereas 
but for Christ it could not have been there at all. 
It existed only ix Him. This is assumed in all 
preaching of which He is the object. His signifi- 
cance for the Church is not in the same line with 
that of Paul and Apollos; it is on the same line 
with that of the Father. No matter what the 
mode in which St. Paul conceives of Christ, he 
always conceives of Him as having 'this incompar- 
able significance, and it is worth while to note the 
ways in which it appears. 

(a) Sometimes they are, so to speak, unstudied : 
the truth is put, and possibly with emphasis, but 
there is no particular reflexion upon it. Thus, in 

her foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Christ Jesus.’ This comes 
very close to Ac 4"* (see above). Again, when we 
read in 2.Co 1” ‘how many soever are the promises 
of God, in him is the yea,’ we are confronted with 
the same truth. There is not a single promise God 
has made, not a single hope with which He has 
inspired human hearts, which is to have any fulfil- 
ment except in Him. The mental attitude is the 
same in Gal 18. The form of St. Paul’s argu- 
ments is sometimes more disconcerting to us in 
Galatians than in any other of his Epistles, yet 
nowhere does he keep closer to the heart of his 
gospel. What these two seemingly intolerant 
verses mean is that Christ is the whole of the 
Christian religion, and that to introduce other 
things side by side with Him, as if they could 
supplement Him, or share in His absolute signifi- 
cance for salvation, is treason to Christ Himself. 
Christ crucified—the whole revelation of God’s 
redeeming love to sinners is there; the sinful soul 
abandoning itself in unreserved faith to this reve- 
lation—the whole of the Christian religion is there. 
Whoever brings into religion anything else than 
Christ and faith, as though anything else could 
conceivably stand on the same plane, is, wittingl 
or unwittingly, the deadly enemy of the gospel. 
Such expressions as these exhibit the absolute 
significance which Christ had for the Apostle in 
the most unquestionable way, but they imply no 
speculative Christology. We may hold them, and 
to preach Christ we must hold them, but we may 
do so without raising any of the theological ques- 
tions which have been raised in connexion with 
them. There is hardly a page of St. Paul’s writ- 
ings which could not be quoted in illustration. : 
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Confining ourselves to the Epp. to the Thess., as 
his earliest letters, and omitting the salutations 
referred to above, we find everywhere the absolute 
dependence of the Christian on Christ,—a kind of 
relation which would be not only inconceivable 
but immoral if any other than Christ were the 
subject of it. Just as men in general are said to 
live and move and have their being in God, Chris- 
tians live and move and have their being ‘in 
Christ.2 What mpace is to bodies, Christ is to 
believing souls: they live in Him, and all the 
functions of their life are determined by Him. 
St. Paul has confidence in the Lord toward the 
Thessalonians (II 3*); he charges and entreats 
them in the Lord Jesus Christ (II 3"); they stand 
in the Lord (1 38); he gives them commandments 
through the Lord Jesus (I 4*); church rulers are 
those who are over them in the Lord (1 5'*); the 
Christian rule of life is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus concerning them (I 518); the Christian de- 
parted are the dead in Christ (1 41°) ; all benediction 
is summed up in the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (I 5%, II 1? 38); Jesus and the Father are 
co-ordinated as the object of prayer (I 3"), and 
rayer is directly addressed to the Lord, i.e. to 
Phust (Fs), ur Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom we are to obtain salvation at the great day, 
is He who died for us, that whether we wake or 
sleep we should live together with Him (I 5”). It 
is as though all that God does for us were done 
in and through Him; so that He confronts us as 
Saviour in Divine glory and omnipotence. We 
may trust Him as God is trusted, live in Him as 
we live in God, appeal to Him to save us as only 
God can save ; ao it is only as we do so that we 
have in Him a Person whom we can preach. Such 
a Person we can have, as the passages cited show, 
without raising any of the questions with which 
St. Paul himself subsequently wrestled. But the 
right way to express all this—which does not first 
appear in Colossians, but is of the essence of 
Christianity from the beginning—is not to say 
with Wernle that the consciousness of God has 
been weakened, but that the idea of God has been 
Christianized: the Father is known in the Son, 
and is known as working through Him to the 
end of our salvation. And this, it need hardly be 
repeated, is identical in religious import with what 
we have found in the mind of Christ Himself. 

(6) Sometimes, however, the Apostle presents us 
with more speculative conceptions of Christ. He 
is not simply a Person who has appeared in history, 
and has been exalted in Divine power and glory. 
He is what may be called a universal Person, a 
typical or representative Person, who has for the 
new humanity the same kind of significance as 
Adam had for the old. Adam was the head of the 
one, Christ is the head of the other. As in Adam 
all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive. The 
acts of Christ have a representative or universal 
character: the death that He died for all has 
somehow the significance which the death of all 
would itself have; in His resurrection we see the 
first-fruits of « new race which shall wear the 
image of the heavenly. Broadly speaking, this 
way of conceiving Christ, in which the individual 
historical Person is elevated or expanded into a 
universal or representative Person, pervades the 
Epp. to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians 
‘see esp. Ro 5”, 1 Co 157), As these Epp. are 
central in St. Paul’s writings, there is a certain 
justification for laying this conception of Christ— 
the second Adam—at the basis of a Pauline Christ- 
ology (as was done by Somerville in his S¢. Paal’s 
Conception of Christ). It is the conception which 
lends itself most readily to ‘mystical’ interpreta- 
tions of Christ’s work and of Christian experience. 
To bear the Christian name we must ‘identify 
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ourselves’ with all the experiences of the Second 
Adam, But though it is eminently characteristic 
of St. Paul, it is neither his first nor his last way 
of representing the absolute significance of Christ. 
It belongs to the controversial period in which 
everything Christian was defined by contrast. 
What St. Paul wanted to annihilate was legalism, 
the influence of the statutory in religion ; and he 
argues that the really important categories in the 
religious history of humanity, those of universal 
and abiding significance, are not law, but sin and 
grace. The great figures in the history are not 
Moses, but Adam and Christ. He works out the 
parallel or rather the contrast between them with 
enthusiasm ; but when we realize what he is doing, 
we feel that this is only one way of giving Christ 
His peculiar place. It is, however, a way which 
will maintain itself as long as the antithesis of sin 
and grace determines the religious life ; and as this 
is a limit beyond which we cannot see, it seems 
involved in any adequate preaching of Christ that 
He should be preached in this universal character 
as the head of a new humanity. 

(c) In his later Epp., St. Paul preaches Christ in 
what seems a more wonderful light. Christ is pre- 
sented to us not merely as a historical, or as a uni- 
versal, but also as an eternal or Divine Person. 
That which is manifested to the world in Him does 
not originate with its manifestation. The ex- 
planation of it is not to be sought merely in the 
history of Israel (as though Jesus were no more 
than a national Messiah), nor even in the history 
of humanity (as though He were no more than the 
restorer of the ruin which began with Adam): it is 
to be sought in the eternal being of God. When 
St. Paul came in contact with Jesus, he came in 
contact with what he felt instinctively was the ulti- 
mate reality in the universe. Here, he could not 
but be conscious, is the Alpha and the Omega, the 
beginning and the end, all that is meant—all that 
has ever been meant—by ‘God.’ Here is ‘all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily’ (Col 1!® 2%); here 
is the revelation of what God essentially and 
eternally is, and here therefore is that by which 
all our thinking must be ruled. Christ belongs to, 
or is involved in, because He is the manifestation 
of, the eternal being and nature of God. How far 
does this carry us when we try to think it out? 
Possibly not further, in some respects, than we 
have come already. Christ, it may be said, is 
represented as an eternal Person when He is 


spoken of as final Judge of all (Ac 10%, 2 Co 5") ; 


that is eternity as apprehended in conscience. 
Again, He is represented as an eternal Person 
when we speak of Him as final Heir or Lord of 
all things (He 1°, Mt 28'*); that is eternity as 
apprehended in wmagination. But in Col. it is not 
through the conscience or the imagination, but 
through a more speculative faculty, that St. Paul 
interprets his conception of the eternal being of 
Christ. If Christ really has the absolute signi- 
ficance which all Christian experience implies, —for 
in all such experience we meet with God in Him,— 
then all things must be defined by relation to 
Christ ; the universe must be reconstituted with 
Him as its principle, its centre of unity, its goal. 
Nature must be conceived as an order of things 
brought into being with a view to His Kingdom, 
and this implies that He was present in the consti- 
tution of nature. To say that He was ideally but 
not actually present,—present only in the mind of 
God as the intended consummation of the process, 
—would have been to St. Paul to introduce a dis- 
tinction which we have no means of applying where 
God is concerned. The true doctrine of Christ— 
this is what St. Paul teaches in Colossians—in- 
volves a doctrine of the universe. The doctrine of 
the universe is put only negatively, or so as to 
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exclude error, when we say that God created all 
things out of nothing ; such a formula teaches only 
the absolute dependence of nature on God. But 
it is put positively, or so as to convey the truth in 
which the world is interested, when we say that 
all things were created in Christ. St. Paul’s con- 
viction of this truth is based (he believes) on ex- 
perience: in his consciousness as a Christian man 
he is assured that in Christ he has touched the last 
reality in the universe, the ens realissimum, the 
truth through which all other truths are to be 
defined and understood. In other words, a true 
apprehension of the absolute significance of Christ 
involves a specifically Christian conception of the 
universe. The Christian religion is not true to 
Christ (as St. Paul understood His significance) 
unless it has the courage to conceive a Christian 
metaphysic, or, in simpler words, to Christianize 
all its thoughts of God and the world. Put in this 
form, we can see that in the last resort it is still 
necessary to share the Apostle’s convictions at this 
point if we mean to preach Christ. For if there is 
any region of reality which does not depend for its 
meaning and value on its relation to Him,—if the 
truth with which we come in contact in Him is not 
the ultimate truth of God, the master light of all 
our seeing,—then His importance is only relative, 
and He has no abiding place in religion which 
requires that He should be preached at all. But 
in reality He isa Person so great that all nature 
and history and religion have to be interpreted 
‘through Him. All we call being, and all we 
call redemption, need Him to explain them. The 
love revealed in Him is the key to all mysteries. 
The categories we use to make His redemption 
intelligible are the only categories by which we 
can completely understand anything. Once Christ’s 
absolute significance has become clear to us,—and, 
as already said, it is involved in every Christian 
experience,—we discover that our task, if we would 
understanu the system of things in which we live, 
is not to find natural law in the spiritual world, 
but rather to find spiritual law—indeed, specifically 
Christian law—in the natural world. So far as we 
do so we are providing scientific attestation for the 
conception of Christ as a Divine and eternal Person. 

10. The Epistle to the Hebrews and the Fourth 
Gospel, it need hardly be added, share in this con- 
ception of Christ. In neither is it allowed to in- 
fringe on the truth of His human nature while He 
lived on earth: indeed, of all the NT writings, 
these two in various ways make most use of 
Christ’s humanity for religious and moral ends. 
But as the subject of this article is not Christ- 
ology, it is not necessary to go into details. The 
prologue to the Fourth Gospel has precisely the 
same Christian experience behind it as the first 
chapter of Col., and the same experience, when 
taken seriously, will always inspire the mind to 
think along the same lines. The conception of the 
Logos, as has often been remarked, is not carried 
by the writer beyond the prologue: it may in 
reality affect the Evangelist’s way of representing 
certain things, but it is not formally embodied in 
the Gospel. It was a conception widely current in 
the writer’s time, whatever its sources, and he 
used it to introduce Jesus in circles which natur- 
ally thought in such terms. It does not follow 
that to introduce or to explain Christ among men 
who think in other categories, the preacher is still 
bound to make use of this one. ‘There is only one 
thing,’ says Dr. Sanday (Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel, 198) ‘that he [the Evangelist] seeks. He 
wants a formula to express the cosmical signifi- 
eance of the person of Christ.’ That in which we 
must agree with him if we in turn would preach 
Christ, is his conviction of this significance, not 
the formula in which it suited him at the close of 
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the first century to express it. That like Paul he 
had such a conviction, based on experience, there 
is no doubt. The Son of God was not to St. John 
a lay figure to be draped in the borrowed robes 
either of Messianic dogmatic or of Alexandrian 
philosophy. He was a Being so great, and had left 
on the soul of His witness an impression so deep, 
that the latter felt it could be satisfied by nothing 
but a reconstitution of his universe in which this 
wonderful Person was put at the heart of every- 
thing—creation, providence, revelation, and_ re- 
demption being all referred to Him. In St. John 
as in St. Paul the absolute significance of Christ in 
the relations of God and man, which is the imme- 
diate certainty of Christian experience, stamps 
Him as a Divine and eternal Person, by relation 
to whom the world and all that is in it must be 
described anew. We may say if we will that he 
uses the Logos as a formula to describe the cos- 
mical significance of Christ, but that is perhaps 
less than the truth. He uses it rather to suggest 
that truth, as truth is in Jesus, is the deepest truth 
of all, and the most comprehensive, and that under 
its inspiration and guidance we must Christianize 
all our conceptions of God, nature, and history. 
He who is not in sympathy with this conviction 
will not find it easy to preach Christ in any sense 
in which the NT will support him. 

41. If, however, we are in sympathy with this 
conviction, it may fairly be argued that we can 
preach Christ without raising any further ques- 
tions. We must find the absolute significance of 
Jesus in the area within which Jesus presented 
Himself to men, ‘beginning from the baptism of 
John until the day when he was taken up’ (Ac 
1). This was the basis on which the gospel was 
launched into history, faith evoked, and the Church 
founded. This was the gospel of the original 
Apostolic testimony, and it is within its limits 
that the power of Christ must be felt. Once we 
do recognize this power, and its incomparable and 
unique significance, we are prepared to let our 
minds go further, and to appreciate at its true 
value what the Apostles and Evangelists tell us of 
such things as the pre-existence of Christ and the 
condescension of His entrance into the world. But 
these can never be the first things in preaching 
Christ. To put them first is really to put stumbling- 
blocks in the way of faith. Faith is evoked by 
seeing Jesus and hearing Him, and we see and hear 
Him only within the range indicated’above. It is 
only faith, too, that preaches; preaching is faith’s 
testimony to Christ. Hence, although faith must 
amount to a conviction of Christ’s absolute signi- 
ficance, it must find the basis of this conviction in 
the historical Saviour, and it is only by appeal to 
the historical Saviour that it can reproduce itself 
in others. Accordingly it may exist and may 
render effective testimony to Christ without rais- 
ing questions that carry us beyond this area. How 
we are to think of the superhistorical relation to 
God of the Person whose absolute significance we 
recognize in history, how we are to think of what 
is usually called His pre-existence, and of the 
marvel of His entrance into the world of nature and 
of history: these are questions which faith’s con- 
viction as to Christ’s significance will dispose us to 
face in a certain spirit rather than another, but 
they are not questions on which the existence of 
the gospel, or the possibility of faith, or of preach- 
ing Christ, is dependent. ith such faculties as 
we have, and especially such an inability to make 
clear to ourselves what we mean by the relation of 
the temporal to the eternal,—a relation which is 
involved in all such questions,—it may even be 
that we recognize our inability to grasp truth 
about them in forms for which we can challenge 
the assent of others. We can be certain from 
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Christ’s life that His very presence in the world is 
the assurance of an extraordinary condescension 
and grace in God, even if we are baffled in trying 
to think out all that is involved either in His 
coming forth from the Father or in His entrance 
into humanity. But if on the basis of an experi- 
ence evoked by the Apostolic testimony we can 
call Him Lord and Saviour, recognizing in Him 
the only-begotten Son through whom alone we are 
brought to the Father, then we can preach Him, 
be our ignorance otherwise as deep as it may be. 
42. It might have seemed natural, in the discus- 
sion of such a question, to refer more ditectly to 
the various criteria of Christianity which the NT 
itself suggests, e.g. Ro 10°, 1 Jn 4**. But the last of 
these two passages only emphasizes the historical 
character of Christianity, the truth of our Lord’s 
manhood, and the first the exaltation of Jesus: 
and to both of these justice has been done. The 
combination of the two is indeed required in 
reaching Christ, and it is all that is required. 
he reality of Jesus’ life on earth as He Himself 
was conscious of it, the life of One uniquely related 
to God, and present in our world to make us all 
His debtors for revelation and redemption; and 
the exaltation of such a One to the right hand of 
God: it is on this that preaching Christ depends. 
Into this we can put all the convictions by which 
the NT writers were inspired, and all that we 
know of the words and deeds of Jesus ; and while 
we share at the heart the faith of Apostles and 
Evangelists, we do not feel bound by all the forms 
in which they cast their thoughts. The faith 
which stimulated intelligence so wonderfully in 
them will have the same effect on all Christians, 
and they will not disown ay who call Jesus Lord, 
and give Him the name which is above every name. 
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PREDICTION.—See PROPHET. 


PRE-EMINENCE (oF CuristT).—The expression 
is St. Paul’s. We shall take the passage in which 
it occurs as our starting-point, and work from that. 

I. St. Paul’s conception.—1. The statement of 
it.—The locus classicus is Col 13-2, In that and its 
context St. Paul represents Christ as Head of both 
creations, the natural and the spiritual, the Cosmos 
and the Church. Of the former He is Creator, 
Upholder, and End. Its ground of existence is in 
Him (év air) ; He is before it and over it, even its 
highest intelligences (pd rdyrwv), and shapes it to 
His purpose (els a’rév). Of the second He is apy7, 
at once Source and First; Redeemer, Reconciler, 
Saviour (v.2); Fountain of Life (34); Treasury 
of Wisdom (2%); Hope of Glory (1°7); All in All 
(34), He is sole Mediator in both (1'%-”°), through 
whom all streams of creative, providential, redeem- 
ing light and power go forth, and in whom all lines 
of creaturely approach to God converge. Of both, 
therefore, He is rightful Lord, as is implied in 
mowréroxos (1-18; see Lightfoot, in loc.), Bacielav 
tod viod (1*8), and év deéig rot Aeod Kabspevos (3!),—a 
phrase that everywhere carries with it (a) subordi- 
nation to the Father, (6) rule over all else. In 
both He is pre-eminent (178). And this, not for an 
arbitrary reason, but because of what He is, whic 
explains both the place He occupies and the work 
He has done. For He is God’s Son in a unique 
sense (1° 18_the phrase ‘the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ in the former being common in St. 
Paul and other NT writers) ; He is the image—the 
visible Revealer—of the invisible God (1'°) ; and in 
Him dwells permanently in a bodily manifestation 
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the fulness of the Deity (1! 2°), ze. ‘the totality 
of the Divine attributes and powers’ (Lightfoot). 
His eternal Divinity shines out in éo7w (1), while 
yévnrat (v.'*) reflects the humanity which He has 
assumed and glorified. 


Similar teaching is found in the other Epistles of the same 
group. In Ephesians the tv «id of Colossians becomes the 
dominant note. Christ is Head, Husband, and Saviour of the 
Church (415525), All blessing is in Him (13); all things are 
summed up in Him (11°). In Him all, both Jew and Gentile, 
are built up a holy temple, Himself the Chief Corner-stone 
(220-22), He is the Supreme Revealer of God’s grace (27) and 
wisdom (310), the one Lord (46 67-10) seated at God’s right hand 
and exalted above every other present or future power (120-22), 
Here, again, it is because of what He is—the Son of God (13 418) 
—that He brings us to perfection, and that all these facts can 
be true of Him. In Philippians He is all-subduing Saviour 
(320.21); through Him come righteousness (111), peace (47), joy 
(44), strength (413). In Him we glory (33); compared with Him 
all else is as refuse (38); He is our life’s mainspring (12!) and 
highest goal (314). Essentially God, He laid aside the mani- 
fested glory of Deity, and assumed humanity with its sinless 
manifestations and deepest sufferings. Therefore God exalted 
Him, so that at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow and 
every tongue confess Him Lord (26-11), It is probable that the 
title ‘Lord,’ when used of Jesus by St. Paul, carries with it 
always (as, indeed, it does in the rest of the NT) the fulness of 
meaning which it has here. The letter to Philemon is saturated 
with the conception expressed by the phrase ‘in Christ,’ which 
indeed forms the basis and strength of St. Paul’s appeal. 

According to this group of letters, Christ is pre-eminent 
primarily because of His Divine dignity, and secondarily because 
of His work in nature and in grace—as Creator, Mediator, 
Saviour, Lord. In St. Paul’s mind these ideas are bound up 
inseparably with Him, and the probability is that he meant to 
express them in the full title—the Lord Jesus Christ—which he 
so frequently employs. 


2. Genesis of this conception.—(1) It must be prior 
to all St. Paul’s Epistles, for it is clearly present 
in all of them. To take the second group first. 
In 1 Corinthians Christ is God’s power and wisdom 
(174: 8°), the only Foundation (3"), the true Passover 
(57), our perfect Example (111), and the Second 
Adam, who gives life to all in Him (15%). The 
Church is His body (12”), of which, though not 
expressly stated, Christ must be the Head (cf. 11°), 
Especially worthy of note are 8° (where He holds 
the same place in both creations as in Col.) and 15?7 
(which tallies with Eph 1°°*? and Ph 2"). In 2Cor, 
(5'8-21) we have language substantially the same as 
Col 1%? ; 4*6 answers to Col 1°; 8° implies pre- 
existence (cf. 1 Co 104); 4° and 10° claim for Him 
unreserved obedience. In both these letters He is 
God’s Son (I 1° 15%, II 11®). There is no need to 
quote specific passages in Gal. and Rom. represent- 
ing Him as the only Saviour, for they are full of 
that thought. His universal Lordship is declared 
in Ro 9° and 14°; His Sonship in Gal 1'6 2° 4*6 and 
Ro 14 51° 8% ® ; His Deity implicitly in Gal 1} 0-!2 (in 
the contrast between Him and man), and express] 
in Ro 9°. Even in Thessalonians we have the fol- 
lowing: Deliverer (I 1, II 3?) and Saviour (I 5% ?°) ; 
Victor over evil in its mightiest manifestations, and 
Judge (I 5%, IT 17-9 2®12) ; God’s Son (I 1), and 
associated with God in salutation and prayer (I 1, 
II 1% and 13"). This linking of Christ and the 
Father in salutation, and the ascribing to Him 
what is ascribed to God, are regular features of St. 
Paul’s writings. It should further be noted that 
in practically all these letters the comprehensive 
title—Lord Jesus Christ—is applied to Him, and 
that frequently the strongest statements are made 
incidentally in such a way as to indicate that they 
belong to the common Christian conviction. 

(2) St. Luke’s account of St. Paul’s preaching 
harmonizes with this. Ac 16-28 is, roughly speak- 
ing, contemporaneous with the first three groups of 
St. Paul’s letters. In these chapters Jesus is repre- 
sented as Saviour and Lord, and, as such, worthy 
of our utmost devotion (16%! 207)-*4 35 9618) ; as the 
Christ, the burden and goal of prophecy and the 
Hope of Israel (17% 18° 24" 268 7. 22 28%. 23) ; as Judge 
of the world (178), and even as God (2078 text of SB). 
The book closes by summarizing the subject-matter 
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of St. Paul’s preaching as the Kingdom of God and 
the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ, where 
the full title is significantly given, as it is by St. 
Peter in his summary of the creed-content of the 
faith of Cornelius and his friends (117). Working 
backward, we have in ch. 13 an extended report 
of St. Paul’s address at Pisidian Antioch, which 
stands as representative of his teaching, at least 
during the First Missionary Journey. Certainly 
it must represent the view of Barnabas also ; and 
its striking resemblance to St. Peter's Pentecost 
address is also noteworthy. In it Jesus is the Son 
of David, predicted by the prophets, and surely, 
therefore, Messiah (v.”); God’s holy and incor- 
ruptible One (v.*); God’s Son (v.*); the Saviour 
(v.*4), through whom alone are remission of sins 
and justification (v.*8*), who is the channel of grace 
(v.48), the source of eternal life (v.*°), the light of 
the world (v *, cf. Eph 5°14 Ph 2"), In 14% He 
is called Lord in a way which implies that the 
thought of His lordship was inseparable from faith. 


The conception of Christ’s Sonship here may seem to be quite 
different from that commonly found in the Epistles. But a 
comparison with Ro 14 may show that the two at root agree. 
Both here and in Romans the Resurrection is due to His 
holiness (Ac 135), In Rom., further, the holiness is due to His 
sonship, of which the Resurrection is God’s formal declaration, 
or (as Meyer) into which the Resurrection instates Him. May 
this not be the idea here also? Linguistic usage permits ; for 
the priest was said ‘to cleanse’ the leper when he officially 
pronounced him ‘clean’; so may it not be that the thought in 
v.33 is that in the Resurrection God formally declared Jesus to 
be His begotten Son? On the other hand, the occurrence of the 
term ‘ justified’ (v.39) shows how precarious a procedure it is 
to assert development of doctrine according to the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of a particular expression in brief letters 
addressed to different local conditions. The word here shows 
that St. Paul’s doctrine of justification was not born just at the 
time of writing to the Galatians, even though it is not formally 
stated in the Thessalonian or Corinthian letters. The three 
accounts of St. Paul’s conversion in Acts (922: 26) show how the 
details of an event may be varyingly presented according to the 
character of those addressed and the purpose of the speaker. 


(3) To find the genesis of St. Paul’s view of 
Christ, we must go back to his conversion. There 
his conviction, at least as to the Person and pre- 
eminence of Christ, seems to have been settled. 
For (a) the light that shone about him, brighter 
than the Syrian noon-day sun (cf. Rev 145), was a 
light out of heaven. To him, as a well-instructed 
Jew, that was the Glory of God’s revealed pre- 
sence. Would it not be natural for Saul, with his 
great conscientiousness, zeal for God, and hope of 
attaining to the promise made to the fathers (Ac 
26’), to conclude immediately that the Lord had 
again visited His people, and that the august 
Person who appeared to him was none other than 
Jehovah Himself (cf. Is 6 and 1 Co 91)? If so, we 
can understand the pre-eminent place that Person 
for ever after held in his thought. The words of 
rebuke and heaven-laden pity naturally stun and 
bewilder him, and lead to the strange mingling of 
surprise and faith that breaks out in his question, 
“Who art thou, Lord?’ The definite answer, ‘I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest,’ however it may 
have wrenched his soul, compelled his conversion. 
He surrendered unreservedly, and henceforth Jesus 
is his unchallenged and peerless Lord. Would 
such an unqualified surrender be justifiable had 
he not identified Jesus with the Jehovah of his 
pct history? Does any other view as fully 
explain all the facts?* (6) Unquestionably Saul 
was at once committed to the acceptance of Jesus 
as He was preached by those whom he was per- 


* A sample fact would be the use of the word Képios, which in 
LXX is used to translate Jehovah, in the Gospels ‘usually 
designates God, and in the Epistles, especially St. Paul’s, most 
frequently Christ’ (Winer; cf. Cremer, and Somerville, St. 
Paul's Conception of Christ, p. 295 ; and esp. Knowling, Witness 
of the Epistles, 261 ff.). The view here taken obviates Cremer’s 
difficulty. For it would then be natural to use Oss of the 
invisible God (as in Jn 118), and Kips of God manifesting 
Himself as Jehovah in OT or as Christ in NT. 
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secuting. For he must have been quite familiar 
with the claims made on behalf of Jesus by the 
Apostles and their associates. That Jesus was the 
Messiah, for example, he must have heard again 
and again. And what they declared Him to be, 
Jesus here plainly endorses. These two facts 
touching Christ’s Person as Divine and His office 
as Messiah, Saul probably apprehended in the order 
here given. The record of his early preaching 
seems to follow the same order. . For there he is 
represented as first preaching that Jesus is the 
Son of God, and later proving that Jesus is the 
Messiah (Ac 97°-??), 

Doubtless he experienced some intellectual be- 
wilderment. It was one thing to feel that the 
Mighty One who had appeared to him was Jehovah, 
and another to understand how the Man Jesus of 
Nazareth could be verily God. It might seem to 
strike at Jewish monotheism, and yet the two 
facts are before him. His mind must find some 
solution. Possibly it flashed upon him that God 
was essentially invisible (hinted at in Ex 3317-8 ; 
ef. Col 4, 1 Ti 1"7 615), and that therefore Jehovah, 
the august Person who was wont to appear to men 
and had now appeared to him, did not exhaust the 
mystery of God. Possibly he remembered that 
in the OT the closest relation to God was ex- 
pressed by ‘sonship’ (2 S 74, Hos 111). Perhaps 
he had heard from Christians utterances which 
suggested distinctions of Persons in the Godhead. 
For certainly the language both of St. John and of 
the Synoptists implies them, and in the baptismal 
formula mention would be made regularly of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. It is quite possible 
that in the light of his new experience some or all 
of these may have led him to the assertion that 
Jesus is the Son of God as the first declaration of 
his faith. But Gal 1° may mean that some special 
access of revealing light was given him. In 
either case, the probability is that when he pro- 
claimed Jesus to be the Son of God he did so in a 
sense transcending the ethical, equalling in signi- 
ficance its use on the lips of Jesus, and in full 
harmony with the Trinitarian conception. Jesus is 
God, Jesus is also Son. Certainly, if the meaning 
of the expression was specially revealed to him, 
the term chosen by St. Luke (éxjpuccer, 9”) becomes 
peculiarly appropriate, as representing not so much 
something which he had laboriously reasoned out, 
as something which he received by so direct a 
revelation that he can come forward proclaiming it 
with all the certainty of a commissioned herald. 

II. Conceptions of the Twelve and their asso- 
ciates in the Acts.—Our discussion has brought us 
to the early preaching of the Twelve. Let us see 
more particularly the way they had come. Their 
approach was the opposite of St. Paul’s. The 
began with the Man Jesus of Nazareth, and ad- 
vanced slowly to the higher thought of Him; he, 
as a believer, began with the Divine Lord, and 
swiftly adjusted all else to that. They marched 
from earth to heaven; he came down from heaven 
to earth. The two forms of expression—‘ Jesus 
Christ’ and ‘Christ Jesus’—may represent the 
two lines of experience as well as the two regular 
standpoints of thought to which Lightfoot has 
called attention. 

4. Statements by Peter, Stephen and Philip, and 
James.—St. Peter may be considered as repre- 
senting the Twelve, including St. John, and his 
teaching may be summed up thus: Jesus of Nazareth 
is Lord and Messiah, exalted at God’s right hand 
(235 103°); into His name, 7.e. into allegiance to 
Him, believers are baptized (28 10%, ef. 1 Co 11%); 
He is the Holy and Righteous One, the Suffering 
Servant of God, the only Saviour for men any- 
where under heaven, and so Prince (dpxnyés— 
Author as well as Ruler) of Life (3!4f 4?7-%° 41°) ; the 
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Corner-stone (47); the last and greatest of the 
prophets, who becomes the touchstone of desti.y 
(3); the Judge of living and dead (10¥). In 
St. Stephen’s address several of these notes recur. 
Jesus is Lord (7°); the Righteous One of whom 
the prophets spoke (7°*); the Son of Man who in 
Divine glory stands at the right hand of God (7°), 
the designation being especially appropriate as 
indicating that He did not lay aside His humanity 
when He ascended (cf. Ph 2! the name Jesus); 
while the whole trend of the argument is that as 
Joseph and Moses were God-appointed deliverers, 
so Jesus is the Supreme Deliverer and Saviour 
(vv.914 22. 9.37), St. Philip preaches Him as the 
Messiah and as the Sufiering Servant of Is 53, 
which carries with it the ideas of Saviourship and 
Supremacy (8°! %-%). Of the passages quoted, 
three (2° 4!° 10%) indicate the universality of 
Christ’s pre-eminence, at least so far as men are 
concerned. This involved His being Saviour and 
Lord to Gentiles as well as Jews. That great fact 
of Christ’s personal relationship to all men St. Peter 
seems to have seen clearly : what it involved for 
Judaism he had not yet apprehended,—an illustra- 
tion of the fact that a great central truth may be 
rasped long before it is fully understood in its 
implications. 


Whether St. Peter’s conception of Christ’s pre-eminence went 
beyond the world of men to that of higher intelligences, and the 
universe generally, is not so clear. And yet is it not implied in 
the frequent phrase ‘at the right hand of God’? And might it 
not be understood from the prefatory words to the great Com- 
mission (Mt 2818), which would be still ringing in his ears? 
Further, does not the language employed compel us to see in 
his thought of Christ more than mere manhood? Is this not 
suggested by the use of the word Kzpios in the Pentecost dis- 
course? (See, e.g., vv.25- 34. 36.39, where it is certainly applied 
both to Jehovah and to Jesus). It is a phenomenon that persists 
in the NT. We have noticed it already in connexion with St. 
Paul’s experience. Another phenomenon equally persistent is 
found in vy.17 and 38, where the outpouring of the Spirit is 
ascribed first to God and then to the exalted Christ. This, of 
course, if it stood alone, might be explained on the principle 
that what one does through another he does himself. But it 
does not stand alone. His sinlessness, here repeatedly asserted, 
demands some adequate explanation. To be Judge of the 
world demands knowledge more than human. Similar pheno- 
mena occur in St. Stephen’s address (730-32), where God, the 
Lord, and the Angel appear to be the same One, between whom 
and the people Moses mediated (v.38), 


We notice next the view of St. James, as 
gathered from Ac 15 and his Epistle, which is here 
accepted as of early date. On the understanding 
that the letter of Ac 15%- was drafted by him, 
we have two points worthy of note in that 
chapter. The full title ‘our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
is given (yv.%), and the ‘our’ as well as the 

uotation (vv.1*18) show that St. James saw clearly 
that the sovereignty of Jesus would be accepted 
by the Gentiles, as well as by the Jewish world. 
In his Epistle there is added to the full title the 
pine ‘of glory,’ which ‘certainly attributes to 

esus a superhuman character’ (Stevens, Theol. of 
NT, p. 287), and probably a Divine one (cf. Ac 
7?). In 57 Kupvos is used first of God and then of 
Christ. In 4! the Judge seems to be God; in 5° 
Christ is Judge. Is there any simpler explanation 
of this than that they were regarded as the same 
Person, and identified with the gracious Jehovah 
of the OT? He is probably also the Righteous 
One of 5°, and undoubtedly the Saviour in whom 
saving faith rests Such expressions from a brother 
in the flesh who had lived with Jesus from child- 
hood are surely commandingly striking. The Lord 
of Glory stands forth in the thought of St. James as 
at least the Supreme Lord and only Saviour of men. 

2. Genesis of their conception. — This takes us 
back to the Gospel history, and that to the pro- 
phecies of the OT. (1) Andrew and John were led 
to follow Him through the testimony of John the 
Baptist. Others were doubtless directly or in- 
directly affected by John’s ministry. And John 


links us inevitably to the OT and the prophecies 
that went before concerning the Messiah. With 
these John and most of his hearers, these first 
disciples among them, were familiar. It is not 
necessary to go into the details here (they may be 
found in Drummond, Stanton, Edersheim, West- 
cott, Kirkpatrick, and a recent book by Willis 
J. Beecher, The. Prophets and the Promise). But 
the heart of prophecy is God’s close personal rela- 
tion to man, His loving interest in man and gracious 
purpose for him. Thus there was in it a fact and 
a promise—the fact of God’s kindness and grace, 
the promise of a Divinely- wrought deliverance. 
The former was the vital religious force in Israel’s 
history, the latter its hope. Through unequalled 
suffermg and by the eet of His power the pro- 
mised Deliverer was to crush the adversary, save 
His people, and set up an everlasting Kingdom 
that should fill the whole earth. Language is 
almost exhausted in depicting the greatness of that 
Deliverer and the glory of His reign (e.g. 2 § 2318, 
Ps 72. 89, Ezk 3771, Is 26. 52. 53, Dn 727). Some 
passages identify the Deliverer with Jehovah Him- 
self appearing among men as their Saviour and 
King (e.g. Is 9% and, in its light and that of Mt 
1%, Is 74 and 8°; Is 40*> comp. with Mt 3?||; Is 
452-25 comp. with Ac 4” and Ph 2; Jer. 235-8, 
where Jehovah our Righteousness is the Branch 
and King; Zec 12%, where the pierced one is 
identified with Jehovah; and Mal 3'). 

Whatever may be dark or disputable in these 
Scriptures, the pre-eminence of the Coming One 
is clear. John the Baptist was the last of the 
prophets. In his utterances the earlier are sum- 
marized. Jesus is the ‘Lamb of God’ who bears 
the world’s sin, and ‘the Son of God’ as possessing 
permanently and without measure the Spirit of 
God (Jn 1*-*4, ef. the Evangelist’s elaboration in 
3*4f-), He is executor of God’s wrath as well as of 
His grace, baptizing in fire as well as in the Holy 
Spirit (Mt 31-2); He is the Bridegroom, even as 
Jehovah was Husband to His people (Jn 3”). In 
His presence John feels his own inferiority and 
confesses it. He is not fit to loose His sandal- 
strap. At best he is His herald and friend (Mt 
31-14, Jn 1% 3%). John ean tell them to repent, and 
can baptize them in water as a symbolic declaration 
of repentance ; but only this greater One can deal 
with them in the realm of reality and baptize in 
the Spirit (Mt 3" || Jn 176%). In the light of 
Christ’s tribute to John’s greatness (Mt 117), 
what a testimony John’s utterances form to the 
pre-eminent greatness of Christ. It was the be- 
ginning of the disciples’ faith. 

(2) John’s testimony was confirmed to them and 
strengthened by Christ’s own personality, words, 
and deeds. His personality captivated and mas- 
tered them. The hallowed influence of the first 
day’s fellowship (Jn 1%), issuing in strengthened 
faith and open confession, is a sample of what was 
continuously at work thereafter. The calm and 
confidence, serenity and majesty of His demeanour ; 
His absolute rectitude and sinlessness ; His artless 
yet reverent familiarity with God and absolute 
devotion to His will; His exquisite tenderness, 
quick sympathy, abounding compassion, and un- 
wearying beneficence, filled them with wonder, 
awe, admiration, and affection, and steadily ripened 
their faith. His words were clothed with unpar- 
alleled authority, and were full of wisdom and 
grace. In this setting His deeds of might and 
mercy accredited Him as from God, and attested 
His Lordship over nature as well as His Saviourship 
to men (see Mk 17 441, Lk 4” e¢ aJ.). 

To all this experience, and interpreting it, were 
added His own imperial claims, most fully pre- 
sented in the Fourth Gospel (see art. CLAIMS OF 
CHRIST). 
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(3) To the testimony of John and that of His 
own character and claims was added the testimony 
of His enemies, both men and demons (Jn 7, 19°, 
Mk 1% 31), of angels (Mt 28°), and of the Father 
Himself (Mt 3" and Lk 9%). The last passage is 
especially strong, because intended to rebuke the 
thought of putting Moses and Elijah on the same 
level with Him. 

The effect of this growing body of testimony is 
seen in the confessions made from time to time.’ The 
early ones in Jn. needed deepening. The disciples 
had misconceptions, the removal of which might 
stagger their faith. They had as yet but poor 
knowledge of their own sinfulness; while of the 
path of suffering Jesus must take to His glory they 
knew nothing. The new consciousness of sin which 
came to St. Peter as he beheld the miraculous 
draught of fishes (Lk 58), and the deeper sense of 
it that came with his denial (Mt 26”), are waymarks 
of progress on the one side ; the testing times in the 
Capernaum synagogue, when not only most of the 
multitude but even professed disciples forsook Him 
(Jn 6-7), and at Ceesarea Philippi, whither He 
had gone from the growing hostility in Judea 
and Galilee, mark their progress on the other. It 
is for this reason that that confession of His Messiah- 
ship is treated as so important (Mt 16%); their 
faith in Him holds when others desert. Immedi- 
ately the way of the cross and the stern terms of 
discipleship are announced. We can see how it 
shook them. The Transfiguration, with its double 
message of death and glory (Lk 9%*), served to 
steady them during the dark months that were 
coming ; and the voice of the Father declared Jesus’ 
Sonship and superiority to the greatest of the olden 
day. That scene was perhaps a means of answer- 
ing the Master’s prayer that their faith should not 
fail. Nor did it fail utterly. Peter’s tears are the 
proof. But though their faith in Him personally 
held, it was intellectually eclipsed. It was the 
Resurrection, His subsequent teachings, and the 
coming of the Spirit that finally established it in 
clearness and power. That great conviction is 
expressed emphatically by Thomas when he hails 
Him as his Lord and God. (Jn 2078)—a declaration 
which Jesus endorsed. In keeping therewith is the 
closing scene in Mt 2816-?°, where, on the one hand, 
Jesus claims all authority in heaven and on earth, 
and, on the other, they worshipped (mpocextvyncar) 
Him,—a term which should perhaps be understood 
here and in Lk 24 in the full religious sense. Thus 
in the closing scenes of the Gospels these men are 
consciously face to face with One whom they joy- 
fully hail as their ‘Lord and God,’ and the closing 
words fold back and into the opening quotation 
from the prophet that the Coming One should be 
‘Immanuel—God with us’ (Mt 174). When men 
so thoroughly steeped in monotheism as these Jews, 
and with the lofty thought of God all Jews had, 
so believe and receive Him, how for them could 
there be any doubt about His absolute pre-emi- 
nence? Many adjustments of their views on other 
things will yet be necessary ; but this conviction 
will abide and become the centre, the touchstone 
of truth for them, the central fact into which all 
others must be fitted. As St. Paul expresses it, 
they will hold the Head and so increase with the 
increase of God (Col 2"), 

III. Conception of the later NT books.—41. 
Hebrews.—The very purpose of this letter is to 
forestall apostasy by showing Christ’s superiority 
to all others, including Moses and Aaron, the pro- 
phets, and all the angels. The first chapter is equal 
in strength and fulness to the great passages in 
Col. and Philippians. He is God’s Son, the express 
image of His Person, the effulgence of His glory ; 
Maker of the world ; God’s last and perfect Spokes- 
man. The angels worship Him. The Father 
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Himself addresses Him as God, who made all things, 
and outlives all things; whose throne stands for 
ever, whose sceptre is righteousness, and to whom 
all enemies shall become subject. In subsequent 
chapters He is represented as Captain (dpxnyés, 
Author and Leader, 2'°) of our salvation ; eternal 
High Priest made higher than the heavens, a Son 
perfected for evermore (77), who by the sacrifice 
of Himself obtains for us eternal redemption (93), 
and secures us in an eternal covenant (8713 9! 13”) ; 
the Author and Perfecter of our faith (12?) ; and 
the great Shepherd of His sheep (137°). He is the 
One who speaks from heaven, rejection of whom 
is doom (12%). He is our supreme goal. Others 
change and pass away ; He abides the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever (13%) ; and to Him belongs 
the glory tor ever and ever (13”4). 

2. First Peter.—Many of the terms with which 
we have become so familiar are here. He is the 
Lord Jesus Christ (1°). We must sanctify Him 
as Lord in our hearts (3%). He is seated at God’s 
right hand, angels and principalities being made 
subject to Him (3”). As Saviour He bears our sin 
(274), redeems us with His blood (1%), is the Chief 
Shepherd, the Bishop of Souls (54 275), and mediates 
all God’s gifts to man (2° 4"), He is the Chief 
Corner-stone (2°) ; Sonship unique is implied in 1%, 
His place in a Trinity in 1’, pre-existence in 11! 
(ef. ‘manifested’ in 1°) ; His identity with Jehovah 
in 2? (where an OT declaration about Jehovah is 
referred to Him). In keeping with this is the 
contrast between His ‘blood’ and ‘corruptible 
things’ in 1: (ef. Ac 207). 

8. Second Peter is equally emphatic about His 
lordship (1? 1416), and more explicit about His 
Sonship (1!) and Deity (1, cf. v.11 2? 32-18; for the 
order of words is the same, and the presumption is 
that in each case but one person is referred to— 
Jesus Christ is God and Saviour as well as Lord 
and Saviour). The day of the Lord, ushered in b 
His coming, marks the time of His full triump 
and glory (ch. 3), and His Kingdom is eternal (1). 

4, Jude has in common with 2 Peter the use of 
the full title and of the term deorér7ns (v.4, 2 P 2}, 
cf. 2 Ti 2?!)—a term expressive of special absolute- 
ness of authority, and made the stronger here 
by the wévov. This Epistle has in common with 
1 Peter what looks like a knowledge of His place 
in a Trinity (v.”-). 

5. St. John’s Writings.—In Acts, St. John was 
linked with St. Peter, and it is instructive to note 
how emphatically he harks back in his Epistles to 
that which they had from the beginning (e.g. I 1*, 
II), He seems anxious to guard against any 
change from that early conception of Christ which 
is summed up in his Gospel in the confession of 
Thomas and in his own declaration (208: #1), 

The Prologue of St. John’s Gospel restates it in 
the light of all the currents of thought that he has 
been meeting with in the intervening years. It 
stands, in its lofty conception of Christ, beside Col 1, 
Ph 2, and He 1, and forms the great thesis which 
the historic testimony marshalled in the Gospel 
was meant to establish. That testimony has been 
already referred to. All its strands are bound 
together here,—Creator, Light, Life, Revealer of 
God, Saviour of Men,—and all are grounded in His 
Godhead. What ‘the Son’ on the lips of Jesus 
involves and what the Evangelist expresses by ‘the 
only-begotten Son’ (31), is here (v.18) expressed by 
‘only-begotten God,’ which after all is the only 
adequate explanation of the phenomena, however 
incomprehensible to us it may be in itself. For He 
wasin the beginning ; He was face to face with God; 
He was God. The last statement guards against 


‘any form of Unitarianism (Geos would admit that), 


while in the use of @eds it provides for the Trini- 
tarian conception which 6 deés might be understood 


| 
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to exclude, and fits in with the previous mpds rév 
dedv, which implies two Persons in face to face 
fellowship. Being God, He creates the Universe 
‘and becomes incarnate, and so reveals God. Of 
this fact John the Baptist had some glimpse (1”). 
It is here assigned as the reason for his sense of 
inferiority. 

St. John’s Lpistles assume all this, as the open- 
ing verses show, and are intended to point out that 
a life of righteousness, truth, and love is neces- 
sarily involved in that fellowship with God which 
faith in Christ eftects. The liar is the one who 
denies that Jesus is the Christ (1 Jn 2%); he who 
believes that is born of God (5'). He who denies 
the Son hath not the Father, and will deny 
both Father and Son. Such is antichrist (2). 
Jesus Christ is the true God (5%). This is final 
truth, beyond which none can go and have God 
(2 Jn °). 

In the Apocalypse the Apostle is given a vision 
of Christ in His ineflable glory, and a panoramic 
view of His march to acknowledged pre-eminence. 
All the main features already sketched reappear 
here in most striking fashion. He is the Lamb 
slain, the Redeemer who in His blood loosed from 
their sins (15) and purchased unto God men out of 
every nation (5°); the Living One who holds the 
keys of death and Hades (1°) and gives life (22) ; 
the Ruler of the kings of the earth (1°), the King 
of kings and Lord of lords (17); the Son of God 
(238 16) worshipped as God is (5°*4 cf. with 4°") and 
as no other should be (22%*). Between Him and 
God other parallels are drawn that find explanation 
and warrant only in His Deity, ¢.g. each is the 
Temple and Light of the New Jerusalem (21%*) ; 
they have a common throne (22°), and the title 
Kiupios is applied to both. 

It is clear that all the NT writers regard Jesus 
Christ as pre-eminent by virtue of His Person, His 
work, and the place which the universe of created 
intelligences shall yet accord Him. For, though 
some of them have written briefly, all that they 
do say fits in with this general conception. And 
it must be remembered that these early leaders 
formed a compact body, consciously bound together 
by the holiest ties, breathing the same atmosphere, 
receiving the same body of historic facts, professing 
the same vital religious experience, and drawn the 
closer together by the very opposition they en- 
pomntened, ; and that, however they may have 
differed in minor matters, there is no symptom of 
difference or dispute among them as to the un- 
approachable greatness of their Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, or as to the fact that He is the coming 
Universal King. See also artt. DIVINITY OF 
CuRIST, INCARNATION. 

LITERATURE.—This is very extensive. Material may be found 
in the leading Commentaries, Lives of Christ, and works on 
Biblical and Systematic Theology, esp. those that deal wholly 
with the Person and work of Christ. Valuable lists may be 
found in Cave’s Introd. to Theol. and its Literature. Two very 
valuable books there named might easily be overlooked, namely, 


Alexander Maclaren’s ‘Colossians’ (Hxpos. Bible), and R. W 
Dale’s Ephesians. With them may be named Guthrie’s ex- 
oso of the Colossian passage, entitled Christ and the In- 
itance of the Saints. The following may also be consulted 
with advantage: M‘Whorter, Jahweh Christ ; Stalker, Christology 
of Jesus; Somerville, St. Paul's Conception of Christ ; Forrest, 
The Christ of History and of Experience; R. J. Drummond, 
see Teaching and Christ’s Teaching ; Broadus, Jesus of 
azareth; A, T. Robertson, Keywords in the Teaching of Jesus ; 
A. H. Strong, The Greatness and the Claims of Christ (in First 
Baptist World Congress); D. Fairweather, Bownd in the Spirit, 
p. 265; G. A. J. Ross, The Universality of Jesus. 
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The OT conception of the Messiah was, for the most part, 
limited by the horizon of this present world. The prominent 
thought is that of a king of the line of David, born of the 
human stock (Jer 3021), though supernaturally endowed and 
bl There are, however, traces of another and higher con- 

ception, in which the Messianic king tends to be identified 
or closely associated with the personal self- revelation of 
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Jehovah. The most remarkable of these are the titles ‘Mighty 
God’ and ‘Father of Eternity’ in Is 95; the statement of Mic 52, 
that the Ruler who is to come forth from Bethlehem will be one 
‘whose goings forth are from of old, from ancient days.’ To 
these may perhaps be added Bar 37, Such passages as these, 
whether they are understood as implying definitely the personal 
pre-existence of the Messiah, or only his existence in the eternal 
counsels of God, tended undoubtedly to raise the Messianic 
conception to a higher level, and to prepare for the claims of 
Christ Himself, and the developed teaching of the pre-existence 
e Christ which is found in NT and the Christian writers gener- 
ally. 


In the more ‘popular’ teaching of Jesus Christ 
which is recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, though 
His continued existence, even to the end of time, is 
clearly stated,-there are but few hints of His pre- 
existence before His human birth. His question 
to the Pharisees concerning Ps 110 (Mt 22%, Mk 
12%-87, Lk 204-4) would seem to imply, in the back- 
ground of the Speaker’s mind, His pre-existence 
before His birth of the line of David. A similar 
conclusion might be drawn from the language of 
the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (see esp. 
Mk 12°). And possibly the lament over Jerusalem 
(Mt 23%7, Lk 13%, taken in connexion with Dt 321") 
implies that the attempt to ‘ gather together’ the 
children of Jerusalem bea extended over a much 
longer past than the three years’ ministry. 

There can be no question that St. John was pro- 
foundly convinced of the eternal pre-existence of 
Jesus Christ as the personal Logos. This is most 
clearly stated in the Prologue to the Gospel (Jn 
1118), Similarly John the Baptist is quoted as 
bearing witness of Jesus in this respect (v.*°). And 
in the discourses of Jesus Christ which are con- 
tained in this Gospel, addressed apparently to a 
different type of audience from that of the Syn- 
optics, and conveying a fuller self-revelation, there 
are most startling claims to pre-existence. To 
Nicodemus (31%), Christ claims to know the heavenly 
things as having Himself descended from heaven. 
The same claim was made in the synagogue at 
Capernaum (6**-#), and produced strife and aston- 
ishment. <A little later the Jews of Jerusalem 
attempt to stone Christ for blasphemy. He claimed 
not only priority to Abraham, but apparently an 
eternal pre-existence (8°). And in the climax of 
self-revealing at the Last Supper, Jesus in His 
communing with the Father twice refers to His 
own personal relations with the Father before the 
world began (175 *4), 

The sermons in the Acts confine themselves to 
the historical manifestation of Jesus Christ, the 
prophetical preparation for it, and the Second 
Advent. But in the writings of St. Paul an in- 
creasing consciousness of Christ’s pre-existence and 
definiteness in speaking of it can be traced. In 
1 Co 15 Christ is ‘from heaven,’ in 2 Co 8° His 
earthly poverty is contrasted with an antecedent 
richness. It 1s, however, in the Epistles of the 
First Imprisonment that pre-existence is not only 
hinted at, but expressed and defined. The remark- 
able passage Ph 2°" predicates deliberate will and 
choice of Christ Jesus, before His Incarnation. He 
willed to surrender (from a human point of view) 
His natural equality with God, and chose the 
glory which came through humiliation and sacrifice 
of self. And, still more definitely, in Col 1%" not 
only priority, but an eternal priority to all crea- 
tion is ascribed to Him: ‘he is before all things.’ 
With this passage should be compared the opening 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where not only 
similar descriptions are given of the nature of 
Christ, but the words of Ps 102, contrasting the 
eternity of the Creator with the transitoriness of 
creation, are boldly and without any explanation 
applied directly to Christ (cf. also Ro 10°), The 
language of the Apocalypse is strictly parallel 
(Rev 127 344 216 99138), 

See artt. DIVINITY OF CHRIST, INCARNATION. 
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LITERATURE.—Sanday, art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ DB; 
Liddon, Divinity of our Lord (Bampton Lectures for 1866) ; 
Westcott, Gospel of St. John, 1882; Dorner, Chr. Doct. (Eng. tr.) 
iii. (1882) 283; Lobstein, Notion de la préexistence du Fils de 
Dieu (1883); Godet, ‘ Person of Christ’ in Monthly Interpreter, 
iii. (1886) 1; Beyschlag, NZ’ Theol. (Eng. tr.) ii. (1895) 249; 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus (Eng. tr.), ii. (1892) 168; Denney, 
Studies in Theology (1895), 51; Orr, Chr. View of God and the 
World (1893), 508; Barton, ‘Jewish-Chr. Doct. of Pre-exist- 
ence of Messiah’ in JBL xxi. (1902) 78; Du Bose, The Gospel 
in the Gospels (1906), 221; Barrett, he Harliest Chr. Hymn 
(1897), 23. A. R. WHITHAM. 


PREMEDITATION.—1. There is frequent evi- 
dence of this quality in the teachings of Christ, 
and in the experiences of His life. Regarding 
Him simply on the common level of humanity, as 
for this faculty we necessarily must, there is little 
ground for the assertion so often made that He 
was an enthusiast, dependent on the inspiration 
of the moment. The occasional intuitions of the 
Divine are no explanation of the great body of 
His teaching. There is an inborn forethought, a 
native endowment of premeditation, that, humanly 
speaking, goes to the building up of His greatest 
thoughts, uttered or wrought. No accident or 
impulse gave birth to the Sermon on the Mount. 
Its varied teachings, the keywords of a spiritual 
and moral revolution yet to be effected in the 
world, strike one as the result of most careful 
observation, comparison, and imagination—all the 
product of patient premeditation. From His en- 
trance into the active Gospel story, in that prelude 
of the Boy in the Temple, to the calm strength 
with which He faced the last days, it is a gift of 
deep insight into human probabilities that we look 
upon. The Saviour of men foresees His task—its 
glories, and its awful cost. 

_ Asa boy He is surprised that His parents have 
not seen this, and known that His thoughts were 
so fixed on Divine things that in the looked-for 
Jerusalem He is sure to be found about the Temple 
and the teachers. ‘How is it that ye sought me? 
Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s house ?’ 
(Lk 2¥). He ‘cometh unto John to be baptized of 
him’ with the decision already thought out that 
‘thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness’ 
(Mt 31327 || Mk 19! Lk 32:22), The choice of the 
passage from Isaiah as the text of His first sermon 
at Nazareth (Lk 4%) is too distinctive to have been 
the chance of an opening of the roll. The more 
often we read and weigh it, sentence by sentence, 
word by word, the more wonderfully true do we 
find it as a summary of our Lord’s mission. What 
care, what hesitation, must have preceded the 
selection of the twelve Apostles, and the deliver- 
ing of that high commission that rings down 
through the ages with a strange attraction to all 
set apart for ministry. Only the deepest premedita- 
tion could have given them such a full charge—to 
preach the Kingdom, raise the dead, and reveal 
the secret of life in the cross on the one hand, and 
on the other to recognize the disciple’s duty in the 
common needs of men, as in the giving of a cup of 
cold water (Mt 9% 10 || Mk 318-!5 67-2. Lk 91-6). He 
had found the incompleteness of the Law, and 
with deliberate purpose declared His mission to be 
one that was not to destroy but to fulfil: ‘Except 
your righteousness shall exceed that of the seribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in nowise enter into the 
kingdom’ (Mt 51-9). He sees the divisions that will 
come because of the gospel (Lk 12%), but, as One 
who has thought out every step of the way, it can be 
written of Him, ‘He set his face stedfastly to go 
to Jerusalem’ (Lk 9°). There He speaks of the 
inevitable destruction of the Temple and_ the 
officialism it had so long stood for (Mt 24 || Mk 13! 
Lk 21°); there He weeps over the lost possibilities 
of Jerusalem, that ancient home of faith (Lk 192) ; 
and there, from the midst of His own agony and 
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sorrow, He can bid the women of the city weep for 
the downfall that is to come, ‘for yourselves and 
for your children’ (Lk 2378). Dwelling upon pro- 
phetic visions, He portrays the signs that shall 
herald the coming of the Son of Man (Mt 24” || 
Lk 21”), 

But most notable of all His personal premedita- 
tions is that which gives expression to His passion 
and death. As One who walked beneath the 
shadow of the cross, His thoughts bear frequent 
witness to that silent companionship. He comes 
to the last Passover, and Peter and John are sent 
ahead with instructions that suggest a prepared 
understanding with the householder (Mt 26'8 || Mk 
143 Lk 227), thus giving us the beautiful and 
precious thought that the first of the long line of 
celebrations of the Lord’s Supper should have taken 
place in a room chosen beforehand by Christ Him- 
self. The sufferings inherent in Messiahship are 
foreshadowed in His many utterances concerning 
the cross (Mt 20!" || Mk 10% Lk 18%, Lk 972, Mt 
17. 3 || Mk 9%! Lk 9 Jn 12°, 1616); the necessity 
for His imitators (disciples) to bear their cross 
(Mt 1674 || Mk 84 Lk 9%, 147); the certainty that 
He would be delivered up to His enemies (Mt 267" || 
Mk 1418 Lk 227 Jn 137); the desertion by His 
followers, who would leave Him alone, ‘and yet I 
am not alone, for the Father is with me’ (Jn 16, 
Mt 26%! || Mk 1427 Lk 22%! Jn 13%). But He looked 
beyond the cross and saw the power of the risen 
life, and gave the ee of the Comforter, ‘ the 
Spirit of Truth who would lead them into all 
truth’ (Jn 1576 16%). See also art. PLAN. 

There are occasions on which His teaching or 
His action seems entirely unpremeditated. The 
immediacy of an intuition is seen in His use of the 
opportunity given Him by the woman at the well 
(Jn 47), or in the call of Nathanael (1°), or in the 
treatment of the woman taken in sin (87), or in 
the scene at Simon the Pharisee’s (Mt 26%!8 || Mk 
143-9 Lk 796-59 Jn 121-8), or the freeing of the Sabbath 
from Rabbinic tyranny (Mt 12° || Mk 2” Lk 6%). 

2. But Christ constantly advocates forethought, 
that yoke which brings ordered rest (Mt 11*). 
The builder who chooses his site carelessly ma 
build on sand instead of solid foundations, and all 
the finely dreamed temple of his faith be brought 
to the ground (Mt 774 || Lk 6*6); or he may com- 
mence a tower too great for him to finish, as a 
king may carelessly engage in a ruinous war 
(Lk 1428), The parables of the Hidden Treasure 
and the Pearl of Great Price are the records of 
those who thoughtfully weigh all lesser things 
against the great adventure (Mt 134"), The par- 
able of the Wise and Foolish Virgins is obviously. 
the story of premeditation and its worth. The 
Prodigal Son leaves nothing to chance when he 
thinks of returning: the very words with which 
he will meet his father are rehearsed (Lk 15"). 
The first impulse of the Unjust Steward is to ask 
‘What shall I do?’, and to form his plan which, 
though immoral in itself, shows a careful foresight 
that in its higher thought and morality is too 
often lacking in the Christian disciple ; ‘The chil- 
dren of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light’ (Lk 16'8). The disciple 
who offers himself too readily is bidden to count 
the cost, and is reminded of the hardships: ‘The 
foxes have holes, the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his 
head’ (Mt 8”) ; and an unwearying watchfulness is 
demanded, that the servant may be ready when- 
ever his Lord knocks (Lk 12%). Strongly does 
Christ reprove those who watch the heavens for 
signs of weather and can read the skies, but cannot 
read the spirit of their day (Mt 16? || Mk 8”, Mt 
128 || Lk 11), : 

3. And yet how plainly Jesus sees that premedi- 
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tation has its dangers, and may sap away the 
energies and effective values of a man’s life. It is 
easy to be over-cautious, to grow too anxious about 
the lesser things (Mt 6” *! |) Lk 12”), giving all our 
thought to the care of these rather than of the life 
that is life indeed (cf. the parable of the Rich Fool, 
Lk 121), It was surely with this thought in 
mind that Jesus gave that command to His Apostles, 
‘Get you no gold, nor silver’ (Mt 10°); and ‘ when 
they deliver you up, be not anxious what ye shall 
speak’ (10). Too calculating a spirit, too careful 
a measurement of possible dangers, too great a 
forethought as to an assured future different from 
that of other men, would paralyze the missionary 
spirit. The disciple must not be over-prudent: he 
must give tet ungrudgingly, and sow the seed 
broadcast, not being too careful about the purity 
and goodness of the ground in which he sows, even 
throwing some on the trodden pathways of the 
world, and on what seems the shallowest of soil 
(Mt 13! || Mk 41-9 Lk 8*5), 
EDGAR DAPLYN. 

PREPARATION (rapackevj, Mt 27°, Mk 15%, Lk 
23°4, Jn 19}4- 1-42) 4, Since the Sabbath was a 
day of holy rest, the food for it was cooked and all 
else needful got ready on the previous day, the 
mpoodBBarov (Mk 15*);* and thus that day was 
designated by the Jews ‘the Preparation.’+ The 
Christians took over the term,t and it remains to 
this day the regular name for Friday in the Greek 
Calendar. 

2. The term was also used of the day of prepara- 
tion, whatever day of the week it might be, for 
any of the sacred festivals, especially the Passover. 
The Paschal Supper was eaten on the evening 
which, since the Jewish day began at 6 p.m., 
ushered in the fifteenth day of the month Nisan ; 
and the fourteenth day, when all was got ready 
for the celebration, was called the Preparation. 

The term occurs thrice in the Synoptics (Mt 27%, 
Mk 15*, Lk 23°4), and in each instance it means 
Friday. In the Fourth Gospel also it occurs thrice 
(1914-31-42), and there would be no doubt that here 
also it means Friday§ were it not for two other 
passages. (1) At 13!St. John seems to put the Last 
Supper ‘before the feast of the passover.’ (2) At 188 
he says that, when on the morning after the Last 
Supper the rulers brought Jesus before Pilate, 
‘they did not themselves enter into the Pretorium, 
that they might not be defiled, but might eat the 
passover’; whence it would seem that the Paschal 
Supper had not been celebrated the previous even- 
ing, but was to be celebrated thatevening. It thus 
appears as though there were a glaring discrep- 
ancy between the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel. 
They all agree that Jesus was crucified on Friday ; 
but whereas according to the Synoptists that 
Friday was the 15th Nisan, and on the previous 
evening which ushered it in Jesus had eaten the 
regular Paschal Supper with His disciples (cf. Ll 
227), according to St. John it was the 14th Nisan, 
and the Supper in the upper room on the previous 
evening was either not the Passover at all,|| or was 


* Ex 165. See Lightfoot on Mk 1542. Curiously enough the 
Sabbath was the day for feasting, and the viands were specially 
sumptuous; but they had to be cooked the previous day and 
eaten cold. See Aug. de Cons. Ev. ii. § 151; Lightfoot and 
Wetstein on Lk 141, 

¢ Cf. Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 2: ty ce BBaow 4 rH xpo Tavrns ruperxery, ; 
Wetstein on Mt 2762, 

{ Didache, viii. 1. : tpeis 38 vnrredcurs terpadu nal rapurxerthy ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. § 75: cav quepaiv roivwy, THs TErpados nal 
mapucxevis riya, taignwilovras yap 4 iv’ Epuov 4 08’ Agpodirns. 

$1914 rapacxevy tov rarxx, ‘Friday of the Passover-season,’ 
not ‘the Preparation for the Passover,’ which would require 
Y Tapucnevy. ¢ 

| So Clem, Alex. (fragm. in Chron. Pasch. See Dindorf’s 
Clem. Alex. Op. iii. p. 498): In previous years Jesus had kept 
the Passover and eaten the lamb, but on the day before He 
suffered as the true Paschal Lamb, He taught His disciples the 
mystery of the type. 


eaten a day too soon.* In the Synoptics rapackeu) 
means simply Friday; in the Fourth Gospel it 
means the Preparation Day, being also, as it 
chanced, Friday. 

The problem has been discussed from the earliest 
times, and nowhere has harmonistic ingenuity been 
more lavishly expended. In our day the harmonistic 
method is out of fashion, and the tendency of some 
critics is to pronounce the Johannine representa- 
tion unhistorical, and to explain how it originated. 
Appeal is made to the idea, suggested, it is alleged, 
by St. Paul (1 Co 5‘), and definitely enunciated by 
Clement of Alexandria, that Jesus, being the true 
Paschal Lamb; must have been slain on the Pre- 
paration Day, 14th Nisan. It is pointed out that, 
by way of proving Him the true Paschal Lamb, 
St. John (1) throws back the anointing at Bethany 
to 10th Nisan (12'), the day on which the Paschal 
lamb was chosen (Ex 12°); (2) represents Jesus 
as still before Pilate at the sixth hour, 7.e. noon, 
in order, it is alleged, to make the Crucifixion 
synchronize with the sacrifice of the Paschal lambs, 
which were slain between 3 and 5 p.m. ; (3) shows 
how the Lawy’s prescription that the lamb’s bones 
should not be broken (Ex 12%, Nu 9!”), was fulfilled 
in the case of Jesus (19°).§ 

This is ingenious rather than convincing. (1) 
The anointing at Bethany actually took place, as 
St. John represents, six days before the Passover ; 
and St. Matthew and St. Mark, with that disregard 
of chronological sequence which is characteristic 
of the Synoptic editors of the Apostolic tradition, 
have brought it into connexion with the Betrayal 
(Mt 26°26 = Mk 14°) ; their idea being, apparently, 
that the traitor was angered by the Lord’s rebuke 
(Mt 26°=Mk 14%6—Jn 127). His foul deed was a 
stroke of revenge.|| (2) If, as is possible, St. John 
computed the hours of the day, not, like the Syn- 
optists, from 6 to 6, but, according to the method 
which probably obtained in Asia Minor, from 12 
to 12,41 then by ‘the sixth hour’ he means, not 
noon, but 6 a.m., thus agreeing with the Synoptists 
(ef. Mt 27!-2=Mk 151). (3) Jesus was none the 
less the true Paschal Lamb, though He was not 
crucified between 3 and 5 p.m. on the 14th of 
Nisan, but at 9a.m. on the 15th. St. Paul spoke 
of Him as ‘our passover)’ (1 Co 5’); yet he re- 
garded the Last Supper as the regular Passover, 
calling the communion cup ‘the cup of blessing’ 
(101*),** which was the name given in the Paschal 
rubric to the third cup at the Passover feast. 

In the opinion of the present writer the diff- 
culty is due to a misunderstanding of Jn 13! 
and 188. When these two passages are rightly 
considered, the position seems to be established 
that wapaccevy means Friday alike in the Fourth 
Gospel and in the Synoptics. Jn 13'should be read 
as a separate paragraph. As the end approached, 
says the Evangelist, there was a marked access of 
tenderness in the Lord’s deportment towards His 
disciples. He demonstrated His affection as He 
had never done before. It was the pathetic tender- 
ness of imminent farewell, ‘Before the feast of 
the passover, Jesus, knowing that his hour had 

* Jesus anticipated the Passover, knowing that at the proper 
time He would be lying in His grave. St. Chrysostom (in Joan. 
Ixxxii.) gives this as an alternative explanation of Jn 1828; 
Calvin : Since the Passover-day, falling that year on Friday, was 
reckoned a Sabbath (Ly 236. 7.11.15), the Jews, to avoid the in- 
convenience of two successive Sabbaths, postponed the Passover 
by a day : Jesus adhered to the regular day. 

+ Also, according to Chron. Pasch., by Apollinaris, Hippo- 
lytus, and Peter of Alexandria. 

t Jos. BU vi. ix. 3. 

§ Strauss, Keim, Schmiedel (Zncyel. Bibl., art. ‘John, son of 
Zebedee’). 

|| Cf. Aug. de Cons. Ev, ii. § 153. 

{| Cf. Plin. HN ii. 79. Polycarp was martyred in the stadium 
at Smyrna ‘at the 8th hour’ (Mart. Polyc. xxi.), t.e., since public 
spectacles began early (cf. Becker, Charicles, p. 409), at 8 a.m, 

** 70 moripioy ris evAovins (MAAN Oi2). 
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eome to pass out of this world unto the Father, 
naving loved his own that were in the world, 
he loved them to the uttermost,’ 7.e. demonstrated 
His aftection as He had never done before.* Then 
begins a new paragraph, which recounts the story 
of the Supper (v.**), assuming an acquaintance on 
the reader's part with the Synoptic details of time 
and arrangement. It was St. John’s wont to cor- 
rect his predecessors wherever they had erred ; and 
had they put the Last Supper a day too late, he 
would have stated expressly when it took place, 
and would not have said vaguely ‘before the 
feast.’ 

And what of Jn 18%? It does not imply that 
they were looking forward to the Paschal Supper 
in the evening, and that therefore that day, when 
Jesus was tried and crucified, was the Preparation- 
day, 14th Nisan. They would indeed have been 
defiled by entering a heathen house, but the defile- 
ment would have remained only until the evening 
(cf. Lv 1124 25, 27. 28. 31. 39. 40 1446 15> 6.7 17 225. Nu 
197. 8-10. 21.22, T)t 23"), and they could then, after 
due ablution, have eaten the Paschal Supper.t 
The truth is that it was not the Paschal Supper 
that they would have been precluded from, but 
the Chagigah or thank-oftering, which was pre- 
sented in the Temple on 15th Nisan, and had to be 
presented by each worshipper in propria persond.t 
The phrase ‘eat the Passover’ comprehended more 
than participation in the Paschal Supper. Alike 
in the Scripture and in the Talmud it denotes the 
celebration of the entire feast, including the Cha- 
gigah.§ In the Fourth Gospel ‘the passover’ in- 
variably signifies not the Supper but the whole 
feast, rHv éopriv macav,|| and it is unreasonable to 
suppose that in this solitary instance St. John has 
departed from his wsus loquendi. 

There remains a final consideration. After the 
Crucifixion, Joseph of Arimathzea visited Pilate, 
and petitioned for the body of Jesus (Jn 19°=Mt 
27° 8 = Mk 152: 2= Dk 232)! Herwase a sale 
hedrist, and had no less reason than his colleagues 
to shun pollution ; yet he went without scruple to 
the governor’s house. The explanation is that, 
when they refused to enter the Preetorium, it was 
the morning, and they must offer the Chagigah in 
the afternoon ; when he waited upon Pilate, it was 
the evening (dias yevouéyns), and he had already 
offered it. 

On the above theory there is no discrepancy be- 
tween St. John and the Synoptists. Both he and 
they represent Jesus as celebrating the Paschal 
Supper with His disciples on the evening which 
ushered in 15th Nisan; and both he and they use 
mapackevy in the sense not of the Preparation-day, 
but of Friday. St. John says that ‘that Sabbath- 
day was a great one’ (19°), not because, being at 
once the weekly Sabbath and Passover-day, it was 
Sabbath in a double sense, but because, as Light- 
foot puts it, (1) it was a Sabbath, (2) it was the 
day on which the people appeared before the Lord 
in the Temple (Ex 231”), and (3) it was the day on 
which the sheaf of the firstfruits was reaped (Lv 
23"), See also, for different views, artt. DATES, 
LAST SUPPER, PASSOVER (II. ). 


* cis rédos, not ‘to the end,’ but ‘ to the uttermost.’ Chrysost. 
im Joan. 1xix.: oddtv tvéairey By rov oQedpu ayoravre sixos Fy 
zomous, Of, Euth. Zig. : &yarcy of tokens of affection; Mk 1021 
ran aire, kissed his forehead. See Lightfoot on Mk 1021, 

n 1328, 

+ Strauss argues that they ‘would still have disqualified them- 
selves from participating in the preparatory proceedings, which 
fell on the afternoon of 14th Nisan ; as, e.g., the slaying of the 
lamb in the outer court of the Temple.’ But they might legally 
have deputed the business of preparation to their servants, as 
Jesus deputed it to Peter and John. Cf. Lightfoot on Mk 1026. 

t See Lightfoot on Jn 1828, Mk 1525, 

: § Dt, 162, 2. Ch 801. 23.24 351.819, zk 4521-24. Lightfoot on 
n 1828, 
ool! oe 213. 23 64 1155 121 131, Contrast Mt 2617=Mk 1412=Lk 
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PRESENCE.—The ordinary word in the Gospels 
for ‘ before’ (=in the presence of) is éumpooGev. Lk. 
also uses évémiov, which, with the exception of 
Jn 20%, is not in the vocabulary of the other 
three Evangelists. He nearly always uses it of 
the presence of God. Other prepositions em- 
ployed are émi, (dm)évayrt, and évayriov).—1. The 
value of a religion is the pledge it can give of 
the presence of God. In the heathen lands 
round Israel the Divine Being was localized 
in sacred places with the aid of idols. But the 
religion of Jehovah was rid of such a tendency 
through the work of the prophets, with the result 
that, when all other religions in the Roman Empire 
were vulgarized and eviscerated of power, Judaism 
remained like a Samson with locks unshorn, with 
a God who could keep His own secret, and with a 
faith still pregnant with possibility. True, the 
Divine presence had been manifested, according to 
the OT, in cloudy pillar and burning bush, had, 
indeed, been localized in the ark of the covenant. 
But steadily the conception of God had been clari- 
fied from material associations, and the way in 
which this was done may be gathered from Jer 7. 
So thoroughly did the moral view of God prevail, 
that ‘the Law became God’s real presence in 
Israel’ (Schultz, OT Theol. i. p. 354). The ‘angel 
of Jehovah,’ so frequently mentioned in the OT, 
was simply ‘the messenger’ (3x92), so did all 
intermediaries dwindle in the blaze of the only 
God. But with this transcendence came aloofness. 
On the one hand, the Law became a very barrier 
between God and His people. Even those who 
followed hard after it, like Saul of Tarsus and the 
rich young ruler, thirsted only the more for the 
living God (Mk 10", ef. Ro 798, Gal 37°). On 
the other hand, Greek modes of thought, already 
affected by Oriental dualism, represented fully in 
Philo, but also anticipated in Palestinian theology 
(cf. Schiirer, I. iii. § 33), bridged the seeming gulf 
by theosophical and Gnostic speculations. At the 
very moment when Judaism had its opportunity, 
it failed to give that abiding pledge of the presence 
of God which should satisfy heart, mind, and con- 
science. Even the religions of Mithras and Isis, 
impure though the latter was, had a vogue in the 
Empire because they did something to meet the 
need which arose between the barren speculations 
and brutal superstitions of the age. 

2. At this psychological moment came Jesus 
with His gospel as a challenge to the world of the 
presence of God. St. John himself expresses this 
thought no more decidedly, though much more 
fully, than St. Mark, even though in Mk 1! vids 
Geod is a secondary reading.. The common testi- 
mony of the Apostolic circle may be summed up in 
He 12 ‘God . . . hath in these last days spoken 
unto us in his Son.’ But nowhere is the thought 
that Jesus Christ was the presence of God set forth 
with such sublime effect as in the Prologue to 
John’s Gospel: ‘ We beheld his glory, the glory as 
of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth’ (v.4). No need was there now of an 
impersonal Word or impersonated Wisdom, as 
between God and us (Ph 2°, Col 28-19) ; or of saeri- 
fices and ceremonies, as between us and God (He 
94, Gal 2”); for the entire gulf between God the 
holy and us the sinful has been bridged in Jesus 
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Christ our Lord (2 Co 5°, Eph 247). Thus through 
Christ our access to the Father is immediate (Ro 
5”) by one Spirit (Eph 28). ‘There were to be no 
more finite mediators between God and man; no 
temple of Jerusalem, where alone men must wor- 
ship; no necessity for interposing angels to inter- 
pret between the Divine and the human. Man 
was himself to be brought into immediate contact 
with God, and was to experience the deep con- 
viction that heaven and earth had met together’ 
(Matheson, Growth of Spirit of Christianity, i. 78). 
This faith that through Christ a man is always in 
the presence of God as a child in his father’s house 
was based on (1) the testimony, and (2) the teach- 
ing of Jesus. 

(1) By the testimony of Jesus is meant the un- 
conscious impress of His Personality. It is evident, 
to use with all respect a familiar phrase, that Jesus 
had a presence. ‘The people marvelled because He 
spoke with authority, although an unlettered man 
(Mt 78: *, Mk 67). His eyes were as a flame of fire 
(Mk 3°, Lk 22%). In the awe of His presence the 
Temple-courts were cleared, and the tempest 
calmed (Mk 11 6%); so that His disciples cried, 
‘What manner of man is this, that even the wind 
and the sea obey him?’ (Mk 4"). He drew the chil- 
dren to Him, and cast out demons, and said, ‘ If I by 
the finger of God cast out devils, then is the kingdom 
of God come upon you’ (Lk 11%). These impres- 
sions upon His contemporaries simply correspond 
with His own self-consciousness. He gave up the 
workshop at Nazareth for the theatre of the 
world, because He knew Himself as God’s beloved 
Son (Lk 3741-4), His first address in the synagogue 
is not recorded, because it was all in one word, 
‘I am here’ (47). It was enough for the disciples 
that they should be with Him (Mk 3"4). It was the 
last folly of the Galilean cities (Mt 11°°*-) that they 
did not believe Him for the works’ sake; and of 
Jerusalem, that it knew not the day of its visita- 
tion (Mt 23%”, Lk 19#*:), There was only one 
legacy He had to leave, and that alone worth 
leaving, His spiritual presence (Mt 28”, Lk 24%), 
which was the true Shekinah (Mt 18°, cf. ‘Ubi 
sedent duo qui legem tractant, Shekina cum illis 
est,’ Pirke isth, 3 (Schultz, ii. 67)). The difference 
in this respect between St. John and the Synoptists 
is that whereas with them the testimony of Jesus 
to Himself is mostly unconscious, with him it is 
altogether self-conscious. St. John never fails to 
lay stress on the autonomy of Jesus (Moffatt in 
oa VI. iii. [1901] 469), so that, even psychologi- 
cally speaking, He is not of the world, though in it. 

(2) Thus in Jn. the testimony of Christ is merged 
in His teaching. He speaks of His own presence as 
living water, heavenly bread, light and life to a 
needy world (Jn 414 6% 8! 117). To keep His word 
is to keep in the presence of God as He Himself 
does (147° 15). And that presence is an inward 
abiding which nothing outward can disturb (167 *). 
All His words in the Synoptics similarly illustrate 
that— 

*To turn aside from Him is hell, 
To walk with Him is heaven.’ 

Only with them His Person is, as it were, so 
transparent that they present God through Jesus 
rather than im Him, and we are left to draw the 
Christian inference that He Himself is the focus of 
the Father’s presence. It is the essential nearness 
of God that gives all significance to the Beatitudes 
(Mt 5*-*), to the teaching on prayer (6% 8), to the 
interpretation of worship (Mk 7°, cf. Jn 4%), to the 
illustrations from nature (Mt 10%), to the exhorta- 
tions against anxiety (Lk 12-52), towards watch- 
fulness (vy.*- %6), against covetousness (vv.”-?!), 
towards compassion (Mt 10*-4?). The sphere in 
which all the teaching moyes, which makes it 
simple and intimate to the heart, and transcendent 


in its appeal and its authority, is the presence of 
God the Father, the truth that— 

‘Spirit with spirit can meet, 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.’ 

But the immanence of God reaches a further 
stage in the gospel of Christ. Not only does Jesus 
bring God close into His world, as if ovpavés meant 
the atmosphere one breathes rather than the firma- 
ment above (cf. ra merewda Tod otpavot, Mt 6*8 ete.), 
but, according to Jesus, God. is immanent in the 
human nature that makes room for Him. ‘This is 
expressed in terms of (a) relationship (Mk 3”, Mt 
516 4, Jn 1), (b) identification (Mt 10% 25%), (¢) in- 
dwelling (Jn 1436-17), This last is called the doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost. In order to give His own out- 
look to all disciples, Jesus promised His other self, 
the Paraclete or Comforter, in whose company and 
through whose intercession we live on the plane of 
sons, not only being in the Father’s presence, but 
He being present in us. Although this doctrine is 
fully allowed for by the Synoptists (Mt 10”, Lk 
24%), it is the special contribution of St. John. 
‘Jesus answered, If a man love me, he will keep 
my word: and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with him’ 
(Jn 14°), From different points of view it may be 
said that Jesus enjoyed the presence of God, that 
He was that presence, and that He gave it. This 
threefold presence is really the basis of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

3. What then are we to gather from all this but 
that, according to Christianity, Christ as God in- 
carnate is the pledge that God is present, not only 
Creator-like in the universe, but Father-like in the 
believing heart and the consecrated life? That is 
really the meaning of His exhibition of God in 
human life, and the impartation of His own Spirit. 
And our safeguard against the errors of Pantleism 
and of all such systems as tend to merge the 
Divine in the human instead of moulding the 
human by the Divine, is to be found in one small 
but significant phrase, ‘év Xpiorw.’? The Christian 
consciousness must always testify with a modern 
thinker (W. S. Palmer, An Agnostic’s Progress) : 
‘When I lifted up my eyes to God, I found God not 
only looking through my eyes but looking into 
them.’ It is among a people redeemed from their 
sins and consecrated to service that God will taber- 
nacle (cxnvdcer) as an abiding presence (Shekinah, 
fr. ]2¥ ‘abide’). And when the brotherhood is 
perfected, there will be no need of a Temple (Rev 
213. 22-27), The revelation of God immanent in a 
redeemed humanity is the ideal towards which 
Christianity points (Eph 1-3, Col 1°, ef. 2 P 3%, 
Jn 177-3), and to which it is slowly moving, but 
only by outgrowing many misconceptions and 
leaving them behind. See, further, Schultz, OT 
Theos (Bbats uy Tl) artt, “Ark ofthe 
Covenant,’ ‘Shekinah’ in Hastings’ DB; Beyschlag, 
NT Theol. i. 95 ff. ; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, § 3, 
ch. 2; Westcott on Jn 14-17). 


4. Christian history has been a long series of endeayours to 
realize the full meaning of the Divine presence. First it was 
caught into Jewish preconceptions, and projected into the 
doctrine of the Parousia. This had its effect on the inmost 
circle of Christian writers with the exception of St. John, and 
on most of the early Fathers except for the school of Alexandria. 
With all its inspiration of hope, it must have tended to obscure 
the truth that God is present through the working of His Spirit 
in the individual and in society, in the unfolding of truth and 
the employments of love. 

Under the influence of Greek thought in the Gentile world, 
the Divine presence has been treated as a metaphysical sub- 
stance, and at last identified with the elements of the Lord’s 
Supper (see Art. ii.), after consecration. This sacerdotal view 
was virtually accepted by the time of Cyprian, who wrote (Zp. 
lxiji. 17): ‘The passion of the Lord is the sacrifice we offer.’ 
The doctrine of Transubstantiation became the keystone of the 
ecclesiastical edifice, and was maintained as a theory, by means 
of the prevalent philosophy of Realism, whose greatest ex- 
ponent was Thomas Aquinas. As far as English thought is 
concerned, it crumbled under the dialectic of John Wyclif 
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(Lechler, Life of Wycliffe, p. 351), and by the discovery made 
by simple men, during the next two centuries, of the spiritual 
presence mediated through the NT in their own experience. 

‘Lhe Docetic views of Christ’s Person, however, which through- 
out the Middle Ages invested Him with apocalyptic splendours 
at the cost of all human sympathies, called for still other means 
of allaying the hunger of the religious imagination. ‘The 
remedy was found in the reverence of the iniage, in the sub- 
stitution of the symbol for reality. Gradually that Church, 
which had tried to centre its affections on an absent Lord, 
found that its affections must be rekindled by the mediation of 
some earthly form. It had dismissed from its thoughts the idea 
of a spiritual presence ; it must regain that presence through 
the intervention of material agencies. It must find it in the 
water of Baptism, in the bread and wine of Communion, in the 
act of ordination, in the relics of saints, in the tombs of the 
martyrs, in the heart of monasteries, and in the walls of con- 
secrated cathedrals. It must see it in the figure of a visible 
cross, in the monuments raised to a celestial hierarchy, in the 
observance of festivals in memory of the sainted dead,’ above 
all in apotheosis of the Virgin Mother (Matheson, op. cit. i. 322), 
In the meantime, as applied to the working of the Holy Spirit, 
the doctrine of the presence stamped infallibility upon the 
Councils, and finally upon the Pope. While with J. H. Newman 
it signified the validity of ecclesiastical development throughout 
the centuries, ‘being the germination, growth, and perfection 
of some living or apparent truth in the minds of men during a 
sufficient period’ (Development of Doctrine, p. 37). 

But while the popular religion found the presence in the 
images and relics, and ecclesiastical speculations discovered it 
in the Conciliar assemblies and the Sacrament of the Supper, 
there was a parallel movement known as Mysticism, which 
found the real presence in the soul. To the French mystics, 
greatest of whom was St. Bernard of the 12th century, the 
presence of God was the obverse side of their own absence from 
the world. The Germans Eckhart and Tauler, the Dutch 
Thomas a Kempis, and others took up the theme, and wove it 
into a kind of new Stoicism, by way of purification, illumina- 
tion, and union. ‘They taught (following Thomas Aquinas) 
that the soul can even here upon earth so receive God within 
itself as to enjoy in the fullest sense the vision of His being, and 
dwell in heaven itself’ (Harnack, Outlines of the Hist. of Dogma, 
p. 440). This ‘practice of the presence of God’ (Brother Lawrence) 
was the religious side of the preparation for Luther and his 
gospel for the people. He taught that Christianity was not a 
matter of consent to doctrine, as with the scholastics; or a 
method of losing oneself in the eternal, as with the mystics ; 
but realizing the Divine presence as found through faith in 
Christ in ‘ the freedom of a Christian man.’ Luther, commenting 
in his pointed way on Gal 216, says: ‘Faith is, if 1 may use the 
expression, creative of Divinity, not, of course, in the substance 
of God, but in ourselves.’ And again: ‘When we truly say 
that He is Christ, we mean that He was given for us, without 
any works of ours, has won for us the Spirit of God, and has 
made us children of God . . . so that we might become lords of 
all things in heaven and earth—that is faith’ (Erl. ed, 13, 251; 
Herrmann, Communion with God, p. 125). The primary 
authority of the inward witness thus established by Luther has 
been most fully apprehended for practical purposes. by George 
Fox and his followers. A bright example was John Woolman 
(b. 1720), who, in taking his stand against prevailing customs 
sanctioned by the Church, records in his diary (ch. 4): ‘The 
fear of the Lord so covered me at times that my way was made 
easier than I expected.’ And this independent standpoint, for 
the sake of humanity, has found poetical expression in Lowell, 
Whittier, and, in a fashion, Whitman. John Wesley, too, 
coming from his earlier devotion to Mysticism to his doctrine of 
assurance, repeated the experience of Luther, and, by means of 
an evangelical theology, helped men to see that humanity is 
the proper organ of the Divine presence. This has been the 
inspiration of modern reformers and philanthropists, but the 
full bearings of this truth have not yet been realized by the 
churches. A new vindication of the soul’s authority in matters 
of faith has been undertaken by A. Ritschl and his disciples— 
Harnack, Herrmann, and the rest. With them the Divine Man 
Jesus, separated from every ceremony, doctrine, or dream, 
vouches for the inward presence of God to the soul that 
believes. By their theory of value-judgments they throw the 
nals proof of the presence of God upon the faculties of the 
soul. 


LITERATURE.—Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, or Outlines ; Mathe- 
son, Growth of the Spirit of Christianity ; Fairbairn, Christ in 
Mod. Theol., bk. i. ; Herrmann, Communion with God; Imita- 
tion of Christ; John Woolman’s Journal; J. Campbell Whit- 
tier, Poems; Stopford Brooke, Christ in Mod. Life; Watson, 
Inspiration of owr Faith, 274; Moore, From Advent to Advent, 
63, 98; D. Young, Crimson Book, 237; Phillips Brooks, Mystery, 
of Iniquity, 277. A. NORMAN ROWLAND. 


PRESENTATION (in the Temple) (Lk 2??-4°).— 
When St. Paul had mentioned (Gal 44) the sending 
forth of the Son of God into our world, he spoke 
of it in two stages, ‘born of a woman,’ ‘ born 
under the law’ (RV); and in both those acts or 
stages the Pauline Evangelist St. Luke is able and 
careful in his history of Jesus to exhibit Him. To 
the narrative of His nativity accordingly he sub- 


joins (Lk 2”) a notice of His circumcision on the 

eighth day, in obedience to Gn 17; and now on” 
the fortieth day He is brought to Jerusalem to be 

offered or presented (RV, rapacrijcac) to the Lord, 

in accordance with the legal requirements of Ex 13? 

(freely quoted in v.**) and Nu 3. 12.18. Along with 

the rite of the Presentation of the Child there was 

fulfilled on the same occasion another for the 

Purification of the Mother; but we shall consider 

that afterwards. 

1. The law as to the Child is described in OT as 
having its origin in Egypt. From patriarchal 
times, indeed, the firstborn had been the priest in 
the family ; but a new obligation was laid on the 
firstborn in Israel by the circumstances of the 
Exodus. When God sent Moses to Pharaoh, the 
Divine message to the king ran, ‘Israel is my 
son, even my firstborn: if thou refuse to let him 
go I will slay thy son, even thy firstborn’ (Ex 4? *), 
Pharaoh refused. Nine successive plagues were 
sent on him in vain. The time had come for the 
execution of God’s threatening. The Lord was to 
pass through the land of Egypt to execute the 
judgment. Israel was not so guilty as her op- 
pressors; but neither could she stand before God 
if once He were angry ; and God provided for her 
in the Paschal lamb a victim under which each 
Israelite household that would believe His word 
and keep His commandment might find shelter. 
‘By faith they kept the passover and the sprinkling 
of blood’ (He 11%) ; but in token that their firstborn 
had been due to death and rescued by God’s merey, 
all the firstborn (‘every male that openeth the 
womb’) were to be sanctified to Him (Nu 8"). God 
might have slain each, or kept him for His own 
especial service. He would not slay him: He per- 
mitted him (and required him) to be redeemed (Ex 
13-15), Instead of the firstborn, however, God 
took for the service of His sanctuary the tribe of 
Levi (Nu 3” 8!*18), requiring, at the time of this 
substitution, that as many firstborn as there were 
in Israel in excess of the number of the Levites 
must be redeemed by the payment of five shekels 
for each one (Nu 34°), Afterwards (Nu 18! 3%), 
every firstborn son must be presented and redeemed 
by the payment of this amount. Our Lord might 
have claimed exemption, as the Son of God ; just 
as afterwards when they asked Him to pay the 
Temple rate He declared, ‘ Therefore the sons are 
free’ (Mt 177° RV). But He came not to claim 
exemptions but to share our burdens, carry our 
sorrows, take away our sins, and, more particularly, 
to redeem them that are under the Law (Gal 4’). 
He ‘came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many’ (Mt 20°) ; 
and ‘thus it became him to fulfil all righteousness’ 
(35). Moreover, by being thus redeemed from the 
personal obligation of serving in the Temple, His 
love to it, which at His next visit to it He was to 
manifest (Lk 2 RV), and His zeal for it which 
devoured Him (Jn 2!”), were brought into clearer 
light. They were not of constraint, but willing. 
Still, the leading thought in the history of His 
Presentation in the Temple is that of His having 
come ‘that the scripture might be fulfilled’ (Lk 
2122-24 2444) “and that the whole life of the God- 
man on earth might present a realization of that 
ideal depicted in the prophetic writings of the OT’ 
(Oosterzee). 

The act of presenting Him would be performed 
by Joseph (Ex 13%) as the putative father, at once 
the shield of Mary and the protector of her child 
(Lk 375) ; not by the Virgin, as Cornelius & Lapide 
assumes, although there is some beauty in his 
interpretation of the five shekels, which constituted 
the redemption money, as ‘symbolizing the Five 
Wounds at the price whereof Christ redeemed the 
race of man’ (Com. in loc.). The Law does not 
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seem to have prescribed any particular time for 
the redemption of the firstborn, but many fathers 
would doubtless act as Joseph did, and perform the 
rite on the day appointed by the Law for the sacrifice 
of his wife’s purification. There is hardly time for 
the visit of the Wise Men, the Flight into Evypt, 
and the Return thence, between the Birth of Christ 
and His Presentation in the Temple; moreover, a 
public service at Jerusalem would have been fraught 
with danger after the inquiries of the Magi had 
aroused the jealous fears of Herod. But neither is 
there any need for supposing that the Wise Men’s 
visit came'so soon after the Nativity. ‘From two 
ears old and under’ (Mt 2!*) was the age which 
erod supposed the newborn ‘ King of the Jews’ 
might be. Mary’s availing herself of the permis- 
sion, as a poor woman, to offer the two doves 
instead of the costlier lamb is not consistent with 
the idea that the gold offered by the Wise Men was 
at her disposal: while St. Luke’s mention of the 
Holy Family returning into Galilee and Nazareth 
(Lk 2°°) is of the nature of a foreshortening, and 
does not imply that no event intervened between 
the Presentation and the journey to the North. 

2. The Purification of Mary, besides synchronizing 
with the Presentation of her Son, was an event 
belonging to the same moral and religious category. 
It also was an act of a humble-minded and becoming 
obedience to the Law of Moses, under which she 
lived. St. Jerome alone among the Fathers was 
of opinion that in her case too it was strictly 
obligatory, not, of course, on account of any sim 
on her part, her conception of the Child being 
spotless and holy (Lk 1°**) and an act of obedience 
to Almighty God; but ceremonially because, the 
Birth being a real one, she had touched things 
which involved ceremonial uncleanness. Whether 
St. Jerome is right, or the other Fathers (for the 
discussion see Cornelius & Lapide), and whether or 
not she might have claimed exemption, she is to be 
praised for not doing so, but quietly and humbly 
accepting the law binding on ordinary mothers, 
and being willing, as her Son will also be, to be 
reckoned with transgressors (Mk 1578, Lk 22%7). It 
was enough for her, as it would be enough for Him, 
that God knew. 

The reading adopted in the RV (Lk 222), ‘ the days of their (not 
‘her,’ AV) purification,’ has the highest MS authority, and is 
that expressly of Origen and Cyril: it is explained when we 
remember that while the ceremonial uncleanness was directly 


that of the mother only, Joseph and the Child could hardly help 
—especially while living in such circumstances as were theirs at 


Bethlehem—contracting a like defilement, in the legal sense, by | 


contact with her. Our Lord, all holy from the first, was often 
to be so defiled (Lk 151197), He regarded it as His glory, not 
His shame. 


The legal ordinance (Lv 12) appointed that a 
woman who had borne a man child should be (cere- 
monially) unclean for seven days; for three and 


thirty days more she might touch no hallowed 
thing, nor come into the sanctuary. Then, on 
the fortieth day, she must bring ‘a lamb of the 
first year for a burnt-offering (expressive of de- 
votion), and a young pigeon or a turtle-dove for 
a sin-offering (a testimony, St. Jerome says, to 
the doctrine of original sin), unto the door of 
the tent of meeting, unto the priest, and he shall 
offer it before the Lord, and make atonement for 
her; and she shall be cleansed from the fountain 
of her blood. ... And if her means suffice not 
for a lamb, then she shall take two turtle-doves 
or two young pigeons; the one for a burnt-offer- 
ing, the other for a sin-offering.’ The Virgin’s 
humility appears in her availing herself of this 
merciful provision; she disdained not to admit 
her poverty ; we may be sure she did not (as some, 
thinking to exalt her, have imagined) assume a 
false appearance of it: even if Joseph and she had 
not been extremely poor before, the expenses of the 
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journey to Bethlehem, and of living there six weeks, 
and the five shekels for the Child, could not have 
failed to make deep inroads on their purse. The 
order of the combined rites would be as follows :— 
(1) The Holy Family would come into the hall of 
the unclean, and stand there. (2) Then would be 
offered the dove for her sin-offering, and perhaps 
they would be sprinkled with the lustral water and 
the ashes of the heifer (Nu 1917). (3) Then the Child 
would be presented. And lastly, (4) the other dove 
would be offered in sign of Mary’s thanksgiving and 
self-devotion to God. The Virgin would not go 
further—even when she had been cleansed—than 
the Court of the Women. 

The Evangelist’s use of the words ‘ parents’ (v.27) and ‘father 
and mother’ (v.83) have been urged as evidence that ‘the idea 
of the supernatural conception of Jesus has not penetrated to 
this part of the legendary materials here collected together’ 
(Schmidt and Holzendorff, Short Protestant Commentary) ; to 
which we may answer that he would have been a poor redactor 
who, having transcribed ch. i., did not observe an inconsistency 
of this kind, and that in point of fact the Third Gospel is marked 
by its homogeneity (see Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem 4). 
The explanation of the apparent inconsistency lies deep in the 
principle which led our Lord, sinless Himself (2 Co 521), to accept 
the lot of sinners, and lay this lot also on His blessed Mother ; 
and further, that His glory was not to be manifested till the 
time appointed of the Father. Till then, whatever brief epiph- 
anies there might be were only for the favoured few. Even 
the Transfiguration was to be told to no man till the Son of 
Man was risen from the dead. The facts were secure in the 
hearts of sufficient witnesses (Lk 219.51); they would come forth 
in due time. More especially, His birth of a Virgin Mother— 
told as it was to be by two Evangelists (Mt 118-25, Lk 126-38), and 
always an article of faith in the Church—was not a thing to be 
communicated to unbelieving ears and scoffing tongues ; even 
when His claim to have come down out of heaven was contrasted 
with what were supposed to be the known facts of His origin as 
Man (Jn 642, Mt 13°), The feeling of the Early Church upon 
the subject is expressed in a famous passage of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch (ec. 110): ‘Hidden from the prince of this world were 
the virginity of Mary, and her child-bearing, and likewise also 
the death of the Lord—three mysteries to be cried aloud—the 
which were wrought in the silence of God’ (ad Ephes. 19). 

Both the Purification of Mary and the Presenta- 
tion of our Lord in the Temple are commemorated 
on the 2nd of February (Candlemas). Baronius 
says that the Church at Rome was led to the 
institution of this Feast in order to supersede the 
Lupercalia, the observances connected wherewith 
were of an extremely immoral as well as idolatrous 
character. See, further, artt. ANNA and SIMEON. 

JAMES COOPER. 

PRESS.—See CrowpD and MULTITUDE. 


PRICE OF BLOOD (rit) aiuaros, Mt 27°).—An 
pee Alea used by the priests of the Temple in 
reference to the money Judas Iscariot had received 
for the betrayal of his Master. The thirty pieces 
of silver were the price of a traitor’s service, and 
so ultimately the price of a man’s head; and 
though the priests were willing to take advantage 
of the dastardly deed by putting the betrayed Man 
to death, they still regarded with feelings of 
disgust and abhorrence the money paid for His 
betrayal. It had been soiled by the hands of a 
traitor, and associated with blood - guiltiness of 
a kind that they had no desire to share. They 
would neither accept it for themselves, when Judas 
offered to restore it, nor, when flung down in the 
sanctuary, did they regard it as fit for the holy 
uses of the Temple. An appropriate use was found 
for it in the purchase of ground outside the walls 
for the burial of strangers to Jerusalem. (For the 
story of Judas’ end, and the divergent account in 
Ac 1}: 19, see AKELDAMA, JUDAS ISCARIOT). 

The reasoning of the Temple priests here has 
been usually condemned as a piece of pious hypoc- 
risy, implying a display of honourable diffidence 
that stands in suspicious contrast with their 
previous dealings with the traitor. If the money 
was soiled, who was responsible, if not those who 
had taken it (perhaps direetly from the Temple- 
treasury) and sent it on its dastardly mission ? 
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Why should they, who had paid the price of blood, 
scruple about taking it back? ‘If it was sinful to 
put back the price of blood in the sacred treasury, 
10W was it any more permissible to take it out?’ 
(Calvin, NZ Com.). This is rather a one-sided 
judgment. It is true, their manifestation of 
scrupulous feeling was somewhat belated : it would 
have become them better to have no dealings 
whatever with Judas. But we may still give them 
the credit for the wish to be as little as possible 
involved in the crime of treachery. In point of 
fact, people will make use of a traitor who have 
no love for traitors. In this case the compact 
made with Judas was very much more dishonour- 
able on his side than on theirs; for they were 
sworn enemies of Christ, he a professed friend. 
The priests might believe the money was well 
spent on their part, though ill gotten on his. The 
curse of treachery was now associated with it, and 
would help to intensify their loathing when they 
spoke of it as the price of blood. It was unhallowed 
gain; and they could use it only for some purpose 
less sacred than those connected with the ‘Temple, 
and in which they themselves had no profit. We 
may compare with this scruple of the priests the 
similar feeling manifested by David in a contrasted 
case (2 § 23'*17). When the three mighty men at 
the risk of their lives brought the king a draught 
of water from the well of Bethlehem, he scrupled 
to drink it, because it was so closely associated 
with the blood of the men who had risked their 
lives to procure it. It had been procured at the 
price of blood, and he could not use it in the 
common way. It was hallowed by the sacrifice 
associated with it, just as the blood-money in 
Judas’ hands was tainted and defiled by a betrayal 
equivalent to murder. 


LITERATURE.—See under JupAs IscarioT, but esp. Ker, Serm, 
i. 293. J. Dick FLEMING. 


PRIDE.—The condemnation of pride has always 
been very pronounced in Christian thought. It is 
one of the faults most distinctly incompatible with 
the ethics of the NT. Certain other systems of 
religion have not so strenuously combated this 
feeling. In fact, some may not unreasonably be 
regarded as having contributed to its indulgence. 
An elementary attribute in the Christian conception 
of character is humility. 

4. It is remarkable that the word for ‘pride’ 
(drepnpavia) occurs only once in the recorded con- 
versations of our Lord, and the adj. ‘ proud’ 
(brepnpavos) only once in the Gospels (Lk 1°). 
In Mk 7” pride is classed as one of the things 
which defile a man. It is in the positive pre- 
cepts and general example and teaching of the 
Master that we find the principles which have 
made pride so repugnant to the Christian con- 
sciousness. Chief of all these forces is the example 
of our Lord’s own life. The Incarnation was itself 
the most transcendent exhibition of humility. In 
it men saw their Lord counting it not a prize to be 
on an equality with God, emptying Himself, and 
taking the form of a servant. In the essential 
abasement of this earthly life He humbled Himself 
to the particular extremes of endurance of per- 
sonal ill-treatment and obedience even unto death. 
Henceforth lowliness of station and self-forgetting 
passivity were consecrated by the Divine example. 
In the same degree the possessors of power and 
place were taught the limitations and responsi- 
bilities of their position, and shown the insensate 
evil of scornfully regarding men of inferior circum- 
stances. 

2. Before the Birth of Christ this characteristic 
of His mission was heralded in Mary’s song. She 
who described herself as a handmaiden of low 
estate could rejoice that in the coming Kingdom the 


proud would be scattered in, or by (Lk 1°! RVm), 
the disposition of their hearts. Princes would be 
brought down, and rich men sent empty away. 
On the other hand, those of low degree would be 
exalted, and the hungry abundantly satisfied. The 
Magnificat proclaimed the truths that whilst povert 
and obscurity are not bars to acceptance with God, 
there are evils peculiarly belonging to high rank 
which utterly disqualify. 

3. The Temptation (Mt 41" || Lk 41)9) was largely 
an attempt to work on feelings of pride in the mind 
of Jesus. He was urged to prove His superiorit 
to the conditions of ordinary humanity by a self- 
glorifying triumph over the laws of nature. The 
Tempter strove to make Him do so either (1) by 
providing for His special physical needs, or (2) by 
a public display of His mg nt. In the offer (3) of 
universal sovereignty, the lures of authority and 
glory were especially emphasized. 

4. In His definite teaching our Lord laid especial 
stress on the virtues of humility and lowliness of 
mind as fundamental requisites in His loyal fol- 
lowers. The Beatitude of the meek struck the 
dominant keynote in this respect. Men were 
invited to learn of Him, for He was meek and 
lowly in heart (Mt 11%). His disciples could apply 
to Him the prophetic description that He was 
meek (Mt 21°). More than once He seems to have 
uttered the apothegm, ‘Whosoever shall exalt him- 
self shall be humbled, and whosoever shall humble 
himself shall be exalted’ (Mt 23, Lk 14 1814), 
Various specific forms of pride were rebuked and 
cautioned against. 

(1) Several times our Lord severely censured 
exhibitions of spiritual pride. This vice called 
forth peculiar indignation and detestation in Him. 
The religious ostentation of the Pharisees was 
unsparingly reprobated. The types are eternally 
stigmatized who can thank God they are not as 
others are, who from the heights of their own com- 
placency can look down on the supposed inferior 
spirituality of their fellows (Lk 18°); who parade 
in public places their devotions (Mt 6°); who do 
all their works to be seen of men, and obtrude 
their religious symbols (Mt 23°); who for a pre- 
tence make long prayers (Lk 20%). This species of 
religious self-satisfaction, of spurious spirituality, 
elicited the scathing invective of Christ in an alto- 
gether unparalleled degree. He declared that the 
publicans and harlots went into the Kingdom of 
God before such proud professors (Mt 21°), 

(2) The strictures our Lord passed on the racial 
pride of the Jews drew against Him their fiercest 
anger. He showed how vain were their boasted 
privileges when He proclaimed that many should 
be admitted to the Kingdom from all quarters of 
the earth, but the children of the Kingdom rejected 
(Mt 82). He tried to make them realize from their 
own Scriptures the futility of their reliance on 
descent, by referring to the favour shown Naaman 
the Syrian and the widow of Zarephath (Lk 47), 
The parables of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 
201*-) and of the Householder’s rebellious servants 
(21%) were plainly intended to make His hearers 
see how little worth was in their lofty pretensions 
as the children of Abraham—the chosen people. 

(3) Intellectual haughtiness was also decidedly 
condemned by Christ. The inclination that springs 
from the consciousness of ability or learning to 
scornfully depreciate those of more meagre mental 
equipment, is one of the most insidious forms of 
pride. To it certain natures fall victims who 
would consider family pretensions or religious 
assumptions of superiority vulgar and discredit- 
able. Many who would loathe the commonly 
recognized vaingloriousness of the Pharisees are 
dangerously near sharing in the mental arrogance 
which prompted the latter to sneer, ‘ This multi- 
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tude which knoweth not the law are accursed’ 
(Jn 7®). 

The tendency to indulge in lofty contempt from the ‘ intel- 
lectual throne’ is strikingly portrayed in Tennyson’s Palace of 


e *O God-like isolation which art mine, 
I can but count thee perfect gain, 
What time I watch the darkening droves of swine 
That range on yonder plain.’ 
All such disdainfulness for the simple and un- 
learned was impressively forbidden by Christ’s 
warning, ‘See that ye despise not one of these 
little ones’ (Mt 18"; cf. a striking sermon by Bp. 
Boyd Carpenter on ‘The Dangers of Contempt’). 
Again, our Lord bore witness to the supreme im- 
portance of simplicity and innocence, as opposed to 
superciliousness and pride, when He said of the 
little children, ‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven’ 
(Lk 181%), and added that the only attitude which 
ualified for admission was that of a little child. 
t is noteworthy that the same dispositions of 
receptivity and absence of hard preconceptions are 
insisted on by scientists as prime requisites for the 
student of the kingdom of nature. 

(4) The pride that comes from the enjoyment of 
high official or social rank was discountenanced in 
one of the most surprising actions of our Lord’s 
earthly life—the episode of the Feet -washing 
(Jn 13). It was a vivid, unforgetable lesson in the 
duty of self-abasing service. No one who then was 
present was likely to fall into the sin of presuming 
on privileges of position, or treating subordinates 
with selfish, slighting inconsiderateness. The im- 
agination of succeeding generations has been in- 
tensely impressed by the spectacle of the Son of 
God washing the travel-stained feet of His poor 
followers. The pride that jealously exacts sub- 
servience could not be more effectually proscribed. 
The homily against those whose self-importance 
made them claim the place of honour at entertain- 
ments (Lk 147) is directed against the same 
grandiose assumptions. This social arrogance of 
the Pharisees was one of the points in our Lord’s 
indictment of them. They loved the chief place 
at feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues, 
and to be called Rabbi (Mt 23°"). Any tendency 
among His disciples to assume lordship was 
strictly, tenderly suppressed. Once He called them 
together when such claims were mooted, and 
pointed out to them how among the outside 
Gentiles there were those who lorded it and exer- 
cised authority. In contrast to that should be 
their practice. Whoever of them was ambitious 
of greatness and supremacy could attain it only 
along the lines of submissive service (Mt 207%). 
They had Him as an example, who came not to 
receive service, but to minister to the needs of 
others, even to the point of giving up His life for 
them (v.%). They were not to arrogate to them- 
selves titles implying mastership (23°17). The 

nestion of leadership among them was met by 

hrist taking a little child and placing it ‘ beside 
himself’ (zap’ éavr@), and saying that the reception 
of a little child meant the reception of Himself and 
of His Father who sent Him (Lk 9%). In the 
light of how so stupendous a glory was to be won, 
their own shortsighted strivings after precedence 
stood exposed. All such grasping at power and 

lace was a contradiction of the true conception of 
1onour. It was he who humbled himself as a little 
child that was greatest (Mt 18%). 

5. The essential vice of pride was glanced at in 
one of these conversations when the Master said, 
‘ All ye are brethren’ (Mt 23°). Pride is an injury 
to the bond of brotherhood ; it is disloyalty in the 
Christian household ; it is a breach of fellowship. 
The selfish despising of our fellow-creatures is a 
contradiction of the law of love. It cannot coexist 
with a true-hearted affection for all mens Pride is 
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self-centred, and plumes itself on the gap between 
ourselves and those beneath us. It revels in the 
feeling of superiority. Nothing could be more 
opposed than this to the self-sacrificing love which 
is hent on raising and helping. Pride also betrays 
a lack of perception as to our own true position 
before God. It reveals an undue magnifying of 
relative differences. 

6. The word ‘ pride’ is often used in another and 
a harmless sense which may imply no more than a 
fit appreciation of benefits, a lofty sense of honour, 
a dignified aloofness that will not stoop to what is 
mean or defiling. In this better sense Milton can 
speak of ‘modest pride,’ and Moore deplore the 
loss of the ‘pride of former days.’ The distinction 
is clear between this pardonable and highly useful 
feeling—a feeling which may be accompanied with 
real humility—and a haughtiness of spirit, a con- 
temptuous looking down on others, a selfish glorying 
in one’s own superiority. See also HUMILITY, 
MEEKNESS. 

LitEraAturE.—Aristotle, Nic. Eth. iv. 3; Kant, Met. of Eth. 
pe eld ed.), 241; Liddon, Univ. Serm. ii. 203, BL, 491; Medd, 

he One Mediator, 416; Alford, Quebec Chapel Serm. ii. 153 
Stalker, Seven Deadly Sins,1; Wickham in Oaford Univ. Serm. 
(ed. Bebb), 332; Bunyan, Pilg. Prog., Pt. ii. ‘The Valley of 
Humiliation’; Longfellow’s ‘ King Robert of Sicily’; Bp. Magee, 
The Gospel and the Age (‘ Knowledge without Love’). 

W. S. KERR. 

PRIEST.—1. The Jewish priests.—The few pass- 
ages in the Gospels where the word ‘ priest’ (iepevs) 
occurs apply solely to the Jewish priesthood, but 
of its position and functions very little is re- 
corded either in the Gospels or generally in the 
NT. The Gr. iepev’s is the equivalent of the Heb., 
ja2. The Jewish priesthood is brought before us in 
the Gospels in the following connexions :—(1) The 
work of Zacharias (Lk 15°), where we read of the 
priestly courses with the duties assigned to them 
by lot. The priesthood was divided into twenty- 
four courses (épyueplac), and each course was on duty 
twice during the year (Plummer, zm Joc.). (2) The 
priests and Levites who interviewed John the 
Baptist (Jn 1). (3) The lepers cleansed by our 
Lord were to show themselves to the priest (Mt 84, 
Mk 1, Lk 54 1714) in proof of their healing and of 
the obedience of Jesus to the Law (Plummer, 77 /oc.). 
(4) The reference to the shewbread as eaten by 
the priests only (Mk 278). (5) The priest who passed 
by the wounded traveller (Lk 10°). The Gospels 
are much more concerned with ‘chief (or high) 
priests’ (dpxvepe’s) than with priests, the former 
word being frequently found in all four Gospels. 
See artt. CHIEF PRIESTS and HIGH PRIEST. 

2. Priesthood of Christ.—(1) The general position 
of Christ's priesthood in the NT.—The English 
word ‘ priest’ represents two different Heb. and Gr. 
words. It is used to translate lepevs and jn5 (Lat. 
sacerdos). It is also the contraction of peg 
(‘prester,’ ‘prest,’ ‘priest’), which is the trans- 
literation of rpecBirepos and LXX rendering of jp: 
(elder). But the NT idea of the priesthood cf Christ 
is associated solely with the former of these words. 
Christ is called a priest, or high priest, in the 
sense of a sacrificing priest (iepeds, dpxrepe’s). This 
application of the term to our Lord is found only 
in Hebrews, though the priestly functions con- 
nected with sacrifice and intercession are, of course, 
found frequently in the NT (Mt 20%, Jn 1° 148, 
Ro 8%, Eph 238, 1 P 1192! 318, Rev 1°18), It should, 
however, be carefully observed that it is only in 
Hebrews that these functions are connected with 
our Lord as priest. Elsewhere they simply form 
part of His general work as Redeemer. 

(2) The specifie purpose of Christ’s priesthood in 
Hebrews.—It is important to inquire why, and 
under what circumstances, the priesthood of Christ 
is brought forward in Hebrews. The situation 
there described is one in which the Hebrew Chris- 
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tians were in danger of spiritual degeneration (51), 
backsliding and apostasy (6° 10”). The Epistle was 
written to prevent this, and the means of accom- 
plishing it was personal experience of the priesthood 
of Christ. In some way, therefore, Christ’s priest- 
hood is associated with spiritual steadfastness, 
progress, assurance. In the full understanding 
and acceptance of this truth will be found the 
secret of growth and maturity of experience. It 
is evident that these Hebrews knew Jesus as 
Saviour, and had an elementary knowledge of the 
truths of redemption (61), but they did not realize 
what it meant to have Him as priest. The distine- 
tion between the two may be seen by a considera- 
tion of the time and circumstances under which 
priesthood appeared in connexion with Israel. 
Apart from foreign priesthoods like those of Egypt 
and Midian (Gn 47, Ex 3), the first mention of 
priesthood in Israel is at Sinai. There was no 
priesthood in Egypt, only redemption. There was 
none at the Red Sea, where deliverance was the 
one thing needful. At Sinai they were to realize 
for the first time their true relation to God and 
God’s relation to them as dwelling among them (Ex 
1946 251-8), The priesthood was appointed to pro- 
vide the means of access to God and prevent fear in 
approaching Him. The essence of priesthood, there- 
fore, is access to God based on an already existing 
redemption. The Hebrew Christians knew Christ 
as Redeemer; they were now to be taught the 
possibility, power, and joy of constant free access to 
God in Him, and in this, the removal of all fear and 
dissatisfaction. Any sense of unworthiness would 
be met by His worthiness, all fear removed by His 
nearness to them and to God as at once Son of 
Man and Divine High Priest. There is thus a 
whole world of difference between knowing Christ 
as Saviour and as Priest. The former may involve 
only spiritual childhood, the latter must necessarily 
include spiritual maturity (He 514). This is one 
of the great distinctions between the teaching of 
Romans and of Hebrews. The former is concerned 
with redemption which makes access possible (Ro 
5’), the latter with access which is made possible by 
redemption. This practical purpose of Hebrews in 
close connexion with spiritual growth and maturity 
should ever be kept in mind. Herein lies the 
present and permanent value of the Epistle in 
Christian life and service, with its constant emphasis 
on ‘ Draw near’ (10?2), ‘ Draw not back’ (109), ‘ Let 
us go on’ (6), 

(3) The essential meaning of priesthood.—In order 
to obtain a true idea of the priesthood of Christ, it 
is necessary to inquire what were the essential 
characteristics of priesthood. What were the 
functions which the priest performed as_ priest, 
those of which he had the monopoly, and which 
no one else could perform under any circumstances ? 
The best definition is in He 5!, where we are told 
that the priest was ‘appointed for men in things 
pertaining to God,’ that is, he represented man to 
God. What was included in this representation 
we shall see later, but meanwhile it should be 
clearly observed that priesthood meant the repre- 
sentation of man to God, and was the exact opposite 
and counterpart of the work of the prophet, which 
was to represent God to man. The priest went 
from man to God, the prophet went from God to 
man. The two ideas are seen in He 3, where Christ 
is called ‘Apostle and High Priest’—‘ Apostle’ 
because sent from God to man, ‘ High Priest’ be- 
cause going from man to God. In this twofold 
capacity lies His perfect mediation. If the priest 
did other duties, such as teaching, receiving tithes, 
and blessing the people, these were superadded 
functions and not inherent in the priesthood. 
The Levites could teach and the kings could bless, 
but by no possibility could either do the essential 
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duties of the priesthood in representing man to 
God. This specific idea is clearly taught as the 
essence of priesthood both in OT and NT, where 
the Godward aspect of priesthood is always stated 
and emphasized (Ex 28!, Nu 16%, 2 Ch 2618, Ezk 4415, 
He 6” 7” 94), This essential idea of priesthood as 
representative of man to God carries with it the 
right of access to and of abiding in the presence of 
God. In primitive days, families were represented 
by the patriarch or head of a clan; but as the 
sense of sin grew and deepened, and as the Divine 
purpose of redemption was gradually unfolded, it 
became necessary to have men entirely separated 
for this office. Priesthood was thus the admission 
at once of the sinfulness of the race, of the holiness 
of God, and of the need of conditions of approach to 
God. Itis of the utmost importance that we should 
define and keep clear these essential characteristics 
of the priesthood. They can be summed up in the 
general ideas of (a) drawing near to God by means 
of an offering, (0) dwelling near to God for the 
purpose of intercession (Ezk 4416, Lv 1617, Ex 28% 
3078, Lk 1% 2%), 

(4) The special order of Christ's priesthood.—The 
unique feature of the discussion in Hebrews is the 
association of Christ’s priesthood with that of 
Melchizedek. Three times in Scripture Melchi- 
zedek is mentioned, and each time the reference is 
important. (a) In Gn 14 he appears in history in 
connexion with Abraham. He is termed ‘priest 
of God Most High.’ (6) Then in Ps 110 he is 
mentioned again in a Psalm usually regarded as 
Messianic, and as such applied to Himself by our 
Lord (Mt 224, Mk 12°, Lk 20). The underlying 
thought in the Psalm is of a priesthood other than 
that of Aaron, and suggests a consciousness, how- 
ever dim, on the part of spiritually-minded Jews, 
of something beyond and superior to the Aaronic 
priesthood. The bare mention of another priest- 
hood at all is significant and striking. (c) He 
appears in Hebrews as a type of Christ. The 
record of Gn 14 is taken as it stands and used to 
symbolize and typify some of the elements of the 
(a) The position of Melchize- 
dek as king indicates the royalty of Christ’s priest- 
hood. (8) The meaning of the name ‘ Melchizedek’ 
is used to suggest the thought of righteousness. 
(y) The meaning of the title ‘king of Salem’ 
suggests the idea of peace. The order and con- 
nexion of righteousness and peace are noted in 
Hebrews. First comes righteousness as the basis 
of relation to God, and then peace as the outcome 
of righteousness. Righteousness without peace 
vindicates the Law and punishes sin, peace without 
righteousness ignores the Law and condones sin. 
Righteousness and peace when combined honour 
the Law while pardoning sin. (6) The absence in 
the record of Gn 14 of any earthly connexions of 
ancestry and posterity is used in Hebrews to 
symbolize the perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood. 
What was true of the record about Melchizedek is 
present in actual fact in Christ. One point of 
great importance not to be overlooked is that in 
Gn 14 no priestly functions are attributed to Mel- 
chizedek. The gift of bread and wine to Abraham 
had, of course, nothing essentially priestly in it. 
In the record he is just called ‘ priest of God Most 
High,’ without any characteristic priestly acts being 
stated. This exactly corresponds to the use made 
of the Melchizedek priesthood in Hebrews, which 
does not treat of any priestly acts or functions, but 
of the order of the priesthood. The fundamental 
thought of the Melchizedek priesthood in Hebrews 
refers to the person of the priest, not to his acts. 
The functions, or acts, are considered in con- 
nexion and contrast with the functions of the 
Aaronic priesthood. Itis the priestly person rather 
than the priestly work that 1s emphasized in the 
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Melchizedek priesthood. He was a royal person 
(which Aaron was not); an abiding person (which 
Aaron was not) ; a wnique person (which Aaron was 
not). Itis the personal superiority in these respects 
over the priesthood of Aaron that is dwelt upon 
in connexion with Melchizedek. There is, of course, 
no comparison drawn between Melchizedek and 


Christ, but use is made of Melchizedek to sym- 


bolize the personal superiority of Christ’s priesthood 
over all others—a ale that is older, wider, 
more lasting than that of Aaron. 

(5) The particular functions of Christ's priesthood. 
—It is in connexion with the Aaronic priesthood 
that the work of Christ’s priesthood is considered. 
A contrast is made, as is shown by the recurring 
key word ‘better’ (7 8° e¢ a/.). Our Lord never 
was a priest of the Aaronic line (7}* 4 84), but it 
was necessary to use the illustration of the Aaronic 

riesthood to denote Christ’s priestly functions, 
Ventas no characteristic priestly functions are re- 
corded of Melchizedek. A series of comparisons 
between Aaron’s and Christ’s priesthood needs 
careful attention: (a) first generally in 2!” 8 with 
reference to personal qualification ; (b) then after 
bare mention in 31, more fully in 4446 (c) But it 
is in 5'° that we have the first definite comparison. 
In vy.?® the requirements of the Aaronic priest- 
hood are stated in regard to (a) office (v.1), (8) 
character (vv.*-*), (vy) Divine appointment (vv.*°). 
In vy.*?° we have the fulfilment of these require- 
ments in Christ stated in the reverse order: (a) 
Divine appointment (vv.* °), (8) character (vv.7 8), 
(y) office (vv.* 1°). (d) Then in ch. 7 we have the 
comparison and contrast between Melchizedek and 
Aaron, with the superiority of the former, on three 
grounds: (a) Aaron was not royal, (8) Aaron did 
not abide, by reason of death, (y) Aaron had many 
successors. The superiority of the person gives 
superiority to the functions. (e) Then in chs. 8-10 
the superiority of the work of Christ is compared 
with that of Aaron under three aspects: (a) a better 
covenant (ch. 8), because spiritual, not temporal ; 
(8) a better sanctuary (ch. 9), because heavenly, 
not earthly ; (y) a better sacrifice (ch. 10), because 
real, not symbolical. In the course of this entire 
discussion several elements of superiority emerge. 
A superior order (7!-!”), a superior tribe (v.14), a 
superior calling (v.?!), a superior tenure (vv.?* 4), 
a superior character (v.”*), a superior sanctuary and 
a superior covenant (ch. 9), a superior sacrifice (ch. 
10). After ch. 10 there is nothing priestly in the 
terms used, though ch. 13 refers to functions con- 
nected with the priesthood. The functions of 
priesthood may thus be summed up as (a) access 
to God for man, (0) offering to God for man, (c) 
intercession with God for man ; and the superiority 
of our Lord’s priesthood is shown in the follow- 
ing particulars: (1) It is royal in character, (2) 
heavenly in sphere, (3) spiritual in nature, (4) con- 
tinuous in efficacy, (5) perpetual in duration, (6) 
uniyersal in scope, (7) effectual in results. 

At this point there are three questions that call 
for attention. (a) There is no real distinction be- 
tween ‘ Priest’ and ‘ High Priest.’ Christ is both 
(5%. 10 G20 71. 3. 15.17.21) ~The difference is one of rank 
only, the High Priesthood being, as it were, a 
specialized form. The term ‘high priest’ occurs 
only nine times in the OT, of which but two are 
in the Pentateuch, and it is curious that the term 
is never once applied to Aaron. This clearly shows 
that there is no real distinction between the two 
offices, for if there had been an essential difference 
from the first, Aaron would have been called ‘high 
priest.” Christ is never termed ‘High Priest’ in 
connexion with Melchizedek, but only when Aaron 
is under consideration. As, however, the distine- 
tion was current in NT times, it was necessary to 
show that Christ fulfilled both offices. 
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(6) Hebrews dwells very carefully on Christ’s 
offering as connected with His death on the cross, 
and also on His entrance into heaven as connected 
with His Ascension. The absence of reference to 
the Resurrection (except in 13”) is explained by 
the fact that there was no place for this event 
in the type. Attention is therefore called to the 
two parts of the one priestly function of offering 
which was connected with the Day of Atonement, 
the sacrifice of the animal without the cam 
(134: 12), and the entrance into the Holiest wit 
the blood of the animal sacrificed. Stress is 
laid on the Ascension because that is regarded as 
the moment of our High Priest’s entrance into 
heaven on our behalf (91% 24). It is the close as- 
sociation of these two parts that explains 8? ‘It is 
of necessity that this man have somewhat also to 
offer.’ The view that this verse teaches that 
Christ is now continually offering Himself to God 
in heaven is clearly inconsistent with the rest of 
the Epistle, which lays such stress on the associa- 
tion of the offering with Christ’s death, and which 
also dwells on the uniqueness and completeness of 
the offering (ég¢dmaé, 777 9! 28), and on the session at 
God’s right hand (the attitude of a victor, not an 
offerer). Further, the great and essential char- 
acteristic of the New Covenant is remission of sins 
(88 104-1"), and this was possible only after the 
offering was completed (46 914-22), The aorist tense 
in 8° seems decisive in associating the offering 
with the death. It may be ‘timeless’ (G. Milligan, 
Theol. of the Ep. to the Hebrews), but at least it is 
not continuous (Westcott, in loc.). If with A. B. 
Davidson we interpret this ‘somewhat to offer’ of 
the heavenly sanctuary, as seems only natural, 
the conditions are exactly fulfilled by the fact and 
at the moment of ascension, when Christ first 
appeared before God for us, and then sat down at 
the right hand of God, having fulfilled all the 
requirements of the work of offering and presenta- 
tion of Himself on our behalf. The offering in 
Hebrews is invariably associated with sin, not with 
consecration ; with Christ’s death, not with His 
life ; and offering is thereby shown to be the char- 
acteristic work of a priest. To regard our Lord as 
now offering, or representing, or re-presenting Him- 
self in heaven, is to think of Him in the attitude of 
a worshipper instead of on the throne. His work 
of offering and presentation was finished before He 
sat down, and it is significant that what the author 
calls the ‘ pith,’ or ‘crowning-point’ (cepdAacov) of 
the Epistle (81) is a ‘high priest who is set down.’ 
This exactly answers to the type on the Day of 
Atonement. When the high priest had presented 
the blood, his work was complete ; and if we could 
imagine him able to remain there in the presence 
of God, he would stay on the basis of that com- 
plete offering and not as continuing to offer or 
present anything. Besides, there was no altar in 
the Holy of Holies, and there could therefore be no 
real sacrificial offering. Christ is not now at an 
altar or a mercy-seat, but on the throne. If it be 
said that intercession is an insufficient idea of His 
priestly life above, it may be answered that offer- 
ing and intercession do not exhaust His heavenly 
life. His presence there on our behalf as our 
Representative includes everything. He Himself 
is (not merely His death was) the propitiation 
(1Jn 2?). Does it not betoken a lack of spiritual 
perception to demand that Christ should always be 
doing something? Why may we not be content 
with the thought that He is there, and that in 
His presence above is the secret of peace, the 
assurance of access, and the guarantee of perma- 
nent relation with God? It is just at this point 
that one essential difference between type and anti- 
type is noticed. The high priest went into the 

oly of Holies ‘with blood’; but when Christ’s 
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entrance into heaven is mentioned, He is said to 
have gone ‘through his own blood,’ 7.e. His access 
is based on the offering on Calvary (9). It seems 
impossible, therefore, to extend the idea of Christ’s 
offering to mean ‘a present and eternal offering to 
God of His life in heaven’ (W. Milligan, Ascension, 
p- 116). Such a view finds no warrant in the 
Epistle, and everything against it in the emphasis 
laid on the association of Christ’s offering with 
His death (727 91%: 14 24-28 1910-14), and the uniqueness 
and completeness of that as culminating in the 
entrance into heaven. The death of Christ meant 
propitiation, the Ascension emphasizes access based 
upon this propitiation (Westcott, Hebrews, p. 230). 

(c) The use of the two priesthoods, Melchizedek’s 
and Aaron’s, is not to be interpreted of two aspects 
of priesthood,—one on earth and the other in 
heaven successively realized by Christ,—for this 
would be guite opposed to 7!8 84. It means that 
there 1s one priesthood, of which Melchizedek is 
used for the person, and Aaron for the work. If 
Christ’s death is associated with the Aaronic 
priesthood (against 8%), then the entrance into 
heaven must also be associated with Aaron 
(against 67° e¢ al.), which would leave no room 
at all for the Melchizedek priesthood. It is im- 
possible for the death to be associated with one 
priesthood, and the ascension with the other. The 
order or nature of the priesthood according to 
Melchizedek gives validity and perpetuity to the 
aoe which are symbolized in the Aaronic priest- 
100d, 

(6) The personal qualifications of Christ as Priest. 
—The practical and spiritual use made of priest- 
hood in Hebrews gives special point to the emphasis 
laid on the personal qualifications of our Lord as 
High Priest. These are dealt with mainly from 
the human side up to 5°, and thenceforward from 
the Divine side. Both the human and the Divine 
are shown to benecessary. In regard to the human 
qualifications, we have: (a) His manhood, involving 
oneness with us for sympathy and help (ch. 2) ; 
(6) His perfect sympathy (4'41%); (c) His perfect 
training by obedience through suffering (511%). 
The Divine qualifications are: (@) His Divine 
appointment (5!); (6) His indissoluble life (7%), 
involving an uninterrupted tenure of office as con- 
trasted with the constant deaths in the Aaronic 
priesthood ; (c) His inviolable or intransmissible 
priesthood (74), involving the impossibility of suc- 
cession or delegation (drapdéBarov); (da) His per- 
petual life of intercession (7%); (e) His fitness 
through character (75); (f) the Divine guarantee 
in the Divine oath of appointment (778); (g) His 
position on the throne (8!) ; (2) His perfect offering 
(912: 24 1012), These Divine and human qualifica- 
tions of priesthood are based upon His Divine 
Sonship (ch. 1). His priesthood inheres in His 
Person as Son of God. It is this uniqueness as Son 
that gives Christ His qualifications for priesthood. 

(7) Lhe spiritual work of Christ as Priest.—The 
various aspects of His priestly work are shown in 
Hebrews as follows: (a) His propitiation (21”); (0) 
His ability to suffer (2'8) ; (c) His ability to sym- 
pathize (4) ; (d) His ability to save (7°); (¢) His 
peecet appearance in heaven for us (9%) ; (/) His 

ingly position on the throne (8) ; (gy) His coming 
again (9%), These are the elements connected 
with His priestly work, though there are others 
which are associated with His more general and 
inclusive work as Redeemer. The work is at once 
perpetual and permanent. He offered Himself 
through an eternal spirit (94); He has made an 
eternal covenant (9! 14); He is the cause of 


eternal salvation (5°); He obtained eternal re- 
demption (912), which culminates in eternal inherit- 
ance (9), 

(8) The practical uses of Christ’s priesthood.—The 


definitely practical purpose of the truth of priest- 
hood is what must ever be kept in view. It is 
by means of the experience of Christ’s priesthood 
that Christians come out of spiritual infancy into 
spiritual maturity (6' 10!). Nowhere is the prac- 
tical character more clearly seen than in the various 
statements and exhortations which have to do 
with the daily life of the believer. In particular; 
there are the associated phrases, ‘we have,’ and 
‘therefore let us.’ (a) 414 Having the High Priest, 
let us hold fast. (6) 46 Having a sympathetic 
High Priest, let us come boldly. (c) 10 Having 
boldness or access, let us draw near with faith ; 
having a High Priest, let us hold fast our hope, 
let us consider one another in love. Then these 
three exhortations to faith, hope, and love are 
amplified respectively in ch. 11 (faith), ch. 12 
(hope), ch. 13 (love). (d) 128 Receiving a king- 
dom, let us have grace. (e) 13}? 8 Jesus suffered ; 
let us go forth. (jf) 134 We seek a city to come, 
therefore let us otier the sacrifice of praise. The 
Epistle thus emphasizes one truth above all others. 
Christianity is ‘the religion of free access’ to God 
(Bruce, Hebrews, p. 171). It might be summed up 
in the exhortations, ‘Draw nigh,’ ‘Hold fast,’ 
‘Draw not back.’ It is characteristic that the 
word for believers is of mpocepxduevor, ‘those who 
come right up’ to God, and its corresponding ex- 
hortation is mpocepydpeda, ‘Let us come right up’ 
to God. Christianity is the better hope by which 
we ‘draw nigh’ to God (éyyifew r@ be@), and Christ 
is the surety (@yyvos) of a better covenant, that is, 
One who ensures our permanent access to God 
(Bruce, Hebrews, p. 275). In proportion as we 
realize this privilege of nearness, and respond to 
these exhortations to draw near and keep near, we 
shall find that element of rappyota which is one of 
the essential features of a strong Christian life. 
It is this above all that the priesthood of Christ is 
intended to produce and perpetuate, to guarantee 
and guard. This truth of priesthood, as taught in 
Hebrews, is absolutely essential to a vigorous life, 
a mature experience, a joyous testimony, and an 
abounding work. 
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W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS. 

PRINCE.—There are four Gr. words occurring 
in the Gospels or applied to Christ in the NT which 
either in AV or RV are rendered ‘ prince.’ 

1. nyeudv, Mt 2°. Both AV and RV here give 
‘princes ’—the only occasion of 7yeusy being so 
rendered in NT. Otherwise it is almost invariably 
translated ‘governor,’ and, in particular, is used to 
denote the Roman governor or procurator. So of 
Pilate (Mt 27 passim, Lk 20%), as of Felix and 
Festus (Ac 23%. 6. 3% 34 9630), The description of 
Bethlehem as ‘in no wise least among the princes 
of Judah’ is perplexing in view of Mic 5?U/ from 
which the quotation is taken. The Heb. expres- 
sion is ’2782 ‘among the thousands of’ (LXX éy 
xirudow). Differently pointed, however, the word 
becomes “bya ‘among the heads of thousands of,’ 
i.e. the chieftains ; and this apparently is the sense 
assigned to it in the quotation. It is worth noting 
that in the Gr. there is a close correspondence 
between the ‘princes’ (iyeudves) of v.® and the 
‘governor’ (iyovmevos) of v.%. The whole verse, 
however, is a very free rendering of the Heb. (see 
the Comm. ; and cf. Hastings’ DB iv. 185*). 
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2. dvvdorns, Lk 1°. Here AV has ‘the mighty,’ 
but RV ‘princes.’ Elsewhere in NT the word is 
used only in Ac 8” of the Ethiopian eunuch (EV 
‘of great authority’) and in 1 Ti 6% of God 
(EV ‘ Potentate’). 

3. dpxwv. In Mt 20% AV gives ‘the princes of 
the Gentiles,’ where RV has ‘rulers.’ Similarly in 
Rey 1°, as applied to Jesus, we have ‘ prince [RV 
‘ruler’] of the kings of the earth’—an expression 
that was probably suggested by the LXX rendering 
of Ps 89? [885]. More important is the use of 
dpxwv in two of the Gospels as applied to Satan 
in the phrases dpywr roy darmovioy (Mt 9%4 12%, EV 
‘prince of the devils’), and dpywy Tod Kdcpou rovTou 
(Jn 1281 148 161, EV ‘prince of this world’). The 
Mattheean phrase calls for no remark, especially as 
in 12% ‘the prince of the devils’ is said to be Beel- 
zebub (wh, see). ‘The prince of this world,’ on the 
other hand, is a title that belongs to the special 
Johannine conception of the world as an order of 
things that is alienated from God and hostile to 
Him, and of Satan as a power dominating this 
sinful world and operating in it and through it 
(cf. Eph 2? ‘the prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit that now worketh in the children of dis- 
obedience’). But, according to the Johannine 
view (1 Jn 4), ‘Greater is he that is in you than 
he that is in the world (6 é€v 7G kécuw).’ The secret 
of the Saviour’s superiority lay ultimately in His 
absolute sinlessness. The prince of this world 
came and had nothing in Him (Jn 14°; cf. the 
Temptation narratives (Mt 4, Lk 4!) and 
especially the offer of ‘all the kingdoms of the 
world’). The world was Satan’s, but Christ over- 
came the world (16%). So far from finding in Jesus 
anything that he could claim as his own, the prince 
of this world was himself judged by Jesus (161), 
and by Him cast out (12%; ef. Lk 10!8). 

4. apxnyés is twice applied to Christ in Acts in 
the expressions ‘Prince [EVm ‘ Author’] of life’ 
(3%) and ‘a Prince and a Saviour’ (5%), Elsewhere 
the Gr. word is used in NT only in He 2"? 12”, both 
times of Christ. In 2! AV renders ‘captain,’ RV 
‘author,’ RVm ‘ captain’; in 122 AV and RV have 
‘author,’ AVm ‘beginner,’ RVm ‘captain.’ For 
the precise force of the word in the two passages 
in Heb. reference may be made to art. CAPTAIN. 
The ‘ Prince’ (Vulg. princeps) of Ac 5*!is thoroughly 
justified in this connexion by both classical and 

XX usage, and is particularly appropriate if, as 
Chase suggests (Credibility of Acts, p. 130), we 
may see in the expression ‘a Prince and a Saviour’ 
an echo of ‘ the current phraseology—liturgical and 
literary—of the Messianic hope.’ In 3, on the 
other hand, ‘ Author of life’ (Vulg. auctor vite) 
is more suitable than ‘Prince of life.’ The use of 
apxnyés with a causative force (often making it 
practically synonymous with airs, with which it 
is sometimes joined) is common in Gr. writers 
from Plato downwards, more especially when it 
is followed by the genitive of the thing. More- 
over, there is no suggestion here of that idea of 
‘leadership’ which is in keeping with both of the 
passages in Hebrews, and seems best to bring out 
their full meaning. 


LITERATURE.—The Lexx. s.vv.; Alford’s Gr. Test. ; Westcott’s 
St. John ; Bruce and Dods in EG7’'; Holtzmann in Hand-Com. ; 
Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Prince’; Chase, Credibility of the Acts, 
p. 129 ff. ; Spurgeon, The Messiah, 163, 175. 

J. C. LAMBERT. 

PRINT (ros, the mark of a stroke or blow; cf. 
Athen. rods térous ray mdnyv idodca). —In the 
Gospels ‘print’ is found only in Jn 20”, where in 
most MSS it occurs twice: ‘Except I shall see in 
his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger 
into the pee of the nails, and put my hand into 
his side, I will not believe’ (for other uses of rvzos 
in NT see Grimm-Thayer and Cremer, s.v.). 


At the second occurrence of the word a v.1. rérey is found in 
AI, which Lach., Tisch., and Treg. [marg.] read (8 has eis 77» y/poy 
(sic) «#Jrot). There is considerable variety in the Lat. VSS; 
Cod. Brixianus (OL) gives ‘nisi videro in manibus ejus locum 
clavorum et mittam digitum meum in foramina clavorum’ ; 
others read ‘figuram’ (so D lat. in both places), which occurs in 
Vulg. for cires in Ac 743, 1 Co 105-11; and ‘fissuram’ is also 
found. Vulg. gives ‘nisi videro in manibus fixuram clavorum, 
et mittam digitum meum in locum clavorum.’ ‘¥Fixuram’ 
seems to be a correction made by Jerome, since it is not found 
in the older codices ; but it may mean the place where the nail 
was fixed. Augustine preferred the word ‘cicatrix,’ in one 
place (on 1 Jn 1%) quoting Thomas’ words as ‘non credam nisi 
digitos meos misero in locum clavorum, et cicatrices ejus teti- 
gero’ ; in another (on Ps 21 (22)17), ‘nisi misero digitos meos in 
cicatrices vulnerum, non credam.’ See full note in Wordsworth- 
White’s NT’ Lat. (Oxford). The reading z70s would bring 
out more strongly what is implied in the story, that Thomas 
required the evidenee of his senses, both of seeing and feeling ; 
he wished to see the sires, and put his finger into the zozes ; cf. 
Grotius, ‘rires videtur, sores impletur.’ Westcott, however, 
holds that this reading is nothing more than an early and 
natural mistake; and Godet says that it takes away from the 
denial of the disciple precisely its marked character of obstinacy, 
which is shown in the deliberate repetition of his phrases. 


When Jesus appeared on the evening of the 
Resurrection to His disciples during the absence 
of Thomas, it is related that He showed them His 
hands and His feet, evidently bearing the marks 
of the wounds, in order to convince them of the 
reality and identity of His risen body (Lk 24", ef. 
Jn 20”). He also offered them the testimony of 
their sense of feeling, ‘ Handle me, and see; for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold me 
having.’ Thomas refused to accept their account 
of what had taken place, and required that he him- 
self should have proof similar to or even stronger 
than what they had received. The wounds inflicted 
upon Calvary were deeply engraven on his memory, 
and to all their repeated assurances (é\eyor, Jn 20*°) 
he had but one answer (ei7ev). ‘Si Phariseeus ita 
dixisset nil impetrasset, sed discipulo pridem pro- 
bato nil non datur’ (Bengel). A week later Christ 
appeared again to the disciples, Thomas being 
present, and ofiered him just the test he had de- 
manded, giving him back his own words, but 
making no mention of the prints of the nails, for 
‘He does not recall the malice of His enemies’ 
(Alford). It is a moot question whether Thomas 
availed himself of this offer. Tertullian, Ambrose, 
Cyril, and others suppose that he did, but it is 
psychologically more probable that Thomas rose 
above such a material test; the presence of his 
Master, and the proof of His omniscience, shown 
in His knowledge of what Thomas had said on the 
former occasion, were sufficient ; with a bound he 
rose to the vision of highest faith (so Meyer, 
Alford, Westcott, Edersheim, Dods, e¢ al.). With 
this, too, agree the words of the Lord, ‘ Because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed,’ not ‘ because 
thou hast touched me.’ 

If it be asked, how the prints of the wounds 
could be seen, and even remain open, in His 
risen and glorified body, it is but one of many 
difficulties arising from our ignorance as to the 
nature of that body. On the same occasion Christ 
entered the room with this same body in which the 
prints were visible, the doors being shut. Since, 
therefore, the account deals with matters of which 
we have no experience, we must accept the fact 
on sufficient evidence, even though we may not be 
able to account for it. Meanwhile there is deep 
significance in the fact that the marks of these 
wounds remain. They prove the reality of the 
Resurrection body, and its continuity with that 
body which was crucified ; though Christ glorified 
was in many respects changed, yet He was essenti- 
ally the same who suffered, seeing that the prints 
could become visibly present to Thomas and the 
others. They show also the abiding nature of His 
atoning work, and teach us to connect the issue of 
His Agony with His Work in triumph (cf. the use 
of the perfect tense, “Incodv rév écravpwuévoy, in Mt 
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28°, cf. 1 Co 1). ‘The prints of the nails are not 
only signs of recognition, but also signs of victory. 
. . . He points to His wounded hands and feet as 
proving that He bears even within the veil the 
tokens of redeeming love. The conception is one 
on which Art has always loved to dwell. We must 
all have seen, again and again, figures of the Lord 
in glory raising His wounded hands to bless, or 
pleading even on the throne of judgment with 
those who have rejected Him by the marks of His 
death, so showing that by these He is still known ; 
that by these He still aes the unchanging 
Gospel, ‘‘Redemption through sacrifice” ’ (West- 
cott, The Revelation of the Risen Lord, p. 69f.). 
‘He gave them confidence in His unfailing sym- 
pathy, by shewing that He bore even to the throne 
of heaven the marks of His dying love’ (20. p. 79). 

The marks (c7/y2«7«) which St. Paul bore in his body (Gal 617) 
have by some been connected with these prints of our Lord’s 
passion, as if they were reproduced in the Apostle’s body, com- 
paring 2 Co 410, Ro 65.6 etc., and referring to the well-known 
stigmata of Francis of Assisi. But an entirely different ex- 
planation of the passage is now generally accepted, according 
to which the allusion is to marks of ownership branded on the 
bodies of temple slaves and others (see RV, Lightfoot’s note in 
loco, and art. ‘Mark’ in Hastings’ DB iii. 245). See Stigmata. 

See also artt. CRUCIFIXION, Bopy. 

W. H. DUNDAs. 

PRISON.—The fact that no fewer than eight dif- 
ferent Heb. roots are used to express ‘ prison’ (see 
Hastings’ DB i. 525) in the OT, testifies to the 
number of prisoners in ancient times, and the 
variety of treatment which they experienced. Not 
only ordinary prison-houses, but also fortresses, 
barracks, palaces, and temples had commonly ac- 
commodation—more or less extensive—for prison- 
ers, just as our rural police stations have cells 
attached to them for temporary confinement. 

The Latin and Greek terms translated ‘prison’ are expressive 
and significant. Carcer (cf. Gr. ¢pxos) emphasizes restraint. 
Ergastulum (lit. workhouse) corresponds to our ‘ penitentiary.’ 
Malefactors and slaves laboured therein, as in the building 
where Samson had languished. The 7udlianum at Rome was a 
condemned cell. Perhaps the mildest form of imprisonment 
recorded in the NT was that of St. Paul (Ac 2830), when he 
dwelt for two whole years in his own hired house (uiclwua,— 
see illustration in Rome and its Story by Tina Duff Gordon and 
St. Clair Baddeley, p. 114), guarded by, and probably chained 
to, a soldier. ofzju«, in polite Attic usage used for a prison, is 
found once (Ac 127). rapyois, ‘ the place of keeping’ (Ac 43 518), 
tr. ‘hold’ (RV ‘ward’) and ‘prison’ (probably that attached 
to the Temple or the high priest’s palace, Hastings’ DB iv. 103), 
also suggests the mildest form of restraint. The ¢gvaex4 or place 
of guarding, in which John the Baptist was confined (Mt 148), is 
believed to have been in the royal palace of Macherus (Jos. Ant. 
xvi. v. 2). Custody in a gvaex4 might mean anything, from the 
comparative comfort of a guard-room to the misery of a dungeon. 
Another word translated ‘prison’ is decuwrHpiov, the ‘place of 
bonds.’ It is used interchangeably with gva«x4 in speaking of 
John the Baptist’s prison (Mt 112), and became painfully familiar 
to the first preachers of the Cross in the course of their mission- 
ary journeyings. See also following article. 

If those mutilations and other horrid cruelties, 
familiar to the older pagan world, were less com- 
mon, still vindictiveness rather than reformation 
was a note of imprisonment at the dawn of the 
Christian era. The LXX translates the place of 
Zedekiah’s imprisonment at Babylon olkla uvd\wvos, 
‘the millhouse ’ (Jer 52"). Grinding corn in a mill- 
house is a somewhat more humane punishment 
than hard labour on the treadmill, and some of 
the tasks allotted to inmates of an ergastulwm may 
have been no more disagreeable than picking 
oakum. But much more severe treatment was 
often the unhappy prisoner’s lot. In our Lord’s 
parable of the Unforgiving Servant, that ungrate- 
ful wretch fell into the hands of tortwrers (rots 
Bacavicrats, Mt 18*4)—a staff of officials whose very 
name is sinister. One means of torture was an 
instrument (ov, Lat. nervus) in which the bodies 
of victims were confined. It is described as ‘a 
wooden block or frame in which the feet and some- 
times the hands and neck of prisoners were con- 
fined’ (Robinson, Gir. Lex.of NT). In such durance 
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were Paul and Silas placed at Philippi (Ac 16%). 
The condemned cell of a Roman prison resembled 
that dungeon in the court of the prison into which 
Jeremiah was let down with cords, and where he 
sank in the mire (Jer 38°). ‘They were pestilential 
cells, damp and cold, from which the light was 
excluded, and where the chains rusted on the limbs 
of the prisoners’ (Conybeare-Howson, Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, i. 358). The Carcer Mamer- 
timus on the slope of the Capitoline of Kome, and 
the traditional scene of St. Paul’s last imprison- 
ment, is typical of Roman prisons all over the 
world during Rome’s supremacy. It consists of two 
chambers, one above the other—the upper one an 
‘irregular quadrilateral.’ The lower, ‘originally 
accessible only through a hole in the ceiling, is 19 ft. 
long, 10 ft. wide, and 64 ft. high. The vaulting is 
formed by the gradual projection of the side walls 
until they meet.’ This prison is supposed to have 
been built over a well named Twllianwm, and hence 
traditionally attributed to Servius Tullius (see 
Varro, v. 151). An inscription records that it was 


restored in B.C. 22 (Baedeker, Jtaly, ii. p. 226). See 
also art. HELL (DESCENT INTO). 


LITERATURE.—Besides the authorities referred to above, see 
the Commentaries, ad loc.; Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘Crimes’ and 
‘Prison’; Conybeare-Howson, Life of St. Paul, i. 357f.; Farrar, 
Life of St. Paul, i. 497, ii. 390 ff., 547. 

D. A. MACKINNON. 

PRISONER.—The word ‘prisoner’ (décju0s) is 
found in the Gospels only in Mt 27! 16, Mk 15° 
(see also, however, Lk 23!” RVm), where it is used 
of the prisoner whom the Roman governor was 
wont to release to the Jews at the Feast of Pass- 
over, and in particular of Barabbas, a ‘notable 
prisoner’ of the time. But, apart from the word, 
we read of other prisoners in the Gospels, and both 
there and elsewhere in the NT we learn something 
of the attitude of Christ to the prisoner, and the 
prisoner’s relations and obligations to Christ. 

4. Of actual prisoners there are two in the Gospels 
much more ‘notable’ than Barabbas. The first is 
John the Baptist, who for righteousness’ sake was 
‘cast into prison’ (Mt 14°, Mk 61", Lk 3, Jn 374), 
and whose imprisonment so affected his strong, 
free spirit that for a time his faith in Christ 
appears to have faltered (Mt 11°"). Thé other 
is Jesus Himself, who was arrested (Mt 26°) 
in the Garden, and taken in bonds (Jn 184 dede- 
vévos [which is practically equivalent to décp0os ; 
ef. Mk 15° with v.7]) first before the high priest 
and then before Pilate (Mt 277, Mk 15!, Jn 18!” 24), 

2. The fact that the prisoners of the Gospels in- 
clude a robber (Jn 18%) and murderer (Mk 157, Lk 
23°) like Barabbas on the one hand, and John the 
Baptist and Jesus on the other, shows the necessity 
of discriminating between prisoners, and especially 
of distinguishing those who deserve their punish- 
ment (cf. the admission of the penitent robber, Lk 
23%) from those who ‘suffer wrongfully.’ To the 
former class Barabbas certainly belonged. His 
imprisonment was the reward of his crimes (Lk 
23%) ; and so long as crimes like his are committed 
against society, imprisonment will still be neces- 
sary. With all His pity for the prisoner, Jesus 
recognizes that there are cases in which a just 
judge will cast the offender into prison (Mt 5”). 

ut there are wrongful imprisonments as well as 
merited ones ; and our Lord warned His disciples 
that a time would come when they themselves 
should be cast into prison for His name’s sake (Lk 
21!)—a warning that was soon abundantly fulfilled 
in the experience of the Apostles and the early 
Church (Ac 4° 538 83 124 164 etc.). 

3. In the Gospels Jesus comes before us as the 
prisoner’s Friend. He proves His friendship (1) by 
the deliverance He brings. In the synagogue at 
Nazareth, at the very outset of His ministry (Lk 


‘by striking off the fetters of sin. 
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41if.), He applied to Himself the glowing words 
of the great Messianic prophet (Is 61%), and so 
assumed the office of one who came ‘to proclaim 


liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 


prison to them that are bound.’ There is, of course, 
a spiritual sense in which Christ fulfils this promise 
—by pulling down the dungeon walls of ignorance 
and error, by giving liberty to the human spirit, 
But in a more 
literal fashion Christ brought deliverance to the 
captives by destroying the very foundations of 
earthly tyrannies, and making it impossible that 
in any society which had learned to breathe the 
air of His gospel men should be cast into prison to 
gratify the pleasure of a despot or the rage of the 
persecutor. ‘Christ died on the tree,’ Carlyle said 
to Emerson: ‘that built Dunscore kirk yonder’ 
(Emerson, Works, ii. p. 8). And in a like sense we 
may say that it was Christ’s hand on Calvary that 
tore down the walls of the Bastille, and abolished 
the iniquities of the Spanish Inquisition. 

(2) Again, Jesus proves His friendship for the 
prisoner by the sympathy He gives. We see an 
illustration of this sympathy in the message of 
consolation and blessing that He sent to John the 
Baptist (Mt 114%) when the forerunner’s heart was 
like to faint in the gloomy vaults of Macheerus. 
But above all we see it in those haunting words 
of self-identification with the prisoner: ‘I was in 

rison, and ye came unto me’ (Mt 25%); ‘I was 
in prison, and ye visited me not’ (v.*). It is not 
merely with the righteous man who suffers wrong- 
fully that our Lord here identifies Himself, but 
with the prisoner as such—the criminal, it may be, 
the pest of society, the man who deserves to die. 
Tt was Christ’s love and pity for the prisoner that 
inspired the philanthropic Talons of John Howard 
and Elizabeth Fry, and led to that great trans- 
formation in the prisoner’s immemorial lot which is 
as much one of the ‘ Gesta Christi’ as the modern 
missionary movement. 

4, In the letters of St. Paul’s captivity we find 
the Apostle describing himself as ‘the prisoner of 
Jesus Christ,’ or ‘the prisoner of the Lord’ (Eph 
31 41, Philem®; cf. 2 Ti 18). It is a striking ex- 
pression, which is by no means exhausted when 
understood to mean that Paul suffered imprison- 
ment for the sake of Christ. It means that, with- 
out doubt; but it means much more (cf. Eph 3! 
‘the sgh te of Christ Jesus in behalf of you 
Gentiles,’ where ‘the décuuos of Christ’ represents 
himself as suffering for the Gentiles’ sake). The 
man who so describes himself believes that Christ 
has laid His arresting hand upon him, and put him 
where he is, and shut to the door of his prison ; 
and that it is no other than the Lord Jesus who 
carries the key of that door at His girdle. St. Paul, 
in short, thought of Christ as the Keeper of the 
prison, and the thought filled him with profound 
content (cf. Ph 4"), Like St. Peter, he had learned 
in his own experience that the Lord could unlock 
ees doors at His pleasure and set his servants 
ree (Ac 16°, ef. 12°). And if some day the door 
should be opened only that the prisoner of Christ 
might be led forth to die, Paul knew that this 
would really mean his escape through Christ’s 
grace to a larger liberty than he could find on 
earth (2 Co 5!). And so, as the midnight hymns 
that he and Silas sang to God in the prison at 
Philippi compelled all the prisoners to listen (Ac 
165), the world has had to hearken ever since to 
those notes of wonder, love, and praise that turn 
St. Paul’s prison-Epistles into prison-songs. 

J. C. LAMBERT. 

PROCURATOR.—A ‘ procurator’ (the exact Gr. 
equivalent is émirporos) was properly a slave or 
freedman who looked after (procurabat) a man’s 
property (cf. Mt 208, Lk 8%). The nearest Eng. 


equivalent is ‘steward’ (wh. see). This upper 
servant acted for his master, in the absence of the 
latter, in all matters connected with money, and it 
may safely be said that only a small estate amongst 
the Romans would be without one. The position 
was one of responsibility, but it is obvious that the 
importance of the person in the world was directly 
in proportion to the importance of his master. An 
agent of the Emperor, who always possessed vast 
landed and house property, as well as the whole 
or part of the taxes of every province of the 
Roman Empire, held a higher position in society 
than the procurator of any other person. The 
Emperor’s financial interests were so varied, that 
he required a-large number of such servants to 
look after them, and his high position enabled 
him to draw them from a higher class than that of 
freedmen and slaves. The majority of them were 
of equestrian rank, and some of these procurator- 
ships were deemed of higher importance than 
others. The diverse character of their duties will 
be seen from the fact that Cagnat (Cours d’Epi- 
graphie Latine®, p. 121 ff.) enumerates thirty-nine 
different kinds of procurators, whose titles have 
reference to every possible aspect of the Emperor’s 
revenue and expenditure. 

Certain of the smaller Imperial provinces (see 
under GOVERNOR) were put under procurators as 
governors, to whom the Emperor delegated ad- 
ministrative and military functions. Such a pro- 
curatorship was, of course, one of the highest of 
the Imperial procuratorships, and carried with it a 
large salary ; but it must be clearly understood 
that a procurator, however high, remained a ser- 
vant of the Emperor, and owed his life and fortune 
solely to the favour of the prince, who advanced 
those quickest who served his interests best. The 
word ‘ procurator’ is not used in the NT, but the 
participle of the verb (émirporevoyros) occurs as a 
variant in Lk 3! to jyyeuovevovros, a more general 
term applicable to all governors of provinces, and 
even to the Emperor himself. Pontius Pilate was 
procurator prouincie Iudaeae. See also art. 
GOVERNOR. 


LITERATURE.—Greenidge, Roman Public Life, pp. 414 ff., 435 ; 
Schiirer, GJV 3, i. 454 ff. [HJP 1. ii. 166ff.]; art. ‘Procurator’ 
in Hastings’ DB and the Hneyc. Bibl. ; Hirschfeld, Untersuch- 
ungen aus dem Gebiete der rim. Verwaltungsgesch.2 (Berlin, 
1905); Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, i. 554 ff. 


ALEX. SOUTER. 

PRODIGAL SON.—The details of this parable 
(Lk 15) seem to have been carefully thought out, 
as the structure of the story is fairly complete and 
its movement quite natural. The younger of a 
certain man’s sons, dissatisfied with the quiet life 
he is leading, resolves to leave his father’s house ; 
and, having received the share of property that fell 
to him, goes to a distant country and gives himself 
up with the fullest abandonment to every indulg- 
ence that appetite craved. But his career of gaiety 
and dissipation soon comes to an end. He passes 
from one stage to another in his downward course 
till he reaches the lowest. Without a friend and 
in the direst straits, he is forced to take service as 
a swine-herd—a grade of employment esteemed b 
Jewish society as the lowest. The misery to witch 
he had brought himself, however, and the neglect 
from which he suffers, show him how great has been 
his folly and how wrong his conduct. He there- 
fore resolves to return home, confess his fault, 
and solicit the place of a servant in his father’s 
household. He carries out his intention, but his 
father receives him with the greatest eagerness 
and affection, and orders a feast to be prepared 
in celebration of his safe return. 

The elder brother, however, is very indignant, and 
refuses to take any part in the general rejoicing. 
His father entreats him to enter into the spirit 
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of the occasion; but he is obstinate and petulant, 
and complains that this display in honour of his 
brother is in marked contrast with the treatment 
accorded him. He who had lived at home in duti- 
ful submission had not received the slightest token 
in recognition of his merits or services, whereas 
his brother who had squandered his means in a 
career of vice is being honoured in the most en- 
thusiastic and lavish manner. 

Here, then, we have a father and his son differing 
as to how a younger son who had grievously mis- 
behaved himself ought to be treated. The fact of 
the young man’s wrongdoing and the sincerity of 
his repentance are accepted by both; but while 
the elder brother challenges the justice and pro- 
priety of rejoicing over the return of one who had 
been so headstrong and foolish, the father firmly 
defends the course he had followed, and, in ter- 
minating the discussion, speaks with a finality 
that is not to be questioned: ‘It was meet that 
we should make merry and be glad: for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; and was lost, 
and is found.’ 

The prodigal is a minor character in the parable. 
The contrast is drawn between the father and the 
elder brother in reference to their treatment of 
the wrongdoer, and not between the brothers either 
in regard to character or conduct. The substance 
of the parable is this: a father who welcomes back 
an erring and repentant son has his action em- 
phatically approved, and an elder brother who 
maintains an attitude of surly aloofness is shown 
to merit severe disapprobation. 

The parable is thus practical in its aim—teaching 
men not only how they ought to treat their repent- 
ant brethren, but chiefly what is necessary to en- 
able them to doso. For what was it that led the 
father to act as he did? Was it not just the love 
he bore his son, foolish and erring though he had 
been? The elder son reasoned on the lines of cold 
and rigid law, whereas the heart of the father 
spoke, and the voice of love was obeyed. And 
was it not just the want of this affectionate heart 
that allowed the elder brother to act so ungener- 
ously? Had he loved his brother, he would have 
vied with his father in the warmth of his welcome ; 
had he even loved his father, he would have ac- 
quiesced in his father’s wish for his father’s sake. 
It was poverty of affection that led him to display 
a selfishness that was offensive, and a temper that 
was childish and rude. What could the father do? 
—a, son he loved and had lost was home again safe 
and sound—a son who had gone forth to a rude 
world had returned disillusioned and chastened by 
his bitter experience. 

In the first instance, no doubt, the parable was 
meant to point out the defect in the Jewish way 
of dealing with those who had sinned. What was 
clearly lacking there was a brotherly spirit. Those 
who had erred were treated with unrelenting sever- 
ity ; the sinner looked in vain for mercy and hoped 
in vain for restoration, no matter how painful and 
prolonged his period of repentance had been. But 
what was true for the Jews is true for all. Love 
alone is capable of rendering the conscience sensi- 
tive to the finest shades of justice. Law rigidly 
applied does not scrutinize the motive, does not 
measure the force of temptation, does not take 
into account the fact of repentance, and is there- 
fore often unjust when in appearance it is most 
just. The father showed mercy because he loved 
his son, and in showing mercy dispensed the truer 
justice ; for mercy is but justice perfectly applied. 
The elder brother failed in his duty to brother and 
father alike, because he lacked the affection that 
would have swept away his shallow notions of 
justice, and pointed out a better way. 

The parable thus emphasizes one aspect of the 
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great commandment of our Lord, that men should 
love one another ; and in this respect shows a close 
resemblance to several of His othe parables. In 
that of the Good Samaritan, the Priest and the 
Levite saw no duty they owed to the wounded 
Jew, whereas the heart of the Samaritan—a mem- 
ber of a despised race—responded at once to the 
demands of the situation. And in that of the 
Labourers in the Vineyard, is it not the mean 
and grudging spirit of the whole-day labourers 
that is condemned, since their rights were not 
infringed nor their interests invaded by the gener- 
ous treatment accorded to the late-comers ? 

What men require in their dealings with one 
another is the loving heart, and in dealing with 
our erring and repentant brethren nothing else 
will give the insight and tenderness needed to 
fulfil the ends of real justice. In the sympathy of 
Christ lay the secret of His power. No one who 
had paid the penalty of his transgression in bitter 
repentance was refused His countenance or His 
help ; and the moral sense of mankind, quickened 
by a genuine brotherly love, will ever admit that 
His way is the right way—will ever say to the 
harsh and unforgiving, It is ‘meet that we should 
make merry and be glad: for this thy brother was 
dead, and is alive again ; and was lost, and is found.’ 


LITERATURE.—Goebel, Parables of Jesus; A. B. Bruce, Para- 
bolic Teaching of Christ; M. Dods, Parables of Our Lord; 
Trench, Notes on the Parables; Arnot, Parables of Our Lord; 
W. M. Taylor, Parables of Our Saviour; also F. W. Robertson’s 
Sermons, iii. 253; Dale, Ep. of James and Other Discourses, 
160; Ballard, The Penitent Prodigal; Hancock, The Return to 
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PROFANING, PROFANITY.—1. The terms.— 
The word ‘ profane’ occurs only once in EV of the 
Gospels, and then in the verbal form (Gr. BeBnddw), 
viz. in Mt 12°, where Jesus says, in defending His 
disciples and Himself from the charge of Sabbath- 
breaking, ‘ Have ye not read in the law, how that 
on the sabbath day the priests in the temple pro- 
fane the sabbath, and are guiltless?’ Elsewhere 
in NT the vb. (Gr. and Eng.) is found only in Ac 
24°, where the Jews accuse St Paul of profaning 
the Temple. The meaning of Be8y\éw must be 
considered in connexion with the adj. Bé8ndos from 
which it comes, and which is found 5 times in NT 
(1 Ti 19 47 6, 2 Ti 2}, He 12!6), ‘ profane’ being in 
each case the rendering of EV. é8ndos is the 
almost exact equivalent of Lat. profanus, whence 
Eng. ‘ profane.’ Profanus (fr. pro = ‘before,’ and 
fanum = ‘temple’) means ‘without the temple,’ 
and so ‘unconsecrated,’ as opposed to sacer. 
BéBndos (fr. Balvw=‘to go,’ whence B7)ds=‘ thres- 
hold’) denotes that which is ‘trodden,’ ‘open to 
access,’ and so again ‘ unconsecrated,’ in contrast 
to iepos. Originally BéBydos (like its opposites, 
iepds, dywos, ete.) had a purely ritual meaning, but 
out of this there gradually arose ethical and 
spiritual connotations. The LXX affords plenti- 
ful illustration of these various uses of the word. 
In Lv 10”, ¢.9., Bé8y\os means no more than 
axdOapros, as the context shows, 7.¢. ritually 
unclean. In 19” RV ‘Profane [AV ‘ Prostitute’] 
not thy daughter,’ the ethical meaning is apparent. 
In Ezk 22°, with its clear distinction between 
BéBndos and dyos, together with its conception of 
a profaning of God Himself, we pass from the 
moral into the still higher realm of spiritual 
religion. Similarly, in the Gospels we find a lower 
and a higher conception of what is meant by pro- 
fanation. There is a profaneness of the law and 
the letter, eagerly pounced upon by scribes and 
Pharisees. There is a profaneness of the soul and 
the spirit, which stands revealed to the eyes of 
Jesus. 
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2. The sin.—The sin of profaning consists in 
treating sacred things with irreverence or con- 
tempt, and in the Bible the charge of profanation 
is found especially in connexion with the desecra- 
tion or violation of the Sabbath, of the Tenvple, or 
of the name of God Himself. In a study of Christ’s 
life and teaching the sin of profaning comes up for 
consideration under each of these heads. (1) Pro- 
faning the Sabbath.—lt is significant that the only 
oceasion of the use of the word ‘ profane’ (8e87dow) 
in the Gospels is in relation to a charge of Sabbath- 
breaking brought against Jesus (Mt 12°). For, 
though it is Our Lord Himself who employs the 
word, and employs it of the action of the priests 
under the’ Mosaic Law, He evidently does so with 
reference to an accusation of which He was the 
object.* And this, we must remember, was no soli- 
tary case. There was nothing that more frequently 
brought Jesus into hot collision with the ecclesi- 
astical authorities than the question of Sabbath 
observance (with Mt 12)" ef. v.¢%, Mk 1°If 923m 
32%, Lk 61 6 131s. 1438. Jy, 59%. 16. 18 72f. QUE » note 
esp. the Johannine passages). In their eyes He was 
repeatedly guilty of a profanation of the holy day. 
And, though on this occasion He defends Him- 
self by appealing to Jewish law and history, 
thus meeting His accusers on their own ground, 
He immediately passes from this argumentum ad 
hominem to state the great principles on which 
He really stood in His free, though reverent (cf. 
Lk 4!8), use of the day—that God desires mercy 
rather than sacrifice (v.7), and that ‘the Son of 
Man is Lord of the sabbath’ (v.8). In other words, 
He shows that the charge of Sabbath profanation, 
as brought against Him, rested on a wrong concep- 
tion of Sabbath sanctity; and the charge of breaking 
a Divine law, on an entirely false idea of God’s 
meaning and purpose in giving the Law (cf. Ml 2” 
‘The sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath’). There is a profanation according 
to the letter that is not a profanation according to 
the spirit ; and there is a seeming transgression of 
the commandment that is in reality a revelation of 
the benignity of the Law itself and the ‘philan- 
thropy’ of Him who gave it. See, further, 
SABBATH. 

(2) Profaning the Temple.—Jealous as the Jewish 
authorities were, after their slavish fashion, in the 
denen nies ae the Sabbath, they were not less 
jealous in defending the sanctity of the Temple 
against the least taint of what they regarded as 
profanation. The Temple police were ever on the 
alert. For any foot of Gentile or Samaritan to 
pass beyond the Court of the Gentiles meant death 
to the transgressor. And Josephus tells us how at 
one period the Samaritans were altogether excluded 
from the Temple enclosure because of an act of 
profanation committed by some of their people 
(Ant. XVI. ii. 2). The indignation shown by the 
chief priests and scribes at the hosannas of the 
children in the Temple was apparently due not 
merely to the hailing of Jesus as the Son of David, 
but to the raising of those joyful shouts within the 
consecrated building (Mt 213%). But, as Jesus in 
meeting the charge of Sabbath-breaking showed 
how misplaced the Rabbinic and Pharisaic ideas of 
sanctity were, so in connexion with the Cleansing 
of the Temple (Mt 21%=Mk 11°# =Lk 196, 
Jn 215%), He showed how low and poor were their 
views on the subject of profanation. 

The presence of the stall-keepers and cattle- 
drovers and money-changers was strictly within 
the letter of the Law, since it was in the Court 


*It is an interesting coincidence that in the LXX account 
of the incident at Nob (1S 214), to which Jesus alludes in the 
preceding verse, 8:8n%0 wero is Ahimelech’s expression for 
a bread,’ as distinguished from éyio: xpros or ‘shew- 
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of the Gentiles that this market was held, 7.e. 
outside of the sacred area proper. For the Temple 
authorities this was quite enough; they had no 
compunctions about a traffic that was technically 
legal—least of all as the rents paid by the traders 
for the privilege of using the Temple court as a 
bazaar passed into their own pockets. To Jesus 
this was an illustration of the readiness of the 
Jewish leaders ‘to blend religious rigorism and 
utter worldliness,’ or, in His own words on another 
occasion, to ‘strain out the gnat and swallow the 
camel’ (Mt 23%), Thus they had made His Father's 
house ‘an house of merchandise’ (Jn 21%); nay, a 
very ‘den of robbers’ (Mt 211*|\)—an allusion either 
to the greed and extortion of the high-priestly 
family as landlords of the enclosure, or to the 
shameful and notorious cheating practised by the 
privileged traders on the ignorant country people 
who came up to the Feasts. Moreover, this was 
‘the house of prayer’ (Mt 21} |\)—the place to which 
pious folk came up for purposes of detachment and 
recollection and communion with God. And by 
reason of these abuses, such worshippers had first 
to make their way through the distracting scenes 
of this profane bazaar ; and even as they knelt at 
prayer on the other side of the boundary, to have 
their ears filled with the noisy cries of the mer- 
chants, the bleating of innumerable sheep, and the 
lowing of excited cattle. 

In the eyes of Jesus all this, however it might be 
defended by ecclesiastical lawyers, was a desecra- 
tion of His Father’s house, inasmuch as it was a 
hindrance to true spiritual worship. And the 
principles He lays down here on the subject of 
worship and its profanation are far-reaching and 
penetrating. The Temple at Jerusalem has long 
since vanished from the world, but the acts and 
words of Jesus in driving out the profane traflickers 
still find abundant application. Our Lord con- 
demns everything that brings the spirit of the 
world into the atmosphere of the sanctuary, 
and turns the house of prayer into a house of 
merchandise. Much more does He condemn any- 
thing that associates His Church with methods 
and practices that are not even those of honest 
merchandise, but have the savour of dishonest 
gain. See, further, TEMPLE, § ‘ Cleansing of.’ 

(3) Profaning God’s name.—For this form of the 
sin of profanation the word ‘ profanity’ is usually 
reserved, a word that is to be distinguished from 
blasphemy (wh. see)—though the distinction is not 
always observed, nor, indeed, possible. Blasphemy 
(B\acgpnuia =‘ evil-speaking’) is an insult offered to 
God’s majesty, and, in particular, a deliberate re- 
viling of God and of Divine things. Profanity, on 
the other hand, is a taking of God’s name in vain 
(Ex 207)—understanding ‘name’ in the scriptural 
sense of ‘anything whereby God maketh Himself 
known’ (Shorter Catech., Qu. 55). Profanity may, 
and often does, run into blasphemy, but the word 
finds its proper application in an irreverent treat- 
ment of holy things without the motive of the 
scoffer. When Peter began ‘to curse and to swear 
(karadewarlfe kal duvvev), I know not the man’ 
(Mt 2674, cf. Mk 14%), he was not guilty of inten- 
tional blasphemy ; he was in reality employing the 
most solemn forms of Jewish asseveration (cf. 
Nu 57 ‘an oath of cursing,’ and see Bi, art. 
‘Oath’), But he was guilty of profanity, for he 
was invoking the Divine name in support of a 
lie. 

There was no kind of profanation against which 
the Jewish Rabbis were more anxious to guard 
than the sin of profane language. The hedge 
they made around the Law was particularly high 
at this point. Through a mistaken interpretation 
of Ly 24'6 they forbade the very utterance of the 
'name Jahweh, and so, in the reading of the OT, 
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Adonai or Elohim was invariably substituted. 
Partly, no doubt, for similar reasons, there had 
grown up in the time of Christ a custom of 
swearing not by the Divine name, but by heaven 
or earth or Jerusalem or the Temple (Mt 5% 
2316-42)_though there emerges here, alongside of 
the desire to avoid the use of God’s name, the 
consideration that such oaths were less binding 
than those in which God was directly invoked 
(contrast the high priest’s adjuration ‘by the 
living God’ at the trial of Jesus, Mt 26%). And 
here again, as in His cleansing of the Temple, our 
Lord showed how poor and mean the thoughts of 
the Rabbis were on the subject of profanation. 
That system of diluted oaths was a miserable piece 
of casuistry at the best. For an oath has no meaning 
if it is not an invocation of the Divine Being Himself 
as a witness; and, besides, heaven is God’s throne 
and the earth His footstool, Jerusalem is the city 
of the Great King, and the Temple the place of 
His indwelling (5% 2316). Moreover, those legal 
refinements lent themselves to all sorts of false- 
hood and deceit in the intercourse of men, and thus 
became a prostitution of the holiest realities to 
wicked ends. And so Jesus lays down the general 
principle, ‘Swear not at all’ (5%). Make no dis- 
tinctions among your statements by the use of a 
graduated scale of oaths, as if, while you are bound 
to be truthful in regard to some of the things you 
say, you are otherwise free to shade off your 
language into the veriest falsehood by diminishing 
grades of protestation. ‘ But let your communica- 
tion be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay’ (Mt 5%”, cf. Ja 5%). 
See, further, OATHS. 

LITERATURE.—The Lexx. 8.vv. BeSnrdw, BéByros, Brargyuice ; 
Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘Oath,’ ‘Temple’ ; HBi, art. ‘ Oath’; PRE, 
art. ‘Eid bei den Hebriern’ ; Edersheim, 7’; Schtirer, HJ P 
1. ii. 90-125; R. W. Dale, Ten Commandments, p. 61ff.; J. O. 
Dykes, Manifesto of the King, p. 265 ff. ; F. J. Cottin, ‘The Third 
Commandment’ in JBL xix. (1900) 166. 
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PROFESSION.—In Biblical usage, to ‘ profess’ is 
to make a public declaration (Mt 773, Dt 26%) ; then 
to take a certain stand or attitude (1 Ti 2!° ‘ which 
becometh women professing godliness’); and, 
lastly, to make an unjustifiable pretension or claim 
(Ro 1”, 1 Ti 6”, Tit 116). In general, profession 
and confession are so closely related that one 
Greek word (éuod\oyéw) is employed indifferently 


for both ; and the AV has not clearly distinguished. 


between them. Yet they are by no means identi- 
cal; for while both words imply the utterance or 
declaration of faith or of fact, confession invari- 
ably implies that there is harmony between what 
is declared and the inward thought or feeling of 
the speaker, while profession carries no such im- 
plication. 


Thus the word ‘confess’ answers in the OT to 47’, which 
always implies the utterance of genuine faith or feeling (Hiph. 
=humbly and thankfully to acknowledge God's name and good- 
ness, 1 K 833-35 [LXX toucroyioues] ; Hithp.=contritely to con- 
fess sin, Ly 551621 [LXX tZmyoretw]); while ‘ profess’ answers to 
wan=‘tell out,’ ‘declare,’ ‘make manifest’ (it may be in the 
way of thankful acknowledgment, Dt 263, or of not concealing 
one’s sin, Ps 3818, or even of showing forth one’s sin openly and 
impudently, Is 39 ‘They declare their sin as Sodom’). The 
difference reappears in the NT, where ‘confess’ is used as tr. 
of EZopeorcyeoues, Which is exactly parallel to 77° in both its 
senses, and also as tr. of duoAoyvéw in the specific sense of publicly 
owning one’s relationship of faith and devotion to Christ, Mt 
1032, Lk 128; whereas ‘profess’ answers to trayytAroua = to 
make a profession, whether sincerely or not ; gacxza=to assert or 
pretend ; and to éuoroyéw in the sense of making a formal declara- 
tion, or in the bad sense of making an outward pretence. Thus, 
while the one word has received a deep religious impress, the 
other is restricted to the sense of making a public declaration, 
a declaration which may or may not be sincere and justified by 
facts. The RV, in substituting ‘confession’ for ‘profession’ in 
the tr. of duorcyi«, for the owning of the Christian faith (He 3!) 
or the faith which the Christian owns (414), has logically followed 
the rendering of 6uorcyéw in its specific Christian significance, 
and has helped to put the distinction between the two terms in 
clearer light. 
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The ‘ profession’ of Christ or of Christianity is 
at once more and less than the confession of Christ. 
It is more than confession ; for while the latter is the 
witness to actual faith or feeling, profession also 
covers all ill-grounded utterances to which there is 
little or nothing in the heart to correspond. And 
profession is also less than confession : it is limited 
to the verbal expression of faith, while confession 
gives evidence of itself in the tone and conduct of 
life as well. Confession shows itself in the exer- 
cise of faith as well as in the assertion of it. The 
distinction between profession and confession is 
valuable when we consider the varying emphasis 
laid by the Gospels on verbal testimony as an 
element in the confession of Christ. The duty of 
verbal profession is at times strongly insisted on 
(see CONFESSION [of Christ], ii. and iii.), mainly 
because it was the sign of loyalty and steadfast- 
ness of faith. Yet the value of such professions 
depended on the occasions that called them forth, 
as well as on their genuineness and their season- 
ableness. Christ regarded them as peculiarly valu- 
able in times of stress and growing opposition. So 
He prized the bold testimony of Peter at Caesarea 
Philippi as being a sign of the rock-fast loyalty of 
His disciple (Mt 1617-!¥) ; so also He mourned over 
the later weakness of the disciples and the verbal 
denial of Peter, as betokening a certain diminution 
of their allegiance (Mk 1477 3°, Lk 22), At the 
same time, Christ repudiated many kinds of pro- 
fession, and taught to His disciples a certain duty 
of reserve in the utterance of their faith. It goes 
without saying that He repudiated all insincere 
professions ; and He knew that these were to be 
found not only among the Pharisees, but also among 
His own followers (Mt 7”? 21°°). He also feared 
the egoism of professions of goodness (Lk 18% 14), 
and the boldness of professions of constancy that 
might not be realized. Hence the coldness of His 
attitude to professions like that of the new disciple 
who said, ‘ Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest’ (Lk 9° 58), or to Peter’s hasty word, ‘If 
I should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee’ (Mk 
14%1), But, further, Christ repeatedly cautioned 
His followers against all ill-timed testimony. As 
He Himself practised a certain reserve in His own 
teaching (Jn 161%), He also frequently laid upon 
His followers injunctions of silence. So in cases of 
healing He charges those who have seen or experi- 
enced His power to tell no man what He has done 
(Mk 3” 5* 7%), and after the scenes at Czesarea 
Philippi and on the Mount of Transfiguration the 
same injunction follows (8% 9°), No doubt there 
were tempeorary reasons for such reserve on Christ’s 

art, and for such injunctions of reserve; and He 
loolted forward to the time when the things He 


had taught and done in private should be pro- 
claimed upon the housetops (Mt 10°’), and when the 
disciples should be so fully established in the faith 
that no further reserve should be necessary. But 
in any case Christ desired no hasty testimonies in 


His favour. It was as if He said: The profession 
of My name is not always needful: its value de- 
pends on its seasonableness, and the maturity of 
the faith lying behind it. Wait till the times are 
ripe and faith is ripe; till the private confession 
wells forth irresistibly from the lips; or till the 
crisis comes when everyone is called to proclaim 
his faith. There will come occasions when to 
refrain from declaring one’s faith may be equivalent 
to disowning and denial, or at least to cowardice. 
Then those who have been confessing Christ in 
heart and life will also profess their faith boldly 
with their lips, and face all the consequences of 
their profession. It is then, when the day and 
hour are calling for a clear and living testimony, 
that profession becomes one with confession, and 
the word has fullest force : ‘Whosoever shall con- 
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fess me before men, him will I also confess before 


my Father which is in heaven’ (Mt 10°). 
J. Dick FLEMING. 
PROFIT.— 


Two Gr. words are so rendered : (1) dgedéw, to further, help, 
profit: RV ‘profit,’ Mt 155 (=Mk 711) 1626 (=Mk 836, Lk 92 
AV ‘advantage’), Jn 663; ‘prevail,’ Mt 274, Jn 1219; ‘be 
bettered,’ Mk 526; (2) cuugipw, to bear or bring bopetiior 5 
‘be profitable,’ Mt 529.30 186; ‘be expedient,’ Mt 1910 (AV 
‘good’), Jn 1150 1814 167, 


The address of Jesus is, for the most part, to 
the highest in human nature; but sometimes a 
less lheroie note is struck, and there is direct ap- 
peal to the instinctive impulses of self-regard and 
self-preservation, and to the instincts of gain and 
the anxieties of the balance-sheet. The analogy 
of profitable trading gives force to the parables of 
the Talents and the Pounds (Mt 25%", Lk 19}#*-), 
but in one great saying the appeal to what may be 
termed the business instincts is direct: ‘ What 
shall a man be profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and forfeit his life? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his life?’ Mt 16%°(=Mk 85, 
Lk 9”). Here the terms of commerce are used, 
and the ‘ balance-sheet of the soul’ (Morison) is 
struck. With this we may compare Plato’s 
words: ‘What will anyone be profited if under 
the influence of honour or money or power, aye, 
or under the excitement of poetry, he neglect 
justice and virtue?’ (see Jowett’s Plato, iii. 505). 

This weighing of advantages and gain finds its 
full force in Christ’s doctrine of the supreme good 
of the Kingdom of God, the one secure treasure of 
unspeakable value, for the possession of which all 
other treasures may well be given in exchange 
(Mt 13-46), W. H. Dyson. 


PROGRESS.—Christ and the essential truth of 
His teaching as preserved in the Gospels are en- 
tirely identified with the fact of human progress. 
Man’s progress is a fact, a fact and not an idea, a 
fact, however, in which ideas are embedded and 
come to manifestation. This, moreover, is the 
greatest and most complex fact in the history of 
the individual and social life of humanity. It is 
of the highest importance, therefore, that Christ 
and His teaching should be set in the light of this 
fact ; that not only His teaching, but Christ Him- 
self should be examined and tested in this light. 
He and His teaching have nothing to lose, but 
everything to gain thereby. 

1. In order to understand Christ and His teach- 
ing from the standpoint of progress, there are 
several historical facts as to the latter which 
require to be noted and kept in mind. (1) Man’s 
history has been upon the whole a history of pro- 
gress ever since he entered upon the course of his 
civilization. (2) But this fact does not imply that 
the idea of his progress in the path leading towards 
his destiny has been familiar to man ever since he 
began his career of advancement. The truth is 
that even at so late a date in history as the time of 
Christ’s advent in it, the mind of pagan antiquity 
had nowhere been awakened to the clear con- 
sciousness that man had been pursuing, and that 
he had still for unknown ages to continue pursuing, 
a progressive destiny. The only historical instance 
slightly, not entirely, at variance with this general 
statement is the Zoroastrian theory as to the ex- 
istence of good and evil, their hostile relations to 
each other, and the eventual subjugation and ex- 
tinction of evil by the triumph of good. (3) 
Further, it is only within recent times that the 
general mind of the more advanced civilized races 
of mankind has become possessed by the idea and 
moved by the sentiment of the progressive destiny 
to which man is called in this world, and those 
men constitute a small minority who have begun 
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in any true sense to realize the momentous im- 
iene of the meaning with which the fact of 

uman progress is charged, (4) Again, it is of 
consequence to state expressly what is implied in 
the general truth just indicated, that neither the 
fact nor the importance of the fact of human 
progress, in any true sense of the word, was 
admitted for many centuries to a place of recog- 
nition in the ecclesiastical and theological develop- 
ments of traditional Christianity ; and this remark 
is true even of Augustine’s Civitas Dei. 

These facts, then, seem to encourage the conclu- 
sion, which is too often, but most unfairly, adopted, 
that Christ concerned Himself very little, if at all, 
with the fact of. human progress on the earth, and 
that His teaching sheds little or no light upon this 
subject, which in reality is—as the modern mind 
has begun to see—a subject of urgent importance 
for every man and for the whole human race. 
But this conclusion is groundless. For in the 
Gospels there is abundance of evidence not only to 
show that the fact of man’s progressive destiny 
had due recognition paid to it by Christ Himself 
and in His teaching, but also to make it manifest 
that in Himself and in His teaching there is a 
revelation of all the essential principles of human 
progress, and also an adequate provision of the 
moral conditions necessary to bring these principles 
to realization in the individual and social life and 
destiny of humanity. 

2. But at this point notice requires to be taken 
of two other historical facts with which the posi- 
tion of Christ and His teaching came inevitably 
into immediate and important relations. vst, 
the Jewish people occupied a unique and pre- 
eminent place among all the peoples of antiquity 
as regards the fact of human progress. Among 
them there had been developed, many centuries 
prior to Christ’s time, ideas and sentiments, aspira- 
tions and hopes relative to the progressive destiny 
of mankind, which were entirely phenomenal, and 
which possessed immense value, partly because in 
many points they were highly enlightened, partly 
because of their profound moral significance, and 
partly because of the service they rendered in the 
preparation of the way for the new, progressive 
era to be ushered into the life of humanity by 
Christ’s advent (e.g. Gn 221-18 Ts 275 101-9 4g1- 
62. 6517, Jer 31774, Ezk 367, Mic 414, Ps 67. 72. 
10215-22 1451-183), The people of Israel, as the pas- 
sages referred to show, conceived of their own 
‘golden age’ and that of the Gentile peoples as 
lying not behind but ahead of them in the less or 
more distant future, and they were the first people 
in whose mind this idea shaped and rooted itself. 
In this outlook of theirs on the future all those 
elements which formed their general idea of the 
fact of progress came into play. What those ele- 
ments were need not be stated here. But one 
other word may be added, viz., that if conditions 
had favoured the free and full development of all 
the ideas of progress and of all the progressive 
sentiments and strivings to which the worthiest 
leaders and teachers of the nation had attained in 
the noontide of the prophetic age, and if this 
development had continued until the fulness of 
the times had arrived for Christ’s appearance, two 
things would have happened: the task of His 
Mission, on the one hand, would have been im- 
mensely lightened ; and, on the other, the task of 
Christianity in evolving the moral progress of 
mankind would have been less difficult, and its 
success greatly accelerated. 

But, secondly, the progressive developments in 
the earlier stages of the nation’s history had an 
arrest put upon them in various directions, and 
that while they were still immature. When 
Christ appeared, He found that the religion of 
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Israel, transformed into Judaism, had departed 
from the path of progress and committed itself to 
the position of finality. The religion of the Pro- 
phets, which in its ideas, sentiments, and strivings 
had begun to cross the boundaries of exclusive 
nationality, had been changed, as a system of law, 
as a method of Divine worship and service, as a 
way of salvation, and as a political ideal, into a 
narrow, rigid, national institution ; and this institu- 
tion, it was claimed, had a right to exist throughout 
all ages, although it was, in effect, a wall of separa- 
tion not only between Jews and Gentiles, but also 
between the latter and God. 

It was in these circumstances, then, that Christ 
appeared to reveal the principles of progress and 
to become a moral power making for their perfect 
realization in the life and destiny of man. And 
towards the two facts thus indicated He had 
necessarily to relate Himself, His teaching, and, 
indeed, His entire work and influence. Towards 
the first fact and the progressive elements and ten- 
dencies, He took up an attitude of appreciation 
and sympathy, and made it His aim and en- 
deavour to promote their development to higher 
and wider forms of realization. Towards Judaism, 
on the other hand, so far as its anti-progressive 
vices were concerned, He took up what He knew 
would prove to be eventually an attitude of effec- 
tive reaction. It is evident, however, that the 
finality which Judaism claimed for itself must 
have rendered it necessary for Him to put some 
restrictions on Himself as to His method of com- 
municating and developing His ideas on the sub- 
ject of progress. For any outspoken and persistent 
attack on Judaism on the point in question would 
have been sure to arouse against Him overwhelm- 
ing opposition, as is manifest from what happened 
to Stephen the proto-martyr. This may have 
_ been one of His reasons for His persistent non- 
interference as a teacher either with the nature or 
the administration of any of the civil or political 
institutions that He found existing in Palestine, or 
knew to exist in the Roman Empire generally. 

But He had another, a deeper, a much farther- 
reaching reason for silently letting civil and po- 
litical institutions alone. It was not that He was 
indifferent to them, or that He considered them 
as not belonging to the nature and objects of His 
mission as the Saviour of the world. The civil 
and political state of society as He knew it was a 
matter of profound and sorrowful interest to Him 
(Mt 9°§ 20%), He must have been quite aware of 
the fact that the renewal of the civil and political 
life of mankind was needed everywhere in the 
existing civilized as well as uncivilized world. He 
was fully conscious of the fact that His own 
perfect self-devotion to the service of God and 
man endangered His life, and would bring Him to 
His cross to a large extent because of the vices of 
the civil and political condition of things under 
which He conducted His ministry (Mt 2017-1, Jn 
18-19%), He also anticipated the fact that the 
continuance of this evil order of things, after He 
was gone, would involve His servants and His 
cause in suffering (Mt 24'-}), 

Lastly, He never uttered a word to indicate 
directly and explicitly that He entertained any 
hope of the regeneration of the civil, or political, 
or economical conditions and organizations of 
human society. Why was this? Why did He 
keep Himself so entirely and persistently aloof 
from these and all other great interests of a 
kindred nature pertaining to the external relation- 
ships and well-being of human life, declining to 
interfere with them even when requested to do so? 
(Lk 128-14, Mt 2217-22), He assumed and main- 
tained this attitude because of the perfect under- 
standing He had of the necessary conditions and 
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requirements of human progress in every one of its 
departments. He had to consider what it was 
possible and what it was impossible for Him to 
accomplish during the short period of His lifetime 
on earth. In doing this He had to keep in view 
the existing state of society in all the various 
developments of its life at the time. And He must 
have known, as any one knowing and correctly 
interpreting the facts can see was actually the case, 
that if He had attempted to initiate or to achieve a 
reformation within any of the domains of human 
life in question, the result would inevitably have 
proved worse than useless for Himself and His 
cause, and for humanity. Knowing this, more- 
over, He, in the exercise of marvellous faith and 
patience, left, meanwhile, the renewal of man’s 
social life in all its diversified forms of manifesta- 
tion, in the hands, and to the times and ways, of 
God as the moral Governor of the world. For 
the time being He devoted Himself wholly and 
exclusively to the moral task which His Father 
had given Him to do; and in doing this, and doing 
it successfully, He rendered to the cause of human 
progress a service which will never cease increasing 
the glory of His name. 

3. All that has been said makes it easy to show 
now how Christ Himself, His teaching, and, 
indeed, the whole of His work on earth and in 
heaven, can be explained in terms of progress. 
This explanation was adopted in effect and often 
used by Himself. So true is this that a great deal 
of His teaching—the most of it, indeed, when pro- 
perly understood—can be construed into a theory 
of what is meant by the progress of humanity, 
—a theory never stated by Himself in abstract 
terms, but embodied in the general order of ideas 
that found such diversified forms of expression in 
His teaching. Briefly, the theory in question was 
this—(1) His teaching was all related to the 
cardinal facts of the moral nature of God and the 
moral nature of man. (2) A great deal of His 
teaching was concerned with the moral relations 
between God and men and between man and man. 
(3) In His teaching He dwelt much upon the 
inward and direct moral relations of men to God, 


~which in every instance are relations of men to Him 


as individuals. For it is only in the individual that 
the moral conditions exist which make inward and 
direct relations of God to men possible. And this 
must have been one of Christ’s reasons for the 
immense importance and value that He attached 
to men as individuals. (4) He also dwelt much 
on the subject of the rectifying and the perfecting 
of the moral relations of men to God and to one 
another. (5) He announced, and often alluded to 
and explained in various ways and connexions, the 
fact that it was His predestined task as man’s 
Saviour to occupy the position and to exercise the 
function of Mediator within the sphere of the 
moral relations of God to men, and of men to Him 
and to one another. Though He never used the 
word ‘ Mediator’ in this connexion, He often spoke 
of His relation to God and men in expressions 
meaning the same thing. And He taught also 
that His work of mediation would be continued 
after His work on earth had been finished (e.g. 
Mt 1127 288-20, Jn 14-17). (6) It was within the 
domain of the order of these great facts and 
ideas, which are all of an essentially moral 
nature, that Christ conceived the fundamental 
need of human progress as lying. Here also He 
saw the essential nature of the progress needed, 
and found the grounds on which to His mind man’s 
progress was guaranteed. (7) But it was not 
Christ’s idea that the progressive realization of 
these moral facts and ideas would come to mani- 
festation only within the invisible moral sphere 
of the individual and social life of mankind. He 
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cherished the certain conviction and hope that 


they would come gradually, in the course of their 
realization, to manifestation in the regeneration 
of all the various external relations of men to one 
another in the conditions, organizations, and ac- 
tivities of their social life. (8) He was fully per- 
suaded that the course of human progress, such as 
He conceived its nature to be and the conditions 
oa which it would proceed in the individual and 
social life of humanity, would strictly and per- 
sistently follow the laws of evolution. It may be 
added, finally, that it is within the region of these 
facts that the greatness of the extent of Christ’s 
originality @s a teacher is to be seen, and also 
the momentousness of the position and task He 
claimed for Himself as Mediator between God and 
men. 

4, But did Christ’s teaching as to human progress 
actually follow the lines just indicated? It did. 
In Mt 5” He identified His position in history 
and His work with the essentially moral nature, 
and with the cause and the evolution of the progress 
of the individual and social life of humanity. 
That in the Law and the Prophets which had 
supreme interest and value for Him, was the nature 
and the extent of the revelation they contained of 
the will and purpose of God with reference to the 
moral relations between God and men and between 
one man and another, and with reference to the 
historical development of human destiny. He 
saw that this revelation was very incomplete and 
imperfect. And in strict accordance with the Law 
of Continuity, which is one of the greatest laws 
of evolution and of human progress, He sympa- 
thetically put Himself and His work in direct 
organic relations with it, in order to. complete and 
perfect the revelation of the Divine will and pur- 
pose to mankind, and in order so to mediate, by 
means of His moral power, the moral relations 
of men to God and to one another, that the Divine 
will and purpose would eventually attain to full 
and universal realization in their life and destiny. 
And so, when He said He had come not to destroy 
the Law and the Prophets, but to fulfil, He must 
have had the thought in His mind that the ful- 
filling in question, and His task in achieving it, 
would be continued after the work of His earthly 
ministry was done. In Mt 69-1” His mind is to be 
seen moving within the order of the same ideas 
and facts: ‘Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.’ These 
words of prayer, as Christ understood them, are 
rooted in the truth of the moral nature of God 
and of man, and of the moral relations of God to 
men, and of men to Him and to each other. They 
imply that the sphere of the direct and inward 
moral relations of men to God and to one another 
in Him is the essential domain of God’s Kingdom 
on the earth. They imply that the Kingdom of 
God on earth is predestined to arrive at universal 
realization in the individual and social life of man- 
kind, and that pervasively, so that the Divine will 
and purpose will be manifested in all the external 
forms of man’s existence and activities. They im- 
ply that this consummation will be reached by a 
progressive process of historical development ; for 
the Kingdom of God is an order of things that is 
coming. And they imply that the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man will be the 
supreme governmental principles in the perfected 
conditions of human existence, which Christ hoped 
would be ushered in in answer to His prayer. 

But these were not the only forms in which 
Christ expressed His great and rich order of ideas 
as to human progress. Man’s progress is evolved 
in the course of his history, and nothing is more 
wonderful or beautiful than the parabolic forms 
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in which Christ embodied His ideas as to the 
various phases that human progress assumes in 
the history of its evolution. (1) The gradual 
realization of God’s will and purpose in the lives 
of men as individuals is everywhere and always 
the basis of moral progress in the social life and 
history of humanity ; and therefore our Lord—no 
doubt designedly—illustrated the evolution of the 
Kingdom of God in its relation to the individual’s 
heart and life in His first parable, that of the 
Sower (Mt 131-8 18-25), _(2) The progressive realiza- 
tion of the will and purpose of God in the moral 
relations of men to Him and to one another in the 
various social forms and manifestations of life may 
be conceived as a fact, which indeed it is, without 
taking into consideration the entanglements and 
dangers in which the process is involved from the 
existence in the world of moral evil. As so con- 
ceived, the evolution of man’s moral progress is 
destined gradually and surely to attain to complete 
and manifest realization in the Kingdom of God. 
It was from this point of view that our Lord illus- 
trated His ideas of human progress in His parable 
of the Seed Growing Secretly (Mk 4?-?*),—(3) But 
the progressive fulfilment of God’s will and purpose 
in the history of man’s social life and destiny may 
also be conceived as a process of historical evolu- 
tion, and as actually entangled and endangered, 
which is the case, by the presence and develop- 
ments of moral evil in the individual and social 
life of men. As thus conceived, then, the history 
of man’s social progress towards the perfect and 
universal realization of God’s will and purpose has 
the character of a conflict between moral good and 
moral evil. But this conflict, at every stage and 
in every section of its history, is presided over by 
the moral government of God, and is certain under 
His judgment to issue in a final crisis in which 
evil will be entirely and for ever separated from 
good, and in which righteousness will reign uni- 
versally in the relations of men to God and to one 
another in His Kingdom. From these points of view 
also our Lord contemplated the evolution of human 
progress; and He so couched His ideas on the 
subject in His parable of the Wheat and the Tares 
(Mt 1374-%- 97-48)_(4) Again, the history of man’s 
moral progress starts from a very small and simple 
beginning, and eventually develops into a result of 
vast dimensions and great complexity. This fact 
as to man’s progress our Lord likewise fully 
realized, and ie expressed His sense of its truth 
and value in His parable of the Mustard-seed (Mt 
13°). %),—(5) Finally, the end of moral progress in 
the life and history of humanity will be a destiny 
in which every department of its individual and 
social life, external as well as internal, will be inter- 
penetrated and regulated by the will and purpose 
of God as perfectly realized and manifested in a 
universal and established order of righteousness 
and love. Could it be anything else than this that 
our Lord meant by His parable of the Leaven and 
the three measures of meal ? (Mt 13%*). 

Thus it becomes manifest that our Lord’s teach- 
ing embodied a philosophy of human history and 
progress. In this point of view His teaching was 
absolutely original. Nor can it ever be superseded. 
His ideas of human progress and His faith in it 
are a large part of essential Christianity. This part 
of His gospel is urgently needed by the present 
age. And multitudes are waiting to welcome it as 
a message from Him as the world’s Saviour. 
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PROMISE.—The NT is full of the idea that in 
Christ had arrived the fulfilment of a promise 
made over and over again in preceding ages. The 
gospel is regarded by all the writers not as an 
event unexpected and unprepared for, but as the 
due and natural sequel and climax of God’s deal- 
ings from of old. The evayyédvoy is the fulfilment 
of the émrayyedla. It was, indeed, the strength 
with which this idea was rooted in the mind of the 
Jew (‘ whose is the adoption and the glory and... 
the promises,’ Ro 94) that made it so hard for him 
to understand how the Gentile could come within 
the full scope of the gospel. How could the 
‘dogs’ share equally with the ‘ children’ (Mt 15% 
=Mk 727)? How could the uncovenanted and un- 
circumcised be ‘heirs according to the promise’ (Gal 
3”)? Whole passages, therefore, in some of the 
Epistles (esp. Rom., Gal., Heb.) have to be devoted 
to showing that the implication of the promise 
was vaster than any of the forms in which it had 
been conveyed. There is no literature which is so 
saturated with the spirit of anticipation as the 
Hebrew, no nation which has cherished so ardent 
and irrepressible a belief in its destiny,—‘a people 
who were looking forwards from a great Past of 
Wonders to a Future of Good and Glory’ (Mason, 
Heb. Gram. p. 98). It is in the NT, however, 
that this note of anticipation becomes dominant. 
Anticipation, indeed, here gives place to realiza- 
tion. While the NT contains several passages 
which show kinship with current Apocalyptic 
literature and its eschatology, and indicate a linger- 
ing belief in the mind of the writer that the fulfil- 
ment of the promises lies still in the future, the 
unmistakably prevalent thought of the writers 
is that in the work of Christ they have already 
seen the promises fulfilled. The Evangelic records 
exhibit, each in its own way, the consciousness 
that Israel’s hopes had found their fulfilment in 
Christ ; and, sober and restrained as is the narra- 
tive, one can hardly miss in it the note of jubilant 
realization. Mt. loses no opportunity of showing 
that what happened to Jesus was in accordance 
with ancient prophecy ; Mk., while seldom citing 
Scripture, describes Jesus as beginning His minis- 
try with the declaration ‘The time is fulfilled’ 
(14); Lk. commences and concludes his Gospel 
with episodes (145-5. 67-69 925-38 2425-28. 44-47) intended 
to show how men sav, or failed to see, in Jesus 
the Christ foreshadowed in the Scriptures, and Jn. 
(5°) quotes Jesus as stating that the Scriptures 
bear witness to Him, and notes (12'* ete.) how 
the reception of Jesus answered to the sayings of 
the prophets. 

It was this aspect of Christ’s appearance—as the 
fulfilment of an eagerly awaited promise—that 
occupied most room in the earliest preaching of 
the gospel. See Stephen’s speech (Ac 7), Peter’s 
(24-35 and 1034-43), Paul’s (13° ‘ We bring you good 
tidings of the promise made unto the fathers,’ and 
26°). The main line of address taken by the early 
preachers was always to prove that Jesus was the 
Christ (972 17% 3 18> 28), 

It is to be noticed, however, that Jesus Himself 
in His public preaching seldom, if ever, adopted 
this line of appeal. Not even in His more private 
teaching does He appear to have attached import- 
ance to it. When, ¢.g., John the Baptist definitely 
inquired ‘Art thou he that cometh?’ (Mt 11218, 
Lk 739-8), Jesus deliberately appealed not to the 
correspondence between Himself and the expecta- 
tions formed of the promised Messiah, but to the 
effect being at the moment produced by His 
ministry. When the same question was being 
discussed between Himself and His disciples (Mt 
1613-16—Mk 8?7-29=Lk 918-20), Jesus was not con- 
cerned so much about their identifying Him with 
the One who was to come, by means of signs and 
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tokens which were expected to accompany His 
coming, as that the conviction should come in an 
inward and secret way (‘ Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it to thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven,’ Mt 16"). He objected to being pro- 
claimed as the Christ, not simply because He 
knew that the people, when persuaded of this, 
would seek to make Him a king and expect Him 
to use temporal resources, but because the very 
tenacity with which His countrymen clung to 
their stereotyped notions of the promised Messiah 
would prevent them from gaining a true under- 
standing of the scope and purpose of His mission. 
He had a sublime contempt for the petty and 
pedantic way in which the scribes took upon them- 
selves to say how the anticipations of Scripture 
were, or were not, to be verified, and held their 
pretensions up to scorn (Mt 22!!46—Mk 1935-37 
=Lk 20-4). It was, in short, because His mind 
was so filled with the larger purpose of God that 
He assigned little weight to the recognition of 
that local and national theory which had so much 
more of patriotic bias and ambitious desire in it 
than of pure love of humanity. And it was pre- 
cisely because the priests and scribes, in their 
hie. attachment to their own interpretation of 
the promise, saw, in His comparative carelessness 
about the traditional view and His frequent in- 
sistence upon a purely spiritual interpretation, a 
danger to their own designs, that they resolved 
upon His death. 

It is true, of course, that Jesus commonly used 
one term at least which in the current phraseology 
of the time was closely associated with the tem- 
poral and literally-understood fulfilment of the 
‘promise.’ He constantly proclaimed the advent 
of the Kingdom of heaven or the Kingdom of God. 
But whatever critical view be held of the records, 
and leaving undecided the question whether Mt 24 
and other similar passages which contain a con- 
siderable eschatological element are to be taken 
as representing a part of the actual teaching of 
Jesus, or rather His teaching as coloured by pass- 
ing through minds steeped in the ideas of Jewish 
eschatology, it is sufficiently evident that Jesus 
“Kingdom of 
heaven’ in a different sense from the ordinary 
and popular one, and preferred to divest it of the 
usual patriotic and eschatological associations. 
The locus classicus is the Sermon on the Mount 
beginning with the Beatitude, ‘Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
The ‘ promise,’ as Jesus gives it here in sevenfold 
form, is a promise to the spiritually-minded of a 
spiritual grace, having no reference whatever to 
Messianic considerations, and this holds good even 
if the alternative form in which the Beatitudes 
are given in Lk. is held to be the earlier. Jesus, 
in the most royal and absolute fashion, gave assur- 
ances to His disciples, but these, in the Synoptics 
hardly less than in the Fourth Gospel, are assur- 
ances not of any kind of material benefit, but of 
spiritual grace,’ e.g. ‘Thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall recompense thee’ (Mt 6% also vv.® !8) ; 
‘He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it’ 
(Mt 10° 1675) ; «I will give you rest,’ and ‘ Ye shall 
find rest to your souls’ (Mt 1178 ®) ; ‘I will make 
you fishers of men’ (Mk 1”, ef. Lk 5"); ‘Your 
reward shall be great, and ye shall be sons of the 
Most High’ (Lk 6%); ‘Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free’ (Jn 8%). 

It is true, of course, that there are some passages 
in which the assurance of blessing includes ma- 
terial benefit: e.g. ‘All these things (i.e. food, 
clothing, etc.) shall be added unto you’ (Mt 6%) ; 
the reply to Peter that those who for Christ’s sake 
have fomaken earthly advantage ‘shall receive a 
hundredfold now in this time, houses,’ ete. (Mk 
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10°=Lk 189=Mt 19%) ; but the very connexion in 
which such passages occur shows in each case that 
Jesus attaches importance only to the spiritual 
blessing ; better forego all earthly profit whavevar 
than miss this (Mt 10°° 167 ?6, Lk 12% 21), Any- 
thing like requests for a promise of personal ad- 
vantage He sternly discourages (Mt 20°°°=Mk 
TOS): 

Generally the promises of Jesus to His disciples 
may be classified as follows: (a) particular assur- 
ances to individuals : to the thief on the cross (Lk 
23), to the woman in the house of Simon the 
Leper (Mt 26%=Mk 14°), to Nathanael (Jn 1°), to 
Peter (Mt 16%=Mk 9!=Lk 9°, cf. Mt 1838), to 
Peter again) (Jn 137 and v.**), also Mk 9!=Lk 9”; 
(6) assurances about the prevailing nature of prayer 
and the power of faith (Mt 77 18”, Jn 14!% 14, Ate 
1776 21?) 22, Mk 11? 94, Mt 1838); (c) asswrances of 
His continwed presence and of their support and 
ultimate triumph (Mt 10%=Lk 12”, Mt 28” [Mk 
16"7- 18), Mt 10% 9% 42 1343 16% 19%, Lk 6%, Jn 
6%. 44. 54 B51 1125 1422 162), Tt is to promises of this 
kind that James refers in 1! ‘the crown of life 
which the Lord promised to them that love him,’ 
and in 2° ‘heirs of the kingdom which he promised 
to them that love him’ (ef. 1 Jn 25); (d) the out- 
standing promise, however, is that of the Holy 
Spirit, and this is the one promise which is most 
explicitly recorded as made to the disciples (Jn 
1416 26 15?6 1615 etc.), and is directly recalled at the 
foundation of the Christian Church: ‘He charged 
them... to wait for the promise of the Father, 
which, said he, ye heard from me’ (Ac 14, cf. 2°). 
And this promise may be said practically to in- 
clude and interpret almost all the foregoing. 
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J. Ross Murray. 

PROPERTY.— Under this title two questions 
arise: (1) Is the possession of private property 
right according to the principles of the teaching 
and example of Jesus? (2) In what ways is a fol- 
lower of Jesus to acquire and to use his property ? 
These questions touch one another when it is sug- 
gested that a Christian should give away all his 
property and not seek to gain any more. They 
may, however, be kept distinct, and the second 
discussed on the assumption that the possession of 
private property is justifiable. 

1. A very large section of a man’s interest is con- 
nected with his possessions. Therefore, inevitably, 
the teaching and example of Jesus have an im- 
portant bearing upon the question of property. 
And further, inasmuch as He gave to men a very 
different ideal of character and conduct from that 
of the world, it is to be expected that in regard to 
Pa sesh) His teaching will show marked divergence 
rom the prevailing worldly view. But it is not 
therefore to be assumed that the authority of Jesus 
can be claimed for the socialistic view of property, 
which may be called the direct negative of the 
ordinary view which men hold. The question to 
be settled is—May we infer from the teaching and 
example of Jesus that the private ownership of pro- 
perty is unjustifiable? The relation of the teach- 
ing and example of Jesus to modern Socialism 
opens up a wide field for discussion, and this is 
seriously complicated by the difficulty of defining 
Socialism and disentangling it, as a clear economic 
theory, from the general revolt against the hard- 
ships of poverty and the tyranny of riches, from 
which it springs, and which is reflected in the 
generous literature and thought of all ages and 
countries. 

The first point to make clear is that this revolt 
was certainly present among the Jews, and has 
left distinct traces in the OT (Is 5%) and also in the 


extra-canonical Jewish literature. ‘There came to 
exist among them what has been called a ‘‘ genius 
for hatred” of the rich’ (Peabody, Jesus Christ and 
the Social Question, p. 206). The popular view 
among the Jews was that godliness invariably 
resulted in prosperity ; and one of their problems 
was the prosperity of the ungodly and the adversity 
of the pious. his problem was exceptionally 
acute in our Lord’s day, through the dominance of 
the Romans, and the wealth of the publicans ac- 
quired by their faithlessness to the national cause. 
Thus precisely the condition frem which modern 
Socialism springs was present. And not only so, 
but a well-defined cahetic experiment was being 
made by the Essenes, among whom ‘the strongest 
tie by which the members were united was absolute 
community of goods’ (Schiirer, HJP, It. ii, 195). 
It has been maintained that the teaching of Jesus 
was greatly influenced by that of the Essenes. 
But as Essenism was ‘in the first place merely 
Pharisaism in the superlative degree’ (Schiirer, /.c. 
p. 210), whatever other elements entered into it, 
this view must be given up (Lightfoot, Col. 397 ff.). 
However, from the popular feeling about the rich, 
and the existence of the Essenes as a socialistic 
community, we may gather that the way was quite 
open for Jesus to adopt the doctrines of Commun- 
ism; and the argument that in His teaching we find 
the seed of Socialism, which only required con- 
ditions of thought and life such as are found in 
modern times to become fully matured, is not 
justified. 

This is the view of the matter which representa- 
tive Socialists take. As a general rule, Socialists 
are opposed to the Christian faith, and recognize 
in it a basis for the present organization of society 
and a hindrance to the change they desire to see 
brought about (for citations, see Peabody, op. cit. 
p. 15). They quote with approval the sayings of 
Jesus about the blessedness of the poor and the 
woes of the rich, but they realize distinctly that 
the basis of His thought is fundamentally ditferent 
from theirs. The special ground of objection on 
the part of Socialists to the Christian religion is its 
teaching as to the future, which they regard as 
having diverted the moral enthusiasm of religious 
people from the present to the ‘other’ world. 
Some, no doubt, hold that this emphasis on the 
future is due to the corruption of the pure teach- 
ing of Jesus, and so are ready to claim His 
authority for their views. But even if the contrast 
between present and future in the teaching of 
Jesus could be adjusted to the satisfaction of the 
Socialists, it leaves the contrast between outward 
circumstance and inward character, in regard to 
which there is a vital and all-embracing distinction 
between the principles of Jesus and Socialism. The 
phenomenon, however, of what is known as Chris- 
tian Socialism has to be noted. The fierce competi- 
tion of modern industrial and commercial life, with 
the ecruelties it produces, cannot be accepted as 
desirable by any man of sensitive Christian convic- 
tions. And, moreover, the great hold which 
Socialism has taken of multitudes, and the fact 
that it becomes to them the only religion they feel 
any need of, have led Christians to desire that its 
influence should be exerted on the side of the 
Church. The Christian Socialists in England 
(Maurice and Kingsley) were influenced mainly 
by the first consideration, and were enthusiastic 
supporters of the Co-operative movement. The 
second consideration, as might be expected, ap- 
pealed more especially to Roman Catholics, who 
are represented by Abbé Lamennais; Baron von 
Ketteler, Archb. of Mayence ; and Count de Nurn. 
In Germany, among Protestants, Christian Social- 
ism has been represented by Victor Huber and 
Pastor Stécker. The views of those who may be 
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regarded as entitled to the name Christian Social- 
ists cannot be thought of as an isolated fact. They 
have been partly the result and partly the cause 
of a general shitting of the centre of interest from 
the sphere of doctrinal theology to that of practical 
teaching. The theological literature of the last 
50 years has been largely occupied with the ap- 
plication of the teaching of Jesus to the practical 
problems of life, and many have held that there 
is nothing in the Christian faith which is antagon- 
istic to Socialism as an economic theory. But 
with some exceptions it is agreed that Jesus did 
not lay down any economic theory of the State, 
and indeed deliberately refused to take advantage 
of openings in this direction which He received 
(Mt 2215-22 1724-27, Lk 191821), ‘To speak of the 
economies of the New Testament is in my opinion 
as impossible as to speak of its dietetics (Ac 157°), 
its hermeneutics (1 Co 9*1%), its astronomy (Mt 
29-24-29), or its meteorology (Mt 16%, Lk 12% *) ’— 
(H. Holtzmann, Die ersten Christen und die soziale 
Frage). 

Before the actual teaching and example of Jesus 
on the subject are analyzed, it is desirable to con- 
sider how far the glimpses we receive in the 
Acts of the Apostles of the social life of the first 
Christians at Jerusalem form an authoritative 
commentary upon them. We read that ‘all that 
believed were together, and had all things com- 
mon’ (Ac 24). And again, ‘neither said any of 
them that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own; but they had all things common’ 
(422, cf. also 2% 434-97), It is worthy of remark that 
these statements are from the pen of the author 
of the Third Gospel, in which the sayings of Jesus 
about the rich and the poor are given in their most 
uncompromising form (cf. Lk 6°, Mt 5*). We may 
therefore suppose that the communistic aspect of 
the life of the church at Jerusalem has received 
full attention in the Book of Acts, and that no 
inference which goes in the least beyond the state- 
ments of that book is justified.* 

A careful scrutiny of the relevant passages of 
the Book of Acts shows that: (1) the condition 
which prevailed in Jerusalem did not continue ; 
(2) the churches organized by St. Paul (whose 
companion St. Luke was) show no trace of the 
community of goods, nor is any condemnation ex- 
pressed because of this; (3) those who had houses 
and lands sold them; (4) Peter in what he said to 
Ananias (Ac 54) clearly indicated that the right to 
private property was not questioned (‘ Whiles it 
remained, was it not thine own? and after it was 
sold, was it not in thine own power?’). No theory, 
therefore, can be established on the basis of what 
we find prevailing among the first Christians in 
Jerusalem. We must rather suppose that in the 
special circumstances of that church an exceptional 
condition in relation to property was produced. 

An analysis of the teaching and example of Jesus 
brings out quite clearly that the denial of a right 
to the possession of private property cannot be 
extracted from them. It is true that many strong 
statements are found in the Gospels as to the 
disadvantages of riches, and that the poor are 
represented as having a special interest in the 
Kingdom of God (Mt 6'®, Lk 18”, Mk 108, Lk 670-24 
12, Mt 64194 11°). Far-reaching deductions have 
been drawn from these in condemnation of the 
prevailing industrial order. And their spirit is 
manifestly very different from that which the 
modern industrial and conmercial struggle tends 
to produce. But their full force can be realized 
in connexion with the common effect of riches upon 


* For discussions on the relation of St. Luke to Ebionism, 
see Keim, iii. 284; H. Holtzmann, op. cit.; Colin Campbell, 
Critical Studies in Luke’s Gospel; B. Weiss, Life of Christ, vol. i. 
bks. iv., v.; cf. Peabody, op. cit. p. 192. 
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character, and they do not involve any condemna- 
tion of the possession of private property. It is 
to be remembered, too, in connexion with this, that 
no single statement of our Lord can be wisely 
taken by itself and pressed to the extreme con- 
clusion logically possible. This is to forget His 
method of teaching, which aimed ‘at the greatest 
clearness in the briefest compass’ (Wendt, Teach- 
ing of Jesus, i. p. 180). ‘One who proposes to 
follow literally the specific commands of Jesus 
finds himself immediately plunged into contradic- 
tions and absurdities. He accepts the teaching 
of Jesus concerning non-resistance, ‘‘to him that 
smiteth thee on one cheek offer also the other,” 
but soon he hears this same counsellor of peace 
bid His friends sell their garments ‘“‘and buy a 
sword”? (Peabody, ch. 1.). 

We must therefore set over against the words of 
Jesus in which He seems to condemn the possession 
of riches, facts and sayings which forbid any com- 
munistic conclusion being drawn from them. Thus 
Jesus and His disciples had a fund for their com- 
mon necessities (Jn 134). Moreover, the disciples 
owned boats and nets, to which they returned after 
the crucifixion (Jn 21°), Peter’s house appears to 
have been the headquarters of Jesus at Capernaum 
(Mk 1° 2'). There is no condemnation of the 
settled life which Martha, Mary, and Lazarus lived 
at Bethany (Lk 10, Jn 12"), Zacchzeus, who was 
a rich man, was not asked to give away all that he 
had, but rather commended for giving a portion (Lk 
19’), | Mary’s action in ‘ wasting’ the costly cruse 
of ointment (Mt 26%) was justified and praised. 
The centurion who had built a synagogue for the 
Jews in Capernaum (Lk 711°) received the highest 
praise, but nothing was said about his wealth, 
evidently considerable. Nicodemus must have been 
aman of substance, but no question of his relation 
to his property was raised (Jn 3'?!), Again, some 
force must be allowed to the fact that in several 
of the parables (Lk 191°, Mt 21%) Jesus used the 
rights which men have over their property to 
illustrate the duty which all owe to God. This 
argument cannot be pressed too far, but still such 
illustrations would be practically impossible to 
one who held that the possession of private pro- 
perty, with the power it gives over others, is 
wrong. 

2. On the assumption, then, that Jesus does not 
condemn the possession of private property, it re- 
mains to discuss the place which property is to hold 
in the life of a Christian, and the use which he is 
to make of what he owns. The ruling considera- 
tion in this discussion is that Jesus in His teaching 
looks not so much to the circumstances of men’s 
lives as to the kind of men they are and may 
become. His teaching, therefore, about property 
must be considered in relation to the effects of its 
acquisition and use upon character. In regard to 
the acquisition of property, the teaching of Jesus 
is directed against that greedy temper of mind in 
which worldly advantage is regarded as of supreme 
importance, and a man’s wealth as the sole criterion 
of his worth. He also condemns dishonesty and 
oppression in the acquisition of wealth, which 
spring from this temper (Mt 234, Mk 12%, Lk 20%). 
He warns men against covetousness on the ground 
that ‘a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth ’ (Lk 12"), He ealls 
the man a fool who had much goods laid up for many 
years, and was not rich towards God (Lk 1261), 
He condemns over-care about making provision for 
the necessities of this life (Lk 127°-*4, Mt 619-4), 
And He declares that ‘ whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it ; but whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it’ 
(Mk 8%, Mt 10 16%, Lk 974). Thus it is clear 
that Jesus expects His followers to cultivate a 
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spirit of aloofness and independence in relation 
to the world and its wealth. 

The duty of work and of making provision for 
worldly needs by work may be clearly inferred 
from the teaching and example of Jesus, though it 
is not specifically inculcated. He laboured as a 
carpenter in Nazareth (Mk 6°, cf. Mt 13°). In 
the miracle of the miraculous draught of fishes 
(Lk 5!-°, Jn 21%) He set His seal of approval upon 
the industry of the disciples. In some of the 
parables the duty of faithfulness in secular pur- 
suits is plainly taught (e.g. Lk 16'1'). This may 
also be inferred from the words of Mt 6°>. 
If the fowls of the air are provided for and 
the lilies of the field are arrayed in glory in the 
way of their nature through the providence of 
God, so also will men be provided for in the way of 
their nature, which is declared in the words, ‘In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread’ (Gn 
3%). Again, the necessity of providing for those 
dependent upon us is no remote inference from 
Lk 118, Mt 15° and Mk 7". For the willingness 
of a father to give bread to his son is taken as an 
illustration of the willingness of God to hear and 
answer the prayers of His people. And the method 
adopted by the Pharisees to escape the practical 
force of the Fifth Commandment is sternly rebuked 
(Mt 15% || Mk 768), 

About the use of property the teaching of Jesus 
is very full. In the first place, men are to realize 
that they are stewards of what they possess rather 
than its owners (Mt 24#-57 9514-20, Lk 19!-27), They 
are to use their property, therefore, for the glory 
of God and the good of men, themselves and others. 
In relation to the true good of the owners, the 
danger of riches is very clearly and constantly 
insisted upon (Mk 10-77, Mt 6'%*4 13”, Lk 18% 
670-74 1619-31 1215 1814-5 1221 161). From these pass- 
ages it is clear that tie tendency of riches is to 
hinder spiritual wellbeing. To avoid this, the 
renunciation of wealth is required (Lk 14%, Mt 
19”, Lk 54, Mt 181-2, Lk 68-62), This renuncia- 
tion of wealth is a general command holding for 
all who would be followers of Jesus, but it receives 
special emphasis in regard to the rich from the 
way in which the young ruler who had great pos- 
sessions was dealt with. That the alienation of 
wealth is involved of necessity in its renunciation 
cannot be maintained in view of considerations 
formerly advanced, but, on the other hand, these 
considerations by no means preclude it in special 
circumstances (Lk 9°°-®), The way in which re- 
nunciation is to be given effect to depends upon 
the circumstances of each case, and is a matter 
for the conscience of each individual. 

Apart from the general use which a follower of 
Jesus is to make of all his property, which is to be 
determined in relation to his own spiritual welfare 
and that of others, he is called upon also to give 
(alienate) a portion of his possessions to the poor 
and to the support of religion. These two direc- 
tions for giving were fully recognized among the 
Jews. And so we find that although specific 
injunctions as to the duty of giving are not wanting 
in the teaching of Jesus, it is more with the spirit 
in which this duty is discharged that His sayings 
are concerned. e definitely commands the duty 
of giving to the poor (Mt 5*, Lk 6%, Mt 19”, Lk 
18”). We see that He and His disciples were 
accustomed to give alms (Jn 13”). The parable of 
the Good Samaritan, again, is the charter of the 
Church for all the benevolent work of hospitals, 
infirmaries, ete. (Lk 10°86), Such giving, however, 
is never to be formal and impersonal, an easy way 
of — a fugitive emotion of pity. It is the 
service done rather than the gift made, which is 
emphasized in the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
Again, almsgiving is not to be ostentatious (Mt 
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6'-4), nor are gifts to be made in the expectation of 
a return (Lk 144), The measure of giving is to 
be generous (Mt 10°), and response to a claim is to 
be ready and ungrudging (Lk 11°*), and is to be 
regulated by no consideration but that of need (Lk 
105-36, Mt 54-4), 

In regard to giving to the support of religion, the 
teaching of Jesus must be considered in relation 
to the ordinance of the law which required a tithe. 
He does not commend any definite portion of a 
man’s possessions as that which he should devote to 
religious objects. His teaching in this matter, as 
in all others, deals with the spirit in which gifts 
are made rather than the law which regulates their 
amount. He condemns the ostentation of the 
Pharisees in their gifts (Mk 12”, Lk 21”), and also 
their idea that a gift to the Temple is acceptable 
to God from those who are neglecting the weightier 
matters of the Law (Mt 237-%6 62 24, Lk 189-4), 
But He is very far from condemning the giving of 
a tithe (Mt 23”), and suggests rather that this is not 
sufficient (Lk 217). He distinctly commands giving 
to God (Mt 2271), and by the way in which Mary's 
devotion (Mt 26'*) was received we are warned 
against any narrow utilitarian view of the objects 
covered by this phrase. See also artt. SOCIALISM 
and WEALTH. 
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ANDREW N. BOGLE. 

PROPHET.—I. The Messiah a prophet.—1. Our 
Lord’s redemptive work is usually divided into the 
threefold—prophetie, priestly, and kingly functions; 
and for this there is ancient precedent. Eusebius 
(HE i. 3) speaks of Him as ‘the only High Priest 
of all men, the only King of all creation, and the 
Father's only supreme Prophet of prophets’ (see 
also Ambrose on Ps 118”, and Cassiodorus on Ps 
1327). The Church has rightly felt that the unction 
bestowed on Jesus as the Messiah separated and 
endowed Him to these offices. She recognized that 
the old dispensation was established and preserved 
by those who were anointed to be prophets, priests, 
and kings, and she believed that each of these 
offices found its perfection in the Person and work of 
Jesus Christ. When, therefore, we dwell separately 
on any one of these three vocations of the Messiah 
(as we do in this article), we must remember that 
we are necessarily taking a partial view of His 
Person; for to hold that He is only a prophet, is to 
fall into a heresy that has ever faced the Church. 


Early in the Church’s history the Gnostic Ebionites rejected 
the Catholic doctrine of Christ’s Person, but felt no difficulty in 
believing Him to be an inspired prophet of the highest order. 
They regarded Him as one of the rpogyras eAveies, and as 
superior to rpegyras cuvicews obz aanieins ; and, as such, placed 
Him in line with Adam, Enoch, Noah, etc. etc., upon all of whom 
had rested the pre-existent Christ ; and in their Gospel we find 
the following words ascribed to Him: ‘I am he concerning whom 
Moses prophesied, saying, A prophet shall the Lord God raise 
unto you, like unto me’ (Clem. Hom. iii. 53; cf. Dorner, Hist. of 
Person of Christ, 1. i. 208 ff.); but they refused to accept the 
Church’s teaching as to His Deity. Similarly, the Mohammedan 
Koran says: ‘The Messiah, the son of Mary, is only a prophet’ 
(v. 79, also iv. 160 and xix. 30); and the Racovian Catechism 
(A.D. 1605) of the Socinians ($ 5) accepts and accentuates the 
prophetic aspect of His work. 
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2. But while the Church thus early classified the 
redemptive activities of our Lord under this three- 
fold division, it must not be assumed that the Jews 
of His own time had reached this full conception. 
It is clear from our Gospels that His contemporaries 
did not regard the ‘coming prophet’ as one with 
the coming Messiah ; for when the multitude were 
astonished at Jesus’ discourse at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and were divided in opinion regarding Him, 
some saying, ‘This is of a truth the Prophet,’ and 
others, ‘This is the Christ’ (Jn 74°), none declared 
Him to be the Christ, and therefore the Prophet. 

A similar distinction is found in their view of the Baptist 
(Jn 121), The only exception in the Gospels is the words of the 
woman of Samaria: ‘Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet. 
. . . When Christ is come, he will dec/are unto us all things’ 
(Jn 419. 25), But probably the Samaritans generally had small 
reason to expect the coming of a kingly Messiah (see Westcott, 
Study of the Gospels, note 2, ch. 2; Stanton, Jewish and 
Christian Messiah, pp. 126, 293). 

8. Nor does this separation of the offices of ‘the 
Prophet’ and ‘the Messiah’ seem to be due to any 
special obtuseness on the part of our Lord’s con- 
temporaries ; the OT prophets themselves appear 
also to have been unable to rise above it. Isaiah, 
prophesying during the monarchy, pictures the 
Messiah as a Davidic king, and foretells the out- 
pouring of a fuller revelation during His reign, 
predicting that then the God of Jacob would teach 
Israel His way (Is 2%), and then Israel’s teacher(s) 
would not be hidden any more, but the people 
would see their teacher(s), and hear a word behind 
them saying, ‘ This is the way’ (30) ; but he does 
not unite these kingly and prophetic endowments 
in the one person of the Christ. Fuller light of 
truth is to be a mark of the Messianic reign, but 
Isaiah does not recognize the Messiah as the organ 
of the revelation. 

The fullest references to a coming prophet are 
found in Deutero-Isaiah ; and here He is clearly 
identified with ‘the Servant of the Lord.’ There 
enters largely into the prophet’s conception of this 
great Personality the idea of His being an anointed 
revealer of truth. Jehovah makes ‘his mouth like 
a sharp sword’ (49), and ‘puts his spirit upon him, 
so that he shall bring forth judgment to the Gen- 
tiles’ (421, also 597! 611). But, clear as is owr identi- 
fication of ‘the Servant’ with Jesus, we yet know 
that this union of ‘the Suffering One’ with the 
Messianic King has ever been the great stumbling- 
block to Israel. The truth appears to be: the 
prophets of Israel, influenced by the national cir- 
cumstances and needs of their own day, predicted 
under the Spirit’s influence, now a coming king, 
now a prophet, now a priestly sufferer with pro- 
phetic functions ; and these parallel lines of yearn- 
ing thought found together their satisfaction in the 
Person of Jesus. 

The Book of Malachi closes with a prediction of 
the return of Elijah (4°), and Israel’s prophetic ex- 
pectations centred thenceforth chiefly in him. 

4. With the silence of prophecy, there came to Israel a deep 
yearning for the living voice of Jehovah. This was a character- 
istic of the Maccabzean age, when the anticipation of a coming 
prophet overshadows that of the Messiah (1 Mac 446 1441 927, 
also Sir 4810), 

The same longing is found in Ps 749 ‘We see not our signs, 
there is no more any prophet, neither is there among us any 
that knoweth how long.’ This Psalm is therefore thought to 
belong to the Maccabean period; on the other hand, similar 
Complete are found in the writings of the Exile (La 29, 
Ezk 726), 

The Apocalyptic literatwre is mostly silent on the point. But 
in the Book of Enoch (Simil. 453-6) the Son of Man is portrayed 
as revealing ‘all the treasures of that which is hidden, and there 
are seen an inexhaustible fountain of righteousness, and round 
about many fountains of wisdom.’ These promises of fuller 
revelation presumably imply a personal agent for its dissemina- 
tion. The prophetic gift is advanced in the Test. of the XII. 
Patriarchs (Levi vili. 15) as an implicit claim of John Hyrcanus 
to the Messiahship ; and he alone was said by the Jews to have 
held the threefold office (Jos. BJ 1. ii. 8). 


5. If the abeyance of prophecy added to the gloom 


of Israel during the interval between the time that 
the last OT prophet delivered his message and the 
beginning of the Christian era, the coming of Christ 
was heralded by an outburst of the prophetic gift. 
It is recorded as first appearing in the ppeety 
house of Zacharias (Lk 1: °’) ; it was granted to the 
Virgin, to Simeon, and to Anna (Lk 2”-%6), and 
reached its most notable height in the person of 
John the Baptist. The nation, galled by a foreign 
yoke, and meditating on the predictions found in 
their sacred books, and, above all, picturing the 
return of Elijah as a herald of emancipation, 
‘mused in their heart’ whether the Baptist were 
himself the Messiah, or Elijah, or the Prophet, or 
one of the old prophets returned (Lk 3", Jn 17°), 
But John, realizing himself to be only a forerunner, 
and wishing to turn the thoughts of the people from 
himself to Jesus, refused to be anything save an 
impersonal voice crying in the wilderness.  Fit- 
tingly thus was the world’s supreme Prophet 
ushered upon His prophetic career by a volume of 
reawakened prophecy. 

6. Whatever difficulty His contemporaries felt in 
acknowledging His Messiahship, they had none in 
recognizing Him as a prophet. Both at the com- 
mencement and at the close of His career, this was 
the popular view of His ministry. Assoonas He be- 
came known, the general judgment was pronounced 
that ‘a great prophet had arisen, and that God had 
visited his people’ (Lk 7°) ; and when at the close 
of His ministry He allowed the populace openly 
to express their feelings regarding Him, they, in 
answer to the question ‘ Who is this?’ replied, ‘ This 
is Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth’ (Mt 21"; also 
Mk 6", Mt 21%, Lk 24, Jn 49 614 740 917), Indeed, 
only those who were biassed by ecclesiastical 
bigotry could have concluded otherwise, for His 
miracles of merey were external credentials re- 
calling the powers of Moses and Elijah; and the 
authoritative tone of His teaching showed that He 
claimed for Himself at least the position of a God- 
sent teacher. 

7. But not only was the title generally given to 
Him; He also claimed it for Himself. Thus He 
opened His ministry in His native village by 
reading in the synagogue the words of Isaiah (612), 
‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor,’ and commenced His discourse upon them b 
saying, ‘To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled 
in your ears’ (Lk 4 *!), Later in His ministry, 
when His death was imminent, He openly placed 
Himself in line with the ancient prophets of Israel, 
foretelling that, similarly to them, He could not 
perish out of Jerusalem (Mt 23, Lk 13%°); and 
when He used, in the parable of the Vineyard, the 
familiar OT figure of the Kingdom of God, He 
deliberately made Himself the last of the long line 
of God’s martyr messengers to His people ; and told 
the Jews that, notwithstanding the fact that they 
had ‘shamefully handled’ His predecessors the 
prophets ; yet He had been sent to them by God 
with a final call to repentance. : 

II. Jesus had the essential marks of a prophet.— 
When we turn to the records of the life of Jesus, 
we find predicated of Him every characteristic 
that marked the Hebrew prophets. 4. If Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel were all introduced to their 
poencue career by a vision granted and a voice 
heard (Is 68, Jer 1420, Ezk 31°14), so Jesus com- 
menced His ministry by receiving at His baptism 
a vision from heaven and by hearing His Father’s 
voice. 

The Gospel according to the Hebrews gives the words then 
spoken to Him in a form different from that given by the 
Evangelists, and interesting in the present connexion. We 
read: ‘It came to pass when our Lord had ascended out of the 


water, the whole fountain of the Holy Spirit came down and 
rested upon him and said unto him, ‘‘ My Son, in all the pro- 
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jhets I was looking for thee, that thou mightest come and that 
i might rest in thee. For thou art my rest, thou art my first- 
born Son who reignest to eternity.”’ This form shows how 
strong was the belief in the earliest days of the Church that 
Jesus at His baptism was anointed specially to the office of 
Prophet. 

2. The OT prophets were men of God. This title, 
doubtless, was frequently used, as conveying little 
more than a customary appellation of those holding 
the office ; yet the fact of its having been chosen as 
a title shows the underlying conviction, on the 
part of the nation, that sanctity of character was a 
necessary condition of receiving communications 
from Jehovah; and it thus suggests not only the 
Divine purport of their message, but also the per- 
sonal religiousness of the prophets. Isaiah felt 
that, in sore to hold intercourse with God, personal 
holiness was requisite (6°) ; and indeed so fully was 
this felt that the prophetic state was looked upon 
as closely related to communion with God in prayer ; 
and the expression which was generally used in the 
OT for the answering of prayer was frequently 
applied to prophetic revelation (my Mic 3’, Hab 2!*, 
Jer 23%, See Oehler, OT Theol. 1i. 336). 

That Jesus bore this characteristic of the pro- 

hetic office needs no showing. He, the one sinless 

an, whose whole life was lived in conscious com- 
munication, full and continuous, with His Father, 
must necessarily, as regards the fitness of holiness, 
be the very Prophet of prophets. His perfect sin- 
lessness rendered possible uninterrupted fellowship 
with God, and guaranteed the perfection of the 
message He delivered. The pre-eminence of that 
message vests on the fact that whereas ‘God of old 
times spake unto the fathers in the prophets, he 
ol n these last times spoken unto us in his Son’ 
(He 12). 

3. Further, as men of God, the message of the 
prophets was one of moral import. They, as Micah 
(3°), could say, ‘i am full of power to declare unto 
Jacob his transgressions and to Israel his sins.’ 
The greater Peete had developed far beyond the 
earlier prophets and still earlier seers, who used 
their gifts to reveal matters of mere personal in- 
terest: their message to the individual or to the 
nation was filled, as occasion required, with moral 
teachings ; rebuking sin, calling to repentance, and 
threatening Divine judgment. 

It is evident that Jesus fulfilled this characteristic 
continuously and.perfectly. For not only did He, 
like the prophets before Him, utter words preg- 
nant with moral enlightenment but also by His 
every word and act He constantly manifested the 
perfection of moral being. Being Himself the 
revelation of God, His whole incarnate life was a 
continuous teaching of infinite moral import. 

4, The prophets were conscious of being recipients 
of direct communications from Jehovah. In Amos 
(37) it is said, ‘The Lord God doeth nothing with- 
out revealing his counsel to his servants the 
prophets’; and in Jeremiah (23?) we are told that 
the prophet stands in ‘the counsel of Jehovah,’ 
God spoke to them, and they received His words 
into their hearts and heard them with their ears 
(Ezk 3”). It might seem that here is a charac- 
teristic of the prophetic office that is not applicable 
to Christ. It might be thought that as He is very 
and eternal God. He required no revelation, having 
in Himself all the fulness of Divine knowledge, and 
that therefore when He taught, He taught not what 
Ae had recewed, but what was intrinsically His 
ywn. A eareful study, however, of the Gospel of 
St. John, where naturally we seek for light on the 
mystery of His Person, as it is the Gospel of His 
self-manifestation, leads us to conclude otherwise. 
In a remarkable number of passages Jesus speaks 
of recewing from the Father the truths He dis- 
closed. e says, ‘I speak to the world those 
things which I have heard’; ‘as my Father hath 
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taught me, I speak.’ ‘I have given unto them the 
words which Thou gavest me’; ‘I spake not from 
myself, but the Father which sent me, He hath 
given me a commandment what I should say’ (Jn 
826. 28. 38. 40 129 154 178: aa) 


In such words Jesus seems clearly to teach that His super- 
natural knowledge was a gift given to Him from the Father, 
‘administered to Him in His human nature on some economic 
principle,’ so that He might be fitted perfectly to perform the 
functions of Teacher and Prophet to the Church. In emptying 
Himself of His glory in the Incarnation, He appears so to have 
self-limited His Divine Powers as to have been dependent upon 
His Father for supernatural illumination: while the reception 
by Him of that revelation must have been perfect through the 
complete sympathy that essentially existed between Him and 
His Father. Like the prophets of old, He received communica- 
tions from God: but in virtue of His Divine Personality He 
perfectly heard and faithfully expressed every thought revealed 
to Him. (See, especially, a valuable charge by O’Brien, Bp. 
of Ossory, 1865 (Macmillan); and A. B. Davidson, Biblical 
Essays, p. 179). 

5. A further characteristic of prophecy was its 
power of prediction. The apologetic use of pro- 
phecy in the past no doubt led to a too exclusive 
consideration of this aspect of the prophetic books ; 
and the Church has gained much by regarding the 
prophets as men inspired by Jehovah with special 
moral messages to the age in which they lived. 
But it is not less one-sided so to over-emphasize 
this aspect of their work as to exclude their un- 
doubted predictive powers. The writings of the 
Hebrew prophets are saturated with prediction. 
They foresee and announce as much of the secret 
purposes of Jehovah as was needful for His people 
to know. And the power of Jehovah to reveal to 
them the future raises Him, in the eyes of Israel, 
at once above the heathen gods, and proves to 
them that He is the true God (Is 41?!-?8 429 439-18 
445%. 483-7), No doubt their predictions usually 
announced the general results rather than detailed 
accounts of Jehovah’s future dealings; nevertheless 
their predictions were clear unveilings of coming 
events. So that it may be said that a teacher 
without the power of foretelling would be no 
prophet (Dt 18”), for the prophet has ‘his face 
to the future,’ and can see more or less clearly, 
by the inspiration granted to him, the results 
that God’s love and righteousness are about to 
accomplish. 

Now, full of prediction as are the writings of the 
prophets, the sayings of Jesus are even more so. 
With clear vision He was able to follow throughout 
future time the workings of the principles He taught, 
and was able to state as a matter of certain know- 
ledge that their adoption would be universal. With 
an unparalleled insight He disclosed to the world the 
mysteries of eternity. He drew back the curtain 
not only from coming events of time, but with equal 
certainty from the hidden secrets of the invisible 
world. Hades, heaven, hell are all open to Him. 
And with a calm boldness, found only with absolute 
certainty, He tells us of Dives and Lazarus (Lk 
16'°), of the many stripes and the few (Lk 12%), and 
of the principles upon which the Final Judgment 
will be carried out (Mt 25%). : : 

If the Hebrew prophets received at times 
illumination which revealed to them glimpses of 
coming events, Jesus was at all times able to 
reveal hidden things of the future with as much 
certainty as He could speak of the things clearly 
seen in the present. 

In addition to the predictions of general events, there is also 
found, but less frequently, among the Hebrew prophets, the 
power of foretelling particular events to individuals. Thus 
Micaiah foretells the death of Ahab (1 K 22), and Jeremiah the 
death of Hananiah (Jer 2816). Here also Jesus surpasses them, 
With a certainty and clearness far beyond theirs, He was able 
to announce particular coming events to His disciples. Follow- 
ing the Gospel narrative, we find that the treachery of Judas 
was open to Him for long (Jn 67°f.). The fall of Peter and his 
final martyrdom, and the prolonged life of John, were all equally 
clear (Lk 2231, Jn 2118. 22), — é 

Allied to His knowledge of the future of individuals was His 
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unerring insight into character. This gift was partially granted 
to the prophets, and may in a measure account for their pre- 
dictions. It may have been insight into character that enabled 
Micaiah to predict the coming cowardice of Zedekiah (1 K 22%), 
and it certainly seems to have been this that gave Elisha power 
to read the future of Hazael (2 K 812). Similarly, only in an 
infinitely greater degree, Jesus read the inner depths of those 
around Him. At once He saw the guilelessness of Nathanael 
(Jn 147) and the strength of Peter (v.42), and was able to read the 
thoughts of Simon the Pharisee while Simon was misreading 
His (Lk 739. 40), The records of His life show repeated instances 
that exemplify the statement of John, ‘He knew all men... 
he knew what was in man’ (Jn 224. 25), 


6. As a final mark of His fulfilment of the 
prophetic office, His fate must be mentioned. In 
His own Person He gathered together every insult 
and cruelty that had been shown in the past to the 
messengers of God. And if it seems strange that 
Israel, which more than all other nations had 
spiritual instincts, should have habitually rejected 
those sent to them with the very message they 
above all should have received, and if it be stranger 
still that they should have crucified the Messiah 
whom they so passionately desired, it must be 
remembered that mankind at all times has been 
unable to receive, with patience, rebukes that 
shattered its self-conceit and truth that attacked 
its vested interests. New light ever discloses 
ignorance, reveals the inadequacy of much that 
is thought perfect, and shows the sinfulness of 
much that is looked upon as innocent. And thus 
it follows that the fuller the new light, the greater 
the hatred and opposition its bearer will have to 
endure at the hands of those who fail to recognize 
its truth. If, then, the preaching of Isaiah raised 
the gibes of the drunkards of Ephraim, and if the 
unwelcome predictions of Jeremiah led to bitterest 
persecution, is it any wonder that the clear light 
of the revelation of Jesus infuriated ‘the blind 
Pharisee,’ and ended in His cruel mockings and 
death ? 

III. Jesus is above all other prophets. —But 
while Jesus fulfils every prophetic characteristic 
perfectly, and is thus the world’s Supreme Prophet, 
it is also evident, from this very perfection, that 
He is essentially distinct from all others who bore 
the title. For not only is there found in Him a 
man called of God to receive communications 
from heaven and to give them forth, when re- 
ceived, to his fellow-men, but in Him we have God 
revealing Himself directly to His creatures. As 
the personal, uttered ‘ Word of God’ (néyos 
mpogoptxés), He manifests Himself (that is, He 
manifests GOD) to mankind. And if the essence 
of the prophetic office consists in revealing the 
Almighty to His children, then, clearly, He alone 
is the one perfect Prophet, who from His very 
nature must have (1) constantly, (2) completely, 
(3) infallibly, and (4) finally revealed all that man- 
kind may know of their Creator. 

4. His revelation was constant. OT prophets, 
receiving their revelation only at such times as 
Jehovah desired to reveal His will, could exercise 
their functions only intermittently ; whereas 
Jesus, living in uninterrupted communion with 
His Father, was in receipt of a constant revelation 
of the purposes and will of God. Indeed, even in 
His hours of silence, He must be thought of as 
fulfillmg His prophetic office. His every act was a 
message, and His miracles, not less than’ His 
parables, were revelations to teach men of His 
Father. His spontaneous lovingkindness, as ex- 
hibited to the sinful and the suffering, revealed 
even more powerfully than His words the fact that 
“God is Love’; the beauty of His sinless life, not 
less than the depth of His matchless utterances, 
ever taught men this, the central truth of His 
message. Jesus, simply by being what He was, 
ee delivered His prophetic message to the 
world. 
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2. His revelation was complete. The OT prophets 
could be recipients of only a partial revelation. As 
their writings are studied, it is seen how gradually 
God revealed His truth through them. Their 
knowledge of God is seen to develop, through pro- 
gressive stages, from little to fuller light ; prophet 
after prophet being sent to add his quota of truth, 
each being granted that amount of illumination 
necessary to enable him to advance the hopes and 
knowledge of Israel beyond the stage already 
reached. With Jesus it was far otherwise. He 
came to raise the spiritual wisdom and knowledge 
of men, once and for all, to the highest point attain- 
able by them on earth. And if we find Him, at 
any time during His ministry, withholding truth 
which He might have revealed, we know that the 
cause of such reserve is to be found, not in His 
inability to declare, but in His hearers’ inability to 
receive (Jn 161”). 

3. His revelation was infallible. Great as was 
the usefulness of the prophets to God’s chosen 
people, yet it is clear that in them they had no 
infallible guides. They had to distinguish between 
‘the false prophets’ and those who truly repre- 
sented Jehovah. For succeeding generations it 
may have been comparatively easy to separate 
them, for time would demonstrate, by events, the 
correctness or incorrectness of prophetic utterances ; 
but not so for contemporaries. The false prophets 
were not as a class mere impostors trading on the 
religious feelings of the people, but rather they 
were men who, prophets by profession, lacked the 
spiritual discernment to interpret the mind of 
Jehovah. Their messages therefore rose no higher 
than current spiritual ideas. The people of Israel 
thus had constant need of spiritual discernment on 
their part to select the true and to reject the 
untrne in messages proffered to them, which 
claimed to come from Jehovah. But when experi- 
ence had marked out to them a prophet as a true 
revealer of Jehovah’s will, they were not even then 
certain of receiving infallible guidance. The true’ 
prophet might at times confuse his own natural 
judgment with the voice of God. Thus Samuel 
at first mistook Eliab for the Lord’s anointed 
(1S 16°); and Nathan too hastily sanctioned the 
project of David to build a temple (2 8 71*-), 

But the revelation of Jesus comes to us with 
infallible certainty. He does not, indeed, reveal 
everything ; for on earth He was not omniscient. 
He distinctly told His disciples that there was at 
all events one thing He did not know (Mk 13*). 
Thus He willingly limited His knowledge while on 
earth ; and it is well for us to remember that He 
Himself was aware of the limitation, for He knew 
that He did not know. But this self-limitation in 
no way weakened His claim to infallibility in all 
He taught. Jgnorance is one thing, error quite 
another. And being the Son of God, and so the 
perfect recipient of all that the Father willed to 
teach Him during His state of humiliation, He 
knew perfectly all He knew, Similarly, if He did 
not foresee everything, yet what He did foresee, 
that He foresaw perfectly. Very remarkable is the 
calm certainty of conviction with which He claims 
infallibility. The tone of authority in His utter- 
ances, the repeated ‘I say unto you’ astounded 
the multitude (Mt 72°); while the claim itself could 
not have been more strongly put forth than in His 
words, ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away; but 
my words shall not pass away * (Mk 13%). 

It is here especially that He stands pre-eminent. 
Throughout the whole course of His utterances 
there can be found no hesitation due to a possible’ 
conflict between His own judgment and His Father’s 
will, but rather a claim in unmistakable language 
to absolute infallibility as a Teacher. In truth, 
His consciousness told Him that He could not be 
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wrong, for He knew where He had received that 
which He taught. The words which He spake 
were not His own, but the Father's who sent Him. 
He spake that which He had seen with the Father, 
—that Father who was ever with Him (Jn 14% 1° 
888). He knew, as none else could know, the truth 
regarding ‘the heavenly things,’ for He was ‘the 
Son of Man, who had come down from heaven’ 
(Jn 3 18), He is the one infallible Teacher of our 
race. 

Jesus, in His interview with Nicodemus, draws a distinction 
between ‘earthly things’ (rx iriys«) and ‘heavenly things’ 
(r& txoupéviw), The former are spiritual truths within the range 
of human spiritual knowledge ; the latter, spiritual truths which 
man can learn only by a revelation granted from God, Of these 
latter, Jesus is the one infallible revealer (see Adamson, Mind in 
Christ, p. 77 ff.). 

4%, His revelation is final. If the message of 
Jesus is thus complete and infallible, it is neces- 
sarily final. No doubt, the prophetic office of 
Christ is still an activity in the love of God for 
us; and the Church has ever the presence of the 
Holy Spirit leading her into fuller truth; never- 
theless, the message that Jesus brought was com- 
plete in itself, and therefore final. For the office 
of the Holy Spirit is not to teach men something 
new, something outside that message, but rather 
to disclose truths which, though hitherto unrecog- 
nized, were implicit in His teaching. The Apos- 
tolic Church was furnished with prophets, and in 
a true sense prophets have appeared at intervals 
throughout the Christian era, and doubtless will 
yet appear ; but, no matter how new their message 
may seem to the men of their own day, they are, 
unless they are false prophets, in reality only 
‘taking of the things of Christ, and declaring 
them’ to His people (Jn 14° 1614 15), 

IV. Christ’s prophetic utterances. — When con- 
sidering the prophetic utterances of Jesus, we must 
not confine ourselves to His predictions alone. If, 
as we have seen, foretelling is an essential element 
of prophecy, it is evident that forthtelling is no less 
so. The OT prophets not only foretold coming 
events, but also were the religious teachers of their 
own age; each in turn. adding to the moral and 
religious knowledge of the nation. So Jesus, 
speaking as the world’s Prophet, not only revealed 
the future, but once and for ever delivered poten- 
tially all truth to the world. The prophetic utter- 
ances of Jesus, therefore, include not only His 
predictions but all His teachings, and, as such, 
come within the scope of this article. As, however, 
His teaching is dealt with in a separate article, it 
is sufficient to refer the reader to the latter, and 
only to add some general remarks on the subject. 

A. DIDACTIC UTTERANCES.—1. The moral 
teaching of Christ concerned itself with general 
principles rather than with precepts. The Sermon 
on the Mount, which contains the chief elements 
of His ethical teaching, is not a code of injunctions, 
but a declaration of the fundamental principles that 
underlie His Kingdom ; and the particular instances 
of right conduct mentioned in that discourse are not 
commandments, but illustrations of these principles. 
When He teaches His disciples regarding right- 
eousness and sin, He avoids laying down laws re- 
garding special acts, but goes at once to the very 
heart of moral distinctions, revealing the general 
principles which rule all special cases. Thus He 
solved all questions of meat by a single sentence, 
which ‘eiaae all meats clean’ (Mk 7/9 RV); and 
He answered all questions of casuistry regarding 
Sabbath observance by pointing out the beneficent 

rinciple which Jed to its institution. In a word, 

e reduced all right action, whether towards God 
or towards man, toa fulfilling, and all wrong action 
to an outraging, of the one all-em bracing command- 
ment of Love. And thus His teaching finds its 
application in every act in every age. 


There is but one exception recorded in our Gospels,—that in 
reference to divorce (Mk 1011-12, cf. Mt 532 199), In this case 
He gives a concise and direct precept ; but a precept, obedience 
to which purifies the human race at its source. 


2. But Jesus not only revealed the true principles 
underlying all sin and righteousness, He also taught 
that in Himself, and particularly in Himself dying, 
was to be found the true atonement for sin. As 
soon as He was able to teach His disciples, even 
if it were in dark words, regarding His coming 
death, He connected that death with the world’s 
salvation. Comparatively early in His ministry 
He announced that He would give His body ‘for 
the life of the world’ (Jn 6°); later, He told them 
that, as the Good Shepherd, He would ‘lay down 
his life for the sheep’ (Jn 101°) ; and as the fatal 
result of His ministry drew nearer, He declared, 
with still greater clearness, that He would give 
‘his life a ransom for many’ (Mk 10”). It is clear, 
then, that Jesus explicitly taught that His death 
was in the highest sense sacrificial ; that there was 
a necessary connexion between that death and man’s 
salvation. 

It is true that Jesus does not explain how His death wrought 
the Atonement, and that we must turn to the Epistles for this 
knowledge ; but we may with confidence assume that the early 
Church derived its light on the matter from Jesus Himself ; for 
St. Luke (2447) tells us that among the truths taught the dis- 
ciples by Jesus during the forty days were those regarding His 
‘death’ and ‘repentance and remission of sins.’ Therefore the 
developed doctrine of the Atonement, as found in the writings 
of the early Church, are not mere subjective theorizings, but are 
based on the teaching of the risen Lord. 

8. Jesus in His teaching taught the absolute 
value of the individual. The prophets of Israel 
felt the majesty of their nation as the chosen 
people of God, and dwelt upon Jehovah’s Fatherly 
care of the Jewish race ; but not until the preach- 
ing of Jeremiah was the Fatherhood of God over 
the individual brought into prominence. It was 
Jesus who first fully revealed the infinite value of 
the single soul. He insisted frequently on the 
madness of risking its loss, even if thereby the 
gain should be ‘ the whole world’; and He warned 
men that it were better that they should miser- 
ably perish than that they should cause to stumble 
even one of God’s ‘ little ones’ (Mk 8°8 9%). 

4. But His teaching was also social. The in- 
dividual who was so precious in his Father’s sight 
was not to be left unsupported in isolation. Wide 
and manifold as are the meanings of ‘ Kingdom of 
God’ as established by Jesus, it is certain that 
underlying all else is the thought of its members 
united in love by a common life. This is essential 
to the very idea of a kingdom. And in it is ideally 
presented the thought of a spiritual nation com- 
posed of spiritual individuals. 

The Kingdom of heaven from its spiritual nature, and as a 
Kingdom of ideas and principles, rather than of codified laws, is 
necessarily invisible, save as to its results. But man ever wants 
the outward or concrete ; and Jesus therefore not only founded 
the Kingdom of God, but established a Church (Mt 1618 117); 
the latter being an embodiment of the idea of the former, 
visibly presenting to the world its truths. The Kingdom is 
thus, in the teaching of Jesus, much wider and more funda- 
mental than the Church. 

5. When we pass from the ethical to the spiritual 
side of the didactic prophecies of Jesus, we enter 
upon an unparalleled field of revelation. As we 
have seen, He alone among men—and that because 
He was more than man—could disclose ‘the 
heavenly things’ (Jn 3!) to the world. When, 
therefore, He speaks of the nature and acts of God, 
our attitude is that of reverent humble reception ; 
and our activities are to be exercised rather in the 
devout investigation of the meaning of His words 
than in the questioning of their truth. 

When we turn to the teaching itself, we find 
little regarding the essential nature of God. It 
was His method rather to describe how God acts 
than to define what God is. Indeed, the only 
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statement approaching to an abstract definition of 
His Being is found in His words to the woman of 
Samaria, ‘God is Spirit’ (Jn 4”), 

The titles chiefly used by Jesus to describe the 
character of God are ‘ King’ (Mt 5 18” 22?) and 
‘Father.’ God is Father: in a unique sense in 
relation to Himself (Mt 10” 117, Jn 5!” 10” ete.) ; 
in a special sense of His disciples (Mt 5%, Lk 
12° etc.); and in a general sense of mankind 
(Mt 5%, Lk 15"), 

Further, His teaching concerning God reveals 
the doctrine of the Trinity. His own Deity, and 
the Deity and Personality of the Holy Spirit are 
plainly taught by Him; and the three Persons of 
the Godhead are with equal emphasis combined 
in the formula for baptism (Mt 28"). 

There seems no reason sufficiently weighty to cause us to 
regard this latter verse as an amplification of the actual words 
of Jesus, after the Church had grasped fully the theological 
doctrine of the Trinity. Rather it appears necessary to assume 
that some such statement must have been made by Him in 
order that this belief, which is found so distinctly stated in the 
earliest Epistles of St. Paul, may be accounted for (see Sanday 
in Hastings’ DB, vol. ii. p. 624). 

6. Christ as Prophet chiefly revealed God by 
revealing Himself. It is customary to emphasize 
as His prime revelation of God, His teaching re- 
garding the Fatherhood of the Almighty; but 
rather would we emphasize His revelation of Him- 
self as His chief prophetic work. He stood before 
men, and said not, ‘I will teach you about God,’ 
but, ‘I will teach you about Myself, and then you 
will know God.’ Throughout the Gospel of St. 
John this self-manifestation of Jesus is the one 
central subject. His ministry, in that Gospel, 
commences with His convincing self-revelation to 
Peter and John, Andrew and Philip, and Nath- 
anael (ch. 1); His first miracle ‘manifested forth 
his glory’ (2); He closes His interview with 
Nicodenius by declaring His mission as a bearer 
from heaven of spiritual truths (3: 1%) ; the highest 
point in ch. 4 is the declaration to the woman of 
Samaria, ‘I that speak unto thee am he’ (v.”°); in 
ch. 5 He declares His oneness in power with the 
Father by saying, ‘ What things soever the Father 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise’ (v.”) ; the 
teaching of ch. 6 centres round the self-revelation 
of ‘I am the bread of life’ (v.48); at the Feast of 
Tabernacles He cried concerning Himself, ‘If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink’ 
(797); in ch. 8 He asserts His own pre-existence, 
saying, ‘Before Abraham was, I am’ (v.°8); while 
the lengthy account of the cure of the blind man 
reaches its climax in the declaration, ‘Thou hast 
both seen him, and it is he that talketh with 
thee’ (9°). Every section of the Gospel up to this 
point culminates and finds its reason in a self- 
revelation of Jesus made to an individual or to a 
few chosen ones (2?) who were capable, by reason of 
their sincerity, of receiving it ; while the succeed- 
ing chapters record a similar revelation granted 


to groups of listeners and disciples. He is ‘the 
Good Shepherd’; ‘the Door’; ‘one with the 


Father’; ‘the Resurrection’. . . (10711-8011, . .), 
Clearer and clearer grows the revelation of Him- 
self, until at last the real fulness and power, 
humility and truth of His self-disclosure are seen 
in the words, ‘He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father’ (14° 12%); that is to say, ‘I have revealed 
God while I revealed Myself.’ It is this that 
makes Him in Himself, as also in His deeds and 
words, the Supreme Prophet, as forthteller of the 
truth of God. 

B. CHRIST'S PREDICTIONS. —The predictive 
element enters yery largely into the utterances of 
Christ. Not only do the Gospels contain pro- 
phecies spoken with the express intention of re- 
vealing the future to the disciples, such as those 
relating to His own death and the destruction of 


-Judas as the traitor (Jn 137). 


Jerusalem, but also numerous prophecies which 
occur incidentally. An example of the latter is 
found in His rebuke to those that ‘troubled’ Mary 
because of her costly offering ; a rebuke that fore- 
tells the universality of His Kingdom and the per- 
petual memorial of her deed (Mk 14°), 

If the Gospels be studied with a view to noting those sayings 
of Jesus which are predictive, surprise will be felt at their 
number. It will be seen that the parables grouped in Mt 13 
are predictions of the history of the Kingdom; that His 
promises not only exhibit His love and power, but also are fore- 
tellings of His future action (¢.g. Mt 1820 2820). It will be found 
that His miracles are often prefaced by announcements before- 
hand of the cure to be wrought (e.g. Lk 8°0, Jn 1111) ; that His 
discourse in Jn 6 is based on a prediction of His own sacrificial 
death, and that in Jn 14-16 on His foreknowledge of the Holy 
Spirit’s descent. And, further, even in His High-Priestly prayer 
He shows knowledge of the future by pleading for those whom 
He foresees as His disciples in the coming age (Jn 1729); and, 
if His first recorded word during His ministry is a prophecy 
of the immediate advent of the Kingdom (Mk 145), His last is a 
prophecy of its spread to the uttermost part of the world (Ac 
18). His words are saturated with prediction. 


The predictions of Jesus may be classified as 
follows: Those referring (1) to individuals, (2) to 
His Kingdom, (3) to the material world, (4) to His 
own career, (5) to the destruction of Jerusalem, (6) 
to the Parousia and the consummation of the age. 

1. As His predictions regarding individuals pre- 
sent no special difficulties, it will be sufficient 
simply to mention them. In giving Simon the 
name of Peter (Jn 1%), Jesus not only revealed his 
character, but foretold his pre-eminence; a pre- 
diction justified at Ceesarea Philippi (Mt 16%). On 
this latter occasion He foretold that the Apostle 
would become the porter of the Church, and the 
Acts of the Apostles records the fulfilment. Jesus 
also predicted his fall and restoration (Lk 2271, Mk 
14°), and finally announced in hidden language the 
death by which he should ultimately glorify God 
(Jn 21}8), At this time He also i | words which 
obscurely foretold to the Apostle John a prolonged 
life (v.*). From an early period in His ministry 
Jesus read the heart of Judas (Jn 6% 1318), shortly 
after the Transfiguration He announced His comin 
betrayal (Mk 9*'), in the Upper Room He declares 
that the betrayer was one of the Twelve (Mk 14'8), 
and finally by the sign of the given sop He marked 
To Nathanael He 
foretold that he would see ‘heaven opened’ (Jn 
151); to Caiaphas, that he would see the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds of heaven (Mk 14*) ; to 
James and John, that they would be baptized with 
His baptism (Mk 10%); and to all the Apostles, 
that they would be persecuted like Himself, ex- 
communicated, and in peril of death (Jn 15? 16?), 
that they would forsake Him in the hour of His 
greatest need (Mk 14”), but that after His death 
they would do even greater works than He Himself 
had done (Jn 14”), and ultimately would sit upon 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel 
(Mt 19°, Lk 29%), 

2. Predictions regarding the Kingdom.—The posi- 
tion of Jesus in reference to the idea of the Kingdom 
of God is partly that of a fulfiller and partly that 
of a foreteller. He established during His ministry 
the Kingdom in its simplest stage, and so far ful- 
filled what the OT prophets had foretold; but 
having established it, He made it the subject of His 
own predictions, projected it into the future, with 
the OT limitations removed, revealed its struggles 
throughout time, and announced its ultimate 
victory. 


That Jesus did establish the Kingdom of God during His life- 
time can hardly be doubted. To make it entirely future, as 
some do, seems impossible in the face of such passages as ‘The 
kingdom of God is among you’ (or ‘within you,’ évras busy, 
Lk 1721; see art. Ipzas (LeapDING), vol. i. p. 7706); ‘The 
kingdom of God is come upon you’ (é9’ duds, Mt 1228); ‘From 
the days of John the Baptist the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence’ (Mt 1112, see Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus, vol. i} 
p. 364 ff.). 
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~ In the parable of the Sower (Mt 13, see also Lk 
]4**-) He foretold the different classes of people that 
would become its subjects, and the ee reception 
they would give to its claims; and in the parables 
of the Tares and the Draw-net (Mt 13), the presence 
within it of unworthy members. He marked out 
for it a long career of struggle with evil, within,— 
false prophets deceiving (Mt 7 *), without,— 
malignant foes opposing (Mt 10!**, Lk 21%, Jn 
15” 167); but He promised the support of His 
abiding presence (Mt 28”), and guaranteed its 
invincibility (Mt 16%). 

Though its beginning is unobserved (Lk 17), yet 
He predicted, in the parable of the Seed Growing 
Secretly (Mk 4°), its reaching through steady 

rowth its consummation ; in the parable of the 

ustard Seed (Mt 13%), its universal extension as 
a visible society ; and in that of the Leaven, its 

radually acquired power over the hearts of men 
(Mt 13°8). No longer will its bounds be confined to 
the Chosen Race, for adherents from every quarter 
of the globe will enter it (8), humanity becoming 
one flock under one Shepherd (Jn 10'*) ; and towards 
this great end it will itself work, for it will evangel- 
ize the world before His return (Mt 281924"), And 
when He comes in the clouds, its struggles will 
cease, and He will gather its members to that 
heavenly feast which will celebrate His marriage 
with His bride, and then, purged from evil, it will 
enter upon its career of eternal glory (24°! 221" 251" 
134 25%). 

8. Predictions regarding the material world.—A 
renewal of the face of nature enters largely into 
the prophecies of the OT (Is 11% 30. 35. 65'", Hos 
git. Ezk 34”: 8), and reappears in wider form in the 
Epistle to the Romans (8*!), where St. Paul predicts 
thesdelivery of creation from the bondage of cor- 
ruption ; and in the Apocalypse (21!), where a new 
heaven and a new earth are foretold (see also 2 P 
318). Nor can the Church look forward to any less 
comprehensive issue, believing as she does in the 
Incarnation which for ever glorifies matter by its 
union with the Godhead. The comparative silence 
of Jesus upon this subject is remarkable. He can 
not be said to have alluded to it except in two 
passages, neither of which is of certain interpreta- 
tion. The one is in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where we read, ‘The meek shall inherit the earth’ 
(Mt 5°). These words may mean no more than that 
meekness here on earth wins more than self-asser- 
tion ; but, seeing that the meek do not, as yet at all 
events, receive their due, the words more probably 
may be eschatological in reference, and predict 
their ultimate recognition on a renewed earth. In 
the other passage Jesus promises His Apostles 
that ‘in the regeneration’ they shall sit upon twelve 
thrones (195). But here again there is uncertainty 
of interpretation ; for, while He calls the culmina- 
tion of the Kingdom of Grace in the Kingdom of 
Glory ‘the regeneration,’ He leaves it uncertain 
whether that regeneration concerns merely the 
whole body of the redeemed (cf. Briggs, Mess. of 
Gospel, pp. 228, 315), or whether it includes, as 
seems more probable, the physical transformation of 
nature (ef. Schwartzkopff, Proph. of Christ, pp. 
219, 232).* 

4, Predictions regarding Himself.—We find in 
the Gospels frequent predictions by Jesus of His 
death, and almost invariably in connexion with 
them allusions to His resurrection. There may be 
difficulty in deciding as to. when He Himself first 
became conscious of the fatal end to His ministry, 
but there can be no doubt that as soon as He 
realized His death as imminent, He must have 
realized His resurrection as certain. To suppose 
Him to have recognized Himself as the true 


* Jesus tells us that not only the brute creation (Mt 1029 626), 
but even the vegetable kingdom is under the Father’s care (6%), 
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Messiah and then to have regarded His death as 


the end of all, is to suppose the impossible. Living 
as He lived in uninterrupted communion with the 
Father, He must have been conscious of the in- 
destructibility of the Divine life that was His, and 
of the eternal value of His Person and work (cf. 
Schwartzkoptt, Proph. of Christ, pp. 64, 147). And 
if a dead Messiah was a contradiction in terms to 
any one holding Messianic hopes, how much more 
was it so to the Messiah Himself ? 

It was not until after the confession of Peter at 
Cesarea, Philippi (see Mt 167 ‘From that time 
forth . . .’) that Jesus plainly foretold His death ; 
but having done so, He repeated the warning three 
times at short intervals, each time adding more 
definiteness to the prediction. (1) He outlined the 
Passion, foretelling the Sanhedrin’s rejection of 
Him, His death, and resurrection (Mk 8*!); (2) 
after the Transfiguration, where the highest point 
of His ministry was reached, He repeated the 
prediction, adding the fact of the betrayal (9%) ; 
(3) on the journey to Jerusalem He foretold in 
very full detail the sufferings that awaited Him 
(10%), enumerating in their actual order the stages 
of contumely through which He was to pass. The 
betrayal, the judicial condemnation, the delivery 
to the Roman power, the mocking and spitting, 
the killing (Mt 20" ‘crucifying’), and, finally, the 
resurrection, all in turn are mentioned (cf. Swete’s 
St. Mark, l.c.). See, further, art. ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS OF DEATH. 

It is assumed by some that Jesus commenced His ministry 
with views as to His work very different from those with which 
He closed it, the rigour of events sce | Him to modify the 
ideas with which He started (e.g. Weiss, Life of Christ, iii. 60). 
If this be true, then the delay in our Lord’s plain announce- 
ment of His death until Peter had made his confession may 
well be due to the fact that He Himself had not before realized 
it as inevitable. But we should require the strongest proof to 
cause us to believe in such vacillation or change of purpose on 
His part. The argument from silence is always precarious, but 
never more so than in the case of One who distinctly tells us that 
He restrained His utterances because of His hearers’ inability 
fully to bear the truth (Jn 16)2). We have, therefore, more 
ground for assuming that His reticence was due to His loving 
consideration for His disciples, who had already many doubts 
and difficulties to conquer, rather than to His ignorance of what 
was before Him. Indeed, in His last discourse He stated that 
now at length He felt able to speak openly, and would from that 
moment (az «pt) tell them plainly what was to come to pass, 
in order that they might the more readily believe that He was the 
Christ (Jn 1319), His reticence and His openness alike are due 
to His consideration for their weaknesses. 


5. Predictions regarding the destruction of Jeru- 
salem.—The chief difficulties found in the pre- 
dictions of Jesus regarding the destruction of 
Jerusalem are in the great eschatological discourse 
recorded in Mk 13, and in ‘the lesser Apocalypse’ 
in Lk 17. As both these passages will come up 
before us under the prophecies of the Parousia, it 
is not necessary to consider them here. We now 
refer only to those other passages which foretell it. 

(a) In the parable of the King’s Son, Jesus de- 
clared that those who spitefully entreated and 
slew the messengers would be punished by the 
king’s armies destroying the murderers and burning 
up their city (Mt 22’). These words contain, 
doubtless, a prediction of the punishment that 
through the ages ever follows apostasy, but not 
the less do they foretell vividly the judgment that 
fell upon Jerusalem. 

(6) In the next chapter (Mt 23) we find the 
denunciation of the scribes by Jesus, which con- 
cludes with His lamentation over the city He 
loved. And He closes with the words, ‘ Your house 
is left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, Ye 
shall not see me henceforth till ye shall say, 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.’ Here, in foretelling the desolation of the 
Temple, He predicted its destruction ; for while, 
no doubt, its desolation was a spiritual fact from 
the moment He finally quitted its precincts, yet 
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the visible evidence of its being God-forsaken was 
given in its destruction. 

Lk. (1339) gives these words in a different connexion. In Mt. 
they are spoken at the close of His ministry, just as Jesus was 
leaving the Temple for the last time asa public teacher. In Lk. 
they arise naturally from His sad words telling that no prophet 
can perish out of the city. It is difficult to decide between these 
two occasions, and it is possible, though not probable, that the 
words were spoken twice by Him. 

The interpretation of the last part of the prediction is also 
difficult. The desolation is to cease when they shall say, ‘ Blessed 
is he that cometh. . . .’ What future event does this indicate? 
If the words were spoken in the connexion given by Mt., they 
cannot refer, as some think, to the cries of the multitude on Palm 
Sunday, as they would have been spoken after that occasion. 
If Lk. is right, then this is a possible, but very inadequate, 
interpretation. Thus they may be taken as referring either to 
the Parousia or to the ultimate conversion of the Jews (cf. 
Plummer, St. Luke, l.c.). If the latter interpretation be ac- 
cepted, then they are a prophecy of the final restoration of the 
Chosen Race, and supplement the prediction of their rejection 
(Mt 2148; see also Lk 2124), 

(c) The most minute prediction of the destruction 
of Jerusalem is found in Lk 19%“. On the occa- 
sion of His triumphal entry, when He saw the city 
before Him, He announced with cries of sorrow 
that He foresaw its inhabitants shut in, the city 
itself captured, the people slain, and the walls 
demolished. To some this minuteness of detail 
suggests that the Evangelist, writing after the 
event, coloured his description from facts which 
had already occurred. But if Jesus was able to 
foretell the fact of the city’s destruction, He could 
with equal ease have described the circumstances 
here mentioned, which are really common to all 
sieges. 

(d) Jesus gave His last predictive warning of 
the coming Judgment on the city to the women 
who wept as He journeyed to Calvary. He told 
them the days would come (i.e. the days of their 
city’s destruction) when they would call upon the 
mountains to fall on them (Lk 23%). His grief 
for the sorrow that the catastrophe would bring 
on poor womanhood is also shown in His longer 
eschatological discourse (Mk 131”), where He says : 
‘Woe to them that are with child and to them 
that give suck in those days.’ 

6. Predictions regarding the Parousia.—The pre- 
dictions of Jesus regarding the Parousia are among 
the most difficult of His utterances, and many 
weighty questions of criticism and interpretation 
arise which are beyond the limits of this article. 
We can only state the conclusions at which we 
have arrived, referring readers elsewhere for fuller 
information (see PAROUSIA, SECOND COMING). 
There are five chief passages in which Jesus speaks 
of His return, and in each of these He uses language 
difficult of interpretation. This fact must not be 
forgotten. It is not that He spoke of His return 
sometimes in clear and sometimes in cryptic lan- 
guage, but that whenever He referred to it He 
invariably spoke enigmatically. There must have 
been some reason for this persistent ambiguity ; 
and it is to be found in the dulness of spiritual 
insight of the Apostles, and their unpreparedness 
for clearer teaching. In this connexion, as in 
connexion with the predictions of His death, He 
was unable to speak openly. 


His aim seems to have been to prepare them for the following 
facts :—(a) that He was about to leave them ; (0) that His death 
would be due to His rejection by the hierarchy and the antagon- 
ism of the populace ; (c) that the sin of that generation which 
culminated in His death would speedily receive its punishment 
in the utter destruction of their city and Temple ; (d) that He 
Himself would, by His spiritual might, be the just avenger on 
Jerusalem of His own death ; (e) that ages of gospel preaching 
would then follow, during which the curse on the Holy City 
would last until the times of the Gentiles were fulfilled; (f) 
that not until the whole world was evangelized would He visibly 
appear; (g) but that He Himself, though visibly withdrawn, 
would be spiritually present with them and succeeding genera- 
tions. These facts, so plain to us, could not possibly have been 
grasped by those who, having found the Messiah, necessarily 
expected immediate victory at His hands. We know that even 
after the forty days’ instruction they still were unable to shake 
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off their preconceptions, and still hankered after a material 
Messianic kingdom (Ac 16); and we may therefore be certain 
that during the days spent with Him before His death and 
resurrection, they would have been absolutely unable to under- 
stand Him had He spoken openly of His continuous spiritual 
presence, of His spiritual coming during their lifetime to judge 
Jerusalem, of the long ages of the Gospel Dispensation, and of 
His final visible return at the end of the world. What He could 
do, He did. In words that hiddenly contained these truths, 
He revealed them enigmatically ; and the logic of events would, 
and did, interpret them to His hearers and to the Church after 
them. 

This characteristic of the sayings of Jesus regarding His 
Coming accounts in a measure for the ease with which the 
early Church changed her view as to the time of His return. 
At first she lived in expectation of an immediate return of her 
Lord, but when events proved that this hope was in a literal 
sense illusory, she, without any great rupture of faith, accepted 
the view that along period would intervene before she welcomed 
Him in His glory. And this revolution of thought can best be 
accounted for by the fact that when He did not come at the 
expected time, she turned back to the mysterious words with 
which He had announced His return, and learnt, what circum- 
stances now made plain, the deeper meaning of His pregnant 
sayings. 

We will now consider the five chief passages 
which foretell His Coming, taking them not in 
the order in which they were spoken, but in that 
which best helps our investigation. 

(1) Jesus, in reply to the question of Caiaphas 
whether He were the Christ, replied: ‘I am; and 
ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven’ 
(Mk 14”). Mt. has, ‘ Henceforth (dz dprv) ye shall 
see. . .’ (26%); Lk. ‘From henceforth (d7é rod viv) 
. . .» (22%), It may be that Mk. gives the exact 
words spoken, and that Mt. and Lk. make the addi- 
tion to show what they conceived to be the meaning ; 
but more probably Mk. omitted the ‘henceforth,’ 
as not comprehending it. It is evident that Jesus 
here spoke not of His final Parousia, but rather of 
an immediate spiritual visitation which from that 
present moment Caiaphas would experience —a 
prediction that had not long to wait for its fulfil- 
ment; for must not the quaking rocks, the rent 
veil, and the opened tomb, followed as they were 
by Pentecost and the victories of the Church, have 
been felt by Caiaphas as true comings in power 
of Him whom he once thought he had mastered ? 
This passage, then, is full of importance ; for here, 
without doubt, Jesus spoke of a ‘Coming’ other 
than the final. And it compels us, when consider- 
ing His other references to the same subject, to 
inquire whether He refers to ‘historic Comings’ or 
to His ultimate reappearance at the end of the 
world. It is thought by some that to make His 
sayings refer to such ‘historic Comings,’ is to use a 
modern key, made merely for the purpose of getting 
out of difficulty (Schwartzkopft, Proph. of Christ, 
p. 246); but in this passage it can have no other 
meaning, unless indeed we hold that Jesus errone- 
ously thought that His final return would be during 
the lifetime of Caiaphas—a view to most impossible, 
for it predicates of Him not ignorance but error. 
On the other hand, we shall find that by the use of 
His enigmatic words He suggested frequently that 
His Coming was ‘not one but manifold,’ and that 
by His frequent ‘historic returns’ in the great 
crises of the life of Humanity, He would prepare 
the way for and rehearse His grand final Parousia. 


It is remarkable that while Lk. follows Mt. in adding ‘ hence- 
forth’ to the words of Mk., he separates from both by omitting 
the reference to the ‘Coming’; substituting ‘shall the Son of 
Man be seated at the right hand of power’ for ‘ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming in 
the clouds of heaven.’ Did he feel that ‘the clouds of heaven,’ 
as an apocalyptic phrase, was difficult to be understood by his 
Gentile readers ; or did he miss the point of view that recog- 
nized many historic Comings? The omission by him of the 
words ‘ye shall see’ points in the latter direction. He under- 
stood the Session of the Son of Man at the right hand, but 
failed to grasp a ‘Coming’ that would be visible and immediate 
to Caiaphas. A somewhat similar change is made by him in 
the great eschatological discourse, where he substitutes ‘know 
ye that the kingdom of God is nigh’ (2121) for ‘he is nigh’ (Mk: 
1329, Mt 2433), It is not that, according to him, there is no final 
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coming ; for previously he had recorded (Lk 2125f-) the prediction 
of the signs in the heavens which, following the ‘times of the 
Gentiles,’ precede the coming of the Son of Man in the clouds 
with power; but rather that where the coming does not appear 
to him as the final coming, he substitutes the Coming of the 
Kingdom for the Coming of Christ. He makes a similar change 
in the passage which wifl next occupy our consideration, 
namely, Mk 91, Mt 1628, Lk 927. Mk. has ‘some... shall in no 
wise taste of death till they see the kingdom of God come with 
power.’ Mt. enlarges it ‘ till they see the Son of Man coming in 
his kingdom,’ while Lk. has simply ‘till they see the kingdom 
of \God’—a change which makes interpretation easy, but which 
removes from the words all the allusion to such historic Com- 
ings as are implied by Mt. and not excluded by Mk. 


(2) ‘The Son of Man shall come in the glory of 
his Father with his angels, and then shall he 
render unto every man according to his deeds. 
Verily I say unto you, There be some of them that 
stand here, which shall in no wise taste of death, 
till they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom’ 
(Mt 16*7- 78), Jesus predicts here two ‘Comings ’— 
one at the end of the world, when He returns in the 
glory of His Father to judge the world, the other 
within the lifetime of some of those _ present. 
Opinions may differ as to when this latter was 
fulfilled, whether at the Transfiguration, or at the 
Resurrection, or at Pentecost, or at the destruction 
of Jerusalem, or at each of these in turn; but un- 
less we are to convict Jesus of error of judgment, 
we cannot hold that He identified any of these 
with His final coming to judgment. So that here, 
as in the words to Caiaphas, we find necessarily a 
prediction in mysterious language of His ‘historic 
Comings °—a, prediction that time would explain 
to His disciples by fulfilling. 

(8) ‘Ye shall not have gone through the cities 
of Israel, till the Son of Man be come’ (Mt 10”). 
These words are a fragment peculiar to Mt., and 
oceur in the charge of Jesus to the Apostles when 
sending them out. Much of this charge as given 
by Mt. is found in different connexions in the 
other Synopties ; it is therefore impossible to say 
whether this particular prediction was spoken at 
the time given by Mt., but this doubt does not 
enable us to conclude that it never was spoken at 
all. On the contrary, the great difficulty on the 
face of the saying renders it the more certain that 
it was spoken by Him on some occasion. Further, 
it should be noticed that it occurs in that Gospel 
which, as we have seen, records most fully those 
sayings of our Lord which refer to His ‘Comings’ 
(1677 26%). We.therefore are right in seeing in the 
words a prediction of His ‘Coming’ at the Resur- 
rection, or at Pentecost, or at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

(4) ‘The lesser Apocalypse of Jesus’ is a title 
sometimes given to His discourse found in Lk 17” 
18°. Having told the Pharisees that the Kingdom 
of God was ‘among them,’ He turned to His dis- 
ciples and told them that in the future they would 
desire to see ‘one of the days of the Son of Man’ 
but would not see it; but that when ‘his day’ did 
come, there would be no mistaking it, as it would 
shine as lightning and come as suddenly. He, 
however, would have first to suffer many things 
and be rejected. He then told them that as ‘in 
the days’ of Noah and of Lot (vv.”® 78), worldliness 
predominated until ‘the day’ that Noah entered 
the ark and Lot left Sodom (vv.”” ”), so would it 
be in ‘the days of the Son of Man’ until ‘ the day’ 
when He would be revealed (vv. 3°). ‘The days’ 
of Noah and Lot were days of opportunity for 
repentance before ‘the day’ of retribution. So 
‘the days of the Son of Man’ must be the period 
of grace that ever precedes ‘the day’ of His reve- 
lation in judgment, whether that judgment be the 
final judgment or such a penal visitation as the 
destruction of Jerusalem. That the immediate 
reference in the passage is to the latter, follows 
from the warning contained in the next verses, 
bidding those on the housetop not come down and 
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those in the field not return home (v.*). These 
words could not possibly apply to the final return 
of Jesus, but must have been spoken in reference 
to the flight from the city before its destruction. 
And as that impending doom drew near, as the 
atmosphere became weighted with forebodings of 
coming calamity, and as their hearts failed them 
for fear (21°6), then they would desire ‘one of 
the days of the Son of Man ’—one of those days of 
God’s patient waiting ; but they would not see it, 
for all was ripened to judgment. ‘His day’ of 
vengeance was at hand. He coneluded this section 
with ‘where the body is, thither will the vultures 
also be gathered together ’ (17°7)—enigmatic words 
whereby He told His disciples that when the cir- 
cumstances became ripe, the event would happen. 
Then followed the parable of the Unrighteous 
Judge (181), bidding God’s ‘elect’ pray importu- 
nately for relief during the days of trial; and, 
lastly, came the sorrowful question of Jesus, 
whether, notwithstanding the certainty of His de- 
liverance of His people, He, when He comes, shall 
‘find faith on the earth’ (v.8). The worldliness of 
the days of Noah and Lot supply the answer. 

(5) The discourse found in its simplest form in 
Mk 18 (ef. Mt 24, Lk 21) is the most elaborate 
recorded prophecy of Jesus, and presents to inter- 
preters many and serious difficulties; but what 
has been said on the four preceding passages 
lessens the difficulties and points to the solution. 
Some scholars get rid of all that puzzles by assum- 
ing that the Evangelists inserted portions of a cur- 
rent Jewish-Christian Apocalypse throughout the 
discourse of Jesus. (Fora good statement of this 
position, and for the various authorities, see 
Moffatt, Historical New Test. p. 637; and for a 
good exposition on conservative lines, see Briggs, 
Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 132-165). 

It might be enough to object to such a radical 
solution by pointing out the entire absence of any 
external evidence ; but, further, it should be said 
that it seems incredible that the Evangelists 
should, by this sort of literary patchwork, have 
concocted a discourse so difficult for themselves 
and their readers to understand. The undeniable 
difficulties of the passage lead us to think that 
Jesus spoke the words; they also show the con- 
scientious regard for truth that actuated those who 
recorded them. It must also be remembered that 
the difficulties found in this discourse are precisely 
the same in nature as those found in the four pass- 
ages we have just considered, so that to suppose 
that extraneous Apocalyptic literature is inserted 
here would lead us to give a like explanation of all 
these other passages. But that is impossible, for 
no such supposition would for a moment hold, in 
the case, for example, of the reply of Jesus to 
Caiaphas. Neither on external nor on internal 
grounds is such a solution to be accepted. 

The discourse itself must now claim our atten- 
tion. The disciples, having pointed out to Jesus 
the splendour of the Temple buildings, receive the 
reply that not one stone shall be left upon another : 
a prediction He had previously made regarding the 
city of Jerusalem (Lk 19). The words evidently 
sank deeply into their hearts, for when they sat 
with Him on the Mount of Olives they asked Him 
privately, ‘When shall these things be, and what 
shall be the sign when these things are all about 
to be accomplished ?’ (217). They thus asked two 
questions : first, when it would be ; secondly, what 
sign would herald it. Mt. enlarges the latter ques- 
tion into ‘What shall be the sign of thy coming 
and of the end of the age?’; showing that the 
disciples connected the destruction of the Temple 
with Christ’s return, and that they sought instruc- 
tion as to whether it was not also the End or 
consummation of the age (cwréAew Tod alévos, Mt 
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13%. 40. 49 9820, cf. He 96). Our Lord’s reply is full, 
both as to the time and the sign of the Temple’s 
destruction, and is also directed to the question of 
His return and the end of the world. The fact 
that He includes these latter subjects in His reply 
as given in all three Gospels, goes to show that 
they were implicit in the shorter questions of Mk. 
and Lk. He first tells them that it will not be 
when false Christs arise and when nation rises 
against nation, for these things are but ‘the be- 
ginnings of travail’—the birth-throes preliminary 
to final pains issuing in a new age—(Mk 13°*); 
but that it will be after the gospel has been 
preached unto all nations, they themselves in the 
meantime suffering persecution ; and ¢hen the end 
will come (Mk 13”, Mt 24%), 

He then spoke of the sign, which would be that 
predicted by Daniel, namely, ‘the abomination of 
desolation,’ which would warn of the imminent 
destruction of the Temple. He further told them 
that that would occur at a period of unprecedented 
aftliction, and He bade them, when they saw the 
sign, escape at once to the mountains (Mk 13, 
Mt 2435-22 Lk 2120-24), 

Having thus spoken of the ¢zme and the sign of 
the destruction, He passed on to speak of His 
‘Coming,’ which He announced as following ‘im- 
mediately’ upon the tribulation which He had 
just described. In Mk. we read, ‘In those days, 
after that tribulation (Mt 24° ‘immediately (ev@éws) 
after . . .’), the sun shall be darkened . . . and 
then shall they see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds, . . . and he shall send forth his angels and 
gather together his elect from the four winds. . .’ 
Thus both Evangelists make the coming of the 
Son of Man follow ‘immediately’ upon the fore- 
told tribulation which was to preface the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. 


' Briggs (Messiah of Gospels, p. 155) ascribes to the «dias of 
Mt. a prophetic sense similar to 1)9) of the OT. The events 
were near to the vision of the prophet, but not necessarily near 
in actual history. But this does not get over the ‘in those 
eld ’ of Mk., which is almost as definite as the ‘immediately ’ of 


The question at once arises, whether those words 
can be taken as describing the judgment of the 
city and Temple. As far as the signs in heaven 
are concerned, we may say Yes; for these theo- 
phanic signs may justly be taken as imagery of 
the spiritual. Thus Peter interprets the heavenly 
portents foretold by Joel as fulfilled in the out- 
pouring of the Spirit (Ac 2'*-}%), But as regards 
the gathering together of the elect from the utter- 
most parts of the earth, we must say No. In no 
sense can this be said to have taken place when 
Jerusalem fell. What, then, we are to conclude 
is as follows: Jesus here foretold His ‘Comings’ ; 
He wished His disciples to look forward to an 
early judgment on the guilty city and church, 
and He wished them also to look forward to a 
time of ingathering to take place at the consumma- 
tion of all things. As He had done before (Mk 8* 9'), 
so now He spoke of these two events, one nigh 
at hand, the other far in the distant future, both 
as ‘Comings’ of Himself; but the two Evangelists, 
untaught as yet by events, were unable to separate 
in their records that which to His own mind was 
distinct. This view is much strengthened by our 
finding that that Evangelist who wrote after the 
destruction of Jerusalem was able then to dis- 
tinguish what to them was confused. It is very 
remarkable that Lk., instead of placing the final 
return of Christ immediately after the tribulation, 
inserts a clause which makes the entire Christian 
dispensation intervene. He writes, ‘Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled’ (Lk 21*4) ; and thus 
makes room for the ages of evangelization that 
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intervene between the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Parousia. eZ 

The discourse closed with two remarkable state- 
ments: first, that that generation would not pass 
away until all those things were accomplished (Mk 
13°, Mt 2484, Lk 21°") ; second, that none save the 
Father, not even the Son, knew ‘that day and 
hour’ (Mk 13°, Mt 24%). That the Evangelists 
should have placed side by side two such appar- 
ently conflicting utterances, can be explained only 
by assuming their certain knowledge that Jesus 
had spoken them, and by their extreme fidelity to 
truth. To apply both sayings to the same event 
makes Jesus say, ‘I do not know the exact dey 
or hour, but I know that it will occur within the 
lifetime of some of those present.’ But the words 
are far too strong for such a meaning. He never 
would have asseverated so strongly in such a con- 
nexion the ignorance of the angels in heaven and 
of Himself asSon. What He evidently meant was, 
that He Himself would visit the Temple and city 
in judgment, and level them even with the ground 
within that generation ; but that the day and hour 
of His final return in glory were unknown even to 
Himself. ‘That day’ is used frequently as syn- 
onymous with ‘last day,’ indeed appears to be 
always used in that sense where the antecedent is 
not plainly indicated, and so must be taken in that 
sense here (Mt 7~ 26%, Lk 10” 21%, 2Th 1”, 2Ti 
|». 18 48), 

Mt. appends a series of parables which illustrate and spiritu- 
ally apply the great lessons of the discourse. Jesus told His 
hearers to watch; for if the master of the house had kept 
awake, the thief would not have entered. They are to be 
diligent and faithful as trusted servants, so that they may 
receive the blessing from their Master when He returns (Mt 
2443.51), By the parable of the Ten Virgins He cautioned them 
against indolence creeping upon them because of His delay in 
coming. By the parable of the Talents He gaught them that 
definite duties are entrusted to them during ‘the long time’ of 
His absence, but that on His return He will proportionately 
reward faithful service and punish neglect. And, finally, by 
the parable of the Sheep and the Goats He pictured in majestic 
language the great culmination of His ministerial office, when, 
seated on the throne of glory, He will dispense to assembled 
humanity the justice which their deeds of love or selfishness 
have merited. 


The historic Comings, which are, as we have 
seen, so largely predicted by the Synoptists, are 
as plainly taught by John; in fact, it is even more 
impossible in the Fourth Gospel than in the first 
three to narrow down the sayings of Jesus that 
refer to His ‘Comings’ to any one event. When 
He says, ‘I will come again, and receive you unto 
myself’ (148), His meaning cannot be exhausted 
by referring the words to Pentecost, or to death, 
or to the Parousia ; rather does it inelude all these. 
Similarly, ‘I will not leave you desolate: I 
come to you’ (1435), is not sufficiently interpreted 
by referring the words to the Resurrection, or to 
Pentecost, or to personal spiritual revelations ; but 
must include all these. 

In both these verses the Greek is not in the future tense but 
present (eyeua:), meaning not ‘I will come,’ but ‘I come, at 
all times I am coming’ (see Westcott, U.c. ; see also 1616. 22 2122), 
This view of repeated ‘Comings’ does not prevent John from 
teaching the great Final Advent, for he records the words of 
Jesus which foretell the hour when the dead in their graves 
shall hear His voice (528); and in his Epistles uses the word 
wapevcie in exactly the same sense as it is used by Matthew, 
James, and Paul (1 Jn 228; cf. Mt 248, Ja 57, 1 Co 153). 

The predictions of Jesus carry us even beyond 
His Parousia. They tell us that His Coming will 
be the signal for the resurrection of the dead, both 
bad and good alike (Jn 5*-*), and that that resur- 
rection will be followed by the judgment of man- 
kind. It is revealed that He Himself will be the 
Judge, and that before the throne of His glory will 
be gathered the entire human race in order that 
they may receive the just recompense for their deeds 
(Mé 255!*-), each individual receiving his merited 
sentence (Mt 25° 22" 1677). The judgment will 
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thus be universal and individual. It is further 
revealed that the decisions of that judgment will 
be ‘age-long’ in their consequences. On the one 
hand, the guilty will suffer from ‘ the unquenchable 
fire’ and ‘the undying worm’ (Mk 9%: #: 4) ; they 
will be shut out from the marriage feast of the 
King’s Son, and condemned to ‘outer darkness’ (Mt 
2215 8? 25%), On the other hand, the righteous will 
pass in with the Bridegroom to the marriage (251%), 
will enter into the joy of their Lord (25), will be 
received unto Himself (Jn 14*), and will behold His 
glory (17-4). 

As regards the predicted bliss of the pardoned, 
there can be no doubt that Jesus taught that it 
was of eterna! duration, for that bliss is naught but 
the gift of life, and that life is the life of God 
Himself, and so necessarily is everlasting as He 
is everlasting (Jn 14 5°, cf. 1 Jn 5u1. By, His 
teaching peeing the duration of the punishment 
of the wicked, however, is less plain. Much of 
His language is highly figurative, and may have 
been used oy Him only to express the terrible 
punishment that awaits unrepented sin in the next 
world, without precluding the hope that God will 
finally win all to Himselt by love ; a hope that not 
a few passages in the later books of the NT suggest. 

V. The prophetic office of the Ascended Christ.— 
We must not conceive of the prophetic office of 
Jesus as ceasing with His ascension; for it, no 
less than the priestly and kingly, belongs to His 
essential activities as the Redeemer of men. Error 
as well as sin blights human life, and truth as well 
as righteousness is needed to restore the fallen, 
and therefore from the right hand of God He still 
teaches the world He loves. 

4. His prophetic work is carried on by Him 
through ie instrumentality of His Church, which 
is inspired by His Spirit. It is not that He has 
transferred His teaching office from Himself to the 
Church, but that He Himself still teaches the world 
through her. When the earliest preachers of the 
gospe Peery their message, He, though en- 
throned, worked with them and confirmed the 
word with signs following (Mk 16”); and it was 
His Spirit—‘ the Spirit of Jesus’—that prevented 
Paul the missionary from entering Bithynia (Ac 16’), 
and that thus directed his steps as a teacher to 
Europe. In a word, the Church in her teaching 
office is taught, confirmed, and guided by Jesus 
Christ, her ever-living Prophet. 

2. Shortly after the Church started on her career, 
the inherent prophetic power, which she possessed 
by her union with Christ, exhibited itself in a 
recognized order of repels, —men and women who 
preached under the influence of direct inspiration, 
and who at times were able to foretell the future. 
These prophets were placed by St. Paul second in 
his list of Church ministrants (1 Co 12%, Eph 4"). 
Their natural tendency towards independence by 
and by brought them into collision with the 
Church’s authoritative organizations; and their 
ministry of enthusiasm, under the pressure of the 
more regular and constant ministrations, gradually 
fell into disuse. 

3. But the many movements claiming inspiration 
throughout her history tell us that the prophetic 
Spirit is ever present, though perhaps slumbering, 
within the iestian body. It is difficult to see 
how such a gift as prophecy, which by its spon- 
taneity refuses to be bound by fixed rules, can 
coexist, without confusion, as a power along with 
the stated ministry ; but not the least need of the 
present life of Bee Church is the discovery of means 
whereby she may develop her organized existence 
as a community, and at the same time permit 
the free utterance of those direct spiritual com- 
munications which she may receive from Christ her 
Prophet. 
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PROPHETESS.—A mong OT prophetesses may be 
named Miriam (Ex 15”), and esp. Deborah (Jg 4f.) 
and Huldah (2 K 224, 2 Ch 34”). The prophetess 
Noadiah opposed Nehemiah (Neh 6%). While it 
was the exception for women to be called to the 

rophetic office, they were by no means excluded 
rom it, andit ismanifest that Deborah and Huldah 
made a deep impress upon their contemporaries. 
The only mention of a prophetess in the Gospels is 
that of Anna, who recognized the infant Messiah 
when His parents presented Him in the Temple (Lk 
2°6). She was of the tribe of Asher, and had lived 
to a great age, being probably a good deal over 
a hundred years old. She spoke to the pious 
worshippers in the Temple concerning the work of 
Jesus. See ANNA. JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


PROPITIATION.—The idea of propitiation is 
directly expressed in the NT by the words iAdcxopat, 
thacuds, and tAacrjptov, Which occur but six times. 
The verb is found in Lk 18, He 2!7, the substan- 
tive in 1 Jn 2 4°; ihacrnpioy, be it adjective or 
substantive, in Ro 3%, He 9°. As the ground of 
reconciliation and atonement, it is the innermost 
truth in reference to Christ’s redemptive work. 

The word jAéczoues came down from classic usage through 
the LXX into the writings of the NT. As used in the latter, it 
refers to the relation of Christ’s work to sin. We are interested 
chiefly in this article, therefore, in tracing the meaning it had 
in the LXX in reference to the sin- and guilt-offerings. It was 
used to render the Heb. kipper, ‘to cover.’ That which consti- 
tuted the emblematic cover which hid sin from God so that He 
could act as though it did not exist, was the shed blood (or life) 
of the sacrificial victim. In the narrow limits of this article it 
is only possible to refer to the conclusions reached by eminent 
scholars with whom the writer ventures in general to agree. 
He would mention especially Prof. W. P. Paterson’s art. ‘ Sacri- 
fice’ in Hastings’ DB, where the conclusion is reached that ‘ the 
expiation of guilt is the leading purpose of Levitical sacrifices,’ 
and that the expiation is accomplished through the sacrifice 
taking the place of the offender, and its death being accepted in 
place of his. While this seems the manifest import of the 
Levitical sin- and guilt-offerings with which we are in this dis- 
cussion concerned, it is pretty certain that this was the view of 
the Jews in our Lord’s time. As Holtzmann says (Neutest. 
Theol. p. 68), ‘Everything pressed towards the assumption that 
the offering of a life substituted for sinners according to God’s 
appointment, cancelled the death penalty which had been in- 
curred, and that consequently the offered blood of the sacrificial 
victim expiated sin as the surrogate for the life of the guilty.’ 


1. In the teaching of our Lord.—The single in- 
stance in which our Lord is reported to have used 
the word it\dcxouat, in Lk 181°, has little bearing on 
the question whether He thought His work a pro- 
pitiation. This question must be considered on the 
broader ground of His thought of the relation in 
which His work stood to the Levitical sacrifices 
out of which the idea of propitiation grew. Now, 
the Evangelists believed much relating to His 
birth, lifework, and death to be the fulfilment of 
OT prophecy (Mt 12% 25-18 33 415.16 1918-21 1339 9)9 
etc.). They evidently got this impression from our 
Lord Himself, who saw the OT fulfilled in Him- 
self (Mt 11?° 1314-15 21%, but esp. Mt 5!” and Lk 
2413-31), He did not view His work and teachin 
as a break in the continuity of religious historica 
development, but as woven into its evolving pro- 
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gress. He came to fill the Law and the Prophets 
full of a new meaning by stripping them of 
Rabbinic accretions and revealing their deepest 
spiritual import. He saw His life and death re- 
lated to Moses (the Law) and all the Prophets. 

In view of this general conception, we must 
interpret our Lord’s references to His death. The 
place His death had in His thought, apart from the 
more direct teaching as to its purpose and import, 
makes it plain that it was deemed of paramount 
importance in His mission work. Interpreting 
His words at His baptism (Mt 3% ‘Thus it be- 
cometh us to fulfil all righteousness’) in the light 
of Mt 20™- 3, but especially of His words in Lk 12° 
(‘I have a baptism to be baptized with, and how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished’), it would 
seem that His death was before Him from the first 
as an essential part of His mission. Of the same 
meaning is Mk 2* (ef. Mt 9%, Lk 5*) of the taking 
away of the bridegroom. He foretold that His 
resurrection would follow His death (Mt 12” || Lk 
11*). He dwelt upon the details of His betrayal 
and death (Mt 16°, ef. Mk 8* 10°%4, Lk 9°). In 
connexion with these prophetic statements He 
gives the warning: ‘He that doth not take his 
cross and follow after me, is not worthy of me,’ 
and ‘he that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it’ (Mt 108 * 16+ >, cf. Mk 8** 5 and Lk 9° >4, see 
also Jn 8%), referring, doubtless, to the manner of 
His death. 

On coming down from the Transfiguration, He 
forbade the three to mention what they had wit- 
nessed till He was risen from the dead (Mt 17°, ef. 
Mk 8*), and Lk 9 declares that Moses and Elijah 
talked with Jesus of His death as of supreme 
moment. As the end drew near, He dwelt more 
upon His death and resurrection (Mt 17>-* 2038-38 
218, cf. Mk 1285, Jn 10"). The great space given 
to the circumstances connected with our Lord’s 
death seems to show that the Evangelists saw in it 
the culmination of His redemptive work. 

But our Lord connects Himself more explicitly 
with the sacrificial system. In Lk 22° He identifies 
Himself with the Servant of Jehovah of Is 53, as 
‘he was reckoned with the transgressors.” In Mt 
20°8 (cf. Mk 10*) He says that He is to ‘give his 
life a ransom for (dv7i ‘in the place of’) many.’ 
At the solemn institution of the Supper (Mt 26°, 
ef. Mk 14*, Lk 22”), the wine is said to represent 
‘my blood of the new eovenant, which is shed for 
many unto the remission of sins.” He was also to 
give His ‘flesh for the life of the world * (Jn 6°), 
St. John also identifies Him with the Suffering 
Servant of Jehovah of Is 53, inJn 128. The words 
of the Baptist: ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world’ (Jn 1°), probably 
also are in terms of Is 535, as the Servant of Jeho- 
vah, ‘ bruised for our iniquities,’ like the sacrificial 
lamb, endured death silently. 

From all these lines of evidence it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that our Lord and the 
Evangelists considered His death to be of para- 
mount importance in His mission, and gave it this 
value because it stood to the sins of the world ina 
similar relation to that which the Levitical sacri- 
fices held to the sins of the Jews. 

If the conclusion be accepted that these sacrifices 
were expiatory and vicarious, we have a clear idea 
of the purpose our Lord supposed His death served. 
Neither need we wonder that He taught so little 
about the purport of His death. The false notions 
of His Kingdom entertained by His disciples made 
them invincibly opposed to His establishing it 
through the Cross instead of a crown. They were 
‘foolish and slow of heart’ (Lk 24%). Consequently 
He had ‘many things to say’ to them which they 
could not bear before His death shattered their 
false ideas (Jn 16). It was only then that this 
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fuller instruction could be given and was promised. 
Immediately after His resurrection He began to 
instruct His disciples as to the meaning of His 
mission and death as they stood related to the Law 
and the Prophets (Lk 24*-*7). They were not the 
men to invent an interpretation of His death, or to 
go back to Levitical explanations without His 
sanction. They reverenced Him too much to break 
consciously with His thought. The confidence 
with which they taught, beginning with Pentecost, 
can be explained only by their receiving from our 
Lord Himself and from the promised Spirit a cer- 
tain knowledge of the nature of His work. An 
view which makes our Lord’s mission a break wi 
the religious development either before or after, 
but much more with both, has against it the 
strongest conceivable presumption. St. Paul, St. 
Peter, and St. John all believed themselves to be 
giving our Lord’s own view of the purport of His 
work. They were in a better position to know 
His own thought of Himself and His mission than 
any at this late time of day. From them we can 
get the clearest light on our Lord’s own conception 
of the purpose served by His life and death. 

2. In the teaching of the Apostles.—While we 
may have the key to the innermost meaning of our 
Lord’s mission work in the forms of the word 
itdexouat, they must be interpreted in the perspec- 
tive of the general teaching of the pia While 
the word ‘ propitiation ’ is used so seldom, the idea 
that our Lord’s work was a propitiation is woven 
into the warp and woof of them all. The whole 
aim of Hebrews is to show that Christ, as a priest 
representing the people, and as a sacrifice, expiated 
their sin, and was the antitype of the old priest- 
hood and sacrifices. He was, as the Passover lamb, 
sacrificed for men without the breaking of a bone 
(Jn 19%, 1 Co 5%, cf. Ex 12"); He was a sin- 
offering (Ro 85, He 13"). As in the Levitical sacri- 
fices for sin, the shed blood, representing the life 
given up, was the propitiation, so emphasis is laid 
upon the blood of Christ in His redemptive work 
(Ro 5°, Eph 1? 25, Col 2+”, Heb. passim, 1 P BP, 
1 Jn 1’, Rev LF 5° ete.). The blood of Christ is said 
to be the blood of sprinkling, because the blood of 
the sacrifices was sprinkled (1 P 1°, He 12%). We 
must, then, interpret the definite words AdexerGar, 
iacuds, and itacrijpror in the light of the environing 
conception of Christ as the antitype of the old sin- 
and _ guilt-offerings, which was held by those whe 
used them. 

(a) St. Paul.—The earliest, as well as the most im- 
portant, instance is in Ro 3*- * ‘whom God set forth 
to be a propitiation (iAacr}por), through faith, by 
his ste 9 to show his righteousness because of the 

ssing over of the sins done aforetime, in the for- 
SET of God ; for the showing of his righteous- 
ness at this present season: that he might himself 
be just, and the justifier of him that hath faith in 
Jesus.” According to St. Paul’s conception, Christ 
is a propitiation in (év) His blood or death, and be- 
cause He manifests or demonstrates the righteous- 
ness of God. The righteousness of God demanded 
this demonstration to vindicate it against the 
suspicion of its violation which might arise because 
of the passing over of sins done aforetime, and of 
the justification of the believer at the present 


season. The nature of this righteousness is also 
evident. It is that in God which demands that 
sins be punished and not passed over in forbear- 


ance, and that sinners be condemned and not justi- 
fied. It is that in God which is cast under suspicion 
when the reverse of this is done, and therefore needs 
demonstration and vindication. It is subjective 
righteousness in God. It is true that pro- 
vided the propitiation which His righteousness 
demands, and He does this in love (Ro 58), but all 
the same, the propitiation to demonstrate His 
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righteousness had to be provided by love in order 
to vindicate righteousness in ‘ passing over’ sins in 
forbearance and in ‘justifying’ on the condition 
of faith. To confound righteousness and love in 
their manifestations, would be to remove the very 

ound of the problem involved in being just and 
justifying. Neither is the faith which might be 
aroused by the setting forth of Christ in His blood 
that which has propitiatory value. The righteous- 
ness of God had iste vindicated by this very pro- 

itiation in the case of those he had faith in 

esus. Christ in His blood constitutes the pro- 
pitiation. It becomes effective as a propitiation, 
through faith. 

In what sense, then, does St. Paul regard our 
Lord as a propitiation? How could He in His 
blood or death demonstrate God’s righteousness, 
which demanded that sins be punished and not 
passed over, and that the ungodly be condemned 
and not justified when the reverse of this took 
place? Could it be in any other way than that, in 
the death of Christ, the righteousness of God which 
made these demands received a satisfaction for the 
sins of men of the same kind as would have been 
paid if God had let His punitive wrath (Ro 118) fall 
upon the transgressor? In His death Christ en- 
dured the just desert of sin (Ro 6”), as ‘him who 
knew no sin he (God) made to be sin on our behalf’ 
(2 Co 5”). He could in consequence pass over sins 
in forbearance, and justify the believer though un- 
godly (Ro 4°), and His righteousness would not be 
tarnished but demonstrated, because Christ stood 
for sinners, and all died in His death (2 Co 5%). 
This is the natural interpretation of the passage 
itself. It also brings it into accord with St. Paul’s 
general circle of ideas. It is in harmony with the 
central idea of the Levitical sacrifices for sin from 
which the pivotal word ihaorjpiov is derived. In it 
the thought of our Lord in Mt 20% || Mk 10* (‘give 
his life a ransom [vrpov] in the stead of [dy7t] all’), 
and Mt 26% ete., is reflected and expanded. The 
historical continuity of thought between the OT 
and our Lord, and our Lord and St. Paul, is also 
preserved. 

(6) St. John.—As St. Paul, in viewing Christ as 
a propitiation, lays nese upon His demonstra- 
tion of the Divine righteousness, St. Jolin sees in 
His propitiation a demonstration of the Divine 
love. Taking the two instances where He is said 
to be a propitiation (iAacués, 1 Jn 2? 4"), we find 
that He is a propitiation for sins. The sending of 
Christ as a propitiation was prompted by God’s love, 
not as a return for man’s love. The propitiation 
was for the whole world, and not for those alone 
who should be saved. It is Jesus Christ the 
Righteous who is the propitiation, apparently show- 
ing that His propitiatory work had a peculiar 
relation to Ei caaices. As St. John had just 
referred to our Lord’s blood as cleansing from all 
sin (1 Jn 1’), itis plain that he thought of Christ 
in His blood or death as the propitiation. Neither 
is He the propitiation for sins because of any cleans- 
ing or other work wrought in men as a consequence 
of His work and death ; for He is the propitiation 
for the whole world, many of whom will never be 
be or subjectively changed by or through it. 

he propitiation is due to a work for us, and not 
in us, except as a consequence. It must then, in 
itself, have reference to God, and not to a work in 
men’s hearts. This brings these passages into har- 
mony with the Johannine conception in Revela- 
tion. There it is ever as the Lamb that was slain 
—the antitype of the sacrificial victim—that He is 
spoken of, and that His blood is said to purify and 
redeem (Rev 5® 8 126! ete., cf. 1° 5° 74 ete.). St. 
John’s whole view of Christ as the antitype of the 
sacrificial victims, in connexion with his statement 


(1 Jn 2?) that He is the propitiation for the whole | 


world, can be explained only on the ground that 
he thought of Christ’s propitiatory work as having 
primarily an etlicacy Godward, and manward only 
as a consequence. 

(c) The Epistle to the Hebrews.—According to 
He 21, propitiation is made for sin. It is made by 
Christ as the antitype of the high-priesthood of 
the OT. From the whole scope of the Epistle up 
to 10 it is made as He offers His own blood as the 
perfect antitype of the imperfect sacrificial system 
of the old economy, which was thereby fulfilled and 
then abolished. Through His sacrifice a ‘ purifi- 
cation of sins’ (1*), a cleansing of the ‘conscience 
from dead works’ (9'4), is wrought, and access to 
God assured (10%). The eternal takes the place 
of the temporal, the perfect of the imperfect, the 
inward of the outward and fleshly, the real of the 
symbolical and typical. To the question whether 
Christ’s work effected something objectively for us 
as well as provided for a subjective work in us, 
the answer is clear. By His sacrificial death He 
‘made purification of sins’ (1%), ‘obtained eternal 
redemption’ (91%), ‘put away sin’ (9%), ‘perfected 
for ever them who are sanctified’ (10"4). AII this 
is regarded as already accomplished for us in 
Christ’s sacrificial death, and not as still to be 
wrought in us through its influence. This work 
for us, as | Sed to that mm us, is its necessary con- 
dition and ground, as apart from the shedding of 
blood there is no remission (9%). The author of 
Hebrews uses ‘ sanctify,’ ‘ purify,’ and ‘ perfect’ in 
these passages in the Pauline sense of ‘justify.’ 

The sacrifices of which that of Christ was the 
antitype did not give access to God’s favour by 
removing a hindrance within the soul of the oflerer, 
but by removing one that was objective. The 
interpretation which would make th author of 
Hebrews restrict the efficacy of Christ’s work to 
its influence upon men, dislocates it from its whole 
setting, destroys its plainest antitypical signifi- 
cance, and w bald make his meaning unintelligible 
to the Hebrew readers for whom it was doubtless 
prepares: Neither are there wanting hints as to 
10w Christ’s work had this objective efficacy. The 
emphasis put upon the fitness of Christ’s sharing 
man’s nature and condition in order to do His 
work for them as high priest and sacrifice (ch. 2) is 
significant, and the statement that He tasted death 
for every man (2°) and bore the sins of many (9%), 
taken in connexion with His antitypical relation 
to the sacrificial system, can scarcely mean less 
than that He represented men in some way, so 
that He could bear their sins for them and die on 
their behalf. 

What, then, does ‘to make propitiation for the 
sins of the people’ (els 7d ihdoxeoOar Tas dpaprias) 
mean as embedded in the author’s general thought? 
The verb is in the middle voice with an active 
sense. Doubtless Winer is right in regarding it 
as elliptical, and meaning ‘to propitiate God for 
the sins of the people.’ The condition of making 
the propitiation is Christ’s identification with 
humanity in nature and condition. The propi- 
tiatory value is in His blood, as He tastes death 
for every man so as to bear the sins of all, in 
a way analogous to that in which the sacrificial 
victim bore those of the offerer. The propitiation 
thus effected was eerere for us, and not subjec- 
tive in us. Through it forgiveness and access to 
God are possible. The propitiation puts away sin 
once for all—puts it out of the way as an obstacle 
to the Divine favour and forgiveness. How the 
sin is removed by His death is not explicitly stated, 
but the whole sweep of thought is favourable to 
the view that it was as a satisfaction to that in 
God which sin offends—call it holiness or righteous- 
ness as one will—and is in substantial agreement 
with St. Paul’s conception. The view that the 
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‘author of Hebrews thought of propitiation as | 


effected by a ‘mysterious inherent quality’ he 
attributed to Christ's blood giving it direct ‘in- 
herent power to cleanse the life’ (Stevens, Thz 
Christian Doctrine of Salvation, p. 88 71.), is too 
vapid to be credited to him. 

lf the writer of this article has succeeded in 
correctly interpreting Scripture thought on this 
central doctrine, then our Lord neither broke with 
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equal to those of an Israelite. Such are referred 
to in Mt 23%, Jn 12”, Ac 2” & 135. 

(5) Those denominated in the NT o or 
$o3otuera (Mishna 2712 &; by the Rabbis wea 7). 
The Talmud represents these as keeping what were 
denominated ‘the seven precepts of Noah ’—com- 

rising the duties which were considered incum- 
bent upon all men, even outside Israel (Aboda 
Zara, 646). These precepts were: (1) obedience to 


the thought of the OT, nor did the writers of the | those in authority; (2) reverence to the name of 
Epistles break with His conception. They were | God; (3) abstinence from idolatry, (4) from forni- 
interpreting His death in the fuller light of His | cation, (5) from stealing, (6) from murder, (7) from 
own teachings after His resurrection and with the flesh with the blood im it (Sank. 566). [The 


Spirit's help. We are justified in interpreting His 
own allusions to what was done by His death in 
view of both. Beneath the superiicial variations 
due to the aspects of truth treated and the special 
aim of each of the NT writers, there is an under- 


lying unity of thought as to what was effected by | 


the death of Christ, and how it had efficacy to this 
end. See also artt. ATONEMENT, DEATH OF 
CHRIST, RANSOM, RECONCILIATION, REDEMPTION, 
SacrRIFICceE, VICARIOUS SACRIFICE [the last two 
written from a different standpoint}. 

Lirzeature.—tIn addition to the works referred to above :— 
Bruce, St. Paufs Conception of Christianity, 164. ; Driver, 
art. ‘ Propitiation “ in Hastings’ DB; A. Schwoller, ‘Das Wesen 
der Suhne der altest. Opfertora® im SK, 1891; H. Schultz, 
AJTh, 1900, p. 236; Denney, The Death of Christ; Gess, ‘ Zur 
Lehre von Versdhnung’ in Jahrbiicher far Deutsche Theol, vols. 
im. iv.; Lomas, “Fernley Lect.” 1872; Du Bose, Soteriology of 
NT (1882), 107 ; Vincent Tymums, Chr. Idea of Atonement (1904), 
191; W. M. Ramsay im ExzpT x. (1899) 157; and also Literature 
under articles on ATovEweyr, Recowcratioy, Saceris, etc. 

C. GOODSPEED. 

PROSELYTE.—i. Derivation of the name.— 
©posyAuros (from rpocépyoua:) means lit. ‘one who 
has arrived at a place. hence ‘a stranger,” ‘a so- 
journer.” In the LXX it is frequently used as the 
equivalent of the Heb. = (see Eapos. Iv. x. [1894] 
p- 264). By NT times it had acquired the technical 
meaning of ‘one who was a convert to Judaism 
from heathendom,” without any indication of place 
of residence being involved. This special meaning 
had also been gradually acquired by 7s (see W. R. 
Smith, OT/JC? p. 342. n. ; also Ozford Heb. Lez. s.v. 
33), and also by the Aramaic xyrs (LXX -yexspas). 

2. Classes of proselytes.—In the time of Christ 
many foreigners had fully embraced Judaism, and 
were called ‘ proselytes”; there were also others, 
far more numerous, who had partially adopted 
Jewish doctrines and customs. The latter are in- 
dicated in the NT by ceSéuera: (Ac 13° 16% 17*7 
18") and doSosuera [riv Gedy] (1 133). These 
words indicate that they reverenced Israel's God 
and in part obeyed the Law, but had not fully 
entered into the fellowship of Israel. These divi- 
sions correspond to those of the Mishna, where 73 
is a fully admitted proselyte, and the term 27 = 
(lit. a resident alien) is applied to those who were 
more loosely attached to the Jewish worship. 
Later Rabbis expressed the same distinction by 
the phrases ‘ proselyte of Righteousness’ (pm7 7s), 
as contrasted with ‘ proselyte of the Gate’ (wea 7s). 

(a) Proselytes properly so called (NT xpoc#X\vuros ; 
Mishna =; Rabbinic name pra). These were 
heathen by birth, who had been admitted to full 
fellowship in Jewish worship. Three observances 
Were required for their admission: (1) Ciream- 
cision. (2) Baptism, which was analogous to the 
ceremonial purifications so frequently required of 
the Jews (Schiirer, H/JP 0. ii. 321; also Eders- 
heim, LT ii. 745). Some have maintained that the 
baptism of proselytes did not originate so early as 
the time of Christ, but the Mishna incidentally 
refers to it as if it had been long mm use. (3) The 
offering of a sacrifice, by which atonement was 
made for the sins of the proselyte. Those thus 
admitted undertook to observe the whole Law (ef. 
Gal 5), and they were granted privileges almost 


decision respecting the obligations incumbent upon 
Gentile converts (Ac 15%) shows some agreement 
with these precepts]. 

Since 277 “S means one permanently dwelling in the 
country of Israel, the Talmud involves that all who were 
allowed to dwell im Palestine were required to keep the pre- 
cepts of Noah; but this was never actually enforced—it was 
theoretical only. 

Persons who, without becoming full ‘ proselytes 
of Righteousness,’ inclined to a greater or less 
extent towards Jewish doctrines and practices are 
referred to m the NT, Mt 8*%, Lk 7, Ac 1 
13% 5- &. 2 16'* lj* Ww 187, 

3. Proselytizing in the time of Christ.—The 
religious restlessness of heathenism, which favoured 
the introduction of bai —— ped West, 
afforded an opportunity for Jewish p —_ s 
The moral Poitier an monotheism of Judaism 
commended it to those who, having lost faith in 
heathen deities, were seeking a more rational and 
ethical creed. The Greek-speaking Jews, who 
were to be found in all the great cities of the 
Roman Empire, carried the knowledge of the 
Mosaic Law into the midst of heathendom, and 
presented their faith in a form calculated to win 
the approval of their neighbours. This accom- 
modation to their surroundings in the way of 
representing their creed was partly unconscious, 
through their contact with Gentile thought, and 
partly an intentional emphasizing of the moral 
side of Judaism, while merely national and cere- 
monial features which might repel inquirers were 
minimized (Schiirer, 1. ii. 297). Hence, in spite of 
the scorn which Roman writers heaped upon the 
Jews (Tac. Hist. v.2-8; Juv. Sat. vi. and xiv.; Cie. 


pro Flacco, 28), numerous adherents were gained, 


who either fully or partially accepted Judaism (Jos. 
ce. Apion. ti. 40, Ant. XX. ii. 3). Many of these 
converts were women (Jos. BJ IL xx. 2; also Ac 
137 16* 17*). 

From these proselytes a very considerable revenue 
was received 2 the Temple authorities (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. vii. 2). This pecuniary advantage from the 


| spread of Judaism stimulated activity in prose- 


lytizing, such as that noticed by Christ in Mt 23°. 
Some Jews fraudulently enriched themselves from 
the gifts of proselytes (Jos. Ané. XVIIL iii. 5). 
Such unworthy motives for proselytizing were 
condemned by Jesus (Mt 23%). 

Illustrations of the fanatical zeal of the Jews in 
making proselytes are found in Jos. Life, 23, Ant. 
Kil. ix. 1, xi. 3, xv. 4, =x. 5. 1, BJ xvi 
XVIL x. 

The account of the Acts shows that ros 
often became converts to Christianity, and this was 
an important factor in the establishment of the 
Gentile Christian Church. The struggle between 
St. Paul and the Judaizers (Ae 15 and Ep. to 
Galatians) was an attempt on the part of Christian 
Pharisees to compel Gentile Christians to become 
* proselytes of Righteousness.” 

4. Moral quality of Jewish proselytes.—Prose- 
lytes who had accepted Judaism from pure motives 
must have been men of high character; neverthe- 


less proselytes are spoken of slightingly by the 
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Talmud. Thus we read (Bab. Middah, fol. 13. 2): 
‘Proselytes and sodomites hinder the coming of 
the Messiah.’ This is explained to mean that 
sroselytes often erred through ignorance of the 
aw. We ean readily imagine that insistence 
upon the minutiz of Pharisaic tradition (cf. Mt 
23%) would tend to produce a debased character 
such as is charged against some in Mt 23%. Eders- 
heim, however, suggests (LT ii. 412) that the 
word ‘proselyte’ in this passage may signify the 
winning of a convert to Pharisaism, rather than a 
convert from heathendom to Judaism. 

§. Christ’s relations with proselytes.—Although 
the number of proselytes in Palestine must have 
been very great, references to them in the Gospels 
ave few. We find: (1) The centurion (Mt 88, Lk 
71-1), who was an officer in the army of Herod 
Antipas. There is no reason to think of him as 
a ‘proselyte of Righteousness,’ for in that case 
(a) he need have had no hesitation in asking Jesus 
to go to his house, and (%) the words of Jesus 
(Mt 8") would not be so suitable. But from the 
fact that he had built a synagogue (Lk 7°), he was 
clearly one of the wider class of adherents to 
Judaism, called in later days ‘ proselytes of the 
Gate’ (see Edersheim, LT i. 546).—(2) The Greeks 
(Jn 12%). From the fact that these came to attend 
the Feast, they would appear to have been ‘ prose- 
lytes of Righteousness.’ (Geikie, however, Life of 
Christ, ii. 434, considers that they were ‘ proselytes 
of the Gate’).—(3) On Mt 231° see preveiing para- 
graphs on ‘Proselytizing’ and ‘ Moral quality.’— 
(4) Pilates wife (Mt 27%). Tradition (earliest 
recorded in the Gospel of Nicodemus, ch. 2) asserts 
that Pilate’s wife was a ‘ proselyte of the Gate.’ 
Origen says that she became a Christian. 


LITERATURE.—Selden, de Jure Nat. et Gent., Lib. ii. ; Buxtorf, 
Lex. Talmud. et Rabbin. s.v. 13; Schiirer, HJP m. ii. 291-327 ; 
Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, ii. 1-24; Hausrath, VT 
Times: Time of Apostles, i. 123; Allen in Expos. 4th ser. x. (1894) 
264; art. ‘ Proselyte’ in Hastings’ DB and in EBi. 

F, E. ROBINSON. 

PROTEVANGELIUM.—See art. FALL in vol. i. 
p. 571° f. 


PROVERB is the rendering of zapafod7 in Lk 4” 
(RV ‘ parable’) and of rapoiuia in Jn 16%: (RVm 
‘parable’). InJn 10° rapoiula is rendered ‘ parable’ 
(RVm ‘proverb’). Ordinarily mapafok7 means 
‘parable,’ mapouuta ‘proverb’; but the words are 
sometimes interchanged in Hellenistic Greek. 
Both represent the Heb. mdshdal, the primary 
meaning of which is ‘comparison.’ Such com- 
parison lies at the base of many proverbs as well 
as parables; in fact many proverbs are only con- 
densed parables; and a proverb usually sets up a 
single case as the type of a whole class. In the 
LXX mdshdl is nearly always rendered rapafod7, 
even when a proverb is clearly meant (1S 10” 
248 (i) K-42) Eizk 127-25 1828: in some of 
these places Aq. or Symm. substitutes mapouula). 
mopouula is found in the canonical OT only in Pr 1? 
25) (AN?; BR? have zacdeiar) ; it occurs 5 times in 
Sirach, wapaBor7 10 times; at 39° and 47” they 
stand together. Thus Lk., like the LXX, uses 
mapaBorn for ‘proverb’ as well as ‘ parable’; while 
Jn., on the contrary, uses rapovula in the sense of 
‘figurative language, allegory’ (10%), or ‘dark 
saying’ (167%) rather than ‘proverb’; perhaps 
‘figure’ best represents his use of the word. On 
our Lord’s use of proverbs see following article. 


LITERATURE. — Cremer, Lexicon, 8.0. xxpaor%; Trench, 
Parables, ch. 1; art. ‘Proverb’ in Hastings’ DB (by Konig) 
and Encyc. Bibl. (by Paterson); Koénigsmann in Hase and 
Iken, Thes. Nov. ii. 501; Driver, LOT’ p. 349. 

, HAROLD SMITH. 

PROVERBS (Jxsus’ USE OF).—It is a saying of 
the Rabbis that ‘the Law spoke in the tongue of 
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the children of men.’ And so did our Blessed Lord. 
He did not use the jargon of the schools, but ex- 
pressed His heavenly teaching, albeit profounder 
than either Jewish theology or Greek philosophy, 
in language which the simplest could understand. 
The Oriental mind delights in proverbs, and Jesus, 
in His gracious desire to reach the hearts of His 
hearers, did not disdain to weave into His discourse 
the homely and often humorous sayings which were 
current in His day. 

1. ‘It is yet four months, and the harvest cometh’ 
(Jn 4%). It is usual to find here a note of chrono- 
logy (cf. Meyer). The harvest began in April, 
early enough sometimes for the unleavened bread 
of the Passover to be baked with new flour (Orig. 
in Joan. xiii. § 39); and since, it is argued, the 
harvest was four months distant, it was in Decem- 
ber that Jesus visited Sychar in the course of His 
journey from Jerusalem to Galilee. There are, 
however, insuperable objections to this view. 

(1) December is the rainy season, and with every wayside 
brook running full, Jesus would not have needed to crave a 
drink from the woman’s pitcher to slake His thirst (cf. Ps 1107). 
(2) It is incredible that, when after the Passover He retired 
with His disciples from Jerusalem ‘into the land of Judwa’ (Jn 
322), in order doubtless to collect His thoughts and brace Him- 
self for the commencement of His ministry, He should have 
protracted that season of repose for eight months. (3) More- 
over, as Origen remarks, the Evangelist’s explanation of the 
enthusiasm wherewith the Galileans received Him on His 
arrival (Jn 445), implies that His miracles in the capital during 
the Passover season were fresh in their memories. 

In truth there is here no chronological datum. 
The logion is a husbandman’s proverb, like the 
other which follows immediately (v.*7). The seed 
was sown towards the end of December, and four 
months elapsed ere it was ripe (see Wetstein) ; and 
the proverb conveyed the practical lesson that 
results mature slowly (cf. Ja 5’). Jesus was pre- 
pared to sow the good seed of the Kingdom and 
have long patience until it should ripen, and it 
filled His heart with surprise and gladness when 
He beheld His seed ripening in an hour. He spied 
the woman returning in haste from the town ac- 
companied by an eager throng (Jn 47%), and He 
broke out, ‘Ye have a saying (Aéyere, cf. Adyos in 
v.*7), It is yet four months, and the harvest cometh. 
Lo, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and behold 
the fields, that they are white for harvest !’ 

2.‘ A prophet hath no honour in his own country, 
and among his own kinsfolk, and in his own house.’ 
Jesus is reported to have quoted this proverb on 
two occasions (Jn 4%, Mt 13°7=Mk 64=Lk 4”), and 
it was constantly exemplified in His experience. 
He was rejected by His townsfolk of Nazareth ; 
He was pronounced mad by His kinsfolk; His 
brethren did not believe in Him. 

Origen (in Joan. xiii. § 54) thinks that the proverb originated 
in the dishonour which the prophets of Israel had always suf- 
fered ati the hands of their contemporaries (cf. He 1196-48); but 
in truth it was not peculiarly Jewish. ‘Few of the most 
sagacious and wise,’ says Plutarch (de Hwil. § 13), ‘would you 
find cherished in their own countries.’ Be es enim domi 
est,’ says Seneca (de Benef. iii. 3), ‘vile est.’ ‘Sordebat [Pro- 
togenes] suis,’ says Pliny (HN xxxv. § 36), ‘ut plerumque 
domestica.’ Pericles would never dine abroad, lest he should be 
cheapened in the estimation of the company by the familiarity 
of social intercourse (Plut. Pericl. § 7; cf. de Imit. Chr. i. 10, 
§ 1: ‘Vellem me pluries tacuisse et inter homines non fuisse’). 
Cf. the ancient proverb still in vogue : ‘ Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt’ (Chrys. in Joan. xxxiv.: 4 yap cuvieim eizuragpovy ros 
wostiv eiwbev; Bernard. Flores: ‘Vulgare proverbium est, quod 
nimia familiaritas parit contemptum’); and the saying of the 
witty Frenchman that ‘no man is a hero to his valet de chambre.” 

3. In the course of His dispute with the people of 
Nazareth, Jesus quoted another proverb, ‘Physician, 
heal thyself’ (Lk 4%), The Talmud has: ‘ Medice, 
sana claudicationem tuam’ (cf. Eurip. fragm. : 
ddrwv larpds aires Xxeot Bptwy (ed. Witzschel, iv. p. 
302); Cic. Hp. iv. 5: ‘Malos medicos qui in alienis 
morbis profitentur se tenere medicine scientiam, 
ipsi se curare non possunt’ (see Wetstein)). 

4, There is no saying of Jesus more astonishing 
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than His answer to the disciple who sought permis- 
sion to go and bury his father ere casting in his lot 
with Him: ‘Leave the dead to bury their own dead’ 
(Mt 81:22 = Lk 959 6), Jt seems as though He were 
speaking here after the manner of the Rabbis, who 
forbade that even the burial of the dead should be 
allowed to interrupt the study of the Law (Wet- 
stein on Mt 8”), and required that a disciple should 
put his teacher’s claims before those of his father ; 
‘ for his father indeed brought him into this world ; 
but his teacher, who has taught him wisdom, has 
introduced him into the world to come’ (Taylor, 
Say. of Fath. iv. 17, n. 21; Schiirer, HJP 1. i. p. 
317). Is it credible that Jesus should have rivalled 
the Rabbis in heartless arrogance? The ditfculty 
disappears when it is understood that the disciple’s 
request was merely a pretext for delay. He was 
quoting a flippant phrase which is current in the 
East to this day. 

A missionary in Syria ‘once counselled a youth to complete his 
education by travelling in Europe. ‘I must first bury my 
father,’ was the answer. The old gentleman was neither dead 
nor dying ; he was in good health, and the youth meant merely 
that his home had the first claim upon him (Wendt, Teach. of 
Jesus, ii. 70, n. 1). 

5. Jesus was quoting another proverb when, in 
answer to the man who volunteered to follow Him 
but craved leave first to bid his household farewell, 
He said: ‘No one, having put his hand to the 
plough and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God’ (Lk 9). The OT story of Elisha’s call from 
the plough (1 K 191%?!) seems to have leapt into 
His mind and suggested His reply, which is an 
adaptation of a common saying: ‘A ploughman 
must bend to his work, or he will draw a crooked 
furrow’ (Plin. HN xviii. § 49: ‘Arator nisi in- 
curvus prevaricatur’; ef. Vere. Eel. iii. 42: ‘cur- 
vus arator’). ‘Conveniet,’ says Erasmus, ‘in 
negocium quod absque magnis sudoribus peragi 
non potest.’ 

6. The Sermon on the Mount abounds in pro- 
verbial phrases. ‘A single iota or a single tip’ 
(Mt 518) is like our phrase, ‘The dot of an 7 or the 
stroke of a ¢.’ It is frequent in the Talmud (cf. 
Lightfoot and Wetstein). ‘Sound not a trumpet 
before thee’ (6?) is a proverbial metaphor, though 
Calvin takes it literally, supposing that the 
Pharisees, those ‘ play-actors’ (szoxpcral) in religion, 
actually blew a trumpet to summon the beggars 
(ef. the Greek proverb atrds éavrov atde?, ‘ play one’s 
own pipe,’ like our ‘blow one’s own trumpet”; 
‘Achill. Tat. vili. 10: atiry 5¢ ody brd cddmeyye pdvor 
GANG Kal KHPUKL MLorxeveTat). 

‘I have observed,’ says old Thomas Fuller, ‘some at the 
church door cast in sixpence with such ostentation that it re- 
bounded from the bottom and rang against both sides of the 
bason (so that the same piece of silver was the alms and the 
giver’s trumpet), whilst others have dropped down silent five 
shillings without any noise.’ 

‘With what measure ye measure, it shall be mea- 
sured to you again’ (77) is very common in the 
Talmud (see Wetstein; Dalman, Words of Jesus, 
p. 225).—‘ Why seest thou the chip that is in thy 
brother's eye, but the log that is in thine own con- 
siderest not? Or how wilt thow say to thy brother, 
Let me cast out the chip out of thine eye, and, be- 
hold, the log is in thine own eye?’ (7% 4). This 
proverb is characteristically Oriental in its gro- 
tesque exaggeration, and there is no need to explain 
it away by supposing that ‘eye’ represents py ‘a 
well’: a chip in your neighbour’s well, a log in 
your own (see Bruce in EGT). It is a carpenter’s 
proverb, and has a special fitness on the lips of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. 


It is found in the Talmud (see Lightfoot). Cf. Baba Bathra, 
15. 2: ‘Cum diceret quis alicui: ‘‘ Ejice festucam ex oculo 
tuo,” respondit ille: ‘‘ Kjice et tu trabem ex oculo tuo.”’ The 
proverb is Jewish, but the fault which it satirizes is universal. 
‘Many,’ says St. Chrysostom, ‘now do this. If they see a monk 
wearing a superfluous garment, they cast up to him the Lord's 
law, though themselves practising boundless extortion and 
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covetousness every day. If they see him enjoying a somewhat 
plenteous meal, they fall to bitter accusing, though themselves 
indulging daily in drunkenness and excess.’ 


‘Give not what is holy to the dogs, neither cast 
your pearls before the swine’ (7°). Cf. 2 P 2” (Pr 
261), Pr 11°, and see Wetstein. ‘What man is 
there of you who, if his son shall ask of him a loaf, 
will give him a serpent; or if he shall ask an egg, 
will give him a scorpion ?’ (7°), There was a Greek 
proverb, ‘ For a perch a scorpion’ (av7l mépxns oKkop- 
mlov); ‘ubt quis optima captans pessima capit’ 
(Erasm. Adag.). ‘For a fish,’ Wetstein explains, 
‘a fisherman sometimes catches a water-snake.— 
‘Build on the sand’ (els Wapmov olkodopets ; ef. els 
Yaupmov omelpas; see Erasm. Adag. under ‘ Inanis 
Opera’) was a proverb signifying vain and unen- 
during labour, and it seems as though Jesus had it 
in His mind in His similitude of the Two Builders 
(Mt 774-27 — Lk 647-49), 

7. ‘If a kingdom be divided against itself, that 
kingdom is unable to stand; and if a house be 
divided against itself, that house shall be unable to 
stand’ (Mk 3%-=Mt 12%), A maxim of state- 
craft. Cf. Soph. Ant. 672-674: 


: F Sues . 
dvapxlas dé wetfov ovK ori Kakdv. 

ef t i usr os Z 
atrn modes dAAvoW, HO avacTarous 
oixous TlOnow. 


Xen. Mem. iv. 4. § 16: dvev 6é duovoias ovr’ av més 
ed moXtTevOeln ove oikos KaN@s olkyOeln. 

8. ‘Prudent as the serpents and sinyple as the 
doves’ (Mt 10%). The serpent was a symbol of 
sharp-sightedness, and the dove, like the sheep, 
of simplicity and gentleness. Erasmus (Adagia) 
quotes the proverbs d¢ews duua and mpadrepos mepic- 
tepas (ef. Rabbinical comment on Ca 2 ‘ Deus dixit 
Israelitis: ‘‘ Erga me sunt integri sicut columbe, 
sed erga gentes astuti sunt sicut serpentes”’; see 
Wetstein). 

9. ‘He that hath found his life shall lose it, and 
he that hath lost his life for my sake shall find it’ 
(Mt 10%). ‘Proverbium est militare’ (Wetstein). 
Jesus here addresses the Twelve like a general 
exkorting his troops on the eve of battle. 

Cf. Xenophon to the Ten Thousand : ‘I have observed that as 
many as yearn to live by every means in warfare, these, for the 
most part, die evilly and shamefully; but as many as have 
recognized that death is common to all and necessary for men, 
and strive to die nobly, these I see rather arriving at old age, and, 
while they live, passing their days more blessedly’ (Anab. 11. i. 
43). Epict. iv. 1. § 165 (of Socrates): rovrov oz too cairns 
aioxpas, drAw arolvirxay ower, Ov Gevywv- JUV. Vili. 83. 84: 

‘Summum crede nefas animam preferre pudori 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.’ 

10. ‘If a blind man guide a blind, both shall fall 
into a ditch’ (Mt 15"; cf. 23%). Cf. Hor. Epp. i. 
17. 3-4: ‘Ut si ceecus iter monstrare velit.’ Wet- 
stein quotes Sext. Empir. Hyp. Pyrrh. ili. 29: ovdé 
Tupnoy odnyety Stivarat Tuprés. 

41. One misses the spirit of the conversation be- 
tween Jesus and the Syrophenician woman (Mt 
1571-283— Mk 74-89) unless one observes that it is a 
bandying of proverbs. The scene was evidently the 
lodging of Jesus and the Twelve. The woman had 
followed them indoors [in Mk 7° Tischendorf, after 
NLD, reads eiceNofca], and she pressed her suit as 
they reclined at table. Perhaps a dog was in the 
apartment begging scraps. ‘J¢ is not right,’ says 
Jesus, quoting an apt proverb, ‘to take the chil- 
dren’s bread and cast it to the whelps.’ Cf. the 
Greek adage: ‘You feed dogs, and do not feed 
yourself’ (aidrdv ot} rpépwy xvas rpépers), which 
Erasmus (Adag. under ‘Absurda’) thus explains : 

‘It was said of one who, while too poor to procure the 
necessaries of life, endeavoured to maintain an establishment of 
horses or servants. It will be appropriately employed against 
those who, by reason of the narrowness of their means, have 
scarce enough to maintain life, yet ambitiously endeavour to 


emulate the powerful and wealthy in fineness of dress and 
general ostentation. In short, it will be suitable to all who 
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regard the things which belong to pleasure or magnificence, 
neglecting the things which are more necessary.’ 
There was another proverb: ‘Never be kind to 
a neighbour’s dog’ (ujror’ eb epdew yetrovos Ktva), 
otherwise put: ‘One who feeds a strange dog gets 
nothing but the rope to keep’ (ds kiva rpéper Eévov, 
TrovTw .ovov Alvos wéver). 

‘The proverb warns you against uselessly wasting kindness in 
a quarter whence no profit will accrue to you in return. 
neighbour’s dog, after being well fed, goes back to his former 
master’ (tb. under ‘ Ingratitudo’). 
It was some such proverb that shaped our Lord’s 
speech to the woman. He was not speaking 
after the heartless and insolent manner of the 
Rabbis, whe branded the Gentiles as ‘dogs’ (ef. 
Megill. Ex. 12.6: ‘*‘ An holy convocation to you”: 
to you, not to dogs; to you, not to strangers.’ 
Pirk, Eliez. 29: ‘He who eats with an idolater 
is like one that eats with a dog: for, as a dog 
is uncireumcised, so also is an idolater’). And 
the woman replied in like terms: ‘Yea, Lord, for 
even the whelps eat of the crumbs that fall from 
the table of their masters.’ Here also, it would 
appear, there is a proverb. Damis of Nineveh, 
the Boswell of Apollonius of Tyana, was once 
sneered at for the diligence wherewith he recorded 
his master’s sayings and doings, taking note of 
every trifle. ‘If,’ he replied, ‘there be feasts of 
gods and gods eat, certainly they have also attend- 
ants who see to it that even the scraps of ambrosia 
are not lost’ (Philostr. Apol/. i. 19). It may be 
added that there is an Arabic proverb: ‘It is better 
to feed a dog than a man,’ the reason alleged being 
that the dog will not forget the kindness, but the 
man ae! (PEFQSt, July 1904, p. 271). 

12. ‘The gates of Hades’ (Mt 16%). Cf. Is 38”, 
Job 381", Ps 933 10718; Hom. J7. ix. 312-313: 


Ex Opds yap mor Kewos buds Atdao riAnow, 
bs x’ Erepov pev KevOn evi ppecty Addo Oe etry. 


18. ‘Jt is better if a heavy millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were flung into the sea’ (Mt 
Ugo Mikey)... Ci. Kidd. 29. 2: * Dieit 
Samuel, Traditio est ut ducat quis uxorem et postea 
applicet se ad discendam Legem. At R. Jochanan 
dicit: Non mola collo ejus appensé addicet se ad 
studium Legis.’ The proverb was derived from 
the punishment of drowning. At Athens criminals 
were flung, with stones about their necks, into the 
Barathrum, a dark, well-like ehasm (Aristoph. 
Equit. 1359-60; Schol. on Plut. 431). In B.c. 38 
the Galilzeans rose against Herod, and drowned his 
adherents in the Lake (Jos. Ant. XIv. xv. 10). 

14. The narrow gate and the two ways (Mt 7! 4 
=Lk 13%). There is here an allusion to a favourite 
image of the ancient moralists which had passed 
into a proverb. ‘ Vice,’ says Hesiod (B.C. 850-800), 
‘even in troops may be chosen easily ; smooth is 
the way, and it lieth very nigh. But in front of 
Virtue the immortal gods have put sweat. Long 
and steep is the way to her, and rough at first ; 
but when one cometh to the summit, then it is 
easy, hard as it was’ (Works and Days, 287-292). 
Pythagoras of Samos (B.C. 570-504) adopted the 
image and elaborated it. He employed as a 
symbol of the two ways the letter y, the archaic 
form of Y, hence called ‘the Samian letter’ (Pers. 
ili. 56-57, v. 34-35). The cent stem represented 
the innocent period of childhood, and the divergent 
branches the after-course of youth and man- 
hood, pursuing the straight path of virtue or the 
crooked track of vice. The image is found also 
in the Tablet of Kebes, an allegory in the style 
of a Platonic dialogue, a sort of Greek Pilgrim’s 
Progress, purporting to be a description of a 
tablet which hung in the temple of Kronos, and 
emblematically depicted the course of human 
life. 
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‘«“What is the way that leads to the true Instruction?” said I. 
“You see above,” said he, ‘‘ yonder place where no one dwells. 
but it seems to be desert?” ‘‘I do.” ‘‘And a little door, and a 
way before the door, which is not much thronged, but very few 
go there; so impassable does the way seem, so rough and 
rocky?” ‘* Yes, indeed,” said I. ‘‘ And there seems to be a lofty 
mound and a very steep ascent with deep precipices on this side 
and on that?” ‘I see it.” ‘ This, then, is the way,” said he, 
“that leads to the true Instruction”’ (Zab. § 15), 


15. ‘A grain of mustard-seed’ (Mt 17°, Lk 176)— 
a proverbial instance of extreme littleness (cf. Mt 
133). 2—Mk 4°!-8—Lk 131%). Uprooting trees (cf. 
Mt 212=Mk 11%) or mountains,—an expression 
used of wonderful feats (cf. 1 Co 132). Some of the 
greater Rabbis were called ‘ uprooters of mountains’ 
(see Lightfoot and Wetstein). 

16. ‘ Easier for-a camel to pass through the needle’s 
eye’ (Mt 19¥=Mk 10%=Lk 18%)—a proverb de- 
noting an impossibility. The Talmud has ‘an 
elephant passing through the needle’s eye’ (see 
Lightfoot). The absurd exaggeration is character- 
istically Oriental, and should not be toned down 
either by substituting kdutros, ‘cable,’ for kdéunros, 
‘camel,’ or by supposing ‘needle’s eye’ to mean 
postern-gate ; cf. Shak. K. Rich. I. Vv. v.: 

‘It is as hard to come as for a camel 

To thread the postern of a needle’s eye.’ 
The proverb is found in Koran, ch. vii.: ‘ Verily 
they who shall charge our signs with falsehood 
and shall proudly reject them, the gates of Heaven 
shall not be opened unto them, neither shall they 
enter into Paradise, until a camel pass through the 
eye of a needle.’ Did Mohammed quote from the 
Gospels, or was the proverb current throughout 
the East in his day ? 

17. ‘ Straining out the gnat and gulping down the 
camel’ (Mt 23%). Cf. Jerus. Shabb. 107. 3: ‘One 
who kills a flea on the Sabbath is as guilty as one 
who should kill a camel on the Sabbath.’ Erasmus 
(Adag. under ‘ Absurda’) quotes a Latin adage: 
‘Transmisso camelo, culex in cribro deprehensus 
heesit,’ and refers to the bantering remark of 
Anacharsis the Scythian when he found Solon 
busy drawing up his laws. ‘They are exactly like 
spiders’ webs: they will hold back the weak and 
insignificant and be broken through by the power- 
ful and rich’ (Plut. Sol. 5. 2). The proverb satirizes 
those who atone for laxity in important matters by 
scrupulosity in matters of no moment. 

18. ‘ To every one that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundantly ; and from him that 
hath not, even what he hath shall be taken away 
from him’ (Mt 25”), Cf. R. Hillel: ‘He who 
increases not, decreases,’ which means that one who 
does not improve his knowledge, loses it (Taylor, 
Sayings of the Fathers, i. 14). Jesus employs the 
ayn in this sense in Mt 13”, Mk 4%=Lk 838. 

t raises an interesting question that several of 
these proverbs not only have heathen parallels but 
are heathen proverbs. How comes it that Greek 
and Latin sayings were current among the Jews? 
The Jewish attitude toward pagan culture was ene 
of bitter hostility. It is true that the liberal 
school of R. Hillel had a more tolerant spirit. Its 
most distinguished adherent was R. Gamaliel, who 
advocated the study of the hokhmath Javanith. 
The prevailing sentiment, however, was that of 
the school of Shammai, which pronounced a 
common malediction on one who reared swine and 
one who taught his son Greek (Otho, Hist. Doct. 
Mishn. pp. 68-70). 

The general sentiment is well illustrated by Origen’s sneer at 
Celsus’ imaginary Jew who quoted Euripides, that Jews were 
not wont to be so well versed in Greek literature (c. Cels. ii. 34). 
A Jew with Greek quotations at-his finger ends was an absurd 
fiction. And it is certain that Jesus had no acquaintance with 
Greek literature. Celsus charged Him with borrowing from 
Plato His saying about the difficulty of a rich man entering 
into the kingdom of heaven, and spoiling it in the process (ib. 
vi. 16. The Platonic passage is Legg. v. 743: d&yxbov 58 ovra 
Biagepovtas zoel rArAovcioy tivas dsaGepovtws &duvarov); and Origen’s 
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reply is most just : ‘Who that is even moderately able to handle 
the subject would not laugh at Celsus, whether a believer in 
Jesus or one of the rest of mankind, hearing that Jesus, who 
had been born and bred among Jews, and was supposed to be 
the son of Joseph the carpenter, and had studied no literature, 
neither Greek nor even Hebrew, according to the testimony oi 
the veracious scriptures that tell his story, read Plato?’ 


Nevertheless, despite their exclusiveness, it was 
impossible for the Jews to escape the leaven of 
external influences. (1) They carried on a very 
considerable commerce. They had several indus- 
tries of world-wide fame. The Lake of Galilee 
abounded in fish, which were pickled and exported 
far and wide. Galilee was celebrated for its linen 
manufacture, and the flocks which pastured on the 
wilderness of Judzea furnished material for a thriv- 
ing trade in woollen goods. Jerusalem had a sheep- 
market and a wool-market. There was also an 
extensive import traffic. Trade involves an inter- 
change of ideas. The merchants imported words 
as well as wares, and one meets many an alien 
vocable, uncouthly transliterated, on the pages of 
the Talmud. What wonder if the Jews caught 
up also some of the foreign merchantmen’s pro- 
verbs? 

(2) The traders were not the only strangers who 
visited the Holy Land. There were Roman soldiers 
and Herod’s mercenaries, the latter including 
Thracians, Germans, and Galatians (Jos. Ant. 
XVII. viii, 3). King Herod the Great had built 
a magnificent theatre at Jerusalem and an equally 
magnificent amphitheatre, and had instituted ath- 
letic contests every four years after the pattern 
of the Greek games. From every land (d7d rdons 
viis) came competitors and spectators (ib. XV. viii. 
1). Still more numerous, however, was the con- 
course of worshippers who frequented the Holy 
City at the festal seasons. They came from all 
quarters (Ac 2°), They were, indeed, devout 
and patriotic Jews, but they had settled in foreign 
countries, and had acquired the languages and 
manners of the strangers among whom they dwelt 
and traded. Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
they would introduce into the Holy Land many a 
pithy saying which they had learned in the coun- 
tries of their adoption ? DAVID SMITH. 


PROVIDENCE. — The word ‘providence’ (Gr. 
mpdévo.a) is found only once in EV of the NT, viz. 
in Ac 24, where it is applied to Felix by Tertullus. 
‘Providence’ (Lat. providentia, fr. pro and videre) 
literally means ‘foresight,’ but in its recognized 
use a much nearer equivalent is ‘forethought’ 


(rpévoa). But providence is more even than fore- 
thought. It implies not only thought about the 


future, but practical arrangements for the purpose 
of securing premeditated ends (cf. Ro 134 ‘Make 
not provision [mpévocay—the only other occasion of 
the use of the word in the Gr. NT] for the flesh, 
to fulfil the lusts thereof’). And in the specific 
and most familiar sense of the word, as applied 
to the providence of God, it carries with it, as 
follows of necessity in the case of the Divine Being, 
the actual realization of the ends which God has 
determined. Though the word nowhere occurs in 
the Gospels, the subject is one that meets us con- 
stantly. And while it is the providence of God 
that is especially brought before us, there are not 
wanting suggestive references to providence on the 
part of man. 

4. The Divine providence. (1) In the OT the 
fact of God’s providence—in nature, in history, and 
in the individual life—is everywhere prominent ; 
and the problems presented by the doctrine of 
providence appear and reappear in the Prophets, 
and receive a special treatment in the book of 
Job and in certain of the Psalms (e.g. 37. 73). In 
the Book of Wisdom the very word ‘providence’ 
(rpévoa) twice occurs. In 14° it is applied to God 


een 
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as governing the waves of the sea; and in 17? 
the heathen oppressors of Israel are described as 
‘fugitives from the eternal providence.’ From 
Josephus we learn that Rabbinical Judaism was 
much occupied with the mysteries of Divine pro- 
vidence in its relation to human freedom; and 
that, as against the Sadducees who held an ex- 
aggerated view of liberty, and the Essenes who 
maintained a doctrine of absolute fate, the Phari- 
sees kept to the middle path represented by the 
OT teaching, affirming the freedom and responsi- 
bility of man on the one hand, and the Divine 
providence and omnipotence on the other (And¢. 
XIII. v. 9, XVIII. i. 3, BU Il. viii. 14), 

(2) In the Gospels, as in the NT generally, there 
is everywhere assumed the faith in the Divine 
providence which characterizes the OT writings, and 
is continued in orthodox post-canonical Judaism. 
The confidence of the Evangelists in the fulfilment 
of Messianic prophecy in the Person of Jesus is a 
testimony to their belief in the far-sighted opera- 
tion of the Divine counsels (Mt 1? 2°. 15 23 38, and 
passim). Their statements as to the incarnation 
of the Son of God furnish a supreme proof of a 
Providence that overrules the laws of nature by 
an indwelling governance, and moves down thie 
long paths of history to the accomplishment of its 
own ends (Mt 138%, Lk 1+, Jn 12-4; ef. Gal 44). 

(3) A doctrine of providence underlies the whole 
life and teaching of Jesus Christ. As against a 
Deistic view which makes God sit aloof from the 
world He has created, and a Pantheistic view which 
identifies Him with Nature and its laws, Jesus 
always takes for granted the fact of God’s free and 
personal providence. It is in this confidence that 
He turns to His Father for power to work His 
miracles—miracles which in turn become signs that 
His trust in God’s providence was not misplaced. 
It is in the same confidence that He goes to God 
in prayer (Mt 11% 26%", Mk 135 6%, Lk 3?! 11} 22%, 
Jn 114* 1416 17), and teaches His disciples to do 
likewise (Mt 6% 9 77% 9%5 etc.). Such petitions as 
‘Give us this day our daily bread’ (6"), and ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation’ (v.'%), would be mere hypoc- 
risies apart from an assured trust in the loving 
‘providence of our Father in heaven. 

(4) Not only is a doctrine of providence a con- 
stant implication of our Lord’s life and ministry, 
it forms an express part of His teaching. Jesus 
told His disciples that God rules in nature, making 
the sun to shine and the rain to fall (5%), feeding 
the birds of the air (675), and clothing the lilies of 
the field (v.75). He taught them that God also 
rules in human lives, bestowing His blessings on 
the evil and the good (5%), supplying the bodil 
wants of those upon whom He has conferred the gift 
of rational life (675), devoting a peculiar care to such 
as seek His Kingdom and His righteousness (v.*), 
As against the pagan notion of chance (wh. see), 
and the analogous idea that at most the Almighty 
cares only for great things and does not concern 
Himself with the small (cf. ‘Magna dii curant, 
parva negligunt,’ Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 66), He 
affirmed that there is ‘a special providence in the 
fall of a sparrow’ (10%, cf. Hamlet, Ac. Vv. Se. ii.), 
and that even the very hairs of our head are all 
numbered (v.*). As against a doctrine of pro- 
vidence which would turn it into a blind fate, and 
make the strivings of the human will as meaning- 
less as the motions of a puppet, we have to set 
His constant emphasis on the momentousness of 
choice and effort and decision (71°: 2! 13% 1674% 183, 
etc.). As against a narrow philosophy of pro- 
vidence, according to which good men are openly 
rewarded in this life and wicked men openly pun- 
ished, He taught that God governs the world by 


general laws (5*), that persecution is often the 
eaithiy vortion of the righteous (vy.!"+), that dis- 
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asters falling on the individual are not to be taken 
as Divine retributions upon special guiltiness (Lk 
13), and that our views of Divine providence 
must be extended so as to include a coming day 
of judgment for nations as well as individuals (Mt 
25°"). Thus in His teaching He anticipated most 
of those questions which have been so much dis- 
cussed by theologians in connexion with this whole 
subject — questions as to the relation of God’s 

overnment to secondary causes, of providence to 
ree will, and as to distinctions between a provid- 
ence that is special and one that is merely general. 

(5) But besides the underlying implications of 
His teaching and its broad lines of treatment, our 
Lord brings forward in one well-known passage 
some special views and arguments bearing on faith 
in the providence of God as a means of deliverance 
from anxious care (Mt 6%-4=Lk 12754), (a) The 
first thing that strikes us here is the emphasis He 
lays on the Divine Fatherhood (Mt 6 *). The 
revelation of God as our Father in heaven is the 
central fact of Christ’s teaching, and it illuminates 
His doctrine of providence just as it illuminates 
His whole message. This is the point at which His 
doctrine of providence rises above the highest and 
best teaching of the OT upon the subject. God’s 
providence is a more individual and a more loving 
care than the saints of old had ever dreamed of, 
and this it is precisely because He is our Father. 
Once we have realized the fundamental truth about 
our relation to Him, we find it not merely possible 
to believe in His loving guardianship of our lives, 
but impossible to conceive of anything else (cf. 7! 
=Lk11**). (6) Taking for granted that His hearers 
believe in God as their Creator, Jesus argues from 
creation to providence as from the greater to the 
less. The life is more than meat, and the body 
than raiment. He, therefore, who breathed into 
the body the breath of life will assuredly sustain 
the life He has inspired, and clothe the body He 
has framed (Mt 6”). (c) Next He argues, we might 
say, from the less to the greater. If God feeds 
the birds of the air, shall He not much more feed 
His spiritual offspring? If He clothes the flowers 
of the field in their radiant beauty, how can He 
fail to clothe His own sons and daughters? (vv.”* 
*8-30), (d) Again, He argues generally that the 
fact of our Father’s knowledge of our needs carries 
with it the certainty that all our needs shall 
be supplied—an argument based directly on the 
thought of Fatherhood, and the love that Father- 
hood implies (vv.*! 8). 

2. Human providence.—Christ’s special teaching 
on the providence of God in the passage just con- 
sidered has sometimes been misinterpreted into a 
pronouncement against any providence on the part 
of man. The language of ie AV no doubt lends 


itself to this; for in modern English ‘Take no 
thought’ is a very misleading rendering of pw} pepyp- 


vare (vy. 51.34, ef, 27-28), Tt was not forethought, 
however, but anxiety (see RV) that Jesus warned 
His disciples against, when He turned their minds 
to the great truth of the heavenly Father’s pro- 
vidence (see art. CARE). That He believed in the 
value and the need of prevision and forethought 
we may learn from His own example. The long 
years of silence at Nazareth were evidently spent 
in a deliberate preparation of Himself for the high 
tasks that lay before Him. And when His public 
ministry began, so far from being careless of the 
morrow, He shaped all His days according to a 
gag lan (cf. Mt 34%, Mk 1f, Lk 125, 

n 9 174). In His teaching He lays frequent 
stress on the value of prudent forethought (see 
art. PRUDENCE), both in worldly matters and in 
the affairs of the Kingdom of heaven—witness the 
aioe of the Unjust Steward (Lk 16"), of the 

ounds (19%), and the Talents (Mt 254+), of the 
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Wise and the Foolish Virgins (v.1*). His appeal, 
therefore, to the birds of the air and the lilies of 
the field was not meant to encourage a belief that 
God would work for the idle and provide for the 
improvident. The argument rather is, If God pro- 
vides for His unconscious creatures who cannot 
exercise forethought, much more will He provide 
for His conscious children who can and do. If He 
feeds the birds that neither sow nor reap, much 
more will He prosper you in your sowing and reap- 
ing; if He clothes the lilies that toil not neither 
do they spin, be sure He will see to it that men 
and women, on whom He has laid toiling and 
spinning as a necessity, do not lack the raiment 
they require. Work you must; it is the law of 
your lives as God’s rational creatures; but learn 
from the birds and the lilies not to be anxious in 
the midst of your toil. Sow your seed, trusting 
in God to send the harvest. Fulfil your appointed 
tasks, but leave the results with confidence in your 
Father’s hands. Jesus, then, does not commend 
improvidence. On the other hand, He does con- 
demn a providence that contines itself altogether 
to the provision of earthly things, or even gives 
these the chief place in the heart. He condemns 
the providence of the Rich Fool (Lk 12!*1), and 
urges His disciples to lay up their treasure in the 
heavens (vv.7*"*), ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness’ (Mt 6*) is the counsel 
with which He concludes His special teaching on 
the relation of His disciples to the providence of 
the heavenly Father. 

Christ’s doctrines of Divine and human provid- 
ence are thus complementary to each other. The 
thought of God’s foreseeing care does not do away 
with human freedom and responsibility. On the 
contrary, it accentuates these by assuring us that 
we are not the creatures of fate, but the free chil- 
dren of God, and that we live our lives and fulfil 
our tasks under His watchful and loving eyes. The 
realization of the need of forethought and prepara- 
tion on our part for the duties and events of life 
does not render us independent of the Almighty 
care. On the contrary, man’s providence rests 
altogether upon the providence of God, and apart 
from it is utterly vain. And so to win Christ’s 
approval human providence must be the providence 
of religious faith, and must be directed above all 
to the securing of higher than earthly blessings. 
It is only when we seek /irst the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness that we have the promise 
that ‘all these things’— food and raiment and 
whatsoever else we require for the bodily life— 
shall be added unto us. 
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PRUDENCE. — This term has a wider and a 
narrower reference. It may denote practical saga- 
city, the right choice of means to ends, clear-sighted 
forecasting of consequences and the shaping of 
conduct in accordance therewith. This would bring 
under review the whole of Jesus’ conduct, and His 
methods of teaching, with their adaptation to the 
ends of His mission. In its more common use, 
prudence refers to the more self-regarding acts. It 
is the narrower reference that we consider. 

1. Jesus’ conduct. —In the earlier part of His 
ministry Jesus withdrew from the approach of 
danger. When He came from the temptation in 
the wilderness to take up His mission, hearing that 
Herod had put John in prison, He departed from 
Jordan to Galilee (Mt 4”). Galilee was within the 
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dominion of Herod Antipas, but it was remote, 
away from the palace where John was imprisoned, 
away also from the place where John had baptized, 
and whither the crowds had come. In Galilee He 
would be more withdrawn from Herod’s observa- 
tion. Later on, when opposition was growing, and 
the Pharisees and Herodians were taking counsel 
together against Him, He withdrew for a time to 
the sea (Mt 124, Mk 3%). And when He heard 
of the execution of John, He retired with His 
disciples to the desert (Mt 14%, Mk 6%). The 
Fourth Gospel also gives instances of His shunning 
Judea when passions were stirred there against 
Him (Jn 7: 108% 40 118 54), What relation had 
these acts of prudence to Jesus’ sense of duty and 
of trust in the care of the Father? He shunned 
danger then for His work’s sake. His hour was 
not yet come (7°). Then life, and not death, was 
the necessity of His mission. Again, Jesus taught 
the most absolute trust in the guarding care of the 
Father. Not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
Him (Mt 10%). Should He not then have com- 
mitted Himself to the Father: could Herod defeat 
the mission of the Messiah, the Son who alone could 
reveal the Father? In the wilderness Jesus recog- 
nized that thought to be a temptation of Satan 
(457). God has given us minds to look before and 
after; and to run into avoidable peril needlessly 
is to tempt God. Carefulness, even amid duty, is 
lowliness’ way of escape from presumption. Jesus 
recognized that He had to accept the ordinary con- 
ditions of human life, and guard Himself, for His 
work’s sake, from the confinement that would 
hinder it, or premature death that might destroy 
it. But there is both in the Synoptics and in the 
Fourth Gospel a beautiful reconciliation of Jesus’ 
prudence with duty and faith. When He with- 
drew to the desert on hearing of John’s death, the 
crowds followed Him; and Jesus, seeing them as 
sheep without a shepherd, had compassion on them, 
and began to teach them (Mk 6*4). The death of 
Lazarus makes Him return to Judea, whence He 
had prudently withdrawn Himself (Jn 11**). The 
emergence of a duty, an ete from circumstances 
to His compassion, is a call from the Father, and 
then Jesus enters upon danger secure in the 
Father’s guarding providence. When a man is 
doing the duty clearly laid down for him at the 
moment, he is walking in the day, and there is no 
stumbling for him (11%). : 


Did Jesus sin against that earlier spirit of prudence in His last 
visit to Jerusalem? He knew that He was going into danger. 
And He went thither not quietly, but making a public demon- 
stration. He rode up to the city onan ass’s colt as the Messiah, 
with an enthusiastic crowd strewing palm branches and singing 
hosannas to the Son of David. That would rouse the Pharisees, 
who regarded His claim as blasphemous, and the Sadducees, 
who might tremble for the peace and order of the city. He 
went to the Temple, and drove out with a scourge of small 
cords them that bought and sold in the holy place. And when 
at last Pharisees and Sadducees were united against Him, He 
uttered in the public hearing His invectives against the hypocrisy 
of scribes and Pharisees. Jesus has been blamed for thereby 
running upon death. But (1) it was necessary that He should 
openly make His claim to be the Messiah. He had not done so 
at first, for He did not desire any mere political following. It 
was to spiritual believers, won by His preaching of the Father, 
who felt that He, the meek and lowly One, had the words of 
eternal life, that He made known the fact that He was God’s 
Messiah. But it was necessary that the claim should ultimately 
be proclaimed, after all His gospel had been declared, that 
Israel’s rejection of Him should be their rejection of Him as 
Messiah. (2) It was necessary also that the Lord of man’s life 
should lay bare in judgment the evil of Pharisaism, the master 
sin which dwells in the Temple, serving the very altar (see PER- 
FECTION OF JESUS, p. 337). But the invectives came only after His 
enemies were banded together and had decreed His death. The 
hour was striking when He uttered the words that maddened 
His foes. He chose His time with forethought and sagacity. 
(3) The hour of sacrifice had come. This death was no way of 
escape from intolerable difficulties (Renan, F. Newman). It was 
the end foreseen from the beginning. It lies at the back of the 
victory over temptation in the wilderness when He put aside 
the suggestion to use methods of popularity. Its shadow is over 
the words which He spake to the Pharisees, when early in His 


ministry they questioned Him about His disciples and fasting . 
‘The days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away 
from them, and then shall they fast in those days’ (Lk 535), And 
as soon as Peter had made his confession of belief in Him as 
Messiah, Jesus began to prepare His disciples for sufferings and 
death (Mk 830.31), That is clear evidence that though His dis- 
ciples had never dreamed of the tragic ending, yet it had long 
been in their Master’s thought. The joyousness and serenity of 
the early Galilzan ministry is no proof that Jesus dreamed then 
of success ; it only proves how absolute was His conquest over 
all self-assertion and all natural shrinkings of the flesh. Death 
was His goal, seen from the beginning. Love’s kingdom could 
be set up only by love’s absolute devotion and self-sacrifice. The 
Father had laid upon Him the task of laying down His life for 
the sheep. And when Jesus went up to Jerusalem, He recog- 
nized that this His hour was come. He read the signs of the 
times (Mt 162), 


2. Jesus’ teaching. —His teaching follows the 
lines of His conduct. As in His conduct, there is 
a prudential side. He counsels men to lay up 
treasure in heaven, for that treasure abides (Mt 
61%. 20, Lk 12°). He bids them count the cost of 
discipleship (Lk 14°), In the parables of the 
Unjust Steward and the Ten Virgins, He expresses 
His surprise at the lack of forethought and con- 
sideration on the part of the children of light. 
(See FOOLISHNESS). And He bids them pluck out 
their right eye, cut off their hand or foot, whichever 
it be that gives offence, and enter maimed into 
the Kingdom of God rather than perish (Mk 9*%-*9, 
Mt 5”: *). This has been called ‘the distinctive 
principle of Christian asceticism’ (Gore) ; and this 
may be granted, with the proviso that such asceti- 
cism has nothing to do with self-appointed penances 
or mortifications, but only with the self-denial which 
wise self-knowledge brings amid the inflow of life 
upon one. But it is rather Christian prudence, as 
St. Augustine has defined it, ‘love making wise 
distinction between what hinders and what helps 
itself’: it is a vivid commentary on the prayer, 
‘Lead us not into temptation.’ 

In Jesus’ teaching, as in His life, these pruden- 
tial maxims are always subservient to the ultimate 
principle of conduct, love’s paradox, ‘ Whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it, and whosover will 
lose his life for my sake shall find it’ (Mt 16%, 
Lk 17%, Jn 12%). Self-forgetfulness through loving 
service of God enriches the spirit with life’s trea- 
sures of wisdom and joy. That is the secret hid 
from the wise and prudent and revealed unto babes 
(Lk 102 22), 
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PSALMS.—In discussing the relation of Christ 
to the Psalms, two questions must be kept apart: 
(1) His use of the Psalter, (2) His presence in the 
Psalter. Even if we did not know, by direct 
quotation and indirect allusion, that the Psalter 
was a favourite book of Christ’s, we could have 
safely inferred as much from His general attitude 
to the OT. The Psalter, as, on the whole, the 
simplest and purest expression of the devotional 
life of Israel, must have commended itself pecu- 
liarly to Christ. 

4. The influence of the Psalter upon the mind of 
Jesus was probably larger and more profound than. 
His recorded allusions to it, numerous and subtle 
as they are, would lead us to suppose. There were 
indeed elements in it which He could not have 
appropriated “cries for vengeance upon foes (Ps 
4111 00), cf, 6874 (79)), or of an almost cruel delight at 
their defeat (18% ¢?)), or sorrowful laments at the 
prospect of a death in which fellowship with God 
was believed to be interrupted (6°) 391403) ggu-18 
(10-12)), But there were other elements which were 
well fitted to express, as they may have helped to 
nourish, His piety. Especially must He have 
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been attracted by those psalms which breathe the 
| spirit of quiet confidence in God: ‘Thou art my 
God my times are in thy hand’ (31° (4); «In 

y presence is fulness of joy’ (16); ‘As for me, 
I am continually with thee: thou hast holden m, 
right hand. Thou wilt guide me with thy counsel, 
and afterward receive me to glory’ (73""). The 
jy which comes from fellowship with God and 

rom the pe epilation of His acts in bier 
(95-100), the humble and childlike spirit which 
lifts meek eyes to the God who looks down in pit 
from the heavens (123. 130)—these and other such 
tempers and aspirations cannot have been without 
their influence upon the spirit of Jesus. Most 
welcome of ail would be those fine interpretations 
of the character of God scattered throughout the 
Psalter—as of one who is not only Lord of all 
space and time (90. 139), but who is also ‘good 
and ready to forgive and rich in love to all that 
call upon him’ (86° 103°), who opens His hand and 
satisfies the desire of every living thing (145%), 
who is father of the fatherless and judge of the 
widow (68°), who rises up at the oppression of 
the poor and the sighing of the needy (12°). 

2, But in estimating the influence of the Psalter 
upon Jesus, we are not left to conjecture. On 
many occasions—notably at the beginning and the 
end of His public career—He uses it directly, and 
expresses, sometimes the truths of His gospel, 
sometimes the aspirations of His soul, sometimes 
His premonitions of the fate of Jerusalem, almost 
in its very words. The Sermon on the Mount has 
at least half a dozen references, direct or indirect, 
to the Psalter; not only words of a more general 
kind, such as ‘Depart from me, ye workers of 
iniquity’ (Mt 7” || Lk 13°, cf. Ps 6°), or the allu- 
sion to Jerusalem as the ‘city of the great king’ 
(Mt 5*, cf. Ps 48° )), but even such an assurance 
as that the heavenly Father feeds the birds (Mt 
6°6, cf. Ps 147%); and some of the Beatitudes them- 
selves are but echoes of the Psalter, ¢.g. ‘the 
meek shall inherit the earth’ (Mt 5°, cf. Ps 37! 
(the land)), ‘the merciful shall obtain mercy’ 
(Mt 57, cf. Ps 1875). Occasionally a psalm is 
explicitly cited by Him, e.g. Ps 82° in Jn 10*, and 
even prefaced by the words, ‘ Have ye never read ?’ 
(cf. Mt 211% 42), which assume a familiar knowledge 
of the book, or at least of these particular psalms 
(8. 118), on the part of His audience. But even 
where there is no such citation, the language is 
often saturated with reminiscences of the Psalter. 
There can be little doubt, ¢.g., that ‘my soul is 
exceeding sorrowful’ (Mt 26° || Mk 14*4) is an echo 
of Ps 42% 2. (6-11), or that ‘he that eateth with me 
shall betray me’ (Mk 14") is an echo of Ps 411% 
(cf. Jn 13", where the treachery is expressly said to 
be in fulfilment of the utterance in the psalm), or 
that ‘they shall dash to the ground thy children 
within thee’ (Lk 19%) is a reminiscence of Ps 137°. 
In the words of a psalm (31% )) Jesus commended 
His apt into His Father’s hands (Lk 23%). 

3. These references are not quite exhaustive, 
but they are characteristic; and they are very 
significant of Christ’s general attitude to the 
Psalter. He makes its words of faith His own in 
the moment of His sorrow, He repeats its pro- 
mises to those who are prepared to be His dis- 
ciples (Lk 10, cf. Ps 91%; Mt 5°, cf. Ps 374); 
but, with the single exception—if it be an excep- 
tion—of Ps 110, to be afterwards discussed, He 
does not seem directly to countenance, by His 
own example, that Messianic interpretation of the 
Psalter upon which the Church has, from her 
earliest days, uniformly insisted. ‘True, it is re- 
corded that He said that ‘all things must needs be 
fulfilled which are written in the law of Moses, 
and the prophets, and the psalms, concerning me’ 
(Lk 24), But within the teaching of Christ Him- 


self there is no certain illustration of specific pas- 
sages which He applied Messianically to Himself. 
And this omission would be very singular, if He 
had generally countenanced Messianic interpreta- 
tion in the narrower sense in which that word has 
been commonly understood. He believed in His 
Messiahship, but He did not rest it upon the basis 
of individual passages. He claimed to fulfil the 
Law and the Prophets; but, judging by His 
general practice, this appears to imply the large 
fulfilment of their spirit and tendency, rather than 
any minute and literal fulfilment of particular 
words. His method of dealing with the Psalms, 
when controversy is involved, is well illustrated 
by His citation of Ps 82° in Jn 10*4. The Jews are 
incensed at what they regard as His blasphemy in 
calling Himself the Son of God. He appeals to 
the psalm, to show that men exalted to high office 
had been in the OT called ‘gods’; and argues 
that, if the title was appropriate for them, how 
much more for Him who had a unique commission 
and equipment from the Father. 


4 It is instructive to turn from Christ’s use of the Psalter to 
that of the writers and speakers in the NT; and, in this con- 
nexion, it is important to remember that most of their citations 
from the Psalter are made from the LXX. Occasionally this 
seriously affects the argument. The author of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews, e.g. (110-12), finds, in the great words of Ps 1026-28 
(25-27) Thou, Lord, in the beginning, didst lay the foundation 
of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hands’—an 
allusion to Christ. In the LXX it is ‘the Lord’ who is said to 
be everlasting, and to the author of the Epistle the Lord is 
Christ. But in the Hebrew psalm the address is to Jehovah, a 
title which no Hebrew could possibly have applied to -the 
Messiah. Here is a case—and there are others—where the 
argument holds only on the basis of the Greek translation ; it 
would be irrelevant and Dappicabia on the basis of the original 
Hebrew (cf. Eph 48, Ps 6819. (18). 

Again, with regard to the psalms customarily called Messianic, 
it has to be remembered that the songs of the Psalter have, 
generally speaking, a historical background. They spring, not 
perhaps always, but undoubtedly often, out of a definite his- 
torical situation ; that situation, or some aspect of it, is their 
theme. In many psalms this is obvious (cf. 44. 83. 137); and 
the question may fairly be raised whether this is not also the 
case in the Messianic psalms. Doubtless time might prove that 
the meaning of a psalm was larger than the original intention 
of its composer: this is true more or less of all great literature. 
But to understand truly its deeper meaning, we must start 
from its original intention, and from the situation in view of 
which it was composed. While to some of the psalms whose 
subject is a king a Messianic interpretation has been assigned 
(cf. 2), in others the actual contents and implications of the 
psalm render that interpretation impossible. The ‘anointed,’ 
e.g. (Heb. ‘his Messiah,’ LXX ‘ Christ’), in 207 (6) is almost neces- 
sarily some historical king, and the psalm appears to have been 
composed on the eve of a battle. If, then, in some of the 
psalms which deal with a ‘ Messiah’ or ‘ Christ,’ the reference 
is to a historic king of Israel or Judah, the presumption at least 
is rae that all the Messianic psalms may be similarly inter- 
preted. 

The tendency to find in the Psalter predictive references to 
Jesus must have set in very early. In Mt 1335, e.g., the para- 
bolic method of teaching adopted by Jesus is said to be in 
fulfilment of the prophecy (attributed in one MS to Isaiah), ‘I 
will open my mouth in parables, I will utter things hidden 
from the foundation of the world.’ In point of fact these words 
simply form the introduction to one of the longer historical 

salms (782), and in them the Psalmist simply declares his 
intention to draw instruction from the ancient history of 
Israel. There is here no conceivable allusion to the parabolic 
teaching of Jesus. This interpretation would hardly even have 
been possible but for the LXX, which happens to render the 
Hebrew oyna by ty r«px80rcis—another yood illustration of 
the control that the LXX exercised over Messianic interpreta- 
tion. This tendency to ‘ messianize,’ wherever possible, natur- 
ally is operative also outside of the NT. There is no warrant in 
its pages, e.g., for referring the latter part of Ps 24 to Christ ; 
but the Fathers applied it to His ascension, and the Te Dewm 
addresses Christ as the King of Glory. Sometimes psalms 
which are commonly regarded as Messianic contain sentiments 
which are un-Christian, and which therefore render the Messianic 
interpretation, in any sense worth defending, untenable. Some 
exegetes have even held that Ps 18 is Messianic, in spite of such 
a verse as 43 (42), Ps 2, whose claims are much more generally 
allowed, contains sentiments (cf. v.9) which could not legiti- 
mately be reconciled with the spirit of Him who was the Prince 
of peace. 


5. We shall now examine the psalms which are 
most commonly regarded as Messianic—for con- 
venience’ sake in the order in which they occur in 
the Psalter. 
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Ps 2. A study of the NT allusions to this psalm | representative of Jehovah, the King and Father of 


is peculiarly instructive, as, though there is a 
general agreement that it is Messianic, there is 
considerable variety in its interpretation. One 
passage, indeed, does not seem even to regard the 
psalm as Messianic, at least in the narrower sense : 
in Rev 2” the promise of Ps 2° that the king would 
‘break’ (LXX and NT read romavet(s), ‘ shepherd,’ 
‘rule,’ pointing oyqm instead of oyna) the nations 
with a rod of iron, as the vessels of the potter are 
broken, is applied, in the message addressed to 
Thyatira, to the Christian who overcomes and 
keeps the works of Christ to the end. 

This application of the passage shows that, even in very early 
times, the Messianic interpretation of such psalms was felt to 
be not the only possible one. It is just possible, however, that 
the words of the psalm were chosen simply because they were 
an apposite description of triumph. This becomes the more 
probable when we remember that elsewhere in this same book 
—Rey 125 1915—the passaye is applied Messianically. 

The first two verses of the psalm—‘ Why do the 
heathen rage?’ etc.—are applied in Ac 4” to the 
combination of Herod, Pilate, the Romans, and the 
Jews, against ‘thy holy servant Jesus,’ who is 
clearly therefore regarded as the king celebrated 
in the psalm. The verse which the NT most fre- 
quently lays under contribution is v.? ‘Thou art 
my son, this day have I begotten thee.’ This verse, 
or the first part of it, underlies Nathanael’s con- 
fession (Jn 14), Peter’s confession (Mt 161%), the 
high priest’s question ‘Mt 26%), and the voice which 
is said to have been heard on the occasion of the 
Baptism (Mt 37=Mk 1"=Lk 3”) and the Trans- 
figuration (Mt 17°=Mk 97=Lk 9%). According to 
the Codex Bezee in Mt 3”, the words heard on the 
occasion of the baptism were, ‘Thou art my son, 
this day have I begotten thee.’ This attests the 
belief in some quarters that the Divine sonship of 
Jesus, which the psalm is supposed to foreshadow, 
dated from the day of His baptism. But in Ac 13% 
St. Paul regards the Psalmist’s utterance as fulfilled 
not in the baptism, but in the resurrection of Jesus ; 
and this view appears to underlie the Apostle’s 
statement in Ro 14 that it was by the resurrection 
that Jesus was declared to be the Son of God with 
power. The verse is further applied in He 1 (cf. 
5°) as a proof of the superiority of Jesus to the 
angels. In the Hebrew OT, however, the term 
literally translated ‘sons of God’ is applied to 
supernatural beings whether they be regarded as 
gods or angels; cf. Job 1° 2!, where the LXX 
renders by of dyyedo Tod Geos. As, however, there 
are passages in which even the LXX speaks of 
these beings as ‘sons of God’ (Ps 29! 89°), we must 
assume, if the writer has not forgotten them, that 
he is laying particular stress on the latter half of 
the verse, ‘ this day have I begotten thee.’ Accord- 
ing to the Epistle, however, Jesus took part in the 
Creation, and was pre-existent before all eternity 
(17°); consequently we must suppose that the 
‘begetting to-day’ refers to His eternal generation. 
See art. BEGETTING. 

Here, then, are three different interpretations of 
the verse within the NT: the Divine sonship of the 
Messiah is variously connected with His baptism, 
His resurrection, or His eternal generation. These 
interesting fluctuations of opinion are possible only 
because the historical interpretation of the psalm 
is ignored. The phrase ‘son of God’ did not neces- 
sarily imply Divinity in the technical sense, for we 
find it applied even to the people (Ex 42), and we 
have already seen how Jesus argues (Jn 10) from 
the aeknowleized application of the term to human 
beings. In truth, the psalm seems to be addressed 
to some actual king of Judah, and to express the 
assurance of his victory and dominion, possibly on 
the occasion of his coronation. 
he was begotten as a son of God is the day on 
which he was installed in his regal dignity as the 


The day on which. 


His people. It is, we must admit, by no means 
impossible, especially when we consider the soaring 
language of the psalm, that its subject is not any 
reigning king, but some king yet to be; this would 
be the case if the psalm belongs, as it may, to the 
pee period, when the monarchy was no more. 

ut in neither case can it be stcicele regarded as 
referring to Jesus, partly because the establish- 
ment of the king upon the holy hill of Zion would 
have no relevance in His case; partly because the 
conception of His function as dashing His enemies 
in pieces is un-Christian. Besides, as we have seen, 
the NT itself is not agreed as to the precise inci- 
dent which the psalm is supposed to prefigure. 
But its solemn and emphatic predication of the 
Divine sonship of the king, possibly also its out- 
look upon a world-wide dominion, made it natural, 
and almost inevitable, under the conditions of early 
Christian interpretation, that it should be regarded 
as, In some sense, a prediction of Jesus. 


Ps 8 It is interesting to compare the use made 
of this psalm by Jesus with that made elsewhere 
inthe NT. V.°@ ‘Out of the mouth of babes and 


sucklings,’ etc., is quoted by Him against the chief 
priests (Mt 211°), who murmur when they hear 
the children cry ‘ Hosanna.’ The NT follows the 
LXX, which reads ‘praise’ instead of the Hebrew 
‘strength,’ ‘bulwark’; but the essential meaning 
of the psalm is finely brought out by the citation 
—the power, on the one hand, or the insight, on 
the other, of the children (cf. for a very similar 
thought, Mt 11%). In He 2*8, however (ef. 1 Co 
1577f-), “Thou madest him a little (or ‘for a little 
while’) lower than the angels,’ —vv.*-° of the psalm 
are interpreted as referring to Jesus, because the 
supremacy which, in the psalm, is asserted of the 
‘son of man’ is not, as a matter of fact, true of 
the human race, but it is true of Jesus. This is a 
noble application of the passage, full of poetic and 
spiritual insight ; but it does not justify us in sup- 
posing that the psalm was, in its original intention, 
Messianic. The Psalmist is undoubtedly thinking 
of the human race, he marvels at the love of the 
great God towards His apparently insignificant 
creature in making him lord of all. ‘Thou hast 
put ali things under his feet.’ To the Psalmist 
this supremacy is a fact: he is content with man 
as he finds him, and he is not thinking of One 
in whom this lordship would be more perfectly 
realized. 

Ps 16. In Ac 2”-%8 (cf. 135-87) St. Peter quotes 
four verses of the psalm (°!) in confirmation of the 
resurrection of Christ. The crucial verse is ” ‘Thou 
wilt not leave my soul unto Hades, neither wilt 
thou give thy holy one to see corruption.’ It is not 
quite certain whether the psalm is individual or 
collective. If it be collective, this verse implies no 
more than an assured faith in the future of Israel ; 
if, however, it be individual, the speaker is pro- 
bably expressing his own faith in immortality, 
though a more meagre meaning has been put upon 
the words, as if he were simply expressing his con- 
fidence in his recovery from a severe illness, or 
perhaps in his immunity from the sudden death 
which overtakes the wicked. In any case ‘ thy holy 
one’—an unfortunate translation—is undoubtedly 
the speaker himself. He is Jehovah’s hdsid, that 
is, a bond of love subsists between him and his 
God; and, in virtue of this bond, he is sure that 
Sheol cannot be his ultimate fate,—he will over- 
leap it, and be received into glory (Ps 73%). The 
last word of 161° nov, which means ‘pit,’ was, how- 
ever, unfortunately rendered by LXX é:agéopd, 
‘corruption’; and part of St. Peter’s argument, as 
of St. Paul’s in Ac 13%-87, depends upon the mis- 
translation. The argument is that, as the Psalmist 
himself ‘saw corruption’ (Ac 13%), he was really 
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speaking, not of himself, but, prophetically, of 

esus, who saw no corruption. The psalm is there- 
fore regarded as a prophecy of the resurrection of 
Christ, though it is, in reality, only a devout 
believer’s confession of faith in his own immortality. 
But it is only fair to notice that, while the form of 
the argument in Acts is Jewish, and rests, in part, 
upon a mistranslation, in substance the argument 
issound. What the psalm essentially asserts is, 
that where a bond 3 love subsists between God 
and a man, death has no power to destroy the man 
—«a fortiori in the case of the Man. ‘It was not 
possible that He should be conquered by him’ (Ac 
2°4)such a one as Jesus by such an antagonist as 
death. 

Ps 22. Nothing is more natural than that the 
early Christians should have interpreted this psalm 
Messianically, or that that interpretation should 
have persisted throughout the whol. history of the 
Christian Church. It is not only that echoes of it 
are heard in the Passion story of the Gospels,—in 
the pane of His garments and the casting of the 
lot for His raiment (Mt 27%=Mk 15%4= Lk 23%, Ps 
2219 ('8)), the shaking of the heads of the passers-by 
(Mt 27° =Mk 15% = Lk 23%, Ps 228(7)), the mocking 
ery, ‘ He trusted in God, let him deliver him’ (Mt 
27*, Ps 22° °)),—but Jesus Himself upon the cross 
used at least the opening words of the psalm (Mt 
27*%=Mk 15*), and the parting of His garments is 
expressly said in Jn 19% to have taken place that 
the perenne might be fulfilled. It must be ad- 
mitted that there is often a very startling similarity 
between the details of the psalm and the narrative 
of the Gospels. Still, many of those details are 
not strictly applicable to the crucifixion. Alike in 
the sufferings, in the triumphant issue from them, 
and in the contemplated conversion of the world 
which is to be produced by that triumph (v.*8 @7)), this 
psalm very powerfully recalls the Suffering Servant 
of Deutero-Isaiah ; and the theme of both is doubt- 
less the same, that is, the people, or at least the 
pious kernel of Israel. More important, however, 
than the similarity of detail just alluded to, strik- 
ing as that is, is the large and profound insight of 
the psalm. Itis all aglow with the consciousness 
that suffering means, in the end, not defeat, but 
victory, and that the Suffering Servant, so far from 
being crushed, will one day win the whole world to 
Himself. These truths, of course, find their highest 
and truest exemplification in Jesus 

Ps 3479, According to Jn 19% the legs of Jesus 
were not broken, in order that the scripture might 
be fulfilled, ‘A bone of him shall not be broken.’ 
In the psalm the verse is intended to express the 
general care which Jehovah exercises over the 
righteous, and therefore it could hardly be re- 
garded as an apt citation in connexion with the 
crucifixion of Jesus; but more probably it is in- 
tended to be, primarily, a reminiscence of Ex 12%, 
Nu 9”, which prescribe that the bones of the 
Paschal lamb shall not be broken. In that case the 
quotation would convey to a Jewish ear the subtle 
reminder that Jesus was the true Paschal lamb. 

Ps 40. In He 10°? part of this psalm (vv.7? @)) 
is quoted, and interpreted as a prayer of Christ on 
coming into the world; and here, again, a large 
part of the ok turns upon the faulty text of 
the LXX. The author is arguing that the con- 
tinual sacrifices of the OT dispensation have been 
for ever abolished by the one sacrifice of Christ. 
In the body which God prepared for Him, He per- 
fectly fulfilled the Divine will by the sacrifice of 
Himself. But the words ‘a body didst thou prepare 
for me,’ which the author adopts from the LXX, 
do not represent the Heb. of 407(, which reads, 
‘ears hast thou digged for me.’ Fortunately the 
origin of the mistake is not far to seek. The word 
for ‘ears’ is QTIA, and for ‘body’ SQMA. The > 


at the end of HOEAHZA> was apparently dupli- 
cated, and then the following QTIA was easily 
transformed into QMA ; so that out of an originall 
correct translation, ‘ears,’a new word arose, which 
unhappily lent itself to a dogmatic interpretation 
almost the opposite of that intended by the Psalmist. 
His point is that God demands not sacrifice but 
obedience—the ready ear to hear; the point in the 
Epistle is, not the ever-recurring sacrifice, but the 
one sacrifice of Christ's body. As, however, the 
ethical worth, in one of its aspects, of Christ’s 
sacrifice was the perfect obedience which it illus- 
trated, we may say that here, as in the case of Ps 
16, the conclusion is essentially sound, though the 
argument is fallacious, at least in so far as it rests 
upon a mistranslation. Historically considered, 
the psalm appears to be a prayer expressing the 
mingled feelings of the people after their return 
from exile. It is one of the three great psalms (cf. 
50. 51) which emphatically assert the superiority 
of obedience and contrition over sacrifice. 

Ps 44°). In the Gospel of John, as in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, there is a strong tendency 
towards the Messianic interpretation of passages 
in which, to say the least, that interpretation is 
not necessary. According to Jn 1316 the treachery 
of Judas is said to have taken place in accordance 
with the scripture, which must be fulfilled, ‘He 
that eateth my bread lifted up his heel against me.’ 
In other words, Ps 411° is supposed to have Christ 
for its theme. That this is impossible, however, 
is clearly shown by the very verse of the psalm 
which follows the quotation, ‘Thou, Jehovah, have 
mercy upon me, and raise me up, that I may requite 
them.’ It is much more probable that Jesus simply 
used the words which St. Mark records of Him, — 
words, no doubt, suggested by the psalm, ‘ One of 
you shall betray me, even he that eateth with me.’ 

e may have cited the words of the psalm as 
apposite rather than prophetic. 

Ps 45. For long Ps 45 has enjoyed among Chris- 
tian expositors the reputation of celebrating the 
love of Christ for His Church. But a glance at the 
psalm is enough to show that it, like others, has 
its roots in history ; the pointed and definite refer- 
ence to ‘the daughter et Tyre’ renders any other 
interpretation extremely improbable. It is appar- 
ently a song in celebration of the marriage of some 
king of Israel or Judah with a foreign princess. 
Vv." (6) _¢ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever,’ 
etc.—are cited in He 1®* and interpreted as refer- 
ring to the Son. Considering that shortly before, 
v.”, and immediately after, v.!°, the author of the 
Epistle touches upon the pre-existence of Christ, 
the direct naming of the royal subject of the psalm 
as ‘God’ would be peculiarly welcome. With 
what admirable cogency could the psalm thus be 
interpreted of Christ, and how little could it be 
fairly referred to any one else! For the passages 
which some have adduced to prove that ox 
could stand for ‘judges’ (cf. Ex 22": )—though they 
do not really prove as much—would in any case be 
insufficient to show that an ordinary human king 
could be addressed in the word Elohim; the king 
of the psalm must therefore be Divine. It has 
been conjectured, however, with great acuteness 
and probability, that instead of obs ‘God,’ the 
original reading was 77 ‘shall be’ (ay). This 
may have been carelessly read as m7, and then 
altered by the Elohistic redactors of Pss 42-83 to 
ondx. In that case the important dogmatic text, 
‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever,’ becomes 
the innocent assertion that ‘thy throne shall be for 
ever and ever,’ and with the change in the text, 
the Messianic interpretation vanishes, especially as 
the next verse speaks of his companions. Of a 
human king this is intelligible, but who would the 
companions of the Messiah be? 
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Ps 69. It might seem surprising that a psalm |} 


marked by so vindictive a spirit as Ps 69 should 
ever have been interpret 
several of its verses are even in the NT brought 
into relation with Christ. In his usual manner St. 


John (19°) sees in the offering of vinegar to Jesus | 
on the cross a fulfilment of scripture, that is, of | 


Ps 697 7) (ef. Mk 15%, Lk 23%), while St. Matthew 
(27+ *), who parallels the language of the psalm 


explicitly connect the incident with the psalm, 
though doubtless it was in his mind. The zeal 
with which Jesus drove the money-changers out of 
the Temple, is said in Jn 2% to have reminded the 
disciples of v.1°@) of the psalm; and Ro 15°, where 
the second half of this verse is quoted, shows that 
St. Paul interpreted the psalm Messianically (but 
ef. Ro 11% with Ps 692% ="). In Ac 1”, Ps 697 > 
and 109° are regarded as inspired predictions of the 
fate of Judas (Ac 1°). Two difficulties, however, 
stand in the way of interpreting this psalm Messi- 
anically: (1) It plainly reflects a contemporary 
historical situation; it is the product of a time 
when Judah is in misery and her cities are in ruins 
(69° ©); and (2) its fierce vindictive tone (cf. y.*4) is 
altogether unlike the spirit of Him who said, 
‘Father, forgive them.’ The similarity of inci- 
dents in the life of Jesus to certain features of the 
psalm may have led to its Messianic application ; 
but it has nothing like the claims to such a dis- 
tinction which Ps 22 has. 

Ps 72. The NT lends hardly any support to the 
Messianic interpretation of this psalm, though this 
interpretation has found much favour with Chris- 
tian expositors. The description of the gifts of 
gold that were brought to the infant Jesus (Mt 2%) 
perhaps recalls, in part, the language of the psalm, 
cf. vv.2% 35; but in spite of the extravagant lan- 
guage of vv.S" (which are possibly, as some hold, 
a later insertion, added after the psalm began to 
be interpreted Messianically), it was, in all prob- 
ability, originally only a prayer for some historic 
king. V.», in which prayer is to be continually 
offered for the royal subject of the psalm, shows 
that the Messianic interpretation is hardly ad- 
missible. a 

Ps 110. No psalm is so frequently laid under 
contribution in the NT as Ps 110. V.3, e.g., is re- 
ferred to, directly or allusively, in Mt 22# 26%, Mk 
12% 142169) LE 20" 228" Ne Pe eae Roe 8 
1 Co 15*, Eph 1”, Col 3}, 1 P 38, He 1*% 8! 10 
127; and v.* in He 5° 6» 7-1-2 ete: The first 
yerse is interpreted of Jesus, who, as the Messiah, 
is bidden by the Lord (Jehovah in the Hebrew) to 
sit at His right hand till He has vanquished all 
His enemies; while, according to the . to the 
Heb., He is also the priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek. Other priesthoods were transi- 
tory, His is eternal and inalienable (7'*™). The 
use of the psalm made by Christ, together with 
the very deliberate, if not solemn words in which 
He introduces the citation, certainly raise a strong 
presumption that He regarded the psalm as Mes- 
sianic. But in this connexion two things have to 
be remembered : (1) that this allusion springs from 
an atmosphere of controversy, and (2) that the 
essential meaning of Christ is independent of the 
Messianic view of the psalm. (1) As against the 
Pharisees, the citation had a peculiar relevance 
and propriety. Christ desires them to feel that 
they have not carefully considered the conse- 
quences of their views regarding the Messiah. 
(2) The real intention of Christ is to suggest the 
indefeasible superiority of the spiritual to the 
material. Starting from the conception of sonship, 
the Pharisees ended in thoughts of a material and 
political kingdom like David’s, whereas, had they 
considered the sense in which the Messiah was 


Messianically, but | 


| audience (Mt 21” ‘ Did ye never read ?’). 


| sages in the Psalter w 
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David’s Lord, they would have found themselves 
in a spiritual sphere. 

It is certainly very difficult to resist the impression that the 
psalm is Maceabean. Without laying too much stress upon the 


| singular fact that the initial letters of each verse from 1 to 4, 


jyDw, spell the word Simon, the historical implications of the 
point very powerfully to the Maccabean period. It im- 
plies that the king celebrated also bore the title of priest, and 


| not till that period could this have been appropriately said of 
| any ruler. 
still more closely by speaking of the gall, does not | Hebrew, runs ‘Oracle of Jehovah to my lord, most naturally 


The lan: of the opening verse, which, in the 


suggests that the psalm is com; by a poet in honour of his 


posed 
| king, whom he calls ‘my lord,’ and for whom he foretells 


victory. But the vigorous language of v.6 hardly seems com- 
patible with the idea that its theme is Christ. 


The use made of the psalm by St. Peter in Ac 
2= is thoroughly analogous to his use of Ps 16. 


| Immediately after arguing that Ps 16, with its 


seeming prophecy of the resurrection, could not 
refer to David ause he ‘both died and was 
buried,’ the Apostle goes on to argue that Ps 110 


| must also be referred to some other than David, 


because ‘he did not ascend into the heavens.’ But 
in truth the sitting at the right hand of God is 
simply a pictorial way of suggesting an idea similar 
to that of Ps 2’, where a historical king is called 
the son of God. The grandeur of the phrase ‘sit- 
ting at the right hand of God,’ the contemplated 


/completeness of the king’s victory, the union in 
| his person of the offices of priest and king, and the 


mysteriousness that gathered round the person 
and the priesthood of Melchizedek, all combined 
to make the Messianic interpretation easy and all 
but inevitable. 

Ps 1448. With this psalm as with Ps 8, Jesus 
assumed a certain familiarity on the part of His 
His use 
of it strongly suggests, though perhaps it hardly 
compels, the belief that He regarded it as Mes- 
sianic. With the words, ‘Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord’ (Ps 118”), He 
was acclaimed by the multitudes as He entered 
Jerusalem (Mt 21% ©=Mk 11°%*=Lk 198=Jn 123), 
and in the same words He ends His lament over 
Jerusalem (Mt 23°). The saying that ‘the stone 
which the builders rejected is become the head of 
the corner’ (Ps 118"), is also understood to find its 
fulfilment in Him (Mt 21“°=Mk 12%=Lk 20"; 
cf. Ac 4%, 1 P 2+:7). In the psalm, the reference 
appears to be to Israel, ne ee yet victorious ; 
but as the career of Jesus is the most perfect illus- 
tration of the principle pictorially expressed in the 
saying, the citation is thoroughly in keeping with 
the spirit of the psalm, though it cannot re- 
garded as a prediction. Similarly, ‘Blessed is he 


'that cometh in the name of the Lord,’ is more 


strikingly appropriate to Jesus than even to the 
original subject of the psalm. 

6. In conclusion, it may be said that the exe- 
getical methods and the Messianic outlook of the 
early Church rendered it very natural that they 
should find in the Psalter, as in other parts of the 
OT, predictions of incidents in the life of Christ, or 
that psalms descriptive, on the one hand, of malig- 
nant persecution and agonized suffering, or em- 
bodying, on the other hand, a large outlook upon a 
universal dominion, should be claimed for Him. 
Usually there is an appropriateness, sometimes 
very striking, in the ms dane to Him of pas- 

ch, for various reasons, 
can seldom, if ever, be with any plausibility re- 
garded as predictions of Him. Often, as we have 
seen, a psalm can be regarded as Messianic only 
by ignoring its historical background (Ps 69), or 
by selecting and emphasizing certain verses while 
ignoring others that suggest an inadequate or un- 
worthy view of the Messiah (Ps 2). There are 


undoubtedly in the Psalter many true foreshadow- 
ings of Christ; but, speaking broadly, it is in its 
| general spirit rather than in its isolated expres- 


~_ 


PUBLICAN 
sions that we may find Him. 
been commonly urged that a psalm may be typi- 
¢ally Messianic though it is not prophetic; but it 
may be questioned whether it is worth while to 
interpret literature in this fashion. Christ’s own 
use of the Psalter is strikingly different from the 
occasional use of it, ¢.g., in the Book of the Acts. 
He did not commend His Messiahship after the 
fashion in which His Apostles sometimes do. 
Profound as is the insight with which they often 
cite and apply the Psalter, very much more than 
the Master do the disciples emphasize the letter, 
sometimes even the letter of an inadequate trans- 
lation. From His use of it we learn to find in the 
Psalter a support of the devotional life rather than 
a mainstay of Messianic argument. 


LiterRATvRE.—Binnie, The Psalms, their History, Teaching, 
and Use, pp. 155-217; Alexander, Witness of the Psalms to 
Christ and Christianity (BL, 1876); Jennings and Lowe, 7'he 
Psalins, with Introductions and Critical Notes, vol. i. ch. iv. ; 


- Kirkpatrick, The Psalms (Cambridge Bible), Introduction, ch. 


viii. ; Cheyne, The Christian Use of the Psalms ; A. B. Davidson, 
Biblical and Literary Essays, pp. 139-193 ; Briggs, ‘The Psalms,’ 
2 vols. (ICC) 1906-7, esp. Introd. p. ciff. Allusions to the 
Psalter in NT are collected in Alexander's Witness of the 
Psalms, pp. 257-264 ; but they can be most profitably studied in 
Toy, Quotations in the NT; Hiihn, Die messianischen Weissa- 
gungen, 2 Theil, ‘Die Alttestamentlichen Citate und Reminisc- 
enzen im NT; Dittmar, Vetus Testamentum in Novo. 
JOHN E. M‘FADYEN. 

PUBLICAN (Gr. redwvys).—The Roman practice 
of selling to the highest bidder the task of collect- 
ing the taxes and dues of a province or district for 
a definite period is well known. The persons thus 
engaged were called publicani, and usually belonged 
to the wealthy equestrian order. They, in their 


_ turn, epployed local agents to get in the revenues, 


who were also called pubdlicant. This lower class 
are probably the men referred to in the Gospels, 
wherever they belong to Judea (or Samaria), 
except possibly in the case of Zacchzeus, who was 
dpxirehavns of Jericho(Lk 197), and may have farmed 
the revenues of that important commercial centre 
on his own account (but see Ramsay as cited below). 

In Galilee the publicans had to collect, not for 
the Imperial treasury (as in Judea), but for Herod 
Antipas the tetrarch. Such an official was St. 
Matthew (Levi), who was called to be an Apostle 
from the place of toll (7eXdv0ov) on the shores of 
the Lake of Galilee at Capernaum (Mt 9°, Mk 274, 
Lk 5”). And in his house afterwards our Lord 
met many other publicans of the tetrarchy at a 
great entertainment. 

Whether in the service of the hated Roman 
Emperor or of Herod Antipas, who was in com- 
plete subservience to him, the tax-gatherer was 
most unpopular with the Jews; for, apart from 
the obvious liability of the method to abuse, the 
mere fact of the money being thus raised for an 
alien power was detestable in their eyes. And 
no doubt the publicans were often drawn from the 
lowest ranks in consequence. Hence common talk 
associated them not only with the Gentiles (Mt 
18!7), but with harlots (Mt 21*!-?*) and sinners in 
Peneral (Mao 11) Mik 2.18) Vik 5% 7% 151), 

John the Baptist’s preaching attracted many 
publicans to him, and when they inquired in what 
they must mend their ways after being baptized 
by him, his answer indicated that extortion was 
oo besetting danger, as we should expect (Lk 
The remarkable effect that our Lord’s ministry 
also had upon these men, as in the case of St. 
Matthew and Zaccheeus (cf. Lk 151), is not to be 
held as implying that He laid Himself out more 
for them than for other sinners who realized their 
need of Him ; nor are we to infer that, in contrast- 
ing them with the Pharisees and scribes, as in the 
well-known parable (Lk 18!-), He intended to 
clear their character altogether from current pre- 


Of course, it has 
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judices and aspersions. Extortion and oppression 
were as abhorrent to Him in the one class as 
formalism and hypocrisy were in the other. Both 
stood equally in need of His salvation (Lk 19"), but 
without a consciousness of the need on their part 
His salvation could not take efiect. 


LITERATURE. — Schiirer, GJV3 i. 474 ff. ; Edersheim, ZZ’ 
i. 514ff.; Ramsay, ‘The tedonai in the Gospels’ in Hastings’ 
DB, Ext. Vol. p. 394» ff. ; art. ‘Publican’ in DB and in the JE. 

C. L. FELTOE. 

PUBLISHING (xnpiccw, fr. xipvé, ‘a herald’).— 
It is a principle in the Divine economy for God to 
withdraw Himself from the perception of man, 
except in so far-as the latter is able to receive a 
Divine revelation to his profit (Is 45% 531, Mt 7). 
It is not that God is unwilling to manifest Himself, 
but that the condemnation for rejecting the light 
is so great, that He is constantly withdrawing and 
veiling Himself from men’s gaze (Jn 15”). Thus 
it is that He is so frequently represented as 
shrouded in cloud (Ex 16", Ly 162, Nu 11%), Thus 
Christ’s Divine glory at the Transfiguration was 
veiled in a bright cloud (Mt 17°, Mk 97, Lk 9%); 
thus, too, He will come at the Last Day in a cloud 
(Lk 21%). It is one of the paradoxes with which 
we are familiar in the Gospels, that manifestation 
should be accompanied by concealment, and revela- 
tion connected with mystery. Just as our eyes 
cannot see where all is dark, nor yet again in a 
blaze of brightest light, but asa blending of the 
two is necessary for physical vision, so is the law 
in the spiritual life. Complete darkness would 
leave us hopeless; a blaze of Divine glory would 
blind our spiritual faculties. 

Christ’s childhood was wrapped in concealment. 
Only one incident is recorded about that period in 
the Gospels, and that one shows that His mother 
did not then understand Him (Lk 2), Christ 
was always veiling Himself throughout His minis- 
try. He didnot publish abroad the truths of His 
Kingdom indiscriminately. His use of parables 
was to avoid the casting of pearls before swine. 
His sayings were to a great extent allegorical. 
Such expressions as ‘leaven’ for ‘doctrine’ (Mt 
168- Uf. ||), ‘sleep’ for ‘death’ (Mt 9% || Jn 11), 
cutting off the right hand (Mt 5 188 ||), the dead 
burying their dead (Mt 8”? ||), the buying of swords 
(Lk 22°), the undying worm (Mk 9% 4 48), were 
not, of course, intended to be understood literally. 
All this seems to be due to His wish to spare the 
greater condemnation which would follow upon the 
greater revelation. Persons and cities who received 
the latter without profiting by it are specially de- 
nounced (Mt 11%, Lk 10%). In the explanation 
of the parable of the Sower a special condition of 
fertility was the right understanding. ‘He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear’ (Mt 13%). It was 
a spiritual and not an intellectual perception that 
was required, one that depended on the state of 
the heart and not on the shrewdness of the mind 
(Mt 115, Lk 107'). Christ taught people as they 
were able to hear (Mk 4°, cf. Jn 16"). He did not 
force new wine into old bottles. He explained the 
meaning of His parables to His disciples in private 
(Mk 4%). Towards the end of His ministry He 
dispensed with parables in speaking to them (Jn 
16”: *), The time for ee ent was past. 

The same principle is observable with regard to 
Christ’s miracles. They were worked only on those 
who had faith (Mk 9%), In Capernaum He did 
not do many mighty works, because of their un- 
belief. The crowd of mourners are excluded at 
Jairus’ house because they laughed Him to scorn 
(Mk 5% ||). The post-Resurrection appearances 
were not given indiscriminately, but to witnesses 
chosen before, who had shared the intimacy of 
temptation and suffering. Thus it was that after 
the performance of so many of our Lord’s miracles 
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the recipients of healing grace were told not to 
publish the news abroad. It would only provoke 
calumny or misrepresentation. The Pharisees were 
not influenced favourably by the miracles which 
they saw (Mt 124, Mk 3%, Jn 538 109 1147, Lk 6") or 
heard of. It was only increasing their condemna- 
tion to publish the accounts abroad. 

But it was especially in the healing of demoniacs 
that the principle received illustration (Mt 94 124). 
The evil spirits are anxious to publish Christ’s 
Divinity. They are not allowed to doso. There 
was evidently something repulsive to Christ in the 
knowledge possessed by the demons unaccompanied 
by love and reverence (Ja 2!°). Human beings, 
having this knowledge without corresponding 
affection, would become like the demons, with 
hardened hearts. It was the sin against the Hol 
Ghost which is so severely denounced (Mt 12%). 
This was the reason for Christ’s manifestation of 
Himself to His disciples and not to the world (Jn 
14”). They had shown the requisite spirit of sub- 
mission to the Cross. They had ears to hear. 

We see, then, that it was not Christ’s object to 
reveal Himself to every one indiscriminately, but 
to those only who had a desire for that know- 
ledge, together with love and reverence. The 
training of such recipients was gentle and gradual. 
Manifestation to the hardened brought with it 
only condemnation. Concealment implied mercy. 
As man had deliberately put forth his hand and 
tasted of the forbidden tree, so must he show by 
his deliberate action that he wished to taste of the 
tree of life, the true knowledge of God and of His 
Son revealed in the Incarnation (Jn 17°). 

But while we observe in our Lord’s ministry 
this principle of reserve with regard both to the 
mysteries of the Kingdom and the truth about His 
own Person, He never concealed, or wished His 
disciples to conceal, the saving message of the 
gospel. The gospel was to be ‘published among 
all nations’ (Mk 13, RV ‘preached’). The vb. 
knptoow, which is used to denote a publication such 
as Jesus forbade of His miraculous cures (Mk 1% 
7°5), is the same word as is constantly employed 
with reference to His own proclamation of the 
gospel (Mt 4” etc.) and His instruction to His 
disciples to proclaim it (Mt 107, Mk 344, Lk 9? etc.). 
When xkypiccow is used, however, in this specific 
sense, it is almost invariably rendered ‘preach’ in 
EV. In Mk 13”, as noted above, RV has sub- 
stituted ‘preach’ for ‘publish’ of AV. See, further, 
PREACHING, REVELATION. 

LITERATURE.—Isaac Williams, Zhe Study of the Gospels; cf. 
also, on the confession of Christ’s claims by demoniacs, J. Weiss, 
Das <ilteste Evangelium ; and artt. by W. Wrede (‘Zur Messias- 
erkenntnis der Damonen’), and B. W. Bacon (‘The Markan 
Theory of Demonic Recognition of the Christ’) in ZVTW, 1904, 
p. 169ff., and 1905, p. 153 ff. 

C. H. PRICHARD and J. C. LAMBERT. 

PUNISHMENT.—1. God’s punishment of sin.— 
For the sufferings of Christ for sin, see ATONE- 
MENT: the present article is concerned only with 
the punishment of men. The Gospel teaching on 
this important subject can be briefly summarized 
in a few paragraphs : 

(a) The fact of punishment.—This fact is involved 
in certain explicit statements of our Lord Himself 
(Mt 1347 42 2546, Jn 15-6), and clearly suggested in 
more than one of His parables (Mk 12°, Mt 13° 
2913.14, Lk 13% 2), It is further implied both in 
the recognition of God’s wrath upon men (Jn 3°) 
and of a consequent difference in their destinies 
(Mt 1341: 43 2548, Jn 5”), and in frequent references_ 
to Gehenna (Mt 5” 107, Mk 94-48, Lk 125) or 
to the place of outer darkness (Mt 8!? 2218 25%), 
So serious may this punishment be, that death 
would be a preferable alternative (Mk 9%); and, 
unrestricted to individual transgressors, it may 
fall also both upon cities (Mt 10% 11?! 23%8) and 
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upon nations (Mt 21%: + 23%.%8), The principle of 
punishment was illustrated in our Lord’s action 
(Mk 11!#: 15. |!) as well as inculcated in His words. 

(6) The expression of punishment.—God’s punish- 
ment of men for sin, the fact of which is thus recog- 
nized by the Gospels, finds expression in different 
ways. (a) Our Lord seems to hint that even in 
the conditions of a man’s present life the penalty 
of sin may sometimes be perceived. At least 
it would appear that in certain cases He allows 
that a connexion exists between sin and physical 
sickness (Mk 2'-" || Jn 54). Nowhere, however, 
does He approve the view, which emerges in 
the OT, that a similar explanation accounts for 
the presence in the world of human sorrow. (On 
the contrary, sorrow even becomes, in His esteem, 
a ground for rejoicing [Mt 5*?°!"]). Apart from 
these vague suggestions of a physical penalty, the 
Gospels recognize both a present and a foes 
punishment of sin. (8) There is a sense in which 
a man’s judgment, and hence his punishment, is 
immediate. And not only is this true in that his 
sin involves remorse (Mt 267 274-5, Mk 6'§), but 
also because his very attitude to Christ automati- 
cally enriches his personality or issues in its im- 
poverishment (Jn 31° 19 91-11. 12, M¢ 258 29, ef. Lk 234), 
(y) There is a second sense in which a man’s 
judgment lies in the future (Mt 134-43 25%!" and 
frequently). A discussion of the punishment re- 
sulting from that judgment does not fall within 
the scope of the present article, and the reader 
is therefore referred to the separate study on 
ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. Here it will suffice to 
observe that, whatever be its accidents, the essence 
of punishment will consist in banishment from the 
presence of Christ (Mt 77° 25"); and that it will be 
marked by varying degrees of severity (Mk 12%, 
Mt 10% 11? 24, Lik 124), each of us by his own use 
of opportunity providing his own criterion (Mt 57 
71-2103, Mk 44), 

(c) The aim of punishment.—Punishment may be 
conceived as either disciplinary or retributive in 
its purpose. Our Lord Himself, in all probability 
with deliberate intent, made no unmistakable 
pronouncement on the meaning of the doom of 
the rejected. All that we can do, therefore, is to 
deduce from His words certain general considera- 
tions bearing more or less closely on the end that 
punishment has in view. (a) On the one hand, the 
teaching of the Gospels confirms the verdict of our 
own moral sense, that so long as there is any hope 
of a sinner’s recovery, the reformatory element 
must at least be prominent in the transaction. 
Inasmuch as judgment is self-acting (Jn 3! 12*1), it 
inevitably accompanies God’s gift of His Son (Jn 
318; see Westcott, i loc.) ; yet we are specifically 
taught that not judgment but salvation is God’s 
deepest thought for mankind (Jn 37; so Mt 18'4, 
Jn 6 8", Lk 15, cf. also Jn 5%). It is in keeping 
with this that of the two words denoting ‘ punish- 
ment,’ «ddaors and riywwpia, distinguished in classical 
Greek as respectively remedial and penal in their 
purpose (so Plato; see Trench, Syn. § vii.), it is 
the former that is preserved in the report of 
Christ’s teaching (Mt 25%). That the classical 
shade of meaning is retained in the NT is signified 
by the suggestive use of koddfecOac in 2 P 2°, where 
the punishment precedes judgment, and therefore 
could scarcely yet be retributive. (8) On the 
other hand, the terms in which Christ refers to 
punishment (¢.g. Mt 18%, Lk 2047 ete.) would seem 
to forbid us to reduce it to the mere equivalent of 
discipline ; and He Himself, in speaking of sin 
that has no forgiveness (Mk 3% ||, cf. Mk 1421 
and 1 Jn 56), distinctly implies a punishment that 
is retributive in character. The proportion in 


‘which these two elements in the Divine punish- 


ment of men are combined, is beyond our know- 
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‘Westcott on Jn 191), 
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ledge. Human analogies can merely give us vague 
hints, every analogy being to some degree im- 

rfect, and therefore to the same degree mislead- 
Instead of seeking to dogmatize on what 
does not at present fall within the sphere of our 
understanding, it would seem wise to confine our 
conclusions to two broad principles : 

(i.) The punishment of the sinner is such as Love 
can inflict. If God is Love (1 Jn 4°"), there can 
be no act of His which is not an expression of His 
nature. Sometimes Love reveals itself as tender- 
ness. Sometimes it reveals itself as wrath (cf. the 
striking sequence of verses in Mt 10° * and 211 }4) ; 
for if sin is more than a fiction, the measure 
of God’s love for the sinner will determine the 
severity of His anger against his sin. Indeed, the 
surest proof of the punishment of sin is to be found 
in the dove of God. It is only something less than 
love that would palliate evil in the life of the 
loved one. If, therefore, punishment-is an ex- 
oo of Love, it will contain the elements of 

iscipline and retribution in such proportion as 
Love demands. What that proportion is we can- 
not say: we must be content to leave ourselves in 
the hands of Perfect Love. 

(ii.) Hence, too, it follows that the duration of 
punishment will be such as Love requires. It 
seems reasonable to expect that as soon as a 
sinner becomes forgivable, the retributive aspect 
of punishment is at an end, and discipline alone 
remains; and that when discipline has utterly 
failed to reclaim a man, it in its turn must give 
place to simple retribution. Of the precise point 
at which either crisis is reached we have no know- 
ledge. In one place our Lord appears to hint that 
it may be beyond the grave (Mt 12%), but, as we 
have already seen, He gave no clear guidance in 
the matter. Again, we must be content to leave 
ourselves in the hands of Perfect Love. (On the 
nature and purpose of punishment, see Moberly’s 
valuable chapter in Atonement and Personality, 
ch. i.) 

2. Forms of human punishment.—(a) Among 
punishments mentioned as of general imposition 
are several which demand no detailed treatment. 
Such are decapitation (Mk 67’, Mt 14"), drowning 
(Mk 9”, Mt 18%), incarceration (Mk 67, Mt 5° 18°, 
Lk 23”), and hanging (Mt 27°), inflicted, according 
to Jewish custom, only for idolatry or blasphemy, 
and then only after the victim had already been 
put to death in some other way (Edersheim, LT 
li. 584). With these, too, may be classed the less 
familiar penalties of precipitation (attempted in 
the case of our Lord, Lk 4”) and of mutilation 
(Styoromety, Mt 2451, Lk 12%). Stoning (Lk 208, Jn 
8°, cf. Mt 21% || and Mt 23° |!) was imposed for 
many offences, including the unchastity of a 
betrothed maiden, idolatry, and blasphemy. On 
one occasion the Jews sought to inflict it on our 
Lord Himself (Jn 10%). See art. STONING. For 
excommunication, see art. s.v. 

(6) The two prominent forms of human punish- 
ment inflicted upon Jesus were those of scourging 
and crucifixion. Scourging, used among the Jews 
as a penalty for debt (Mt 18) or for offences 
of a religious character (Mt 1017 23%4), was also the 
customary precursor to Roman crucifixion. The 
Roman scourge was of leather thongs, weighted with 
bone or some form of metal. The victim’s suffer- 
ing was so intense that it frequently led to death 
before the capital sentence proper could be carried 
into effect. According to His own prophecy (Mk 
10, Mt 20%, Lk 18%), our Lord was subjected to 
this cruel instrument of torture (Mk 15”, Mt 27°, 
Jn 19'). It was inflicted by Pilate in the hope 
that it would satisfy the passion of the Jews and 
render the crucifixion unnecessary (Lk 23”; see 
For the details of our Lord’s 
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crucifixion (Mk 15° ||, ef. Gal 3-8) and their signi- 
ficance the reader is referred to the special article 
under that heading. Christ foretold this form o1 
death for other witnesses to truth (Mt 23%4, and 
probably Jn 2178) as well as for Himself (Mt 20% 
267, Lk 247, Jn: 123% 33), H. BISSEKER. 


PURIFICATION (4. kaGapiouds: of washings be- 
fore and after meals, Jn 2°; of baptism, a symbol 
of moral cleansing, 3”; of the Levitical purifica- 
tion of women after childbirth, Lk 2”; of pleomibe 
of lepers, Mk 14, Lk 544. 2. Barriouds: of cleansing 
of vessels, Mk 78).—From the time of the Exile 
onwards, the interest of the Jew had largely 
centred around ritual observance, conditioned, to 
begin with, by the necessity of maintaining the 
separateness of the Remnant that remained. These 
observances, so far as they concerned purification, 
had two main sources of origin. Some must have 
dated from a prehistoric period when religion had 
but little to do with ethics, and concerned itself 
rather with maintaining the favour of a deity, 
thought of as arbitrary, by avoiding practices that 
might trench upon his holiness. Other observances, 
of later date, may have had their origin in sanitary 
requirements. The result, however, as is well 
known, was that Jewish life became completely 
fettered by these ordinances, written and oral. 
When Christ came proclaiming liberty to the 
captives, He could not avoid running counter in 
many respects to the regulations dealing with 
purification. See art. PURITY. The various cere- 
monies of purification referred to in the Gospels 
are these : 

4. In case of leprosy (Mk 1*4, Lk 54, Mt 8?, Lk 
17119).—The uncleanness of the leper seems to 
have been due not to the fear of contagion, for 
contagious diseases were not, generally speaking, 
regarded as unclean, but to the repulsive appearance 
of this particular disease. Leprosy (wh. see) was 
counted to be a special scourge; and the leper 
was, like the madman, supposed to be smitten of 
God. This distinctiveness of leprosy in the view 
of the priest is shown by the word used of its 
removal. Almost invariably its cleansing is de- 
noted by the word xka@apifev. The exception to 
this is in the account of the healing of the Ten 
Lepers (Lk 17"), where the word iaée@ac is used ; but 
this exception may be accounted for on the ground 
that the narrative is dealing with Samaritans, who 
were regarded as being an alien people. The 
regulations for the purification of leprosy had two 
parts (Lv 141), In the first ceremony, on the 
conclusion of which the leper was admitted to 
the camp, though not to his tent, two living birds 
were taken. One was killed over an earthenware 
vessel filled with ‘living’ (spring) water, in such 
manner that the blood dropped into the vessel. 
The other bird, along with cedar wood, scarlet, 
and hyssop, was then dipped into the blood-stained 
water, and the leper was sprinkled with it seven 
times. The bird was then released ‘into the open 
field,’ and was supposed to ity away with the 
leprosy, the blood-brotherhood between the leper 
and the bird being established by the immersion 
of the bird in the water. 

The ceremony is akin to that of the laying of the sins of the 
people upon the head of the scapegoat, which was then sent 
away into the wilderness (Lv 1621). By a similar ceremony, an 


Arab widow who is about to remarry makes a bird fly away with 
the uncleanness of her widowhood (W. R. Smith, RS? 422, 447). 


The second part of the ceremony took place 


eight days after the first part. Probably the ob- 
ject of the interval was to ensure an additional 
period of quarantine in which it might be seen 
whether the cure had been effective. If the leper 
were in good circumstances, he offered two he- 
lambs and was anointed by the priest with blood 
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and oil. If the sufferer were poor, he could offer, 
in place of two lambs, one lamb and two turtle- 
doves, or two small pigeons. Our Lord did not 
interfere in any way with the offerings for purifica- 
tion of leprosy (Mk 14, Lk 5%, Mt 84). 

2. In connexion with food (Mk 7!-, Mt 151-9, Jn 
28 3%5).—The particular ritual connected with the 
ceremonial washing of hands affected Jewish life 
many times a day. Of the six books of the 
Mishna, the longest (Tohdréth) is devoted to the 
question of purification, and thirty chapters of 
this book deal with the cleansing of vessels. Even 
if the hands were already ceremonially clean, they 
had to be washed before a meal. A washing of 
the hands between the courses, as also a washing 
at the conclusion of the feast, was practised fre- 
quently ; but this custom may have had its origin 
in obvious convenience, and not in any striving 
after ritual cleanliness (2 K 3"). In the ceremony 
itself, the hands were held over a basin while 
water was poured over them. The water was 
allowed to run down to the wrist (? Mk 73, see 
Swete’s note). Such was the ritual in the case of 
an ordinary meal. But if holy or sacrificial food 
was to be partaken of, the hands had to be com- 
pletely immersed in the water. If the hands were 
ceremonially unclean, there had to be two wash- 
ings. In the first, the fingers were elevated and 
the water was allowed to run down to the wrist. 
In the second, the finger tips were depressed, so 
that the water might run from the wrist down- 
ward, and might thus carry off the water that had, 
on the first washing, contracted the defilement of 
the hands. The water to be used in ceremonial 
washing was kept from possible defilement by 
being kept in large jars (vdpla, Jn 2°). The vessel 
by which the water was drawn from these jars 
had to contain at least a quarter of a log, 1.e. 
a measure equal to one and a half ‘eggshells’ 
(Edersheim, LT ii. 9 ff.). 

3. Before the Passover (Jn 11° 18%8).—If the 
Jews were so particular to ensure ceremonial 
purity before an ordinary meal, they insisted on 
absolute ritual purity before the celebration of the 
Passover (Ly 7”: 21), The reason that kept Christ’s 
accusers from following Him into the Judgment- 
hall (Jn 188) may have been simply the fear of the 
defilement they would incur by entering a heathen 
house. But it is still more likely that they re- 
mained outside for fear that the judgment-hall 
might contain somewhere within its walls a por- 
tion of leaven. The exclusion of leaven from all 
sacrifices offered to Jehovah was a very early 
custom (Ex 23!8 34%), and must have been due to 
the desire to avoid the association of any form of 
corruption with the Feast. This seems all the more 
clear, when it is noticed that the exclusion of leaven 
is associated with the command that no fat or flesh 
shall remain over till the morning. The efficacy of 
the sacrifice lay in the living flesh and blood of the 
victim ; thus everything of the nature of putre- 
faction had to be avoided. For this reason, milk, 
the commonest of foods in the East, had no place 
in Hebrew sacrifice (W. R. Smith, RS? 220). 

4, After childbirth (Lk 2”).—That childbirth 
renders a woman unclean is an almost universal 
belief among primitive peoples. Among some 
Arab tribes it was customary to build a hut out- 
side the camp, where the woman had to stay for a 
time (Hastings’ DB iv. 828; Wellhausen, Leste?, 
170). The Priestly Code recognized two degrees 
of uncleanness (Liv 12). After the birth of a boy, 


the mother was to be counted unclean, as in men- 
struation, for a week, and was to continue ‘in the 
blood of her purifying’ for 33 days longer, during 
which she could touch no hallowed thing nor come 
into the sanctuary. She was thus unclean, in 
greater or less degree, for 40 days. 


But if the 


child were a girl, both periods of uncleanness were 
doubled. At the expiry of the 40, or of the 80, 
days, the mother offered a lamb of the first year 
for a burnt-ottering, and a young pigeon or a 
turtle-dove for a sin-offering. But if she were 
poor (as was Mary, Lk 2%), she could substitute 
for the lamb a young pigeon or a turtle-dove. 

5. Graves as causes of defilement are referred to 
in Mt 2377, Lk 11 (cf. Toms). 

R. Bruce TAYtLor. 

PURIM.—A feast of the Jews occurring on the 
14th and 15th of the month Adar, one month before 
the Passover. It had only the slightest religious 
character, and was devoted to feasting and holiaay. 


The Book of Esther purports to give the origin of Purim in 
the feast kept by the Jews when the afflictions that threatened 
them through Haman were turned into joy and blessing. This 
explanation is now generally regarded as fanciful, in part 
because of the antecedent improbability of the narrative in 
Esther and the lack of historical evidence for its truthfulness, 
and in part because of the impossibility of verifying in Persian 
the meaning of the word purtim (=‘ lot’), upon which the con- 
nexion rests. 

Several different theories have been held of its origin. (1) The 
outgrowth of the Nicanor festival kept on the 13th of Adar, to 
celebrate the victory over that general in B.c, 161. (2) Derived 
from a New Year’s festival of Parthian origin. (3) A Persian 
spring festival. (4) Connected with the Persian Furdigan, 
festival of the dead. (5) The Greek Pithoigia, corresponding to 
the Roman Vinalia. (6) Others most recently (Zimmern, 
Jensen, Meissner, Wildeboer) derive it from a Babylonian New 
Year’s festival, and make Mordecai the same as Marduk, and 
Esther=the goddess Ishtar. 


The feast is not mentioned by name in the NT, but 
is by some supposed to be the ‘ feast of the Jews’ of 
Jn5'. Ifso, this Gospel mentions three Passovers 
during the ministry of Jesus (2° 64 12!), and His 
ministry thus extends, according to Jn., over two 
and a half years. On the other hand, if the alter- 
native view is held, that 5! is a Passover feast, 
there are four mentioned, and the ministry, accord- 
ing to Jn., extends over three and a half years. 
Before either figure can be assumed as giving the 
correct chronology of the life of Christ, the accounts 
in the Fourth Gospel must be subjected to criticism 
in connexion with those of the Synoptics. See artt. 
DATES, FEASTS, MINISTRY. O. H. GATES. 


PURITY.—To form a clear conception of purity 
in its Christian sense is a matter of some difficulty, 
for two reasons. Historically, the idea has under- 
gone great changes, and the terms by which it has 
been expressed have been applied to er different 
qualities, which to-day we should classify as 
physical, ceremonial, and moral purity,—qualities 
which have nothing necessarily in common. On 
the other hand, if the idea in its highest signiti- 
cance be considered, it is singularly elusive, and 
therefore exact treatment is hardly practicable. 
It will be necessary to meet these two difficulties 
separately, and therefore to subdivide the subject. 

4. In the Jewish world, wherein Christianity 
arose, purity occupied a commanding position. 
Since the return from the Exile, and especially 
since the reconstruction under Ezra and Nehemiah, 
there had been a strenuous and sustained endea- 
vour to secure the purity of both the national and 
the individual life by means of the jealous exclu- 
sion of all that could cause impurity. The Law 
laid down in detail the requirements of ‘clean’ and 
‘unclean,’ alike in matters of worship, of food and 
conduct, and of relations with the heathen world. 
Purity of descent in Israel also involved great 
insistence on genealogical records. And all these 
questions had received further elaboration at the 
hands of the later scribes. In this way the idea 
of purity had become increasingly artificial and 
external; till at last it became an obsession which 
went far to destroy the spontaneity of life, and to 
obseure the positive aspects of virtue and religion 
(ef. Ac 15'°, Col 2-8), It follows that in most of 
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the passages in the Gospels in which purity is men- 
tioned, it is this current conception of it which is 
referred to ; a conception which was almost entirely 
negative, and was mainly ceremonial, though not 
without confused intermixture of elements which 
were strictly physical, and others which were really 
spiritual. 

\ There are two groups of words by which purity is expressed, 
alike in the Greek and in the English NT, though these do not 
answer strictly each to each. In the Greek the first group 
consists of zatxpos, xablapiCa, xocVeepiouos (frequently) ; zabaspw, 
diaxallepi<w (twice each); xatlaporns, zalocpuc, repizo.Uaepic (once 
each); and a&xa&bapros, cxautleprie. In the English (RV) these 
are most often rendered by ‘clean,’ ‘cleanse,’ etc. ; but often by 
‘pure,’ ‘purify,’etc. The other group consists of éyves, dyvitw, 
ayViT (es, ayvorns, wyvic, Which are found less frequently, and 
which in the EV are always rendered by ‘pure,’ ‘ purify,’ etc., 
never by ‘clean,’ ‘cleanse,’ or the like. The failure of the EV 
to distinguish these terms is, however, of no great importance, 
inasmuch as the Greek words themselves appear to be used as 
completely equivalent. This appears well in He 913 dyiaSes xpos 
eeaice zablon porte. 5 in the parallel use of ai juipzs rod xobeepropod 
(Lk 222) and eek hyekpos rod &yviceod (Ac 2126); and in the use of 
nabepiruos twice (26 3%) and of &yvitw once (1155) in St. John’s 
Gospel to stand indifferently for the customary purifying of the 
Jews. It is, however, worth while to notice that, with the ex- 
ception of the last mentioned instance, the second group of 
words is never met with in the Gospels. (For use of xoivew in 
the sense of making impure, see below). 


The important point is to observe how Christ 
altered the significance of xa@apés and its cognates, 
correcting and deepening the idea of purity which 
they served to express. Often He used these terms 
in the senses which they currently bore. He em- 
ployed them in connexion with physical disease : 
‘The lepers are cleansed’ (Mt 11°, cf. Lk 177, Mk 
1#); and of the vine in a figure where more is 
ee by the want of physical vigour (Jn 15?). 

e spoke also of ‘unclean spirits’ when treating 
those ‘ possessed’ (Mt 12, Mk 58). But His char- 
acteristic habit was to look below the outward and 
visible evidences of purity and impurity, whether 
these were physical or ceremonial, to the purity or 
impurity of the heart. The leading instance is Mk 
743 “Nothing from without the man going into 
him ean defile (dvvara kowdoau) him. . . . These 
evil things proceed from within and defile the 
man.’ ere the Evangelist expressly notes that 
the saying ‘makes all foods clean.’ And other 
passages show the same teaching if less fully ex- 
Py, : é.g. the Pharisees are denounced for their 

ypocrisy in cleansing the outside of the cup and 
platter while inwardly full of extortion and excess, 
whereas practical love shown in alms would have 
made all clean to them (Mt 235-6, cf. Lk 11%); 
and they are also condemned for being ‘like whited 
sepulchres, full of dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
ness,’ which is defined as ‘hypocrisy and iniquity’ 
(Mt 2377-8). So He gave His blessing to the ‘ pure 
in heart’ (58), setting the ideal of purity which He 
would have His followers share with Him. And 
that this is to be understood in no negative sense is 
made very pen by Christ’s teaching elsewhere. 
In Jn 13!" the practice of the Lord’s own humility 
is taught as the means of purity in His followers : 
in 15° He says, ‘ Ye are clean because of the word 
that I have spoken unto you,’ with which should be 
compared St. Peter’s words, ‘cleansing their hearts 
by faith’ (Ac 15°); while in Lk 11%-**|| it is ex- 
ever! taught that a merely negative purity of 

eart, due to the extrusion or exclusion of evil, is 
hopeless, and ‘the last state of that man becometh 
worse than the first.’ 

It is in the fullest accordance with Christ’s 
habitual standpoint and with His teaching else- 
where that He adopted baptism, which had long 
been a symbolic and ceremonial rite of purification 
in Judaism, as a fundamental ordinance for His 
followers ; but it is equally in character with His 
mind and teaching that in the place of its old nega- 
tive significance He gave it a new and positive 
meaning, by making it baptism into the Divine 
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Name He had revealed, and into the practical 
observance of His commands, and the enduring 
possession of His Spirit (Mt 28), The reference 
of Christian baptism is thus far less to the past— 
whick it was in Jewish usage—than to the future ; 
to the life, z.e., to be found and shared in the ‘ true 
Israel of God.’ 

2. But when the lesson has been learnt that 
purity can never consist in externals or negations, 
but must be a positive characteristic of the heart or 
inner man, there still remains the harder question, 
Wherein does such purity consist? This has often 
been discussed by moralists, and it is curious how 
little they have'to give in answer. No definition 
based on acts can be framed, for the same act under 
ditferent conditions may be pure orimpure. Nor is 
it easy to find one by the analysis of motives, as 
the treatment of the matter by the casuists clearly 
shows ; for they have almost always ended in defin- 
ing impurity only—a thing best left alone. <A clue 
to the answer may, however, be found in Christ’s 
teaching, though not one admitting of any formal 
analysis or definition. He laid it down emphati- 
cally that evil things proceeding from within can 
defile (Sivara: kowdoa). ‘The word employed is most 
instructive ; and the more so when one recollects 
that it occurs again in this sense in the decisive 
lesson taught St. Peter as to the nature of purity 
(@ 6 Beds exabdpicey od wh Koivov, Ac 10% 119, ef. 2178), 
To make common, i.e. to vulgarize, is the way to 
make impure: profanity is the ruin of purity. A 
well-spring of living water, fenced about by rever- 
ence—that is purity. When reverence is broken 
through, or when careless frequency leaves the 
bulwark open, every beast may enter and foul the 
spring after slaking its thirst ; then purity is gone. 


“Not that purity is the flow of living water, but its 


characteristic so long as it is guarded. The water- 
spring may be a fount of truth, or love, or life; it 
may be an aspiration, a resolve, an idea; it may 
consist in an opportunity met with, or an experi- 
ence felt; it may be a holy memory, or an act of 
worship ; sometimes it will be the new perception 
of some beauty natural or moral, and sometimes an 
inborn faculty of service for others. Round any or 
all of these God sets reverence in our hearts for a 
fence, and bids us bare our heads as we draw near 
to what for us is holy ground. If we give no heed, 
but vulgarize by common use that opening which 
was afforded us to be a ‘window in heaven,’ we 
may do this, but at the cost of purity. God endows 
all with faculties of body, of intellect, of soul, 
which He means to be exercised and kept pure ; 
but used without reverence, and viewed without 
wonder, they miss their purpose. It was the sense 
of what true purity consists in that led an old 
writer to say, ‘ Keep thy heart above all that thou 
guardest, for out of it are the issues of life’ (Pr 
4), a saying which half-anticipates the Beatitude 
promising the vision of God to the pure in heart. 
Reverence is the root from which purity grows ; 
and never was the essential nature of purity set in 
more vivid contrast with that blind and brutal 
profanity which is its opposite, than in Christ’s 
striking utterance, ‘Give not that which is holy to 
the dogs, nor cast your pearls before the swine, 
that they may never trample them between their 
feet, and, turning, rend you’ (Mt 7°). 
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PURPLE.—The adj. rop¢vpeos had originally no 
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connexion with a particular colour either by der- 
ivation or by use (see Liddell and Scott’s Lez. s.v. 
moppipw). Similarly in the Latin poets purpureus 
regularly stands for nothing more than ‘bright.’ 
In Greek, after the discovery of the purple dye, 
the notion of colour became inherent. The grada- 
tions of colour were ¢otvé (darker shades—purple 
to crimson), zoppvpeos (brighter red, rosy), KéxKuwos 
(scarlet), In Mt 27% || Mk 1517-20, Jn 1925, the 
last two words are used indiscriminately for the 
same colour (see art. SCARLET). Manufactured 
purples were of various kinds, all extracted from 
the juice of sea molluses. The following is a sum- 
mary of their varieties, though the terms employed 
to describe them were not always confined to their 
proper use. 

(1) Purple proper; of a bright red hue; obtained from the 
purple-snail (repgipe, purpura). This was used sometimes pure 
(called blatta), sometimes diluted (conchyliwm). Of the pure 
there were two sorts—(a#) Tyrian, the most celebrated, which 
was ‘twice-dyed’; (b) amethystine, of a paler tint. One pound 
of wool dyed with Tyrian purple cost 1000 denarii, with ame- 
thystine 100 (Plin. HN ix. 38, 63). The use of such purples 
(especially the former) is mentioned frequently in satirists and 
historians as a feature of ancient luxury (cf. Juv. Sat. vii. 134 ff. ; 
Mart. viii. 10, etc.) ; hence Christ’s expression in Lk 1619, 

(2) Common purple; of a violet hue (i.e. goiwé rather than 
mopoupeos); obtained from the trumpet-snail (zjpvz, buccinum, 
murex). This was much less esteemed. Its colour apparently 
could even be compared to the dark blue of an Eastern sky (Jos. 
Ant. 11. vii. 7): but probably there were different tints. 

The fiery-red purple (proper) of antiquity had 
practically no resemblance, as a colour, to the 


modern purple: the latter could never be described, | 


even approximately, as ‘scarlet’ (Mt 278). Yet, 
independently of the hue, the name carries with it 
in both cases the distinction of being the royal 
colour. Under the Roman Empire restrictions 
were imposed from time to time as to its general 


use; and the purple toga was the garb of the | 


Emperor alone. It was as the badge of kingship 
that the purple formed part of the soldiers’ mockery 
(Mk 1537 7° |)), 


LiTERATURE.—Becker, Gallus, Excursus ii. p. 446 ff. ; Schmidt, 
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PURSE. —1. Badddvriov, peculiar to St. Luke, 
which occurs in LXX as the tr. of ny (Job 14) 


and o> (Pr 1"), ‘The purse of the modern Syrian 
peasant is a little bag, sometimes of woven silk 
thread, but usually of yellow cotton. The open 
mouth is not drawn close by a string, but is 
gathered up by one hand, and then by the other 
the neck of the bag is carefully whipped round’ 
(Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Bag’); it, no doubt, corre- 
sponds to Badddvyriov. The ‘Seventy’ were directed 
not to carry a purse (Lk 104); in 22% Christ asked 
the Apostles, ‘ When I sent you forth without purse, 
lacked ye anything?’ and gave the new direction, 
‘He that hath a purse, let him take it.’ In v.%6 
RV gives ‘and he that hath none,’ z.e. no purse 
(so Cov., Rhem., Gen., Meyer, etc. ; on the other 
hand, Tind., Cran., Beza, Ewald, Godet prefer to 
supply udxa.pa as AV (‘he that hath no sword’). 
The passage, says Wendt, is to be explained from 
foresight of an impending period of persecution 
for the disciples: Jesus sets the necessity of buy- 
ing a sword in contrast to the freedom from all 
want hitherto enjoyed by His disciples in their 
work as His messengers, and bases His exhorta- 
tion on a reference to the doom about to fall on 
Himself ; a period would begin when the disciples 
would no longer be unharmed, but would be in the 


' midst of conflicts and persecutions (see Wendt, 


Teaching of Jesus, il. p. 358). In Lk 12°? Badddvria 
is used in a figurative sense, ‘make for yourselves 
purses (AV after Tind. ‘ bags’) which wax not old, 
a treasure in the heavens that faileth not’ (‘con- 
tinens pro contento,’ de Wette). 

2. ¢avn (Mt 10°9=Mk 68 in the directions to the 
Twelve), properly the girdle, which is still in Syria 
made ‘double for a foot and a half from the 
buckle, thus making a safe and well-guarded purse’ 
(Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Bag’). RVm tr. ‘girdle.’ 

‘There was no extraordinary self-denial in the matter or 
mode of their mission. We may expound the instructions given 
to these primitive evangelists somewhat after the following 
manner—“ Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in your 
purses. You are going to your brethren in the neighbouring 
villages, and the best way to get to their hearts and their con- 
fidence is to throw yourselves upon their hospitality. ...” At 
this day the farmer sets out on excursions quite as extensive 
without a para in his purse’ (Thomson, LB p. 345f.), 


See also BAG. 
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QUARANTANIA.—See WILDERNESS. 


QUATERNION (rerpadvov).—The word occurs only 
once in NT, and then not in the Gospels (Ac 124); 
but we know that four soldiers at a time were 
ordinarily told off for work in the Roman army 
(Vegetius, de Re Milit. iii. 8), and that there were 
that number in charge of our Lord’s Crucifixion 
(Jn 1978-74; ef. Huang. Petr. 9; see art. COAT). 

C. L. FELTOE. 

QUEEN (faci\icoa).—A title occurring only once 
in the Gospels (Mt 12%, Lk 11%), in our Lord’s 
reference to the queen of Sheba as ‘the queen of 
the south.’ The visit of the queen of Sheba to 
king Solomon is related in 1 K 10!8 and in 2 Ch 
9°, and the chief object of her journey was to 
satisfy herself as to his great wisdom, the report 
of which had reached her, although she was also 
attracted by the accounts which had been brought 
to her of his riches and magnificence. It is to the 


former of these two purposes of her visit that our 


‘surface. 


Lord refers. The Pharisees had demanded of Him 
a special sign, and He replied that no such sign 
should be given them, but that they should have a 
sign in Himself and in His burial and resurrection, 
as the Ninevites had had in Jonah. But the 
Ninevites, He added, would in the judgment 
condemn the men of that generation; for they 
had repented at the preaching of Jonah, who was 
a sign to them, while the men of that generation, 
He implied, would not repent at the preaching of 
one greater than Jonah. Then, referring to the 
celebrated queen, He added: ‘The queen of the 
south shall rise up in the judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it; for she came 
from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, and, behold, a greater than 
Solomon is here.’ 

The connexion between the case of the Ninevites 
and that of the queen of Sheba does not lie on the 
Some have supposed that our Lord refers 
to a woman as the correlative to the men of 
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Nineveh previously spoken of. Others think that, 
having spoken of the Ninevites to whom without 
any seeking of theirs a preaching of repentance was 
brought, He refers, to complete the warning, to 
one who was herself a spontaneous seeker of 
wisdom. Without setting aside these suggestions, 
it is more to the point to observe that our Lord 
brings into juxtaposition the two characteristics— 
so strongly emphasized in the case of Jew and 
Gentile—of the desire for a sign, and the seeking 
after wisdom ; and it has been suggested that St. 
Paul may well have had this whole incident in 
mind when\he wrote 1 Co 118-*7 (see esp. v.”). We 
may also notice how our Lord in effect boldly 
claims to be what St. Paul says that He is, ‘the 
wisdom of God.’ Solomon was ‘wiser than all 
men’ (1 K 4%), and later Jewish literature de- 
lighted to magnify his wisdom (cf. Wis 7171). 
For our Lord, then, to claim before a Jewish 
audience to be ‘something more’ than Solomon, 
was to claim to be Wisdom itself. We may also 
remark how here again, as in the discourse at 
Nazareth, our Lord chooses His examples from 
among Gentiles (ef. also Mt 8% 10! 11***4). 


Abyssinian legend has many strange tales of the queen) of 
Sheba, declaring that she came from Ethiopia, that her name 
was Maqueda, and that she had a son by Solomon. (For many 
curious details, see Ludolf, Hist. Aethiop. ii. 3; Vitce sanctorum 
indigenarum, ed. K. Conti Rossini; Legend of the Queen of 
Sheba, ed. E. Littmann ; also Jos. Ant. vin. vi. 5). All this, how- 
ever, probably rests on a confusion between Seba (82D) and 
Sheba (N27), cf. Ps 7210. Our Lord’s phrase, ‘the queen of the 
south,’ falls in with the most widely accepted opinion, 7@.e. that 
Sheba was in South Arabia; her land was accordingly more 
than a thousand miles from Jerusalem, a fact which justifies 
our Lord’s words, éz ray xéparwy ris vis (cf. Jer 620), 

ALBERT BONUS. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.—A full examina- 
tion of the questions asked and the answers given 
by Jesus would involve a general consideration of 
the methods He employed in His teaching, and in 
meeting the diftoultios of His hearers. Every 
good teacher must adopt the plan, associated for 
classical students with the name of Socrates, of 
using questions to make his hearers define their 
own position and ideas, and to help them to see 
clearly the admitted fundamental principles which 
underlie the discussion ; and he will further find in 
the questions they ask, since they give him an 
insight into the way in which their minds are work- 
ing, eg for emphasizing, explaining, 
or developing his teaching according to their re- 
quirements. If any one will take the trouble to 
read through the Gospels, and note and mark in 
the margin all the questions and answers of Jesus, 
he can hardly fail to learn from the method em- 
pores by the world’s greatest Teacher much that 
will be of use to one who has himself to teach 
others. It is personal work at the records them- 
selves that has a real value, and the main object 
of this article is to suggest lines of study, since an 
exhaustive investigation is obviously impossible 
within the space available. 

i. Questions put by Jesus.—1. The promin- 
ence of interrogative sentences in the Gospels is 
due in part to the characteristic avoidance of 
indirect constructions ; but no doubt both in this 
particular and in the number of questions intro- 
duced they reflect the vividness of the Saviour’s 
methods of teaching. The interrogative form was 
also particularly adapted to make people think 
for themselves, and we can trace all through our 
Lord’s utterances the desire to promote thought. 
In a few cases the questions are simply requests 
for information. One instance is of special interest. 
According to Mk 6%, Jesus asked the disciples, 
before the feeding of the 5000, ‘ How many loaves 
have ye?’ This question is omitted in Mt. (14) 
and Lk. (9'%). Jn. (6°) relates that Christ asked a 
similar question of Philip on the same occasion, 


‘Whence are we to buy loaves, that these may 
eat?’ But the Evangelist is careful to show that 
he does not understand this to be simply a request 
for information, by adding, ‘And this he said to 
prove him: for he himself knew what he would 
do.’ The following is a list of simple requests for 
information; it will be noted that they occur 
mostly in Mk., and fall in with the simpler con- 
ception of the Person of Christ presented in that 
Gospel : 

Mk 59, Lk 830 ‘What is thy name?’ [wanting in Mt.]. 

», 633. See above. 

>, 8°, Mt 1534 ‘How many loaves have ye?’ [wanting in Lk.]. 

, 823 916. 21 [peculiar to Mk.]. 

», 933 ‘What were ye reasoning in the way?’ [Mt. avoids the 
question ; it is wanting in Lk.]. 

Jn 1134 ‘ Where have ye laid him?’ 

,, 138 184. 7.34 probably do not come ynder this category ; in 
each of these instances the question seems to be intended to 
suggest some thought to the hearers. Jn 2015, like Lk 2417.19, 
seems to be due to the character of a stranger assumed for the 
moment by Christ. 

2. Instances of purely rhetorical questions occur 
with normal frequency (¢.g. Mt 15°, where the 
parallel Mk 7® has an assertion; Mk 4%, Lk 187, 
Jn 6”). Christ habitually used such questions as 
a form of mild rebuke, often implying a notion of 
surprise or of sorrow (e.g. Mk 4%=Mt 8%=Lk 8”, 
Jn 32). 

3. The use of a rhetorical question to introduce 
parables or parabolic utterances is characteristic 
of Luke, but is found also in Matthew and Mark. 
In the latter Gospel the parable of the Mustard- 
seed (4°°) is introduced by the striking double 
question, ‘How shall we liken the kingdom of 
God? or in what parable shall we set it forth?’ 
which Swete (ad loc.) thus paraphrases : ‘ How are 
we to depict the kingdom of God? in what new 
light can we place it?’ He adds, ‘The Lord, as a 
wise teacher, seems to take His audience into His 
counsels, and to seek their help.’ Lk 1318 retains 
the double question in an obviously less original 
and really tautological form, in which the hearers 
are not taken into the Master’s counsels (‘ Unto 
what is the kingdom of God like? and whereunto 
shall I liken it?’), but Mt 13%! drops it. Cf. also 
Mk 2°=Mit 9%= Lk 5%, Mk 8%4=Mt 16%=Lk 9%, 
Mk 9°=Mt 5°=Lk 14%; examples peculiar to 
Mk. are found in 3% and 4%. This use occurs also 
in Mt. in passages where the matter is common to 
himself and Lk. (Mt 6””7=Lk 12%, Mt 1116=Lk 7*}, 
Mt 18¥=Lk 154, Mt 24®=Lk 12”), but there do 
not appear to be any instances of it in matter 
peculiar to Matthew. Further examples in Lk. 
are 6° 115 (where the interrogative form in which 
the parable of the Friend at Midnight begins is 
not carried to a grammatical conclusion), 137° (= Mt 
13° where the question is dropped) 147-31 158 177. 
A somewhat similar use is found in Jn 4” and 11%, 
where a parabolic meaning is apparently given to 
popular proverbs. 

This investigation throws an interesting side-light on the 
Synoptic problem: one of the four parables recorded by Mk. is 
introduced by a very striking interrogative formula, and many 
parables in the non-Markan document used by Mt. and Lk. 
seem to have been similarly introduced ; Mt., however, did not 
care for this use, and was inclined to avoid it. 

4, Christ often asked a question also in order to 
make men draw their own conclusions from His 
parables: cf. Mk 129=Mt 21°=Lk 20" (where He 
apparently answered the question Himself, though 
Mt. ascribes the answer to the audience), Mt 2131, 
Lk 7# 10% 16". 

5. Very frequently Christ, by means of a ques- 
tion, led His hearers to admit the truth of matters 
of common knowledge, or of generally accepted 
principles, on which He was going to base His 
teaching: some characteristic examples are here 
classified : 

(a) Matters of common knowledge: Mt 1029=Lk 126 (price of 
sparrows), Mt 172 (tribute collected of strangers). 
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(>) Appeals to common sense: Mt 546f = Lk 682f., Mt 73f—=Lk 
641f. (the mote and the beam—almost parabolic), Mt 79ff-=Lk 
111, Mt 716 (question-form dropped in Lk 644), Mk 718f—=Mt 
1517, Mk 1216=Mt 2220—Lk 2024 ( Whose is this image and 
superscription ?’), Lk 1140 2227, 

(c) Appeals to the conscience of the hearers: Mt 2317, Mk 
34= Mt 12U=Lk 69, Lk 1315 143.5 (cf. Mt 1210f), 

(ad) Appeals to OT Scriptures: Mk 225f =Mt 123f = Lk 63f, Mk 
1117 (question-form dropped in Mt 2113 and Lk 1946), Mk 1210f. = 
Mt 2142=Lk 2017, Mk 1226= Mt 2231f (question-form dropped in 
Lk 2087), Mt 2116, Jn 1034, 

(e) To establish principles closely connected with the teaching 
of Christ in the immediate context: Jn 312 544. 47 g43. 46, 


6. Again, Jesus often asked questions to lead 
men to an exact understanding of the cireum- 
stances connected with a question addressed to 
Himself, or with a request asked of Him: Mk 10? 
(contrast Mt 197) leads to a clear statement of the 
position of the Mosaic Law in regard to divorce, 
and enables Christ to contrast with it the higher 
law of God; Mk 10%=Mt 20” corrects the false 
notions of the sons of Zebedee in regard to the 
Messianic Kingdom ; cf. also Mk 108=Mt 19"=Lk 
18 (‘Why callest thou me good?’), Mt 117-=Lk 
74%. Lik 1374. The instances of this sort of ques- 
tion in the Fourth Gospel are of interest ; sometimes 
the question seems intended to make people think 
what they are doing (1% 10% 18° 7 25-34 9015); at 
other times, to make them consider how they 
really stand in regard to Christ (1°° 3)? 661 67. 70 
7-28), Similarly a direct question often made 
men state exactly what they wanted (e.g. Mk 
10° =Mt 20%=Lk 184, Jn 5%). 

7. Questions were also employed by Christ to 
draw from men a confession of faith; the chief 
example is Mk 8%=16%=Lk 9”, where, after the 
disciples had stated the opinions of the crowds 
concerning Himself, a further question led to St. 
Peter’s great confession (cf. also Mt 978, Jn 6% 9% 
11”), 

8. Quite alone stands the awful question of 
human despair addressed from the Cross to the 
Almighty (Mk 15%*=Mt 27*). To attempt to ex- 
amine the import of that question would be to 
enter on a discussion of the relation in which 
Jesus stood to His heavenly Father. See art. 
DERELICTION. 

9. In two instances Christ asked questions of the 
learned men among the Jews which they were 
unable to answer: in each case He evidently: in- 
tended to show that the fundamental principles 
on which their boasted knowledge rested were 
wrong. When they demanded by what authority 
He acted, He asked them whether the baptism of 
John was from heaven or of men (Mk 11°=Mt 
21%=Lk 204). Their inability to answer showed 
that they did not possess the spiritual powers 
necessary for forming a judgment on claims which 
rested on eternal principles of right and wrong. 
The question (Mk 12®=Mt 22#-—Lk 20) con- 
cerning the Davidic descent of the Messiah showed 
that their interpretation of the Scriptures was not 
consistent, even when judged according to their 
own principles. 

ii. Answers of Jesus to questions put to Him. 
—1. We turn now to the answers which Jesus 
gave. Very striking are those instances where the 
silence of Christ was more eloquent than -words 
could have been. It was useless to attempt any 
answer to the charges of witnesses, brought against 
Him before judges who had procured their false 
evidence (Mk 14°'= Mt 26°), or to similar charges 
before Pilate (Mk 15°=Mt 274) and Herod (Lk 
23°) ; it was useless to discuss with such a man as 
Pilate the nature of truth (Jn 18%), or His heavenly 
mission (Jn 19%). Only when such questions are 
asked in a right spirit is it worth answering them. 
When Pilate asked Him (Mk 15?= Mt 27° =Lk 23%, 
ef. Jn 18°”) whether He was ‘the King of the Jews,’ 
He gave an ambiguous answer—‘ Thou sayest’: it 


———. 
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was a title He had not Himself claimed, and which 
belonged to Him only in a sense that Pilate could 
not understand. But Christ did not hesitate, in 
spite of the obvious danger, to give direct answers 
to questions concerning His own claims (Mk 148= 
Mt 26%, ef. Lk 227), See art. SILENCE. 

A very interesting problem arises, however, in regard to this 
last answer. The high priest asked (Mk 1462), ‘Art thou the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed?’ (According to Mt 2663 he said, 
‘T adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of God’: Lk 2270 has, ‘ And they all 
said, Art thou then the Son of God?’). Jesus answered, accord- 
ing to Mk. ‘I am’ (éy# ¢ius), according to Mt. ‘Thou hast said’ 
(cv sizes), and according to Lk. ‘ Ye say that I am’ (sucess Aéyere 
or: ty eius). It is usual to interpret the answer in each Gospel 
as a strong affirmation, and, in view of the fact that the order 
of Lk. (who continues at once, ‘And they said, What further 
need have we of witness?’) supports this interpretation, it may 
probably be accepted as the right one. But it is possible that 
the answer to the high priest was really ambiguous, as the 
answer to Pilate seems to have been (so Westcott on Jn 1837), 
and that Mk. and Mt. each dropped a half of the answer which 
is more accurately preserved in Lk. 

2. Often He answered a question somewhat in- 
directly, correcting the mental attitude, or some 
misconception, of the questioner. Thus in answer 
to, ‘Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ?’ 
(Mt 18'), He shows the character of true greatness 
in the judgment of God. When a man asked (Lk 
1375), ‘Lord, are there few that be saved?’ Jesus 
puts the word ‘strive’ (dywviferde) at the head of 
His answer, and thus corrects the spirit of the 
questioner: this was no matter, He evidentl 
thought, for academic discussion such as the Jewis 
Rabbis delighted in, nor was it a question of privi- 
lege—it was a practical matter, in which personal 
effort was of vital importance. 

The following passages will repay careful study, 
and show how ready the Master was to avail Him- 
self of any opportunities of giving teaching, even 
if they were due to the hostile questions of His 
foes, and also how He always drew the questioner 
away from details and misconceptions to principles 
of vital importance :—Mk 27” and parallels (the 
pone between physical and mental healing— 

oth are proper functions of the representative Son 
of Man), Mk 2) and parallels (formal fasting has 
no value), Mk 75%—Mt 1578 (observance of the 
traditions of the elders), Mk 10!" and parallels 
(‘What does the word good really imply ?’—then 
the young questioner is made to feel that his 
knowledge, that of the letter of the Law, is not 
enough to lead to goodness, and a counsel of per- 
fection is given), Mk 121§* and parallels (distinction 
between carnal and spiritual things), Mk 13°" and 
parallels (men are not concerned with foreknowing 
the dates of future events, but with recognizing 
their import as they come), Mt 112% = Lk 7°" (What 
are the true signs of the Messiah?), Mt 15” (it 
matters not if the carnally-minded are offended, 
whatever their worldly position), Lk 9° (where 
the TR evidently contains a correct exegesis), Lk 
10%". (there is something better than anxious out- 
ward service), Lk 12": (those who have to teach 
others must learn all they can). It is evident that 
in most cases the answer was given in such a way 
as to cause thought, without which its reference 
to the question is by no means obvious; this is 
notably the case in Lk 17%; the epigrammatic 
answer to the question of the perplexed disciples 
—‘ Where, Lord ?’—finds a solution only when we 
remember that the Master’s thoughts were fixed 
on eternal principles, not on the examples of them 
that take niece in time. 

3. Very characteristic of the Fourth Gospel is 
the way in which Christ is represented as making 
questions of quite ordinary import, or those cause 
by utter bewilderment, the occasion of spiritual 
teaching. When Nicodemus asks (34) how a man 


‘can be born a second time, Christ does not attempt 


to explain the difficulty, but goes on to speak of 
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being born from water and spirit. Each question 
of the puzzled crowd in the Capernavm synagogue 
(ch. 6) leads on to deeper teaching, so that those 
disciples who could neither follow it nor accept it 
on trust left Him. When the Jews ask where 
Christ got His education (7°), His answer points 
them to the Divine Author of His teaching. The 
disciples ask (9°) whether blindness from birth is 
the punishment of pre-nata) or of parental sin ; 
the answer sets aside such a question as trivial, 
and embodies the only explanation of human suf- 
fering that can be given—it is necessary to the 
working out of God’s plan. Judas (not Iscariot) 
asks in surprise (14°), ‘ Lord, what has happened 
that thou art about to manifest thyself to us and 
not to the world?’—the answer shows the condi- 
tion of communion with the Father. The careful 
student will multiply instances for himself. 

4, Christ made people answer their own ques- 
tions by Himself putting leading questions. The 
image and superscription of Cesar on the tribute 
money (Mk 12'* and parallels) gave a_ practical 
answer to the question of the Pharisees and 
Herodians, and to the lesson thus taught He Him- 
self added a spiritual one. Many instances! in 
which the questioners were forced to think out the 
answers for themselves will be found referred to 
under i. §§ 5 and 6 aboye, for it was characteristic of 
Christ’s methods to answer a question by a question. 

5. The answers given by Christ to questions 
which were asked for the express purpose of 
placing Him in a difficult position, or of showing 
the falsity of His principles, may at first sight seem 
to require separate treatment; but further con- 
sideration will show that He avoided the peels 
prepared for Him by using the same dialectical 
methods as in replying to the inquiries of dis- 
ciples: either He made the hostile questioners 
practically answer their own question, as in the 
case of the paying of tribute to Rome (Mk 12!” |) ; 
or else He took occasion to state a great general 
principle, which included and forced into its right 
place the particular detail referred to in the ques- 
tion (Mk 2}8-?2 ||, and other passages referred to 
under § 2 above). 

LITERATURE.—Gore, BL 198 ff.; Denney, Gospel Questions and 
Answers ; Knight, The Master’s Questions to His Disciples. 

P. M. BARNARD. 

QUIRINIUS.—Lk 2? AV, ‘ And this taxing was 
first made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria’ 
is better rendered in RV, ‘This was the first en- 
rolment made when Quirinius was governor of 
Syria.’ From art. CENSUS it will be seen that this 
statement probably means that this was the first 
occasion of an enrolment of this nature, an en- 
rolment of population by households as distinct 
from a rating-enrolment in reference to property, 
and that it took place during the governorship of 
Quirinius in Syria. Here, however, there seems 
to emerge a great discrepancy between St. Luke’s 
account and what is known from secular history. 
It is certain that Publius Sulpicius Quirinius was 
the administrator of Syria from A.D. 6 to 9, and 
that in that period he took the rating-census men- 
tioned in Ac 5” (Jos. Ant. XVII. xiii. 5, XVIII. i. 1). 
But the birth of Jesus took place before the death 
of Herod the Great (Mt 2), and that was in B.c. 4. 
The narratives of the two Evangelists seem to be 
at hopeless variance on a most important point. 
How are they to be reconciled ? 

One way of cutting the knot readily occurs. We 
might suppose that the clause Lk 2? was not in the 
original narrative, but was a marginal date inserted 
by an early copyist, who made a mistake as to the 
census jndeaadiod ; but the MSS afford no warrant 
for this suggestion. Now, assuming the text to be 
as St. Luke wrote it, we can have no doubt that 
he did so quite deliberately, for he was most care- 


ful to give an accurate account (see Lk 1'-4), and 
he himself has chronicled the census of A.D. 6 to 9 
in Ac 5%, This would lead us @ priori to reckon 
that as in his view at least there was no dis- 
crepancy, there must be some explanation that 
does not lie on the surface. Dr. Lardner’s method 
of solving the difficulty is to interpret the verse 
thus: ‘This was the first census of Cyrenius, who 
(afterwards) was governor of Syria,’ St. Luke taking 
pains to distinguish, according to this view, be- 
tween the two enrolments, and giving the informa- 
tion that Quirinius was the man who at a later 
time became governor of Syria. Thus Herodian 
says that ‘to’Marcus the emperor were born 
several daughters and two sons’; yet we know that 
some of them at least were born before he became 
emperor. Dr, Lardner’s interpretation, however, 
does violence to the construction of the text, and 
is at best a forced expedient to avoid a difficulty. 
Fortunately, later scholarship is able to dispense 
withit. Zumpt (Commentatio de Syria Romanorwm 
provincia ab Cesare Augusto ad Titum Vespasi- 
anwm) has shown that Quirinius seems to have been 
governor of Syria on two occasions ; and this clue 
has been followed up by independent studies of 
Ramsay (Was Christ born at Bethichem?). <A frag- 
ment of an inscribed stone found at Tivoli in 1764 
tells of the doings of a Roman official in the time 
of Augustus. The name has perished, but from 
the facts recorded antiquarians of note agree in 
believing that he was Quirinius. Now this stone 
distinctly mentions that he was twice legatus of 
Syria. [The actual word legatus is wanting in the 
fragment preserved, but some such word is re- 
quired by the context]. Still the problem is not 
solved by this discovery, though secular as well as 
sacred history must share the difficulty: for it 
happens that we know who were governors of that 
province for the whole period prior to Herod’s 
death in B.c. 4. In B.c. 9 Sentius Saturninus suc- 
ceeded Marcus Titius, and Josephus (Ant. Xvu. 
y. 2) says: ‘Now Quintilius Varus was at this time 
at Jerusalem, being sent to succeed Saturninus as 
een of Syria’; and this statement is verified 

y coins of Antioch-in-Syria bearing his name 
with date. As we know that Augustus had a 
rule that no governor of a province should hold 
that office for less than three or more than five 
years, the whole period from B.C. 12 to 4 is covered, 
and there is no room to place the governorship of 
Quirinius at the time required. He cannot have been 
governor before B.C. 12, for he was then consul at 
Rome ; and even if it were of any service, we cannot 
place him later, for he became tutor of Caius Cesar 
and governor of Asia; so that there is a difficulty 
in fixing his earlier period of holding office in Syria, 
if, indeed, he was twice governor. Farrar has sug- 
gested that, the above-mentioned rule of Augustus 
notwithstanding, Varus was displaced ‘ because his 
close friendship with Archelaus, who resembled 
him in character, might have done mischief’; but 
of this there is no evidence, and the conjecture is 
but a make-shift. A better solution of the problem 
is to reckon that the governorship of which St. 
Luke speaks may have been of a different char- 
acter from that held by Saturninus and Varus. 
Quirinius was a man who had shown himself very 
capable in\ military affairs. Now at this period 
there were troubles with various tribes in Syria 
and its frontiers. Tacitus (Ann. iii. 48) tells us 
that Quirinius waged successful war against the 
Homonadenses in Cilicia (which belonged to Syria) 
at a time prior at least to A.D. 2, when he became 
rector to Caius Cesar. There is therefore, to say 
the least, no unlikelihood that while Varus, who 
had no military renown, was left as the ordinary 
governor to administer the internal affairs of the 
province, Quirinius was appointed an extraordinary 
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governor in charge of the military operations in 
the same region, with the title of legatus, or 
more specifically of dwx. Inasmuch as the Greek 
equivalent in the case of either civil or military 
governor is #yeuwy, St. Luke would be justified in 
saying, as he does, that the first enrolment was 
made ‘when Quirinius was acting as governor’ 
(nyewovevovros Kupyviov).* Those nearer the Evan- 
gelist’s own day, for whom he was specially writ- 
ing, and who were better acquainted with the 
secular history of the time than readers nowadays, 
would find the date he thus gives even more exact 
than if he had mentioned either Saturninus or 
Varus; for, as has been shown in art. CENSUS, 
the enrolment was determined during the rule of 
the former, but, so far as Palestine was concerned, 
probably carried out during the rule of the latter. 
The likelihood of there being two simultaneous 
governors, one for military the other for civil 
affairs, in the same province, is supported by 
parallel instances adduced by Ramsay (op. cit. 
238 ff. ). 

Another theory in explanation of the passage 
about Quirinius is that he was neither civil nor 
military governor, but merely one of the commis- 
sioners appointed to take the enrolment through- 
out the whole Roman world, the district for which 
he was responsible being Syria. Palestine, though 
not at this period actually a Roman province, was 
under the Roman suzerainty, and from its prox- 
imity it would be included under Syria. St. Luke, 
having no better word for the enrolment commis- 
sioner, might use 7yenwvevwr [iy. Tis cKeWews ‘taking 
lead in the inquiry,’ Plat. Prot. 351 E]. Tertullian 
(adv. Mare. iv. 19) states that the census at the 
time of Christ’s birth was taken by Saturninus, 
not Quirinius, and thus seems to correct the nar- 
rative; but that must be merely because he knew 
that the enrolment had been decided upon during 
the civil governorship of Saturninus: he cannot 
have meant that it was actually accoinplished then ; 
for that would be utterly inconsistent with the 
date he elsewhere (adv. Jud. 8) gives for the 
nativity, B.C. 3. 


LITERATURE.—Lives of Christ ; Commentaries on St. Luke; 
Bib. Dictt. of Smith, Kitto, and Hastings, and works by Zumpt 
and Ramsay mentioned in article. Schiirer’s latest expression 
of opinion (GJ V3 i. 508 ff.) is strongly adverse to the accuracy 
of St. Luke as wellas to Professor Ramsay’s theory. 
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QUOTATIONS.—1. Use of the OT in the Gos- 
pels.—In general it is agreed that a quotation is 
the intentional reproduction of some thought or 
fact already expressed in language by the use of 
the very words previously employed. This is an 
exact quotation. A free quotation is one which 
fails to reproduce the self-same words, because, 
either through defect of memory or lack of care, 
the person making it employed language varying 
more or less widely from that of his source, or he 
may have intended merely to give the substance of 
the original. Ordinarily an unintentional use of 
the same thought or of identical words is not to be 
regarded as a quotation. The intention is essen- 
tial, to constitute a quotation either exact or free. 
The quotations in the Gospels may be classed as 
follows : 

(a) Quotations which conform to both the Hebrew 
and the Greck of the OT: (a) by Jesus, Mt 15% 
(Mk 72) 154° (Mk 72>) 195 (Mk 107: 8) 1928: 19a. 19 
213% (Mk 117, Lk 194) 2939 (Mk 1281), Mk 1236 
(Lk 20748), Jn 10%; (8) by others,” Mt, 52% 27-is2543 
219 (Mk 11°, Lk 198, Jn 12"), Lk 10; (y) by the 
Evangelist, Jn 1974. 

(6) Quotations conforming to the Hebrew alone: 
by Jesus, Mt 928 127 9746 (Mk 15%), Lk 2237 2346, 


* Plut. Camiill. 23 uses 7yeuovia for the division of an army 
under an officer. 


(c¢) Quotations conforming to the Greek alone: 
(a) by Jesus, Mt 47 (Lk 4'2) 1315 194 (Mk 108) 
B16 aot hk 12}, Lk 201”) ; (8) by the Evangelist, 
Jn 12%, 

(d) Free quotations varying from both Hebrew 
and Greek: (a) by Jesus, Mt 44 (Lk 44) 4! (Lk 48) 
415.16 1110 (Lk 727) 1916 9982 (Mk 1228, Lk 2087) 2987 
(Mk 12 3°) 2944 2631 (Mk 1427), Mk 422 109 (Lk 18), 
Jn 6% 1318 15%; (8) by others, Mt 2° 4° (Lk 4121), 
Mk 12% 33, Lk 107, Jn 217; (y) by the Evangelist, 
Mr 2" 21° (Jn 12!) 279 20) Mik 12, Lk 224s nz 
Gee 

(e) Free quotations varying less from the Hebrew 
than from the Greek: by the Evangelist, Mt 817 
pater 

(f) Free quotations varying less from the Greek 
than from the Hebrew: by Jesus, Mt 15% (Mk 
76 7) 2415 (Mk 13¥4), Lk 418: 19 gio, 

The variations in exactness of quotation and in 
the standard to which they conform are interest- 
ing. The importance of the variations is open to 
question. Few of them are noticeable. Yet more, 
if the teaching of Jesus had been confined to a few 
days or weeks, if He had spoken about the topics 
recorded in the Gospels but once or twice, and if 
there were evidence that He was particular about 
the exact phrasing of His teachings, the question 
might be of more importance. We remember, 
however, that Jesus lived three years with dis- 
ciples, teaching them and speaking on a great 
variety of occasions ; and these facts were incon- 
sistent with a stereotyped mode of utterance. 
Moreover, the record of His deeds and teachings 
is brief at best. The Gospels give from one-fifth 
to one-third of their scanty space to a period of 
one week, and but slight, though vivid, glimpses 
of occasional scenes during the remaining three 
years. He must have spoken many times on the 
same subjects, and have uttered the same thoughts 
in many modes of expression. One who insisted, 
as He did: upon the supremacy of the spirit over 
the form would scarcely have permitted Himself 
to be bound by a strict conformity to the letter, 
while appealing to the OT for the authority of the 
truths which He taught. This fact makes it seem 
strange that the collection of His teachings is not 
much larger and the variety of His expressions 
much greater. Under the influence of such a 
Teacher it is not likely that the disciples were over 
anxious to conform with exactness to the text of 
the OT. 

The passages cited give evidence of intentional 
use of the OT. Usually they are introduced by 
some formula of citation such as ‘it is written,’ 
‘the Scripture saith,’ and the like. There are 
about fifty different variants in the mode of intro- 
ducing explicit quotations found in the Gospels. 

Some of the passages given above have no 
formula of introduction, but the context of the 
passage shows conscious and intentional use of OT 
material. It is also to be noticed that the Gospels 
vary in their representation of the same passage 
or fact. .g. the Evangelist in Jn 19% * connects 
the events with a passage in the OT; the parallel 
narratives in the Synoptics mention these facts 
without connecting them in any way with the OT, 
so that at the utmost, so far as these Gospels are 
concerned, the passage is, so to say, an accidental 
parallel having no proper classification with quota- 
tions. It cannot be regarded as in the slightest 
degree an instance of use of the OT by these 
Evangelists. This is equally true of all events 
narrated in the Gospels which are not explicitly 
connected with OT passages, no matter how strik- 
ing the coincidence ; ¢.g. Is 50° might well have 
been referred to in the narratives in Mt 26° 27°, 
Mk 14%, Lk 225 64, Jn 1872, and so also might Ps 
228-16, but neither of these notable OT passages 
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was so used. Again, while Mt 13 is unques- 
tionably a quotation, the same thought expressed 
in the parallel passage, Mk 4", has no formula of 
notation, and has such transpositions and omis- 
sions that if we did not know of the passages in 
Isaiah and Mt., we might well doubt if it were a 
real quotation. As it is, we think it was inten- 
tionally derived from Isaiah. Further, Lk 8!° is 
arallel with the passages just cited from Mt. and 

k.; it has a sentence from Is 6°, nothing from 
y.”, and is much more brief than Mark. If the 
parallel passages in Mt. and Mk. were unknown, 
even though we were fully acquainted with Is 
6", we should think that the use of the OT 
thought and phraseology was due to familiarity 
with the language rather than to an intention to 
quote from it. As itis, we have little doubt that 
the writers had in mind to report the same utter- 
ances of Jesus, and that the report is more incom- 
plete in one case than in the other. Yet it is 
quite possible that different discourses of Jesus 
are reported. These instances, the words recorded 
in Jn 9 as uttered by Jesus, and those of the 
Evangelist in Jn 12%, lead us to think the passage 
in Is 6* © pointed many an utterance of Jesus. 

How many more passages like this in Lk 8! do 
the Gospels contain? That is a matter of con- 
jecture. It is desirable to add to the lists already 
given several other lists of passages which go to 
show the nature of the connexion between the OT 
and the NT. 

(gq) Intentional and free use of OT laws, facts, 
or statements independently % the original form 
of expression: (a) by Jesus, Mt 5/2» (Lk 13%4) 84 
Me toc eye De 7 20-42 (MEK 9! 18) 1984 (Mk 
925. ao Lk 6. 4) 12°- 40. 41 (Mt 164», Lk 1]. 30. $2) 1242 
(Lk 115!) 233 (Lk 1150 51) 2487.89 (Lk 176 27), Lk 
Ae 72 In be * 817; (8) by others, Mt 2274 
(Mie ik epee 2g aL 11s 48), Lk 12>) Jn 
510 G21. 49. 98 85 1931; (+) by the Evangelist, Lk 2”, 
Jn 45 (2), 

(A) Another interesting group of passages con- 
sists of those which have a formula of reference to 
the OT as their source or authority, but whose 
content cannot be referred to any specific OT pass- 
age. These are all from the words of Jesus: Mt 
2624 (Mk 1421) 26%. 58 (Mk 14%), Mk 92>) Lk 
DUA Set Dies ase 6° In 1% 1732. 

(i) Still another class of passages consists of 
intentional allusions to something in the OT, but 
they make no formal use of OT material, and are 
not quotations in any strict sense of the term. 
The allusion to the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is an illustration. (a) By Jesus, Mt 81! 
(Lk 13%) 10% 2 (Mk 13'2) 10% 98 (las 1.25% 53) 1125 
(Lic 107) 205 ( Mile 11275, Lk 1946) 249 (Lk 23%?) 
2480. (Mk 135, Lk 2127) 2654 (Mk 1482, Mt 1627 25°"), 
Toke 178? ieh gts 1> Bi. 9-58 39» (8) by others, Mt 
Sat bike Gar en lose GIs 740. 1652, 

The instances thus far classified come almost 
entirely under the head of the use of the OT as 
an authoritative Scripture. Another influence is 

uite as evident. It is the literary influence. 

his is the influence of any work of literature over 
the modes of thought and habits of expression of 
those who make much use of that work of litera- 
ture. Men may be unconscious of this influence, 
or they may consciously use the forms of utterance 
which they haye learned to love. It is doubtless 
more a matter of habit working within the region 
of the unconscious, while it is the appeal to 
authority which is operative within the region of 
the conscious use of the OT. These two causes 
produce phenomena which are not altogether easy 
to classify together. 

(j) Such a passage as Lk 8" cited above compels 
the recognition of passages which may have inten- 
tionally used the Or thought or language, yet do 
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not give conclusive evidence that they were so used. 
Its use may have been due to literary and uncon- 
scious influence. In any case there is such co- 
incidence in thought and phraseology that an 
intimate connexion is shown between the thought 
of the Gospels and that of the OT. For example, 
when we read in He 12” kat yap 6 Ocds hpav wip 
katavahioxov, and learn that the last two words 
are found together in the LXX only in Dt 4% and 
9°, we think it likely that the writer either inten- 
tionally used the phrase, with a thought of the 
passages in Dt., or that he was so familiar with 
Dt. that unintentionally and unconsciously he 
used its words and phrases. Thus also may we 
connect of mevOodvres of Mt 54 with ovdax or rods 
mevOoivras of Is 61°. When we remember the fact 
that the mind of Jesus was saturated with the 
Book of Isaiah, we can easily be convinced that 
there is a literary connexion between the utter- 
ance of Jesus and the OT passage. 

The following passages show a similar connexion : Mt 55.8. 
34. 35 77. 8 (Lk 119. 10) 723 (Lk 1327) 1028b 115 (Lk 722) 1123(Lk 1015) 
1237 1316 1514 1627b 1917 (Lk 1028) 1926 (Mk 1027, Lk 1827, Mk 1436) 
2028 (Mk 1045) 2111.12 (Mk 1118, Lk 1945, Jn 216) 2312 (Lk 1411 
1814) 2387 (Lk 1334) 2398 (Lk 1384) 242 (Mk 132, Lk 216) 2421 (Mk 
1319) 2429 (Mk 1324. 25, Lk 2125. 26a) 2430b 2532 2611 (Mk 147, Jn 128) 
2746 (Mk 1534) 283, Lk 132. 33.69 621 148-10 1615b 2330, Jn 114. 34 321 
‘724 939 198a 1415. 21. 24, 

(z) Prolonged examination brings to recognition 
a class of passages in which, without marked literary 
relation, or intentional use of the OT, there is yet 
a genetic relation between the OT and the NT. 
Jesus had the Spirit without measure, and was an 
authoritative interpreter of the OT. He had so 
absorbed the OT that its ideals were His common- 
places of thought, and the scattered suggestions of 
truth in the OT were apprehended by Him in their 
full or explicit meaning. Imperfect or fragment- 
ary suggestions became positive principles. In 
dealing with divorce He went to the fundamental 
conception of marriage (Mt 13°=Mk 107-8), In deal- 
ing with the Sabbath, He said that the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath 
(Mk 2°"). This is a universal statement which is 
suggested in Ex 23” and Dt 54. Again Jn 4° ‘ For 
herein is the saying true, One soweth and another 
reapeth’ may be a current proverb, or it may be 
derived in thought from Job 318, Mic 6. What- 
ever be true about that passage, there can be little 
doubt that the words of Jesus given in Mt 5% 
‘Love your enemies, and pray for them that per- 
secute you,’ is the explicit statement of an ideal 
of conduct that finds suggestion in Job 31” and 
several other OT passages. 

The following is a list of similar passages: Mt 5-6 (Lk 621a 
57. 9.11 (Lk 622) 514. 18a (Lk 1617) 528-30 188 (Mk 943) 542a (Lk 630a) 
53. 44a (Lk 627) 544b. 48 G6. 9. 11. 14. 15. 19. 24. 25. 26 (Lk 1224) 76. 21b (Jn 
1317) 106 1524 (Lk 156 1910, Mt 1812) 1010b. 19.37.28 (Jn 627 737b) 
19296 (Mk 1030, Lk 1830) 1041 1229 (Mk 327, Lk 1121.22) 1232b 
1339. 40. 41. 43. 44. 45. 46 1513 1626 (Mk 837, Lk 925) 1815 (Lk 173) 2133 
(Mik 121, Lk 209) 2144 (Lk 2018) 2416-18 (Mik 1314-16, Lk 2121. 22) 2435 
(Mk 1381, Lk 2193 1617) 2585. 36. 40. 45. 42. 46 2628 (Mk 1424, Lk 2220 
2652 276 9818.20, Mik 22.27 948, Lk 628-34. 35.36 1247.48 136.7 141% 
1518.19.21 1Gl5c 198. 42 2124.25.26 291931 Q3%4a, Jn 16.11.18 537b 46 
216 35 (Ezk 3625-27 1119?) 422b. 37 517. 21. 22. 27. 29. 39b. 44 737b. 38, 39a. 42 
Ql] 92. 31. 41 103. 10-16 1334 1512. 17 1423 151. 14. 15 197 2031, 

These lists of passages under (7) and (£) are by no 
means exhaustive. Dittmar Urea Test. in Novo) 
gives many more passages than have been enumer- 
ated, and Hiihn (Die alttest. Citate und Reminis- 
cenzen im NT) gives a far greater number. It is 
not always easy to discriminate to one’s own satis- 
faction between classes (7) and (x). We must 
follow the more pronounced character of the pass- 
age as it appears to us at the moment of investi- 
gation. The border-line between a real literary 
reminiscence and an accidental coincidence is also 
difficult to determine. Not only would it be 
possible to increase the lists (j) and (£), but at least 
two other classes could be made out. One such 
class (/) would consist of expressions which belong 
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to the life of the land, or the common utterances 
of the people of the land, such as Mt 96 ‘as sheep 
not having ashepherd.’ These have no real signifi- 
cance, literary or otherwise. Again, there is 
another class of expressions (m) in which imagery 
similar to that of the OT is found. ‘Wise as ser- 
ents’ (Mt 101°) is possibly a comparison suggested 

y Gn 3}, or it may have been current rhetoric. 
Or, again, the image of sifting (Lk 22°!) may have 
been a current phrase, or it may possibly have had 
a suggestion from Am 9°. 

2. Use of other writings in the Gospels.—Are 
other writings than the OT used in the Gospels? 
This question recognizes the possibility (a) of ex- 
plicit citations from writings outside of the OT as 
authoritative documents, or (0) of a general use of 
material as a source of historical example or ex- 
plicit allusion, or (c) of literary relationship, or (d) 
of other writings with a genetic relation to the 
teachings of the Gospels. 

(az) The passages which have been brought into 
debate are Mt 279, Lk 7°25 11%, Jn 437 and 7°8, 

Mt 27°. Is this a citation from some lost writing 
outside the OT and attributed to Jeremiah? Ap- 
parently the dictate of common sense is that the 
passage is really from Zec 11}?:}5, and that there 
was some slip in the memory of the writer of the 
Gospel, or that there was an error on the part of 
the earliest transcribers. 

Lk 72>, Doubtless here Jesus was using as an 
illustration facts with which all persons who 
observed children at play were familiar. It seems 
an attempt to manufacture a difficulty. This pass- 
age should be dismissed from consideration. 

Lk 11%. This is a passage which is not so easily 
explained. (1) Is ‘The Wisdom of God’ the name 
of a book? Nosuch book is known. (2) Is ‘The 
Wisdom of God’ a speaker in a book, after the 
manner of ‘Wisdom’ in Pr8? Every trace of such 
a book now seems lost. (3) Is Jesus quoting Him- 
self? See Mt 23%, where Jesus says, ‘Behold I 
send unto you prophets, and wise men, and scribes,’ 
just as in this passage Wisdom says, ‘I will send 
unto them prophets and apostles.’ The words in 
Mt. are dated in the second day of Passion Week, 
while the passage in Lk. belongs to a time several 
weeks or months earlier. If Jesus in Lk. is quoting 
Himself, it is from an utterance of an earlier date, 
not elsewhere transmitted tous. Resch (Agrapha?, 
p- 184) would show that ‘The Wisdom of God’ 
was one of the self-designations of Jesus like ‘The 
Son of Man.’ To these statements it must be said 
that while they are possible, Jesus is nowhere else 
designated in this manner, nor is He elsewhere 
represented as quoting Himself in this manner. 
(4) It is claimed that the passage is founded upon 
Pr 1°31, ana this is supported by the fact that 
in the early Christian Church the Book of Proverbs 
was called a Sophia. The passage hardly seems 
adequate for the words of Jesus. (5) This passage 
is claimed as an amplification of 2 Ch 242-22, This 
is in reality the same as (7) below. (6) Used of 
Divine Providence, as manifested in history (cf. 
Pr 8*31), sending prophets and apostles, equivalent 
to saying ‘God in His wisdom said.° This is sup- 
ported by the passage Lk 7 ‘and wisdom is justi- 
fied of all her children.’ This is quite tenable. 
(7) The personal wisdom of God in Christ. In sup- 
port of this are the facts that Jesus says the same 
thing in Mt 23*7 in His own Person, that He is else- 
where said to send prophets and apostles (Lk 10%, 
Eph 4"), and that this is a Logos conception of 
Jesus. Even so, a reason for the expression is not 
obvious, nor is it at all evident why Jesus should 
have used this unusual phrase. There are diffi- 
culties in regard to any explanation of this passage. 
The greatest of all is in the theory of an extra-OT 
source. The passage is perfectly intelligible with- 
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out such a theory, whatever be said as to the reason 
of the expression. 

Jn 437, ‘For herein is the saying true, One 
soweth, and another reapeth.’ Is this an explicit 
quotation from some writing? The word ‘saying’ 
does not point back to a writing. It might readily 
be something of a proverbial character, which had 
its origin in the mode of thought and utterance 
which is found in Lv 26", Dt 28%8-49 61, Job 318, 
Mic 6”, thus having a literary connexion of some 
sort with the OT. : 

Jn 738, If this is a quotation from a writing out- 
side the OT, a wholly unknown writing has to be 
assumed. Nowhere else in the NT is a writing 
outside the OT called ypa¢7, ‘Scripture.’ It is a 
tenable and adequate explanation to treat it as ‘a 
free quotation harmonizing in thought with parts 
of various passages, especially Is 44° 55! 581” 
(Meyer). See, on an attempt to trace the saying 
to a Buddhist source, HxpT xviii. [1906] p. 100. 

The examination of these passages fails to show 
the slightest probability that Jesus, a speaker in 
the Gospels, or any writer of the Gospels, explicitly 
cited any writing outside the OT as authoritative 
Scripture. 

(>) Examination of the facts gives no greater 
probability that historical illustrations from writ- 
ings other than the OT occur in the Gospels, or 
intentional allusions to such writings, In any 
such manner as the illustrations taken from the 
OT, or as the allusions to the OT found in the 
Gospels. 

(c) It is difficult not to believe that literary con- 
nexion is quite marked. Note, especially, the 
following passages: Mt 5% % (Sir 23%) 544 (Sir 44% 5) 
52> (Sir: 29%) 54 (Wis 12%) 61244) (Sini2s2)aeaiom 
415) 1128 (Sir 512%) 1922 (Sir 29%) 2358 (To 144), 
Lk 6°8 (Sir 141%) 107 1818 (Enoch 40°, Sibyl. prowm. 
85=frag. ii. 47) 168 (Enoch 1081!) 187 (Enoch 47}-?) 
181-8 (Sir 3227 18) 201. 11 (Enoch 89°), Jn 67 (Sir 15° 
2419) 844 (Wis 274, Enoch 69°). 

(ad) Is the relation between these writings more 
important than a merely literary relation? If it 
is, how important is it? What does it signify ? 
In the references above, the extra-OT books are all 
prior to the birth of Jesus. They reveal somethin 
of the thought of the Jews before His time, an 
doubtless of His own generation. The very tone 
of the words of Jesus to Martha (Jn 11%: %- 26) 
shows that He assumed the truth of beliefs which 
had no prominence in the thought and life revealed 
in the OT. The non-canonical literature gives 
abundant evidence that the belief in the resurrec- 
tion had become an important factor in the beliefs 
of the Jews. Such a passage as Mt 25°46 can 
hardly be said to be suggested by the OT writings. 
Compare it with Enoch 90'*-%, and striking simi- 
larities are found. Mt 25%> ‘Depart from me, xe 
cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared for 
the devil and his angels,’ and similar passages, as 
also 134: 5°, may be compared with Enoch 103”: § and 
108° 6, In Lk 16% the picture of separation be- 
tween the righteous and sinners in Sheol may 
suggest Enoch 22°18, where the righteous and 
sinners, in separate divisions, await the Great 
Judgment. ae ; ‘ 

Although there is often a striking likeness in 
outstanding features, there is also a lack of har- 
mony in details with the spirit of Jesus, which 
shows why He could not use these writings as an 
authority. For the possible connexion between 
the Book of Enoch and Christian thought, see The 
Book of Enoch, tr. and ed. by R. H. Charles, pp. 
48-53, where he enumerates ‘doctrines in Enoch 
which had an undoubted share in moulding the 
corresponding NT doctrines, or at all events are 
necessary to the comprehension of the latter.’ 
Without doubt the points of contact between the 
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Book of Enoch and Christian beliefs of the earlier 
Christian generations were more numerous and in- 
timate than between the Book of Enoch and the 
Gospels. Also such literature as the extra-canonical 
Jewish writings had great influence in the early 
development of Christian doctrine. Their im- 
portance, so far as the Gospels are concerned, is 
chiefly that of explaining the surroundings of 
Jesus and the spiritual and mental conditions 
amidst which He worked. Instances such as have 
been given could be multiplied, but it is doubtful 
if they could change the conclusions already given. 
The centuries between the prophets of ancient 
Israel and Jesus had witnessed a development of 
thought, especially on eschatological subjects. 
‘Jesus was a true OT saint’ (Davidson, Theology 
of the OT, . 520), and joined the work which 

e did as closely as possible to that of the OT 
prophets, using their authority for His teachings. 
Jesus was also a Prophet greater than any that had 
gone before Him, and He appropriated such cur- 
rent beliefs as were in harmony with His mission, 
without thereby authenticating other associated 
beliefs, but rather discrediting them by the general 
spirit of His teachings. 

See also artt. on OLD TESTAMENT. 
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RABBI (from Heb. 21, which means as adj. 
‘great’ or ‘much,’ as subst. ‘chief’ or ‘master.’ 
The final syllable is the pronominal suffix, signify- 
ing ‘my,’ the force of which, however, is not ex- 
pressed in the use of the word).—A title of honour 
and respect addressed to religious teachers; and 
in this sense frequently applied in the Gospels to 
Jesus, and also once (Jn 3*°) to John the Baptist. 
It appears to have come into use in the time of 
Hillel, who was born ec. B.c. 112. That St. John 
regarded it as a comparatively modern word, and 
not universally known in his time, seems evident 
from the fact that he deemed it necessary to ex- 
plain its meaning (see Jn 1°, where it is expressly 
stated to be equivalent to d.ddcKados, rendered 
‘master’ in AV, and ‘teacher’ in RVm). faBi 
(paBBet, WH) is frequently tr. ‘master’ in AV, 
but RV transliterates ‘rabbi’ throughout. See 
MASTER. DUGALD CLARK. 


RABBONI (from Heb. ]27 or }\32) is another form 
of ‘ Rabbi,’ but was considered a higher and more 
honourable title. Hence possibly its preference by 
the blind man (Mk 10°) in his natural anxiety to 
address Jesus with the title of greatest courtesy 
and respect that he knew. The word occurs only 
twice in the Gospels, viz. Mk 10° (RV _ following 
the reading of most authorities), and Jn. 20% 
(paBBovvt, TR; paBBovvel, WH). In the latter pass- 
age it is explained as a synonym for d:ddcKaXos. 

DUGALD CLARK. 

RACA.—The word occurs only in Mt 5”, and 
offers one of the little riddles of the Gospels which 
have not found as yet a sufficient explanation. It 
had been spelt ‘Racha’ in the AV of 1611; so in 
Tindale and other earlier versions. It was replaced 
by ‘Raca’ in 1638, and explained ‘that is, Vain 
fellow, 25 6”, by one of the marginal notes added 
to the AV at various times, chiefly in 1762 (see 
the Introduction to Scrivener’s Paragraph Bible, 
p. xxx). The RV confines itself to the marginal 
note, ‘an expression of contempt.’ The spelling 
of the Greek MSS is faxa in N*D, adopted by 


Tischendorf ; paxa in N°BE, etc., with -@ in B, -d in 
other MSS, as 13. 124. 556 (see Scrivener, Adver- 
saria) ; paxka, paxkay, paxay in Apost. Const. ii. 32 ; 
racha in most MSS of the Latin Versions ; raccha 
ind; only fk Zand the official Vulgate have raca ; 
xp? in all Syriac Versions, vocalized 877, 8p, NP, 
xp2 (see the edition of the Tetraeuangeliwm by 
Pusey-Gwilliam, and the Thesaurus Syriacus ; it 
is explained as = anv, i.e. ‘despised,’ by Bar- 
hebreeus). 

The puzzle in the word is the @ of the first 
syllable, which is not found in the corresponding 
Hebrew word. It is true, J. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb., 
new ed. by Rob. Gandell, Oxford, 1859, ii. 108) 
writes : 


*Raca: A word used by one that despiseth another in the 
highest scorn: very usual in the Hebrew writers, and very com- 
mon in the mouth of the nation.’ Then he gives examples from 
Tanchum, fol. 5, col. 2; fol. 18, col. 4; fol. 88, col. 4; Midrash 
Tillin upon Ps 138; Bab. Berak. fol. 32. 2, of which the follow- 
ing are worth quoting: ‘A heathen said to an Israelite, ‘‘ Very 
suitable food is made ready for you at my house.” ‘ What is 
it?” saith the other. To whom he replied, ‘‘Swine’s flesh.” 
“ Raca,” saith the Jew, ‘‘I must not eat of clean beasts with 
you.”’ ‘A king’s daughter was married to a certain dirty 
fellow. He commanded her to stand by him as a mean servant, 
and to be his butler. To whom she said, ‘‘ Raca, I am a king’s 
daughter.”’ ‘One of the scholars of R. Jochanan made sport 
with the teaching of his master; but returning at last to a sober 
mind: ‘‘Teach thou, O master,” saith he, ‘‘for thou art worthy 
to teach, for I have found and seen that which thou hast 
taught.” To whom he replied, 4)" Raca, thou hadst not 
believed unless thou hadst seen.”’ ‘A certain captain saluted 
a religious man praying in the way, but he saluted him not 
again : he waited till he had done his prayer, and saith to him, 
“3p Raca, it is written in your law,”’ etc. 


But in all these cases the Semitic word is spelt 


ap (with yod), which must be vocalized xp", 7.¢. 
Reca; see Dalman, Aram.-Neuheb. Worterbuch, 
p. 384; Jastrow, Dictionary, ii. 1476. In the first 
edition of his Gram. d. Jiid.-Pal. Aram. (1896) 
Dalman assumed that in the form of the NT a 
had been contracted to a, and that the spelling 
with x in the MSS ND was due to an aspirated 
pronunciation of the Hebrew goph, by which it 
approached to the aspirated kaph. In the second 
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(1905, p. 174) he suggested at last a more probable 
solution, that the word in Greek assumed its form 
through assimilation to Greek fdxos, ‘lump’=rag 
(a tattered piece of cloth, and then used of a 
shabby, beggarly fellow). This is possible. But 
there is another strange and not yet corroborated 
statement about the use of the word, found in 
Chrysostom, who was acquainted with Syriac as 
spoken in the neighbourhood of Antioch. He says 
(p. 214) that it was not a word ‘of the highest 
scorn,’ as Lightfoot styled it : 

To 3: faxed roto ob msyeane torly UBpews pyun, &AAcw mocAAoy 
HLTHOPOVATEWS Hoel CAIympins TIVOS TOU AéyovTos. xalerep yap HEIs 
hy oizirass, 4 tick Tov unradeeTtipwy exitarrovtes Abyouey’ arerbe ov, 
sit Ta Deis ob" orn oi oi 7H Xwpwy HEX PnILEVOL paren poured Ae 
yours, avr) rod ob, Touro ribevres. GAA 6 GracvOpwmros Deos zat 
The inporarn avacrn, ~aOnnzovrus huriv mex pnoUces &AAVACS ZEAELMY, 
noi [Meroe TIS Tpornzovons Tie7Ts, Hoel ive dice ToUTWY Hoel TH WE Gover 
VOL PY TOs. 

In contradistinction to paxd, Chrysostom considers 
Mwpé AS KadeTWTEpoy, AS pHhua TAS UBpews mANKTLKWTEpOY, 
for which dir\} yiverac 7 mupd. The same state- 
ment by a later hand is also found on the margin 
of codex B, 7d paxé avril rod ob being one of the 
few marginal notes of this MS ; and a similar state- 
ment is made in the so-called Opus umperfectum, 
p. 62; but, at the same time, the common ex- 
planation is there given: ‘Racha quidem dicitur 
Hebraice vacuus.’ Euthymius Zigabenus is de- 
pendent on Chrysostom: Td faxa 6é éBpatky éore 
pwr, Snrodoa Td Vb. Hel yap dpy:fduevds Tis Kara Tivos 
ovK a&Lot KaNéoat ToUTOY €& dvduaTos, ws avdé.ov dvduaros* 
avrt cvouaros 6é 7d LV TlOnow. Augustine speaks of 
having heard from a Jew, that Rca is vocem non 
significantem aliquid, sed indignantis aniumi motum 
exprimentem. No example, however, has been 
found as yet of this use in Syriac. It is interesting 
to note that Maclean’s Dictionary of the Dialects 


of Vernacular Syriac gives the vocalization Lo5 


réca (or rica) for the present dialect of the Azer- 
baijani Jews. This want of examples may, how- 
ever, be due to the fact that a word was avoided, 
the use of which was denounced in the Gospel. 
The expression dvO@pwre xevé in Ja 2” may be con- 
sidered its Greek equivalent, as St. Paul’s édpwy 
(1 Co 15%) is the parallel to wwpé. It may be added 
that the evxy in the first part of the verse has been 
believed by some to be the Greek explanation of 
this Raca, and to have crept into the text at the 
wrong place. But this is not likely. The Ono- 
mastica sacra (ed. Lagarde) are unanimous in 
the explanation ‘xevé, xevds, vacwus, and spell 
pakd, paxxd, Racha, Raca (cod. F). See also art. 
FOOL. Ep. NESTLE. 


RACHEL, the wife of Jacob and the mother of 
Joseph and Benjamin, is mentioned in Mt 2}, ina 
quotation from Jer 31%. The words of Jeremiah 
are understood in this passage as a prediction of 
the slaughter of the Innocents, but in their original 
connexion they refer to a historical incident in the 
prophet’s own life. He accompanied the exiles on 
their way to Babylon as far as Ramah, 5 miles 
north of Jerusalem (Jer 40'), and the impression 
produced by his last sight of them took the form 
of a poetic picture of Rachel, the ancestral mother 
of the Israelites (who according to one tradition— 
18S 10?—was buried in the neighbourhood), bewail- 
ing the fate of her descendants (Jer 31"). The 
application of this passage to the massacre at Beth- 
lehem seems to have been suggested by the fact 
that another tradition placed Rachel’s tomb in the 
vicinity of that town (Gn 35! 7° 487), The sup- 
posed site of this sepulchre has been shown, at least 
since the 4th cent. A.D., about 4 miles south of 
Jerusalem, and one mile north of Bethlehem. See 
RAMAH. JAMES PATRICK. 


RAHAB.—The mother of Boaz, and thus an 
ancestress of our Lord (Mt 15). 

‘These names [those of Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, Bathsheba] are 
probably introduced as those of women in whose case circum- 
stances were overruled by the Divine providence which, as it 
might have seemed, should have excluded them from a place in 
the ancestral line of the Messiah. They were in a sense fore- 
runners of the Virgin Mary’ (W. C. Allen, Com. ad loc.). 

The ‘faith’ of Rahab is extolled in He 11*, and 
her ‘ works’ in Ja 2”, 


RAILING.—See REVILING and MOCKERY. 
RAIMENT.—See DrgEss. 
RAIN.—See AGRICULTURE in vol. i. p. 40%. 


RAM.—A link in our Lord’s genealogy, Mt 1% 
(AV Aram). 


RAMAH (Mt 2!8) wasa city of Benjamin (Jos 18”), 
the site of which has been identified with er-Rdm, 
a small village situated about 5 miles north of 
Jerusalem, at an elevation of about 2600 feet above 
the sea. Ramah was the point at which Jeremiah 
parted from the exiles who were being carried awa 
to Babylon (Jer 401), and he associated it wit 
Rachel in the passage (31!) which is quoted by the 
First Evangelist. This seems to imply that he con- 
sidered Rachel’s tomb to be in the neighbourhood ; 
and the existence of sucha tradition is supported 
by the account in 1 8 107, which states that Rachel 
was buried ‘in the border of Benjamin.’ The men- 
tion of Ramah in the NT quotation is a detail which 
has no significance in relation to the massacre of 
the Innocents, since Bethlehem was 10 miles away, 
on the other side of Jerusalem. See RACHEL. 

JAMES PATRICK. 

RANSOM.—The word ‘ransom’ occurs twice in 
the NT, in both cases with reference to Christ’s 
giving of Himself for the redemption of man: (1) 
in Mt 20%=Mk 10*, where it represents the Gr. 
hirpov : ‘the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many’; and (2) in 1 Ti 2°, where it stands for 
avrit\urpov: ‘For there is one God, one mediator 
also between God and men, himself man, Christ 
Jesus (v.>), who gave himself a ransom for all.’ 
The idea, however, is implicit in the verb (Au7pod- 
wat) and nouns (AuTpwr7s, AVTpwors, dmohUTpwors) used 
to express the thought and fact of redemption 
(see REDEMPTION). It is probable from its struc- 
ture that the second of the above passages (1 Ti 
2°) looks back upon Christ’s saying in the first (Mt 
20°8) ; it has been thought also that the éduvrpééyre 
in 1 P 18 is an echo of the same saying (Denney, 
Death of Christ, p. 92). The word duvrpoy itself is 
most probably the equivalent of the Heb. word 153 
(Wendt and others question this, but most admit 
the connexion), and the attempt to give a closer 
definition of its meaning in relation to Christ’s 
redemption goes back on the usage of this OT 
word (cf. the elaborate discussion in Ritschl’s Recht. 
u. Vers. ii. pp. 70-80). 

153, then, the word generally translated ‘ransom’ in the OT 
(Ex 2130 301%, Nu 3531.32 AV ‘satisfaction’; 1S 123 AV ‘bribe,’ 
Job 3323. 24 3618, Ps 497, Pr 635 138 2118, Is 433, Am 512), is derived, 
like the verb 15D ‘to propitiate,’ ‘to atone,’ from a root meaning 
‘to cover.’ It may thus be used, as in 1 S 123 above, of a bribe 
given to blind the eyes from seeing what, in justice, they ought 
to see (cf. Ex 238, Job 924), This connects itself with the old 
idea of a gift as ‘covering the face’ (cf. Gn 322) of an offended 
person, %.¢. propitiating, appeasing him, or inclining him to 
favour. As, however, in the case of an offence, there is little 
difference between covering the eyes of the offended party from 
beholding the offence, and covering the offence from his sight, 
it can easily be seen how 123 came to take this second sense of 
covering the sinful person or his iniquity. This leads to the 


-idea, which is the common one in the OT, of 153 as a ‘ransom,’ 


in the sense of something given in exchange for another as the 
price of that other’s redemption, or for one’s own redemption, 
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or, What is at bottom the same idea, as satisfaction for a life. 
Thus in Is 43%.4 Jehovah is metaphorically said to have given 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba as a ransom for (‘instead of’) Israel. 
Hofmann, in his Schri/tbeweis (ii. p. 234, 2nd ed.), has a differ- 
ent interpretation. He takes the notion of ‘covering’ in this 
word to apply to ‘covering in value’ (one thing covering the 
worth of another), and so imports into 755 the idea of strict 
equivalence. It is true that ‘ransom’ in the OT usually includes 
the idea of rendering what may be termed an equivalent ; but 
it is more than doubtful whether this can be read into the 
etymological signification. The term has, on the other hand, 
in nearly every case the direct meaning of a redemption-price 
for another, or for one’s own life. (1) In illustration of the 
latter sense, we have it declared in Nu 3531-32 that in no cir- 
eumstances is a ‘ransom’ to be taken for the tife of a murderer. 
Again, in Ex 2480 it is provided that if, through its owner’s 
carelessness, an 0X gore a man or a woman, the ox shall be 
stoned, and the owner shall pay ‘for the ransom of his life’ 
what is laid on him (in the case of a slave, 30 shekels, v.82). So 
at the taking of a census (Ex 3012), each Israelite above twenty 
years had to pay half a shekel—‘ atonement-money’ (v.15f)—as 
*a ransom for his soul (or life).’ (2) In illustration of the former 
sense —redemption-price for another (cf. Is 433 above)—two 
instances stand out conspicuously. One is Ps 497 ‘None of 


them [the rich in this life] can by any means redeem his brother, . 


nor give to God a ransom for him’ (cf. v.8f); the other is Job 
3324 * Then he is gracious unto him, and saith, Deliver him from 
going down to the pit, I have found a ransom,’ 155, in both of 
these passages, has clearly the sense of something given in 
exchange for a life, which redeems it from death. 

In the above cases in the Law, the ransom is a sum of money; in 
the case of the firstborn, though the word 15d is not used, it isa 
sacrifice—a life for a life (cf. Nu 181.16), Here the fact is to be 
noticed—of interest in the NT connexion—that in all this range 
of meanings the word ‘ransom’ is never in the OT directly 
connected with the propitiatory sacrifices. It is connected 
with propitiatory payments (cf. Ex 3012 above), and in 2 8 213-7 
the idea, if not the word, is connected with the propitiatory 
delivering up of Saul’s seven sons to the Gibeonites (after refusal 
of a money-satisfaction, v.4). But the victim, even in sin- and 
trespass-offerings, is never spoken of as ‘ ransoming’ the offerer. 
Its blood propitiates, atones for his sin, but the term ‘ransom’ 
is not employed. Yet it must be held that the connexion be- 
tween the two ideas of sacrifice offered for the removal of sin 
(to make propitiation, 123) and of ‘ransom’ (153) is very close ; 
and that, whether the word is used or not, the expiatory sacrifice 
was also, in its own way, a 153 for the life of the offerer (the 
LXX in Ps 498 as in 1S 12% renders the word by éZiaecuz). 
Ritschl’s generalization of the meaning of the term (applied 
also to the sacrifice) into ‘a means of protection’ (Schutz- 
mittel), ignores the essential point of redemption (not simply 
protection) by the payment of a price, or offering of an expia- 
tion. 


The way is now clearer for the understanding of 
the NT passages. There can be little difficulty, 
when his words are taken in the general connexion 
of his thought, in apprehending what St. Paul 
meant when he spoke in 1 Ti 2° of Christ’s having 
given Himself as an dyridurpoy for all. ‘Ransom’ 
has here its true and proper sense of ‘a price paid 
in exchange,’ and the ideas of ‘ransom’ and ex- 
piatory sacrifice flow together in the unity of the 
thought of redemption through Christ’s reconcil- 
ing death (see REDEMPTION). In St. Paul’s view, 
Christ has given Himself up as a sin-offering for 
the world upon the Cross (Ro 8? 2 Co 54-7, Gal 
318 etc.). He has redeemed the world by Himself 
dying for it (Ro 5® % 1°). His death, reconciling us 
to God (Ro 3-*, Eph 216, Col 1” ete.), brings life 
and salvation to mankind. St. Paul’s mind is not 
troubled by the monetary analogy: it is not of a 
money price he is thinking, but of a great ethical 
reparation rendered to God’s broken law of right- 
eousness. It is to God the ‘ransom’ is paid, not 
to another. The Son of God, in humanity, renders 
it for the world. : 

If, therefore, St. Paul knew of the saying of 
Jesus recorded in Matthew and Mark, there can 
be little doubt how he would have interpreted 
it. Alike in his thought and that of St. Peter (cf. 
1 P 18-1), the idea of a Avrpov is involved in the 
conception of dmrodtrpwors. Redemption has the 
two aspects, which can never be separated—re- 
demption by ‘ransom,’ i.e. from sin’s guilt and 
condemnation ; and redemption by power, from 
sin’s bondage and other evil effects. The Apostolic 


gospel conn both. But what of Christ’s 
t? The genuineness of the saying in 


own thoug 


Mt 20°5= Mk 10* has been assailed (by Baur, ete.), 
but surely without the slightest grounds (ef. 
Ritschl, ii. p. 42 ff. ; Denney, p. 36f.). Its mean- 
ing also must be interpreted by the fact that 
Christ’s own mind at the time of uttering it was 
full of the thought of His death. It is His ‘life’ 
He gives, and He startles by saying that He yields 
it up as a AUTpoy dvTi mo\AGy. He declares, further, 
that it was for this very end He came. His death 
was neither unforeseen, nor simply submitted to. 
He came to redeem the world by oftering Himself 
as a ‘ransom’ for it. No doubt it is possible to 
empty the saying of most of its significance by 
generalizing it to mean that in some undefined 
way Christ’s death would be of great saving 
benefit to mankind, and therefore might be spoken 
of metapaoneshy as a ransom for the good of 
many (cf. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. p. 509 ff.). This 
interpretation fails, if account be taken of the 
redeeming efficacy which Jesus in other places (as 
in the words at the Last Supper) undeniably attri- 
butes to His death (see REDEMPTION). Ritschl, 
though he unduly weakens the force of the word 
A’rpov, does not fall into any such superficializing. 
He sees a solemn and weighty import in the words 
of Jesus, and interprets them to mean that Jesus, 
by His voluntary and guiltless death, directed to 
this end, redeems the members of His community 
from the doom of final annihilation impending 
over them in the judgment of God, gives death a 
new character to them, and delivers them from its 
fear (ii. p. 87). The interpretation cannot be 
accepted ; neither is it explained how the death of 
Jesus should effect such a result. Yet Jesus 
assuredly did view the world as lying under con- 
demnation of God, sunk in estrangement and evil, 
and needing both forgiveness and renewal to right- 
eousness, and redemption from this state He con- 
nected with His own Person, and’in a peculiar way 
with His death, which He here speaks of as a 
Nrpov, or redemption-price, to that end. Further 
investigation must be left to other articles (see 
ATONEMENT, RECONCILIATION, REDEMPTION). 

The idea of Christ’s death as ‘a ransom for all’ 
has ever been a favourite one in the preaching, 
theology, and hymnology of the Church. In 
certain circles it early became connected with the 
fanciful notion that the ransom was paid, not to 
God, but to the Evil One, who was supposed to 
have acquired rights over man through sin, which 
God, in righteousness, could not ignore. Christ’s 
soul, therefore, it was taught, was given up to 
Satan as the price of the surrender of these assumed 
rights over mankind. But Satan was deceived in 
the bargain, for, having obtained possession of the 
sinless soul of Jesus, he could not hold it. That 
sinless soul was a torture to him. This theory, 
connected in the early Church with Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa (though Origen, at least, fre- 
quently expresses himself in a quite contrary 
sense), prevailed extensively in the Middle Ages, 
but never really stood alone, or gained ascendency 
over the abler minds. Distinguished Fathers re- 
pudiated it, and Anselm reasons against it in his 
Cur Deus Homo. 


LITERATURE.—Ritschl, Recht. wnd Vers. ii. pp. 51 ff., 192 ff. ; 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. p. 511 ff.; artt. ‘ Propitiation,’ ‘ Ransom,’ 
in Hastings’ DB; Denney, Death of Christ, p. 42 ff. ; Stevens, 
Theol. of the NT, p. 126 fi. JAMES ORR. 


RAVEN.—See ANIMALS in vol. i. p. 664. 


READER.— The Gospels frequently refer to 
private reading of Scripture, and Jesus Christ 
assumes that His hearers have the sacred books 
and read them for themselves, e.g. Mk 2% 1219 26, 
Mt 12, Lk 6%. At Nazareth, Jesus took the place 
of the public reader in the synagogue (Lk 4°), 
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The expression, ‘Let him that readeth understand,’ 
in Mt 24, cannot refer to the reading of Dn 9”, 
because, although Daniel is mentioned earlier in 
this passage of Mt. (¢.e. at v.%), in Mk.’s parallel 
eae there is no reference to Daniel (see 
k 134). Therefore the words cannot be part of 
our Lord’s utterance, and must be taken as a note 
interjected by the Evangelist, the writer of his 
source, or a reviser. Taken thus, they appear to 
point to the function of the reader in the primitive 
Church. That this function was known in very 
early times is indicated also by Rev 1°, where 
public reading is unmistakably indicated, because 
it is associated with hearing by others: ‘ Blessed 
is he that readeth, and they that hear,’ etc. In 
this respect, as in many other matters, the order 
of the Christian assembly was moulded on that of 
the synagogue. Among the Jews any member of 
the congregation—even a minor—might be the 
reader both of the Law and of the Prophets, 
although if a priest or a Levite were present he 
should have precedence (Gittin, v. 8). Therefore it 
was quite in order that Jesus, although neither a 
scribe nor a synagogue official, should have the 
Prophet roll handed to Him to read. For this 
reason we may conclude that the reader in the 
primitive Church was not a man in any sense ‘in 
orders.’ For convenience, the same person might 
read on every occasion; but there is nothing to 
show that this was the case. We do not meet 
with the reader among the Church functionaries 
referred to by St. Paul. Tertullian is the earliest 
Patristic writer to mention this official (de Prescr. 
c. 41). In the 3rd cent. he was included among 
the minor orders (Cyprian, Zipp. 29, 38, etc.).. See 
Schiirer, GJV? 11. ul. 27; Smith’s DCA, vol. i. 
pp. 79, 80; Harnack, Sources of the Apostolic 
Canons, pp. 54-92. W. F. ADENEY. 


READINESS. — The expression yivesOe éroipor, 
‘Be ye ready,’ is employed by Christ to denote the 
necessity for constant readiness to receive Him 
at His Second Coming (Mt 24¥, Lk 12%). Closely 
akin to it in meaning is the more frequently used 
yenyopetre, ‘ Watch ye,’ the word with which Christ 
demands constant watchfulness for the day of His 
Parousia (Mt 24% 2513 Mk 13%4f 37, Lk 21%). The 
two terms are used almost interchangeably in Mt 
24%. 44, as is evident from the fact that the illus- 
tration of the necessity for watchfulness by the 
case of the negligent householder who suffers his 
house to be broken through (Mt 24"), is followed 
by the exhortation to readiness in the next verse ; 
further evidence being found in the parable of the 
Ten Virgins, where the proper performance of the 
duty enjoined in Mt 25% (‘ Watch, therefore’) is 
exhibited in the careful preparation made by the 
wise virgins, who are described as ai éro.wo, for the 
coming of the bridegroom. 

The duty of being constantly prepared for the 
return of Christ is rendered urgent by the fact 
that the time of its occurrence is known only to the 
Father, and, being concealed even from the Son, 
cannot be communicated to the disciples (Mk 13°). 
It is the ignorance of the disciples as to the day 
and the hour of the final Advent which lends point 
and emphasis to Christ’s exhortations in prospect 
of it (Mt 24% 44 9533, Mk 13% %, Lk 12%), 


If, as some (Weiss, Charles) maintain, He foretold that the 
fall of Jerusalem would be the immediate prelude to the end of 
the world, thus furnishing the disciples with a certain clue to the 
date of the latter event (Mt 2492f-), the need for such exhorta- 
tions is far from obvious, and indeed inexplicable, based as they 
are on the utter uncertainty that prevailed as to the time of the 
end. In the case of the earlier event, exhortations to watch- 
fulness are wanting, the signs of its approach being quite un- 
mistakable ; in the case of the later event, they are frequent, . 
the date of its arrival being quite unknown. Weiss admits that 
‘any determination of the day of His return, even if it had been 
possible, would only have rocked the disciples in false security’ 


(Life of Christ, iii. 93). The truth is, the question is one on 
which our Lord declined to dogmatize ; and while His confession 
of nescience regarding the end (Mk 1382) did not preclude the 
possibility of its speedy occurrence, neither did it preclude the 
possibility that it might be long deferred. He undoubtedly 
favoured the idea that the latter alternative was much the more 
likely one. ‘There are distinct hints in some passages (Mt 2448 
2519, Mk 135) that the end may be delayed beyond all human 
anticipation, and that “an indefinitely long night of history” 
may intervene before the return of the Lord’ (Forrest, 7'he 
Authority of Christ, p. 322). 

The parables and parabolic sayings in the Syn- 
optics (Mt 24-25%) Mk 13°87, Lk 12%4819u=ai 
intended to enforce the lesson of constant readiness 
for the Second Coming, may be described as parting 
counsels and admonitions to the disciples for the 
guidance of their conduct during the period, in- - 
definitely prolonged, which must elapse between 
Christ’s departure from the world, then impending, 
and His return at the close of the present dispensa- 
tion. They all proceed upon the assumption that 


membership of the Kingdom during its earthly 


development does not, ipso facto, guarantee fitness 
for a place in the perfected Kingdom to be in- 
augurated at Christ’s return. The period of His 
absence is a period of probation for His disciples, 
who are to be tested individually, and are expected 
to prove their individual fitness for the glorious 
Kingdom of the future. ‘Every man’ has his own 
proper sphere and work assigned him (Mt 25™", 
Mk 13%, Lk 191), and the lack of personal prepared- 
ness cannot be made up for by connexion with the 
believing community, animated by the common 
hope of the Lord’s appearing (Mt 251-9), 

Preparedness for the last Advent naturally de- 
pends on maintenance of the moral and spiritual 
qualities, and continued performance of the duties, 
pertaining to members of the Kingdom of God— 
qualities and duties fully described in the teaching 
of Christ throughout His ministry. The fact of 
His departure involves no alteration in His great 
requirements, which are ever the same; it involves 
merely a deepened responsibility, an increased sense 
of gravity on the part of the disciples, whose con- 
duct is to be constantly regulated and controlled 
henceforward by the thought of its bearing upon 
futuredestiny. Wendt remarks that ‘since Christ’s 
ideas of the future are comparatively general and 
indefinite, His admonitions regarding the future 
always retain a comparatively general character.’ 
Directions in greater detail were not needed. The 
character and conduct required on the part of the 
disciples, as outlined in Christ’s previous teaching, 
are calculated to satisfy the most stringent tests. 
The only difference is that they must now be formed 
under the altered conditions presented by the with- 
drawal of Christ’s visible presence. The proper 
attitude of the disciple has to be preserved in face 
of the difficulties, perils, and temptations incident 
to (1) Christ’s unexpectedly prolonged absence, and 
(2) His sudden and unexpected return. 

(1) It is everywhere implied that Christ’s with- 
drawal from the world affords His disciples the 
needful opportunity for the free and independent 
exercise of the gifts and powers entrusted to them. 
Their spiritual resources are to be developed to 
the utmost without the consciousness of being con- 
stantly overshadowed by His visible authority and 
supervision, but always in view of the day of 
reckoning (Mt 244-51 2514-30, Mk 13-36, Lk 1242-48 
192-26), The proof of readiness for His return is 
thoroughgoing devotion to the interests of the 
absent Lord, which are identical with the interests 
of His Kingdom, displayed in steadfast fidelity and 
unflageing diligence in the use of the gifts held in 
trust, under the severe test of indefinitely prolonged 
absence (Mt 24% 257%, Lk 19%), But the same 
situation which creates the opportunity for freely 
utilizing the entrusted gifts, may lead to the mis- 
use or to the absolute neglect of them. The 
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perils attending a delayed Parousia, which must be 
guarded against with ceaseless vigilance, arise from 
a weakened sense of obligation issuing in slackness 
and lethargy, the sin of ‘the untrinmed lamp and 
the ungirt loin’ (Mk 13%, Lk 12%), yielding to 
unbridled self-indulgence and the tyrannical abuse 
of authority (Mt 24**), faithless and inexcusable 
failure to improve one’s trust (Mt 2575). 

(2) The main strength of the appeal for constant 
readiness is drawn from the consideration that 
Christ’s return will besudden and unexpected. The 
frequent admonition to watch sounds a note of 
alarm, pointing to the danger of being taken un- 
awares and found in a state of unpreparedness, 
due to the abrupt and startling manner in which the 
Parousia breaks in upon and breaks up the estab- 
lished order of things (Mt 24° 25%, Mk 13°8, Lk 12°%6 
21%). Being of a catastrophic character, it leaves 
no time for the making or completing of prepara- 
tions previously neglected (Mt 24%f # 251°), The 
period of probation, and with it the possibility of 
repairing past negligences and failures, are ended, 
and future destiny determined by character and 
achievements, now to come under searching scrutiny. 

As the Parousia immediately heralds the Last 
Judgment (Mt 25" 1), the manner in which the 
disciples have acquitted themselves during the 
period of Christ’s absence is then passed under 
review, and appropriate destiny assigned them. 
Those who have proved their capacity in humbler 
spheres of service by fidelity to Christ’s Person and 
interests are promoted to loftier spheres of service 
(Mt 2447 25%-*3), raised to equality with Himself 
(Lk 12%), and participate in the eternal blessed- 
ness of the consummated Kingdom (Mt 251° 2-23), 
Those who have failed to reach the required 
standard are excluded, so far as appears, irre- 
vocably, from such high fellowship (Mt 25" %), 
and incur penalties varying in degree in proportion 
to their unfaithfulness (Mt 24°!, Lk 12). See 
also artt. PAROUSIA and SECOND CoMING. 

W. S. MONTGOMERY. 

READING.—See artt. BoYHOoD in vol. i. p. 222°, 
EDUCATION, READER. . 


REALITY.—That a spirit of clear sincerity and 
genuine reverence for truth pervades the narra- 
tives of the Gospel writers and inspires the central 
Figure they depict, is an impression irresistibly 
forced on unprejudiced minds. Everywhere there 
is evident, in the writers themselves and in the 
Master about whom they write, a straightforward 
honesty and singleness of aim, and we find our- 
selves unmistakably in an atmosphere of reality. 

I. In the Gospel writers.—Reality, as manifested 
by the Gospel writers, may be recognized by several 
notable features, such as: 

1. The absence in them of any straining after 
effect.—They relate facts as they know them, and 
always with a certain artless simplicity ; and if 
occasionally they put an interpretation of their 
own upon the facts, it is still patent that it is 
an honestly framed interpretation. Invariably, in 
describing startling events, instead of dwelling on 
their startling character, they content themselves 
with such bare statements as that ‘fear came upon 
all’ (Lk 1®), that ‘all men did marvel’ (Mt 8”, 
Mk 5°), that men were ‘ amazed’ (Lk 4°6 5°), that 
‘they glorified God’ (Mt 9° *, Mk 2!?, Lk 5%), or 
that ‘they were astonished with a great astonish- 
ment’ (Mk 5%). There is often a graphic force in 
the description, yet the events themselves are re- 
lated without any rhetorical elaboration, and no 
attempt is made to heighten the colours. The 
narrative is plain, direct, and unadorned. 

2. Their rans in recording incidents which 
reflect on the leaders of their cause. —Notwith- 
standing every inducement to save the credit of 
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the disciples first chosen by the Master, far from 
concealing the faults and perversities of those 
inen, they tell the story of them with simple can- 
dour, this being in their view essential to an accu- 
rate understanding of the circumstances connected 
with the early beginnings of the faith. The jeal- 
ous rivalries of the Twelve, and their disputes as 
to who should be accounted greatest (Mt 18!, Mk 
94, Lk 22%4), the failure of some of them to meet 
the duty of the hour (Mt 171% 264-43, Mk 1440 50), 
the intolerant zeal (Lk 9°4) and ambitious schem- 
ing (Mt 20”°-*8) of the two sons of Zebedee, the rash 
presumption (14788 162223) and weak denial (Mt 
26-74, Mk 14°71) of Peter, the treachery of Judas 
(Mt 2610-16. 47, Mk 14%, Lk 224)—are all told with an 
unvarnished plainness which betokens an inward 
pressure to be strictly faithful to the truth. 

8. Their genuine absorption in their subject.— 
There is evident in these Evangelists a feeling 
that they are dealing with a theme too sacred to 
be trifled with. Their attitude towards the Lord 
whose life and actions they seek to portray is one 
of profound reverential affection, constraining 
them to a complete sinking of their own person- 
ality, with no other aim than that of presenting a 
picture worthy of Him who has won their hearts. 
They write as men who are impelled by a pure 
devotion to declare what they have learned and 
know about things which they believe to be preci- 
ous and true. 

II. In Jesus.— Reality, as seen in Jesus Himself, 
is superlatively arresting. In an age of affecta- 
tions, formalisms, and general bondage to tradition, 
He stood out as uncompromisingly sincere, intent 
on getting close to fact and truth, and keeping 
resolutely in view the essential and permanent 
interests of life. He dared to think for Himself, 
and rose high above all artificiality and make- 
believe. This spirit of reality in Jesus is con- 
vincingly attested by the following points : 

1. His thorough naturalness as a religious teacher. 
—With no demure, sanctimonious airs, and no 
pretentious tones such as the Rabbis were wont 
to assume, He spoke straight to the heart and 
conscience ; and common people felt that His 
utterances came home with an authority they 
were compelled to own (Mt 7%). There was 
nothing of the professional about Him. His de- 
meanour was that of unstudied simplicity ; and 
when occasion suited, He could unbend and let 
joy and cheerfulness have their genial flow,— 
ooking with amused interest on the children at 
their games (Mt 11'* 1"), sharing the gladness of 
the social gathering (Jn 2?!"), or lighting up His 
discourse with flashes of playfulness (Lk 115°), 
While keenly alive to the seriousness of His 
vocation, He affected none of the Pharisaic rigour 
which would repress the healthy instincts of 
humanity—a witness for the highest truth, yet 
winningly human, and with a manner so gracious 
and open as to make Him easily accessible to all 
classes of men. 

2. His fearless directness in facing the actual 
Sacts of existence.—No one ever looked with more 
straight and steady gaze than Jesus did on the 
solemn realities of human life and destiny. The 
distress and suffering that are in the world (Mt 
4°5 1215), the mysteries of Providence (Lk 131-4, 
Jn 9°), the value and needs of the soul (Mt 1676 ?7, 
Lk 12”- 21), the curse of sin (Mt 18% °, Lk 13%, Jn 
84), the certainty of retribution (Mt 18° 23%, Mk 
9-48), the necessity of spiritual renewal (Mt 9%”, 
Jn 3°), the burden of responsibility (Mt 110-4 
234, Lk 1018-16), the imperative obligations of duty 
(Jn 94), the supreme authority of God (Mt 191’, Jn 
454 10”®),—on all these Jesus kept His eye fixed 
with an intensity of vision and purpose that was 
never relaxed from the beginning to the end of 
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His career. Clearing His mind of all vague senti- 
ment and easy superficiality, He confronted the 
grave problems and experiences, the mighty facts 
and forces, which affect man’s well-being now and 
for ever, and dealt with them in a spirit of un- 
wavering fortitude and sincerity. 

3. His steadfast determination to reach, and 
hold by, the fundamental elements of religion.— 
Radical in the truest sense, Jesus: displayed an 
incessant anxiety to get at the roots of things, to 
pierce beneath superficial respectabilities, and find 
the great eternal principles on which life should 
be based. This is seen (1) in His teaching. The 
outward observances of religion, He maintained, 
are nothing unless prompted by genuine gratitude 
and reverence (Mt 23”, Lk 11%). No matter how 
decorous the worship offered to Jehovah, if the 
spirit of devoutness does not fill the mind (Mt 158, 
Jn 4%). The show of goodness inay look fair, but 
it has no value if it be the outcome only of caleu- 
lating prudence or self-flattering pride (Mt 67°, 
Lk 16"). Purity, mercy, clear integrity of motive 
in the central springs of the life, He insisted on as 
the essentials of goodness. Everything had to be 
sterling, from the heart, real [see art. HEART].— 
(2) In His private life. The demand thus made 
was severely searching, yet it was fully met by 
Jesus in His own person. If the faithful appli- 
cation of high spiritual principles to the com- 
mon, trivial concerns of existence be a sure 
proof of reality, that proof was given by Him in 
a superb degree. It is significant that the men 
who knew Him best and saw most of Him in daily 
intimacy were also the men who adored and be- 
lieved in Him most fervently ; and even the one 
who played the traitor was yet constrained to bear 
testimony to the goodness he had wronged (Mt 
274).—(3) In His bearing towards the bigoted ex- 
clusiveness of His day. Though threatened with 
the wreck of His own reputation by any associa- 
tion with the ‘publicans and sinners,’ Jesus had 
such profound sympathy with them in their de- 
spair of all good, begotten by the harsh ostracism 
to which they were doomed, that He seized every 


opportunity of coming into touch with them (Mt. 


910-18, Mk 2-26 Lk 5”. 99 151, 2). Bent-on stirring 
the hearts of those outcasts of society by some ray 
of hope, He moved straight on to His gracious 
object, grappling with the moral necessities of the 
situation, indifferent to the censures of offended 
propriety. He even went so far as to choose a 
publican as one of His immediate disciples. The 
same superiority to the exclusive temper of His 
time is evinced also in His relations with the de- 
spised Samaritans (Jn 4442, Lk 1712-19, cf, 1022-37)— 
His dominant concern always being to penetrate 
beneath surface appearances, and to reach and 
make manifest the capacity for righteousness in 
the innermost core of every human soul. 

4%, His unworldly standard of personal worth.— 
While drawing a sharp distinction between the two 
kinds of worth,—the material and the spiritual 
(Mt 6'% 7. 5)_ Jesus did not denounce material 
success, though for Himself He never sought it. 
What He did denounce was the disposition to take 
material success as the measure of a man’s value 
(Lk 121), It is a false measure, and He refused 
to be judged by it Himself, or to apply it in 
judging any man. Content to be estimated by 
His soul-qualities, He estimated others by the 
same test, not by their temporal status or means 
(ER TGR 2ee Vika Oe ess) 

5. His perfect candour in the bestowal. of ap- 
preciation or reproof.— Though disdaining to 
flatter, Jesus was ever ready to recognize good, 
even when found in unexpected quarters, as we 
seein His praise of the faith of the centurion at 
Capernaum (Mt 81°), and of the offering of the 
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poor widow at the Temple (Mk 12”), Prompt 
and warm, too, was His approval of the genuine 
feeling which He found struggling to assert itself 
in any soul, even when others condemned, as when 
He threw the shield of His graciousness over 
Zaccheeus of Jericho (Lk 19°), the erring woman 
amid her penitence (7#4%), and Mary of Bethany in 
the scene of the anointing (Jn 12°-7). On the other 
hand, while benignly charitable towards natural 
human frailty, He could not suffer the flagrant 
follies and misdoings that met His eye to pass 
without remonstrance. The fault - finders who 
challenged the piety of His disciples because they 
did not fast (Mt 91427, Lk 5-89), the illiberal 
formalists who sought to convert the Sabbath into 
a dreary bondage (Mk 278-8, Lk 13): 16), the hard- 
ened censors who had no mercy on a woman caught 
in transgression (Jn 87), the scribes and Pharisees 
who turned religion into a pretentious show (Mt 
2318-%5),_were made to feel the baseness of the 
spirit by which they were animated. There was 
a clear-purposed directness in the intercourse of 
Jesus with men; and even the chosen Twelve 
were not spared when they gave way to presump- 
tion, intolerance, or jealousy (Mt 16”: 78, Mx 994%, 
Lk 9°456), At the risk of alienating those men, 
He shrank not from speaking the straight word 
when their errors or failings called for rebuke. 

6. His downrightness in dealing with popular 
expectations.—Not even to gain a following would 
Jesus trifle in the slightest with truth and sin- 
cerity. When the multitudes, excited by the 
fame of His deeds, pressed round, expecting Him 
to take some step which would lift Israel to new 
heights of glory, instead of playing on their 
credulity, as for a while He might have done, He 
struck directly at their sensuous and extravagant 
hopes, insisting on their deeper needs and the 
more vital work which had first to be effected in 
their hearts (Jn 67"), With His eye on the moral 
and spiritual regeneration of men, He made it 
abundantly plain that He had no reliance on any 
such political and social revolution as they were 
looking for, unless it were brought about through 
a change of character. And when the inevitable 
reaction came, He let the once eager throng go 
their way, rather than accept their allegiance on 
a false understanding of what He was and sought 
to accomplish (6%-®), 

7. His reverent sobriety amid popular enthust- 
asm.— Dazzling as the outbursts of such enthusiasm 
were, Jesus would never permit Himself to indulge 
in the luxury of self-gratulation, but, anxious to 
preserve the purity of His high spiritual aims, He 
deliberately seized the earliest opportunity of 
escaping to the mountains or the wilderness for 
solitary communion with the Father (Mt 14%, 
Mk 3” 6#!). Even during the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem He detached His mind from the 
ringing hosannas, and thought of the sins of the 
nation and the threatening doom (Lk 19"); and 
when the ovation was over He withdrew to the 
quiet of Bethany (Mt 212), maintaining His spirit 
clear and true. 

8. His scrupulous honesty with regard to the 
risks of discipleship.—That none might be misled 
by too sanguine expectations, Jesus took pains to 
give warning of the hardship and sacrifice which 
the adoption of His cause would involve. He told 
those willing to rally round Him to count the cost 
(Lk 148-33), to be prepared for the endurance of 
privation and the rupture of old ties (Mt 10%, 
Lk 97-8), the severities of the world’s disfavour 
(Mt 54), the cross of self-denial (Mt 164, Mk 8*4). 
Standing on the clear ground of truth, He spoke 
without evasion or concealment, and shrank from 
any homage that was not founded on a heartfelt 
sense of His spiritual worth. 
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9. His consistent devotion to an unselfish purpose. 
—The freedom of Jesus from strictly personal 
aims is ‘writ large’ on every page of the Gospel 
narratives. Even when constrained to assert His 
high claim as the bearer of a special Divine com- 
mission, there is not the slightest trace of His 
having any end to serve but the will of God and 
the good of men; and from that end the world 
had no bribes by which He could be tempted aside 
(Jn 14%), 

10. His calm resoluteness in facing the conse- 
quences of His teaching and work.—Though fully 
alive to the deadly hostility which His teaching 
and general’ line of conduct would inevitably 
arouse, Jesus refused to make His path smoother 
by any prudential concessions to conventional taste. 
The policy of concession was urged upon Him at 
various stages, from the Temptation in the wilder- 
ness to the Agony in Gethsemane, but was always 
energetically repelled. When Peter at Czsarea 
Philippi ventured to dissuade Him from carrying 
His principles to the point of personal danger, He 
treated the suggestion as a voice from the realm 
of darkness (Mt 16”). Conscious of a testimony 
to bear for God to which He could not be untrue, 
and intent on disseminating ideas which He felt 
to be essential to the spiritual well-being of 
humanity, He confronted the malice of priests, 
Pharisees, and scribes, and amid gathering troubles 
“steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem’ 
(Lk 9°"), where that malice at its fiercest had to 
be encountered. Knowing that a baptism of 
suffering awaited Him as the result of the work 
He had undertaken, He was ‘straitened till it 
should be accomplished’ (Lk 12°°), and with serene 
inflexibility of purpose He moved on towards the 
tragic climax, and braved the death which had 
cast its shadow over Him for many a day. See 
also art. SINCERITY. 


LiITERATURE.—In addition to the Lives of Christ, the following 
works may be consulted:—Ullmann, Sinlessness of Jesus; 
Lacordaire, Conferences on Jesus Christ ; Seeley, Eece Homo; 
Bruce, Training of the Twelve, and With Open Face; T. G. 
Selby, Ministry of the Lord Jesus; Farrar, Witness of History 
to Christ, pp. 75-88 ; J. Watson, Mind of the Master; Stopford 
Brooke, Christ in Modern Life, pp. 89-131; Smyth, Truth and 
Reality. Fruitful suggestions may also be found in the sermons 
of Channing, F. W. Robertson, and Martineau. 


Gro. M‘HARDY. 
REAPING.—See AGRICULTURE in vol. i. p. 40°, 
and SICKLE. 


REBUKE.—41. In restoring the man with the 
unclean spirit in the synagogue at Capernaum (Mk 
1, Lk 4”), and the demoniac boy at the foot of 
the Mount of Transfiguration (Mt 1718, Mk 9”, Lk 
9), Jesus is said to have rebuked (éreriunoev) the 
unclean spirit. The rebuke would help to calm 
the nerves and strengthen the will of the sufferer. 
But that was only incidental. It is clear to the 
present writer that Jesus recognized, in such cases, 
the presence of a personal evil spirit (cf. Mt 127°, 
Lk 1117), He rebuked the spirit (1) because, 
being personal, he was susceptible of rebuke ; and 
(2) because of his malevolence in torturing the 
human patient (Mt 171°), or because of his testi- 
mony to Him as Messiah, which testimony, seeing 
it tended towards a faith founded upon marvels 
and not upon a simple love of goodness and joy in 
His revelation of the Father, really opposed His 
work (Mk 1% % 34. Lk 44). St. Luke also says 
that Jesus, when healing Peter's wife’s mother, 
rebuked the fever (4°). This may be more figura- 
tive. Sickness was, undoubtedly, regarded as due 
in most cases to evil agencies (Lk 13'8) ; but even 
popular opinion then did not class fevers with cases 
of demoniacal possession. Neither St. Matthew 
nor St. Mark speaks of any rebuke here; it is 
therefore most probable that this is only the Evan- 


gelist’s vivid description of Jesus’ authoritative 
tone and manner of healing. On the sea of Galilee, 
Jesus is said to have rebuked the wind (Mt 86, Mk 
4°, Lk 8%). It is a needless literalism to infer 
that He believed that the wind was demonic. It 
is a poetic account of His attitude (cf. Ps 106°, 
Nah 1'). His faith that God would guard Him 
till His work was done, was absolute ; and on His 
rising up in the dignity and calm of such a faith and 
bidding sea and wind be still, the disciples beheld 
the threatening wind die down as if rebuked. 

2. Jesus had frequent need to reprove His dis- 
ciples ; but only on two occasions were His reproofs 
so severe that it is written that He rebuked them. 
These were in the case of Peter (Mk 8°%), and James 
and John (Lk 9”), The severity of His rebuke of 
Peter, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ was not be- 
cause Peter was, though unconsciously, acting the 
part of a tempter to Him. That would be con- 
trary to the spirit of Jesus, who always forgot His 
own things in the presence of others’ needs. It 
was His disciple’s danger that moved Him. The 
test of a leader’s sympathy and insight is his re- 
bukes, whether they are addressed to mere casual 
faults or to those tendencies which spring from 
the roots of character. In these two cases, Jesus 
rebuked the most fatal tendencies of the two types 
of saintliness. ‘St. John is the saint of purity, 
and St. Peter is the saint of love’ (Newman’s 
Sermon on ‘Purity and Love’ in Discourses to 
Mixed Congregations). The most dangerous temp- 
tation to loving souls is to smooth the path for 
those they love and reverence even at the cost of 
duty or of loyalty to their highest vision. Jesus 
here rebuked in Peter, this, love’s subtlest dis- 
loyalty to righteousness. In the case of James 
and John, types of intensest purity, Jesus con- 
demned that severity of judgment which is the 
temptation of men of integrity, and by which they 
may make shipwreck of their spirits, becoming 
narrow-minded and unbrotherly. 

3. Various instances of rebukes by other persons 
are reported, whose value lies in their revealing by 
contrast the mind of Jesus. (1) The disciples’ re- 
buke of those who brought little children to Jesus, 
serves to contrast their thought of the parents as 
inconsiderate and selfish, and of the children as 
beneath His notice because of their incapacity to 
understand His words, with His sympathy with 
the parents’ desire to give their children a pro- 
phet’s blessing, His warm love for the children 
simply as children (Mk 9°), and His delight in the 
child-spirit as manifesting the true heavenly temper 
(10"4). (2) The crowd’s rebuke of Bartimzeus brings 
into stronger relief the simplicity and brotherliness 
of Jesus’ helpfulness (Mt 201). (3) The repentant 
thief rightly rebuking his comrade for railing on 
Jesus (Lk 23%), brings out strongly Jesus’ silent 
endurance of contumely. It sets in a clearer light 
His prayer, ‘Father, forgive them: for they know 
not what they do.’ (4) The Pharisees’ request that 
Jesus would rebuke His followers for hailing Him 
as Messiah, only served to make more clear and 
definite His acceptance of that homage with all it 
meant (19°). 

4, Jesus bids His disciples rebuke a brother who 
sins (17%). The following verse shows that the sin 
to be rebuked is a personal wrong. This resent- 
ment of wrong seems opposed to His blessing on 
the meek (Mt 5°) and His exhortation to turn the 
other cheek to the smiter (vv.*9-44). The context, 
however, shows that this rebuke is regarded only 
as the first step to forgiveness and_ reconciliation 
(Lk 17%). Repentance is necessary before forgive- 
ness and reconciliation can be perfected ; and the 
rebuke is to be the act of brotherly love, showing 
the wrongdoer his fault to win him to that repent- 
ance. RICHARD GLAISTER. 
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RECEIPT OF CUSTOM (AV;; ‘place of toll,’ 
RV ; ‘tolbothe,’ Wyclif) occurs in the parallel 
accounts of the call of the publican Matthew or 
Levi to discipleship (Mt 99, Mk 214, Lk 527), which 
took place as Jesus passed forth from His own city, 
i.e. Capernaum., The custom or toll referred to 
consisted of export dues on merchandise, and at 
Capernaum would pass into the treasury of Herod 
Antipas, the ruler of Galilee in the time of our 
Lord. Capernaum was close to the junction of the 
great north road to Damascus with the road that 
led eastwards round the northern end of the Lake 
of Galilee, and the important revenue station situ- 
ated at this point is what we are to understand by 
the ‘place of toll’ in the Gospel story. See also 
PUBLICAN. JAMES PATRICK. 


**RECONCILIATION.—The gospel, in the Pauline 
acceptation, is peculiarly a message of reconcilia- 
tion (kara\d\ay7#). The ministry of the gospel is a 
-*ministry of reconciliation.’ Its preaching is a 
‘word of reconciliation.’ Its design is that those 
who receive the message should ‘ be reconciled to 
God’ (2 Co 5181), The word ‘reconcile’ is not 
found in this connexion in either the Gospels or 
the other writings of the NT. It is a distinctively 
Pauline term, The fact is one worth remember- 
ing by those who insist so much on the absence of 
certain other aspects of St. Paul’s doctrine from 
the Gospels, yet see in ‘ reconciliation,’ at least as 
relates to man, the truest expression for the end of 
Christ’s mission. If, however, the word is absent 
from the Gospels, assuredly the reality is there. 
It is implied, on its Godward side, in Christ’s 
doctrine of forgiveness of sins as a primary bless- 
ing of His Kingdom (Mt 6!2-1415), It is the pre- 
supposition of Christ’s whole ministry as directed 
to the salvation of the lost (Mt 18!14, Lk 191°) ; is 
exhibited in His own gracious and merciful atti- 
tude to the sinful and burdened (Mt 117880, Lk 
4121) ; in His mercy, especially to those whom 
society regarded as outcasts (Lk 73° ‘friend of 
publicans and sinners’; Mt 1119, Lk 1512) ; is in- 
volved in His whole revelation of the Father. On 
the manward side, as necessity, duty, and privilege, 
it is not less clearly implied in the invitation to 
come to Him (Mt 11°8) ; in the demand for ‘ repent- 
ance ’—a changed mind and life (Mt 417, Mk 1 
etc.) ;, in the call to sonship in His Kingdom (Mt 
59 48, Lk 6%-36 etc.), and to complete surrender of 
self, and trust in the Father (Mt 6%) ; in the 
requirement of a habitual doing of the will of the 
Father (Mt 54 721 etc.). The parable of the 
Prodigal Son is a typical parable of reconciliation 
(LE 15"), If, in St. Paul’s gospel, reconciliation 
is made dependent on Christ’s Person and redeem- 
ing death, it is certain that in the Gospels also 
Jesus views the whole Messianic salvation as de- 
pending on Himself, and on repeated occasions 
connects it with His death (Jn 34-1, Mt 2028 2628, 
Lk 2446.47; see REDEMPTION). This circle of con- 
ceptions involved in ‘ reconciliation’ is now to be 
more closely investigated. 

In the OT the word ‘reconcile’ occurs several 
times in the AV in Leviticus and Ezekiel as the tr. of 
the verb 13?, usually rendered ‘to make atonement’ 
(Ly 62° 815 1620, Kzk 45-17-20 [RV tr., as elsewhere, 
‘to make atonement,’ ‘atoning’]). The idea here 
conveyed is that of forgiveness and restoration to 
Divine fellowship on the ground of a propitiation. 
Similarly, in the NT, AV reads in He 217 ‘to 
make reconciliation for the sins of the people,’ 
where the word is iNdoxeoOar, and RV renders, ‘ to 
make propitiation. In Dn 94, while the same 
Heb. word (12?) occurs (with direct object), RV 


retains the rendering ‘ to make reconciliation,’ and- 


puts in the margin, ‘purge away.’ In 2 Ch 29%, 
again, where AV has ‘made reconciliation,’ RV 
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renders more accurately ‘made a sin-offering.’ 
These OT examples have only an indirect bearing 
on the NT word, the idea of which is not propitia- 
tion but change from variance into a state of 
friendship. Propitiation, in the OT, no doubt, 
effected a reconciliation, and, in the NT, recon- 
ciliation is made by atonement ; but the ideas ex- 
pressed by the words are nevertheless distinct. 
The NT term for ‘ reconciliation,’ as already indi- 
cated, is ckara\\ayy (Ro 511 [not ‘atonement,’ as 
AV] 114, 2 Co 51%), With this are connected 
the verbs kata\\doow (Ro 5”, 1 Co 5”; ef. of a 
wife, 1 Co 71), and dmroxarad\doow (Eph 21%, Col 
120.21), A related form, dca\Adoow, is used in Mt 524 
(pass. ) of reconciliation with a brother. But besides 
these terms, there is in St. Paul, as in other NT 
writers, a considerable range of words and phrases 
which express the same idea, e.g. ‘made peace’ 
(Col 12°; cf. ‘preached peace,’ Ac 1086, Eph 217; 
‘have peace,’ Ro 5!); ‘made nigh’ (Eph 238) ; 
‘turned unto God’ (1 Th 19-1), ete. The general 
meaning of the Pauline expressions is well brought 
out in such a passage as Ro 519 ‘If, when we were 
enemies (é€x pot), we were reconciled to God through 
the death of his Son,’ etc.; or in such a declara- 
tion (addressed to Gentiles) as that in Col 171 
‘You, being in time past alienated, and enemies 
in your mind in your evil works, yet now hath he 
reconciled in the body of his flesh through death.’ 
There is no dispute, then, that, in St. Paul’s 
use, and generally, the word xarad\ay7n denotes a 
change from enmity to friendship. The differences 
in regard to reconciliation in the gospel relate to 
two other points. (1) On whose side does the 
change from variance to friendship take place—on 
God’s side as well as man’s, or on man’s only? Is 
God as well as man the subject of the reconcilia- 
tion, or is man only reconciled? (2) By what 
means is the reconciliation effected ? On the first 
point, the view is very widely held that the recon- 
ciliation is on the part of man only (Ritschl, 
Kaftan, Cambridge Theol. Essays, pp. 206, 217, 
etc.) ; God needs no reconciliation. God is eter- 
nally propitious to the sinner: it needs only that 
the sinner change his thoughts and his dispositions 
towards God. Yet it is very doubtful if, on exe- 
getical grounds, even in regard to the use of the 
word, this can be sustained. God, indeed, is repre- 
sented by St. Paul as already reconciled in Christ, 
i.e. everything is done on His side which is neces- 
sary for the restoration of the ungodly to favour, 
All that is needed now is the reciprocal reconcilia- 
tion of men to God (Ro 5&8, 2 Co 5'**!), But it is 
still implied that a reconciliation was needed on 
God’s side as well as on man’s, and it is declared 
that this has been accomplished once for all in 
Christ’s Cross (Col 12}2). It is on the basis of 
God’s reconciliation to the world in Christ, that the 
world is now entreated to be reconciled to God 
(2 Co 5%), This, which is the view taken of the 
meaning of St. Paul’s expressions by the majority 
of exegetes, is the only one which fully satisfies 
the connexion of the Apostle’s thought. Sinners, 
it is implied throughout, are, on account of their 
sins, the objects of God’s judicial wrath. They 
are éx@pol, a word which, both in Ro 5” and 11%, 
is used in the passive sense of objects of wrath (cf., 
in latter passage, the contrast with dyamrqrol, * be- 
loved’). As Prof. Stevens, who disagrees with St. 
Paul, explains it: ‘between God and sinful man 
there is a mutual hostility. Sinners are the 
objects of God’s enmity (Ro 51° 118), and they, in 
turn, are hostile to God (Ro 8’, Col 171). Hence 
any reconciliation (kara\d\ay#) which is accom- 
plished between them must be two-sided’ (Christ. 
Doc. of Salv. p. 59, ef. his Theol. of the NT, p. 
414). Quite similar is the view taken by Weiss, 
in his Bib. Theol. of the NT, i. p. 428 ff. (Eng. tr.) ; 
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by Denney, in his Romans, on 5%, and Death of 
Christ, p. 143 ff. ; in art. ‘ Reconciliation’ in Hast- 
ings’ DB, etc. St. Paul’s own explanation of his 
words, ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself,’ by the clause, ‘not reckoning unto 
them their trespasses’ (2 Co 51%), makes it clear 
that the reconciliation intended is on God’s side. 
Tf this is granted, the second question is already 
answered—By what means is the reconciliation 
effected 2? For the Apostle’s consistent doctrine is 
that it was by Christ’s death for our sins that God 
was reconciled to the world (see RepremprTion). 

The objection, however, will not unfairly be 
urged—Does it not conflict with a worthy view of 
God’s character, and detract from the grace of 
salvation, to think of God as at ‘enmity’ with any 
of His creatures, and needing to be propitiated or 
reconciled ? Can such a thought have any real 
place in a Gospel of Christ? It may be observed, 
first, that St. Paul did not regard his doctrine as 
casting any shadow on the love of God; rather, it 
is to this love he traces the inception and carrying 
through of the whole work of man’s salvation. 
The crowning proof of God’s love is just this fact 
that Christ died for us (Ro 5°). If this seems a 
paradox, it is to be remembered, next, that dis- 
pleasure against sin, and even the assertion of 
holiness against it in the form of wrath, are not 
incompatible. with love to the sinner, and with the 
most earnest desire to save him. In human rela- 
tions also there are cases in which a very genuine 
displeasure requires to be removed before relations 
of friendship can be restored (cf. Mt 5%-*4), If 
God cherishes displeasure at sin at all—and would 
He be God if He did not ?—then there must be a 
measure of reconciliation on His side, as well as 
on man’s, even if it be conceived that repentance 
on man’s part is sufficient to bring it about. But 
this is the whole point—Does repentance suffice to 
repair the broken relations of the sinner with a 
Holy God? And does repentance of the kind 
required spring up spontaneously in man, or is it 
not called forth by God first meeting man with a 
display of His own reconciling love? That this is 
the truer and more Scriptural view cannot be 
doubted, and it throws us back on what it may be 
necessary for God to do in approaching a world yet 
ungodly with the message of His grace. That 
God has come to the world in the way of a recon- 
ciling work by His Son is certainly no abatement 
from the love on which depends the possibility of a 
salvation for the world at all. 

The other, or manward, side of reconciliation is 
one on which a few words will suffice. Its neces- 
sity and importance are admitted by all. Estranged 
from God by his sense of guilt, and alienated in 
the spirit of his mind, the sinner needs, as the first 
condition of his salvation, to have this enmity of 
his heart broken down, and new dispositions of 
penitence and trust awakened. He needs to be 
moved to say, ‘I will arise, and go to my Father’ 
(Lk 1518), The great dynamic in producing such a, 
change is again the spectacle of God’s reconciling 
love in Christ. ‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth,’ 
said Jesus, ‘ will draw all men unto me’ (Jn 12%). 
Along both lines, therefore, the Godward and the 
manward, we come to the Cross of Christ as the 
centre of the reconciling power of the gospel. By 
it we are redeemed from the curse (Gal 220 318) ; by 
it the world is crucified to us, and we unto the 
world (6%). The man who truly realizes his re- 
demption lives no more unto himself, but unto Him 
who died for him, and rose again (2 Co 515). 

On the different views which have been held in 
the Church on Christ’s reconciling work, see art. 
Repemprtion. 


Lrrerature.—Ritschl, Recht. und Vers. iii. (Eng. tr. Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation) ; D. W. Simon, Reconciliation by 
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Incarnation ; Cambridge Theol. Essays (y.); art. ‘ Reconcil- 
iation’ in Hastings’ DB; works by Stevens and Denney cited 
above. Seealso F. W. Robertson, Serm. iv. 208; J. Caird, Univ. 
Serm. 92; T. Binney, Serm. ii. 51; Phillips Brooks, Serm, for 
the Principal Festivals, 91; W. P. Du Bose, The Soteriology 
of the NT (1892), 47. JAMES ORR. 
**REDEMPTION.—An Apostle writes of Christ— 
‘in whom we have our redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses’ (Eph 17). 
It is proposed in this article to inquire what re- 
demption in Christ means, how Christ’s redemp- 
tion is effected, and what blessings are included 
in it, 

i, Tue BisBLicaL DOcTRINE.— 

1. The vocabulary.—In the OT the idea of redemption is 
distinctively expressed by the two verbs 282 and 78, with their 
derivatives. The former term is used technically, in the 
Mosaic law, of the redemption by price of an inheritance (by a 
kinsman or the man himself, Ly 2025ff, Ru 447 Jer 327.8), or of 
things vowed (Ly 2714ff.), or of tithes (vy. 31ff-) ; the latter of re- 
deeming the firstborn of animals or of children (Ex 1315. 15 3420, 
Nu 1815ff.), Outside the Law, and in relation to Jehovah, both 
terms are used of simple salvation or deliverance, especially 
when attended by impressive displays of power, or the assertion 
or vindication of righteousness, or vengeance upon enemies, 
bya appears in this sense in Gn 4816, Ex 6° 1513; repeatedly in 
the Psalms (6918 7214 742 1034 10610 1072) and in Deutero-Isaiah 
(481 4422. 28 4820 etc.), and occasionally in other prophets. 773, 


on the other hand, is the favourite term in Deut. (78 926 etc.), is 
frequent in the earlier Psalms (2522 815 etc.), but occurs only 
rarely in Isaiah (127 2922 511), The person who has the right 


to redeem, or who undertakes the duty, is a 983, or ‘re- 


deemer’ (Nu 58, Ru 22° ete. EV ‘kinsman’); the term is used 
also to denote the ‘avenger of blood’ (Nu 35!%, Dt 196 etc,) ; 
and elsewhere, as in the famous passage Job 19%, in Ps 1914 
78%, and Pr 2311, but specially in Deutero-Isaiah (4114 4814 etc.), 
is applied to Jehovah as the all-powerful, holy, and merciful 
vindicator, deliverer, and avenger of His people. A term related 
in idea to ‘redemption’ is 12) ‘ransom.’ (See RANSOM.) 


In the NT the terms by which the idea is directly expressed 
are ayopagw, ‘to buy’ or ‘ purchase’ (1 Co 620 723, 2 P 21, Rey 59 
143.4—the last tr. in AV, ‘redeem ’), and its compound éfayopagw, 
used by St. Paul in Gal 313 45; but specially Avrpodmar (from 
Avrpov, ‘a ransom’), and its derivatives (Lk 2471, Ti 214, 1 P 118), 
The special Pauline word for ‘redemption’ is amoAvtpwots (Ro 
34 §23, 1 Co 130, Eph 17 etc.,—found also in Lk 2198, He 9%), 
The simple form Avtpwors occurs in Lk 238, He 912. The mean- 
ing of these expressions is more precisely considered below. 

2. The OT preparation.—The foundations of the 
NT doctrine of redemption are laid in the OT 
conceptions of the holiness, righteousness, and 
grace of Jehovah, and of sin as something abhor- 
rent to Jehovah’s holiness, which He must needs 
condemn and punish, but from which He desires to 
save. He is the Holy One, who abhors iniquity. 
Sinners shall not stand in His sight. He visits 
with severest penalties those who disregard His 
counsels and persist in their wickedness. Yet He 
is the Lord God, merciful and gracious, full of 
compassion and ready to forgive (Ex 347, Ps 
1088.) ; He desires not the death of any sinner, 
but that he should turn from his wickedness and 
live (Ezk 1882 3312), More specially, He is the 
covenant-keeping God, who does not allow His 
promises to fail, but, even when the nation in the 
mass is rejected, fulfils His word in due season to 
the faithful remnant, or to the whole people when 
brought to repentance (Ps 1088-9, Is 8!617, Jer 
3257. Hos 110.0 214 etc.). In this it is already 
implied that Jehovah will manifest His power, 
righteousness, and love in helping and saving His 
people, in vindicating their cause when oppressed, 
in visiting their adversaries with judgments, and 
in working out great and astonishing deliverances 
for them when the hour comes for the fulfilment 
of His promises. It follows that His relation to 
them, and His concern for their good, will be 
seen in the course of their history in a succession 
of acts of redemption. 

It has been seen, accordingly, that while, in their 
legal usage, the OT terms for ‘redeem’ and ‘re- 
demption’ imply payment of a price, or, in the 
ease of firstborn sons, substitution of a life, or a 
monetary ransom, these terms are often used in 
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the more general sense of simple deliverance or 
salvation. The great historic instance of Jehovah’s 
redemption of His people was their deliverance 
from the bondage of Egypt (Ex 68 1518, Dt 78 etc.). 
That held in it already the pledge of every other 
deliverance which the nation or godly individuals 
in it might need. Prayers, therefore, are frequent 
that Jehovah would redeem from oppression, from 
violence, from sickness, from death, from captivity, 
ete. (e.g. Ps 25% 4915 7214 103*), and thanksgivings 
for deliverance refer usually to the same things 
(e.g. Pss 116. 124. 126, Zec 108#-). Redemption in 
such passages is commonly from temporal calami- 
ties or ills, endured or feared. Only in one place 
is direct mention made of redemption from iniqui- 
ties (Ps 13808). This last fact, however, must not 
mislead us. As, in the OT, outward calamities are 
usually connected with Jehovah’s anger, or with 
the hiding of His face, so, it is everywhere implied, 
the first condition of the removal of these evils is 
return to God and the forsaking of iniquity; if 
the individual is righteous, this is the ground on 
which he looks to God for vindication against the 
ungodly oppressor (Pss 3. 4. 5 etc.). We must be- 
ware here, and throughout this whole discussion, of 
building too much on the mere occurrence of a 
term. The fact of redemption is often present, 
where the word is not directly used. Behind all 
interpositions for deliverance and help, whatever 
the words employed, stand Jehovah’s unchanging 
character, His pledged word, His inflexible will to 
uphold the right, His compassion for the afflicted 
and oppressed. Righteousness, in His deliverances, 
always counts for more than the deliverance itself, 
which is conditioned by His unerring knowledge 
of the moral state. Where sin has been the cause 
of judgments on the individual or nation, redemp- 
tion includes, in the removal of these evils, 
forgiveness and restoration to the Divine favour 
and to righteousness (cf. Ps 85, Is 16, Hos 14, 
etc.). 

The Deliverer of His people in the OT is 
Jehovah Himself. Hence the affection with which 
Deutero-Isaiah dwells on the idea of Jehovah as 
the 283, or ‘Redeemer’ of Israel. It is note- 
worthy, however, that in two passages redemption 
is attributed to the ‘angel’ of Jehovah—that mys- 
terious personality, one with Jehovah, yet again 
distinct from Him, who figures so prominently, 
particularly in the earlier stages of revelation. 
‘The angel which hath redeemed me from all 
evil,’ says Jacob, in the earliest instance of the 
use of the word 5x2, in Gn 4816; and again in 
Is 639 we have, with the use of the same word, the 
like idea: ‘In all their affliction he was afflicted, 
and the angel of his presence saved them; in his 
love and in his pity he redeemed them,’ etc. That 
is, Jehovah’s interposition in redemption is by 
means of His angel (cf. Ps 347). There is a fore- 
gleam here of what comes more clearly to light in 
the NT. 

It may appear a point of contrast between the 
OT and the NT conceptions of redemption that in 
the OT the word is never brought directly into 
association with sacrifice, or the ritual of atone- 
ment. The use of ‘redeem’ in connexion with the 
firstborn (the substitution, ¢.g., of a lamb for the 
firstling of an ass) does not affect this statement, 
for these substitutions have not the character of 
atonement for sin. Here again, however, it is 
important to keep in memory the distinction be- 
tween words and things. Apart from the use of 
terms, it is the case that the sacrificial ritual—so 
far as expiatory—was, in its own way, a means 
of deliverance from guilt, and, in that sense, of 
redemption. A direct connexion between the 
sacrifices of the Law and the fore of sin 
is expressly affirmed (e.g. Ly 420. %6-8; cf. Is 67); a 
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fact irrespective of any theory of efficacy. Even in 
regard to words, there is the important point of 
connexion in the word 79> ‘ransom.’ (See Ransom.) 

But there is a yet closer link. There can be no 
question that a peculiar line of preparation for the 
NT doctrine lay in the development by Psalmists 
and Prophets of the idea of the Righteous Sufferer. 
The culmination of that development is reached in 
the matchless representation of Is 53, where the 
Servant of Jehovah is pictured as making expia- 
tion by His sufferings and death for the sins of the 
people. Here at length Prophetic and sacrificial 
teaching touch, for the language and whole idea of 
the sacrificial ritual are taken over upon the Suffer- 
ing Servant. The iniquity of His fellows is laid 
upon One who is without sin; His soul is made a 
guilt-offering ; He bears the iniquities of the people ; 
He pours out His soul unto death; He bears the 
sin of many, and makes intercession for the 
transgressors (Is 536 10.11.12), The later Prophetic 
teaching is not without refrains of the same ideas 
(Zee 13, Dn 94f-), Malachi brings to a close the 
long preparation of the OT with his prediction of 
the Angel of the Covenant soon to come to His 
temple, whose work would be at once judging and 
saving (84). 

3. Redemption in the Gospels.—With respect 
to the sources, it is acknowledged that a distinc- 
tion is to be made between the Synoptics and the 
Fourth Gospel. The last, however, is accepted in 
the present article as a genuine work of the Apostle 
John, embodying, if with a certain colouring from 
his own personality and interpretative comment, 
that Apostle’s reminiscences of the sayings and 
doings of Jesus, especially those of the Judzan 
ministry. Comparison will show that, funda- 
mentally, the teachings of the four Gospels on our 
immediate subject coincide. 

St. Luke’s Gospel begins by introducing us to 
the circle of those who ‘were looking for the 
redemption (Avrpwors) of Jerusalem’ (288), or, as an 
earlier verse has it, were ‘looking for the consola- 
tion of Israel’ (v.25). Of these there were not a 
few. Zacharias and Elizabeth, Simeon and the 
prophetess Anna, were among the number. From 
the hymn of Zacharias in 1°. we see how far the 
idea of ‘redemption’ was from being confined to 
temporal deliverance from enemies. Such deliver- 
ance was only a means towards serving the God 
who had redeemed His people in holiness and right- 
eousness (17). Redemption included the know- 
ledge of (spiritual) salvation by the remission of 
sins (v.”7). This salvation was to be brought in by 
one from the house of David, in fulfilment of the 
promises made to the fathers (vv.7). John the 
Baptist was to prepare the way for the Redeemer’s 
coming (v.76, cf. 3%). We are here, in short, on 
the threshold of the introduction of the Messianic 
salvation. In three of the Gospels, accordingly, 
we have preparatory notes struck, which show in 
what sense we are to understand this wonderful 
redemption of the Christ. The shepherds in Lk. 
are apprised of the birth in the city of David of 
‘a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord’ (2). In Mt. 
the child is called Jesus, ‘for it is he that shall 
save his people from their sins’ (171). In St. John’s 
Gospel the Baptist points out Jesus to his disciples 
as ‘the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world’ (12: %), All the Gospels give prominence 
to the Baptism of Jesus, with its consecration of 
Himself ‘to fulfil all righteousness’ (in Mt.), its 
acknowledgment of Him as ‘the Son of God,’ and 
the descent upon Him of the Holy Spirit (Mt 31317, 
Mk 191, Lk 32-2, Jn 13134); and the Synoptics 


relate His Temptation, in which false ideals of 


Messiahship were rejected, and His true vocation 
was definitely grasped and chosen (Mt 411 ||). 
The important question now arises, How did 
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Jesus Himself conceive of the work of redemption 
which belonged to Him as Messiah? ‘The word 
itself is only once attributed to Him, and that in 
an eschatological connexion (Lk 21%); it affords 
us, therefore, little help. His conception must be 
sought in a less direct way, by consideration of the 
aspects in which His saving activity is presented 
in the Gospels, and of the sayings and doings in 
which He connects the salvation of men with Him- 
self. An error to be sedulously guarded against 
here is that of fastening on one or two isolated 
sayings of Jesus, for instance, on the passages 
about His death, and giving these an interpreta- 
tion as if they were without any context in Jesus’ 
own thought, or in His general Messianic claim, or 
in earlier Prophetic revelation, or in the events 
which succeeded them, and threw light on them. 
A broader method must be followed if Christ’s 
idea of redemption is to be satisfactorily grasped. 
It must impress us, then, that, in the idea of 
redemption, or what corresponds to it, in the 
Gospels, the spiritual elements are prominent as 
they were not in the OT. This was to be ex- 
pected from the spiritual nature of the teaching of 
Jesus, and from the larger place given to the hope 
of the future life. The political aspect of redemp- 
tion disappears altogether. The Kingdom Jesus 
came to found was not of this world (cf. Mt 18! 
1927-30 2025-28 2631-33, Lk 1721, Jn 615 1836 etc.). Salva- 
tion from bodily ills, indeed, appears as an im- 
portant part of Christ’s ministry, as in the healing 
of disease, the casting out of demons, the raising of 
the dead, the feeding of the multitudes (Mt 4°. 24 
114% ete.). In these works of mercy Jesus revealed 
Himself as the Saviour of the body as well as of 
the soul. But the physical benefit was never an 


end in itself; it pointed up to, and prepared the 
way for the reception of, the spiritual blessing (Mt 
925, Jn 676%), It was conditioned by faith (Mt 8 


92-22. ete.). The real evils from which Jesus 
came to redeem were spiritual evils; the priceless 
good He came to bestow was a spiritual good. 
Spiritual evil had its root and origin in sin ; salva- 
tion takes its spring in the grace and mercy of 
God, and begins with forgiveness. 

(1) We have first, then, to look at sin and its 
consequences as the evil to be redeemed from. The 
teaching of Jesus on the love and mercy of the 
Father should not blind us to the depth of His 
realization of the awful evil of sin, of the wrath of 
God against it, and of the peril of eternal death 
which overhung the sinner. Rather, in His view, 
is the Father’s mercy to be measured by the depth 
of the sinner’s lostness, the heinousness of his 
state in the light of the Divine holiness, and his 
inability to deliver himself from that state or its 
consequences. The sternness of Christ’s teaching 
in this relation is sometimes very terrible. As the 
Baptist warned his hearers to flee from ‘the wrath 
to come,’ so Jesus has ever in the background of 
His most gracious teaching the thought of an 
awful Divine judgment, which surely one day will 
descend on the impenitent. He does not hesitate 
to speak of the fire of Gehenna (Mt 5”. *), and 
of God, who is able to destroy both soul and body 
in Gehenna (1078); of the worm that dieth not, 
and the fire that is not quenched (Mk 94: 4-48); of 
the judgment, less tolerable than that upon Tyre 
and Sidon, or even Sodom, which awaits cities like 
Capernaum (Mt 1124); of a blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit which shall not be forgiven, either 
in this world, or in that to come (12%-% ||). His 
denunciations of the Pharisees are merciless in 
their severity (2314. 15.32.33) ; the language of judg- 
ment in many of the parables is hardly less 
strong (13#- 0 1834 214 227-18 etc.). Those who speak 
of supposed judgments on others are warned : ‘ Nay, 
but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish’ 
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(Lk 13%) ; of a Judas it is declared, ‘Good were 
it for that man if he had not been born’ (Mt 264, 
Mk 14?!) ; the parable of the Final Judgment has 
such a sentence as, ‘ Depart from me, ye cursed,’ 
etc. (Mt 2541.46), The Synoptic teaching on this 
point is identical with that of St. John, who 
declares that the wrath of God ‘abideth’ on him 
who believes (or obeys) not the Son of God (Jn 36), 
and habitually speaks of the world as perishing in 
its sin (918 17 529 653 824 etc. ). 

Exposure to the wrath of God, therefore, is one 
result of sin, from which, undeniably, redemption 
is needed; but this, in Christ’s view, is not the 
worst evil, but rather flows from the infinitely 
heinous and hateful nature of sin itself. Sin, con- 
sidered in itself, is the real evil from which men 
need to be delivered. It is a fountain of pollution 
in the heart, defiling the whole nature (Mt 1518-20 || ; 
cf. 2327) ; evolves itself in corrupt words and deeds 

71620 128°-37) ; brings under subjection to Satan 
(618 12%. 43-45) ; is the loss of the soul’s true life 
(16248) ; entails misery and ruin (Lk 151-16, Mt 
23°7- 88) ; ripens into hateful vices (impurity, covet- 
ousness, pride, hypocrisy, mercilessness, etc.), and 
culminates in blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
(Mt 12%!-°? etc.). Souls in this condition are ‘lost’ ; 
need to be, in their helplessness and misery, sought 
after and saved (Lk 15%f- 1919), The teaching of 
Jesus in Jn. is here again in accord with that in 
the Synoptics; only that in some respects St. 
John’s Gospel goes deeper, in explicitly affirming 
the need of regeneration (3*5), in laying more 
stress on the element of bondage in sin (8*-*4), and 
in giving greater prominence to the idea of Satan 
as ‘the prince of this world,’ whose power over 
men has to be broken (8# 1231 149 161; cf. Lk 
1017. 18), 

One thing still requires to be said to exhibit in 
its full extent man’s need of redemption. The 
deepest and most condemnable aspect of sin is 
that it is alienation from God Himself. The first 
requirement of the Law is love to God (Mt 22°7. 38) ; 
the proper attitude of the soul to God is that 
of humble dependence and trust (447-10 7250.) Mk 
11%. 44.25 etc.). But sin is the negation of this 
right religious relation. ‘I know you,’ said Jesus 
to the Jews, ‘that ye have not the love of God in 
you’ (Jn 5#). Other and contrary principles— 
pride, self-sufficiency, self-will, the love of the 
honour that comes from men (Jn 5; cf. Mt 62f-)— 
had taken the place of love to God ; hence estrange- 
ment from God, antagonism to His will and spirit, 
enmity to Him and to His messengers (Mt 23H), 
Redemption means here the effecting of a change 
of disposition towards God, and the restoration of 
a spirit of love and trust—of the filial spirit (e.g. 
Lk 15!7f-), It is synonymous with reconciliation 
(see RECONCILIATION). 

(2) This description of the evil to be redeemed 
from already determines the positive character of 
the redemption. The preaching of Jesus is de- 
scribed as the preaching of a ‘gospel’ (Lk 418. 19)_ 
‘the gospel of God’ (Mk 1!*)—and the ‘salvation’ 
(Lk 19-10) proclaimed in this gospel included de- 
liverance from the whole range of evil covered by 
the word ‘sin,’ with introduction into the whole 
sphere of privilege and blessedness embraced in 
the term ‘Kingdom of God.’ Jesus in His teach- 
ing has much to say on the condition of mind 
necessary for the reception of this blessing. There 
is naturally the initial demand for repentance (Mt 
918 1120.21, Mk 115 62, Lk 13 2-5 etc.), which has the 
full weight of meaning involved in the etymology 
of the word perdvora, ‘change of mind.’ There is 
implied in this change of disposition a parting 
with all pride, sufficiency, and sense of merit 
(Lk 171°) ; a coming to be humble, simple, trustful 
as a little child (Mt 18!) ; in a pregnant phrase, 
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becoming ‘poor in spirit’ (Mt 5%, Lk 418). To 
those in this humble, trustful, self-renouncing 
state of mind every satisfaction and spiritual 
blessing are promised (é.g. Mt 5%; see Iverach, 
The Other Side of Greatness, p. 1ff.). This blessing 
is always represented as mediated through Jesus 
Himself. It is only through the Son that men can 
receive the knowledge of the Father (117) ; it is 
through coming to Him, learning of Him, taking 
His yoke upon them, that they obtain rest to their 
souls (vv. 25%) ; men are called to follow Him, to 
become His disciples, to acknowledge Him as their 
Lord and Master (72% 819-22 238 etc.). He requires 
from His disciples the most absolute surrender to 
Himself (1097-39 1624-25); it is by relation to Him 
that men are judged at last (254-45). As King, 
He dispenses the awards of service (1627 198 25%#ff.), 
Of the dependence of salvation on His sufferings 
and death, more is said below. Those who stand 
in the above relation to Christ are ‘ the children of 
the kingdom’ (13%), sons of God, and heirs of 
eternal life. Received into the Kingdom, they 
have the blessedness of knowing that their sins 
are forgiven them (612 92 etc. ), though, reciprocally, 
there is laid on those who are thus forgiven the 
duty of forgiving others (61415 1835, Mk 11” etc.). 
They have the privilege of calling God their 
Father, of trusting Him for all their need (Mt 
6f-), of free access to Him in prayer (77-4 etc.). 
They are acknowledged by Christ as His brethren 
(1249. 50 2549). From the Father they receive mercy, 
and the satisfaction of their hunger and thirst for 
righteousness (5° 7) ; they are sustained in perse- 
cution and sacrifice by the promise of a thousand- 
fold reward (52 1929, Mk 102-80); it is theirs to 
share in the resurrection of the just (Lk 141*) ; and 
as sons and heirs of God, they have the sure hope 
of ‘eternal life,’ in which is included blessedness 
and glory (Mt 13%) and the perfect vision of God 
(58). These unspeakably lofty privileges and hopes 
imply corresponding responsibilities. It is con- 
stantly assumed that there cannot be true repent- 
ance, or genuine membership in the Kingdom, 
which does not manifest itself in ‘good works’ 
(51), or in the doing of the will of the Father (61°). 
Only the doers of the Father’s will can be received 
into the Kingdom of heaven (72! 184 25%4f.), The 
disciple is to have for his aim to be perfect as his 
Father in heaven is perfect (5%). 

Not a great deal, comparatively, is said in the 
Synoptic Gospels of the work of the Spirit in im- 
parting these spiritual blessings. But the Spirit’s 
presence and agency are nevertheless constantly 
assumed, Jesus was ‘full of the Holy Spirit’ after 
His baptism (Lk 4!), and it was the Spirit of the 
Lord upon Him who fitted Him for His saving 
work (y.8). ‘The spirit of the Father’ speaks in 
the disciples (Mt 102°). He is, in Lk., the supreme 
gift of the Father (111%). Blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit is the last and highest crime (Mt. 12°? |l). 
The Baptist announced Jesus as the One who 
should baptize with the Spirit (8"4Il), and the 
promise of the Spirit is Christ’s final word to His 
disciples (Lk 24#°). In the Synoptics, as in Jn., it 
is assumed that the Spirit was not yet given in 
His fulness, because Jesus was not yet glorified 
(Gia TED 

The Johannine teaching on salvation is once 
more, in all essential features, identical with that 
of the Synoptics. The change of mind insisted on 
by the latter is, in St. John’s Gospel, directly 
traced to a regenerating work of the Spirit (3°), 
and the doctrine of the Spirit altogether is more 
developed (146 1576 167.) ; the condition of salva- 
tion is expressed generally by the term ‘ believing’ 
(which includes in it the idea of ‘obeying,’ cf. 
818.36); sonship, as the fruit of regeneration, is 
viewed as a special supernatural gift, the preroga- 
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tive of believers (112) ; salvation is connected with 
Christ’s being lifted up (3!!7 12%. 33) ; * eternal life’ 
is regarded as already begun in the experience of 
the believer (3% 414 647 173 etc.). But the necessity 
of union with Christ (cf. 158), the salvation from 
wrath through Him (3618.36 524), the dispositions 
to be laid aside in entering the Kingdom of heaven 
(5), and the essentials of character to be acquired 
by its members (humility, love, self-sacrifice, etc., 
1317 1512 12% etc.), the hope of the resurrection 
(5%: 8 640 112-26), and the prospect of ultimately 
sharing Christ’s glory in the Father’s house (142-3 
174), are outstanding features in St. John’s teach- 
ing as they are in that of the earlier Gospels. 

(8) The question now recurs as to the connexion 
of Christ's own Person, and especially His sufferings 
and death, with this redemption, the message of 
which constitutes His gospel. Certain obvious 
aspects of that connexion have already been indi- 
cated. Christ’s ministry of teaching and healing 
was itself a means of redemption—of bringing men 
to the knowledge of it, of awakening in them the 
desire for it, of drawing them to the acceptance of 
it, of putting them in possession of part of its 
blessing. But in its substance also, as we have 
seen, Christ and His gospel could not be separated. 
He alone could reveal the Father, and give the 
world assurance of His grace ; He already, as the 
Son of Man, exhibited in its perfect form what 
Divine sonship in the Kingdom of God meant; it 
was by coming to Him, and learning of Him, that 
men were initiated into His mind and spirit, which 
itself was salvation. His purity, conjoined with 
His sympathy and grace, acted as mighty moral 
motives in breaking down the enmity of the heart 
to God and in winning sinners to repentance. 
These also are the aspects of Christ’s connexion 
with redemption,—these, and not declarations 
about atonement,—which meet us on the surface 
of the Gospels. Christ is the Good Shepherd, 
seeking and finding the lost sheep (Mt 106 1574 
181214, Lk 15°7). All-compassionating, forgiving 
love is the power He relies on to draw out love 
(Lk 84-0), The very majesty of His claims and 
the manifest authority with which He spoke gave 
an added power to His gentleness and grace (Mt 
1127-30) , 

Wehave still to ask, however, Is this the whole ? 
Is this the only way in which redemption depends 
on Christ? If it is, what remains as the founda- 
tion of the Apostolic gospel, which undeniably 
connects redemption in a peculiar way, not with 
Christ’s life and teaching, but with His sacrificial 
sufferings and death? The question is further 
pressed upon us by particular utterances of Jesus, 
which likewise appear to point to such connexion. 
Is this aspect of redemption, as some think, to be 
excluded from Christ’s gospel? To find an answer 
we are driven back upon the wider question of 
how Jesus Himself viewed His sufferings and 
death. On this topic, it was remarked above that 
it is a very misleading method to confine ourselves 
to the exposition of isolated texts, without taking 
into account the whole context of Christ’s thought, 
and the ideas of OT revelation in which His 
thought was grounded. It will be necessary to 
begin in order at this point to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

A sure datum to start with here is the indubit-~ 
able consciousness of Jesus—attested by the two 
names ‘Son of God’ and ‘Son of Man’—of His 
Messianic vocation, and consequently of the con 
nexion of the Messianic salvation with His Person. 
It was He, as the whole Jewish hope implied, who 
was to bring in that ‘ redemption’ for which Israel 
waited (Lk 238), That Jesus knew Himself to be 
the Christ, at least from the time of the Baptism, 
is implied in all the Gospels, though it was only to 
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favoured individuals that the disclosure was directly 
made (in Jn. to Nathanael, 14~!; to Nicodemus, 
318 ; to the Samaritan woman, 4° etc.). 

It is to misinterpret Peter’s great confession in Mt 1616 to 
take it to mean that up to that time the disciples had no know- 
ledge that Jesus was the Christ. Apart from what is narrated 
by St. John (141ff), the whole ministry of Jesus, as recorded by 
the Synoptics—the claims He made, the authority He exercised 
—was by implication an assertion of that dignity ; while to the 
direct testimony borne by the forerunner (Mt 311. 12|) was added 
afterwards the answer given to the Baptist’s doubts (112ff). 
What was new in Peter’s confession was the inburst of new 
illumination, and unshakable strength of conviction, with which 
the confession was made (1617. 18), 


On the other hand, if Jesus knew Himself to be 
the Messiah of OT prophecy and hope, it is not less 
certain that He apprehended this great vocation, 
and the salvation with which it was connected, 
in a quite different way from most of His contem- 
poraries. Messiahship for Him, as the account of 
the Temptation shows, meant the definite renun- 
ciation of all self-seeking motives, the rejection of 
all political and worldly ideals, the repudiation of 
all swerving from the sole end of seeking His 
Father’s glory. Holding such a conception of His 
mission, and rooted in His consciousness, as His 
habitual use of Scripture and manner of deducing 
deep principles from its simplest words show Him 
to be, in OT and specially Prophetic teaching, it 
is impossible that, from the first, He should not 
have clearly perceived the collision that must 
ensue between Himself and the ruling classes, and 
the persecution, and ultimately death, which their 
enmity must bring upon Him. With so clear a 
vision of the persecutions, scornings, and death 
that awaited His disciples (Mt 101#.||), He could 
not be ignorant of His own future. If, however, 
He saw thus far, it must be that He saw further. 
The path of self-renunciation and suffering that 
lay before Him must have presented itself, as we 
know it did, as part of His Father’s ordainment in 
the accomplishment of His vocation ; not as a fate 
merely, or even as a martyrdom, but as a neces- 
sary step to the founding of His Kingdom, and pro- 
curement of the great end of His Coming—the end 
of salvation. If this, in turn, presented itself as a 
problem to His thought,—we speak, perhaps, too 
humanly of the way in which Jesus arrived at His 
convictions,—the, light was near at hand for its 
solution in the Prophetic Scriptures, especially in 
the picture of the Suffering Servant of Is 53. His 
sufferings were expiatory. No one who reads the 
Gospels with care can doubt the familiarity of the 
mind of Jesus with this portion of Prophetic testi- 
mony. It is probably this prophecy that was in 
view in the Baptist’s announcement to his disciples 
(Jn 179-86) ; it is contained in the section of Isaiah 
on the Servant of Jehovah which Jesus cited in 
the opening of His public ministry as fulfilled in 
Himself (Lk 417f-) ; one interesting passage shows 
that it was directly before His mind in His last 
sufferings— For I say unto you, that this which is 
written must be fulfilled in me, And he was num- 
bered with transgressors : for that which concerneth 
me hath fulfilment’ (22°7). It cannot have been 
absent from the numerous prophecies which Jesus 
declared were fulfilled in His death (Mk 9!2 1421. 27, 
Lk 1831 24%6. 27.45), But, indeed, the same strain of 
thought, sacrificial.and Prophetic, which inspired 
the representation of Jehovah’s Servant as One 
who must and would take upon Himself the 
burden of the people’s sins, and, in substitutionary 
love, offer Himself in atonement for them, must 
have wrought as powerfully in the mind of Jesus, 
conscious as He was of His peculiar relation to 
both God and man, and fully aware of what sin 
was, and of what the forgiveness of sin meant to a 
holy God, If atonement for the world’s sin was 
possible, and Jesus in His representative capacity, 
and Himself sinless, could offer such atonement, 
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it cannot be doubted that He would desire to do 
so. 

This point of the connexion of the sufferings and 
death of Jesus with redemption will receive eluci- 
dation afterwards; but already, perhaps, it is 
possible to see how, during His ministry, a rela- 
tion of His sufferings to His saving mission might 
be present to His own mind, though He said little 
of it publicly, and only toward the end of His 
life spoke freely to His disciples of His approach- 
ing death. His reticence on His death would then 
be paralleled by His reticence on His Messiahship, 
which yet was present to His consciousness 
throughout. On-such a view it may be found 
that the phenomena of the Gospels, as we have 
them, fall naturally into place,—His general silence 
on His death in His public teaching, the occasional 
disclosures in Jn. and the Synoptics, the con- 
nexion of the later announcements of His death 
with His resurrection, and, after His resurrection, 
of both with the preaching of remission of sins, 
and the promise of the Spirit; the coherence of 
this teaching with the Apostolic gospel. 

For now it is to be observed that this silence of 
Jesus on the connexion of His sufferings and death 
with His saving work is far from absolute ; on the 
contrary, the intimations of such connexion, when 
brought together, and read with the help of such a 
key as Is 53 affords, are neither few nor ambiguous. 
Tt is not, indeed, till late in the ministry, after 
Peter’s confession, that Jesus begins to speak 
plainly of His approaching death, and then of 
that death as Divinely ordained and foretold, and 
to be followed by resurrection (Mt 16?! 179 22. 28 
2018. 19 ||, see above). henceforth His death had 
an absorbing place in His thoughts. It was a 
‘cup’ He had to drink, a ‘ baptism’ He had to be 
baptized with. He was ‘straitened’ till it was 
accomplished (Mt 2022, Mk 1022. 88, Lk 1250; cf. Lk 
951). At the Transfiguration it was, according to 
St. Luke, the ‘ decease (@050s) which he was about 
to accomplish at Jerusalem’ which was the subject 
of His converse with Moses and Elijah (91). But 
the very decision and circumstantiality of these 
first announcements to His disciples imply that 
the subject had long been before His own thoughts ; 
and that, in conformity with what has already 
been said, this was really the case, we gather from 
such a passage as Mt 915 (‘ When the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them’), but much more 
clearly from the sayings preserved to us by St. 
John from the Judean and Capernaum ministries. 
Here, in the line of the Baptist’s opening an- 
nouncement (17%), the connexion between Christ’s 
death and the salvation of the world is unmistak- 
ably declared. Thus, in the conversation with 
Nicodemus, ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up,’ 
etc, (3416 ; cf. on the lifting up, 123%), and in the 
remarkable discourse at Capernaum, in which Jesus 
dilates on His flesh as given for the life of the 
world, and on His blood as shed (we must pre- 
sume) for the same end (61%), In the light of 
these sayings we must, in consistency, interpret 
others more general in character (e.g. 10!- 16.17.18 
1.224. 23), 

When we return to the Synoptics, we have 
again, in the closing period, more than one signifi- 
cant utterance. There is first the well-known 
passage preserved in both Mt. and Mk. : ‘The Son 
of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom (dvrpoy) for 
many (dvrt wo\d@v)’? (Mt 2078, Mk 104). 


It does not rob this passage of its force that it occurs in im- 
pressing on the disciples the lesson that the true greatness lies 
in service. No one will suppose that Jesus could have used 
language such as He here employs about the disciples, or about 
any other than Himself. The incidental occurrence of the say- 
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ing may rather suggest that there must have been other teach- 
ing on the subject, and that Jesus here assumes the saving 
purpose of His death as known to the disciples. 


The significance of the word dvrpov is investi- | 


gated in art. Ransom ; it is enough now to say 
that the word is most naturally taken as the equiv- 
alent of the Hebrew 195 (allied to 13> ‘to atone’), 
used of that which is given in exchange for a life, 
whether money or another life. The thought in 
Jesus’ mind may well have been that of Is53. The 
meaning would then be that His death is the 
redemption-price by which the many are delivered 
from the ruin entailed by sin (including both the 
guilt and the power of sin). ‘There is, again, the 
passage already cited, Lk 2237, directly glancing at 
Is 58, and declaring it to be fulfilled in Christ’s 
death. There are, finally, the words at the Supper, 
which, amidst the variations in the four accounts 
we have of them (Mt 267°, Mk 142%, Lk 2219. 20, 
1 Co 11%), present certain very distinguishable 
ideas. The bread is Christ’s body, the cup is 
Christ’s blood. The body is given or broken and 
the blood is shed for the disciples (in Mt. and Mk. 
‘for many’). The very variations support the 
general meaning put upon the act. If Mt. and 
Mk. have not the words ‘given’ or ‘broken’ 
spoken of the body (Luke, Paul ?), both have ‘ shed 
for many’ of the blood. Lk. has both ‘given for 
you’ and ‘poured out for you,’ St. Paul, on the 
other hand, has ‘My body, which is [broken ?] 
for you,’ but not the corresponding ‘shed for you.’ 
All agree in the leading feature, that Jesus said: 
‘This is my blood of the covenant’ (Mt., Mk.), or 
‘This cup is the new covenant in my blood’ 
(Luke, Paul). Mt. adds: ‘ which is shed for many 
unto the remission of sins.’ Even if it were con- 
ceded, what there is no necessity for conceding, 
that this logion is less original than the others 
{there is probably a reminiscence of Jer 31*4], it 
has at least the value that it shows the sense in 
which Christ’s words were understood in the Apos- 
tolic age. That Jesus, therefore, in the words at 
the Supper, represents His death as a sacrifice for 
the salvation of many, and definitely connects the 
shedding of His blood with the remission of sins 
and the making of a New Covenant, is nearly as 
certain as anything in exegesis can be. The ques- 
tion that remains is—With what special sacrifice 
does Jesus regard His death as connected (Pass- 
over, ratificatory sacrifices at Sinai) ? Probably it 
is not necessary to decide between different views. 
Jesus may well have regarded His death as fulfil- 
ling the truth of all propitiatory sacrifice. 

There is yet one other fact to which attention 
needs to be directed in this connexion. The death 
of Jesus is evidently dwelt upon by the Evangel- 
ists with a special sense of solemnity and mystery, 
and there are features in the story of His Passion 
which deepen this feeling of mystery, and compel 
us to seek some special explanation. Such features 
are the mental perturbation which the thought 
of His death awoke in Jesus (‘Now is my soul 
troubled,’ etc., Jn 1227) ; the sore amazement and 
sorrow even unto death in the Garden (Mk 14%: 4) ; 
the sweat as of drops of blood, and words about 
the Cup (Lk 22#-#4, Mt 268) ; the awful words upon 
the Cross, speaking to a loss of the sense and com- 
fort of God’s presence (Mt 274, Mk 15!4). We 
recall M‘Leod Campbell’s words : ‘When I think 
of our Lord as tasting death, it seems to me as if 
He alone ever truly tasted death’ (Atonement, ch. 
vii.). Is there nothing which connects itself with 
Christ’s position as sin-bearer here? It is not thus 
martyrs are wont to die; not thus did Stephen, or 
Paul, or Ignatius die. Why, then, so strange a 
contrast in the Lord and Master of them all? On 


any hypothesis, must we not say that we have 
here something which takes this death out of the 


rank of simple martyrdom? Let us now take 
with this Christ’s last cry upon the Cross, ‘It is 
finished’ (reréXeorat, Jn 19°), and mark how this 
most unusual death is followed by a resurrection, 
and, after the resurrection, by an apparently 
changed relation of Christ to both God and man ; 
by commissions and promises which imply that 
this death has been a turning-point in the history 
of salvation, the opening of a new dispensation of 
the Spirit, and of the preaching to mankind of the 
remission of sins in Christ’s name (Mt 281620, Lk 
244-9, Jn 2071-8, Ac 14#8), and it may be found 
difficult to deny that, even within the limits of the 
Gospels, a saving significance is attributed to 
Christ’s death, in perfect consonance with that 
ascribed to it in the Apostolic gospel. 

4. The Apostolic doctrine (Acts, the Epistles, the 
Book of Revelation).—(a) It is told by St. Luke 
that Jesus opened the minds of His disciples to 
understand from the Scriptures that the Christ 
should suffer, and rise again from the dead the 
third day, and that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His name unto all the 
nations (244 47), From the first, therefore, we find 
the Apostles giving prominence to the death and 
resurrection of Christ as Divinely ordained events, 
with which salvation was connected (Ac 223-88. 36.38 
815-18 410-12), Jt would be unreasonable to look for 
theology in addresses which had for their primary 
object to bring home to the consciences of the 
hearers their crime in crucifying ‘the Holy and 
Righteous One’ (Ac 34). We need not wonder, 
therefore, that we do not find it in these early dis- 
courses in the Acts. Yet the conviction was 
plainly there that, in some sense, Christ, as St. 
Paul says, had ‘died for our sins’ (1 Co 158), and 
had been exalted to bestow salvation, and that 
through faith in Him, and only through faith in 
His name (Ac 3!”), was the wrath of God averted 
(271), remission of sins obtained (23% 319 1043 13%: 39, 
etc.), the gift of the Holy Ghost received (2°8 1116.17 
etc. ), and the way prepared for ‘ seasons of refresh- 
ing’ and ‘the times of restoration of all things’ 
(81921), Very early, however, through deeper 
reflexion and the growing illumination of the 
Spirit, there necessarily came to be given a more 
definite interpretation of this connexion of Christ’s 
death with human salvation. Sacrificial and expi- 
atory ideas were freely taken over upon it (cf. Ac 
208); a new vocabulary sprang up; there was 
speech, as in the common doctrine of the Epistles 
(cf. 1 Co 158‘ that which also I received’), of Christ 
‘bearing our sins’ (1 P 24, He 9%, cf. 2 Co 624), 
‘suffering for sins, the righteous for the unright- 
eous’ (1 P 338, cf. Ro 5° 8), ‘redeeming us by his 
blood’ (Eph 17, 1 P 18-19, Rey 5°) ; ‘ offering’ Himself 
as ‘a sacrifice for sins’ (He 1012), ‘giving himself 
a ransom for us’ (1 Ti2®), becoming a ‘ propitiation ’ 
(1 Jn 2? 410), ete. This more definite mode of con- 
ceiving of everything in salvation as depending on 
the redeeming death of Christ led, in turn, to a 
change in the form of presenting the gospel. In- 
stead of attention being directed primarily, as in 
the Gospels, to the nature of salvation, as flowing 
from the mercy of God, the mind is now turned, 
above all, to the Person by whom redemption is 
effected, to His sacrifice as the means of redemp- 
tion, and to the necessity of faith in Him as the 
condition of salvation. In this new perspective, 
the whole state of salvation, and every blessing 
included in it, is viewed as the fruit of Christ’s 
redeeming death. An immediate effect is forgive- 
ness (Ac 238 1338, Ro 468, Eph 17, Col 144, 1 Jn 19 
212, Rey 15 etc.). But Christ redeems also ‘out of 


this present evil world’ (‘ delivers,’ Gal 1*), ‘from 


all iniquity ’ (Tit 214), ‘from your vain manner of 
life handed down from your fathers,’ ete. (1 P 18). 
St. Paul’s special conceptions are referred to 
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below. The efficacy of this redemption is placed 
by all NT writers, after the sacrificial analogy, in 
the ‘blood’ at 208, Ro 3%, Eph 17, He 9! and 
passim, 1 P 1%, 1 Jn 17, Rev 1° 5° etc.), which here 
is the symbol of a sacrifice that culminates in 
death. This strain of teaching is so inwrought 
into the texture of Apostolic teaching that it is 
impossible by any ingenuity of exegesis to get rid 
of it, or make it mean essentially anything else 
than what the words naturally convey, viz. that 
the death of Jesus had a direct and indispensable 
redeeming efficacy, arising from its character as 
an expiation for sin. 

(6) The NT writer who has given this redeem- 
ing character of Christ’s death its most complete 
theological elucidation, it will be universally con- 
ceded, is St. Paul. A full exposition of the con- 
eatenation of his ideas hardly falls within the 
scope of this article, but the general import of the 
Apostle’s teaching on redemption is not difficult 
to grasp. Starting with the fact of sin as bring- 
ing the world, both Gentile and Jewish, under 


_ the condemnation (kardxpiua) of God (Ro 1-3, 516. 18 


81 etc.), he proceeds to the exhibition of God’s 
method of salvation, in bringing to mankind a 
new righteousness (‘the righteousness of God’), to 
be received by faith (Ro 1!7 3 21. 22. 26. 617-21, 2 Co 621, 
Ph 3% etc.). This righteousness comes through the 
propitiatory death of Christ (Ro 8%); is initially 
realized in Christ’s sacrificial death, which is at the 
same time the culmination of His obedience (Ro 
51, Ph 28); proceeds from His Cross, and is ap- 
plied in God’s justifying act to the salvation of 
the individual believer (Ro 324 26 51 81.33), who 
thereby is constituted ‘the righteousness of God 
in him’ (2 Co 5#!, Phil 3%), or is ‘justified’ (Ro 
32451), i.e. pronounced righteous. The salvation 
thus provided in Christ is a ‘redemption’ (Ro 8%, 
Eph 17, Col 14). The connexion of it with Christ’s 
death is, that Christ honours the righteousness of 
God in Himself consenting to be ‘made sin’ for 
us (2 Co 5”), or endure sin’s condemnation in His 
own Person, that sinners may be saved. He re- 
deems from the curse of the law by being made 
a curse for us (Gal 3! 445), How such vicarious 
endurance of another’s cardxpiua was possible, St. 
Paul does not explain; but we may gather from 
the context of his thought that he would find the 
explanation in the peculiarity of the representative 
relation which Christ sustained to our race (Ro 
51221, 2 Co 514-15) ; in the perfection of His identifi- 
cation with the world in sympathy and love (Gal 
1* 270 52 etc.) ; and in the fact that a vital union 
is constituted between the believer and Christ by 
faith, so that the acts of the Head are participated 
in by the members (Ro 6°-), St. Paul attaches 
great importance to the corporate idea (Ro 147°, 
1 Co 12f-), and to the representative principle 
involved in it (Ro 5!f.), Christ, in His complete 
identification with the race He came to save, took 
part in its responsibilities as under a broken law, 
and magnified the righteousness of God (Ro 3%. 31) 
in His endurance of death, which is the wages of sin 
(673). Sinless Himself, the sin of the world met on 
Him, and was atoned for in His perfect response 
to the mind of God in His Judgment on that sin. 


The attempt has been made to explain St. Paul’s doctrine of 
the atoning character of Christ’s death as a survival of his older 
Rabbinical notions, as well as to make out an inconsistency 
between this side of his teaching and his other doctrine of 
mystical union with Christ. But to the Apostle’s own mind 
there was no inconsistency. St. Paul's conceptions of law, of 
righteousness, of sin and its desert, had their roots in some- 
thing far deeper than Rabbinism—even in the OT; and there 
vas to His thought no contradiction in setting forth Christ’s 
death as the objective ground of man’s acceptance with God, 
ond at the same time in teaching that the end of salvation was 
woliness—a holiness which could only be realized through dying 
to sin with Christ, and rising again with Him to life in the 


' spirit; in other words, through personal, vital union with the 


Risen Lord. 
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(c) In the remaining writings of the NT, while 
the ideas are less developed theologically, and the 
distinctive nomenclature of St. Paul is not used, 
emphasis is not less strongly laid on Christ’s death 
as a propitiatory and redeeming sacrifice (1 P 
118.19 2 P 21, He 912.15, cf. Ro 3%), cleansing from 
the guilt and power of sin (1 Jn 57-9, He 217 914 
etc.), saving from wrath (He 2%3 926ff.. ] P 417.18, 
Rev 5°; cf. 714 144f. etc.), rescuing from the power 
of the world and the devil (He 21415, 1 P 118 58 
etc.), giving access to God (1 P 318, He 41416 1019-22 
etc.), introducing into a new state of unspeakable 
privilege and felicity (1 P 1% 10 29.102 P 11.1 Jn 
31 etc.). Occasionally there seem links of con- 
nexion between the Epistles and the teaching of 
the Gospels. It is difficult, e.g., not to see in St. 
John’s ‘ He was manifested to take away sins (iva 
Tas duaprlas dpn) ; and in him is no sin’ (1 Jn85),a 
reminiscence of the Baptist’s similar saying in Jn 129 
(6 duvds Tod Oeod, 6 alpwv Thy auaptlay rod Kbcpov) ; 
or in St. Paul’s, ‘ Who gave himself a ransom 
for all’ (6 dods éaurdv dvrihutpor brép ravrwy 1 Ti2®), 
an echo of the words of Jesus in Mk 104 (kal dodvar 
thy wuxnv avrod NUrpov dvrTl mod\AGv). In 1 Peter 
there is a blending of both sacrificial and Pro- 
phetic language. Jesus redeems with His ‘ preci- 
ous blood’ (riulw auarc)—the blood of the Sinless 
One (119 222) ; but in other places we have a clear 
falling back upon the ideas and language of Is 53 
(e.g. 2°%), Christ’s death did for believers all 
that the suffering of the Servant of the Lord in 
Is 53 was to do for the people, and all that re- 
deeming sacrifices did under the OT, only now in 
a grander and more effectual way. And St. Peter 
says that his readers knew this (118)—it was the 
familiar doctrine of the Church. In 1 John we 
have prominence given to the idea of ‘propitia- 
tion’ (iNacpés, 22 41°), The term points to the effect 
of Christ’s sacrifice, not on men, but on God, in 
averting His wrath or displeasure against sin (cf. 
Is 121). The Book of Revelation, again, moves in 
the distinctively sacrificial circle of ideas. The 
centre of worship is the Lamb that was ‘slain’ 
(58. 9 12), who, loving us, ‘loosed (Avcayre) us from 
our sins by his blood’ (1°), and ‘ purchased (7y6- 
pacas) unto God’ with His blood men of every 
nation (59: 10)—those described after (714), in strong 
paradox, as ‘ having washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.’ If the 
design was to ascribe an expiatory and redeeming 
efficacy to the death of Christ, it is difficult to see 
in what strong »r way it could be done. 

It is in the Epistle to the Hebrews, however, 
that the relation between Christ’s redemption and 
the sacrificial ritual of the OT is most fully 
wrought out. The writer of the Epistle evidently 
proceeds upon the view which regards the Levitical 
sacrifices as having a propitiatory value through 
the vicarious shedding of the blood (972 and passim) 
—the victim ‘ bearing the sins’ of the transgressor, 
and atoning for them by its death. Yet he is as 
clearly conscious of the typical and shadowy 
character of the sacrificial system (101), and of its 
inability to effect a real redemption. He lays it 
down as a self-evident principle that ‘it is im- 
possible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away sins’ (10). The inadequacy of the OT 
sacrifices is seen in their number and their con- 
tinual repetition (10'*) ; while the imperfection in 
the reconciliation wrought by them was signified 
by the barriers still interposed to complete ap- 
proach to God (9). But now, once for all (draé), 
Christ has offered the perfect sacrifice which the 
Law could not provide, and has obtained ‘ eternal 
redemption’ for us (911: 6), He is at once high 
priest and victim, for the sacrifice He offers is the 
sacrifice of Himself (976), It is a true sacrifice for 
sins He offers. He is a high priest to make propitia. 
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tion for the sins of the people (els 7d ikdoxerbar 
Tas duaprias Tov aod, Heb. idiom, 217). He was 
‘ once offered to bear the sins of many’ (928) ; He 
has ‘offered one sacrifice for sins for ever’ (10!2). 
It was appointed unto men once to die (927); and 
Christ has died once for men. His sacrifice avails 
for ‘the redemption of the transgressions that 
were under the first covenant,’ sins which the 
sacrifices of the law could not remove (915). To 
the question, Wherein lay the superior virtue of 
this sacrifice of Christ as contrasted with the 
typical sacrifices ? the writer of the Epistle would 
answer, in the Divine dignity of the Offerer (the 
‘Son,’ 1'° ete.), in the true humanity He has 
assuined (2!#16), in the perfect sympathy and 
love with which He identifies Himself with His 
brethren (Himself being tempted and having 
suffered, 210. 17/8 41416 72628), above all in the 
obedient will in the offering itself. His sacrifice 
had in it this ethical element of surrender to God. 
The principal passage here is 10°%. It is not 
meant in this passage that the simple doing of 
the will of God is itself the sacrifice, or takes the 
place of it; but it is the ethical quality of the 
sacrifice ; it is the fact that it is an act of holy, 
intelligent obedience which gives the sacrifice 
its value: ‘by the which will we are sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all’ (10). The sacrifice of Jesus, the 
Epistle teaches, at once redeems and consecrates. 

5. Reasonableness of the Biblical doctrine.—The 
reasonableness of the Biblical doctrine of redemp- 
tion, peculiarly, of the NT connexion of redemption 
with the suffering and death of Jesus as a sacrifice 
for sins, can be rightly appreciated only in the 
light of the Bible’s own presuppositions on the 
character of God, on the infinite demerit of sin, on 
the necessity of a vindication of the righteousness 
of God in the forgiveness of sin, on the peculiar 
relation of Christ to God and man, qualifying Him 
to make atonement for sin, and effect a perfect 
reconciliation between God and humanity. More 
definitely, among the presuppositions of the doc- 
trine are to be noted the following:—(1) The 
Biblical doctrine of the righteousness of God. By 
righteousness is meant that in God which grounds 
the moral order of the world, and pledges Him to 
uphold that order. While, in its connexion with 
mercy, righteousness is frequently represented as a 
saving, redeeming attribute, it cannot be merged 
wholly, as some (e.g. Ritschl) would have it, in 
either love or Fatherhood. There is an essential 
‘right’ for God as well as for men, and righteous- 
ness is that attribute of His character which leads 
Him to establish, uphold, and vindicate that right 
in all His dealings and relations with moral 
beings.—(2) The Biblical recognition of the organic 
constitution of mankind. Humanity has a unity 
as a ‘race’ (cf. Ac 1726), a corporate life and re- 
sponsibilities, a ‘solidarity,’ in virtue of which 
‘none of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to 
himself’ (Ro 147). There is personal responsibility, 
but there is also a measure of responsibility which 
every one is called to assume for others. Good 
acts do not end with the doer, but their benefits 
overflow to others. Similarly the penalties of 
transgression are never confined to the trans- 
gressor, but overflow on all connected with him, 
and on society. One illustration of this principle 
is seen in heredity. As, however, through this 
principle it is possible for one to injure others, and 
for the penalties of evil-doing to be entailed on 
the innocent, so it is possible for one to act and 
suffer for the benefit and redemption of others. 
Scripture doctrine knows nothing of pure individu- 
alism. One is blessed in another; one is helped 
by the intercession of another ; one would willingly, 
if he could, atone—sometimes, in a relative way, 
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does seek to atone—for the sin of another. (On 
the application to redemption, cf. Ro 5!#-,)—(3) 
The Biblical view of the injinite evil and hate- 
fulness of sin. Sin is direct contrariety to the 
holiness of God. Eternally, therefore, holiness 
must react against it in condemnation and punish- 
ment (cf. Ro 118), It follows that, even in forgiving 
sin, God cannot tamper with the condemning testi- 
mony of His law against it, but must provide 
for the vindication of His righteousness in the 
passing of it by (cf. Ro 38%, He 9!).—(4) The 
Biblical truth of Christ’s essential and peculiar 
relation to our race. This lies at the foundation 
of everything that is declared of Christ’s redeem- 
ing activity. He is the ‘Son of God,’ standing in 
a quite peculiar relation to both God and humanity. 
That relation to our race is grounded (a) in His 
general relation to creation (Jn 124, 1 Co 88, Col 
1417 etc.), and (6) in His condescending grace in 
becoming man—in His incarnation (Ph 2°4., He 24 
etc.).—(5) In this relation also account is to be 
taken of Christ’s perfect sinlessness (2 Co 571, 1 P 
222, 1 Jn 8° etc.), and of His complete identification 
of Himself with our race in sympathy and love. 
Here already the substitutionary forces of love 
come into fullest play.—(6) The Biblical assertion 
that, in this identification, Christ made Himself 
one with us in our whole position of responsibility 
and ruin under the broken and dishonoured law of 
God (Ro 83, Gal 44 etc.). In this position it is im- 
possible but that Christ should take cognizance of 
the relation in which sin has placed the world, not 
only to the commanding, but also to the con- 
demning and punishing will of God, and should 
desire, as man’s Redeemer, to do the highest 
honour to that, as to all else in God’s relation to 
sin.—(7) Historically, it is certain that Jesus did 
enter, in the fullest way possible to a sinless being, 
into what may be called the penal evil of our 
state; into the experience of the deepest meaning 
of that evil; above all, into death, the culminating 
form of that evil. When even a Bushnell can 
speak of Jesus as ‘incarnated into the curse’ of 
our condition (cf. Forgiveness and Law, pp. 150, 
155, 158) ; can describe Him as ‘doing all that He 
does and suffers, in a way to honour the precept, 
enforce the penalty, and sanctify the justice of 
law ; the precept as right, the penalty as righteous, 
the justice as the fit vindication of the righteous- 
ness of God’; and declares that ‘no moral account 
of His gospel, separated from this, can be any- 
thing but a feeble abortion’ (Vic. Sac. pt. iii. ch. 
vi.), it may be felt that there is no supreme 
difficulty in believing that Christ, in our name and 
nature, may, in His acceptance of suffering and 
death, have rendered that acknowledgment of the 
righteousness of God in His condemnation of sin, 
which holiness demands, in order that sin may be 
righteously forgiven. 

ii, EccLEsIASTICAL DEVELOPMENT.—In a brief 
sketch of the ideas and theories which have pre- 
vailed in the Church on the subject of redemption, 
only leading points can be indicated. It was 
only to be expected that, in the multitude of 
aspects under which redemption is represented in 
Scripture, much diversity would appear in the 
manner in which the doctrine was apprehended by 
different minds in the Church. And this is what 
we find. 

4. In the immediately post-Apostolic age, little 
was done to elucidate the connexion of Christ’s 
suffering and death with redemption. The Fathers 
of that age, while profuse in their allusions to 
redemption through the blood of Christ, content 
themselves, mostly, with the repetition of the 
Apostolic phrases, and offer no theological inter- 
pretation. The age of the Apologists which suc- 
ceeded was, if possible, even more barren in this 
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direction. Still, even in this earliest period, it 
would not be difficult to show that the essential 
fact, of redemption by Christ was never lost sight 
of. Clement of Rome (Ep. 49), as later Ireneeus 
(y. xvii. 3), lays stress on Christ’s giving His flesh 
for our flesh, and His soul for our souls; and 
sometimes, as in Polycarp and the Epistle to 
Diognetus, a remarkably clear and evangelical 
note is struck. Reflexion on the mode of redemp- 
tion may be said properly to begin with the old 
Catholic Fathers—Irenzeus, Tertullian, Origen, etc. 
A leading idea in Irenzus is that of the recapitu- 
latio of the whole of humanity in Jesus Christ. 
Jesus, 7.e., sums up all history, all stages and 
experiences of human life, in Himself, and so can 
represent humanity as its Redeemer. He enters 
as a new Head into our race; retracts the dis- 
obedience of the Fall by His own obedience ; gains 
a complete victory over Satan; and honours the 
justice of God by His submission to death for our 
sins (11. xxii. 4, m1. xviii. 6, xxi. 10, v. ii. 1, etc.). 
This Father is sometimes credited with the idea of 
a ransom paid to Satan, but any allusion of this 
kind in him hardly gets beyond a rhetorical figure 
(v. i. 1). He teaches explicitly that Christ by His 
death has reconciled us to God, and procured for 
us forgiveness (111. xvi. 9, v. xvi. 3, etc.). Origen, 
as Harnack (Hist. Dogm. ii. 367) observes, regarded 
Christ’s redemption from many points of view 
(victory over Satan, expiation offered to God, ransom 
paid to Satan). The grotesque theory of a ransom 
paid to Satan—the devil, however, being deceived in 
the transaction, as he found he could not hold the 
soul of Jesus—is, in Origen also, hardly more than 
rhetoric (on Mt 16®) ; but the idea took hold, and, 
sometimes alone, sometimes along with other 
conceptions, was propounded by subsequent theo- 
logians, and in the Middle Ages, as far down as 
Bernard and the Schoolmen, as a serious theory of 
redemption. Other prominent teachers, however, 
as Gregory of Nazianzus, Athanasius, Anselm, 
would have nothing to do with it (see Ransom). 
Athanasius takes a further step, and in his 
treatise on The Incarnation of the Word makes a 
brief, reasoned attempt at the rationale of salva- 
tion. God had ordained death as the penalty of 
sin, and, as it was impossible for God to lie, it was 
necessary that this penalty should be inflicted 
Cincar. 6, 8, 9, etc.). But it was not fitting that 
God should allow His creation to perish; the 
Logos, therefore, Creator of the world, having 
assumed our nature, endured this penalty in our 
stead, and brought into our race anew a prin- 
ciple of incorruption (7b. 8, 9). The Latin Church 
naturally (Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine) gave more 
prominence than the Greek Church to the idea of 
satisfaction to law or justice, but in Greek writers 
also (Cyril, Chrysostom, etc.) this idea is not 
wanting. It is important to observe that Augus- 
tine, and the Fathers generally, never lose sight 
of the fact that it is God’s love which is the cause 
of Christ’s reconciliation ; not Christ’s death, as 
an appeasement of justice, which is the cause of 
the love (Aug, on Jn 177! ; Calvin endorses this 
view, Instit. u. xvi. 3, 4). 

_ 2. A new period in the history of this doctrine 
begins with Anselm in his Cur Deus Homo. 
Anselm’s theory turns on the necessity of a ‘ satis- 
faction’ to God’s violated honour; but it is note- 
worthy that he does not find this satisfaction in 
the penal endurance of our curse. His theory 
moves rather in the circle of the Catholic ideas of 
supererogatory merit. Christ, as man, was bound 
to obey God’s law, but, as sinless man, He was 
not bound to die. His voluntary submission to a 
shameful death, therefore, for the glory of His 
Father, was an act of such transcendent merit as 
infinitely to outweigh all the dishonour done to 


God by humanity. Anselm is strong in basing 
the necessity for satisfaction in God’s nature ; but 
his theory is faulty in the idea of merit on which 
it turns, in its ignoring of the penal aspect, and 
in its too external character. Abelard represented 
the opposite pole of doctrine—the purely moral 
view of the effect of Christ’s death. Bernard 
opposed Abelard, and gave prominence to the 
important thought of the vicarious suffering of 
the Head for the members (vers. Abel. vi. 15). 
Aquinas sought, but without real logical cohesion, 
to combine all these points of view in a compre- 
hensive scheme. Meanwhile, in accordance with 
the scholastic tendency to exalt the will of God at 
the expense of His other attributes, atonement 
was removed from the ground of necessity in the 
Divine nature on which Anselm had placed it, 
and was rested on the mere jiat of the Divine 
sovereignty (Duns Scotus). To this tendency the 
whole body of the Reformers, in the great reli- 
gious upheaval of the 16th cent., strenuously 
opposed themselves, and, with their clearer views 
of what was needed as the basis of the sinner’s 
justification, definitely placed the Atonement on 
the ground of a satisfaction to eternal law. Sin 
they regarded as ‘a violation of the order of 
public law that is upheld by God’s authority, a 
violation of the law that is correlate with the 
eternal being of God Himself’; they ‘ estimated 
the atoning work of Christ by reference to that 
justice of God which finds its expression in thé 
eternal law’ (Ritschl). It is this view which it 
embodied in the Protestant creeds. Socinianism 
denied the necessity of all satisfaction for sin, and 
explained Christ’s work, as man, in terms of His 
prophetic office. The later Governmental theory 
of Grotius likewise denied the need of satisfaction 
to essential justice, and sought a basis for the 
atonement in ‘rectoral’ considerations. Christ’s 
death was a ‘penal example’ for the upholding of 
public law, and the deterring from future sin. The 
‘covenant’ theology viewed redemption as flowing 
from a compact between the Divine Persons, in 
which Christ became surety for the elect, and pur- 
chased their salvation by His death in their room. 
8. The increasingly mechanical and narrowly 
legal character which thus tended to be stamped 
on redemption led, as it was bound to do, to a 
reaction. Modern theology has been marked, 
accordingly, by a considerable revolt against every 
form of satisfaction theory, and by a return, in 
one form or another, to views more purely ethical. 
(1) In certain of these theories Christ’s redeem- 
ing work is brought mainly under the head of 
‘reveiation.’? Its essence lies in His revelation of 
the character and will of grace of the Father. His 
death is the culminating point in this revelation, 
and the supreme test of His fidelity to God in His 
vocation (thus, e.g., Ritschl).—(2) Bushnell’s theory 
attaches itself specially to the idea of ‘sympathy’ 
in Christ, and finds in this the key to His vicarious 
sufferings. The redeeming quality of Christ’s 
sufferings lies wholly in their moral efficacy. 
Christ ‘simply engages, at the expense of great 
suffering and even of death itself, to bring us out 
of our sins themselves, and so out of their penalties’ 
(Vic. Sac. pt. i. ch. 1). Later, Bushnell felt the 
need of doing more justice to the idea of ‘ propitia- 
tion’; but, while allowing that Christ came under 
the ‘penal sanctions’ of sin, he still held that 
these sanctions were ‘never punitive, but only 
coercive and corrective’ (Forg. and Law, p. 182). 
But what does ‘ penal’ mean, if not ‘punitive’ ?— 
(8) A third class of theories lays main emphasis on 
the surrender to the Father of the ‘holy will’ of 
Christ. In this lies the essence of His redeeming 
sacrifice for humanity (Maurice, F. W. Robertson, 
Erskine of Linlathen, etc.).—(4) A profounder view, 
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in some respects, is that of M‘Leod Campbell, 
whose ideas have considerably influenced later 
theology both at home (Moberly) and on the Con- 
tinent (e.g. Haring). Campbell finds the essence 
of Christ’s atonement in what he calls a ‘ vicarious 
repentance’ for sin. The language is unfortunate, 
for, in strictness, no one can ‘repent’ for another, 
though he may ‘confess’ the sin of another, and 
‘intercede’ for that other. The real value of 
Campbell’s theory lies in its attempt to give an 
ethical and inward character to Christ’s dealing 
with the wrath of God against sin. He recognizes 
that sin’s guilt, and the reality of the Divine con- 
demnation of sin, cannot be ignored. There is but 
one way, he holds, in which that condemnation 
can be met, namely, by entering fully into God’s 
mind regarding sin, and rendering to His judgment 
upon it a perfect response. In his own words, 
there goes up an ‘‘‘Amen’”’ from the depths of 
the humanity of Christ to the Divine condemnation 
of sin’ (Atonement, pp. 117-118). This ‘ Amen,’ in 
Christ’s case, is viewed by him as rendered, not 
‘in naked existence’ (7.e. in purely mental realiza- 
tion), but under actual experience of the power of 
evil, and of death, viewed as including ‘the sen- 
tence of the law against sin’ (7b. pp. 259-262). A 
note is touched here which perhaps takes us very 
near the heart of the matter.—(5) Moberly’s view 
in his Atonement and Personality has affinity with 
Cainpbell’s, but differs from it in viewing punish- 
ment in this life as only disciplinary—chastisement 
inflicted for the good of the transgressor—and 
never retributive. [Punishment, however, must 
be felt to be one’s due, or it has no good effect. ] 
Punishment in itself does not atone; atonement 
arises only when the punishment is met by a spirit 
of perfect contrition. ‘The essence of atonement is 
‘penitential holiness.’ This, it is held with Camp- 
bell, is perfectly realised in Christ alone. In 
Christ is offered a perfect contrition for the sins of 
the world. But it is offered in Christ only that it 
may be reproduced in the believer. Great diffi- 
culty, in this theory, must be felt to attach to the 
idea of ‘penitence’ as an element in Christ’s con- 
sciousness ; it is besides, after all, not Christ's 
perfect penitence which is held to be the ground of 
forgiveness, but the spirit of contrition awakened 
in the believer himself. Christ’s work has its 
value as producing that. Forgiveness, it is further 
taught, is not complete at once, but is propor- 
tioned to the degree of penitence; surely not a 
Scriptural notion. 

The result of the total survey will probably be 
to impress upon us: (a) how defective the best of 
human theories are to express the whole truth on 
this great subject; (b) the fact that elements of 
truth are embraced in nearly all the theories, 
which a more complete view must endeavour to 
conserve ; and (c) the need of continually reverting 
from human theories to the original statements in 
Scripture itself, which, in their breadth, variety, 
and fulness, refresh and satisfy as nothing else can. 
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**REDNESS OF THE SKY.—When the Pharisees 
and Sadducees (Mt 16!f-) demanded of Christa sign 
from heaven (ék Tod ovpavod), He replied by remind- 
ing them how, when the sky (ovpavés, RV ‘ heaven’) 
was red at morning or evening, they were able to 
foretell foul or fair weather, and so showed that 
they themselves could discern the face of the sky 
(or the heaven). There is here an insistence on the 
various meanings of ovpayés that is lost in the AV 
by the introduction of a second word to construe it 
(see Sky). The ‘redness’ of the sky is denoted by 
the verb ruppafw, to glow, literally, to become Jire. 
The colour of fire (ruppés) is used for ‘ red’ in Rev 
6 128, Inthe LXX it stands for the Hebrew 258, 
The consequences of a fiery hue in the sky at 
morning or evening, due to the condition of the 
atmospheric medium, is one of the commonest 
of weather maxims. It is familiarized in various 
old couplets. W.S. KERR. 


**REED. (xdédaposf.—This represents the Heb. 
kaneh, probably Arundo donax, a plant which 
grows in great abundance in the marshes of the 
Jordan Valley and along the river sides. The 
stem is tall and straight, and the head bends grace- 
fully with a great feathery brush, sensitive to the 
slightest breath of air (Mt 117, Lk 724). The wood 
is put to many uses. It forms the frames of the 
rush mats with which the Arabs of el-H&leh 
make their slender houses. It serves as a walking- 
stick. When bruised, it is not only useless but 
dangerous ; because, giving way when one leans 
upon it, the splinters are apt to pierce the hand 
(Mt 122°), As a mock-sceptre, a reed was put into 
Christ’s hand (Mt 27°), and with this He was 
smitten (2799). On areed the sponge with vinegar 
was raised to His lips on the cross (274). Pens 
are made from the smaller stems, the Gr. xédamos 
(8 Jn }) again corresponding to the Arab. kalam 
and the Lat. calamus. The ancients made the 
shafts of their arrows from the xdAauos, and the 
divining-arrow of the Arab isalso kalam. The flute 
and pipes played on all occasions of festivity are 
made from the reed (Mt 111’, Lk 72). Measuring- 
rods were so uniformly of reed that they came 
to be known generally by this term (Ezk 40°, Rev 
215 etc.). W. EwIne. 


**REFLECTIVENESS.—This is the habit of bend- 
ing back the attention of the mind from action 
and experience to scrutinize and contemplate the 
nature and meaning of self and the world. Deep, 
steady reflectiveness is rare amid the extraordi- 
nary preoccupation in business of the modern 
world, which like briers chokes the word. The 
parable of the Sower should help to restore the 
reflective habit to its high place among the duties 
and privileges of life (Mt 13!%2). The refrain, 
¢ Who hath ears to hear, let him hear,’ is a direct 
appeal to the reflective man. The good scribe has 
thoughts new and old to reflect upon and dilate 
upon (Mt 13°). It is the reflective mind which 
appreciates the absolute truth and varied applic- 
ability of the reciprocal principle involved in 
Mt 7/2 or even Mt 74, Nature and experience are 
full of suggestive facts to reflect upon (Mt 67680 
12!2), God’s care for men being greater than for 
flowers, and His loving-kindness to men exceeding 
any shepherd’s anxiety for his sheep. John the 
Baptist is told to reflect upon the beneficence of 
his successor’s ministry (Mt 114%). Martha was 
‘anxious and troubled about many things’ which 
her more reflective sister Mary was privileged to 
The Virgin Mary herse:f 
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is a beautiful and pathetic example of fruitful 
reflectiveness (Lk 21951), Without reflectiveness 
the, Holy Spirit’s work of illumination and guid- 
ance could scarcely have its full and due fruit (Jn 
14 1618). Reflectiveness is necessary to grasp the 
lessons of truth as well as to sift error therefrom. 
W. B. FRANKLAND, 

**REFORM.—There is no mention of this word in 
the Gospels ; the only use of it in the NT is He 9% 
‘until the time of reformation’ (Gr. diép@wors). It 
may be well to note in what sense Jesus may be 
said to have approved of ‘reform.’ There was 
much about the State that needed reform. Did He 
step forward to help it on? The answer must be 
in the negative. He made no attempt to reform 
the political abuses of His time, yet by the general 
strain and spirit of His teaching He assuredly did 
much to help on society towards such reformation. 
In His own conduct, we find Jesus submitting to 
the civil authorities under whom He lived. He 
refused to be made a King, or a Governor, or a 
Judge, or to be involved in any way, however 
remotely, in political revolution. He was ready 
rather to die than to be engaged in any such work. 
When asked about the lawfulness of tribute, 
He said, ‘ Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s’ 
(Mt 2271). Although the words may not be pressed 
to support a doctrine of passive obedience, nor, on 
the other hand, taken as an incentive to revolu- 
tion, He probably meant to remind His country- 
men that, in return for the benefits of Roman 
government under which they lived, they might 
well be expected to share the expense by paying 
taxes. Again, in Mt 1727, we find Him providing 
for the payment of the Temple-tax for Himself 
and His disciples. He thus submitted to the ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical authority, with only a mild 
protest. Before Pilate, He said, ‘Thou wouldest 


have no authority against me, except it were given 


thee from above’ (Jn 1911). This surely means 
that all human authority is subject to the higher 
power of God, who regulates all by His Providence ; 
though it has sometimes been supposed that Jesus 
thus acknowledged the legitimacy of Pilate’s 
power. 

Jesus cannot be claimed with any justice as a 
victim on the altar of political reform. Yet it 
may well be affirmed that His teachings, if carried 
out by men, would certainly produce a reformed 
society. His disciples, being good men, would also 
be good citizens. He gave to the world principles, 
which have been the frnitful seed of true reform. 

As to Christ’s relation to the law of Moses, it 
may be asked, Did He become a Reformer? While 
declaring that ‘he came not to destroy but to 
fulfil’ (Mt 517), we must believe that, at least, He 
desired some reform of abuses, which had grown 
up through the interpretations and applications of 
the Law, made by scribes and lawyers of the past. 
Even in regard to the law of divorce, He calls 
attention to the right spirit of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion, rather than to the exact letter of the Law 
(Mt 5°) 32 193, Mk 102). And He treats with in- 
dignant scorn those evasions of filial duty, as in 
the case of the Corban, which had so long been 
sanctioned by the practice of Jewish society (Mt 
158, Mk — In regard to such traditional 
abuses, as well as in regard to the State and 
general social arrangements, we may say that 
Jesus rather gave an impulse to reform than 
engaged actively in any attempt to bring the Law, 
as understood and practised in His day, into 
accordance with the eternal law of God. 

When asked to consider a question about a dis- 
puted inheritance, He refused to be drawn into 
such quarrels, and bade men beware of a covetous 
spirit, remembering that man’s life does not con- 
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sist in the abundance of the things he possesses 
(Lk 1215), He believed that by interfering with 
the Law, even to have justice done, His disciples 
might do their spiritual life more harm than such 
action would do good in a temporal aspect. 
Jesus’ disciple ought to be able to renounce the 
pursuit of his rights, and ought to co-operate in 
forming a nation of brothers, in which justice is 
done, no longer by the aid of force, but by free 
obedience to the good, and which is united, not 
by legal regulations, but by the ministry of love’ 
(Harnack, What is Christianity ? p.112). See art. 
Law. : 

LireraTuRE.—Denney, art. ‘Law’ in Hastings’ DB; R. 
Mackintosh, Christ and the Jewish Law; Luw Mundi, ch. xi. 
‘ Christianity and Politics’; Bruce, Galilean Gospel, ch. xi., 


Parabolic Teaching, p.300 ff.; Dale, Laws of Christ for Com- 
mon Life, ch. xii.; Hxepositor, 1. v. [1877] pp. 214 ff., 436 ff. 


D. M. W. LAIRD. 


**REGENERATION.—Of all theological ideas, 
regeneration is probably that which has had the 
most unfortunate history. The figure is an apt 
and obvious one to express the completeness of the 
change which takes place when the non-Christian 
becomes a Christian ; but it is tempting to press it, 
and it has been pressed in the most inconsiderate 
fashion. As the beginning of Christian life (it is 
argued), it must be antecedent to every Christian 
experience; faith, justification, conversion are, 
strictly speaking, its fruits. As a new birth, man 
can no more contribute to it than to his first birth, 
and hence must be regarded in it as purely passive, 
not acting or co-operating with God. As there is 
no middle state between being dead and being alive, 
it must be conceived as instantaneous ; and so on. 
We can see the motives in such a mode of thought, 
but it is full of delusions. Perhaps they have influ- 
enced Reformed theology more than Lutheran ; yet, 
while the Lutherans were more conscious of the 
figure in regeneration, the Reformed were guided 
by the justifiable desire to give faith a real basis 
in the believer,—to lay an act of God, as the only 
sure foundation, at the basis of the whole experi- 
ence of salvation. 

The word ‘regeneration’ occurs in AV only in 
Mt 1978, Tit 35 (wadwyevecia), and the figure of a 
new or second birth is most distinctly expressed 
in our Lord’s conversation with Nicodemus, Jn 3 
(yevenOjvar dvwOev). But as the first of these pass- 
ages is eschatological, and refers to the new world 
which is introduced with the rapovela of the Son of 
Man, while the two others belong to the latest in 
the NT, it is not convenient to start with them. 
To see the real basis for the figure of the new birth, 
it is necessary to go back to the teaching of Jesus 
in the Synoptics, and to look at it in its substance 
and not merely in its formal expression. What the 
figure conveys, vividly and truly, is the idea that 
somehow a man has become another man: he has 
entered into a new order of being ; things once real 
to him have lost reality ; things once unknown are 
now alone real. If we find this idea in the teaching 
of Jesus, we find what is meant by regeneration, 
even though that figure should not expressly appear. 

4. Our Lord’s teaching.—It cannot be questioned 
that the idea of the newness or originality of His 
work, and of allthat depended upon it, was familiar 
to Jesus. Without accepting the doctrine that the 
Kingdom of God, as He conceived it, was purely 
transcendent,—a new world not spiritually evolved 
from the present, but supernaturally descending 
upon it,—we must believe that however it came, 
and however it was related to the present, the 
Kingdom introduced an order of things which was 
entirely new. It was itself, in a comprehensive 
sense, a mahuvyevecla (Mt 1978). (On this word see 
the excellent article on ‘ Regeneration’ in Hastings’ 
DB, by Dr. Vernon Bartlet.) But everything cow 
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nected with it, involved in it, or leading up to it, 
awoke in the mind the same sense of newness. In 
spite, for example, of our Lord’s feeling of the con- 
tinuity of His work with the OT (‘I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil,’ Mt 517), He has the equally 
strong feeling that with the time of fulfilment a 
new era has dawned (‘The law and the prophets 
were until John: from that time the kingdom of 
God is preached, and every one presses into it,’ 
Lk 161). The newness is so complete, the dis- 
tinction is so great, that the least in the Kingdom 
of God is greater than the greatest in the old dis- 
pensation (Mt 11"). The same truth underlies all 
the passages in which Jesus claims for Himself 
absolute significance in determining the relations 
of God and man. Of these the most explicit is 
Mt 1127. Jesus alone reveals the Father, and the 
man who knows the Father is no longer the same 
man. No words could be too strong to tell how 
completely he is another. This absolute signifi- 
cance of Jesus is the sum and substance of His 
self-revelation (cf. Mt 165), and the truth of 
‘regeneration’ is an immediate inference from it. 
Further, though it is not put expressly in this form 
in the Synoptics, the ‘ newness,’ which is the point 
to be emphasized, does break through in various 
ways. We see it in the parables of the New Patch 
on the Old Garment and the New Wine in the 
Old Bottles (Mk 27! |l). We see it in the new 
spiritual liberty which Jesus in Mt 172427 claims 
for Himself and those who through Him become chil- 
dren of the Kingdom. We see it especially in the 
words at the Supper ; for there is no doubt that Mt. 
and Lk. give at least the thought that was in His 
mind when they speak of the new covenant based 
on His blood (Mt 2678 D, Lk 22?)). It deserves special 
mention, too, that in all the Synoptics (Mk 14%, 
Mt 269, Lk 221648) the thought of the new covenant 
carries the mind forward to the new world in which 
it is to be consummated ; the new religious relation 
to God, determined by Christ and His death, cannot 
be fully realized apart from immortality. The 
inward regeneration of the soul (so to speak) is part 
of the droxardoracis ravrwy, or of the raduyeverla 
in the sense of Mt 1978, But to use the term 
‘regeneration’ here is to anticipate. We have not 
found any suggestion of it in the words of Jesus, 
and, in point of fact, the only such suggestion to 
be found in the Synoptics is Mt 18% ‘ Verily I say 
unto you, Except ye turn (édv uh orpadfre), and 
become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven’ (cf. Mk 10%). To 
become as a little child is really to be born again ; 
it is what this figure of a new birth properly means, 
and it is the only key to it which the words of Jesus 
yield. Inthe words of Jesus, evidently, it describes 
a moral requirement ; it is something He demands 
from those who would be His disciples and enter 
the Kingdom, and it is achieved through ‘ turning.’ 
The context defines what ‘turning’ means. It 
means giving up ambition, pride, self-seeking, by- 
ends in religion, and other unchildlike tempers ; it 
is, in short, identical with what is elsewhere in 
the Synoptics called werdvo.a, or repentance. It is 
through this moral change, the responsibility for 
which is laid upon man, that he becomes as a little 
child, that is, is born again. 


It should be remarked, in passing, that John never uses 
peTavo.a or otpéper Oar in the moral sense (except in the quota- 
tion from LXX at 124°), and that the Synoptists never use 
‘regeneration’ of the individual, or speak of a new birth (except 
by theallusion in Mt 18%) ; butit is one and the same experience 
which they respectively describe by these terms. When that 
experience is regarded from the side of God, as something due 
to His grace or Spirit, it is called regeneration, a being born 
again, from above, of God ; when it is regarded from the side of 
man, as an experience the responsibility for which lies with him, 
it is called repentance, But we haye no meaning or substance 
to put into either of these terms which does not equally belong 
to the other, 
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Perhaps another approach to the figure of re- 
generation (though that of resurrection is equally 
obvious) may be recognized in the passages in 
which Jesus speaks of the sinful life as death, and 
of recovery from it as a return to or entrance into 
life. There are two of these in the Synoptics (Mt 
882 || Lk 152482) : obviously the emphasis in both is 
moral, not metaphysical. A change of character 
is in view, which, however deep and far-reaching, 
raises none but moral problems. More important, 
however, than these are the passages in which our 
Lord teaches that the new or higher life—the re- 
generate life, to call it so—can only be won through 
the sacrifice of a lower life. In other words, to 
have the life which is life indeed, we must sur- 
render the other ; we must die to nature in order to 
live to God. We must renounce self (drapyjcacbat 
éauvrév: a new and radical idea, without formal 
analogy in the OT) if we are to share in the life of 
the Kingdom. The man who refuses to do so, who 
cannot find it in him to do violence to nature, is 
incapable of discipleship and of the life which is 
life indeed. This is the burden of our Lord’s 
teaching in such passages as Mt 1624f: || 1089 188f ||, 
Lk 14, It contains all that is meant by re- 
generation, but it does not use that figure to ex- 
press it. And again it is all within ethical limits. 

2. Pauline Epistles.—The Book of Acts is a 
picture of the regenerate life in its workings in 
the Church, but it is not specially so conceived. 
At Pentecost what we see is rather a new birth 
than the new birth of the Apostles. The Spirit is 
not so much the author of regeneration as the 
source of the peculiar gifts and powers of believers, 
But the newness of Christianity is nowhere more 
strongly felt and expressed than in this book. It 
brings us directly to St. Paul. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles became a Christian in a way which must 
have impressed him profoundly with the difference 
between the Christian life and that of the pre- 
Christian state. No one could say with greater 
truth than he, ‘I am now another man.’ But in 
him the change took place in a way which was in 
the highest degree startling and abnormal; it 
could not possibly suggest to him anything so 
natural as being born; and it agrees with this 
that, though no one has a more adequate sense 
than St. Paul of the absolute newness of the Chris- 
tian life, he never uses the figure of regeneration 
to convey this. He speaks of the New Covenant 
of which he is a minister (2 Co 38°), of the new 
creature (kav xriois, 2 Co 5, Gal 611) which he has 
become, of the new world in which he lives (2 Co 
517), of the new man who has been created accord- 
ing to God in righteousness and holiness of truth 
(Eph 424), and who is being renewed unto know- 
ledge after the image of Him that created him 
(Col 3°) ; he speaks also of being transformed by 
renewal of the mind (Ro 12?), and (if Tit 3° be his) 
of a renewal wrought by the Holy Spirit at bap- 
tism ; of walking in newness of life (Ro 64), and 
serving God in newness of spirit (Ro 7%) ; but he 
never speaks formally of being born again. Even 
when he contrasts the past and the present as death 
and life, the life is not conceived as coming by 
birth, but either by a creative act of God analogous 
to that by which at first He commanded light into 
being out of darkness (2 Co 4°), or by an exercise 
of the same almighty power with which God 
wrought in Christ when He raised Him from the 
dead, and set Him at His own right hand in the 
heavenly places (Eph 1 21-5); when we were 
dead in trespasses He quickened us together with 
Him. It is essentially the same change which 
Paul represents elsewhere as translation from the 
tyranny of darkness to the Kingdom of God’s dear 
Son (Col 118), or from the state of condemnation 
to that of justification, or from life after the flesh 
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to life after the Spirit (Ro. Gal. passion), or, in 
more mystical or metaphysical fashion, from being 
in Adam to being in Christ: vid. esp. Ro 5!”“1, 1 Co 
15, It is not necessary here to discuss what is 
called Paul’s psychology, as though he had such a 
thing in the sense of modern mental philosophy ; 
he has really no psychology ; he knows what he was, 
and he knows what he is, in the way of moral ex- 
periences, and he generalizes his past and his present 
into the conceptions of the natural and the spiritual 
man, the puxiKés and the mvevuarixds. Every man 
in himself is Yuxixés, a descendant and representa- 
tive of Adam ; every man has through the gospel 
the opportunity of becoming mvevyuarckds, a child of 
God and representative of Christ. But, as has 
been already pointed out, Paul never uses the 
figure of a birth to elucidate or make intelligible 
the process of this change. He approaches the 
figure indeed in two different ways. On the one 
hand, he speaks of himself as the father of those 
who receive the new life of the gospel through his 
ministry: ‘in Christ Jesus have I begotten you 
through the gospel’ (1 Co 4%; cf. Gal. 419, 1 Ti 12 
‘my true child in the faith’). On the other, he 
speaks of the spirit in virtue of which men are 
avevparixol, and walk in newness of life, as specific- 
ally the spirit of sonship (viodecta), by which men 
are made to be, and are identified as, children of 
God. It is usually the dignity and privileges of 
this relation to God on which Paul lays stress, and 
these are suggested by vids; but he has also the 
sense of the kinship to God which it involves, and 
this is expressed by réxvov. The latter, though 
relatively infrequent, occurs in passages so char- 
acteristic that we can say that Paul was no stranger 
to that intimate sense of kinship to God which is 
so notable in the Johannine type of Christianity 
(Ro 8621, Eph 5), 

There are two points of contact between the 
Pauline presentation of truth on this subject, and 
that which we have found in our Lord’s teaching, 
which require to be emphasized. (1) There is in 
both the same outlook to immortality ; the spirit 
in Paul which makes men children of God is also 
the earnest of a life which vanquishes death (Ro 
84, 2 Co 5, Eph 118f.), Indeed the new life is 
often identified with the resurrection life of Jesus 
in such a way that the present spiritual experience 
of it seems rather a deduction from that tran- 
scendent possession than something having an 
independent existence of its own. This applies, 
e.g., to Ro 614, Eph 2)%, In the Gospel, and in 
the experience of the Christian, there is the revela- 
tion at once of fw and dp@apola (2 Til). (2) There 
is in both our Lord and St. Paul the same idea that 
the new life is entered on through a death. ‘Our 
old man was crucified with Christ’ (Ro 6+), and it 
it is through that crucifixion that the new man comes 
into being (compare what is said above, § 1 ad jin.). 
It is one process, one experience, in man, in which 
the Adam dies and the Christ comes to be. In 
Paul the process is normally connected with bap- 
tism, and in view of Ro 67%, Col 211-18, it is not easy 
to maintain that Paul could not have written ‘the 
laver of regeneration, and of renewing wrought by 
the Holy Spirit’ (Tit 3°). No doubt it is against 
the Pauline origin of the last phrase that it intro- 
duces the figure of regeneration which is so con- 
spicuously wanting in the undoubted Epistles. 
When St. Paul spoke of baptism, however, as in- 
volving men in the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
—making them mysteriously participant in all 
that was meant by both, a death to sin and a life 
to God, with the assurance of immortality at the 
heart of it,—he was not thinking of baptism as a 
sacrament which produced these effects as an opus 
operatum. He could only think of it as he knew 
it, that is, as an ordinance administered to people 


confessing their sins and accepting the love of God 
in Christ,—an ordinance that gathered into it the 
whole meaning of Christianity, and in a high and 
solemn hour raised to its height the Christian’s 
sense of what it is to be a Christian. He says ex- 
pressly in Col 2! that in this ordinance we are 
raised with Christ ‘through faith in the working of 
God who raised him from the dead.’ The same 
holds of Ro ¢#, Baptism there is a picture of 


~what is meant by the faith which looks to a dead, 


buried, and risen Saviour as its one object ; in faith 
we identify ourselves with Christ in all these 
aspects, and so are taken out of the region to 
which sin belongs: this is what baptism shows 
even to the malignant or unintelligent persons who 
carped at Paul’s gospel of salvation by faith alone. 
The sacrament, as St. Paul was accustomed to it, 
shut the mouth of anybody who denied that the 
Christian life rested on a death to sin; and in 
guarding this fundamental truth it guarded (as we 
have seen) one of the primary teachings of Jesus. 
It is an immediate inference from all this that 
when we ask whether any particular passage in 
Paul—say Ro 7!+%—applies to the regenerate or 
the unregenerate man, we are asking a question 
which the Apostle himself does not formally enable 
us to answer. He does not think of his experience 
in terms of regenerate and unregenerate. He can 
speak of the old man and the new, of the natural 
and the spiritual, of being under law and under 
grace, in Adam and in Christ, dead to sin and alive 
to God, and so on; but the distinction between the 
states is moral rather than metaphysical, and it is 
in doctrine rather than experience that it is abso- 
lute. One personality subsists through all ex- 
periences, all changes of state; nature, or the old 
man, is not extinct even in those who are in Christ 
and have the earnest of the Spirit; and though 
St. Paul, like all religious teachers, often speaks 
absolutely, not telling his converts to be what they 
should be, but to be what as Christians they are, he 
does not allow the religious interest to engulf the 
moral. It is to men dead in Christ, whose old man 
has been crucified with Him, that he says, ‘ Put to 
death your members that are on the earth’ (Col 
3°), ‘ Reckon yourselves to be dead unto sin’ (Ro 6"). 
Experience is not a quantum but a process, and in 
the life of a spiritual being it cannot be dated ; the 
things that in a sense happened twenty years ago 
are also present experiences, and it may be only 
now that we are discovering their real meaning. 
This holds especially of such generalized experi- 
ences as are embodied in the passage referred to. 
Only the new man, who by becoming such has 
learned what the life of the old man meant, could 
have written it, but it is unreal to say that it is 
the experience of either, to the exclusion of the 
other. The new man understands it better than 
anybody, but the fact that everybody understands 
it in some degree is the evidence that all men are 
capable of the experience it describes. 

8. Catholic Epistles—We find the idea of re- 
generation both in James and 1 Peter. In Ja. (118) 
God is the author of it, Christians its subjects, 
and ‘the word of truth’ the instrument. We are 
reminded here of the parables in which the word 
of God—that) is, the gospel—is spoken of as a seed, 
and of 1 Co 41%, though in James it is the will of God 
and not the ministry of an Apostle to which the 
new birth is referred. When James contemplates 
Christians thus begotten as a kind of first-fruits 
of God’s creatures, he has apparently in view the 
universal raduyevecia of Mt 1928. The regenera- 
tion of individual men has the promise in it of new 
heavens and a new earth. There is a similar con- 
nexion of ideas in Ro 82!f-, Peter, who uses twice 
(18:23) the word which is exactly rendered by re- 
generate (dvayevvay), connects the experience which 
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he so describes first with the resurrection of Christ, 
and then with the incorruptible seed which he 
identifies with the word of God—the gospel mess- 
age which has been delivered to his hearers. The 
first brings him closely into line with Paul: the 
new life is distinctively life in the power of Christ’s 
resurrection, a living hope which has an incor- 
ruptible inheritance in view (cf. 1 P 13 and Ro 64f), 
This resurrection life is, of course, ethical, because 
it is Divine, but its ethical character is more ex- 
plicitly secured by reference to the incorruptible 
seed from which it springs. ‘Love one another 
from the heart fervently, having been born again,’ 
etc. (1 P 1%). The figure is continued in 2}, 
where the readers are exhorted (precisely as in 
Eph 472) to ‘put off’ all that was characteristic of 
their former life, and as ‘newborn babes’ to desire 
the spiritual milk which is without guile. Another 
parallel to Paul (and to our Lord) in making the 
new life rest on death to the old is found in 41; 
but though the reality is the same, the figure 
differs. 

4, Johannine writings.—It is in the Fourth 
Gospel and 1 Jn. that the figure of a new birth is 
most frequent and explicit. John does not indeed 
use dvayevvdw, but he says yevynbjvar dvwhev (Jn 
* 8°-7) ; he speaks nine times in the lst Ep. of being 
born of God (ék rod eof), and twice in the Gospel 
and four times in the lst Ep. of children of God 
(réxva 6e00). ‘The fundamental passage here is that 
in Jn 3, in which Jesus explains the new birth to 
Nicodemus. No experience is described or de- 
manded in it which has not already come before us 
independently ; the new birth is only a new figure 
which gives vivid and suggestive expression to a 
truth which Jesus Himself in the Synoptic record, 
and the Apostles in their writings, have already ex- 
pressed in other forms. It may fairly be argued, 
when we look to the general relation of the dis- 
courses in the Fourth Gospel to the indisputable 
words of Jesus, that the real text of this discourse 
is Mt 18%. The Evangelist is guided by the Spirit 
of truth into all the truth of this apparently simple 


saying (Jn 161%) ; he universalizes it, and sets it in 


the various relations which bring out its meaning ; 
he shows the necessity of the new birth, the method 
of it (so far as experience enabled him to do so), 
and the seat of the power which produced it. But 
he gives no description of its contents—no analysis 
of it as an experience—which enables us to put 
more into it than we put into ‘ turning and becom- 
ing as little children,’ or into ‘dying to sin and 
living to God,’ or into ‘ putting off the old man and 
putting on the new.’ He does indeed put in the 
most general form the necessity for the new birth 
when he says, ‘that which is born of the flesh is 
flesh.’ This does not mean that human nature is 
essentially or totally depraved; it means that that 
which is natural is not ipso facto spiritual; it is 
not what we get from our fathers and mothers 
which enables us to appreciate Christ, or to enter 
God’s Kingdom ; it is something which we can only 
get from God. This is the same truth which St. 
Paul teaches in 1 Co 15*: ‘That is not first which 
is spiritual, but that which is natural, and-after- 
ward that which is spiritual.’ The birth by which 
man enters into relations with the natural world 
has an analogue in the experience by which he 
enters into relations with the spiritual world. It, 
too, is a birth—which is variously described as a 
second birth, or a birth from above, a being born 
of God, or of the Spirit, or of water and spirit. It 
cannot be denied that in generalizing the necessity 
for the second birth, the Evangelist passes from the 
safe and intelligible moral ground of Mt 18? into a 
more metaphysical region (as St. Paul also does in 
1 Co 15*-) ; but in the circumstances this is not of 
much consequence. What St. Paul means by 70 
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yuxuxdy and St. John by 7d vyeyevynuévov éx rhs 
gapxés is not any metaphysical abstraction, but 
human beings as they are encountered in the 
world ; and it needs no argument that they must 
become other than they are, through and through, 
if they are to dwell with God. It needs no argu- 
ment, either, that they cannot make themselves 
other than they are. To be born again they must 
be born of a power which comes from above, and 
that power—as the whole experience of his lite 
taught St. John, and had taught St. Paul before 
him—was the power of the Spirit. To be born 
again is to be born of God. When the truth is put 
in this way—in what we may call without offence 
the onesidedly religious way—its mysteriousness is 
apparent. The action of God through which the 
new life emerges in men cannot be prescribed or 
calculated ; it is as unquestionable in its effects as 
His action in nature, but there is something in it 
which eludes control. The sense of this underlies 
all the predestinarian passages both in St. John 
and St. Paul, but, of course, these are not to be read 
alone. We should completely misrepresent both 
Apostles if we supposed that their sense of depend- 
ence upon God for being the new men they were 
impaired their sense of responsibility in this rela- 
tion. The mind is apt, and perhaps the feeble or 
insincere mind is glad, to escape from the moral to 
the metaphysical, from Mt 183 to Jn 36; there is 
more to talk about and less to do; but there is 
no ground for bringing this charge against the 
Apostles. St. John’s interest in this passage is not 
in the earthly truth (v.!%) of the necessity of re- 
generation—it needs no revelation from above to 
make that plain; bitter experience teaches it to 
all men; his interest is in the possibility and the 
method of regeneration, the heavenly truths which 
only Jesus can reveal. The new birth is a birth of 
water and spirit (v.5): in other words, it is a birth 
which is realized through Christian baptism. That 
the Spirit is the important matter appears from 
the fact that the water is only mentioned once, 
and then the Spirit alone (vv.®8). Here, as in the 
case of St. Paul (see above), baptism must be taken 
in the whole circumstances and conditions in which 
it was familiar to the Evangelist. It was not the 
baptism of unconscious infants, but that of penitent 
and confessing believers. The importance of it in 
this passage is seen when we look on to v.44, The 
heavenly truth (v.!%) of the passage is that the 
power through which men are born again is lodged 
in the Son of Man lifted up as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness. The baptism through 
which the new birth comes is baptism in His name 
—baptism, as in Ro 6, into His death and resur- 
rection—baptism which means the believing aban- 
donment of the soul to the love of God revealed in 
that strange ‘uplifting’ which includes both the 
Cross and the throne, a believing abandonment for 
which man’s responsibility is complete, and the 
refusal of which is the only fatal sin (3°), When 
we realize that this is the connexion of ideas in the 
conversation with Nicodemus, we see that it falls 
into line with the teaching of St. Paul, entirely so 
far as its substance is concerned, and more nearly 
than is at first apparent even in form; while the 
teaching of both Apostles is securely based at once 
on their experience as Christians and on thoroughly 
attested words of Jesus. 

It is as easy with regard to St. John as with 
regard to St. Paul to ask questions connected with 
his doctrine of regeneration to which he himself 
does not afford any answer. Thus the new birth 
is made dependent somehow on baptism ; but it has 


been argued that in 11%f ‘children of God’ are 


spoken of, who were ‘born of God,’ before the 
Incarnation, and that in 1152 ‘children of God’ are 
spoken of as ‘scattered throughout the world’ who 
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are to be gathered into one by the death of Jesus. 
As to the first of these passages, the interpretation 
which refers it to the ages before the incarnation 
seems to the writer more than doubtful, but in 
any case the Logos doctrine is a way of expressing 
the truth that the meaning and power of the 
Incarnation and Passion are independent of time. 
In the second passage ‘children of God’ is pro- 
bably prophetic; there are men everywhere who 
will gather yet round the Cross of Jesus, and by 
the power which descends from it into their souls 
be born again as réxva @eod. Another kind of 
question with regard to those who are born of God 
is raised by some passages in the lst Epistle. In 
ch. 1 it is said of Christians, ‘If we say that we 
have not sin, we deceive ourselves,’ and in v.!° ‘ If 
we say that we have not sinned, we make him a 
liar.? But in ch. 39 we read, ‘Every one that is 
born of God doth not sin, for his seed remaineth in 
him; and he cannot sin, because he has been born of 
God.’ This isin another form the same difficulty 
which we encounter in St. Paul when he says in one 
breath, ‘You are dead,’ and in the next, ‘ Put to 
death, therefore’; or when we try to tell whether 
any given spiritual experience is that of the re- 
generate or the unregenerate man. The regenerate 
and the unregenerate man, for better or worse, 
cannot be separated in this summary way. The 
practical interest of the Apostles compels us to 
interpret them everywhere through experiences 
that we can understand ; hence it is vain to seek 
in them any suggestion of what regeneration can 
mean in the case of baptized infants, There is no 
indication in the NT that they ever contemplated 
any such case. Regeneration is a moral experience 
regarded as the work of God, and repentance is 
the same moral experience regarded from the side 
of man ; but neither in the one aspect nor the other 
can we speak of it in the case of beings who have 
as yet no moral experience at all. 

Regeneration is not an exclusively NT idea, and 
those who regard NT Christianity as a kind of 
religious syncretism have sought the key to some 
of its ideas, its terminology, and its rites, especi- 
ally where this doctrine and its sacramental con- 
nexions are concerned, in the Greek and Oriental 
mysteries which were so popular in the Roman 
Empire during the first two or three centuries of 
our era, That powerful influences from these 
sources—especially, perhaps, from the religion of 
Mithras—did at a certain period tell upon popular 
Christianity, cannot be questioned; but the period 
was not the creative one for Christianity, and the 
channel of these influences was not Jewish Apostles 
who held every kind of pagan religion in horror. 
The writer is convinced that there is nothing in 
the NT, either about the new birth or about 
baptism, which cannot be explained from experi- 
ences specifically and exclusively Christian; and 
that to drag in the Tawrobolium, and the renatus 
in ceternwm of Mithraic monumental inscriptions, 
to explain NT ideas, while ignoring the historical 
connexions which these ideas assert for themselves, 
is mere wantonness. 

Lirerature.—The works on NT Theology (Holtzmann, Weiss, 
Stevens), books mentioned under the article Hoty Spirir; 
Gennrich, Die Lehre von der Wiedergeburt ; Kaftan, Dogmatik, 
$ 54, 55; Kahler, Die Wissenschaft der christlichen Lehre, 

3 ff.; Orr, God's Image in Man, 278 f.; Ritschl, Rechtfertigung 
u. Versihnung, iii. § 61; W. N. Clarke, Outline of Chr. Theol, 
895; Laidlaw, Bible Doct. of Man, chs. xiii. xiv.; Denney in 
Ewpositor, Oct. and Dec. 1901, For kindred ideas in other 
religions, see Anrich, Das antike Mysterienwesen im seinem 
Einfluss auf das Christentum ; Dieterich, Line Mithraslitur- 
gie ; Reitzenstein, Poimandres (8,0. madcyyeveota in Index), 

JAMES DENNEY, 


REHOBOAM.—Son of Solomon, mentioned as a 
link in our Lord’s genealogy (Mt 17), 


REJECTION.—The word ‘rejection’ does not 
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occur in the Gospels, but the idea of ‘ casting-off, 
despising, rejecting’ is familiar to the writers of 
the NT. Mt 2142, under the figure of the corner- 
stone, refers to the rejection of Jesus by the Jews ; 
and in Mk 12! and Lk 20" the same reference 
occurs. Jesus knew that He would be rejected, 
and anticipated the result to Himself (Mk 8%}, 
Lk 92 1775), to the Jewish nation (Lk 194), and to 
the world (Jn 12%), Regarding Himself as a 
prophet, He expected a prophet’s treatment (Lk 
1333-34, Mt 2337), Jesus regarded Himself as the 
test applied to nations and individuals, and, ac- 
cording to their acceptance or rejection of Him, 
would be their progress or decay. When the Jews 
rejected Jesus, they wrote their own sentence of 
doom, while the Gentiles who have accepted Jesus 
have secured the leadership of the world. As the 
national rejection of Jesus was attended by national 
disaster, so the individual rejection is marked by 
loss of character. See also art. Drspise. 
CoLL. A, MACDONALD. 


RELIGION.—The Lat. word religio did not come 
into Christian usage until in the 4th cent. Lactan- 
tius (Jnstit. iv. 28) wrote, ‘ Religion is the link which 
unites man to God.’ The reason was that the 
implications of the word were altogether external, 
and, in accordance with the Roman genius, almost 
administrative. But the Greeks were equally 
unable to supply a word which would correspond 
with the Christian faith and its fruits. Opnoxela, 
tr. ‘religion’? in Ac 26° and Ja 1%f-, was also 
spiritually threadbare, and suggested nothing more 
than the ceremonial side of public worship. With 
this history behind it, religion has come to be a 
very complex conception ; but for the present pur- 
pose it may perhaps be defined as the soul’s response 
to the spiritual revelation by which it is illumined, 
kindled, and moved. With some the revelation 
does not pass beyond the mind, with others it calls 
for little more than an indulgence of feeling, with 
others, again, it brings out only a discipline of 
obedience. But in true religion all three elements 
are present. ‘It includes the whole energy of man 
as reasonable spirit’ (Fairbairn, Phil. of Religion, 
p. 201). The key-words of religion then are: (1) 
revelation, (2) response. 

4. Religion as revelation.—The quality of the 
response depends on the character of the revelation. 
Religion must always mean something different 
from what it was before the revelation of grace and 
truth which came by Jesus Christ. Of what that 
consisted will appear later. Meantime it might be 
noted that the factor of revelation has been minim- 
ized in the workings of thought during the last two 
centuries, in reaction, no doubt, from the emphasis 
on external authority, not only in the Catholic 
Church, but in older theology generally. On the 
one hand, in the 18th cent. there was, if one may 
say so, an artificial construction of ‘natural’ 
religion, in which Christ was put out of court. 
On the other hand, in the 19th cent. the rise of 
psychological and humanitarian interests has 
created a tendency to lose the revelation in the 
response. Thus Schleiermacher in his Reden iiber 
die Religion has nothing to say on religious 
authority, and in a chapter on the nature of re- 
ligion practically identifies revelation with intuition 
and original feeling (p. 89). Ritschl, again, in his 
theory of value-judgments, throws the weight of 
authority on the soul’s response; while Sabatier, 
in his beautiful study of the genesis of religion, 
speaks of the spirit attaching itself to its principle, 
and seems also liable to the dangers of subjectivity 
(Outlines of Phil. of Rel. p.28). The alteration of 
standpoint is thus expressed by F. D. Maurice 
(Life, i. p. 840) : 

‘The ditticulty in our day is to believe in a revelation as our 
fathers did. , . . Our minds bear a stronger witness than the 
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minds of our forefathers did to the idea of arevelation : so strong 
a witness, that we think it must have originated in them. We 
cannot think it possible that God has actually manifested Him- 
self to us, because the sense of a manifestation is so near to us 
that we think it is only our sense, and has no reality corre- 
sponding to it.’ 

But no good end is served by minimizing that side 
of religion that is ‘not ourselves.’ For although, 
as Oman so well shows (Vision and Authority, 
p. 81), ‘the supreme religious fact is the indi- 
vidual whose capacity of vision is the channel of 
authority,’ yet if truth is ultimately one, it must 
proceed by way of revelation from some objective 
source. ‘Taith,’ says Dorner (Syst. of Chr. Doctrine, 
i. p. 183), ‘does not wish to become a mere relation 
to itself, or to its representation and thought. 
That would be simply a monologue: faith desires 
a dialogue.’ See, further, art. FAcT AND THEORY. 

Now, revelation finds its way to the soul both 
mediately and immediately. And it is essential to 
give due consideration to both these channels of 
religious authority. Jesus Christ, who is the norm 
of religion as well as the focus of revelation, made 
use of both. It must not be overlooked that He 
took over without hesitation the general concep- 
tion of God’s nature, kingdom, and law which He 
inherited from the teaching of home (Lk 2°), 
synagogue (Lk 47%), and Scriptures. The OT pro- 
vided Him not only with illustrations of His own 
original thought (Mt 12342, Lk 4?-°7), but with 
canons of judgment and standards of authority 
(Mt 5'8), and even with personal assurance in the 
time of moral temptation (Mt 4* 7 1°) and of mortal 
weakness (274, Lk 23%). But this attitude of our 
Lord must not be misunderstood. In leaning on 
the Word of God in the Scriptures of His people, He 
was not compromising the Church on critical ques- 
tions. Moreover, it cannot be affirmed that He 
gave any guarantee of an infallible book. On the 
contrary, He handled it with perfect freedom, 
treating it as a guide but not as a goal (Mt 57"), 
Its validity for Him, as for us, lay in its being the 
chosen testimony of those who gave the best 
response that was in them to the revelation they 
received, and so became witnesses of the truth.* 

So far our Lord behaved Himself as the ‘root 
and offspring of David.’ But He was also ‘the 
bright and morning star.’ And religion was His 
by a revelation that was immediate, as well as by 
that which was mediated. Into the secrets of His 
sublime self-consciousness as the beloved Son of God 
and one with the Father we cannot penetrate. But 
His words are before us, with all their august claim : 
‘It was said by them of old, . . . but J say unto 
you’ (Mt 5% ete.) ; ‘ Ye search the Scriptures, .. . 
but ye will not come to me,’ etc. (Jn 5°), The 
immediacy of revelation to Him is fully declared in 
Mt 11°77‘ All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father, and no one knoweth the Son save the 
Father ; neither doth any know the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him.’ None has ever challenged that soli- 
tary claim. Yet it is notable that our Lord did not 
shut up His followers to a revelation that is 
mediated even through His own blessed words. 


‘Christ found men everywhere ready to receive Him as a 
Rabbi. On the authorit yof other people they would’ accept 
anything. But He insisted on basing what He taught on the 
authority of their own hearts and consciences. To this end He 
spoke in parables that they might not understand on any other 
conditions’ (Oman, Vision and Authority, p. 104). 


And it is for us to remember that Christ has not 
left us His revelation, as it were, on deposit. The 
partial records of His life, first in the flesh and then 
in the spirit, which are ours through the NT, are 
certainly means whereby the Divine grace and 


* The communication of religion, says Schleiermacher (op. cit. 
p. 150), is not to be sought in books. In this medium, too, much 


of the pure impression of the original production is lost. 
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truth are mediated to us, providing, indeed, our 
canon of spiritual judgment. But we are to trust 
also to the immediacy of Divine access to our 
minds, knowing that there is a Spirit to lead us 
into all the truth, enabling us to judge all things 
and approve those that are excellent (Jn 161, 1 Co 
2, Ph 1°).* Thus Christianity is like an ever 
new commandment, being true in Him and in us 
(1 Jn 25). See, further, art. REVELATION. 

2. Religion as response.—The primary response 
to the revelation of God may be said to run on 
three lines, the sense of (#) dependence, (0) estrange- 
ment, (c) obligation. 

(a) The soul’s response in a sense of dependence. 
The soul, when it comes to itself, finds itself 
solitary and orphaned. The issues of life run up 
into eternity, and the soul first proves it is 
awakened by crying out for the living God. The 
fact that man is a spiritual being soon asserts itself 
in the life that is not wholly preoccupied with things 
temporal. Inthe words of St. Augustine (Confess.), 
‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our heart 
is restless until it find its rest in Thee.’ Thus 
begins a ‘commerce, a conscious and willed rela- 
tion, into which the soul in distress enters with the 
mysterious power on which it feels that it and its 
destiny depend’ (Sabatier, Outlines, p. 27). This 
need of security and rest is perfectly met by 
Christ. He satisfies the soul’s sense of dependence 
by drawing it to Himself. In His Divine Person- 
ality men find their long-sought God. To the soul 
once awakened there is no resting-place except in 
the eternal Christ, ‘the same yesterday and to-day 
and for ever.’ 

‘ Holding His hand, my steadied feet 
May walk the air, the seas ; 
On life and death His smile falls sweet, 
Lights up all mysteries. 


Stranger nor exile can I be 
In new worlds where He leadeth me.’ 


(5) A second primary response of the soul in 
religion is a sense of sin, or separation. Religion 
has found expression in sacrifices on account of the 
well-nigh universal instinct that something must 
be offered in order to avert the wrath or unkind- 
ness of the Deity, or at least to restore happy 
relations between the worshipper and the world 
that is beyond his control. Whether they were 
originally offered in fear of malevolent deities, or 
in commemoration of the ghosts of the departed, or 
to renew the covenant of a tribe with its proper 
deity, does not greatly matter. Suffice it that the 
sacrifice is intended to restore communion with 
God in such a way that in the place of guilt and 
fear there may come a sense of favour through 
prosperity and peace. 

This strong sense of a separateness that may be 
bridged is more or less efficient in all human 
response to the Unseen, and is the basis on which 
the higher religions rest. The danger is that the 
interest may run out towards the material sacrifice 
and its attendant rites in such a way that the end 
is forgotten inthe means. But here Christ meets 
the supreme need of reconciliation in the only 
worthy way conceivable. On the cross the soul’s 
reliance can be securely planted. It so suffices 
that all other sacrifices can only be put aside as 
mistaken, superfluous, and vain (He 13"), unless 
they are the sacrifices of empty hands and a full 
heart. 

(c) There is a third primary strand of religion in 
the sense of obligation, by which the soul is brought 
under a supreme law and purpose. ‘There is a con- 


**Not every person has religion who believes in a sacred 
writing, but only the man who has a lively and immediate 
understanding of it, and who therefore, so far as he himself is 
Soe could most easily do without it’ (Schleiermacher, op. 
cit. p. 91). 
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straining influence in all religion, in addition to 
the feeling of dependence and the sense of estrange- 
ment. Religion really begins for us, says Lotze, 
‘with a feeling of duty’ (Phil. of Religion, p. 150). 
It involves a committal of the life, the framing of 
its career on lines that often lie athwart the obvious 
advantages of life. The Indian fakir or Buddhist 
monk is moved strongly by this sense of obligation, 
and observes conditions of consecration even to the 
crippling of his life. But here, again, the faith of 
Jesus Christ fulfils this need of the soul in a way 
that liberates and enlarges it. He made that 
absolute claim on the soul’s affection and the life’s 
service to which so many have thankfully re- 
sponded. He knew human nature too well to ask 
for a partial surrender, and an obedience in outward 
things which is hard and toilsome. But His yoke 
is easy, because it brings the whole life, love, 
and strength under contribution to a reasonable 
service; so that ‘I ought’ is transmuted into ‘I 
must,’ and the struggling life of division becomes 
the soaring life of dedication. And as prayer is 
the expression of the sense of dependence, and 
sacrifice of the consciousness of estrangement, so 
the sacrament is the symbol of the sense of obliga- 
tion. 

3. True religion embodied in Jesus Christ.—It 
is evident from this brief analysis of religion on its 
responsive side, that Christ has the key to all its 
intimacies, because the meanings of religion are 
consummated in Himself. The religion which we 
believe to be universal and everlasting in its char- 
acter is just the fuller knowledge and obedience of 
Christ. He is His own religion, and therefore He 
not only harmonizes the various feelings of re- 
ligion, as we have just seen, by satisfying the 
desire for security, for reconciliation, and for 


Emority, but He also brings into unity its various 
I 


forms. here are three chief forms which religion 
has taken, corresponding to the emotional, intellec- 
tual, and volitional elements in human nature: 
(a) the ritual side of religion, presided over by the 
priests, (b) the speculative side, represented by the 
theologians and philosophers, and (c) the legal or 
customary side, typified by the office of the scribes. 
All these departments are resolved in the NT into 
the headship and hegemony of Christ. He did not 
incorporate His religion in a hierarchic order (as 
with the Buddhists), or in philosophical books (as 
with the Brahmans), or in codes and customs (as 
with the Confucians and Muhammadans). He is 
Himself the Way, the Truth, and the Life (Jn 14°) 
for all humanity. 

(a) Christ is the perfect expression of the Temple 
symbolism (He 9"-). His name is the shrine (Mt 
18”, cf. 2 Co 5”); His will is the altar (Mt 25%, ef. 
2 Co 8°). In His self-surrender He is the sacrifice 
(Mt 26%, cf. He 10°); in His self-manifestation 
He is the priest (Mt 117’, Jn 148), ‘ Having then 
a great high priest, who hath passed through the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our 
confession . . . let us draw near with boldness unto 
the throne of grace’ (He 414-18), (4) Christ is also 
the final secret of revelation. The Spirit’s work 
was to be focussed on Himself (Jn 16%), for to 
know Him is to know the Father (Jn 14%), and 
that is life eternal (Jn 17°). This is a wisdom that 
the rulers of this world never knew (1 Co 2%), 
though prophets and kings have desired to look 
into it (Lk 10%). For the mystery of God is 
Christ, in whom are hidden all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge (Col 2°). (c) Christ is, 
moreover, ‘the end of the law unto righteousness 
to everyone that believeth’ (Ro 104). His spirit of 
love is a law of liberty to His disciples (Jn 13!” 
154, cf. Ja 1%). Keeping the commandments is 
consummated in following Him (Mk 10°), i.e. 
walking in love (Eph 5"-) ; for love is the fulfilling 
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of law (Ro 13°) and solves the complicated prob- 
lems of social life (Ro 1418), 

The three provinces of religious manifestation correspond 
with the three primary sensibilities of the religious life. The 
religious philosopher seeks to rationalize the consciousness of 
dependence on some theistic basis. The priest comes into 
being through the urgent need of reconciliation. The scribe 
meets the desire for some authority amid the tangled questions 
of practical life. Thus Christianity, which is essentially a life 
hid with Christ in God, is always in danger of being drawn down 
to the level of those who would reduce religion to a ritual of 
worship, a system of thought, or a fashion of life. But the fact 
that Jesus Christ is His own religion is the one guarantee of 
religion arriving at perfection. For it may truly be said that 
religion is in its essence the consciousness of personal being 
under the eye of the eternal Personality. It is surely too vague 
to define it, with Max. Muller, as a ‘perception of the infinite,’ 
or, with Schleiermacher, as the ‘immediate consciousness of 
the eternal in the temporal.’ Lotze gives the following pro- 
positions as the characteristic convictions of the religious mind : 
(1) Moral laws embody the will of God; (2) individual finite 
spirits are not products of nature, but are children of God ; (3) 
reality is more and other than the mere course of nature, it is a 
Kingdom of God. In each of these propositions the note of per- 
sonality is sounded, both subjectively and objectively. And 
Ritschl states one side of this truth strongly when he explains 
religion out of ‘the necessity which man feels of maintaining 
his personality and spiritual independence against the limita- 
tions of Nature.’ But surely the religious man is at equal pains 
to assure himself of an all-embracing Personality at the heart of 
things, to which his own soul can return and be at rest (Ps 1167). 
That being so, we can see that only through Christ, the God- 
man, can this twofold consciousness be securely maintained, 
and the balance kept true between the objective and subjective 
elements in religion. 

In Christ is perfected both the revelation and 
the response. He is the focus of revelation and 
the norm of religion. In fact, ‘He reveals most 
because He awakens most’ (Matheson, Growth of 
Spirit of Christianity, p. 8). He enables us to see 
in God our Father, because He quickens in us a 
filial consciousness and behaviour. As for His 
revelation of Godhead, men have seen in Him that 
interwoven authority of love and law, of truth and 
grace, which gives fulness of meaning to the con- 
ceptions of a Father in heaven, free-will and human 
iminortality. As for the response which He has 
awakened in men, they have been won to His 
ideal through His fulfilment of filial and fraternal 
obligations in His sacrificial life. The authority 
and the obedience were alike pre-eminent in the 
Cross. Thence came the kindling spark which 
made the Person of Christ a vital religious fact for 
humanity. Man had thought of himself as being 
in some sense on a cross because of the presence of 
suffering, sin, and death; and, so far as he was 
religious, tried by ritual to propitiate the Al- 
mighty, by philosophy to vindicate His ways, b 
methods of conduct to reduce the mischief of evil. 
But in Christ crucified man has found God Himself 
on the cross; and with Him there, there can be no 
injustice in suffering, no victory for sin, no sting 
in death. 

4. Characteristics of Christ’s religion.— Having 
set this corner-stone, it only remains to mention 
seven characteristics of the religion which is de- 
rived from Jesus Christ and lives upon Him still. 

(1) Christ has made religion personal in its 
authority. He is the only and absolute Lord. 
His spirit has broken and broken again the bands 
of ecclesiastical systems which multiply the scruples 
of conscience. The authority which is not as that 
of the seribes has been in more or less effectual 
operation through all the history of Christendom. 
Unlearned men, the weak and foolish of this world, 
have more than held their own in the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth (Ac 4, cf. 1 Co 1°"). His people 
have gone forth, indifferent to praise or blame, 
favour or persecution, and even suspending their 
judgment of one another on the ground that to 
their own Master they stand or fall, before whose 
judgment-seat all must appear (Ro 141), Heroic 
exploits have been undertaken and meanest duties 
performed by those whose one desire is to be well- 
pleasing unto Him (He 13*') whom not having seen 
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they love (1 Pl‘). Christianity loses its secret 
when it forgets the glorious egotism of the Master, 
who not only made Himself a law to the disciples 
who accompanied His ministry (Mt 23"), but gave 
Himself back to them as more than ever theirs after 
death (Mt 28”, Jn 20.21). Christian mysticism is 
not only in place, it is imperative for the believer. 
Though he may not rise to the full height of St. 
Paul’s ‘Not I, but Christ’ (Gal 27°), he must be in 
conscious touch with his Lord. 

(2) Christ made religion hwman in its sympathy. 
It was stamped upon the remembrance of His 
disciples that He went about doing good. Jesus 
presented to a world much given to religiosity the 
problem of One who reserved His devotions for the 
solitude of night, and filled His days, including the 
Sabbaths, with helping the needy and the outcast. 
True, He went up to the national Feasts (Jn 2° 
etc.), but He was most Himself when He provided a 
miraculous meal of His own (Mk 6*°:||), True, He 
revered the Temple; but the occasions of His 
triumphs, and the moment of His transfiguration, 
were in secular places (Mt 17!#-|). True, He was 
subject unto the Law; but He made its require- 
ments a secondary consideration when the cause of 
humanity was at stake (Mk 27 31"). These inci- 
dents are typical of the attitude of Jesus towards 
religious duty. He denounced the advocates of 
‘Corban,’ and those who ‘devoured widows’ houses 
and for a pretence made long prayers’; demanded 
“mercy instead of sacrifice, and reconciliation rather 
than ritual’ (Mt 91° 5?!) ; and declared that the ser- 
vice of the ‘little ones,’ the least of His brethren, 
was the true way of honouring the Father in 
heaven (Mt 10” 25”, Jn 134). Slowly the dis- 
ciples were weaned from their contempt for the 
multitude, their disparagement of women and 
children (Mk 10"), their vexation with men like 
Bartimeeus and Zaccheus who interfered with 
their religious plans (v.#, Lk 197). At last they 
deserved the name of ‘ League of Pity.’ Their first 
social experiment was to have all things in common 
(Ac 4%), Their first economic problem was how to 
distribute alms most wisely to the widows (Ac 6)). 
They invented a new virtue called ‘ brotherly: 
love,’ in which all shared who were of the faith, 
whatever their status or nationality. The revolu- 
tion which Christ effected in humanizing the con- 
ception of religion may be clearly seen in a study 
of words. There were three Greek words for ser- 
vice : duaxovla, which was used for service from man 
to man, chiefly reserved for slaves; Aevroupyia, 
which was used for the service of a man to the 
commonwealth; and \arpeta, for the service rendered 
to the gods. 

The Christian consciousness rejected the last 
word; but adopted and hallowed the other two, 
which stood for human, not Divine service. They 
appear in ‘deacon’ and ‘liturgy’ respectively: the 
third word is left embedded in idolatry.—See, 
further, below, § 5. 

(3) Christ has made religion moral in its char- 
acter, because He is pre-eminently the Saviour 
trom sin. Religion under other auspices may mean 
almost anything but a moral conflict and victory. 
It may even, as in various Asiatic beliefs, spread 
its sanction over immorality. And even where 
there is a high ethical standard, as in Confucianism, 
goodness is rather a codified substitute for religion 
than the vital substance of it. Nowhere but in 
Christianity is love for God identified with a 
passion for real righteousness and inmost cleansing. 

ot that there is no teaching to this end in the 


OT. Onthe contrary, it is the main burden of the 


prophets. And John the Baptist stood in the true 
succession when he turned religion into the terms 
of a repentant and reconstructed life. But it too 
easily became a means to an end, so that personal 
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righteousness became subsidiary to national rights. 
And goodness became so degenerate in the chair 
of the scribes that their ideal was not so much 
rectitude as correctitude. 

But the religion of the Sermon on the Mount 
breathes out a holiness which consumes every 
lesser thing, and carries the moral imperative into 
the inmost recesses of the soul. It is a remarkable 
thing that Jesus brought so few charges of sin 
against the irreligious people. If one might ven- 
ture on a reason, it is that sin itself, 2.e. the en- 
thronement of self against God, meant so much to 
Him that He let other things pass in order to strike 
at the Prince of this world (Jn 12%! 16"). His life 
and spiritual presence have made men conscious of 
sin without the aid of any catalogue of transgres- 
sions. On the other hand, Christ’s conception of 
morality was always warm and positive, on the 
ground that ‘no virtue is safe that is not enthusi- 
astic’ (Seeley, Hcce Homo, ch. i.). Every token of 
self-abandonment in humility, faith, and love drew 
forth His admiration, whether it was the quiet 
confidence of the centurion (Mt 8>*-, Lk 172), the 
moral enthusiasm of the young ruler (Mk 10'7*:|)), 
the sacrificial giving of the poor widow (12#*"|)), 
or the overflowing repentance of the woman who 
wept at His feet (Lk 7°), Every human trait 
that escaped the imprisonment of self was in the 
eyes of Jesus the material of true religion. And 
it was a radiant goodness, unconscious and un- 
laboured, in the early Christians that chiefly 
arrested the attention of the world. 

(4) Christ has made religion individual im tts 
responsibility, because He is the Lord of all. Re- 
ligion always tends to congeal into a system. 
There is, of course, a solidarity of mankind, of 
which religion must take note, of which indeed it 
is an expression. Sin is a common inheritance, 
and redemption, too, is a universal fact. It is on 
this truth that the gospel of Jesus rests. But 
starting from this truth the gospel lays a test and 
an obligation on individuals as such. There is no 
safeguard in being a son of Abraham or a disciple 
of Moses without giving personal credence, allegi- 
ance, and service. dvoy micreve is the keyword by 
which the individual escapes from ‘an evil and 
adulterous generation,’ and all that threatens the 
full exercise of personality. From the beginning 
Jesus kept the multitude at the distance of a strait 
gate and a narrow way, which can be traversed 
only by one at a time, by the giving of the will, 
and the crucifying of the self. And what is true 
of entrance to the Kingdom holds good of its final 
appointments. Punishment will be proportioned 
to knowledge and reward to fidelity. With all 
that He Himself brought, Jesus did not allow 
men to take anything for granted, but bade them 
‘watch, asif on that alone hung the issue of the day.’ 

(5) Christ has made religion spiritual in its 
essence, because ‘the Lord is the Spirit’ (2 Co 31”) 
as God is Spirit (Jn 4%). Religion is apt to become 
a mere sediment of observance, a shell from which 
the life has departed. It certainly was so in the 
days of our Lord ; it threatens to be so still. The 
words in vogue among the Greeks were \azpela and 
Opnoxela, the latter word being translated ‘re- 
ligion’ in Ac 26° and Ja 1°, the former ‘service’ 
in Jn 167, Ro 94 12!, He 91% But they only con- 
noted rites of worship and sacrifice: they were old 
bottles which could not be entrusted with the new 
spirit of Christianity. St. James uses Opnoxeia 
almost ironically when he says that ‘ pure religion 
and undefiled is visiting widows in their affliction 
and keeping one’s self uspotted from the world.’ St. 
Paul (Ro 12?) takes up Narpela and @vola with equal 
scorn, qualifying the former word with Aoy«) and 


the latter with ¢@ca, before allowing them to be 


applicable to Christianity. 
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It was in this way that Christ Himself had dealt 
with the prayers and almsgiving of pious Jews 
(Mt 6'8); and the whole tendency of professional 
separatism among the Pharisees (cf. Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia). His Father ‘sees in secret,’ and ‘seeks 
those to be his worshippers who worship in spirit 
and in truth’ (Mt 64, Jn 44). By resting religion 
on spirituality, and giving free access by the Spirit 
to the Father (Ro 5°, Eph 238), the whole basis of 
the sacrificial system was undermined and sacer- 
dotalism became an anachronism. 

‘The society as founded by Christ has in its collective being 
a priestly character, but is without an official priesthood. It 


has no temple save the living man ; no sacrifices save those of 
the spirit and the life’ (Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theology, 


p. 49). 

(6) Christ made religion independent in its action, 
because, as He once said, ‘My kingdom is not of 
this world’ (Jn 18%), Being the expression of His 
eternal Spirit, Christianity has never been stamped 
or cramped by the language of a given period or 
the fashion of a particular people. His gospel, 
being a secret of personal experience, has received 
a most varied witness even within the NT. It has 
continually broken through language and escaped. 
And while the Christian religion in its purity has 
always been able to shake itself free from the 
encumbrance of a theological system, it has been 
no less an independent spirit in regard to other 
departments of human activity. It has been free 
to enter and often able to renew them without 
being itself captured in the process. Political 
movements, new departures in art, and even ad- 
vances in science, have as often as not received 
guidance and support from the Christian spirit. 
But to none of them has it remained captive, be- 
cause it moves by right in a higher realm. Thus 
‘age cannot stale its infinite variety.’ It exercises 
the royal prerogative of lending to all, but borrow- 
ing nothing in return, and so is free for every 
‘emergency which history unfolds in the whole com- 
pass of humanity. 

(7) Christ has made religion missionary in its 
outlook, because He is the Saviour of the world. 
Christianity is not equipped like, e.g., Muham- 
madanism, for capturing whole tribes at once, for 
it is not, properly speaking, nationalist in its 
range. But it stands alone among all other re- 
ligions in its power to emancipate individuals, and 
ultimately to regenerate society in every race 
under the sun. It takes secure root in the uni- 
versal soil of human needs and possibilities, and 
with such a grip it is in command of the future. 
All it waits for is that its professors should realize 
that it increases in proportion as it is given away, 
and is truly known only by those who try to make 
it known. 

Christ always believed in small beginnings, but 
His hope was ever set on great and triumphant 
conclusions. That He was alone, with nowhere to 
lay His head, did not trouble Him, for He knew 
that when He was lifted up from the earth He 
would draw all men unto Him (Jn 12%). That His 
disciples were not wise and learned satisfied Him 
perfectly, because He saw them i epee 
speaking) seated on thrones judging the twelve 
tribes ae Israel]. That none of the rulers believed 
on Him did not perturb Him greatly ; for He fore- 
saw the time when they would come from the east 
and the west, the north and the south, to sit down 
in the Kingdom of God (Lk 13”). His parables 
suggested His confidence in the irresistible con- 
tagion of the lives of men who had once been won 
for the Kingdom. He likened His word to a fire 
(Lk 12%), to leaven (Mt 13%), to a seed (v.!%), so 

otent is its influence on life and on society. And 

cause the needs of the world are so great and 
deep, and the fields white unto harvest, He gave 


Himself up wholly to the ingathering work of the 
Father, and, more than that, He laid it as a last 
charge and responsibility upon His disciples that 
they should go out into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature (Mt 281%). 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. — 1. Evidential 
value of religious experience.— Experience is 
the ultimate test of truth. All knowledge comes 
from within. World-knowledge, self-knowledge, 
God-knowledge, all equally depend upon the trust- 
worthiness of this inner organ of information. A 
universal experience, or an intuitive consciousness, 
gives us knowledge lifted to the highest power. 
That which is most universal and most enduring 
is vouched for by the nature of things. The 
religious consciousness is as clear and universal as 
the world-consciousness. It is as natural to man 
as volition or mathematics. Every baby is born 
blind and dumb and without the power to will, 
and there may be some tribes with poor eyes and 
slow tongues and no theology; but in normal 
humanity there is a latent capacity for sight and 
speech and volition, and at least a hope that the 
soul has relations with the supernatural. Religion 
is not something miraculous. It is as natural to 
man as eyesight and star-gazing. It is as normal 
as any physiologic function. Modern psychology 
has indisputably proved that religious experience 
is as closely related to the nerves and blood as 
puberty ; the vital organs and psychic mechanism 
are built with reference to it. Its importance and 
value to the race are doubly starred, for ‘its best 
fruits are the best things Taeeane has to show’ 
(James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 259). 
To doubt its veracity would be an insolence to 
the Providence of the universe. Modern psy- 
chology has only emphasized Augustine’s decision : 
‘Lord, if we are deceived, we are deceived by Thee.’* 
It is because the NT grew out of, andis the re- 
cord of, genuine first-hand religious experience that 
it has the gift of tongues, and can speak to every 
man in the language wherein he was born. 

2. Pre-requisites of religious experience.—The 
great fundamental pre-requisites of religious experi- 
ence the Gospels fake for granted. There isno more 
of an attempt to prove God’s existence than man’s 
existence, or God’s power of speech than man’s. 
God loves to speak to man, and man can under- 
stand. God is the imperative preliminary to all 
religious life; He is the chief factor in its continu- 
ance and perfecting. Each soul possesses as its 
birthright a knowledge of moral distinctions, a 
sense of moral obligation, a conscious power of 
obedience or disobedience to such law as the soul 
knows. All this, where not affirmed, is assumed 
by all the Gospel writers. 

8. Pre-Christian religious experience.—Much of 
the religious experience described in the Gospels 
is pre-Christian. Primitive Christianity never 
imagined that a rich religious experience was not 

ossible outside the Christian community. The 

Divine Shepherd has ‘other sheep’ besides the 
Israelites (Jn 10°). Jesus Himself expressly affirms 

* Professor James, from a study perhaps too largely devoted 
to abnormal developments of the religious emotions, reaches 
nevertheless the significant conclusion that, ‘if intercourse 
between man and God is not a fact, then religion does not 
simply contain elements of delusion, but is rooted in delusion 
altogether’ (op. cit. p. 465, cf. p. 547). 
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this, and refers to Naaman the Syrian, the widow 
of Zidon, the Roman centurion, and the Syro- 
pheenician woman as possessing better religious 
experience than their Jewish neighbours, and 
definitely announces that ‘many’ shall come from 
the heathen nations and enter the future Kingdom 
in peace (Jn 12728, Lik 425-28) Mk 724, Mt 819 1528), 
So, the Samaritans were at various times praised 
by Jesus, and one of them was selected as the ideal 
type of brotherhood (Lk 7! 19 107-87). Yet, while 
Jesus proclaimed faith and gratitude and compas- 
sion to be religious virtues wherever found, and 
evidently preferred honest heresy to thoughtless 
orthodoxy, He nevertheless regarded Gentiles and 
Samaritans as heretics, and the Jews as the natural 
‘children of the kingdom’ (Mt 8”; cf. 18!’, Jn 4”). 
The Apostles were all Jews, and the holy men and 
women whose prayers and hymns filled the earth 
with prophetic hope at the birth of John and Jesus 
were representative OT saints. They had been 
‘prepared for the Lord’ (Mk 1"), and were ‘ prayer- 
ful,’ ‘devout,’ and ‘righteous’ people who ‘ rejoiced 
in God,’ being ‘filled with the Holy Ghost,’ and 
could depart this world ‘in peace’ (Lk 1® 47- 67 225-29, 
ef. Jn 147). Such religious fruit does not grow on 
a tree with a rotten root. 

4. Christian experience contrasted with all 
other religious experience.—Nevertheless, as com- 
pared even with the best religious experiences of 
the Old Covenant, those of the New seemed like 
‘new wine’ (Mk 2”), like newly discovered 
treasure (Mt 13%), like a wedding day (Mt 9), 
like the ‘one pearl of great price’ (Mt 13%), like 
a king’s banquet (Mt 22°), like the rising of the 
sun (Lk 1”, cf. Jn 1”). The religious knowledge 
and outlook even of that holy prophet and herald 
of whom Jesus Himself said that there had been 
‘none greater born of women,’ were to be so eclipsed 
that he who was ‘little’ in the New Kingdom 
should be greater than he (Mt 11"). New standards, 
new ideals, new spiritual magnitudes, above all, a 
new spiritual dynamic had appeared, and with 
these a totally new spiritual experience. The new 
things introduced by the gospel have often been 
catalogued, but Jesus was the supremely new thing 
in the new religion. Much of the teaching, even 
its central Golden Rule, was old, but He was new. 
He, not His teaching, was the centre of the new 
gospel. He was the gospel; Himself the glad 
tidings of great joy. His coming brought a new 
morning to the world (Lk 178), and originated a 
new vision of righteousness and a new sunrise type 
of religious experience in the souls of men. 

5. Religious experience of Jesus.—But although 
Jesus created a new religion characterized by 
strangely new religious dispositions, it is a difficult 
task to discover from the records the facts con- 
cerning His own soul life. That He prayed and 
had the inner certainty of reply; that He was 
tempted; accepted the Father’s will even when 
unexplained to Him ; that He had great confidence 
in God, and felt a peculiar harmony between Him- 
self and the Infinite Goodness,—all this, and much 
more, is known. But did the self-identity with 
the moral law which He claimed (Jn 14°, cf. Mk 
8*4 10°! 13%, Mt 5!”) involve the consciousness of 
self-identity with Jehovah? So St. John’s Gospel 
certainly teaches. According to all the Gospels, 
He claimed a jurisdiction here and hereafter which 
no other sane man has ever ventured to claim. He 
showed no hesitancy in calling Himself ‘meek and 
lowly,’ while in almost the same breath He de- 
manded absolute submission of intellect and will 
from all who expected to remain His ‘friends,’ or 
hoped to be at peace with God hereafter (e.g. 
Met 771% 11288, Lk 64, Jn 15"). Even in Mk. He is 
represented as claiming, without misgiving, to be 
the expected Messiah and Judge of the world (8”), 


———_ 
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who has power to forgive sins (2'°), and to whom all 
men owe absolute spiritual allegiance (8% 38), The 
other Synoptics, as well as Jn., specifically repre- 
sent Him as claiming to be superior to the wisest 
lawgivers and prophets of the past (Mt 12” 198, 
Lk 11%, Jn 117)—One whose mission in the world 
was to give His life a ransom for the race (Jn 316, 
cf. Mk 10*), Himself the centre and object of the 
devotion of all men loyal to the inner light (Lk 19% 
2038, Jn 5%” 7”), the only Being who knew God 
(Mt 117), a Saviour and Judge whose ‘Depart 
from me’ was the severest penalty which could be 
pronounced on guilty man (Mt 17! 78). Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, He is represented in every 
Gospel as being peculiarly calm, sincere, humble, 
and self-forgetful, possessing a heart of singular 
purity, having not the slightest doubt of His own 
right relationship to God, trusting the inner witness 
perfectly, and constantly possessing a peace ‘deep 
as the unfathomed sea,’ which peace He believed 
He could impart to others. The self-consciousness 
of Jesus was the spring underneath the Temple- 
altar, out of which flowed the healing waters of 
Christianity. 

6. Christ’s relation to Christian experience. 
Whatever we think, who never ate at the same 
table with Him, there is not the slightest doubt as 
to what the earliest Christians thought of Jesus. 
They never attempted to analyze His states of 
consciousness,—He was to them the object rather 
than the subject of religion,—but of one thing they 
were absolutely sure, 1t was He who had worked 
the mighty change in them. Whereas they had 
been blind, they could now see; whereas they 
had been helpless, they now had conscious victory 
over sin ; and new powers in many directions were 
theirs. These new experiences came through Him. 
In coming to Him they had found God, and a new 
type of thought and life had appeared within them- 
selves. Jesus Christ was the source of this change 
of personality. All the NT writers agree as to this. | 

A writer in the JE (art. ‘ Jesus’), though believing that Jesus 
never claimed to be the Messiah, at the same time acknowledges 
that ‘his most striking characteristic was his claim that spiritual 
peace and salvation were to be found in the mere acceptance of 
his leadership.’ Nathaniel Schmidt (Prophet of Nazareth, 1905) 
also makes a suggestive admission when he says that, while 
Jesus never claimed to be the Messiah, yet all the hopes of OT 
prophets embodied in King, Redeemer, and Divine Manifesta- 
tion were more than fulfilled in Him; and although He never, 
probably, claimed to forgive sins, yet He could forgive them, 
and historically He has actually been the Saviour of the world, 
and is saving men yet (pp. 8, 203, 317). 

That Jesus Christ was the Saviour every man 
needed, One who could save up to and beyond the 
limit of the man’s best hope, was the common 
thought of those who most thoughtfully observed 
His influence and reported His words. It is con- 
stantly assumed as a fact of consciousness, and often 
declared in unequivocal Janguage, that every man 
has so flagrantly sinned against light and become 
such a slave to sin that he needs the very power of 
the Almighty to enable him to fulfil his moral 
duty and reach his spiritual ideal. He needs more 
than one act of omnipotence. He needs a God who 
will come and stay close to him, ruling the life, 
not from without but from within (Mk 7%, Mt 158, 
Lk 1771, Jn 47) 1516). The earliest Christians are 
unanimous in the declaration that in coming to 
Jesus Christ they had found the Father, and that 
He was not afar off but within; and after Pente- 
cost they speak of the inward Presence either as 
‘God,’ ‘Spirit of God,’ ‘ Holy Spirit,’ or ‘ Spirit of 
Christ.’ j 

7. Origin of Christian experience.—Herein lies 
the explanation of the earliest typical Christian 
experience. The new religion was rooted in a 
new conception of the Holy Ghost. A perfected 
Christian experience was not possible until after 
Pentecost. There is no emphasis in the Gospels 
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spon personal experience. They have to do with 
‘Jesus only.’ is statements as to truth and 
His promise of future blessedness were suflicient 
grounds of certainty without any ‘experiences’ to 
corroborate them. Salvation, according to the 
earliest Christian Gospel, is proved not by personal 
experience but by practical morality, a compassion- 
ate spirit, and obedience to the inner law—this 
inner law being objectified in Jesus Christ when 
He is known (Mt 25'*%). The proper use of 
talents, helpfulness, mercifulness, prayerfulness, 
and love for brother man—these are the marks of 
a Christian.. To be humble and self-forgetful, to 
eare for the poor, and the sick, and the sinful—this 
is to ‘inherit the kingdom’ (Mt 64). A man may 
be a member of Christ’s Kingdom even though he 
has not consciously been serving Him (Mt 25*7-*®), 
He who forgives shall be forgiven (Mt 64). To be 
a Christian is not to ‘accept the word with joy,’ 
but to live, bearing fruit (Mt 139-8, Lk 8!%). In 
Mk. it is not even remembered that Jesus ever 
promised ‘joy,’ or ‘ peace,’ or ‘rest.’ These words 
do not meet us in this earliest Gospel. Jesus was 
the sole object of thought. How a disciple felt 
was of too little importance to be noticed. In Mt. 
the transforming principle is the word spoken by 
Jesus, and the result is ‘rest’ (Cg. AIS). 
In Jn. the transforming principle is Jesus, who is 
‘the Word’ and ‘the Life,’ and the result is 
‘peace’ (34 6°? 1477178). With St. Paul the trans- 
forming principle is the Holy Ghost applying the 
redemption purchased by the blood of the cross, 
and the result is ‘joy’ and ‘glory.’ In the 
Synoptics the command is ‘Come,’ and if you 
endure to the end you ‘shall be saved.’ In Jn. the 
cominand is ‘ Believe,’ and he that believeth ‘ hath 
everlasting life.’ With St. Paul the central inter- 
rogation is, ‘Have you received the Holy Ghost?’ 
—if so, you ‘ have been saved’ (cf. Eph 2’). In the 
Synoptics it is following Jesus that is emphasized ; 
in Jn. it is being one with Jesus; in St. Paul’s 
letters it is being united with Him in His death. 
In the Synoptics salvation is educational ; in Jn. 
it is biological ; in St. Paul’s letters it is sacrificial. 
The first type of thought emphasized the fact of 
salvation, the second its psychology, the third its 
philosophy. In their deepest meaning these three 
are one; an they represent three types of Chris- 
tian thought, from which resulted three types of 
Christian doctrine and Christian experience. Each 
type finds its root in the Gospel teaching ; but the 
appeal to the ‘inner witness,’ the making pro- 
minent of Christian experience, and the rise of what 
may be called the emotional type of Christianity, 
are all post-Pentecostal developments. So long as 
Jesus remained with them, the disciples did not 
think it worth while to talk of themselves, or 
notice their own inward emotions or mental experi- 
ences. But Jesus left them, and in utter loneliness 
and sorrow they stood gazing into the heavens 
which had received Him. But at Pentecost they 
began to awaken to the fact that He was still 
alive, still near them, still able to talk with them, 
and make their hearts burn as He talked. Then 
their eyes were turned within, and Christian experi- 
ence began to be of vital theological importance. 
It was the new Christian thought of the Holy 
Ghost which gave birth both to the Johannine and 
to the Pauline theologies and experiences. The Holy 
Spirit represented Christ in the believer’s heart. 
It “pane with the authority of God Himself, and 
in the very accents of the One now gone. Christ 
was with them again. He had promised to come, 
and to abide with them always (Jn 6% 1418), He 
had kept His promise. The Word was again 
incarnate, and was in each one of them. The 
believer's flesh was His flesh (cf. Eph 5%, and 
especially the startling words of 2 Co 3!7 6 6é kipios 
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70 mvetud €or). This discovery, that it was the 
Lord Jesus Himself who was speaking within them 
in the Person of the Holy Ghost, brought the 
experiences of the soul into new importance. It 
was this consciousness of the indwelling Christ 
which filled the hearts of the early Christians with 
joy, and made them a wonder to the heathen world. 

Typical Christian experience did not begin until 
Pentecost (Jn 7°, Ac 217 19"); yet the Synoptic 
Gospels contain all the roots of the beautiful rod 
which budded in those later ecstatic experiences. 
Although, when a sinner repented and was for- 
given, it was only the joy of God and the angels 
which the Synoptics thought important enough to 
mention (Lk 15%: !°), incidentally we learn that the 
return to God brings a kiss to the soul and a song 
to the lips (Lk 1574), It was a home-coming. 
There can be no doubt that ‘ praising God,’ and 
‘gladness of heart,’ and an exhilaration which was 
like the exhilaration of wine, were characteristic 
of the earliest Christian experiences (Ac 2: 46 47), 
Every later Apostolic experience, however jubilant, 
appears prophetically in Jn. (e.g. 4°° 154 167% 2% 24 
pe) 

8. Range and content of Christian experience. 
—No part of human nature is excluded from 
the influence of saving grace. Schleiermacher 
centred religion in the feelings, Hegel in the 
intellect, Kant in the will; but Jesus Christ 
centred it inthe man. The Torah of Jesus brought 
into loftiest prominence the fact that all man’s 
faculties of sensibility, intellect, and volition must 
be brought to focus in the act and state of loving 
self-surrender to God (Mk 12°°). Christian experi- 
ence, as depicted in the NT, includes a new intel- 
lectual vision, a radical shifting of the emotional 
se and a rectification and strengthening of the 
will. 

The first step in a typical Christian experience 
is the recognition of a new horror in sin. Sin isa 
more hateful and deadly thing to the Christian 
than to the Hebrew or the Babylonian. It is not 
only an epidemic universal and fatal (Jn 1°), a 
blood-poisoning (94! 15” *4), worse than a lifelong 
paralysis (5%), which may be eternal (Mk 3”), a 
slavery (Jn 84), and an insanity (Lk 15"); it is 
ungrateful (16°), traitorous (Mk 22°), unfilial (Lk 
15"); the assassination of one’s higher self (9*), 
and a fratricidal blow at Jesus Christ (Mt 21°, 
Lk 9”). The cross shows God’s thought of sin, 
and those who have seen the cross get a totally 
new view of the guilt of sin. Jesus can never be 
seen as a Saviour, in the Gospel sense, until a man 
sees himself to be a lost sinner having no hope of 
help except from God (Lk 7” 15+? 19°), It is no 
sign of ‘ healthy-mindedness’ to feel no terror of 
sin. The ‘neurotic state’ is not one of keen sorrow 
for sin, but a state of hardness and callousness (e.g. 
Lk 151”, ef. Eph 2'). Repentance is not a ‘patho- 
logical condition of melancholia,’ which is to be 
avoided; it is the sinner’s only hope. It is the 
goodness of God which leadeth him to repentance. 
To be ‘pricked to the heart’ when one faces the 
cross is characteristic of a genuine Christian 
experience. When one reaches a state where he 
cannot feel these sharp goads of pain, then even 
God Himself cannot help him (Mt 123}: 41, cf. He 6°). 
Sackeloth and ashes are the appropriate clothing 
for the penitent (Mt 117). Yet it is not the 
emotional drapery, but the decisive action of the 
soul away from the wrong and towards the right 
(i.e. Christ) which is made emphatic (Jn 14°). The 
first call is to repentance (Mk 1%). This is the 
first thing commanded, for it is the first possible 
active effort of the man co-operating with the con- 
stant effort of God—without whom he could neither 
will nor act aright—in his own salvation. It is 
the first active human preliminary to a conscious 
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Christian experience. It is a radical change of 
mind (“eravoéw), involving a radical change of front 
(émcorpépw). The response of the will to revealed 
duty is the ‘ Yea’ or ‘Nay’ to God’s call. With 
the ‘ Yea’ his eyes open, and he gets new vision. 
Sin can shut out even the sight of God and blind 
‘the soul to the difference between good and evil 
(Mt 12%). Purity of intent and purpose cleanses 
the lens of the intellectual telescope so that one 
can see God; and when one sees God, many other 
things previously obscured become visible (Jn 4” 
540), 

Saving faith, according to the Gospels, centres 
in Christ. It is not faith in one’s self or in one’s 
own salvation, present, past, or future ; it is a loyal 
surrender to Him who represents the soul’s highest 
ideal of right, as Lord. Having accepted Him as 
Lord, the soul then finds Him to be Saviour (Jn 
5” 24). In the Synoptics the words wioris, muoredw 
donot mean as much as with St. John and St. Paul, 
because the words ‘Christ’ and ‘Saviour’ did not 
mean as much; but in every case the surrender is 
to Jesus up to the level of all the light received. 
Whosoever ‘ wills to do his will’ shall know at least 
this, that Jesus can be trusted (7", cf. 9%). The 
testimonies to conscious personal trust in Jesus 
Christ as the supreme standard of right and the 
never-failing and ever-present Helper of all sin-sick 
souls, fill every page of the NT. The result of the 
exercise of forth is not infrequently a change of 
opinion and judgment; it is always a change of 
affection and volitional relation to God. The man’s 
whole nature changes. Jn. states this by the 
strongest possible figure—that of a second birth 
(3°) ; but the Synoptics hint prophetically at the 
same thing. The man must make a new beginning, 
as radical as if he had become a child again (Mt 5” 
18%, cf. Mk 10"). A new seed of personality must 
be planted within him (Lk 8* 17%). There must 
be a change of the life passion (Mt 6 10°). New- 
born thoughts and feclings and powers must de- 
velop until the vital functions are practically 
reversed (Mk 8® 1230-325) Mt 5320 162, Lk 17%). 

St. Paul constantly dwells upon this. The new life which 
one consciously obtains through faith in Jesus Christ is likened 
to that which would be needed in quickening a corpse or 
bringing about a resurrection from the dead (1 Co 1522, Col 218, 
Eph 25), The man obtains a new self, as if he had been re- 
created (2 Co 517), Christ has started a new race, as truly as 
did Adam (1 Co 1522. 45), and the result is a new manhood, a new 
humanity (roy zaivov [réy véov] c&vOpwxrov, Eph 424, Col 310), governed 
by a new law of life. 

All the Gospel writers mention, though incident- 
ally or prophetically, the liberty and the new 
strength and courage to will and to do the right 
which come with trust in Jesus, as well as the new 
and glad sense of love for both man and God (e.g. 
Mk 123 81, Mt 112° 25%, Lik 682 1121-2, Jn 8), One 
is not merely conscious of his own sincerity ; he 
can testify that a Father’s welcome has been given 
him, and that Christ has ‘manifested’ Himself to 
him (Lk 15”, Jn 14”), Perhaps the Gospel doctrine 
most fully developed in the later writings of the 
NT is that of spiritual unity with Christ, through 
self-surrender to become one with Him. This doc- 
trine is found in germ in every Gospel, but comes 
to compiete flower in the profound teachings of St, 
John. Unity with Christ does not, however, mean 
identity. The disciple may be perfectly like his 
Lord, tut magnitudes differ. The best experience 
has in it a good hope of a better experience. Unity 
with the Divine does not make man a god, but 
splendidly and fully human. The Ego not only 
finds peace when it turns to God, but finds itself 
(Mt 10% 151% *, Lk 15! 27). Progress is now poss- 
ible. The man can now ‘win’ his own soul (Lk 
211). Jesus lifts life out of the ‘tragedy of the 
commonplace’ by offering to it a perfect ideal and 
the highest possible impulse to reach it. This 
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guarantees never-ending development. He who 
takes the Perfect for his ideal, and strives for an 
experience to match his vision, must have grace 
and more grace, life and more life (Jn 16 10), 
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RENDING OF GARMENTS.—The practice of 
signifying grief by tearing the clothes. There 
were four occasions on which rending of garments 
was enjoined by the Jewish Law: (1) death; (2) 
the apostasy of a member of the family; (3) the 
destruction, during persecution, of a copy of the 
Law ; (4) blasphemy. In the case of a member of 
the family becoming apostate the clothes were 
rent as for his death, and the mourners sat for one 
hour on the ground and ate bread and ashes. The 
ayyp maba (Laws of Rending) are very minute, and 
embrace no fewer than thirty-nine rules. For the 
dead the rending was to be performed just before 
the body was finally hid from view, and it was to 
be done standing. Both sexes were ordered to 
rend the clothes ‘to the heart,’ z.e. to the skin, but 
in supposed obedience to Jl 2! it was to be ‘no 
farther than the navel.’ For father or mother all the 
garments were rent till the breast was exposed, but 
a Woman was enjoined to rend her under garment in 
private, and to wear it reversed. This was for the 
sake of decorum, and the outer garment was then 
rent in public without her skin being exposed. For 
other relations (brothers and sisters) the outer gar- 
ment only was rent. For father and mother the 
rent was over the heart, but in the case of others 
on the right side. The rent garment was worn for 
thirty days. The rent was ordered to be of the 
size of a fist (n5v). It was not to be repaired in 
the case of mourning for parents till the time of 
mourning was past, but for others it might be 
loosely drawn together, leaving a ragged tear, after 
seven days, and properly repaired after thirty days. 
A woman, however, might in all cases repair after 
seven days. -The rending of clothes was not to take 
place on the Sabbath, but if it were done on that 
day in excess of grief, it was excusable on account 
of the piety it betokened. No rending of garments 
was obligatory unless news of the death were re- 
ceived within thirty days, except in the case of the 
death of parents. 

The action of Caiaphas (Mt 26%, Mk 14®) is an 
instance of the rending of garments for blasphemy. 
In this case the high priest was enjoined to rend 
‘both his outer and his inner garments with a rent 
that could never be repaired.’ 
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RENUNCIATION.—Ideas of renunciation in the 
teaching of Jesus may be classed under three 
heads: (1) renunciation of what is sinful, (2) sur- 
render of worldly possessions, (3) special self- 
abnegation. It may not be possible to draw clear 
lines of demarcation, but these divisions are never- 
theless distinct. The cares of this world and the 


deceitfulness of riches and the lusts of other things 
(Mk 419), that check the life of the soul as weeds 
choke the growth of the grain, may be said to 
indicate them in the reverse order. 
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4. Sin, of course, is to be renounced without 
qualification or compromise ; and whatsoever leads 
to sin. The ‘thou shalt not’ of the Decalogue is 
carried into the inner sphere with an extent and 
thoroughness ef 28 oa not known to the law- 
givers of the world. ‘We have renounced,’ says 
St. Paul, ‘the hidden things of dishonesty’ (2 Co 
4"). But Christ’s commands go farther. ‘If thy 
right eye offend thee, pluck it out’ (Mt 5°: *° 188 9), 
These laws require not only the renunciation of 
whatever desire, impulse, aim, or intention is con- 
trary to the will of God, but also of things inno- 
cent that might tend to ‘lead into temptation’ ; 
the renunciation of that trebly manifested evil 
(1 Jn 2"*) by which the world is placed in antago- 
nism to the Father. 

2. Renunciation in its bearing on temporal poss- 
essions is expounded in the address that followed 
the rebuke of covetousness (Lk 12!-#4, Mt 619-54), 
Here Jesus emphasizes the distinction of the in- 
ward and the outward, the primary and the sub- 
ordinate, the essential and the accidental. The 
life is a far greater thing than the material means 
of sustenance, the body by which we live is much 
more important than its protecting garment, ‘A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.’ If what is primary 
and essential is made secure, what is secondary 
will follow as a matter of course. The error of 
the Gentiles is that they devote themselves to the 
secondary and neglect the fundamental. Men 
feed the outward life and starve the soul, or they 
adorn the body and disregard its real dignity. They 
store up wealth, but are not ‘rich toward God.’ 
But ‘treasure in heaven’ is the true riches. The 
spiritual is supreme. Our prayer should be for 
‘daily bread’ or the satisfaction of necessary re- 
quirements. We should seek the Kingdom of God, 
in the assurance that temporal matters will find 
adjustment according to providential law. 

3. Special self-abnegation has its clearest state- 
ment in Mt 19”. hether that passage is literal 
or figurative is immaterial. The value is in the 
principle. The duty of abandoning good may be laid 
on men of hesitating disposition who need to be un- 
trammelled, or on special ministers such as the dis- 
ciples, who forsook all and followed their Master 
that they might give undivided effort to the 
preaching of the gospel. The things surrendered 
may be possessions, kindred, or even life (Lk 18”). 
An important lesson on the subject is found in the 
interview of the rich ruler with Jesus (Lk 18% 
etc.). This man was outwardly perfect, yet con- 
scious of imperfection. He had rank, position, 
wealth, manners, and he had kept the Law. 
Jesus called on him to surrender his property and 
become a disciple. The first reflexion here is that 
formal is not real excellence; that not the out- 
ward life only, but the heart, and soul, and spirit 
are to be judged. Hence it is that not the right- 
eousness of the Law, but the righteousness by faith 
is the hope of the Christian. With this youth 
may be contrasted his contemporary St. Paul, who 
attained to the mind of Christ, and for the sake of 
the higher life counted all things but loss. The 
second reflexion (which is virtually the same) is 
the ethical principle that benevolence precedes 
prudence, that the cause of the community is 
prior to that of the individual. The command to 
‘sell... and. give to the poor’ was the form 
adapted to the individual case in which the prin- 
ciple of renunciation was expressed in the shape of 
social duty. In a religion which begins with the 
requirement of repentance and renovation of life, 
and which in all aspects exalts the spiritual, subordi- 
nating the temporal and earthly, nothing is more 
fitting than the childlike spirit; the graces of 
humility, meekness, and gentleness belong to the 
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new conception of the beautiful; while the strain 
of pone duty requires the propelling motive of 
philanthropy and the ready acceptance of self- 
sacrifice. But renunciation is not without reward. 
The individual is one in a large family of brethren, 
and his own good is promoted by the health of 
the community. He who subordinates the self- 
regarding virtues to the altruistic, who abandons 
rights and possessions while he cherishes the love 
of God and of man, will find even in this life 
‘manifold more.’ Sharing the life of others, he 
will receive from them more than he gives. By 
the frustration of false developments the basis of 
his personal life is strengthened ; and by fellow- 
ship and service his life becomes richer, nobler, 
more blessed. Thus is realized the paradox (Mk 
8) that the Christian loses his life to save it. 
The dethronement of self is the beginning of 
moral victory and power. The path of renounce- 
ment leads to spiritual wealth. 

These principles derive strength from a study 
of Christ's own life. The Son of Man had no 
possessions, no fixed abode. He toiled for the re- 
lief of the suffering. The project of kingship He 
recognized as the temptation of Satan. He saved 
others—He could not save Himself. The model 
life was at all points a life of renunciation ; a life, 
too, of uncomplaining endurance of wrong. But 
from the date when the cross came distinctly into 
view, renunciation was inculcated as a necessary 
condition of membership in His community. ‘If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross’ (Mt 16% etce.). Victory 
through cross-bearing, life through death, became 
the final maxims of duty. And the disciples were 
required at once to behold the career of their 
Master, and to be prepared to undergo a similar 
experience. The principle of renunciation took 
the form of a courageous facing of difficulties, a 
steadfast endurance of ills, a heroic encountering 
of persecution, and a submission even unto death. 
Perhaps the typical Christian is St. Paul. To him 
crucifixion is the image of his relation to estab- 
lished society. ‘The world is crucified to me and 
I to the world’ (Gal 64). For Christians in general 
his language is more restricted but not substanti- 
ally different : ‘they that are Christ’s have cruci- 
fied the flesh’ (Gal 5%). But, nevertheless, his 
tones are triumphant: ‘all things are yours’ (1 Co 
3”), The cross is the centre of history, and cross- 
bearing is the soul of virtue ; and the afflicted are 
‘more than conquerors’ (Ro 8%"). 

The law of Renunciation has been repeatedly 
restated in modern literature. ‘Die and re-exist’ 
was a maxim of Goethe. Self-renouncement was 
expounded by Matthew Arnold (Lit. and Dogma) 
as the secret of Jesus. ‘ Die to live’ is a principle 
of Hegelianism. This latter axiom has been ex- 
pounded by Dr. E. Caird (Hegel, ad fin. ; Evolution 
of Religion, ii. 6-8) as the fundamental principle 
of a universal ethic. According to this authority, 
it is a law of the spiritual world, as contra-dis- 
tinguished from the natural, that self-realization 
is to be attained by self-sacrifice. The theorem 
‘die to live’ involves on the one hand absolute 
surrender of self and of every good to the Father 
of spirits, and on the other hand restoration in 
another form through the possession of an enlarged 
life filled with deeper and wider interests. The 
sacrifice of selfishness proves the birth of the true 
self, the individual deriving from the universal the 
good for which it exists. The death of Christ was 
no accidental phenomenon, but the highest revela- 
tion of the Divine in conflict with the world’s evil. 
The surrender of a life as a sacrifice to a cause 
tends to give a universal value to the life so sacri- 
ficed. This, of course, does not differentiate the 
death of Christ from ordinary martyrdom ; but we 
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may agree with Caird that paramount moral doc- 
trine must accord both with the lessons of history 
and with the highest reason of a universal spiritual 
philosophy. By such tests we distinguish the true 
from the false renunciation, and arrive at a clearer 
comprehension of the Divine intuition of Jesus. 

On the other side, the reverse doctrine, that self- 
assertion is the essence of sin, has been rightly 
accepted as a fundamental truth of the moral 
sphere. The term so used includes the exaltation 
of the lower ‘nature over the higher, and the placing 
of the individual or particular before the social or 
universal. ‘This principle denies equality of right, 
repudiates the primary law of love, and treats with 
scorn the consciences of men. Its essential mani- 
festation is in the lust of power and pride of life, 
though every other selfish gratification may be 
included. In medieval ideas pride held the dark 
pre-eminence, and conceptions of Satan were formed 
therefrom. But in modern times, and especially 
since Milton, the historic view is modified. In the 
career of the master-fiend whose history is the his- 
tory of evil (as that career is in Paradise Lost 
portrayed for all time) it is ‘pride and, worse, 
ambition’ that rule. True it is that down the 
Christian ages, and even within the Church, self- 
assertion has been as prominent (though not so 
abundant) as self-denial. But it is equally true 
that where such egotism has flourished spiritual 
life has died. See, further, art. SELFISHNESS. 
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**REPENTANCE.—In Christ’s own life repentance 


has no place. The four Gospels contain no ex- 
pression, direct or incidental, of any feeling of 
penitence or of regret for anything He ever did 
or left undone, for anything He ever said or left 
unsaid. He never prays for forgiveness. He 
never knows of a time when He was not in peace 
and harmony with God; He never speaks of 
coming into peace and harmony with God. 
Though He teaches insistently that all others 
must repent and become sons, and even then must 
pray for the forgiveness of their sins, yet He 
Himself knows nothing but that He is the Son of 
His Heavenly Father, and He never loses by any 
act the consciousness of the Father’s approval. 
See, further, art. SINLESSNEss. 

1. Christ’s teaching on repentance.—In the 
teaching of Jesus the fundamental category was 
the Kingdom of God (Bacnela Tod Oeod), i.e. the 
spiritual rule of God in the heart of a man or in 
the hearts of men. This Bac.rela simply means 
God’s authority established, God exercising His 
will and having His way, whether it be in a single 
human soul, or in a Church, or in a Christian 
community (as in the primitive Church of Pente- 
cost), or in the Church universal, or in the world. 
God’s Kingdom has come, that is, His rule is 
established, when and where His will is done as 
it is supposed to be done ‘in heaven,’ that is, 
ideally, whether that be in a single heart or ‘on 
(the whole) earth.’ 

This enables us to understand why Jesus has so 
much to say about righteousness. Righteousness 
was another name for the fulfilling of the will of 
God; it was doing what God wanted done; it was 
the realizing of the rule of God. Hence men were 
called on to repent and become righteous. Re- 
pentance, as conceived and taught by Jesus, meant 


a change of the whole life, so as to subject it and. 


to conform it to God, a radical and complete 
revolution of one’s view of God and attitude 


toward God. This meant a change of the whole 
of life in its inlook as well as in its outlook; a 
change, in short, of one’s self, motives, aims, 
pursuits. 

Jesus’ primary thought was of a change to. 
For His starting-point was God. Hence the 
burden of His message was God and righteousness. 
But this implies that there was something to 
change from. Men were to free their mind from 
one thing and to fix it on another. They were to 
exchange one habitual, fixed state of mind for 
another—for its opposite, namely, for one that 
recognized, preferred, hungered after and sought 
for righteousness as the fulfilment of the will of 
God, as the realization of the rule (Kingdom) 
of God. 

What was it then that they were to change 
from? Naturally it was from that which was the 
opposite of righteousness, that which refuses the 
rule of God and excludes Him from life. In other 
words, it was from sin. In turning to God it was 
necessary, in the nature of the case, to turn from 
that which is opposed to God, from that state of 
mind which loves, enjoys, chooses sin ; which is 
permeated and dominated by sin, and which brings 
about the inevitable consequence of living in the 
practice of sin. So that, while Jesus had much to 
say about righteousness, He had much to say, and 
inevitably, about sin. We are now better prepared 
to understand what He meant when He called on 
people to repent. Popularly, repentance is under- 
stood to be a sense of regret and self-abasement 
looking to the forgiveness of the wrong-doings of 
the past. This is one part of repentance, but it is 
the least part. Sin lies deeper than the act. It is 
in the unrenewed, perverse nature behind the act. 
So repentance goes deeper than the act. Sin has 
its root in the inherent condition of man’s nature ; 
repentance contemplates a change in this con- 
dition. And until this change is effected, sin 
will inevitably continue to rule. Repentance 
then, while it is a sense of regret and sorrow for 
the wrong-doings of the past, is farmore. It is an 
agonizing desire, leading to an agonizing and per- 
sistent effort, to realize such a radical change in 
the state of the mind as will secure and ensure 
against wrong-doing in the future. Born of a 
realization, more or less clear and pungent, of our 
natural sinward tendency and of our hopeless in- 
ability to correct it or control it, it impels us to 
desire above all things and to seek before all things 
that change of mind and moral condition which 
will not only lead us to choose righteousness, but 
also enable us triumphantly to realize righteous- 
ness. Repentance goes to the root of the matter. 
The very word goes to the root of it. For what is 
merdvora but a ‘change of mind’? ‘That this was 
the meaning of the word in the thought and intent 
of Jesus, the whole drift of His teaching implies. 
But it is specifically shown in those sayings of His 
which reveal His view of the inherent sinfulness of 
human nature: ‘If ye being evil’ (ovnpol évrtes, 
Mt 711); ‘a corrupt tree cannot (od dvvara, v.}8) 
bring forth good fruit’ ; and that terse statement of 
the whole situation which in one epigrammatic sen- 
tence sums up all that St. Paul says in the seventh 
and eighth chapters of Romans: ‘That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit’ (Jn 3%). It is what St. Paul 
calls ‘the mind of the flesh,’ and as good as calls 
the mind of sin (see Ro 717-0), 

Repentance, as used in the Synoptic Gospels, 
covers, as a rule, the whole process of turning 
from sin to God (as in Lk 2447), So that in the 
broad, comprehensive sense of the Synoptics, it 
includes faith, which is a part of the process, the 
last step of it. It is so used also in the discourses 
of the early chapters of the Book of Acts. There 
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the comprehensive condition of admission to the 
brotherhood of believers and of participation in 
the life of the Spirit is repentance (Ac 2° 319 581), 
Faith is not mentioned, though, in the nature of 
the case, it is included. P 

In the Fourth Gospel the reverse is the case. 
There faith is the condition of salvation (Jn 
315. 16.36), But while repentance is not specifically 
mentioned, it is included in the notion of faith. 
Faith is the trustful commitment of one’s self to 
God for forgiveness of sin and deliverance from 
sin; but it is psychologically impossible to commit 
one’s self thus to God without renouncing and 
turning away from all that is contrary to God. 
And this impossibility is expressed or implied in 
the discourses of the Fourth Gospel. For they 
clearly set forth the moral conditionality of faith. 
A man cannot exercise faith whose heart is not 
right, whose moral condition and attitude of will 
are opposed to the right (5). And this moral con- 
ditionality of faith is exactly what is meant by 
repentance, in its narrower sense. Faith is the 
condition of entrance into the experience of salva- 
tion, the enjoyment of eternal life ; but repentance 
is the psychological and moral condition of faith. 
As eternal life is unattainable without faith, faith 
is unattainable without repentance. 

But Jesus was a preacher, not a theologian. 
Consequently His call to repentance is, as a rule, 
in the form of those exquisite parables that speak 
to the heart. Such is the parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican (Lk 184), and that of the Pro- 
digal Son (15!'*4), The latter of these is the 
truest, the humanest, and the tenderest picture 
of repentance to be found in the Bible. The essen- 
tial elements, in the repentance of the Prodigal are 
(1) a realization of his desperate condition: ‘ He 
came to himself’ ; (2) a definite mental determina- 
tion to reverse his course and retrace his steps at 
any risk: ‘I will arise and go to my father’; 
(8) the decisive act of breaking away from his 
surroundings and going straight into the presence 
of his much wronged father: ‘ He arose and came 
to his father’; (4) his absolute, abject, self-effacing 
humility : ‘I am no more worthy to be called a son 
of thine; make me as a servant’; (5) his open, 
outspoken, unreserved, unqualified confession: ‘I 
have sinned to the very heaven, and my sin is 
against thee, O thou best of fathers.’ 

2. How Christ leads men to repentance.— If 
repentance means what we have seen, namely, the 
change from the self-centred life to the God-centred 
life, then Jesus is the author and inspiration of 
repentance. No other was ever able to. reach 
down deep enough into human nature to effect 
this change. And He does it (1) by means of the 
revelation which He gives of the beauty and 
blessedness of righteousness in contrast. with the 
ugliness and wretchedness of sin. ‘This revelation 
makes one ‘hunger and thirst after righteousness.’ 
(2) By means of the revelation which He has given 
of God and the Fatherly compassion of God toward 
alienated and sinningmen. (3) By means of the sur- 
passing and compelling exhibition of His own love 
in renouncing self and enduring such suffering as 
He did for the reconciliation and redemption of 
men. (4) By working in man through His Spirit 
that sorrow for sin and hatred of sin which lead 
men to renounce it and to turn away from it, seek- 
ing forgiveness and deliverance. (5) By holding out 
to men and giving to men the power to forsake sin 
and to overcome the tendency to sin. (6) Through 
the convincing effect of examples of that moral 
transformation which He is continually working 
in men and women of all sorts and conditions. In 
short, the history of Christianity in the past and 
the Christendom of the present both form a solid 
commentary of fact on the pregnant and potent 


words of St. Peter: ‘Him hath God exalted as . 
Prince and Saviour, to give repentance and for- 
giveness of sins’ (Ac 531). 


LitERATURE.—Bruce, Kingdom of God ; Wendt, Teaching of 
Jesus; Stevens, Theology of NT; Beyschlag, VT Theology ; 
Alexander, Son of Man; Weiss, Life of Christ; Stapfer, Jesus 
Christ before His Ministry ; Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Repentance’; 
Briggs, Lthical Teaching of Jesus; de Witt Hyde, Jesus’ Way 
(1903), 55; Gilbert, Revelation of Jesus (1899), 62; C. A. Briggs, 
Lithical Teaching of Jesus (1904), 68; J. Watson, Doctrines of 
Grace (1900), 25; J. Denney, ‘ Three Motives to Repentance’ in 
Exp. 4th Ser. vii. (1893) 232; C. G. Montefiore, ‘ Rabbinic Con- 
ceptions of Repentance’ in JQR xvi. (1903) 209 ; P. J. Maclagan, 
The Gospel View (1906), 71; H. Black, Hdinburgh Sermons 
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REPETITIONS.—The word ‘repetitions’ is found 
in the Gospels only in the phrase ‘ vain repeti- 
tions’ in Mt 67 ‘ When ye pray (RV ‘in praying’), 
use not vain repetitions, as the heathen (RV ‘the 
Gentiles’) do: for they think that they shall be 
heard for their much speaking.’ The original 
word (Barradoyéw, written by modern scholars with 
a in the second syllable, after $B) seems to be un- 
known to classical Greek, occurring only in the 
comment of Simplicius on Epictetus (c. 530 a.p.), 
and in Christian literature influenced by the Gospels. 


Its origin has been explained in three ways: (1) as a word 
related to Batrapigw, and derived from Battus (Barros), the 
name of a Libyan stammerer said to be associated with the 
early history of Cyrene, or a wordy poet; (2) as an onomatopoetic 
word imitating the utterance of a stammerer (Grimm, H. Holtz- 
mann, Meyer) ; (3) as a hybrid composed of a Semitie element— 
Neo-Hebrew bata, Aram. betal, ‘to be idle,’ ‘ vain,’ ‘worthless,’ 
represented in modern Arabic by battal, a term of contempt, 
Exp T xii. 60, and Aoyéw. The last derivation, which may have 
been in the minds of some of the Syriac translators (Syrsin 
and Pal. Lect.), has the powerful support of Blass (Zap T xii. 
60), and apparently of Zahn. It is not wholly new, for some 
earlier scholars regarded the word as a hybrid, but found a 
different Semitic element. Zahn suggests that it was coined by 
Greek-speaking Semites, who, in writing the word with rr, 
thought of Batrapigw, and wished to connect their new formation 
with it. This ingenious explanation is not absolutely certain, 
but may be safely pronounced more probable than the first, and 
is, on the whole, preferable to the second. 


The meaning of the word, or at least part of the 
meaning, is suggested by wodvAoyla in the latter 
part of the verse. What our Lord condemns is 
clearly verbosity, the unthinking use of many 
words, and perhaps also the formal, careless use of 
expressions which are in themselves appropriate. 
The reference to Gentile errors in this respect is 
well illustrated by the cry of the priests of Baal on 
Carmel (1 K 1876), and the shout of the Ephesian 
mob, kept up for more than an hour (Ac 193), 
Additional illustrations are supplied by Hindu 
practice (Ward, cited by Rosenmiiller, Das alte und 
neue Morgenland, v. 38 f.) and Tibetan Buddhism 
(Rhys David, Buddhism, 209 f.). For an Egyptian 
condemnation of the practice see HapT iv. 537. 
That the later Jews were liable to wordiness in 
prayer might be inferred from the Lord’s warn- 
ings, and is put beyond doubt by a number of pas- 
sages in the Talmud. It is noted with approval 
(Berakh. 32b) that the righteous of an earlier age 
used to devote three hours a day to prayer and six 
hours to waiting, an hour before and an hour after 
each hour of prayer. R. Meir (of 2nd cent. a.p.) is 
reported to have said that a man ought to utter a 
hundred benedictions in a day (Menahoth, 438b). 
R. Shimeon ben Nathanael, one of the disciples of 
R. Jochanan ben Zakai, warned his hearers against 
formalism : ‘When thou prayest, make not thy 
prayer an ordinance, but an entreaty before God’ 
( Abéth, ii. 17, ed. Taylor). The threefold repeti- 
tion of the ‘ Kighteen Blessings,’ a custom the germ 
of which may have begun to develop in our Lord’s 
day, was of itself calculated to encourage formal 
repetition. Some of the Rabbis recognized the 
peril and tried to check the tendency. An instance 
of verbosity which elicited a rebuke from a Rabbi 
is given in Berakh. 33b, ‘O God, great, mighty, 
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awful, glorious, strong, terrible,’ etc. Vain repeti- 
tions are still in favour in the East, in Islam and 
its sects (Robinson Lees, Village Life in Palestine ?, 
pp. 48, 51f.; John P. Brown, Dervishes, p. 57). 


LITERATURE.—Besides the authorities cited above, see Wet- 
stein and Zahn on Mt 67; Bischoff, Jesus wnd die Rabbinen, 
1905, p. 71. W. TAYLOR SMITH. 


REPOSE.—1. It seems superfluous to labour 
(e.g. as Liddon, Bampton Lecture, p. 20; Edersheim, 
LT i. 599f.) the point that Jesus needed repose, 
bodily rest, relaxation, as witnessing to His real 
human nature. This feature of His experience, 
along with others, appears as a quite simple and 
natural thing in the picture of the Prophet of 
Nazareth as presented by the primitive Evan- 
gelical tradition. The Synoptics repeatedly speak 
of the crowds that gathered about Jesus in the 
course of His work. The brief story is full of 
movement, press, and popular excitement. With- 
drawal from time to time for rest and prayer was 
simply imperative. Mark conspicuously calls at- 
tention (as in 6%! defre... xk. dvaratcacbe 6dtyov) 
to the various occasions when Jesus sought escape 
and relief from the crush. The Fourth Gospel, 
too, for all its peculiar portrayal of Jesus, accords 
with the Synoptics in this description of His 
ministry: see especially the mention of popular 
excitement in Jerusalem and elsewhere in chs. 6. 
7 and 10. Nor must we overlook in another con- 
nexion the homely picture of Jesus resting, tired 
out with His journey, given in Jn 4°, This in a 
way matches the memorable picture found in the 
threefold Synoptic narrative, in which the Master 
beats a speedy retreat after one busy and exhaust- 
ing day, and sleeps like a child through the storm 
(Mk 49-38 ||), At the same time it is to be noted 
that undoubtedly Jesus sought by such with- 
drawals from public life not only repose and relief, 
but also opportunities for the special instruction 
of the Twelve. As particular instances ‘of this, 
Mk 3% and 7%4%7 may be cited (see Bruce, art. 
‘Jesus,’ § 11, in FBi, vol. ii.). 

2. Repose of spirit as a trait in the character of 
Jesus abundantly appears in the Gospels. If in 
doing the works of Him that sent Him (Jn 94) He 
often seems ‘ohne Rast,’ He is always in manner 
and spirit ‘ohne Hast.’ Suppliants for His help in 
healing the sick are often frantic in their appeals ; 
He in responding ever displays composure and 
deliberation. Contrast, e.g., the entreaties of 
Jairus (Mk 5?) and the calmness of the whole 
attitude of Jesus (v.*°) ; the quiet response, ‘I will 
come and heal him’ (Mt 8”), and the hurried, eager 
request of the Roman captain on behalf of his 
servant. These are typical instances. John pre- 
sents the same feature in the description of our 
Lord’s behaviour on hearing of the sickness of 
Lazarus (ch. 11). The paroxysm of grief which 
shakes Him when He comes to His friend’s grave 
(vv.*-88) only throws into relief the normal com- 
posure which recovers itself in v.41. Such, too, 
is the relation of Gethsemane’s agony to the calm 
dignity which shows itself through all the rest of 
the Via Dolorosa. It is also a characteristic of 
the teaching of Jesus that there is an entire 
absence of the impatience, fuss, and strain which 
so often characterize the schemes of social and 
religious work launched by His well-meaning 
followers. With all the zeal and diligence that 
His sayings lay stress on, He always speaks with 
the accent of one who can afford to wait. It is 
not a mere matter of chance that serenity sits on 
the face of the Lord, as He is represented in the 
unbroken tradition of Christian art. 

3. In the well-known passage Mt 118% Jesus 


offers the gift of repose (dvdmravois, EV rest) to. 


those who will learn of Him. It is true, dvdmavots 
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strictly speaking denotes relief from labour, a 
break to afford rest to tired toilers (see Trench, 
NT Synonyms, § 41); and it seems also to imply 
the resumption of labour. The words of Jesus, 
however, teach that to take His yoke and bear 
His burden, to live and serve as He teaches and 
as He lived and served Himself, will itself be 
avdmavots as compared with other modes of living 
and serving, the yoke of which is never to be 
resumed. ‘A Christi corde manat quies in animas 
nostras’ (Bengel, im Jloc.). Tranquillity of soul, 
then, is a promised accompaniment of true Chris- 
tian discipleship. A temper eagerly cultivated by 
Stoics (#qguanimitas was the last watchword given 
by Antoninus Pius to his bodyguard) is also a 
precious Christian grace. 


‘Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease : 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace.’ (Whittier). 
J. 5. CLEMENS, 

REPROACH.—The word is found in EV as a 
rendering of four Gr. terms that either occur in 
the Gospels or are used in the NT with reference 
to Christ Himself—the nouns déveidos, dvecdiopuds, 
and the vbs. dvedifw, bBpifw. dsvedos=‘ shame,’ as 
the ground of.reproach (whereas dvecdicuds is the 
actual reproaching), is found only in Lk 1” (of 
Elisabeth’s barrenness). JUfpifw is once rendered 
‘reproach’ (11%), but properly means to ‘insult.’ 
évecdicuds and dvevdifw are the terms with which we 
are specially concerned. The subject comes before 
us in three forms: (1) reproach as uttered by Christ ; 
(2) reproach as borne by Him ; (3) reproach as fall- 
ing upon His people. 

1. As uttered by Christ.—The language of re- 
buke (émiriyudw) is several times ascribed to Jesus 
(see art. REBUKE), but seldom the language of 
reproach. When we distinguish between the two, 
the difference seems to be that rebuke denotes the 
simple censure of a fault, while reproach carries with 
it some emphasis upon the personal shame (dvevdos) 
attaching to it. And so it seems to be part of the 
method of Jesus, as understood by the Evangelists, 
to point out faults rather than to fasten the stigma 
of disgrace upon the culprit ; He was more anxious 
to effect improvement than to inflict punishment— 
His eyes being ever towards the future rather than 
towards the past (cf. ‘ Neither do I condemn thee: 
go thy way; from henceforth sin no more,’ in the 
Pericope Adultere, Jn 8). Once in EV (Lk 11*) 
the word ‘reproach’ is used with reference to our 
Lord’s utterances, but there by a misrendering ; 
for the Gr. vb. is t8pifw, which means to ‘insult,’ 
not to reproach. But the Evangelist, it is to be 
noted, does not say that Jesus insulted any one; 
it is ‘one of the lawyers’ who accuses Him of in- 
sulting the legal class. It was not our Lord’s way, 
however, to insult people, even though they were 
His enemies; and, on examination, the charge of 
this lawyer serves only to illustrate the tendency 
of offended pride to regard a declaration of the 
honest truth as a ground of personal offence. 

Only on two occasions is the vb. dvedifw em- 
ployed to describe the language of Jesus, and both 
times AV renders ‘upbraid,’ which RV rather 
inconsistently retains. In Mt 11% Jesus reproaches 
the cities in which most of His mighty works were 
done, because they repented not; and in the Ap- 
pendix to Mk. (16") He reproaches the Eleven for 
their slowness to receive the testimony of His 
resurrection. These cases suggest that Jesus did 
not hesitate to add reproach to rebuke when He 
thought it deserved. Capernaum was ‘his own 
city’ (Mt 91, ef. 418); Chorazin and Bethsaida had 
shared with it in the fullest manifestations of His 
power and grace. The men whom He is said to 
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have reproached for their unbelief and hardness 
of heart were those whom He had specially chosen 
to be the depositaries and messengers of His 
gospel, and whom He had trained through long 
months for this very purpose, lavishing upon them 
all the wealth of aa Divine treasures of know- 
ledge and love. No wonder that in these cases 
the censure of Jesus became reproachful. And 
indeed His reproach was more frequent than we 
might gather from the occurrence of the word in 
the Gospel narratives, and was most frequent 
when He was dealing with those of whom, loving 
them the best, He expected the most. Was He 
not speaking reproachfully when He said, ‘ How 
is it that ye do not understand?’ (Mt 161!) ; ‘ How 
long shall I be with you? how long shall I bear 
with you?(17”); ‘Have I been so long time with 
you, and dost thou not know me, Philip?’ (Jn 
14°). Was there not a more piercing reproach in 
His voice when He said to the traitor, ‘ Judas, 
with a kiss dost thou betray the Son of Man?’ (Lk 
224) ; and in His eyes when, as the cock crew, He 
turned and looked upon Peter (vv. %) ? 

2. Reproach as borne by Christ.—So far as the 
term is concerned, it is only by the two robbers 
who were crucified along with Him that our Lord 
is said to have been reproached (évedifw, Mt 2744, 
Mk 152; see RV). This reproach by the robbers 
belongs to the general subject of the reviling of 
Jesus Christ in connexion with His trial and cruci- 
fixion, for which see art. MOCKERY. 

In the Epistles the word ‘reproach’ receives a 
much wider meaning, as denoting generally the 
shame and contempt, the hardships and sufiering 
which Christ endured in the days of His flesh. In 
Ro 15° St. Paul exhorts Christians to a life of un- 
selfish consideration for others by pointing to the 
example of the Master, and quotes in this con- 
nexion the exact words of the LXX tr. of Ps 69° 
(68!°] ‘ The reproaches of them that reproached (oi 
évedic.ol TOv dvedifvTwy) thee fell upon me.’ The 
Psalm describes the sufferings of the righteous 
man at the hands of the ungodly, and the verse 
quoted represents him as telling how he has to 
bear the reproaches directed against God Himself. 
The Apostle, however, transfers the words to 
Christ, and makes them describe how He bore the 
burden of reproach for others, and so serve to give 
point to an exhortation against self-pleasing. 

In tio passages the author of Hebrews uses the 
expression ‘the reproach (dve.ducuds) of Christ,’ or 
“his reproach,’ to denote the earthly shame and 
sorrow of Jesus. In the first case (11°°), Moses is 
described as ‘esteeming the reproach of. Christ 
greater riches than the treasures in Egypt.’ The 
writer's idea appears to be, not only that by 
identifying himself with his despised people Moses 
took upon himself a burden of contempt and sufier- 
ing resembling that which was afterwards borne 
by Christ on our behalf, but that he had Christ 

ee in view—saw Him afar off, even as 

ather Abraham did (Jn 8"), and was strengthened 
by the vision to run his own race with patience 
(cf. He 12%), In the second passage (131%), the 
Jewish-Christian readers are exhorted to a fellow- 
ship with the sufferings of Christ, in the words, 
‘Let us go forth therefore unto him without the 
camp, bearing his reproach.’ The allusion ap- 
parently is to the sin-offering on the Day of Atone- 
ment without the camp of Israel, and to the suffer- 
ing of Jesus without the city gate ; and the mean- 
ing is that those Jewish-Christians must forsake 
the sphere of the OT religion, break off the old 
ties of national fellowship, and face all the pain 
and contumely that this would involve, so that 
they might share in the better blessings of the 
great Sin-offering. 

3. Reproach as falling upon Christ’s people.— 


Both in Mt. (5") and Lk. (6) reproach forms 
a part of the last Beatitude—the Beatitude of 
Persecution. There are, we have seen, two kinds 
of reproach—a reproach that is just, and one that 
is unjust; such reproach as Christ uttered, and 
such reproach as He endured. In deserved re- 
proach there lies great sorrow and shame. The 
ord’s backward look through the open door of 
the hall sent Peter out into the night to weep 
bitterly (Lk 22%"); the remembrance of the last 
words addressed to him by his Master must have 
been as a barb to the arrow of remorse that sank 
so deep into the soul of Judas (Mt 26%", Lk 224). On 
the other hand, both honour and blessing belong 
to undeserved reproach falling upon Christ’s people 
for their Master’s sake. Jesus frequently fore- 
warned His disciples that persecution would come 
upon them through following Him (Mt 5} 44 
10% 8 1371 16%, Mk 108%, Lk 62 212, Jn 15%). 
And in this Beatitude He specially forewarns 
them of the persecution of false and bitter tongues 
—more trying to some natures than the stones of 
the mob or the tyrant’s scourge and sword. 

The Apostles and the early Church had their 
full share of the reproach of evil tongues (cf. Ac 
2G pale 2o-2 Abe Ros da 2s IP 44) But 
the giory that lies in being reproached for Christ’s 
sake, and the Lord’s great promise regarding this 
experience, were never forgotten. It was this that 
taught St. Paul to bless when he was reviled (1 Co 
412), It was evidently with the very words of 
Jesus echoing in his ears that St. Peter wrote, ‘If 
ye be reproached (dvediferde) for the name of 
Christ, blessed are ye’ (1 P 44%). And when the 
author of Hebrews speaks of the ‘reproach of 
Christ ’—telling of the manner in which it was 
esteemed by Moses, and urging his fellow-believers 
of the Jewish race to go forth without the camp 
with that reproach upon them—it may be that he 
also is recalling how Jesus taught His disciples to 
rejoice in reproach because their reward in heaven 
was great (Mt 51, Lk 6”). For in the one case he 
represents Moses as forming his estimate of the 
reproach of Christ from his respect unto the re- 
compense of the reward (He 11°), and in the other 
he exhorts Christians to the bearing of the same 
reproach, on the ground that they look for the 
abiding city which is to come (13%). 

J. C. LAMBERT. 

RESERVE.—In Mt 7° Jesus counsels reserve in 
the communication of religious truth. That maxim, 
which has had great and sinister developments in 
the Church, stands alone, both in its place in the 
Sermon on the Mount and in His teaching. Its 
meaning, then, can be gathered only from His 
practice. 

4. It was never Jesus’ custom to meet religious 
curiosity or speculation. As He was teaching, one 
said unto Him, ‘Lord, are there few that be 
saved ?’ (Lk 1372-25), He did not answer ; He said, 
‘Strive to enter in at the strait gate... He 
turned His hearers’ attention from that specula- 
tion, which has no saving power in it, to the clear 
duty and wisdom of the moment. When Peter 
asked if the parable of the Servants waiting for 
their Lord was addressed to the disciples specially, 
or to all, Jesus did not answer (121). He painted, 
instead, another picture for the inward eye of the 
heart. In both cases it was the practical and 
most imperative needs of the soul’s relation to 
God that He considered. That directing pur- 
ose shown in these cases, explains the silences of 
His teaching, the reserves of His revelation. When 
He spoke of those on whom the tower fell, and of 
the Galilzans whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices (131-5), the old problem of the suffer- 
ing of the innocent was suggested ; but He shed 
no light upon it. He made practical use of it, 
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instead, as a call to repentance. The immortality 
of the soul is the presupposition of all His teach- 
ing about the love of the Heavenly Father for men, 
His children. ‘The life after death, Lightfoot and 
I agreed, is the cardinal point of Christianity ’ 
(In Memoriam, Author’s Notes, p. 227n.). But 
Jesus, of His own impulse, only enunciates this 
truth at the end of His mission. And a practical 
need then impelled Him. His disciples needed con- 
solation for the days after His death, and He left 
them the hope which would strengthen their faith 
and loyalty (Jn 14). With Jesus, the declaration 
of any truth depended wholly upon the needs of 
faith in the heart. 

2. Jesus practised reserve as to His personal 
claims. The Jews came and asked Him, ‘How 
long dost thou make us doubt: if thou be the 
Christ, tell us plainly’ (Jn 10¥). They were sur- 
prised at His silence about what seemed to them so 
important. And His blessing of Peter (Mt 16°17) 
shows that He had been silent also in private, even 
among the inner circle of His disciples. His reserve 
is explained, not by the slow growth of His own 
conception of His Messiahship, but by the method 
of establishing the Kingdom of God which He had 
set before Him from the beginning. The weapons 
of His warfare were to be purely spiritual. His 
aim was to set up the Kingdom within men’s hearts, 
to win their heart’s love and trust in the Father. 
And for that end the appeal of all His activities, 
miracles of help and healing and words of teaching, 
was single. He aimed at the heart, the seat and 
source of faith, where the vision and the love of 
goodness, with their dynamic impulse, are. And 
Peter’s confession was a joy to Him, because it 
came from his heart’s assurance that Jesus had the 
words of eternal life (Jn 6%, Mt 16!”). It was faith 
in goodness asserting itself against the appearance 
of things. To this faith Jesus confessed His great- 
ness and Divine mission. He did so, because then 
He was merely certifying the Divine supremacy of 
that goodness which had, in its lowliness and sim- 
plicity, won the love and trust of their hearts. 
Through their faith they reached His authority. 
Jesus recognized no other path to faith in Him as 
Messiah, the revealer of the Father, and the founder 
of the Kingdom of God upon the earth. He sent 
the inquiring Jews back to this road (Jn 1075-7) ; 
He withdrew from the people who, from material 
ideas and expectations, would have made Him 
king (6%); and He declined to answer the chief 
priests and elders, who came inquiring for His 
authority, because they were not simple-hearted 
or honest inquirers (Mt 217-2’), This single regard 
for the interests of faith in the heart explains also 
His reserve with the messengers of John (11%), 
John belonged to the old economy (11); his pro- 
phecy of the Messiah’s coming had been a_pro- 
phecy of judgment (3”). The simple acknowledg- 
ment by Jesus that He was the Messiah could 
never have brought to him enlightenment and faith 
as to that Kingdom of heaven whose least disciple 
was greater than he. Its inevitable consequence 
would have been to confirm him in his old expec- 
tations of judgment ; it would have appeared to 
him a call to wait in patience the good time of the 
Messiah, when He-would play the stern part John 
had foretold. Therefore Jesus gave no direct answer 
to John’s question. He pointed rather to all the 
gracious activities which were partly the causes of 
John’s doubting impatience. These were the signs 
of that Kingdom of love which Jesus was establish- 
ing ; and if John were ever to gain the higher and 
richer conceptions of God and of man manifested 
there, he must see the Messiah through these quiet 


and lowly activities of loving helpfulness, and be- 


lieve in Him as Him that should come, because of 
them and not despite them. 


REST 


3. The sufferings of the Messiah.—It was imme- 
diately upon Peter’s confession that Jesus began to 
teach the necessity of sufferimg and death for Him- 
self (Mt 162, Mk 8). There are a precision and a 
fulness of detail in the account of this teaching, 
which are probably reflected back upon it from 
later experience. But the tragic note enters then 
and dominates the later teaching both in public and 
private. Its emergence at that time does not prove 
that Jesus entered then upon a new conception of 
His mission, taught by the progress of events. It 
is more probable that this tragic note was in His 
conception of the task of establishing the Kingdom 
from the beginning. His wilderness temptation 
argues that (Mt 4° °%); it is implicit in His Beati- 
tudes upon the meek and the persecuted, and in 
His teaching of the earthly rewards of hypocrisy 
(62 5 16) ; and the deeper spirit of the OT, with its 
history of religious growth through the sufferings 
of the saints and the long-suffering patience of 
Jehovah’s love, could not be veiled from the insight 
of His meditation thereon in the years of His pre- 
paration. The joy of the early days does not con- 
tradict this. It was the natural answer of the heart 
to those new thoughts of -the love of the Father 
which Jesus preached. And in Jesus’ own thought 
this tragic alamo! was not in contradiction with 
that instinctive, buoyant joy in His gospel, though 
then He had many things to say to them which 
they could not bear (Jn 16’). eter’s confession 
brought the opportunity of revealing further the 
depths of the riches of the wisdom and love of 
God. 

Reserve, as practised by Jesus, was never a politic 
means of leading men’s minds gradually to doctrines 
which might startle or offend them at first sight ; 
it consisted only in seeking, with a single aim, the 
practical needs of faith in the heart—belief in that 
Divine Love whose outgoings are redemptive, and 
in whose fellowship and service stands eternal life. 


LITERATURE.—Ker, Sermons, 1st ser. xx.; HapT iv. [1893] 
446; Paget, Studies in the Chr. Character, xxii. ; J. Smith, 
The Magnetism of Christ (1904), 269; B. Whitefoord in HapT’ 
vi. (1895) 22. RICHARD GLAISTER. 


RESISTANCE.—See RETALIATION. 


REST. —1. There is in the Gospels frequent 
allusion to the value of rest as the purchase of pre- 
ceding effort, the compensation that is ae 
for sore afflictions. The Sermon on the Mount, as 
the proclamation of the new Kingdom, guarantees 
such rest and peace to those who serve and suffer 
for the sake of that Kingdom (Mt 5'”), Pros- 

erity in the world can make no such promises (Lk 
12° 1625), 

2. As rest, physical, social, and religious, is an 
organic necessity of life, and is protected by con- 
ditions of time and place, it should not be set aside 
for effort that is uncalled for, or that confuses the 
lower and higher forms of rest. Such was the 
lesson given in the home at Bethany (Lk 10%). 
Similarly, the lilies of the field, while developing 
to the full their own character in their own place, 
are content to remain lilies (Mt 6% 29), 

8. There is an ignoble state of rest that may 
slothfully or blindly oppose the call to a higher 
and truer contentment (Mt 11!” ”, Lk 194°), Christ’s 
gift is life abundant (Jn 10”), but the bestowal 
involves asking, and faith’s exertion of knocking 
is expected at the entrance into life (Mt 7’). 

4. In the parable of the Sower, the recompense 
isin the abundant harvest. This increase is the 
way of nature where hindering things cease to 
operate. The list of obstacles typifies the things 
that impoverish or prevent altogether the fruit- 
fulness of discipleship. In the Kingdom of heaven 
the instinct of citizenship is to be rich toward God. 
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Its gratification is not toil but rest (Mt 118; see 
art. REPOSE). 

LivERATURE.—The subject is treated homiletically in many 
vols. of Sermons, as H. Allon, Zndwelling Christ (1892), 41; 
Stopford Brooke, Gospel of Joy (1898), 123; R. Flint, Christ’s 
Kingdom (1865), 22; E. W. Moore, The Promised Rest (1904) ; 
R. Rainy, Sojourning with God (1902), 37; J. H. Jowett, 
Apostolic Optimism (1901), 87. See also HxpT' ii. (1891) 110, 
Vili. (1897) 239, x. (1899) 48, 104, xii. (1901) 466. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

RESTORATION.—Round this word gather some 
of the most pene roblems of our thought in 
regard to the possibilities of human destiny. 
Every lover of his kind, and everyone who has 
caught something of the spirit of the Lord Christ, 
is compelled, for his own mental and spiritual 
satisfaction, to ask, What is to be the issue of all 
this complex life of man, the beginnings of which 
we see on the earth, the final issue when the 
Divine purpose concerning the race is accom- 
plished? And naturally the Scriptures of the NT 
are eagerly scanned to discover what declarations 
are there made, or hints given, respecting the 
issue. Above all, has the Master of Truth left us 
any definite teaching on which a fair and inspiring 
hope may be built? At first sight it must be 
confessed that to those who look for express state- 
ments of our Lord and His Apostles in regard to 
future destiny, the results of a restrained exegesis 
are disappointing. Isolated expressions and pas- 
sages may be, and often haye been, pressed into 
the service of preconceived hopes; but, on the 
whole, the statements of Scripture afford too 
slender a basis on which to raise a structure of 
dogmatic assertion, and do not throw light very 
far into the great mystery of the future. The 
disappointment, however, is modified by two con- 
siderations : (1) Many of the references to the 
future life are quite incidental, and occur in writ- 
ings which are themselves obviously of the most 
occasional character, in which, therefore, the 
immediate doctrinal or ethical concern is para- 
mount, and no intention of dealing with the 
problems of Eschatology was before the writer’s 
mind. (2) The mysteriousness which everywhere 
surrounds our human existence is an essential 
part of life’s discipline. If all the mystery con- 
cerning the future were dispelled, the race would 
be without one of its most refining and sanctifying 
influences, much of life’s interest would vanish 
and its finest essence evaporate. The Evangelists, 
the Apostles, and even our Lord Himself in His 
earthly life, were required to vindicate to them- 
selves the Divine purpose in this mortal career 
without having all the future destiny of mankind 
revealed to them. Limitation of knowledge here 
seems to be essential to the very being of human 
nature. 

In considering the coripeare intimations regard- 
ing the hope of a universal Restoration of humanity, 
it must be clearly seen that whatever hopes may, 
more or less distinctly, emerge in the expressed 
thought of the Apostles, are zit clearly based upon, 
and inspired by, an enlarging thought concerning 
the Person of Jesus Christ, and the revelation 
given in Him and recorded in the Gospels. 

The word ‘restoration’ (doxardoracis, AV ‘res- 
titution’) is found only once in the Gospels, and in 
its verbal form, in Mt 17", in connexion with a 
hope current in our Lord’s time of a moral renova- 
tion of the nation under the leadership of Elijah 
(cf. Mal 3% 4°), and declared by our Lord to be 
fulfilled in the great spiritual movement initiated 
by John the Baptist (Mt 17!°%). The noun is 
employed in Ac 3”, where it would be extremely 
interesting if we could believe that St. Peter, 
in his anticipation of the ypdvos droxaracrdcews 
mdvrwv, had in his mind any thought of the uni- 
versal restoration of mankind, and its. final up- 
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raising to the life of fellowship with God. His 
need of mental enlargement, given later by means 
of the vision (Ac 10°%-**), to enable him to believe in 
the possibility of Gentile salvation, is decisive 
against such an interpretation. We may well 
inquire, however, how far the expression, calculated 
to express so much, was due to the writer of the 
Acts, St. Luke, to whom such a pregnant phrase 
and such a large hope for humanity would natur- 
ae commend itself. 

ut the question remains, Does the larger idea 
of the restoration of humanity as a whole to 
obedience, and to the condition of blessedness for 
which it was created, receive a warrant from the 
words and thoughts of Scripture? 

1. In examining, first, ow Lord’s own teaching, 
which we take as fundamental in the consideration 
of the question, it must be clearly understood what 
we are to ask concerning it. We desire to know if 
we have any evidence from the words of Jesus re- 
ported in the Gospels, that He Himself held the 
faith of the final restoration of all men. Was it 
for Him included in the possibilities of the future ? 
or have we any express declaration that in this life 
only is there a possibility of right moral decision 
being made, with the consequent attainment to a 
right and saving relation to God? The last ques- 
tion stands on the threshold of the inquiry ; for if it 
be unmistakably answered in the affirmative, it 
must determine the whole problem for those who 
accept His authority as final; while, if no such 
declaration is found, the way is left open for a 
redeeming process beyond the bounds of this brief 
mortal life. 

Our Lord is reported to have spoken of ever- 
lasting or eternal punishment (xé\acow alwyioy), ap- 
parently as the opposite of life everlasting or eternal 
({whv aiwyiov, Mt 254°). The use of the same term 
alévios of both life and punishment has inclined 
many to regard the passage as decisive on this 
momentous question ; but the majority of modern 
scholars consider that the eonian (literally ‘age- 
long’) life or suffering is to be understood as at 
least possibly terminable, and that the expression 
applied is qualitative rather than quantitative, 
referring to the relation of both life and death to 
God rather than to duration of time. ‘Eternal’ 
and not ‘everlasting’ is its true equivalent. It may 
also be said that even if the expressions are meant 
to refer to the endlessness of the punishment or of 
the blessedness, they may properly be understood 
as a very strong assertion of the undoubted fact 
that the suffering that comes of sin is eternally, 
endlessly bound up with the sin, even as the 
blessedness of the righteous is necessarily involved 
in their obedience. The hopelessness of the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost is summed up in 
the words ‘he is guilty of eternal sin’ (Mk 3”). 
The latter possibility, however, is nowhere asserted 
of all who ‘die in their sins’ (Jn 8*4), and leave this 
world unrepentant. See ETERNAL SIN. 

Similarly, the same fact of the eternal and neces- 
sary association of suffering with sin is expressed 
in Mk 9-48 ‘the worm that dieth not,’ and ‘the 
fire that never shall be quenched.’ But in neither 
case is it declared that those who are sent away 
into that searching experience are doomed to abide 
there endlessly. The fire of the Divine wrath 
against sin is essential to the Divine Being, and 
while God is God it cannot but burn. Both 
passages convey a most solemn warning to men 
against being caught into that holy wrath, the 
fiery trial of suffering and remorse that inevitably 
waits upon all disobedience, against that dissolu- 
tion of the life which elsewhere our Lord describes 
as the cutting of man asunder, and as that terrible 
portion of the unbeliever or hypocrite which is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth (Mt 24", cf. Lk 12%). 
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Unspeakable horror of the world to come for the 
impenitent and disobedient reveals itself in all that 
He teaches us regarding it; in His sense of sin, and 
the mischief, corruption, and agony which it works ; 
in His urging that it were ‘profitable,’ good for a 
man, to make the utmost sacrifice of all that makes 
life good to live, even to the plucking out of the 
eye or the cutting off of the hand, rather than to 
be cast into that loathly Gehenna which our Lord 
glances at, rather than depicts (Mt 5” %°); but of 
the duration of that state of woe He gives no hint. 
Although it may with much force be maintained 
that the images He employs—the worm, the fire, 
the salting with fire—are all most naturally in- 
terpreted as purifying and cleansing agencies, yet 
it is wiser to see that He leaves the Divine purpose 
in all that mysterious process of retribution to be 
inferred from the whole revelation of God which 
He had given in His earthly life. See, further, 
ETERNAL FIRE, ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 

Due weight must be assigned to the remarkable 
reticence maintained by Jesus regarding the world 
to come, both concerning the nature of the blessed- 
ness of heaven, and the future destiny of the unre- 

entant. In His incarnate condition, under the 
imitations necessarily involved in the taking of a 
veritable human nature, muc! of that future was 
hidden from His view as from ours. The discipline 
of mystery concerning the future world, which is 
so salutary for our nature, was not without its 
value in the perfecting of the Redeemer. And 
therefore, while He possessed absolute knowledge 
of the moral conditions of that life, kindred as they 
were with the moral conditions of life here, He was 
not privileged to see all that future unfolded. 
And it is surely most significant that of the course 
of events in that ‘sequestered state,’ in that world 
to which the sinful pass at death, He speaks no word. 
And He nowhere precludes the possibility of moral 
growth and betterment in that vast Unseen; the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus (Lk 161*!) speaks of 
‘a great gulf fixed’ prohibiting a passage from 
either of the two contrasted states of being to the 
other, but it was not a gulf across which there 
could come no communication or redeeming influ- 
ence, for Dives and Abraham can hold converse ; 
and the parable hints not obscurely at some better- 
ment of the selfish rich man who begins to have a 
genuine concern for his brethren (unless it must be 
interpreted as a subtle form of self-excuse). 

The Gospels contain no word of this life as being 
absolutely and finally decisive of all human destiny, 
and remembering the complexity of life not for the 
heathen only, and for nations chosen to play an- 
other part than a religious one, in the great purpose 
of God, but for men living in full gospel light, yet 
doomed from their birth and before it to an almost 
hopeless incapacity for truth and virtue, our moral 
nature shrinks irresistibly from such a thought. 
On the contrary, we have certain indications, not 
beyond question and yet full of hopeful suggestion, 
that the mind of Jesus reached out beyond all the 
complexity and travail to a glorious issue and con- 
summation worthy of being called ‘the glory of the 
Father.’ He speaks in Mt 198 of a coming Re- 
generation (radwyevecia) in which those who have 
faithfully followed Him shall share His rule; but 
we have no clue as to whether His words are in- 
tended to reach beyond the definite establishment 
of His Kingdom as an actual fact among men. 
But in that Kingdom once established He placed 
His hope, and He taught us to pray for its coming 
as the equivalent of the Divine will being done 
on earth as it is in heaven. 

In Jn 12” (cf. Jn 3!) He declares that His ‘lift- 
ing up’ shall be the means of ‘drawing all men’ to 


Himself, and His words are naturally interpreted | 
as expressing His hope and expectation of a com- | 


might have mercy upon all.’ 
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plete redemption of mankind, and can scarcely be 
satisfied by saying that though this is the natural 
effect, it may never be the actual effect of His 
supreme sacrifice. 

On the whole, while it must be confessed that we 
have no certain statement from our Lord as to the 
final issue of things, we have yet much to en- 
courage a hopeful attitude, in harmony as that 
attitude is with the intuitions of the human heart, 
and with the whole disclosure of God’s love ‘in the 
face of Jesus Christ.’ The Son of Man and Son of 
God has ‘ thrown light’ not only upon the intima- 
tions of immortality which existed in the heart of 
man, but also upon the problem as to future 
restoration, not so much by what He says as by 
His whole Personality, His revelation of and 
abiding relation to the unseen Father. 

2. Upon that revelation in the actual Jesus of 
Nazareth, and upon their increasing sense of the 
infinite importance of the Christ who ever liveth, 
the Apostles found their thought and speculation, 
so far as these find place in their writings, regard- 
ing the larger and ultimate issues of redemption. 
Whatever hopes they permit themselves to express, 
all centre in His Personality and power. The 
vagueness which characterizes most of the refer- 
ences to the question is due to the fact that the 
writings are all casual. In no case are the authors 
specifically or systematically dealing with the 
problem, being not theologians so much as practi- 
cal Apostles, dealing with the ethical questions of 
the Churches and with individual salvation. 

(a) In the Johannine writings are found many 
principles of truth on which far-reaching inferences 
may legitimately enough be founded, such as the 
assertion that ‘God is light, and in him is no 
darkness at all’ (1 Jn 15) ; but there is no evidence 
that the writer had apprehended these logical 
inferences. 

(6) In the First Epistle of Peter two important 
passages are 1 P 3! and 4°, which, in spite of a 
considerable weight of adverse exegesis which for- 
bids any dogmatic assertion based upon the words, 
may fairly be taken as suggesting that the scope 
of redemption is not limited to the present scene. 
The Apostle has the conception of an underworld 
from which a moral process is not excluded. 

(c) In the Pauline writings the most conservative 
exegesis reads a clear declaration of the Divine 
purpose that all men shall be saved, but denies 
that any certain hope as to the final issue can be 
built upon the fact. Here many will naturally 
diverge in judgment, and feel that they can raise 
their hope so securely nowhere else as upon the 
expressed purpose and will of God (Ro 11°, 1 Ti 
28-4, ef. 2 P 3°). When once the holy will of the 
Father, in its might and energy and Divine per- 
sistence, is realized, the Christian man may at least 
‘rest in hope’ of an issue beyond our farthest 
vision. Martensen (Christian Dogmatics, Eng. tr. 
474-484) is a type of those who regard Scripture as 
presenting two sides of the truth respecting future 
destiny which are at present unreconcilable ; but 
the antinomy which no doubt exists will largely 
disappear if the process of development in Apostolic¢ 
and especially in Pauline thought be allowed for. 
In his earlier Epistles (1 and 2 Thess.), St. Paul is 
largely influenced by the apocalyptic ideas of 
traditional Judaism (1 Th 4517, 2 Th 2%), But in 
the later stages of his writing a larger conception 
of the Divine purpose begins to find expression. 
In Ro 8" he anticipates a glorious ‘revelation of 
the sons of God’—and in 11* he expresses the 
widest design in the Divine mind, determining all 
the mysterious process of redemption, as ‘that he 
And, as his thought 
matures, his hope expands under an enlarged 
sense of .the central position of the ever-living 
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Christ in this world and in all worlds, and under 
his feeling of the larger spaces in the Divine pur- 
pose and working—the ‘ages upon ages’ (Eph 27 
37). In Col 1627 the Son is declared to be the 
ereator of all things visible and invisible. All 
things (ra mdvra) find their cohesive principle in 
Him (cvvéornxev), and their final consummation (els 
airév). In Eph 1 He is the Head of all, in which 
the whole creative and redeeming process is to be 
summed up (dvaxepararwoacbat ra rayra ev To Xpior@), 
and in Ph 2! His is the Name at which the whole 
created universe is to bow with undivided acclama- 
tion. In Col 1” the blessings of redemption are 
extended to the whole system of things (cf. Eph 
17-24), on which Toy (Judaism and Christianity, 
pp- 407-408) says: ‘If we are to see here the con- 
ception of a final reconciliation between God and 
His creatures, a blotting out of evil in the sense 
that it shall be transformed into good, a complete 
harmonizing of the universe so that neither angel 
nor man shall be found to set himself against the 
Divine ethical order, then we must hold this view 
to spring out of a philosophical thought which does 
not find support elsewhere in the NT, and which 
did not afterward meet with wide approval in the 
Church.’ And though this may be conceded, and 
though we must not be blind to the fact-that the 
issues thus gloriously expressed were not fully 
thought out by the Apostle or applied to the ques- 
tion of Restoration, yet, based as they are upon 
the Person of Christ and supplemented by the 
ee of His teaching and revelation, they may 

e taken to express a sober and restrained hope- 
fulness for the ultimate issue, which shall never 
for a moment be suffered to lessen the evangelic 
urgency that ‘Now is the accepted time; now is 
the day of salvation’ (2 Co 67). 

The hope of a final completion of the Divine 
purpose in the restoration from sin’s dominion of 
all mankind must derive much of its force from a 
contemplation of the alternatives; from the diffi- 
culty of supposing a Divine purpose and will 
eternally active yet never attaining to its desire, 
or of conceiving of any human soul as eternally 
incapable of responding to the all-pervasive Love 
of God, or of thinking of any eternal felicity of 
the blessed which can be undisturbed by the know- 
ledge of living souls abiding in a hopeless doom. 
Alleviations of the idea of eternal punishment such 
as that of ‘Conditional Immortality’ offend almost 
equally against the fundamental instincts of the 
human heart, which cannot think that the All- 
wise and All-loving has created any soul in His 
own image to prove but a waste and an abortion. 


‘Which else He made in vain—which must not be !’ 


Such thoughts are in the human intuition, and 
they are based upon the nature of God as made 
known to us in Christ Jesus, and upon the eternal 
Personality of Him ‘who was dead, and is alive for 
evermore ; and hath the keys of death and the 
unseen world’ (Rev 1'*). They are reinforced by 
the human love for its own kind, which at its 
highest finds voice in Browning (Said) : 

* Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man, 

And om doubt He alone shall not help him, who yet alone 

ean?’ 

And on these rests the conviction that ‘faith in 
the exceeding grandeur of reality shall never be 
confounded’ (Sir O. Lodge, Life and Matter). 

LiTERATURE.—The subject is treated, in loc., by the following : 
various works on NT Theology ; Salmond, Christ. Doct. of Im- 
mortality ; Petavel, The Problem of Immortality (1892); Toy, 
Judaism and Christianity, ch. vii. (1892); Row, Future Retri- 
bution ; Maurice, Theological Essays; R. H. Charles, Eschatol- 
ogy, chs. ix. x. ; J. Fyfe, The Hereafter (1890); Wendt, Teaching 
of Jesus, Eng. tr. i. pp. 864-408, ii. pp. 340-374. W. R. Alger, 
Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life (1880), is 
critical from the point of view of a past generation, but con- 
tains, amid much strained and perverse exegesis, and consider- 


able rhetoric, many illuminating suggestions in favour of a final 
Restoration. On the same or kindred lines, but with truer 
exegesis, are Farrar, Hternal Hope (1878), Mercy and Judgment 
(1881) ; Cox, Salvator Mundi; Is Christ the Saviour of all Men? 
1877); Jukes, The Second Death and the Restitution of all 

hings (1888); Plumptre, Spirits in Prison (see pp. 193-204 for 
citation of divines, ancient and modern, in favour of Restora- 
tion) ;, Letters of Erskine of Linlathen—one on ‘Final Salvation 


of all. T. H. WRIGHT. 


RESURRECTION OF CHRIST.—1. St. Paul's 
summary of the Resurrection appearances (1 Co 
15) is, says Godet (Com. ii. 435), the most ancient 
and most official of the records we possess. If 
Harnack’s chronology be made our basis (Gesch. 
der Altchristl. Lit. vol. ii. (i.) 236 ff.), our Lord’s 
death was in A.D. 29 or 30 ; St. Paul’s conversion in 
30; his correspondence with Corinth, 53. His visit 
to St. Peter at Jerusalem would be in 33. Thus 
he had known this tradition for nearly 20 years, 
and recorded it within 23 years of the Resurrec- 
tion. On St. Paul’s list of the witnesses we note : 
—(1) That it isa list and not anarrative. It is the 
barest summary, expressed with the utmost con- 
ciseness (ef. Cambr. Theol. Essays, p. 331). (2) It 
is derived and not. original (1 Co 15° ‘I received’ 
[wapéAaBov], ‘I delivered unto you’ [rapédwxa]). If 
we here possess a primitive tradition orally com- 
municated to St. Paul by the older Apostles, then 
it would be uncritical to infer that St. Paul ‘ knows 
nothing’ of any appearance which he does not 
record. (3) The order of the list is chronological. 
This is shown by the use of elra, éreira: ‘then to 
the Twelve ; then . . . to above 500; then... to 
James ; then to all the apostles.’ (4) The purpose 
is not primarily apologetic (cf. Cambridge Theol. 
Essays, 395, 329, 330). The Resurrection of 
Christ was not disputed at Corinth. The intro- 
duction of the list here is due to that instinct for 
systematic completeness, that determination to go 
down to first principles, which is eminently char- 
acteristic of St. Paul, rather than to any apolo- 
gist’s desire to convince men who do not believe 
that Christ is risen. (5) The selection is evidently 
official (cf. Knowling, Testimony of St. Paul, p. 
301)—St. Peter as the first of the Apostles, St. 
James head of the Church at Jerusalem. ‘ Peter 
and James were at the time of writing the two 
most prominent persons in the Christian Society, 
St. Paul himself not being excepted’ (Ch. Quart. 
Rev., Jan. 1906, p. 330). The same applies to the 
Apostles in a body. The other appearance is 
recorded for its numerical importance. Thus the 
omission of the Women from this official list is not 
surprising. It is noticeable that the Fourth Gos- 
pele although recording the appearance to Mary 

agdalene, yet omits it from the official enumera- 
tion (Jn 214). Thus the Fourth Gospel supports 
St. Paul’s procedure, and demonstrates that omis- 
sion is not necessarily due to ignorance. 

On St. Paul’s list of the witnesses, see, further, Ch. Quart. 
Rev., Jan. 1906, 327-331; Knowling, Testimony of St. Paul ; 
Gess, Das Dogma von Christi Person und Werk, xvii. 

2. The personal testimony of St. Paul to Christ’s 
Resurrection.—A comparison of the three accounts 
of St. Paul’s conversion in Ac 9. 22. 26, which may 
be respectively denoted A, B, and C, shows certain 
variations. 

(1) The intervention of Ananias, contained in A and B, is 
omitted in C; the instruction given by him being in substance 
transferred in O to Christ. It may be, as Blass considers (Act. 
Apost. ix.), that the historic order is maintained in A and B 
rather than in ©, since such instruction as to the Apostle’s duty 
would come more naturally under calmer circumstances and at 
a later time. It should also be noted that of these three 
accounts the first is the historian’s narrative in the course of 
the events, where Ananias would necessarily be mentioned. 
The second was spoken to the Jewish throng on the ascent to 
the Pretorium, where the mention of Ananias and his ortho- 
doxy would be reassuring to the hearers (ef. Knowling, op. cit.). 
The third, spoken before the magistrates, omits him, because 
the reference would not in any degree strengthen the Apostle’s 
case, nor be desirable on Ananias’ account. Again, it is note- 
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worthy that the incident of Ananias is, as Blass says, separable 
from the main event. Its omission by St. Paul in 1 Cor. shows 
this. It does, however, entail the important loss of reference 
to St. Paul’s baptism given in A and B. It may be psychologi- 
cally difficult to separate Ananias’ instructions from St. Paul’s 
own reflexions. But this again is distinct from the momentous 
issue. 

(2) The effect upon the attendants is recorded with varia- 
tions. In A they are described as &zovovres pty 7795 Gwvis endive 
D2 Gewpotvres. In B, viv 02 Quviy odz yxovray cov AaAovyres ot. In 
C the attendants are not mentioned. It is usually said that the 
distinction of case after «zoey implies that the attendants 
heard the sound (genitive) but could not distinguish the sub- 
stance (accusative) of the message (cf. Grimm-Thayer, Lew.). 

But, taking the extreme case that these details 
cannot be reconciled, do they vitally alter the 
central affirmation? Is not some confusion be- 
tween the effect on St. Paul and that upon the 
attendants very readily accounted for on the re- 
ligious principle that receptiveness varies with 
spirituality? Zeller (followed by Pfleiderer, Ur- 
christentum, i. 61) has, indeed, made the most of 
these differences (Acts, vol. i. p. 287), on the 
ground that for the objective character of the ap- 
pearance great importance must attach to the 
testimony of St. Paul’s companions. But the 
essential points are perfectly clear ; that the attend- 
ants were bewildered and confused by an external 
incident whose nature they evidently took for 
supernatural but could not further explain. 

On the three narratives in Acts, see, further, Knowling, Testi- 
mony of St. Paul; Sabatier, L’apétre Paul ; Goguel, L’apétre 
Paul et Jésus Christ ; Chase, Credibility of Acts; Rackham, Acts. 

So far as to St. Paul’s personal testimony re- 
corded in Acts. To this must be added the refer- 
ences in his Epistles. It is certainly remarkable 
that amid his courageous self-revelation no account 
of his own conversion is given in the Epistles. 
And yet any such account would obviously be 
necessary for his opponents rather than for his 
converts, who must have heard the story orally ; 
and this is precisely what the allusions ana in- 
ferences in the Epistles suggest. There are 
here three points to be remembered: (1) The ex- 
ternal or objective character of the appearance 
outside Damascus ; (2) the fact that this external 
appearance is not incompatible with intellectual 
preparation for the change; nor (3) with an inner 
revelation in the department of the intellect as to 
the significance and far-reaching character of the 
external revelation bestowed (cf. Maurice Goguel, 
DLapébtre Paul et Jésus Christ). 

(a) Theologians were formerly disposed to con- 
fine the intellectual change in St. Paul to the 
period of reflexion subsequent to conversion. 
Modern writers place it chiefly in the period be- 
fore. It may well have been in both. Conscious- 
ness of the impossibility of unaided compliance 
with the requirement of the moral ideal (Ro 7) 
may well have prepared the way for the accept- 
ance of Christianity, although by no means neces- 
sarily even suggesting, still less involving, its truth. 
On this point the greatest caution is essential. 
We have no information. The elaborated hy- 
potheses whereby St. Paul is supposed to have 
made the transition to Christianity in purely sub- 
jective ways are wonderful feats of critical in- 
genuity, but they have no necessary relation to 
history. What is certain is that he believed the 
transition to have been suddenly effected by the 
manifestation of the Risen Christ. 

(6) Similarly with the question of the inner 
revelation of Christ within the mind of St. Paul 
(Gal 1-16 ‘to reveal his Son in me’). Because 
St. Paul received a mental enlightenment, it cannot 
possibly follow that he did not see an outward 
vision or hear a voice. Rather that which he heard 
and saw formed the external data of his inward 
thoughts and convictions. The careful distinction 
drawn by St. Paul between inner visions of the 
Lord (2 Co 12), as to which he cannot tell whether 
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they were in the body or out of the body, and the 
event appealed to in 1 Co 9! as the certificate of 
his Apostleship, show how vividly conscious he 
was of the external objective nature of that vision 
of the Risen Christ (see Goguel, p. 82). But that 
there was an inner revelation also as the result 
of the external vision is, of course, essential to the 
value of the vision. Indeed, it would not be easy 
to exaggerate the vastness of this inner revelation 
to St. Paul, provided always that space is left for 
the external circumstance which created it. 

As to the external, objective character of St. 
Paul’s vision of the Risen Christ, this and nothing 
less is required by the Apostle’s language. ‘The 
metaphor of an untimely birth, which he employs 
in regard to himself (1 Co 158), implies a wddee 
violent, abnormal change which brought him weak 
and immature into a new spiritual world’ (Chase, 
Credibility, p. 72). Moreover, St. Paul places the 
appearance to himself in the same category with 
those to the Apostles in general (1 Co 15; ef. Gal 
13-14 and Lightfoot’s paraphrase). 

3. Evidence of the Evangelists.—The Synoptic 
problem must, of course, be studied elsewhere. 
Nor do our limits allow an analysis of the various 
documents. (1) The original of Mk., so far as we 
possess it, ends with the vacant grave, but no ap- 
pearance of the Risen Master. [On the question 
of the last twelve verses of the present Mk. see 
above, p. 131 ff.]. (2. 3) But what the original 
Mk. no longer gives us is supplied by Mt. and 
Lk., who almost certainly wrote with Mk. before 
them ; and whose agreements may partially supply 
the missing conclusion of the earliest narrative. 
To do full justice to the documents would require 
a careful analysis and comparison of the appear- 
ances given by Mt., Lk., and Jn., together with 
the existing conclusion to Mark. 

From what source the distinctive features of the Resurrection 
narratives in Mt. and Lk. were derived is not known. Atten- 
tion has often been drawn to their diversities. They are cer- 
tainly difficult to harmonize. But the substantial identity as 
to the central fact is not less impressive because of the diver- 
sities. The peculiar difficulties as to locality will be considered 
presently. 

(4) The existing conclusion of Mark.—‘ We may 
say with confidence,’ writes Dr. Sanday (Criticism 
of the Fourth Gospel, p. 241), ‘that its date is 
earlier than the year 140—whether we argue from 
the chronology of Aristion, its presumable author, 
or from its presence in the archetype of almost all 
extant MSS, or from the traces of it in writers so 
early as Justin and Ireneus.’ ‘It belongs at the 
latest,’ says Dr. Swete, ‘to the earlier sub-Apostolic 
age’ (Apostles’ Creed, p. 66). (See, further, Chase, 
Syriac Element in Codex Bezce, 1893, pp. 153-157). 

(5) The Fourth Gospel.—The value set on this 
evidence will vary with critical estimates of the 
Fourth Gospel, into which it is impossible to enter 
here. Suffice it to say that a very marked tendency 
exists in more recent writers to return to older 
views. So advanced a critic as Jiilicher, for in- 
stance, dates the Gospel between A.D 100 and 110 
(Introd. N.T. p. 401). In no case is reception or 
rejection more influenced by philosophic and theo- 
logical presuppositions than here. 

We note then that the documentary evidence, 
while certainly less than we might desire, is ade- 
quate for its purpose. Partial discrepancies are 
not only compatible with, they may be confirma- 
tory of, substantial veracity (ef. Gwatkin, Gifford 
Lect. ii. 48). 

4, Canonical as contrasted with Apocryphal 
Gospels. — The Canonical narratives form but a 
small portion of the early accounts of Jesus Christ. 
And it is important to consider why we lay exelu- 
sive stress upon the Four. The Canonical Gospels, 
as their name implies, cannot be regarded merely 
as documents; they are the property, and indeed 
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the product, of a community, the Christian Church. 
The documentary evidence for the Resurrection 
requires to be supplemented by the evidence of the 
existence of the institution and its principles. The 
Church gave its recognition to certain Gospels, and 
refused it to others. 

‘It was not the prestige of an Apostolic name that made it 
canonical, for the ‘“‘Gospel of Peter” was rejected. Great 
antiquity and respectful quotation by learned Church writers 
did not avail to include the ‘‘ Gospel acc. to the Hebrews,” nor 
did philosophical thought avail the document commonly called 
the ‘‘Oxyrhynchus Logia”’ (Burkitt, Gospel History and its 
Transmission, p. 230). 

What was the principle which led to their exclu- 
sion? What was it that the Four Gospels had 
which these had not? The answer manifestly is, 
that the contents of the Gospels called Canonical 
were in harmony with the principles of the Chris- 
tian community which received them. The Church 
recognized the Four as possessing characteristics in 
which the others were more or less defective. ‘ And,’ 
says Prof. Burkitt, ‘it should not be forgotten that 
those of the non-canonical Gospels which we know 
enough of to pass judgment upon, show a sensible 
inferiority’ (p. 259). ‘ Marcion’s Gospel is in every 
way inferior to Luke, and the Gospel of Peter to 
either of the Synoptic accounts of the Passion’ (7d.). 
Their extravagant wonder-workings and obviously 
fictitious character impress readers of any school 
of thought (ef. Pfleiderer, Urchristentwm, ii. 121). 

5. The empty graye.—This is witnessed to by 
(1) the Evangelists; cf. the original narrative of 
Mk. (16'5). ‘There is no reason to doubt,’ says 
O. Holtzmann, ‘that the women could not carry 
out their purpose [of embalming the body], simply 
becanse they found the grave empty’ (Life of Jesus, 

. 497). According to the tradition accepted by 
St. Paul, the first manifestation was on the third 
day, and therefore in Jerusalem. This agrees with 


the Apostles’ visit to the grave, which should be 
contrasted with their visit with our Lord to the 


grave of Lazarus. That the grave was empty, 
would also seem to be required by Jewish con- 
temporary ideas on resurrection (cf. Dn 12). 


Considerable thought has of recent years been bestowed on 
St. John’s description of the manner in which the grave-clothes 
were lying. As far back as Chrysostom’s time, attention was 
called to the fact that myrrh was a drug which adheres so closely 
to the body that the grave-clothes would not easily be removed 
(in Joan. Hom. \xxxv). Cyril of Alexandria suggested that, 
from the manner in which the grave-clothes lay folded, the 
Apostles were led to the idea of resurrection: ‘Ex involutis 
linteaminibus resurrectionem colligunt,’ as the Latin version 
renders it (Migne, vii. 683). Latham’s theory is that the word 
tvrervAsywevov implies that the napkin which had been wrapped 
around the sacred head still partially retained the annular form 
thus given it (The Risen Master, p. 43). The grave-clothes still 
marked the spot where the body had rested, and still retained 
the general outline of the human form (cf. p. 50). If this inter- 

retation be correct, that St. John saw the napkin which had 
Foon about the head of Jesus, not lying with the linen clothes, 
but apart, twisted round, away by itself, then the suggestion 
would be not only the emptiness of the grave, but that ‘that 
which died had passed away into that which lived’ (Richmond, 
Gospel of the Rejection, p. 109). 


On the evidence, so far, to the empty grave, we 
are constrained to say that the weight of the Evan- 
gelists’ united testimony is so strong that it cannot 
with any justice be rejected. (For critical acknow- 
ledement of this see Our Lord’s Resurrection in 
Oxf. Libr. Pract. Theol. p. 87 f.). 

(2) But it has been asserted that, whatever the 
Evangelists might think, at any rate St. Pauil’s 
theory of the Resurrection was independent of all 
interest in the empty grave (O. Holtzmann, Life of 
Jesus). His theory of the spiritual body, so it is 
said, does not require the resurrection of the material 
elements of the buried corpse. And it is further 
remarked that St. Paul, in his evidences of the 
Resurrection, not only makes no appeal to the 
emptiness of the grave, but actually makes no 
reference to the subject at all in his teaching. 
This supposed indifference of St. Paul to the ques- | 
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tion of the empty sepulchre is based partly on the 
character of his theology, and partly on his omission 
of any reference to the fact. But here we must 
remember St. Paul’s antecedents. He was educated 
in the principles of the Pharisees, and doubtless 
held the prevalent theory of physical resurrection. 
As Schmiedel truly says, ‘His theology came into 
being only after his conversion to Christianity. 
When he first came to know of Jesus as risen, he 
was still a Jew, and therefore conceived of resurrec- 
tion at all in no other way than as reanimation of 
the body’ (ZBi iv. 4059); cf. 1 Co 15% 4. The sug- 
gestion in the term ‘ rose’ (éyelpeiv) as applied to the 
dead is that death is compared with sleep, and the 
resurrection out of the former to the awakening 
out of the latter. Moreover, the fact of the burial 
implies that the Resurrection was not merely of 
one who died, but also of one who was buried. 
Thus resurrection refers to an experience affecting 
the body, and not to an isolated experience of the 
soul ; ef. Ro 84, where resurrection is described as 
quickening our mortal bodies. Thus the grave of 
Jesus cannot be considered by St. Paul otherwise 
than as empty (see Schméller in SK, 1894, p. 669). 
St. Paul believed in ‘a highly objective resurrec- 
tion, including a bodily somewhat, though of a 
non-fleshly order’ (V. Bartlet, Apost. Age, p. 4; 
Riggenbach, p. 7). 

(3) There is the further evidence of the applica- 
tion to Jesus Christ of the passage in the sixteenth 
Psalm (16): ‘Neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One 
to see corruption’ (Ac 2”). St. Peter sees an exact 
parallel between this language of the Psalm and 
the physical experience of the dead Christ. Itisa 
reference to the Resurrection. ‘ He [David] seeing 
this before, spake of the resurrection of Christ, that 
his soul was not left in hell, neither did his flesh 
see corruption’ (v.*1). No contrast could be greater 
than between this and the ordinary experience as 
exemplified in David. David manifestly saw cor- 
ruption. ‘He is both dead and buried, and his 
sepulchre is with us unto this day’ (v.”). Corrup- 
tion its sad work had done. The foul engendered 
worm had fed on the flesh of ‘the anointed one.’ 
But St. Peter’s contention is that, in the case of 
Christ, the physical frame saw no corruption. The 
fact of the empty grave is here involved, and is, 
moreover, thrown out as a challenge in the very 
city where our Lord was buried ; and that within 
six weeks of the burial! It has well been asked : 
Was not St. Peter disturbed by the misgiving that 
the hearers might interrupt him with the crushing 
remark—We know where he was buried, and that 
corruption has begun its task (Ihmels, Die Aufer- 
stehung Jesu Christi, 1906, p. 26). The whole argu- 
ment of St. Peter would be absolutely worthless, if 
any could refute the major premiss of the empty 
grave. 

(4) The emptiness of the grave is acknowledged 
by opponents as well as affirmed by disciples. The 
narrative of the guards attempts to account for the 
fact as a fraudulent transaction (Mt 28"). * But 
this Jewish accusation against the Apostles takes 
for granted that the grave was empty. What was 
certain was that the grave was empty. What was 
needed was an explanation.’ So far as the present 
writer is aware, this acknowledgment by the Jews 
that the grave was vacated extends to all subse- 
quent Jewish comments on the point. 


Here, for instance, is a 12th cent. version of the empty grave 
circulated by the Jewish anti-Christian propaganda. The story 
is that when the queen heard that the elders had slain Jesus and 
had buried Him, and that He was risen again, she ordered them 
within three days to produce the body or forfeit their lives. 
‘Then spake Judas, ‘‘ Come and IJ will show you the man whom 
ye seek : for it was I who took the fatherless from his grave. 
For I feared lest his disciples should steal him away, and I have 
hidden him in my garden and led a waterbrook over the place.”’ 
And the story explains how the body was produced (Toledoth 
Jesu; see Baring Gould, Lost and Hostile Gospels, p. 88). It is 
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needless to remark that this daring assertion of the actual 

production of the body is a medieval fabrication, but it is an 

assertion very necessary to account for facts, when the empti- 

nee o the grave was admitted and yet the Resurrection 
enied. 


Substantially, then, St. Matthew’s narrative is 
corroborated by the admissions made by opponents 
of Christ. That the disciples removed the body 
was a saying commonly reported among the Jews 
‘until this day’ (Mt 28%). And this admission by 
opponents is enough to show that the evidence for 
the empty grave was ‘too notorious to be denied’ 
(Cambr. Theol. Essays, p. 336). 

(5) The grave, then, was assuredly empty. But 
the emptiness of the grave does not demonstrate 
resurrection. The alternatives are that this was 
a human work or a Divine. Either somebody 
removed the corpse, or the Almighty raised the 
dead. The momentousness of the alternative it is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate. The uitimate de- 
cision must be largely influenced by the entire 
range of a man’s presuppositions. Two antagon- 
istic conceptions of God and the world and man- 
kind meet at the grave of Christ. It will always 
be possible to construct naturalistic hypotheses to 
account for the vacant grave, but it 1s impossible 
to conceal the rationalistic assumptions upon which 
such constructions are based. We may here quote 
a recent and extremely independent critic. 

‘It is admitted that with the Resurrection the body of Jesus 
also had vanished from the grave, and it will be impossible to 
account for this on natural grounds’ (Wellhausen, Das Ev. 
Matt. p. 150). 

(6) If we keep to the evidence, it is certain that 
the empty grave was not the cause of the disciples’ 
faith. According to the Evangelists, the fact of 
the empty grave created no belief in the Resur- 
rection in the case either of Mary Magdalene, or of 
the women, or of St. Peter. The only exception, 
and that under conditions of peculiar reticence 
and reserve, was St. John. 


‘Thus the oft repeated expression that the faith of the Chris- 
tian Church is founded on an empty grave is one which re- 
quires explanation. The Easter faith did not really spring 
from the empty grave, but from the self-manifestation of the 
risen Lord’ (S. Simpson, Our Lord’s Resurrection, p. 108). 


6. The locality of the appearances.—The nar- 
ratives present us with a double series of mani- 
festations of the Risen Lord, distinguished by 
locality: the Judean series and the Galilean 
series. 

(1) Any true criticism should start from the 
data of the original Mark. According to this 
(167), not only did the women visit the grave on 
Easter Day and therefore were still present in 
Jerusalem, but the message sent to the disciples, 
“He goeth before you into Galilee,’ implies the 
presence of the disciples also in Jerusalem on that 
day. Accordingly the theory that ‘they all for- 
sook him and fled’ (14°°) means fled direct home to 
Galilee, is refuted by the implications of the same 
Evangelist (cf. Rordam, Hibbert Journ., July 1905, 
p. 781). On the other hand, the direction ‘he 
goeth before you into Galilee’ would seem to indi- 
cate that the lost conclusion of this Gospel must 
have contained a description of an appearance in 
Galilee. This may be true. But what we cannot 
determine is whether any Judean appearance was 
also recorded. 

(2) Mé. (28°) relates that the first appearance took 
place to the women near Jerusalem, and then adds 
a manifestation to the Eleven in Galilee. 

(3) Lk. contains an exclusively Judean series of 
manifestations. He ‘knows nothing’ of appear- 
ances in Galilee. The significance of this must 
depend on St. Luke’s worth as a historian. Har- 
nack has recently exhibited a profound mistrust 
ef the Lukan account (Luke the Physician). St. 


—— 
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Mark, who is assumed to have recorded nothing 
but a Galilean series, is endorsed as correct. On 
the other hand, the high value of St. Luke as a 
historian is vigorously asserted by so critical a 
scholar as Ramsay, who came to the study greatly 
prejudiced against him. He places the author of 
the Acts ‘among historians of the first rank’ 
(Paul the Traveller, pp. 4 ff., 8, 14). Then, further, 
St. Luke cannot possibly, as St. Paul’s companion, 
have been ignorant of the Jerusalem tradition. 
How could he conceivably have written a version 
of the Resurrection manifestation which the Jeru- 
salem Church could not receive? It is quite poss- 
ible that he derived his information as to the 40 
days at Jerusalem itself. St. Paul gives no locality, 
but the natural view is that he considered the 
first manifestation to have occurred in Jerusalem. 
Is it possible that St. Luke’s exclusive interest in 
the Judzean series is due to the purpose for which 
his Gospel was written? Writing for Greek be- 
lievers, it would be natural that he should con- 
centrate attention upon the Holy City. Is it not 
possible conversely that St. Matthew, as Pales- 
tinian and Jerusalemite, gives for that very reason 
the more distant and less known manifestations 
in Galilee ? 

Harnack seems reduced to the singular position that the 
only evidence for the Galilean series is St. Mark’s conclusion, 
and that does not exist. For he lays all stress, for St. Mark’s 
value, on St. Matthew as his copyist. He depreciates the 
independence of St. Luke and rejects the authority of St. 
John. Thus, after all, the testimony to a Galilean series is 
reduced to a solitary witness whose testimony is lost. 

The first impression derived from Lk.—that the 
Ascension took place on the same day as the 
Resurrection—is partly corrected on further con- 
sideration of the Gospel itself. For there does not 
seem sufficient time to crowd all these events into 
a single day. Emmaus is reached towards even- 
ing when the day was far spent (24). The meal 
in the town must have taken some little time. 
And Emmaus is threescore furlongs (v.%)=7 miles 
from Jerusalem. The whole journey would take 
the greater part of two hours. Then follows the 
conversation with the two and the Eleven. After- 
wards, Christ Himself appears and gives them an 
instruction in the Secriptures—the Law and Pro- 
phets and the Psalms (v.#). This must have taken 
a considerable time. Finally is placed the jour- 
ney to Bethany and the Ascension. This could 
scarcely be before midnight. Yet certainly (as 
Rérdam says) the account gives the impression 
that the event was conceived as happening in the 
daytime (Hibbert Journ., July 1905, p. 774). If 
the incident has suffered condensation, the diffi- 
culty is at once explained. 

In this connexion it is worth noting that Ramsay describes 
St. Luke as deficient in the sense of time. ‘It would be quite 
impossible from Acts alone to acquire any idea of the lapse of 
time’ (Paul the Trav. p. 18). And the fault is not individual. 
It is the faulteof his age. St. Luke ‘had studied the sequence 
of events carefully, and observes it in his arrangement mi- 
nutely,’ but ‘he gives no measure of the lapse of time implied 
in a sentence, a clause, or even a word. He dismisses ten years 
in a breath, and devotes a chapter to a single incident.’ Thus 
‘Luke’s style is compressed to the highest degree; and he 
expects a great deal from the reader. He does not attempt to 
sketch the surroundings and set the whole scene like a picture 
before the reader ; he states the bare facts that seem to him 
important, and leaves the reader to imagine the situation’ (p. 
17). These are said to be characteristics of the writer of the 
Acts. And they will explain some of the difficulties in his 
narrative of the Resurrection. 

But it is asked, Since our Lord’s prediction was 
that He would meet the disciples in Galilee and 
the angel’s direction was in accordance with the 
same, is it not contrary to the logic of the situa- 
tion, as well as to the original command, that ap- 
pearances should occur in Jerusalem ?—To this 
difficulty Rordam’s reply is: 

‘This apparently insoluble difficulty is very easily explained. 
We learn (2411-24) that nobody believed the women’s tale, 
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and eyen those who had listened most to their words returned 
disappointed after having seen the empty grave. This fully 
explains why appearances followed in Jerusalem. For that 
such sceptics would not go to Galilee to meet Christ is obvious. 
Therefore, just as the original story was that Christ appeared 
to the women, because they doubted the angel’s words, so the 
narrative goes on to relate how Christ had to appear to the 
apostles and the disciples together with them, as they did not 
believe the women’s words’ (p. 778). 


7. The nature of Christ’s resurrection body.— 
(1) The statements of the Evangelists are commonly 
classified as of two kinds: (a) Those which exhibit 
a purely materialistic view, the most impressive 
instance being Lk 24° ‘Handle me and see: fora 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.’ 
(6) An immaterial series, illustrated in His vanish- 
ing and reappearing, in the difficulty of recognition 
and the alterations of form. 


One school of criticism here endeavours to impose a dilemma, 
bidding us select between the two views, on the ground that it 
isimpossible to accept both. Keim, for instance, says, ‘ There is 
a capricious alternating between a subtle and a gross corporeity 

. which is self-contradictory’ (Jesus of Nazara, vi. 340). 
We may, however, decline the dilemma, and declare ourselves 
prepared to accept both series of statements, as forming parts 
of a Sy erectile and intelligible conception. This 
‘alternating between a subtle and gross corporeity,’ to adopt 
Keim’s expression, is, to begin with, profoundly original. The 
contemporary Pharisaic idea of resurrection had no subtlety 
about it. It was grossly and even repulsively animal. The 
martyred Maccabees expect to repossess the same physical 
organs and limbs in the same condition as on earth. This is 
expressed with a coarseness which cannot be mistaken in 2 Mac 
711 and 1446 (see also Grobler in SK, 1879, p. 682ff.). It is 
resuscitation of the same body to the same estate as before. 
The Book of Enoch, it is true, speaks of the resurrection state 
as resembling that of the angels, but it describes the latter 
in such physical and animal terms as to deprive the resemblance 
of much value (cf. Enoch 514 with 151). The description of 
‘revealing every thing that is hidden in the depths of the earth, 
and those who have been destroyed by the desert, and those 
who have been devoured by the fish of the sea and by the 
beasts, that they may return and stay themselves on the day of 
the Elect One’ (615, ed. Charles, p. 160), is equally suggestive of 
a grossly material view. 

The exact antithesis to the Pharisaic conception, which was 
prevalent in the Apostolic age, was the Greek conception of 
emancipation from the body and continued existence as pure 
spirit. See preceding article. 


The view given by the Evangelists is indepen- 
dent of both of the above conceptions. It certain] 
possesses a strongly materialistic side. Yet with 
equal certainty it is no mere resuscitation of the 
animal frame. It is anything rather than a return 
to life under the same conditions. The broadest 
distinction is drawn by the Evangelists between 
the revivification of Lazarus and the Resurrection 
of Christ. Lazarus is ey represented as 
granted a re-entrance into earthly life under the 
same conditions as before, to become again the 
possessor of a corruptible organism, subject to 
the same fleshly necessities, and destined again to 
expire in a second experience of physical death (ef. 
Kruger, Auferstehung, p. 21 f.). 

(2) The Pauline conception of the risen body.—St. 
Paul’s doctrine is condensed into the two crucial 
ers a ‘psychical’ body and a ‘ pneumatical’ 

ody. The psychical body is the organ and instru- 
ment of the animal force ; the pneumatical body is 
the organ and instrument whose vitalizing prin- 
ciple is the spiritual personality. The psychical 
body is that which discharges the functions of 
animal self-maintenance and reproduction. It is 
the organ adapted to life under terrestrial condi- 
tions. The pneumatical is the organ adapted to 
life under non-terrestrial conditions. It is the best 
self-expression of spirit (Owr Lord’s Resurrection, 
p- 164f.). Now, St. Paul’s doctrine firmly main- 
tains two points, of which the first is identity 
between the body which died and the body ayhich 
rose. This is implied in all that we have seen of 
St. Paul’s interest in the empty grave; in his 
illustration of the relation between the two states 
of the body as akin to that between the seed and 
the perfected plant. It is further taught by his 
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description of his vision of Christ under the idea 
of Christ’s Resurrection. 

But if, on the one hand, St. Paul affirms identity, 
he no less emphatically affirms a distinction be- 
tween the characteristics and qualities of the body 
on earth and beyond it. ‘Flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God’ (1 Co 15”). ‘Thou 
sowest not that body that shall be’ (v.%7). The 
vastness of the distinction is so strongly asserted 
in the term the ‘spiritual body,’ that the identity 
might almost seem to be, what it never is, really 
obliterated. But the risen body of Christ was 
spiritual, ‘not because it was less than before 
material, but because in it matter was wholly and 
finally subjugated’ to spirit, and not to the exigen- 
cies of physical life. Matter no longer restricted 
Him or hindered. It had become the pure and 
transparent vehicle of spiritual purpose’ (Gore, 
Body of Christ, p. 127). 

(3) A comparison of the Pauline doctrine with 
the Evangelists’ statements does not lead, then, 
to the conclusion that their principles diverge. 
There is an extreme improbability that St. Luke, 
for instance, considering his relation to St. Paul, 
should be in hopeless contradiction with the 
Apostle’s principles. But there is no manner of 
contradiction. The Evangelists are concerned with 
the historic manifestations of the Risen Christ, St. 
Paul with the intrinsic nature of the resurrection 
body. The former describe the body of Christ 
during the temporary periods in which its presence 
was ascertainable by the senses; the latter con- 
siders the body as it is in itself. The former say, 
This is what we touched and saw, and our hands 
have handled; the latter is concerned with the 
profound inquiry as to what constitutes the nature 
of the risen body. Thus the aspects are comple- 
mentary, not antagonistic. 

(4) If we attempt, then, to formulate the Chris- 
tian conception of the nature of Christ’s risen 
body, we shall affirm that, according to Christian 
doctrine, man consists of the personality or self 
together with a vehicle of self-manifestation. This 
vehicle is material. Under terrestrial conditions 
this vehicle must possess characteristics, properties, 
organs, adapted to such conditions. Otherwise it 
would be no self-expression at all. Such was the 
psychical body of Christ. But at death the self 

assed out of terrestrial conditions, leaving the 

eshly condition of the body behind, but by no 
means continuing bodiless. The self is re-endowed 
with a vehicle of self-expression which is still 
material, only under the complete dominion of 
spirit. The self now exists under heavenly condi- 
tions. The fleshly organism would be impossible 
there, because hopelessly unadaptable to such con- 
ditions. Its whole system, construction, solidity, 
its parts and organs, its methods of self-mainten- 
ance, would be worse than meaningless under non- 
terrestrial conditions. We should suppose that 
the pneumatical or risen body of Christ was, in its 
normal state, as an ideally perfect utterance of 
spirit, imperceptible to the human senses as we now 
possess them. But the capacities of this ideally 
perfect self-expression are so great that it can 
manifest itself to persons living under terrestrial 
conditions. And we believe that this pneumatical 
body of Christ did temporarily assume such condi- 
tions of tangibility and visibility as to bring His 
‘subtle corporeity,’ for evidential and instructive 
hes icc within range of our ‘ grosser corporeity.’ 

This leads to the difficult subject of the relation 
between the psychical and the pneumatical body 
of Christ. That they are aA PTER d in the Apostolic 
conception, is clear. But the question is, To what 
extent? Does the existence of the pneumatical 
body require the disappearance of the psychical ? 
or can they coexist? Can the one remain intact 
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within the grave while the other is declared to 
have risen? Is the emptiness of the grave in 
Joseph’s garden essential to belief in Christ’s tran- 
sition into the pneumatical estate? Since it is 
impossible for us to determine the precise relation 
between these two conditions of the bodily life, 
we must be prepared for the possibility of the co- 
existence of the psychical and the pneumatical body. 
Would it theretore follow that the emptiness of the 
grave in Joseph’s garden is indifferent to Christian 
thought? No, not in the very least. We must 
surely here distinguish between the Resurrection 
of Christ and the resurrection of mankind. It was 
clearly necessary for evidential purposes that the 
risen Lord should reappear within a terrestrial 
environment, and that for the same reason His 
grave should be vacated. Belief in the reality of 
His Resurrection in presence of the corpse was to 
that age absolutely impossible. 


Max Miiller expressed years ago a regret that the Jews buried 
and did not burn their dead. For in that case, he thought, the 
Christian idea of the Resurrection would have remained far 
more spiritual. And the question has been quite recently 
asked, What kind of Resurrection would your gospel have ex- 
hibited if the body of Jesus had been cremated? Max Miiller’s 
regret is more than justified by the deeply materialistic con- 
ceptions which have heavily burdened the Christian mind. But 
it has no weight whatever in view of the teaching of St. Paul. 
The suggested cremation of the body of Jesus would not in the 
slightest degree have affected the Pauline conception of the 
pneumatical body. Nor would it have removed the necessity for 
visible and tangible manifestations under terrestrial conditions. 
Christ must in any case have reappeared with features and 
form as of old, whether His body had been buried or burned. 
The scars must have reappeared upon it. The facts of dissolution 
of ordinary human bodies have not altered the ordinary belief 
in their physical reappearance in the Resurrection. The dis- 
integration of the body and its return to dust, the cremation of 
the martyrs, did not prevent medieval discussions whether one 
who died in childhood would appear full-grown in the future 
life. The Maccabees, at any rate, knew nothing of the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, but that did not prevent their holding the grossest 
ideas of a resurrection state. ‘As for cremation, Christian rever- 
ence shrinks from discussing the cremation of our Lord’s sacred 
body,’ says Dr. Liddon; ‘but cremation, had it taken place, 
could have made no difference except in the sphere of imagina- 
tion’ (Liddon, Haster Sermons, i. 111). 

If the account given by Sir Oliver Lodge, in the Hibbert 
Journal (Jan. 1906), of Christianity and science may be viewed 
as representative of modern thought, it would seem clear that 
contemporary thought ought not to have much difficulty in 
accepting the Pauline doctrine of the resurrection body. The 


question is, What is the relation between the spiritual person- ~ 


ality and the material side of human existence? ‘It is plain,’ 
he says, ‘that for our present mode of apprehending the 
universe a material vehicle is essential’ (p. 318). The only 
evidence of the existence of spiritual activity is the manifesta- 
tion of that activity through matter. We are manifested to 
each other through the medium of the senses. ‘ Now,’ argues 
the writer, ‘this dependence of the spiritual on a vehicle for 
manifestation is not likely to be a purely temporary condition : 
it is probably a sign or sample of something which has an eternal 
significance, a representation of some permanent truth’ (p. 319). 
‘To suppose that our experience of the necessary and funda- 
mental connexion between the two things—the something which 
we know as mind and the something which is now represented 
by matter—has no counterpart or enlargement in the actual 
scheme of the universe, as it really exists, is needlessly to postu- 
late confusion and instrumental deception’ (p. 319). Conse- 
quently the conclusion is that, ‘though it by no means follows 
that mind is dependent on matter as we know it, it will prob- 
ably be still by means of something akin to matter—something 
which can act as a vehicle and represent it in the same sort of 
way that matter represents it now—that it will hereafter be 
manifested’ (p. 320). Now, certainly this statement of the 
relation of mind to matter, of personality to the vehicle of self- 
manifestation, is one which St. Paul would find no reason to 
dispute. As the writer himself recognizes, ‘This probability or 
possibility may be regarded as one form of statement of an 
orthodox Christian doctrine ’ (p. 320). Such advances of modern 
thought towards the Pauline conception are as hopeful as they 
are significant. ‘What is wanted,’ he adds, ‘to make definite 
our thoughts of the persistent existence of what we call our 
immortal part, is simply the persistent power of manifesting it- 
self to friends, 7.c. to persons with whom we are in sympathy, by 
means as plain and substantial in that order of existence as the 
body was here’ (p. 322). ‘We may surmise that any immortal 
part must have the power of constructing for itself a suitable 
vehicle of manifestation, which is the essential meaning of the 
term ‘‘ body ”’ (p. 323). 

For the nature of the resurrection body see Goulburn, 
Bampton Lectures ; Skrine, Contemp. Rev., Dec. 1904, 870. 


8. The sayings of the Risen Master are most 
significant. Their manner is perfectly distinct from 


that of the ministry. What Keim (Jesus of Nazara, 
vi. 354) describes as the ‘simple, solemn, almost life- 
less, cold, unfamiliar character of the manifesta- 
tions,’ calls attention to the striking aloofness and 
unearthliness of the Easter tone. Familiarity is 
altered into distance and awful dignity. et 
with this difference, which is inevitapie, if the 
circumstances are historic, the Personality is just 
the same. And as with their manner, so with their 
substance. They occupy, very marvellously, an 
intermediate position between the teaching of 
the ministry which they presuppose, and the teach- 
ing of the Apostles which they account for and 
explain. 

9. Christ’s Resurrection and modern thought.— 
Non-Christian explanations of Christ's Resurrec- 
tion.—There are only two ultimate explanations 
possible : either the event was the action of God, 
which is the Christian explanation ; or else it must 
be accounted for within purely earthly and human 
limits. Rejection of the Christian or supernatural 
account leaves the necessity of providing a natural- 
istic explanation ; otherwise there would always be 
a danger that the supernatural, although cast out 
on principle, would nevertheless return again. Non- 
Christian theories of Christ’s Resurrection form a 
series. No one has summarized them better than 
Keim (vi. 327 ff.). 

(1) There was the theory, now quite obsolete, 
which denied Christ’s death. He fainted away on 
the cross, and recovered in the grave. The valu- 
able point in this theory is its recognition that the 
Apostles did really see their Lord alive again as 
a solid objective fact confronting them. Its mon- 
strously irrational character lies in its impossible 
assumption that a half-dead form, with difficulty 
brought back to life, leading an exhausted exist- 
ence, and finally dying over again, could ever have 
inspired in His adherents triumphant faith in Him 
as a risen conqueror and Son of God. The well- 
known sentences of Strauss have effectually dis- 
posed of this miserable fabrication, with all the 
wretched immoralities which it included. It is, 
says Réville, ‘un tissu @’invraisemblances matéri- 
elles et morales’ (ii. 455). 

(2) Another theory was that the body was secretly 
removed from the grave—either by opponents or 
by friends. Imagination hovers between Pilate, or 
the Sanhedrists, or Joseph of Arimathzea, or the 
gardener, or Mary Magdalene. Of the attempt to 
account for the empty grave as an imposture, Keim 
justly remarks: ‘All these assumptions are repel- 
ent and disgraceful ; they show that the holy eon- 
viction of the apostles and the first Christians . . . 
has not in the slightest degree influenced the 
hardened minds of such critics’ (p. 325). This 
ery also has passed away. Critics, says Keim, 
have left off seeking an explanation from external 
facts. 

(3) But there is still a world of mental facts. 
The naturalistic explanations of to-day are sought 
through psychology. There is the Vision hypo- 
thesis—a self-generated appearance, the product of 
reflexion on the uniqueness of the Personality. 
Jesus’ followers, studying the Scriptures, came to 
the conclusion that it belonged to the vocation of the 
Messiah to pass through suffering to glory. From 
the principle, ‘He must live,’ they passed involun- 
tarily to the assertion, ‘He does live,’ and to the 
further assertion, ‘We have seen Him’! Thus 
they took a leap from a conclusion of the intellect 
to a fact of history. Keim’s criticism is that 
reflexion requires time. Its advocates postulate a 
year—ten years. But the Apostolic evidence con- 


curs in asserting that the interval between the 
death and the belief in the Resurrection was exceed- 
Strauss himself gave up the theory, 
‘Not so much by way of 


ingly brief. 
and adopted another. 
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teflexion, it is now said, as by the quicker road of 
the heart, of the force of imagination, and of strong 
nervous excitement, the disciples attained to belief 
in the living Messiah’ (p. 334). The invincible 
Jesus hovered before their minds (p. 343). When 
Mohammed died, his adherents swore to decapitate 
any one who dared to say that the Prophet had 
expired (p. 344). In reality Jesus was not dead to 
the disciples, since they had witnessed neither His 
Passion nor death nor burial. Back in Galilee the 
old associations revived, far from the disasters and 
the craves of Jerusalem—unbounded excitement, in- 
tensified by abstinence from food and by the feverish 
moods of the evening, caused the limits of the outer 
and inner world to disappear. They thought they 
saw and heard externally, while they only saw and 
heard within. Martineau adopted something of 


this subjective theory of emotion and reflexion 
Sabine It is the most popular non-Christian 
explanation of the day. But Keim deliberately 
rejects it. ; 


Keim admits that the Apostolic age was full of more or less 
self-generated human visions. But if these visions had been the 
same in kind as the appearances of the Risen Christ, St. Paul 
would certainly not have closed his list with the fifth or sixth 
manifestation. Why does the Apostle consider the manifesta- 
tion to himself as last of a series (fex«r0v, 1 Co 158), obviously last 
of its kind, carefully differentiating it from the visions which 
may have come either to himself or to others? ‘Having made 
such a sharp and clean division, it is to be taken as proved that 
there lay between the first 5 or 6 appearances and the later 
often-repeated visions such a great and broad gulf of time, and 
indeed of character, as rendered it impossible to reckon the 
latter appearances with the former’ (p. 353). 

A vision of departed persons does not necessarily imply their 
resurrection. If Moses and Elijah were seen at the Transfigura- 
tion of Christ, did the disciples infer their resurrection? Con- 
temporary belief in the Apostolicage had assumed that patriarch 
and prophet and saint of OT times lived on in Paradise, but this 
did not involve belief in their resurrection. Visions were per- 
fectly compatible with the continuance of the dead body in the 
grave, and no belief in their resurrection would ensue. Why 
then did the Apostle, having seen Christ after His death, affirm 
His Resurrection (ef. Schmoller in SK, 1894, p. 689)? Was it not 
because this ‘seeing’ Him was consciously different from the 
seeing ina dream, or from any kind of seeing except one involving 
physical identity? The idea of resurrection introduces an after- 
death experience as itconcerns the body. It affirms that that 
which rose is also, however altered, that which died. 

Separating, then, the ordinary visions of the Apostolic age from 
those decisive earlier appearances of Jesus, the question is, says 
Keim, Were those visions of the Risen Jesus merely self-generated 
natural products explicable by psychology? This, he replies, 
is ‘contradicted first by the evidently simple, solemn, almost 
lifeless, cold, unfamiliar character of the manifestations.’ ‘There 
are reserve and reticence in the face of the strange phenomenon. 
There is no trace of a happy, sweet, prolonged repose in the bosom 
of him who is again endowed with life and love.’ And secondly, 
a merely subjective explanation becomes ‘still more glaringly 
inadequate’ when we consider the abrupt cessation of the 
appearances. Advocates of the Vision theory have consistently 
postulated an extended duration of time, years during which 
the appearances were reiterated. ‘This is as true with regard 
to the hypothesis as it is false and frivolous with regard to the 
Apostolic account’ (p. 356). ‘There was no host of appearances, 
no exuberance, no indescribable irregularity, no violent transi- 
tion.’ ‘Just when fervid minds are beginning to grow fanatical, 
the fanaticism absolutely and entirely ceases.’ And thirdly, the 
immediate result of the visions is vigorous practical activity. 
Mere psychological phenomena do not move this way. ‘The 
spirits that men call up are not so quickly laid’ (p. 357). ‘If, 
therefore, there was actually an early or immediate transition 
from the visions to a calm self-possession, and to a self-possessed 
energy, then the visions did not proceed from self-generated 
visionary over-excitement and fanatical agitation among the 
multitude’ (p. 358). 

Keim’s judgment, then, upon the Vision theory, as a whole, is 
as follows: ‘ All these considerations compel us to admit that 
the theory which has recently become the favourite one is only 
an hypothesis which, while it explains something, leaves the 
main fact unexplained, and, indeed, subordinates what is histori- 
cally attested to weak and untenable views’ (p. 358). 


(4) Keim then comes to his own explanation. ‘If 
the visions are not something humanly generated 
or self-generated, if they are not blossom and fruit 
of an illusion-producing over-excitement, if they are 
not something strange and mysterious, if they are 
directly accompanied by astonishingly clear percep- 
tions and resolves, then there still remains one 
originating source, hitherto unmentioned, namely, 
God and the glorified Christ’ (p. 361). Keim accord- 


ingly propounds a theory of objective Vision 
created by Christ Himself. ‘If the power that 
produces the vision comes, as according to our 
view it does, entirely from without, and the sub- 
jective seeing is merely the reflex form of what is 
objective, the immediate cessation of the seeing 
and of the will to see, as soon as the operating 
power ceases to operate, becomes perfectly intellig- 
ible.” ‘Even the corporeal appearance may be 
granted to those who are afraid of losing every- 
thing unless they have this plastic representation 
for their thought and their faith’ (p. 362). Thus, 
according to this view, the Resurrection manifesta- 
tions are a God-created message of victory. To 
quote Keim’s oft-quoted expression, they are ‘a 
telegram from heaven,’ an evidence given by Christ 
Himself and by the power of God. 

This objective Vision theory, although far be- 
neath the Christian conviction, is nevertheless a 
very remarkable approximation towards it. It is 
a most significant recognition of the inadequate 
character of all purely subjective explanations of 
the Apostles’ belief. It acknowledges a God-created 
reality in the Easter faith. The theories of fraud 
and fiction and self-delusion are hereby deliberately 
set aside. The Almighty produced the Apostles’ 
faith. 

On the objective Vision theory see, further, Steude, Aufersteh- 
ung, p. 99; Lotze, Microcosmos, ii. 480 (Eng. tr.). 

The ultimate reasons for rejecting the Resur- 
rection evidence are not historical. As Sabatier 
truly says, ‘Even if the differences were perfectly 
reconciled, or even did not exist at all, men who 
will not admit the miraculous would none the less 
decisively reject the witness. As Zeller frankly 
acknowledges, their rejection is based on a philo- 
sophie theory, and not on historic considerations’ 
(L’Apétre Paul, p. 42). Strauss long ago fully 
admitted that ‘the origin of that faith in the dis- 
ciples is fully accounted for if we look upon the 
Resurrection of Jesus, as the Evangelists describe 
it, as an external miraculous occurrence’ (New Life, 
i. 399). Nothing can be more genuine than Strauss’ 
acknowledgment that he was controlled by a priori 
considerations, to which the fact of a resurrection 
was inadmissible ; cf. p. 397 :— 

‘Here, then, we stand on that decisive point where, in the 
presence of the accounts of the miraculous Resurrection of 
Jesus, we either acknowledge the inadmissibility of the natural 
and historical view of the life of Jesus, and must consequently 
retract all that precedes. and give up our whole undertaking, or 
pledge ourselves to make out the possibility of the results of 
these accounts, t.e. the origin of the belief in the Resurrection 
of Jesus without any correspondingly miraculous fact.’ 

This is his conscious, deliberate undertaking—to 
give an explanation of the evidence on the presup- 
position of a certain view of the universe. It in- 
variably amounts to this. At the grave in Joseph’s 
garden two antagonistic world-theories confront 
each other (cf. Ihmels, Auferstehwng, p. 27; Luth- 
ardt, Glaubensiehre). Spinoza, it has been said, 
could not believe in the actual Resurrection of 
Jesus, because such belief would have compelled 
him to abandon his theory of the universe. 
Obviously the pantheist must account for the 
manifestation on naturalistic principles. 

Those who are anxious to dissociate religion from 
facts will naturally resent the position which Chris- 
tianity ascribes to Christ’s Resurrection. The re- 
lation between eternal truth and historic incidents 
cannot, of course, be treated in the limits at our 
disposal. But it must be remembered that a re- 
ligion of Incarnation cannot possibly be dissociated 
from the facts of history. The objection, therefore, 
to the connexion between doctrine and history is 
fundamentally an objection to the whole principle of 
an external and specialized revelation, or to a pro- 
gressive revelation which culminates in Divine 
personal entrance into history and self-manifesta- 
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tion within its limits (see Gwatkin’s Gifford 
Lectures). 

Similarly, the attitude of individuals towards the 
evidence is affected by their conception of the rela- 
tion of body and soul. There are, says Griitz- 
macher (/.c. if. p. 120), ultimately three conceptions. 
Either body and soul are both integral portions of 
a complete humanity; or man is only body, of 
which the soul is nothing but a transient function ; 
or man is only soul, and the body is its entangle- 
ment and its prison. Of these three theories, says 
the same writer, the last is the least congenial to 
modern thought. Psychology is strenuous in its 
insistence on the intimate and necessary relationship 
of soul and body (p. 121). The second theory is 
materialism pure and simple; but its unsatisfying 
character is to modern thought sufficiently obvious. 
There remains, in the long run, only the first con- 
ception, which places upon the body a very high 
value indeed. Immortality without embodiment 
is not a theory which harmonizes with the deepest 
reflexions of the day. 

10. The Apostolic teaching on the meaning of 
Christ’s Resurrection. —(1) Evidential as to His 
Messiahship.—According to the prevalent interpre- 
tation of Dt 2175, adopted by the LXX, ‘cursed of 
God is every one that is hanged upon a tree’ (cf. 
Jos. Ant. IV. viii. 6), the crucifixion of Jesus had, 
in Jewish contemporary thought, finally condemned 
Him in the sight of God and man. ‘Toa Jew the 
cross was infinitely more than an earthly punish- 
ment of unutterable suffering and shame; it was 
a revelation that on the crucified there rested the 
extreme malediction of the wrath of God. The 
idea was no theological refinement. It could not 
but be present to the mind of every Jew who knew 
the Law. Within a few years (1 Co 12%) it was 
formulated in a creed of unbelief—dvdbeua Incods. 
It found expression in the name by which in later 
days the Lord was known among the Jews—»ban, 
“the hanged one”’ (Chase, Credibility of Acts, 
p. 149). ‘‘* Whom ye slew, hanging him on a tree” 
(Ac 5”), Here was a public, an impressive, a final 
attestation of what Jesus of Nazareth was in the 
sight of God. Here was an end’ (p. 150). 
could be but one conclusion. Now here are appreci- 
ated the force and the meaning of the Resurrection. 
If ‘the God of our fathers raised up Jesus’ (Ac 5%), 
then it was clear that the estimate inevitable from 
the hanging upon a tree had been mistaken, and 
must be reversed; that earth’s rejected was God’s 
accepted ; then it was possible to believe of this 
Crucified One, ‘Him hath God exalted to be a 
Prince and a Saviour’ (Ac 5#4). 

Thus, on the basis of the Resurrection, St. Peter 
describes Jesus of Nazareth as Lord and Christ 
(Ac 2°), Prince of Life (3%), only source of salva- 
tion (4), ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead (10#; cf. 17%4). 


‘It is the expression,’ says B. Weiss (Bibl. Theol. NT, i. 239), 
‘of the most immediate living experience, when Peter says that 
they were begotten again unto a living hope by the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ (1 P 1%). Not till it took place was the dead 
Jesus manifested with absolute certainty as the Messiah.’ 


(2) Bvidential as certifying the redemptive char- 
acter of His death.—It required a new interpreta- 
tion to be placed upon Hisdeath. The Resurrection 
showed the death to possess a Godward validity, 
affecting the Divine relations with mankind. YH 
was the Divine response to the death, and the 
explanation to mankind of its meaning (see Gloatz 
in SK, 1895, p. 798; cf. Ro 641°). The Resurrec- 
tion, says Horn in a striking phrase, is the ‘Amen’ 
of the Father to the ‘It is finished’ of the Son 
(NK Ztschr. 1902, p. 548). 

(3) Christ’s Resurrection is evidential of His 
Diwinity.—St. Paul begins the letter to the Romans 
with this thought: 1°4‘... the gospel of God... 


There . 
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ae, 
concerning his Son, who was born of the seed of 
David according to the flesh, who was declared to 
be the Son of God with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection of the dead.’ 
ere the essence of the gospel, that is, of Chris- 
tianity, is said to be concerning God’s Son. And 
the expression ‘God’s Son’ is, says Meyer, not by 
any means to be taken merely as a designation 
of Messiah; it is in St. Paul a Son who has pre- 
existed, and proceeded out of the essence of the 
Father, like Him in substance (ef. Liddon, Analysis, 
p-4). The gospel of God concerning His Son is con- 
cerned with Sonship in the highest of all senses. It 
designates neither adoption nor official place, but 
personal equality. 

God’s Son, then, is viewed by the Apostle in 
two aspects, which both represent constituent ele- 
ments of His nature,—according to the flesh, and 
according to the spirit of holiness. The former 
describes His humanity, the latter His higher Self. 
Regarded in the former aspect, He was born of the 
dynasty of David ; regarded in the latter, He was 
declared to be the Son of God. The term trans- 
lated ‘declared to be’ (6puc0évros) might refer either 
to an actual appointment or to the declaration of 
a fact. If our exposition of the title ‘Son of God’ 
be correct, it is the second that is intended here. 
Jesus is, then, here declared to be the Son of God 
with power by the Resurrection. A powerful 
demonstration of His higher Self has been made 
in the sphere of resurrection (cf. Liddon, Easter 
Sermons, vi. 94, iv. 58; Gifford on Romans ; con- 
trast Du Bose, Gospel acc. to St. Paul, p. 31). 

(4) Instrumental in effecting Christ’s Exaltation. 
The Resurrection is in Apostolic theology by no 
means merely evidential. It is no mere certificate 
of acceptance. It is not merely an indirect means 
through which men have become believers, a 
matter which can be dispensed with so soon as 
faith is gained, or is unnecessary if faith is obtained 
some other way. It is also instrumental, and pro- 
duces its own necessary and indispensable effects. 
It has primarily its own effect on Christ Himself. 
Obviously it does not only certify Him to be the 
Christ. It is instrumental in effecting His Exalta- 
tion. It is through the Resurrection that Christ 
‘enters into his glory’ (Lk 24°; cf. Ac 23%, Ro 6°). 
St. Paul (Ac 13%) applies to the Resurrection the 
Psalm, ‘Thou art my Son, this day (¢.e. Easter 
Day) have I begotten thee.’ The primary refer- 
ence (? to the coronation of Solomon) is here, ac- 
cordingly, mystically transferred to the Exaltation 
of Jesus. ot that the Resurrection constitated 
Him God’s Son (which He was throughout), but 
that it effected the transition into a glorified state. 
Jesus, as having expired on the cross, would be 
conceived by the Jews as transferred to the gloom 
of Hades. Jesus, as risen, was thereby exalted to 
a condition hitherto unprecedented among the 
occupants of the other world (cf. Rev 18). As 
the result of the Resurrection, Jesus ‘is at the 
right hand of God,’ ‘making intercession for us’ 
(Ro 8%). 

(5) The Resurrection is also instrumental in 
effecting justification. The great passage is Ro 
425 “Who was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification.’ The two clauses 
are by no means identical—an antithesis of phrases 
without antithesis of meaning—as an attempt to 
transpose them ought to show. St. Paul could not 
conceivably have said, ‘ Who died for our justifica- 
tion, and rose again for our sins.’ There is an 
intimate connexion between the categories of death 
and sin, and those of resurrection and justification. 
Moreover, both Death and Resurrection have their 
functions to discharge in completing the work of 
redemption. In the first place, Christ was de- 
livered over to death as a Sacrifice on account of 


physical resurrection of all believers. 
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our offences. Thereby objectively reparation was 
made in behalf of humanity wy its representative, 
and reconciliation secured. But this, while com- 
plete\on the Divine side, leaves the earthward yet 
to be effected. The reconciliation must be sub- 
jectively appropriated by each individual. Ac- 
cordingly Christ was raised again on account of 
our justification. Our individual acceptance is 
said to be due to the Resurrection. This is for 
two reasons ; (@) because we can appropriate justi- 
fication only by belief in the saving significance of 
Christ’s death. And we can attain to this belief 
only through the fact of the Resurrection (cf. B. 
Weiss, Bibl. Theol. i. 437). But it should be most 
clearly understood that this is only a partial state- 
ment of the truth. Our individual acceptance is 
also due to the Resurrection ; (6) because it was only 
by His Risen Life that Christ became the new life- 
principle for mankind. Justice will never be done 
to this great passage so long as the effect of Christ’s 
Resurrection on our justification is restricted to its 
being a mere certificate of His acceptance with 
God (contrast Pfleiderer, Pawlinism, i. 119, and 
Stevens, Pauline Theol. 254 f.). 

The Resurrection becomes the medium through 
which the glorified life of Jesus is infused into the 
personality of the believer. Apostolic Christianity, 
we are profoundly persuaded, does not limit itself 
to the former of these two conceptions, but embraces 
the latter. It is not Christ outside us, but Christ 
within us that completes the Apostolic view. It 
is not the recorded Christ appealing to us across 
the centuries, but the Living Christ imparting His 
glorified strength, that is the ultimate Christian 
principle. This is the meaning of St. John’s teach- 
ing on eating Christ (Jn 6). This assimilation of 
Christ becomes possible only through His Resur- 
rection. And St. Paul can mean no less when he 
writes, ‘raised again for our justification.’ Thus, 
as B. Weiss says, the relation between the Death 
of Christ and His Resurrection is, that ‘ the former 
was the means of procuring salvation, the latter 
ra means of appropriating it’ (Bibl. Theol. i. 
437). 

On this most important passage see, further, Meyer on Ro 
425; Liddon’s Analysis ; Newman’s Sermon, ‘ Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion the Source of Justification.’ 

(6) The Resurrection of Christ is also, according 
to Apostolic teaching, instrumental in hee the 

s early as 
1 Th 4" St. Paul appeals to Christ’s Resurrection 
as the ground of consolation to the mourner. Simi- 
larly St. Peter is represented (Ac 4?) as ‘ preaching 
through Jesus the resurrection from the dead’ (cf. 
Ro 6° 8", and above all 1 Co 15). 

Specially noteworthy is St. Paul’s argument in 
Ro 8, On the supposition that Christ is in us— 
if Christ has really entered into the individual 
believer—if His power has taken possession—then 
the result is (a) that although the body—the 
human body—is dead because of sin—i.e. belongs 
to the category of dead things owing to the influ- 
ence of moral evil—not merely mortal but dead— 
vet the spirit—the human spirit—is life because of 
(Christ’s) righteousness. That is to say, a resur- 
rection has taken place already on the spiritual 
side. We are already risen with Christ—in the 
region of personal renewal—because the righteous- 
ness of Christ is in us—imparted tous. (6) But 
if so (v.")—if the resurrection has already taken 
place in the spiritual,—the new vitality shall in 
process of time extend itself into the physical: 
‘He that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies.’ 


The Christian doctrine proclaims both a moral and a physical 
resurrection. rps were made in the Apostolic age, under 
the influence of non-Christian presuppositions, to lay exclusive 
emphasis on the former and reject the latter. Men declared 
that the resurrection was past already (2 Ti 2'8). Death was 
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to be understood in a moral sense, and resurrection was its 
moral antithesis, it was a restoration out of the death of ignor- 
ance, a giving of life to the morally dead. Attempts are also 
made in modern thought to maintain exclusively a moral resur- 
rection. But nothing can be more paradoxical than endeay- 
ours to shelter this exclusiveness under the authority of St. 
Paul. To say that ‘in St. Paul’s ideas the expression [resur- 
rection from the dead] has no essential connexion with physical 
death’ (Matt. Arnold), is to say what is preposterous to any 
one who has the great words of 1 Co 15 ringing in his mind. It 
is, as has been accurately said, ‘claiming the authority of St. 
Paul’s spiritual teaching in order to discredit the historical 
faith without which he declared his preaching vain’ (Waggett, 
The Holy Eucharist, p. 200). All attempts to limit St. Paul’s 
idea of resurrection to the moral sphere are worse than useless. 
The fact is that St. Paul did not gratuitously attach a relic of 
incongruous materialism to a spiritual theory complete and 
consistent with itself. ‘He believed, indeed, in our Lord’s 
bodily Resurrection, but not in spite of his spiritualism ; rather 
because of the triumphant character of his spiritualism’ (Wag- 
gett, p. 201). The severance of human life into two dsstinct 
departments, the one the spiritual and moral over which 
resurrection prevails, the other the physical over which resur- 
rection has no power, is not a true spirituality, but a false and 
timid spirituality. ‘It is false precisely through timidity, and 
by failing to invade in the name of Spirit the regions of 
sensible experience’ (Waggett, p. 200). The intimate con- 
nexion of the two spheres, the moral and the physical, is funda- 
mental throughout the Christian revelation. Death in Chris- 
tianity is physical, and death is also moral. And the two 
interpenetrate. Redemption involves an intimate association 
between the two. The Death of Christ is moral surrender and 
physical experience. Death physical is awfully real, as real in 
its province as is death in the moral sphere. It is therefore 
impossible, consistently with Christian principles of redemption, 
to separate sin and dissolution into two worlds having no con- 
nexion. The Christian conception is of a life-giving force which 
pervades the moral sphere already, and is to pervade the 
material hereafter. It has done both these already in the case 
of Christ. And the Spirit of Christ already pervades the 
Christian here in the present world. He is already morally 
risen with Christ. The force of the Resurrection of Christ is 
already at work in the sphere of mind and affection and will. 
But there is a redemption of the body yet to come. (On the 
relation of moral to physical resurrection, see also Du Bose, 
en in the Gospels ; and Denney, Atonement and the Modern 
ind). 


(7) Consequently it is seen that the Resurrection 
of Christ is the foundation of Apostolic Chris- 
tianity, and this for dogmatic Just as truly as for 
evidential reasons. (a) Their consciousness of its 
basal character is shown in the position it occupies 
in their witness. An Apostle is ordained to be a 
witness of the Resurrection (Ac 12). The content 
of St. Paul’s Christianity is thought at Athens to 
be ‘Jesus and the resurrection’ (1718). The early 
sections in the Acts reiterate the statement, ‘ This 
Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all are 
witnesses’ (2°), (6) Moreover, negatively, the con- 
sequences to Christianity of a denial of the Resur- 
rection of Christ were drawn out with all the 
dialectic force of St. Paul. And it is surely sig- 
nificant every way that this acute and searching 
analysis of the doctrine was made by one of the 
first teachers of Christianity. The fearlessness 
with which he propounds his great dilemmas is in 
itself extremely valuable and reassuring. He saw, 
with a clearness never surpassed, what the Resur- 
rection of Christ involved; and seeing that, was 
calmly prepared to risk everything upon it. It 
woulth seem indisputable that St. Paul’s entire 
exposition proceeds on the assumption that the 
Resurrection of Christ was not in controversy in 
the Church of Corinth. The section of Corinthian 
churchmen whom St. Paul has in mind accepted 
the Resurrection of Christ, but rejected the future 
resurrection of the dead. Their philosophic antece- 
dents rendered such rejection entirely natural (see 
Heinrici, im loc.; Kennedy, St. Pawl’s Conception 
of the Last Things, 225), while their Christianity 
constrained them to make a concession to faith in 
the altogether exceptional case of Jesus Christ. 
They were practically combining incompatible ele- 
ments from the Old and the New, and had not the 
clearness of thought to realize the incompatibility. 
There is certainly nothing abnormal to human 
religious experience in this. But to St. Paul’s 
logical intellect it was intolerable. If there be no 
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such thing as a resurrection of dead persons, then 
is not Christ risen (1 Co 15!5). The denial of the 
general principle will not permit the affirmation of 
particular instances. 

St. Paul then proceeds to show the effect of 
this denial of Christ’s Resurrection : first, on the 
proclamation of Christianity, whose sum and sub- 
stance become words lacking in contents and in 
truth, if Christ be not risen; secondly, on the 
believer's faith, which in that case becomes equally 
empty, being created by a baseless message; and 
thirdly, on the Apostolic proclaimers, who have 
delivered as fact what in reality is fiction, and 
have misrepresented God by aflirming as His deed 
what He has not done. Thus in all three depart- 
ments the denial of Christ’s Resurrection evapo- 
rates everything. The substance of Christianity 
has gone, the believer’s faith has gone, the Apos- 
tolic veracity has gone. To dwell on the second of 
these: The faith of a Christian depends on Christ’s 
Resurrection, because forgiveness depends on the 
redemptive power of Christ’s Death, and this is 
certified by the Resurrection. If the Resurrection 
is not historic fact, then the power of death 
remains unbroken, and with it the effect of sin; 
and the significance of Christ’s Death remains 
uncertified, and accordingly believers are yet in 
their sins, precisely where they were before they 
heard of Jesus’ name. 

That St. Paul’s estimate of the place of Christ’s 
Resurrection in Christianity is profoundly true 
seems proved, conversely, by the invariable results 
which follow upon its denial. Without belief in 
the Resurrection there may easily exist a reverence 
for the moral sublimity of Christ’s character, and 
a glad recognition of the religious value of His pro- 
phetic instruction. But these are widely different 
from faith in Him as understood by St. Paul. 
All distinetively Christian belief in Jesus has been 
founded on a knowledge of His Resurrection. It 
is this which has characterized and determined the 
nature of the faith which men have placed in Him. 
To their minds there has been a revelation which 
the Risen Christ has made, and which He could 
not have made otherwise than as having risen. 

As a historic fact, it has been His Resurrection 
which has enabled men to believe in His official 
exaltation over humanity. It is not a mere ques- 
tion of the moral influence of His character, 
example, and teaching. It is that their present 
surrender to Him as their Redeemer has been 
promoted by this belief, and could not be justified 
without it. Indeed, those who deny His Resurrec- 
tion consistently deny as a rule His Divinity and 
His redemptive work in any sense that St. Paul 
would have acknowledged. Pauline conceptions of 
Atonement are intimately bound up with Pauline 
conceptions of Easter Day. The former do not 
logically survive the rejection of the latter. Thus 
it comes naturally to pass that denial of the 
Resurrection issues ultimately in another religion, 
which, whatever may be said about it, is not 
Apostolic Christianity. The whole doctrine of 
reconciliation through the Word’s assumption of 
the flesh, redemption by incarnation, moral death 
and rising again of the individual believer in and 
with Christ, are inseparable from Christ’s own 
Resurrection. 


LITERATURE.—On the doctrinal significance of Christ’s Resur- 
rection see Ph 310, Col 118; and cf., further, Griitzmacher, 
Moderne positive Vortrdge, 1906, p. 113; Goguel, L’apdtre Paul 
et Jésus Christ, p. 256; Lua Mundi, p. 235; Borg-Schiittmann 
in NK Ztschr, 1901, 667-693. 


W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON. 
RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD.—1. Jewish 
beliefs current in the time of our Lord.—The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, symboli- 
cally applied to the nation (Hos 6? 13'4, Ezk 371-14), 
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implicit as regards the individual in prophecy and 
psalm (Job 141-15 198-27, Ts 65. 66, Pss 49. 73), has 
its first explicit expression in Is 26+! as the hope 
ef the righteous, based on conviction of God’s 
power and faithfulness and on their persistent rela- 
tion to Him. It appears in the Canon as formal 
prediction and definitely in Dn 12”, and became 
part of that ‘consolation’ which the devouter part 
of Judaism, in the absence of official prophecy, but 
upon the basis of past prophetic utterance and on 
the lines of prophetic indication, developed. ‘The 
Pharisaic movement offered salvation to the Jewish 
race . . . partly by opening wider hopes to those 
who obeyed’ (Swete, Apoc. of St. John, p. xxili)— 
proximately the Messianic hope, and eschatologi- 
cally the hope of the resurrection. The literature 
of the period preceding and following our Lord’s 
appearance shows three views as to the future of 
the dead, viz. (1) the traditional doctrine of Sheol ; 
(2) a doctrine, variously held, of resurrection ; (3) 
a Platonic doctrine of immortality. 

(1) Of these Sirach (17?) knows only the first 
unmodified, repeating the thought of Ps 6° and of 
Hezekiah’s psalm (Is 38% °)—the days of man are 
to the eternity of God as a drop to the sea,— 
wherefore the Divine pity (Sir 18°); the dead 
have lost the light and are at rest (224); even of 
the righteous only the name and deed survive 
(44°15); Samuel’s death is ‘his long sleep.’ In 
Tobit death is dissolution (érws dro\v@6) and per- 
manent (rov aidvioyv rérov, 3°). As to the doctrine 
of 1 Mac. the evidence is negative; no future life 
is referred to. ‘We fight for our lives and our 
laws’ (374). In Judith the enemies of God in the 
Day of Judgment shall meet His vengeance in 
putting fire and worms els cdpxas airay (Jg 16"), 
and shall feel the pain of it for ever; but in the 
absence of more, this scarcely implies a doctrine 
of physical immortality. This traditional eschat- 
ology had still its adherents in the Judeea of our 
Lord’s lifetime (Mt 2278, Mk 1218, Lk 207’, Ac 235). 

(2) In 2 Mac. there is a clear statement of a 
developed doctrine of bodily resurrection for the 
righteous. God shall raise up those who have died 
for His laws; the very members which have been 
stricken from the martyr being restored to him, 
and ‘breath and life as at the first’ ‘unto an ever- 
lasting life’ (7% 11-23 144). The faith of such a 
restoration is felt as an ethical necessity. It is 
not so much a theory of human destinies as a con- 
viction of the Divine justice and truth. The pro- 
blem of martyrdom has compelled it—the problem 
whether supreme fidelity can issue in loss. That 
it should seem even for the present so to issue is 
realized as a difficulty, and is explained as a 
chastising, a temporal penalty (Bpaxdy . . . mévor) 
for personal and national sins; the martyr’s réle 
being one of self-offering and expiation for these 
(738: 87.88), Resurrection is God’s reconciliation 
with His servants, and is implied in their persist- 
ent relation to Him—they are ‘dead under God's 
covenant of everlasting life’ (7**-*6), But for the 
enemies of God there is no resurrection (vv.!* °8), 

As to the extent of the resurrection, the case’ in 
2 Mae. is that of the martyrs only; but the conti- 
dence expressed with regard to them is probably 
based on a wider hope, including Israel, or at least 
the faithful in Israel (ody Trois ddedpois cov, 77, 
hardly implies this, the dde\got are literal; but 
the tone of the whole passage [see v.!4] implies a 
faith for others than the actual speakers). In the 
apocalyptic literature, which did much to extend 
the doctrine of resurrection in Judaism, it is gener- 
ally presented as limited to Israel. For the ques- 
tion with which the Apocalypses deal is one of 
fulfilment of promises to Israel, and the deeper 
question whether ‘the righteous shall be as the 
wicked’—at what point and in what form the 
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faithful in Israel are to be vindicated and the 
apostates meet Divine justice. The earlier section 
of Eth. Enoch seems to expect a resurrection 
universal to Israel, with the exception only of the 
absolutely evil: ‘complete in their crimes’ (22%). 
The second section excludes none—all Israel is 
raised, but the righteous and holy are chosen from 
the rest for reward (51. 61+°). In the third 
section ‘the judgment appears to be followed 
by the resurrection of righteous Israelites only’ 
(Charles, Bk. of Enoch, p. 27). The conception of a 
resurrection general to mankind does not occur in 
this literature\until the close of the period under 
discussion, when the Apoec. of Baruch (lst cent. 
A.D.) expressly proposes the question of the num- 
ber of those who shall rise (287 41/, ef. Lk 13”), 
and teaches a first resurrection at the Advent of 
the Messiah, of ‘all who have fallen asleep in hope 
of Him’; but also apparently a resurrection of 
good and evil, Gentiles and Israelites, for the pur- 
pose of judgment (50: 4511°), 2 Esdras teaches one 
general resurrection of the same character (7*-*). 


With regard to this development, there seems no adequate 
reason for regarding it as introducing a mechanical and un- 
spiritual conception of resurrection (Charles, Eschatology) as 
distinguished from a ‘ high and spiritual’ conception of resurrec- 
tion limited to the just. This also rises from an ethical root. 
It is based in apprehension of the necessity of Divine justice, 
conceived as requiring not only the vindication of righteous- 
ness, but the condemnation on equal terms of unrighteous- 
ness ; a justice from which death itself affords no hiding. The 
doctrine of a general resurrection of good and evil alike follows 
from the apprehension of God as Judge of the whole earth, 
dealing with man and not with Israel only, and marks a widen- 
ing of eschatological outlook from being an interest in the 
fulfilment of promise to Israel to become an interest in the 
assertion of God as fulfilling righteousness for the world. 


As to the nature of the resurrection body, in 
2 Mace. only the facts of restoration and identity 
are insisted on. In Enoch, while the resurrection 
body is one in which the righteous shall ‘eat and 
lie down and rise up,’ it is changed to be imperish- 
able and glorious—‘ garments of glory ... gar- 
ments of life’ (61141) ; they are ‘clad in shining 
light,’ and share the nature and rank of the angels 
(514 104°). In Apoe. of Baruch the dead are raised 
as they have died, in order that the living may 
know the verity of their resurrection (4974) ; but 
thereafter a judicial change passes upon both them 
and those who have been alive at the time (51), 
the wicked ‘becoming worse’ than those who pres- 
ently oceupy Gehenna (5271-16), while the right- 
eous are transfigured and are fitted for immortality 
and the eternal world (57% +94). We have here 
much more than a doctrine of physical resuscita- 
tion ; resurrection is apprehended as advance to a 
new and higher plane of life. 

(3) The doctrine of wmmortality without resur- 
rection appears in two forms— Palestinian and 
Alexandrian. («#) In the Palestinian form the 
consummation of the soul’s destiny is postponed 
to the end. There is an intermediate state, in 
which the righteous and wicked are already separ- 
ated; and there is Final Judgment, after which 
the righteous pass to the heavenly world of glory 
and felicity, and the wicked to eternal woe. Thus 
the Book of Jubilees speaks of the ‘Day of the 
Great Judgment,’ and goes on to say of the right- 
eous: ‘Their bones will rest in the earth and 
their spirits will have much joy’ (23"- 1%) ; and this 
is probably the view of the Assumption of Moses 
as well (10°), and perhaps of the Slavonic Enoch. 
In the latter the translated Enoch does indeed 
receive a raiment of Divine glory instead of his 
‘earthly robe’ (equivalent to the changed body, 
‘garments of glory,’ of the Szmil. of Enoch); but 
his case is exceptional, and he is destined for ‘the 
highest heaven’ (677). Nothing is said of any 


reclothing for those who have died. There is a 
place prepared for every soul of them (497), ‘Many 


mansions . . . good for the good, evil for the evil’ 
(61*), ‘their eternal habitation’ (65°). With re- 
gard, however, to these two last-named writers, 
there is silence as to the resurrection rather than 
denial of it; and it is difficult to say, especially of 
the Assump. of Moses, that they were conscious of 
divergence from current beliefs. 

(6) Alexandrian Judaism, adopting a Hellenic 
philosophy, taught a doctrine of personal immor- 
tality of the individual soul, which it endeavoured 
more or less successfully to disentangle from the 
questions of the corporate destiny of the nation 
and of cosmic judgment. Accepting from Platon- 
ism the ideas of the eternity and evil of matter, 
it necessarily ignored that of resurrection; and 
accepting from the same source the ideas of the 
soul’s pre-existence and of salvation by wisdom, it 
was compelled to regard each soul as working out 
its own fate in this life, and as reaching that fate 
at the point of severance from the flesh ; immor- 
tality in its final form beginning from the moment 
of death. Thus in Wisdom the body is essentially 
‘subject to sin’ (14); the soul is pre-existent and 
essentially good (8°), but is entangled in matter 
which weighs it down (915); man is destined for 
immortality (27), which the wise attain (8! 1”), and 
find it in all blessedness as they depart from our 
sphere of knowledge (3!5 474 5"). The despisers 
of wisdom, on the other hand, have neither hope 
nor comfort in death ; it is for them an immediate 
passage to judgment and retribution (31619 416-20 
5"). The Hebrew idea of death as unnatural and 
punitive is nevertheless, however inconsistently, 
also present to the mind of the writer. God made 
not death, but the impious called it in (1!) ; 
death entered by envy of the devil, and is the 
portion of his servants (2%). The idea of a future 
Judgment, a Sey of decision,’ also keeps its place 
in the writer’s thought (3!8 4°). Nor is his con- 
ception that of an immortality wholly immaterial ; 
the righteous shall receive a palace and royal 
crown; they shall judge the nation and have 
dominion over the people, sharing their Lord’s king- 
dom (3%). He has not successfully assimilated his 
Hellenism, but requires the Hebraic eschatology 
to supplement it. The teaching of Wisdom on this 
subject is substantially that of Philo as well: 
‘Apparently he did not look forward to a general 
and final judgment. All enter after death into 
their final abode’ (Charles, Hschatol. p. 260). The 
philosophy of 4 Mae. is Stoical, not Platonic; but 
it agrees with Wisdom and Philo in ignoring the 
ideas of an intermediate state and of resurrection, 
and in teaching an immortality of the spirit only, 
commencing when this life ends. 

2. The teaching of Jesus.—Our Lord found Him- 
self in an atmosphere of thought in which ideas 
representative of these various forms of doctrine 
were more or less current. The Rabbinic teaching 
on the whole held the field as a popular orthodoxy, 
identified in the common mind with devoutness 
and earnest religion : and it asserted the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. This was generally conceived 
of as twofold—a resurrection of the just, and a 
general resurrection preparatory to universal judg- 
ment (Muirhead, Eschatol. of Jesus, p. 91); the 
anticipation of resurrection was a commonplace of 
piety (Jn 11%). At the same time, the Sadducaic 
party adhered to an unmodified Sheol doctrine and 
contended aggressively for it. No allusion to the 
Alexandrian doctrine of an immortality without 
resurrection appears in the NT ; but the Palestinian 
schools cannot have been unaware of its existence. 
Throughout His teaching Christ puts aside the 
second and third of these doctrines, and sets His seal 
to the first. He teaches a resurrection of the dead. 


The teaching of Christ as to resurrection is widely scattered 
through the Gospels. The capital passages are |Mt 2223-33 
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(Mk 1218-27, Lk 2027-38) and Jn 519-31 632-56, The term used is 
commonly évéacreo1s ; once (Mt 275%) it is ¢yepois. Verbal forms 
of &vucrevos and éyeipssy seem used interchangeably, occurring 
consecutively in the same passages (as in Mk 12%. 26, Lk 1191. #2), 
or in parallel passages (cf. Mt 162! 1728 with 179), without apparent 
distinction of sense. dvecréceus ray vexpeiv occurs in Mt 2231, 
but in the parallel Mk 1225 ay, éx vexpdv, and in Lk 2085 r7s ay. 
wis tz vexpay (cf. Ac 231). ez vezpaiy is the phrase used of Christ’s 
resurrection predicted (Mt 179, Mk 97-10); of the supposed 
resurrection of the Baptist (Mt 14%), and of the case of one 
rising from the dead (Lk 1631). In the Epp. é% is used of 
Ohrist’s resurrection, &v. say vexp4y of resurrection generally. 
A distinction of usage seems to exist, é implying an individual 
or a non-universal resurrection. wersev occurs in Jn 521 663 
(cf. Ro 417 81, 1 Co 1522. 36.45), but is more than a synonym 
for avorevoer Or tyelpery. 

‘To Jesus the OT Scriptures as a whole con- 
veyed the pledge of the will and power of God to 
raise the dead who had lived unto Him’ (Muirhead). 
In His reply to the Sadducees He does not instance 
the more precise predictions of the prophets, but 
argues from the broad relation of God to His 
servants, not as a covenant but as a vital relation. 
Their resurrection is so involved in the nature of 
the case that it requires no other demonstration 
than that God lives and that God is their God. 
He appeals to the common usage which called God 
‘the God of their fathers,’ ‘of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob’ (men who were dead), and to its 
authority in the oracle of the Bush ; and needs no 
more than the admission that such language con- 
veyed a truth. As touching the dead that they 
rise, has not God confessed that He is theirs? 
recognized that in this life they had already 
entered into possession of Him? Such possession, 
once established, cannot be lost. God is theirs— 
how can their life (for surely they live to Him) 
remain permanently mutilated? Surely it shall 
again be for them life in fulness of their nature. 
They have fallen ; death is death: Christ does not 


minimize the penal and privative character of what 


was to Himself a great horror; but they shall rise 
again—for God is theirs: they have a hold and 
right in God, who has life in Himself and is essen- 
tially the Giver of Life. 


The argument appears excessive in simplicity, but involves 
more than it expresses. If man is capable of possessing God, 
then man is potentially akin to God; if man has known and 
loved God (as man must, if God has in any sense become his), 
then God must have laid hold on him and must have given 
Himself to man. God is their God: they have then even in 
this life attained an interior contact with the Divine, and have 
so far entered the sphere of the imperishable ; they have gained 
an inheritance which is essentially eternal. In possessing God 
they have secured a place in God’s future, and in whatever God 
will reveal or accomplish. Our Lord thus moves the question 
to a higher ground than that of promise or covenant or even 
of ethical necessity, and grounds upon a concrete relation 
which is recognized as vital and dynamic. The argument 
involves whatever is involved in the nature of human person- 
ality ; its reflexion of the Divine unity, its indestructibility and 
capacity to resist and survive the shock of physical dissolution, 
and its necessity of full self-realization in God. It is impossible 
to limit the destiny of that which possesses God. It is im- 
possible to deny to it completeness of development along the 
lines of initial character. Death interrupts but cannot ulti- 
mately bar that development. As touching the dead, that they 
rise again—that life shall be for them reconstituted and per- 
fected—have we not read that God calls Himself their God? 


The discussion in this case was with those who 
‘deny that there is any resurrection of the dead’ 
(Lk 20°"), and it was enough for its purpose to con- 
sider the case of those who in life have possessed 
God. On the face of it the argument might seem 
to apply to these only. On the other hand, it 
seems to identify (at least for man) immortality 
with resurrection. What it proves is that the 
dead are living (ov éore eds vexp&v adda SdvTwv) ; 
what it assumes is that, if they live, they 
will rise again. Christ does not contemplate 
that they may be immortal apart from that des- 
tiny, or discuss the alternative conception (which 
cannot have been unfamiliar to his interlocutors) 
that the patriarchs might live in God for a merely 
ghostly eternity. The alternatives which He 
seems to oppose are that either they no longer live 
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(in any effective sense) or that they shall live com- 
pletely—there shall be an dvdoracis, a reconstitu- 
tion of that duplex life of spirit and organism 
which is characteristically human. The question 
whether the finitely spiritual can be conceived of 
as self-conscious, apprehensive or active apart 
from organism, or whether the fact of its limita- 
tions local and temporal and of relations to other 
finite existence does not imply organism, is in- 
volved, but is not the whole question. The 
question is of man, who is distinctively the 
meeting-point of two worlds, the spiritual and 
the material, at which the Creator has ‘ breathed 
into the dust,’ and at which the creation becomes 
conscious of God. The differentia of humanity is 
this incarnation, making possible the ultimate 
Incarnation in which the Word became flesh. In 
virtue of this duplex nature man is essentially the 
priest of the material creation, interpreting its 
testimony to God, and capable of furnishing the 
medium in which Creator and creature reach an 
absolute unity in Him who is Head over all things 
and in whom all things consist. By death this 
dual constitution is broken—resurrection is its 
recovery ; reconstitution in the totality of the 
elements of our nature which condition fulfilment 
of man’s distinctive vocation in the cosmos. 
The redemption which is to redeem man must 
reach his being in its completeness—the organism 
of the spirit as well as the spirit itself. It must 
reach even the body which has been ‘ the entrench- 
ment of sin’ (Gore). Not as resuscitation, but as 
‘change’; so that on a new plane of life, un- 
explored by us and therefore meantime indeserib- 
able to us, it may be the adequate organism of a 
spirit perfectly correspondent with the Divine 
Spirit, and death be swallowed up ‘ not in life, but 
in victory.’ The norm of Christ’s personal re- 
surrection may seem to imply this: His work in 
redemption is not completed by a sacrificial death, 
but must go on in a triumphant rescue of the body 
from death. It is not left as an ‘ outworn tool,’ 
but is brought again, quickened and transformed, 
to be the instrument of a universal mediation ; its 
reassumption is for Him entrance upon an eternal 
poled Incarnation is not a passing phase of 

eity ; it is the realization of the Divine purpose 
in humanity. Death is privative ; disembodiment 
is incompleteness. Our salvation implies our re- 
constitution, not only in the spiritual which 
places us in correspondence with God, but in the 
organic which places us in correspondence with 
God’s creation. God will not leave us ‘ hopelessly 
stunted and imperfect’ (Milligan, Res. of the Dead, 
p- 161), but will ‘give a body.’ With regard to 
the scope of the resurrection, the question is not 
touched in the discussion with the Sadducees, 
unless in so far as the argument used may seem to 
identify immortality with resurrection. (St. Paul 
in 1 Co 15 has the same alternatives: ‘if the dead 
are not raised . . . then they also which sleep in 
Christ have perished.’ He recognizes no third 
possibility, of a merely spiritual immortality). 
Elsewhere, however, Christ teaches a general re- 
surrection (Jn 5%) of ‘all that are in the graves’ ; 
not only an elect of them, but they who have 
‘done evil’ as well as they who have ‘ wrought 
good ’—and distinguishes ‘ the resurrection of life’ 
from ‘the resurrection of condemnation.’ The 
rejection of these verses as an interpolation, on the 
ground that their teaching is not found elsewhere 
in the Synoptics or in Jn. itself, is not justified. 
A general resurrection of just and unjust forms at 
least the background of the thought in Mt 5? 8 (uh 
drov Td gHud cov BAnOn els yéevvav) 1078 (Kat Wuxhvy 
kal c@ma droréoae ey yeévvyn) 1241-42, Lk 11% (dvdpes 
Nwevira dvacricovrat x.7.d.), and in Mt 258-48, 
It is implied in the sequence to the statement that 
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God is not the God of the dead but of the living, 
reported by Lk. (20%), ‘for all live unto him ’—the 
thought of which would seem to be that not such 
only as the patriarchs were have a link to God, 
but that men as men ‘live to Him,’ and that this 
must have its inference for all. The absence of 
bias on St. Luke’s part towards a doctrine of 

eneral resurrection, peculiar to himself among the 

vangelists, is evident from the extended form in 
his account (v.*°) of the saying more briefly re- 

orted in Mt 22%, Mk 12%. As reported by St. 

uke (‘they which shall be accounted worthy,’ 
etc.), the saying would seem to contemplate a 
oe resurrection only. Nor can bias on St. 

uke’s part be argued from the fact that (Ac 241) 
he reports St. Paul as preaching to Felix a re- 
surrection of the just and of the unjust, while St. 
Paul himself in his Epp. deals only with the 
believer’s hope in Christ ; the one concerned Felix, 
the other did not. A doctrine of general resurrec- 
tion does appear in the reports of the Synoptists. 
And in Jn 6%. 4 4454 the emphasis laid upon a 
resurrection which is by Christ Himself (éyw 
dvacrnow atrov) seems to imply that there is also 
resurrection of another character, and to be con- 
secutive with the teaching of 578-%°, 

The salvation constituted and offered in Christ 
is a positive salvation, to be realized and possessed 
in Himself. With that salvation the gospel is 
occupied. Our concern is with that—with the 
hope which is declared to us and with the Kingdom 
which He has opened to believers. We know the 
end, for we know the way. There isan alternative 
—a way that is not to life and an end that is not 
with Christ. It is named only, for our fear. It is 
the background of outer darkness against which 
the glory in Christ is thrown up into splendour. 
But it is in no sense the subject-matter of revela- 
tion. That which is revealed is life and incor- 
ruption (2 Ti 1). This is the general principle of 
Christian teaching. Two aspects of resurrection 
are accordingly discoverable in that teaching, and 
first in the teaching of our Lord. Of these the 
one belongs to the essence of positive gospel; the 
resurrection of Christ Himself is already its be- 
ginning and pattern, and the root for us of its 
power; it is matter of assurance and exposition ; 
our present life’in Christ is full of experiences 
referable to it, and is explicable only in its terms ; 
it is dynamically identified with whatever we are 
in Christ now or hope to be in Him hereafter. 
The other, resurrection of condemnation, is only 
indicated as in some sense an element of final 
adjustment of the issues of life. It remains in the 
sphere of apocalyptic, out of which the resurrection 
of life has been Paiccht into the historic present 
by the resurrection of Christ which already demon- 
strates and illustrates it. This resurrection, in 
which He is our forerunner, of which Ilis victory 
over death is the operative force, which shall result 
in us as the effect of our vital union with Him, 
and is the extension to us of the life from death to 
which He has attained, is the subject of our faith 
and the topic of Christian doctrine. See preced- 
ing art. § 10 (6) (7). 

Lirerature. —Charles, Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, and 
Christian; Apoc. of Baruch, ed. Charles; Book of Secrets of 
Enoch, do.; Book of Enoch, do.; Muirhead, Eschatology of 
Jesus; Milligan, Resurrection of the Dead; Swete, Apocalypse 
of St. John; Westcott, Gosp. of St. John ; Gore, Ep. to Romans ; 
Schwartzkopff, Prophecies of Jesus Christ; J. M. Whiton, 
Beyond the Shadow ; Church, Cath. and Univ. Sermons, p. 131 ; 
R. C. Moberly, Christ our Life, p. 98. 
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RETALIATION (Mt 5%-48, Lk 67-4), —4. The 
lex talionis must have been part of the most 
rimitive Semitic law, as it was current in almost 
identical words in Babylon and Canaan. The 


Code of Hammurabi prescribes (§§ 196, 200): ‘If 
a man has caused the loss of a gentleman’s eye, 
his eye shall one cause to be lost’; ‘if a man has 
made the tooth of a man that is his equal to fall 
out, one shall make his tooth fall out.’ The verse 
Ex 214, which Christ quotes (Mt 5%), belongs to 
the Book of the Covenant, the oldest stratum of 
Hebrew law. 

2. In various ways the later Hebrew legislation 
mitigated the severity of the lex talionis. That 
law could be, at best, but a very rough-and-ready 
method of dispensing justice. The man who had 
only one eye, and who destroyed the eye of another, 
would suffer, by the loss of his remaining eye, a 
penalty infinitely greater than the damage he had 
inflicted. And, apart from actual difficulties in 
the working of this law as a hard-and-fast rule,— 
difficulties which were, in point of fact, settled by 
the judge as they arose (Ex 21”, Ly 2419-22),__there 
was a growing feeling that the exaction of the full 
letter of the Law was out of harmony with what 
was known of the will of God (Ly 19!8): ‘Thou 
shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people’ (cf. Pr 20” 24%, Sir 281-7). 
It was in harmony with this sentiment that the 
Hebrews, in the later days of the kingship, miti- 
gated the severity of the old desert law, by refusing 
to allow the children to suffer for the sins of the 
parents, and vice versa (Dt 24°°) ; but this allevia- 
tion of the penalty was an innovation (1 K 217, 
2 K 9°), 

3. When Christ came to deal with the Pharisees, 
He found that this broader interpretation of the 
Law was lacking. The interest of the scribes lay 
not in the effort to do the will of God as between 
man and man, but in the academic discussion of the 
compensation to be awarded, in soulless casuistry 
instead of in the effort to make straight the way in 
the practical business of life (Mk 7"). In nothing 
was His teaching more utterly at variance with 
the received traditions of His day than here. The 
law of the Kingdom was love. Men were to be 
moved not by the spirit which was always seeking 
its own, but by the spirit which desired the welfare 
of the other. Christ put forward a principle instead 
of insisting upon the observance of a multitude of 
details. The whole question of the treatment of 
the adversary was lifted into another sphere. And 
what Christ counselled in the Sermon on the 
Mount He practised in His own life and death. 
The disciples who wished to call down fire from 
heaven upon the inhospitable village were rebuked 
(Lk 9°4); the disciple who began to meet armed 
force by arms was told to put up his sword into its 
sheath (Jn 18"); the false accusers were met by 
silence (Mk 14°), 

The lesson that Christ taught was well learned by the Apostles. 
St. Paul, in his earliest letter, warns his readers to ‘see that 
none render evil for evil unto any man’ (1 Th 515, cf. 1 P 39), 
Again, he points out that men should not seek their own vindi- 
cation, but should leave that to God (Ro 1217-19), Lawsuits of 
Christians between themselves are frowned upon by this same 
broad reading of Christ’s teaching. When Christians are more 
concerned with gaining a personal victory than with seeking the 
honour of God, Christ’s cause suffers (1 Co 61-7), 

4. Is Christ’s teaching a new law ?— Literal 
obedience to Christ’s teaching on this subject would 
destroy the structure of society. If no man were, 
in the strictest sense, to count as his own that 
which he had, there could be no such thing as 

rivate property ; the home would disappear ; the 

state would lapse into a condition of anarchy. 
And while a belorer might, in his desire to obey 
his Lord, give to any one who took away his coat 
his cloak also, he might be doing the robber and 
society a very ill turn. The beggar is best helped 
not by indiscriminate charity, which does not 
attempt to get at the root of the trouble, but by 
being put in the way of earning a living for him- 
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self. The robber has information laid against him 
and is punished, not to satisfy a personal grudge, 
but to force him to amend his ways and to protect 
the fabric of civil life. It is clear that what Christ 
lays down in these particular verses, and in the 
Sermon on the Mount generally, is not a new code 
of law, but a broad principle of action. As much 
of the discourse is aimed at the Pharisees, who had 
made an idol of the minutize of the Law, it is wholly 
improbable that Christ meant to lay down a new 
set of rules, which could be worthily observed only 
by adhering to their letter. It was necessary, in 
order that men should remember His teaching, 
that He should put the truth He had to propound 
in vivid and concrete form. St. Matthew, the 
most Judaistic of all the Evangelists, does appar- 
ently read the new principles as being legal direc- 
tions; but the version of the Sermon given by St. 
Luke shows that this was not how the Apostles, 
whose outlook was towards the Gentiles, under- 
stood them. The injunction to turn the other 
cheek is thus not an injunction to be fulfilled to 
the letter, but an illustration of the principle that 
is to guide a man in disputes. He is not in passion 
to smite the wrong-doer, and to requite one wrong 
by another; he is to try to win the offender. by 
love. He is to consider the other. 

“So far as our personal feeling goes, we ought to be ready to 
offer the other cheek, and to give, without desire of recovery, 
whatever is demanded or taken from us. Love knows no limits 
but those which love itself imposes. When love resists or 
refuses, it is because compliance would be a violation of love, 
not because it would involve loss or suffering’ (Gore, Sermon on 
the Mount, p. 103). 

5. Modern theories of non - resistance. — George 
Fox took the Sermon on the Mount as another 
law; and as he fulfilled the injunction to take no 
thought for clothing, by wearing a leather suit, so 
he practised to the letter the injunction with regard 
to non-resistance. ‘ Did we ever resist them? Did 
we not give them our backs to beat, and our cheeks 
to pull off the hair, and our faces to spit on?’ isa 
familiar phrase in his Journal. But his followers 
have got below the letter into the spirit. With all 
their charity, they have not given indiscriminately. 


They have made their place in philanthropic work > 


by their insistence on searching into the causes of 
social evils, and, while helping others, have them- 
selves accumulated wealth. 

The great modern representative of the non- 
resistance view is Tolstoi, who carries his adherence 
to the letter of Scripture to a point which involves 
a return to anarchy. He takes the case (Letter on 
Non-esistance) of a robber found killing or out- 
raging a child. The child can be saved only by 
killing the robber. Should the robber be killed? 
Tolstoi answers in the negative. Even the non- 
Christian should not kill the man, Tolstoi argues, 
because he cannot say whether the child’s life is 
more needed or is better than the robber’s life. 
He, therefore, has no sufficient rational ground for 
action. But the Christian, who sees the meaning 
of life in fulfilling God’s will, has no ground at all 
for killing the robber. ‘He may plead with the 
robber, may interpose his own body between the 
robber and the victim ; but there is one thing he 
cannot do—he cannot deliberately abandon the law 
he has received from God, the fulfilment of which 
alone gives meaning to his life.’ The answer, of 
course, is that the fulfilment of God’s law may not 
mean the observance to the letter of one phrase. 
We are to manifest love towards others. In this 
case, should it not be shown to the child who is 
innocent and helpless rather than to the man who 
is proving himself by his deed to be dangerous to 
his human kind? 


LITERATURE.—Butler, Sem. viii. ix. ; Seeley, Hece Homo, chs. 
xxii. xxiii. ; Dykes, Manifesto of the King, 287 ; ExpT iv. (1893) 
256, vi. [1895] 338, vii. [1896] 145; J. B. Mozley, Leading Ideas 
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RETICENCE.—See RESERVE. 


RETRIBUTION.—We shall understand by this 
word the operation of the Divine justice, reward- 
ing and punishing, in this world and the next. 
(For human justice see art. VENGEANCE). 

4. The doctrine in our Lord’s time.—As is well 

known, the primitive religious consciousness of the 
Jews expected earthly happiness to correspond 
strictly to merit and demerit. Facts made it im- 
possible to hold such a theory, and we have the 
problem of the Divine justice as it is raised in the 
Psalms, Job, ete. The remarkable thing is that 
the next life is nof, at least with any consistency of 
belief, called in to redress the balance of this (see, 
e.g., Kirkpatrick, Psalms, p. xciv.). Later Jewish 
thought, developing the doctrine of immortality, 
found in it the natural answer to the problem, as 
in the opening chapters of the Book of Wisdom. 
But the conception of recompense moved mainly 
on external lines; the rewards and punishments 
which did not come in this life were expected in 
the next, or in a Golden Age on earth. And so in 
our Lord’s day— 
‘The religious relation between God and His people was a 
legal one, upheld by God as righteous Judge, in the way of 
service and counterservice, reward and punishment.’ Pious 
Jews here and there might remember that forgiveness and free 
grace were part of the character of Jahweh, ‘but with most 
Jews this mode of view was overshadowed by the legalistic con- 
ception, whereby every act of obedience was regarded as having 
an exact recompense, and every blessing to be obtained as re- 
quiring previous service.’ ‘ Desiring to earn a Divine reward, 
and as great reward as possible, they sought to practise a strict 
legal righteousness, and, wherever possible, to exceed what the 
law demanded. But yet again, anxious to attain that reward 
on the easiest possible terms, they wished to do no more than 
was absolutely necessary for attaining their purpose’ (Wendt, 
Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 39 ff.). 

The charge that religion is only an enlightened 
selfishness, is valid against this position and the 
popular conception of Christianity. The object of 
this article will be to show that it is not valid as 
against the teaching of Christ. 

2. The teaching of Christ.—(1) He showed once 
for all that there is no invariable connexion be- 
tween individual suffering and sin in this world. 
The Heavenly Father bestows His gifts on evil and 
good alike (Mt 5*, Lk 6). Lk 131* is decisive on 
this point. (‘Ye shall all in like manner perish’ 
refers to the special doom of the Jewish nation, 
and falls under the exception mentioned below). 
It is true there may be a connexion between sufter- 
ing and sin, but it is undefined (Mt 92, Jn 5%), and 
it must not be assumed in any given case (Jn 9). 
There are in the Gospels no ‘ poetic justice’ par- 
ables, no limelight scenes of sensational punish- 
ments of evil-doers or dramatic vindication of 
virtue. There is no hint of any special doom on 
the Herods, Pilate, or the priests as individuals 
(cf. per contra Ac 12”). Judas is an exception, 
though Christ Himself never speaks of his punish- 
ment in this world. The treatment of nations and 
cities is also an exception (Jerusalem [Mt 21% 23%, 
Lk 194-44], Chorazin, ete. [Mt 10% 117°]). The life 
of the nation or city is long enough to show the 
inevitable results of moral decay. Further, all 
desire for personal vengeance now is forbidden 
(Sermon on the Mount, Lk 9°!*-). There is nothing 
of the spirit of the imprecatory Psalms or the 
Apocalyptic literature. * 

The clearest and most decisive proof of the truth 
we are considering is Christ’s own death and the 


* An exception is Lk 187, which is closely akin to Rev 610 
and to the frequent prayers for vengeance which meet us in 
Enoch. But the vengeance in this passage is that of the Last 
Day, and is part of the final consummation, which is the real 
object to which the prayers of the elect are directed. 
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sufferings and persecutions promised to His fol- 
lowers. Suffering may be a mark of God’s love no 
less than of His anger (cf. He 12); the grain of 
wheat must die to bring forth fruit (Jn 12”), there- 
fore death and all that leads to it cannot be re- 
garded as retributive. The cup of suffering which 
the disciple drinks is the cup of Christ, not the 
wine of the wrath of God. 

(2) Christ teaches equally deciswely the fact of 
retribution in the next world, and uses freely the 
language of reward and punishment. ‘The doctrine 
of personal responsibility is indeed fundamental to 
Christianity, and it is necessary to refer to only a 
few typical passages : Parables (Mt 13% 18% 22? 25, 
Lk 12"* 16), Rewards (Mt 19°, Lk 14"), Punish- 
ments (Mt 576 10% 12°6, Mk 9% 1472, Jn 5%), 

(3) Retribution is to the character rather than 
to the act, and is automatic. ‘Every act rewards 
itself, or, in other words, integrates itself, in a two- 
fold manner ; first, in the thing, or in real nature ; 
and secondly, in the circumstance, or in apparent 
nature. Men call the circumstance the retribu- 
tion. The causal retribution is in the thing, and is 
seen by the soul’ (Emerson, Essay on ‘ Compensa- 
tion’). The truth is seen most clearly in the 
Fourth Gospel. Life is the result of faith in 
Christ and of the knowledge of God (318 5*4 17%). 
Judgment is immediate, the self-inflicted result of 
wilful blindness, and of the rejection of the mes- 
sage of life (31° 874 124). At the same time this is 
no purely abstract law ; behind it is the personal 
God, and the Son to whom judgment is committed 
(5) ; see Westcott, St. John, p. xlviii. So in the 
parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, ‘ the gulf’ is 
the character * which has been formed on earth 
and is unalterable. The spiritual condition of the 
two cannot be altered by a mere change of place. 
In the parables of the Talents and the Pounds, 
neglect of opportunity brings unfitness for trust ; 
use of opportunity automatically opens the door to 
the reward of greater opportunity. The cutting 
down of the fig-tree is an inevitable doom of its 
barrenness (Lk 13°; ef. Mk 11" and the teaching 
of the Baptist, Mt 3"). The same principle is 
seen in the blindness men bring on themselves (Mt 
6” 13"), and if the blind lead the blind, they must 
fall into the ditch (154). The measure we receive 
is in the nature of things the counterpart of that 
which we give to others (77), the judgment the 
counterpart of our judgment, God’s forgiveness 
of our forgiveness (644). The house must stand or 
fall according to the foundation on which it is 
built (72427), 

Accordingly, acts have their results rather than 
their rewards, and the idea of ‘the punisher’ 
tends to disappear. 

‘It is well to remember that infliction from without, by another, 
so far from being an essential element in all thought of punish- 
ment, tends more and more completely to disappear, as having 
no longer even an accidental place, in those deeper realities of 
punishment which human punishments do but outwardly 
symbolize. The more we discern their process and character, 
the more profoundly do we recognize that the punishments of 
God are what we should call self-acting. There is nothing in 
them that is arbitrary, imposed, or in any strict propriety of 
the word, inflicted. As death is the natural consummation of 
mortal disease, not as an arbitrary consequence inflicted by one 
who resented the mortal disease, but as its own inherent and 
inevitable climax ; so what is called the judgment of God upon 
sin is but the gradual necessary development, in the consistent 
sinner, of what sin inherently is’ (Moberly, Atonement and 
Personality, p. 15). 

It is from this point of view alone that we can 
harmonize the fact of forgiveness with that of 
judgment or retribution. So long as we look on 
the latter as the inevitable result of acts considered 
each on its merits, there can be no room for for- 
giveness, or at least it appears as an arbitrary 


* The name ‘ Lazarus’ (‘God has helped’)—the only name 
given in a parable—must be intended to be significant of 


character, no less than the names in the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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interference with law. As soon as we realize that 
both have to do with character, the ditticulty 
largely disappears. Our retribution depends on 
character. Forgiveness affects the character, being 
bound up with werdvow, the change of character. 
The dying thief may have lived a life of sin ; under 
the attraction of the grace of Christ, his whole 
self experiences a change, and so his future can be 
changed too. The woman who loves much finds 
the sins of her past forgiven because she has be- 
come a new creature. ‘The unmerciful servant 
finds his old debt back upon him, because the con- 
ditional forgiveness of his master has not touched 
his character.* .. 

(4) Christ spiritualized the conception of reward 
and punishment.— Reward consists not in having 
certain things, but in seeing God. It is the result 
of character and the fruition of character. Punish- 
ment is the leaving of the self to be identified with 
sin, and so to depart from Christ into the outer 
darkness which is separation from God. Again 
we refer to the Johannine conception of life (17°). 
In the Synoptics, happiness is connected with the 
Kingdom, as particularly in the Beatitudes; it 
consists of treasure in heaven (Mt 67, Mk 10”). 
Specially significant is Lk 10”; the main cause of 
rejoicing to the disciples is not the possession of 
exceptional powers, but the knowledge that their 
names are written in heaven. All centres round 
the personal relation of the believer to Christ 
(Mt 25, Lk 12%). And this happiness is enjoyed 
even now; the believer has life (Jn 3° ete.). He 
enjoys the good things of this life, not as specific 
rewards for good actions, but as gifts of the love 
of God which he has fitted himself to use (Mt 6%). 
There can indeed be no thought of a claim against 
God (Lk 177 6). We cannot appear as litigants 
before His judgment-seat. 

Accordingly we may say that Christ destroyed 
the distinction which existed in the Jewish thought 
of His time, and which still exists in popular ethics, 
between rewards in this world and the next. If 
men know where to find their happiness, how to 
seek for their reward, they have it now, just as 
the retribution of the evil conscience is immediate. 
Only this happiness will be a personal possession 
of the soul ; it may be accompanied by trouble and 
persecution in the world (Mk 10°, Jn 16%), The 
believer must not look for the twelve legions of 
angels to vindicate him; none the less he will 
know the peace of Christ, and his joy will be fulfilled 
even here and now. The Beatitudes and the 
section on the rewards of discipleship (Mk 10) 
are particularly instructive on this point.+ 

To sum up, Christ did not so much change the 
place and time of ears as alter its conception. 
He transformed the idea of retribution, connecting 
it not with the isolated act, but with the permanent 
character which lies behind the act. To find His 
deepest teaching we must go to the Fourth Gospel 
and to kindred sayings in the Synoptics. Few will 
dispute this method, whatever be our ultimate 
view of the nature of the Fourth Gospel. It is, of 
course, perfectly true that Christ uses more popular 
language without scruple, as all teachers must. 
He appeals to the fear of punishment, and speaks 
of many and few stripes (Lk 12%). He figures the 
blessedness of the Kingdom under the current image 


* The significance of the truth may best be emphasized by a 
contrast. Buddhism, strictly interpreted, leaves no loophole 
for forgiveness. Its doctrine of Karma is that every act has its 
strict and inevitable resultant in another existence, either by 
transmigration, or in heaven or hell. This effect depends on 
the act per se, and has nothing to do with the character. The 
embryo-Buddha in one of his existences destroyed a widow’s 
hut in a fit of temper. Though he repented and built her 
a better house, and had performed innumerable other good 
deeds, yet for this he suffered in hell for eighty thousand years. 

t It is obvious to compare Plato, Republic, x., on the rewards 
of the dizausoc. 
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of a feast (Mt 22?, Lk 1415), and He uses freely the 
motive of reward (Mt 6. 104! 1978, Lk 673 1412); He 
even speaks as though it were the conscious motive 
of humility (Lk 1471), We must interpret such 
language in the light of His profounder teaching. 
Even so, some have found it a fault that the thought 
of reward does not entirely disappear. Religion 
should be so completely unselfish that all thought 
of self should be eliminated. The connexion of 
virtue with the desire for happiness is one of the 
ultimate problems of Ethics, and cannot be fully 
treated here. But this we may say. The claim of 
extreme altruism must fail because it ignores 
personality (Gore, Sermon on the Mount, ch. vi.). 
We cannot think ourselves away. We can cease 
to look for our own happiness in our own short- 
sighted manner, at the expense of others, apart 
from God. We can come to identify our own ends 
with God’s purpose for the world, but we cannot 
dismiss the hope that in the realization of that 
purpose we shall find our own happiness, that when 
the Kingdom comes we shall see it and have our 
place in it. In one sense we learn to do good, 
hoping for nothing again; or else in seeking to 
save our life we shall lose it. And yet in the back- 
ground there is always the consciousness that in 
losing our life for Christ’s sake, we do in the 
fuller sense find it. In this paradox is summed 
up the teaching of Christ and the NT. See also 
Rewarp. 
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**REVELATION.—1. The question stated. — Few 
theological or philosophical problems have received 
keener and more industrious examination than 
the problem which is suggested to us by the word 
‘revelation.’ Does the word stand for any real 
disclosure of His secrets by the Eternal? Does 
God stoop to unveil His face to men? And if He 
does, what is the mode of such manifestations ? 
What are the conditions under which we may 
believe that a revelation has been given? Is there 
any room in a rational scheme of the Universe for 
a revelation ? It is pointed out, on the one hand, 
that every great religion has been promulgated in 
the faith of its adherents that its message was a 
veritable message from heaven, and not merely a 
well-reasoned theory about life; while, on the 
other hand, it is a part of the claim of Christianity 
that the revelation of God in Christ is unique and 
final. ‘Comparative Religion’ has reached the 
dignity of a science, and it will not allow us to 
pass by the non-Christian religions of the world 
with a mere phrase of patronizing criticism or 
approval; while the teaching of the Christian 
creeds will not allow us to regard our own religion 
as only one among the many in which men have 
sought and have found their God. And, within 
the last half-century, a yet more searching ques- 
tion has been suggested by the scientific view of 
man’s gradual development in mental and moral, 
as in physical, stature, which dominates at this 
moment all scientific investigation. Is not reve- 
lation rather a gradual disclosure than a sudden 
unveiling ? And may it not be that what men 
have taken for an act of God should rather be 
described as an acquisition on man’s part which 
came to him, as all natural knowledge has come, 


by the gradual quickening of his spiritual faculty, 
in response to the discipline of life ? * 

These are among the largest and most moment~ 
ous questions on which the human mind can be 
engaged. It would require encyclopedic know- 
ledge to answer them fully, and only the briefest 
treatment is possible here. But it may help to 
prepare the way for an answer if we examine the 
aspects under which the idea of revelation is set 
forth in the NT, and the presuppositions which 
it is necessary to make before the questions that 
have been rehearsed can be clearly apprehended. 
We cannot entertain the idea of a Divine revela- 
tion without making certain large assumptions as 
to God and man of which it is well to remind our- 
Pits at the outset. They are all assumed in the 

ay 

2. Presuppositions.—(a) First, then, we take for 
granted the central fact of life—the fact that God 
is a living Being, Merciful and Just: that ‘ God ¢s, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him’ (He 11°). One must begin somewhere, 
and we begin here. That is, we assume that, 
supposing God’s creatures to be capable of under- 
standing His purpose in Creation, He is capable, 
on His part, of making it known to them. He is 
the Giver of all good things, the Author of all 
knowledge ; and we recognize that the highest of 
His gifts may be the knowledge of His will and 
the stimulus of His grace. (b) To say this implies, 
secondly, that there is a certain capacity in the 
recipients of such Divine communications. No 
one will maintain that the Eternal Spirit could 
thus reveal Himself to the brutes ; for, to be sure, 
a revelation is limited by the capacity of those to 
whom it is addressed. Revelation, as Maurice 
said, is always the unveiling of a person; and a 
revelation can be made to personal beings only in 
terms of personality. 

Thus far, no assumption has been made which is peculiar to 
Christianity. The thesis is simply this: that whatever diffi- 
culties are found in believing that men could appreciate a 
revelation, there is no difficulty in believing that God could 
give them one, if He be indeed alive. Whether man could 
securely recognize it as revelation, and not as a mere discovery 
of new truth, is another question, to which we shall return 
later. All that is here asserted is that God may communicate 
with man. If He be a Personal Being, communication with 
Him is possible. This is the first principle of all religion worthy 
of the name. 

(c) We assume, in the third place, that as reve- 
lation is thus possible, it may also be described as 
probable. Creation involves responsibility for the 
creature, and thus there is a probability that He 
who made the world will continue to guide it. 
Mankind is not perfect, and it is not doubtful that 
the progress of the race towards holiness and truth 
would be made easier by the grace of heaven 
bringing light and life.t To assert that revelation 
is probable is then only to assert that God nas pity 
for human weakness, and that it is not His will 
that it should be left unaided to perish. 

3. Aspects of idea of revelation.—We have now 
to consider the aspects under which the idea of 
revelation t is presented in the NT. There are, 
as it seems, two lines of thought in St. Paul about 
this great matter which we must try to distinguish. 
Sometimes he speaks of Divine revelation in terms 
which would be acceptable to every believer in a 
spiritual religion ; at other times he uses language 
which can be interpreted only if we remember that 

* This is, seemingly, the view taken in Canon Wilson’s essay 
on ‘Revelation and Modern Knowledge’ (Cambridge Theo- 
logical Essays, p. 229 ff.). 

+ This is the thesis expounded by Butler (in opposition te 
Tindal and the Deists of his day) at the beginning of Part 1, 
of the Analogy: ‘To say Revelation is a thing superfluous, 
what there was no need of, and what can be of no service, 
is, I think, to talk quite wildly and at random.’ 

+The word amoxaAvys occurs in the Gr. OT (e.g. 1 S 2080, 
Sir 1127 2222 421), but never in the sense of a Divine communi- 
cation, 
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to him Jesus Christ was a supreme, a unique, a 
final revelation of the character of the Eternal 
God. We may take these separately, although 
they are quite consistent. 

4, Revelation in general.—There is a sense in 
which all religion must presuppose a revelation— 
that is, the unveiling of His purposes by the 
Supreme, and the response with which He meets 
the aspirations and the yearnings of human souls, 
No religion, e.g., can live which does not encourage 
and justify the habit of prayer, which does not 
claim that prayer is heard and answered. In other 
words, all religion presupposes not only movements 
of the human spirit towards God, but also a move- 
ment of the Divine Spirit towards man. And in 
every age, and by men of eyery religious creed, it 
has been believed—and we cannot doubt that the 
belief was well founded—that God enters into 
holy souls and makes known to them His will. In 
every age and place men have realized His provi- 
dence, have believed that the Eternal manifests 
Himself in the world. Now this manifestation 
may be either ordinary or extraordinary ; by which 
it is not intended here to suggest any distinction 
between what is natural and what is supernatural. 
That distinction may not be tenable, for we do not 
know all the possibilities of nature, and so do not 
know what may be above it. But what is meant 
is that there are two distinct kinds of experience, 
in which men become assured that God is speaking 
to them—one the commonplace, everyday routine 
of life, and the other the experience of rare 
moments of high spiritual exaltation. 

(1) Multitudes of religious men have felt, as 
they looked back upon the past, that their course 
was ordered from the beginning by an unseen 
hand, that a Providence has guided them into the 
paths which were prepared beforehand for them to 
walk in, and they have been enabled to perceive 
in the opportunities of life the calling of a Divine 
voice. They have felt, moreover, that this is the 
only intelligible interpretation of life; and that 
without this revelation—for such it is—of its 
meaning, life would be chaos, and the secret of the 
future a dreadful and portentous enigma. The 
light by which they walk is ‘the light which 
lighteth every man,’ and they rejoice in the illu- 
mination which it sheds upon their path. Some 
of the most saintly lives that the world has seen 
have been lived in the strength of the conviction 
that the changes and chances, as others call them, 
of the years are but the unveiling of a Divine face ; 
and that the vision of God becomes brighter when 
seen through the mists of pain. This is the belief 
of those men and women among us who have the 
best right to be heard; their spiritual emotions 
are not altogether born of their own patient hopes ; 
they are due to the stirring of the Divine Spirit, 
and the stimulation of the Divine Life; they are a 
revelation of the unseen. 

(2) And to such souls there come rare moments 
of spiritual ecstasy and exaltation, when they are 
filled with an overpowering conviction of the pre- 
sence of God, of His Will for them, of His Will for 
others. Such a moment it was in the life of St. 
Peter when he reached the supreme conviction of 
his life, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God’ (Mt 1616); and we have the highest of 
all authority for the source of his inspiration: 
‘Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven.’ Such a 
moment came to St. John at Patmos when, being 
‘inthe Spirit on the Lord’s day’ (Rev 1", cf. 42), 
he heard the Heavenly voice pronouncing judg- 
ment on the Churches, and saw in a vision the 
Heavenly figure which is always standing unseen in 
their midst. Such a moment came to St. Paul when 
the vision of the Christ at the gates of Damascus 
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changed the whole course of his career; ‘is pleased 
God to reveal his Son in me’ (Gal 1!) is his de- 
scription of the experience. And again and again 
St. Paul refers the certainty of his convictions to 
the fact, which is for him indisputable, that they 
reached him by revelation. The ‘mystery of 
Christ,’ as he calls it, that the Gentiles are fellow- 
heirs of the gospel—this was ‘made known’ to 
him ‘ by revelation ’ (Eph 3°). The gospel which he 
preached came to him, he writes to the Galatians, 
‘not from man, but through revelation of Jesus 
Christ’ (Gal 11%). Such were the revelations of 
which he wrote, while there were yet others which 
he counted too intimate, too sacred, to commit to 
words, as when he says that he ‘was caught up 
into Paradise, and heard unspeakable words which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter’ (2 Co 124). It 
was one of St. Paul’s deepest convictions that to 
him were revealed at times from heaven thoughts 
greater than his own; so sure is he of this that he 
is careful on occasion to explain that all his utter- 
ances have not the same supreme authority. ‘The 
things which I write, they are the commandment 
of the Lord’ (1 Co 1487). So he says of one sub- 
ject. Concerning another, ‘I have no command- 
ment’ (7°) is his prelude, although he concludes, 
‘I think that I have the Spirit of God’ (v.#°). But 
he is sure that the Divine message has been dis- 
closed to him in a fashion which may be sharply 
distinguished from the ordinary ways in which 
knowledge is acquired. Human wisdoni is not 
identical with Divine wisdom; so he warns the 
Corinthians, as he quotes the ancient words, 
‘Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and 
which entered not into the heart of man, whatso- 
ever things God hath prepared for them that love 
him’; and declares, ‘Unto us God revealed these 
things ’—not the secrets of the future, but the 
secrets cf the present—‘ these things God revealed 
through the Spirit’ (2% 1%). 

These and similar passages show beyond doubt 
that the NT saints, and St. Paul in particular, 
were quite convinced that God at times reveals His 
secrets—His mysteries—to a devout and earnest 
spirit; and that this revelation is consciously re- 
cognized by the soul as distinct from the discovery 
of a Divine purpose in life, or the assurance of 
Divine guidance, which are reached by patient 
striving after the highest things. The one is the 
experience of all good men; the other is the 
portion of the saints, the elect to whom a fuller 
disclosure of the Divine will is made. It is the 
portion of the prophets, the ‘seers,’ to whom the 
‘word of the Lord’ speaks with an irresistible 
authority. Yet in both cases—in the ordinary and 
the extraordinary experiences alike—there is not 
only a movement of the human soul towards God, 
but a movement of the Divine love towards man. 
We generally keep the word ‘revelation’ for the 
extraordinary or abnormal experiences; and there 
is no objection to this restriction, provided we 
understand that in neither case does man’s spirit 
act without response or without stimulation from 
heaven. But this it is essential to bear in mind. 
‘Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you’ 
(Jn 1516) are words of universal application. 

We have now to interpose with an inevitable 
question. What is the test by which we may 
assure ourselves that the imaginings of pious souls 
are not merely of subjective value, that is, that 
they are anything more than the expression of 
discontent with the limitations of human know- 
ledge and of human life ? What is the test, or is 
there any test, by which we may ‘try the spirits’ 
(1 Jn 41), by which we may convince ourselves or 
others that a true revelation of the Divine will 
and purpose has been vouchsafed ? The theology 
of the 18th cent, did not hesitate in its answer to 
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this question. The answer was found in the word 
miracle. Miracles were the appropriate credentials 
of revelation, which could not be guaranteed as 
objectively valid without them. Paley and Butler 
and their successors do not delay to prove this; it 
seems to them beyond dispute. And forty years 
ago Dr. Mozley put forward the same view in a 
well-known passage in his Bampton Lectures (On 
Miracles, p. 15): ‘The visible supernatural is the 
appropriate witness to, the outward sign of, the 
invisible supernatural—that proof which goes 
straight to the point; and, a token being wanted 
of a Divine communication, is that token.’ Taking 
this view of miracles and of revelation, it has been 
sought to distinguish natural from revealed religion 
by the circumstance that miraculous signs are not 
needed to guarantee the truth of the former, which 
commends itself at once to man’s reason, while 
they are necessary to confirm our belief in the 
doctrines of the latter, which are not discoverable 
by our unassisted faculties, and which may be 
. surprising and even unwelcome to faith. 

This is a view which presents many difficulties, 
clear-cut and definite as it seems. (i.) It is impos- 
sible to distinguish sharply natural from revealed 
religion, because, in fact, all religions have pre- 
supposed a revelation, an unveiling of the Unseen 
Realities. ‘Natural religion,’ said Guizot (Médi- 
tations, li. 237), ‘exists only in books.’ In all 
religion there must be a reciprocal communication 
between man and God; there must be not only 
man’s aspiration heavenward, but heaven’s benedic- 
tion earthward. And this latter is in its measure 
a revelation. (ii.) It is true that a revelation of 
new truths requires to be certified to the intellect 
as valid, but it is not the a@nomalousness or the 
inexplicability of the circumstances in which it 
is given that supplies such certificate ; it is their 
significance. A ‘sign’ need not necessarily be 
‘miraculous’ (see art. ‘Sign’ in Hastings’ DB), 
although it may have this character (see ‘ Miracle,’ 
ib. vol. iii. § 5). The context, so to speak, of 
revelation helps to disclose its meaning and pur- 
pose, and thus enables us to refer it to its true 
author; but the significance of the context may 
depend upon concurrences and combinations, none 
of which, taken separately, need be abnormal or 
even unusual. (iii.) The revelation itself may be 
conveyed by these ‘signs’ which in fact constitute 
it. The onueta of the Gospels are vehicles, or 
media, or instruments of revelation quite as much 
as evidential adjuncts. Their interpretation leads 
to new thoughts of God and man, undiscoverable, 
or at any rate undiscovered, without them ; and 
thus it is that ‘signs’ such as the resurrection of 
Christ (which would be classed as miraculous) or 
the moral beauty of His life (which some would 
not regard as necessarily a miracle) form the pre- 
mises of Christian theology (cf. Westcott, The Gospel 
of Life, p. 80). They unveil the Divine love, and 
power, and holiness; and they are accepted as true 
revelations, in part because of the existing testi- 
mony to them as historical facts, but in part also 
because they find a response and a welcome in 
men’s hearts. Such revelations serve to unify the 
bewildering experiences of life, and provide a 
means of co-ordinating our thoughts about the 
highest things. That is to say, in brief, they are 
accepted as true because they are coherent with 
our spiritual experience, while at the same time 
they enlarge its boundaries and illuminate its dark 
places. 

Thus the question, What is the ultimate test of 
revelation ? is not to be answered merely by point- 
ing to miracle as its guarantee. It is part of a 
much larger question, What is the ultimate test of 
truth? And to this there is only one answer: 


expertence (cf. Wilson, l.c. p. 242), either individual 
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or general ; that is the one unfailing test of opinion 
in every department of human life. 

(a) First, as to the experience of the individual. 
That, in the region of the spirit, is not capable of 
transference from one to another, and—in so far— 
it can be valid only for him who has had the 
experience. But for him the sense of ‘realized 
fellowship with the unseen’ (cf. Westcott, .c. p. 83) 
is so vivid and so vital that he cannot call it in ques- 
tion. He is conscious not only of the strivings of 
his own soul, but of a response from the spiritual 
world. And if it be urged that, after all, it would 
be impossible for him to be sure of this, so subtle | 
and deep-seated are the movements of the soul, his 
only reply can be that he zs sure of it. Heisable to 
distinguish, he will tell you,—for St. Paul’s experi- 
ence here is not singular or even unusual,—between 
the convictions which he has reasoned out for 
himself and those which have presented themselves 
to him with an irresistible authority from without. 
And he will point, in justification, to what is an 
admitted fact of mental life, viz., that our powers 
of discovery are no true measure of our powers of 
recognition, We can all recognize as true, and as 
obviously true, many a principle, or law, or fact, 
when it is once brought before our notice, which 
we should have been quite incapable of discovering 
for ourselves.* And it has been the deep-seated 
belief of the saints that their most cherished and 
intimate convictions were such as they could never 
have reached had they not been guaranteed to 
them by a message from the spiritual world. 

(8) But, it will be said, there can be nothing 
trustworthy in such merely individual convictions. 
To claim to be in possession of a revelation from 
heaven is one of the commonest symptoms of 
mental disorder ; and those who make such claims 
most persistently are the most intractable patients 
in asylums for the insane. There is, unhappily, 
no doubt of it. The mystical spirit is divorced, in 
too many cases, from any just sense of the logic 
of facts; and incapacity to judge aright of things 
temporal is often combined with an eager and 
extravagant judgment upon things eternal. It 
may be—we do not know—that sometimes a true 
vision of the spiritual order has proved too much 
for a brain intellectually feeble, and that the 
mental powers have been permanently injured by 
too great an effort being demanded of them. And 
—conversely—it is undoubtedly true that when 
the brain fails to do its work, whether from 
disease, or overstrain, or other causes, the man 
ceases to be able to distinguish fancies from facts, 
both in the physical and the spiritual world. But 
to conclude, therefore, that all alike who have 
claimed to have had visions of the spiritual order, 
or who believe that God has answered their 
prayers directly, are necessarily insane, would be a 
strangely perverse and illogical inference. Indeed, 
experience suggests a quite different generaliza- 
tion. Despite these abnormal cases, the men of 
spiritual insight who see ‘visions,’ who live near 
to the boundary of the spiritual order, are the 
truly ‘practical’ men, and achieve most of endur- 
ing benefit for the race. The truth is that, taken 
separately, spiritual experiences cannot be verified 
by any one except the recipient of them ; but they 
cannot be dismissed as untrustworthy merely be- 
cause some who claim to have enjoyed them are 
not very wise. 

The spiritual experience of the individual is not 
transferable—apparently, for it would not be well 
to dogmatize on such a point—from one to another. 

* This is fully admitted by so thoroughgoing a Rationalist as 
Kant: ‘If the Gospel had not taught the universal moral laws 
in their purity, reason would not yet have attained to so com- 
plete a knowledge of them; although, once they are there, we 


can be convinced through pure reason of their truth and 
validity ’ (Letter to Jacobi in Jacobi’s Werke, iii. 582). 
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So far, then, it does not submit itself to any objec- 
tive test of its trustworthiness. But when we find, 
as we do find, that in a large number of cases the 
individual experiences which are reported or re- 
corded are of an identical character as regards the 
information which they supply of the spiritual 
order, they present a phenomenon which is within 
the reach of scientific investigation. That the 
Eternal guides human lives and does not permit 
them to drift aimlessly into the paths which lead 
nowhere, that He answers prayer, that He sup- 
plies counsel and strength—these are not specially 
Christian convictions, they are shared by count- 
less multitudes who would all offer the same 
proof of their truth, namely, personal experience. 
This is a solid fact of human nature which de- 
mands recognition. And if such convictions are 
not entirely mistaken, then the Eternal has in so 
far given a revelation of His power and of His 
love. He has intervened in human life ; He has 
given men some insight into His purposes. 

The test of truth is experience; experience 
must count for something when we are examining 
the widespread belief of mankind that the Eternal 
reveals Himself in the life of the individual and in 
the life of the race alike. 

We have seen that the general experience of 
religious men gives identical testimony as to God’s 
power and willingness to communicate with them 
in theirneed. But we saw, too (§ 2), that a cer- 
tain mental and spiritual capacity must be pre- 
supposed in the recipients of any revelation. And, 
as this grows from age to age in the history of the 
race, and is by nomeans equal in all races at the 
same period, or in all men even of the same race 
and epoch, it will follow that revelation, if made 
at all, must be made gradually and progressively, 
in correspondence not only with the needs but 
with the capacity of men. We have all learnt 
the truth of this in regard to the history of the 
race, and it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. If 
the minute and careful study of the OT history 
and literature, which has occupied the best 
thoughts of so many of our best Christian scholars 
for 40 years, had taught us nothing but this, we 
should still have learnt a lesson of the most far- 
reaching significance—a lesson which is full of 
hope and inspiration. It is a lesson which is illus- 
trated by the history of every religion in which 
men have sought to find God; the measure of His 
grace is their capacity of receiving it, and not any 
Divine economy by which there is a jealous hiding 
of His face. And the same is true of the indi- 
vidual soul. It is in correspondence with the 
gradual quickening of our spiritual faculty that 
the Divine secret is gradually disclosed. ‘ Unto 
him that hath, to him shall be given’ (Mt 131”) is 
not a paradox of the Divine bounty ; it is a law of 
nature, and therefore of revelation as well. Not 
all at once can we expect to experience the Beatific 
Vision, but only in proportion as we grow more 
and more into the Divine likeness, and learn, 
through the slow and often disappointing discip- 
line of life, to read the Divine purposes. This is 
not to evacuate the idea of revelation of its con- 
tent, and regard our spiritual progress as due 
entirely to the efforts and strivings of our own 
souls. These must be present,—there must be a 
movement on man’s part if he is to reach at last 
his highest,—but the revelation which is given is 
not his discovery, but a Divine act of unveiling. 

It is the consummation of this progress, both 
for the individual and for the race, which is por- 
trayed in the vision of the prophet as the moment 
when ‘the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together,’—not as iso- 
lated individuals, but as members of the great 
company of the saints,—‘they shall see it to- 
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gether: for the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken 
it’ (Is 40°). 

5. The revelation of Christ.—So far, we have 
been considering the idea of revelation in general 
—the idea of God revealing His will to man— 
which appears again and again in Scripture, and 
which has been abundantly justified by the experi- 
ence of the saints in every age. But nothing has 
yet been said which is distinctively Christian, or 
which touches the belief of Christians that in 
Christ there is a supreme and sufficient revelation 
of God. If the doctrine of revelation which has 
been here set forth exhausted the content of the 
idea, then there would be no place left for that 
which is specially characteristic of the Christian 
religion. What has been said about the possibility 
and the gradual progress of a revelation would 
apply to other nations as well as to the Jews, for 
God has never ‘left himself without a witness’ 
(Ac 1417), And nothing has been said at all about 
the revelation of God in Christ, which is the 
centre of the Christian hope. The passages which 
were quoted from the NT have a general applica- 
tion. We have now, however, to examine pass- 
ages of a different character. 

St. Paul urges, in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, that if the message of the Christ was 
not understood by the Jews, it was due to their 
incapacity, not to its obscurity. ‘If our gospel is 
veiled,’ he says, ‘ it is veiled in them that are 
perishing’ (4°), z.e. the fault lies with the hearers, 
not with the giver, of the message. That is his 
way of expressing a great principle which we have 
already considered, that revelation, to be instruc- 
tive, presupposes a certain mental capacity, a keen- 
ness of spiritual vision, in those to whom it is 
addressed. In the previous chapter of the same 
letter, St. Paul had urged that the Jews had never 
recognized the transitory character of the Law 
which was their discipline ; ‘a veil was upon their 
heart’ (8), which prevented them from seeing 
that the Law was only a stage in the Divine edu- 
eation of Israel. But, he adds, allegorizing the 
old story of the veil on the face of Moses, ‘if they 
turn to the Lord, the veil is removed’ (v.16), and 
an open vision is granted. The consummation to 
which they should look is that ‘the light of the 
glory of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
dawn upon them’ (4#). And, in like manner, he 
points out elsewhere that ‘the law was but a 
tutor to lead them to Christ’ (Gal 374). ‘Christ 
is the end of the law’ (Ro 10*), in whom it re- 
ceived a perfect fulfilment. This, indeed, is the 
burden of the Apostolic preaching, that ‘God, who 
of old time spoke to the fathers by divers portions 
and in divers manners, hath in these last days 
spoken to us by his Son’ (He 11). It is not need- 
ful to multiply quotations which illustrate this 
familiar Christian thought—that highly favoured 
as the Jewish people had been by revelations of 
the Divine will, yet the complete—the perfect— 
revelation of God is in Christ. 

(1) There is a sense in which it demands no 
special gift of faith to discern in Christ a revela- 
tion such as had not dawned upon the world 
before. And there are passages in the NT which, 
taken by themselves, would not go beyond this. 
He was ‘a prophet, like unto Moses’ (Ac 3872), 
although with a clearer, a more urgent message. 
For the most part, He is represented in the Syn- 
optics as the Great Teacher, strong, wise, and 
merciful—whose words were powerful to move 
men towards holiness, and whose teachings shed a 
new light upon the perplexities of conduct. ‘A 
new teaching,’ His hearers said; and they were 
right. The Fatherhood of God, the dignity and 
supreme value of the spiritual life, the significance 
of faith, the Catholic sympathy of love (see 
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Wendt, The Idea and the Reality of Revelation, 
p. 28)—these are truths of which, indeed, there 
had been anticipations in the prophets, but they 
were expounded by Him with a lucidity and an 
authority which distinguished Him at once from 
all the great teachers of the past. And even if we 
could get no further than this, the claim of Jesus 
Christ to be the spiritual Master of mankind 
would be a claim which we could not lightly 
neglect. If the utterances of holy men in every 
age deserve a reverent attention, as expressing 
convictions born of a true spiritual experience, the 
words of Christ demand a deeper reverence of sub- 
mission, for He was—at the lowest—the greatest 
Master of the spiritual life. 

(2) Not even yet, however, have we touched 
upon those claims of His which mark Him out as 
unique, those aspects of His life which require us 
to think of His teaching as differing from other 
teachings, not only in degree, but in kind. We 
have not, indeed, to read the Gospels very closely 
to observe that Jesus Christ claimed to be more 
than a Teacher, and that His authority was other 
than that of the greatest of the prophets. He 
said that He was the Messiah, who was to 
‘declare all things’ (Jn 4%). He is the Son be- 
loved of the Father, to whom the Father showed 
all His works (5%). He alone has ‘seen the 
Father’ (64) ; and not only is this vision pecu- 
liarly His, but through Him it may be revealed 
tomen: ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father’ (14°). These phrases are all taken, it is 
true, from the Fourth Gospel; but the view of 
Christ’s Person which they present is not peculiar 
to St. John, for the common tradition of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke preserves the tremendous 
assertion, ‘No man knoweth the Son, but the 
Father ; neither knoweth any the Father, but the 
Son, and he to whom the Son willeth to reveal 
him’ (Mt 1127= Lk 102). It is clear that Christ is 
represented in the Gospels as more than a Teacher 
of Divine wisdom; He is the Revealer of the 
Divine character. The matter, the content, of 
the revelation which He offers to mankind tran- 
scends the message of prophets and holy men, in 
this, that it has to do not merely with man’s re- 
lation to the Supreme, with man’s duty and man’s 
destiny, but with the inmost nature of God. Not 
only is He an ambassador of Heaven; but He has 
seen the Father. No such claim as this is made in 
the record of the most intimate and sacred spiritual 
history of the saints. 


It is this aspect of Christ as the Revealer of God which is 
indicated in the profound phrases of the Prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel. He is the Word, the Eternal Wisdom; He was ‘ from 
the beginning with God,’ and is God. Revelation is the act of 
self-manifestation of God to man, and the Word is the eternal 
expression of Deity, asin Creation at the first, so in the Incar- 
nation when the fulness of time had come. So Athanasius: 
‘It was the function of the Word, who, by His peculiar provi- 
dence and ordering of the universe, teaches us concerning the 
Father, to renew that same teaching’ (Tod yap dua tis idias 
mpovotas kal Suakoonyoews TOV bAwY SidSdaKoVTOS TEpt TOD IlaTpos, 
avrov Hy Kal Thy av’Tny SidacKkadiay avavenoa, de Incarn. Verb~ 
Dei, ec. 14). The same idea is in Ireneus. ‘ Per ipsam con- 
ditionem, revelat Verbum conditorem Deum, et per mundum 
fabricatorem mundi Dominum, et per plasma eum qui plasma- 
verit artificem, et per Filium eum Patrem qui generaverit 
Filium’ (¢. Her. iv. 6). These high speculations are perhaps 
beyond the modest capacity of human reason, but at all events 
they are in accordance with the phrases of Scripture, which 
represent the Word as the Agent of Creation, and as the Ex- 
pression of the Divine Will. Christ is set before usin the Bible 
and the Church as the Revealer of the Divine nature and not 
only as the Revealer of Divine secrets, 

It has been urged by some writers that the uniqueness of 
Christ as Revealer is indicated in the NT by the fact that, while 
revelation is continually represented as proceeding from Him, 
it is never represented as given to Him. He is the exponent, 
not the recipient, of revelation ; and is, in a sense, the Revealer 
and the Revealed (1 Ti 81%), both the subject and the object 
of revelation. This, however, is to use language that strict 
exegesis does not justify. ‘The revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which God gave wnto him to show unto his servants’... (Rev 14), 
is the view of Christ’s office as Revealer which is presented in 
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the Fourth Gospel as well as inthe Apocalypse. Christ describes 
Himself as ‘a man that hath told you the truth which I heard 
from God’ (Jn 84°); ‘as the Father taught me, I speak these 
things’ (v.26); ‘the Father which sent me hath given me a 
aun ees what I should say and what I should speak’ 

The distinguishing features of the ‘ revelation of 
Jesus Christ’ are, rather: (a) He reveals the inmost 
nature of God (see above). (b) The revelation to 
the Son is not intermittent, but continuous and 
perpetual. ‘The Father showeth him all things’ 
(Jn 5%); ‘himself hath given (dédwxey) me a com- 
mandment’ (1249), the tense marking the continu- 
ance of the action of the command (so Westcott).* 
(c) All has been revealed to Him. ‘The Father 
showeth him ql things that himself doeth’ (5?°). 
The Son sees all, while we see parts in Him (so 
Westcott). The revelation which Christ in His 
own Person gave of the Divine nature is repre- 
sented as complete; and the task of the Divine 
Spirit throughout the ages is to assist mankind in 
the understanding of it (146), and in the application 
of it to life. It is not to be understood all at once 
(16!”), nor will it be perfectly apprehended until 
the Day of Consummation, when the human race 
shall have fulfilled its destiny, ‘the day when the 
Son of Man shall be revealed’ (Lk 17%), the day to 
which the Apostolic Epistles continually point as 
the day of ‘the revelation of Jesus Christ’ (1 Co 1’, 
1 P 138), for which humanity is to wait in patience 
and hope. 

These quotations have been given at length, 
because it is this claim of Christ to be the Revealer 
of the Eternal God, as no other was, which is the 
centre of the Christian religion, and it is this claim 
which is felt to be difficult to reconcile with the 
claims of other religions to the possession of re- 
vealed truth. But it will bear repetition that it is 
no article of the Christian faith that God does not 
reveal His purposes and His will except in Christ, 
or that those who seek His face without the know- 
ledge of Christ shall be disappointed of their hope. 
Wherever and whenever the spirit of man has 
sought communion with the Eternal Spirit, a 
response—we must believe—has been given; and 
such response is, in its measure, a revelation of 
light and life. By whatever avenues of thought 
men reach new truth about the highest things, the 
light which makes their journey possible is a light 
in the heavens. It was a favourite thought of the 
early Christian apologists that the aspirations of 
pagan philosophy after God were prompted and 
encouraged by the Eternal Word speaking to men’s 
hearts. ‘Those that have lived with Reason’ (ol 
peta AOyou Bidcayres), Writes Justin Martyr, ‘are 
Christians, even though they were counted atheists, 
such as Socrates and Heraclitus and others among 
the Greeks, and among the barbarians Abraham 
and the rest’ (Apol. i. 46). That there is always 
the seed of Divine Reason (Adyos omepuarixéds) in man 
is urged by the same writer more than once: 7d 
Zuguroy marti yéver dvOpdrwyv omépua Tov Nbyou (Apol. 
ii. 8) is a typical utterance. Whatever we may 
think of the technical phrases of Christian theology 
used by these writers, we cannot doubt that their 
main thought was true. God is always revealing 
Himself to the world. Yet—the question recurs— 
how then are we to express our belief in a special 
revelation in Christ, a revelation differing not only 
in degree but in kind from all that went before? 
We are so much affected, in this age, by the idea 
of orderly and continuous progress in nature, and 
by the idea of the gradual quickening of man’s 
spiritual faculty, that we find it unwelcome to be 

* Sabatier has observed (Outlines of a Philosophy of Reli- 
gion, p. 41) that a phrase in the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
brings this out well. At the moment of His baptism, the Holy 
Spirit says to Jesus; ‘Mi Fili, Te exspectabam in omnibus 


prophetis, ut venires et requiescerem in Te, Tu enim es requies 
mea,’ 
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presented with the conception of crisis, and with 
any theory of knowledge or life involving a breach 
of that rule of continuity by which we are ac- 
customed to guide our thoughts. 

6. Recapitulation.—It will be convenient to 
approach our final answer by re-stating in our 
modern ways of speech that view of revelation in 
general, and of the Christian revelation in particular, 
which seems to be presented in the NT. It is, at 
any rate, coherent, and is taught by St. Peter as 
well as by St. Paul, by the Synoptists as well as 
by St. John. Nor is it out of harmony with the 
profoundest teachings of science about nature and 
about man. — 

The Christian doctrine of God presupposes that 
He is a Personal Being who lives and acts eternally. 
We cannot confine His Personal life by the con- 
ditions which limit our own; to use the homely 
phrase of Wm. Law, perhaps the sanest of English 
mystics, He is really greater than man; He tran- 
scends nature, for He is its Author. But He does 
not stand apart, as it were, from the created life 
which has issued from Him; He is, as philosophers 
express it, immanent in nature; He is its Life and 
its Light. The sun enlightens the earth with its 
beams, and warms into life the beings with which 
it is peopled; but the Eternal Spirit is the Life 
and Light of all creation, and communicates this 
Life and Light consciously and with a purpose of 
love. In nature and in history God is always 
present, always active, always compassionate. 

But neither in the field of nature nor in the field 
of history would it be true to say that the purpose 
of the Supreme is everywhere clearly revealed. On 
the contrary, it is for the most part veiled from 
our eyes. We may speak, indeed, of the Creation 
itself as a revelation of the Eternal. Perhaps it 
was an exhibition of that Divine law by which 
love always seeks an object on which to spend 
itself, that law which in human life at its noblest 
always demands sacrifice. Perhaps the law that 
we only secure our highest life by not attempting 
to save it received here a stupendous illustration. 
We cannot tell. But, at any rate, throughout 
creation, as it is, the Divine love is veiled. In the 
struggles and competitions of created life, pain and 
death are the inevitable issue for the weak; in 
nature it is only the strong that survive. It is a 
perpetual tax upon faith, in the face of nature’s 
cruelty, to believe—as nevertheless we do believe— 
that God cares for the sparrows, and that the 
meaner creatures of the earth are not beyond the 
reach of His compassion. 

(1) Where, then, in nature is God most clearly 
seen? There is only one possible answer. It is in 
man, the highest creature of His that we know; 
in man, who is unique among the creatures, be- 
cause he reflects, however dimly, the Divine image 
in which he was made. Man, indeed, is far re- 
moved in fact from that which he was intended to 
be. Corruptio optimi pessima. His capacity for 
good, by misuse, has become a capacity for evil, to 
which the humbler animals cannot sink. That is 
all true. But even in the most degraded man or 
woman there is that affinity to the Divine which 
makes redemption possible. In this seed of good- 
ness, which lingers*even in the foulest soul, there 
is always the hope of the future. It is in this elect 
creature—this creature chosen to be the highest 
because the best fitted for the service of the 
Creator—that God perpetually reveals Himself, as 
we perceive that love is, after all, stronger than 
hate. It is to this elect creature—despite his kin- 
ship with the beasts, a kinship displayed during 
every hour of his earthly life—it is to this elect 
creature, and to him alone, that God deigns to re- 
veal His will,—not perpetually, indeed, but at those 
too rare moments when the spirit is completely 
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master of the flesh. God is always active in 
nature ; He unveils His face only to the elect of 
creation, and to the elect individuals of the elect 
race. 

(2) The like is true of the Divine revelation in 
the field of history. Of the destiny of nations, 
God is the supreme arbiter. Not theologians only, 
but historians too, will be found to declare that 
human history is providentially ordered, that ‘the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom cf men’ (Dn 4*), 
And viewing history on a large scale, that may be 
the inevitable conclusion. But we cannot say that 
it is self-evident, or that perplexities do not pre- 
sent themselves to'any one who endeavours to trace 
an eternal purpose in the decline and fall of empires. 
In the philosophy of history it is not always easy to 
find certain tokens of a superintending Providence. 
In history, as in nature, we see such tokens with 
greater distinctness when the observation is directed 
to a particular part of the field. The secrets of 
the Divine rule are disclosed to us most clearly 
when we recall the history of the Chosen People, 
the race elect of the Supreme as His instrument 
for the education of the world. No history reveals 
the Divine intention in the same degree as the 
history of Israel. And thus we rightly look upon 
the Hebrew literature and history as preserving 
for us in a special manner the revelation of God’s 
purposes in the education of mankind. This is not 
to make any arbitrary distinction between sacred 
history and profane history. All history is sacred, 
for it is directed and controlled by the Eternal 
Wisdom. But not in all history alike are we per- 
mitted to discern the guidance of God who thus 
reveals Himself. It is no more anomalous or sur- 
prising that the revelation should be explicitly 
recognized as such only in the history of the elect 
nation Israel, than that His revelation in nature 
should be recognized as such only in the character 
of the elect creature—man. The Divine action is 
always implicit in nature and in history ; both are 
potential revelations, so to speak, of the Eternal 
Light and Wisdom, but in neither field does the 
revelation become actual, save in the chosen organ 
of the Divine life. Man is not an anomaly among 
the creatures, nor is Israel an anomaly among the 
nations; but as man with his reason and power 
of choice is the best fitted of creatures, and Israel 
with its genius for religion is the best fitted of the 
nations, to receive and to impart the revelations of 
the Divine will, to man and to Israel have they 
been entrusted in a peculiar degree. The story of 
revelation is always a story of election (cf. Marten- 
sen, Christian Dogmatics, p. 13). 

If we can go thus far, we are constrained to go 
a step farther. For in the Christ is the consum- 
mation, the summing up, of humanity. He is the 
Representative Man. And in the Christ, too, is the 
fulfilment of Israel’s high destiny as the Servant 
of Jehovah, the Messenger and Ambassador of the 
Most High. It is not surprising, then, that He 
should claim to be the Revealer of the Godhead, 
in a sense and after a manner unexampled else- 
where. He, too, is the Hlect, the Beloved. There 
is a coherence in the NT account of Christ the 
Revealer which demands for it a reverent hearing 
from every thoughtful man, no matter what his 
belief about historical Christianity may be. We 
do not assume any breach in the continuity of 
nature when we hold that a revelation of God may 
be perceived in man which cannot be perceived in 
the lower creatures. We do not make history dis- 
continuous if we hold that a revelation of God may 
be perceived in the record of His dealings with 
Israel which cannot be perceived in the record of 
His dealings with Greece, although He is the 
Supreme Arbiter of the destinies of Israel and 
Greece alike. To the creature and to the nation 
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uniquely fitted to receive and to reflect a Divine 
revelation, it has been given, in divers portions and 
manners, according to the need and the capacity 
of the recipient. But the Christ stands alone, in 
nature and in history, the flower of humanity and 
the culmination of Israel’s hope—alone, for God 
has become man in Him. There can be no inter- 
ruption or faltering in the communion between the 
Perfect Man and God, for He is perfect because 
He shares the Divine nature itself. The revelation 
is no longer occasional, but permanent; no longer 
a gradual unveiling, but the full disclosure of the 
Father’s face ; no longer to be conceived as for one 
race only, for ‘ this is the revelation of the mystery 
which was kept secret since the world began, but 
now is made manifest—made known to all nations 
for the obedience of faith’ (Ro 16”! ; cf. 1 Co 27). 
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REVELATION, BOOK OF.—Whatever per- 
plexities may still attend the interpretation of 
the Apocalypse, there can be no question as to 
the place which it assigns to Jesus Christ, or the 
copiousness and variety of the references which the 
writer makes to His Person and His work. For 
him the fact of Christ conditions the whole of 
human history. He is the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world (13%), and He is the 
Bridegroom-Judge, whose eagerly expected coming 
will bring to a close the history of the world that 
now is. And what is true of the world’s history 
is also true of the book itself; its whole contents 
are a ‘revelation’ (Apocalypse) of Jesus Christ 
(11), a revelation which proceeds from Him, and is 
mediated ‘ by his angel’ to ‘ his servant John.’ 

It will be convenient to examine the references 
and the doctrine which lies behind them in the 
order of our Lord’s experience, beginning with His 
life on earth. In the first place, it is noteworthy 
that the human name Jesus, borne by Christ when 
He was on earth, which is rare in the writings of 
St. Paul and absent from those of St. Peter, occurs 
here nine (or ten) times. The martyrs are ‘the 
witnesses of Jesus’ (17°); their witness is ‘ the 
testimony of Jesus’ (11 etc.) ; and it is by this 
simple human name that the Divine Speaker 
describes Himself (22%). In this usage we may 
see an indication of authorship by one who had 
‘known Christ after the flesh,’ to whom the name 
He had then borne was both familiar and dear. 
If authoritative criticism no longer permits us to 
see direct allusions to either the birth or the 
ascension of Jesus in the story of the ‘man-child’ 
contained in ch, 12, His death by crucifixion is 
very pointedly alluded to as an historical fact (118), 
His victory in 3?! (‘as I also overcame’), and His 
resurrection in 1°18, His twelve Apostles find 
mention in 21!4, and there are echoes of His 
teaching as recorded in the Gospels in 8°-10 717 216 
and 2128, 

These recollections of Jesus of Nazareth have 
not been obliterated by the vision of the exalted 
Christ ; rather are the two elements held together 
in a singular harmony of conviction. Passing to 
the second, we find that the richness of the con- 
ception of Christ which marks the Apocalypse 
may be gauged by the variety and significance of 
the aspects in which He is presented—the Word, 
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the Lamb, the Shepherd, the Bridegroom, the 
Judge, the King of kings. Here only outside the 
Fourth Gospel does Christ receive the deeply 
significant litle of ‘the Word of God’ (191%), and 
the idea of pre-existence which the name carries 
with it also lies behind the declaration twice 
repeated, ‘I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end’ (117 216), But the commonest and 
the most characteristic title of Christ in this book 
is ‘the Lamb ’—a title which is used by the writer 
with great freedom, as though it had come to 
have for him almost the force of a proper name 
(cf. 219-28. 27 223). The use of the name is, however, 
rooted in the conviction of the redemptive efficacy 
of Christ’s sacrifice ; it suggests the aspect of His 
work which is most prominent to the mind of 
‘John.’ It should be noted that the word itself 
is not identical with that applied to Jesus in John’s 
Gospel (1%) ; it is a diminutive and a neuter; 
but the meaning is the same, and the sacrificial 
reference is indubitable. The Lamb stands ‘as 
though it had been slain’ (5°) ; He is hailed as One 
who has ‘redeemed us to God by his blood’ (5°) ; 
the adoring saints in heaven are those ‘who have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb’ (714, cf. 1°). These latter 
passages emphasize the ethical consequences of 
the Atonement, and trace them to the ‘blood’ 
of Christ in the same way as the First Epistle of 
John. The spiritual principle of the Atonement 
is suggested by the figure of the Lamb itself, in 
which are combined the attributes of lamb-like 
character—meekness, gentleness, and purity—and 
the sacrificial function historically associated with 
alamb. At the same time, ‘the Lamb,’ originally 
a figure for Christ in the sacrificial aspect of His 
work, takes on, besides, attributes which belong to 
Him in other of His functions, and so we read of 
‘the wrath of the Lamb’ (616), of ‘the Lamb’s book 
of life’ (212”), of kings making war with the Lamb 
and being overcome by Him (171*), of ‘ the marriage 
of the Lamb’ (197), and, finally, of the Lamb as 
ruler of the heavenly city (22%), as at once the 
temple of it and ‘the light thereof’ (2173-4), Thus, 
while every aspect of the work of Christ, whether 
in earth or heaven, finds adoring record here, there 
is a subtle recognition of the fact that all the forms 
of His relation to men spring out of the fundamental 
function of redemption. 

The writer of the Apocalypse, therefore, holding 
firmly to the humanity of the Jesus whom probably 
he had known in the flesh, yet ascribing to Him as 
the Lamb functions of redemption, government, 
and judgment, offers to Him throughout his book 
the homage which is due only to ‘ God manifest in 
the flesh.’ This is seen alike in the titles, the 
functions, and the attributes assigned to Him. 
Every detail of description serves only to enhance 
the dignity and the glory of His Person. He is 
‘the Lord of lords and King of kings’ (1714 1916), 
To Him is attributed all the honour and authority 
pertaining to the Messiah and more. Angels who 
refuse worship offered to themselves (1929 228) unite 
with all creation to worship God and the Lamb 
(51-18), His existence reaches back before the 
beginning of things created. Himself the principle 
from which all creation issues (3; cf. Col 1%, 
Pr 822), He is the absolutely Living One from whose 
lips are heard words which can be spoken by God 
alone: ‘I am the first and the last, and the Living 
One’ (11", ef. 18). He holds the keys of Death and 
of Hades (118) — keys which, according to the later 
Jewish tradition, were held by the hand of the 
Almighty alone. In the vision of the Son of Man 
which introduces the Letters to the Seven Churches, 
the writer takes one after another of those phrases 
which had been consecrated from old times to the 
description of the Most High God, those attributes 
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in which He had been apparelled by prophets and 


psalmists, and lays them simply upon Christ as 
upon One whose right to bear them was beyond 
question. The description of ‘the Ancient of 
Days’ (Dn 7°) is transferred to Him, as well as 
the power to ‘search the heart and the reins,’ 
which is the peculiar attribute of Jehovah (2%, ef. 
Ps 7°). It is not strange, therefore, that to this 
Divine Figure is committed the unfolding of the 
Book of human Destiny (5°), the waging of the 
final conflict with evil, and the holding of the 
Divine assize. 

This complete and unhesitating attribution of 
Divine rank and authority to Jesus Christ is the 
more remarkable when we give due weight to the 
intense Hebraism of the writer. A Jew of the 
Jews, his mind saturated with Hebrew thought, a 
true son of the race to which monotheism had 
become a passion, and the ascription of Divine 
honour to any other than God a horror: and a 
blasphemy, the author nevertheless sets Jesus side 
by side with the Almighty. One meaning of the 
phenomenon is plain. It offers the most striking 
proof of the impression made by Jesus upon His 
disciples, one which had been sufficient to revolu- 
tionize their most cherished religious belief; for 
them He had the value of God. And the special 
aspect of His Person and work which is emphasized, 
as we have seen, in the Apocalypse, gives the clue 
to the explanation of this exalted Christology. 
The kernel of experience from which the process 
starts is indicated in the declaration: ‘He hath 
loosed (v.d. ‘washed’) us from our sins.’ John 
and those in whose name he wrote had found the 
sin-barrier between them and God removed, and 
the sin-dominion over them broken; and _ this 
experience they traced to Jesus, to what He had 
done for them in dying, and in them as living 
again. And if, along with this their indubitable 
experience of forgiveness of, and deliverance from, 
sin, we take the universal conviction of their time, 
expressed in the question of the Pharisees, ‘Who 
can forgive sins save God only?’ we have little 
difficulty in perceiving the avenue along which 
the gaze of the Apocalyptist travelled till it 
beheld the throne of God as a throne which was 
shared also by ‘the Lamb.’ 

: C. ANDERSON SCOTT. 
REYENGE.—See VENGEANCE. 


REVERENCE.—The sentiment of veneration, a 
feeling of high regard and admiration. When 
cherished towards a superior, it is an emotion of 
respectful awe. When pirected towards God, it is 
an essential factor in Divine worship. This senti- 
ment usually finds expression in acts of courtesy, 
respect, or adoration, so that the object held in 
reverential regard receives fitting homage. But it 
is to be noted that the term @pyexela, which in Ac 
26° emphasizes the ritual side of religion, does not 
oceur in the Gospels (cf. Coleridge, Aids to Reflec- 
tion, Introd., Aphor. Xxiii.). 

The terms which denote reverence towards God 
come properly under ‘worship,’ in which rever- 
ence is an essential quality; but it may be 
proper to include in this article passages which 
involve reverence towards Jesus Christ in the 
days of His flesh. In the Gospel narratives 
several terms are used to express the feeling of 
reverence, but there is no decisive reason to dis- 
tinguish the usage of these terms as they occur in 
the Synoptics and in the Fourth Gospel. The 
term ‘reverence,’ as the tr. of évrpérec@ar—‘ to 
turn one’s self unto’—is found only a few times. It 
is used in the parable of the Wicked Husband- 
men (Mt 21°’, Mk 12%, Lk 2018), where the idea is 
that even those who had ill-treated the servants 
might show proper respect and honour to the Son. 


(See also the usage of the same word in the parable 
of the Unjust Judge, who ‘ feared not God, neither 
regarded man,’ Lk 187-4). 

The word riu# and its derivatives are used to 
express high reverential regard and profound re- 
spect (Mt 13°7 1546, Mk 7, Jn 5%: 41 849 54). Here 
the regard due to a prophet of God, the affectionate 
respect of children for their parents, and reverence 
for the Son, as for the Father, are expressed. The 
term mpockvvety, which means ‘ to kiss the hand to,’ 
and then ‘ to bow down before,’ is often used in the 
wae to signify the sentiment of reverential re- 
gard, and even of worship (Mt 27 81) 49 1488 15% 
20” 281", Mix 5° 15%). In these passages we have 
reference to the adoration of Jesus by the Magi, 
Herod’s desire to do homage to the child at Beth- 
lehem, the request of the devil that Jesus should 
worship him, the disciples doing homage to their 
Lord by the sea, the Canaanite woman humbling 
herself before Jesus, the mother of James and John 
as she made her bold request for her two sons, the 
disciples after the resurrection of Christ, the 
demoniac of Gadara before Jesus, the mock homage 
paid to Jesus on the Cross. In many of these pass- 
ages the outward act of bowing down is implied. 

In one place (Jn 9*) the term @eoceBrjs is used to 
describe a worshipper of God, or one who regards 
and treats God with reverence. In several places 
certain physical acts are significant of reverence, 
such as mpoomlrrey, ‘to fall down before’ (Mk 3"! 
5°3, Lk 8%) ; yovurerety, ‘to bend the knee’ (Mt 
174, Mk 1%); wlrrew éml rpdcwmrorv, ‘to fall upon 
the face.” These movements of the body are ex- 
pressive of feelings of reverential regard. In some 
passages dofd¢ev, ‘to glorify,’ is used in a rather 
suggestive way to set forth the idea of giving 
reverence to (as in Mt 6? 98, Mk 2, Lk 5% °6 716, 
Jn 8*!17'4), where hypocrites seeking glory of men, 
people of different sorts giving glory to God, the 

father glorifying the Son, and the Son giving 
glory to the Father, are alluded to. In the Lord’s 
Prayer, dyidgew, ‘to hallow’ or ‘hold sacred’ (Mt 
6°) the name of God, implies the sentiment of 
reverence in its highest form. The terms dordfew, 
‘to salute,’ and domracuds, ‘salutation’ (Mk 9! 1538, 
Lk 1*°*1), are also expressive of reverential regard. 

Some additional passages may be merely noted, wherein 
words and phrases denote reverence in different aspects: Mt 
729 88 927 1923 1616 219-15 2921 2312 9612, Mk 17 91-10, Lk 29-20 716. 
44, 45 35-37 1935 2311, Jn 123. 14 1313 2110-17, 

In the Gospel narratives it is evident that the 
sentiment of reverence has a large place. It is at 
root a certain psychical state, or temper of the 
soul. This temper seeks expression in certain out- 
ward acts. In religion this state of the soul is 
fundamental, and its expression in ritual acts is 
natural. 
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(1902), 247; A. H. M. Sime, Hlements of Religion 2, 15, Hpie of 
God (1902), 58; E. Wordsworth, Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer 
(1898), 68; G. H. Morrison, Flood-tide (1901), 103; Newman, 
Par. and Plain Serm. i. 295, v. 13, viii. 1; T. G. Selby, Lesson of 
a Dilemma (1893), 123; Phillips Brooks, Light of the World 
(1891), 253. FrANcIS R. BEATTIE. 


REVILING. —1. Insult was as prominent as 
cruelty in the tragedy that ended on Calvary. 
See art. MOCKERY. 

2. In Mt 5! (|| Lk 62) Jesus pronounces a blessing 
upon those who are reviled for His sake (dvecdicw 
here is the same word as is used in Mk 15* of the 
reproaches of the Cross). That the secret of the 
blessedness lies in the spirit in which the abuse is 
borne is shown by the ‘ Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad’ of the following verse, as well as by St. Paul’s 
“Being reviled, we bless,’ in a passage (1 Co 41% 18) 
where he evidently has the Eighth Beatitude in 
mind. St. Peter (1 P 2”) says of Jesus that ‘ being 
reviled, he reviled not again’ (AovWopotmevos ovK 
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dvredovddper). And the author of Hebrews suggests 
that the best preservative against hasty reprisals 
and a violent temper is a contemplation of the 
patient silence of Jesus. ‘For consider him that 
endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds’ (He 12°). See also REPROACH. 
J. C. LAMBERT. 

REWARD.—1. The NT word for this is pics, 
which appears in its more literal sense as ‘hire’ 
(Mt 208, Lk 10°) or ‘ wages’ (Jn 4°), Besides uic0ds, 
St. Paul twice uses dvriucbia (Ro 177, 2 Co 6); 
while Ep. to Heb. uses pic Pamodocta (2? 10 117°), RV 
prefers, in passages where the Greek has a verb,— 
arodlowut, cf. ucc0arodocla,—the colourless rendering 
‘recompense’ (Mt 6% 38). It might be questioned 
whether, in the 17th cent., the Eng. word ‘reward’ 
had so definitely as now the sense of a favourable 
or desirable retribution. Or is there a touch of 
conscious paradox in the tr. ‘reward evil for 
good’ (Ps 3512)? But see Ps 74, He 2%. On the 
other hand, Hooker (ecles. Polity, Books i.-iv., 
1592 or 1594) already employs the expression ‘ re- 
wards and punishments,’ which stamps a favour- 
able sense upon the ‘rewards’; cf. also— 


‘A man, that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks.’—Hamlet, 11. ii. 71. 


At Lk 234! ‘due reward of our deeds,’ AV and 
RV, stands for a periphrasis in the Greek. 

2. Christ’s teaching is popular, and He has no 
hesitation in using the conception of ‘reward in 
heaven’ as a stimulus to zeal (e.g. Mt 5! 6°). 
Reward on earth is also found among His prom- 
ises, if apparently with a touch of irony (cf. Mk 
10°). Yet we cannot conceal from ourselves that 
reward, like the cognate conception of merit, be- 
longs to a secondary order of moral categories. 
‘Merit lives from man to man, and not from man, 
O Lord, to thee.’ In public life the bad citizen is 
punished, while the good citizen’s reward is—life as 
a citizen! Literal ‘rewards’ are for the nursery 
or primary school. There is perhaps more of 
morality in ‘punishment.’ Moral protoplasm— 
potential goodness—may exist in the much decried 
fear of hell oftener than in the hope of heaven. 
Punishment emphasizes guilt, calls for repentance, 
and may prove the door to a new life ; reward im- 
plies righteousness, and the thought of it may tend 
to self-righteousness. (In order to shut this out, 
or for some other reason, the ‘righteous’ (Mt 
25°7-39) are wnconscious of their claim to reward). 
‘ Other - worldliness’ is a much rarer vice than 
worldliness, the allurement of such distant prizes 
being faint and cold. Yeta fanatical greed for 
the future life is not impossible. 

8. In Christ’s teaching there is comparatively 
little which carries us beyond the thought of re- 
ward. Most noticeable is Lk 17° ‘We are unpro- 
fitable servants,’ or, according to Wellhausen’s fine 
conjecture, ‘We are servants ! we have done that 
which it was our duty to do.’ Also there is an 
approach to the Pauline standpoint in the flavour 
of irony with which our Lord describes ‘ the right- 
eous’ in contrast to sinners. He ‘came not to call’ 
them (Mt 9¥ ||). ‘There shall be joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine righteous persons which need no 
repentance’ (Lk 15% (9 8), Lk 747 has the clearest 
trace of irony. ‘Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven; [you can see that it is so] for she’ 
showed such signs of love. ‘But to whom little 
is forgiven, the same loveth little.’ Again, the 
call to self-sacrifice (Mt 164 ||) shuts out any vulgar 
conception of reward, though, in point of form, the 
acceptance of earthly suffering does not cancel 
heavenly reward. 

4. We must recognize, then, that hope of reward 
is a legitimate motive. It bears the highest im- 
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primatur ; and it keeps a place in the general 
Christian scheme, even as unfolded by that Apostle 
who might seem most opposed to it on principle. 
We need not think to do without it, even while we 
pass on to higher motives and fuller conceptions 
of duty. Christian labour and sacrifice are never 
in vain. The struggle ‘availeth’ (A. H. Clough’s 
Poems, ‘Say not the struggle’). See also art. 
RETRIBUTION. 


LITERATURE.—Studies of the teaching of Christ—Hcece Homo 
(close of ch. xi.), Wendt, Horton; Huntington, Chr. Believing 
and Living, 209; Expositor, 1. i. [1881] 401; Briggs, Bthical 
Teaching of Jesus (1904), 206, 240; Manning, Serm. (1844) 159 ; 
Cox, Hapositions, i. (1885) 68; R. Vaughan, Stones from the 
Quarry (1890), 136; Liddon, Serm. on Some Words of Christ 
(1892), 19. ROBERT MACKINTOSH. 
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377), 
RICHES.—See WEALTH. 


RIGHT.—In the AV the word ‘right’ is the 
equivalent of two distinct Greek words, Sixaos, 
‘righteous’ (Mt 20*7, Lk 12°”), and 6p@ds, ‘ cor- 
rectly’? (Lk 7* 1078 2071). The Eng. word is etymo- 
logically associated with Lat. rectus (from regere, 
‘to rule’; ef. ‘direct’ and cognates). It implies 
that which is straight, according to rule. In the 
Gospels the idea of ‘right,’ as distinct from the 
word, runs through the whole of our Lord’s revela- 
tion of God. His teaching is at once a demand for 
that which is right and the source of all instruction 
about it. 

1. The standard of right is always found in the 
will of God as expressed in His law. Everything 
is referred to that. Doing the will of God is the 
simple but exhaustive summary of all true life 
(Mk 3*). 

2. The extent of right is to be understood as 
absolute conformity to the law of God, with no 
immunity and no reservation. Not only actions 
and words, but also thoughts, desires, and motives, 
are always included in its scope (Mt 578). Since 
‘right’ means conformity to God’s character and 


will, it necessarily follows that this conformity 


must be absolute. Our Lord contrasts the right- 
eousness of the scribes and Pharisees with that 
which He demanded from His followers (5). His 
requirement was higher because of His higher 
conception of the character, will, and claims of 
God. To them righteousness was nothing more 
than a superficial outward conformity to the 
Divine law as interpreted and altered by their 
tradition. They measured by means of an im- 
perfect standard, while our Lord laid down an 
absolute law (5%). See art. RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

3. The motives to right are variously stated and 
implied. (a) First and foremost is the (always 
implied) motive based on the truth that right is 
right and therefore must be done. (%) Then obedi- 
ence to the will of God, because it is God’s will, is 
emphasized (5% 771). (c) A secondary and yet im- 
portant motive is found in the spiritual blessings 
associated with the performance of right (5-4 
61. 4-618), (d) Yet again we have the spiritual 
influences and effects of right as no inconsiderable 
motive for righteousness of thought, word, and 
deed (5'*- 14), 

4. The encouragements to right are found in (q@) 
the joy of satisfaction in obedience to God ; (6) the 
approving testimony of conscience as the result of 
righteousness ; (c) the blessing of God manifestly 
resting upon the life (10°81); (d) fellowship with 
Christ in faithful and true living (107 12°°). These 
points concerning right are only a bare summa 
of what is both implicit and expressed in the whole 
of our Lord’s teaching, especially in the five great 
sections of teaching found in Matthew. 
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5. The secret of right is found in personal union 
and communion with Christ. There is nothing 
dry, formal, and abstract in ‘right’ as conceived of 
in the NT. It is no question of an impersonal ab- 
stract 7d dikaov or 7d kaddv, but a warm, loving, 
living, and personal life of right thinking, right 
speaking, right doing, in union with Him who is 

re-eminently 6 dicavos and 6 xadés. It is this that 

ifferentiates Christian ethics from all others. 
Christianity not only depicts an ideal and insists 
on its realization ; it proclaims and provides the 

ower to realize it, in union with Him who has 

imself lived the life and fulfilled the Divine ideal, 
and whose grace is sufficient for all who receive it. 
In all that concerns ‘right,’ the followers of Christ 
accept and know by experience the truths of two 
great statements ; one of the Master, and the other 
of one of His Apostles: ‘Apart from me ye can 
do nothing’ (Jn 15°); ‘I can do all things in him 
who is empowering me’ (Ph 4"), ref: 

W. H. GrirFitH THOMAS. 
RIGHT HAND.—See SEssIon. 


RIGHTEOUS, RIGHTEOUSNESS. —i. History 
OF THE TERMS.—The root notion of the Heb. word 
apy is that which is just, right, and normal; and 
its exact meaning fluctuates in each epoch accord- 
ing to the standard by which right and wrong are 
measured. It is true that in the OT this standard 
is always based on the will of Jehovah; but we 
observe great changes—chiefly progressive — in 
the Jewish notion of what He requires. In more 

rimitive times the conception of 27s is mainly 

orensic, meaning that which accords with custom 

as fixed by the Divinely given decisions of the 
people’s judges. But the prophets raised the 
whole conception of the law of God, and insisted 
that its moral aspect was infinitely more im- 
portant than its ceremonial. Indeed, though like 
all OT writers they dealt with action rather than 
character, they almost foreshadow in places the 
NT teaching, that it is a clean heart that makes a 
righteous deed. Hosea and Jeremiah illumined 
the conception of man’s duty to his neighbour by 
the preaching of God’s loving-kindness to His 
people. Deutero-Isaiah goes further still, and 
finds in the thought of God’s unfailing righteous- 
ness the pledge that He will comfort and redeem 
His servants. As used of Him, the word any 
denotes moral consistency and faithfulness ‘to His 
promises, and in the highest prophetic teaching 
this was felt to include the love which pardons the 
penitent, though ever stern to the obdurate. 

In the age of formalism, which was marked by the 
cessation of prophecy, the notion of righteousness 
became more ceremonial and external. Already 
in some of the Psalms we have ‘the righteous’ as 
a regular party in the land, and the term ulti- 
mately became the self-designation of the Pharisees. 
77% was now identified mainly with almsgiving in 
the sphere of private morals; and, in the judicial 
sphere, with readiness to help the weak as opposed 
to the letter of strict judgment.* In the LXX 
the word is tr. usually by dcxacocvvn, but also by 
kpiows, &\eos, and éhenuoc’vy; and the adj. py usually 
by dikacos, but also by dueumzos, kabapds, miords, and 
aioeBas. 

The Gr. d:zasooivn, like the Heb. 797%, was generally used in 
a much broader sense than our word ‘justice,’ and denoted 
social virtue as a whole. Aristotle defines it as aper) rersia xa} 
obx urrais urrw rpbs Erepov . . . ob Lezpos cepEr7s, dArAcw ory dperh 
(Bthics, v. 3. 11296 ; cf. Plato, Republic, 443). The chief differ- 
ence between the Heb. and Gr. words lies, not in the terms 
themselves, but in the radical distinction between the religions 
of the two races,—the former being based on the relation of 


man to God, the latter on man’s duty to himself; thus in Greek 
adizi« is usually distinguished from aoe. 


* See Dalman, Die richterliche Gerechtigkeit im AT, as quoted 
in art. ‘Righteousness (in OT)’ in Hastings’ DB iv. 281. 
VOL. I1.—34 


uu. NT usAce.—The NT writers inherited the 
word pis with all its religious associations, and 
used as its equivalent dicacocdvy, and as its oppo- 
site ddiuia. The latter word is sometimes con- 
trasted also with dA7Gea (e.g. Ro 138, 2 Th 2") ; for 
‘truth passing into action is righteousness’ (West- 
cotton 1 Jn 1%). déccos isalso contrasted with micrés 
(Lk 16% 1), edoeBas (2 P 2%, cf. Ro 4°), dyios (1 Co 6!), 
The first of these three words expresses an idea 
always present in the word ‘righteousness’ (namely, 
consistency) ; the other two give its basis for man, 
—devotion to God,—but do not immediately ex- 
press the notion of duty towards one’s neighbour. 

Jesus Christ transformed tle whole conception 
of righteousness ; for He broke down the exter- 
nalism of His day by emphasizing character rather 
than action, and set religion on an entirely new 
basis by making it a real response of the whole 
personality to God, and pointing to love as the 
essence of righteousness. It is significant in this 
connexion that it was Christianity that created 
the very conception of personality, and so ulti- 
mately the word itself. Jesus Christ tells His 
followers that their righteousness is to be based on 
the eternal character of God (Mt 5-4), as uniquely 
revealed in human life by Himself (11?7 ||). Accord- 
ingly the early Christians seem to have spoken 
of Christ as ‘the righteous one’ (see Ac 34 7° 
2214, Ja 5°). But we must examine in more detail 
4 righteousness taught and exemplified by 

im. 

1. The Synoptists. — (a) General usage. —The 
Synoptic writers all use dikaos and dicaocdvn gener- 
ally, of the man who tries to do his duty in the 
sight of God, whether Christian or not (Mt 19 5”, 
Mk 6%, Lk 1° 275), But St. Matthew also uses the 
words especially of believers in Christ, to denote 
the character which He requires in citizens of the 
Kingdom of heaven (Mt 5” 6} etc.). St. Luke, 
indeed, approximates to this in three passages at 
least (Lk 1414, Ac 24% 5); but with him it can 
scarcely be called a well-defined usage. The ex- 
planation of this peculiarity of the First Gospel 
no doubt lies in the fact that its chief aim is to 
represent Christianity as the consummation of 
Judaism (cf. Mt 5’). But a still more noteworthy 
fact is that the Synoptic writers do not directly 
speak of righteousness as a Divine attribute. [Mt 
6" is no exception, for ‘his righteousness’ there 
means the character which God expects of us, 
though this is implicitly based on the nature of 
the Father]. Nor is Christ ever directly termed 
dixavos by them, except in the mouth of unbelievers 
(e.g. Pilate’s wife in Mt 271°), and in the cases 
mentioned above from the Acts, where St. Luke 
represents three different speakers as calling Him 
6 dixacos. In this connexion it is significant that 
in recording the centurion’s words at Calvary, St. 
Luke (23*) writes, ‘ Certainly this was a righteous 
man’; but St. Matthew (27%) and St. Mark (15°) 
give vids deof in place of dixkaos. Now, when we 
remember that our Lord, in the Synoptic accounts, 
does not speak of Himself as 6 vids rod Ac08, though 
He accepts the title from others, and acknowledges 
His unique Sonship before the Sanhedrin (Lk 22” |\), 
we see why He does not call Himself 6 dixacos. 
He does not put forward His own claims in the 
Galilean ministry, but leaves His followers to 
infer them from His words and acts (ef. Mt 16152”). 
And when men haye drawn the inference, then 
they call Him 6 vids rod Oeod rather than 6 dikatos. 
Similarly, He Himself does not speak of the Father’s 
righteousness, because to His hearers the word 
would not convey enough. He speaks rather of the 
Father’s love. 

(6) God’s righteousness. — What we have said 
above leads us on naturally to ask, What is the 
central idea in Christ’s teaching about the Father’s 
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righteousness (for though He does not Himself 
apply the word to God in the Synoptic accounts, the 
idea is not excluded)? Our Lord bases everything 
on the truth that God is a loving Father to all 
men, and they are potentially His sons; by love 
they may know Him, and so make that potenti- 
ality actual. Such is the teaching of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son (Lk 151-*?), In Mt 5*®-* Christ 
tells us that God loves both good and evil, both 
righteous and unrighteous ; and His followers are 
to do the same ‘in order that ye may be (yévj00e= 
‘show yourselves to be’; or else ‘ become’) sons of 
your Father which is in heaven.’ And His summary 
of the whole matter is, ‘Ye therefore shall be 
perfect (i.e. in and through love) as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.’ But this love in God, if it 
makes Him infinitely merciful to the penitent 
sinner, makes Him equally stern to the impenitent. 
Again and again Christ, by means of a series 
of parables, teaches the future suffering of the 
wicked. It will suffice to quote one which shows 
the unity of the Divine love in its two aspects 
of mercifulness and sternness—the parable of the 
king that took account of his servants and punished 
him who showed no merey to his fellow (Mt 
18-35), He is ready to forgive the largest of debts 
if only the servant proves his love; but he has 
no mercy for the ungrateful and unloving; ‘he 
delivered him to the tormentors, till he should pay 
all that was due.’ 

(c) Christ’s righteousness. —lf we may rightly 
speak of the absolute righteousness of God in the 
Synoptic accounts, we have no less reason for 
speaking of the absolute righteousness of Christ. 
A close exainination of His words may even seem 
explicitly to sanction this. In Mt 5! He pronounces 
a blessing on those who are persecuted for right- 
cousness sake ; and in the next verse He goes on, 
‘Blessed are ye when men shall... persecute you 
... for ny sake.’ We may compare Mk 8® ‘ Who- 
soever shall lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s shall save it’ (also Mk 10%). Throughout 
his Gospel St. Matthew makes d:cacoc’vn the char- 
acter of the citizens of the Kingdom of heaven, 
But Jesus Christ is the inaugurator of that king- 
dom (Mt 11" 12%), It is He, as the Son of Man, 
who sows the good seed of the Kingdom (13°) ; He, 
again, who can give ‘the keys of the kingdom’ 
(16"). He has authority over the angels in His 
kingdom, which is the kingdom of the Father 
(13% 4), He not only gives to men a unique revela- 
tion—the only revelation—of the Father (117 ||—a 
passage which implies His sinlessness), but He is 
the giver of the Holy Ghost (3" ||). This teaching 
is confirmed by the order of words in Mt 24° and 
Mk 13” (men—the angels—the Son—the Father). 
So He claims to be the Son of God (Lk 22” ||), and 
suffers condemnation for blasphemy ; as such, He 
is transfigured, before three of His Apostles, with 
the Divine glory (Mt 17!8||). And so again He 
assents to the statement that He is quite different 
from one of the prophets (Mt 16'41%); they were 
righteous, but He is the righteous Man, and more 
also. The whole teaching of the Synoptic Gospels 
is implicitly the same; nowhere does our Lord 
show any consciousness of sin; again and again 
He emphasizes the sinfulness of all men and their 
need of repentance. Therefore He is to be the 
judge of mankind, in the consummation of God’s 
kingdom (Mt 722% 1341 1627 2521), 

(d) The contents of righteousness. —- What, in 
brief, was the ideal of which Christ was the perfect 
example, and which He sets before His followers? 
Obviously an adequate answer to this question is 
far beyond the limits of this article. But we must 


try to apprehend a few leading principles. This is 


the easier, because Christ sought to ‘educate’ His 
disciples by giving them principles rather than 
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precepts ; His service was to be a free develop- 
ment, not a slavish system. St. Matthew has 
collected for, us, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
much of our Lord’s teaching on the Kingdom of 
heaven and the dccacoo’vn Which marks its citizens. 
They are to seek above all else ‘the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness’ (Mt 6%); they are to 
‘hunger and thirst’ after it (5°). The Kingdom 
only reflects the eternal character of the King (5*). 
Thus dckacoovvn, which is very close in meaning to 
our modern word ‘morality,’ is throughout based 
on religion, and treated as inseparable from it. 
Mt 6 opens with a warning against ostentation in 
dixacoovvy (if, indeed, that is the right reading) ; 
and the examples given are those of almsgiving 
(v.?), prayer (v.°), and fasting (v.!®)—the second of 
which, at least, is often treated by us as outside 
morality. Now the central principle of God’s 
being is, as we said, represented to be love. Con- 
sequently love is the unfailing measure of human 
dixavoovvyn. The first commandment is ‘Love God’ ; 
the second, ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself’? (Mk 
12*9-31 ||); and, according to St. Matthew (22%), 
Christ adds the words, ‘on these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets’ (words 
almost repeated in Mt 7)? and presupposed in Gal 
544 and Ro 138). 

Here, then, is the principle by which we may 
test all our actions. God judges men by what 
they are rather than by what they do; we, being 
human, and unable to read the heart, are to judge 
by their deeds what men are (Mt 71°), though with 
much caution against rash and censorious judg- 
ments (7'). But the final judgment is God’s, who 
takes account of motive as well as act. He who 
nurses wrath against a brother, or treats him with 
bitter contempt, is guilty before God as well as the 
man who proceeds to murder (57-72); and ‘every 
one that looketh on a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart’ 
(5%). It has been well said that ‘inwardness’ is 
the guiding principle of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The hard sayings of Mt 5°? must clearly be inter- 
preted on the same principle of love towards our 
neighbour, resting on love towards God; they do 
not forbid all resistance of evil (such as resistance 
to a thief or one of overbearing temper), but they 
prohibit resistance which springs from personal 
resentment ; they do not inculcate indiscriminate 
charity, but command us to do, without thought of 
self, whatever is best for those in need. On the 
same principle, Christ tells us that it is quality, 
not quantity, that matters. In prayer we are not 
to ‘use vain repetitions,’ as if we should be heard 
for our ‘much speaking’ (Mt 6’); yet it is to be 
observed that Christ Himself sometimes spent the 
whole or the major part of the night in prayer 
(Lk 6”, Mk 6%-48), Men may ‘cast out devils’ and 
do ‘many mighty works’ in Christ’s name, and 
yet be no true followers of His (Mt 7”). The 
widow who cast a farthing into the treasury was 
doing a greater thing than those who brought rich 
offerings (Mk 12#!-44)). 

Love to God is the first commandment; love to 
man is included in it, as the less in the greater. 
The motive which makes the service of men right- 
eous in the highest sense is that it should be done 
for Christ’s sake (Mk 9*1, Mt 10% 18°), or, in other 
words, in order that men ‘may glorify your Father 
which is in heaven’ (Mt 5!). We must really 
lose ourselves before we can find our true selves 
(Mt 16 etc.) ; z.e. self-development is included in 
the end, but it can never come through selfishness. 
The Christian’s paradise is not like the Moham- 
medan’s ; the reward of self-denying toil in Christ’s 
service is more toil (Lk 191”). The Lord’s Prayer 
opens, not with petition, but with adoration and 
thanksgiving ; and petition must be qualified with 
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the thought, ‘nevertheless not my will, but thine, 
be done’ (Lk 22%). 

Thus one important aspect of love is filial trust, 
or faith in God. But this faith is certainly not 
intellectual in essence. Without love it is void 
and empty (Mt 7%). It is the faith which seeks 
God’s kingdom and His righteousness jist, and 
makes the daily toil for the material necessaries 
of life subordinate to these, in its calm certitude 
that God will give sufficient for our needs. But 
how, it may be asked, are we to win such faith as 
4 this? Partly by contemplation of God’s love in 
Nature (Mt 5* 65-8, Lk 12%82) ; partly by the evi- 

dence of Christ’s life, death, and resurrection (Mt 
16°? 281-20 etc.); partly by turning into earnest 
1 prayer the measure of faith that we have (cf. Mk 

9-4); and partly by loving service of our brother 

men in all humility (see Lk 17>). 

Again, as love for mankind is incomplete except 
when based on love for God, so is love for God an 
idle sentimentality unless it is realized by the 
service of men. ‘Not every one that saith unto 

, me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
. heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven’ (Mt 71). This is set forth in 
detail in the picture of the Last Judgment (Mt 
2551-46), Here the test of men is whether they 
gave food, drink, and shelter to strangers and to 
those who were needy, or sick, or outcast. For the 
‘Golden Rule,’ which sums up ‘the Law and the 
Prophets,’ is, ‘ All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, even so do yealso to them’ 
(Mt 722, Lk 6%). Nor is any man to be outside the 
pale of a Christian’s love. ‘To the scribe’s question, 
‘Who is my neighbour?,’ Christ replies by a 
parable, in which a Samaritan is represented as 
doing for one of his traditional enemies, the Jews, 
what the priest and Levite of the man’s own race 
had left undone (Lk 10%"). So He abolishes the 
Jewish belief that ‘neighbour’ includes only those 
of one’s own race. And His last words on earth 
lay before His Apostles their duty of teaching all 
nations (Mt 28, Lk 2447, cf. Mk 161°). He uses 
also the term ‘ brother’ in a no less catholic sense, 
in all probability, though He never explicitly tells 
His disciples that they are to consider all men as 
brethren (see Mt.7? and 18%?!) Lk 17%4). The 
teaching of the parable of the Prodigal Son is still 
more emphatic on this point. It is also true that 
He uses the word ‘ brother’ in a narrower sense, to 
denote specially the man, whoever he is, that does 
the will of God (Mk 3* ||), See art. BROTHERHOOD. 
It was the simplicity and the ‘inwardness’ of 
this supreme test of righteousness by love that 
were to make Christ’s ‘yoke easy’ (Mt 11°), in 
contrast with the ‘heavy burdens’ imposed on 
men’s shoulders by the externalism and endless 
rules of the Pharisees (234). He said, ‘Except ye 
turn and become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. Who- 
soever therefore shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is the greatest in the kingdom of 
' | heaven’ (18*4, cf. Mk 9%); and He called the 


| seribes and Pharisees ‘children of hell’ (Mt 23%)— 
a a term which He never applies even to the publican 
\’ or the harlot—because He found in their self-exalta- 
tion and censoriousness (cf. Lk 18!!, Mt 23°") the 


very antithesis of the meekness and humility 
which were to Him the essence of righteousness 
(Mt 11° 7}, Lk 177°). His mission, He says, is 
not to the self-righteous, but to the man conscious 
of his sin (Mt 9" |, ef. Lk 157). To the Pharisee 
ceremonial was everything, the spirit of action 
nothing (Mt 237-°5) ; to Him the ceremonial was 
useless unless carried out in the spirit of love 
(5%), and the rule of law must always give way 
_to the rule of love (cf. His treatment of Sabbath- 
observance, Mk 2%-3°), Therefore He said, ‘ Ex- 
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cept your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 5”). 

This leads us to speak briefly of His treatment of 
the Mosaic Law. He made a rule of observing it, 
but never in a literal, slavish manner. In every- 
thing He acted on the principle that ‘the Son of 
Man is lord even of the Sabbath’ (Mk 275). He 
yielded to authority (cf. Mk 121” ||, 1.k.174, Mt 17%), 
except when doing so meant the violation of a 
higher law (see Mt 23%). The Law was to Him 
sound in principle, but not perfect. His work in 
respect to it was nat revolutionary, but evolution- 
ary (517°), Not ‘a jot or tittle’ of its underlying 
principles was to perish ; and the man who should 
‘break’ (Nicy in v.!8 picks up karadfoae in v.!"; ef. 
Jn 7%) them would be acting against Christ’s 
command. * 

On the other hand, He gives new and deeper 
applications to the laws of Moses, as in the case 
of the law of murder (Mt 57), He does not 
hesitate to add new restrictions to it, as in the 
case of the laws of adultery, false swearing, and 
retaliation (vv.?” * 88) ; and He definitely abrogates 
a law of Moses when He declares all meats clean 
(Mk 735-19), 

In connexion with the question of Christ’s rela- 
tion to the Law, there is one passage which calls 
for special mention—Mt 3”, where, in answer to 
the Baptist’s protest against baptizing Him, He 
says: ‘Suffer it now: for thus it becometh us 
to fulfil all righteousness.’ We are sometimes 
told that dixaoctvn is here equivalent to the 
ceremonial law; but this cannot be so, inasmuch 
as there was no ceremonial law about baptism. 
Nor did baptism mean the same to Him as to 
most who underwent it. To them the ceremony 
selected by John brought assurance of forgiveness 
of sins, but no conscious outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit (Ac 19?) ; to Him it brought no forgiveness 
of sins, but a visible descent of the Spirit. For 
He never, all His life through, raised Himself 
above the ordinary human dependence on outward 
act and form, as His use of symbolic action and 
the institution of the two Sacraments show us. 
By dixavoo’vn, then, in this passage, He clearly 
means the general use of outward religious ritual 
current at His time, and He makes this the occa- 
sion of receiving spiritual power. 

(e) The communication of Christ's righteousness 
to His followers.—It would be going beyond the 
limits of this article to discuss the method of 
Justification and Sanctification (see sep. artt.), as 
represented in the Synoptic writers; it only re- 
mains to show the place they give to the facts 
which these words represent (even though it is 
impossible entirely to separate method and fact). 
We have seen that Christ claimed a unique know- 
ledge of the Father and a unique power of reveal- 
ing Him to man (Mt 11”7 ||),—a revelation which 
He consistently represented as possible only 
through love. Nor was this power to fail at His 
death. As their risen Lord He would always be 
with His disciples, to pour upon them power from on 
high (28!8-*°, Lk 2448 4), He was now to fulfil the 
Baptist’s prophecy that He should baptize them 
with the Holy Spirit (Ac 1** 2!-). The Holy 
Spirit, representing the risen Christ (Mt 28”), was 
to give them the righteousness which should, by 
God’s love, fit them for the Kingdom of heaven,— 
righteousness growing with their growing love and 
faith, which were to be its essence. Christ dis- 


* This passage has caused such difficulties to the commen- 
tators that some of them have declared it inconsistent with 
Christ’s teaching, and have held that He never said these words 
(cf. Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. p. 24f.). But that v.18 really applies 
to the principles of the Law, and not its letter, is surely proved 
by the addition of v.29, where the scribes and Pharisees are de- 
nounced as haying broken it while seeming to ‘ hedge it round.’ 
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tinetly took His stand on the appeal to morality. 
Works were to be the necessary outcome of true 
love (Mt 77 etc.). When He says, ‘ Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they 
shall be filled’ (5°), He does not mean in the next 
world only, but in this also. Indeed, throughout 
His teaching, the life to come is treated as an 
orderly development of this life. He speaks, on 
the one hand, of the Kingdom of heaven as already 
come in some measure,—‘the kingdom of God is 
within you’ (Lk 17”, cf. 6 11°), and it is to come 
with more marked power still within the lifetime 
of some of His disciples (Mk 91 ||). Yet, on the 
other hand, its consummation is not for this life, 
but for the life to come (Mt 25*4, Mk 14%=Lk 
228— Mt 26). So Christ taught His disciples to 
pray, ‘Thy kingdom come,’ z.¢c. in ever more and 
more fulness until the end (cwré\ea). Meanwhile 
(as is everywhere implied, and nowhere stated) 
God sees each member of the Kingdom not as he 
is, but as he is becoming ‘in Christ,’ and treats 
him as a son for his faith and love. 

2. St. John.— When we turn to the Johannine 
writings, we pass into a new atmosphere. We are 
no longer dealing so much with the outer activities 
of Christ’s life in its earthly setting. St. John 
had pondered through long years and with deep 
reverence over the inner meaning of that life. To 
him Christ was primarily the dédyos, the revelation 
of the eternal nature of the Father, though it had 
been given them to touch and see Him in earthly 
form. Consequently we have a series of sayings 
unlike anything in the first three Gospels: ‘God 
is Spirit’ (474), ‘God is Light’ (1 Jn 15), ‘God is 
Love’ (1 Jn 4° 16), ‘I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life’ (Jn 14°). So the thought of right- 
eousness as a Divine attribute is peculiarly de- 
veloped in St. John. It is parallel to his favourite 
use of 4\7eva, which he treats almost as a synonym 
for aywovvn, representing the less active side of 
righteousness (cf. rovety thy adjOecay in Jn 3%! and 
1 Jn 1° with rovety ri Stxacoovvnv in 1 Jn 37). Soin 
Jn 84 “the ¢ruth shall make you free... but 
he that doeth sim is a slave.’ Again, the concep- 
tion of the Kingdom becomes in St. John the 
thought of life eternal; and the latter in Jn., as 
the former in the Synoptists, is spoken of, now-as a 
present possession (3°), now as that which shall 
be fully bestowed only in the next life (12%). 

Thus the thought of righteousness as a Divine 
attribute meets us at every turn, and its explicit 
mention not infrequently. dikauos ef, cries the angel 
to the Eternal in the Apocalypse (Rev 16°, where 
the thought is chiefly of His sternness to the 
wicked [cf. 15° 167 197] in delivering His saints). 
Ilarhp dixace are Christ’s own words in prayer (Jn 
17”), where the thought is primarily of God’s 
gracious mercy and faithfulness in revealing His 
love to His chosen ones.  déxavos occurs again in 
1Jn 1° in a similar sense of ‘true to his loving 
nature.’ ‘If we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and rightcous to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.’ In exactly the same 
way righteousness is predicated of Christ through- 
out as One who is consistent in His mercy to the 
penitent, and loving in His necessary sternness to 
the obdurate. ‘If any man sin, we have an advo- 
eate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous’ 
(1 Jn 2"); ‘They that have done good (shall come 
forth) unto the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done ill, unto the resurrection of judgment. 
... My judgment is righteous’ (Jn 5). Yet ‘I 
came not to judge the world, but to save the 


world. He that rejecteth me... the word that 
I spake... shall judge him in the last day’ 
(12% 4), Christ, that is to say, seeks but to save 


the wicked, in His love for them; but if they will 
not have His mercy, they are self-doomed. 


The Divine part throughout is that of absolute 
love: ‘God is love,’—that sums Him up in a word ; 
and that is the newness of the Christian teaching 
(134152) which transforms the notion of what makes 
goodness in deed. Our whole duty is to love God, 
which involves obedience to Him (1 Jn 5°), and is 
declared to be the only means of knowing Him (4"), 
The love of God necessarily carries with it the 
love of man (41! !?:2°) ; it is the love of God, shown 
by sending His Son to die for the world, which 
teaches us to love other men (316 4% !°), and the one 
love must be as catholic as the other (cf. Jn 12%). 
Elsewhere, in emphasizing the inwardness of all 
true righteousness, Christ shows that it depends 
on God’s nature as Spirit. ‘God is Spirit, and 
they that worship him, must worship in spirit and 
truth’ (4%). And the corollary is that true worship 
is independent of locality and ceremonial (v.?!),— 
though this is not to be taken as implying that all 
ceremonial may be safely cast aside. 

But it is by developing Christ’s teaching about 
the second or spiritual birth that St. John especially 
marks both the essential inwardness and the con- 
tinuous growth of righteousness. The locus clas- 
sicus for this is the Lord’s discourse given in 3°}, 
where the eternal life given by the second birth is 
brought into immediate relation with His own pre- 
existence and resurrection (vv.1*1!6). This chapter 
is illustrated in the First Epistle, where he writes: 

‘Every one that loveth is begotten of God’ (4"). 

“Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
begotten of God’ (54). 

‘If ye know that he (probably Christ) is right- 
eous, ye know that everyone also that doeth 
righteousness is begotten of him’ (2”). 

But here we notice a further point. Christ ‘was 
manifested to take away sins; and in him is no 
sin. Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not. . .’; 
the righteous man is ‘he that doeth righteousness, 
... even as he is righteous. . . . Whosoever is 
begotten of God doeth no sin, because his seed 
abideth in him: and he cannot sin, because he is 
begotten of God’ (1 Jn 3°"). At first sight this 
seems inconsistent with 1°, where the Apostle 
tells us, ‘If we say that we have no sin, we de- 
ceive ourselves, and the truth is notin us. If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and -righteous to 
forgive us our sins...’ Clearly, in the former 
passages, sin is thought of as a lasting state of 
rebellion against God; in the latter, it is treated 
rather as an act due to weakness. He that is born 
of God cannot deliberately rebel against God, as 
long as the new life is in him; ef. Jn 13” ‘Ye are 
clean, but not all’ (Christ excepts only Judas, v.¥) ; 
15° ‘Already ye are clean because of the word 
which I have spoken unto you’; for, as He goes on 
to say, this cleanliness of heart comes from the 
union of Himself with the disciple, effected by 
love. ‘Abide in me and I in you. ... He that 
abideth in me and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit ; for apart from me ye can do nothing’ 
(v.4%, ef. 1771-78), Here we have explicitly stated 
what is implicit in the Synoptic Gospels, namely, 
that only by the union. of love with the risen 
Christ (cf. 8%! 8? 151-15) can we do righteousness, 
receiving more and more of ‘his fulness. . . and 
grace for grace’ (11°), having already in us the 
eternal life which is to be consummated at the last 
day (cf. 173 2081). This is the general meaning of 
165° ‘(The Holy Spirit), when he is come, will 
convict the world in respect of . . . righteousness 
. . » because I go to ‘die Father, and ye behold 
me no more’; that is to say, the Holy Spirit will 
not only reveal Christ’s righteousness to the world, 
but will show men the infinite possibilities which 
are theirs in union with Him, because Christ is 
henceforth alive for evermore with the Father, 
having conquered death and sin. All this implies, 
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fore it is obviously quite unfair to represent his 
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what St. Paul explains so fully, that God sees us 
as we are becoming ‘in Christ,’ rather than as we 
are; but St. John does not analyze forgiveness as 
St. Paul does, and throughout he looks rather at 
the eternal fact than the temporal process. 

8. St. Paul.—In St. Paul’s Epistles dicavos gener- 
ally bears the same meaning as elsewhere in the 
Ni and so is associated with écvs and dyos (cf. 
Tit 18, Ro 7”). However, once at least he seems to 
revert almost unconsciously to the Pharisaic idea of 
the dixcacos as one who conforms to law ; for in Ro 57 
he apparently ditferentiates between the ‘righteous’ 
and the ‘good’ (dyaéés) man in much the same way 
as the Gnosties afterwards called the God of the 
OT ‘righteous’ (meaning ‘just’), and the God of 
the NT ‘good.’ This is not his usual custom, 
however ; indeed, in Eph 5° he couples dyadwovvy 
and dicaocvvy ; and in Ro7” he puts dicaia between 
ayla and dyab7. 

In Ro 14" St. Paul tells us that ‘the kingdom 
of God is... righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost,’-—words which remind us of 
St. Matthew. But, unlike the First Gospel, he 
often speaks of the righteousness of God. In the 
years which preceded his conversion, he had known 
all the suffering of a sensitive man who feels that, 
in spite of all ‘his desire to keep God’s law, he is 
constantly breaking it in act, and generally fail- 
ing to live up to the spirit of it. The salvation of 
his life had come to him in the conviction that 
God takes the will for the deed, and that in union 
with the risen Christ the human will is kept con- 
stantly true. This is the truth that he has to 
work out intellectually in his Epistles. And he 
begins by showing that Christ had not lowered the 

standard of God’s righteousness to meet human 
weakness, but raised it (ef. Ro 37-*°), God is and 
must be true to His righteous nature; He is the 
righteous judge who will reward those who serve 
Him and punish those who do not. It is not the 
fact of God’s righteousness that has been abolished 
by Christianity, but the old standard of service. 
his comes out very clearly in Ro 10. Israel, he 
says, were ignorant of God’s righteousness (though 
they knew God’s law, v.*), for ‘ Christ is the end of 
the law unto righteousness unto every one that 
hath faith’ (v.4). The Jew had thought that he 
must ‘ascend into heaven’ or ‘descend into the 
abyss,’ that is, make superhuman efforts to keep 
the Law. But the righteousness which is of faith 
saith, ‘. . . The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth and 
in thy heart ; that is, the word of faith which we 
preach.’ ‘For with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and witli the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation’ (vv.%!). It is not keeping 
the Law in act that God demands so much as 
‘faith working through love’ (Gal 5°); ‘the end of 
the charge is love out of... faith unfeigned’ 
(1 Ti 1°). ‘For the whole law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself’ (Gal 54, cf. Ro 138). Without love, 
the most wonderful of God’s other gifts—even 
faith itself—or the most perfect acts of self-devo- 
tion, are vain and empty (1 Co 13'%): love is 
greater than faith (v.), though it necessarily 
contains faith (v.7). Thus Mosaism is 7 dcakovia 
Tis Karaxpicews, but, Christianity % diaxovia ris 
Stxavortvns (2 Co 3°). God, ‘the righteous judge,’ 
shall give the erown of ala (i.e. perfect 
righteousness as a reward; cf. rov orépavov rijs 
ws, Rev 2, Ja 13%) to all them that have loved 
His appearing (2 Ti 4°). 

So St. Paul, though he constantly emphasizes 
the truth that ‘faith is counted for righteousness’ 
(Ro 4° ete.), never means by faith merely an intel- 
lectual belief, but that faith which is part of love, 7.¢. 
a response of the whole personality to God. There- 


doctrine of justification by faith as entailing a 
legal fiction. The faith and the love must be 
actual in the believer, and must issue in action 
(23), and as they grow, so must action become 
more perfect; it is not the action, however, that 
constitutes righteousness in God’s sight, but the 
faith and love. God views us sub specie eternitatis : 
He looks on us as we shall be some day by virtue 
of our union with Christ. St. Paul puts forward, 
in diflerent language, the truth which St. John 
expresses by saying that the man who is begotten 
of God cannot sm. As the believer beholds through 
faith ‘the glory of the Lord,’ he is ‘transformed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even as 
from the Lord the Spirit’ (2 Co 318). Christ is the 
Second Adam (Ro 5!*-!°); we are, by the mysterious 
union of love, ‘in Christ Jesus, who was made 
unto us righteousness and sanctification’ (1 Co 1°). 
We may ‘become the righteousness of God in 
him’ (2 Co 5”). ‘J can do all things im him that 
strengtheneth me’ (Ph 4%). Sometimes St. Paul’s 
language touches that of St. John: ‘If Christ is in 
you... (your) spirit is life because of righteous- 
ness’ (Ro 81; ef. the opposition of @dvaros and 
dcxavoovvy in 6'°; cf. also ‘reigning in life,’ 5”, 
where xdpiros—God’s gracious gift—is coupled 
with dixacocvyns). 

4. The rest of the NT.—The other books of the 
NT present few new features which call for notice 
here. The Epistle to the Hebrews emphasizes 
Christ’s absolute righteousness, in order to show 
Him as the one sufficient Victim and High Priest. 
He is ‘the effulgence of (God’s) glory and the very 
image of his substance’ (1°). The Psalmist’s words 
apply to Him uniquely, ‘Thou hast loved right- 
eousness and hated iniquity’ (1°). He was ‘in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin’ 
(44). He is the ‘king of righteousness’ (7?). 
With regard to His work for His followers, the 
writer of the Epistle usually employs the words 
ayiafw and redevdw. He exhorts his readers to have 
‘experience of the word of righteousness,’ that is, 
‘to press on unto perfection (rededr7s), not laying 
again a foundation of repentance from dead works, 
and of faith toward God, of the teaching of 
baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and of resur- 
rection of the dead, and of eternal judgment’ (5% 
and 61). This perfection comes only through 
Christ (711°); He is the risen High Priest, who 
‘ever liveth to make intercession for us’ (7, ef. 
416 59 61920), His blood purges us ‘from dead 
works to serve the living God’ (94). ‘By one 
offering he hath perfected for ever (7.c. potentially) 
them that are being sanctified’ (10). Therefore 
we must ‘follow after the sanctification without 
which no man shall see the Lord’ (124). The 
Epistle bases our sanctification on love through 
faith, just as St. Paul does (3 with 4”). The OT 
heroes wrought all their great deeds through faith 
(ch. 11); but faith could not possibly bring them 
such reAelwors as it can to the Christian, who is 
united with his risen Lord (11). The Christian’s 
work rests on a fuller faith; but love is what 
makes it fruitful,—love to man rooted in love to 
God (6! 10%). Our first duty is to offer up loving 
worship to God; our second, ‘to do good and to 
communicate’ (131: 18), 

The Epistles of St. Peter touch the subject at 
several points; but, being practical rather than 
doctrinal, they do not treat it systematically. The 
writer of the Second Epistle salutes those ‘that 
have obtained a like precious faith with us in the 
righteousness’ (7.e. consistent mercy) ‘of our God 
and (the) Saviour Jesus Christ’ (2 P 11). Christ, 
the righteous, died for us the unrighteous (1 P 3%; 
cf. St. Peter in Ac 34); He is the ‘lamb without 
blemish and without spot’ (11%). ‘He bare our sins 
in his body upon the tree, that we, having died 
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unto sins, might live unto righteousness’ (2"4), by 
the power of the risen Lord (1° 3%). Our union 
with Him in love and faith works out the salva- 
tion of our souls (1%%). For faith ends in love (2 P 
1-7), The Christian’s duty, therefore, is to love 
his neighbour ‘from the heart fervently’ (1 P 12%) ; 
‘above all things being fervent in love. . . for 
love covereth a multitude of sins’ (48). But the 
end of all his good works is that men may glorify 
God (2!%). So shall he be saved unto the new 
heavens and new earth, where this righteousness 
shall dwell in perfection (2 P 3"). 

The Epistle of St. James follows closely the 
Sermon on the Mount. He speaks once of God’s 
righteousness, meaning the righteousness which 
God demands of us (1%). And in all probability 
he refers to Christ as 6 décasos (5°). He speaks of 
love for one’s neighbour as ‘the royal law’ (2§); 
and he insists at some length that the faith which 
was accounted unto Abraham for righteousness 
was not merely intellectual ; it could not be separ- 
ated from his works, in which it was realized and 
made perfect (2? 8), 

LITERATURE.—The subject is treated, in some of its aspects, 
in so many books that it is hard to select any for special 
mention. There are chapters on it in almost every work on NT 
Theology ; e.g. Beyschlag and Stevens; see also Wendt, Teach- 
ing of Jesus, vol. 1. § iii. ch. iv.; Bruce, Kingdom of God, chs. 
vill. ix. For individual passages in the NT, reference must be 
made to the standard Commentaries. Probably the fullest 
analysis of the word is in Cremer’s Bib.-Theol. Lex. of NT Greck. 

C. T. Woop. 

RING.—When the Prodigal Son in the parable 
returned to his father (Lk 15*?), the latter ordered a 
ring (daxrédos) to be placed on his son’s finger. 
This was not only a mark of opulence (Ja 2?), it 
is perhaps intended also as a token that he was 
restored to a place of authority in the house, and 
allowed to issue orders in his father’s name (see Gn 
38}8 414, Est 3°). For the allegorical fancies that 
have clustered round this ring, see the works on 
the Parables; ef., further, art. SEAL. 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

RIVER (zroraués).—‘ River’ (Mk 1° etc.), ‘ flood’ 
(Mt 775), ‘stream’ (Lk 648), and ‘ waters’ (2 Co 1178) 
stand for the same Greek word morayés. ‘Stream’ 
in Lk 6% corresponds to ‘flood’ in Mt 7”. 

The Jordan is the one true river in Palestine. 
The name occurs frequently in the Gospels, but 
only once connected with ‘river’ (Mk 1°). See 
JORDAN. 

The ‘stream’ (Lk 6%) or ‘flood’ (Mt 7”) is evi- 
dently the rushing torrent raised by wintry rains. 
From Rey 12%:16 we gather that moraués may 
signify any great volume of water rolling over the 
land. St. Paul’s ‘perils of rivers’ (1 Co 11°°) were 
doubtless such as the Eastern traveller has per- 
petually to face in fording bridgeless streams in 
times of rain and melting snow. 

To one reared in Palestine, where only water is 
required to turn the wilderness into a garden, a 
river, with its beautifying and fertilizing power, 
might well seem an apt symbol of life (Rev 227”). 

W. EwIne. 

ROADS.— Roads imply a certain amount of 
civilization. In primitive times it was only near 
the great centres that regularly built roads were 
to be found, and even there they were poor and 
few. In the days of the Empire it was different. 
The Romans knew the value of good roads, and 
spared no pains on them. The remains that have 
come down to us would do credit to modern 
engineers. They were well bottomed and well 
laid, and from ten to fourteen feet wide, generally 
broadest when the cutting was through solid rock. 
The foundations were of stone, and when allowed 
to fall into disrepair were rough and slippery, and 
very trying to the nerves of travellers. In the 
provinces the roads were under the care of the 


governors ; elsewhere they were under the charge 
of special officers—frequently of high rank. Along 
the great military highways were stations, or 
guard-houses, where the soldiers had not only to 
see to the preservation of peace and the safety of 
travellers, but had also to attend to the mainten- 
ance of the roads themselves. There the tolls were 
levied. It was probably at one of these places that 
Matthew was sitting at the receipt of custom when 
Jesus called him (Mt 9°). As the highways be- 
tween the East and the West passed through the 
land of the Israelites, making its geographical 
position unique, it may be well to indicate one or 
two of these. Cf. map of Palestine in vol. i. 

4. The most northerly, and in some respects the 
most important, was that connecting the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Euphrates Valley. Starting 
at Acco (Ptolemais), it ran, according to Ramsay, 
till it came to Karn Hattin near to Cana, and then 
almost due east to Tiberias. Skirting the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee, it crossed the Jordan near 
Bethsaida, and went over a spur of the Anti- 
Libanus, and then east by north to Damascus. 
This road is said to have been a rich source of 
revenue to the Romans. In the time of the Cru- 
sades it was known as the Via Maris. 

2. From Damascus there came another road, a 
little to the east of the former, which reached 
almost to the Sea of Galilee, and then, bendin 
southward on the east side of Jordan, ae 
beyond the Dead Sea. This was probably the 
way that the Syrian and Assyrian armies took 
in their advance on Israel (2 K 8% 9! 1082, 
1 Ch 5%), 

3. There was also the road along the Mediter- 
ranean; and this, both in peace and war, was of the 
first importance. It ran through Acco, Ceesarea, 
Joppa, Ashdod, and Gaza into Egypt. Along this 
road St. Paul was sent to Caesarea (Ac 23? 33), 

4, From Jerusalem roads branched out to north, 
south, east, and west. (a) There was one through 
Samaria connecting Judea and Galilee. Although 
the direct road from Jerusalem to Galilee, it was 
seldom used by the devout Jews, on account of 
the hatred that existed between. them and the 
Samaritans. It was by this road that Jesus jour- 
neyed when He spoke to the woman of Samaria 
(Jn 44), (6) In ordinary circumstances the Jews 
preferred to avoid intercourse with the Samaritans, 
hence in going northward they took the road lead- 
ing down by Jericho, over the Jordan, and up 
through Perea. (c) To the west, another road ran 
from Jerusalem to Jaffa, passing Gibeah, Beth- 
horon, and Lydda; while (d) to the south the road 
went through Bethlehem to Hebron, where it split 
in two: one going through the wilderness by way 
of Beersheba, and the other going west to the coast 
and passing through Gaza. The latter is supposed 
to be the way taken by Philip (Ac 8°), because 
tradition has it that the eunuch was baptized in 
the vicinity of Hebron. 

These roads played an important part in the 
diffusion of the gospel. The people who live on 
the main avenues of traffic are usually of a freer 
spirit and more open mind than those who dwell 
in the quiet and cultured towns; and for this 
reason Jesus got a better hearing in Galilee than 
in the more polished south. By following the 
main routes of travel and traffic, St. Paul was led 
to the chief cities of his day, and found there 
acceptance for his message, which was carried 
thence by traders and others into the remote 
corners of the Empire. The roads were not, even 
in the days of the Romans, free from danger ; 
witness Lk 103; but neither brigandage nor 
violence was common upon them. 


LITERATURE.—G. A. Smith, HGHL, Index, s.v. ‘Roads’; artt. 
by F. Buhl and W. M. Ramsay in Hastings’ DB, Extra Vol. 
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yp. 368-402 ; Thomson, LB; Stanley, SP; Conder, Palestine ; 
Kinglake, Eothen. R. LEGGAT. 


‘ROBBER (Ayor#s, Vulg. Jatro) is found in AV 
only in Jn 10! 18% (Barabbas). In RV it stands 
for the same Greek word also in Mt 21=Mk 11” 
= Lk 19% (‘den of robbers’); Mt 265=Mk 14%= 
Lk 22° (* Are ye come out as against a robber ?’) ; 
Mt 27° 44—Mk 152” (‘two robbers’); Lk 10% 36 
(‘fell among robbers’). In all these places AV has 
‘thief,’ which elsewhere is the equivalent of «ér77s. 
The two Greek words differ precisely as the two 
English ; the Ayorjs (robber, brigand, highwayman) 
takes by force, the «\érrys (thief) by stealth. 
Judas was a thief (Jn 12°), Barabbas a. robber 
(18”, ef. Mk 157). But earlier English versions 
join with AV in ignoring this distinction ; ‘thief’ 
oceurs in them all in the above passages from the 
Synoptists; in Jn 108 when another word was 
needed, Tind. and Geneva have ‘robber,’ but 
Cranmer ‘murtherer’ (cf. Luther, Morder) ; in 18” 
Wye. and Rhem. have ‘thief,’ Tind. ‘robber,’ 
Cran. and Gen. ‘murtherer.’ But in 16th cent. 
English, ‘thief’ was used in a wider sense than 
now, including all kinds of robbery. Thus Shake- 
speare calls pirates ‘water thieves’ (Merchant 
of Venice, I. 3); Latimer (Sermons, Parker Soe. 
208) calls Robin Hood ‘a traitor and a thief,’ 
and (139) applying Is 1° says ‘He calleth princes 
thieves. Had they a standing at Shooter’s Hill or 
Standgate Hole, to take a purse?’ So Cranmer 
(Remains, Parker Soc. 107), ‘Job said not ‘‘ These 
wicked thieves have wrought me this woe” ; but re- 
ferred all to God.’ See Trench, VT Synonyms, §xliv. 

Palestine has always, if its government has been 
weak, been infested by robbers, to whom its rocks 
and caves afford plentiful cover and shelter (cf. Jg 
9%, Hos 6° 71). Herod, when quite young, first 
made his reputation by ruthlessly executing robbers 
in Galilee (Josephus, Ant. XIV. ix. 2, BJ 1. x. 5). 
At a later time he destroyed robbers who lived in 
inaccessible caverns, by lowering chests full of 
soldiers from the cliff above (Ant. XIv. xv. 4-5, BJ 
I. xvi. 2-4). This reminds us of ‘den of robbers’ 
(Jer 7, Mt 21*||). Not only had the Temple be- 
come a haunt of ‘robbers’—the dealers in the 
Temple market were notorious for their extortion— 
but it gave them fancied security in their evil-doing. 
(During the Jewish War the Temple was literally 
the stronghold of the robbers or Zealots, BJ Iv. 
iii. 7, etc.). There was a great outbreak of robbery 
on the death of Herod (Ant. xvii. x., BJ Il. iv.), 
We read later of robbers plundering a servant of 
the Emperor’s, near Bethhoron, which was avenged 
on the neighbouring villagers by Cumanus (Ant. 
xx. v. 4, BJ IU. xii. 2), and of Fadus, Felix, and 
Festus destroying large numbers of them (Ant. 
XX. i. 1, viii. 5, 10, BJ II. xiii. 2, xiv. 1). Under the 
later procurators the country swarmed with them. 
It is probable that some of these ‘robbers’ were 
really Zealots, in rebellion against the authority 
of Rome, so that there was an element of misplaced 
patriotism and even religion in their proceedings. 

rench (/.c.) shows how this may throw light on 
the character of the ‘Penitent Robber.’ In any 
case, Josephus at a later date identifies robbers and 
Zealots (BJ Iv. iii. 3. 9, ete.). 

The road from Jerusalem to Jericho, the scene 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan, has always 
had a bad name for robbers. Near it Pompey 
destroyed two robbers’ strongholds (Strabo, xvi. 2) ; 
Jerome (on Jer 3?) speaks of its dangers, and de- 
rives the ‘ascent of Adummim’ on this road from 
the blood shed there by robbers (Loc. Heb. s.v.). 
See Stanley, Sin. and Pal. 314, 424, and art. 
SAMARITAN (THE GoopD). HAROLD SMITH. 


ROBE.—See DREss. 
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ROCK (zézpa).—41. In Mt 7* the word stands for 
a rocky foundation, which would remain solid, not- 
withstanding the sapping effect of floods; while 
the sandy foundation means a carelessly chosen 
site, where the loose formation of the soil would be 
Lae easily penetrated by torrents, thus making the 


building erected on it very insecure. The moral 
and spiritual parallel is that of two contrasted 
lives, one durable, the other perishing and worth- 
less. ‘The man who listens to Christ’s words but 
does not carry them out, never allowing them to 
affect his character, is one who builds upon the 
sand. He, again, who hears the word and straight- 
way carries it into action, doing the will of God 
with his might, has chosen the rocky foundation. 
To him the storms and trials of life act as tests of 
character, which show it to be securely founded, 
and make it more firm and durable. Perhaps faith 
and obedience are the two prominent character- 
istics of the man who builds his house upon the 
rock. See art. BUILDING. 

2. At Cesarea Philippi, Christ asked His dis- 
ciples about the various opinions men were hold- 
ing regarding Him. St. Peter answered for the 
Apostles: ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.’ The Saviour was pleased by this 
answer of faith, which had been revealed to Peter 
by the Heavenly Father, and commended him by 
saying (Mt 168), ‘Thou art Peter (zérpos), and on 
this rock (7érpa) I will build my Church.’ St. Peter 
thus showed himself to be one who had profited b 
Christ’s teaching, being a doer of the word as well 
asahearer. Only the faithful and obedient heart 
could have given him such a deep knowledge of 
the truth. As Jerusalem stood on the rock 
foundation of Mt. Zion, and was faced by the dark 
rocks of the valley of Hinnom, a scene of death and 
corruption; so the new city of God, the éxx«Aynota of 
Christ, is to be founded on imperishable founda- 
tions, so that the opposing gates of Hades (all the 

ower of evil) should never prevail against it. St. 

eter, in showing himself a man of faith, is a 
specimen of the believing ones who shall constitute 
the strong foundation on which the Church is to 
rest. As mérpos is a fragment of érpa, so the 
believing St. Peter is an example of all who should 
hereafter believe (cf. 1 Ti 1"). 

It is well to note that the Fathers took the rock 
to mean either Christ Himself, or the faith or the 
confession of St. Peter, but never St. Peter as an 
individual. In later days, the text Mt 16" was used 
for polemical purposes, in defence of the Papacy. 
The Reformers returned to the earlier view of the 
Fathers, mostly holding that the confession of 
faith made by St. Peter was the rock. Another 
view held by Luther, following Augustine, was that 
Christ, in speaking the words, cast to Himself 
as the rock. Perhaps this would best accord with 
the general teaching of the New Testament. St. 
Paul calls Christ the foundation (1 Co 3"), and 
again speaks of Apostles and prophets being the 
foundation, while Christ is the chief corner-stone 
(Eph 27°). Is it not most likely, however, that our 
Lord looked on St. Peter as the type of converted, 
believing men, on whom, as a foundation, an un- 
conquerable Church should be built? Origen well 
says: ‘If thou hast Peter’s faith, thou art a rock 
like him. If thou hast Peter’s virtues, thou hast 
Peter’s keys.’ See also artt. C@SAREA PHILIPPI 
and CHURCH. 

3. The word ‘rock’ occurs in Lk 8*}, in the 
parable of the Sower. It is the equivalent of 
the ‘stony (RV ‘rocky’) places’ of Mt 13% ?° (ra 
meTpwdn), and gives at once the right sense, a thin 
coating of soil covering a hard rocky surface, 
where there could be no depth of earth. The rock 
here, in the interpretation, signifies a sinful worldly 
nature, incapable of being penetrated by the living 
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seed. That which makes a good foundation is 
not at all fitted to be a good seed-bed. See art. 
SEED. 

4. In Mt 27°! we read that the rocks (mérpav) 
were rent, at the hour of Christ’s death on Calvary. 
There is nothing figurative here; but the earth- 
quake would make it appear to men’s minds as 
if the very earth shuddered at man’s wicked deed, 
so that its hardest elements were broken asunder. 

5. Finally, the sepulehre in which our Lord 
was laid was ‘hewn out of a rock’ (Mt 27°=Mk 
15%): D. M. W. LAIRD. 


ROLL (8:8Nov, xepadis). —The word ‘roll’ is 
found in NT only in the RV, and in the Gospels 
only as a marginal reading. In the account in 
Luke of our Lord’s sermon in the synagogue at 
Nazareth it occurs thrice in the margin (4%7 bis. 20) 
as the rendering of B.8\iov, where AV and text of 
RV give ‘book.’ In He 107 ‘In the volume of the 
book it is written of me’ RV gives ‘roll’ for AV 
‘volume’ as the rendering of xegadis. The latter 
word occurs here only in NT, but it is quoted from 
the Septuagint (Ps 407), and thus its meaning is 
determined, as it is the translation of the Heb. 
aban, ‘roll,’ although in Liddell and Scott xeparis 
is given as meaning ‘chapter or passage.’ Why 
ceparis is taken to represent 453) is uncertain, 
although it has been held that the reference was 
to the knobs or rounded heads of the roller about 
which the manuscript was rolled (see Grimm- 
Thayer, Lez. s.v.). The roll was the form of the 
book both in Palestine and Egypt, although usually, 
if not always, the Hebrew rolls were, originally 
at least, of skins which had gone through some 
process of tanning (see art. BooxK), while the 

gyptian rolls were of papyrus. When papyrus 
began to be used in Palestine it is difficult to say. 
The codex form of book is generally held to have 
been introduced after the invention of parchment, 
but there is reason to believe that the Egyptians 
oceasionally employed it for papyrus manuscripts, 
while the roll was the prevailing form. 

LITERATURE.—Comm. on the NT; Kenyon’s art. ‘ Writing’ in 
Hastings’ DB, and his Teztual Criticism of the NT, p. 19f. 

GEO. C. WATT. 

ROME, ROMANS.—Though the name ‘ Romans’ 
appears only once in the Gospels (Jn 11%), if we 
except the adverb ‘Pwuaort (Jn 192°), which is tr. ‘in 
Latin’ by AV and RV, Rome and the Romans are 
a very real presence in the Gospel narratives, 
forming a sort of background to the action of the 
leading figures. The influence of the world-power 
is shown by the references to the Emperor (Mt 22", 
Mk 12", Lk 2! 3! 20” 232, Jn 19!%), the governor 
Pontius Pilate (see PILATE), the tax-gatherers 
(Mt 5% etc.), the centurions (Mk 159, Lk 7? etc.), 
and the soldiers (Mt 27” ete.). The Gospels testify 
to the ultra-national feeling of those Jews who 
were antagonistic to the Roman power, and illus- 
trate the hatred and contempt felt for those of 
their countrymen—the tax-gatherers, for example 
—who took employment from the government. 
The more intellectually enlightened among the 
Jews—the Sadducees, for instance—welcomed the 
Roman rule as they welcomed the Greek civiliza- 
tion and culture which it brought with it; but the 
great mass of the people were in a state of 
unreasoning opposition to it. The disposition of 
Pilate may be advanced as an excuse for their 
attitude, but in general it cannot be denied that 
the Jews did not deserve to retain their former 
liberty, that they were ungrateful to the Romans 
for the special privileges conferred on them, and 
that they forgot the advantages which the powerful 
protection of Rome and the advancement and 
security of trade thus accruing brought to them. 
The student of history will regard the fate which 
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came upon them in A.D. 70, and which is referred 
to in Lk 21° as deserved. The stiffneckedness 
of the Jews brought upon them a ruin which other 
subject-races in the Empire had escaped by a wise 
submission. 

The beginnings of Rome are shrouded in 
obseurity, but the spade has helped to correct and 
amplify what wé learn from history. The city 
was situated on the left bank of the Tiber, about 
eighteen miles from its mouth. The original Rome 
was built only on the Palatine Hill. When the 
people of Romulus were united with the Sabines, 
the Capitoline Hill, the Forum, and perhaps part 
of the Quirinal, were added. Mons Ceelius was 
occupied by Etruscan colonists from the other side 
of the river, and conquest led to the later inclusion 
of the Aventine, the Viminal, the Esquiline, and 
Quirinal Hills, on which early settlements had 
existed. Tradition has it that one of the kings, 
named Servius Tullius, built a wall to enclose the 
now largely extended city. This wall, called the 
agger, because it was built specially for purposes 
of defence, remained the wall of Rome till, late in 
the Empire, in the time of Aurelian (3rd cent, 
A.D.), a new and extended line of fortifications was 
built. Outside the Servian wall there was a trench 
100 ft. broad and 30 ft. deep. Within this the wall 
proper was built of large rectangular blocks, and 
behind this wall there was an embankment 100 ft. 
wide and 30 ft. high, pierced by the channels of 
aqueducts. Portions of the wall have been dis- 
covered in thirty-seven different places, and it is 
possible to trace its entire course. Advantage was 
taken by the engineers of all the natural features, 
and where these were lacking, as on the north- 
west, the above plan was followed. Between the 
Capitoline and the Aventine the river was thought 
to afford sufficient protection. The whole circuit 
of the wall was about 5 miles, and it was pierced 
by 19 gates. Within there was a large area of 
vacant spaces, which were gradually built on later, 
and at the beginning of the Empire the city was 
not only congested with buildings, but large areas 
without the wall were also covered with houses. 
In the year B.c. 10, Augustus divided the city into 
14 wards (regiones), and these were in their turn 
subdivided into smaller quarters (vicz). Some of 
the principal buildings must be referred to. The 
Roman Forum, an open space measuring over 300 
ft. in length and about 150 ft. in breadth, was 
the centre of political, legal, and commercial life. 
At one end was the rostra or platform, from which 
speeches were delivered to the public ; at the other 
end were shops. On one side were the Curia or 
senate-house and the Basilica Aimilia, a law-court ; 
along the whole of the other side, with the Sacra 
Via between, stretched the Basilica Julia, a very 
large law-court, surrounded by two rows of square 
columns. Other important buildings in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood were the Temple of Janus, 
the Temple of Cesar, the Arch of Augustus, the 
Temple of Vesta, the Temple of Castor and Pollux, 
and the Temple of Saturn, where was the treasury, 
with the Tabulariwm (record-office) behind. On the 
top of the Capitoline Hill was the Capitoliwmor great 
temple dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, and 
on the Palatine Hill the principal residence of the 
Emperor, and the Temple of Apollo containing the 
public libraries, Greek and Latin. In the Imperial 
period four additional fora were built, devoted 
entirely to legal, literary, and religious purposes— 
the Forum Juliwm begun by Julius Cesar, the 
Forum Augustum built by Augustus, the Forum 
Transitoriwm completed by Nerva, and the Forum 
Trajani built by Trajan, the most splendid work 
of Imperial times. Considerations of space will 
not allow mention of the markets, circuses, theatres, 
baths, and gardens, which were characteristic 
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features of the city and its life. The great roads 
which converged at Rome, and the aqueducts, can 
merely be mentioned. Various estimates of the 
population of Rome in the time of Christ have been 


- given, ranging from 800,000 to 2,000,000: the latter 


seems more likely than the former. All nation- 
alities in the Empire were represented, and the 
slave population was very large. 

Only a very brief sketch of the progress of the 
Romans can be given. Their history is curiously 
parallel to our own. They were a mixed race, and 
passed through the three stages, pastoral and 
agricultural, commercial, and imperial. The kernel 
of the race was Latin, but there was an early inter- 
mixture with Sabines and Etruscans, the latter, 
according to tradition, emigrants from Lydia, in 
Asia Minor. The Romans began as one of the 
members of the Latin league of which, having be- 
come presidents, they eventually became masters. 
After conquering Latium, they were inevitably 
brought into conflict with the other races of Italy. 
They rose again after the Gallic invasion and 
destruction of their city in 390, and by the time 
their trade interests brought them into conflict 
with the Carthaginians, about the middle of the 
3rd cent. B.C., they were sovereign over most of 
Italy. The close of that century saw them pos- 
sessors of Sicily and Sardinia, as well as conquerors 
over ‘ Africa.’ About this time they began to 
interfere in Eastern polities, and the Macedonian 
wars and the conflicts which grew out of them 
resulted in the conquest of Macedonia and Greece 
in the same year as they finally became masters of 
‘ Africa.’ Ere this they had become possessed of 
most of Spain. The extension of Roman territory 
steadily continued, until in the time of Christ it 
included, roughly, Europe (except the British Isles, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and Russia), 
the whole of Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and the 
north-west of Africa. 

The internal history of the Roman people was no 
less remarkable. Great dangers from within were 
successfully surmounted. The conflict between the 
esi and the dependent class lasted for 

undreds of years. At first the Roman State was 
ruled by a king, with a body of patrician advisers. 
On the substitution of a dyarchy for a monarchy— 
a change effected not without difficulty—the new 
office, called the consulship, tenable for one year, 
was open only to the patrician class. Even from 
the earliest times there appears to have been a 

opular assembly, which played some part in legis- 
ation, but to define its powers or to state their 
exact relation to the powers of the king and senate 
is impossible. The consuls were elected by the 
citizen-army, which assembled in classes according 
to the property qualification of each citizen-soldier. 
The whole procedure of this assembly was in the 
hands of its patrician presidents, so that there was 
more of the semblance than the reality of power. 
Further, the plebeian had no appeal against the 
arbitrary authority of a chief magistrate. At the 
very beginning of the Republic the famous Valerian 
law was passed, that no magistrate should put a 
Roman citizen to death unless the sentence had 
been confirmed by the assembly of citizen-soldiers. 
This law was always regarded as the great charter 
of a Roman’s liberties, but at first it was difficult 
toenforce. The plebeians adopted on more than 
one occasion the plan of deserting the city for a 
time, and thus wrung concessions from the un- 
willing patricians. It was in this way that they 
succeeded in obtaining magistrates of their own, 
called tribunes, who were authorized to protect 
them against the consuls. The development of 
the powers of this magistracy had more to do with 
the progress of the Roman democracy than any 
other factor, and even in the Empire the most 


important of the Emperor’s statutory powers was 
his ‘ tribunician authority.’ The tribunes convened 
assemblies of the plebeians, and carried resolutions 
of importance to that class. The resolutions of this 
body, which met by tribes, were later on to become 
the most powerful force in the State, having ata 
comparatively early period been declared to have 
the force of laws (B.C. 287). The first plebeian 
consul was elected in 367, about a century and a 
half after the traditional date of the establishment 
of the Republic, and by the end of the fourth 
century B.C. every office in the State was open to 
the plebeian class. The plebeians had won all 
they sought. : 

The establishment of the equality of the orders 
was not the establishment of a real democracy. It 
was the beginning of a new struggle between the 
governing class, which was mainly plebeian in 
origin, and the mass of the people. The rapid 
expansion of the Roman territory, the necessity 
for the appointment of new magistrates to govern 
the ‘new countries, and the establishment of a 
governing class alone possessed of the experience 
recessary for coping with foreign affairs, tended 
inore and more to withdraw the real power from 
the popular assemblies and to concentrate it in the 
hands of the senate. By the theory of the consti- 
tution the popular assemblies had all the power, 
but in practice, between the middle of the 3rd and 
the beginning of the Ist cent. B.c., the senate was 
all-powerful. Circumstances also produced great 
distress among the people in general. In the 
absence of the farmer, serving in the army abroad, 
his farm was neglected, and trouble came upon 
him and his household. He had to borrow money, 
which in many cases he was unable to repay. His 
acres were bought by the rich, who ore them 
with slave labour, which was cheap owing to the 
enormous influx of captives seized in war. The 
small landholder disappeared, to join the hungry 
proletariat in Rome; and Italy became a country 
of large estates, which, in the words of Pliny, 
wrought her ruin. The attempts made by the 
Gracchi (B.C. 133-122) to redress this state of mat- 
ters were rewarded with assassination. Periodi- 
cally, to the end of the Republic, agrarian laws 
were brought forward, but were unable to check 
the evil. Even under the Empire it was only 
partially checked, and a large part of the Roman 
population was fed by the Emperors. 

A Roman ‘province’ consisted of the sphere of 
duty of a magistrate, and the word had not pri- 
marily a territorial application. The inhabitants 
were disarmed and taxed. The main lines under 
which a province was to be governed were set forth 
in a special law, generally drawn up by the senate. 
This law always took account of eal conditions, 
such as the form of government already in existence 
before annexation, and the favour shown to Rome 
by particular cities. In some provinces certain 
States were free, such as Athens in the province 
of Achaia. It was the custom to send a body of 
commissioners to start the new constitution on its 
way. Some of these constitutions were modified 
as time went on, but others which had been estab- 
lished in Republican times were found still existing 
in Imperial times. Much was left to governors in 
the time of the Republic. Cruelty and rapacity 
were very common, but incompetence was unknown. 
The provincials could hardly get redress for injuries 
inflicted on them in Republican times. All the 
eloquence of a Cicero, engaged to plead the cause 
of the province of Sicily, availed only to remove 
Verres, the cause of the evil; the evil was not 
healed. 

During the last century of the Republic, Rome 
and Italy were torn by a long succession of ruinous 
civil wars, It said much for the machinery of the 
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government that foreign enemies did not imperil 
its very existence. There was a longing among 
all the better citizens for an era of peace and 
prosperity, and it had become increasingly clear 
that this goal could be reached only under an 
Imperial rule. The need of the time was satisfied 
by Augustus, who ruled as autocrat under consti- 
tutional forms. The appearance of a republic was 
retained, but the reality was gone, and the appear- 
ance itself gradually disappeared also. For the 
city the Empire was a time of luxury and idleness, 
but the provinces entered upon an era of progressive 
prosperity. The Emperor was responsible for the 
government of all provinces where an army was 
necessary, and governed these by paid deputies of 
his own. The older and more settled provinces 
were governed by officials appointed by the senate, 
but the Emperor had his financial interests looked 
after by procurators of his own even in these. The 
provinces were now much more protected against 
the rapacity and cruelty of governors. The Em- 
perors themselves stood for just as well as efficient 
administration, and most of them gave a noble 
example by strenuous devotion to administrative 
business. 

The resident Romans in any province consisted 
of (1) the officials connected with the government, 
who were generally changed annually ; (2) members 
of the great financial companies, and lesser business 
men, whose interests kept them there,—the pub- 
licans of the Gospels were agents of the former ; 
(3) citizens of colonic (or military settlements), 
which were really parts of Rome itself set down 
in the provinces; (4) soldiers of the garrison and 
their officers. These formed the aristocracy of any 
city in which they lived. A fifth class of Roman 
citizens might be made out of those natives of the 
province who, for services rendered to the State, 
were individually gifted with the citizenship. It 
was a great honour, which was not conferred on all 
the inhabitants of the Empire till A.D. 212. 

The Romans have left a great legacy to the 
world. As administrators, lawyers, soldiers, engi- 
neers, architects, and builders, they have never been 
surpassed. In literature they depended mainly on 
the Greeks, but they claimed that satire was a 
native product. So with sculpture, music, paint- 
ing, and medicine. In the arts they never attained 
more than a respectable standard, by imitating the 
Greeks, who could turn their hands to anything. 


LITERATURE. —For an account of Rome itself, nothing sur- 
passes the various works of R. Lanciani (all published by Mac- 
millan): Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, Pagan 
and Christian Rome, The. Ruins and Excavations of Ancient 
Rome, The Destruction of Ancient Rome, and New Tales of Old 
Rome,—see also his chapters in W. Ramsay, A Manual of Roman 
Antiquities 15 (London, 1894); three excellent Maps, with Key, 
are in H. Kiepert and Ch. Huelsen, Forme Urbis Rome An- 
tique : accedit nomenclator topographicus (Berlin, 1896). For 
the Forum, see Ch. Huelsen, The Roman Forum: its History 
and its Monuments (Rome, 1906). For the general history, Th. 
Mommsen, The History of Rome, 5 vols. (London, Macmillan) 
[the Republic], The History of the Roman Provinces, 2 vols. 
{one aspect of Imperial history]; H. F. Pelham, Outlines of 
Roman History (London, 1893, 4th edition, 1905), a masterly 
work; J. B. Bury, A History of the Roman Empire from 
its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius (London, 
1893, 1896, and later). On the political life, A. H. J. Greenidge, 
Roman Public Life (London, 1901). On the literature, W. S. 
Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, 2 vols. (London, 1891-92) ; 
and esp. M. Schanz, Geschichte der Rémischen Litteratur, four 
parts (second half of part 4 to complete the work, as yet unpub: 
lished), (Munchen ; first three parts in second edition: publi- 
cation began 1892). ‘The above list constitutes only a small 
selection of the very best works on what appear to be the more 


important topics. ALEX. SOUTER. 
ROOF.—See Housk in vol. i. p. 753". 


ROOT (fifa).—The ‘root’ is that part essential 
to the life of a plant (Mt 13°, Mk 4°), which pene- 
trates the earth, and draws sap and nourishment 
from the soil. ‘Root’ is, therefore, taken to 


signify that condition of heart without which 
religious life is impossible (Mt 137, Lk 8). The 
intelligent and stable Christian is described as 
‘rooted’ in love (Eph 3"), and ‘rooted’ in Christ 
(Col 27). Utter destruction is signified by pluck- 
ing up by the root (Mt 13%, Jude”). The Bap- 
tist’s vivid ‘the axe is laid unto the root’ (Mt 3”, 
Lk 3°) points to the complete overthrow he desired 
for the rampant growth of evils in his day. As 
applied to Christ (Rey 5° 221%), the title ‘Root’ 
probably means more than ‘ branch or sucker from 
an ancient root.’ Rather does it point to Him as 
Himself the ‘root’ whence David and his tribe 
sprang, appearing at last to manifest His tran- 
scendent power and glory. W. EwIne. 


RUE (rijyavov, Ruta graveolens) is a low-growing 
shrubby plant of the natural order Rutacez, and 
is still cultivated in Palestine. It has a strong, 
unpleasant smell, and is bitter and pungent to the 
taste. The ancient Romans made use of the 
leaves of rue for culinary purposes. An essential 
oil, which is obtained by distillation with water, 
is used in medicine, chiefly as an antispasmodie. 
In Lk 11%, where the only Biblical allusion to rue 
occurs, it is named along with mint (wh. see) as 
one of the common garden herbs on which the 
Pharisees paid tithe. Hucu DUNCAN. 


RUEUS.—See ALEXANDER AND RUFUS. 


RULE.—1. (a) adpxy.—Lk 20” rapadoivar airdv 
TH apxyn Kal TH é€ovola Tod Hyeudvos, ‘to deliver him 
up to the rule and to the authority of the 
governor’ (RV) — dpxy = principatus, étovcia = 
magistratus or munus (Stephanus, Thesaurus, ed. 
Hase-Dindorf). Here apy7% ‘relates to Pilate’s posi- 
tion and authority [as procurator], éfovcla to the 
executive power connected therewith’ (Cremer, 
Lex. 115, 237). Pilate’s remitting our Lord to 
‘Herod’s jurisdiction’ (Lk 237 éfovclas) was in- 
tended as an act of civility to a reigning prince 
(‘Jesus of Nazareth’ being under Herod’s tetrar- 
chate), and perhaps also in order to gain time. 


&px4 and tZoucia are also used together of earthly rulers, Lk 
12, Tit 31; of the ranks of the angelic hosts, Eph 310, Col 116 
210 ; of the powers of evil, Eph 612, Col 215; apparently incl. of 
both heavenly and earthly powers, 1 Co 1524, Eph 121, 


(6) dpxewv.—Mk 10” ‘Ye know that they which 
are accounted to rule over the Gentiles (of doxodyres 
dpxew : in || Mt 205 of dpxovres) lord it over them, 
and their great ones exercise authority over them’ 
(RV). Lk. reports that words of similar import 
were spoken at the parting meal, 227. oi doxodyres 
dpxew may mean ‘they who are supposed to rule,’ 
with the implication that they are not rulers in 
the true sense of the word.* 


Swete (St. Mark, 239) renders ‘they who are regarded as 
rulers,’ and says that our Lord ‘did not admit that the power 
of such a ruler as Tiberius was a substantial dignity : it rested 
on a reputation that might be suddenly wrecked, as indeed the 
later history of the Empire clearly proved.’ Cf. Harnack (What 
is Christianity ? 106) and Gould (Com. on Mk. 202) for a some- 
what similar view. 

In Gal 22 6.9 of doxotvees, Lightfoot thinks (Com. on Gal. 107), 
is ‘depreciatory, — not indeed of the Twelve themselves, but 
of the extravagant and exclusive claims set up for them by the 
Judaizers.’ The Gr. commentators, however, do not find ‘any 
shade of blame or irony in the expression’ (see Ellicott, Gal. 
24»), Cf. also Ramsay (Com. on Gal. 289, 300), who renders, 
‘the acknowledged leaders,’ and shows that the interpretation, 
‘the so-called leaders,’ is opposed to the spirit of the narrative. 

The two passages referred to by Winer (Gram. NT'8 p. 766) 
are important: Sus zpiray of edoxouv xvBepvay rov Awov, ‘judges 
who were accounted or recognized as governing the people’ ; 
dos. Ant. XIX. Vi. 3 of doxotvres abrHy tZixesv, ‘ they who are recog- 


* There are parallels to this idea in Plato: e.g. Rep. 336 A, the 
tyrant is one who siya olerxs divecbu:: he and his like have 
really no power (Go7g. 467A). For the use of dezotvres, cf. Rep. 
406C, tri di trav rAovciny TE xu} EWDdaiovav DdoxoivTay Elvar ov 
airbavonela, also 420 A, 4230. Sometimes, however, in classical 
Greek doxsiv does not exclude the reality : e.g. Plato, Rep. 539 A, 
and Soph. O7' 402. [Note by the late Dr. Adam of Cambridge]. 
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nized as outstanding men among them.’ In these passages the 
phrase appears to be used, without any disparagement being 
implied, in speaking of recognized authorities, or persons of 
adinitted eminence.* 


In the words karakuptevovow and karetovordfovoww, 
—the latter found only here and in || Mt.—an un- 
favourable judgment is passed upon the manner 
in which ‘the recognized rulers’ exercise their 
authority. ‘ Civium non servitus sed tutela tradita 
est.’ ‘Our Lord spoke at a time when free govern- 
ment all over the world lay crushed beneath the 
military despotism of Rome’ (#Br xi. 11). There 
was present to His mind the fundamental law of 
His Kingdom, ‘My kingdom is not of this world’ 
(Jn 18%), 


But our Lord’s words do not exhibit that ‘moral hatred of 
all the visible power of the world regarded as a vast selfish 
manifestation and embodiment of evil,’ which finds expression 
in the following passage from one of the letters of Gregory vu. 
(he is writing to Herman of Metz, one of his partisans): ‘Who 
can be ignorant that kings and nobles took their beginning 
from those who, not knowing God, by their pride, robberies, 
perfidy, and murders, in short, by almost every kind of crime, 
no doubt at the suggestion of the prince of this world, the 
devil, have in blind ambition and intolerable presumption had 
a mind to tyrannize over other men who are undoubtedly their 
equals?’ Milman asks, ‘Are we reading a journalist of Paris 
in 1791?’ (Latin Christianity, iii. 191 ; cf. Mozley’s Sermon on 
‘The Roman Council,’ Univ. Serm. p. 1). 

Our Lord, it is true, speaks of the exercise of 
domination and coercion that is characteristic of 
the rulers of the Gentiles as an example to be 
avoided by His disciples as members of a Kingdom 
not of this world : ‘so shall it not be among you.’ 
With them, greatness is to come through minister- 
ing love (cf. art. MINISTER, 3). At the same time, 
in His great saying, Mk 12!,—a saying which 
reveals that the whole domain of duty lay open 
before Him,—our Lord teaches that a kingdom of 
this world, even the principality of a Tiberius, has 
its own sphere of right, and that when it keeps 
within it, and exercises its administrative fune- 
tions,—of which the levying of tribute is a repre- 
sentative instance,—it is to be obeyed without de- 
mur. This saying was probably present to the mind 
of St. Paul when he wrote, under Nero (but in the 
earlier and better part of his reign), his weighty 
exposition of the ethics of citizenship (Ro 13”), 

2. mousatverv.—Mt 2° ‘And thou Bethlehem, in 
the land of Juda, art not the least among the 
princes of Juda: for out of thee shall come a 

jovernor, that shall rule (RV ‘be shepherd of’) 
my people Israel’ (cris moiwave? Tov adv jou Tov 
‘Icpa#d). Here three things demand our attention. 
(i.) Mie 6? ( Heb.) and its context.—Like his older 
contemporary Isaiah (9. 11), Micah looks forward 
to the end of the Assyrian invasion as the time 
when the Messianic hope shall be fulfilled. 


‘The daughter of Zion must pass through the pangs of labour 
before her true king is born; she must come forth from the 
city and dwell in the open field; there, and not within her 
proud ramparts, Jehovah will grant her deliverance from her 
enemies. Fora time the land shall be given up to the foe, but 
only fora time. Once more, as in the days of David, guerilla 
bands gather together to avenge the wrongs of their nation 
(51). A new David comes forth from little Bethlehem, and the 
rest of his brethren return to the children of Israel—that is, 
the kindred Hebrew nations again accept the sway of the new 
king, who stands and feeds his flock in the strength of Jehovah, 
in the majesty of the name of Jehovah his God. Then Assyria 
shall no longer insult Jehovah’s land with impunity’ (W. R. 
Smith, The Prophets of Israel}, 291). 


This being the meaning of the prophecy, it, is 
evident that it was never literally fulfilled. But 
when we look at the deeper side of the Messianic 
hope which it sets forth—the heart-felt longing for 
a true Kingdom of God, ‘the perception that that 
Kingdom can never be realized without a personal 


* This is the usage in class. Gr., e.g. Eurip. Hec. 295, where 
of doxouyres is Op) to of adekodvres ; Plato, Buthyd. 303 C, ray 
secure xui doxorvtay ti eves, ‘the grave and reverend seigniors’” 
(Jowett’s tr.). 


centre, a representative of God with man and man 
with God,’ who shall attain to true greatness 
through humility—we see that the purpose which 
was in the mind of God, when He moved the pro- 
phet to write, was fulfilled in the highest sense 
when He sent His Son into the world, and when 
Jesus Christ entered, by being born and that in a 
low condition, on that life of humiliation that led 
to His exaltation to the place of power, and will 
finally lead to ‘ all things being put under His feet.’ 

(ii.) The quotation in Mé.—lt is not in verbal 
agreement with the LXX or with the Heb. text. 
The most important differences from the latter are 
the following :— 


(«) Instead of nid VY, lit. ‘little for being’ (‘a town too 
small to be reckoned as a_canton in Judah,’ W. R. Smith, J.c.), 
Mt. has otdaudis thaxiory ef, ‘art in no wise least’ (RV). Turpie 
(OT in the New, 190) translates the Heb. ‘And art thou, Beth- 
lehem, little for being (=so little as not to be) among the thou- 
sands of Juda?’—following Grotius (Opera, ii., Amst. 1679), who 
received the suggestion from Pesh., where the clause is rendered 
interrogatively. Others conjecture that a X> has dropped out 
of the Heb. text (ef. W. C. Allen in HapT xii. [1901] 283; Com. 
on Mt. p. 13). These suggested emendations are unnecessary. 
Micah says that the ideal king is to come out of Bethlehem, 
a town held in little estimation ; and Mt., in view of the dignity 
bestowed on the town by the birth of Christ, says, ‘Thou art 
by no means the least.’ They agree in spirit. 

(@) The words of Micah, ‘he that is to be ruler in Israel,’ are 

expanded by Mt. into ‘a ruler who shall be shepherd of my 
people Israel.’ He thus introduces into his quotation the words 
of the promise to David, ‘ And thou shalt be shepherd of (777) 
my people Israel’ (28 52 || 1 Ch 112). But in Mic 54 (@ Heb.) 
the words, ‘ And he shall stand and be shepherd of’ (77), are 
a reminiscence of the promise to David. The Evangelist simply 
gives the promise at full length. 
To most Biblical scholars these differences will 
not seem of much account. The quotations in the 
NT are an important subject of study, but it is 
not now considered necessary, in the interests of 
revelation, to make out a verbal correspondence 
between these quotations and their OT equivalents. 
See art. QUOTATIONS. 

(ill.) Zhe nature of Christ’s rule as set forth by 
romatve.—ny 7 is first applied to God by Jacob, 
Gn 48% (‘who shepherded me’), 4974 (prob. ‘the 
shepherd of the stone of Israel,’ and=‘ the God of 
Bethel’ [Driver, Gen.1 Addenda xvii]). His people 
are ‘the sheep of his pasture’ (Ps 957 100°); He 
led them and fed them in the wilderness as a 
shepherd (Ps 777° 78°? 80!, Hos 13° [LXX] érotwauvoy 
ce év TH éphjuw, Is 63", Jer 2? ‘thou wentest after 
me ’—the shepherd leading); He will bring them 
back from the Dispersion (Ezk 34, cf. Ps 147?) ; 
His care for His flock comprehends the most con- 
siderate tending of individuals (Ps 23!*, Is 40", 
Ps 11978 seeking the lost sheep). To David, as 
His vicegerent, He commits the care of His flock 
(2S 5’, Ps 787), and He will yet set up one shep- 
herd over them, who shall be pre-eminent in those 

ualities which David in a large measure mani- 

ested as a ruler (Mic 54, Ezk 347° 3774, Ps 29 [LXX, 
following Pesh., roiuavets adrovs €v pdBdw ordnpa, so 
quoted Rey 2% 12° 19% ; cf. Briggs, Com. on Psalms, 
i. 22]). To Mt. this shepherd is Jesus Christ, and 
it is fitting that in this early chapter he should 
employ this title respecting Him whose life on 
earth, as set forth in the succeeding chapters of 
his Gospel, was to illustrate so abundantly His 
shepherd-rule in its tenderness and strength. 
Christ is the compassionate Shepherd (Mt 9°* 154) ; 
His flock fear no evil, because He is with them (Lk 
12**) ; He goes after that which is lost till He finds 
it (Mt 12", Lk 154-6) ; He is the noble (xadés) Shep- 
herd, who gives His life for His sheep (Jn 10 1! 16), 
who provides for their being fed and tended after 
His departure to heaven (Jn 21%"; cf. Ac 2078, 

iph 47, 1 P 52), and who still carries on in glory 
His own work as ‘the great shepherd of the 
sheep’ (He 13”) and the dpyiroluny (1 P 54—< title 
combining the two words of our present study) ;— 
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moreover, their being under His shepherd-rule will 
be the blessedness and joy of His people to all 
eternity (Rev 77”). 


It is well known that vome/vay is a favourite figure with 
Greek writers to denote the kingly office. Plato is very fond 
of the comparison ; see Rep. 343 A with the note in Adam’s ed. 
(Camb. 1902). In a passage in the Nicom. Hthics (viii. 11), 
Aristotle refers to Homer’s well-known words, # yap roiei vous 
Bacirevoutvous, cirep cyollos Gv eximsreiras adedy, lv ed xparraciv, 
Gorep voueds spoBacwy* bev zal “Omnpos tov’ Ayopéuvove, To1irivec 
Audv sivev. ‘It seems to me desirable,’ Dr. Adam observes, 
‘whenever possible, to quote classical Greek parallels to the 
figures of the NT, as well as parallels from the Hebrew: the 
use of figures already familiar to the Greeks cannot but have 
made the NT writings more acceptable to Greek readers.’ 

JAMES DONALD. 

RULER.—This word is used in AV of the Gospels 
to tr. six different Greek words, and it is there- 
fore necessary to classify the instances according to 
the word represented. 
tyeudv (RV ‘ governor’), for which see art. GOVER- 
Nor. (2) In Mt 24447) 2523), Lk 12! (4 képuos, 
which means an owner of property, especially of 
slaves. It is hardly too much to say that the word 
Képios Suggests the word dofdos, ‘slave.’ The one 
word is correlative to the other. A xvpsos is one who 
possesses slaves ; a dof\os is one who belongs to and 
is bound to serve anowner. St. Paul, for example, 
regarded himself as standing in that relation to 
Jesus Christ. (3) In one passage, Jn 44° (AVm), 
Baoidikds, a general term, not infrequently found, 
to indicate any one in the service of a royal person. 
In this passage a man in the service of Herod, 
tetrarch of Galilee, is doubtless meant. The word 
appears to be used only of those in the service of 
Eastern potentates, and never in connexion with 
the Roman Emperor. (4) In Jn 2° the expression 
‘ruler of the feast’ occurs. This is a tr. of the 
compound word dpxerpikdwos, lit. ‘ruler of the 
dining-room’ (with three dining-couches). His 


(1) In Mk 139 and Lk 21” | 
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position at a dinner or banquet corresponded very 
much to that of a head-waiter at a modern public 
dinner. He had to see to the arrangement of the 
dining-couches, the laying of the table, the supply 
of food and drink; in short, to supervise every- 
thing connected with the comfort of the guests 
and the success of the banquet. (5) In the great 
bulk of the instances the word ‘ruler’ represents 
dpxwv, a more or less vague term which generally 
answers to the English (city) magistrate. In the 
following passages it indicates a member or officer 
of the Sanhedrin (wh. see): Lk 23}: % 2420, Jn 31, 
In Mt 9/83, if we compare the parallel narratives 
(Mk 5”, Lk 8#), it would appear to mean ‘ruler of 
the synagogue,’ as in Jn 12%, the context of which 
seems to settle the question. We are probably to 
understand this implication also in Lk 18, Jn 
7-48, (6) The title ‘ruler of the synagogue’ 
(dpxucuvdywyos) is explicitly used in Mk 5% 
36. 38, Lk 84! # 1314 (in all the passages except the 
last it is Jairus that is referred to). The name 
was applied in Palestine to the chief official of 
the synagogue as a place of worship. He had, for 
example, to maintain order in the building, and 
had to select those who were to take part in the 
service. Outside Palestine the title was fre- 
quently honorary, and carried no duties with it. 
A. SOUTER. 
RUST (8péors [fr. BiBpdoxw, Lat. voro, ‘to eat.’ 
Properly the act of eating, and so ‘corrosion ’], 
Mt 6%; also used for ‘food,’ Jn 4°? 627 %),—The 
corroding influence liable to tarnish treasures or 
precious metals, which in Eastern countries were 
often stored in the ground (Mt 13") or on in- 
habited premises (Lk 158). 
C. H. PRICHARD. 
RUTH.—Named in our Lord’s genealogy (Mt 1), 
probably for the reason noted in art. RAHAB. 
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SABBATH (Heb. nav, Gr. od 8Barov).—1. Sabbath 
observance in the time of Christ.—Although the 
Mishna dates from c¢. 200 A.D., many of the pro- 
visions there recorded were current at a much 
earlier time ; hence we may often use it to illus- 
trate Jewish life in the time of Christ. Two of its 
treatises, Shabbath and Erubin, besides portions 
of others, deal with the observance of the Sabbath. 
Shabbath is concerned with regulations respecting 
what is lawful or unlawful on that day, and 
EHrubin treats of modifications of the laws concern- 
ing travelling or moving anything from one place 
to another on the Sabbath. 

In accordance with the Jewish custom (derived 
from the recurring expression ‘the evening and 
the morning were the... day’ in Gn 1, see 
Erubin, v. 5), the Sabbath was considered to begin 
at sunset on the Friday and to end at sunset on 
the Saturday. The day preceding the Sabbath 
(or other feast) was called the day of the Prepara- 
tion, mapackevy (Lk 23°4, Jn 197! 42), on which all 
work must be finished, and nothing fresh at- 
tempted, unless there was time enough to com- 
plete it before sunset. For instance, a tailor must 
not go out carrying his needle near dusk on the 
Friday, lest through forgetfulness he should carry 
it on the Sabbath (Shabbath, i. 3); and meat, onions, 
or eggs must not be fried unless they can be quite 
done before the sunset at which the Sabbath 
begins (7d. i. 10). This explains the request of the 
Jews to Pilate that the bodies of Jesus and the 


two robbers should be taken down (Jn 1931), in 
accordance with Dt 21%. It was the custom of 
the Jews to take down the bodies of those who 
were condemned and crucified, and to bury them 
before the going down of the sun (Jos. BJ Iv. 
v. 2). It also explains the haste in the entomb- 
ment of the Saviour. He did not die until the 
ninth hour, 7.e. 3 p.m. (Mt 27%"), and Joseph of 
Arimathza and his friends had to finish the 
temporary burial and to return home before sun- 
down when the Sabbath began, leaving the com- 
pletion of the embalming until the Sabbath was 
past (Lk 23°). They could prepare the spices 
after sunset on the Saturday, and be ready to go 
to the tomb very early on the following morning 
(Lk 247), 

Just before sunset the Sabbath lamp was lighted ; 
to neglect this was a transgression (Shabbath, 2). 
As no fire was allowed to be kindled, all meals had 
to be prepared before the Sabbath began. Three 
meals were customary (7b. xvi. 2), one on the 
Sabbath eve (Friday after sunset) ; another on the 
following morning, called dprov (as Lk 11°, see 
Edersheim, LT, ii. 205 ; but in later times the word 
was applied to ‘dinner,’ see Grimm-Thayer’s Lez.) ; 
the third meal was towards evening, called Setrvor 
(Jn 12”). To preserve the festive character of the 
day, the provisions were the best obtainable, and 
the best clothes were worn. Religious exercises 
were provided by the synagogue services, which 
were generally two in number, one on the Sabbath 
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eve (Friday night) and the other on the following 
morning. ; 

_The traditional rules of the Mishna, which at 
least partially existed in the time of Christ, intro- 
duced very embarrassing limitations to actions 
lawful on the Sabbath. The distance which might 
be travelled was limited to 2000 cubits. This rule 
was obtained as follows. According to Ex 16”, 
no man may go out of his place on the Sabbath. 
The extent of a ‘place’ was fixed by the Rabbis 
at the traditional distance of the Tabernacle from 
the camp of Israel in the wilderness. This was 
somewhatarbitrarily set down as the same distance 
as that by which the Ark of the Covenant pre- 
ceded the people at the crossing of the Jordan 
(Jos 34). In this way arose the measurement 
called a ‘Sabbath day’s journey’ (Ac 1%, see 
Lumby, ad loc.). This limitation to the distance 
which might be travelled seems also to illustrate 
the words of Jesus in Mt 24” ‘neither on the 
Sabbath day.’ (For the way in which this tradi- 
tional rule might be evaded, see Hrubin, iv. and v.). 
The Mishna names thirty-nine aboth (niax) or 
principal kinds of work unlawful on the Sabbath, 
and from these it deduces a number of others 
(called toledoth, nrbin), which it pronounces like- 
wise unlawful; and it proceeds by casuistry to 
define what actions are permissible (see Shabbath ; 
also Edersheim, Z7, Append. Xvu.). It must here 
suffice to refer to these rules only in so far as they 
illustrate passages in the Gospels. 

2. Gospel incidents connected with the Sabbath. 
—(a) Preaching in the Synagogue at Nazareth (Lk 
416-30 || Mk 6!°).—Some regard these passages as 
referring to two distinct incidents, of which that 
recorded by Lk. is the earlier (so Edersheim) ; 
others think the incident in Mk. is the same as the 
former, but related out of its chronological order. 


(b) Healing of the infirm man at the Pool of 
Bethesda (Jn 5°"8).—It was lawful to carry a sick 
person on a bed, because the bed was only ac- 


cessory to the carrying of the person (Shabbath, 
x. 5), but to carry the bed alone was unlawful, as 
it was then an ordinary burden. Thus those who 
carried the man to the Pool of Bethesda escaped 
censure (although it is difficult to see how they 
could do this, according to the Mishna, unless the 
man were in danger of death [see Yoma, viii. 6], 
but this may be a more stringent rule than was 
then in force); but when the healed man carried 
his bed, he was decidedly breaking the Law as 
interpreted by the Rabbis. Indeed, the healing 
of the man, unless he were in danger of death, 
would appear to be regarded as an infraction of 
the Sabbath law (Mk 3*). Food or outward 
ee to the body might be used on the 
Sabbath only if they were in customary use in 
health ; thus a man who had toothache might not 
rinse his teeth with vinegar (for that was not a 
common act in health), but he might wash them 
as he did every day (Shabbath, xiv. 4). If, how- 
ever, there were danger of death, the Sabbath law 
did not apply. 

(ce) Healing of the man with an unclean spirit at 
Capernawm (Mk 171-7 || Lk 433-87), 

(d) Healing of Peter's wife's mother (Mt 8'** || 
Mk 1%, Lk 4%-4),—The healing of those with 
divers diseases on the evening of this day took 
place when the sun set and the Sabbath was past. 

(e) Plucking the ears of corn (Mt 12*5 || Mk 28-8, 
Lk 6'*).—The action of the disciples was legitimate 
on week-days, according to Dt 23%; but on the 
Sabbath it was held unlawful, as involving the two 
actions of eaping and of threshing. The illus- 
tration given by our Lord in His reply (Mt 12°)— 
the Temple service in its relation to the Sabbath— 
was a difficulty which the Talmud discusses (see 
Edersheim, ZT, ii. 59). In this case the Law 
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ordained service which apparently broke its own 
requirements. 

Lk. specifies this Sabbath as devreporpwrovy (AV ‘second Sabbath 
after the tirst’; RV omits in text, ‘second-first’ being placed in 
the margin as the reading of ‘many ancient authorities’), The 
expression has been variously explained, and no aid is to be 
derived from the Talmud. The fifty days between Passover 
and rentecost were reckoned from the second day of the feast 
(Nisan 16), on which the wave-sheaf was offered (Ly 2311), 
Hence the Sabbath indicated has been taken as (i.) the first 
Sabbath after that second day of the feast (Scaliger, Ewald, de 
Wette, Edersheim, and others); or (ii.). the second Sabbath 
after the day (Nisan 16) which was the first in counting the 
time to Pentecost (Delitzsch). Other explanations are (iii.) the 
first Sabbath of the second year of the Sabbatical series of seven 
years (Wieseler) ; and (iv.) the first Sabbath of the second month. 
The reading of the text is doubtful; devreserpwrov is omitted in 
NBL, 1, 33, 69 (see Plummer, ‘St. Luke’ (JCC), ad loc. ; and 
Edersheim, L7’). 

J) Healing of the man with a withered hand 
(Mt 12914 || Mk 33-5, Lk 6&!).—On the lawfulness 
of healing on the Sabbath according to the Mishna, 
see (b) above. The legitimacy of lifting a sheep 
out of a pit on the Sabbath is discussed in the 
Talmud (Shabbath, 1l7a; see Edersheim). 

(g) The defence which Jesus made against the 
charge of Sabbath-breaking (Jn 773-*4).—The Mishna 
(Shabbath, 19) expressly permits all ceremonies 
relating to circumcision and all preparation for it 
to be carried out on the Sabbath. 

(h) Opening of the eyes of one born blind (Jn 
9116). —This involved the ‘making of clay’ on the 
Sabbath for application to the man’s eyes, which 
would be a breach of the Sabbath law, in addition 
to the general question of the legitimacy of healing 
discussed in (d) above. 

(i) Healing of the woman who had a spirit of 
infirmity (Lk 13°-7).—Regulations for the water- 
ing of cattle on the Sabbath are found in the 
Mishna (Hrubin, ii.). The Talmud even allows 
water to be drawn and poured into the trough for 
the animals to drink. 

(k) Healing of the man who had the dropsy 
(Lk 141%), 

(1) The supper at Bethany (Jn 12"), — Jesus 
reached Bethany on Friday, and the supper was 
the festive meal (de?rvov) on the following Sabbath. 

(m) The Sabbath between the Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection (Mt 28! || Mk 161, Lk 23 °5-56), 

8. Teaching of Jesus respecting the Sabbath. 
The observance of the Sabbath was one of the 
most easily apparent points upon which the teach- 
ing of our Lord differed from the punctilious 
legalism of His time. Mistaken patriotism had 
employed itself in elaborating the provisions of 
the Law and raising a fence around it (A both, i. 1). 
The teaching of Jesus was more akin to that of 
the ancient prophets than to that of the scribes. 
He preferred spiritual obedience to ceremonial 
literalism. The traditions of the scribes, which 
added burdens to the original Law, were regarded 
by Him as obscuring the underlying truth, and 
thus hindering true godliness (Mt 15%?° 2318-88), 
This is illustrated in His treatment of the 
Sabbath. 

(1) The practice of Jesus upholds the general use 
of the institution.—lt was ‘his custom’ to wor- 
ship in the synagogue (Lk 41%), He observed the 
usual requirements of the Law, except in cases 
where casuistical refinements had brought it into 
opposition to spiritual service. He seems to have 
intended this to be the attitude of His Jewish 
disciples (Mt 24° possibly supports this), and they 
certainly understood that this was His will, and 
they only dropped Jewish ceremonies as the 
Church outgrew them. The decision recorded in 
Ac 15% did not release Jews who became Chris- 
tians from obedience to the Law. St. Paul him- 
self kept the Law (Ac 217%), 

(2) Christ asserted that the well-being of man 
was more important than the rigid observance of 
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the Sabbath law as interpreted by the scribes.— 
This appears in the many instances of miracles of 
healing on the Sabbath, and the arguments with 
which He met criticism. He taught that the 
Sabbath law is to be subordinated to man’s good 
(Mk 277). This is in accordance with the reason 
for the Sabbath in Dt 54%. The Sabbath was in- 
tended to afford opportunity for religious worship 
and the culture of the soul, and we may regard 
Jesus as teaching that attention to the physical 
well-being of man on the Sabbath was legitimate 
in so far as it ministered to spiritual life. In this 
life spiritual exercises are to a certain degree de- 
pendent on bodily conditions, just as a sound body 
is a condition requisite for a sound mind. He 
taught that physical need supersedes the cere- 
monial Law, in His illustration from the life of 
David (Mt 12°, Mk 2745), and that God prefers 
mercy, exercised by man towards his fellows, and 
by Himself towards men, to sacrifices (Mt 12). 

(3) Christ taught that the ceremonial observance 
of the Sabbath must give way before any higher 
and more spiritual motive.—Upon this principle 
the Temple service to which Christ refers (Mt 12°) 
was legitimate, and He did not find fault with it. 
In this way it is possible to explain the verse 
which in Codex Bez (D) is inserted after Lk 6° 
(which may possibly be an instance of a genuine 
saying of Christ which is not elsewhere recorded) : 
‘Qn the same day, seeing one working on the 
Sabbath, He said unto him, O man, if indeed thou 
knowest what thou doest, thou art blessed ; but if 
thou knowest not, thou art accursed and a trans- 
gressor of the law.’ That is, the breaking of the 
Sabbath in obedience to a higher motive is allowed, 
and the man is pronounced ‘ blessed’ as being free 
from the trammels of Jewish tradition ; but if his 
action lacks such motive, he is guilty of wilful dis- 
regard of the command. 

4, The change of day from Saturday to Sunday 
in the Christian Church.—This change took place 
very early in the history of the Christian Church, 
but its date and reasons are somewhat indefinite. 
It scarcely requires any argument in justification, 
as (i) it preserves the spirit and purpose of the 
older practice; and (ii) the change occurred so 
early that it must have had the sanction of the 
immediate disciples of Christ. Probably the 
change arose owing to Sunday being the day of 
Christ’s resurrection, and the day upon which He 
appeared to His disciples (Jn 20! 7%). The work of 
redemption, being the creation of the new world, 
was regarded as superseding in importance the 
work of physical creation ; so the Ep. of Barnabas 
(15) speaks of Sunday as ‘the beginning of another 
world,’ and says: ‘ Wherefore also we keep the 
eighth day for rejoicing, in the which also Jesus 
rose from the dead, and, having been manifested, 
ascended into the heavens.’ Evidences of the 
change are found in the NT in 1 Co 16%, and 
Ac 207. The name % kupiaxh fuépa for Sunday 
occurs in Rev 1°. In early Christian writings we 
find that the change had already taken place 
(Didache, 14; Ignatius, Magnes. 9; Pliny, Lp. 
x. 97; Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 67). Eusebius 
(HE iii. 27) says that the Ebionites kept the 
Jewish Sabbath and also Sunday (see Lightfoot, 
Ignatius, ti. 129; Allen, Christian Institutions, 
p. 467). See also ‘ Lord’s Day’ in art. CALENDAR, 
vol. i. p. 251 ff. 


LITERATURE. —The Mishna (esp. Shabbath and Erubin); 
Edersheim, L7'; Geikie, Life of Christ; art. ‘Sabbath’ in 
Hastings’ DB; Farrar, Life of Christ, ch. xxxi.; Schtirer, HJ P 
11. ii. 96. For the history of Sunday observance see Hessey, 
Sunday (Bampton Lect. 1860). F. E. ROBINSON. 
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SACKCLOTH.—A coarse, dark-coloured cloth, 
made of goat’s or camel’s hair (Gr. cdxxos, Heb. pv), 
used in ordinary life for sacking, sieves, strainers, 
and the like, but in the Gospels twice named in 
connexion with prevalent mourning customs 
(Mt 117, Lk 10"), coupled with ‘ashes’ (wh. see) 
as an expression of penitential grief. The mourner 
wore the sackcloth garment, sometimes next the 
skin; and because of the garment’s coarseness it 
became a constant reminder of his grief, its irrita- 
tion being a sort of penance; sometimes it was 
worn as an outer garment as a visible expression 
of mourning. Closely related to this use of sack- 
cloth was the use of it by ascetics and prophets 
(cf. later use by pilgrims). So John the Baptist 
wore a,garment of camel’s hair (Mt 34, Mk 1°) as 
the expression of a certain austerity of life, and as 
a rebuke to the love of ease and luxury which 
characterized the age. E. B. POLLARD. 


SACRIFICE.—The saving significance of the 
death of Jesus Christ is of necessity the most 
important part of any article on the NT idea of 
sacrifice ; for it is in the light of the sacrifice of 
Christ that all Christian sacrifice must be viewed. 

It is now universally admitted that there is de- 
velopment and difference in the doctrinal stand- 
point of the NT writers. The old method of 
taking texts at haphazard from the various Gospels 
and Epistles, and setting them side by side, has 
been given up. The only satisfactory results are 
to be obtained by examining in turn the teaching 
of each writer; and this is the method which it is 
proposed to adopt in considering the subject of the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

1. We begin with the teaching of our Lord as 
set forth in the Synoptic Gospels. Here there is 
nothing to be found in the nature of dogmatic 
assertion. The statements of our Lord as to the 
significance of His death are far from numerous, 
and in no case can they be looked at wholly by 
themselves. His whole life and teaching is their 
context. To any one carefully reading the Synop- 
tic Gospels it becomes plain that it is only towards 
the end of His life on earth that the meaning of 
His death begins to occupy anything like a promi- 
nent place in the consciousness of Christ. There 


ris not a single word regarding it in the Sermon on 


the Mount. There He is the second Moses, the 
new Lawgiver, the Revealer of the Father and 
His will, the Preacher of that new Kingdom whose 
laws should be written upon the hearts of men. 
Man is to be transformed inwardly by the renewal 
of his mind as leaven works in dough. All ex- 
ternal religious practices are valueless except in so 
far as they manifest inward spiritual life. But it 
is already a Father of infinite tenderness and love, 
a Father only waiting to be gracious, whom He 
reveals, not a God full of wrath against sinful man, 
who must be propitiated and reconciled by the 
death of His Son before He can pardon. _Forgive- 
ness is already offered to all who will do the 
Father’s will, to all who in love forgive the tres- 
passes of their brethren. There is not one word to 
suggest that pardon and reconciliation are condi- 
tional upon the sacrifice of Himself still to be 
offered. Here Christ is the Teacher of morality, 
with an authority greater than that of Moses, it 
is true; but He has not yet revealed Himself as 
the Way and the Truth and the Life. He is im- 
plicitly the Saviour in that His Person and work 
are alone the guarantee of the will of the Father, 
in that He embodies the attractive power of right- 
eousness, in that He is the source of healing grace 
to all afflicted ones who come with faith in Him; 
but He has not yet made surrender to Himself the 
only way of salvation. It is only in consequence 
of the opposition of His countrymen that He gives 
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expression to the thought that He is Himself the 
Mediator of salvation, the only Revealer of God 
{Mt 11°). He realizes that it is offence at His 
humility and lowliness that keeps ‘the wise and 

rudent’ from hearing His word, and that it is 
bee to Him that draws the poor and despised and 
sin-laden to the knowledge of the Father and the 
doing of His will. From that time the thought 
that He is the personal Mediator is frequently 
upon His lips (Mt 10% 12° 187°, Lk 128 ete.). It is 
opposition, too, that arouses in Him the conscious- 
ness of being the Conqueror and Dethroner of 
Satan and a}l the powers of darkness (Mt 12”, Mk 
377, Lk 108: 11°1). As time goes on, this opposi- 
tion develops into a bitter hatred which threatens 
His life. Selfishness and world-love array them- 
selves against Him and His doctrine of world- 
renunciation. His power is too great to be over- 
looked. The world-spirit which dominates the 
bulk of His countrymen demands His death; and 
even His most faithful followers are still enslaved 
by the world’s toils—bound to earth by that 
material glory which, according to their selfish 
hopes, His Messiahship is to procure for them. 
While He lives, they will still buoy themselves up 
with false hopes: they will not understand the 
pure spirituality of His life and work—that His 
‘kingdom is not of this world.’ The perception 
of these dangers, then—of that which from the 
outside threatened His life, of that which from 
within threatened the purity of His disciples’ 
faith—became to Him a further revelation of the 
Father’s will,—a revelation that His death was 
decreed, and that by it He should accomplish that 
for which His whole life had been but the prepara- 
tion. But we must not expect many explicit state- 
ments on the subject. His followers were not yet 
fit to bear this truth. He was leaving this to be 
made plain to them by the Holy Spirit after His 
departure. Yet there are hints enough to lead us 
to a right understanding. ‘I have a baptism to 
be baptized with,’ He says on one oceasion, ‘and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished !’ (Lk 
12#- 5), Manifestly the baptism was the baptism 
of death (cf. Mt 2072-8), In Mt 20% the reason for 
the necessity of His death is made plain—‘ to give 
his life a ransom for many.’ The idea clearly is 
that men are enslaved, and that Christ gives His 
life to set them free; but the question still remains 
as to the nature of the bondage. ‘From death, 
from the guilt of sin and its punishment,’ says the 
old theology, or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
‘from the wrath of God.’ But there is not a single 
word upon the lips of Christ to justify this inter- 
pretation ; and, as we shall see later, wherever in 
the NT the death of Christ is called a deliverance 
or a ransom, it is always a being purchased for 
God, a being delivered from the bondage of sin to 
serve God, that is thought of (Ro 64, 1 Co 6” 7*, 
1 P 1**- ete.). Moreover, the whole mission of our 
Lord and the whole meaning of His teaching was 
to deliver man from sin, to make him love, and 
long for, righteousness. It is impossible to imagine 
the Preacher of the Sermon on the Mount account- 
ing it the great work of His life merely to deliver 
men from the consequences of their sins. Can 
any one believe that such a Moralist would be 
content with less than the deliverance from sin 
itself, the worst bondage of all to which man is 
subject? The context of the words, too (Mt 20'7-**), 
must lead us to the same conclusion. There is no 
thought of death or even of guilt; but there is a 
thought of sin—of the sin of self-seeking, bound 
e as it was with the expectation of material 
glory in an earthly kingdom, which had just 
prompted the request of James and John, and of 
the selfish indignation of the other disciples who 
resented that request as an attempt to obtain an 


unfair advantage over them. That Christ should 
think of His coming death as certain to break for 
ever the cords of their worldliness, so that their 
love for Him might draw them away from the 
world unto righteousness and God, is perfectly 
conceivable. His cross, borne for love’s sake as 
the last step in the path of perfect holiness which 
He was called to tread, must for all time crucify 
the world unto all who truly believed in Him, and 
them unto the world. To imagine that Christ in 
these words represents the Father as requiring a 
ransom at His hands before He can forgive man- 
kind, is to render His revelation of the Heavenly 
Father wholly inconsistent, is to give the lie to all 
His earlier words regarding the merey and com- 
passion of God. The parable of the Prodigal Son 
in the light of this later presentation becomes an 
impossibility. 

But let us proceed to the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, whence the most definite teaching 
as to the saving import of His death is to be drawn 
(Mt 2676-8, Mk 147-4, Lk 2219-20), Here He speaks 
of the surrender of His life as a thing advan- 
tageous to those who believe on Him, and St. 
Matthew adds the words—‘for the remission of 
sins.’ In the Sacrament thus instituted there is a 
twofold reference to the ritual of the Jews—(1) to 
the Passover, in the breaking of bread, the symbol 
of His broken body; (2) to the sacrifice of the 
covenant at Sinai, to which the giving of the cup 
with the words—‘ This is my blood of the new 
covenant’ clearly alludes. Now the Passover sig- 
nified exemption from the death of the firstborn 
which overtook the Egyptians. By the death of 
the lamb, which the Israelites appropriated to 
themselves by eating it, forgiveness and life were 
granted to them. But the Passover meant more 
than this. It brought them freedom not only 
from death, but also from bondage. It trans- 
formed a multitude of slaves into a free nation; 
it made them God’s people; and sent them forth 
to serve Him. Its aim was the service of God. 
Our Lord, then, in the institution of the bread 
expressed the thought that His life given up to 
death is to be appropriated by His followers, that 
it may become their life, that it may set them 
free from the bondage of sin, and make them free 
servants and sons of God. This, too, must be 
noted, that it is not the fact of His death in itself 
that is significant. Had He thought of abiding in 
death, the whole meaning of the institution would 
have been taken away. The idea is that He sur- 
renders His physical life for their sakes, that His 
spiritual life may dwell in and inspire them. In 
the closing chapters of St. John’s Gospel this 
thought is most clearly expressed. As to the in- 
stitution of the cup and its reference to the ratifi- 
cation of the Sinaitic covenant, the idea here is 
that of purification on entering into communion 
with God. In Ex 24 the sprinkling of the blood is 
the completion of the covenant already made: it 
symbolizes the need of purity in those who would 
obey God. Just as the baptism of John was value- 
less without change of mind, and could confer no 
forgiveness without the bringing forth of fruit 
worthy of repentance, so the sprinkling of the 
blood expressed the thought that purity and sin- 
cerity are necessary for all who would enter into 
the covenant relationship with God—that there 
can be no forgiveness except it be followed by 
sincere obedience. There is further present to the 
mind of our Lord the prophecy of Jeremiah regard- 
ing the New Covenant (or Testament) (Jer 31°84) 
which should be an inward relationship, a cove- 
nant of regeneration—‘ I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it on their hearts.’ In this 
covenant forgiveness was to be granted in conse- 
quence of an internal reformation (v.*4). When 
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the power of sin is broken and cast out, when the 
heart is dead to sin, God is just to pardon. Thus 
Christ called His blood about to be shed the blood 
of the New Covenant, in the sense that His death 
of love would inspire His followers with new life, 
would be to them in the first place a means of 
breaking the power of sin in their lives, of recreat- 
ing them in the love of holiness, and only in conse- 
quence of that an assurance of pardon. The saving 
significance of the death of Christ, then, as it is set 
forth in the Lord’s Supper, is this—to create in the 
believer a new power at spiritual life which should 
make sin hateful and so destroy its bondage, and 
to assure him of pardon by the guarantee of God’s 
perfect love as revealed in the life and death of 
His Son. Christ’s death is a sacrifice in that it 
removes for ever all doubt of God’s forgiving love, 
and makes man’s willing, loving obedience possible ; 
in that it proves the absolute victory of good over 
evil; and, lifting His life beyond the limits of time 
and space, makes it a spiritual force communicable 
to all who accept Him as their Saviour. 
2. When we turn to the Gospel of St. John, we 
find at once much to confirm the hints which the 
Synoptics have already given us. He wrote long 
after the departure of his Lord, and his experience 
and spiritual insight had made clear to him the 
meaning of many words that had been dark to the 
earlier writers. In the teaching of Jesus as St. 
John presents it, the thought of His death as 
setting free a spiritual life-giving principle emerges 
with much greater distinctness. He is the Bread 
of Life, the Living Water, that giveth life to men 
(Jn 6. 737 38 310-15) ; He is the Resurrection and the 
Life (11%); but that this rveiua fworoody may act 
with completed power, it must pass through death 
to larger life. ‘Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone,’ ete. (12%). 
“Tt is expedient for you that I goaway ; for if I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come to you,’ 
etc. (16). But the death itself has a value apart 
from the resurrection, for in it is revealed the 
triumph of holy love over the power of evil: it is 
the means whereby the Father glorifies the Son 
(12*7- 28 133-52), AJ] men are subject to this power 
save Jesus only ; and the power of evil is broken 
through His meek submission to that death which 
the evil world forces upon Him (12*!). The spirit 
of selfishness no longer rules the earth when its 
utmost wickedness is outdone by the obedience of 
perfect love even unto death. This power of over- 
coming the world and its spirit, He will communi- 
cate to those who follow Him. He will draw all 
men unto Him when He is lifted up (12%, ef. 16%). 
The cleansing power of His death, which in the 
Synoptics is symbolized by the institution of the 
Supper, here finds its place in the washing of 
the disciples’ feet (1371"). They were already clean 
by the word which He had spoken unto them 
(15%): the death was but the completion, the final 
cleansing. According to St. John, then, the 
efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ lay in this—that 
it was an act of perfect obedience to the will of 
the righteous Father (1431) and of love to the world 
(10" 15'),—an example, therefore, and an inspira- 
tion; but also that it broke the power of sin, and, 
through the glorified life which of necessity fol- 
lowed it, became a means of spiritual energizing and 
sanctification to all believers. Once again there is no 
word to suggest the judicial theory of satisfaction. 
3. Proceeding now to the Acts of the Apostles 
and to the Epistle of James, we are met by this 
remarkable fact, that in neither is there a single 
reference to the saving significance of the death of 
Christ. The accusation of having put the Holy 


One to death is brought home most forcibly in the 
speeches of Peter and Stephen (Ac 2% 31-15 75) ; 
but the Cross is not once spoken of as necessary to 
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salvation. Repentance and conversion are alone 
mentioned as essential to forgiveness; and even 
when (Ac 8*:) Philip overhears the Ethiopian 
reading the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah and inter- 
prets it for him, though this chapter above all 
others seems to speak of Messiah’s vicarious sufter- 
ing and death, the all-important passage—‘ He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities,’ etc. (v.°), is not even quoted. The 
natural conclusion is that the sacrificial significance 
of Christ’s death, so far from having been a cardinal 
doctrine of the Church from the outset, had not 
yet dawned upon the disciples’ minds. The glad 
facts of the Resurrection and Ascension, with all 
of spiritual quickening that these had brought 
them, were the all-important things tothem. The 
death, except in so far as it was the passage to 
this larger life, was still obscure. They had no 
thought that Christ’s sacrifice alone procured their 
ee a for if they had, they could not possibly 
have kept silence regarding it. It was the Resur- 
rection they preached, not the Cross (3'%16 107 #), 

4, When we turn to the First Epistle of St. Peter, 
we find a marked advance upon this early preach- 
ing. The eee explains the death of the Lord 
as an example, as a power of redemption, and as a 
deliverance from the sense of guilt. But through- 
out, this development is on the lines of Christ’s 
own teaching. He does not speak a word to which 
a parallel could not be found in the Gospels. As 
the Lord told His disciples that the world would 
treat them as it treated Him, so St. Peter bids his 
readers follow in the steps of Christ; ‘for this is 
thankworthy,’ he says, ‘if a man for conscience 
toward God endure grief, suffering wrongfully.’ 
“If, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it 
patiently, this is acceptable with God’ (2! 7°; ef, 
3!” 41). Here he inculcates a sacrifice on the part 
of believers similar to the sacrifice of Christ, and 
asserts its acceptance in God’s sight. Of the re- 
demptive power of Christ’s sacrifice he speaks in 
116-22 221, 24 318; and in each of these it is redemption 
from sin’s bondage that is thought of, with the 
end in view of service to God. Forgiveness is never 
thought of by itself as a consequence of the death 
of the Saviour, but always in connexion with 
sanctification, its end and aim. Believers are re- 
deemed from their vain conversation by the blood 
of the Lamb, that they may purify their souls in 
obeying the truth. He bears their sins that they 
should live unto righteousness. He suffered for 
sins to bring them to God. Christ’s death is only 
for those who let it act upon them. It is not a 
satisfaction of God that removes for ever the guilt 
of men by bearing their penalty: it is a moral 
deliverance: it is the impression which it creates 
upon the hearts of believers that is the delivering 
power—a power increased and fulfilled by the 
influence of the quickening Spirit (1%). In 4! St. 
Peter says, ‘He that hath suffered in the flesh 
hath ceased from sin.’ By following Christ’s ex- 
ample men are to be delivered. Just as the suffer- 
ing of a mother for her erring son becomes to that 
son redenption,—a force to make sin hateful in his 
eyes,—so the picture of Christ’s suffering for us 
acts upon our hearts; and our imitation of Him, 
our suffering borne for righteousness’ sake, breaks 
the will of the flesh, so that in St. Paul’s words we 
die to sin and live to God. That Christ ‘ suffered 
once for sin, the just for the unjust’ (3!8), means 
simply that human sin brought Him to death, a 
death which love and righteousness compelled Him 
to bear for our sakes, and that the spectacle of 
that Divine transcendent love becomes to all be- 
lievers a power of regeneration. But, further, it 
is also a pledge of Divine forgiveness. In 1? he 
mentions the ‘sprinkling of the blood of Christ’ 
along with obedience and sanctification of the 
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Spirit, and by it he can mean only the remission 
of sins—the removal of the sense of guilt. More- 
over, in 118-*! he speaks of the shedding of the blood 
of the Lamb as having for one object ‘that your 
faith and hope may be in God.’ hat can this 
mean but that the love of the Father manifested 
in the death of His Son is to be to believers a 
means of breaking down the barrier which the 
sense of guilt had erected between them and God? 
It shows the Father ready to forgive and draw 
men unto Him (38). To get rid of sin and to be 
assured of pardon are the two essentials to salva- 
tion, which by His death Christ has procured, but 
He has procured them only for those who make 
Christ their example by suffering Him to write 
God’s law upon their ieee who appropriate 
God’s life unto themselves. 

5. It is in the writings of St. Paul, however, that 
the Cross of Christ attains its pre-eminent position. 
The whole gospel is to him the preaching of the 
Cross. ‘Christ and him crucified’ is the subject 
of all his teaching. Yet the emphasis he lays 
on it is never one-sided ; for the death of Christ 
is but the consummation of His holy life of 
Divine love, and at the same time the prelude to 
the fuller life of glory beyond; both of which are 
essential to the meaning and value of the sacrifice. 
Nor is it that the mind of the Pharisaic Saul has 
led him to the contemplation of the Cross because 
of his close study of the OT ritual. It is his own 
personal experience of salvation that has caused 
him to understand—the marvellous change wrought 
in him by the Lord who appeared to him on the 
road to Damascus, and which he has expressed in 
the words, ‘I am crucified with Christ; neverthe- 
jess I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me’ 
(Gal 2”, cf. 6%). 

It certainly cannot be denied that in many 
passages the Apostle speaks of the death of Jesus 
as a means of deliverance from guilt, or of justifi- 
cation (Ro 3”- 76, 2 Co 5%, Gal 3%, Col 2™ etc.) ; 
and in the Epistle to the Romans the first place is 
certainly given to this doctrine ; but justification is 
always conditioned by faith ; Christ is never repre- 
sented as reconciling God to us, but contrariwise, 
God through Christ reconciles the world to Him- 
self; even our faith in Christ is useless except Christ 
be risen (1 Co 157), 7.e. except He be in us a living 
power to lead to sanctification ; and Christ is never 
said to die dyrl, but always orép quar ; all of which 
facts are radically opposed to the theory of legal 
substitution. But, most important of all, guilt is 
no more than sin’s consequence, and we cannot 
conceive of St. Paul, who above all others under- 
stood the meaning of sin’s bondage, ascribing to 
Christ a mere redemption from sin’s consequences 
and not from sin itself. The Apostle, however, 
speaks for himself. It was, he says, to deliver us 
from the evil world, it was that we should live 
together with Him, it was that men should not 
henceforth serve sin, that Christ died (Gal 1°, 1 Th 
5, Ro 6°). The whole sixth chapter of Romans is 
on this theme—death to sin in Christ; and the 
seventh expresses the same thing in reference to 
the Law. ‘The death of Christ is in his view, then, 
the direct cause of our death to sin, the breaking 
of sin’s bondage, the putting off the sensuous 
selfish nature, the subjugation of its desires and 
appetites (Col 2", Ro 3% 6%-4 74); and this is the 
first step to the energizing of the life-giving Spirit 
of the glorified ord within us. The passage in 
2Co 5'*! seems to express St. Paul’s view with 

erfect clearness. Here we are told that it is the 

ove of Christ that constraineth—that makes the 

death of the One a means of death to sin in all. 

It is as the Lord of humanity, the spiritual Head, 

spiritually related to all, that He dies; but He 

rose again and lives now, so that all who recognize 
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the relationship are compelled, by the love which 
His perfect sacrifice excites, to break for ever with 
sin—sin which slew Him—and to live henceforth 
His life, the life of love and righteousness (cf. Ro 
6! 11 519, Gal 2)% 4°), Tt is not, however, the love 
of Christ only that is manifested by His death, but 
also that of the Father. ‘God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us’ (Ro 5*1°). The attitude of the fleshly 
mind is enmity against God (Rv. 87). Men are 
rebels towards Him. It is the sense of guilt that 
keeps them from Him. They cannot even believe 
it possible that God can pardon. It is this, then, 
that God seeks to.remove by the death of His Son. 
He gives an infinite pledge of His desire to forgive 
(2 Co 5%), Yet it still remains true that this 
pledge is not the actual justification of the sinner. 
He must accept God’s offer ; he must allow God’s 
love to enter his heart; and that means death to 
sin, and makes him a new creature (2 Co 5”), 
Sanctification in principle is his from that moment. 
Thenceforth he lives spiritually—lives to God. In 
St. Paul, too, we find that aspect of Christ’s death 
as a conquest of evil, an objective breaking of the 
power of sin, of which we have already spoken. 
He speaks of Christ coming in the likeness of 
sinful flesh and condemning sin in the flesh (Ro 8°). 
By this he means that Christ’s death was the com- 
pletion of a life of righteousness, and the final act 
of triumph over evil. He condemned sin in that 
He resisted it all His life, and in the end gave 
His life to that resistance. He submitted to the 
shameful death of the Cross, because to that the 
path of Divine righteousness led Him. It is for 
this reason that there is no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus (81). In Him they 
spiritually delight in the law of God; by their 
love to Him and life in Him they, too, condemn 
sin; and ‘the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus has made them free from the law of sin and 
death’ (8?). It is in the same manner that the 
Apostle represents the death of Christ as a ‘ pro- 
pitiation through faith in his blood’ (3”). It is not 
a propitiation to God in the sense that it hides sin 
from His eyes, but in that Christ’s sacrifice con- 
tains the power of breaking sin in all who accept 
Him by faith. God is just in forgiving the sin of the 
believer, because Christ’s victory is the guarantee 
of ultimate victory to all who live in Him (ef. 2 Co 
571 and 1 Co 5”). Finally, the importance which 
St. Paul attaches to the resurrection of Christ en- 
forces all that has been said. Without that fact 
his whole doctrine of the scheme of salvation would 
fall to pieces (1 Co 15"”). It is not even the death 
of Christ, but only the risen Saviour that justifies 
(Ro 4%). It is in Christ—therefore in a Christ who 
lives—that justification is obtained (2 Co 5?!, Eph 
1’), and that sanctification is rendered possible 
(Ro: 5» 8%4 149, 2Co 3!” 1, Gal 2%). It is only be- 
cause the believer is in living union with the holy 
Lord that God can justify him; for the union 
and communion are the guarantee that the work 
of sanctification begun will be carried to com- 
pletion, that the believer will be conformed in all 
things to his Redeemer. To have Christ dwell 
in our hearts by faith, to be rooted and grounded 
in love, to know the love of Christ, is to be filled 
with the fulness of God (Eph 37%), If the old 
view of legal satisfaction through the sufferings of 
Christ be accepted, all this becomes absurd. 

6. We now come to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which, more than any other NT writing, relates the 
sacrifice of Christ to those of the Mosaic ritual. In 
this relation the author views the sacrifice of Jesus 
as the only one that can satisfy the needs of men, 
the one which alone requires no repetition. Fol- 
lowing the example of our Lord Himself in the 
institution of the Supper, the writer alludes to 
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the covenant sacrifice of Ex 24 ; and it is perfectly 
manifest from the way in which he speaks of it 
that he no more regards Christ’s death as having 
created the New Covenant, than he does the sacrifice 
at Sinai as having procured the Old. In each case 
it is but a dedication, a ratification. He also refers 
to the offering of the great Day of Atonement, and 
with it he compares the sacrifice of Christ, calling 
it the great atonement by which the conscience is 
purged from dead works to serve the living God 
(94, cf. 10). The mention of conscience, of course, 
suggests deliverance from the sense of guilt; but 
the immediately following words—‘ to serve the 
living God’—point to something far beyond mere 
escape from punishment, namely, to sanctification 
and obedience. Repeatedly he tells us that the 
sacrifices of the OT could not take away sin 
(104 2); but if by taking away sin he means merely 
remission of guilt, his words become meaningless ; 
for why should not obedience to a Divinely ap- 
pointed ordinance have procured deliverance from 
guilt? Wherein they failed—what made their 
continual repetition necessary—was not that they 
could not give the sense of pardon, but that they 
could not give deliverance from the bondage of sin. 
It was in this that Christ’s sacrifice was superior 
to al! the Mosaic offerings, that it led to the service 
of the living God, that it put sin away (9%), that 
it perfected them that are sanctified (10), that it 
worked a change in the will of the believer, realiz- 
ing the covenant which Jeremiah foresaw when 
God’s law should be written on the mind and 
heart (101%). If holiness is the great essential to 
salvation (12), and Christ’s sacrifice procured no 
more than deliverance from guilt, then it did not 
procure salvation. The old ritual could not make 
the worshipper ‘perfect as pertaining to con- 
science’ (9° 10!), because it only pointed to the need 
of purity: it could not create the power to attain 
that purity: there was no force in it to break the 
power of sin and set free the will to attain holiness 
and communion with God. We are accustomed to 
think of atonement as meaning that God is made 
willing to pardon; but to make Christ’s sacrifice 


an atonement in this sense is to charge it with | 


exactly the same weakness as belonged to the old 
ritual. Unquestionably Christ’s death does, in the 
writer’s view, guarantee forgiveness; but every- 
where this forgiveness is regarded not as an end in 
itself, but only as the accompaniment of deliver- 
ance from the power of sin and the. attainment 
of actual holiness. Indeed, there can be no cer- 
tainty of pardon to the conscience until it is 
sensible of sanctification. God forgives not be- 
cause Christ’s death has been accepted in lieu of 
the punishment of men, but because the perfect 
holiness and love of Christ’s life consummated by 
a death of shame are a pledge to God for the 
sanctification of all believers (10% !°). Christ’s life 
and death established perfection as an actual fact 
in human history, broke the hitherto victorious 
power of evil; and by virtue of His resurrection 
and ascension that power of victory can be com- 
municated to all who believe. It is in this sense 
that Christ intercedes for men in heaven, in that 
He is there as a guarantee of the perfectibility of 
human nature; and because of His pledge that in 
those who are His, sin is, and will be, conquered 
and cast out, God is just to forgive (ef. 7% 81 92 14.4 
1320 716 911 59), 

7. We come, finally, to the Epistles of St. John, 
with which we shall conclude our consideration. 
Here, as was to be expected in the Beloved Dis- 
ciple, the ultimate explanation of the sacrifice of 
Christ is love, the love of God (1 Jn 4°), There is 
nowhere a suspicion of the thought that a change 
is made in God by the offering of Jesus. It was as 
the manifestation of the Father’s love that the 
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Son was sent to suffer and die, and it is the influ- 
ence of this love on us that creates love in us (41%), 
and renders possible the keeping of God’s com- 
mandments (5°). To be filled with love is to dwell 
in God (4!*), to be born of God; and this ensures 
the victory that overcometh the world, and sin, 
which is the world - spirit (5°). Selfishness and 
hatred are the signs of unregenerateness, because 
salvation means love to God, and consequently 
love to all mankind (4%: 1), The death of Christ 
was the proof of His Divinity, because it showed 
perfect love. Once more, then, in St. John’s view 
also it is a morally effective sacrifice, a power of 
renewal, not a substitution. God forgives all in 
whom sin is broken by the death of Christ, and 
who are being sanctified by His indwelling life. 
‘If we confess our sins,’ he says, ‘he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins’ (1%); for if we 
confess, it is plain that the holiness and love of 
Christ are acting upon us, so that we realize our 
sinfulness, and hate it (cf. 1”). The belief in 
Christ, as the whole Epistle shows, to which for- 
giveness and cleansing are granted, is no mere 
passive acceptance of deliverance from guilt, no 
mere belief in substitutionary merit, but the per- 
ception of the perfect holiness and love of Jesus 
Christ, so that sin is revealed in all its hideous- 
ness as rebellion against a Father of love, and the 
man is delivered from its power by his hatred of 
it, and longing to serve and love God and the 
brethren. It is the creation in man of a spirit 
akin to that which fired the life of Jesus, that is 
man’s salvation; and it is the power in Christ’s 
self-sacrifice to produce this and to perfect it, that 
is the pledge to God of man’s sanctification, and 
that makes Him just in forgiving sin. 

On the whole subject this must be added, that 
sacrifice is acceptable to God only in virtue of the 
spirit which lies behind it and which it expresses. 
It is never the outward value of the offering, never 
the amount of suffering it entails, that makes it 
precious in God’s sight. The multiplicity and 
costliness of the sacrifices under the old ritual 
became hateful in His eyes whenever they became 
a mere attempt to bribe God’s favour, and ceased 
to be the symbol of dependence and gratitude and 
obedience in man (cf. Is 1114), Merey toward man 
and love to God must always be the underlying, 
inspiring spirit of sacrifice, else even the minutest 
observance of ritual becomes worthless (Mt 2378-88 
9% 127), Christ’s sacrifice, then, was acceptable to 
God, not because of the amount of suffering or the 
shame of the death,—the willingness to undergo 
so much was but the revelation of the greatness 
of the love,—but because it manifested perfect 
obedience, perfect holiness, perfect Divine love. 
It is in the same way—it is in Christ only—that 
the sacrifices of Christians are a sweet incense 
unto God. Menno longer need offer sacrifice for 
sin, but the Father still asks of the believer burnt- 
offerings of self-dedication (Ro 12), thank-offerings 
of grateful love. These are sacrifices which the 
love of God and the holiness for which the believer 
longs make it a joy to offer, because they are a 
revelation of the spirit which inspires his heart 
and works in his whole life—the spirit of Jesus 
Christ (Eph 5-1, He 134-36 Ph 417-18) Mt 5°: 24). 
See also next art. and artt. ATONEMENT and PRo- 
PITIATION. 
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Sacrifice is an act of homage resulting in a degree 
of friendship with God. So long as the creature is 
not incorporated into the Creator, homage must 
always be due from man to God. Not even under 
the gospel have we outgrown the attitude ex- 
pressed by sacrifice. We have passed away from 
animal sacrifices, but we have passed into the 
revion of the sacrifice of Christ. 

The sacrifices of the OT may be divided into 
ritual or prescribed, and the spontaneous, primi- 
tive usages of which instances occur both before 
and after the time of Moses, and among heathen 
as well as in the direct line of revelation (Gn 4° 8-° 
Pils 232, Je 11%, 1S 79, 1 K 34184, 2K 
3%). This distinction, however, is not dwelt upon in 
the NT, and is noteworthy only for the light which 
the older form of sacrifice throws upon the origin 
of the Mosaic sacrifices. 

4. It is generally agreed that the sacred record 
represents sacrifice as a practice found already in 
existence among men, when the special revelation 
to Israel begins (Gn 4%), A sense of dependence 
upon God, the need of His friendship, and the 
duty of rendering homage to Him by gifts, are the 
universal elements in sacrifice. It is not clear 
whether the friendship of God was taken to be 
assured, and the sacrificial meal only expressed it, 
or whether it was usually felt that there was some 
amends to be made, and the favour of God ob- 
tained, before His friendship could be enjoyed. 
But this matter was made clearer afterwards in 
the separate appointment of sin-offerings and peace- 
offerings in the Mosaic system. Meantime, we have 
here a universally implanted instinct in human 
nature that responds to the sovereignty of the Un- 
seen in homage, thankfulness, confidence, or fear. 
Thus there was in the Mosaic law of sacrifice a 
language being prepared that would be intelligible 
to all men, and that was fitted to be the vehicle of 
a world-wide revelation of God. 

It is of importance to notice that the usage of sacrifice is not 
only adopted and regulated in the OT, but is expressly com- 
manded by prophets of God from Moses to Malachi (Ex 2315, 
Mal 17-14), This fact makes the use of sacrificial language in 
regard to the death of Christ to be of very much greater signifi- 
cance than if sacrifice had merely provided Christ and His 
Apostles with an illustration that lay to hand. And it is the 
more to be attended to because so often the sacrifices of the 
Mosaic law seem to he disparaged by the prophets. What they 
found fault with was that the gecple complied with the outward 
rules of God’s worship, and did not lay to heart the high require- 
ments of His law ; for if these sacrifices meant that they were 
in friendly relations with God, this ought to have carried with 
it a life and conduct consistent with so high a religious profes- 
sion (Is 111-16, Jer 79). Since, therefore, sacrifice was undoubt- 
edly of Divine institution, through the prophets, we may take it 
that whatever feelings of confidence toward God, or of the 
consciousness of guilt, were expressed by sacrifice, these were 
not only Divinely allowed and sanctioned, but were required by 
God on the part of His people towards Him. 

2. The Mosaic ritual was inaugurated by a 
covenant (Ex 24). The sacrifices then offered are 
called burnt-offerings and peace-ofterings (v.°). This 
latter term usually implies that the flesh of the 
sacrifices was eaten by the worshippers, and accord- 
ingly we read that the elders did ‘ eat and drink’ in 
the presence of God (v."). The covenant between 
Jacob and Laban (Gn 31>‘) was of a similar nature. 


‘Other covenants are between God and Abraham 


(Gn 1538), and in Jer 34!8.. It was a feature of these 
sacrifices that the animals sacrificed were divided, 
or the blood was divided, so that the parties to the 
covenant were assumed into a mystic unity of life. 
It is this particular sacrifice that is adduced in 
the ey ar to the Hebrews as signalizing the cove- 
nant between God and Israel (He 97°). We have 
then these points to notice—(1) Everything in the 
subsequent history of the relations between God 
and Jsrael depended upon the fact that this cove- 
nant had been made. (2) It was a celebration of 
friendship between God and Israel, involving rever- 
ent obedience on their part, and securing to them 


the immense privilege of: being welcome to draw 
indefinitely upon the aid of the Almighty. (3) The 
covenant was sealed by sacrifice, and more partic- 
ularly by blood. This is insisted on in He 938 as 
giving an element of effective force to what was 
done. An oath is spoken of in somewhat similar 
terms (He 6°), A covenant made by sacrifice was 
not only dramatic and memorable, but it had a 
sanctity, as of a visible oath (ef. 1 S 117, Jer 348-2), 

In all this there was no emergence of the ques- 
tion of sin, nor was amends offered to God for sin. 
There was set forth a tie of friendship between 
God and His people, to begin with: of the exist- 
ence of which friendship the whole events of the 
deliverance from Egypt were incontrovertible proof. 
At the same time the root-idea of a friendship sub- 
sisting between God and His people, and the ob- 
taining of His favour by propitiation, if that should 
be necessary, are not widely different. A usually 
friendly attitude on the part of God is the presup- 
position which underlies the offering of sacrifice to 
remove His displeasure because of particular sins, 
or to obtain His favour in any special enterprise 
(18 79). The Creator has bestowed innumerable 
benefits upon His creatures, and is justly to be re- 
garded by them as their Friend. If Israel limited 
this to themselves, and had a feeling of their pro- 
prietary interest in God, and His in them, there is 
in that feeling the germ of the doctrine of special 
providence, and of God’s interest in the salvation 
of individuals ; and all the confidence and intimacy 
of faithful affection therein contained may be ap- 
propriated to the believer's relationship with God. 
The ignorance of those who thought they alone had 
a portion in God does not invalidate the truth and 
beauty of the mutual affection which that very ignor- 
ance allowed them to realize. 

8. Under the general shelter of this covenant 
relationship the sacrifices of the Mosaic law were 
instituted (Gal 37%), These consisted of two great 
classes, Sin-offerings and Peace-offerings. There 
were sin-oflerings for the nation (Lv 4%), for the 
priests (v.*), and for individuals (v.*7): of which 
the first two were entirely consumed by fire, 
and the last were eaten only by the priests (v.*). 
Guilt-offerings, with whatever differences, belonged 
to the same general class; and with them may 
be reckoned the various offerings of purifica- 
tion, All these assumed their most characteristic 
form in connexion with the yearly Day of Atone- 
ment (Ly 16). Peace-offerings, on the other hand, 
may be taken to include the Passover, and all 
offerings of first-fruits and tithes and bloodless 
sacrifices. Thus Christ acknowledged the one class 
(sin-offering) when He bade the leper ‘ offer for th 
cleansing what Moses commanded’ (Mk 1%) ; and 
the other class (peace-offering) when He said, ‘Leave 
there thy gift before the altar’ (Mt 5%). As we 
have seen, the sacrifices offered at the making of 
the covenant were peace-offerings. These were 
acts of homage, and seals of a happy relationship 
between God and His people. Thus Solomon offer- 
ing sacrifices received a gracious revelation that he 
might ask what he pleased (1 K 34, cf. Ps. 20%). 

Sin-offerings took notice of human unworthiness 
to approach God. The offences atoned for by sacri- 
fice were sins of ignorance or inadvertence, and 
also misfortunes such as leprosy (Lv 14"). For 
wilful disobedience there was no sacrifice (Nu 15%, 
1 § 2% 314 1 Jn 5'6), Where there was a civil 
penalty, there was a sacrifice as well. That is to 
say, the fact of sin against God was taken into 
account (Lv 6°), The holiness of God was the 


dominating principle of the OT sacrifices for sin. 
Whatever was unsightly and degrading was to be 
abhorred: regard to propriety was enforced. By 
purity and seemliness of outward behaviour every- 
thing that tended to pollute the mind was atro- 
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phied, and only what was helpful to the higher 
nature was allowed to influence the future. Con- 
stituted as human nature is, physical purity is not 
only a picture of godliness but a help to it. Thus 
the OT sacrifices outclassed the customs of the 
heathen by their blamelessness, and collaborated 
with the prophets and with God’s providences to 
inculeate a high quality of conduct (Ly 20%, 1 Co 
10°°), 

In the sacrifices which involved the death of 
animals, a sense of the sacredness of life was ex- 
pressed by the reverent use of the blood (Ly 1724). 
‘Whatever was ratified by the taking of life ob- 
tained a sanctity thereby, and the putting away of 
human sin in making approach to God was so rati- 
fied, and the transaction made sacrosanct and 
secure. So far as we know, the animals sacrificed 
were put to death with no unnecessary pain ; they 
did not expiate sin by suffering (contrast 1 K 18%) : 
it was the deprivation of life they suffered, and it 
was the blood representing life which had mysteri- 
ous significance. No one might eat the blood of 
sacrifices, or of any animal (contrast Ps 164 ‘drink- 
offerings of blood’). There was no festive garland 
placed on the victim, to make believe that it went 
willingly ; but it must be without blemish, partly 
because only the best should be given to God, and 
partly, it may be, because the mystery of death is 
greater in the case of a perfectly healthful life. 

In a sense the life of the animal went for the life 
of the worshipper. This was signified when the 
ofterer laid his hand upon the victim’s head (Ly 14, 
ete.). And the same substitution is suggested 
when a ransom (Mt 2075) was paid for the firstborn, 
although no animal substitute is mentioned (Ex 
13!8, cf. Nu 37). But the vicariousness of the 
suffering of Christ is anticipated in the OT rather 
by the priestly feeling of responsibility expressed 
in Ezr 9° and Dn 9° (cf. also Is 53), than by 
anything explicit in the appointment of animal 
sacrifices. See § 5, below. 

4. The prophecy of the New Covenant (Jer 31%) 
forms the principal link between the sacrifices of 
the OT and Christ’s fulfilment of them. For in 
that passage the promise of a covenant between 
God and His people is connected with the forgive- 
ness of sin; and in the NT this conjunction is all- 
important. The NT is full of allusions to the law 
of sacrifice : ‘Christ died for our sins’ (1 Co 15%); 
‘Christ our passover is sacrificed for us’ (57); and 
the words ‘ransom,’ ‘redemption,’ ‘ propitiation,’ 
‘cleanse,’ ‘ purify,’ ‘sanctify,’— all occur fre- 
quently. But especially this reference is to be 
found in Christ’s words at the institution of the 
Supper: ‘For this is my blood of the covenant, 
which is shed for many unto remission of sins’ 
(Mt 2678) ; and in the Epistle to the Hebrews (chs. 
8-10). In both these places attention is drawn to 
the covenant at Sinai. That was the OT sacrifice 
which especially corresponds in its position and 
efficacy to the position and efficacy of the death of 
Christ. By it there was solemnly established a 
relation of friendship between God and His people, 
once for all. So for all believers Christ’s one sacri- 
fice avails to make them the people and children 
of God. As the slaying of animals, according to 
a well-understood language, gave sacredness to the 
older covenant, so the dying of the Saviour gave 
greater sacredness to a greater covenant. But 
these descriptions of the efficacy of Christ’s death 
also refer, as does the prophecy of Jeremiah, to 
the taking away of sin, to which there was no 
reference in the Old Covenant. Moreover, the 
words, ‘Take, eat,’ ‘Drink ye all of it,’ taken 
along with Jn 6°-°7, introduce in sacrificial lan- 
guage the thought of fellowship with God. Con- 
secration is the other side of reconciliation (Ex 
2915- 83), «We have fellowship one with another, 
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and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin’ (1 Jn 1’). So in Hebrews, from 
the words ‘Let us come boldly’ (46) to ‘Let us 
draw near’ (10%), the whole matter of our salva- 
tion is pictured under the form of access into the 
happy condition of being at peace with God (cf. Ro 
5" *), which was given under the Mosaic law by the 
covenant sacrifice, and continued by the sacrifices 
that were commanded ; but for us this has been 
obtained once for all by Christ (He 101°), and re- 
mains ours as we abide in Him. It is understood 
that more had to be done in the fulness of time to 
assure God’s people of His favour than sufficed for 
that when they came out of Egypt. Now, they 
had a conscience of sin. This the Law had pro- 
duced (Gal 3 4°). Accordingly, in the New Cove- 
nant provision was made for the remission of sin, 
for redemption, for propitiation (Ro 37475, 1 Jn 42), 
Even while the Apostles are setting aside the 
sacrifices of the OT, they can express the work of 
Christ in no other than sacrificial language. There 
was something in the sacrifices for sin that could 
not be set aside. Thus, to meet the displeasure of 
God witnessed by an accusing conscience (Ro 2!) 
or by experience of the state of the world (1%8), 
there was need of ‘ the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus, whom God set forth to be a propitiation by 
his blood’ (374%). 

In the last chapter of Hebrews the fate of the 
sin-offering is made into a parable of the state of 
believers (He 131°"), They do not rest in the 
enjoyment of God’s favour in this world, as the 
Jewish worshippers rejoiced before God and feasted 
on their peace-offerings. This is not our rest. 
Here we have no continuing city. We are not of 
the world, as Christ is not of the world. But the 
sin-offering was burned ‘in a clean place’ without 
the camp (Ly 4), and it was most holy. The 
place where it was consumed by fire was made a 
holy altar by it. So not in a worldly but in a 
spiritual manner those who go out unto Jesus 
without the camp have the highest, happiest en- 
joyment of the friendship of God ; Christ Himself 
by His sacred and faithful life and death is their 
Temple, and there they ‘offer the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually.’ 

5. Finally, the sacrifices of the OT do not cover 
in analogy the whole of the Saviour’s work. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews employs the priesthood of 
Christ, as well as His sacrifice, to set forth all He 
is tous. Moses and Joshua and Aaron and Mel- 
chizedek were imperfect anticipations of Christ, 
besides the sacrifices. In Is 53 the prophet is com- 
pelled to go beyond his sacrificial parable, and to 
say, ‘ By his stripes we are healed,’ ‘ He shall see 
of the travail of his soul.’ The lamb could give 
its life, but it needs a human representative of the 
Saviour to show His priestly sympathy and re- 
sponsibility and sufferings. And this being so, no 
doubt the decided preference of Scripture and of 
Christian feeling for dwelling rather on the sacri- 
fices than on the men who were anticipations of 
Christ, is because it is so supremely important that 
Christ should be seen to stand alone among men, 
no one near Him. A prophet may be a man of 
God, but Christ is the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world,—that to God may be 
all the glory of man’s redemption. See also the 
preceding article. 
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Christ ; art. ‘Sacrifice’ in Hastings’ DB (by W. P. Paterson) 
and in Encyc. Brit.9 (by W. R. Smith). 

T. GREGORY. 
- SADDUCEES. —1. Derivation and use of the 
name.—It seems impossible to attain certainty as 


to the derivation of the name ‘Sadducees’ (Zaddov- 
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kato. ; orp7s). Formerly it was supposed to be con- 
nected with the adjective zaddik, ‘righteous’; but 
this derivation is now generally given up, for philo- 
logical and other reasons. No explanation can be 
given of the change from 7 to w: and the Sadducees 
were never regarded, either by themselves or by 
others, as ey righteous. In more recent 
times the commonly accepted derivation is from 
the proper name Zadok ; but neither is this without 
its difficulties. The doubling of the d is not well 
accounted for, and the problem as to which Zadok 
gave name to the party is one upon which there is 
considerable difference of opinion. Many hold that 
it was Zadok the priest, the contemporary of David 
and Solomon (28 87 15*4, 1 K 18 2% ete.), whose 
posterity officiated in the Temple down to the time 
of the Exile, and even formed the chief element of 
the post-exilic priesthood ; but Kuenen says this 
conjecture is ‘burdened with insurmountable diffi- 
culties’ (Religion of Israel, iii. p. 122). A Jewish 
legend states that it was a disciple of Antigonus of 
Socho, named Zadok ; but this is almost universally 
admitted to have no historical foundation. To 
solve the difficulty, Kuenen and Montet postulate 
a Zadok, ‘perhaps a contemporary of Jonathan the 
Asmonzean’ (Kuenen, /.c.), from whom the name 
may have been derived; but this, again, is purely 
hypothetical. Yet another suggestion is offered 
by A. E. Cowley (art. ‘Sadducees’ in the £Bi), 
that the word may have been of Persian origin, 
connected with zindik, which is used in a general 
sense for ‘infidel.’ The suggestion is interesting, 
but is put forward ‘with great diffidence’ by its 
author. 

But however uncertain the derivation may be, 
there is no dubiety about the application of the 
name ‘Sadducees.’ It is always used to designate 
the political party of the Jewish aristocratic priest- 
hood from the time of the Maccabees to the final 
fall of the Jewish State. The chief authorities for 
its use are the NT, Josephus, and portions of the 
Mishna. It isimportant to note that, while any one, 
whatever his rank or station, could be a Pharisee, 
no one could be a Sadducee unless he belonged to 
one of the high-priestly or aristocratic families. It 
was not enough to be a priest. There was as great 
a distance between the higher and lower orders of 
the priesthood as between the aristocracy and the 
common people. 

2. Outline of history.—From the beginning of 
the Grecian period of Jewish history, and even 
before that time, the whole conduct of political 
affairs was in the hands of the priestly aristocracy. 
Influenced by Hellenic culture, they sympathized 
to some extent with the policy of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes which provoked the Maccabzean rebellion ; 
and although, as a consequence, they fell into the 
background during the earlier period of Hasmonzean 
rule, they recovered their position in the time of 
John Hyrcanus, under whom we find them, now 
known as Sadducees, in direct antagonism to the 
Pharisees, or party of the scribes. These for a 
short time acceded to power under Alexandra, but 
immediately afterwards the Sadducees came again 
to the front. In the Roman period their power 
was considerably diminished, in this respect that 
while they were able to retain the high offices for 
themselves, they were compelled to adopt the policy 
of the Pharisees, who had an overwhelming influ- 
ence with the people. The high priests at the head 
of the Sanhedrin were Sadducees, but they were 
always in a minority; though essentially a political 
party, they had ae cently no independent exist- 
ence apart from Jerusalem and its Teniple, and 
with the fall of the Jewish State they disappear 
entirely from history. 

3. Special characteristics.—The chief outstand- 
ing feature of the Sadducees was probably their 


conservatism. They stood by the established posi- 
tion, held by the old points of view, and rejected 
everything that partook of the nature of novelty. 
They were priests, but priests of aristocratic family, 
and, as such, their duties were political as well as 
religious. Brought into close contact with their 
Gentile rulers, their political interests tended to 
thrust the religious into the background. Their 
aim was the welfare of the State as.a secular insti- 
tution, rather than the purity of the nation as a 
religious community. As sober, practical states- 
men, representative of moderate Jewish opinion, 
they entertained-no extravagant notions of the 
coming high position or brilliant future of Israel. 
And being themselves in comfortable circumstances, 
they were satisfied with the present, and felt no 
special need of a future rectification in the inter- 
ests of justice. The intellectual standpoint of the 
Sadducees seems to have been mainly negative. 
They were characterized chiefly by their denial of 
certain doctrines, and had no positive religious or 
theological system of their own. They stood in 
most things in direct opposition to the Pharisees, 
yet in an opposition which involved no fundamental 
principle, but into which they had been driven by 
their historical development. 

The leading difference between the two parties 
is to be found in this, that the Sadducees held by 
the written Law, and rejected the Pharisaic tradi- 
tion. It is not, however, correct to say that the 
Sadducees acknowledged only the Pentateuch and 
rejected the rest of the OT. Kuenen even main- 
tains that they accepted the Oral Tradition, ‘in 
so far as this was already established when they 
constituted themselves a party’ (Rel. of Israel, iil. 
p. 144). Schiirer says that they agreed with the 
Pharisees on some—perhaps many—particulars of 
the tradition, but ‘only denied its obligation, and 
reserved the right of private opinion’ (HJP I. ii. 
38). A number of minor differences are recorded 
in Rabbinical literature, of which full accounts 
will be found in Schiirer, or in art. ‘Sadducees’* in 
Hastings’ DB. The Sadducees are stated to have 
been more severe in penal legislation, adhering 
more strictly to the letter of the Law; and in 
questions of ritual, while admitting the principle 
of Levitical purification, they ridiculed the Phari- 
sees for the absurdities of their traditional regula- 
tions. It has been maintained that the attitude 
of the Sadducees was largely determined by their 
desire to magnify the importance of the priesthood ; 
but Schiirer denies that any such motive can be 
traced. Probably they felt that the Pharisees 
vitiated the Law by their self-contradictions, and 
that only by an adherence to what was definite and 
authentic could the system be conserved according 
to which alone God could be rightly worshipped. 

The distinctive Sadducean doctrines are usually 
classed under three heads :—(1) They denied tne 
resurrection, personal immortality, and retribution 
in a future life. So far they merely stood by the 
old Hebrew position, and from their materialistic 
and worldly point of view they felt no need of a 
future life to compensate for the inequalities of the 
present. In the same spirit they also renounced 
the entire Messianic hope, at least in the form then 
current. (2);They denied the existence of angels 
and spirits. This was scarcely the position of the 
OT, but their worldly common sense and general 
culture were bound to prejudice them against the 
fantastic products of the Pharisaic imagination 
in the wild extravagances of its angelology and 
demonology. (3) They denied foreordination and 
the supremacy of fate, and upheld the freedom of 
the human will, maintaining ‘that goed and evil 
are at the choice of man, who can do the one or the 
other at his discretion.’ This is quite in keeping 
with the rest of their views. They felt no specia 
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need of a Divine Providence to order their life, and 
claimed that whatever they possessed was due to 
their own efforts. Generally it may be said that, 
after the manner of an aristocracy, they resented 
any attempt to impose on them an excess of legal 
strictness, and that ‘advanced religious views 
were, on the one hand, superfluous to their worldly- 
mindedness, and, on the other, inadmissible by 
their higher culture and enlightenment’ (HJP I. 
ii. 41). Yet the distance between them and the 
Pharisees was not so great as. it might appear. 
Politically at least there was no insuperable bar- 
rier. The two could sit together in the Sanhedrin, 
and could combine to make common cause against 
Jesus and to plan His destruction. 

4. Relations to Jesus.—The Sadducees are not 
often mentioned by name in the Gospels, but it 
has to be remembered that, when mention is made 
of the chief priests, practically the same persons 
are referred to. Jesus did not come into the same 
constant antagonism with the Sadducees as with 
the Pharisees. For the most part they seem to 
have ignored Him, at least in the early part of His 
ministry. They joined with the Pharisees in asking 
Him to show them a sign from heaven (Mt 164), 
and shortly afterwards He warned His disciples to 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, meaning probably, so far as the Sadducees 
were concerned, their utterly secular spirit. They 
resented His action in the cleansing of the Temple, 
and along with the scribes and elders they de- 
manded His authority (Mk 117), and from this 
time forward sought to destroy Him (v.}8). They 
thought to inveigle Him with the Roman power by 
asking whether it was lawful to give tribute to 
Ceesar (Lk 20°), and they attempted to discredit 
Flis teaching by presenting to Him the problem of 
the woman who had been married to seven brethren, 
and asking whose wife she should be in the resur- 
rection ; but they only brought upon themselves 
discomfiture, and the reproof that they knew neither 
the Scriptures nor the power of God (Mt 2275 ||). 
They sat in the Sanhedrin which condemned Him, 
and with the others mocked Him upon the cross. 
Their opposition to Christian doctrine did not cease 
with the death of Jesus. There is no record of any 
Sadducee being admitted into the Christian Church, 
and before long they were merely a memory, hazy 
and indistinct. 

LITERATURE. —See under PHARISEES and ScRIBES. 

JOSEPH MITCHELL. 

SADOC.—A link in our Lord’s genealogy (Mt 11). 


SAINTS.—The word ‘saints’ (of dyo.) occurs in 
the Gospels in Mt 27°? only. Elsewhere in the NT 
it is never used of any but Christians (¢.g. Ac 9%, 
Ro 12%, Rev 118). In the LXX (Dn 722-27 924) 
dy is the equivalent of ov1p ‘the holy ones’ (i.e. 
angels). The root idea seems to be that of ‘separa- 
tion,’ so that a ‘saint’ is one who is separated, 
consecrated, one who belongs to God. Its occur- 
rence in Mt 27° opens up the entire question of the 
meaning of the section. The incident is peculiar 
to the First Gospel, and occurs in the course of the 
narrative of our Lord’s crucifixion and death. .It is 
stated that at the moment of His death there was a 
supernatural earthquake which caused the tombs 
to be opened, and that immediately following His 
resurrection on the first day of the week many 
bodies (céuara) of dead saints arose from their 
graves, and the persons (é&e\Odyres, masc.) thus 
raised from the dead appeared in the city of Jeru- 
salem to many. Several theories have been put 
forward to account for this remarkable statement. 

4. It is said to be an interpolation. In reply, it 
is argued that the textual evidence of MSS and 
Versions is exactly the same for this passage as for 
the rest of the First Gospel. It is also urged that 
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the incident seems plainly referred to as early as 
Ignatius (Lp. ad Magn. 9). 

2. It is said to be a legendary addition. It is 
thought that the graves were rent by an earth- 
quake which actually occurred, and that then this 
statement was subsequently added as a spiritual 
explanation of the natural phenomenon. Bruce 
(EGT, in loc.) says: ‘We seem here to be in the 
region of Christian legend.’ Meyer takes the same 
general view. Those who oppose this view argue 
that textual considerations give no indication of a 
later addition, and that the writer of the First 
Gospel evidently believed in the incident, and 
wished his readers to do the same. 

3. It is accounted for as a wrong explanation of 
incidents which were in themselves true. Farrar 
(Life of Christ) suggests that these ghostly visitants 
were the product of the imagination of those who 
were impressed by the events then taking place. 
To this it is replied that there is no trace of it in the 
narrative which now is, and apparently has been 
from the first, an integral part of this Gospel. 

4, It is explained by saying that we have in the 
incident a striking testimony to the supernatural 
character and far-reaching power of our Lord’s 
death ; that not only did it affect nature (earth- 
quake), the Jewish economy (the rent veil), and 
human life (centurion), but that its influence pene- 
trated even to the unseen world. The narrative as 
it stands says that it was at the moment of His 
death that the tombs were opened, but that the 
actual rising of the saints did not take place until 
after the Lord’s resurrection. He was ‘the first- 
fruits of them that slept.’ The fact that the inci- 
dent is found in one Gospel only is, it is urged, no 
necessary argument against its credibility. On 
this view, the question as to who were the saints 
would seem to be answered by the narrative itself. 
The tombs were near Jerusalem, and the fact of 
recognition implied in the appearance of the risen 
ones in the city suggests that the saints were some 
of those who, during their earthly life, had been 
led to faith in Jesus as the Messiah: godly people 
of the type of Anna, Simeon, Zacharias, and Elisa- 
beth. Those who accept its genuineness fully 
recognize that the incident is mysterious, but they 
point out that the narrative as it stands is a calm, 
quiet statement, marked by reserve and by the 
absence of all legendary details. The upholders of 
the authenticity consider it full of spiritual mean- 
ing as to the supernatural character of our Lord’s 
death in relation to the holy dead, holding that it 
was a manifestation of His power over death and 
the grave (1) by the resurrection of some from 
Hades, (2) by the clothing of them with a resurrec- 
tion body, and (3) by permission to appear to those 
who knew them. On this theory the narrative is to 
be accepted as it is, and the exegesis of the passage 
strictly adhered to without endeavouring to draw 
conclusions which go beyond the brief record. 


LITERATURE.—(1) in favour of historicity : Alford, Com. in loe.; 
Westcott, Introd. to Gospels4, p. 329f.; Thinker, vol. vy. (2) in 
favour of legendary character: Bruce, Meyer, etc. 

W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS. 

SALIM.—Mentioned only Jn 3% ‘ Afnon near to 
Salim,’ to fix the place where John was baptizing, 
“because there was much water there.’ Scrivener’s 
edition of the AV gives as marginal references 
“Gn 3318? or Jos 15%? or 18 94?’; other editions 
only the last passage (where the text has Shalim, 
or rather Shaalim, in Heb. o-yv), the RV only 
the first (margin). It is to be noticed that the 
former view is also that of Jerome, in his Liber 
interpret. Heb. Nom., when he writes: ‘Salim 
pugilli sive vole aut ortus aquarum, quod brevius 
greece dicitur Bptovra’?; pugilli and vole = ody. 
And before Jerome, Origen also explained in a 
similar way (on Jn 10%, p. 543 of the Berlin ed.): 
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Aivey dp0adpos Bacdvov kal Ladhy airds 6 dvaBalywr. 
In the Com. on 3% the new edition has in the 
text Zadiu, but thinks in the apparatus that Zadiju 
would perhaps be better. With the view of a 
plural agrees the fact that most MSS spell the 
ending -eju, and not -nu, as in the Complutensian 
Polyglott ; the latter spelling (Zadju) would favour 
identification with nby. In the article AZNON (vol. 
i. p. 35), most of the topographical identifications 
proposed for these places are discussed. We may 
add that AINWN H €flY= TOY SALI<M=> 
is entered already on the mosaic map of Madeba 
on the left bank of the Jordan, and that the oldest 
and most explicit discussion of these sites is found 
in the pilgrimage of the so-called Silvia of Aqui- 
tania (or Etheria of Spain), about 385. <A special 
monograph was published in 1903 by C. Mommert 
(4inon und Bethania die Taufstatten des Téufers, 
nebst einer Abhandlung iiber Salem die Kénigsstadt 
des Metchisedech, Leipzig), on which see G. H. 
Gilbert, AJTA vii. 777; cf., further, KA. M. Kouxv- 
Ades: 6 ev lopddvy Toros ris Bamricews Tod Kuplov kal 
Td wovacrnpiov Tod arylov IIpodpomov (Jerusalem, 1905) ; 
also Lohr, ‘Wie stellt sich die neuere Palis- 
tinaforschung zu den geographischen Angaben 
des Johannesevangeliums,’ Deutsch - Hvangelische 
Bldtter, Dee. 1906. 

When Silvia had finished Jerusalem, she wished 
to go ‘ad regionem Ausitidem’ to see ‘memoriam 
sancti Job.’ It took her eight days (mansiones) 
from Jerusalem to Carneas: ‘in quo itinere iens vidi 
super ripam Jordanis fluminis vallem pulchram 
satis eb amcenam, abundantem vineis et arboribus, 
quoniam aquz multe ibi erant et optime satis. 
Nan: in ea valle vicus erat grandis qui appellatur 
nune Sedima. In eo ergo vico, qui est in media 
planitie positus, in medio loco est monticulus non 
satis grandis, sed factus sicut solent esse tumbee, 
sed grandis: ibi ergo in summo ecclesia est.’ She 
inquires after the place, and receives the answer : 
“heee est civitas regis Melchisedech, que dicta est 
ante Salem, unde nunc corrupto sermone, Sedima 
appellatur ipse vicus.’ For further details, amongst 
which is the statement that when people dig for 
foundations of new buildings, they find ‘ aliquoties 
et de argento et zramento modica frustella,’ the 
reader is referred to Silvia. She then remembered 
that in the Bible it was written : ‘ Baptizasse sanc- 
tum Johannem in Enon juxta Salim.’ Therefore 
she inquired also after Awnon, and was shown the 
place ‘in ducentis passibus . . . hortum pomarium 
valde amcenum, ubi ostendit nobis in medio fontem 
aque optim satis et pure, qui a semel integrum 
fluvium dimittebat. Habebat autem ante se ipse 
fons lacum, ubi parebat fuisse operatum sanctum 
Johannem baptistam. Tunc dixit nobis ipse sanctus 
presbyter: In hodie hic hortus aliter non appella- 
tur greco sermone nisi cepos tu agin Iohanni, id 
est quod vos dicitis latine ‘‘hortus sancti Jo- 
hannis”’ (for further particulars, see again the 
text). Going on for some time ‘per vallem Jor- 
danis super ripam fluminis ipsius,’ the traveller 
sees after a little the town of the holy prophet 
Elia, ‘id est Thesbe,’ where his cave is, and also 
‘memoria sancti Gethe,’ of whom we read in the 
Books of the Judges (this is, of course, Jephthah, 
and not Gad, as has been suggested by Mommert). 

This localization of the two places agrees exactly 
with the statement of Eusebius that Znon was 8 
miles south from Scythopolis (see vol. i. p. 35, and 
supply from the Berlin ed. p. 152, the reference to 
Procopius, who helps to A ap the lacuna in the 
Greek text with Sadovulas, just as Jerome reads). 
But instead of seeking the place west of the 
Jordan at Sheikh Salim, Mommert now seeks 
fEnon east of it at ‘Ain Dyirm (‘well of the 
leprosy’), at the foot of the hill ‘ Scharabil,’ as he 
spells it, or ‘Scharhabit’ as it is spelt on the map 
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of Fischer-Guthe, opposite to Tell Ridhgah, with 
which it has been identified hitherto. 

We thus get the following identifications: (1) 
Tell Lidhgah, (2) Sharabil, (3) Salim east of 
Nablus, (4) Wady Suleim near Anata, (5) ‘Ain 
Karim, (6) Shithim in the Negeb. A definite result 
has not been reached as yet ; the identity of Ainon 
and Bethany (Jn 1% RY) is not improbable. 

Es. NESTLE. 

SALMON.—A link in our Lovd’s genealogy (Mt 
14, Lk 3 [RVm Sala)). 


SALOME (Gr. Zaddéun, possibly shortened from 
Heb. by nibv Shem’ él, or the name = iby Shalim 
with Gr. termination).—1. The daughter of Hero- 
dias, mentioned (although not by name) in Mt 
14°, Mk 628, See HEROD in vol. i. p. 722%, and 
HERODIAS. 

2. The mother of James and John, and wife of 
Zebedee (Mk 15% 16; cf. Jn 19%, Mt 207 275%), In 
St. Matthew’s account of the ambitious request of 
the sons of Zebedee, she is represented as coming 
with her sons and prostrating herself before Jesus. 
St. Mark does not mention her in this connexion. 
She was one of the women who followed our Lord 
and ministered to Him (jxodovdovv aire Kal dunkdvouv 
attra, Mix 15*"), and: was present at the Crucifixion. 
Along with Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother 
of James the Little, she came after the Sabbath 
was over, bringing fragrant oils (dpHuara, wipa [Lk 
23°°]) with which to anoint the body of Jesus. In 
the narrative of St. John there are mentioned as 
present at the Crucifixion (standing ‘by the cross’) 
‘his mother and his mother’s sister, Mary of Clopas 
and Mary Magdalene.’ It has been argued by 
some that three women only are here mentioned, 
and that the words ‘ Mary of Clopas’ are explana- 
tory of ‘his mother’s sister.’ Most of the more 
recent commentators, however, notably Westcott 
(‘St. John’ in Speaker’s NT Commentary, p. 275), 
hold that four women are meant, and that ‘his 
mother’s sister’ is Salome. The following con- 
siderations seem fairly conclusive in favour of this 
latter view : (1) it is most unlikely that two sisters 
in a private family should bear the same name ; 
(2) the parallelism (‘his mother and his mother’s 
sister; Mary of Clopas and Mary Magdalene’) is 
characteristic of St. John; (3) ‘the circuitous man- 
ner of describing his own mother is in character 
with St. John’s manner of describing himself’ 
(W. L. Bevan in Smith’s DB, art. ‘Salome’); (4) 
the Peshitta inserts ‘and’ before Mary of Clopas ; 
(5) Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James 
the Little (who is certainly the same as Mary of 
Clopas), and Salome are mentioned by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark as present. The supposition that 
Salome= ‘his mother’s sister’ harmonizes St. John’s 
account with that of St. Matthew and St. Mark.* 
See also artt. CLOPAS, MARY. 

LITERATURE.—Besides the authorities quoted in the article» 
see Wieseler, SK, 1840, p. 648 ff.; art. ‘Salome’ in Hastings’ 
DB (cf. art. ‘ Herod,’ b.), in Hneye. Bibl., and in Herzog’s 
PRE; Commentaries of H. A. W. Meyer (Eng. tr. 1880), Alford, 


and Luthardt (on St. John’s Gospel, iii., Eng. tr. 1880, where, 
against his former view, he identifies Salome with ‘his mother’s 


sister’). H. W. FULFORD. 


SALT (d)\as).—Salt has been used from very early 
times to season and preserve food. In Palestine 
there was always a plentiful supply. The chief 
sources were (and are) the great rock-salt cliffs 
known as the Khasm Usdum to the 8.W. of the 
Dead Sea, and the marshes and pools around its 
shores. The cliffs are from 30 to 60 feet high, and 
stretch from 6 to 7 miles along the coast. In the 


* Epiphanius (Heer. Ixxyiii. 8) says that Salome was a daughter 
of Joseph, and Nicephorus Callistus (ZF ii. 3) makes her Joseph’s 
wife. These traditions, at any rate, indicate a belief in some con- 
nexion between Salome and the house of Joseph. 
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Bible this sea is sometimes called the ‘salt sea’ 
(Gn 14°, Dt 3!7). Three: lbs. of its water are said 
to yield 1 lb. of solid salts. 

In addition to its common use as a condiment or 
preservative of food, salt from early times had 
religious and social significance. s a fitting 
emblem of incorruptness, it was habitually offered 
along with the sacrifices (ef. Lv 2). The pre- 
servative qualities of salt probably led to its being 
regarded as an essential element in the making of 
any enduring covenant (cf. Ly 2", Nu 18, 2 Ch 
13°). As a sacrificial meal was usually celebrated 
in connexion with the making of a covenant, the 
salt of the meal naturally became the salt of the 
covenant. Among Eastern peoples, ‘to eat of his 
salt’ is a sign of enduring friendship and peace. 
The Arabs use the phrase ‘ there is salt between us’ 
as expressing the fact that a bond of loyalty is in 
existence (cf. Ezr 414). 

In the Gospels, salt is used for the most part 
metaphorically : (1) As an emblem of preservation 
from corruption, ‘Ye are the salt of the earth’ 
(Mt 5"). The new spiritual life of the disciples 
was to purify and preserve the life of the world. 
Jesus solemnly warns them against the danger of 
losing the power which would enable them to fulfil 
this function, ‘for if the salt have lost its savour 
(‘ become saltless,’? Mk 9°), wherewith shall it be 
salted?’ (Mt 5! || Lk 14"), (2) There is also a sug- 
gestion of its significance as a symbol of concord in 
the counsel, ‘ Have salt in yourselves, and be at 
peace one with another’ (Mk 9°) ; for it is given in 
connexion with disputes or discussions as to which 
of the disciples should be the greatest (Mk 9°*-%7), 
These disputings may also be regarded as one of 
the influences which render the salt saltless (dvaNov). 
(3) As a symbol of incorruption in connexion with 
sacrifice. In Mk 9” the words raéca O@vola ant 
édicOjoerat are omitted by Tischendorf, WH, and 
Nestle, following MSS NBLA. The words in the 
text thus adjusted (rds yap mupl dducOjoerat) have 
been translated ‘for every one shall be salted for 
the fire’ (Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, ii. 121), and ‘ for every one shall be salted 
with fire’ (RV). The latter is almost certainly the 
right translation, since ‘ with fire’ (mvpi) takes the 
place of ‘with salt’ (44), as indicating the new 
spiritual element which was to be present in the 
sacrificial life of the disciples. In the old economy 
every sacrifice was to be salted with salt, and 
would not be accepted without it; so in the new 
economy, the ‘living sacrifice’ of the Christian 
disciple will not be rightly prepared without the 
‘fire’ which alone makes it acceptable. As the 
old sacrifices were prepared with salt, so the new 
sacrifices must be prepared with fire. The fire is 
most probably to be interpreted as the fire of 
judgment, as in the verse immediately preceding 
(‘where their worm dieth not and their fire is not 
quenched,’ Mk 9%). There is a twofold judgment 
by fire. It may be Divine and penal (Mk 9%), or 
personal and corrective (cf. ‘If we would judge 
ourselves we should not be judged,’ 1 Co 11%). 
The previous context interprets the personal, salu- 
tary judgment by fire, by which the life is to be 
prepared as an acceptable sacrifice: ‘If thy hand 
offend thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to enter 
into life maimed, than having two hands to go into 
hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched ’ (ef. 
Mk 9%: 47), Swete (S¢. Mark, ad loc.) interprets 
the fire of the Christian life as the Holy Spirit, but 
fire as a symbol of the Spirit is not found in Mark. 
It may, however, be said that no self-judgment 
will be complete, or sufficient, unless it is carried 
through under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 


LiITERATURE.—W. R. Smith, art. ‘Salt,’ Hneyc. Brit.9; E. 
Hull, art. ‘Salt,’ Hastings’ DB; Beyschlag, NZ’ Theol. i. 180; 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, ii. 62ff.; Bruce, Training of the 


Twelve, p. 215, notes ; Kelman, Haypos. Times, xii. [1900] p. 111; 
Shalders, Hapositor, 1st ser. xi. [1880] p. 79 ff. 


SALUTATION.—See GREETINGS. 


SALYATION.—The Gospel usage of this word is 
closely connected with that of OT. 


JOHN REID. 


The corresponding Heb. words are derivatives of yw and 
by9. Of the former, the Niphal and Hiphil are found in the 
verb; of noun forms Y¥: or pwr, Ayw, aAywn, niyyip and 
some proper names, of which the most important is yw)n? 
‘ Jehovah is salvation.’ The root 5x3 occurs in the Niphal and 
Hiphil of the verb; its only noun-derivative is the ézaué 
Atyopeevor, abyn, Est 414. The fundamental meaning of yw? 
appears to be ‘enlargement,’ whence the notion of ‘deliver- 
ance’ naturally springs, the same association of ideas being 
observed in the use of ‘compression,’ ‘confinement’ as figures 
for ‘distress.’ So far as the verbal forms of both roots are con- 
cerned, the idea of ‘ saving’ is entirely negative, that of deliver- 
ance from some evil, no reflexion being passed upon favourable, 
positive consequences. A negative sense is very clear in such 
passages as Ps 289 6935, where the positive results of the saving 
act are named as something additional. From other words 
denoting deliverance ‘to save’ is distinguished by the constant 
presence of two elements, that of a delivering agent, and that 
of an active interposition on his part for the removal of actual 
evil or peril. For mere ‘preservation’ or mere ‘escape’ other 
words are used : ‘healing’ also is expressed by different terms ; 
cf. Gn 457 4725, Ex 117, Jer 486, Ezk 318, Ps 65 413, Job 26, The 
evil from which salvation takes place varies ; in most cases it is 
the oppression of Israel by its enemies ; sometimes, though not 
frequently, it appears in the acute form of individual or 
national death (Ps 6819.20), While the noun-forms frequently 
have the same negative meaning as the verb, they pass over 
more readily into the positive sense, so that the act of deliver- 
ance becomes the point of departure for the bestowal of favour, 
blessing, and prosperity. Thus Ayiw) and 7ywn come to mean 
‘victory’ (1S 1445, 2S 192, 2K 51, Is 6018). ‘Salvation’ be- 
comes synonymous with other positive terms like ‘ righteous- 
ness,’ ‘ blessing,’ ‘light’ (Is 458 461% 496 6110 621, Ps 245 1064). 
In the Prophets and the Psalter it obtains an eschatological 
(Messianic) sense, and stands as one of the terms for the great 
final deliverance and the final blessedness to follow (Is 122f. 
4517. 22 498 516.8 527 561, Jer 236 3316, Mic 77, Hab 38.18, Ps 147 
354 7412 858 982.3 10927. 32 11815. 21), The religious importance 
of the conception in the OT springs not so much from the 
nature of the evil removed, or from the nature of the blessed- 
ness bestowed, as rather from the fact that salvation, of what- 
ever nature, is a work of Jehovah for His people, a Divine 
prerogative; hence the frequently recurring statements that 
salvation belongs to Jehovah, is of Jehovah, that Jehovah is 
salvation, the Saviour of Israel (1S 1439, 2 § 223, 2 Ch 2017, Is 
122. 3 3322, Ps 38 622 11814. 21), In so far as salvation is valued 
not merely from the point of view of its benefits for man, but as 
a pledge of the Divine favour, the idea becomes spiritualized in 
principle. Besides, in so far as all national developments in 
the history of Israel have a religious and moral background, it 
is felt that every act of salvation must have for its antecedent 
a change in the people’s spiritual condition (Is 3322.24), Ina few 
passages the conception is directly transferred from the national- 
political to the purely religious sphere, sin being named as the 
evil from which Israel or the individual is saved (Ezk 3629, Ps 
5114), 

The LXX renders the Heb. verbs by céfav, the nouns by 
cuwtrpia and cwr7piov. These words, however, are likewise used 
to render Heb. terms of a different shade of meaning, and thus 
to a large extent the nice distinction of the original between 
‘salvation’ specifically so-called and such more general terms is 
obscured. Thus réZew stands for nop Niphal, Piel, and Hiphil, 
frequently in the Passive for mere ‘escape,’ also for forms of 
vb5 and mn. On the other hand, céfay never bears in the 
LXX the specific sense of ‘ healing’ (Jer 1714). 

In the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings the usage 
does not vary much from that of the OT; cf. Sir 5112 (é 
a&rwrsias), Wis 167, Jth 91, En 487 (of ‘the Son of Man’; ‘in his 
name are they being saved, and he is the God of their life’) 503 
(eschatological - negative, mere salvation without glory) 638, 
4 Ezr 625 7131 98 1234 1326 456 (the righteous shall be satisfied with 
salvation in connexion with the Messiah), Ps-Sol 62 108 126 186, 
Bar 422. 24. 29, Test. Jud. 22, Test. Dan 5, Test. Napht. 8, Jub 2329, 
1 Mac 490 99, 4 Mac 117 153 (‘piety which saves unto eternal 
life’) 1527, In most of these passages the conception is eschato- 
logical-positive, and in many of them it has reference to the 
issue of the Last Judgment, wherein lies a transition from the 
OT to the NT usage. There is also an advance in this, that in a 
couple of instances the act of salvation is connected with the 
Messiah, 


In the Gospels cdfew occurs 54 times (not count- 
ing Lk 17%, where fwoyovjce is better attested 
than oce of the TR, nor Mt 18, a verse omitted 
by the best authorities). The noun cwrnpia occurs 
5 times (not counting aléyvios cwrnpla in the rejected 
shorter conclusion of Mk.)—Lk 1% 7: 77 199, te 472, 
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7d owrhpiov is found twice—Lk 2° 38 Of the in- 
stances of this use of the verb 14 relate to the de- 
liverance from disease or demoniacal possession— 
Mt G22. 22'dts, Mk 523 28. 34 655 102, ike 836. 48. 50 179 
18”, Jn 112; in 20 instances the reference is to the 
rescue of physical life from some impending peril 
or instant death—Mt 8% 143 16% 2740 42 bis. 49) Mik 
34 G85 1590. 31 dis, Tk GY 2b 56 OBB Lis. 37.39 Jy 1927; in 
the remainder of cases, 20 times, the reference is 
to religious salvation technically so called—Mt 1?! 
1072 19% 2413. ai Mk 83 1076 1338. 20 1628 Lk 750 gl gr4 
1373 1876 19, Jn 317 534-109 1247, The noun cwrnpia 
is used twice in the OT sense of deliverance from 
the enemies of Israel—Lk 171; and 3 times in 
the more specifically religious sense—Lk 1” 19°, 
Jn 4%. 7d cwrhpiov in Lk 2° has the same dis- 
tinctly religious associations ; in 3° it stands in a 
quotation from Is 40°, where the meaning is 
eschatological from the OT point of view. 

4. First we examine the passages relating to 
the deliverance from diseases or demoniacal posses- 
sion. The question is whether the import of 
swrew here is exhausted by the notion of ‘ healing.’ 
The Greek word has this meaning, being con- 
nected with ods (cdos), ‘ whole,’ ‘sound,’ therefore 
cwfew =‘ to render whole, sound.’ The AV accord- 
ingly renders in most of these cases ‘to make 
whole’ or ‘be whole,’ in two ‘to heal’ (Mk 53, 
Lk 8°), in one ‘ to do well’ (Jn 11"), and only once 
‘to save’ (Lk 18). In one instance it offers ‘to 
save’ as a marginal reading for ‘to make whole’ 
(Mk 10°). RV everywhere follows the render- 
ing of AV except that it makes the two passages 
where the latter has ‘ to heal’ and the one passage 
where it has ‘to save’ uniform with the others ; 
further, that it renders in Jn 11? ‘to recover,’ and 
that it offers in all passages except Mk 6 the 
marginal alternative ‘to save.’ It should be 
noticed that on other occasions the Evangelists 
use, and make Jesus use, different words, whose 
import is restricted to ‘healing’ in the medical 
sense, and that not only where the object is some 
disease or disability, but also with a personal 
object ; so epamevew (Mt 4 2 g7- 16 8 101 8 116. 18 
144 1570 1716- 18 192 Qi Mk 134 32 10. 15 65: 13. Lk 
428. 40 515 67: 18 721 82. 43 9}. 6 10° 134 148, Jn 51°) and 
lacOar (Lk 6! 9? 11. 42 144 2251, Jn 447). The ques- 
tion is not, of course, whether the element of 
‘healing’ as a connotated idea should be entirely 
eliminated from cwfev. Not only would this have 
been impossible to a Greek speaker or writer in 
cases where the saving act as a matter of fact con- 
sisted in or involved healing, but it is also ex- 
cluded by the observation that Jesus more than 
once referred to His saving work as the work of a 
physician, and in the instruction to His disciples 
spoke also of it as ‘healing’ (Mt 9? 10! § 13%, Mk 
2:7, Lk 478 5%! 91-2 10%). The only point at issue is 
whether the Evangelists are aware of a difference 
between statements where ‘healing’ is designated 
as such, and other statements where ‘healing’ is 
implied, but where for a certain purpose it is char- 
acterized as ‘saving.’ 

The data above cited show that this last ques- 
tion must be answered in the affirmative. In 
view of the fact that Aramaic lies behind the Greek 
form of the words of Jesus or the Evangelists, 
we shall also have to assume a clearly marked 
difference between the two sets of cases. The 
additional element which the use of cwfew intro- 
duces into the situation is that of deliverance 
from the sphere or power of death. In Mk 34, 
Lk 6°, white speaking of His healing work, our 
Lord contrasts odtew with daoxretvew, which im- 
plies that He regarded it as the opposite of ‘ kill- 
ing,’ z.e. as rescuing from death and restoring to 
life. According to Mk 5%, the purpose of ‘ being 
saved’ is ‘to live.’ In Lk 7% diuacwfew, the use of 
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the preposition marks the process as a transition 
from death to life. It is true that in some 
instances the disease or infirmity from which 
Jesus saves is not fatal in itself, e.g. the withered 
hand (Mk 3%), the issue of blood (58), certain] 
some of the diseases of 6°, blindness (10). Still 
even here the act of saving is viewed not from a 
medical point of view, but from the religious point 
of view, according to which all disease and in- 
firmity lie on the side of death, so that it belongs 
to the function of one who delivers from death to 
work deliverance from these consequences of sin 
and precursors of death likewise. 

This is further confirmed by the general inter- 
pretation Jesus puts upon His healing miracles as 
prophecies and pledges of the approaching Kingdom, 
in which all sin and death shall be done away with. 
With regard to the casting out of demons, the 
correctness of this view is vouched for by the ex- 
plicit statement (Mt 12°°=Lk 11”). But it applies 
equally well to the other miracles of healing. 
Jesus did not look upon these as works of phil- 
anthropy merely, or as signs authenticating His 
mission primarily. While the latter was one of 
the purposes for which they were intended—and 
this is brought out prominently in the Fourth 
Gospel—in the Synoptics, where Jesus’ teaching 
is centred in the Kingdom-idea, the miracles are 
before all else signs of the actual approach of the 
Kingdom,—proofs that the saving power of God, 
which calls the Kingdom into being, is already in 
motion, and therefore so many instances of cwfeuw. 
Jesus’ saving power is simply the Kingdom-power 
applied to the individual under the influence of sin 
and death. Thus only can we naturally explain 
the fact that, where ‘salvation’ has a direct 
religious reference, both in our Lord’s own and in 
the later Apostolic teaching, the close connexion 
between it and the ideas of death and life is 
unmistakable. If this religious usage is at all 
dependent on the physical aspect of our Lord’s 
saving activity, it can be only through the common 
element of victory over sin and death. Jesus 
Himself has sufficiently indicated the connexion 
between the two, both in the Synoptical sayings 
and in the Johannine discourses. In the former 
the physical evils, which the saving Kingdom- 
power removes, have a moral and spiritual back- 
ground. Hence Jesus makes such physical salva- 
tion the occasion for suggesting and working the 
profounder change by which the bonds of sin are 
loosed, and the rule of God set up in the inner life 
of man. The external and the internal are sig- 
nificantly placed side by side as co-ordinated halves 
of an identical work (Mk 2°). And in the Fourth 
Gospel we are explicitly told that the physical acts 
are intended to point to corresponding spiritual 
transactions ; the healing of the blind, the raising 
of the dead, are symbolic of Jesus’ saving work in 
the spiritual sphere (5'- 19-29 93. 39 1925-6), On three 
occasions our Lord has brought out the spiritual 
significance of the physical salvation by calling 
special attention to its dependence on the exercise 
of faith: the woman with the issue of blood 
(Mk 5%=Mt 9”=Lk 8%8), the blind man near 
Jericho (Mk 10°=Lk 18”), one of the lepers 
(Lk 17%). The words ‘thy faith has saved thee’ 
are on these occasions the same as were used in 
such a case of purely spiritual salvation as is 
recorded Lk 75°. They were intended as a sug- 
gestion that faith, which had yielded such results 
in the physical sphere, could be made equally 
fruitful in the sphere of spiritual salvation. Thus 
the external and internal are linked together by 
the common factor of faith. : 

That cdfew has to do with the contrast of life 
and death becomes plain also from those instances 
of its natural use where deliverance from evil 
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other than disease or demon-possession is referred 
to, for here everywhere the evil is that of physical 
death (Mt 825 1430 167° Q74- 42. 40: Mk 35 1532- or 
Lk 924. 56 2335. 37. 39. Jn 1227), 

2. In connexion with the directly religious use 
in the Gospels several questions emerge. (1) Is 
the saving act, when belonging to the spiritual 
sphere, still viewed as a translation from death 
into life, and what is the meaning of death and 
life as related to salvation in this sphere? (2) Is 
the deliverance conceived eschatologically, as 
something to be experienced in the Last Day, or 
is it treated as an experience already attainable 
in this present life? (3) Is the conception negative 
or positive, or both negative and positive, 7.¢. does 
it express merely the removal of spiritual evil, or 
also the bestowal of positive spiritual blessings, 
especially the gift of life in a positive, pregnant 
sense ? 

(1) The answer to the first question is that 
spiritual salvation still revolves around the con- 
trast between life and death, and that in a twofold 
sense. Both as subjective and as objective states, 
death and life come under consideration here. In 
other words: Jesus saves from spiritual death as a 
condition of the soul, and He saves from eternal 
death as a punishment awaiting the sinner. As 
the object of His saving activity, our Lord names 
70 drodwds ‘that which has become lost and now 
is lost’ (Mt 10° 15°4 18-14 Lk 1546-24 ]910), From 
the figures used it appears that the Gr. dmé\d\voba 
has in this connexion the sense ‘ miss,’ ‘ be missing,’ 
not primarily the sense ‘destroy,’ ‘be destroyed.’ 
The ‘lost’ are like sheep gone astray upon the 
mountains, like the coin slipped out of the hand 


of its owner, like the prodigal who has left the | 


father’s home. A lost condition means estrange- 
ment from God, a missing of all the religious and 
moral relations man is designed to sustain towards 
his Maker. But this lost condition is further 
identified by Jesus with spiritual death, for of the 
prodigal the father declares: ‘This thy brother 
was dead and is alive again, and was lost and is 
found’ (Lk 157%), Elsewhere also the state of 
sin is described as a state of death (Mt 8”, 
Lk 20°). Salvation of ‘the lost,’ therefore, is 
salvation from spiritual death. As such it includes 
both forgiveness of sin and moral-religious renewal. 
To the woman who had anointed Him Jesus said : 
‘Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace,’ and this 
obviously repeats in another form the preceding 
statement, ‘Thy sins are forgiven’ (Lk 7%). In 
the case of Zacchzeus also assurance of pardon is 
undoubtedly implied when Jesus declares ‘salva- 
tion’ to have come to his house (19°). Here, how- 
ever, the salvation manifests itself also in the 
moral transformation of the publican, issuing 
directly into repentance and good works. The 
prodigal is pardoned and restored to the privileges 
of sonship. But salvation is not confined to de- 
liverance from this subjective spiritual death, just 
as the conception of being ‘lost’ is not exhausted 
by estrangement from God. d7é\\vocu is used in 
a retributive sense in connexion with the judgment 
of God to which the sinner is subject ; it involves 
exposure to objective death as a result of con- 
demnation. With reference to this the two senses 
of the verb, ‘to be missing’ and ‘to be destroyed,’ 
are used side by side. From the point of view of 
man the judgment may bring a ‘losing’ or a ‘ find- 
ing,’ ‘keeping’ of the soul or life (Mt 10°9 16, Mk 
8”, Lk 974 25 17%, Jn 12%). From the point of view 
of God as Judge it may bring ‘destruction.’ This 
is the dwdédeva, Which is spoken of in Mt 5% 738 1028 
1814 bk. 13°56 dn 3 15 6102 1722-189) "he two 
aspects of dmé\\vcOac—the subjective spiritual 
‘being lost’ and the objective retributive ‘being 
lost’ or ‘perishing’—are joined together in Mt 
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1810-14, where first the sinning one is compared to a 


) sheep gone astray and to be sought, and then, to 


give the motive for this search after the subjec- 
tively lost, Jesus adds: ‘Even so it is not the will 
of your Father who is in heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish’ (é7é\nrac) ; that which is 
already lost in the one sense must be diligently ° 
sought, lest it should be lost in the deeper, abso- 
lute sense. And the deliverance from this final 
am@Xeva, aS well as the deliverance from the other 
lost condition, is séferOa, cwrnpia. Thus in Mk 
16° ‘to be saved’ is the opposite of ‘to be con- 
demned’; in Jn 3'617 of ‘to be judged’ and ‘to 

erish,’ in 10% 1 of ‘to be destroyed,’ in 12% of ‘to 

e judged.’ This daddeva, however, not less than 
the other ‘ being lost,’ is equivalent to death. It is 
a losing of the life (yux4, Mt 10*9 16%, Mk 8, Lk 
974. 2, Jn 12%); its opposite is ‘to have eternal 
life’ (Jn 3! 10%), or ‘to be raised up at the last 
day’ (6). Thus it appears that salvation in its 
specific religious sense is still viewed throughout 
as a deliverance from death and an introduction 
into the sphere of life. 

(2) The second question was whether ‘salvation’ 
is conceived eschatologically or as something ex- 
perienced already in this present life. 1t has been 
answered in principle by the above, for present 
salvation coincides with deliverance from subjec- 
tive spiritual death ; eschatological salvation coin- 
cides with deliverance from objective death in the 
Judgment. In anumber of the passages already con- 
sidered the reference to the present is very plain. To 
the woman who anointed Him Jesus addressed the 
words, ‘Thy faith has saved thee.’ Of Zacchzeus 
He declared: ‘To-day is salvation come to this 
house’; and in the following statement—‘ The 
Son of Man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost,’—the ‘saving’ must belong to the same 
time as the ‘seeking,’ z.c. to the present time of 
our Lord’s earthly ministry. In Jn 12% the saving 
of the world for which Jesus has come is a present 
thing as distinct from the judging of the world for 
which He has not come, but which is reserved for 
the future. In Mt 1! the sins of the people being 
the evil from which Jesus saves, the salvation is 
viewed as a present one. In other passages the 
eschatological reference is equally obvious. ‘He 
that endures to the end shall be saved’ (Mt 10” 
241%), Mt 16”, Mk 8, Lk 9%4 speak of the finding 
or saving of life in the future Judgment as condi- 
tioned by the willingness to sacrifice one’s life here. 
This is clear from the context (v.2in Mk., v.?7 in 
Mt. =v.” in Lk), 

The point of the saying is not, as often interpreted, that for 
one kind of life, physical life, given up, another kind of life, 
spiritual life, will be received in return; in which case the 
future tenses might be purely logical, and no eschatological 
reference implied. The meaning is that for life, in its general 
sense, sacrificed by accepting physical death, life in the same 
general sense will be received in reward through the escape 
from death, when Jesus comes to judge and to render every 
man according to his deeds. As Zahn observes, the distinction 
between two kinds of ‘life’ or ‘soul’ is scarcely in harmony 
with the Hebrew point of view, according to which the ‘life’ or 
the ‘soul’ is frequently called ‘the only one’ (Com. on Matthew, 
in loco). 

Eschatological is also the reference in the ques- 
tion of the disciples recorded in Mt 19%, Mk 10%8, 
Lk 1876 «Then who can be saved?’ The question 
was called forth by Jesus’ declaration, that the 
rich would with great difficulty enter into the 
Kingdom of God, which was in turn called forth 
by the question of the rich young man, ‘What 
shall I do, that I may inherit eternal life?’ Here 


‘to be saved ’=‘ to enter the Kingdom’ =‘ to inherit 
eternal life,’ and the qualification of life as eternal, 
as well as the further context,—St. Peter’s question 
about future rewards, and our Lord’s answer to 
this,—prove that the whole discussion is eschato- 
logical in its scope. 


Mt 242 || Mk 139 ‘Except 
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these days had been shortened, no flesh would have 
been saved,’ is best understood as follows: The 
temptation in these last times will be so severe, 
that, if their duration had not been kept within 
certain limits, all men, even the elect, would have 
fallen away, and so no flesh would have been ulti- 
mately saved in the Day of Judgment. 

This interpretation seems to be required by the fact that the 
shortening of the days is for the sake of the elect. The mere 
preservation of physical life could have no special bearing upon 
the bc of the elect, since, even when killed in the body, 
they would be sure to inherit the Kingdom; the whole repre- 
sentation concerning the possibility of none being saved, and the 
elect falling away and the shortening of the days, is, of course, 
conceived from the human point of view (cf. Zahn, Com. on 
Matthew, in loco). 

In the remainder of the passages there are no 
means of determining whether ‘salvation’ be 
future or present. For Mt 18" (TR only) the 
reference to the present is supported by ia LOM 
In Lk 8” ‘that they may not believe and be 
saved,’ the eschatological sense would be quite 
plausible, but the other view is slightly favoured 
by the general pert of the parables dealing with 
the present invisible aspect of the Kingdom. In 
general, the representation of the Kingdom as both 
present and future creates a presumption in favour 
of the view that our Lord regarded salvation as 
both a present and an eschatological experience. 
The form cwfdueva, ‘those who are being saved,’ in 
Lk 13%, probably reflects the two-sidedness of the 
process, as belonging to both present and future, 
and therefore unfinished in this life. In the case 
of the Johannine sayings (Jn 3! 17 4” 5*4 10°) we 
shall have to assume, in harmony with the generali- 
zation of the conception of ‘life,’ ‘eternal life,’ in 
the discourses of this Gospel—which makes out of 
it a conception indifferent to the distinction between 
present and future—that the same will be true of 
the synonymous conception of salvation. The 
future in 10° is purely logical in its force. 

(3) The third question concerned what may be 
gathered from the Gospels in regard to the posi- 
tive or negative context of the idea of religious 
salvation. The negative aspect—escape from death 
—stands in the foreground in Mt 24”, Mk 13”: if 
the days had not been shortened, not even the elect 
would have escaped the fate of death in the Judg- 
ment ; similarly in Mt 16%, Mk 8*, Lk 9%: he who 
will sacrifice his life here shall escape the loss of 
life in the Judgment. Probably Mt 10” and 241% 
should be interpreted on the same principle: the 
enduring now will save from greater calamity in 
the Last Day. On the other hand, in Mt 19%, Mk 
1076, Lk 18%, where ‘salvation’ is equivalent to 
entrance of the Kingdom and inheriting of eternal 
life, the emphasis rests on the positive side. In 
the Johannine passages the positive content of the 
idea is very marked. According to Jn 3161, 
‘to have eternal life’ and ‘to be saved’ are 
synonymous. In Jn 5* also the preceding context 
revolves around the idea of life (vv.71-**), and in the 
sequel the same idea is again brought forward 
(v.%). Again, in 10% ‘salvation’ and _ ‘life’ 
appear in close conjunction ; 12% receives its inter- 
pretation from 37. The same difference as is ob- 
servable with reference to eschatological salvation 
may be observed where present salvation is spoken 
of. Sometimes the conception is negative (Mt 1”, 
Lk 7°), sometimes positive as well as negative (Lk 
19!) ; the salvation which came to Zacchzeus’ house 
certainly included more than pardon, since it issued 
in renewal of life. The facts, therefore, do not 
bear out the contention of B. Weiss, who main- 
tains that owfec@ac has everywhere a purely nega- 
tive meaning. 

In the saying of Lk 19 Jesus declares ‘saving’ 
to be the highest category under which His Messi- 


-anic activity is to be subsumed. He came to save, 


i.e. His entrance into the world was for this specific 
ere (ef. Mk 10%). The connexion between 

im and salvation consists not merely in this, 
that as a preacher of the gospel He proclaims it. 
Everywhere the supposition is that salvation is 
in some way bound to His Person. For the Johan- 
nine discourses this needs no proof. But it is no 
less true for the Synoptics. Because He lodged 
with Zaccheeus, salvation entered the latter’s house. 
The rich young man was not saved, because he 
refused to follow Jesus. The saying acts in the 
physical sphere are suspended on faith, and this 
faith involves trust in Jesus,—in Jesus, to be sure, 
as the instrument of God, but none the less so 
that on Jesus’ Person together with God the act 
of faith terminates. It is psychologically incon- 
ceivable that in those who were helped by the 
miracles of Jesus, faith should not have assumed 
the form of personal trust in Him. Faith in God 
and faith in Jesus here inevitably coalesce. On 
the occasion of the storm, Jesus rebukes the disciples 
for their lack of confidence in His presence with 
them as a guarantee of absolute safety (Mt 8”). 
Similarly Peter, when walking upon the water, 
calls upon Jesus to perform the saving act. From 
the close connexion in which these transactions 
stand to the specific religious salvation, it may be 
safely inferred that in the latter also Jesus occupies 
a necessary place. This is confirmed by Lk 7°, 
where the woman’s faith, which is declared to 
have saved her, consists in the attitude of trust 
she had assumed towards Jesus; the love shown 
the Lord is here the result of the forgiveness of 
sins (v.47), and inasmuch as this love terminated on 
Jesus, the faith which conditioned the forgiveness 
must likewise have had Him for its object. Simi- 
larly in the discourse at Czesarea Philippi, ‘salva- 
tion’ in the Last Day is made dependent on following 
of Jesus and sacrifice of life for Jesus’ sake and the 
gospel’s sake, and the corresponding acknowledg- 
ment by Jesus in the Judgment (Mk 8*- %- 38 || Mt. 
and Lk.). 

It is not true, as is being frequently asserted of late, that 
in the gospel preached by Jesus there is no place for His own 
Person, it being merely a gospel about God. Though not 
frequently in so many words, yet in acts we find our Lord seek- 
ing to cultivate a relationship of faith between the disciple and 
Himself and, in Himself, with God. If only once in the Synop- 
tics we read explicitly of faith in Jesus (Mt 819), and that in a 
passage where the authenticity of the words ¢is gué is doubtful, 
this is counterbalanced by the fact that not more than once 
God Himself is specified as the object of faith (Mk 1122). Jesus, 
conscious of being the Messiah, the Judge at the Last Day, who 
would finally dispose of the destiny of all mankind, could not 
help ascribing a central soteriological position to Himself. Such 
a figure as He was in His own view, could not be kept outside 
of the saving transaction, which in a certain sense forestalls the 
Last Judgment. The absence of more direct affirmations of this 
principle is simply the result of Jesus’ method of not directly 
proclaiming at first His Messianic dignity, but rather allowing it 
to be gradually inferred from the impression made by His Person 
and the witness of His works. On the basis of our present 
Gospels, apart from critical reconstructions of the teaching of 
Jesus, no other view is possible than that our Lord represented 
salvation as in some way bound to and wrapped up in His 
Person. He did not represent salvation as something uncondi- 
tioned, flowing simply from the love of God, which would over- 
leap every necessity of mediation. The parable of the Prodigal 
Son, so often quoted to the contrary, furnishes, when rightly 
read, the clearest demonstration of this, for it was spoken to 
describe not God’s attitude towards sinners in the abstract, but 
the historic approach of God to lost men in the appearance of 
His Son Jesus. It was the attitude of Jesus towards publicans 
and sinners that drew forth the parable, and therefore it 
describes God’s attitude towards them as bound to that assumed 
by Jesus (cf. Ernst Cremer, ‘ Die Gleichnisse Lukas 15 und das 
Kreuz’ in Beitr. z. Forder. Christl. Theol. 1904, Heft 4). The 
gospel is not a mere announcement of the love of God unpre- 
ceded and unattended by any action on His part; it is the glad 
message of the love of God in action, of what God does in Jesus 
to give His love effect in actual, substantial salvation. The un- 
folding of what the Person of Jesus as the bearer and worker of 
salvation contains could not be fully given by our Lord before 
His saving work had actually transpired, but had to be left to 
Apostolic teaching. 

3. Humanly considered, salvation is dependent 
on faith. This is not merely explicitly announced 
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(Mk 16%. Lk 8, Jn 31617), it is likewise pre- 
supposed or expressed in connexion with the heal- 
ing acts of Jesus. It is a striking fact that in the 
Synoptics nearly the whole of our Lord’s teaching 
on faith attaches itself to the performance of 
miracles. This is because miracles embody that 
saving aspect of the Kingdom to which faith is the 
subjective counterpart. The miracles, almost with- 
out exception, have two features in common. 
Firstly, they are transactions in which the result 
depends absolutely on the forth-putting of the 
Divine supernatural powers, where no human 
effort could possibly contribute anything towards 
its accomplishment. And, secondly, the miracles 
are healing miracles, in which the gracious love of 
God approaches man for his salvation. Faith is 
the spiritual attitude called for by this twofold 
element in God’s saving work. Itis the recogni- 
tion of the Divine power and grace,—not, of course, 
in a purely intellectual way, but practically so as 
to carry with it the movement of the whole inner 
life. How faith stands related to the saving 
power of God is most clearly illustrated in the 
narrative of Mk 9174. When the disciples could 
not heal the child with the dumb spirit, Jesus ex- 
claimed, ‘O unbelieving generation!’ The father 
says, after describing the severity of the case: 
‘But if thou canst do anything, have compassion 
on us and help us.’ To this Jesus replies: ‘ What, 
if thow canst! all things are possible to him that 
believeth.’ Faith is omnipotent. To speak, with 
reference to it, of an ‘if thou canst’ is an ab- 
surdity. Thus to faith is ascribed what can be 
affirmed of God alone. And elsewhere also this 
same principle is emphasized by our Lord (Mt 
Q17)- 22 Mk 112% 23, Lk 175). The explanation lies 
in this, that faith is nothing else than that act 
whereby man lays hold of, appropriates, the end- 
less power of God. This line of reasoning, how- 
ever, is not applicable to the miracles only. The 
miracles, as has been shown, illustrate the saving 
work of God in general. All salvation partakes, 
humanly speaking, of the nature of the impossible : 
it can he accomplished by God alone (Mt 19%: °8, 
Mk 106 27; Lk 187627), All genuine saving faith is 
as profoundly conscious of its utter dependence on 
God for deliverance from sin and death as the 
recipients of our Lord’s miraculous cures were 
convinced that God alone could heal their bodies 
from disease. Faith, however, is more than belief, 
more than a conviction regarding the necessity and 
sufficiency of the Divine power. It also involves 
trust, the reliance upon God’s willingness and 
readiness to save. Jesus never encouraged the 
exercise of faith as a mere theoretical belief in 
supernatural power. The performance of a sign 
from heaven, such as men might have witnessed 
without trust in God or Himself, He persistently 
refused. He who truly believes, realizes that 
God is loving, merciful, forgiving, glad to receive 
sinners. Faith transfers to God in the matter 
of salvation what human parents experience in 
themselves with reference to their own children, 
the desire to help and supply (Mt 77). This re- 
liance of faith is not confined to the critical 
moments of life; it is to be the abiding, character- 
istic disposition of the disciple with reference to 
his salvation as a whole. Faith, in those on whom 
the wonderful cures were wrought, may have 
manifested itself at first as a momentary act, but, 
as shown above, Jesus frequently called the atten- 
tion of such people to what faith had done for 
them, thus suggesting that it was permanently 
available as an instrument of salvation. 


4, In proper names, the conception of ‘saving’ occurs twice 
in the Gospels, namely, in the name Jesus, and in the exclama- 
tion Hosanna. A reflexion upon the meaning of the name 
Joshua is found also in Sir 461, and in Philo, who explains it 
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by carnpix xupiov (de Mut. Nom. 21). The meaning of Mt 12! is 
not that Jesus will bear this name symbolically in illustration 
of the fact that ‘ Jehovah is salvation,’ but rather that in Him 
Jehovah saves, or even, He is Jehovah who saves ; for thus only 
can we satisfactorily explain the joining together of the two 
statements, ‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus,’ and ‘for it is he 
that shall save his people from their sins.’ It has been held that 
in the cry ‘Hosanna,’ raised by the people at Jesus’ entrance 
into Jerusalem, and by the children in the Temple (Mt 219-15 |), 
the original idea of ‘saving’ inherent in this word as an appeal 
to God to bestow salvation (Ps 11825 ‘Save now, we beseech 
thee, Jehovah’), was no longer felt by the Evangelists, and the 
word meant with them simply a general shout of applause to the 
Messianic King, equivalent to ‘ Vivat’ or the German ‘ Hoch.’ 
Dalman (Die Worte Jesu, i. 180), who takes this view, couples 
with it the inference that the writer of the First Gospel was 
not a Hebraist, consequently not the Apostle Matthew, because 
no Hebraist could have thus misinterpreted a familiar form. 
He finds the same misunderstanding in Mk. Both Evangelists, 
according to him, make the people use the shout in the sense 
which it bore to the early Church, ignorant of the Hebrew 
meaning. Dalman therefore assumes that what the people 
actually exclaimed was the simple ‘ Hosanna,’ and that both ‘to 
the Son of David’ and ‘in the highest’ are unhistorical em- 
bellishments dependent on the Greek misinterpretation of the 
word. Zahn, on the other hand (Com. on Matthew, in Joco), 
takes the view that to the common people of Jesus’ time already 
the old meaning of the Hebrew form may have become obliter- 
ated, so that they already used it as a shout of applause for 
Jesus, in which case the Evangelists would be accurate in their 
report of the occurrence. But Zahn does not explain what 
meaning, on this view, the people could have attached to the 
words éy rois ibiorois, Which in a shout addressed to Jesus would 
remain meaningless. In view of this, only two explanations 
seem possible. Either we may adhere to the older opinion that 
ecavye is consciously addressed to God, ‘save now,’ and that 
7@ vidi Auvsid introduces Jesus as the object of the salvation 
invoked from God (win, as Dalman himself observes, being 


sometimes construed with 5 of the object—Ps 724 1166), and 
that ty ros unbicras designates heaven as the place from which 
God is called upon to bless the Son of David. That for the ex- 
pression of the latter idea é2 Y)icrwy would have been absolutely 
necessary can hardly be maintained. Or we may make a dis- 
tinction between the two hosannas, assuming that the former is 
addressed to the Son of David, the latter to God, and both not 
as invocations, but as ascriptions of praise. This is suggested 
by Lk.’s version (1938), which resolves the douvya ty rois bbicros 
into the paraphrase éy odpaya ciptvn, zat debe iv dbieros. This 
would be a modification of Zahn’s view, preferable because it 
does not leave the ¢y uPicrois unexplained. 


5. To the foregoing may be added a rapid survey 
of the usage of cHfew and cwrnpla in the remainder 
of the NT. ‘Salvation’ in connexion with heal- 
ing, but at the same time projected into the specific 
religious sphere, reappears in Ac 4%1?? 14%. That 
the idea in the Apostolic teaching largely revolves 
around the contrast between life and death, is made 
abundantly plain by the following passages: Ac 
315 530 1346. Aix Ro 116. ue l Co Be 2 Co 915. 16 He, Ph 
3%, 2 Ti 2 Tit 3°, He 5’, Ja 5! 2, 1] P 320.21, 
Where the saving act is referred to a definite point 
of time, this is most frequently the eschatological 
future (Ro 134, 1 Co 35°, Ph 128, 1 Th.53 2 athe es 
Hee) 134) 2101928 Jia, 52°, 1) (Py 18-9 2024S) eins hamicert 
where salvation is made a matter of the past or 
present are Eph 2°-8, 1 Ti 24, 2 Ti 19, Tit 35 Ja 
171 (2), 1 P 34, Jude. In many connexions, how- 
ever, it is not possible to determine whether the 
usage is eschatological or not (Ro 1 10!, 2 Co 7%, 
Eph 13, He 2°, Ja 2'*). For this peculiar indeter- 
mination of the idea the following passages are of 
interest: Ac 247, 1 Co 18 15%, 2 Co 2”, in all of 
which the present participle cwfduero, ‘those who 
are being saved,’ is found (ef. with the past parti- 
ciple cerwouévor, ‘those who. have been and are 
saved,’ Eph 2°). ‘The negative aspect of the de- 
liverance is on the whole not more prominent than 
the positive : Ac 2” (from this crooked generation, 
i.e. from the judgment which will befall it), Ro 5° 
(from the eschatological wrath of God), Ja 5° 
(from death), Jude *° (from the fire); and, on the 
other hand, Ac 134-47 (eternal life), 2 Co 2% (unto 
life), Ph 3° (Saviour through the resurrection), Tit 
3° (palingenesia), He 14 (inherit salvation), 2° (so 
great a salvation), 5° (eternal salvation), 1 P 1+ 5 
(inheritance =salvation), Rev 12 (salvation parallel 
with power and Kingdom), 191 (salvation parallel 
with glory and power). In 2 Ti 1 the negative 
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and the positive side are named together: ‘our 
Saviour, who abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel.’ 
Salvation from sin peel appears in Ro 1176 
in a quotation from the LXX of Is 59”. 

6. It ought to be observed that cwrnpia in the 
NT relates to what is dogmatically called ‘the 
of Lega of redemption’ in distinction from 
‘the impetration of redemption,’ or the objective 
work of Christ. This is the natural result of its 
original eschatological significance, for what takes 
place in the end lies on the line of the subjective 
transformation of the believer. 

The view has recently been advocated by Wendland (ZNTW 
y. [1904] 351) that the original background of the conception of 
céteobes is the rule and influence of evil spirits, of which death 
and disease would be only the peripheral manifestations. The 
facts cited above do not bear out this hypothesis, or even 
favour it. In the Gospels there is only one passage which 
applies cafe to the casting out of a demon (Lk 8%). In all 
other cases of deliverance from demoniacal possession other 
expressions are used. It would be far more correct to say that 
sin and death lie at the centre, demoniacal influence in the 
periphery of the conception. On the other hand, it creates an 
equally wrong distribution of the emphasis to conceive of our 
Lord’s cé%ev as in its primary aspect a species of ‘healing,’ 
and of Jesus Himself as chiefly a spiritual physician. Against 
Harnack, who in his work, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des 
Christenthums in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten, goes too far in 
this direction, Wagner (ZN TW vi. [1905] 234, 235) well observes, 
that the NT writers do not, like the later Church Fathers, who 
stood under the influence of the Stoic philosophy, view sin as a 
disease of the soul, but as a species of death, and that Jesus is 


to them far more than a physician, viz. One who leads from 
death to life. 
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GEERHARDUS VOs. 

SAMARIA, SAMARITANS. —1. Description.— 
‘Samaria,’ originally the name of the city built by 
Omri (1 K 16%), became in a very short time a 
common name for the Northern kingdom (Am 3°, 
Jer 31>, 2 Ch 25) ; but during the Greek period it 
became limited to the province of Samaria, and so 
in NT times it is the designation of the district 
that lies between Galilee and Judea (Jn 44). The 
limits and extent of the Samaritan territory varied 
from time to time (Jos. Ané. XII. iv. 1; 1 Mac 11*4), 
and it is impossible to define with absolute cer- 
tainty the boundaries in Gospel days. These, how- 
ever, may be known generally. We learn that 
Ginea—the modern Jenin—on the south edge of 
the plain of Esdraelon, was its northern boundary 
(Ant. XX. vi. 1); and this is confirmed by the fact 
that Caphar Outheni—now Kefr Adan—4 miles 
distant, was in Galilee (M. Gittin i. 5). The 
southern boundary is stated as ‘the Acrabbene 
toparchy’ (BJ Ml. iii. 4), and a village named 
Anuath or Borkeas was on the border (id.). As 
these have been identified with the modern villages 
of ‘Akrabe and Berikin, we conclude that this 
boundary ran westward to the Shephelah along 
Wady Ish‘ar. In that case it would then naturally 
run eastward to the Jordan down Wady Zamar. 
There seems, however, good reason to fix it farther 
north at this point, as Karn Sartabeh seems to 
have been in the hands of the Jews (M. Rosh. ii. 4), 
unless, indeed, it was a border hill accessible alike 
to Jews and Samaritans. This seems the more 
likely, as it was the only signalling station in the 
neighbourhood of Samaritan territory where false 
lights could be kindled to deceive the Jews on the 
occasion of the new moons, and this the Samaritans 
are accused of haying done (Bab. Rosh. 22b and 
margin). The eastern boundary was, of course, the 


Jordan, while the hill slopes towards the Shephelah 
constituted the western—the plain between Caphen 
Outheniand Antipatris being regarded as a heathen 
district (Bab. Gittin 76a). This gives us a terri- 
tory of about 20 miles from north to south, and 30 
from east to west. 

The region consists of scattered mountain groups 
and rounded hills with plains between, the chief of 
these being Merj el-Mahna, to the east of Nablus, 
Merj el-Ghuruk or the plain of Sanur (a lake in 
the winter and spring), and the plain of Dothan, 
which last opens into the plain of Esdraelon. 
Samaria presents a striking and beautiful contrast 
to Judea with its barren hills. Here they are for 
the most part covered with fruit trees of every 
kind, chief among which are the olive, the fig, the 
mulberry, the orange, the apricot, and the pome- 
granate. On the Samaritan hills great flocks of 
sheep and goats find pasture. The whole country 
is studded with villages, and the fertile plains and 
valleys produce rich crops of grain. Only to the 
east, extending along the Jordan boundary, is the 
country rough and broken, and the mountains, 
which descend precipitously to the river, naked 
and barren ; and this they ae always been (BJ 
IV. viii. 2). The rest of the country is well watered 
everywhere, and in many places it is extremely 
beautiful. In the early centuries the gardens of 
Samaria (‘xo20 moms, M. Frakhin iii. 2) were 
famous, and to-day the fruit orchards and beautiful 
gardens of Jenin are equally well known, while all 
must agree with Thomson (ZB ii. 110) when: he 
says : ‘One may be excused for becoming somewhat 
enthusiastic over this pretty vale of Nablus, spark- 
ling with fountains and streams, verdant with olive 
groves and fig orchards, interspersed with walnut, 
apple, apricot, orange, quince, pomegranate, and 
other trees and shrubs.’ But, notwithstanding its 
superiority in richness and beauty to the south 
country, the Jews of the lst cent. were very un- 
willing to admit that Samaria was part of the 
Holy Land. When they spoke of it they reckoned 
only the three lands,—Judeea, Galilee, and Persea 
(M. Shebhiith ix. 2),—always omitting Samaria, as 
not being Jewish soil. But even the district we 
have described is not to be regarded as having been 
at any time fully occupied by the people we call 
Samaritans. The name was strictly limited to the 
religious sect, the metropolis of which was Shechem 
(Ant. XI. vili. 6). There, and in many of the 
towns and villages, they were numerous and strong, 
but almost everywhere there were also Grecian 
settlers, and with the city of Samaria itself the 
Samaritans had little or nothing to do. 

2. History of the Samaritans in their relation- 
ship to the Jews.—Although the Samaritans claim 
descent from the patriarchs (Jn 4"), and present us 
with an unbroken history, and although it is to 
some extent true that they represent the spirit of 
the tribe of Ephraim (Renan, Lang. Semit. p. 230), 
we must date their characteristic existence as a 
people only from the time of their conflicts with 
Ezra and Nehemiah. We regard the Samaritan 
statement (e/-Tolidoth), that 300,000 men besides 
women and children were brought back from captiv- 
ity in the days of Sanballat, as baseless ; but, on the 
other hand, when Israel was carried away be 
a remnant must have been left; and that such was 
the case we have abundant evidence (2 K 23!7-?0, 
Jer 415), Their appearance as a community dates 
only from the time of their mingling with the 
Assyrian colonists settled in the land, and it is 
from the leading party amongst these that they 
are frequently designated Cutheans (2 K 17%). 
There can be no question of the accuracy of the 
OT narrative of the originally mixed origin of the 
Samaritans, but repeated accessions from Judaism 
(Neh 13%: 2; Ant. XI. viii. 2 and 6), probably ulti- 
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mately outnumbering the original colonists, and 
the manifest reversion to the pure Semitic type, 
induce us to believe that the existing Samaritan 
race has but little connexion with the old Turanian 
colonists, and is probably now of almost as pure 
Hebrew blood as the modern Jew. 

For their rejection from all participation in the 
rebuilding of the Temple the Samaritans never 
forgave the Jews (Ezr 4*4, Neh 2”), and for their 
attempted hindrance of that work the Jews bore 
the Samaritans no less a grudge. The breach 
became irrevocable when a rival priesthood and 
temple were set up on Gerizim. Jewish and 
Samaritan tradition agree as to the date of this 
event, which Josephus sets down wrongly in the 
time of Aléxander the Great and Jaddua the 
high priest (B.C. 332)—one hundred years too late 
(Ant. XI. viii. 2); but, though his account is 
clearly mixed with fable, there may still be 
some historical basis for the extra details he 
gives. About B.c. 200, during the weak rule 
of the high priest Onias I. (d. B.c. 198), the 
Samaritans, being then in a flourishing condition, 
are accused of having harassed the Jews and 
carried away captives to serve as slaves (Ant. 
XII. iv. 1). In his account of Maccabzean times 
Josephus continually accuses them of denying all 
kinship with the Jews, when they see them in 
suffering and difficulties, and of claiming to be 
Sidonians (An#. XII. v. 5); but, on the contrary, 
when good fortune befalls the Jews, they claim 
to belong to that race, and to derive their descent 
from Joseph (id. IX. xiv. 3, XI. vill. 6, XII. iv. 5). 
John Hyrcanus (c. B.C. 128) made an expedition 
against Samaria (Ant. xl. x. 2). After repeated 
successes against their ally and protector Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, he took Samaria, ravaged the ey: 
subdued the Cuthzeans who dwelt about the temple 
at Gerizim, and destroyed their temple (Amt. XIII. 
ix. 1). During the period of unrest that followed 
the deposition of Archelaus (A.D. 6), the Samaritans 
became so aggressive that they came privately into 
Jerusalem by night, and, when the gates of the 
Temple were opened just after midnight, they 
entered and scattered dead men’s bodies in the 
cloisters to defile the Temple (Ant. xvul. ii. 1). 
Another incident is later recorded, which led to 
very serious consequences. A number of Galilean 
pilgrims were attacked, and many killed, at Ginea 
(Jenin), the first Samaritan village on the way 
(Ant. XX. vi. 1-3). This led to civil war for a 
time, then to the intervention of the Roman 
authorities, and ultimately to a decision in favour 
of the Jews by Claudius himself (A.D. 51). At a 
still later period we find the Jews excluding the 
Samaritans, as also Christians and pagans, from 
Capernaum, Nazareth, and Sepphoris (Epiphanius, 
adv. Her.i. 11). Nor was it only in Palestine 
that the jealousies continued to exist. Alexander 
and Ptolemy Lagi had taken many Jews and 
Samaritans to Egypt (Ant. XI. viii. 6), and there 
in Alexandria we read of rivalry and disorders 
between them (Ant. x1. i. 1), the disputes being, 
as usual, regarding the relative merits of Jerusalem 
and Gerizim. 


Jewish literature is full of manifestations of the same spirit. 
Ben Sira speaks of ‘ the foolish folk that dwell at Shechem,’ and 
characterizes them as ‘no nation’ (Sir 5025-26), Josephus invari- 
ably calls them ‘Cuthzans,’ and will not admit—except some- 
times for a purpose—that they are of Hebrew blood. The 
Rabbis, though hesitating to call them ‘Gentiles,’ use the same 
name. Regarding their food, we read: ‘Let no man eat the 
bread of the Cuthzans: for he that eateth their bread is as he 
that eateth swine’s flesh’ (M. Shebhiith viii. 10; Bab. Kidd. 
76a). In the matter of gifts and offerings to the Temple, 
including the half-shekel, the Samaritan was put on the same 
footing as slaves and heathen (M. Ab. Zar. i. 5; Jerus. Abd. 
Zar. i. 4). If a Samaritan were witness to a bill of divorce, 
that in itself made the document invalid (M. Gittin i. 5). 
Rabban Gamaliel, quite in keeping with the liberal spirit he 
always shows (cf. Ac 538), was, however, inclined to accept such 


testimony, and at a later period we occasionally meet with a 
less bitter tone; for, while some of the Rabbis, remembering 
2 K 1725-28, called them ‘proselytes of the lions,’ Rabbi Akiba 
was ready to recognize them as true proselytes (Bab. Kidd. 750), 
while others said it was permitted to have dealings with one 
who became a true proselyte (Jerus. Shek. i. 4). Samaritan 
Wine was universally condemned, but ‘the victuals of the 
Cuthwans are permitted if not mixed with wine or vinegar’ 
(Jerus. Ab. Zar. vy. 4); and the unleavened bread of the 
Outhxans is permitted (Bab. Kidd. 76a). Although Samaria 
is not part of Israel, ‘the land, the roads, the wells, and the 
dwellings of the Cuthwans are clean’ (Jerus. 4b. Zar. v. 4). 
An Israelite might circumcise a Cuthzan, but the contrary was 
not permitted, as it might then be done in the name of Gerizim 
(Jerus. Jebamoth vii. 1). It was permitted to add ‘Amen’ to 
a blessing asked by a Cuthzan, but only after hearing the 
whole blessing (M. Ber. viii. 8). Meat slaughtered by a Cuthean 
is allowed if an Israelite is present, or if the Samaritan 
himself eats from it (Bab. Cholin 3b). Samaritan literature is, 
on the whole, less aggressive ; but that arises from the fact that 
we have less of it, and the greater necessity the Samaritan had 
to stand on the defensive. Still, in every proof they bring 
forward in favour of their sanctuary as the one holy place, 
there is implied or expressed the idea that the Jew is 
schismatical, if not heretical. They use the designation 
‘Israelite’ for themselves alone, and refuse it to the Jews. 
Still, they have no objection to be called ‘Samaritans,’ which 
they write Dw or An Dw—‘ Guardians of the Law.’ (See 
Letter to Ludolf). They have an intense dislike to Jerusalem, 
and the bitterness of their hate culminates in their play upon 
its name, when they describe the Jews as 05u "7N—‘ accursed 
to perfection’ or ‘perfectly cursed’ (el-T'olidoth). The more 
moderate attitude of which we have spoken seems to have been, 
on the whole, later than the days of the Gospels, and may have 
been caused by the Samaritans having made common cause 
with the Jews against Vespasian (BJ 111. vii. 32). At that time 
they shared in the Dispersion, and their synagogues were then 
to be found in Egypt and Rome. At the present moment the 
relationship between the two races is no closer than in the 
past. Some twenty years ago, the Samaritans, fearing the 
extinction of their sect, sought to arrange for intermarriage 
with the Jews, but this was refused. 


3. Religion.—The basis of the Samaritan religion 
is the Pentateuch, as they read and understand it ; 
and to this they have been as loyal as the Jews to 
their Law. Since long before the Christian era 
they have been strongly monotheistic. Not only 
are they the enemies of images and every visible 
representation of the Deity, but they have ever re- 
sented as strongly as do the Jewish Targums every 
anthropomorphic representation of God ; and, so far 
as we can judge, they have made no concessions to 
heathenism. They were, indeed, accused by the 
Rabbis of worshipping a dove on Gerizim (Cholin 
6a), and also of worshipping the idols Jacob buried 
(Gn 354) under the oak of Moreh (Ber. Rab. § 81); 
but these were malicious falsehoods. From the 
Jewish point of view another offence against the 
Law was that they pronounced the Sacred Name— 
Jahweh—with its own vowels (Jerus. Sanh. x. 1; 
Bab. Sanh. 90). Theodoret seems to confirm this, 
and tells us that their pronunciation was “IaBé 
(8=v, as in mod. Greek)—a point of interest is 
that scholars for grammatical reasons pronounce it 
in the same manner. For some centuries, how- 
ever, they have been accustomed to pronounce it 
Shima (‘the name’), just as the Jews use hasshem 
in conversation (Letter to Ludolf). In the matter 
of their ritual orthodoxy we have even the testi- 
mony of Josephus; for, when he tells of Jewish 
fugitives accused of ritual irregularities being re- 
ceived by the Samaritans, he adds that they com- 
plained of being falsely accused (Ant. XI. vill. 7). 
To this we may add the remarkable confession of 
Rabban Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, who says: 
‘Every command which the Cuthzans keep they 
observe more strictly than the Israelites’ (Bab. 
Cholin 4a). They practise circumcision, and keep 
the Law strictly. They observe all the Mosaic 
feasts ; and, in accordance with their reading of the 
Law, they go three times a year to Gerizim for the 
feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles, 
and at such times practically the whole community 
lives in the mountain. nly at the Passover 
season, however, do they offer sacrifices, and, as 
the arrangements at that time bring before us 
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much more vividly the occasion of the institution 
of that feast than the calm order of the Jewish 
ritual, it claims our attention. The usual order 
is that seven days before the Passover the whole 
community camps out on the top of Gerizim in the 
neighbourhood of the sacred rock, which they 
regard as the site of their ancient temple. On the 
evening of the 14th Nisan the whole congregation 
assembles, and the high priest reads the words of 
institution in Ex 12'™, Precisely at sunset, as he 
concludes the sixth verse, a suflicient number of 
lambs for the community is slain by men dressed 
in white clothing. Each member of the congrega- 
tion then marks his forehead with the blood. The 
wool is removed by scalding with boiling water 
previously made ready. The bodies are now ex- 
amined, to make sure that there is no blemish, 
and thereafter they are spitted and roasted in a pit 
arranged as an oven. An hour or two later, wien 
they are sufficiently cooked, the Samaritans stand- 
ing, eat in haste with their loins girded, with 
shoes on their feet, and with staff in hand. All 
that remains, together with the right shoulders 
and hamstrings previously removed, is carefully 
gathered up and burned in the night. Early on 
the morning of the fifteenth day they all return 
to their duties in the town. 

In accordance with the Law, the levirate marriage 
is practised ; but with the diflerence, that it is not 
the brother, but the nearest friend that takes his 
wife. As among the Sephardic Jews also, a second 
wife is allowed during the life of the first when she 
has had no children. 

Beyond these things their religious ideas are 
vague. The Pentateuch is their sole canonical 
book, and beyond its life they never seem to have 
passed. They were never called upon to go 
through a stirring national crisis, like the Jews 
during the Maccabzean times, and so they never 
rose to the same vigour and intellectual life. The 
written sources of their dogma are late, but from 
these and from Jewish sidelights we can learn 
something. It is discussed in the Talmud as to 
whether they are to be classed with the Sadducees 
in belief, and the Jews seem to have had some 
ground for thinking so, for they are represented as 
saying that ‘no resurrection is recorded in the 
Law’ (Bab. Sanh. 906). Still, the modern Samaritan 
believes in a resurrection, in the distinction be- 
tween good and evil spirits, in a judgment, and in 
the creation from nothing. It is to be remarked, 
however, that Arabic writers in the Middle Ages 
tell us of Samaritan sects professing the distinctive 
beliefs of both Pharisees and Sadducees, so that 
the opinions of both parties must have been held 
by individuals at an earlier date. In Jn 4% we 
find that the woman of Samaria looked forward to 
the coming of a prophet whom she, like the Jews, 
designated ‘the Messiah.’ That this word should 
have been used by her has been regarded as 
peculiar, since it does not occur in the Law, but in 
the 1st cent. we find Samaritans familiar with and 
quoting the prophets (Mid. Debar. § 3); and, 
besides, we must see that it would be impossible 
for a faith like theirs, continually under the pres- 
sure of a foreign bondage, to survive mittiont 
absorbing many of the elements of Jewish eschatol- 
ogy ; and of these the Messianic idea was the most 
widely spread in the Ist cent., so much so that it 
was hardly possible for even the Samaritans to 
escape its influence. It was doubtless in connexion 
with such a hope that the prophet arose, and 
tumults occurred which were put down by Pilate, 
causing him finally the loss of his office (An¢. XVIII. 
iy. 1); as it also led Simon Magus to give himself 
out as some great one (Ac 8°). When the Messianic 
idea took final form, they expected the Messiah’s 
coming in the year 6000 A.M., but did not think 
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that he should be greater than Moses. Whether 
he should be of the tribe of Joseph does not 
appear, but they denied the application of Gn 49!” 
(where their reading varies from the MT) as proof 
that he should spring from Judah. From the Jews 
they adopted the synagogue system; and, apart 
from the feast days kept on Gerizim, all their 
worship is conducted in Keniset es-Sdmiré, the 
synagogue of the Samaritans, in the 8. W. of the 
town (Nablus). The high priest. who is said to be 
of the tribe of Levi, conducts their services, and, 
according to the Law, he receives tithes from his 
people. 

4, Literature.—The most ancient and important 
document the Samaritans possess is the (Hebrew-) 
Samaritan Pentateuch ; and this they seem to have 
become possessed of at a very early date—indeed, 
before the Babylonian (wx) alphabet had sup- 
pees the older Hebrew, for, like all the later 
»00ks of this people, it is written in a character 
that is now peculiar to them, —the Samaritan 
alphabet,—but which in itself is nothing more or 
less than a cursive form of the old lapidary script 
of Hebrew, Pheenician, and Moabite. Another 
testimony to their early reception of the Torah is 
that it is not divided into pardshahs like the MT, 
but, on a totally different principle, independent 
alike of the Rabbis and the Alexandrian critics, 
into ketzin. These number in all 962, Genesis con- 
taining 250, Exodus 200, Leviticus 134, Numbers 
218, and Deuteronomy 160. While the language 
of this recension of the Pentateuch is Hebrew, it 
supports in the matter of various readings rather 
the LXX than the MT, the number of agreements 
being not less than 2000, while in the ages of the 
patriarchs it differs from both the LXX and the 

IT. But more to be considered than all these 
taken together are certain variations that have 
had an important bearing on their religion. The 
Jews were wont to accuse the Samaritans of having 
corrupted the Law; and the charge was well 
founded. In Dt 274 (cf. also v.7) we find the sub- 
stitution of ‘Gerizim’ for ‘ Ebal,’ and at the close 
of the Decalogue in both Ex 20” and Dt 5?! a long 
passage is inserted— 

* And it shall be when the Lord thy God shall bring thee into 
the land of the Canaanite, whither thou goest in to possess it, 
thou shalt set up for thyself great stones, and thou shalt plaster 
them with lime, and thou shalt write upon the stones all the 
words of this law ; and it shall be when ye pass over Jordan, ye 
shall set up these stones, which I command you this day, on 
Mount Gerizim, and thou shalt build there an altar to the Lord 
thy God, and thou shalt offer upon it sacrifices to the Lord thy 
God, and thou shalt sacrifice peace-offerings, and thou shalt eat 
there, and rejoice before the Lord thy God. That mountain is 
beyond Jordan after the way from the rising of the sun, in the 
land of the Canaanite, who dwelleth in the West, over against 
Gilgal, near by the oak of Moreh, over against Shechem.’ 

This, according to the Samaritan division of the 
Decalogue, was reckoned the Tenth Commandment, 
and, like the others, of perpetual obligation, so that 
the Samaritans regarded not only the Temple at 
Jerusalem, but also the tabernacle at Shiloh, though 
in Ephraim, and the whole Jewish priesthood after 
the settlement of the land, as schismatical. 

Other books of the OT they do not consider 
canonical. They do, indeed, have a deep venera- 
tion for Job and the Psalms, and they read Joshua 
te Judges, but they are all regarded as apocry- 
phal. \ 

The synagogue system, which among the Jews 
led to the formation of the Targums, was also the 
means of producing an Aramaic-Samaritan Penta- 
teuch (‘Mw O5n), which, however, Néldeke dates 
at not earlier than the 4th cent., though it may 
contain earlier elements; and in favour of this it 
is to be noted that in general it agrees with 76 Daua- 
pecrtxéy of Origen. It closely represents the Heb.- 
Sam. Pentateuch, and in language it differs but 
little from the Palestinian Aramaic. 
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Their later works consist of material directly connected with 
their religion and life as a people. They possess over a dozen 
volumes, mostly unpublished, which they designate Tarteel 
(‘chanting’). These are in Hebrew mixed with Aramaic, and 
contain the services for the various seasons of the year, and 
they are probably ancient. Another dozen volumes are made 
up of commentaries on various portions of the Pentateuch text ; 
and, although these also are written in Hebrew, they are usu- 
ally accompanied by an Arabic translation. The best known 
Samaritan commentary is that of Markah, which was published 
in Europe by Heidenheim in 1896. The author probably lived 
in the 4th century. In addition to these they possess a few his- 
torical works :—Kitab es-Satir, a history of the period from 
Adam to Moses; et-Tabakhk, an account of judgments which 
befell the Jews ; the Book of Joshua (in Arabic, but probably in 
parts from a Fleb. original), which closely follows the canonical 
Joshua, but has many apocryphal additions and eight conclud- 
ing chapters, bringing the history down to the time of Alexander 
Severus; Chronicle of Abul-Fath ; e/-Tolidoth, a short Hebrew 
history from Adam till the present high priest, accompanied by 
an Arabic translation. 


So far as MSS are concerned, the only one that, 
on account of its antiquity, merits our considera- 
tion is the jealously guarded Pentateuch roll in 
Nablus. It is preserved in a covering of crimson 
satin in a silver case engraved with a plan of the 
tabernacle. The roll itself is written on parch- 
ment much discoloured by age. The Samaritans 
claim that it was written by Abishua the son of 
Phineas, thirteen years after the settlement of the 
land; but this is incredible, though they show an 
acrostic made by the thickening of certain letters 
in the roll itself as proof. Socin thinks it may 
belong to the 6th cent.; but other scholars with 
whom the present writer has discussed the ques- 
tion, would carry its date back even to a short time 
before the Christian era, so that there is a bare 
possibility of its having been in use when Christ 
passed through the streets of Shechem : like ordi- 
nary synagogue rolls, the MS is written in columns. 
These are 7 in. wide, and contain 70 to 72 lines. 
- The writing is small, and the letters are of the 
oldest Samaritan type. 

Samaritan books are all un-vowelled, and in their 
pronunciation of both Hebrew and Aramaic this 
people differs widely from the Jews and Syrians. 
The gutturals, which the Galileans confounded 
with one another, are altogether omitted by the 
Samaritans. The vowel system also at first sight 
seems to have nothing in common with the Mas- 
soretic pronunciation, so much so that a recent 
writer on the subject expresses the opinion that, 
‘it follows certain laws of language as yet un- 
known to us’ (Rosenberg’s Lehrbuch, p. 11). How- 
ever, when we come to compare the modern 
Samaritan pronunciation of both Hebrew and 
Aramaic with that of the Jews and the Syrians, 
we see that the former in nearly every detail bears 
to the latter the same relationship as the vulgar 
Palestinian Arabic dialects bear to the older clas- 
sical speech. It thus appears that, in the absence 
of vowels to preserve the memory of the sounds 
when Arabic supplanted these languages as the 
colloquial, and in the absence of any formulated 
grammar till the year 1400, the Samaritan pro- 
nunciation was allowed to go through the same 
processes of decay as the common sister Semitic 
dialects on the same soil. A careful consideration 
of these processes enables us to produce the 
Samaritan as a valuable testimony to the general 
accuracy of the Massoretic pointing; while, if we 
read the Samaritan Targum with the pointing of 
Onkelos, we shall attain to a very close approxi- 
mation to the speech of Christ with the woman 
of Samaria and with the people of Sychar. 

5. Relationship of Christ to the Samaritans.— 
To understand even imperfectly the beauty and 
tenderness of the attitude of Jesus to this despised 
race, we must remember that His ministry occurred 
during the period when the separation of Jew and 
Samaritan was most absolute, and the bitterness of 
feeling most intense. Yet they were invariably 
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treated with respect and forbearance by Christ, as 
also by His Apostles after the Resurrection ; and 
just as His gentleness won the affection and gained 
the gratitude of publicans and sinners, so also did 
His treatment of the Samaritans. It was the one 
Samaritan and not the nine Jews who returned to 
give thanks (Lk 1716), and who was contented to 
wait for the official verdict, and the freedom it 
would bring, that he might continue in the com- 
pany of Jesus ; and all that is related of the con- 
versation at the well, and of the relations with the 
villagers of Sychar, reveals the same attractiveness 
and consideration. Trueit is that at the beginning 
of His ministry, and when sending out the Twelve, 
He directed them not to enter into ‘any city of the 
Samaritans’ (Mt 10°) ; but we can well understand 
the reason for that, when we see that not even the 
inner circle of the Twelve sufficiently understood 
the nature of the gospel to be entrusted with such 
a mission (Lk 9%). We must also bear in mind 
that Samaria was designated by our Lord as the 
first circuit, beyond Judea proper, that He meant 
to receive the gospel message. In the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, too (10-87), He has taken 
and ennobled that name which till His time was 
almost a synonym for devil (Jn 8%), and which 
no self-respecting Jew would pronounce—even the 
lawyer evading it (Lk 10°’) when forced to confess 
that he-‘ showed mercy on him.’ In view of such 
feelings between the two peoples, it would have 
been, in any mere man, an act of almost unpardon- 
able rashness to have depicted to a Jewish audience 
the Samaritan as an example of noble generosity 
and of disinterested neighbourliness ; and not only 
is this what Christ does, but He goes much further. 
Priest and Levite are put into the balance and 
outweighed by this wayfaring stranger, and every 
later point in the picture is incalculably in favour 
of the Samaritan. He is in the country of the 
Jews, in a place of bad repute—Tala‘at ed-dam, 
the Ascent of Blood,—in danger from the Jewish 
people—robbers, friends of the man assisted,—even 
of insult and rejection by the khan-keeper, and of 
perhaps being taken and treated as the robber 
himself. He had every reason for excusing him- 
self. He and his provisions, especially the wine, 
were impure, and there was every prospect that it 
would be an ungrateful task. What must we 
think of the Lord Jesus Christ, who, in opposition 
to every racial prejudice and purely human feeling, 
depicts with such beauty the hated Cutheean, and 
that just after He had been rejected (Lk 9°?*4) by 
the Samaritans in such a manner that the hearts 
of His disciples were filled with bitter indignation ? 
Controlled by circumstances, or a product of the 
age in which He lived, could He have risen to this ? 
See also GERIZIM, JACOB'S WELL, SYCHAR. 
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SAMARITAN, THE GOOD (Lk 10*-*7). —Jesus 
had bidden His last farewell to Galilee, and was 
travelling to Jerusalem (Lk 9°), He had passed 
through Samaria and reached Judea, and in some 
town on the route, probably Jericho, He visited 
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the synagogue,* as He was wont (cf. Lk 4"), and 
discoursed to the congregation. It was customary 
forthe hearers, when the preacher had concluded, 
to ask him questions,+ and so it happened on this 
occasion. ne of those whose business was the 
interpretation of the sacred Law, rose and asked, 
‘Teacher, what shall I do to inherit ‘‘ eternal life” ?’ 
He was no anxious inquirer. He thought to dis- 
play his superior knowledge, and humble Jesus 

efore the congregation ; and his question was a 
foretaste of the dialectical warfare which awaited 
Jesus in Jerusalem, and which reached its climax 
in that succession of encounters with the rulers in 
the Temple court during the Passion week. Nor 
was Jesus deceived. ‘What stands written in the 
Law ?’ He asked, ‘how readest thou?’ Glad to 
display his theological proficiency, the lawyer 
glibly replied, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with thy whole strength, and with thy whole 
mind, and thy neighbour as thyself.’ Jesus ac- 
cepted the answer: ‘Thou hast answered rightly. 
This do, and thou shalt live.’ The lawyer was 
an astute controversialist, and he perceived a new 
opening for disputation. ‘Neighbour’ was defined 
both by the Law and by the Rabbis as a fellow- 
Israelite, ‘a son of thy people,’ and he expected 
that Jesus would give the word a larger signifi- 
cance, thus exposing Himself to a charge of heresy. 
He clutched at the opportunity. ‘And who,’ he 
asked, ‘is my ‘‘neighbour”?’ Jesus answered with 
a parable. 

The road from Jericho to Jerusalem had a very 
evil reputation. It wound up barren and rugged 
hills, infested by brigands, who assailed travellers, 
robbing and sometimes murdering them ; and from 
those deeds of violence it derived a ghastly name 
—the Ascent of Blood.§ It was much frequented. 
It was the highway between the capital and the 
prosperous City ot Palm-trees; and, moreover, 
since half of the officiating ‘course’ lodged at 
Jericho, where provision was abundant,|| there were 
continually priests and Levites passing to and fro. 
Jesus told how a man, travelling down the Ascent 
of Blood, was set upon by brigands, plundered, 
maltreated, and left half-dead. Presently a priest 
came down the, road, and, when he spied the 
wretch, he ‘passed by on the other side.’ Next 
came a Levite, and he behaved with like in- 
humanity. Then came one riding on an ass, a 
merchant probably, who often passed that way in 
the prosecution of his business.{[ Since the holy 
men had ‘ passed by on the other side,’ it would 
have been no marvel had he done the like, especi- 
ally since he was a Samaritan, one of that hated 
race with which the Jews had no dealings. But 
he was moved by the piteous spectacle, and, dis- 
mounting, he dressed the sufferer’s wounds, accord- 
ing to the medical prescription of that day, with 
oil and wine ;** then he mounted him on his beast, 
and conveyed him to aninn and tended him. Those 
offices of humanity detained him from his journey, 
and he rose betimes ‘toward the morrow’ (éml ‘riv 
atpcov), to push forward. But ere he set out he 
handed the host two denarii, and bade him see to 

* The scene was evidently a synagogue, since His hearers were 
seated (cf. v.25). : 

+ Cf. Lightfoot and Wetstein on Mt 423, 

t Lv 1918; Lightfoot on Lk 1029, 

§ Jos 157. Jerome, Ep. xxvii, ad Hustoch. Virg.: ‘Locum 
Adomirn, quod interpretatur sanguinum, quia multus in eo 
sanguis crebris latronum fundebatur incursibus’; on Jer 32: 
‘ Arabas, que gens latrociniis dedita usque hodie incursat ter- 
minos Palestine et descendentibus de Hierusalem in Hiericho 
obsidet vias.” Hence, probably, the two brigands who were 
crucified with Jesus. bf Lightfoot on Lk 1030; G. A. Smith, 
HGHL p. 265. 

|| Lightfoot on Lk 1030, 

(ct! be known to the innkeeper, and had good credit 
** Cf. Wetstein, 
VOL. II. —36 
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the unfortunate man until he should be fit for the 
road. Since adenarius was a day’s wage,* the two 
would probably suftice ; but in case of need he en- 
joined that no expense be spared, undertaking to 
settle the account on his return journey. 

‘Which of these three,’ says Jesus, ‘seemeth to 
thee to have proved ‘‘neighbour” to the man that 
fell in with the brigands?’ Only one answer was 
possible. The lawyer should have replied, ‘The 
Samaritan’; but he could not endure to utter the 
odious name, and he reluctantly faltered out, ‘The 
one that took pity on him.’ ‘Go thy way,’ said 
Jesus; ‘do thou also likewise.’ It was a master- 
piece of dialectic. He had avoided entanglement 
in an unprofitable and perilous controversy, and 
had forced His adversary to pronounce judgment 
on himself. See also art. NEIGHBOUR. 
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SANCTIFY, SANCTIFICATION.—Sanctification 
is the tr. of dyacuds, which is one of the group of 
words that includes dy.os, and dyid fw, and aywwovvy. 
The root idea of the group seems to be ‘separa- 
tion’ or ‘restricted use’ (see HOLINESS). dyiacuds 
denotes primarily a process; but in NT it is 
used also to describe the state resulting from 
that process. This wider usage is familiar in our 
language, and therefore we take ‘sanctification’ to 
describe both a state and a process. It is the pro- 
cess by which men are made holy, and it is also 
the state into which men pass as they become 
holy. Therefore this article must discuss what 
state is considered by Jesus Christ to deserve the 
name ‘sanctification,’ and what is the process 
whereby He conceives men are sanctified. 

The first fact to be noticed about this entire 
group of words is that it occupies a meagre place 
in the teaching of Jesus. The number of times 
when either of them is put into His lips is very 
small, and none of these few usages refers to man. 
dy.os is used as follows: He addresses God as 
‘Holy Father’ (Jn 174); He speaks of ‘the holy 
angels’ (Mk 8*8 ||); He uses the name ‘ Holy Spirit’ 
(Mt 12%?) 28!) Mk 1237134, Lk 1222, Jn 1428 20%) ; 
He warns against giving ‘that which is holy’ unto 
the dogs (Mt 7°); and He refers to the abomination 
that stands ‘in the holy place’ (24).  dyidfw is 
used of ‘the temple that sanctifieth the gift’ (Mt 
2317-19) ; and there are three very important usages 
in Jn 10% 17719, Jt oceurs also in the Lord’s 
Prayer in the sentence, ‘Hallowed be thy name’ 
(Mt 6%). This petition suggests that both the 
ceremonial and ethical aspects of the word were 
present to our Lord’s mind. The ‘name’ of the 
Father is to be reverenced. It casts awe upon the 
worshipping soul. But also the name stands for 
righteousness. It is a name whose ethical splen- 
dour must not be smirched. The same double 
reference can be traced in His usage of dys. 
When Jesus employs these words, He seems to 
give them their true historical sense as implying 
(1) a state of consecration to the Divine purposes, 
and (2) a state of ethical holiness. 

ayiacuos, the NT word for ‘sanctification,’ does 
not occur at all in the recorded sayings of Jesus. 
But He was constantly speaking about the thing 
itself. Therefore we are constrained to recog- 
nize some special significance in the absence of 
the familiar words from the Lord’s teaching. 
Probably the explanation is found in the state of 
religious feeling in His day. dios is the nearest 
Greek equivalent of the Hebrew e727. This term, 
with its kindred terms, had acquired a distinct con- 


* For a vinedresser (Mt 201-16); for a Roman soldier (Tac. 
Ann. i. 17). ; 
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notation. It has been pointed out that the idea of 
holiness in OT is progressively spiritualized, and re- 
celves more and more ethical content. But whilst 
this is true of OT usage, the Greek period in Jewish 
history had ushered in a time of reaction in the sig- 
nificance of religious terms. The struggle of pious 
Jews to resist Hellenizing tendencies threw the 
emphasis of religion upon keeping the Law. Thus 
arose the Pharisaic interpretation of piety as rigid 
obedience to the Law. Under this influence holi- 
ness was again interpreted ceremonially instead of 
morally. When Jesus was born, the religious 
phraseology of the day was legal rather than 
ethical. Now this conception of sanctification 
was the subject of unsparing denunciation by 
Jesus. One long chapter in Matthew's Gospel 
gathers up scathing rebukes of those who put the 
emphasis of religion upon what is external (Mt 
231-38 ; cf, Lk 11992), In the Sermon on the Mount 
He said: ‘Except your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 5°). 
So that, if Jesus had used the current terms, He 
would have been understood in the current sense. 
In order to secure new moral contents for the terms, 
He had to drop them, and to use other phraseology 
to describe their true meaning. 

A further explanation of the absence of the 
familiar terms is found in Jesus’ method of teaching. 
His teaching was not doctrinal. He did not ex- 
press His ideals in formulas, but in pictures of 
what men ought to be. Instead of reiterating 
familiar maxims, He minted new precepts for men’s 
daily use. Neglecting the outworn dogmas of the 
scribes, He uttered sharp calls to men as to what 
they ought to do. His teaching was ‘new,’ and 
was ‘with authority’ (Mk 1°77). When we turn 
to the Epistles, we discover that, though the familiar 
terms reappear, they reappear in anew form. They 
have no longer the Pharisaic connotation. They 
have a new Christian connotation, which lifts them 
above the highest ethical attainment of OT. The 
NT writers use OT words with the significance 
that Jesus Christ has given to the idea they repre- 
sent. 

4. Christ’s teaching about sanctification.—i. 
HIS TEACHING ABOUT THE IDEAL OF SAINT- 
HOOD.—Jesus Christ’s conception of sanctification 
started from the holiness of God the Father. He 
found certain attributes in God that are capable of 
being the ideal for men. These attributes belong 
to the Fatherhood of God. He summed up many 
exhortations in the words, ‘Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your heavenly Father is perfect’ (Mt 5%). 
This command held out a new ideal of perfection. 
Hitherto men had found their ideal in various 
human excellences. Jesus fixed attention upon 
God the Father. There are many Divine attributes 
that are inaccessible to men. No man can be 
perfect even as God is perfect. The omnipotence, 
omniscience, and omnipresence of God are abso- 
lutely beyond human reach. But as ‘ Father,’ God 
displays certain qualities that may be copied by 
men ; and these qualities unite to form the Christian 
ideal. Such teaching rested upon the underlying 
belief of Jesus that man has a capacity for sonship 
of God, and that he reaches his ideal by realizing 
his sonship. And Jesus could conceive sonship 
only in the ethical realm. To give men power to 
become children of God, is to make them resemble 
their Father ethically (Jn 12). 

The details of the teaching may be summarized 
conveniently under some of the leading categories 
of thought used by Jesus :—(1) His own example. 
He claimed to set forth the moral ideal, because 
He was the Son of God (Jn 14), As the Son, He 
revealed the Father (Mt 112’, Jn 14% !°) ; therefore 
the children of God are those who resemble Him 
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(Mt 11”). The imitation of Christ is the true 
sanctification. 

(2) Love. The central and all-pervading glory 
of the Divine Fatherhood is love (Mt 5”, Jn 1471: 28), 
The Apostolic phrase ‘God is love’ (1 Jn 48) sums 
up the irresistible testimony of Jesus to the Father 
(cf. 1 Jn 3! 41°, Jn 3!6), Therefore holy people 
must be loving. The first demand is for love 
towards God. To ‘love the Lord’ is the greatest 
commandment (Mt 227 ||). The character that 
lacks this devoted love for the heavenly Father is 
fatally defective. But Jesus bracketed the com- 
mandment to ‘love thy neighbour as thyself’ with 
this ‘first and greatest’ (22°||); and the parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk 107-87) has been inter- 
preted as teaching that ‘charity is the true sanctity’ 
(Bruce). Likeness to the heavenly Father is im- 
possible without the cultivation of a loving spirit 
(Mt 5-48, Lk 15-8), This love must be unselfish 
(Lk 14%: 34). It must forgive freely and unweariedly 
(Mt 187-2). It must not judge (71). It must be 
full of compassion towards all needy ones, and 
must find a neighbour in any one requiring assist- 
ance (Lk 10+). Jesus also inculcated the supreme 
importance of love by His rebukes of its opposites: 
of lack of compassion (Mt 187-85, Lk 10); of sel- 
fishness (Lk 161%*!); of inhumanity (Mt 25414), 
Equally terrible were His denunciations of Phari- 
saic injustice to the weak (23* }4|)). 

(3) Righteousness. The love of the Father is a 
holy love. God is the ‘righteous Father’ (Jn 17”). 
Jesus came into the world from the Father to save 
from sins (Mt 11, Lk 157- 1-18, Mt 267, Jn 316 ™”). 
Therefore no man can resemble the Father who 
does not desire supremely to be cleansed from sin. 
Likeness to the Father involves complete con- 
secration to His holy purpose, and readiness to 
be separated from every evil thing (Mt 5° 13 188|)). 
The Christian must seek first the righteousness of 
the Heavenly Father (6°). His goodness must be 
manifest in deeds as well as words (771). He must 
be pure in heart (5'). His righteousness must be 
inward and real, not outward and ceremonial 
(520 2325-28), 

(4) Lofe. Jesus came that men might have life 
(Jn 10). Moral perfection is conceived as the 
true self-development (Mt 2546, Mk 10°). God has 
made us for Himself; unfailing obedience to the 
will of God leads to fulness of life (Mt 19”, Jn 17°). 
Mutilation is urged in preference to the loss of life 
(Mk 9%: 4 ||), But mutilation is only second best. 
The moral ideal is to find perfect life (8* ||). 

(5) Citizenship in the Kingdom. Jesus taught 
that moral perfection cannot be realized by men 
in isolation. This is the aspect of sanctification 
brought out by His teaching about the Kingdom 
of God. His ideal man is a citizen as well as a 
son. He must live as a member of a Society, 
showing those qualities that help to build the City 
of God (cf. Mt 5% 16-19), Such a recognition of 
other lives will keep men meek (5° 11), and will 
fill their hearts with humility (18' |)). 

li. CHRIST'S TEACHING ABOUT THE PROCESS 
OF SANCTIFICATION.—(1) We note that sanctifica- 
tion is a process having a definite beginning. It 
is not another aspect of natural development. Its 
history is distinct from the record of physiological 
and psychological growth. We note the striking 
saying about His forerunner: ‘Among them that 
are born of women there hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist: yet he that is but little in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than he’ (Mt 11”). 
Here two kingdoms are distinguished : the natural 
kingdom into which men are ‘born of women,’ 
and the Kingdom of heaven. ‘The latter kingdom 


‘belongs to a higher order than the former, as the 


animal kingdom is higher than the vegetable, or 
as the weakest mammal is greater than the 
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strongest reptile. The babe in the higher king- 
dom of men is greater than the tiger in the 
kingdom of animals. So the least in the Kingdom 


of heaven belongs to a higher order, and has larger 


possibilities of spiritual development, than the 
greatest among those ‘born of women,’ %.¢. pro- 
duced by natural birth and growth. This implies 
that entrance into the Kingdom of heaven is 
secured by a new principle of life. This necessity is 
further hinted at in the teaching about defilement 
proceeding from the heart (15"). It is not enough 
to adorn a life with kind actions, to hang bunches 
of grapes on a thorn bush (7). Good actions 
must be the fruit that grows on a good tree 
(Mt 7!*18, Jn 154), The tree must be made good ; 
the heart must be cleansed ; the river of life must 
be purified at its source. It will not suffice to 
build a fine house on a wrong foundation. The 
hidden principle must be made secure if tli life is 
to be saved (Mt 7%’). These hints prepare us for 
the demand, ‘ Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven’ (18*|\). Sanctification 
involves the quickening of a new life in men. The 
maturing of their physical nature cannot suffice ; 
their spiritual nature must pass through the stages 
of birth and childhood before it can attain maturity. 
This teaching finds exact expression in the words 
addressed to Nicodemus: ‘ Except a man be born 
anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God’ (Jn 3°). 
Man’s destiny is not achieved through his physical 
birth into a physical kingdom. ‘That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh’ (3°) ; therefore no number 
of reincarnations can produce a spiritual result. 
Before we can be born into a spiritual kingdom, we 
must have a second kind of birth corresponding to 
the kingdom ; we must be ‘ born of the Spirit’ (3°-8). 

(2) A second group of passages hints that sancti- 
fication may be a long process before it is com- 
pleted. This is suggested in the parable of the 
Sower (Mt 13%, Mk 4°) ; the parable of the Seed as 
growing up—‘ first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear’ (Mk 4%); and in all the 
figures of fruit-bearing, because fruit-bearing is 
the late result of a long process (ef. Jn 15°, Lk 138). 
Another set of parables represents men as servants 
of a long-absent Lord, who have to show diligence 
in trading with the pounds, fidelity in the use of 
talents, and patience in watching (Mt 254, Lk 19, 
Mt 24). Probably this thought is contained also 
in the identification of true life with the knowledge 
of God (ef. Jn 178, Mt 1127). Such knowledge is 
not merely an intellectual apprehension ; it is a 
spiritual fellowship. It implies ethical likeness 
through surrender of the whole being to the Divine 


will. Such likeness can be secured only through 
long conformity of the heart and mind and will to 
God. A pure heart is the organ of such a vision of 


God (Mt 58). 

(3) There are definite statements as to the means 
whereby this ethical likeness to the Father is 
secured. (a) By prayer. Jesus was a man of 

rayer. There are fifteen references to His prayers 
in the Gospels. It is specially noteworthy that He 
betook Himself to prayer when any fierce tempta- 
tion assailed Him (Lk 51° 933, Jn 12?7, Mt 26% |\), 
when any work of critical importance had to be 
undertaken (Lk 6, Jn 114 17), or when He was 
exhausted with toil (Mk 1%, Mt 14%); and that it 
was while He was praying that He was anointed 
with the Holy Spirit (Lk 3”), and that He was 
transfigured (9%). But it is clear also that He 
was accustomed to pray on all occasions (cf. 1071 
1]! 2232 934). It is instructive, therefore, that He 
urged men to pray (Mt 5 6° 26% ||, Lk 11? 18! 21°), 
He encouraged prayer by promising large blessing 
(Mt 774, Mk 114), He declared that true prayer 
‘justified’ a man (Lk 18") All these references 


seem to make it clear that prayer ministers to our 
sanctification. 

(0) Self-denial. Jesus had a very definite philos- 
ophy of life; but it was clean contrary to worldly 
wisdom. He summarized it thus: ‘Enter ye in 
by the narrow gate: . . . for narrow is the gate, 
and straitened the way, that leadeth unto life’ 
(Mt 73814 ||). ‘Whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake and the gospel’s, shall save it’? (Mk 8% |j), 
Self-denial is thus taught not for its own sake, but 
as the only way to reach self-perfection (16 |j). 
(c) Good works. We have noticed the emphasis 
put by Jesus on works of love and mercy. It 
must be pointed out now that He taught their 
sanctifying efficacy. The blessed of the Father, 
who inherit the Kingdom, have qualified by good 
works (25-4), The young ruler could be perfect 
if he would keep the commandments (197), and 
the lawyer could inherit eternal life in the same 
way (Lk 10%). Several times Jesus promised a 
reward for obedience, fidelity, and diligence (cf. 
Mt 251 1430, Lk 191-27, Mk 10° ||); and if heavenly 
rewards are granted to those morally fit, as is 
taught clearly by the parable of the Pounds (Lk 19), 
these passages imply that sanctification is advanced 
by a life of obedience to God’s will. (d) Faith in 
Christ. There is a large group of passages in all 
the Gospels, and there are specially important 
discourses in John, in which Jesus Christ is offered 
to men as a means of their sanctification, 


(«) Sometimes sanctification is promised to those who copy 
His example. This is done in the gracious invitation (Mt 
1128-30), Learning of Jesus, we may become meek and lowly in 
heart ; yoked with Him under the yoke which He wears and 
which He graciously invites us to share, we may bear our 
burden easily. It is also taught by His claim to be the one 
Master whom all are to obey (Mt 2319), 

(8) Sanctification is bound up with obedience to His teaching. 
The wise man is one who builds on the words of Jesus (Mt 74). 
He offered His words as the rock of eternal truth on which men 
may build for eternity, in place of the shifting sand of opinion 
and hypothesis which will not continue. Eternity will put the 
strain of judgment upon the characters we are building ; and 
only those characters resting on the rock of His words will stand 
the strain (vv.25-27), The same truth is taught in the impressive 
words of Mt 1082-33, To confess Him and His words is the 
same as building upon them; whilst to be ashamed of them 
is to refuse to make them the foundation for conduct. The 
same sentiment is expressed in Jn 524, He that ‘cometh not 
into judgment,’ because ‘he hath passed out of death into life,’ 
is one in whom the signs of sanctification are recognized. This 
sanctified man is ‘he that heareth my word and believeth him 
that sent me.’ 

(y) Sanctification is secured by union with Jesus as the Son 
of God. It has been pointed out that ‘knowledge of the 
Father’ is one of Jesus Christ’s descriptions of sanctification. 
And a very solemn claim made by Jesus is that ‘none knoweth 
the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth 
to reveal him’ (Mt 1127). The Son willeth to reveal the Father 
to all, for the very next word is, ‘Come unto me all ye that 
labour’: but there is no relaxing of the claim that men must 
come to Him and learn of Him if they would know the Father ; 
cf. Jn 646 146. Other conceptions of God may be attained by 
other means. ‘The Father’ can be revealed only by One who 
fulfils perfectly the complementary relationship. 

(5) Separate reference may be made to the discourses in 
John’s Gospel, because these amplify the teaching in the Syn- 
optics, though the germs are found there. We may note the 
claim of Jesus to be the light of the world (Jn 812 95 1235. 36. 46 ; 
and cf. 145.9 319); to be the living water (787-38 414); to be 
the bread of God come down from heaven to feed the world 
(632-39. 47-58), These figures imply that men must follow Him if 
they would walk in the ways of holiness, and must sustain their 
life by union with Him, if they would have it strong and 
healthy. This last means of sanctification is described quite 
definitely in the words, ‘ He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him’ (656, cf. 151-10), The 
words have been interpreted sacramentally, as referring solely 
to the elements “offered to the participants in the Lord’s Supper. 
But such an interpretation is entirely opposed to the spirit of 
Jesus, and would have been inexplicable to the people ad- 
dressed. And though an allusion to the Lord’s Supper as a 
“means of grace’ need not be denied (cf. Mt 2626-28 ||), it is plain 
that our Lord was thinking of a spiritual union between Him- 
self and His followers, maintained by their faith. Another 
significant passage occurs in 821-38, It has affinity with pass- 
ages emphasizing the importance of His words (vy.3!. 38), 
But it passes on to the statement, ‘ Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.’ This is explained to mean 
freedom from sin (v.34); therefore it implies sanctification. 
And as ‘the truth’ is changed in v.36 to ‘the Son,’ this is 
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another direct claim on the part of Jesus to be our Sanctifica- 
tion (cf. 146 153.410), It leads us naturally to the very im- 
portant text 1717-19, Jesus prayed for His disciples, ‘ Sanctify 
them in the truth: thy word is truth. ... For their sakes I 
sanctify myself, that they themselves also may be sanctified in 
truth.’ ‘Sanctify ’ seems to be used here with its full meaning. 
The idea of consecration is not absent (cf. v.18 and RVm); but 
vv.14-16 prove that the ethical significance is prominent. This 
sanctification is secured ‘in truth.’ The truth is identified 
with ‘thy word,’ which has been given to the disciples by 
Jesus (v.14), partly by His words (1419), and partly by His char- 
acter and example (114 14), The thought seems to be that the 
disciples are to be sanctified by abiding in this revelation, and by 
being led farther and farther into it. ‘The ‘“‘truth”.. . is(as 
it were) the element into which the believer is introduced and 
by which he is changed. The “truth” is not only a power 
within him by which he is moved ; it is an atmosphere in which 
he lives. The end of the truth is not wisdom, which is partial, 
but holiness, which is universal’ (Westcott, im loco.) This 
teaching finds more complete expression throughout chs. 14-16. 
The disciples must abide in Christ, who is the true Vine, if they 
would bear much fruit (1518). When the Master is gone, He 
will send another Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, who will 
guide ‘into all truth’ (1416. 17. 26 1526 1613-15), They are in the 
truth already ; but they will be guided into its deeper recesses 
by the Spirit of truth. Thus they will be sanctified, knowing 
the Father more perfectly as He is revealed in the Son (1614), 
and bearing much fruit through this knowledge (155), All their 
consecration of themselves to the work to which their Master 
sent them must move within the sacred sphere of ‘the truth.’ 
(<) One sentence in this prayer is very valuable for our pur- 
pose, ‘For their sakes I sanctify myself, that they themselves 
also may be sanctified’ (Jn 1719). Jesus Christ’s sanctification 
of Himself is primarily His devotion of Himself to the Father’s 
will. His sanctification was unique in that there never was 
any refusal of that will as it was made known to Him. But 
such a refusal was always possible whilst His earthly life lasted. 
In that sense Jesus had to be progressively sanctified. He had 
not fulfilled the entire will of His Father until He could say 
upon the cross, ‘Ii, is finished’ (1930), Therefore He had to con- 
tinue sanctifying Himself until then. The immediate reference 
of the words in the prayer seems to be to Hisdeath. The prayer 
is the renewal of His surrender. Again He takes up His cross. 
He is willing to die, in obedience to the Father’s will, that the 
disciples may be sanctified. Two points must be noticed. (1) 
This complete surrender to the Father’s will, ‘obedience even 
unto the death of the cross,’ makes Jesus the absolutely per- 
fect example for our sanctification (Ph 25-8), (2) But also 
there is a distinct reference to His death as helping to secure 
the sanctification of His disciples. This hint is not solitary. It 
gathers other words to itself. ‘I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto myself’ (Jn 1232). This drawing 
is part of the process of sanctification. ‘Except a grain ot 
wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; 
but if it die, it beareth much fruit’ (1224). By dying Jesus 


will become a fruitful Personality in the world, producing _ 


‘much fruit’ in His disciples. ‘This is my blood of the cove- 
nant, which is shed for many’ (Mk 1424), The New Covenant 
is written on men’s hearts. It is concerned with a spiritual 
sanctification as distinguished from one that is merely cere- 
monial. Jesus connects His death with this New Covenant as 
a means of securing sanctification ‘for many.’ ‘The good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep’ (Jn 1011), This sacrifice 
by the Shepherd ensures that the lost sheep are found, and 
being ‘found’ is one of Jesus Christ’s words for at least the 
beginnings of sanctification (Lk 15%. 9.32), These sayings make 
it certain that Jesus thought of His death as playing an im- 
portant part in the process whereby sin’s prisoners are delivered, 
and are set forth upon the road to holiness. 

At the same time the reference of Jn 1719 cannot be confined 
to His death, if only because His sanctification of Himself in 
His death was but the perfect flower of a life that was one long 
sanctification. His death cannot be isolated from His life. He 
came into the world to save sinners; and His entire earthly 
experience ministered to that salvation. At each critical stage 
He sanctified Himself: the act of the critical moments reflected 
His daily temper. It is this continued sanctification, culminat- 
ing in His death, that is the means of the sanctification of His 
disciples. See, further, on the sanctification of Christ, art. 
CONSECRATE, CONSECRATION, in vol. i. 

(S) The passages quoted have led us already to the teaching 
of Jesus that our sanctification is ‘through the Holy Spirit.’ 
Although this teaching is developed in John, it is not absent 
from the Synoptic tradition. The unpardonable sin is blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit—called ‘an eternal sin’ (Mk 
329 ||). Luke’s Gospel substitutes ‘give the Holy Spirit’ for 
‘give good things’ (Lk 1113, cf. Mt 711). All the Synoptists 
concur in ascribing to Jesus the promise, ‘The Holy Spirit shall 
teach you what you ought to say’ (Lk 1212, Mt 1020, Mk 1312), 
Moreover, a large place is given to the Spirit in the sanctifica- 
tion of Jesus. His miraculous birth is ascribed to the Spirit 
(Mt 118, Lk 195), The descent of the Spirit upon Jesus at His 
baptism was the Father’s anointing in response to the Son’s 
consecration (Mk 110.11 ||), It was the Spirit that drove Him 
into the wilderness to be tempted (Mk 1!2 ||), Jesus returned 
to His work ‘in the power of the Spirit’ (Lk 414), and He 
claimed to fulfil the prophecy, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me’ (418), In answer to the charge that He cast out devils by 
Beelzebub, He asserted that He cast them out ‘ by the Spirit of 
God’ (Mt 1228), These texts furnish considerable material for a 
doctrine of sanctification through the Spirit. 


But the doctrine is stated very cleariy in Jn 14-16. The Holy 
Spirit is described as the alter ego of Jesus: He will do for the 
disciples, after their Master’s departure, what the latter has done 
for them during His earthly life (Jn 1416-18), The Spirit of truth 
will abide with the disciples and will be in them (1417), He will 
teach them (1426), and will guide them into all truth, declaring 
to them things that are to come (161%), He will also convict 
the world of sin, of righteousness, of judgment (168). The 
promise of the Spirit is the consolation offered by Jesus in view 
of His approaching departure (167) ; and His coming will secure 
their loyalty and their development. Indeed, it may be said 
that the language of Jesus suggests that the Holy Spirit will be 
Himself returning in His glorified spiritual nature, and con- 
tinuing in more complete form the work He has begun in the 
disciples during His ministry. 


2. Christ and sanctification in the NT outside 
the Gospels. 

(1) The teaching of St. Peter.—The Petrine con- 
ceptions are simple and practical. 1 Peter exhorts 
to the practice of various virtues that go to make 
up the Christian character. The starting-point 
for Christian sanctification is entirely reminiscent 
of the teaching of Jesus: it is found in the obliga- 
tion of Christians as children of a holy }Father, 
whose holiness constrains theirs (1 P 11-16), 
The attainment of holiness is called ‘salvation’ 
(15°); and ‘the two pillars of salvation are the 
sufferings and death of Christ and the resurrection 
and exaltation of Christ’ (Beyschlag). He is the 
Son of God whose resurrection ‘ begat us again’ 
(1°). He is the Lamb whose offering has redeemed 
Christians from their old sins (1% 1°), He is ‘the 
chief corner-stone’ of that temple of God in which 
Christians are placed as living stones (2°: °). He is 
the Example for all who are suffering (2?!) : especi- 
ally has He shown us the right attitude to sin b 
His suffering for sins (2°). By giving Himself 
to die for us, He has become the Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls (2%). He is ‘the Lord’ who is 
to be. revered in our hearts (3!). He is the ador- 
able Saviour whose name is potent enough to 
secure our devotion (2% 44). Finally, He is the 
coming One, whose appearing will consummate the 
purposes of God, and will perfect us in salvation 
(17 5). Thus Jesus Christ focusses all Christian 
effort and hope and faith upon Himself. The 
Christ who lived, died, and rose again, and was 
exalted—the Christ of the Gospels, whom Peter 
had known (1°8)—is the Divine original for our 
sanctification, and is the Divine Mediator through 
whom our deliverance from sin is accomplished. 

(2) The teaching of St. John.—It is to be noted 
that St. John makes very slender use of the dos 
group of words. In this he is like his Master. In 
his First Epistle ‘ sanctify’ and ‘sanctification’ do 
not occur. ‘Holy’ is used only once, and then in 
reference to God (1 Jn 2”). In Revelation ‘holy’ 
is found frequently. It describes God Almighty 
(48), Jesus Christ (37 61°), the City of God (11? 21? 2° 
2919), men (22"). Also in Revelation ‘saints’ is 
constantly used to describe believers in Jesus 
Christ. But though the more usual words are 
absent from the Epistle, it is a passionate plea for 
sanctification in Christ. John describes sanctifica- 
tion under such phrases as ‘ walking in light’ 
(17 24), ‘not sinning’ (2! 3° 58 [the idea of a pre- 
vailing habit being prominent]), ‘keeping his 
commandments’ (2? 37-24 5?-3), “overcoming the 
world’ (62 w. ef. 913. 14 aa and Rev Qi. 11. 26 3°. 12. 21 1Qu 
21"), ‘having life’ or ‘ having eternal life’ (2 314 % 
5il. 12. 13. 16. 20; and ef. Rev 9%. 10 3 138 178 9012. 15 
Q1% 27 991.2. 14.17.19) The core of sanctification is 
love (4119), manifested toward God (2% 47? 51: “) 
and towards, brethren’ (2!) 310-18)47-12./203/21) anne 
sanctification is connected intimately with the 
Person and work of Jesus Christ. He is the pro- 
pitiation for sins, through whom believers are 


forgiven, and by whose blood they are cleansed 


from sin (17-2? 41°), He is the Advocate upon 
whom we may rely for help in the struggle with 
sin (21). He is the Ideal towards whom all Chris- 
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tian effort must be directed (3*16 417). He is the 
Son of the Father, whose presence in the world 
manifests the Father’s love (31° 49 1014.16), and 
through whom believers may become possessed of 
the Father (2% 4!°). So He brings to men that 
eternal life which makes sin impossible (3° 5%) ; 
and He communicates to them that eternal love 
which is the very essence of goodness because it is 
the essence of God (4! 1%), So intimate is this 
connexion between Christ and sanctification, that 
the object of His manifestation is declared to be 
‘to take away sins’ (3°), and ‘ to destroy the works 
of the devil,’ which are ‘sins’ (37"). It is clear, 
therefore, that St. John, as well as St. Peter, con- 
ceives Christ’s redeeming work under the category 
of sanctification, .and also conceives sanctification 
as possible only through faith in Christ. Both of 
them view sanctification as a state into which the 
believer is introduced by an initial act of faith in 
Christ, through whom he is begotten of God (1 P 
13. 18. 23 98.9] Jn 19 51); but it is also a state which 
has to be progressively realized by abiding union 
with Christ(] P1529" 5%, 1 Jn 17 2! 32), 

(3) The teaching of St. Paul.—This may be 
summed up under the chief categories used by St. 
Paul to describe Jesus Christ’s relation to men. 

(a) Jesus Christ as the second Adam.—St. Paul 
thought of Adam as the pioneer of the race; and 
he could not escape the responsibility of pioneers. 
The entire subsequent history of the race is influ- 
enced by the course taken by the first man. His 
sin caused a divergence from the path of rectitude, 
which grew wider as the race progressed, because 
the initial direction was wrong. Jesus Christ was 
introduced into the world as a new pioneer. He 
was not an ordinary child of the race. He did not 
inherit the entail of bias to evil. ‘The first man 
is of the earth, earthy’ (1 Co 15%). He was the 
child of an animal ancestry, and was weighted by 
animal instincts: to him holiness was only a possi- 
bility. ‘The second man is of heaven.’ His ante- 
cedents were spiritual. With Him holiness was 
the instinct, and evil was only a possibility. So He 
gave a new start in the direction of holiness. He 
stopped the race’s drift from God, and He began a 
new movement Godward (Ro 52-21, 1 Co 1570-26. 45-49), 
Therefore all who become followers of Jesus Christ 
are rescued from the fatal effects of Adam’s sin. 
They are led into the right road and are under the 
direct influence of the Spirit of God (Ro 81’), 
Thus they are being sanctified in accordance with 
the will of God, and will be brought at last to the 
perfect state He has designed for them (cf. Ro 57) 
817, 1 Co 15% 54), 

(6) A corollary from the previous thought is that 
men may be ‘im Christ.’ The second Adam is 
more than a leader of a redeemed race. He is the 
Head of anew humanity, which secures its life from 
Him by vital communion with Him. He brought 
new spiritual energy into the world: this energy 
can be communicated to all who are united to Him 
by faith. The bonds between the first Adam and 
the race were physical and mechanical ; those. be- 
tween the oe Adam and the race are spiritual 
and personal (cf. Jn 57%, 1 Co 15%, Eph 1% ?%). 
This state of union between Christ and the believer 
is described by St. Paul under the phrase ‘in 
Christ’; and it is’ mentioned as a condition of 
sanctification (1 Co 126"; cf. Ro1®7, Eph 1} 4 7: 1-18 
210.13, Ph 11, Col 17). The idea is the Master's (ef. 
*T am the vine, ye are the branches,’ Jn 15°): He 
connected it with sanctification (154). St. Paul 
emphasized this message. Thus we are ‘ complete 
in him’ (Col 2). Every human being comes into 


the world as a possibility. A process of involution 
must go forward, by which the germinal life will 
absorb from its environment those elements that 
minister to its development. Our moral possibili- 


ties can be realized only when we are ‘in Christ.’ 
The soul that lives without Him is stunted, or 
maimed, or becomes a moral freak. The soul that 
lives ‘in him’ becomes ‘complete.’ All the ful- 
ness that can realize our posstbilities is gathered 
into Him (Col 2%). He is the way in which men 
must ‘walk’ who would attain to holiness, the 
plant in which men must be ‘rooted’ who would 
bear much fruit, the plan according to which men’s 
lives must be ‘built up’ if they are to become 
temples of God (Col 27 13, and ef. Jn 151!” 14), 

(c) Another category used by St. Paul is Jesus 
Christ’s death and resurrection as the source of the 
believer's renewal: This thought has affinities with 
the preceding one. But it shows, from another 
standpoint, how intimately the Apostle connects 
our sanctification with Christ. The teaching is 
developed in Ro 6; it occurs also in Ro 8", Gal 2”, 
2 Co 5! !>, Col 2 38 31-4. The: believer is associated 
with the Saviour in His death and resurrection. 
These crises are not only an ideal for the Christian, 
but also an experience which in some real spiritual 
sense he shares with his Lord. By them Jesus 
Christ became the Conqueror of sin and death. 
The believer identifies himself with Jesus Christ 
in the spiritual significance of these tremendous 
events: then he becomes ‘dead unto sin and alive 
unto God,’ though actually he is rather dying than 
dead to sin, and though the physical process of 
dissolution has still to be faced—but without its 
sting. This union with Christ secures the impart- 
ing of eternal life, and makes the believer a ‘new 
creature’ (2 Co 51”), who is renewed in holiness. 
Such teaching harmonizes with the demand of 
Jesus for a new birth (Jn 3°). 

(ad) A fourth category is the work of the Spirit 
using the truth ‘as it is in Jesus’ as His instrument 
in sanctification. This is another of the ideas of 
Jesus emphasized by St. Paul. The Pauline Epistles 
connect sanctification with the work of the Holy 
Spirit (cf. especially Ro 8, 1 Co 2. 3% 1712). ‘The 
Spirit’s function is, before all things, to help the 
Christian to be holy’ (Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception 
of Christianity, p. 248). The instrument used by 
the Spirit in sanctifying men is the revelation made 
in Jesus Christ. This had been foretold by the 
Master (Jn 16%); St. Paul sees His word fulfilled 
in all the work of the Spirit. ‘The Lord’ and 
‘the Spirit’ are identified sometimes (2 Co 37: 38), 
and the Spirit dwelling in the heart sanctifies 
through Christ dwelling in the heart (ef. Eph 31, 
Ro 8% 2°, 2 Ti 14). Man is pictured as a shrine in 
which the Spirit dwells. This ‘temple of the Holy 
Spirit’ must be kept from all defilement, and must 
ever be made worthier of its Divine guest (1 Co 
316. 17 19. 20 9 Co 618), 

(e) The Church as the Body of Christ is an im- 
portant Pauline conception. It bears upon the 
problem of sanctification, inasmuch as the moral 
health of each individual member is influenced b 
the condition of the body (1 Co 12!-27, Eph 1° 416, 
Col 2). The Apostle does not contemplate Chris- 
tians remaining outside the visible Church, and he 
always assumes that a Christian’s sanctification will 
be perfected within its fellowship. This does not 
imply any sacramental conception of sanctification. 
It rests upon the conviction that the Church is 
indwelt by the living Christ (Eph 1°, Col 1”). 
Therefore all believers who remain living members 
of the Church maintain a vital union with their 
Lord, through means of His own appointing. This 
secures their due spiritual development. 

(f) Finally, we may note St. Paul’s thought of 
Jesus as ‘Lord.’ This name was used by the early 
Church to express their faith about Jesus. All the 
NT books reflect the usage, except the Epistles of 
John. But, owing perhaps to the circumstances of 
his conversion (Ac 9°), the designation dominates 
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St. Paul’s thought of Jesus to a remarkable degree. 
It carries with it an obligation to acknowledge His 
sovereignty over all our life. Our sanctification is 
secured by implicit obedience to His commands, 
and by close imitation of His example. 

3. Church History.—It only remains to offer a 
very brief suggestion as to the historical develop- 
ment of the idea of sanctification in its relation to 
the Person and work of Jesus Christ. Four out- 
standing modifications of the idea may be men- 
tioned. 

(1) The first is the monastic idea of sanctification. 
It had affinities with tendencies that are native to 
man; andit gained ground in the 4th cent., when 
multitudes of semi-converted pagans were pressing 
into the Church. Although it took its laws from 
the recorded life and teaching of Jesus Christ, it 
cannot be recognized as a fruit of vital union with 
Him. Rather it must be regarded as a product of 
a restless age of rapid enlargement, reacting upon 
the longing for reposeful communion with God. 
During this time the Church’s interest in Christ 
was academic rather than practical, theological 
rather than religious. Thus men were left to seek 
holiness by methods of their own devising. 

(2) The second idea of sanctification is the medi- 
eval. This has many points of union with the 
monastic ; but it shows a much closer relation to 
Christ. The restlessness had given place to torpor. 
This drove earnest souls back to Jesus. Many of 
the monastic evils permeated Europe, and there 
was very little imitation of Christ amongst the 
masses of the people. But the medizval idea of 
holiness is characterized by a growing devotion to 
the Lord Jesus, which found expression sometimes 
in such fervent hymns as those of Bernard, some- 
times in such service of the poor as was nobly car- 
ried through by Francis of Assisi, and sometimes 
in ane seeking after liberty as has immortalized 
Wyelif. 

3) The third idea of sanctification is connected 
with the Reformation. That movement placed all 
the emphasis upon Christ’s work for us. One result 
was the upgrowth of an idea of sanctification as 
something objective. It was almost identified with 
‘justification.’ Christians are sanctified by receiv- 
ing the robe of righteousness from Jesus Christ. 

(4) The fourth or modern idea of sanctification 
tends to place the emphasis upon Christ’s work in 
us. Sanctification is much more subjective. This 
is a development which should be welcomed. But 
care must be taken lest the reaction from a too 
objective idea of sanctification by Christ leads to a 
too subjective idea of sanctification in Christ which 
fails to give the NT emphasis to both aspects of 
Christ’s work. 

It may be pointed out that the modern idea of 
sanctification in Christ has been approached from 
the standpoint of the work of the Holy Spirit. 
What is known as the ‘ Keswick School’ has ren- 
dered valuable service by calling attention to the 
Personality of the Holy Spirit, and to His power to 
sanctify the human soul. But it must be remem- 
bered that the Holy Spirit is Christ’s alter ego. 
Rightly understood, this modern development leads 
us to the Pauline position, that ‘Christ Jesus is 
made unto us . . . sanctification’ (1 Co 1°), 
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SAND (dupos).—Sand, which, however closely 
packed and hard, seems almost to melt at the touch 
of water, is a foundation on which only a fool 
would build (Mt 7%), St. Luke in the parallel 
passage gives él riv yfv, ‘on the earth’ (6%). 
The surface of the earth, baked. hard in the heat, 
goes swiftly to soft mud when the rains come. 

W. EwINe. 

SANDAL, SHOE.—A covering for the feet was 
rendered necessary by the burning heat of the 
ground as well as by the presence of stones and 
thorns. Such protection was especially required 
by men on a journey, by shepherds on the hills, 
and by peasants when cutting wood or collecting 
thorns for fuel. An Oriental shepherd with hare 
feet and a crook-headed staff is one of the ignorant 
traditions of Western sacred art. The sandal con- 
sisted of a thick sole of leather attached to the foot 
by thongs of the same material. The transition to 
the shoe form was marked by a slipper-like cover 
and a supporting band behind the heel, which latter, 
however, the wearer often preferred to press down 
when walking. 

In the East the foot can only be alluded to apolo- 
getically, and reference to the shoe is one of the 
commonest expressions of contempt. To be un- 
worthy to unloose the latchet of His shoe was an 
intense repudiation of all thought of comparison 
with Christ (Jn 1°”). As the shoe was in immediate 
contact with the common ground, it was removed 
at the entrance to houses and sacred buildings. As 
socks are not usually worn in the East, dust is 
effectively removed either by taking off the shoe 
and beating it on a stone, or by projecting the foot 
with the toes bent upwards so that the dust ma 
fall out from the open heel of the shoe (Mt 10"), 

The Roman soldier, like the Eastern shepherd, 
had nails in the shoe to prevent slipping, and thus 
the missionary symbolism of Eph 6” meant deter- 
mination as well as direction. 

G. M. MACKIE. 


SANHEDRIN.—The supreme council and high 
court of justice in Jerusalem during the Greek and 
Roman periods. 

4. Names and Composition.—(a) Of the whole 
body: (a) Greek : (1) cuvédpioy, so first, in point of 
historical reference, in Jos. Ant. XIV. ix. 3-5, 
and thereafter frequent in Josephus and NT. (2) 
yepovola, first, in point of reference, in Ant. XI. iii. 
3; frequent in OT Apocrypha: once in NT, Ac 57! 
(cf. below). (3) Bovd7, fairly frequent in Josephus, 
especially in the BJ, but NT never uses Bovdf in 
this sense, though fovdeuvrys is used of Joseph of 
Arimatheea in Mk 15 and Lk 23°. (4) rpecBurépior, 
Lk 2255, Ac 225, (5) Josephus also uses 76 xKowvdy, 
or Kowdy T&v "lepocokumiray, esp. in the Vita, with 
special reference to the Sanhedrin. (8) Hebrew: 
(1) In the Talmudic literature the commonest word 


of Talmud, 1005). Variations are nbina pam and 
Toy DI OY PID. (2) dap pms. (3) On Has- 
monean coins 737 ‘collegium,’ is associated with 
the reigning high priest, and presumably designates 


‘ the Sanhedrin. 


These names throw light upon the composition 
and functions of the court. ocurédpiuov suggests a 
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court of justice, and so, still more explicitly, does 
PT m3. yepovela is a term applied only to aristo- 
eratic councils, and the Hasmonzan 137 suggests 
an aristocratic body associated with the monarch.* 

(6) Of its component parts. Quite as suggestive 
are the names of the various classes of members 
of the court. The principal expressions, ignor- 
ing minor variations, are oi dpyvepets, of dpxovres, 
ol mpecBvrepor, of Svvarol, of mpdto, of yywpimot, ob 
ypayuarets. Some of these terms are interchange- 
able, or nearly so, and they fall into three main 
classes. (1) Most important of all were the 
dpxvepets, the chief priests, the members of the 
sacerdotal aristocracy. In Josephus and NT they 
are almost invariably mentioned first when the 
names of the classes composing the Sanhedrin are 
given (cf. Mt 2741; Jos. BJ Il. xvii. 2, and fre- 
quently). Often they are the only class particu- 
larly mentioned (cf. Mk 14° of dpxcepets kal ddov 7d 
cvvedpiov). The high priest was president of the 
court according to Josephus and NT (cf. Ac 5”, 
which testifies not only to the presidency of the 
high priest, but also to the fact that the priestly 
party was Sacducee; cf. also Jos. Ant. XIV. ix. 
3-5, and other passages from both sources). This 
is in agreement with the general constitution of 
the post-exilic Jewish community, in which civil as 
well as religious authority was in the hands of the 
high priest. The priestly nobility were the leading 
persons in the community, and they were the 
most conspicuous members of the Sanhedrin. See 
Curler Priests, HicgH Priest. The dpyovres may 
be roughly identified with the dpxiepets as the 
‘rulers’ of the community. Occasionally they 
are mentioned where one would expect dpxcepets: 
so frequently in Josephus (cf. Ac 4° rods dpxovras Kat 
Tovs mpecBurépous Kal rods ypaumarets, v.8 dpxovres TOD 
Aaod kal rpecBirepax || v.79 ol dpxrepets Kal ol rpecBvrepor). 
Very occasionally, however, the dpxovres are 
mentioned alongside of the dpx-epe?s (cf. Lk 231%), 
showing that the term might be used loosely for 
‘leaders’ or ‘rulers.’ (2) rpeoBvrepor= 0371, in the 
first instance a general name for the principal 
men of the community, and so, apparently, a 
general designation of members of the Sanhedrin 
(cf. mpecBurépov). But in actual practice it de- 
scribes those members. who were neither dpycepets 
nor ypauparets. The mpecBirepo. made common 
cause with the dpxiepe?s against the ypaupareis, 2.¢. 
they belonged in general to the Sadducee party 
(cf. Ac 23'4), With this class may be identified 
the duvarot, mp&ro, or yrwpimoe (unless qualified in 
some way, as, yvwpywoc Trav Papicalwy). Josephus 
frequently uses dvvaroi along with dpxcepeis, evi- 
dently as the equivalent of rpecBirepa. They were 
the secular nobility of Jerusalem, closely allied to 
the sacerdotal aristocracy. (3) of ypaumarets, the 
scribes, a class which hardly requires description 
here. In the main they formed the Pharisee 
element in the Sanhedrin, though individual 
members of the other classes may have been 
Pharisees, and many Pharisees, adhering to the 
scribal party, were not themselves professional 
scribes. See SCRIBES. 

These names indicate with sufficient clearness 
the general character and composition of the court. 
It was an aristocratic assembly and high court of 
justice, in which, alongside of the priestly nobility 

* Ac 521 presents a certain difficulty in its use of the phrase 
76 evvidpioy zal rary viv yepovcinv. According to this, the 
yspovcia Would have a wider meaning than cvyédpiov, whereas in 
OT Apocrypha it is the regular word for cvvédpsov. The identity 
of the two terms can hardly be doubted, as there is no evidence 
of the existence of any other court to which the name y«poucia 
might be applied. As it is unnatural to take z«/ in an explana- 
tory sense tore) here, it must be supposed that the author 
used one of the words loosely, regarding cvyédpiov as an inner 
circle within the general court. Possibly he wished to emphasize 


the fact that on this occasion not only the necessary quorum 
but the whole council of 71 members was summoned, 


and the noble families outside the priestly circle, 
representatives of the more numerous Pharisee 
party found a place, the Sadducee element, how- 
ever, retaining the weight of influence. 

As to the method of appointment to the San- 
hedrin, nothing definite can be gathered from the 
Greek sources. According to the Mishna, new 
members were appointed by the court itself. At 
first, membership was confined to the aristocratic 
families. Subsequently the political rulers of the 
country seem to have appointed members by their 
own authority in some cases at least (cf. Salome’s 
introduction of a Pharisee element). 


The Greek sourcés agree in giving one picture of the San- 
hedrin, while the Mishnic representation is radically different. 
That the representations are mutually irreconcilable, and that 
that of the Greek sources is preferable in all respects, is now 
generally recognized by scholars, and the point requires to be 
stated rather than argued here. According to the Greek 
sources, as appears from the above, the Sanhedrin was com- 
posed of chief priests, elders, and scribes, and was presided 
over by the high priest. The chief priests and elders belonged 
in general to the Sadducee party, while the scribes formed the 
Pharisee element, which, however influential among the people, 
was seldom in the ascendant in the Sanhedrin. The Sanhedrin 
was thus a political assembly and court of justice, representing 
in the main the aristocratic elements in the Jewish community. 
According to the Mishnic literature, on the other hand, it was 
a court of Rabbis, presided over by the leading Rabbi of the 
time, in which the priestly element as such does not appear, 
while the Sadducees are mentioned only as _ heretics to be 
refuted. The presiding Rabbi bears the title Nas? (otherwise a 
political title), and another, apparently the vice-president, is 
called Ab-beth-din. It was an ecclesiastical rather than a 
political assembly. The irreconcilability of the two representa- 
tions is most marked in the answer they give to the question, 
Who was the President of the Sanhedrin? We have lists of 
Rabbis filling the offices of Nasi and Ab-beth-din during the 
two centuries preceding the destruction of Jerusalem, whereas 
the Greek sources furnish explicit evidence that during this 
period the high priest presided. Where individual names are 
mentioned in both sources the contradiction is very evident: 
e.g. Gamaliel was president according to the Mishna, but in 
Ac 534 he appears simply as Depicuios ovouari Tawnya. The 
Greek sources are contemporary, while the Mishna is late and 
was compiled under totally changed conditions. The account 
given in the Greek sources accords with all that is known of the 
constitution and history of the Jewish community, from the 
Maccabeean revolt to the destruction of Jerusalem. Further, 
the evidence they furnish, while perfectly explicit, is largely 
incidental, proceeding from no theory, but simply reflecting the 
actual state of affairs. There is no trace of ‘ tendency,’ and no 
motive for misrepresentation. On the other hand, the Mishnic 
account is true only of the reconstituted Sanhedrin which sat at 
Jamnia after the destruction of Jerusalem and the disappear- 
ance of the old aristocratic and Sadducee element. The char- 
acter of this Sanhedrin, which bore little more resemblance 
to the older court than the ‘Sanhedrin’ which Napoleon en- 
deavoured to establish, was transferred to the assembly of 
which we have accurate descriptions in the contemporary Greek 
sources. How far the Mishna has preserved reliable traditions 
on points of detail connected with the Sanhedrin is not easy to 
determine. Considerable use is often made of it even by those 
who admit the superiority of the Greek sources (cf. Bacher, art. 
‘Sanhedrin’ in Hastings’ DB). In view, however, of the chasm 
which the destruction of Jerusalem made in the constitution 
and history of Judaism, and the radically false conception of 
the Sanhedrin which appears in the Mishnic tradition, state- 
ments based on the unsupported authority of the Mishna must 
be regarded as little better than conjectures. 


2. History.—The Mishnic tradition connects the 
Sanhedrin with Moses’ seventy elders, then with 
the alleged Great Synagogue of Ezra’s time, then 
with such names of leading Rabbis as had escaped 
oblivion (cf. opening sections of Pirke Aboth), and 
so gives the Sanhedrin of Jamnia an appearance of 
historical continuity with the past. In point of 
fact, however, the Sanhedrin emerges into authentic 
history first In the Greek period. It must have 
existed earlier, but its origin is covered by the 
darkness which obscures all Jewish history from 
the time of Nehemiah (and even earlier) till the 
Maccabean rising. The post-exilic Jewish com- 
munity was nominally a theocracy, enjoying a 
certain measure of independence under foreign 
rule. At its head was the high priest, who was 
assisted by a yepovela consisting chiefly of members 
of the aristocratic sacerdotal caste. The adminis- 
tration of secular affairs tended to produce in this 
caste a certain worldliness, a more or less exclusive 
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interest in worldly business and culture, and con- 
sequently a readiness to fall under the influence of 
Hellenism. Passively opposed to them were the 
Hiasidim, the pious students of the Law and the 
legal tradition, whose interests and aspirations 
were exclusively religious and ecclesiastical. When 
the crisis came under Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
aristocratic caste, and consequently the yepovola, 
or Sanhedrin, was in the main ready to yield com- 
pletely to the pressure of an enforced Hellenism. 
The Hdsidim continued to offer steadfast but 
passive resistance to the persecutor. There arose, 
however, a third group, consisting of men who, 
while not specially in sympathy with the Hasidim, 
wished to maintain the ancient religion and also 
the liberties of the people. The Hasmonzan family 
led them in armed revolt, and under the skilful 
leadership of Judas Maccabeeus and his brothers 
they not only regained religious liberty, but 
achieved the political independence of the Jewish 
State, of which the Hasmonzeans and their loyal 
followers became the rulers. The old aristocracy 
was practically destroyed, and the remnants of it 
were forced to acquiesce in the rule of the new 
dynasty. The Hdstdim, who had supported the 
Hasmoneeans until liberty of religion was secured, 
drifted away from them as the political aspect of 
the struggle became more prominent, and resumed 
towards them the same attitude of passive opposi- 
tion which had characterized their relation to the 
older aristocracy. They were especially incensed 
at the Hasmonzan assumption of the title and 
functions of the high-priesthood, which they re- 
garded as usurpation and as a secularizing of the 
theocracy. At the time of John Hyrcanus, there- 
fore, the Sanhedrin consisted of adherents of the 
_Hasmoneean dynasty—the new aristocracy com- 
bined with the remnants of the old, representing 
two of the three elements of the later court, the 
chief priests and the elders—and was overwhelm- 
ingly, if not exclusively, Sadducee. The Pharisees, 
the representatives otf the earlier Hdsidim, stood 
aloof, and devoted themselves to the cultivation 
of their moral and religious influence with the 
people. It became necessary to conciliate them, 
and Hyrcanus made an effort to do so.* But 
their terms were too high. They demanded that 
Hyreanus should resign the high-priesthood, and 
thus destroy the constitution and government 
which his father and uncles had established. His 
refusal to concede the demand made the opposition 
of the Pharisees to the ruling party more acute, 
and under Alexander Janneus there was open 
war. The Sanhedrin, composed as it was of the 
Hasmonzean nobility, supported Jannecus. But the 
attitude of the people showed that the Pharisees 
could no longer with safety be left in opposition, 
Salome reversed the policy of her predecessors, and 
admitted them to a share in the government—for a 
time the dominant share—and to the Sanhedrin. 
From that time onwards the Sanhedrin con- 
sisted of chief priests, elders, and scribes. It was 
a house divided against itself, and the bitter con- 
flicts of Sadducee and Pharisee contributed in no 
small degree to the confusion and decay of the 
century and a half preceding the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The path of the Romans and of the 
Herodian house was made smooth by the inability 
of the Sanhedrin to act in unity and lead a united 
people. Pompey abrogated the kingship, but left 


* Josephus (Ant. xm. x. 5-6) relates a story which tells how 
Hyrcanus broke with the Pharisees, to whom he had hitherto 
been attached, and went over to the Sadducees. But a critical 
examination of the story, and a comparison of its presupposi- 
tions with the previous history as related in 1 Mac., show that 
what took place was not a breach with the Pharisees, but an 
unsuccessful attempt to conciliate them. There is no evidence 
that they sat in the Sanhedrin before Salome’s change of policy. 
Cf. Wellhausen, Pharisiier und Sadducder. 


the high priest at the head of the people and of 
the Sanhedrin, as heretofore. Gabinius went 
further, and established five cvvédp.a in place of the 
single court, thus largely destroying its influence 
(57-55 B.C.). Some years later, however, the San- 
hedrin was restored to its former position, and 
resumed the exercise of authority over the whole 
Jewish territory. Herod is stated to have com- 
menced his reign with a massacre of the members 
of the Sanhedrin (Jos. Ant. XIV. ix. 4). <Accord- 
ing to another account (id. Xv. i. 2), he put to 
death 45 members of the party of Antigonus. His 
object was to destroy the influence of the Sadducee 
nobility, his consistent opponents and only possible 
rivals. With the same object in view, he reduced 
the dignity and importance of the high-priesthood 
by making it no longer hereditary and tenable for 
life, and by frequent changes. Under his rule 
the Sanhedrin had but little influence,—less pro- 
bably than at any other time. Herod’s death was 
followed by the dismemberment of his kingdom, 
and the authority of the Sanhedrin ceased to 
extend beyond the limits of Judea. 

The government of the Roman procurators was 
on the whole favourable to the Sanhedrin. They 
had not the Herodian jealousy of the local nobility, 
and were content to leave considerable powers of 
internal control in their hands. Josephus and the 
NT bear witness to the influence and authority of 
the Sanhedrin during this period. So long as it 
retained control of the people, there was a fair 
measure of peace and good government. Ulti- 
mately, however, the people, under the influence 
of the Zealots, became unmanageable, and, against 
the advice of the older and more experienced 
aristocrats, embarked on the fatal revolt against 
the Roman authority. Even then the Sanhedrin, 
had it been left to itself, might have saved Jeru- 
salem from total destruction. But the Zealots 
usurped its authority, rid themselves of those who 
counselled moderation, and inaugurated a Reign 
of Terror, which was terminated only by the entry 
of the Roman troops into the city. 

Under the Polly new conditions which pre- 
vailed after the destruction of Jerusalem, a new 
court established itself, bearing the name ‘San- 
hedrin,’ but differing in essential features from 
the older body. The new Sanhedrin had no po- 
litical authority, and was composed exclusively of 
Rabbis, whose discussions and decisions were mainly 
theoretical. It exercised considerable judicial 
authority over the Jewish people, owing to its 
moral influence, but was quite without govern- 
mental importance. The real Sanhedrin fell with 
the city. 

3. Functions and authority.—The trustworthy 
sources give only incidental indications of the 
functions of the Sanhedrin and the extent of its 
authority. The changes in the constitution, also, 
from the time of the Maccabeean rising to the fall 
of the city, were so great and so frequent, that it 
is difficult to say how much authority was actually 
vested in the Sanhedrin at any one time. Under 
the Hasmonzeans it must have been considerable, 
both in administration and jurisdiction, though 
the stronger kings, like Jannzeus, may have ruled 
very independently. It was much more limited 
under the Herodian kings, whose authority was 
quite independent of the Jewish constitution. By 
the Romans the constitution was as far as possible 
respected, and the Sanhedrin, though subordinate 
to the Roman authority, had again considerable 
powers, perhaps greater than at any other time. 
The system of short tenure of the high-priestly 
office would throw more influence into the hands 
of the permanent body. In these later days, also, 
its moral authority over the Jewish people was 
much wider than its actual power. ‘Territorially 
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its actual authority extended under the procurators 
over Judea only. On the other hand, its recom- 
mendations were regarded by orthodox Jews out- 
side Judzea as possessing the force of commands 
(ef. Ac 9"). In general, it may be said that under 
the procurators the Sanhedrin exercised such 
authority as was not either within the competence 
of local councils or reserved by the Romans, and 
that, while it had considerable powers of police 
administration and in the levying of taxes, and a 
certain responsibility for the maintenance of order, 
its main function was that of a supreme judicial 
tribunal. Except in the case of capital sentences, 
its authority was absolute, and it had the power 
to carry its decisions into effect. An efiective 
sentence of death could be pronounced only by the 
procurator’s court. The stoning of Stephen (Ac 
7°) without the sanction of the procurator was an 
illegal act, not an execution but a ‘lynching.’ In 
the case of one offence, that of profanation of the 
sanctuary, even Roman citizens might be tried 
and condemned by the Sanhedrin, subject, of 
course, to the procurator’s revision of the capital 
sentence. In spite, however, of the constitutional 
powers conceded to the Sanhedrin, the Roman 
authority was always absolute, and the procurator 
or the tribune of the garrison could not only sum- 
mon the Sanhedrin and direct it to investigate 
a matter, but could interfere and withdraw a 
prisoner from its jurisdiction, as was done in the 
case of St. Paul (Ac 22% 23°8-), 

4. Sessions and procedure.— The Sanhedrin 
could sit on any day except the Sabbath and holy 
days; and as sentence of death could be pro- 
nounced (according to the Mishna) only on the 
day after a trial on a capital charge, suck charges 
were not heard on the day preceding a Sabbath or 
holy day. The place of meeting is called by 
Josephus the Bovdj, and was near the Xystus, 
which appears to be indicated in the Mishnic 
naa n2v> ‘hall of hewn stone’ (cf. Schiirer, GJV? 
ii. 211). It was close to the upper city, but not in 
it, as it was destroyed by the Romans before they 
had reduced the upper city (Jos. BJ VI. vi. 3). 
The references in NI to meetings of the Sanhedrin 
(ef. Ac 23) show that its proceedings might be en- 
livened by stirring debates, and by the stormy 
scenes which occasionally take place even in the 
most dignified political assemblies. In the case of 
ordinary trials, the procedure may have resembled 
that deseribed in the Mishna. According to its 
account, the proceedings were conducted accord- 
ing to strict rules, and the members gave judg- 
ment in regular order. Twenty-three members 
formed a quorum, and while a bare majority might 
acquit, a majority of two was necessary to secure 
condemnation. If a majority of one gave a verdict 
of guilty, more members were summoned, until 
either the requisite majority was obtained for a 
legal verdict, or the full number of seventy-one 
members was reached, when a majority of one was 
decisive on either side. 

The accounts of the trial of Jesus present con- 
siderable difficulty, and it is not easy to accom- 
modate them to the regular procedure of the San- 
hedrin. See art. TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST. 

LITERATURE.—This is extensive, comprising all Histories of 
the Jews during the period B.c. 200-a.p. 70, as well as the 
relevant articles in all Bible Dictionaries, and some special 
works. The most useful and accessible comprehensive state- 
ment is that of Schurer, GJV ii. 188-214 [HJ P i. i. 163 ff.]. 
The most illuminating account of the history and composition 
of the Sanhedrin is Wellhausen, Pharisder und Sadducder. To 
these may be added Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Sanhedrin’ (Bacher) ; 
EBi, artt. ‘Synedrium’ (Canney), and ‘Government’ (Ben- 
zinger), § 28-31, C. H. THoMsoN. 


SAREPTA.—See ZAREPHATH. 
SATAN.—1. The word ‘Satan’ (yy, Daravas), 
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which in the NT is invariably used as a proper name 
denoting the arch-enemy of God and man, occurs 
in the Hebrew of the OT originally as a synonym of 
the common words for ‘adversary,’ as the verb jyy 
is used simply in the sense of withstanding, taking 
the opposite side. In this sense it is used in Nu 
22” even of the angel of the Lord, who is said to 
go forth to be a Satan to Balaam. In other pas- 
sages it is applied, with no sinister meaning, to 
David, who, as the Philistines feared, might desert 
Achish and turn against them in battle (1 S 294) ; 
to Abishai when he opposed David’s purpose of 
clemency towards Shimei (2 8 19") ; and again to 
a foreign enemy ‘in general (1 K 54); and to Hadad 
and Rezon in connexion with their revolt against 
Solomon (1 K 1114: 28-25), Elsewhere, as in the Book 
of Ps. (109°), in the first two chapters of the Book 
of Job and in Zec 3 it is used in a technical or legal 
sense as the equivalent of dyridicos, an opponent in 
law, an advocate, whose function it is to plead for 
the condemnation of an accused person. In Job 2° 
Jehovah taxes ‘the Satan’ with over-officious zeal 
in his efforts to test the motives of the righteous 
man whom he is permitted to accuse ; and again in 
Zec 3°? He distinctly rebukes him for pressing his 
charge against Joshua. But notwithstanding such 
suggestions that an evil spirit, a malicious accuser, 
is described (like the Satan, the accuser of the 
brethren, didéBoros, Kkariyyopos of the NT), there is 
no explicit indication that this is the case. The 
being thus described as ‘the Satan’ or the Adver- 
sary appears in Zechariah as an official accuser, 
and in the Book of Job he takes his place among 
‘the sons of God’ in the court of heaven as one 
having a right to be there, and that in connexion 
with the function attributed to him of ‘going to 
and fro upon the earth,’ and ‘considering’ and 
reporting upon the conduct of the sons of men. 
He is recognized as a minister of the Divine justice, 
although God does tax him with overdoing his 
part. All that appears to be indicated there is 
the thought that there is in the Court of God one 
whose office it is to plead for the condemnation of 
sinners. Of a malignant enemy of God and His 
cause, a personal spirit of evil called Satan, there 
is no express mention in the OT. The temptation 
of our first parents is ascribed in Genesis to ‘the 
serpent,’ and no interpretation is offered of the 
symbolism of the story. Again, though in one 
passage in Chronicles (1 Ch 21") we read that Satan 
tempted David to number the people—a_pre- 
sumptuous offence for which the king was severely 
punished—the parallel passage (2 8S 24!), much the 
older narrative, attributes David’s conduct to trial 
at the hands of God, not to the temptation of the 
Evil One. Similarly the deception of the ‘lying 
spirit’ who lured Ahab to his destruction (1 K 
2219-28) is said to have had the express sanction of 
God. Altogether it is one of the most noteworthy 
features of the theology of the OT, that so little 
reference is made to Satan as the great adversary 
of God and His people, or as the malignant tempter 
and accuser of man. The Satan of the Book of 
Job and of the prophecies of Zechariah is described 
in language very different from that in which the 
arch-enemy is spoken of in the NT. 

This fact, together with the circumstance that 
references to Satan as an accuser of mankind occur 
only in those books of the OT which belong to a 
comparatively late period, has been taken as a 
proof of the theory that the Jewish belief in 
Satanie agency was introduced into the Hebrew 
theology from a foreign source. Traces appear else- 
where of early beliefs current among the Hebrews 
in the existence of demons, satyrs, Tiliths, and the 
like, as in the use of the name ‘ Azazel,’ a mys- 
terious being mentioned in the Pentateuch in con- 
nexion with the ordinance of the scapegoat (Ly 16). 
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It has been supposed that upon those popular 
beliefs of early Semitic religion there was grafted, 
from Persian sources, the conception of a Prince 
of Darkness whose agency is similar to that which, 
in the religion of Zoroaster, is ascribed to the 
demon-god Ahriman, and that the belief in Satan 
and lis angels as fallen spirits was thus intro- 
duced into Hebrew theology. But, as a matter of 
fact, the connexion between Satan and the Zoro- 
astrian Ahriman is more apparent than real. A 
simpler explanation of the history of the doctrine 
of the personality and agency of Satan is that it 
has been the subject of development under the 
influence of a progressive revelation. The complete 
revelation of such a being as the malignant author 
of evil was reserved for the time when, with the 
advent of Christ’s. Kingdom, the minds of God’s 
people were prepared, without risk of idolatry, or 
of the mischievous dualism of such a religion as 
that of Zoroaster, to recognize in the serpent of 
Eden and in the Satan who appeared as the adver- 
sary of Job and of Joshua, the great Adversary 
of God and man, whose power is to be feared 
and his temptations resolutely resisted, but from 
whose dark dominion the Son of God had come to 
deliver mankind. 

2. If the OT is remarkable for its reticence on 
this subject, we find in the NT the doctrine of 
Satanic agency very fully developed. It meets us 
on the threshold. It is one of the most conspicuous 
elements of NT teaching. Jesus and His disciples 
distinctly assume the reality of Satan and his 
kingdom as a mighty power for evil, opposed to the 
Kingdom of God in the world and in the hearts of 
men. ‘This is nowhere more noticeable than in the 
Gospels, and there in the direct teaching of our 
Lord. At the outset of the Gospel narrative Satan 
appears as the antagonist of Christ. The story of 
the Temptation, which must have been communi- 
cated to the disciples from the lips of Jesus Him- 
self, is related by the three Synoptists. St. Mark 
(1'*) informs us that Jesus was forty days tempted 
of Satan, using that word or title as a proper name. 
St. Matthew (ch. 4) and St. Luke (ch. 4), who relate 
the incident with clear circumstantiality of detail, 
note three distinct temptations, in which they quote 
the arguments used by the Tempter and the answers 
returned by Jesus. ‘They describe the Tempter as 
6 didBoros, ‘the devil,’ using the recognized word 
for betrayer or malicious accuser. According to 
St. Matthew’s account, Jesus addresses him as 
‘Satan.’ St. Luke concludes the narrative with the 
significant words, ‘ When the devil had ended all 
the temptation, he departed from him for a season,’ 
as if to indicate that the conflict with Satan was 
renewed and continued throughout our Lord’s 
ministry. St. Matthew tells us that when the 
devil left Him, angels came and ministered unto 
Him. Thus the Synoptic Gospels distinctly describe 
the source of the temptation as the direct sugges- 
tions of a person, and that one who is variously 
called Satan and ‘the devil.’ 

Again, these same Gospels, as also the Acts of the 
Apostles, take notice of Christ’s works of healing, 
and ee of those wrought upon persons 
possessed with demons, as illustrating the nature 
of His mission, which was to heal ‘all that were 
oppressed of the devil’ (Ac 10%). St. Luke (22%) 
no less clearly than St. John (13?) informs us that 
Satan entered the heart of Judas and prompted 
him to betray his Lord. 

In the recorded utterances of Jesus, in His ex- 
press teaching, allusions are clearly made to the 
power and activity of Satan as a personal being, 
and the great Adversary of God and man. He 
attributes the trouble of the woman who had the 
spirit of infirmity to the malign power of Satan to 
afflict even the bodies of men (Lk 13°). Thus, so 


far from discouraging the popular belief which 
ascribed to Satan and his angels power over soul 
and body, Jesus distinctly acknowledged it. Ac- 
cused by the Pharisees, representatives of those to 
whose speculations in angelology and demonology 
that popular belief has been traced, of casting out 
demons through Beelzebub the prince of demons, 
Jesus, so far from controverting or throwing doubt 
upon the current opinions of the time, repels the 
charge by the argument that if Satan should cast 
out Satan, he would only be defeating his own ends 
and destroying his own work. Then He proceeds 
tosay, ‘ But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, 
then the kingdom of God is come unto you’ (Mt 
12%, cf. Lk 11°), illustrating His argument by the 
similitude of the strong man and the Stronger than 
he, implying that Satan is the strong man who 
would enslave mankind, but that Jesus Himself is 
the Stronger than he, who has appeared for the de- 
liverance of the victims of Satanic power. That 
Jesus should thus have argued in controversy with 
the Pharisees has its own significance. We cannot 
explain it away on the principle of accommodation. 
Jesus could and did rebuke the spirit of Pharisaic 
traditionalism which led them to introduce all 
manner of mischievous subtleties, making void the 
Law by their unauthorized traditions, but never 
once did He even cast suspicion upon this part of 
the doctrine of the Pharisees. He accepted it 
without question. 

Again, when the Seventy expressed their joy at 
the success of their mission, and exclaimed, ‘ Lord, 
even the demons are subject unto us,’ Jesus replied, 
‘I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven,’ and 
went on to say, ‘ Behold, I give you power to tread 
upon serpents and scorpions, and over all the power 
of the enemy’ (Lk 10'7-9), Passing over such pas- 
sages as those in the Sermon on the Mount, ‘ What- 
soever is more than these cometh of evil’ or ‘the 
evil one’ (Mt 5%’) ; ‘Deliver us from evil’ or ‘the 
evil one’ (6!%), which have been explained, and 
even, as in the RV, translated as referring to the 
personal Author of Evil, we find Jesus in His dis- 
eourses and in warnings addressed to His disciples 
making distinct allusion to Satan as the great 
adversary whom they have cause to fear. In the 
parables of the Sower and the Tares, the Evil 
One, variously termed ‘the devil,’ ‘Satan,’ ‘the 
enemy,’ ‘the wicked one,’ is described as seeking 
to frustrate the work of Christ by catching away 
the good seed sown in the heart (Mt 13, Mk 4”, 
Lk 8”); or by sowing tares among the wheat (Mt 
13%8- 39), the tares denoting the children of ‘the 
wicked one’ as the enemy that sowed them is 
‘the devil.’ Here we see clearly illustrated the 
New Testament doctrine of the irreconcilable 
antagonism between the Kingdom of Christ and 
that of Satan. 

Again, Jesus warns Peter on one occasion that 
Satan has asked and obtained the Divine permis- 
sion to sift the disciples as wheat; and indicates 
that their only hope lies in the intercession of 
Christ Himself, who has prayed for Simon that his 
‘faith fail not’ (Lk 22*1), 

Once more, in Christ’s discourse on the Last 
Judgment, it is expressly stated that the everlast- 
ing punishment to which the unfaithful are con- 
demned was ‘ prepared for the devil and his angels’ 
(Mt 254"), a passage which well illustrates the 
manner in which, in the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus 
is consistently represented as alluding to Satan 
and his power and kingdom. That is, that the 
doctrine is not so much set forth by way of dog 
matic statement as assumed, taken for granted. 
Jesus does not enlarge upon it, but quietly accepts 
it, presupposes it as a matter about which there 
is no dispute. The belief is there, and Jesus sets 
upon it the seal of His authority. 
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To these examples from the Synoptic Gospels 
must be added the very emphatic testimony of the 
discourses of Christ according to the Fourth Gospel. 
The darkness under whose dominion, according to 
the introductory verses, the world is held, the dead 
weight, the vis inertiw of human insensibility to 
the Divine light, is no negative thing, but itself 
a power, a kingdom in deadly opposition to the 
Kingdom of Christ, and under the rule of Satan. 
Jesus directly attributes the opposition of His 
antagonists to the malice of the devil. So He says 
to the Jews, * Ye are of your father the devil, and 
the lusts of your father ye will do’ (Jn 8¥). The 
false accusations of Scribe and Pharisee, and the 
untiring malignity of their persecuting zeal, show 
the spirit and are the work of him who was a 
liar and a murderer from the beginning. Again, 
He speaks of Satan as the Prince of this world, 
and represents as the aim and the certain 
result of His own work, the judgment and the 
casting out of Satan and his kingdom (12*'; ef. 
1420 161), 

3. The other portions of the NT confirm but do 
not materially add to the testimony of the Gospels 
on the subject of the personality and the power of 
the Evil One. Thus St. James (4”) merely counsels 
his readers to resist the devil, assuring them that he 
will flee from them ; while in another passage (2'*) 
he speaks of ‘ the demons’ (ra daiudvia), evidently 
meaning by the term the subordinate agents of 
Satanie power, as believing that there is one God— 
a belief which fills them with terror. St. Peter 
assures us that Satan, whom he describes as dvtidcKos 
(‘adversary,’ a technical or official word), and 
compares to a roaring lion, may be successfully 
resisted by the power of steadfast faith (1 P 5*-%). 
St. John in his First Epistle repeats the teaching 
of his Gospel, and in the Apocalypse identifies 
Satan with the serpent of Eden, and seemingly also 
with the accuser of Job and of Joshua (Rev 12°: ”), 
and foretells his coming doom. St. Paul accepts 
the current doctrine ; but though in his Epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians he seems to add to 
the teaching of Christ in the Gospels other elements 
from the demonology of the Pharisaic schools and 
from other sources (Eph 2? 6", Col 2"°), and in his 
Epistles to the Corinthians and to Timothy (1 Co 
5°, 1 Ti 1”) ascribes to Satan a certain power of 
discipline as a minister of Divine judgment, really 
contributes to this branch of Christian doctrine 
no essential element additional to that which is 
furnished in the Gospels. See, further, articles 
ACCOMMODATION and DEMON. 
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SAVIOUR.—‘ Saviour,’ like ‘to save’ and ‘sal- 
vation,’ is a word of frequent occurrence in the OT. 


It occurs mostly in the form of the ptcpl. Hiph. of yur= 
yw. For the specific meaning of ‘to save’ in distinction from 
other cognate Heb. verbs, cf. art. SALVATION. Most commonly 
God is called the Saviour of Israel or individuals. A standing 
combination is ‘God the Saviour’ often with a possessive 
genitive (1 Ch 1635, Ps 245 271.9 622.6 655 799 951, Is 122 1710, 
Mic 77, Hab 318), To be a Saviour is God’s exclusive prerogative 
(Ps 6011 10812, Is 4811 4522), As instruments of God, however, 
human deliverers likewise receive the title (Jg 39-15, Neh 927). 
There is no passage in the OT where the Messiah is called 
‘Saviour.’ Wherever the Messiah is connected with the idea 
of salvation, He is not the subject but the object of it (Ps 288 
14410, Zec 99). This is different in Apocryphal and Pseud- 
epigraphical literature, for here it is not merely declared that 
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in the name of the Son of Man the people are saved, and that 
He is the Goel of their life (En 487), or that the righteous in 
connexion with Him shall be satisfied with salvation (4 Ezr 456), 
but also that Christus liberabit creatwram (4 Ezr 1234 1326), and 
that from Judah and Levi the Lord will raise a Saviour for Israel 
(Test. Gad 8), God, however, here also is more frequently 
called Saviour (révrwy cwrip, Ps-Sol 167; widyios cwrgp, Bar 422; 
ayios cwr7p, 38 Mac 629 716), Used of God, cwr%p is synonymous 
with such terms as 5y43, 6 fiorns, 6 Aurpodweeves (En 487, 1 Mac 
411, 3 Mac 728), 


4. In the Gospels cwr7jp occurs but three times— 
Lk 17 2" and Jn 4". In the Song of Mary, the 
words ‘ My spirit has rejoiced in God my Saviour’ 
are a reproduction of the common OT usage. In 
Lk 2" cwrip is not a formal title, but a descriptive 
designation of the Messiah, ‘a Saviour who is 
Christ the Lord.’ But the word evidently has a 
deeper meaning to the angels than the noun cwrnpla 
and the participle fuc@évras have to Zacharias in 
Lk 17-™; for in the two latter passages the con- 
ception moves entirely within the OT limits. The 
doxology of Lk 2" associates Jesus’ saving work 
with the production of peace on earth among man- 
kind as the objects of God’s good pleasure. Here 
owrhp undoubtedly covers the Lord’s Messianic work 
in the most universalistic sense. And it will be 
noticed that cwr7jpis synonymous with xpiords Kvpos, 
so that the reference cannot be confined to our 
Lord’s earthly ministry, but extends to His activity 
as the glorified Messiah.: As ‘peace’ and ‘good 
pleasure’ indicate, not the giving of life but the 
bestowal of reconciliation with God stands in the 
foreground (for the connexion between cwr7p and 
evdoxta, cf. Ps-Sol 8%). In Jn 4” 6 cwrip rod Kbopou 
receives its import from the rich and pregnant mean- 
ing cdfev and cwrnpia acquire in the discourses of 
the Fourth Gospel. As Jesus had represented 
Himself to the woman not as a mere revealer 
(vv.!9 26), but as the giver of ‘living water,’ and 
‘water unto eternal life’ (vv.!": 14), so the Samari- 
tans, in acknowledging Him as cwrip rod xécpmov, 
prove to have attained a deeper conception of 
Messiahship than was commonly current among 
them, both as to the nature and extent of the 
Messiah’s calling (cf., however, for cwrip Tob Kécpov, 
4 Ezr 13%). 

2. The fact has not escaped observation, that St. 
Luke, who alone of the Synoptists introduces into 
his record the word cwr7p, also employs it twice in 
Acts, where it occurs once in a speech of St. Peter 
(5%), and once in a speech of St. Paul (13%). In 5% 
we have the combination dpx7yos Kal cwrjp: Christ 
was made both by the Resurrection and by the 
Ascension. dpx7yés is found also in Ac 3”, another 
speech of St. Peter, and is here combined with 
fw ; the Jews asked for a murderer to be granted 
them and killed the Prince of Life, whom God 
raised from thedead. It is plain that the meaning 
of cwrjp in 5°! is determined by that of dpyzyds, and 
3 proves that dpxyyés has specifically to do with 
Jesus’ life-giving power, whence also in both pass- 
ages the Resurrection is emphasized. Besides Lk., 
Hebrews is the only NT writing which employs 
apxnyos (2! 127). The former of these two passages 
confirms the close connexion already found between 
cwrhp and apxnyés, for it calls Jesus dpxnyos cwrnpias ; 
in the other passage He is called dpynyds cal TeAewrs 
micrews, ‘the leader and perfecter of faith.’ (For 
a thorough discussion of dpxnyés, cf. Bleek, Der 
Brief a. d. Hebrder, ii. pp. 301-303). The use of 
the word in combination with cwr7p is interesting, 
because both are employed in the LXX of the 
‘judges’ sent by God to deliver Israel (Jg 3°18 
11& 1 123 fowryp=ywin, dpxnyos=]¥p]). In Hebrews, 
however, the rendering ‘ captain,’ which brings out 
the idea of military leadership, and the general ren- 
dering ‘author,’ are inadequate ; the word plainly 
has the connotation of ‘model,’ ‘example,’ ‘fore- 
runner,’ the leader first experiencing in Himself 
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and receiving in Himself that to which he leads 
others. Thus Jesus is dpxynyos cwrnplas in 2”, because 
He Himself is conducted to glory by God, and in 
His attainment to glory draws with Him all the 
other sons of God. In 12? Jesus’ career of faith 
is represented as exemplary for believers; by 
preceding in the exercise of an ideal faith He 
enables others to follow in the same dydy of faith. 
He 5° proves that where the author does not wish 
to emphasize this peculiar idea of precession, but 
merely to express the causal relationship between 
His work and the salvation of believers, he uses the 
general term airios: ‘He became author of eternal 
salvation.’ The reference to the Resurrection in 
both Petrine passages renders it probable that the 
word dpxnyés is here used in the same pregnant 
sense: Jesus is in virtue of the Resurrection a 
leader of life, one who has Himself attained unto 
life, and now makes others partakers of the same. 
As the murderer in Ac 3" inflicts death, so the 
dpxnyos Tis fwhs bestows life. cw77jp, then, is identi- 
cal with dpxnyés so far as the impartation of life 
is concerned, but leaves the exemplification of the 
life-content of the owrnpia in Jesus’ own Person 
unexpressed. In the speech of St. Paul (13°) the 
use of cwrnp clearly attaches itself to the LXX of 
the Book of Judges, if the reading #yepe of the TR 
be followed, for this is the verb by which the LXX 
in Jg 3° renders the Heb. op7. If, on the other 
hand, we read with WH #yaye, the more immediate 
reference seems to be to Zec 3°; but even then 
the word cwr7p itself points back to the Book of 
Judges. 

3. In St. Paul’s writings, apart from the Pastoral 
Epistles, cwrnp is found only twice—Eph 5” and 
Ph 3°. The interpretation of the former passage 
is much disputed. The husband’s relation as head 
to the wife and Christ’s relation as Head to the 
Church are compared, and in this connexion Christ 
is called cwrhp rod cdmaros (of the Church). This 
last statement seems to imply that Christ’s head- 
ship over the Church is based on His being the 
Saviour of the Churech-body. The question is 
whether this must be understood in the sense which 
will likewise be applicable to the relation. between 
husband and wife. In the ordinary sense the 
husband could hardly be called the saviour of the 
wife’s body. But Wagner (ZNTW vi. [1905] p. 220) 
has called attention to a passage in Clement (Ped. 
ii. 5) where it is stated that the Creator provides 
man with meat and drink 70d céfecbar xdpv, ‘for 
the sake of keeping alive.’ Applying this to our 
passage, he obtains the very congruous sense: As 
the husband is cwrjp of the wife, by supplying the 
sustenance of her physical life, so Christ is cwrip 
of the Church, inasmuch as He endows her with 
eternal life ; and for this reason both hold the posi- 
tion of head. This secures for céfew the sense of 
‘endowing with eternal life.’ The peculiarity of 
the passage, thus understood, would lie in this, that 
the ordinary religious use of odfew is illustrated 
by analogy with a natural use of the verb which 
seems to be without precedent in earlier Biblical 
Greek. In Ph 3” the word cwrip has a specific 
eschatological reference: Christ is cwrjp, because 
at the resurrection He will transform the body of 
believers into the likeness of His own glorious 
body. «dew therefore here also is equivalent to 
the bestowal of life. 

4, With sudden and remarkable frequency cwrip 
emerges in the Pastoral Epistles (10 times) and 
in 2 Peter (5 times). In the Pastorals there is 
further the peculiarity that the name is applied to 
both God and Christ : to God, in 1 Ti 1 2? 4%, Tit 
13 2% 34; to Christ, in 2 Ti 1, Tit 14 23 3% In 
2 Peter the reference is always to Christ. In Jude 
also God is once called ‘our Saviour through Jesus 
Christ’ (v.%). The designation of God as Saviour 
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can appear strange only on the basis of our estab- 
lished custom to reserve this title for Christ; on 
the basis of the OT it was a perfectly natural usage, 
for here always God, never the Messiah, is called 
ywin, cwrnp. And in the NT itself the act of saving 
is, where a subject is indicated, as naturally ascribed 
to God as to Christ (comparatively few passages 
reflect on the subject). Except perhaps for the one 
passage, 1 Ti 4", it cannot be said that the mean- 
ing of cw7r7#p in the Pastorals and 2 Peter differs 
from its ordinary import, or that of c#fev in the 
NT elsewhere. Christ is Saviour; because He 
abolished death and brought life and immortality 
to light through the gospel (2 Ti 17°); as Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ has an eternal Kingdom into 
which believers receive entrance (2 P 1"). He is 
called ‘the great God and Saviour,’ in so far as be- 
lievers look for the blessed hope and appearing of 
His glory (Tit 2%). The hope of eternal life comes 
from God our Saviour (Tit 1°24). Eschatological 
also is the reference in ‘the commandment of the 
Lord and Saviour’ (2 P 3’). In Tit 2” the thought 
is implied that God is Saviour in the ethical sphere, 
whence ‘the doctrine of God our Saviour’ becomes 
an incentive to holy living. But peculiar is 1 Ti 
4°09 where God is called ‘the Saviour of all men, 
especially of them that believe.’ Wagner proposes 
to apply here the same sense given to ow7rjp in Eph 
5%: God-is Saviour of all men, inasmuch as He 
supplies them with natural life ; Saviour especially 
of believers, because He supplies these with the 
higher life of the Spirit (/.c. p. 222, where Philo 
[de Mundi Opif. 60: God=evepyérns kal cwrnp] is 
quoted). This might seem to be favoured by 1 Ti 
6% «God who keepeth all things alive,’ or ‘who 
giveth life to all things’ (cf. the alternative reading 
(woyovjce: for cwoe in Lk 17%). But it is less in 
keeping with Tit 2! where a similar universalism 
of God’s cwfew is affirmed, and yet this is a matter 
of redemption, not of nature. Wagner is quite 
correct, however, in urging against von Soden that 
©God cwr%p of all men’ cannot mean ‘God is willing 
to be cwrhp of all men’; and against B. Weiss, that 
it cannot mean ‘God has made salvation objectively 
possible for all men, while subjectively He realizes 
it in believers only.’ The solution of the difficult 

must be sought elsewhere, viz. in connexion wit 

the pronounced universalism of the Pastoral Epistles 
in general. The emphasis and frequency with 
which this principle is brought forward render it 
probable that something specific in the historical 
situation to which the Pastorals address themselves 
lies at its basis, and at the basis also of the fre- 
quency with which the words cafew, cwrnpla, cwrh- 
pos, cwrip are employed. There is absolutely no 
reason to suspect the writer of any intention to 
weaken or neutralize the doctrine of predestination. 
Besides involving denial of the Pauline origin of 
the Epistles, this would leave unexplained why, in 
other passages, the principle of predestination is 
enunciated with all desirable distinctness. The 
only plausible view is that the passages under review 
contain a warning against the dualistic trend of 
that incipient Gnosticism to whose early presence 
in the Apostolic period the Epistles of the First 
Captivity also bear witness. In a twofold sense 
it might become of importance to vindicate, over 
against this theory, the universalism of saving 
grace: on the one hand, in so far as Gnosticism on 
principle excluded from salvation those who lacked 
the pneumatic character; and, on the other hand, 
in so far as those belonging to the pnewmaticr 
might be considered to carry the power of salva- 
tion by nature in themselves. In other words, it 
might become necessary to emphasize that God 
saves all men, not merely one class of men, and 
that no man is by his subjective condition either 
sunk beneath the possibility or raised above the 
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need of salvation. Perhaps also the emphasis 
upon the fact that God as well as Christ is Saviour, 
though perfectly natural from the OT point of 
view, is specially directed against a system which 
tended to separate between the Creator-God of the 
old dispensation and the Saviour-God, Christ, of the 
new. ‘The recent investigations of Friedlander 


have shown that there existed long before the 2nd 
cent. of our era a Jewish type of Gnosticism, so 
that it can no longer be asserted that an anti- 
Gnostic er of this type per se militates against 
ine authorship of the Pastoral Epistles. 


the Pau 


In recent times attempts have been made to explain the rise 
and development of the NT conception of carp and carypia 
from extra-Biblical sources. Anrich (Das antike Mysterienwesen 
in seinem Einfluss auf das Christenthum, 1894) pointed out how 
in the cult of the ‘ Mysteries’ the promise of cwrypi«, in the sense 
of immortality, plays a large role. Similarly Wobbermin (Re- 
ligionsgeschichtliche Studien, 1896), who asserts that especially 
in the cult of the subterranean gods the word car4p was com- 
mon as a name for the Deity. In two articles pubhshed in the 
Christliche Welt for 1899 and 1900, entitled ‘ Als die Zeit erfillt 
war’ and ‘ Der Heiland,’ Harnack calls attention to certain in- 
scriptions discovered in Asia Minor, at Priene and Halicarnassus, 
dating probably from the year B.c. 9, in which the Emperor 
Augustus is invested with Divine predicates, and called cw7rzp, 
the one who has been filled for the good of mankind with gifts, 
a god whose birthday has brought to the world the evangels 
connected with his person, the Zeus of the fatherland and the 
car7p of the human race. Harnack assumes that St. Luke in 
calling Jesus cwr%p was influenced by these and similar pagan 
forms of expression current in the cult of the Emperors, and 
that the same influence may be seen at work in the frequency 
with which the Pastoral Epistles and 2 Peter employ the title. 
He further suggests that St. Paul purposely avoided its use, 
because of the eudemonistic, political flavour it had acquired 
from these pagan associations. St. Luke, in the ‘Gospel of the 
Infancy,’ the writer of the Pastorals, the writer of 2 Peter, and 
the Fourth Evangelist, meant to represent Christ as the true 
cwr%p in whom lay the reality of what paganism falsely ascribed 
to its rulers, dead or living.—Soltau (Die Geburtsgeschichte Jesu 
Christi, 1902) reaches the same conclusions, independently of 
Harnack, on the basis of the same and other classical material, 
and also asserts derivation of the story of the virgin birth from 
the same pagan circle of ideas.—Wendland (7 NTW vy. [1904], p. 
835 ff.) investigates the use of cwr7/p in antiquity with reference 
to both gods and deified men—a usage dating back from before 
the Boh of the LXX. Up to the time of Alexander the 
Great, cwr42 was not applied to men, because it was still felt to 
be a cult-name reserved for the gods. The first trace of its 
application to men appears in Thucydides, where it is given to 
Brasidas, and in Polybius, where Philip of Macedon is called 
cwrzp. After that, the custom became quite common among the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucide : first the dead, then also the living 
rulers were honoured with this title. It was also combined 
with the Oriental idea of the incarnation of the godhead, whence 
sucha term as izi¢%v7%s wasapplied to rulers. A feast celebrated 
on the day of such a cwr/p was called cwr/pio. From the Greek 
dynasties the custom passed over to the representatives of the 
Roman power, especially to the Emperors. Examples are 
adduced from Cicero, whose rhetorical exaggerations in speak- 
ing of great Romans are believed to have sprung from his 
knowledge of the Oriental forms of speech. Even a philosopher 
like Epicurus could be called cazr%p after a semi-Divine fashion, 
and that in his lifetime. Finally, in connexion with the recent 
trend towards explaining Biblical conceptions from Babylonian 
sources, it has been proposed to find in the NT idea of cw7r7p an 
embodiment of the Oriental myth of a Saviour-King (Erloser- 
Konig); cf. A. Jeremias, Babylonisches im NT (1905), pp. 27-46. 

It is not proposed here to subject the above hypotheses to an 
exhaustive criticism. To some extent the later forms have 
effectually criticised the earlier ones. Thus Wendland disposes 
of much in Anrich, Wobbermin, and Soltau. Wagner (ZN7T'W 
vi. [1905]) skilfully attacks the position of Wendland. A few 
remarks must here suffice. The derivation of the whole idea of 
carép and cwrycia from the Oriental expectation of the Saviour- 
King is impossible, because OT prophecy not at all, and Jewish 
theology very rarely, applies the name yy, cwr4p, to the 
Messiah, and yet in eschatological Messianism it would be 
natural to look first of all for the evidence of such Oriental 
importation. As to the alleged connexion between the Greek 
mysteries and Christianity, it should be observed that the cult 
of the mysteries flourished in the 2nd cent. of the Christian era, 
and that none of the authorities quoted by Anrich in support of 
his view dates further back than this. The Asian inscriptions, 
of which Harnack and Soltau make so much, offer at the best 
some striking analogies to the NT mode of representation ; but a 
real literary dependence cannot be made out, as even Wendland 
admits. In his second article, ‘ Der Heiland,’ Harnack expresses 
himself much more guardedly than in the first, after this fashion : 
‘On the Jewish and on the Grecian line numerous religious con- 
ceptions existed, which covered each other and so simply could 

pass over into each other.’ cw#77%o in the cult of the Emperors 

as quite a different sense from what it has in the NT; in Hellen- 
ism it never means ‘the one who translates from death into life.’ 
It is also exceedingly doubtful whether St. Paul consciously and 


| 


| spiring example (Jn 4%* 5° 6%). 
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purposely avoids the use of cwr%p with reference to Christ, 
because of its pagan, idolatrous associations. Why did not St. 
Paul avoid zvpios for the same reasons? Why not cafe» and 
cwrnpiz themselves as well as cwr7o? A far more simple explana- 
tion is that the non-use of {wD in the OT with reference to the 
Messiah continued to exert its influence in the usage of St. 
Paul. An allusion to the Emperor-cult and the réle played in 
it by cwz7p in Ph 320 is not impossible, for in the words ‘our 
worireviec iS in heaven’ the pronoun is emphatic. Where, apart 
from St. Paul, the conception of cafe» is first joined to the 
Person of Christ, this is done in dependence on the Hebrew 
meaning of the name ‘Jesus,’ 7.2. in dependence on the OT 
(Mt 121). A priori there would be no objection to the hypothesis 
that in Luke and the Pastoral Epistles and 2 Peter and the 
Fourth.Gospel there is a conscious appropriation of, and at the 
same time a protest against, the pagan use of the word, and 
that the sudden frequency of its occurrence in the Pastorals and 
2 Peter is to be explained from this. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, this involves, according to Harnack, the unhistorical 
character of at least the present form of the Magnificat and of 
the message of the angels to the shepherds (Lk 147 and 211); 
further, the unhistorical character of at least the present form of 
the speeches of St. Peter and St. Paul (Ac 5#1 1323) ; and, finally, 
the unhistorical character of at least the form of the discourse 
of our Lord in Jn 442, It has been shown above, that the Lukan 
record can be readily explained from the historical situation 
which it reports. For Jn 442 (and 1Jn 414) curip rot xeopmov, a 
comparison with 4 Ezr 1326, where the same phrase occurs, 
proves that even here we do not necessarily move in Greek trains 
of thought, but are still in the Jewish sphere. All that remains 
of Wendland’s contention is, that possibly in the Pastoral Epistles 
there is some adjustment in the use of cwr/p to the manner of 
its handling in pagan quarters, for an apologetic purpose. But 
even here considerable weeding of Wendland’s assertions will be 
necessary. Thus he brings the y«pis, which is named as the 
motive of the Divine act of c#fs», into connexion with the 
benignitas and clementia of the Roman emperors. But Eph 
25-9 shows how all this can be readily explained without resorting 
to such far-fetched analogies. Similarly the +0 xpovwy wiwviwy of 
Tit 12 and 2 Ti 19 is treated by Wendland as an allusion to the 
eternity of the Roman Emperors, which takes no account of 
the fact that the latter was an eternity of post- not of pre- 
existence. In Tit 37, where he would find the same analogy, 
the eternity is not that of the cwr/p, but of believers. Most, 
perhaps, could be said in favour of the Hellenistic association 
of such terms as isipuvese, uiyas Oses, and gsAcvOpwrie in their 
joint use with carép (cf. Wagner, p. 232). But, taken asa whole, 
cwr%p is shown to be a thoroughly OT conception by its depen- 
dence on céfav and cwrnpia, about whose OT provenience there 
can be no reasonable doubt. 


See also art. SALVATION, and the Literature 
there cited. GEERHARDUS Vos. 


SAYING AND DOING.—The contrast between 
‘saying’ and ‘doing’ is based on an axiomatic 
principle of the moral and spiritual life, which, 
notwithstanding its simplicity and obviousness, is 
apt to be overlooked, viz. the importance of char- 
acter as distinguished from profession, the supreme 
value of ethical ideals and practice above ritual 
observance, the vital connexion between creed and 
conduct. The distinction thus suggested neces- 
sarily finds a large place in the teaching of our 
Lord, who, as the Founder of a religion of inward 
reality, frequently emphasized the importance of 
‘doing’ rather than ‘saying.’ ‘Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven’ (Mt 771). Not 
that Jesus by any means underrated the importance 
of ‘saying’; He made confession of His name one 
of the most solemn obligations of discipleship (Mt 
1032: 33, ef, Lk 88% 39), But a profession must rest 
upon a solid foundation of character. The recur- 
rence, in various forms, of the phrase ‘to do the 
will of God,’ and the prominent place given to this 
conception, isa marked feature of Christ’s teaching ; 
see Mt 12; ef, '724-27 1627 254 45, Lk 1030-87 118 13%8 
etc. ‘Doing’ is the testing quality of the Chris- 
tian life (Mt 5! 47), and the sure and only way to 
spiritual enlightenment (Jn 71”). Of this doing of 
God’s will Jesus Himself set the supreme and in- 
In contrast with 
this ideal of ‘doing,’ Jesus warned men against 
the subtle dangers of mere ‘saying.’ Even when 
sincerely meant, He checked the impulsiveness of 
a hasty and ill-considered profession (Mt 81° *°; cf. 
2633-4 Lk 148); but His severest rebukes were 
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reserved for those who substituted a hollow and 
obtrusive pretension for the realities of moral and 
spiritual character. It was the great sin of the 
religious leaders of the time that they were so 
strong in profession and precept, and so neglectful 
of practical righteousness ; ‘they say, and do not’ 
(Mt 23%) ; and many too readily followed their ex- 
ample of easy formalism,—‘ This people honoureth 
me with their lips’ (Mt 158). The same contrast is 
boldly presented in the parable of the Two Sons 
(Mt 21°8-**), with special reference on the one hand 
to the Pharisees and scribes, and on the other to 
the outwardly unpromising ‘ publicans and sinners’ 
who welcomed the message of the Kingdom of 
heaven. Right action without profession, or even 
in contradiction to the profession, is better than 
promises unfulfilled by practice. In this, as in 
other ways, ‘many shall be last that are first ; and 
first that are last’ (Mt 19%°). The ‘acted parable’ 
of the withering of the barren fig-tree with its 
deceptive show of premature leaves, was a solemn 
warning against the danger and sin of ‘saying’ 
without ‘doing’ (Mt 211% Mk 11!244), Better 
that the ‘saying’ should follow than outrun the 
‘doing,’ and be inspired by a truthful and humble 
judgment of even our best efforts and achieve- 
ments; ‘when ye shall have done all the things 
that are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable 
servants ; we have done that which it was our duty 
to do’ (Lk 177°). 

LITERATURE.—Dale, Evangel. Revival, 104; HapT iii. [1892] 
466, viii. [1896] 85; F. W. Robertson, Serm. ii. 94. 

J. E. M‘OvuAT. 

SAYINGS (UNWRITTEN).—Certain sayings 
ascribed to Christ, though recorded by early 
writers, are not found written in the Gospels, 
and therefore are known as the Agrapha, or Un- 
written Sayings of Our Lord. They are not as 
numerous as might, perhaps, have been anticipated, 
in view of the recorded facts of Christ’s ministry, 
and the comparative brevity of the actual reports 
of His discourses. The active ministry seems to 
have lasted for nearly three years. The records 
convey the impression of preachings and teachings, 
continued from day to day, with only rare intervals 
of repose. The audiences were frequently very 
large; they came from all quarters; the interest 
was widespread and intense. The words of this 
Galilean Rabbi, who attracted some and provoked 
the wrath of others, but could not be disregarded 
by any, did not die in their utterance. It was an 
age when the memory was much cultivated. 
Christ’s hearers would be ready to retain, and 
deen at home, and amongst their friends, what- 
ever had impressed them most in the new doctrines. 
It was a literary age also. Before the Third Gospel 
was written, many had already composed histories 
of Christ (Lk l!). The Fourth Evangelist states 
that he made a selection from available materials 
(Jn 20%: 31 2125), 

There must once have been a large amount of 
Agrapha—of teachings and sayings which have 
not reached us in the pages of Holy Writ. While 
these were for the most part current in Palestine 
only, a few would spread farther, through the 
visits of Hellenists, and even Greeks (Jn 12”); to 
Judea. But the work of converting the world was 
reserved for the preaching of Christ’s Apostles ; 
and the converts’ knowledge of Christianity was 
derived from the traditions which were delivered 
by the Apostles, and which were subsequently 
superseded by the texts of the written Gospels. 
Meanwhile, the Hebrew Church of Palestine, which 
alone possessed first-hand knowledge of Christ’s 
teachings, faded and ultimately perished with the 
scattering of the Hebrew race. In these historical 


conditions we find the reasons why so little of the 
teaching of the Master has survived beyond the 


actual contents of the four canonical records. The 
entire collection of Agrapha, gathered from all 
sources, is not large. When what is apocryphal, 
or certainly spurious, has been eliminated, the 
residuum is found to be small in amount, and not 
very valuable. 

The extra-canonical Sayings are preserved in 
some MSS of the Gospels, and in those religious 
romances known as the Apocryphal Gospels, also 
in the Commentaries of the Fathers ; but there are, 
besides, a few sayings which are Agrapha in that 
they are not included in the written Gospels, but 
yet possess high attestation as being parts of the 
text of Actsand 1 Cor. They stand, or fall, with 
the estimate held of the authenticity of those books. 
In Ac 20” St. Paul quotes the words of the Lord ; 
‘how he said, J¢ is more blessed to give than to 
receive.’ This is a specimen of the traditions (2 Th 
215) which were delivered by the first preachers of 
Christianity to their converts. In 1 Co 11” St. 
Paul adds a phrase not found in the Evangelists’ 
accounts of the Institution, ‘ This do ye, as oft as 
ye drink it, in remembrance of me’; but v.7 may be 
interpreted to intimate that the Apostle had en- 
joyed a special revelation (‘I have received of the 
Lord’), independently of any tradition of the words 
heard by the Twelve. The report of our Lord’s 
last commands to His Apostles (Ac 14), though in 
part a repetition of texts in the Gospels, is distinet 
in some expressions, and v.° has no parallel in the 
Evangelists. This verse is repeated by St. Peter 
in Ac 11%, 

The sayings preserved in some MSS of the 
Gospels are of the nature of textual variations for 
the most part. A few are absolutely inadmissible 
on textual grounds; others are accepted only by 
certain critics. Those which are not universally 
admitted may yet be authentic traditions, though 
extra-canonical: relics of the many sayings which 
were not recorded by the Evangelists. The test of 
these, and of others which are handed down by 
the Fathers, is by comparison with the sentiments 
which are recognized as elements in the character 
of Christ’s teaching. The very ancient MS at 
Cambridge known as Codex Bezw, which exhibits 
many remarkable variations from the usual text of 
the Gospels, has between Mt 20% and ” the following: 

‘But ye, seek ye from little to increase, and from greater to 
be less; but also when, having been invited, ye enter in to sup, 
not to go and sit down in the prominent places, lest a more 
honourable than thou should come in, and he that invited to 
the supper should come forward and say to thee, ‘‘ Withdraw 
still lower”; and thou shouldest be put to shame. But if thou 
shouldest go and sit down in the inferior place, and one inferior 
to thee should come in, he that invited to the supper will say to 
thee, ‘‘ Draw together still higher”; and this shall be to thee 
profitable.’ 

Between Lk 64 and ® the following occurs : 


‘On the same day he beheld a certain man working on the 
Sabbath, and said to him, ‘Man, if indeed thou knowest what 
thou art doing, thou art blessed ; but if thou knowest not, thou 
art accursed and a transgressor of the law.”’ 

These paragraphs are not supported by sufficient 
evidence to warrant their inclusion in the text of 
the Gospels: whether they are worthy to be con- 
sidered part of those traditions of Christ’s teach- 
ings which preceded, and for a time accompanied, 
the written word, the English reader can judge for 
himself. Textual criticism has no place outside 
the region of documents. 

The following Sayings, however, are in a different 
category. The evidence for them is so weighty 
that all are received into the text by some critics ; 
but to others the evidence is insufficient; yet it 
will hardly be denied by any that the presence of 
the words in so many ancient documents stamps 
them with distinct authority, and demands their 
recognition as traditions of the Master’s teachings. 
We refer here to the Doxology (Mt 6°); the verse 
Mt 1721; the words, ‘and every sacrifice shall be 
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salted with salt’ (Mk 9%); ‘Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of Man is 
not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them’ 
(Lk 9°: 6); ‘Father, forgive them: for they know 
not what they do’ (Lk 23"). All these passages 
except the last are rejected as parts of the text by 
the Revisers, and those of the same school of 
criticism; nor do they accept as undoubtedly 
genuine the story of the Adulteress in Jn 8, and 
the concluding verses of Mk. ; yet the words attrib- 
uted to Christ in these two sections, and in the 
texts cited above, must certainly commend them- 
selves to umprejudiced ears as authentic reminis- 
cences of the Master’s sayings, even if we refuse 
them a place in the canonical records. 

The Sayings of Christ which have been pre- 
served outside the NT by ecclesiastical writers, 
though not actually numerous, are too many for 
quotation in this article. The following are speci- 
mens ; and, in different ways, of interest and im- 
portance. 

Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vi. 5. 43) quotes 
Peter thus: 


‘The Lord said to the Apostles, ‘‘If, then, any one of Israel 
wishes to repent and believe through my name on God, his sins 
shall be forgiven him. After twelve years go forth into the 
world, lest any one say, We did not hear.”’ 


Origen (in Joan. ii. 6) has : 


‘If any one goes to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
there the Saviour himself saith: ‘‘ Just now my mother the 
Holy Spirit took me by one of my hairs and carried me off to 
the great mountain Tabor.” 


Jerome quotes from the same Gospel as follows : 


(a) ‘ After the resurrection of the Saviour, it records: ‘‘ But 
when the Lord had given the linen cloth to the priest’s servant, 
he went to James and appeared to him. For James had taken 
an oath that he would not eat bread from that hour in which he 
had drunk the cup of the Lord, until he should see him rising from 
them that sleep.” And again, a little farther on, ‘‘ Bring me, 
saith the Lord, a table and bread.” And there follows im- 
mediately : ‘‘He took the bread, and blessed, and brake, and 
gave to James the Just, and said to him, ‘ My brother, eat thy 
bread, inasmuch as the Son of Man hath risen from them that 
sleep’”’ (de Vir. tllust. ii.). 

(b) ‘There is the following story : ‘‘ Behold, the Lord’s mother 
and his brethren were saying to him: ‘John the Baptist bap- 
tizes unto remission of sins; let us go and be baptized by 
him.’ But he said unto them: ‘What sin have I done, that I 
should go and be baptized by him? unless perchance this very 
thing, which I have said, is an ignorance’”’ (adv. Pelag. iii. 2). 

(c) ‘We read, too, of the Lord saying to the disciples: ‘*‘ And 
never rejoice, except when you have looked upon your brother 
in love”? (in Eph. 53f), 


The ‘Sayings’ contained in a fragmentary papy- 
rus of the 3rd cent., discovered at Oxyrhynchus, 
are in part equivalent to texts in the Gospels, but 
the following have no parallels : 


(a) ‘Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in nowise find the 
kingdom of God; and except ye make the Sabbath a real 
Sabbath, ye shall not see the Father.’ 

(b) ‘I stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh was I 
seen of them, and I found all men drunken, and none found I 
athirst among them ; and my soul grieveth over the sons of men, 
because they are blind in their heart, and see not.’ 

(c) ‘Wherever there are two, they are not without God; and 
wherever there is one alone, I say, I am with him. Raise the 
stone and there shalt thou find me; cleave the wood and there 
am I. 


The so-called 2nd Ep. of Clement of Rome (ce. iv.) 
has: 


* For this cause, if we do these things, the Lord said, ‘‘ Though 
ye be gathered together with me in my bosom, and do not my 
commandments, I will cast you away, and will say unto you, 
‘Depart from me, I know you not whence ye are, ye workers of 
iniquity.’”’ 


Hippolytus (Philosph. v. 7) quotes the Gospel 
according to Thomas thus: 


‘He that seeketh me shall find me in children from seven 
years old onwards, for there I am manifested, though hidden in 
the fourteenth age.’ 


* Other fragments of MSS containing words ascribed to Christ 
have lately been procured from the same place, but the text was 
not available when this article was printed. It is not unreason- 
able to anticipate additions to our store of Agrapha by future 
discoveries amongst Egyptian ruins, 


Many sayings ascribed to Jesus have been col- 
lected from Mohammedan sources (ef. art. CHRIST 
IN MOHAMMEDAN LITERATURE [in Appendix]). 
One such passage is: ‘When Jesus was asked, 
** How art thou this morning?” he would answer, 
*“Unable to forestall what I hope, or to put off 
what I fear, bound by my works, with all my good 
in another’s hand. There is no poor man poorer 
than I am.”’ The last sentence agrees in senti- 
ment with a well-known text; but these Moham- 
medan traditions of Christ’s words are for the most 
part of no value. 

LireraTure. — Art. ‘Agrapha’ in Hastings’ DB, Extra Vol. 
p. 343ff., where a good bibliography is given. The following 
artt. are useful: ‘Sayings’ from MSS and Fathers — Lock, 
Expositor, 1v. ix. [1894] 1, 97; ‘Oxyrhynchus Sayings ’—Swete, 
EapT viii. [1897] 544, xv. [1904] 488, Cross and Harnack, 
Expositor, Vv. vi. [1897] 257, 321, 401; ‘ Sayings’ from Moham- 
medan sources—Margoliouth, HapT v. [1893-94] 59, 107, 177. 

G. H. GwILuiAM. 

SCARLET.—4. Scarlet, as a dye, was obtained 
from the body of the female kermes insect (Lec- 
anium ilicis), a native of §.E. Europe, where it 
lives upon a species of dwarf oak (Quercus cocci- 
Jfera). The insect is of the family Coccide, to 
which also the cochineal of Mexico belongs. Its 
Latin name (derived from its appearance) was 
grana; hence the dye was called ‘grain’ (cf. 
Milton, Penser. 33, Par. Lost, xi. 242; Spenser, 
FQ 1. vii. 1; see Skeat, Htym. Dict. s.v.). 

2. The colowr is correctly represented by its 
name. Mt 27% is the only passage in the Gospels 
where the word ‘scarlet’ (kéxxivos) occurs, and it is 
there a substitute for the ‘purple’ of || Mk 15!” , 
Jn 197°. It is the latter word that has changed 
its meaning (see art. PURPLE). 

‘The Gr. sense of colour seems to have been so comparatively 
dim and uncertain, that it is almost impossible to ascertain what 
the real idea was which they attached to any word alluding to 
hue’ (Ruskin, Mod. Painters, iii. 225. Cf. also Gladstone, Jwv. 
Mundi, p. 540). 

Yet the ancients, as a rule, carefully distin- 
guished scarlet from purple (Becker, Gallus, p. 
446). Probably Mt. gives the colour actually used, 
Mk. and Jn. the colour intended. 

8. The ‘scarlet robe’ was undoubtedly a military 
cloak, either that of a common soldier (sagwm) or 
that of a commanding officer (paludamentum). 
The latter was longer and of better quality ; both 
were regularly of scarlet (Ellicott, Hist. Lectures, 
p. 348n.). Westcott (on Jn 19” °) emphasizes, in 
the crown and robe, the idea of victory as well as 
of royalty: ‘this blood-stained robe was the true 
dress of a kingly conqueror. So He was 
through life the suffering King, the true Soldier.’ 


F. S. RANKEN. 
SCHISM.—See UNITY. 


SCHOOL.—See BoyHoop and EDUCATION. 


SCIENCE.—1. Theword ‘science,’ in the language 
of to-day, refers sometimes to a process and some- 
times to the results of that process. The process 
itself is the representation in thought of the facts 
and events of human experience. The result of 
this process is the formulation of statements and 
doctrines which are regarded as true. We there- 
fore use the word ‘science’ generally to embrace 
both (1) scientific method and (2) scientific truth. 
The object of science is to apply its method to 
every field of possible knowledge, and so to in- 
clude within its doctrine all the facts of human 
experience. 

I. STATE OF SCIENCE IN THE CIVILIZATION 
IN WHICH CHRIST LIVED.—4. Relation to Hellen- 
ism.— The civilization of Palestine was complex 
and syncretic. The two main factors in it were 
the ancient Hebrew culture (largely tinctured b 
other Oriental elements), which preponderated, 
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and Hellenism. This latter was a power extending 
throughout the Graeco-Roman world, and tending 
to influence every department of life; and so, de- 
spite the innate conservatism of the Jews, the more 
external elements of Palestinian culture received a 
strong Hellenistic tincture. The organism of the 
State was deeply affected, public institutions were 
modified, and social relations not untouched. The 
arts, too, were influenced, but, by the time the 
science of the Hebrews was reached, the wave of 
Hellenism had lost much of its vigour. The mind 
of the Jew was equipped against it. The Greek 
language was, after all, but slightly known (ef. 
Ac 21% 227), and, though Herod surrounded him- 
self with Greek Jiteratc and many Jews received a 
Greek education abroad, these facts indicate the 
limit of the penetration of Greek science into the 
life of the Jews. This may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to St. Paul. Though brought up to some 
extent under Hellenistic influences in Tarsus, his 
culture was Greek only in its form and in certain 
of its graces. To the Hebrew mode of thought 
and Rabbinic logic —inward and characteristic 
elements of Jewish culture—he tenaciously clung. 
His writings are all those of a Jew rather than of 
a Hellenist. It is, then, unnecessary to attend to 
Hellenistic thought when considering the ‘science’ 
that formed the intellectual background of the 
teaching of Christ. The Aristotelian logic had 
no nameable influence upon His own thought, or 
upon the mind of the Synoptists who reported His 
words, or upon the conceptions of the common people 
who ‘heard him gladly.’ The logic of the society 
in which Christ moved was Rabbinic and not philo- 
sophic, and its standard of truth was religious 
rather than scientific. 

2. Hebrew standard of truth.—We recognize 
that, according to the scientific standard, those 
propositions are true which accurately and impar- 
tially describe observed facts ; that is, the test of 
truth is its logical form as descriptive. This notion 
of truth was originally foreign to the Hebrews. 
The words in the OT which are translated ‘true,’ 
‘truth,’ ete., may be traced to roots which have 
primarily an ethical meaning and convey ‘the 
notion of constancy, steadfastness, faithfulness’ 
(see art. ‘Truth’ in Hastings’ DB). Hence they 
are more generally applied to a person than a pro- 
position, and attach to a proposition only in a 
derivative way, the sayings of God being ‘ faithful’ 
because His character is beneath and behind them, 
—they are established in the Divine nature, and sc 
cannot be moved. Thus, that a proposition should 
tally with facts did not stand out with such im- 
portance as it does for us moderns: indeed, to the 
ancient Hebrew, truth was a matter of motive and 
character rather than of accuracy. Thus in the 
Decalogue there is no actual and direct condemna- 
tion of lying, but the prohibition is directed against 
the bearing of false witness, the dastardly motive 
being the thing denounced, rather than the failure 
accurately to describe facts. This comes out in 
strong relief in the Jewish notion of history. The 
aim of the historian was less to give a record of 
events than to edify. Indeed, by the time of Christ 
the whole circle of historical ideas had received 
a fanciful character, because that narrative was 
deemed to be the best which gave the most lauda- 
tory account of the Hebrew heroes. 

Truth then, according to the Hebrew mind, was 
that which edified, and not merely accurate descrip- 
tion of fact. Only from this point of view can we 
understand many NT sayings with reference to 
truth. Jesus claimed that He Himself was the 
truth. In saying ‘I am the way, and the truth, 


and the life’ (Jn 14°), He is not referring to what 
we call scientific truth, but rather edifying and 
ennobling thought, or, as explained above, religious 


truth. Pilate, a Roman logician, had quite a dif- 
ferent conception of truth. When he said ‘What 
is truth ?’ (Jn 18%), he was moving in a universe of 
thought foreign to the Jews. 

3. Hebrew method of attaining truth.— The 
Hebrew idea of truth being so difierent from our 
scientific standard, it is to be expected that their 
way of reaching it would correspondingly difler 
from our scientific method,—the observation and 
description of facts. The Hebrew method did not 
always seek facts, and, when they were at hand, 
was not content simply to describe them. 

(1) Facts were sometimes ‘invented.’ 


This may be illustrated by reference to Talmudic geography. 
The Talmud answers the question * as to which islands belong 
to Israel and which do not, by saying that if a straight line be 
drawn from Amanus (? a mountain in the north) to the River of 
Egypt, those islands situated within this line belong to the land 
of Israel, etc. But, of course, no islands ever belonged to the 
land of Israel at all. Again, it is deliberately asserted that there 
are seven seas in Palestine. Only six are named, but one of these 
is named twice in order to make up the number seven, merely 
so that the holy number may be introduced. And, further, apart 
from this specific enumeration, the Talmud names only four seas 
as included in Palestine. These two instances are typical. In 
the first, islands are said to exist which have never been observed, 
and in the other the number of actually existing seas is arti- 
ficially increased in order to bring in the sacred seven. 


(2) Metaphysical: explanation was sometimes 
attempted, description in itself being considered 
inadequate. Theintroduction of the number seven 
above is an illustration of this. Ps 24 gives an- 
other type, where Jahweh is praised for His power 
and skill in making the solid and immovable earth 
to rest upon the fluid and fluctuating sea. The 
observation is a bad one, but that does not concern 
us. The point for us to notice is that to the obser- 
vation that the land is ‘founded upon the sea’ is 
added the metaphysical explanation that this is a 
miraculous exhibition of the power of God. The 
fact that this is poetry, and could be paralleled 
with passages taken from modern Western poetry, 
does not affect the point, for these modern passages 
are admittedly and obviously poetical in contradic- 
tion to scientific statements, whereas in Hebrew 
literature there is no such distinction. What is 
said in poetry is equally true to the Hebrew mind 
when written in prose, as when the idea of the 
windows of heaven is repeated in such various 
literary styles as are found in Gn 7", 2 K 72, Mal 
3”, Hence the indiscriminate Jewish doctrine of 
pr fee which made no distinction between 
styles of literature, ascribing to all passages of the 
Canon an equal measure of truth. 


The Jews did, of course, accumulate, as the Talmud and the 
OT sufficiently show, a mass of valid technical knowledge. 
They knew much concerning metals, such as gold; other 
chemical substances, such as soda; and certain processes of 
metallurgy. ‘The Jews,’ says Ernst von Meyer, ‘did indeed 
possess a certain disjointed knowledge of chemical processes 
acquired accidentally, but these were applied for their practical 
results alone, and not with the object of deducing any com- 
prehensive scientific explanation from them.’ [By ‘scientific 
explanation’ here von Meyer means what has been called 
‘description’ above]. They never made experiments. Any 
conclusions concerning nature at which they arrived were due 
to haphazard reflexion upon chance occurrences. Accurate 
description was not their object, nor did they attempt it. The 
facts of nature, like the incidents of history, were to them pro- 
perly explained by reference to other things than those which 
might be observed. Rabbi Joshua, for instance, gives the 
following account of rain : ‘The clouds ascend to the heights of | 
the heayens, then stretch themselves out like a sponge and 
take up the rain-water; but having holes in them like a sieve, 
they let the water fall through on to the earth in drops.’ That 
only one drop falls at a time is due to a kindly Providence, for 
otherwise great harm would be done to the earth (Bergel). The 
Rabbis explained thunder as the crashing together of clouds, 
or as the splitting of ice in the clouds when struck by the 
hot lightning. Earthquakes were variously described as God 
clapping His hands, or sighing, or treading upon His footstool. 
Of all scientific efforts the Jewish teachers seem to have been 
most successful in Astronomy. They described the heavens as 
a hollow, dome-like, half-ball, spread over the flat earth. The 
stars they held to be fixed to the inner surface of this dome, 


* Tosefta, Maaser sheni, ch. 2; Hallach, ch. 2; Jerus. 
Shebhiith vi. 2; Bab. Gittin 8a. 
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some of them being firmly fastened and others moving along 
ways made for them. 

To whatever branch of knowledge we turn, we 
find that observations are an insignificant part of 
the system of teaching about nature, and for the 
method of mere description we have the method of 
metaphysical explanation. 

4. Defects of Hebrew thought.— The history, 
political and geographical situation, and religious 
exclusiveness of the Hebrews assisted in the culti- 
vation of a type of thought as characteristic and 
powerful as any that the world has seen. It is 
not enough, to say that the Hebrew mind was 
‘Semitic’; for, while it shares many of the char- 
acteristics of the thought of other Semitic peoples, 
in some respects it stands out from them in bold 
contrast. Among the fine qualities of the Hebrew 
mind were: (1) a sanity and sobriety of thought 
which preserved their religion and literature from 
all those offensive and extravagant traits which 
mark the popular religions of Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Arabia; (2) an extraordinary gift for the 
observation of individual incidents and facts, as 
appears in the inimitable narratives of the histori- 
cal books of the OT ; the vivid portraiture, satire, 
and denunciation of the prophets; and the mar- 
vellous, if often trivial, minuteness of Rabbinic 
discussions ; (3) unparalleled energy of feeling and 
sense of individuality ; and (4) a strength of will 
that alone can account for the vitality of a people 
which has been exposed to a more bitter persecu- 
tion and more relentless fate than any other race 
in history. Of these four notable characteristics 
the third and fourth are obviously not such as 
tend to the cultivation of the scientific frame of 
mind. With the first and second it is quite other- 
wise—sobriety of thought and a keen eye for 
particulars are necessary to a proper scientific 
observation. But at the same time they are in- 
sufficient for scientific description, which demands 
certain mental qualities in which the Hebrew 
mind was notably deficient—breadth of vision, 
systematic and architectonic power, consistent and 
persistent thinking. An examination of Hebrew 
thought discovers, in general, a notable defect, 
traceable to this failure in breadth of grasp and 
over-emphasis on the particular and strong develop- 
- ment of the emotional and volitional nature. This 
defect is the absence of the power of logical ab- 
straction, and it shows itself in two ways that are 
of considerable importance—first, the Hebrew mind 
could not frame general definitions ; and, secondly, 
it had no notion of general law. 

The Western (Greek) mode of definition per 
genus et differentiam we commonly assume not only 
to be the only mode possible, but also to be indis- 
pensable to thought. While it is indispensable to 
our modern thought, especially with its highly de- 
veloped scientific method, it was not indispensable 
to the Hebrews, for they did without it. The 
Hebrews defined, not by reference to a class—as 
when we say ‘man is a rational animal’—but by 
reference to a type, as when it is implied that 
natural man is Adam, and redeemed man is Christ, 
the second Adam (Ro 5, 1 Co 15). 

In the second place, this inability to think ab- 
stractly prevented the Hebrews from arriving at 
the notion of natural law. The word ‘law’ in 
Hebrew literature always meant the arbitrary 
pee ape ee of a ruler (of course a despot) or 

eity. Law meant nothing general or abstract. 
The Torah was an actual and definite direction 
given in Jahweh’s name by the priest, and was 
either judicial, ceremonial, or moral. The various 
synonyms for torah have in general the same de- 
finite, particular character—‘ judgment,’ ‘ statute,’ 
‘commandment,’ ‘testimonies,’ and ‘ precepts’ * 

* Respectively mishpat, hukkah, mizwah, ‘édoth, pikktudim. 
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(see art. ‘Law (in OT)’ in Hastings’ DB). 
used in a general sense to indicate a large section 
of the OT, it is in no way abstract, but only 
collective. 


When 


The nearest approach which Hebrew thought offers to our 
highly abstract natural laws is to be found in certain proverbial 
sayings (¢.g. Jer 3129, Mt 16?- 3), and a few rough groupings of 
empirical facts which we shall notice later on. There is 
nothing, however, that in any real sense corresponds with the 
modern idea of law as ‘the réswmé or brief expression of the 
relationships and sequences of certain groups of’ perceptions 
and conceptions, existing only ‘when formulated by man’ 
(Karl Pearson). The same characteristic explains the absence 
of abstract philosophic terms from Hebrew literature. The 
doctrine of freewill, e.g., though constantly implied in the OT, 
is never abstractly stated. ‘Instead of saying man is free, 
Scripture says man can choose; he can act; he can do’ 
(Delitzsch, Syst. of Bibl. Psychol. p. 192). 


5. Hebrew knowledge of Nature.—It follows 
from what we have seen that the Jews had no 
sound body of scientific doctrine. They had no 
very clearly defined conception of the earth and its 
surroundings, either in early times or at the time 
of Christ. They regarded the earth as the|middle 
point of the universe. The heavens were a mere 
material covering or dome (Is 344 40”, Ps 104%, 
Job 378), with doors (Gn 281", Ps 7878) and windows 
(Gn 74 82,2 K 7?!) and the earth rested on the 
sea (Ps 24°). These are obviously little more than 
childish reproductions of sense-impressions. The 
same is true of every department of physical 
science, including Astronomy. There is no criti- 
cism, no classification, no formulation of laws, no 
definite effort towards a coherent description of 
phenomena. When we turn to Mathematics, we 
find traces of very rudimentary knowledge. The 
square is mentioned (Ex 27! 287°), and the circle 
(Is 445), the plumb-line and scales were known 
(Am 7’, 2 K 21}*), The four simple mathematical 
processes appear also to have been practised : 
Addition (Nu 1” 267), Subtraction (Lv 2738, Ex 
16%), Multiplication (Ly 258, Nu 3%), Division 
(Ly 2577; 50), 

The only department of thought in which the 
Hebrews can claim to have elaborated anything 
at all worthy to be called ‘science’ is literary criti- 
cism. This, however, was pursued, not in a modern 
spirit of desire for knowledge, but because the 
disasters which the nation had experienced drove 
its religious leaders to a more careful analysis and 
preservation of the Law, in order that, by obeying 
it, the anger of God might be appeased and the 
prosperity of the people might return. The scribes 
‘busied themselves in providing for all conceivable’ 
legal ‘cases that might occur, and especially in 
making a hedge or fence round the Law, 7.e. in so 
expanding the compass of legal precept beyond 
what was laid down in the Pentateuch and in the 
oldest form of tradition, that it might be impossible 
for a man, if he observed all their traditional rules, 
to be even tempted to transgress the Law’ (see art. 
‘Scribes’ in Hastings’ DB). Thus the literary and 
legal ‘science’ of the scribes had all the defects of 
the ‘scientific’? temper of the Jews—the criterion 
of truth was not descriptive accuracy, but edifica- 
tion, the method was inventive and metaphysical, 
there was an absence of generalizing and systema- 
tizing power, and an over-emphasis of the particu- 
lar and concrete. 

II. RELATION OF CHRIST TO THE ‘SCIENCE’ 
OF HIS TIME AND RACE.—We have now to inquire 
as to the mind of Christ in respect of the various 
matters discussed above, that is, we have to ask 
whether His standard of truth was Hebrew or 
modern; whether He sought to explain nature 
by the metaphysical or the descriptive method ; 
whether He shared the mental characteristics of the 
Hebrews or not, and whether we are to assume 
that He held those erroneous views of nature which 
were common among the Hebrews. 
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4. Among the most obvious characteristics of the 
mind of Christ is His sense of the radical opposition 
between Himself and the life of His own day. This 
opposition expresses itself at every turn in many 
ways. The political ambitions of the Herodians, 
the compromising worldliness of the Sadducees, 
the formalism and pride of the Pharisees, and the 
carnal carelessness of the generality, alike met 
with His denunciation and appeal. The traditions 
of the scribes He altogether rejected, and even the 
authority of the Law He subjected to a penetrating 
criticism. Against all existing systems of thought, 
all Rabbinical teaching, all conventional observ- 
ance, He set up one authority—His own conscious- 
ness of God, Himself. In a unique way He lived in 
the realities of things, never compromising, never 
with double mind., To the great reality of the 
Father and of the Kingdom was added the great 
reality of Himself, in simple deep-founded truth. 

2. We have seen that the Hebrew notion of truth 
differed from the modern notion, in that it rather 
attached to the nature of a person than to the 
quality of a proposition. A proposition was true, 
not so much because it tallied with certain facts as 
because it had its origin in a certain character. 
In other words, the Jewish idea of truth was re- 
ligious, while the modern idea is scientific. But 
the Jewish idea was never purely religious. It 
was confused with metaphysical and mechanical 
elements. In the mind of Jesus, however, this 
Hebrew notion of religious truth is purified of all 
foreign elements, and ceases all contact with the 
accidents of experience, making its home in the 
soul and in God. 

It is noteworthy that the Synoptists report no 
sayings of Jesus from which these conclusions as to 
the meaning Christ attached to the word ‘truth’ 
can be formally drawn, though, when once they 
have been drawn, it is seen that none of the sayings 
of Jesus contradicts them. In the Synoptics the 
word ‘truth’ is not used by Jesus except in such 
phrases as ‘of a truth,’ the Gr. equivalent for 
‘Amen’ (Lk 977 12 213). When we come to the 
Fourth Gospel, however (which we assume to be 
of sufficient historicity to allow us to use the words 
ascribed to Jesus as representing His thought), 
we find the words ‘true’ and ‘truth’ continu- 
ally in the mouth of Christ. Now, while the 
criterion of truth in the mind of Christ does not 
vary, we must not be surprised if different shades 
of meaning are expressed from time to time by 
the same words ‘true’ and ‘truth.’ Indeed, Jesus 
does not use the word ‘truth’ always with the 
same nuance of meaning. In the first place, 
it represents a quality in a person (4% 18%), 
then a quality which attaches to actions (37), and, 
finally, that which may be communicated from 
God to man in thought so as to affect the life and 
give the quality referred to above (8 14!7 16% 171”). 
The whole conception is summed up in 14°, where 
Jesus says, ‘I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life’—the Personality of Jesus is a revelation that 
is ethical and vitalizing, and that comes to men to 
quicken consciences, illumine minds, and arouse 
affections. There is, indeed, in this thought an 
element answering to our modern notion of accu- 
racy ; it is not, however, explicit, but implicit in 
the idea of a faithful or reliable character. Thus 
Jesus carries the Hebrew idea of religious truth to 
its final expression, and in so doing neither antici- 
pates nor challenges the modern notion of scientific 
truth. To the modern mind truth is description 
of phenomena—to Christ it meant spiritual in- 
sight: by the modern mind it is reached through 
demonstration and reasoning —for Christ it was 
instinctive or inspirational: to the modern mind 
it is part of a system of thought—with Christ it 
was an element or moment in life. 


‘attitude. 
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‘&arlec,’ says Beyschlag, ‘is to Him not this or that worldly 
and finite truth, but the truth of God, the revelation of God as 
the eternally good, who, as such, is open-hearted to the world 

. . it is the sister of yes, for every revelation of God is a 
revelation of holy love’ (NZ Theol. ii. 429). See also TRUTH. 


3. But although ‘truth,’ according to the mind 
of Christ, was a Hebrew and religious concept and 
not the modern scientific notion, the thought of 
Jesus was free from all the extravagances which 
we have seen to be characteristic of the Jews, 
though it shared some of their conceptions as to 
natural phenomena.* If His thous was not 
scientific, neither was it pseudo-scientific. Neither 
the midrash of the Jewish annalist nor the magical 
metaphysics of the Rabbis has any place in His 
teaching. While He was a keen observer of nature 
(Mt 626. 28 1331. 32. 38-48" Mk deoeer Lk 138-9- 20. Ny His 
utterances about nature never attempted explana- 
tions beyond the reach of observation ; and while 
His judgment was to an unequalled degree inde- 
pendent, He neither criticised the scientific opinions 
of His day nor attempted to add to humanity’s in- 
adequate store of knowledge. Whether this abstin- 
ence from scientific speculation and instruction was 
intentional (as Wendt suggests), or the natural 
result of His unwavering and complete concentra- 
tion of soul upon ‘His Father’s business,’ is not 
important in this connexion. It is sufficient to 
notice that He eschewed alike Rabbinical explana- 
tions and scientific research, dealing finally only 
with ‘those matters which are naturally the objects 
of spiritual intuition,’ and which, unlike natural 
phenomena, cannot be adequately investigated by 
the human understanding. 

So far as nature is concerned, then, we may say 
that the knowledge which Jesus exhibits in His 
sayings is just such as a free mind with great 
natural powers of fresh observation might gather 
from a joyous intercourse with the ordinary aspects 
of the material world. 

4, One matter of considerable controversial im- 
portance, however, in this connexion demands bricf 
attention. What was the attitude of Jesus to the 
literary ‘science’ of the Rabbis? It was a double 
First, He abolished certain precepts of 
the Law itself (Mt 5% °8), and added others on His 
own authority (vv.% * %); and, secondly, He dis- 
paraged and discredited the learned societies of 
scribes, and, by the weight of His own authority, 
overthrew their teaching. But this repudiation 
of the teaching of the schools and criticism of the 
Law was not conceived in any modern scientific 
temper, or achieved by means of modern critical 
apparatus. It was the inevitable outcome of Christ’s 
conception of Divine truth as a living reality within 
Himself. His utterances concerning the OT were all 
from this point of view. He judged them according 
to their spiritual and religious value, not according 
to any canons of textual criticism, modern or 
ancient. This is true even in the case of the 
quotation from Ps 110. ‘He did not weigh a truth,’ 
says Bishop Moorhouse, ‘in what we should call 
critical balances . . . the question of the age or 
authorship of any passage in the OT was never 
either stated by our Lord Himself or raised by His 
opponents.’ 

5. We have next to ask whether we may concluae 
from His recorded sayings that Jesus shared those 
logical characteristics which we have seen to be at 
the foundations of Hebrew ‘scientific’ thought. 
We noticed two main marks of the Hebrew mind 
—its vivid, simple, and temperate apprehension of 
the details of life and nature, and its inability to 
take such a wide and comprehensive view of fact 
and experience as would make the generalizations 
of modern science possible. The first of these is 


* Jesus’ evident acquiescence in Jewish demonology, at least 
in its main features, is a case in point. 3 
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eae ee characteristic of the thought of Jesus. 
he vivid originality, profound simplicity, and pic- 
torial impressiveness of His speech make every 
reader of His words agree that ‘never man so 
spake.’ His insight into the human soul, His 

arables so true to life, His startling paradoxes, 
His telling object-lessons, all show the best traits 
of Jewish thought carried to their highest power. 
The concrete, stirring, and simple elements of life 
are seized and appreciated with the imagination 
of the poet and the practical sense of the workman. 
Jesus is never abstract, never modern—but always 

articular and Hebrew. But, on the other hand, 
it is impossible to speak of the mind of Jesus as 
defective in the sense given above. While He 
always expresses Himself with the simple concrete- 
ness characteristic of Hebrew thought, it cannot be 
said that He is limited by it, for it is the best 
possible medium or dialectic in which to enunciate 
religious truth. It is scientific truth which de- 
mands abstraction, with definitions per genus et 
differentiam and laws. We have seen that Jesus 
remained always and wholly within the world of 
religious truth, and always and wholly outside the 
world of scientific statement. He was not a theo- 
logian who theorized about religious truth—He was 
the Truth. He was not a philosopher who tried to 
prove the being of God—He declared God. And so 
the apparatus of scientific description was for Him 
unnecessary. It would be futile to speculate as to 
whether He could have used it had He wished. 
All we need say is that He was a Jew with a 
Hebrew mind of the highest possible type, and so 
in the fullest possible sense equipped to utter the 
highest revelation of God which has been vouch- 
safed to man. 
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SCORN.—Of scorn pure and simple there is re- 
markably little trace in the recorded words and 
actions of Jesus Christ. Whereas other teachers 
of lofty morality have usually treated with some 
contempt those who made no effort to approach 
their ideals, Christ’s attitude towards the sinner 
was uniformly one of sympathetic help. He alone 
recognized the intimate relation which exists be- 
tween the Creator and the human race, and His 
knowledge of this relation and of the possibilities 
of each individual Epovented Him from despising 
man, whom the Father had made in His own 
image, however much that image might have been 
defaced. Thus it is that we never find Him using 
sarcasm, a form of scorn calculated to wound 
rather than to improve. Even the elpwyeia of 
Socrates, the affected self - depreciation which 
threw ridicule upon the egotism of others, has 
no counterpart in the Gospels. When Jesus used 
scorn, He employed it as a skilled physician, who 
wounds with the intention of healing. It is thus 
that He uses it to the Pharisees, whose cloak of 
self-righteousness needed to be pierced through 
with some sharp weapon, if they were to be 
brought to the state of mind in which they might 
be capable of any improvement. 

1. The scorn of contempt.—A single word of 
unmitigated contempt is recorded by St. Luke as 
used by Christ. It occurs in His answer to the 


threat used by certain Pharisees of danger from 
‘Go ye,’ He said, 


Herod Antipas (Lk 13% %), 


‘and tell that she-fox.’ The phrase 77 dddexu 
ravry is certainly surprising at first sight, and 
unlike any other phrase employed by our Lord, 
not even excepting His comparison of the scribes 
and Pharisees to ‘whited sepulchres,’ ‘ serpents,’ 
and ‘ offspring of vipers’ (Mt 23°7- *). The fact of 
the word dAwrex being in the feminine gender is 
perhaps only an accident. The word is found, it 
is true, in the masculine gender in Ca 2”, but it 
is generally found in the feminine, ¢.g. Jg 1°, 1 K 
21), Mt 8”, Lk 98. The fox was and is a type of 
knavish craftiness. The particular offence of 
Herod on this occasion was his crafty endeavour 
to get rid of an influential preacher of righteous- 
ness by uttering a threat by the mouth of others, 
which he had not the courage himself to carry 
into effect. He was unwilling to add to the un- 
popularity caused by his treatment of John the 
Baptist by a repetition of it in the case of Jesus. 
No doubt the general character and conduct of 
Herod helped to suggest the application of the 
expression,—his unscrupulous nature (Lk 3! epi 
mévrev &v éroinoe movypov), his tyranny (13%), his 
weakness (Mk 14%), his profession of Judaism, com- 
bined with his heathen practices, his adultery and 
incest, and his murder of the prophet John. Such 
is the character which elicits the one recorded 
word of contemptuous scorn from the lips of 
Jesus. 

2. The scornof denunciation.— While remarkably 
free from any contempt for those people who had 
ideals and failed to reach them (e.g. the young man 
with great riches and the Apostle Peter), or for 
those who from lack of any ideal were for the time 
outcast from society (¢.g. the despised publicans, 
Mk 2117), He showed clearly His contempt for 
all religious professions and practices which were 
not of the heart. ‘The vain practices of devotees,’ 
says Renan, ‘ the exterior strictness which trusted 
to formality for salvation, had in Him a mortal 
enemy ... He preferred forgiveness to sacrifice. 
The love of God, charity, and mutual forgiveness 
were His whole law.’ Yet in all His dealings with 
the systems of the scribes and the teaching of the 
legal doctors, His words bear little trace of mere 
contempt, but rather of stern denunciation. His 
attitude was defined at a comparatively early 
stage during the ministry in Northern Galilee, 
when He gave His definition of moral defilement 
(Mt 15", Mk 7") by saying, ‘ Not that which goeth 
into the mouth defileth the man ; but that which 
proceedeth out of the mouth, this defileth the 
man.’ This attitude culminated in the sublime 
anti-Pharisaic discourse in which the foibles and 
vices of a degenerate piety were depicted with 
prophetic plainness and scornful denunciation (Mt 
23; ef. also Mk 12°8-49 and Lk 20%-47), 

3. The scorn of silence.—Of all the occasions of 
scorn displayed by Jesus, none are more marked 
than those when He met mere captious questions 
and criticism either by a definite refusal to answer, 
or by absolute silence. Such an instance is re- 
corded (Mt 21°37) when Jesus met the question of 
the chief priests and scribes, ‘By what authority 
doest thou these things?’ with a counter question, 
and on their refusal to answer declined in turn to 
reply to their question. Still more impressive was 
the silent scorn with which He met His accusers 
at the various stages of His trial, refusing in turn 
to answer the accusation of false witnesses (Mt 
26%, Mk 14°) and the questions of the chief 
priests and elders (Mt 27%, Mk 15-5), of Herod 
(Lk 23°), and lastly of Pilate himself (Mt 2714, 
Jn 19°). 

In comparing these instances, we find no word 
used simply for the purpose of causing pain. The 
contemptuous expression used on the occasion of 
Herod’s threat is, we have seen, amply justified by 
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the character of the man, and destined to hold up 
to reprobation so paltry a device and so wretched 
a personality. In the rest His silence is an ex- 
pression of His own dignity, and of His refusal to 
give an answer to questions and charges which 
were not intended to bring the truth to light, but 
merely to raise unreasonable prejudice ; while His 
severe attacks on the character of those who were 
too blinded by their imaginary virtues to try to 
amend their lives, are wonderful instances of a 
scorn unmarred by ill-nature and untainted with 
cynicism. 

On _ scorn of which Christ was the object, see 
artt. DESPISE, MOCKERY, REPROACH. 

T. ALLEN Moxon. 

SCORPION (ckopzios).—A real nuisance in hot 
countries, especially in Bible lands, scarce and 
comparatively innocuous in Southern Europe, the 
scorpion is unknown save from hearsay in Central 
and Northern Europe. It has, however, left its 
mark in the familiar expression im cauda venenum, 
as well as in astronomical science, where it counts 
amongst the constellations of the Zodiac. 

1. Zoological description.—The scorpion is an 
arthropod, of the class of Arachnoide, of the sub- 
class of Arthrogastra, of the order of Scorpionide. 
It has four pairs of legs, and in front one pair of 
extremely strong claws (palpi). Its abdomen con- 
sists of 7 anterior segments, broad and intimately 
connected with the cephalo-thorax, and of 6 pos- 
terior segments, which are narrower, and consti- 
tute the tail (or post-abdomen). The last of these 
6 posterior segments is incurved underneath, and 
terminates in a pointed hook surrounded by two 
powerful venomous glands. The scorpion catches 
its prey with its strong claws, curves its tail 
towards it above its own back, and inflicts the 
death sting. The scorpion’s sting is very painful 
even for man; it may prove fatal when the insect 
belongs to one of the big tropical species ; and even 
with minor species life may be imperilled when the 
throat is concerned; cf. Tristram (Nat. Hist. of 
Bible®, p. 303), who has ‘known one instance [in 
Palestine] of a man dying from the effect of the 
scorpion’s sting.’ 

There occurs in Southern Europe, sometimes 
even in Switzerland and Southern Germany, a 
species of scorpion relatively innocuous—the scor- 
pius Europeus. In the Mediterranean peninsule 
as well as in the South of France, another more 
dangerous species is to be found, the Buthus occi- 
tanus. In the Eastern lands of the Bible there are 
six, eight, perhaps even twelve different species of 
scorpions belonging to the genera Buthus and 
Androctonus. They reach a length of 5 to 6 inches 
(in tropical countries 12 inches; ef. Morris, Bible 
Natural History, Calcutta, 1896, p. 101). Palgrave 
(Central and Eastern Arabia, 1883, p. 28) was 
stung in Arabia by one of the numerous ‘desert 
scorpions,’ which he describes as ‘curious little 
creatures, about a fourth of an inch in length, and 
apparently all claws and tail, of a deep reddish- 
brown colour, and very active.’ The Talmud of 
Jerusalem (Ber. 9a) says that the scorpion’s sting 
is even more dangerous than that of the ‘snake, 
because it repeats it. Conder (Tent Work’, 1895, 
p. 118) tells that he was stung by one scorpion ‘in 
six places along the leg.’ 

Scorpions are exclusively carnivorous, feeding 
upon insects and worms. They are useful in 
destroying mosquitoes. Not infrequently they 
devour each other. The female scorpion eats up 
the male after fecundation. 


Ancient authors (Aristotle, Pliny) report that scorpions devour 
their own parents. 
etymology of the Heb. word 27py (true etymology unknown), 
as if it were derived from 7py ‘to exterminate,’ and x ‘father.’ 
- Thomson (LB ii. 480) ‘tried the experiment of surrounding a 


This assertion is connected with a false - 
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scorpion with a ring of fire, and when it despaired of escape, it 
repeatedly struck its own head, and soon died either from the 
poison or ‘ts Satanic rage—I could not be certain which—per- 
haps from both combined.’ 


There are differently coloured scorpions : some 
are black, others brown, reddish, yellowish, grey 
or white, some are striped. They are frequently 
found in Palestine under stones, among ruins, in 
crevices of walls, in dung-heaps, and empty cisterns. 
Travellers camping in tents or lodging in the 
houses of natives, as well as archeologists con- 
ducting excavations, have to be careful to guard 
themselves and their men from scorpions ; for even 
when the sting is not fatal, it is a cause of acute 
pain, and prevents walking and working. 

According to a popular superstition, a man who has eaten a 
scorpion is immune against the sting of any of these animals, 
and able to relieve a victim by sucking the wound (Conder, J.c.). 
It is also believed that by applying to the wound a squashed 
scorpion, or by reading some magic formule over the patient, a 
cure is effected, 

2. OT references.—In geography, scorpions gave 
their name to a place mentioned in the OT—the 
$ Ascent of Scorpions,’ madleh ‘Akrabbim (Nu 344, 
Jos 15°, Jg 1°), at the limit of the territory of 
Judah, towards Idumza, south-west from the 
Dead Sea; it is probably the pass now called Nakb 
es-Safd, leading to Wady-Fikreh, or another pass 
near the same wady. 

This place afterwards gave its name to a toparchy (1 Mac 53, 
Jos. Ant. xi. viii. 1), the Idumean Akrabattene, which is not 
to be confused with another toparchy also called Akrabattene 
(Jos. BJ tu. xii. 4, xx. 4, xxii. 2, mI. iil. 5, IV. ix. 8, 9), from its 
chief city, Akrabatta—in the Onomasticon ’Azpa@Beiv (cf. Pliny, 
HN v. 14), in the Chronicon Samaritanum Akrabith, in 
modern times Akrabeh—9 Roman miles (8 English miles) east 
from Naéblus, on the way to Jericho (Robinson, BRP ii. 280, iii. 
296f.; Guérin, Samarie, ii. 3-5; SWP ii. 386, 389; PEFSt, 
1876, p. 196). There is also near Damascus a village Akraba, 
which has given its name to the Akrabani, a canal of the Barada 
(Robinson, BRP iii. 447, 459). 

Once only in the OT is there mention of scorpions 
in the proper sense, Dt 8, where they are named 
as one of the plagues of the desert of the wander- 
ings. 

In1 K 1211.14(and v.% in LXX, a verse missing in MT) and 
2 Ch 10. 14 the word ‘scorpion’ occurs in the threats of King 
Rehoboam to his subjects. In this case scorpion may be simply 
a metaphor; but it is also possible that under this name the 
Israelites were acquainted with some instrument of torture, 
either a whip consisting of several thongs loaded with knobs 
and hooks of metal, or a knotty stick armed with prominent 
nail heads. The Romans had such an instrument; cf. Isidorus 
of Sevilla (Orvigines, 27): ‘ Virga nodosa et aculeata.’ 


In Ezk 2° scorpions symbolize (with briars and 
thorns) the vexations inflicted on the prophet by 
his companions. In Sir 26’ the wicked woman is 
compared with the scorpion ; in 39° scorpions are 
numbered among the plagues God uses for chas- 
tising the ungodly. In 4 Mac 11” a man fastened 
in the torture-wheel is compared with a scorpion 
curving its body. Finally, in 1 Mac 6°! a kind of 
machine of war for throwing projectiles is men- 
tioned under the (diminutive) name of cxopmtéua (cf. 
Cesar, BG vii. 25). 

3. NT references.—The Gospels mention scorpi- 
ons twice. (1) In Lk 11"? we have three ques- 
tions concerning a father giving to his son a stone 
instead of a loaf, a serpent instead of a fish, a 
scorpion instead of an egg. In the parallel passage 
(Mt 7%2°) the third question is omitted (and in 
certain MSS and Versions of Luke the first ques- 
tion) ; hence it has been asserted that the saying of 
Jesus in its primitive form contained only two 
questions or perhaps one. But Jesus may have 
given more than one or two illustrations of His 
meaning, and we have to remember that bread, 
fish, and eggs were (and are still) the usual food of 
the inhabitants of Galilee. It has been frequently 
asked whether a scorpion bears such a likeness to 
an egg that a confusion between the two would be 
natural. But there is no question of likeness or 
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confusion in this third case any more than in the 
ease of the loaf and the stone, the fish and the 
serpent. It is not at all satisfactory to say with 
Thomson (LB ii. 479), that ‘old writers speak of a 
white scorpion ; and such a one, with its tail folded 
up... would not look unlike a small egg.’ 


The Greeks had a proverb resembling the text of the Gospels 
we are discussing—evsi sxipxns cxopriov, and they used to in- 
terpret it by saying: és} ray ce xeipw celpoumévay dvr) iy 
BArievev. The existence of that proverb does not prove that 
Jesus necessarily associated in one single sentence the fish and 
the scorpion, and that aév has to be corrected into ov. 


(2) Jesus\says (Lk 10") that He has given His 
disciples rhyv éfovclay rod mareiy érdvw wpewy Kal 
ckopriwy. ‘There seems to be in these words an 
allusion to Ps 91%, where the LXX has (908) éx’ 
domiia Kat BaowWloxov ériBjon, Whereas the MT has 
‘lion’ and ‘adder.’ The Hebrew and Greek dis- 
agreeing, it is not impossible that in another trans- 
mission the scorpion has been substituted for one 
of the terms signifying serpent. It is certainly 
more natural to combine Lk 10° with Ps 91", than 
with Dt 8 or with Ezk 2°: both these texts are 
more similar ad verbum, not ad sensum. 

Another question is whether ‘serpents and scor- 
pions’ means here animals in the proper sense of 
the word (Mk 168 and Ac 28% might be quoted in 
ie nel of this interpretation), or if it is a metaphor 
indicating the powers of evil. This alternative, 
however, does not correspond to the notions of the 
ancients, who did not, as we do, make a rigorous 
distinction between terrestrial and supra-terrestrial 
beings. Joh. Weiss (Schriften des NT, ad loc.) 
says rightly that an excellent illustration of this 
passage of the Gospel is given in the famous 
verse of Luther’s hymn: ‘Und wenn die Welt voll 
Teufel wir...’ Moreover, we have to observe 
that Rev 9* >? describe supernatural destructive 
beings similar, at least partially, to scorpions. 
This has to be brought into conjunction with an 
antique Babylonian conception. In the epic of 
Gilgamesh (Table Ix. cols. ii.-iv.) we find the men- 
tion of two scorpion-men, one male and the other 
female, terrible giants, keepers of a door (cf. P. 
Jensen, ‘ Assyr.-Bab. Mythen und Epen’ in KJB 
vi. p. 205ff., and the same writer’s Das Gilga- 
mesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur,i. pp. 24-27, 79, 93). 
A. Jeremias (Izdubar-Nimrod, 1891, p. 66f.) and 
F. X. Kugler (‘ Die Sternenfahrt des Gilgamesch,’ 
in Stimmen aus Maria Laach, \xvi., 1904, p. 441 ff.) 
have shown that those two celestial scorpions—re- 
produced in Babylonian sculptures—were the two 
zodiacal Spi ointions Scorpio and Sagittarius. 
We might also see, but less probably, in the second 
scorpion, the constellation of the Balance, which 
was called by the ancient Greeks Chele, i.e. the 
‘Claws’ of the Scorpion (cf. Ideler, Sternnamen, 
pp. 174-178). 

In Christian art the scorpion has received a 
symboljical character, as an emblem of the anti- 

hristian power. Thus a scorpion is to be seen on 
the shield of a Roman soldier in B. Luini’s cele- 
brated fresco, ‘The Crucifixion,’ in Santa Maria 
degli Angeli, Lugano. 
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SCOURGE, SCOURGING.—In the Gospels the 
yb. ‘scourge’ is tr. of two Gr. terms, uagrvydw (fr. 
paor€, found in Gospels only in a metaphorical 
sense [EV ‘ plague,’ RVm ‘Gr. scourge’], but used 
in its literal meaning in Ac 2274, He 11°); and 
pimyerrdow (fr. gdpayd&duov, Lat. flagellum, which 


.to the cross. 


occurs in Jn 2").  ¢payéddcov denotes the scourge 
proper as an instrument of punishment, while 
pdorté in class. Gr. is often used of an ordinary 
whip for driving, ete. In NT, however, paoriysw 
is a synonym for ¢paryedddw (cf. Mk 10%4 and 15”, 
Mt 277° and Jn 19!). The subject of scourging 
comes before us in three connexions. 

(1) In Jn 2 Jesus makes a scourge (ppayéAuov) 
of cords (ék cxowlwv) and drives the desecrating 
crowd of traders, as well as their sheep and oxen, 
out of the Temple. Farrar and others have repre- 
sented this scourge of Jesus as nothing more than 
a whip twisted hastily out of the rushes with 
which the floor would be littered—a pure symbol 
of authority, therefore, not a weapon of offence. 
In this case, however, we should have had cyotvwy, 
not cyowlwy. cxowloy is a rope, not a rush, and 
though originally applied to a rope made from 
rushes, is used in class. Gr. in a general sense. 
On the only other occasion of its employment in 
the NT it means a rope strong enough to tow a 
ship’s boat in a gale (Ac 27). ‘To drive a herd of 
oxen out of the Temple courts, moreover, some- 
thing more than a symbol of authority would be 
required. But we need not suppose that Jesus, 
even in His indignation, struck the merchants 
themselves. For them the sign of His authority 
would be sufficient (cf. Jn 18°), and, as Bengel 
says, ‘terrore rem perfecit.’ 

(2) In Mt 10” Jesus forewarns the Apostles of a 
time when men would scourge them in their syna- 
gogues; and in 23%4 He predicts that the scribes 
and Pharisees will thus treat those whom He sends 
unto them. The later history gives ample evidence 
of the fulfilment of these words (see Ac 5% 2219, 
2 Co 6 112 24), 

(3) But, above all, we must think of the scourging 
endured by Jesus Himself. According to all the 
Synoptics, Jesus foresaw this as part of the suffer- 
ing that lay before Him (Mt 20”, Mk 10%, Lk 18%), 
It was, indeed, almost inseparable from His vision 
of the Cross, for scourging formed the ordinary 
accompaniment of a Roman crucifixion (cf. Jos. 
BJ vy. xi. 1). Sometimes it was employed in 
criminal cases as a means of extracting confession, 
but regularly as the brutal preliminary to the still 
more brutal death of the cross. Because of the 
apparent inconsistency between Mt 277%, Mk 15%, 
on the one hand, and Jn 191, on the other, as to the 
particular stage of the trial at which Jesus was 
scourged, some have thought that the torture was 
twice inflicted. A careful comparison of the four 
Gospels, however, does not support this idea. The 
statements of Mt. and Mk., though they convey, 
when taken alone, the impression of a scourging 
immediately before the crucifixion, do not neces- 
sarily bear this meaning, but may quite well be 
understood retrospectively, and as implying simply 
that Jesus had to endure the scourge before going 
Probably the key to the difficulty is 
to be found in Lk.’s narrative, where Pilate says, 
‘Why, what evil hath this man done? I have 
found no cause of death in him: I will therefore 
chastise him and release him’ (23”). These words 
show that Pilate meant the scourging to be a com- 
promise between the death which the Jews de- 
manded and the verdict of absolute innocence 
which was called for by his own sense of justice. 
And this is confirmed by Jn.’s narrative, which 
shows Pilate scourging Jesus (19) and holding Him 
up to mockery (vy. *) in the evident hope of satis- 
fying the multitude, still insisting that he found 
no crime in Him (y.4), and yielding at last, only 
with reluctance, to the demand for His crucifixion 
(v.5). See art. TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST. 

A Roman scourging might be carried out either 
with rods (virge, pa485o.)—the weapons of lictors, 
or with the scourge proper (flagellum, ¢paryéd\ov), 
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in which leather thongs weighted with rough 
pieces of lead or iron were attached to a stout 
wooden handle. St. Paul’s three Roman scourgings, 
as distinguished from his five Jewish ones, were 
inflicted by means of rods (paBdifw, 2 Co 11%, Ac 
1672-3), But Jerusalem was not a Roman town, 
like Philippi (Ac 16 RV), and Pilate had no 
lictors. Jesus was scourged by soldiers, and the 
implement they used, as the vb. ¢payeAdbw (Mt 27", 
Mk 15%) almost implies, would be the dreadful 
Roman flagellum. St. Peter may have witnessed it 
all; and what a world of meaning then lies in his 
words, ‘by whose stripes [Gr. ‘bruise’ or ‘ weal’] 
ye were healed’ (1 P 24, cf. Is 53°). 


LITERATURE.—The Comm. on the passages quoted, esp. West- 
cott, Gosp. of St. John, and Bruce and Dods in HGT; Taylor 
Innes, The Trial of Jesus Christ: A Legal Monograph (1899) ; 
Rosadi, The Trial of Jesus (1905); Farrar, Christ in Art, p. 
378 ff., St. Paul, i. Excurs. xi. J. C. LAMBERT. 


SCRIBES.—The Scribes were a class of learned 
Jews who devoted themselves to a scientific study 
of the Law, and made its exposition their pro- 
fessional occupation. The word which we translate 
‘seribes’ is ypau.parets, ‘the learned,’ which corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew onsiv. This is their usual 
appellation, but they are also called in the Gospels, 
especially in Lk., ‘lawyers’ (voycxol) and ‘doctors 
of the law’ (vowodiddoxado). See LAWYER. They 
are very frequently associated in the Synoptics 
with the Pharisees, and with the chief priests and 
elders, but there is no mention of ‘scribes’ in the 
Fourth Gospel at all, except in the special pass- 
age dealing with the woman taken in adultery 
(Jn 8°). 

1. Origin, development, and characteristics.— 
(1) After the return from the Exile the Jewish com- 
munity was organized under Ezra and Nehemiah 


on the basis of the regulations of the so-called 


Mosaic Law. Ata great gathering of the people, 
of which an account is given in Neh 8-10, the Law 
was publicly read by Ezra, and a solemn covenant 
entered into for national obedience to it. Being 
thus established as the binding rule of both civil 
and religious life, it became necessary that the 
Law should be thoroughly studied and interpreted 
to the people, who otherwise could not reasonably 
be expected to comprehend fully its principles and 
their application. This duty at first fell naturally 
to the priests, who for a time continued the main 
teachers and guardians of the Law. But gradually 
there grew up an independent class of men, other 
than the priests, who devoted themselves to the 
study of the Law, and made acquaintance with it 
their profession. These were the Scribes. Possibly 
at first their chief duty was to make copies of the 
Law, but the higher function of interpretation was 
soon added ; and as the supreme importance of the 
Law came more and more to be recognized, so the 
profession of a Scribe came to be held in higher 
estimation than even that of a priest. 

(2) During the Grecian period of Jewish history, 
a strong feeling of opposition was developed 
between the Scribes and, at least, the higher order 
of the priests. Even in the time of Ezra a feud 
had arisen between those who held strictly by the 
Law—especially in the matter of foreign alliances 
—and those who, like the aristocratic high-priestly 
families, had sought to increase their influence by 
marriage with outsiders. And when, through the 
influence of Hellenic culture, the priestly aristocracy 
became infected with heathen ideas, and fell away 
from the laws and customs of Judaism, the duty of 
upholding the Law fell mainly upon the Scribes, 
who from that time forward became the real 
teachers of the people, and dominated their whole 
spiritual life. They were still, however, mainly 
religious students and teachers, and had taken 
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little part in political agitation. Their ideal was 
not to engage in any political scheme for throwing 
off the foreign yoke, but to establish the Law of 
God in their own midst. The attempt of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to suppress the Jewish religion compelled 
them to change their character, and drove them 
into open rebellion. Among the most strenuous 
opponents of his endeavour to Hellenize the Jews 
were the Hasidzeans, or party of ‘the pious,’ who 
may be taken to represent the strictest adherents 
of the teaching of the Scribes, and who carried 
their ideas of the sanctity of the Law to the 
suicidal extent of refusing to defend themselves 
when attacked on the Sabbath. But it was onl 
the maintenance of the Jewish religion for whieh 
they fought, and they had no objections to alien 
rule, provided they were allowed freedom of faith. 
This object they regarded as accomplished by the 
treaty with Lysias, which provided at once for 
their political subjection and for their religious 
freedom. When, therefore, it became clear that 
the Maccabeean party were aiming also at the 
political independence of the nation, the Hasidsans 
separated from them, and in the time of John 
Hyrcanus we find the Pharisees—‘ the separated’ 
—who practically represented the same party as 
the Hasidzeans, in opposition to the Hasmonzan 
or Maccabean dynasty. See PHARISEES. 

(8) From this time onward to the time of Christ 
the influence of the Scribes became more and more 
Gear They were given seats in the 
Sanhedrin, and were held in very high respect by 
the people. They never, indeed, became the 
governing class, but in the councils of the nation 
their influence could always be depended upon to 
outweigh that of the priestly aristocracy, who 
held the high appointments. They were usually 
addressed as ‘ Rabbi,’ i.e. ‘my master,’ an appella- 
tion which gradually developed into a title, though 
not till after the time of Christ. The honour in 
which they were held by their pupils, and by 
others, was extraordinary, even exceeding the 
honour accorded to parents, and they were very 
particular in exacting it, claiming generally every- 
where the first rank. Their scribal labours were 
understood to be gratuitous, and, if they had no 
pee fortune, they had to provide for their 
ivelihood by combining some secular business 
with their study of the Law; but the latter was 
always regarded as their most important occupa- 
tion. It is questionable, however, if the theory 
of gratuitous instruction was always strictly 
adhered to. 

From the earliest period there is evidence to 
show that they tended to associate themselves 
in guilds or families—an arrangement which 
would facilitate the interchange of opinion on 
difficult points in the study of the Law. Up 
till the destruction of Jerusalem the main seat of 
their activity was in Judea, ‘the scribes from 
Jerusalem’ (Mt 15!, Mk 3”) being spoken of as the 
most important and influential members of the 
party. But they were to be found elsewhere as 
well, in Galilee and among the Jews in other. 
lands, wherever the Law and its precepts were 
held in esteem. As a rule, they may be said to 
have been Pharisees, although not exclusively. 
The Pharisees, indeed, were those whose professed 
object it was to regulate their lives in strict 
accordance with the Law, written and oral, as 
that was expounded by its best accredited inter-. 
preters. Hence there was a natural affinity 
between them and the Scribes, whose profession 
it was to interpret the Law. But it is extremely 

robable that there were also Scribes who were 
adducees, for the Sadducees also adhered to the 
written Law, and doubtless had their Scribes to 
interpret it. Support is lent to this view by the 
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. expressions in Mk 2" ‘the scribes of the Pharisees,’ 
and in Lk 5” ‘the Pharisees and their scribes,’ 
which seem to indicate that there were other 
Scribes than those of the Pharisees. In the time 
of Christ the great mass of the Scribes was divided 
into two schools, named after the famous leaders, 
Hillel and Shammai, about whom little is certainly 
known. The School of Hillel was distinguished 
for its mildness in the interpretation of the Law, 
and that of Shammai for its strictness, corre- 
sponding to the traditional characters of the 
respective founders; but the points of difference 
between them concerned only the trivial minutiz, 
and never touched the weightier matters of the 
Law. 

2. Functions.—The functions of the Scribes are 
well summed up in the traditional saying ascribed 
to the ‘Men of the Great Synagogue.’ ‘These 
laid down three rules: Be careful in pronouncing 
judgment! bring up many pupils! and make a 
fence about the Law!’ The professional employ- 
ment of the Scribes, therefore, fell under three 
heads :—(1) The study and development of the 
Law itself; (2) the teaching of it to their pupils; 
and (3) its practical administration in the Sanhedrin 
and other courts; that is to say, they acted as 
students, teachers, and judges. 

(1) The study and development of the Law.—The 
Mosaic Law, as embodied in their sacred records, 
was definitely recognized by the Jews as the 
absolute rule of life. To direct his conduct in 
accordance with it in every minute detail was the 
ideal of the pious Jew. But there were many 
subjects upon which the Law, as recorded, gave 
no precise direction, and much of it, for popular 
apprehension, required interpretation and _ ex- 
position. To interpret and expound it, and to 
fill up what was lacking in the way of casuistic 
detail, was the business of the Scribes. They 
devoted themselves to a close and careful study of 
the Law, to the accumulation of precedents, to the 
working out of inferences and deductions, and to 
a general development of legal regulations so as 
to meet every possible circumstance which might 
occur in human life, and to keep the Law in 
harmony with the changing wants of the times. 
So diligently did they pursue this course, and so 
extensive and complicated did Jewish Law in 
consequence become, that only by the assiduous 
study of a lifetime could a man become an expert 
in its various branches. The difficulty of doing 
so was greatly increased by the fact that this 
mass of accumulated detail was not committed 
to writing, but was propagated entirely by oral 
tradition. It was called the Halacha, or Law of 
Custom, as distinct from the Torah, or Written 
Law, upon which it was understood to be based. 
See, further, art. PHARISEES, p. 353 f. 

But the Scribes did not confine their labours to 
the Law. They studied also the historical and 
didactic portions of Scripture, and elaborated with 
a very free hand the history and religious instruc- 
tion contained therein. This elaboration was 
called the Haggadah. It ran into various extra- 
yagant forms — theosophic, eschatological, and 
Messianic. Imagination was given free play, so 
long as its products would fit in with the general 
framework of Jewish thought, and to its influence 
was ess 8, due the circle of religious ideas 
existing in New Testament times. 

(2) Teaching of the Law.—To teach the Law was 
also the professional business of the Scribes. In 
order that people should obey the Law, it was 
necessary that they should know it; and an 
elaborate system of rules such as was contained 
in the Jewish tradition could be learned only 
with the assistance of a teacher. None of these 
traditional rules having been written down, the 


teaching was of necessity entirely oral, and round 
the more famous of the Scribes there gathered 
large numbers of young men, eager for instruction 
as to the proper conduct of life. Of these, some 
in their turn would become Scribes and teachers 
of the Law. The chief requisite, for both pupil 
and teacher, was a capacious and accurate memory. 
The method of teaching was by a constant repetition 
of the precepts of the Law, as only by this means 
could its multitude of minute details be at all kept 
in remembrance. The disputational method was 
also followed. Concrete cases, real or imaginary, 
were brought before the pupils, and they were 
ae to pronounce judgment upon them, which 
judgment the teacher would criticise. The pupils 
were also allowed to propose questions to the 
teacher, and to attend disputations amongst 
teachers over difficult problems. But the two 
all-important duties were these — first, to keep 
everything faithfully in memory; and, second, 
never to teach anything otherwise than it had 
been taught by the master. Not even the expres- 
sions of the teacher were allowed to be changed. 
Accuracy in the minutest detail was the most 
commendable achievement. 

For purposes of teaching and of- disputation 
there were special places set apart—‘houses of 
teaching,’ as they were called—where the teacher 
sat upon an elevated bench, and the pupils on the 
ground. In Jerusalem, lectures were delivered in 
the Temple, somewhere in the outer court. The 
“houses of teaching’ were distinct from the syna- 
gogues ; but as it was through the influence of the 
Seribes that the synagogue service originated, so 
doubtless they availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities which the synagogues gave them of 
teaching the Law to the common people. The 
Scripture exposition, which usually formed part 
of the service, might, indeed, be given by any one 
qualified to speak; but ordinarily it fell to a Scribe, 
if any were present, as the one most competent to 
discharge the duty. 

(3) The Scribes as judges.—To the Scribes, as 
specially skilled in knowledge of the Law, it also 
naturally fell to take a leading part in its practical 
administration. From the time of the Hasmonzans 
they had formed a constituent element in the 
Sanhedrin, being associated in that body with the 
chief priests and elders, and it was usually the 
Scribes who exercised the greatest influence in its 
deliberations. In the local courts they were also 
naturally looked to for advice and judgment. 
Any one, indeed, who possessed the confidence of 
the community might be appointed a local judge, 
and probably for the most part the small local 
courts were presided over by unprofessional men. 
But whenever a Scribe—a skilled lawyer—was 
available, the choice of the community naturally 
fell upon him, as, in virtue of his qualifications, he 
was considered best fitted for the post. 

3. Relations of the Scribes. to Jesus.—The 
ministry of Jesus could not but excite interest 
amongst the Scribes. His first call, like that of 
the Baptist, was to repentance as a preparation 
for the Kingdom of God. With this they were 
bound to sympathize. They held that what the 
nation needed for its salvation was a stricter 
obedience to the Law, and they naturally thought 
that the new Teacher, who was calling to repent- 
ance for the past, would be calling also to a new 
and more rigid obedience for the future. There 
are not wanting indications that at first they were 
inclined to regard Him with favour. But they 
speedily discovered that His teaching was on very 
different lines from theirs, both in manner and in 
substance. In the exposition of Scripture their 
method was to give out a text, and then quote 
the various comments made on it by recognized 
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authorities. Jesus followed a different plan. He 
had a message of His own, which He delivered 
with conviction and enthusiasm, not appealing to 
authorities, but speaking with the conscious 
authority of truth. And the substance of His 
teaching was also very different. He condemned 
the external, mechanical formalism which they 
encouraged, and declared that only the inward 
purity of the heart was of value in the sight of 
God. See, further, art. PHARISEES, p. 355 f. 

4, Later history.—Though it does not properly 
belong to our subject, it is interesting to note that 
after the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, the authority 
of the Scribes increased in importance. Under 
much discouragement they undertook the difficult 
task of the reorganization of Judaism. Working 
on calmly and peacefully, they were able to avoid 
extremes, and were successful in keeping what 
was left of the nation faithful to the religion of 
their fathers, and in stimulating hope for the 
future. The ordinances of the Oral Law were at 
last written down, and to their careful preserva- 
tion by the Scribes we are indebted for the Hebrew 
Scriptures we now possess. 
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SCRIP.—See WALLET. 


SCRIPTURE.—The scope of this article does not 
permit the discussion in it of the employment of 
Scripture, or of the estimate put upon Scripture, 
by either our Lord or the Evangelists. It is 


strictly limited to the use of the term ‘Scripture’ 
in the NT, particularly in the Gospels: and to the 
immediate implications of that use. 

1. The use of this term in the NT was an 


inheritance, not an invention. The idea of a 
‘canon’ of ‘Sacred Scriptures’ (and with the idea 
the thing) was handed down to Christianity from 
Judaism. The Jews possessed a body of writings, 
consisting of ‘ Law, Prophets, and (other) Scriptures 
(Kethibhim),’ though they were often called, for 
brevity’s sake, merely ‘the Law and the Prophets’ 
or simply ‘the Law.’ These ‘Sacred Scriptures,’ 
or this ‘Scripture’ (2na7) as it was frequently 
called, or these ‘Books,’ or simply this ‘ Book’ 
(7807), they looked upon as originating in Divine 
inspiration, and as therefore possessed everywhere 
of Divine authority. Whatever stood written in 
these Scriptures was a word of God, and was 
therefore referred to indifferently as something 
which ‘Scripture says’ (sp 72, or 237 7DK, or 
sp an), or ‘the All-Merciful says’ (s3om 10N), 
or even simply ‘He says’ (1>8 “7 72 or merely 
1mm) ; that God is the Speaker in the Scriptural 
word being too fully understood to require explicit 
expression. Every precept or dogma was supposed 
to be grounded in Scriptural teaching, and possessed 
authority only as buttressed by a Scripture passage, 
introduced commonly by one or the other of the 
formulas ‘for it is said’ (7 )s3w) or ‘as it is written’ 
(2’nd7 or 1°n273), though, of course, a great variety 
of more or less frequently occurring formulas of 
adduction are found. Greek-speaking Jews natur- 
ally tended merely to reproduce in their new 
language the designations and forms of adduction 
of their sacred books current among their people. 
This process was no doubt facilitated by the exist- 
ence among the Greeks of a pregnant legislative 
use of ypddw, ypadh, ypduua, by which these terms 
were freighted with an implication of authority. 
But it is very easy to make too much of this. In 
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Josephus, and even more plainly in the LXX, the 
influence of the Greek usage may be traced ; but 
in a writer like Philo, Jewish habits of thought 
appear to be absolutely determinative. The fact 
of importance is that there was nothing left for 
Christianity to invent here. It merely took over 
in their entirety the established usages of the 
Synagogue, and the NT evinces itself in this matter 
at least a thoroughly Jewish book. The several 
terms it employs are made use of, to be sure, 
with some sensitiveness to their inherent implica- 
tions as Greek words, and the Greek legislative 
use of some of them gave them, no doubt, peculiar 
fitness for the service asked of them. But the 
application made of them by the NT writers had 
its roots set in Jewish thought, and from it they 
derive a fuller and deeper meaning than the most 
pregnant classical usage could impart to them. 

2. To the NT writers, as to other Jews, the 
sacred books of what was now called by them 
‘the old covenant’ (2 Co 3%), described according 
to their contents as ‘the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Psalms’ (Lk 24), or more briefly as ‘the Law 
and the Prophets’ (Mt 7”, Lk 16°; cf. Ac 28%, 
Lk 169-1), or merely as ‘the Law’ (Jn 10%, 1 Co 147), 
or even, perhaps, ‘the Prophets’ (Mt 2% 1138 26°, 
Lk 17 19! 2425.27, Ac 3% 1377, Ro 1? 16%); were) 
when thought of according to their nature, a body 
of ‘sacred scriptures’ (Ro 1%, 2 Ti 37°), or, with the 
omission of the unnecessary, because well-under- 
stood adjective, simply by way of eminence, ‘the 
Scriptures,’ ‘Scripture.’ For employment in this 
designation either of the substantives ypapy or 
ypdupa offered itself, although, of course, each 
brought with it its own suggestions arising from 
the implication of the form and the general usage 
of the word. ‘The more usual of the two in this 
application, in Philo and Josephus, is ypduua, or 
more exactly ypduuara; for, although it is some- 
times so employed in the singular (but apparently 
only late, ¢.g. Callimachus, Hpigr. xxiv. 4, and the 
Church Fathers, passim), it is in the plural that 
this form more properly denotes that congeries of 
alphabetical signs which constitutes a book. In 
the NT, on the other hand, this form is rare. 
The complete phrase lepd ypdupara, found also 
both in Josephus and in Philo, occurs in 2 Ti 3% 
as the current title of the sacred books, freighted 
with all its implications as such. Elsewhere in 
the NT, however, ypduuara is scarcely used as a 
designation of Scripture (cf. Jn 5%” 7%). Practi- 
cally, therefore, ypa¢7, in its varied uses, remains 
the sole form employed in the NT in the sense of 
‘Scripture,’ ‘Scriptures.’ 

8. This term occurs in the NT about fifty times 
(Gospels 23, Acts 7, Catholic Epistles 6, Paul 14) ; 
and in every case it bears that technical sense in 
which it designates the Scriptures by way of 
eminence, the Scriptures of the OT. It is true 
there are a few instances in which passages adduced 
as ypaoy are not easily identified in the OT text; 
but there is no reason to doubt that OT passages 
were intended (cf. Hiihn, Die alttest. Citate, 270; 
and Mayor on Ja 4°, Lightfoot on 1 Co 2°, West- 
cott on Jn 738, and Godet on Lk 114°). We need to 
note in modification of the broad statement, there- 
fore, only that it is apparent from 2 P 3% (cf. 
1 Ti 518) that the NT writers were well aware that 
the category ‘Scripture,’ in the high sense, in- 
cluded also the writings they were producing, as 
along with the books of the OT constituting the 
complete ‘Scripture’ or authoritative Word of God. 
In 20 out of the 50 instances in which -ypad# 
occurs in the NT, it is the plural form which is 
used, and in all but two of these cases the article 
is present—ai ypagal, the well-known Scriptures of 
the Jewish people; and the two exceptions are 
exceptions only in appearance, since adjectival de- 
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finitions are present (ypadat dyia, Ro 1%, here first 
in extant literature; ypadal mpopyrixal, Ro 16), 
The singular form occurs some 30 times, all but 
four of which have the article; and here again the 
exceptions are only apparent, the term being defi- 
nite in every case (Jn 197 ‘another Scripture’ ; 
1 P 28,2 P 1”, 2 Ti 3", used as a proper name). 
The distribution of the singular and plural forms 
is perhaps worth noting. In Acts the singular 
(3 times) and plural (4) oceur almost equally fre- 
quently: the plural prevails in the Synoptics 
(Mt. plural only; Mk. two to one; Lk. three to 
one), and the singular in the rest of the NT 
(John 11 to 1, James 3 to 0, Peter 2 to 1, Paul 
2 to 5). In the Gospels the plural form occurs 
exclusively in Mt., \prevailingly in Mk. and Lk., 
and rarely in Jn., of which the singular is charac- 
teristic. No distinction seems to be traceable 
between the usage of the Evangelists in their own 
ersons and that of our Lord as reported by them. 
Mt. and Mk. do not on their own account use the 
term at all; in Lk. and Jn., on the other hand, it 
occurs not only in reports of our Lord’s sayings 
and of the sayings of others, but also in the 
narrative itself. To our Lord is ascribed the use 
indifferently of the plural (Mt 21% 22% 265456, 
Mk 12% 14°, Jn 5°) and the singular (Mk 12”, 
oe rele = LO SoM Ste 1722). 

4, The history of ypad7, ypadal, as applied to 
literary documents, does not seem to have been 
exactly the same as that of its congener ypduua, 
ypdupara. The latter appears to have been current 
first as the appropriate appellation of an alpha- 
betical character, and to have grown gradually 
upward from that lowly employment to designate 
documents of less or greater extent, as ultimately 
made up of alphabetical characters. Although, 
therefore, the singular 76 ypdupa is used of any 
written thing, it is apparently, when applied to 
‘ writings,’ most naturally employed of brief pieces 
like short inscriptions or proverbs, or of the shorter 
portions of documents such as clauses—though it 
is also used of those larger sections of works 
which are more commonly designated as ‘ books.’ 
It is rather the plural, ra ypdupara, which seems 
to have suggested itself not only for extended 
treatises, but indeed for documents of all kinds. 
When so employed, the plural form is not to be 
pressed. Such a phrase as ‘Moses’ ypdéumara’ 
(Jn 5”), for example, probably ascribes to Moses 
only a single book—what we call the Pentateuch ; 
and such a phrase as lep& ypdumara (2 Ti 3”) does 
not suggest to us a ‘ Divine library,’ but brings the 
OT before us as a unitary whole. On the other 
hand, ypad7, in its application to literary products, 
seems to have sprung lightly across the intermediate 
steps to designate which ypduya is most appropri- 
ately used, and to have been carried over at once 
from the ‘writing’ in the sense of the script to the 
‘writing’ in the sense of the Scripture. Kindred 
with ypduua as it is, its true synonymy in its 
literary application is rather with such words as 
BiBdos (BiBdlov) and Adyos, in common with which 
it most naturally designates a complete literary 
piece, whether ‘treatise’ or ‘book.’ Where thought 
of from the material point of view as so much 
paper, so to speak, a literary work was apt to be 
called a BiBdos (BiBXlov) ; ari thought of asa 
rational product, thought presented in words, it 
was apt to be spoken of as a Aédyos: intermediate 
between the two stood ypad# (ypduua), which was 
apt to come to the lips when the ‘web of words’ 
itself was in mind. In a word, Bi8Xos (818dov) was 
the most exact word for the ‘ book,’ ypag% (ypdéupa) 
for the ‘document’ inscribed in the ‘book,’ déyos 
for the ‘treatise’ which the ‘document’ records ; 
while as between ypag¢y and ypduua, ypduua, pre- 
serving the stronger material flavour, gravitates 


somewhat towards BiBNos (8i8Xlov), and ypad7 looks 
upward somewhat toward déyos. When, in the 
development of the publisher’s trade, the system 
of making books in great rolls gave way to the 
‘small-roll system,’ and long works came to be 
broken up into ‘ books,’ each of which was inscribed 
in a ‘volume,’ these separate ‘books’ attached to 
themselves this whole series of designations, each 
with its appropriate implication. Smaller sections 
were properly called mrepioxal, rézrot, xwpla, ypdupara 
(the last of which is the proper term for ‘ clauses’), 
but very seldom, if ever, in classical Greek, ypagal. 

5. The current senses of these several terms are, 
of course, more or less reflected in their NT use. 
But we are struck at once with the fact that ypag% 
occurs in the NT solely in its prégnant technical 
usage as a designation of the Sacred Scriptures. 
There seems no intrinsic reason why it should not, 
like ypduuara, be freely used for non-sacred ‘ writ- 
ings.’ In point of fact, however, throughout the 
Nl ypagy is ever something ‘which the Holy 
Ghost has spoken through the mouth’ of its human 
authors (Ac 11%), and which is therefore of indefect- 
ible, because Divine, authority. It is perhaps even 
more remarkable that even on this high fens of 
technical reference it never occurs, in accordance 
with its most natural, and in the classics its most 
frequent, sense of ‘treatise,’ as a term to describe 
the several books of which the OT is composed. 
It is tempting, no doubt, to seek to give it such a 
sense in some of the passages where, occurring in 
the singular, it yet does not seem to designate the 
Scriptures in their entirety, and Dr. Hort appears 
for a moment almost inclined to yield to the 
temptation (on 1 P 2°, note the ‘probable’). It is 
more tempting still to assume that behind the 
common use of the plural al ypagal to designate the 
Scriptures as a whole, there hes a previous current 
usage by which each book which enters into the 
composition of these ‘Scriptures’ was designated 
by the singular 7 ypa¢7. But in no single passage 
where 7 ypag¢7 occurs does it seem possible to give 
it a reference to the ‘ treatise’ to which the appeal 
is made; and the common employment in profane 
Greek of ypagpat (in the plural) for a single docu- 
ment, discourages the assumption that (like ra 
B.Bdla) when applied to the Scriptures it has refer- 
ence to their composite character. The truth seems 
to be that whether the plural ai ypagai or the 
singular 7 ypapy is employed, the application of 
the term to the OT writings by the writers of the 
NT is based upon the conception of these OT 
writings as a unitary whole, and designates this 
body of writings in their entirety as the one well- 
known authoritative documentation of the Divine 
word. This is the fundamental fact with respect 
to the use of these terms in the NT from which 
all the other facts of their usage flow. 

6. It is true that in one unique passage, 2 P 316 
(on the meaning of which see Bigg, in Joc.), ai 
ypapat does occur with a plural signification. But 
the units of which this Slaral is made up, as the 
grammatical construction suggests, appear to be 
not ‘treatises’ (Huther, Kiihl), but ‘passages’ (de 
Wette). Peter seems to say that the unlearned and 
unstable of course wrested the hard sayings of 
Paul’s letters as they were accustomed to wrest 
Tas ouras ypadds, z.e. the other Scripture state- 
ments (cf. Eurip. Hipp. 1311; Philo, de Pram. et 
Pen. § 11 near end)—the implication being that 
no part of Scripture was safe in their hands. This 
is a sufficiently remarkable use of the plural, no 
other example of which occurs in the NT; but it 
is an entirely legitimate one for the NT, and in 
its context a perfectly natural one. In the Church 
Fathers the Netal ai ypapal is formed freely upon 
7 youd) both in the sense of ‘book’ of Scripture 
and in the sense of ‘passage’ of Scripture. Bus 
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in the NT, apart from the present passage, there 
is in no instance of the use of ai ypadat the slightest 
hint of a series whether of ‘treatises’ or of ‘pass- 
ages’ underlying it. Even a passage like Lk 24° 
forms no exception ; for if ypagal is employed in a 
singular sense of a single document, then aca al 
ypadat remains just the whole of that document, 
and is the exact equivalent of raca 7 ypad7, or (if 
ypao7n has acquired standing as a quasi-proper 
name) as maca ypadh (2 Ti 3%). Similarly ai 
ypupal rev mpopnrav (Mt 26°), ypadal mpopyrixal (Ro 
16°) appear to refer not to particular passages 
deemed prophetic, or to the special section of the 
OT called ‘the Prophets,’ but to the entire OT 
conceived as prophetic in character (cf. 2 P 1”, 
Ac 22 Ps3t6)! 

7. In 2;P 36, however, we have already been 
brought face to face with what is probably the 
most remarkable fact about the usage of ypag7 in 
the NT. This is its occasional employment to 
refer not merely, as from its form and previous 
history was to be expected, to the Scripture as a 
whole, or even, as also would have been only a 
continuation of its profane usage, to the several 
treatises which make up that whole, but to the 
individual passages of Scripture. This employment 
finds little support from the classics, in which ypduua 
rather than ypa¢7 is the current form for the 
adduction of ‘clauses’ or fragmentary portions of 
documents (cf. e.g. Plato, Parmen. 128 A-D, Ep. 
3 [317 B]; Thucyd. v. 29; Philo, de Congr. Erud. 
Grat. 12, Quod Deus immut. 2). It has been cus- 
tomary, accordingly, to represent it as a peculi- 
arity of NT and Patristic Greek. It seems to be 
found, however, though rarely, in Philo (Quis rerum 
div. her. 53, de Prem. et Pen. 11; cf. Euripides, 
Hipp. 1311), and is probably an extreme outgrowth 
of the habit of looking upon the Scriptures as a 
unitary book of Divine oracles, every portion and 
passage of which is clothedwith the Divine authority 
which belongs to the whole and is therefore mani- 
fested in all its parts. When the entirety of 
Scripture is ‘Scripture’ to us, each passage may 
readily be adduced as ‘Scripture,’ because ‘Scrip- 
ture’ is conceived as speaking through and in each 
passage. The transition is easy from saying, ‘The 
Scripture says, namely, in this or that passage,’ 
to saying, of this and that passage, severally, ‘This 
Scripture says,’ and ‘ Another Scripture says’; and 
a step so inviting was sure sooner or later to be 
taken. The employment of 7 ypa¢7 in the NT 
to denote a particular passage of Scripture does 
not appear then to be a continuation of a classical 
usage, but a new development on Jewish or 
Judeo-Christian ground from the pregnant use of 
ypapy for the Sacred Scriptures, every clause of 
which is conceived as clothed with the authority 
of the whole. So far from throwing in doubt the 
usage of ypady pregnantly of Scripture as a 
whole, therefore, it rather presupposes this usage 
and is a result of it. Soit will not surprise us 
to find the two usages standing side by side in 
the NT. 

8. It has indeed been called in question whether 
both these usages do stand side by side in the NT. 
Possibly a desire to find some well-marked distine- 
tion between the usage of the plural and singular 
forms has not been without influence here. At all 
events, it has every now and then been suggested 
that the singular 4 ypagdi bears in the NT the 
uniform sense of ‘passage of Scripture,’ while it 
is the plural ai ypagat alone which in the NT 
designates Scripture as a whole. The younger 


Schulthess, for example (Lucubr. pro divin. discip. 
ac pers. Jesu, 1828, p. 36 n.), having occasion to 
comment briefly on the words raca ypadi) Oedrvev- 
aros of 2 Ti 31°, among other assertions of equal 
dubiety makes this one: ‘ypa¢y in the singular 
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never means Bi8dos in the NT, much less the 
entirety of ry lep&v ypaupdrwv, but some particular 
passage.’ Hitherto it has been thought enough to 
meet such assertions with a mere expression of 
dissent: Christiaan Sepp, for example (De Leer des 
NT over de HS des OV, 1849, p. 69), meets this 
one with equal brevity and point by the simple 
statement: ‘Passages like Jn 10% prove the con- 
trary.’ Of late, however, under the influence of a 
comment of Bishop Lightfoot’s on Gal 3” which 
has become famous, Schulthess’ doctrine has be- 
come almost traditional in a justly influential 
school of British exegesis (cf. Westcott on Jn 2? 
10%; Hort on 1 P 26; Swete on Mk 12”; Page on 
Ac 1”; Knowling on Ac 8; Plummer on Lk 4?!). 
The attempt to carry this doctrine through, how- 
ever, appears to involve a violence of exegesis 
which breaks down of itself. Of the 30 instances 
in which the singular ypa¢7 occurs, about a score 
seem intractable to the proposed interpretation 
(Sm 2?? 728: 42:10 172 1978 20?) Aci 8) Roan uialns 
112, Gal 38 22 49, 1 Ti 5%8, Ja 45, 1 P 28, 2 P 1% [ef 
Cremer, sub voc., who omits Jn 17! 20°; E. Hiihn, 
Die alttest. Citate, etc., 1900, p. 276, who adds 
Jn 1318 194-36 Ja 28; and Vaughan on Ro 4°, 
Meyer on Jn 10%, Weiss on Jn 10%, Kiibel on 
2P 1°, Abbott on Eph 4°, Beet on Ro 91’, Mayor 
on 2 Pe3%; HBi 4329; Franke, Das AT be 
Johannes, 48; E. Haupt, Die alttest. Citate in den 
vier Evang. 201]). In some of these passages it 
would seem quite impossible to refer ypady to a 
particular passage of Scripture. No _ particular 
passage is suggested, for example, in Jn 2” or in 
Gal 3”, and it is sought and conjecturally supplied 
by the commentators only under the pressure of 
the theory. The reference of Jn 20° 1s quite as 
broad as that of Lk 24%. In Jn 10” the argument 
depends on the wide reference to Scripture as a 
whole, which forms its major premise. The per- 
sonification of Scripture in such passages as Ja 4° 
and Gal 38 carries with it the same implication. 
And the anarthrous use of ypa¢7 in 1 P 2°, 2 P 1°, 
2 Ti 315, is explicable only on the presupposition 
that ypa¢j had acquired the value of a proper 
name. Perhaps the two passages, 1 P 2® and 
Dap 120 sare a adapted to stand as the tests of 
the possibility of carrying through the reference of 
ypagdh in the singular to particular passages: and 
the artificial explanations which are given of these 
passages by the advocates of that theory (ef. Zahn, 
Linleitung, ete., ii. 108 ; Hort on 1 P 2%) may stand 
for its sufficient refutation. There seems no reason 
why we should fail to recognize that the employ- 
ment of ypad7 in the NT so far follows its profane 
usage, in which it is prevailingly applied to entire 
documents and carries with it a general implica- 
tion of completeness, that in its more common re- 
ference it designates the OT to which it is applied 
in its completeness as a unitary whole (cf. Franke, 
op. cit. p. 48). It remains only to add that the 
same implication is present in the designation of 
the OT as ai ypadal, which, as has already been 
pointed out, does not suggest that the OT is a 
collection of ‘ treatises,’ but is merely a variant of 
” ypady in accordance with good Greek usage, 
employed interchangeably with it at the dictation 
of nothing more recondite than literary habit. 
Whether ai ypagat is used, then, or 4 ypady, or the 
anarthrous ypa¢j, in each case alike the OT is 
thought of as a single document set over against 
all other documents by reason of its unique Divinity 
and indefectible authority, by which it is constituted 
in every passage and declaration the final arbiter 
of belief and practice. 

9. It is an outgrowth of this conception of the 
OT that it is habitually adduced for the ordinary 
purposes of instruction or debate by such simple 
formulas as ‘it is said,’ ‘it is written,’ with the 
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implication that what is thus said or written is of 
Divine and final authority. Both of these usages 
are illustrated in a variety of forms, and with all 
ossible high implications, not only in the NT at 
arge, but also in the Gospels,—and not only in the 
comments of the Evangelists, but also in the re- 
poms sayings of our Lord. We are concerned 
rere only with the formula, ‘It is written,’ in 
which the consciousness of the written form—the 
documentary character—of the authority appealed 
to finds\expression. In its most common form, 
this formula is the simple yéyparra, used either 
absolutely, or, with none of its authoritative im- 
plication thereby evacuated, with more or less 
clear intimation of the place where the cited words 
are to be found written. By its side occurs also 
the resolved formula yeypaypuévoy éorty. (peculiar to 
Jn.; cf. Plummer on Lk 4), or some similar 
formula, with the same implications. These modes 
of expression have analogies in profane Greek, 
bed shoe in legislative usages ; but their use with 
reference to the Divine Scriptures, as it involves 
the adduction of an authority which rises im- 
measurably above all legislative authority, is also 
freighted with a significance to which the profane 
usage affords no key. In the Gospels, yéypamrrac 
oceurs exclusively in Mt. and Mk., and predomin- 
ately in Lk., but only once in Jn.; most commonly 
in reports of our Lord’s sayings. In the latter part 
of Lk., on the other hand, the authoritative citation 
of the OT is accomplished by the use of the 
participle yeypauuévoy, while in Jn. the place of 
yéyparrat (87 only) is definitely taken by the re- 
solved formula yeypayuévoy éotiv. ‘The significance 
of these formulas is perhaps most manifest where 
they stand alone as the bare adduction of authority 
srithout indication of any kind whence the cita- 
tion is derived (so yéypamrar, Mt 4% %& 7 2° [111°] 2138 


[264] 267), Mk 78 gl. 13 1)" 1421. et. Lk 44: 8-10 7 1946 


20 2287 s yeypaupévov éorly, Jn 217 6*! 1214 [16]), The 
adjunction of an indication of the place where the 
citation may be found does not, however, really 
affect the authoritativeness of its adduction. This 
adjunction is rare in Mt. and Mk. (Mt 2°, Mk 
1? only), more frequent in Lk. (2% 34 10° 18% 
2444. 48) and Jn. (6% 8'7 10% 15°); and by its infre- 
quency it emphasizes the absence of all necessity 
for such identification. When a NT writer says, 
‘It is written,’ there can arise no doubt where 
what he thus adduces as possessing absolute 
authority over the thought and consciences of 
men is to be found written. The simple addue- 
tion in this solemn and decisive manner of a 
written authority, carries with it the implication 
that the appeal is made to the indefectible authority 
of the Scriptures of God, which in all their parts 
and in every one of their declarations are clothed 
with the authority of God Himself. 
LiteraturE.—Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. et Talm. (ed. Pitman) 


xi, xii; Schéttgen, Hor. Heb. et Talm. 1732; Surenhusius, 
TWIT TDD sive BiBrcs xararAruyzs, 1713 (pp. 1-36); Dopke, 
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SEA OF GALILEE.—i. NAmMes.—The OT name 
Chinnereth had disappeared, so far as our purpose 
is concerned, by the time of the Maccabees, and in 
its place we find a variety of designations. It is 
then that the familiar name Gennesaret first makes 
its appearance in the 7d tdwp Tevynodp of 1 Mac 11°. 
Josephus uses the forms Nyry Tevynodp (BJ I. 
x. 1), téara Tevyjoapa (Ant. XII. v. 7), Muwn LVevyn- 
gapiris (Ant. XVII. ii. 1; Vita, 65); Pliny has 
Gennesara (HN vy. 15). In the Targums and other 
Jewish writings the name of the Sea appears as 
15°32 or 1033, these forms supplementing the Heb. 
Chinnereth. But though the word Gennesaret was 
so familiar to contemporary writers, it appears 
only once in the NT as applied to the Lake, in 
the 7 Alun Tevynoapér of Lk 51. Following close 
upon this, however, # {urn occurs alone in Lk 5? 
+2. 23.33 The most popular name in the NT is 
‘the Sea of Galilee’ (7) @¢\acca THs Tadtdalas), which 
occurs five times (Mt 418 159, Mk 116 731, Jn 63), 
The word ‘Sea’ (@d¢\acca) stands alone in Jn 6!7-%, 
and the form ‘Sea of Tiberias’ (@dd\acca Tis 
TiBepddos) occurs in John 6! 211. The modern 
designation, ‘Lake of Tiberias,’ does not occur 
inthe NT. It is found for the first time as Alun 
T:Bepls in Pausanias (v. 7). 

Many explanations have been offered of the origin of the 
word Gennesaret. Lightfoot (and others) sought to derive it 
from the OT Chinnereth, which it was supposed to replace. 
Such an origin, however, seems very improbable, not only on 
philological grounds, but because the latter name also remains 
simply transliterated in the LXX as yevépeJ, and was thus quite 
familiar to the Hellenistic world. Ritter (Geog. of Pal.) suggests 
that it is derived from 7¥\N ji or Wy ja ‘garden of treasure,’ 
which term, of course, he refers to the Plain, deriving thence the 
name of the adjoining Sea. This process is quite natural, and 
probably correct, but still we may be permitted to doubt his 
derivation of the name. G. A. Smith (7GHL 443 n.) has also 
noted that the form points to some compound of j3 ‘garden,’ 
or *3 valley ; and to us this seems indisputable, so that on the 
whole we must admit that either the explanation given by 
Caspari (§ 64), 10 °31 (‘gardens of the [lake] basin’), or that of 
the older Rabbis (Ber. Rab 98), Iw 31 (‘gardens of the prince’), 
is most satisfactory. The termination in Gennesaret might 
then be regarded as the Aramaic determinative form, and com- 
pared with Nazareth from Nazara. 


With reference to the name ‘Galilee,’ it has 
been said that it originally designated only that 
small tract of land given by Solomon to Hiram 
(1 K 9"), and that the name gradually extended 
till in the days of the Maccabees it included 
Zebulun and Naphtali, so that only after this 
took place could the Sea be known by that name. 
Furrer (Wanderungen) has also drawn attention 
to the other names. He asserts that Gennesar or 
Gennesaritis is characteristic of the Ist cent., being 
found in Josephus, Pliny, and Strabo, while from 
the 2nd cent. onwards the official designation be- 
came ‘Sea of Tiberias’; and as proof of this 
statement he cites the Palestinian Talmud. He 
then ventures to infer that Jn 211 indicates a later 
date than the rest of the book demands, and at 
the same time he suggests that Jn 6 has been 
emended. This reasoning, however, seems incon- 
clusive ; for, apart from the fact that the Palestinian 
Talmud contains much that is old, it seems im- 
possible, in view of the conservatism of the Rabbis, 
that such a name as ‘Sea of Tiberias’ should be 
found in their writings, unless it had been in 
common use for a considerable time. For the 
history of the district surrounding the Lake see 
art. GALILEE. 

ii. DEscrIPTION.-—-The Lake presents ‘a beauti- 
ful sheet of limpid water in a deeply depressed 
basin’ (BRP? ii. 380), its average below sea level 
being 6825 ft. ; but with the season of the year the 
level may vary to the extent of 10 ft. The rise and 
fall are dependent on the rainy season on the one 
hand, and, on the other, on the melting of the 
snows on Hermon as the spring advances; and 
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‘it is this latter cause that generally, in conjunc- 
tion with the later rains, brings about the high 
level at the time of harvest (Jos 3%). But as the 
heavier rains decrease before the melting of the 
snow begins, there may have been already a fall 
of as much as 3 ft. even in March. The Sea is 
13 miles long by 7 across at its broadest part— 
between Mejdel and Kersa; but in the clear 
Eastern atmosphere it looks much smaller than it 
really is. From no point on the western shore can 
it be seen in its whole extent at one time; but 
from the slopes above Tell Him, or from almost 
any point on the eastern shore, it is all visible. It 
is not quite oval, but rather pear- or harp-shaped 
(133), narrowing to the southern end. The sea 
level and the configuration of the shores have not 
changed to any considerable extent: during the 
past nineteen centuries, so that, in so far as hills 
and valleys, ravines and slopes to the seashore are 
concerned, their ey description gives a very 
true conception of what they were in Gospel days. 
On the west the hills are not so high and Eovisrally 
not so steep as on the eastern side; but they 
approach more closely to the shore, and are more 
rugged and stony. On the western side, from a 
short distance above what was once the western 
outlet of the Lake into the Jordan, and stretch- 
ing some 3 miles up the Lake-side, the hills—here 
somewhat rounded and tame, and with but little 
that is picturesque in their form—slope down to the 
water’s edge. Then to the north of this comes a 
strip (Heb. npr, which seems to justify the identifi- 
cation of Tiberias with the eer akkath, Jos 
19® ; Megilla, 5b, 6a; G. A. Smith, HGHT p. 447) 
about 24 miles long and 4 of a mile broad at its 
widest part, and at the north end of this is the 
modern town of Tiberias. Passing it, we have 
another 3 miles of sloping hills, broken about 
midway by the Wady Abu el-Amis. At Mejdel we 
now enter el-Ghuwweir, the well-known Plain of 
Gennesaret. Behind the village to the west is 
Wady Hamdm, known in the early centuries as 
Sxzq8 nypa, and containing in its clifis the once 
famous caves of Arbela (Ant. XIv. xv. 4). This is 
certainly the wildest and most impressive gorge 
around the whole Lake. On its south side it bears 
some resemblance, though on a far grander scale, 
to the crags around Arthur’s Seat. There is the 
same perpendicular wall, but here it rises in places 
to a height of 1500 ft.; and there is also the same 
mass of broken rocks, making a steep slope to the 
plain below. 

El-Ghuweir curves along the Lake from Mejdel 
to Khan Minyeh, a distance of 3 miles, and it 
has a breadth of one mile. In addition to the 
stream from Wady Hamdm, it is watered by three 
others from‘ Ain Mudauwarah, Wady Rabadiyeh, 
and Wady Leimén, and these flow throughout the 

ear. Just behind Khin Minyeh and its fountain 
Ain et-Tim at the N.W. corner of the Lake, the 
rounded hill Tedd Oreime slopes down to the water’s 
edge, ending in a series of sharp rocks—the only 
place around the Lake where we find anything like 
a cliff beside the shore. Around the face of Tell 
Oreime there is a deep rock-cutting now used as a 
pathway, but in ancient times an aqueduct, as is 
attested by the discovery of the remains of the 
old piers of its continuation across the next 
valley to ‘Ain et-Tdbigha. Remains of masonry 
show that the water was led eastward as_ well 
as westward from the towers built around the 
springs of et-Tabigha (Emrdmnyov of Nicephorus), 
so that there can be little doubt that this is the 
spring of Capernaum mentioned by Josephus (BJ 
1. x. 8). From this point onward to the Jordan 
the hills again extend down to the shore, but by 
gentler slopes than even to the south of Tiberias. 
Between et-7dbigha and Tell Him the shore forms 
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a number of semicircular creeks, which, with the 
sloping embankment at this point, assume the 
shape of amphitheatres. Studying the subject on 
the spot, the present author was convinced that 
one of these must be the place where the sermon 
from the boat was preached (Mt 13? etc.). Some- 
thing peculiar in the tones of. our voices induced 
us to test the acoustic properties of the place, and 
we found that a shankar on the boat could be 
heard far up the slope, while the hum and bustle 
of a crowd on the shore would not disturb him. 

After crossing the Jordan we meet with another 
plain—el-Batiha—corresponding to the one on the 
west, but somewhat more extensive. It is covered 
with green grass (Mk 6, Jn 6!) at nearly all 
seasons of the year. With a breadth of 1 to 1$ 
miles, it extends 3 miles along the coast, and then 
narrows, extending nearly 3 miles more to Kersa, 
a short distance to the south of which we meet 
with the only steep place (Mt 8%) on the eastern 
side of the Lake. At this point there is practically 
no shore, but immediately the eastern rampart of 
hills—2000 ft. high, now bleak and bare, but 
showing streaks of green where the springs trickle 
out between the white sandstone and the black 
superimposed lava—begins to recede, leaving a 
plain 4 to 4 mile broad, and this to the south of 
Kul at el-Husn widens out into the Ghor or Jordan 
Valley. At the village of Semakh, the southern 
end of the Lake forms a beautiful circular bay, 
which is enclosed by earth walls 16 to 32 ft. in 
height. There is deep water close in to the shore, 
and the currents manifestly wear away the rich 
alluvial soil. In so far as physical changes have 
taken Vey we should expect that the land has 
suffered losses here, while there may have been 
slight gains by deposits on the shore of the plains 
of el-Batiha and el-Ghuweir (Gennesaret). What 
used to be the western outlet of the Jordan has 
also become silted up, for it must be remembered 
that in former times the Jordan flowed out from 
the two sides of a triangular island, now occupied 
by the ruins of Kerak—without doubt the remains 
of the once famous Tarichex (BJ Il. x. 1). 

Compared with other lakes, the Sea of Galilee 
cannot be said to be deep. The maximum depth 
is from north to south along the course of the 
Jordan, and here it is 130 to 148 ft. according to 
the season [greater recorded depths have been 
proved to be in error], and except along the shores 
of the Plain of Gennesaret, deep water is reached 
all round the‘Lake within a few yards of the shore. 
The steep place at Kersa slopes down at once to a 
depth of 49 ft., and a short distance farther out 
the sounding gives 102 ft. A mile to the south- 
east of Tell Hfim the depth is 78 ft., and midway 
between Tiberias and Kersa it is 114. 

One more notable feature of the Lake valley is 
to be found in the hot springs with which it 
abounds. The best known of these are at Ham- 
mam (cf. Jos. Vita, 16), south of Tiberias (132° to 
144°), ‘Ain Barideh (80°), ‘Ain Mudauwwarah (73°), 
‘Ain et-Tin (82°), and ‘Ain et-Tabigha (73° to 86°). 
Others certainly exist in the Lake itself. A 
brackish taste can be perceived at different places, 
and especially at a point 3 across between Tiberias 
and Kersa, where in the warmer water great 
shoals of fish are wont to congregate. It was 
probably the drinking from a spot of this kind 
that led Strabo (Geog. xvi. 45) to express so bad 
an opinion of the waters of the Lake (véwp woxOnpoy 
Auuvatov). These springs are all more or less sul- 
phurous, and in all the centuries they have been 
used for medicinal purposes—especially those at 
Tiberias (BJ Il. xxi. 6). A reference to these in 
the Talmud shows us the relationship of the Rabbis 
to the Sabbath, and throws some light on their 
attacks on Jesus (Lk 13 etc.). The use of the 
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means of healing was forbidden on the Sabbath ; 
but these baths, though medicinal, were permitted, 
because in addition they ministered to indulgence 
in pleasure and luxury, and that was permitted. 
(Pesach. 8b). 

Complaint has been made by some of the tame- 
ness of the scenery around the Lake, and of the want 
of picturesqueness of the hills; while, on the other 
hand, Seetzen (Reisen, in loc.) has declared that 
‘in the whole land of Palestine there is no district 
whose natural charms could compare with those of 
this.’ There can be no doubt that much depends 
upon the season of the year when the district is 
first visited, as well as upon the expectations 
formed. In the present unwooded state, with its 
uncultivated fields and barren hills often, as at the 
north end of the Lake, washed down to the bare 
rock by the rains of centuries, there may be little 
to attract, especially when the whole country has 
been blackened by the summer suns and the burn- 
ing siroccos. But even now the earliest rains 
change the whole aspect of nature. The hills and 
the valleys on both shores become clothed in a 
luxuriant greenness, while, as the season ad- 
vances, the fresh bursting buds of the olive, the 
fig, the vine, and the pomegranate, with here and 
there a palm tree, add variety and pleasantness 
to the landscape. Very soon, too, the fields are 
covered with great patches of anemones of varied 
colours—white, red, purple, and deep dark-blue, 
interspersed with various species of the lily family 
and stretches of the dark green-leaved and yellow- 
flowered mustard, while the watercourses and 
shores of the Lake are marked out by the red 
blooms of the oleander with its dark-green and 
silvery-backed leaves; and on the western shore 
variety is added by the gigantic reeds of the 
papyrus, topped by their reddish-brown waving 
plumes ; on the higher grounds, too, every crevice 
of the rock is shaded by the blossoms of the eycla- 
men and many another flower of the field. But 
what must it have been in the year A.D, 27-28? 
It had been passing through, was indeed still in 
the period of transition after, the desolations of 
war, famine, and pestilence; but the worst was 
now long past, and 20 years of uninterrupted peace 
and prosperity had made it blossom like the rose. 
There was nothing in the rule of the tetrarchs 
Antipas and Philip to discourage perseverance, so 
that the land was coming more and more under 
cultivation. It must have been beautiful, indeed, 
when human industry was developing all its re- 
sources and changing the whole scene into a bloom- 
ing paradise. Nothing can give a better idea of 
what the whole district was becoming, than the 
classic passage in which Josephus (BJ Ill. x. 8) 
describes the Plain of Gennesaret in his own day 
(see art. GENNESARET [LAND OF] in vol. 1.). 


With Josephus’ glowing description the Rabbis are in fullest 
harmony. Rish Laqish says: ‘If Paradise be in the land of 
Israel, Beth-Shan is its entrance’ (7nn’D jxwma). Again we 
read: ‘Seven seas,’ spake the Lord God, ‘have [ created in the 
land of Israel, but only one have I chosen for myself, that is the 
sea of Gennesar’ (Midr. Teh. fol. 4). Siphré on Dt 3323 explains 
the fulness of the blessing of the Lord as the Plain of Gen- 
nesaret. On the hills around the Lake were ‘vines and fruitful 
fields’ (Meg. 6a). ‘It is easier,’ saith Rabbi Eliezer ben Simon, 
‘to nourish a legion of olives in Galilee than to bring up one 
child in the land of Israel’ (Ber. Rab. c. 20). The oil of the 
Galilean hills was more plentiful than any in Palestine (Men. 
85b), and the wheat of Chorazin is specially commended (7). 
86a). An illustration of the productiveness of the district, and 
a parallel to the hundredfold of the parable, may be seen in 
the enumeration of the products of a single mSansx AND ‘half 
bushel of Arbela’ (Jerus. Peah, vii. 3). The Gentile world also 
lends its testimony. To the early Fathers the district was 7x 
upariore t75 Vaeathalas, ‘the crown of Galilee,’ while in the 3rd 
cent. C. Julius Solinus (Collectanea, xxxv. 18) says: ‘Lacus 
Tiberiadis omnibus anteponitur ingenuo xstu et ad sanitatem 
usu efficaci.’ 


But the district was not yet reduced to the calm 
beauty of a prosperous agricultural country. There 


would still be stretches of woodland remaining, 
tenanted by birds of brilliant colours and various 
forms. There would be here and there beautiful 
oaks, either singly or in groups, that had grown 
up during the years when the population was 
small (Baba Bathra v. 1). There would be rocky 
stretches, especially to the north-east of the Lake, 
covered with brambles, wild mustard, and coarse 
grass, or dotted with prickly bushes (nwbk), where 
the wolf, the jackal, the fox, and the hyena would 
make their homes, and where the brown serpent 
and the silvery- breasted poisonous snake would 
glide about. 

The population would not be so dense nor the 
land so fully cultivated as in the days when 
Josephus wrote, so that there would be a more 
equal mingling of the wild beauties of nature with 
the advancing and taming conquests of agriculture. 
The landscape, too, was becoming varied by the 
presence of many buildings. It has been said that 
‘the shores of the Lake seem to have borne cities 
and towns instead of harvests’ (Tristram, Land of 
Israel, 444); and this, understood in the light of 
what we have already said, is very true. These 
would for the most part be constructed of black 
stone, but varied at times by buildings of white 
marble, while even the polished granite of Syene 
helped to break the monotony ; and although, on 
the whole, the majotity of the buildings would be 
dull and sombre, still, im the midst of waving fields 
of green and gold, the presence of the humble 
village, and the beach sparkling with the houses 
and the pa the synagogues and the temples 
of Jewish and Roman inhabitants, would present 
a scene of great beauty, so that we can well under- 
stand how the wild desolations of the pre-Christian 
century, and the calm and peaceful years that fol- 
lowed the advent of the Messiah, combined to 
render the district more beautiful when Christ was 
a citizen of pepe than at any other time 
during its whole history. 

iii. CLIMATE.—The climate of the Jordan Valley 
is in many ways very peculiar. Its low level—the 
lowest depression in the world—gives it many 
characteristics which are all its own. The absence 
of all frost, and the general warmth throughout 
the whole year, explain to us fully the peculiar 
open-air lite that we meet with in the Gospels. 
For the most part Christ speaks out of doors. So 
did the Rabbis of His time. Ben Azzai taught on 
the shores of Tiberias (Hrubin, 29a), and Rabbi 
Jehudah in the open air (Moed Katon, 16a). In 
the Gospels the sick are freely carried about 
(Mt 478, Mk 23), are allowed to wait in the crowd 
(Lk 8), and the people are indifferent if the 
night find them away from home (Mt 15%, Mk 8” 8), 
The average temperatures of the air (night and 
day) in January are 37° and 74° core coreny: while 
in June they are 68° and 108° ; but in July the ther- 
mometer frequently rises many degrees higher. 
The present writer has seen it at 106° at 6 a.m., 
and 139° has been recorded on the shore of the 
Lake at midday in August; and even the soil, the 
rocks, and the pebbles around the Lake side be- 
come so intensely heated that the bather must 
wait till long after sunset if he would enter the 
water without the risk of burning his feet. In 
such conditions, under the fiery glow of the sun 
and with months of drought, we can well under- 
stand that all the grass and herbage are burned 
up, and so in its present state of naked dreariness, 
visitors at such a season are naturally disap- 
pointed ; but in other circumstances, and in cae 
of universal irrigation, the whole scene would be 
very different (cf. Robinson’s Researches under 19th 
June). Another noteworthy point is that the tem- 
perature of the body may rise much higher in 
cases of fever, and without serious results, than 
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would be possible in other climates, ¢.g. a tem- 
perature of 110°is not uncommonly recorded. This 
may explain the expression ‘great fever’ (ruper@ 
peyddw) of Lk 4°8. 

The temperature of the waters of the Lake does 
not vary so much as might be expected, and is 
very little lowered even by the melting of the 
snows on Hermon. This is to be accounted for by 
the fact that such waters have already passed 
through Lake Huleh and have also had a consider- 
able course in the upper Jordan. The average to 
a depth of 30 ft. is 68°, from 30 to 50 ft. it is 62°, 
and at a ep depth there is a constant tem- 
perature of 59° (PL FQSt, 1894, pp. 211-220). 

Rain.—The average number of rainy days during 
the year is 60, and the rainfall 22°5 inches. There 
is no rain during the months of June, July, August, 
and September. Two-thirds of the rainfall occurs 
in December, January, and February ; the other 
months having only one to five days on which rain 
falls, which may mean either now and again, a 
whole day, or merely slight showers. The degree 
of humidity is greatest in January, when it stands 
at 77. It decreases till June, when it is 42; but in 
August, again, it has risen to 45; while in Sep- 
tember it drops as low as 39. 

Winds.—From May till October there are often 
sirocco days. They generally come 3, 7, or 10 at a 
time, though sometimes the hot wind lasts but one 
day, and then the day following brings a delight- 
ful sensation of coolness, enjoyment, and satisfac- 
tion. On the sirocco days the heat on the Lake and 
in the surrounding region is intensely depressing, 
but between the visits of the hot wind, westerly 
breezes blow in summer, and this makes the east 
side of the Lake pleasant. The western shore, 
however, south of Mejdel benefits little, as the 
winds pass over the protecting hills and strike the 
Sea far out, leaving the air inshore close and 
stifling. The north end of the Lake does not suffer 
to the same extent, because to the west of the 
Plain of Gennesaret the hills are somewhat lower 
and farther back, and, besides, the wind blows 
freely down the Valley of Pigeons, and gives the 
district around Capernaum all that the east side 
enjoys at such seasons. These westerly winds 
usually spring up in the afternoon, they become 
strong as the evening advances, but generally cease 
about 10 p.m. During the rest of the year the 
weather is more variable, and the winds blow from 
different directions. Strong winds sometimes come 
from the north-east, and when they diverge to the 
north and come over Hermon the temperature is 
still more reduced, and a sensation of chill is felt 
in the atmosphere. This sometimes occurs till well 
on in May; while, on the other hand, a hot south 
wind will sometimes blow up the Ghor (Jordan 
Valley) in April, bringing with it clouds of dust 
which dim the sunlight and darken the hills, giving 
one a premature sensation of the summer’s glow. 

Storms.—The rainy season is generally intro- 
duced by thunderstorms. In October and Novem- 
ber, small clouds, scarcely larger than a man’s hand, 
gather on Tabor, Jebel Jarmuk, and the other hills 
of Upper Galilee. They grow in size and in 
threatening aspect, and generally in three days’ 
time a violent thunderstorm with heavy rains 
bursts over the valley. This is then usually fol- 


lowed by a time of calm with a clear blue sky 
overhead. Such storms, but not generally so 


violent, oceur from time to time during the winter, 
and the rainy season may be closed by something 
of the same nature. In the beginning of May the 
sky will be clouded, and there will be one or two 
days’ rain with or without thunder. Sometimes, 
however, when the valley has been enjoying the 
most peaceful calm, it will be affected by storms 
that have occurred elsewhere. The hills of Upper 


Galilee may have been hidden in dense mists for a 
day or two, but nothing has disturbed the peace of 
the Lake. There have been rains, however, on the 
high lands only a few hours distant, and these, 
forming themselves into mountain torrents, have 
come down, sweeping all before them (Mt 72’, Lk 
6%) in their descent, and flooding what but a few 
minutes earlier had been a dry channel. The 
present writer has personally watched the Wady 
Rabadiyeh and the Wady Leimén, both of which 
cross the Plain of Gennesaret, as they became in 
an incredibly short time changed from little more 
than dry, stony riyer-beds to impassable foaming 
torrents ; and, when the hills have been dark with 
clouds, has heard the warning given to get over 
these wadys ‘ before the stream comes down.’ 

Storms may occur on the Lake at any season, 
and there are few places where changes come so 
suddenly. The experience of Lynch is that of 
every one who has spent any time here: ‘ While 
pulling about the Lake, a squall swept down one 
of the ravines, and gave us a convincing proof of 
how soon the placid sea could assume an angry 
look’ (p. 164). The storms on the Sea of Galilee 
are in many ways peculiar, and sometimes the 
wind seems to blow from various directions at one 
time, tossing the boat about. This arises from the 
fact that the winds blow violently down the narrow 
gorges and strike the Sea at an angle, stirring the 
waters to a great depth. Many of the storms, too, 
are quite local in their character. This may be 
understood by the fact that when a westerly wind 
is blowing, all may be smooth along the shores to 
the north and south of Tiberias and for a mile out, 
but there we may pass in a moment from the 
region of perfect calm into a gale so violent that 
the only chance of safety is to run before the wind 
to the eastern shore. At other times the south end 
of the Lake may be comparatively peaceful, but, 
sailing northward, we no sooner reach Mejdel than 
the wind from Wady el-Hamdm will seize the sail, 
and, unless it be instantly lowered, overturn the 
boat. These winds are from the west, but it is 
generally the wind from the north-east that raises 
a general storm over the whole Sea. This wind 
blows right into the Sea from e/-Batiha, and from 
this direction no part is sheltered. The suddenness, 
too, with which the storms spring up may be illus- 
trated hy a storm which came from this direction, 
and which the present writer observed. A com- 

any of visitors were standing on the shore at 
Tibsrias, and, noting the glassy surface of the 
water and the smallness of the Lake, they ex- 
pressed doubts as to the possibility of such storms 
as those described in the Gospels. Almost immedi- 
ately the wind sprang up. In 20 minutes the sea 
was white with foam-crested waves. Great billows 
broke over the towers at the corners of the city 
walls, and the visitors were compelled to seek 
shelter from the blinding spray, though now 200 
yards from the Lake side. It is further to be noted 
that the north end of the Lake, being less sheltered 
than the rest, is more subject to storms. Indeed, 
only in peculiar circumstances could it escape 
having a chief share in any storm. 

These facts may now be used to illustrate the 
two occasions on which Jesus is recorded to have 
been on the Sea in a storm (Mt 8”, Mk 487, Lk 8; 
and Mt 144%, Mk 6%, Jn 6'8). On the former of 
these the journey was from Capernaum to Gergesa, 
and the wind was from the north-east. Thus the 
boat was struck on its side, and so ‘the waves beat 
into the ship’ and it became ‘ filled.” On the second 
occasion they were attempting to pass from Beth- 
saida Julias to Capernaum. The wind was against 
them, blowing down the Wady Hamdm and over 
the Plain of Gennesaret, so that they were ‘ toiling 
in rowing, for the wind was contrary.’ It is also 
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made clear to us that, although the wind pre- 
vented their getting to Capernaum, it was not such 
as would prevent boats coming from Tiberias (Jn 
618-24), Even in the height of the storm they could 
have, under the shelter of the western hills, pro- 
ceeded as far as Mejdel, and thus come early upon 
the scene at any point at the north end of the Lake 
when once the storm was calmed. 

It might be imagined that the cessation of the 
storms might mean simply the passing from an 
exposed and stormy to a calmer and protected 
region, but in both the cases recorded this is im- 
Shea In the first instance, when the wind was 

rom the north-east, the whole Sea would be dis- 
turbed; while in the latter case the Sea to the 
north of Mejdel would be all affected by the storm ; 
and as the passage was between e/-Batiha and the 
Plain of Gennesaret, the boat would not even ap- 
proach the region of calm. 

iv. INDUSTRIES.—During the peaceful years of 
Christ’s ministry the whole Lake-basin was _be- 
coming a focus of life and energy. We have alread 
indicated, by references to Josephus and the Rabbis, 
what the land was in the process of becoming in so 
far as agriculture was concerned. The tilling of 
the soil must have been a tempting occupation 
where the land was so fertile, so well watered 
everywhere, and enjoyed so much of the sunshine. 
Besides, it could be sown two and even three times 
in the year. At the present time in the plain of 
el-Batiha this is the case. After the corn harvest 
is gathered in, Indian corn may be sown ; and when 
this also has ripened and been cleared off, the land 
and fhe season are ready for vegetables and water 
melons. The peculiar eee too, ripens the har- 
vest a month earlier than on the higher lands of 
Galilee and Bashan. The melons and the cucumbers 
are ready for use fully four weeks before those of 
Acre and Damascus, so that the prospect of greater 
gain by being able to anticipate the markets in all 
the larger towns must have been a powerful incen- 
tive to diligence when the means of transport were 
easier than now. We know that the fruits of 
Gennesaret were taken to Judea (M. Ma aser Shent 
ii. 3), though it is said that they were not allowed in 
Jerusalem, lest on account of their goodness they 
should form an inducement, apart from the spiritual 
one, for pilgrimsto journey thither(Bab. Pesach. 8b). 
With so much activity was this work pursued, that 
the hiring of day-labourers seems to have been quite 
common, and they were wont to go from Tiberias 
to till the lands of Beth-maon (Kuwl‘at ibn Ma‘an), 
which lands we believe to have been in the Plain 
of Gennesaret (Jerus. Bab. Met. vii.1; and ef. Mt 
201-17), Nor can we overlook the work of the 
shepherd, so closely bound up with agriculture, 
a to which there is so frequent reference in the 
Gospel story ; but, just asin modern times, this work 
would be less pursued by the Lake side than on 
the neighbouring hills, where we know that even 
the flocks of Judea were pastured (Baba Bathra 
v. 1). 

Then the Gospels set before us a very great 
activity in fishing. There was a Jewish tradition 
that the fishing in the Lake was to be free to all, 
subject to the one condition that stakes were not 
to be set that might impede the progress of boats ; 
and tradition further said that the freedom had 
been conferred by Joshua (Baba Qama, 80b). Not 
only the statements of the NT, but the names of 
the towns and villages, lead us to the knowledge of 
activity in this direction. Thus we have two towns 
of the name of Bethsaida (‘Fisherrow’); a village 
called Migdol Nunia (‘ Fish-tower’), probably situ- 
ated at ‘Ain Baridch (Pesach. 46a), and the great 
city of Tarichee (‘ Fish factory’) at the south end 
of the Lake. At Tarichee, as the name indicates, 


the fish were salted and dried, and to-day the salt 


can be seen here encrusted on the sand like hoar- 
frost. So far as the Mosaic law was concerned, the 
fish in the Sea of Galilee were all clean; but, as 
one passage in the Gospels draws a distinction be- 
tween ‘good’ and ‘bad’ (Mt 1547: #8), it may be of 
interest to note that the Jews of the present day, 
for some superstitious reason, refuse to eat one 
kind named burbit (Lynch, p. 165). Josephus 
(Vita, 12) found that the fishers were a strong 
party in Tiberias also, so we may conclude that 
the boats that came thence were used for fishing 
(Jn 6%), 

The chief fishing ground to-day is in the neigh- 
bourhood of e/-Batiha, and here the work is con- 
ducted in boats with drag-nets (cvpovres rd dtxrvov, 
Jn 218); but in other places the want of a boat 
need not prevent a man becoming a fisher. If he 
simply possess a net and learn to cast it (Bd\dovres 
aupiBrnotporv, Mt 418), he may be very successful 
in places where the water is not deep. Where the 
warm springs flow into the Lake the fish congre- 
gate in great numbers. We have seen shoals at 
‘Ain Barideh and ‘Ain et-Tabigha so great as to 
cover an acre of the surface, and so compact 
together that one could scarcely throw a stone 
without striking several. In such cases the hand- 
net is thrown out with a whirl. It sinks down 
in a circle, enclosing a multitude, and these are 
then gathered in by the hand, while the net lies 
at the bottom. The hook (déyxiorpov, Mt 172") is 
also used in our day, and frequently a large 
quantity is taken in a short time. In the days of 
Josephus (A.D. 67) there were very many boats on 
the Lake,—230 at Tarichez alone (BJ I. xxi. 8),— 
but in the year A.D. 27-28 they must have been 
still far below the number they reached in later 
years. 

The fishing industry implied many others. 
Delitzsch (Handwerkleben zur Zeit Jesu) tells us 
that the fish from the Lake were sold in Jerusalem ; 
and when we think of the greater refinement of 
the Apostle John, his acquaintance with the high 
priest (Jn 18%), and his having a house in the 
Holy City (Jn 19’), we feel almost compelled to 
infer with Nonnus that he had acted there as 
agent. The sale of fish in Jerusalem and else- 
where would mean the employment of a goodly 
number of muleteers, and in ordinary circum- 
stances the Apostolic band would travel in such 
caravans, just as Joseph and Mary had previously 
done (Lk 2“). We must get away from the idea 
that they always travelled on foot. 

Then on the shore of the Lake itself the fishin 
industry implied boat-building and repairing, an 
this, amongst other things, may have helped to 
decide our Lord’s settlement in Capernaum, for 
there, as a carpenter, He could still from time to 
time exercise His own calling. At any rate, after 
He had settled here for some time, He was still 
known as ‘the carpenter’ (Mk 6°’). That this 
should be the case was quite in harmony with the 
practice of the teachers of those days. We find 
Rabbi Abin also working as a carpenter (naggdar), 
while Rabbi Ada and Rabbi Ise are said to have 
been fishers (zayyddin). To some extent also the 
boats may have been used for transport trade; 
but we are inclined to think that the fact that 
the two sides of the Lake belonged to two different 
tetrarchies, each with its own customs and taxa- 
tion, would militate against this. 

The Talmuds and Midrash bring to our notice other occupa- 
tions carried on beside the Lake, especially at Magdala, a 
portion of which was named Migdol Zebaya (Hrubin v. 7) from 
the dyeing operations there conducted. So late as the year 1862, 
Sepp found this work still in existence, and indigo being grown 
in the fields of Mejdel. Then we read that there were 80 
shops in the same town for the sale of linen (Taan. iv. 5), and 
we learn later that the linen of Galilee was jine (Baba Qama, 


1194; Ber. Rab. c. 20). But perhaps of more interest than either 
of these is the fact that Magdala contained 300 shops for the 
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sale of pigeons (Midr. Echa, 75d), which were used for purifica- 
tions in the Temple (Lk 274). These pigeons would be captured 
among the overhanging rocks of Wady Hawmdm, where they 
are so plentiful to-day, or trapped in nooses laid out in the 
adjoining fields (cf. Baba Qama vii.). These would be trans- 
ferred to Jerusalem, where we learn that there were booths on 
the Mt. of Olives for the sale of such (Cholin, 53a), as well as in 
the Temple courts when the sellers had invaded the sacred 
recincts (Mt 2112 etc.). In this connexion it is to be noted 
hat when those who sold doves were driven out of the Temple 
they could not be ignorant of the personality and power of Him 
who expelled them. Magdala and the Mt. of Olives being thus 
connected, another item is cast into the balance in favour of 
some relationship between Mary of Magdala and the family of 
Bethany (cf.\Baronius, Annales, cap. 32). It may also be 
interesting to note here a still further connexion, for in the 
year A.D. 67, when the Jewish war broke out, the Jews took 
occasion to destr: tn booths on the Mt. of Olives because the 
occupants ‘established their doings on the Law, and did what 
was forbidden by the words of the wise’ (Cholin, 53a); and 
during the same year Magdala and other towns in Galilee were 
destroyed, and the epithets used in the reasons given seem to 
indicate that the inhabitants were Christian (Jerus. Taanith 
iv.5; Baba Mez. 88a; Midr. Echaii.2). These industries gave 
the Lake valley a trade connexion with the outside world ; but, 
apart from those engaged in these occupations, multitudes 
would be employed in making articles for home use, as well as 
for the supply of the two courts and the various garrison towns. 
All trades would be represented, and these we sometimes read 
of incidentally, as in the case of tanning and the manufacture 
of earthenware at Migdol Zebaya. 


vy. GEOGRAPHY.—This has long been a vexed 
question, and is likely to remain so till excavating 
workisundertaken. The sites of Tiberias, Magdala, 
and Julias seem alone to be undisputed, so far as 
the Gospel history is concerned. The questions 
regarding the various sites will be treated each in 
its own place. The towns with which we are con- 
cerned were for the most part Jewish; but there 
were also Greek cities (wé\es “E\Anvides) around 
the Lake. In Tiberias and Julias, built by the 
tetrarchs, in Gamala, Hippos, Gadara, Tarichee, 
and in Philoteria (Polybius, v. 70), all trace of 
which has been lost, Greek influence would be 
paramount, though, of course, there was a Jewish 
element dwelling among the Gentile population 
(Rosh-Hash. ii. 1). These cities would have their 
own influence on the people of the surrounding 
districts. It may seem strange that the Gospels 
never touch them, and that the fact of their exist- 
ence is no more than recorded, though they were 
large and important in comparison with the Jewish 
towns tok We feel justified in believing that 
Christ never entered these fashionable Greek cities. 
We know that the pious Jew specially abhorred 
Tiberias, and would not enter it, as it had been 
built on an ancient cemetery (Shebhiith ix. 1). 
We read, indeed, of a circuit through Decapolis 
(Mk 71); but in view of Christ’s relationship to 
the nearer towns, and His own statement (Mt 
15%), we are constrained to believe that He con- 
fined Himself to the country districts as occupied 
by the Jewish population. In harmony with this 
is His desire not to have His works proclaimed in 
these Greek towns (Mk 8%). 

Roads.—The Sea of Galilee was in no sense in 
the Ist cent. what it is now, something of the 
aature of a retired mountain lake. On the con- 
trary, it was kept in constant touch with the whole 
world. The western shore was one of the chief 
meeting-places of the world’s highways. The Via 
Maris (the Way of the Sea, Mt 4%), a well-known 
trade route, along which the wealth of the East 
passed westward, touched its north-eastern shore. 
Paved portions of it still remain. Details of the 
network of highways meeting in this region will 
be found in their own place (see ROADS); but we 
have to remark that the Jordan could be passed 
not only at the usual fords, but, during the spring 
and summer months, also by wading knee-dee 
along a kind of bar formed by pebbles and sand, 
where the river enters the Lake (Mt 141%, Mk 6°), 
Further, it is to be noted that most if not all of 
these roads were available not only for mules and 
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camels, asin modern times, but also for vehicles, 
for we learn that on account of their quantity the 
contributions were sent from Magdala, Cabul, and 
Sogane to Jerusalem in waggons (Td anith, iv. 5). 
vi. POPULATION.—We can now well understand 
the various classes of people who dwelt in and 
around this district. n the Greek towns the 
population would be chiefly Gieek-speaking so- 
journers of mixed race—the Levantines of those 
days. The Roman soldiery would be there in con- 
siderable numbers as well as scattered through the 
towns, especially where customs were collected. 
There would be cowrtiers around the Herods in 
Tiberias and Julias—‘ Herodians,’ as they were 
called ; and they were, for the most part, Saddu- 
cees. The publicans would have their head- 
quarters in the two capitals, but they would be 
employed everywhere, and would be specially active 
at the north end of the Lake, on the great trade 
routes. There, too, the Pharisees and probably 
also the Essenes (BJ 11. viii. 4) would be chiefly in 
evidence. Itis the population at this north end 
that chiefly concerns us; for amongst them the 
Lord dwelt, and there He had His own city (Mt 91). 
The people here were essentially Jewish, but there 
was a world of difference from the Judaism of 
Judea.  Graetz (ii. 148, Eng. ed.) has well de- 
scribed this when he says: ‘ Morality was stricter 
in Galilee, and the laws and customs more rigidly 
enforced. The slightest infringement was not 
allowed, and what the Judzans permitted them- 
selves the Galilzans would by no means consent 
to.” We might almost put it, Judea had much of 
the semblance of piety, Galilee more of the reality. 
Indeed, their piety as Jews had already impressed 
even the heathen world (Lk 7°). The Talmuds tell 
us that the Galilean loved honour more than 
wealth, and that the contrary was the case in 
Judea (Jerus. Keth. iv. 14); that the marriages 
were simpler and more decently conducted (Keth. 
12a, with which cf. Jn 2"; Edersheim, Sketch of 
Jewish Social Life, p. 152ff.), and also that the 
widow’s right of occupancy of her husband’s house 
was fully recognized (Mishna, Keth. iv. 12 and 
Jerus. Aeth. iv. 14; ef. Mt 84). The Galileans, 
too, were accused by their neighbours of being too 
talkative with women ; and in this connexion the 
expression 7x5°53 new ‘foolish Galilean,’ came into 
use (Lrubin, 53); cf. Jn 4°). Josephus also speaks 
well of the Galileans, commending their courage, 
and adding that they were inured to war from their 
infancy (BJ Il. iii. 2). There is another remark in 
the Talmud regarding their character that is worth 
noting: yn psp 91 ‘wax ‘the men of Galilee 
were disputatious’ (Nedar. 48a). This has always 
been a characteristic of the Jew; he has never 
been able to argue calmly ; and when we add to 
this acknowledged characteristic of the people the 
circumstances of a fishing and boating life, we 
must admit the truth of the accusation ; and know- 
ing this, we can well understand that many of the 
scenes around the Lake were much noisier than 
the calm words of Scripture would lead us to 
suspect (Mt 9%-%, Mk 3”, Lk 8 etc.); and we 
can appreciate the facility with which Peter re- 
lapsed into, what must have been an old habit (Mk 
147), Then the inhabitants of the district would 
not be over cleanly in their habits. We can infer 
nothing from the neglect of hand-washing (nw 
o>), for it is at best purely ceremonial ; but the 
Jew generally was, in the Ist cent., the butt of 
the Gentile world on account of his uncleanliness, 
just as he is to-day (Seneca, Hp. 5; Perseus, Sat. 
yv.). Apart from the Greek towns, which, like 
Tiberias and Gamala, were supplied by aqueducts 
(portions of which still remain), the general water 
supply was from the Lake; and in consideration of 
the traffic that existed and the absence of sanitary 
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arrangements, this could not be satisfactory in the 
neighbourhood of a town like Capernaum. Then 
every village would have, as at the present time, 
its own dunghill, a fruitful source of swarms of 
flies. 

Great extremes of wealth and poverty there 
would not be. We meet, indeed, with a knowledge 
of wealth (Mt 78 134 1874, Lk 12!8- 1%); but on the 
whole the life was of the simplest, as we see from 
the nature of the household furnishings,— the 
bushel, the candlestick (Mt 5"), there being but 
one; and the mention of the food—bread, eggs, 
fish((MiG 72 kat): 

Then it is to be noted that the people were to 
a certain extent bilingual. Judging from similar 
conditions in this district and elsewhere at the 
present day, we should say that the language of 
the homes and of the Jewish population among 
themselves was Aramaic, but that the men would 
generally be acquainted colloquially with the 
Hellenistic speech of the larger towns. The native 
language, too, had its own peculiarities (Mt 26”), 
the chief of which was a remarkable confusion of 
the gutturals, which is repeatedly ridiculed in the 
Talmuds, where a notable example is given of a 
Galileean being asked, when shouting on the street, 
whether he wished to sell ‘ wool,’ ‘a sheep,’ ‘ wine,’ 
or ‘a donkey’ (Bab. Hrubin, 536; Berakhoth, 32a). 

To sum up, then, the population of this district 
was as manly, industrious, independent, moral, 
pious, and experienced in the world as any in 
Palestine. It was among men who were morally 
right that our Lord chose to settle. It was such 
that He made His first disciples, and finally His 
Apostles. Had these been willing to compromise 
‘conscience, they might easily have passed into 
easier walks of life. In the full strength of early 
manhood, they might have had a share in the 
settlement of Tiberias (Ant. XVIII. ii. 3), but they 
had resisted that temptation. It is true that 
Matthew the publican (Mt 10%) was among them, 
but it is to be remembered that here he did not 
serve an alien like the publicanit in Judea. The 
taxes he collected would go to the coffers of 
Antipas in Tiberias (Titus Livius, 32 F; Cicero, 
in Verr. ii. 72), and they would be drawn from 
the tax on goods passing along the highways as 
well as on the fish from the Lake, as at the present 
day. This latter fact suggests a peculiar relation- 
ship between Matthew and the ‘ fisher-folk’ among 
the Twelve, and a still more interesting one be- 
tween him and Simon the Zealot, who had fought 
against these taxes. 

We conclude by observing that, as no land in 
the world save Palestine could have given us the 
Bible, no part of the land save this, with its wealth 
of recent historical association and variety in 
nature, from the torrid heat of el-Ghuweir to the 
perennial snows of Hermon, could so well have 
suited the Great Teacher in His appeal to men of 
every kindred and every clime. In its calm beauty 
it was in many ways worthy of the presence of the 
Son of Man, and it presents us with a beautiful 

icture of many aspects of His life and character. 

t deserved all that Jew and Gentile said in its 

pee even in their playing with its names— 

iberias (#730) ANNI ADD, ‘beautiful of appear- 
ance’; Capernaum (oy) 153, ywploy mapakdhoews), 
‘land of Noaanttieed or consolation.’ Before the 
time of the Lord Jesus the Sea of Galilee was to 
the world an unknown, neglected, and almost un- 
named distant inland lake ; but He has changed all 
this. He has rendered it immortal. 


LiTERATURE.—Hastings’ DB and Encyc. Bibi. art. ‘ Galilee, 
Sea of’; G. A. Smith, HGHL, ch. xxi. ; Merrill, Galilee in the 
Time of Christ ; see also art. GALILEE and the Lit. given there. 

Wm. M. CHRISTIE. 


SEAL.—The only reference in the Gospels to the 
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literal use of a seal is Mt 27°,* where we read 
that the chief priests and Pharisees, after consulta- 
tion with Pilate, in order to guard against the re- 
moval of our Lord’s body by the disciples, secured 
the sepulchre to the best of their power by setting 
their seal upon the entrance stone (cf. Dn 617) as 
well as by placing soldiers to guard it. The pro- 
cess would be accomplished by stretching a cord 
across the stone that blocked the entrance, and b 
sealing the two ends of the cord against the wall 
of rock. Twice in the Fourth Gospel the act of 
sealing is used figuratively to describe (a) the 
solemn confirmation by the believer, from his own 
experience, that God is true (Jn 3%); (6) the 
destination and authentication of the Son by the 
Father as the bestower of the food which nourishes 
eternal life (Jn 6’). In all of these three cases it 
is the verb cgpayifw that is used, the noun c¢paryis 
not being found in the Gospels. 
C. L. FELTOE. 
SEAM.—See Coat. 


SEARCHING.—Searching (of Latin-French deri- 
vation) is a richer word than seeking (of Anglo- 
Saxon origin), because it implies examination as 
well as looking and asking (cf. 1 P 1°). Thus while 
§nréw and its compounds are always translated 
‘seek,’ the words corresponding to ‘search’ are 
avaxplvw (Ac 171 only), éerdfw, and épewrdw. In Mt 28 
e£erd¢w is appropriately used for the identifying of 
the child of Messianic promise: ‘Search out care- 
fully concerning the young child’ (RV; whereas 
AV tr. as if it were éxénréw). In Mt 10" it means 
‘get to know exactly who is genuinely worthy,’ 
rather than settle down with the first man who is 
spoken of for his piety. In Jn 21! the same word 
is used to suggest that the disciples did not venture 
to probe the mystery any:further. Reverence held 
them back,—the sense that faith must at such a 
moment take the place of criticism. 

But the exact equivalent of ‘search’ is epevvdw. 
It is used twice in Jn. (5° 7°) of ‘searching the 
Scriptures.’ It may well be believed that it con- 
noted more on the lips of Jesus (5%), who knew 
how to distinguish the spirit from the letter (Mt 72, 
Lk 777 1076#, Jn 6%), and to bring forth treasures 
new as well as old (Mt 13°, ef, 52 #f 918 1940f) | than 
it did upon the lips of the chief priests and Phari- 
sees (Jn7°?).—With Christ it meant to search the 
Scriptures with a candid mind and reverent spirit to 
find the will of the holy Father whose name is Love. 
But there was a ‘veil upon the faces’ of the Jews 
(2 Co 3”), because they did not look behind a 
private or traditional interpretation. The priests, 
who were mostly Sadducees, ‘searched’ for passages 
that would serve a casual purpose (Mk 12'**), and 
the Pharisees ‘searched’ for what would maintain 
their burdensome traditions (Mk 27%, Lk 13%, 
Jn 98), or even cnable them to evade a moral issue 
(Mt 197). 

In Jn 5 épevvére may be either Imperative (as 
AV) or Indicative (as RV) [ef. mucrevere in Jn 14%). 
The former falls into line with the general tenor of 
Christ’s teaching, that the Jews had only to use 
the means at their disposal in order to see in Him- 
self the fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets 
(Mt 517, Lk 16*! 24°7, Jn 7%). But the Indicative 
seems in best accord with the immediate context 
(‘because ye think,’ ‘and these are they,’ ‘ye will 
not come to me’) (cf. Westcott, in loc.). 


LITERATURE. — Westcott on John; Martineau, Hours of 
Thought, i. 54, 201, ii. 183 f.; 8S. A. Tipple, Sunday Mornings 
at Norwood, p. 161 ff. ; Forrest, Authority of Christ. 
: A. NoRMAN ROWLAND. 
SECOND ADAM.—See Divinity oF CHRIST in 


vol. i. p. 477°. 


* A finger-ring (3«x7A.0s), in which the seal was usually set, is 
mentioned in the parable of the Prodigal Son (Lk 1522), 
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SECOND COMING.—This is the designation 
commonly given to the final return of Jesus in 
lory at the end of the ages, to perfect His King- 
fom: The term does not occur in the Gospels, 


. but it has long been adopted in general usage to 


signify the supreme crisis of the Parousia, the 
most momentous and decisive of the various future 
comings which Jesus foreshadowed when He spoke 
of His death at the hands of men, and the mani- 
festations of His triumphant life and power that 
would follow it. The subject is dealt with under 
COMING AGAIN, and more fully, with a note on 
the Literature, under_PAROUSIA. 
G. M‘Harpy. 

SEED.— Excluding the use of this co as 
equivalent to progeny, offspring, or race (cf. e.g. 
Mk Dares Lk 1 ne foe find it exclusively 
employed in the parables of Jesus as an apt symbol 
for Divine influence, or for the expansion of the 
moral and religious life in communities or indi- 
viduals. 

4. In Mk 476-9, a parable peculiar to Mark, Jesus 
uses the aa of sowing and the subsequent 
conduct of the farmer to illustrate the certain 
success of His Kingdom upon earth. What He 
preached about seemed perhaps to the disciples, 
as well as to outsiders, as weak as a grain of seed 
flung upon a field. Yet neither is an isolated or 
foreign thing in the world. On the side of the 
gospel were certain mysterious powers which would 
ensure it success, apart from human aid or inter- 
ference. All it required was time. The order of 
things was a ripening order, and at the proper 
moment these favourable conditions would bring 
about the fruit and result of what at present 
seemed a very precarious and unpromising move- 
mentamong men. Such is the general point of the 
parable. The seed’s vital energy and its appointed 
correspondence with the powers of nature sym- 
bolize features in the gospel which enable Jesus to 
await the future with quiet confidence and an easy 
mind. Neither is just what it seems to the outward 
eye. Each sets in action a slow but sure process 
of growth, upon which the sensible person will 
count. ‘Fruit grows thus,’ said Epictetus; ‘the 
seed must be buried for some time, hidden, and 
then grow slowly if it is to reach perfection.’ It is 
by an extension, or rather a special application, of 
this usage that the self-sacrifice of man is compared 
to the burying of the seed in the furrow (Jn 128-5), 
with special reference to the death of Jesus Him- 
self. The ultimate effects of such self-immolation 
depend on the thoroughness of the process itself. 

The Kingdom is also compared to seed in the 
parable of the Mustard Seed (Mk 4*-*?= Mt 1331- 
=Lk 13"-), A small thing to begin with, it 
ultimately surpasses all other movements which 
make a greater show at first to the untrained eye. 
Here the Kingdom is conceived of, not eschatologi- 
cally, but historically. When it is likened to 
‘seed,’ the thought is mainly of the immense possi- 
bilities of growth in it, as compared with its initial 
size, the correspondence between it and the soul 
of man, and the pledge, which it contains, of some 
final and Eisuih issue. 

2. Seed, on the other hand, depends to a certain 
extent upon soil. While essentially designed to 
co-operate with the vital forces of nature, it may be 
rendered wholly or partially barren. And in this 
further sense it forms a symbol for Jesus of the 
Divine word and its fortunes in the world of men. 
Consequently we find that in two other parables the 
seed represents not the Kingdom, but the word (cf. 
Mt 13”). 

The first of these, the parable of the Sower and 
the Soils (Mk 4**=Mt 13°*=Lk 8°f-), bears on the 
difficulties and disappointments encountered in the 
preaching of the word of God. The latter is com- 


pared to the vital germ or grain of the plant, 
which, through no fault of its own or of the sower, 
may fail to germinate, owing to the unpromising 
nature of the ground on which it chances to fall. 
Nevertheless, the work of the sower must proceed. 
The partial failure of his efforts is not to render 
his career or calling void. In the parable itself, 
which is undoubtedly genuine, the original refer- 
ence is to the experiences of Jesus Himself as a 
preacher. ‘Jesus has to preach; the rest is God’s 
concern’ (Wellhausen). But in the subsequent 
interpretation of the parable, which, like other 
interpretations, must be held to contain in whole 
or part reflexions of the Apostolic age and traces of 
the editor’s hand, the scope widens to include the 
general preaching of Christian evangelists, who are 
counselled not to let themselves be daunted by 
finding the unsympathetic and the preoccupied 
among their hearers. The seed must be sown. 
The word must be trusted to do its work in con- 
genial hearts. The teaching must be imparted. 
Such is the supreme lesson for evangelists drawn 
here by Jesus from the vegetable world. 

The other parable is that of the Tares, or darnel 
(Mt 13*4f-), which may be an allegorized variation, 
and in part an expansion, of the ideas contained in 
Mk 475-9, Certainly, whatever be the original 
nucleus, the editorial reflexions indicate a rather 
advanced period in the history of the early Church’s 
mission and discipline. Growth, here too, is a 
partial feature of the situation. But the seed or 
word is further exposed to deliberate and wide- 
spread corruption and rivalry. Another power of 
influence is stealthily at work among men. God’s 
message finds no virgin soil, for the growth of the 
seed is thwarted; and specious, vigorous rivals 
abound. 

Both of the latter parables, in so far as they 
emphasize the nature of God’s word or message as 
seed, thus touch wisely and earnestly on its mys- 
terious power of growth. The spoken word is 
essentially fruitful. It is the instrument of the 
Divine mission. ‘We forget too often that lan- 
guage is both a seed-sowing and a revelation,’ says 
Amiel. ‘Man is a husbandman; his whole work 
rightly understood is to develop life, to sow it 
everywhere.’ And the supreme method is the con- 
tact of one personality with another, especially 
through the medium of that spoken intercourse 
which conveys the truth of God to the soul of man. 
This, and no external means, is the chosen way of 
Jesus. 


LiTERATURE.—In addition to the critical editors on the pas- 
sages above cited, and writers on the Parables (especially Trench, 
Bruce, Jiilicher, and Godet), ef. T. G. Selby, Ministry of the 
Lord Jesus, p. 157. ; Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iv. p. 138f.; and 
J. Rendel Harris, Union with God, p. 171f. 

J. Morratr. 

SEEING.—In the Gospels there are three Greek 
words (8\érw, Oewpéw, dpdw) used for ‘see,’ some- 
times rendered in the EV by ‘ behold,’ ‘ take heed,’ 

‘beware,’ ‘regard.’ The most ordinary signifi- 
eance of the word ‘see’ is, of course, the natural 
one—to recognize by the act of vision ordinary 
external objects, as when the blind are described 
as seeing (Mt 15%, Jn 97), or men are promised 
that they shall see the Son of Man, or when the 
disciples think they see a vision, or the multitude 
see the miracles of Jesus (Mk 14%, Lk 24?8, Jn 67). 

The more significant uses of the word are, how- 
ever, figurative. (1) The first usage under this 
head is where the verb ‘to see’ is used of the 
recognition of objects not strictly visible, as, for 
example, when it is said of Peter that he saw the 
wind (Mt 14%); or when men are told that, if they 
first cast out the beam out of their own eye, they 
will then be able to see clearly to cast the mote 
out of their brother’s eye (Mt 7°); or, again, when 
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it is said that a man shall see death (Lk 2%, Jn 
8°!) ; or when the Lord speaks of a man as ‘seeing 
the light of this world’ (Jn 11°), where, of course, 
it is more strictly the vision of objects made 
possible through the presence of the light of day. 

(2) The second figurative sense is a very ordinary 
one in the Gospels, where the verb ‘to see’ is 
employed in the sense of the spiritual vision of the 
mind and soul. In the Beatitudes, for example, 
the blessing of the pure in heart is that they shall 
see God (Mt 5’). The angels also possess the 
same privilege (Mt 18). The disciples are told 
that in seeing Christ they have already obtained 
the vision of the Father (Jn 14°); while in another 
passage of the same Gospel the seeing of Christ 
and believing on Him are the conditions of possess- 
ing eternal life (6*°). In the Lord’s great prayer for 
His disciples He desires that they may see His 
glory (17%), which implies a participation.in the 
understanding of Divine things of the highest and 
most intimate character. In this connexion also 
is tobe noted the strange utterance of our Lord in 
Lk 10!8, where, on the return of the Seventy, He 
speaks of His beholding Satan ‘fallen as lightning 
from heaven,’ which must imply His spiritual pre- 
vision of the final overthrow of the powers of evil, 
and the establishment of His Divine kingdom. 
Most significant of all this class of passages, how- 
ever, are those found in Jn 9”, and Mt 13/416 with 
its parallels in Mk 4” and Lk 8% The passage in 
Jn. distinctly states that the purpose of Christ’s 
presence in the world was first to bring light to 
blind eyes, but, secondly, to make blind those who 
were able to see; and this last statement is 
further explained in the passage by the answer 
given to the indignant question of the Pharisees 
as to whether they also were blind, that their 
fault consisted in claiming to possess the power of 
spiritual vision, while their hearts were closed to 
the real significance of Christ’s message; and so 
their boast of spiritual perception only magnified 
their sin. On Mt 1314-}6|| see PARABLE, p. 315 f. 

(3) A third general significance of the word 
‘see’ is that of an ethical warning in the sense of 
the English phrase ‘take heed.’ For example, in 
Mt 24° we read, ‘Sec that ye be not troubled’; and 
in Mk 8” two words are combined in the warning, 
‘Take heed (dpare), beware (8déere) of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, and the leaven of Herod.’ 

When combined with a preposition (els), the verb 
Pdérw signifies ‘regard,’ in the sense of ‘pay 
obsequious attention to,’ as in Mt 22'6; and, finally, 
the word is used of God Himself in His vision of 
the hearts of men, as in Mt 6°, which reads, ‘Thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall recompense 
thee.’ 

As a general result of the examination of the 
above passages, it will be noticed that in Jn. the 
word ‘see’ has a special significance. It is, indeed, 
one of the words that form a leading conception 
in his writing. Just as the idea of life arises out 
of the miracle of the feeding of the multitude, so 
does that of light spring from the miracle of the 
healing of the man blind from his birth. In Jn.’s 
spiritual vocabulary, Christ Himself is the light 
of the world ; and the illumination of the souls of 
men and the blessing of the gospel can be spoken 
of in terms of light and its enjoyment as suitably 
as in terms of life and its possession. Thus the 
miracles of giving sight to the blind become 
peculiarly significant ; but we need not, therefore, 
assume that, though they are in this way acted 
parables, the narratives of such miracles are not 
to be regarded as of any historical value, but as 
mere pictorial representations of the spiritual truths 
they are meant to convey. 


LiTeraTuRE.—The Comm. on the various passages, esp. the 
Expos. Gr. Test., and Westcott’s St. John; Jiilicher, Gleichnis- 
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reden Jesu, pp. 121-149; Bugge, Die Haupt-Parabeln Jesu, 
vol. i. pp. 1-89; Hapositor, 6th ser. vol. i. [1900] p. 231 ff.; 
Fiebig, Altjiid. Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu; Phillips 
Brooks, Mystery of Iniquity (1893), 208. 


G. CURRIE MARTIN. 


SELF-ASSERTION.—See CHARACTER OF CHRIST 
and CLAIMS OF CHRIST in vol. i, and art. RE- 
NUNCIATION above. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS.—See CONSCIOUSNESS. 


SELF-CONTROL.—The Scripture term for self- 
control is éyxpdéreca, which with its cognates occurs 
several times in the NT; but in the Gospels only 
the privative dxpacia is found, with the rendering 
‘excess’ (Mt 23”). The English word is not used 
in AV, and in RV is confined to the margin, with 
the single exception of 2 Ti 3%. It denotes (see 
Chrysostom, Hom. Tit 1° rév mdQous kparotyra) the 
exercise of dominion by man over the constituents 
of character within, as well as over external in- 
fluences that would tend to baffle or frustrate him. 
It may be distinguished from self-denial as dis- 
one is from destruction, the one making the 
self the centre of purpose and effort, the other 
aiming at its extinction or suppression. The one 
reduces the self, or certain of its elements, to zero ; 
the other directs and uses it, turning all its powers 
into the channel of some activity, viewed as ad- 
vantageous or benign. Mastery within the living 
organism of man is the principal suggestion of 
both ; but self-denial gives greater prominence to 
the possible inherence of evil and to the ascetic 
processes by which it must be purged, whilst self- 
control implies rather freedom and strenuousness, 
and involves no depressing view of man or of life 
(see art. SELF-DENIAL). More particularly, self- 
control means the control of the temperament, the 
instincts, emotions, and will, both in themselves 
and against the various appeals that are made to 
them in daily life, with a view to the accomplish- 
ment of some purpose or the maintenance of some 
phase of character. In the Gospels it is exhibited 
in the Man Jesus Christ in a perfect degree, and 
by Him commended to His disciples, together with 
the secret of its attainment and retention. 

1. Self-control on the part of Christ.—(1) It is 
rather doubtful whether, in the current, though 
vague, sense of the word, temperament can be pre- 
dicated of Christ. Strictly the word denotes a certain 
general characteristic of a man’s temper and moods, 
by which his progress in intelligence and morality 
is in various ways promoted or hindered. It means 
the set of the inner life towards some specific ex- 
pression or action, and implies both a disproportion 
in the constituents of character and a consequent 
degree of imperfection and disapproval. From a 
very early time the typical temperaments have 
been classed as four—sanguine, sentimental or 
melancholic, choleric, and phlegmatic ; and in each 
of them is found in varying measure a surplus of 
some quality which, by reason of its excess, spoils 
the proportion, and makes self-control under cer- 
tain conditions specially difficult. As the humanity 
of Christ is perfect, and in Him all the virtues 
meet and harmonize, an excess in any direction is 
out of the question. He had moods of unbounded 
hope (Jn 12%), of depression and shrinking (Mt 
263, Jn 12°’), of indignant anger (Mt 2313-%), of 
equanimity and comparative insensibility to pass- 
ing impressions (Lk 13”, Jn 19"); but there was 
no such long-continued pre-eminence of one good 
quality over another as would allow the placing of 
Him, in regard to temperament, in any of the 
ordinary categories. If He is to be placed at all, 
a new class must be formed, and He may be re- 
garded as the type of the religious temperament (Lk 
249, Jn 68), with the right principles of self-control 
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\ in action from the beginning. In the same group, 
though by no means on the same level, may be 
put all the anime naturaliter Christiane, amongst 
whom the obligation of self-control, if rendered 

easier of discharge by their disposition, should be 

: ed quickly and actively met (Mt 13" 25, Lk 
1247), 

(2) Control over instincts and the entire appetitive 
life, wherein the ethical rule is indulgence with 
restraint, is traceable in Christ both in the par- 
ticulars ‘of His historical manifestation, and as 
sustained with completeness in times of special 
temptation. By ‘instinct’ is meant the impulse 
and faculty of acting in such a way as to produce 
certain results, without deliberate or even con- 
scious foresight. Some of, these impulses are 
rooted in the body and aroused into activity by 
its uneasiness and recurring needs. Christ, for 
instance, knew weariness and its massive appeals 
for physical rest, but was so completely master of 
Himself as to be able to postpone, if not to with- 
hold, the response (Mt 84, Jn 4°); and of slug- 
gishness on His part there is no record in the 
Gospels. During the week of the Passion the 
nights were spent at Bethany (the village or its 
nei Higarhood : Mt 217, Mk 11"), in part pro- 
bably with a view to bodily rest after the busy 
days. So, too, with hunger and thirst, whose im- 
portunity was sometimes clamorous, yet easily 
silenced or put off (Mt 4°, Mk 3° 6%, Jn 19°8). In 
regard to the physical nature, Christ neither prac- 
tised nor enjoined its suppression, but only the 
maintenance of its proper relation amongst natural 
promptings and activities. To this rule there were 
no exceptions, the apparent ones proving on closer 
examination to be designed each for a special didactic 
or ethical purpose. The cursing of the fig-tree 
was not done unthinkingly under the stimulus of 
a disappointed appetite (Mk 11**:), but in illus- 
tration of the doom awaiting Israel, emblem of all 
who abound in leaves but fail in fruitfulness (ef. 
Lk 13%), and of the power of faith in dealing with 
evil (Mt 21°), ‘A gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber’ (Mt 11°, Lk 7), on account of its very diffi- 
culty to some expositors, must not be rejected as 
an interpolation. It is not meant to indicate 
Christ’s real habit; but it is an almost amused 
comment by Him on the equal readiness with which 
certain types of men poet against the severity 
of one teacher and the graciousness of another. 
A professed neutrality which is really childish and 
angry self-will deals of necessity in exaggeration ; 
and in this case its evidence proves no degree of 
self-indulgence on the part of Christ, but merely 
magnifies His geniality, and the gentle way in 
which He moved amongst all innocent forms of 
human life, into a charge against Him of excess. 

Of the mastery exercised by Christ over His 
emotions the characteristics appear to be a recog- 
nition of the legitimacy of emotion, sometimes 
even of free and unrestrained emotion, with the 
avoidance of all such qualities and extremes as 
the world has learned to condemn. Sympathy 
was full at Bethany (Jn 11°) and on the approach 
to Jerusalem (Lk 19"), but not allowed to become 
so sentimental or overwhelming as to interfere 
with service. The anger of just indignation finds 
expression and becomes even torrential in Mt 
238-6; but there is nowhere any trace of personal 
rancour. In Gethsemane the sacred anguish tran- 
scends analysis, for the vicarious Passion was 
begun ; but if any influence of fear or regret or 
intolerable burden (Lk 22%) is to be acknowledged, 
the shrinking is quickly mastered, and the Saviour 
goes forth calmly to die (Mt 26%, Mk 14%, He 
5’), Similarly the ery on the cross (Mt 27%, Mk 
15°) is no sign of a temporary loss of control, the 
collapse of the human spirit of Christ in the bitter- 


ness of approaching death. It should be connected 
with His work of atonement rather than with His 
personal experience, and marks the culmination of 
the pressure of the world’s sin (Gal 3"). For man 
Christ passes through the deep valley of sin’s 
doom, and at the supreme moment is compassed 
about by darkness unrelieved ; but He did not 
falter, nor was the ordered unity of His inner life 
in His oneness of purpose with the Father broken. 
At the other extreme of emotion are the sense of 
relief after long strain, with its associated perils 
of ‘letting oneself go,’ and such an exultation of 
Joy as is apt to cause a lapse in vigilance. The 
relief and the joy are traceable in Christ (Mt 11°, 
Lk 107, Jn 17!+4), who on the earlier occasion im- 
mediately proceeds, according to the one tradi- 
tion, to offer rest to the weary, and, according to 
the other, to pronounce a benediction upon His 
disciples. Joy that becomes exuberant and beyond 
control, and wastes itself in moods of sheer eestasy, 
is nowhere recorded of Him. He preserves con- 
sistently the wise mean, well removed from the 
ordinary dangers, on cither side, of excess and of 
defect. His self-respect was complete, never de- 
generating into immodest vanity or giving place 
to servility (Jn 6% 12}!2!5 18? 87), Fear could not 
be excited in Him by the antagonism of the people 
or by His apparent powerlessness in the hands of 
the authorities (Mt 12", Lk 4°, Jn 18°19"), He 
was sociable yet free, interested but not absorbed 
in nature and in man, subject to every pure emotion 
but possessed and mastered by none. And the 
sensitive life of Christ is most correctly viewed as 
an organized comity of well-graded sentiments and 
feelings, amongst which due order was maintained 
without either difficult effort or occasional failure. 

(3) To this, the negative side of self-control, the 
subjection of the various instincts and sensibilities, 
must be added the positive introduction of some 
controlling end or purpose, without which the 
main factor in determining the merit of self- 
control and the moral quality of the life will be 
absent. Self-control by itself may be simply a 
tribute to strength of will, neutral in regard to 
quality, and capable of being turned to bad uses. 
As exhibited in Christ, it means not only steadi- 
ness and freedom from irritability, a calm temper 
unruffled by influences from without, but the 
inflexible direction of the spirit and will upon the 
accomplishment of purposes than which neither 
ethics nor religion can disclose any worthier. 
This superiority to disappointment, difficulty, 
apparent disaster, is shown in many lights; and 
if there are times when it appears Ce a moment 
to be obscured, it is cared in another moment, 
and unflinchingly held. The atmosphere in which 
Jesus lived was often impure, vitiated by the 
influence of successes that were won by insincerity 
as well as by the prosperity of many vices ; yet by 
men who are competent to judge, no moral fault 
or compromise with wrong has ever been charged 
against Him (Jn 8). There is no instance of His 
having been diverted from His purpose by the 
‘gainsaying of sinners’ (He 12°), the blundering 
clamour of the people, or their unbelieving dis- 
avowal of His mission (Mk 14°’) ; and even wide- 
spread alienation amongst His followers was turned 
into an occasion for deepening the convictions and 
strengthening the tejeliy of the others (Jn 6%), 
Neither the bitter craft of the religious leaders 
with their emissaries dogging His footsteps 
(Mt 225%, Lk 115"), nor the ase or fear of 
the petty overlords (Lk 13%), could break the 
inward unity of His spirit or the gt iers of His 
will. In the select group of His disciples were 
dispositions to protest or interfere (Mt 16**, Lk 9%), 
sometimes ignorance and unwillingness to learn 
(Mt 20°, Lk 17”; cf. Ac 1°), tempers and views 
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that were discordant and unseemly, with a traitor 
lurking in the midst; yet Christ never allowed 
the strain of His work, or the uncongeniality or 
impotence of the men who were nearest to Him, 
to divert His sympathy or to ruffle the settled 
quiet of His demeanour. Death itself, rendered 
inconceivably horrible by the concentration upon 
Him of every man’s sin (He 2°), was anticipated 
without alarm, and undergone in all its shame 
without loss of personal dignity or any weakening 
of His loving resolution to save. He set His face 
steadfastly (Lk 9°) in no sudden bracing of His 
will in the presence of an unexpected peril; but 
the perfect self-control, which made it possible for 
Him to become incarnate, was maintained threngh 
all the incidents of the historical manifestation, 
and even on the cross itself. In the freedom of 
His contact with nature and man, His heart never 
more than momentarily failed, and His self-control 
in times of confusion and danger helped to make 
Him the most consummate Leader of sinful men, 
serene and strong, and always confident in God 
and in the issue. 

(4) Beyond the action of Christ’s own will, two 
further causes of His self-control may be dis- 
tinguished. The one was His personal. trust in 
God the Father, and the other the influence of the 
Holy Spirit in response. (a) At the beginning of 
His career the part played both in His practice 
and in His inner life and thought by the recogni- 
tion of His Father’s claims upon Him, against the 
attractions that appeal to youth, and the depend- 
ence and clinging that earthly parents naturally 
desire, was indicated in His oa in the Temple 
(Lk 2%), and on later occasions (Jn 4% 5° 68 1431), 
A sense of security in the remembrance of the 
Father’s power and purpose is part of the secret of 
Christ’s complete self-possession in the final crisis 
(Mt 26°). He entered upon His Agony with bitter 
forebodings, which in solitude became almost 
unendurable (Lk 22) ; absolute acceptance of the 
Father’s will (Mk 14**) enabled Him to press down 
any reluctance to die (He 5’)—‘ made perfect’ 
Himself thereby, and fitted to be ‘the author of 
eternal salvation.’ So important was His con- 
sciousness of this relationship with the Father, 
that in it lay for Him the kernel and germ of all 
truth, and in its revelation to man the sum of all 
duty and pleasure. (b) The action of the Holy 
Spirit in sustaining the self-control of Jesus against 
appetites and evil appeals is conspicuous in the 
records of the Temptation (Mt 41, Mk 1, Lk 4), 
and referred to by each of the Synoptists (see 
TEMPTATION). But it also appears elsewhere. 
From His childhood ‘the grace of God was upon 
him’ (Lk 2”); and that communicated grace of 
the Spirit wrought in Him (Lk 2°» RVm) all that 
He as aman accomplished or became. The unction 
or illapse at His baptism was not temporary, but 
the Spirit permanently abode with Him (Jn 1°) ; 
and if Ac 10* refers primarily to invigoration for 
service, St. Luke elsewhere represents Jesus as 
‘full of the Holy Ghost’ (41, cf. Jn 3), and as 
thereby prepared for personal testing and discipline 
as well as for His mission of mercy and redemption. 
For Him, as for His disciples, the soul’s thirst for 
unity and self-mastery is assuaged, and all needed 
resources are obtained, in the same way and from 
the same fountain (Jn 7°7-%9), 

2. Self-control on the part of man.—For man 
self-control assumes a double aspect, according as 
it is a rule of restraint or of activity. On the one 
hand, it keeps the indulgence of the natural 
appetites and impulses within the bounds of reason, 
grading and co-ordinating them all as elements of 
a coherent rational life. On the other, it con- 
centrates the energies, reversing any original 
tendency to diffusion, and integrating moral life 
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under the steady pressure of a master conviction 
and a master purpose. In other words, since 
Christianity is not an ideal or a theoretical ethic, 
but a practicable way of living, and since each 
man’s difficulty does not arise from the impulses 
generally, but from the predominance of some 
single group of impulses, self-control as exhibited 
and required by Christ comes to mean the control 
of individual temperament, the avoidance of the 
various evil excesses to which each man is prone, 
and possibly even the substitution of some form of 
good for some form of evil as an instinctive beset- 
ment. Symmetrical development of each man’s 
spirit may be said to be the object of the Gospels, 
which are far from silent either as to the method 
by which it is to be effected, or as to the pains and 
satisfactions of the process. 

Control of the senses and appetites is to be 
carried, if necessary, to the point of mutilation, 
for excess must be prevented, whatever the pain 
or cost (Mt 57 188, Mk 94-48); and not even 
relationships that are legitimate and pure must 
be allowed to interfere with the interests of the 
Kingdom of heaven (Mt 191%, ef. 1 Co 7). Inclina- 
tions and impulses are to be distrusted, and the 
Christian should be their master and not their 
slave (Mt 59-41, Lk 62; cf. Ro 121), The need 
of integrating the life by giving supreme sway 
to some right and rightly conceived purpose at its 
centre is shown in the conversation with the young 
ruler (Mt 197, Mk 107, Lk 18”), where the re- 
nunciation of wealth is a necessary preparation 
for all-absorbing devotion to Christ, the great test 
of discipleship (as in Jn 10%” 125), as well as the 
secret of perfection. The same is the bearing of 
the sayings as to the ‘single’ eye (Mt 6”, Lk 11%), 
the impossibility of serving God and mammon 
(Mt 6%, Lk 161%), the necessity of becoming ‘as a 
little child’ (Mk 10), as well as the great law of 
Mt 6%, the observance of which not only safeguards 
the spirit from the distressing influence of suspicion 
and fear, but especially keeps it a well-ordered 
unity, with quiet strength and readiness to act asits 
prominent qualities. Ifthe control be threatened 
from without, it is recovered or retained by recog- 
nizing God’s superior claims, and counting nothing 
so important in experience as His good pleasure 
(Mt 1078, Lk 12), Against opposition and diffi- 
culty of every kind the rule is steadiness (Mt 10166 
#4-39) neither purpose nor self-control being shaken, 
because of the unrivalled constraint of the love of 
Christ (Mt 24°, Jn 151%" 16? 20-22), «For my sake’ 
gives the secret of a self-control that never breaks 
down ; and the love and devotion are continuously 
fed by the Spirit of the Father (Mt 10”, Jn 16%). 
By the forgiveness of sins Christ sets the will free 
from bondage to past evil, and His Spirit, ruling 
in the life because in the heart, becomes an un- 
failing source of strength and peace, reproducing 
in mortal experience the self-control of Him who 
never wavered from duty, or yielded to temptation, 
or allowed the Kingdom within to be disturbed by 
a breach of will between Himself and the Father. 
His self-control, in its completeness and in its 
means, is the measure and guarantee of what is 
possible to man. See also art. TEMPERANCE. 


LireRATURE.—The Lexx. of Grimm-Thayer and Liddell and 
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sen, Chr. Eth. ii. 411; O. E. Searle in Camb. Serm. (ed. Bebb), 
1893, p. 70; J. Iverach, The Other Side of Greatness (1906), 109. 


R. W. Moss. 

SELF-DENIAL.—Self-denial is undoubtedly an 
essential part of the religious life as set before 
men by Jesus Christ. ‘If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself’ (Mt 164). The word 
used (dmapyéouat) occurs elsewhere only in the 
parallel passages (Mk 8*4, Lk 9°); in the accounts 
given by the four Evangelists of St. Peter’s denial 
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(Mt 26%: 8:75, Mk 1490.81.72, Tk 9961 Jn 1388); and 
‘in our Lord’s denunciation of apostasy (Lk 12%). 
It is used in the LXX to tr. oyp. It is a strong 
word, and its meaning is best understood perhaps 
by comparing it with the corresponding expression 
ot St. Paul, ‘I count as loss’ (#ynuae fnuiav, Ph 3% 8). 
It must be understood to include a conquest of 
the insistent and unruly demands of the body, 
denial of the lower self; and a bringing into 
subjection of the ambitions and emotions of the 
intellect, and spirit, denial of the higher self. 

4. The denial of the carnal self.— The prac- 
tices by which men have sought to accomplish 
this kind of self-denial pass generally under the 
name of asceticism. There are five such kinds 
of discipline recommended or countenanced by 
our Lord’s teaching and example: (1) fasting, 
(2) celibacy and sexual restraint, (3) almsgiving, 
(4) vigils, (5) the refusal of luxury in the sur- 
roundings of life. 

(1) Fasting was practised by our Lord Himself 
(Mt 4" ||). It was presupposed as likely to form 
pe of the religious life by His disciples (Mt 61", 

k 2”). It was practised by the Apostles and the 
Church in their time (Ac 10% *? 13% 1423, 1 Co 75), 
and traditions of the severity of their fasting 
survived into the 2nd cent. (Clem. Recog. vii. 6; 
Clem. Alex. Pedag. ii. 1; Can. Murat. i. 11). 
In the sub-Apostolic age, probably as a result 
of the example of the Pharisees, fasting on stated 
days became a common form of self-denial 
(Did. viii.; Hermas, Sim. v. 1; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vii. 12). The Lenten fast grew from an 
original 14 days (Tertull. de Jejun. 15) to 40 days, 
in imitation of our Lord’s fast in the wilderness. 
The Friday fast, the Lenten fast, and the custom 
of fasting before receiving the Communion, were 
very general, if not universal, in the early Catholic 
and the medizeval Church. See art. FASTING. 

(2) Celibacy is countenanced by our Lord, but 
not generally recommended (Mt 19!, Lk 1478). It 
and temporary sexual restraint are recommended 
and even deemed specially honourable by the 
Apostles (1 Co 77%, Rev 144). In the sub- 
Apostolic age the idea of the superior sanctity 
of the virgin state grew rapidly (Did. xi. 11; 
Ignat. Ep. ad Polyc. v.; Just. Mart. Apol. i. 15; 
Athenag. 33, ete.). See art. CELIBACY. 

(3) Almsgiving, as a form of self-denial, is dis- 
tinctly recommended by. our Lord (Mt 6!*, Lk 114! 
128, Mk 12®; cf. Lk 6°, Mt 5%, Ac 20%), and He 
Himself, though poor, practised it (Jn 13”). The 
Apostles insisted on the duty of alnisgiving, at 
first apparently indiscriminately (Ac 2“: 4), after- 
wards with more caution (Ro 128, 2 Co 8%, Ja 2't., 
1 Jn 3", He 1316, Ja 17, 2 Co 9% 7, Gal 6°, 1 Co 16}, 
2 Co 91, Ro 15%, Ac 1177-3; cf. 2Th 3). In the 
early Church, almsgiving, either weekly or monthly, 
was a recognized duty (Tertull. Apol. 39; Cypr. 
de Oper. et ‘Eleem.). Sec ALMSGIVING. 

(4) Vigils.— Watching and wakefulness as a 
form of self-denying service to God were no doubt 
suggested by our Lord’s commands (Mt 24% 2641, 
Lk 12%") as well as by His own practice (Mt 14% 
26%5), and in this sense were understood many of 
the Apostolic exhortations (1 Co 16%, 1 Th 5%, 
Eph 6"). Examples of vigil services are to be 
found in the records of the Apostolic Church 
(Ac 12 207) and in the practice of St. Paul 
(2 Co 6? 11%), The heathen Pliny’s description 
(Zp. x. 97) of the Christians as ‘meeting before 
daybreak’ probably points to nothing but a desire 
for privacy and a feeling of the necessity for 
avoiding public notice, but we have certainly 
allusions to vigils in the strict sense of the word in 
the writings of several of the early Fathers (Clem. 
Alex. Pedag. ii. 9; Tertull. ad Uz. ii. 5; Cypr. 
de Laps. 34ff.; Lactant. vii. 19; August. Zp. ad 
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Januar. 119; Soer. i. 37, v. 21; Sozom. ii. 29, 
lll. 6). 

(5) Refusal of tweury.—Another region in which 
self-denial might be exercised was found in the 
surroundings of life, clothes, household arrange- 
ments, ete. Our Lord’s own example (Mt 8?°) was 
appealed to, and certain hints in His teaching were 
felt to have a bearing on the subject (Mt 10! 118, 
Lk 16”). The teaching of the Apostles was more 
detailed and definite (1 Ti 2°, 1 P 3%). The ques- 
tion of the amount of luxury permissible to 
Christians came up in the Montanist controversy 
(Euseb. v. 18. 4; Tertull. de Coron. Mil. 5, 10, 11). 
It occupies a considerable part of the Pedag. of 
Clem. of Alex. (see especially ii. 11, ii. 8-12, iii. 2, 
etc.), and is discussed by Cyprian (de Virg. vel. 
and de Cult. fem.). 

2. The denial of the higher intellectual and 
psychical self.—When we consider the teaching 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, we are at once struck 
by His definite and marked departure from the 
ethics of classical antiquity. For Him there is no 
such word as dper7 (cf. "Apns, and the Lat. wir-tus) 
with the sense of elevated manliness. Nor has He 
anything to correspond with the classical tetrad 
ppbynois (Or copia), dvdpela, cwppootvn, dikaoc’yy. 
These express the completest development of the 
higher, better self in man, and proclaim as the 
ideal the attainment of the truest ‘manliness’ in 
the face of an appreciative and admiring world. 
For ovr Lord the ideal is a different one. His 
life fulfils the conception of the prophet. He has 
no beauty that men should desire Him. He is 
despised, rejected, a Man of sorrows, acquainted 
with grief. He is ‘meek and lowly of heart’ (cf. 
Zec 9", 2 Co 10!, Ph 27). He is ‘one that serveth’ 
(Mt 2078, Jn 13°17), It is ‘the poor in spirit,’ ‘ they 
that mourn,’ ‘the meek,’ and those that ‘are re- 
viled’ whom He calls blessed (cf. Mt 18% 4 19°° 2014, 
Mk 10?"f-, Lk 148). It is quite evident that the 
ideal here set up is shally different from that 
of the classical philosophers. The two are, in 
fact, in fundamental opposition. The one is the 
ideal of the development, the other the ideal of 
the denial of the higher self. The des under- 
stood the Master very well and taught as He did 
(but see the use of dpery in what may be its classi- 
cal sense in Ph 48 and in 2P 1°). Indeed, they 
insisted with even more than His iteration on 
the denial of self (1 Co 17% 7, 2 Co 15 6°, Ph 2&8, 
2Co 101, 1 P 2%, Gal 5% 61, Eph 4?, Col 3%, Ja 17 
Sele b aos 2: Col"), 
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J. O. HANNAY. 

SELF-EXAMINATION.—‘ Our conclusion, then, 
is that the state of mind which is now most natur- 
ally expressed by the unspoken questions, Have I 
been what I should be? Shall I be what I should 
be, in doing so and so? is that in which all moral 
progress originates’ (T. H. Green, Prolegomena to 
Ethics, p. 337). 

1. Duty of self-examination.—Every man’s con- 
science bears witness to the reasonableness and 
necessity of self-examination. It means taking 
oneself seriously, and applying to the moral and 
spiritual life methods analogous to those adopted 
in all other departments of knowledge and skill. 
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It is the comparison of our motives and actions 
with the Ideal of what they should be ; and all such 
self-scrutiny, as T. H. Green suggests, has a real 
identity with the reformer’s comparison of what 
is actual with a social ideal. He who would attain 
excellence in any difficult work must be constantly 
testing and examining his results. He must be 
on the alert to overcome slackness, discover errors, 
ensure progress. In Christian discipleship, the 
most arduous, as itis the most noble, of all pursuits, 
there is the same imperative demand. This duty 
is enforced (1) By Holy Scripture. The mission of 
the ancient prophet, as distinct from that of the 
priest, was to apply a constant spur to the con- 
sciences of men. Much of his message was ex- 
pressed in the exhortation, ‘Let us search and try 
our ways, and turn again to the Lord’ (La 3%). He 
bade men examine themselves in the light of God’s 
known character and will (Is 11°”, Jer 7'%8, Ezk 
18°82, Hos 141° ete.). If Jesus did not in so many 
words call on men to examine themselves, yet the 
necessity and duty of such self-criticism were im- 
plied in all His ministry and teaching. In the 
Sermon on the Mount, as in so many of His par- 
ables, He was holding up before men the ideal by 
which they must test their lives. And the same 
may be said of all the Apostolic Epistles (1 Co 
11%, 2 Co 13°).—(2) By the experience of wise and 
good men. The saying, ‘Man, know thyself,’ was 
frequently on the lips of Socrates. He made it 
the text of his life and teaching. But how shall 
a man know himself unless he brings his thoughts, 
his passions, his conduct, into strict review, and 
scrutinizes them in the light of conscience and 
duty? What a large place, again, did this work 
of self-examination fill in the lives of serious- 
minded men and women of earlier and simpler 
times than ours. Thomas & Kempis, in the Imita- 


tion of Christ, is much occupied with this duty ; 
and Jeremy Taylor, in Rules and Exercises of Holy 
Dying (chapter ii.), devotes many pages to the 
reasons and benefits of the habit of the daily 


examination of our actions. ‘He that does not 
frequently search his conscience,’ he remarks, ‘is a 
house without a window.’ 


2. Difficulties and dangers of self-examination. | 


—(1) There is the danger of a morbid self-conscious- 
ness hurtful to the spiritual life. An analogy may 
be drawn with bodily health. A sure way of 
producing sickness and physical disorder is for a 
person to be constantly worrying himself about his 
health, and living, as it were, with his fingers always 
on his pulse. ‘Is this self-consciousness a good 
thing? Does it not hinder action, destroy energy ? 
Does it not cultivate a habit of mawkishness, an 
indelicate desire to expose the most secret passages 
of our souls, even to the public gaze? . . . In how 
many other ways do men testify that they feel this 
self-consciousness to be a disease which will destroy 
them if they cannot be cured of it! What numbers 
does it bring to the feet of the spiritual director !’ 
(F. D. Maurice). Do we not live our best life 
when we just go on doing our duty and filling our 
place, never considering ourselves at all? ‘There 
is a kind of devotion to great objects or to public 
service which seems to leave a man no leisure and 
to afford no occasion for the question about him- 
self, whether he has been as good as he should 
have been, whether a better man would not have 
acted otherwise than he has done. And again, 
there is a sense in which to be always. fingering 
one’s motives is a sign rather of an unwholesome 
preoccupation with self than of the eagerness in 
disinterested service which helps forward mankind’ 
(T. H. Green).—(2) A more serious difficulty is 
that in this work of self-criticism we occupy the 
double position of being both the examiner and the 
examined. We are at once the judge, the witness, 
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and the prisoner at the bar. What scope for self- 
deception, for evasion, for duping ourselves! Are 
we not in danger of condemning trifles and over- 
looking serious faults and vices? How easy to 
confuse the issues in this complicated process ! 
to lose sight of the due proportion of things! to 
play tricks with ourselves! Is there any escape 
from this difficulty ? 

3. Suggestions for self-~examination.—Ii the 
dangers mentioned above are to be escaped, this 
exercise must be conducted (1) with the most humble 
dependence upon God and desire for His help and 
guidance. Consider specially Ps 13974. The 
Psalmist could not trust himself. He knew how 
sin eluded him, how it disguised itself, how it hid 
in secret chambers where his search could not fol- 
low it. He needed the aid of One who could accom- 
plish a deeper and more penetrating work than he 
himself could undertake. Consider also 1 Ch 28° 29", 
Ps 2632 447), Pr 16-2 207) Jer 179 (2) ihevex= 
amination must be very largely objective, i.e. not 
merely, or chiefly, a scrutiny of feelings or motives, 
but an investigation of actual conduct in the light 
of God’s law and of Christian ideals. The desire 
expressed in the hymn, ‘’Tis a point I long to 
know. . . . Do Llove the Lord, or no?’ may often be 
best answered by a reference to such words as are 
found in,Jn 14% 211544, See also Mt 77-9, Mk 35, 
‘Do you notice how many times our Saviour says : 
“Tf ye love me, keep my commandments”? Itisas 
if a child should rush passionately to its mother and 
throw its little arms round her neck, and say con- 
vulsively, ‘‘O mother! I dolove youso!” ‘* Well, 
my dear child, if you do, why are you not a better 
child?”’ (H. W. Beecher, Conduct the Index of Feel- 
ing).—(3) Special consideration should be given to 
2 Co 13° ‘ Jesus Christ is in you.’ Therein lies the 
secret by which self-examination may be a reality 
and not a fiction ; therein is found the protection 
from the dangers already referred to. There is a 
true Light which lighteth every man; One who 
dwells with us, near us, in us; One who will 
save us from self-flattery and self-deception, and 
from mawkish self-consciousness. In the light of 
His presence self-examination is safe and fruitful. 
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ARTHUR JENKINSON. 

SELFISHNESS.—The self-sacrifice which Christ 
demands of all who would be His followers might 
lead one to imagine that Christianity was a re- 
ligion of asceticism; that the Gnostic dualism of 
good and evil, matter and spirit, was the logical 
outcome of the teaching of Jesus; that God 
required the renunciation of all earthly things, 
and even of life, for the sake of the sacrifice itself. 
But it is a total misconception of the religion of 
Jesus to suppose that He makes asceticism an end. 
What we find Him teaching is not that the world 
is evil, but that the soul of man is good; that the 
soul is eternal, not of time, and therefore that in 
God alone, to whom it is akin, can it attain its 
complete satisfaction (Mt 6! || Lk 12% *). He 
demanded self-renunciation (Lk 14% 27%), and at 
the same time He inculcated the absolute value of 
the self (Mt 166 || Mk 88 87), He sets moral self- 
love over against natural selfishness (Mt 16” || Mk 
8%), and He insists that the perfect, the eternal 
development of the human personality is to be 
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, found not in separation and independence, but in 
union and communion with universal life,—life as 
it is in God, life as God has put it into the world 
(cf. Mt 5. 6. 7). To pour out oneself in love, to 
lose oneself for Christ’s sake, to give oneself to 
God and to the world of men, is ‘to find,’ ‘to 
save’ oneselfin Him. To make the law of God, the 
Creator of the world and the Heavenly Father of 
each human soul, the fundamental law of one’s 
life, is to render all temporal and corruptible 
things innocuous. It then becomes possible to 
employ them, in a way of which the Stoic hardly 
dreamed, to the end of perfect self-development 
(Mt 6%). ‘What is a man profited,’ Christ asks, 
‘if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ To preserve and to save his soul is thus a 
man’s highest profit, his one great task. But to 
seek to save it in the worldly sense is to lose it in 
the spiritual and eternal. Natural selfishness is 
humanity’s greatest danger—the great source of 
sin. It is manifest that our Lord accepts the 
common division of human nature into its two 
spheres of flesh and spirit. He has, it is true, no 
explicit psychology such as St. Paul elaborated ; 
but to Him the natural and the spiritual man are 
as evidently in continual conflict as to St. Paul. 
It is the natural self that must be denied, that 
must be subjected, if the spiritual self is to grow. 
Each of these Christ calls the ‘self,’ the ‘life’; 
but it is the latter only—‘the soul’-—-that is of 
absolute value. The value of the former is but 
relative; and its good, which has a measure, must 
always be subordinated to that of the other, which 
is measureless. Even the gaining of the whole 
world by the natural self is worthless if it entails 
spiritual loss ; for to lose the true self is to have 
but the life of time, is to miss that of eternity (cf. 
the parable of the Rich Fool, Lk 12161, and the 
profound statement of the same truth in Christ’s 
Temptation in the Wilderness, Mt 414, Lk 47°), 
Moral self-love, therefore, consists primarily in 
love to God ; and whenever the good of the natural 
self conflicts with the dictates of that love, it must 
be denied as a temptation of Satan (Mt 167-3), To 
sink the self in the sensuous and finite, to culti- 
vate the lower nature, to lay up abundant goods, 
and to imagine that the joy of one’s soul is to be 
found therein, is to lose one’s soul; and when 
death comes, the loss of all is immediately mani- 
fest (Lk 12'-*1), It is in the light of eternity that 
man must view the world. It is the aim of the 
true self to lay up. treasure in heaven, that the 
heart may dwell continually in the atmosphere of 
the eternal life. 

That the denial of selfish desires is not to be re- 
garded as an end in itself, is made clear by a whole 
series of parables uttered by our Lord upon the sub- 
ject of labour. An idle faith, an idle self-sacrifice, 
did not satisfy Christ. To serve God is the soul’s 
great aim, and at the same time its salvation (cf. 
parables of the Talents, Mt 254-9; the Pounds, Lk 
1911-27 ; the Servants Watching, Lk 12°48; the Ten 
Virgins, Mt 25!" ; the Labourers in the Vineyard, 
Mt 20%), From all these it is clear that the 
reward is in no sense proportionate to the work 
done, but to the zeal and fidelity shown; and, 
further, that the reward is the labour itself, and 
grows out of it. It is true that life eternal is the 
grand reward, but in that life he is already a 
sharer who makes God’s service his aim in this 
world. The complete perfection of the self comes 
only when sin has passed away with mortal life ; 
but there will be no gap between this world and 
the next. To serve God hereafter will be the 
heavenly joy of the redeemed, just as it is their 
chief joy on earth. Heaven is not idleness, but 
holy service rendered in perfect freedom from the 
constraints of sin. It is thus manifest that there 
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is not the slightest ground for bringing against 
Christianity the charge of inculcating a higher 
form of sellishness ; for selfishness implies an oppo- 
sition between the self and the not-self—that the 
well-being of the former is sought at the cost of the 
latter, whereas in the religion of Jesus there is no 
such opposition. The good of the self is itself the 
good of the world, the fulfilment of the will of 
God; and even the reward is nothing other than 
the enlargement of the human powers so that the 
man becomes capable of yet greater labour for the 
world’s welfare. Selfishness is hurtful alike to self 
and to mankind. Spiritual self-love is the self’s 
completion, God’s glory and the world’s joy. By 
faithfulness in the unrighteous mammon, in that 
which is another’s, we receive that which is our 
own (Lk 16}°-}), 
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Bib, Doct. of Man, ch. vi. ; Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘Flesh,’ ‘ Psy- 
chology’; F. W. Robertson, Serm. 4th ser. p. 42; J. Ker, Serm. 
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SELF-RENUNCIATION.—See RENUNCIATION 
and SELF-DENIAL. 
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SELF-SUPPRESSION.—Religion may be thought 
of as having for its aim either the complete sup- 
pression or the development to its highest expres- 
sion of the individuality of man. In the history 
of Christianity both these conceptions have been 
adopted, and each has been regarded as the true 
interpretation of the spirit of the Lord. 

Those Christian teachers whose bent is towards 
Mysticism have for their ideal the ultimate sup- 
pression of self. The elevated expression which 
their doctrine found in the German mystics of the 
14th cent. gives us the clearest view of this ten- 
dency. Eckart, and afterwards Tauler, taught 
that the spiritual life was at its highest when self 
was annihilated. The complete suppression of 
self was attempted in a wholly different spirit by 
certain societies of late origin, notably by the 
Society of Jesus. In the Jesuit system the individ- 
ual is completely subordinated to the community, 
and the suppression of each man’s self is of vital 
necessity for the accomplishment of perfect discip- 
line. The tendency of Protestantism, on the other 
hand, has been towards the development of indi- 
viduality. Its teachers have aimed at allowing 
free play to natural diversities of character, and 
have even justified the accentuation of the various 
ways in which men differently constituted have 
apprehended the gospel message. 

Our Lord, in His dealings with men, seems 
always to have assumed that natural varieties of 
character and the varied environment of each in- 
dividual required differences of treatment. His 
advice changes according to the temperament and 
circumstances of those to whom it was given. A 
leper, after his healing, is bidden to ‘tell no man’ 
what was done for him (Mt 84). Other lepers are 
told to go and show themselves to the priests and 
make the offerings commanded in the Law (Lk 
174). One who wished to follow Him but desired 
first to bury his father, receives the stern word— 
‘Let the dead bury their dead’ (Mt 8”). A re- 
stored demoniac, anxious ‘to be with him,’ is told 
to go home to his friends (Mk 5”). One rich man 
is commanded to sell all that he has (Mt 19”). 
Others are allowed to continue in possession of the 
whole or part of their property (Lk 19°, Mt 27%”). 
To a certain hard saying the Lord appends the 
caution, ‘He that is able to receive it, let him 
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receive it’ (Mt 19%). These and other sayings 
which might be quoted display our Lord’s evident 
desire to develop rather than annihilate individu- 
ality. In the training of the Twelve, who were to 
carry on His work after the Ascension, He aims 
not at creating a spirit of unquestioning obedience 
to plain commands, but rather at developing a 
highly intelligent and spiritually energetic kind of 
character. We are necessarily ignorant of much 
that passed between Him and them especially 
during those forty days when He spoke to them 
‘of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God’ 
(Ac 1’), but we know enough to feel sure that He 
wished the Twelve to work for His cause with a 
certain independence and personal responsibility, 
rather than to suppress in them personal freedom 
of intellect and will. See also SELF-DENIAL. 


LiTERATURE.—A. W. Hutton, The Inner Way; W. R. Inge, 
Light, Life, and Love, and the same writer’s Christian Mysti- 
cism ; R, A. Vaughan, Howrs with the Mystics ; Molinos, The 
Spiritual Guide (Eng. tr. Glasgow, 1885); Zockler, Askese und 
Ménchtum (pp. 592, etc.); art. ‘Jesuitenordnen’ in PRE3 
vol. viii. J. O. HANNAY. 


SEMEIN.—A link in our Lord’s genealogy (Lk 
375, AV Semei). 


SEPARATION,.—In discourses descriptive of the 
present condition and future prospects of the King- 
dom of God, Christ taught that the Kingdom in its 
ideal state of purity would not be realized till the 
end of the world, when the object in view is to be 
attained by means of a judicial separation be- 
tween real members and those who are members 
only in outward appearance or profession (Mt 
1374-30. 36-43. 47-50) Tn opposition to prevailing ideas 
on the subject, Christ plainly indicated that the 
Kingdom of God, throughout the course of its 
earthly development, must contain conflicting 
elements of good and evil, and gravely deprecated 
any premature attempt at separating them. The 
intermixture foreshadowed was not a pure king- 
dom existing amid a corrupt environment, but a 
kingdom itself invaded and pervaded to some 
extent by a corrupt element. 


Wendt maintains that Christ did not ‘contemplate an outward 
separation of His disciples from the fellowship of the Israelitish 
nation and religion’ (7aching, ii. 351 f.); and that the parables of 
the Tares and the Drag Net were intended to guard against any 
attempt in that direction. But the evil element referred to in 
the parables is not that which has always existed in the world, 
and must be expected to continue, but that which has entered 
the Kingdom in the course of, and as the result of, its own 
operations, which tend to gather within its pale spurious ad- 
herents as well as genuine (Mt 1347), A separation, moreover, 
from the Jewish Church, as Christ must have foreseen, was 
imminent and inevitable, if for no other reason, because the 
spirit and aims of the society founded by Him were so widely 
different (Mt 916f), and it is clearly implied in the announce- 
eBe of the approaching downfall of the Jewish State (Lk 
19438), 

Serious objection must also be taken to the view, which has 
often been advocated, in the interests of a pure Church, since 
the Donatist controversy in the beginning of the 5th cent., that 
the evil element is in the world, the good element in the King- 
dom, and the blending of the two merely contiguity or co- 
existence in space. It is hard to see why our Lord should have 
been at such pains to point out what must be perfectly obvious 
to everybody, that the world is evil, and why He should recom- 
mend a tolerant attitude toward the evil, instead of making it 
a reason for earnest evangelistic effort. Such a condition of 
things had long existed, and was only what might be expected. 
It could by no possibility give rise to the painful reflexion and 
inquiry described in the parable (Mt 1327), which are in reality 
due to the circumstance that the sin which exists in the world 
“is always forcing its way anew into the circle in which the King- 
dom of God is being realized.’ The surprise and disappointment 
expressed by the servants are occasioned by the emergence of 
a phenomenon wholly unexpected, when the field originally 
sown with good seed is found afterwards to contain tares—an 
alien and unwelcome addition ; and their impatient zeal to begin 
at once the work of purification is, in the circumstances, ex- 
tremely natural. It is almost needless to remark that if the Son 
of Man at the end of the world is to ‘gather out of his kingdom 
all things that offend (révra t& cxevdur«), and them which do 
iniquity,’ they must have existed previously within it (Mt 1341). 

The contrast is obviously between the mixed state of affairs 
now prevailing, and the Kingdom as it shall be, when, freed 
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from all admixture, it shines forth in its pure native lustre (Mé 
1343), Meanwhile the disciples are directed to exercise a wise 
patience, and to refrain from drastic measures of reform which 
might result in injuries still more serious to the cause they have 
at heart (Mt 1329), Their attitude of tolerance is by no means 
to be taken, however, as implying sanction or approval of ex- 
isting abuses. Christ freely admitted that the presence and 
conduct of unworthy members were inconsistent with the 
Divine ideal of the Kingdom, and could not but prove injurious 
to its best interests (Mt 1328-39), But the possibility of ad- 
mixture was unavoidable, in view of the fact that the Divine 
Kingdom welcomed all without distinction, on their professed 
compliance with the conditions of admission to its membership. 
The wide and sweeping character of its operations exposed it 
to the risk of gathering into its bosom some who might do it 
serious discredit in the eyes of those who had its purity and 
welfare at heart, as well as of the world at large (Mt 1347). 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Christ meant to with- 
hold from His disciples authority to exercise discipline in the 
case of grave offences against the laws of the Kingdom, dis- 
oan which they did, in point of fact, afterwards exercise (Ac 
820-23, 1 Co 53-5), but which had for its object the edification, 
and not the destruction, of believers (2 Co 108). The infliction 
of censure or punishment in the case of gross offenders was in- 
tended to have a healing effect, and instead of aiming at per- 
manent exclusion from religious fellowship and privileges, had 
ultimate restoration to these in view. What our Lord deprecates 
is any attempt to forestall the Final Judgment by the absolute 
separation of offenders from religious fellowship, a separation 
issuing only in destruction (Mt 134°). Having regard to the im- 
perfections that cleave to human nature while still in a state of 
probation, it is evidently His intention that lenity rather than 
severity should characterize the treatment of offenders, lest 
good and evil be rashly included in one common condemnation, 
and the remedy prove so violent as to be worse than the disease 
(Mt 1329), Besides, the exercise of a decisive judgment would in 
many cases require a delicacy of discrimination and an insight 
into human character possessed only by a Divine person, and it 
is accordingly reserved for the Son of Man, in His capacity as 
Judge, at the end of the world. Even strong presumptive 
proof of moral unworthiness would not, in the case of mere 
human judgment, afford sufficient guarantee against the risk of 
mistake (Mt 1329), See CuurcH, ExCOMMUNICATION. 


While the disciples are enjoined to preserve an 
attitude of patient endurance toward evil within 
the Kingdom, Christ held out to them the prospect 
of a day of final sifting in which it would be com- 
pletely eliminated (Mt 13*°- 4). The period of inter- 
mingling is at last to come toanend. The great 
separation to be then effected between the two 
elements so long copesel, has primarily in view the 
interest of an ideal purity, for which all earnest 
ones have anxiously hoped and striven. The burn- 
ing of the tares does not refer so much to the fate 
which ultimately overtakes evildoers, as to the fact 
that they can no longer exert a depressing effect on 
the fortunes of the Kingdom. Hitherto they have 
existed as an obscuring medium, but with the re- 
moval of the scandals and their authors (v.*!) the 
character of the righteous at last appears, without 
shadow of eclipse, in all its unsullied purity and 
splendour (v.*’). The sifting out of unworthy mem- 
bers results in irreparable loss, at the same time 
leading, as it does, to their permanent exclusion 
from heavenly privileges (24° 254% %°), The grounds 
of separation are quite general, consisting in broad 
fundamental distinctions of moral character, not 
clearly apparent at the outset, but becoming in- 
creasingly manifest as time goes on (13%), so that 
at last a division into two classes, the righteous 
and the wicked, becomes inevitable (vv.7!: 4 4), 
Elsewhere the twofold classification is made to 
turn on characteristics of a more specific kind, such 
as confession or denial of Christ in times of peril 
(10%), faithful or unfaithful exercise of steward- 
ship (24%: 4), diligence and fidelity in the use of 
entrusted gifts, or failure to improve them due to 
unbelief and indolence (25% % 4f). Profession 
without practice (72-%), selfish ambition (181 3), an 
unforgiving disposition (v.*4f), mark men out for 
exclusion from the perfected Kingdom; while 
childlike humility (v.°), lowly acts of service 
(Lk 2274), preparedness for all kinds of sacrifice 
up to that of life itself (Mt 16% 27 197-9), are sure 
passports to participation in its benefits. See, 
further, artt. ETERNAL PUNISHMENT, UNIVER- 
SALISM. 
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W.S. MONTGOMERY. 

SEPTUAGINT.—The Version ‘according to the 
Seventy.’ 1. This name for the Greek translation 
of the OT has its origin in the legend that 
Ptolemy I. Philadelphus was advised by_ his 
librarian Demetrius Phalereus to procure from 
Jerusalem copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
men learned in the Hebrew and Greek languages 
to translate them. Ptolemy accordingly sent am- 
bassadors to Eleazar the high priest, who sent 
back to Alexandria seventy-two elders, six from 
each tribe, with magnificent copies of the Hebrew 
Seriptures. They were treated with the highest 
honour; they were assigned a quiet and conveni- 
ent building on the island of Pharos, removed from 
the distractions of the city ; and there, in seventy- 
two days, they translated the Hebrew Bible into 
Greek, for the enrichment of Ptolemy’s library ; 
and the translation was received with delight by 
king and people. 

This legend is related in a pseudonymous letter purporting to 
be written by Aristeas (an Alexandrian, and one of Ptolemy’s 
ambassadors to Jerusalem) to his brother Philocrates. The 
text, edited by St. J. Thackeray, is printed at the end of Swete’s 
Introduction to the OT in Greek, and a translation by Mr. 
Thackeray appeared in the JQ/, April 1903. Other forms of 
the tradition are given by the Alexandrian writers Aristobulus 
and Philo, and by Josephus. And the early Fathers of the 
Christian Church from the 2nd century onwards received 
the story without suspicion, and amplified it. What amount of 
truth underlies the legend it is difficult to decide; but the 
following facts are probable : (1) that the translation was begun 
at Alexandria; (2) that it was not undertaken officially, by 
order of the king (though he probably encouraged it), but re- 
sulted from the needs of the Alexandrian Jews, who knew no 
Hebrew and probably little or no Aramaic ; (3) it may be true 
that Hebrew rolls were brought from Jerusalem ; (4) the trans- 
lation was, as might be expected, cordially received by Hellen- 
istic Jews, who would be glad to have a Greek account of the 
origins of the Hebrew people. 


The Alexandrian version embraced only the 
Pentateuch ; and the letter of Aristeas professes 
no more. Josephus and Jerome recognized this, 
but Christian writers, generally, failed to notice 
the limitation. It could not, indeed, have em- 
braced more..in the reign of Ptolemy u1., for the 
Torah alone was complete by that time, secure in 
its position as a collection of sacred books and 
ready for translation (Ryle, Canon of the OT, p. 
113). But other books would be translated from 
time to time when they reached Egypt with 
Palestinian recognition of their canonicity. And 
before the Christian era Alexandria probably pos- 
sessed the whole of the Hebrew Bible in a Greek 
translation, with the possible exception of Ece- 
clesiastes. 

2. The =o of the LXX version to the 
student of Hebrew literature and philology can 
scarcely be overestimated (see Swete, Introduction, 
Pt. iii. ec. 4). And it is hardly less essential to the 
student of early Christian writings. Patristic 
writers for the most part accepted it not merely 
as the best version of the Hebrew OT, but as no 
less inspired than the original. Even Augustine 
could say: ‘Spiritus qui in prophetis erat quando 
illa dixerunt, idem ipse erat in LXX viris quando 
illa interpretati sunt’ (de Civ. Dei, xviii. 43). Being 
entirely dependent on it, and unable to appeal to 
or form comparisons with any other version, ‘they 
adopted without suspicion and with tenacity its 
least defensible renderings, and pressed them into 
the service of controversy, dogma, and devotion.’ 
‘It was argued that the errors of the Greek text 


were due to accidents of transmission, or that they | 


were not actual errors, but Divine adaptations of 
the original to the use of the future Church’ 
(Swete, Pt. iii. ¢. 5). 

But the present article is concerned with that 
which is the chiefest importance of the LXX— its 
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relation to (a) the beginnings and the growth of 
Christianity, (6) the expression of Christian doc- 
trines and ideas. 

(a) The LXX was an important factor in pre- 
paring the way for the reception of the Christian 
religion. In our Lord’s time the Jews were scat- 
tered throughout the known world. And though 
they preserved their religious connexion with Jeru- 
salem by payments of money and by frequent 
attendance at the three annual festivals (see art. 
DISPERSION), yet one and all had lost the know- 
ledge of the classical Hebrew of the Scriptures, 
with the exception of the learned—the priests and 
Rabbis—of whom the original language of the OT 
was almost the exclusive property. It may be 
realized, therefore, what a blessing was conferred 
upon the Jewish race by Alexandria when she 
gave them their own Scriptures in the universal 
language of the day. They were provided with a 
valuable controversial weapon, whereby they could 
prove to their heathen neighbours the real im- 
portance and the hoary antiquity of the Hebrew 
nation. An army of apologists was raised up, of 
whom Josephus and Philo are, for us, the chief, 
because so much of their work is extant ; but they 
must have been well-nigh equalled in weight and 
influence by such writers as the historians Alex- 
ander Cornelius (‘ Polyhistor’), Demetrius, Eupo- 
lemus, Artapanus, and Aristeas, the poets Philo, 
Theodotus, and Ezekiel, the philosopher Aristo- 
bulus, and Cleodemus or Malchas, small fragments 
of whose writings are preserved in Clem. Alex. 
Stromateis, i. 22, 141, 153ff., and Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. viii. 10, ix. 6, 17-34, 37, 39, xiii. 12. 

But though she knew it not, Alexandria pro- 
vided them with something greater. Christianity, 
by the power of God and by the coming of Christ, 
sprang out of Judaism. ‘ Novum Testamentum in 
Vetere latet ; Vetus in Novo patet.’ (Aug.). By en- 
abling Jews and Gentiles to read the OT Scriptures, 
the Greek version, in spite of all its mistakes and 
grotesque mistranslations, revealed the guiding 
providence of God in Hebrew history, and the 
gradual development of religious ideas of which 
the OT is the record ; and above all it gave a last- 
ing impetus to the growth of Messianic expecta- 
tions. A-train was laid which only needed the 
Divine spark to burst into flame. Christ came ‘to 
send fire upon the earth,’ and the LXX had been 
instrumental in supplying fuel. 

The quotations from the OT in the NT are sel- 
dom mere literary adornments, such as a modern 
writer might introduce from Shakespeare or other 
classical authors; they are for the most part used 
as a definite foundation for Christian teaching, 
or at least weighty illustrations of the writers’ 
statements and arguments. Our Lord’s teaching 
struck His hearers with amazement, because it did 
not blindly follow the footsteps of the scribes. 
Against the Jews He used their own Scriptures with 
conclusive force; and with His loving but faint- 
hearted and ignorant disciples He adopted the 
same course; ‘beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, he expounded unto them in all the scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself’ (Lk 247"). 
And His disciples afterwards followed His example 
both in their speeches and in their writings (Ac 8”). 

(6) The LXX played a large part in the moulding 
of Christian terminology. It is difficult to gauge 
the extent to which religious conceptions were 
affected by the results which ensued from the 
wedding of the Greek language to Hebrew thought. 
Their offspring the LXX was the parent of a yet 
nobler heir. There are few more interesting lines 
of study than to trace the debt which Christianity 
owed to the LXX in the matter of words and terms, 
and to see how the borrowed terminology was con- 
secrated and adapted to higher uses. 
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3. The LXX must now be studied in two aspects, 
so far as it affected the four Gospels and the Apo- 
stolic conceptions of Christ’s Person and work. 

A. Direct quotations.—It will be convenient to 
give a list of the direct quotations from the OT in 
the Gospels, taken from Swete’s Introduction, pp. 
386 ff. 


oT 
Is 714* 


Nu 303 (cf. Dt 2321) 
Ex 2124 


Ly 1918 
Is 534* 
Hos 66 
Mal 31* 
Hos 66 
Is 421* 
69f. 
Ps 772* 
Is 611 ff. +-586* 
Ex 2012 2117 


913 (127) 
1110 
127 
18-21 


1314. 
35 


154 
8f. 
195f- Gn 1274-224 
18f Ex 2012-17 
215 Zec 99+Is 6211* 
13 Is 567+Jer 711 
16 Ps 82 
42 11922. 
2224 Dt 255 (cf. Gn 388) 
32 Ex 36 
37 2 Dt 64f- 
39 : Ly 1918 
44 Ps 1091* 
Dt 435 
Dn 1211 
Ts 5312* 
Zee 137* 
1113* 
Ps 211* 


Is 403 

Ps 6810* 

Ex 164.15 (Ps 7724f) 
Is 5418 


6 
Ps 40 (41)10 

3419 (685)* 

Q\19* 
Ex 1246 (Nu 912, Ps 3321)* 
Zec 1210% 


(i.) As regards the matter and purpose of these 
quotations, it is noticeable that of the 46 in the 
Synoptic Gospels 17 (marked with *) are ‘ Mes- 
sianic,’ 7.e. they are quoted as being predictions of 
facts connected with the life and work of Christ ; 
and of these, 6 (Mt 21” 22" 26%! 2746, Lk 418% 2937) 
are cited by our Lord Himself. With these may 
be reckoned Mt 22”, quoted as a proof of the 
resurrection of the dead. 6 (Mt 238 13!f- 158 2118. 16 
24) are quoted as predictions which have found 
—or, in the last passage, will find—fulfilment in 
the lives and characters of persons other than 
Christ, all except the first occurring in His own 
discourses. 19 of the remainder are quoted by our 
Lord (except Mk 12%), and consist of legal and 
moral precepts, mostly from the Pentateuch, 
which should guide men’s actions (with the ex- 
ception of those in Mt 5, which He quotes in order 
to contrast with them His own higher moral law). 
3 which come under none of these heads are Lk 
273, Mt 46 2274. Of the 13 in the Fourth Gospel, 7 
(marked with *) are ‘ Messianic,’ all being quoted 
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by the writer (except 15%, which is by our Lord). 
In the rest of the NT, ‘Messianic’ quotations 
oceur chiefly in the Apostolic speeches in the Acts 
(Qi-2l- 25-28. eso geek i 425f. Q82f. 1393. 34. Boys and in 
Hebrews (15 (=55)® Sf 10-12. 13 90-8. 12, 18 56 (717. 21) 
9° 10°"), In the other Epistles see Ro 9 10" 153, 
1 Co 15”, Gal 3%, Eph 4°, 1 P 2°, 

(ii.) As regards the form of the quotations, the . 
dependence upon the LXX shown by the NT 
writers may be seen by the following facts, which 
are summarized from Swete’s Introduction, pp. 
391-398. 

Every part of the NT affords evidence of a know- 
ledge of the LXX, and a great majority of the 
passages cited from the OT are in general agree- 
ment with the Greek version. In the Synoptic 
Gospels there is a marked contrast between (a) 
quotations belonging to the common narrative or 
to the sayings reported by all three or by two of 
them, and (8) quotations which are peculiar to one 
of them. (a} The former (with the exception of 
Mt 15° 26%!) adhere closely to LXX. (8) Of the 
16 in Mt. which are not found in Mk. or Lk., 4 
(5°8 918 134f 211) are in the words of the LXX with 
slight variants; 4 exhibit important variants ; 
and the remaining 7 bear little or no resemblance 
to the Alexandrian Greek. Neither Mk. nor Lk. 
has any series of independent quotations ; Mk 9% 
12% are from the LXX, but show affinities to the 
text of A; Lk 48 differs from the LXX in im- 
portant particulars. 

The causes which have produced variation are 
manifold: (1) loose citation, (2) the substitution 
of a gloss for the precise words which the writer 
professes to quote, (3) a desire to adapt a prophetic 
context to the circumstances under which it was 
thought to have been fulfilled, (4) the fusing to- 
gether of passages from different contexts. Further, 
(5) some variations are recensional. The Evan- 
gelists appear to have employed a recension of the 
LXX which came nearer to the text of A than to 
that of our oldest uncial B. In some cases it may 
be argued that the text of the LXX MSS was 
influenced by the NT ; but this objection is greatly 
minimized by the fact that Josephus, and to a less 
extent Philo, show the same tendency. And there 
are occasional signs that NT writers used a recen- 
sion to which the version of the later translator 
Theodotion shows some affinities. (6) Some varia- 
tions are translational, and imply an independent 
use of the original, whether by the Evangelist 
or by the author of some collection of excerpts 
which heemployed. Prof. Swete (pp. 396 ff.) prints 
in full, and annotates, five of these passages from 
Mt (2° 415% 817 13% 275), together with the corre- 
sponding passages in the LXX ; and he comes to 
the conclusion that while ‘the compiler of the First 
Gospel has more or less distinctly thrown off the 
yoke of the Alexandrian version, and substituted 
for it a paraphrase, or an independent rendering 
of the Hebrew,’ ‘our evidence does not encourage 
the belief that the Evangelist used or knew another 
complete Greek version of the OT or of any par- 
ticular book.’ 

The writer of the Fourth Gospel quotes from the 
LXX, with varying degrees of exactness. The 
citations in 217 1034 12°8 1974 6 are verbatim or nearly 
so; those in 67): 4 1318 15” are freer ; in 173 12": 4° he 
paraphrased loosely, with a general reminiscence of 
the LXX wording ; in 19°”, dovras els dv éEexévrnoay 
is a non-Septuagintal rendering of Zec 12!°, which 
was perhaps current in Palestine, since els dv éée- 
xéyrynoav appears also in Theod. (Aq. é&exévryoar, cf. 
Rev 17; Symm. éregexévryoar). 

The quotations in the Acts are exclusively from 
the LXX, but sometimes they are inclined to be 
free and paraphrastic. 

In St. Paul’s quotations the same phenomena 
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appear: the majority are verbally exact, but many 
‘contain important variants ; sometimes the Apostle 
appears to quote from memory ; in some cases he 
freely conflates two or more passages. In Hebrews, 
in which the argument is carried on largely by a 
catena of quotations from the LXX, ‘the text of 
the quotations agrees in the main with some form 
of the present text of the LXX’ (Westcott, Hebrews, 
p. 476). On 1 P 2° see Hort, St. Peter, in loc. 

In this short summary of Prof. Swete’s results 
enough has been said to show the large extent to 
which the Alexandrian Greek version influenced 
the direct quotations made by the NT writers. But 
direct citation formed only a fraction of the im- 
mense use which they made of the LXX. Their 
writings, and the utterances of our Lord, abound 
in expressions and phrases from the LXX which 
are not formal quotations, but which were due to 
their intimate knowledge of the OT, These are 
conveniently marked by uncial type in WH’s text 
of the NT. In many cases the force and meaning 
of the NT passage are multiplied when the OT 
context is taken into consideration. [N.B.—There 
are no quotations from the Apocryphal books 
which were included in the Greek Bible. There 
are, however, in the Epistles some half-dozen 
reminiscences sseo Wis 77° 91° 18! 157, Sir 5! 754 
15"). 

B. Borrowed terminology.—It must not be for- 
gotten that the LXX was but a very small part of 
a large Greek literature whose ideas and vocabu- 
lary and grammar differed materially from those 
of the old classical writers. New phiosophical 
and theological conceptions, changes political and 
social, developments in the arts of life, increased 
opportunities of intercourse with foreign nations, 
all combined to alter the language. The xow# or 
“EAAnvikh diddexros ‘ was based on Attic Greek, 
but embraced elements drawn from all Hellenic 
dialects. It was the literary language of the cos- 
mopolitan Hellas created by the genius of Alex- 
ander’ (Swete, Intr. p. 294). ‘ The language used 
by the writers of the Greek Diaspora may be re- 
garded as a subsection of an early stage of the cow7’ 
(ib.), and of this subsection the LXX and the NT 
are the best representatives in Egypt and Palestine 
respectively. Though a change began to appear 
as early as Xenophon, the era of the xow7 may 
be said to have opened in the latter half of the 
4th cent. B.c.; and its golden age extends from c. 
B.C. 145 (Polybius) to c. A.D. 160 (Pausanias). The 
NT vocabulary, then, was derived not only from 
the LXX but from the current language of the 
day. See the Appendix in Grimm-Thayer’s Gr.- 
Eng. Lexicon of the NT (pp. 691-696), in which are 
collected a large number of non-classical words 
which find parallels in Greek writings (including 
LXX) from B.C. 322 to A.D. 100. 

For our present purpose, however, a supreme 
interest attaches to the NT words which, though 
found in classical Greek, have acquired a new moral 
or theological meaning. Many words as used in 
the NT are exclusively Christian, and their special 
significance is not derived from any literary source 
(2.9. dvaxeparaoduar, dyrirurov, dytixpisros, Stvapus 
(miracle), mpwrbroxos, cravpbs —dw, xdpis). But 
many others have gained, or at least advanced 
towards, their new meaning by contact with 
Hebrew thought. The following are among the 
more a ie me and will repay careful investiga- 
tion with the help of Thayer’s Lexicon and the 
NT commentaries. The short notes here attached 
to each word are not intended to be in any way 
exhaustive of their meanings or applications, but 
may be helpful in suggesting lines for study. 
Words which do not’ occur in classical Greek are 
marked with *. 

&yyedos. Classical meaning ‘messenger.’ Early 


Heb. thought conceived of the ‘ Angel of Jahweh’ 
as a visible or active manifestation of Himself, 
Gn 224, Ex 32, Mt 1%, Lk 2’. But the more de- 
veloped angelology of later times is reflected in the 
NT, ¢.g. the names of two great angels appear— 
Michael (Dn 10-2! 191) Jude®, Rev 127) and 
Gabriel (Dn 8! 971, Lk 119-28), See also Mt 18”. 

Gytos. Class. ‘sacred (to a god)’; ‘holy.’ Note 
two special uses: (@) of dy, the ideal body of 
consecrated people, Dn 7!*- *, 1 Es 8°7 ); freq. in St. 
Paul’s writings of Christians. Not in Gospp., but 
see Jn 17}*).)- (6) ra& dyin, the holiest part of the 
Tent ; in NT typical of Heaven where Christ our 
High. Priest intercedes for us, He 9. 10. 

adedpds. Class. ‘brother’; ‘near kinsman.’ 
LXX and NT a member of the same privileged 
race, Dt 18%, Ro 9°. Hence in NT a fellow-Chris- 
tian, Mt 238 and freq. in Acts and Epistles. 

ata. Class. ‘blood’; ‘bloodshed’; always em- 
phasizes the fact of death. In the Jewish sacri- 
ficial system the blood is the dife, Gn 94, Lv 172-4, 
Dt 12%. On the Christian use of this thought see 
Westcott, Add. note on 1 Jn 17 and on He 9”. 

aidv. Class. ‘human life-time’; ‘ eternity.’ 
(a) In LXX freq. in plur., denoting the sum-total 
of the fixed periods (each being an aldéy) into which 
eternity is divisible, Ps 77 (76)8, Lk 1%. (6) The 
NT adopts the Rabbinic conception of two ‘ages,’ 
6 ald otros (nI7 DYA) and 6 aldv 6 épyduevos or 6 
Hé\\wy (xan odpm) the age before, and after, the 
advent of the Messiah, Mt 22°*, Mk 10%, 


a@vdotacis. Class. ‘a rising up’ (e.g. from a 
seat); ‘a making to rise’; ‘a removal.’ LXX 
‘resurrection,’ 2 Mac 714 12%; cf. Dn ‘12%, Mt 2278 


and freq. (See Aisch. Hum. 617 f.). 

dvadépw. Class. ‘bring up’; ‘undertake’ ; 
‘refer’; ‘restore.’ LXX freq. ‘offer up’ (as a 
sacrifice)=abyn. He 727 >is, ] P 254 aj, 

a&trokahvmrev (*drokdAvyis). Class. ‘reveal.’ In 
LXX and NT freq. Divine revelation of things 
which man of himself could not know. 

G@mohvtpdw (*-rpwois). Class. ‘release on pay- 
ment of ransom.’ In the OT the word is applied 
(with little or no idea of ransom) to the action of 
God for His people, in delivering them (5x3 or 775) 
from trouble or death. This, with the thought of 
ransom partially restored, appeared in the NT as 
the Christian ‘redemption’ from sin. See West- 
cott, Hebrews, pp. 295 ff. 

aheois. Class. ‘a setting free’ (of a captive) ; 
‘discharge’ (from the obligations of a bond). In 
LXX mostly the periodical ‘release’ of Hebrew 
slaves. But the Messianic interpretation of such 
passages as Is 61! (cf. Lk 4'8) was a step towards 
the NT meaning of ‘release from the chain and 
the guilt of sin.’ In Is 224 dde@joeru is used in 
connexion with duapria. See Mt 268, Mk 14 3%, 
sss 247, 

Bamrifopar. Class. metaph. ‘to be soaked’ 
(with wine); ‘to be drowned’ (with questions). 
LXX 2 (4) K 54 uses the word in connexion with 
miraculous cleansing ; Sir 34 (31)*° with cleansing 
from ceremonial pollution. Both are partial types 
of Christian baptism. 

BeBardw. Class. ‘confirm’ (a statement) ; ‘secure’ 
(a person in one’s own interests). In LXX Ps 
41 (40) 119 (118)*8 the word is used of God estab- 
lishing or strengthening man. Hence in NT of 
J Fim Christ strengthening the soul and character, 
Cot. 

Saipdviov. Class. ‘deity’; ‘divinity’; also an 
inferior divine being, ‘ between divine and mortal’ 
(Plat. Symp.). It needed the OT monotheism to 
condemn the thought of divine beings other than 
Jehovah, Dt 32 Ps 96 (95)°. Hence in NT ‘evil 
spirit.’ [dafuev (Mt 8%), which is very similar, is 
not found in the LXX ?\Is 65"). 

SidBodos. Class. of one who accuses maliciously 
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or slanderously. LXX (=ny or jp) ‘an adversary,’ 
used of a superhuman agent of evil, Job 1% 7&t, 
Zec 3!-?, 1 Ch 21. Hence in NT ‘the devil,’ used 
by every NT writer except St. Mark. 

Sixaos, Sukarvocvvn, etc. Class. mainly ‘just,’ 
‘justice.’ See Sanday-Headlam, Add. note on Ro 
17, ‘The word 6dixaos and its compounds.’ 

Sdf0, Sofdfw. Class. ‘opinion’; ‘credit’ or 
‘renown.’ LXX Ex 24a/. (=7\23, New Heb. 
ny2¥) the ‘ glory’ of God, the visible manifestation 
of His presence. Hence in NT (a) the manifesta- 
tion of God’s character, Jn 1%, (6) the spiritual 
participation of it by men, Jn 17”. See 2 Co 
Bie 

vos (* €Ovxés). Class. ‘nation.” LXX, NT of 
nations other than the chosen people ; ‘ Gentiles.’ 

el8odov. Class. ‘phantom’; ‘reflected image’ ; 
‘fancy.’ LXX, NT ‘the image of a god’ ; ‘idol.’ 

éxxAnota. Class. ‘assembly’ of citizens. LXX 
(=ap) an assembly of Israelites, the chosen people. 
Hence in NT the body of Christians spiritually 
called out from the rest of mankind by God; ‘the 
Church.’ : 

éxdextés. Class. ‘selected.’ LXX the ‘elect’ 
people of God, Is 65% 15. 22 (23), 1 Ch 1618, Wis 3° 4». 
Hence in NT of Christians, Mt 24%! al. 

emioKkotréw, -Tos (*-77). Class. vb. ‘inspect,’ ‘ ex- 
amine,’ ‘ visit’; subst. ‘ overseer,’ ‘guardian.’ The 
use of the words in the LXX (esp. émicxory) of 
the action of God, either for help or punishment, 
gave rise to the spiritual force acquired in the NT, 
IBIS UG sy Ue Ree 

evayyehifopar (*-fw), evayyédvov. Class. vb. 
‘bring good tidings’; subst. ‘reward for good 
tidings.” In the OT such Messianic passages as 
Is 40° al. led to the Christian use of the terms. 
(Sing. evayyé\vov not in LXX, which always has 

lur. J. 
5 evdoyéw, -ta. Class. ‘praise.’ (a) LXX (=72) 
‘bless’; and so in NT of the action of either God 
or man. (b) ‘Consecrate with prayer,’ 1S 9%, 
Lk 91°, 1 Co 10'%.  (e) evAoyia is a concrete blessing 
or benefit, Dt 11°6 al., Eph 1°, He 12” al. (not in 
Gospp.). 

Coy. Class. ‘life’; ‘existence.’ In the LXX 
(=n"n) itis freq. used of a happy life, blessed by 
God. Hence in NT of spiritual life (Jn 5*4) 
gained by union with Christ, the source and 
principle of life (Jn 10 14°, 1 Jn 5). 

Cwoyovéw, Lwomorgw. Class. ‘breed animals, or 
germs.’ LXX ‘give life to,’ Neh 9°; ‘ preserve 
alive,’ Ex 127, Ps 71 (70). Hence in NT ‘endue 
with spiritual life,’ Jn 6%; ‘restore to life,’ Jn 
pee 

jpepa. Class. ‘day.’ In LXX freq. of the ‘Day 
of Jahweh,’ a future time of judgment (Am., Is., 
Zeph. ete.). Hence in NT of the coming of 
Christ to judgment, Mt 7% a/. (The thought of 
‘judgment’ was so closely attached to the word 
that St. Paul could use the expression dvOpwrivn 
népa, 1 Co 4°). 

Odvatos. Class. ‘death’ of the body. From the 
OT teaching that death is the punishment of sin 
is derived the NT use of the word for spiritual 
death, either as a present, unregenerate state (Jn 
54, 1 Jn 3%), or as a future penalty (Wis 1” 2%, 
Ro 1**), 

Oeds. Class. ‘a god.’ OT monotheism led to 
the use of 6 eds for the One God in LXX and NT. 
(God’s representatives are called deoi, Ps 82 (81)°, 
quoted in Jn 10*). 

ikdokopar. Class. ‘propitiate,’ ‘appease.’ (a) 
LXX pass. ‘be propitiated,’ Ps 78 (77) 79 (78). 
So NT Lk 18%. (6) LXX é&Adoxowar (not in NT) 
‘make propitiation for,’ ‘expiate.’ So in NT 
iNaoKoua, He 2", 

* i\acuds ‘a means of propitiating,’ Ezk 44°”, 
1Jn 2? 42, 


*ikacrnpov ‘the place of propitiation,’ ‘the 
mercy-seat.’ LXX and He 9° [In Ro 3” mase. 
adj. of Christ]. 

kaxia. Class. ‘badness, depravity’; ‘coward- 
ice.” LXX, NT ‘evil,’ ‘trouble,’ Am 63, Mt 64. 

Katdmavois. Class. ‘a putting to rest’; ‘a 
causing to cease.’ LXX (=n) ‘rest,’ ‘cessa- 
tion,’ Ps 95 (94)4. NT He 31-38 41. 3. Sete. 

képas. Class. ‘horn.’ LXX, NT symbol of 
strength, 1S 2!°, Ps 89 (88)!8, Lk 1%. 

kAnpovopéw, -ia,-os. Class. ‘inherit.’ In OT the 
words are frequently used for the occupation of 
Canaan by the gift of God. So in NT they are 
used spiritually for the gaining of the privileges 
involved in Divine sonship in union with Christ, 
Mt 5° 2534. 

kdjpos. Class. ‘an object used in casting lots.’ 
LXX ‘an allotted portion,’ a possession or privilege 
assigned by God to His people, Wis 5°. NT in 
Mt 27* ||, Ac 268, Col 12. 

Ko.vdw, -ds. Class. ‘to make common,’ ‘to 
communicate’ (opp. tds) LXX ‘to make un- 


hallowed,’ ‘profane,’ ‘defile’ (= BeBnddw, -os), 
4 Mac 75, 1 Mac 1478, NT Mt 1514-18-20, Mk 725, 
Ac 1014: 23. 

kéopos. Class. ‘order’; ‘ornament’; ‘the Uni- 


verse’ (as a system of order). LXX ‘the in- 
habitants of the world,’ Wis 27410! 1464, NT in 
Mt 13 and frequently. Hence in NT ‘the un- 
godly masses of men,’ Jn 7’ and freq. ; also ‘ things 
of the world,’ ‘desires, pleasures,’ ete., Mt 167° and 
frequently. 

ktilo, Ktiois. Class. vb. ‘to found’ (city, 
colony, etc.); subst. ‘the act of founding.’ LXX 
vb. ‘create’ (=), Dt 4°, Ps 51 (50), Is 45’; subst. 
‘the sum of created things,’ Jth 9% 164, Wis 51” (8) 
16%al. NT vb. Mk 13 al., subst. Mk 108 a. 

Kvptos. Class. ‘lord,’ ‘master,’ ‘owner.’ LXX 
passim for mm ‘Jehovah.’ NT both with and 
without the article (a) for Jehovah, (6) for Christ. 

hads. Class. ‘nation,’ ‘people.” In LXX speci- 
ally of the chosen people. Hence in NT applied 
to Christians, Lk 1", Ac 15%, He 4° al. 

Nevtoupyéw, -ia. Class. ‘render a service to the 
state at one’s own expense.’ LXX (vb. nw, subst. 
may), the service of the priests in the Tent and 
the Temple. So NT Lk 1%, He 8°97,104. [The 
classical idea is adopted in 2 Co 9, Ph 2°°.] 

Avtpdéw. Class. ‘release on payment of ransom’; 
‘deliver by payment of ransom.’ In LXX of the 
action of God, ‘deliverance’ from evils, Dt 13°, 
2 Sam 72, Ps 49 (48)? al. Soin NT Lk 24?! (cf, Ac 
7°), Nirpov (*Adtpwors). Class. ‘the price paid for 
ransom.’ In LXX \urpoy puxijs (= 155 ‘atonement’) 
Nu 35*!, Pr 138, and Avtpwors coupled with durpace- 
Ta ék Tacav Tov avomeyv adrod, Ps 130 (129), show 
that the later writers of the OT were approaching 
the spiritual use of the words. Hence in NT 
Autpdw Tit 2441 P V8, -poy Mt 20%, Mk 10%, -pwors 
He 9”. 

puotypiov. Class. ‘a secret,’ a mystery known 
only to the initiated. LXX ‘hidden purpose, or 
counsel’; of men, To 1271, Jth 2?; of God, Wis 
2" 6”. In NT of God’s plan of salvation which 
was not known until revealed to the Apostles, Mt 
134 (=Mk 4", Lk 8”), Ro 11” al. 

vépos. Class. ‘usage,’ ‘custom’; ‘law.’ LXX 
‘the Mosaic law.’ NT (a) the volume of ‘the 
Law,’ Mt 12°, or its contents as binding upon 
Jews, Mt 5%; (6) a burdensome and ineffectual 
system of commands and prohibitions from which 
Christ has freed us, Ro 371 and frequently. 

oikoSopéw (*-u7)). Class. ‘build.’ LXX metaph. 


‘grant prosperity to,’ Ps 28 (27), Jer 33 (40)7. In 
NT ‘help and prosper spiritually,’ ‘edify’ (this 
use of the word was rendered easier by the thought 
of Christians as being the ‘ building’ and ‘temple’ 
of God, Ac 20* al.). 
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__ bvona. Class. ‘name’; ‘fame’; ‘pretext.’ 
' LXX, all that a person’s name implies, his per- 
sonality and attributes, 1 K 21 (3 kK 20)8, Ca 1% 
Very freq. of the Name of God. So in NT, of 
men Mt 10%, Jn 5*>; of God Mt 6°, Jn 12%, and 
frequently. 

ovpavds. Class. ‘heaven,’ ‘sky.’ LXX, a peri- 
phrasis used by late Jews for the Divine Name (Dn 
430, ] Mac 3'*- and freq.). NT in Lk 15!* 2! (see 
Dalman, The Words of Jesus, Eng. tr. 217-220, 
and 91 ff.). 

mats. ' Class. ‘child’; ‘slave. In LXX the 
word acquired a special force as representing a 
‘servant of Jehovah’; of men, Ps 113 (112)!, Wis 
23 al. ; of the Messianic Figure in Is 41. 42 ete. 
So in NT of men who devoutly serve God, Lk 14; 
of the Messiah, Mt 12!8, Ac 319 26 427-30, 

mapaderoos. Class. ‘park,’ ‘ pleasure-garden.’ 
From the story of the garden of Eden (Gn 2. 3) the 
word came to be used figuratively in the OT for 
Divinely given a em and prosperity, Ezk 28%, In 
Jewish apocryphal writings it acquired the mean- 
ing of an upper region in the ‘third heaven’; cf. 
2 a 12%-4, Hence it was used of the abode of the 
pious after death, Lk 23%, Rev 2’. 

metpdlw (*-acuds). Class. ‘test,’ ‘try.’ LXX 
(=703) (a) of men trying God, Ex 172, Dt 6%, Is 7”; 
(6) of God testing men, Gn 22'. So in NT (a) Mt 
47, Ac 15%; (6) 1 Co 10°. Hence freq. of ‘ tempta- 
tion’ by the Devil. 

amepi. The LXX use of epi [ris] duaprias to 
express nxvo or Axon ‘a sin-offering,’ Ly 618) 1419 
al., Ps 40 (39)’, led to the use of zepi in the NT with 
a sacrificial force, ‘to expiate or atone for (sins) ’ 
(He 10°), Ro 8%, He 5° 101: °6 q/, 

mepitépvervy (*-rou7). Class. ‘cut round’; ‘cur- 
tail’; ‘intercept.’ LXX freq. ‘circumcise,’ NT 
(a) ‘circumcise’ (physically); (0) ‘separate from 
lust and spiritual impurity,’ Col 2", Ro 2” (cf, Ex 
62: 90, Ly 2641, Ezk 447, Ac 7°), 

mirtevery, wiotis. The broad distinction between 
the classical and the Biblical use is that in the 
former ‘belief’ is intellectual, in the latter it is 
spiritual. (See Hatch, Hibbert Lectures 1888, 
Lect. xi., and Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 83-87 ; 
Sanday-Headlam on Ro 1”, ‘The meaning of 
Faith ’) 

amvedpa. Class. ‘wind,’ ‘air’; ‘spirit,’ the life 
principle of all created things; also ‘inspiration,’ 
‘afflatus’; later ‘the all-pervading Soul’ of the 


Stoics. In the OT a moral force is added to the 
word, a power derived from God, Ps 51 (50), 
Job 328, Is 481° 611. Hence in NT (a) the ‘ spirit’ 


of man, the highest part of his trichotomy ; (0) the 
Holy Spirit. 

mopvevo, -veta, -vy. Class. ‘commit fornica- 
tion.’ LXX metaph. of the worshipping of idols 
by Israel, God’s bride, Hos 12.9) Ps 73 (72), Jer 
3° al. Hence freq. in Apoc., and at least with the 
underlying thought in Jn 8%. 

mpodytns, -Tevw (*-rela). Class. ‘interpret an 
oracle,’ ‘foretell.’ In LXX and NT the words 
gain a higher meaning than that of interpreting 
the frenzied utterances of a pdvris. A ‘prophet’ is 
one inspired with a Divine intuition to declare 
God’s will both in historical events and in things 
spiritual. 

odpé. Class. ‘flesh’ (physical). LXX and NT 
(a) ‘physical origin,’ ‘relationship,’ Gn 37”’, Jg 9?, 
28 511933, Jn 35, Ro 12114, Gal 47+; (6) ‘man,’ 
considered as weak and mortal, Ps 56 (55)° 78 (77) 
al., Jn 14, Mt 16”, Jn 8%, 1P 1%. Hence in NT 
(c) the lowest part of human nature (opp. 7veiua) 
with its tendency to sin, Mt 26%, 1 Jn 2!°; and (d) 
an unspiritual, unregenerate state, only in St. 
Paul, Ro 8#}* al. 

oxdrtos (*cxorla). Class. ‘darkness,’ ‘ obscurity.’ 
LXX attaches to ita moral significance, Job 30°, 
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Ps 112 (111)4, Is 5 92. 
(Rae Oba la PEM besiege 

colo, cwrrp, -Typia, -tYpiov. Class. ‘save’ 
(from injury, death, ete.). LXX to deliver from 
the penaltics of the Messianic judgment, J] 2” 
(3°), Is 4517 49% ad. Hence in NT ‘save from sin,’ 
Mt 1”, Lk 214 1% 2° and frequently. 

os, potilw (*-ricuds). Class. subst. ‘light’; vb. 
‘shine,’ ‘give light.’ In LXX the subst. acquires 
a moral force (opp. oxéros), Ps 27 (26)! 119 (118), 
Is 5° and freq. ; and the vb. is used transitively 
‘to teach,’ Ps 119 (118), Sir 451”. Hence both in 
NT freq. of spiritual enlightenment and freedom. 

xapis. Class. ‘kind feeling’; ‘a kindness done’; 
‘gratitude’ and ‘thanks’; ‘enjoyment.’ In LXX 
(=n) freq. in the expression ‘find favour before 
God.’ In NT this kindness of God becomes a two- 
fold theological conception: (a) the undeserved 
kindness by which man is saved from sin, (b) the 
state of heart kept alive by the Holy Spirit in one 
who has received God’s grace. 

xptotés. Class. ‘to be rubbed on,’ ‘used as 
ointment.’ LXX ‘a person who is anointed’— 
king, priest, or prophet—for nvr. Hence the 
Messianic conception which gave rise to the NT 
title 6 xpiorés. 
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Sources of NT Greek; Dittmar, Vet. Jest. in Novo; Hthn, 
AT Citate u. Reminisce. im NT; Commentaries on the NT. 
A very full Bibliography will be found at the end of Nestle’s 
art. ‘ Bibelubersetzungen (Griechische)’ in PRE 38. 


A. H. M‘NEILE. 
SEPULCHRE. — See Tomb; and for ‘Holy 
Sepulchre’ see GOLGOTHA. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT.—Professor Votaw’s 
learned and exhaustive article in the Extra Vol. 
of Hastings’ DB is a mine of information and 
critical study, to which the reader is referred for a 
full treatment of questions concerning the Sermon 
on the Mount that must here be treated more 
briefly. 

4. Sources.—The contents of Mt 5. 6. 7 are com- 
monly regarded as constituting one discourse, with 
the title ‘The Sermon on the Mount,’ on account 
of the introductory statement in 51. Some por- 
tions of the contents of these chapters reappear, 
with more or less difierence of form, introduced 
in a somewhat similar way,in Lk 6. Other say- 
ings of Jesus contained in the three chapters of 
Mt. are found scattered over the narrative in Lk., 
and afew are in Mk. ; two are duplicated in Mt., 
and one is duplicated in Lk. The following is the 
Synoptic distribution of the Sermon : 


So in NT, Mt 6%, Lk 179 


Matthew. Mark. Luke. 

51 617. 20a 
53. 4.6 620b. 21 
511. 12 622. 23 
513 950 1424. 35 
515 421 (1) 816, (2) 1133 
518 1617 
525. 26 1258. 59 

(1) 529.80, (2) 187.8 947. 48. 43, 45 

(1) 532, 5) 199 1011. 12 1618 
539- 629-36 
69-13 112-4 
620-21 1283-36 
624 1613 
625-34 1222-34 
"1-5 637-42 
77-12 119-13 
718.14 1322-24 
716-27 644-49 


A comparison of these columns will bring out 
certain clear results, viz. : 

(1) Mk. is not the source of any of these sayings. 
Only four verses or paragraphs of them are in that 
Gospel at all. Of these four, three are also in Lk. 
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A comparison between the several forms of the 
three shows (a) that Lk. and Mt. are nearer to one 
another than either of them is to Mk., and (0) that 
in the two cases of duplicates in Mt., Mk. is nearer 
to Mt.’s second renderings of the sayings than to his 
earlier renderings, which are those of the Sermon 
on the Mount, showing that if Mt. is dependent 
on Mk. in either case, itis in the later passages 
where the sayings are given in another connexion, 
not in the Sermon. We may account for the 
duplicates in this way. The first appearance of 
them is due to the non-Markan source ; the second 
is perhaps derived from Mk. 

(2) It is now generally conceded that the main 
sources of the common elements in the Synoptic 
Gospels are Mk., and the collection of Logia which 
Papias says Matthew compiled and wrote in 
Hebrew, or Aramaic. Further, it is agreed that 
the Logia must have been translated into Greek, 
and that it was in a Gr. form that our Evangelists 
used it. More recently the differences between 
Mt. and Lk. in their renderings of the same say- 
ings, as well as various other pepe con- 
nected with them, have led scholars to the con- 
clusion that (a@) there were two or more versions 
of Matthew’s Logia, or (6) that there were other 
collections of sayings of Jesus besides that made 
by Matthew (Wendt, Jiilicher, Wernle, J. Weiss, 
Feine, Hawkins, Votaw, Bacon). Probably both 
of these suggestions must be admitted. Neverthe- 
less, even after admitting this, we may still recog- 
nize the probability that the Sermon, as we have 
it in ou» First Gospel, is derived from Matthew’s 
Logia; for (a) that Gospel—apart from its open- 
ing and closing sections—consists virtually of Mk., 
split at 5 places, or as some reckon at 7 places, 
with blocks of Logia wedged in at these openings, 
the Sermon being the first such insertion; and 
(8) since our chief collection of the sayings of Jesus 
is that contained in Mt., since Papias ascribed to 
the Apostle Matthew the only collection of Logia 
he is reported to have mentioned, and since the 
Gospel containing it hears the name of that Apostle 
in all Patristic references to its origin, there isa 
strong presumption that the Logia it contains are 
from Matthew’s collection, although this does not 
forbid us to conclude that the collection may have 
been used by the Evangelist in a revised form. 
Nor, of course, does it exclude the suggestions of 
interpolations, glosses, etc., which can only be 
considered in detail as they arise in the course of 
the study of the text. The general conclusion is 
that as a whole our Sermon on the Mount is 
derived from Matthew’s Logia in a Greek version. 

2. Integrity.—The question of the integrity of 
the Sermon must be considered quite apart from 
that of its genuineness. We may be convinced 
that the three chapters of Mt. contain only true 


Logia of Jesus, and_yet see reason to think that 
these Logia were not al’ spoken on one and ths 
same occasion, in fact, that they do not actually 
constitutea sermon. (a) The first difficulty arises 
fron’ the wealth and multiplicity of the utter- 
ances. We have here a concise concentration of 
many most pregnant sayings of Jesus. It is not 
to be supposed that a popular audience could tak 
in so much at one hearing. But Jesus was wel- 
comed everywhere by simple peasants and th 
people generally much more than by trained 
thinkers and the educated classes. Since ‘the 
common people heard him gladly,’ His style must 
have been adjusted to slow-moving minds; but, 
no popular preacher would pack so much into on 
sermon as we have in Mt.’s three chapters. 

(5) The variety of topics treated in the three 
chapters is inconsistent with the unity of a single 
discourse. Thus the encouragements to prayer 


and the warnings against anxiety are alien to the 
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main topic in which the principles of the new 
order are contrasted with the old laws and cus- 
toms. 

(c) A more important consideration arises from 
a comparison of the portions of these chapters 
which reappear in Lk. with the circumstances in 
connexion with which they are there introduced. 
A priori it is improbable that any Evangelist 
would break up a Aiacoute of Christ and scatter 
its sentences among his narratives, fitting them 
into the incidents gratuitously. But a study of 
the circumstances under which these sentences are 
met with in Lk. inclines us to think that they are 
in their right place. It will be observed that the 
Gospel’s most full and consecutive rendering of 
sayings found in St. Matthew 5-7 is in St. 
Luke 6. Provisionally we may regard this chapter 
as giving St. Luke’s version of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Let us turn to those sayings of 
the Mt. chapters that are in other parts of Lk. 
First we have Mt 5" reappearing in Lk 14° %, 
This is a warning against degenerating and _ be- 
coming as salt that has lost its savour. In Mt. it 
has no evident connexion with the Beatitudes 
that it follows ; in Lk., however, it occurs in con- 
nexion with warnings of the danger of abandon- 
ing the following of Christ after having com- 
menced, and serves to clinch those warnings with 
a final illustration. Moreover, this saying is also 
in Mk. (9°), where it seems to have been intro- 
duced by association with another reference to 
salt in the previous verse. Therefore it would 
seem to have been a floating dogion, which natur- 
ally found its way into Mt.’s collection. In Mt. 
the saying about salt losing its savour is followed 
by that of the lamp under the bushel—a logicn 
which appears in Mk. (47!) and twice in Lk. (8'% 
11%). None of these passages evinces much con- 
nexion with its context. It is to be observed that 
the second appearance in Lk. is nearer to Mt. 
than the first, since it has ‘the bushel’ as the 
covering article, as also Mk. has, while the first 
of Lk.’s renderings of it has ‘a vessel.’ Here again 
it would appear we have another floating logion. 
The solemn assurance that the Law cannot fail is 
not more intelligible in Lk. (16) 38) than in Mt 
538; this, therefore, is rather €xceptional.—The 
next of the Third Evangelist’s departures from 
the order of the Sermon on the Mount in Mt. is 
Lk 128 9 which corresponds to Mt 5”: 6. This is 
the advice to agree quickly with an adversary lest 
it be too late, and a serious judicial sentence have 
to be submitted to. In Mt. this follows advice 
to be reconciled with a brother on grounds of the 
higher principles of Christ’s teaching, which forbid 
the quarrelsome temper. In Lk. it follows the 
warnings of the approach of a day of reckoning. 
In neither place is it inappropriate. Perhaps it 
was spoken on two occasions. We must always 
allow for that possibility. —The next three cases 
are more convincing. Mt. has the Lord’s Prayer 
following warnings against hypocrisy in prayer, 
which are associated with other cases of hypocrisy 
(Mt 61-18), The subject of this whole paragraph is 
unostentatious sincerity, as opposed to pretentious 
hypocrisy. In Lk. (11**) the Lord’s Prayer is intro- 
duced after Christ’s disciples have asked Him to 
teach them to pray, as John had taught his dis- 
ciples to pray. Thus it comes appropriately as 
a model prayer, while in Mt. no form of prayer 
is immediately required when the subject is 
privacy in prayer as against public display. Next, 
the warning against worldly anxiety (Mt 61°-*4) 
has no direct connexion with the rest of the 
Sermon on the Mount. In Lk 12”-* it follows 
the warning against covetousness and the parable 
of the Rich Fool, which were occasioned by one 
of the multitude appealing to Jesus to decide a 
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question of inheritance between himself and his 
brother. — Lastly, the saying about the narrow 
gate (Mt 7-14) appears in Lk. in reply to the 
question whether they are few that be saved (Lk 
1322-24), 

For such reasons it is now generally admitted 
that the three chapters in Mt. contain sayings of 
Jesus which were not parts of the original Sermon. 
This fact, however, does not justify the assertion 
that Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount ‘is a com- 
position rather than an actual address’ (Moffatt, 
EBi, vol. iv. col. 4877). While Bacon rules out 
the matter which is not in Lk 6, and is scattered 
over other parts of Lk., he allows that the Sermon, 
gen from such interpolations of alien sayings 
ot Jesus, is a connected discourse (The Sermon on 
the Mount: Its Literary Structure, ete.). Votaw, 
while admitting some interpolations, vindicates 
the greater part of Mt.’s rendering of it (loc. cit. 
pp. 7-9). The fact that we have a block of Logia 

ere inserted in the narrative of Mt. is no proof 
that much, if not all of it, may not belong to a 
single discourse. Moreover, the descriptive intro- 
duction (4-5') indicates an important discourse 
given on a specific occasion. It is the same with 
the parallel in Lk 6!7-°, Then there is a clearly 
marked unity in those parts of the Sermon in Mt. 
that remain after the apparently alien matter has 
been removed, and this is the case with the whole 
of Lk.’s shorter version. Nor need we cut down 
the Sermon to the limits of what is contained in 
Lk., for there was an evident reason for the Third 
Evangelist’s omission of the references to the 
Pharisees and to Jewish customs which Mt. has 
preserved, since the former was writing for Gen- 
tiles who would not be interested in these matters ; 
while, on the other hand, they are evidently 
integral to the discourse as this is given in Mt., 
because they help to bring out the ethical prin- 
ciples of the new order that Christ was introducing 
by contrast with the old order that He was super- 
seding. 

3, Original form.—A comparison of Mt 5-7 with 
the parallel passages in Lk. (especially with the 
discourse in Lk 6) raises the question as to which 
of these two'versions of our Lord’s utterances is 
the more original. For, while it has been main- 
tained (by Auger, Greswell, Osiander, Patricius, 
Plumptre, Sadler, etc.) that we have here reports 
of sermons given on two occasions, this view is not 
widely accepted by scholars at the present day.* 
It is not to be denied that Jesus may aes repeated 
the same discourse on more than one occasion. 
But, in the present case, it is to be observed: 
(a) Each Evangelist has only one report, neither 
betraying any knowledge that the Sermon was 
preached twice. (6) Both Evangelists describe the 
same circumstances in introducing the Sermon— 
i.e. the peeing of the multitude, the collecting 
of discip es, and the connexion of the scene with a 
mountain (for though in Mt. the Sermon is on the 
mountain and in Lk. on a level place after Jesus 
had come down, this is only one of the small dis- 
erepancies invariably met with in separate accounts 
of the same event, and, in fact, it does not involve 
a direct contradiction even in the details referred 
to). (¢) The character of the Sermon and its 
position in the life and work of Christ give it a 
unique value as the presentation of fundamental 
principles for the guidance of Christ’s disciples in 
their conduct among men. But if we grant that 
we have here two reports of one and the same dis- 
course, the striking differences between them lead 
us to ask, In what form was this discourse actually 
given? In the first place, it cannot be that either 


*See Paul Feine, ‘ Ueber das gegenseit. Verhiltniss d. Texte 
der Bergpredigt bei Mat. und Luk.’ (Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. xi. 1); 
also Plummer, ‘St. Luke’ (ICC), pp. 176-179. 
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of the two Evangelists simply used and altered 
materials that he had derived from the other, for 
on wider grounds it seems to be demonstrated that 
neither drew upon the other in any case; the pro- 
bability is that while both knew Mk., neither the 
First nor the Third Evangelist knew the other (see 
Wernle, Die Synopt. Frage, p. 20). Nor can so 
violent a dealing with his materials be charged 
against either Evangelist. For a similar reason, 
we cannot suppose that they were both dependent 
on the same version of Matthew’s Logia ; because, 
if so, one or’ both of them must have treated 
its venerated contents —consisting of reports of 
the sayings of Jesus—in the same unscrupulous 
way. They must have been working on two differ- 
ent collections of Logia, though perhaps both 
originally based on Matthew’s Hebrew collection ; 
and the divergence must have taken place earlier— 
among irresponsible transcribers—by more gradual 
stages. But if this be the case, the task of de- 
termining between the two reports is exceedingly 
difficult. Probably neither can be preferred in all 
respects to the other. In some cases Mt. appears 
to be the more correct, but in other cases the 
probability is with Luke. 

In this connexion the most important question 
is that of the original form of the Beatitudes, in 
regard to which the following points claim our 
attention: (1) In Mt. there are 7 (or perhaps 8) 
Beatitudes ; in Lk. there are 4 Beatitudes, followed 
by 4 Woes which do not appear in Mt. (2) The 
Beatitudes in Mt. are (all but the last) in the 3rd 

erson: those in Lk. are in the 2nd person. (3) 
The Mt. Beatitudes describe character and its 
corresponding rewards ; those in Lk. describe only 
social conditions and the future reversal of them. 
Now, in favour of the originality of Mt., it may be 
urged that the greater spiritual value of its version 
of the Beatitudes points to their originality, for we 
cannot believe that it was given to copyists and 
catechists to greatly enrich their Master’s teach- 
ings. On the other hand, the following points 
should be noted : (a) It is not denied that the four 
Beatitudes not found in Lk. are genuine and char- 
acteristic sayings of Jesus. Assuredly the blessing 
on the pure in heart, which is among them, fell 
from His lips. But we may admit the genuineness 
of the sayings and yet deny them a place in the 
original Sermon on the Mount; for it has been 
shown above that Mt.’s three chapters contain 
insertions of sayings of Jesus spoken on various 
occasions. (6) The First Evangelist — or St. 
Matthew himself, the author of the Logia—else- 
where makes collections of sevens. Thus he gives 
7 clauses in the Lord’s Prayer (6%1%), 7 parables 
(ch. 13), 7 woes (ch. 23). The genealogy consists 
of a triad of fourteens (11-6). [See Hawkins, Hor. 
Synopt. pp. 133, 134]. We know that Jesus uttered 
beatitudes on other occasions (e.g. 11° 1318 1617 244°), 
(c) It is difficult to think that if our Lord gave the 
sayings originally with their ethical and spiritual 
characterization, this could have dropped out ac- 
cidentally, or have been deliberately eliminated so 
as to confine them to social relations. To attribute 
the alteration to St. Luke’s ‘Ebionism’ is to 
accuse the Third Evangelist of an offence in flat 
contradiction to his honest, declared purpose («dot 
mrapnkodovOnkére dvwhev racw akptBds, Lk 1%). (d) If, 
however, Jesus gave the Beatitudes as in Lk., His 
disciples may have discerned in them a deeper 
meaning, knowing that He was accustomed to 
ances in parables; or He Himself may have ex- 
plained them, for we must remember that in the 
Gospels we have excerpts from the teachings of 
Jesus, pregnant sayings, parables, and aphorisms 
that stuck in the memory, while the fuller ex- 
position which must often have followed is rarely 
given, perhaps never completely. (e) It is more 
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likely that Jesus, when addressing His own dis- 
ciples, would have used the 2nd person than that a 
later hand would have turned the 3rd person style of 
speech into the 2nd. The direct address is the more 
original in form ; it would be natural for catechists 
to generalize this, rather than the reverse. We 
cannot say that it was according to St. Luke’s style 
for the 2nd person to be substituted for the 3rd, for 
the reverse is the case; almost every other ascrip- 
tion of blessedness in Lk. is in the 3rd_ person (i.e. 
145 723 1023 1127 28 1937. 38. 43 1 4159329) * while in Mt. we 
have benedictions in the 2nd person (i.e. 131° 16”, 
although 11° 24% are in the 3rd person). Mt. even 
concludes the Sermon on the Mount Beatitudes 
with one thrown into the 2nd person style (51). 
(f) It must be admitted that the Woes upon the 
rich seem out of place in an address to Christ’s 
disciples. These, like the Beatitudes in Lk., are 
in the 2nd person; they must be taken as apos- 
trophizing the absent. Still, it was our Lord’s 
method on other occasions to speak antithetically 
(ezgin IMIG G2 20) 7322s 2ai27 SUE) Onmbbemwiole; 
these considerations point to Lk.’s as the original 
version of the Beatitudes. 

In the teaching on divorce, Lk.’s absolute stace- 
ment (16'8) must be preferred to Mt.’s more quali- 
fied form of the saying (5*), containing the clause 
mapexTos Néyou Topvetas, although that recurs in Mt 
19° (so Holtzmann, Hand-Com.; but Swete, Sé. 
Mark, accepts the clause as original), because 
(a) it is not found in the more primitive version 
of the saying in Mk 10", and (0) the softening of 
an apparently harsh saying by a gloss was in 
accordance with the tendency of scribes. 

The case of the Lord’s Prayer is more difficult. 
We saw above that the way in which it is intro- 
duced in Lk. points to the conclusion that the 
original setting of it was in the incident there 
recorded rather than in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Jesus may well have given the Prayer more than 
once (so Bernard in Hastings’ DB, vol. iv. p. 43%), 
but in Lk. it certainly appears as something new 
for the benefit of the disciples in answer to their 
request, and this is later than the version in the 
Sermon. 

The two versions are as follows: 


Mt 69-13 RY. Lk 112-4 RY. 

Our Father which art in Father, 
heaven, 

Hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so on earth. 

Give us this day our daily 
(Exsodcsov) bread. 

And forgive us our debts, 
as we also have forgiven our 
debtors. 

And bring us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from the 
evil one. 


AV of Lk. had all the clauses in Mt., but there 
is ample justification for the omissions seen in RV 
(see art. LORD’s PRAYER, p. 57°). They could easily 
have come in through assimilation to Mt. The 
enrichment of the Invocation would be a natural 
growth. Elsewhere Mt. shows a penchant for the 
use of the word ‘heaven.’ Thus he, and he alone, 
has the expression ‘the kingdom of heaven,’ else- 
where invariably ‘the kingdom of God.’ In Ro 8” 
we have ‘Abba, Father,’ as the Christian invoca- 
tion; cf. Mk 14°6 (see Wellhausen, Hinleit. in die 
drei ersten Evangelien, p. 38). The clause ‘ Thy will 
be done,’ etc. (which is better attested than the 
other omitted words, since it is in &), may be re- 
garded as an expansion of the clause which pre- 
cedes it—‘ Thy kingdom come’—founded on words 
of Jesus spoken on another occasion (Mt 26%, Mk 


* Lk 1414 is in the 2nd person; but this takes the form of a 
promise, not that of benediction ; similarly Lk 122, 


Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. 


Give us day by day our daily 
(Exiodciov) bread. 

And forgive us our sins: for 
we ourselves also forgive every 
one that is indebted to us. 

And bring us not into temp- 
tation. 
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14%, Lk 22”), The final clause in Mt. may be 
taken as the antithesis and completion of the 
clause ‘and bring us not into temptation.’ These 
points seem to be in favour of the originality of 
Lk. Nevertheless, it was the Mt. fuller form 
of the Prayer that was adopted in the Church, as 
far as we have evidence, from the earliest time, for 
this is the form in the Didache (viii.). Both forms 
must be traced to a common Greek tr. of the Aram. 
original, since they both contain the rare and 
difficult word émotciov. Dr. Chase considers that 
they both exhibit the Prayer as changed for 
liturgical purposes.* Dr. Plummer considers that 
Mt.’s form of the Prayer is the nearer to the 
original (Hastings’ DB iii. 141f.). Thus he points 
out that the dds nui ojuepov of Mt 6" is more 
likely to be genuine than the didov jpuiv 7d Kad’ 
juepay of Lk 11°, because (a) kad’ juépay occurs in 
NT in St. Luke’s writings only (Lk 1947, Ac 174), 
and (6) the present form of the verb (didov), which 
this involves, is an exception to the forms in the 
other clauses, which have aorists, as Mt. has here 
(dds). 

It is not so easy to account for the omission of 
whole clauses by Lk. Accordingly, Dr. Plummer 
holds that Christ gave the Prayer originally on 
two different occasions in two different forms. 
But it has been pointed out that Lk.’s occasion 
requires us to view it as the first introduction of 
the Prayer, and yet this is later than the Sermon 
on the Mount. Besides, we must compare the 
briefer form of the Prayer with the briefer form of 
the Beatitudes. In both cases it is likely that the 
explanation is the same. Either Lk. abbreviates 
in both cases, or Mt. expands in both cases. With 
the Beatitudes we saw that the latter is the pro- 
bability. Moreover, viewing Mt. as a whole, we 
see in it a fulness of expression not found in the 
other Gospels, due possibly to a catechetical use 
of the sayings of Christ. Thus we have the sign 
of Jonah explained in Mt 12% with a reference to 
the whale, while it is left indefinite in Lk 11°; in 
Mt 1616 ‘the Son of the living God’ added to St. 
Peter’s confession in Mk 8”? ‘Thou art the Christ,’ 
where Lk 9” has ‘the Christ of God’; in Mt 16% 
‘the Son of Man coming in his kingdom,’ while 
Mk 9! and Lk 9°” have only ‘the kingdom of God,’ 
etc. ; at Mt 2678 ‘unto remission of sins’ with refer- 
ence to the blood of the covenant at the Lord’s 
Supper, a clause not found in Mk 14%, Lk 22°, 
1Co 11”. Still Lk. has characteristic additions, 
such as in the verse, ‘I am not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance’ (5**), where 
the last two words appear to be a didactic gloss, 
since they are not found in Mt 9%, Mk 27, and are 
not required by the context, but are congenial to 
Lk., the penitents’ Gospel. Lk. has also char- 
acteristic alterations; for instance, for ‘good 
things’ in Mt 7", Lk 11” has ‘the Holy Spirit,’ 
in accordance with that Gospel’s peculiarly fre- 
quent references to the Spirit of God—leaving the 
probability of originality with Mt. in this case. 
Therefore we cannot make an invariable rule of 
giving Lk. the preference. While, however, we 
cannot be positive in deciding the question, the 
reasons stated above seem, on the whole, to point 
to Lk.’s version of the Lord’s Prayer as the more 
original. While admitting this, we may hold it 
probable that Mt.’s additional clauses are echoes 
of teachings of Jesus given on other occasions, or 
of His own explanations of the Prayer, analogously 
to the case of Mt.’s Beatitudes compared with Lk.’s. 
See, further, art. LoRpD’s PRAYER. 

In other parts of the Sermon on the Mount the 
question of priority and superiority of authority is 
of less importance, since the divergences between 


* TS, vol. i. No. 3; this is cited by Dr. Plummer in JCC on 
‘St. Luke.’ 
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Mt. and Lk. are less significant (see Wellhausen, 
Hinleitung, pp. 67-73). 

4, Scene and circumstances.—<A Latin tradition, 
that cannot be traced back earlier than the 13th 
eent. and is not found in the Eastern Church, 
gives Karn Hattin, a two-peaked hill a little 
south-west of the plain of Gennesaret, as the 
locality of the delivery of the Sermon. All that 
can be said in its favour is that this mountain 
would be a very suitable spot; but there is no 
means of confirming so late a tradition. There is 
a discrepancy between Mt. and Lk., the one stat- 
ing that Jesus gave the Sermon when He was on 
the mountain, the other that it was on a level 
ro after He had come down from the mountain. 

t has been suggested by the harmonists that the 
level place might be somewhere among the hollows 
and shoulders of the mountain, so that, while Jesus 
had to descend to it, it was still in some degree on 
the mountain. But while this may be allowed as 
a possibility, the discrepancy is Gal one of many 
that are scattered over the Gospels, most of which 
may be regarded as too trivial to affect the ques- 
tion of historicity. 

The circumstances under which the Sermon on 
the Mount was delivered justify the exceptional 
importance that has always been attached to it. 
It was given early in our Lord’s ministry, though 
not at the commencement. It belongs to the first 
year, before the disfavour of the authorities had 
arisen, or at all events before it had become 
serious ; but it is sufficiently late for the popularity 
of the new Teacher to have reached a climax. 
The primitive stage of the Galilean mission con- 
sisted of a round of peeing in the synagogues ; 
the second stage, still in the first year, is char- 
acterized more by open-air preaching, necessitated 
by the vast growth of the crowds who pressed to 
hear the popular Teacher, and by their insistence 
on hearing Him in season and out of season 
without waiting for the set times of the synagogue 
services. Internally the teaching of Jesus has 
undergone development. At the primitive stage 
it followed closely the lines laid down by John the 
Baptist, and could be summarized under the 
formula, ‘ Repent: for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,’ that is to say, it was an announcement of 
the coming Kingdom. But at the more advanced 
stages, to which the great Sermon belongs, Jesus 
had passed on from ‘preaching’ («jpuyua) to teach- 
ing (ddackadla), and was now expounding the 
nature of the Kingdom, its character, principles, 
processes. The Sermon on the Mount comes into 
this category. It is teaching, rather than preach- 
ing. Further, as a consequence, it was originally 
designed for disciples, for those who seriously 
desired to learn. This is made evident by the 
introductions of both Evangelists. In Mt. we 
read, ‘And seeing the multitudes (rods bxXous), he 
went up into the mountain: and when he had sat 
down, his disciples (of uaOnral a’rod) came unto him : 
and he opened his mouth, and taught them (adrovs),’ 
i.e. the disciples (Mt 5'?). Here the distinction 
between the crowd and the learners is very marked. 
It was to avoid the crowd that Jesus retreated to 
the mountain—a common habit, referred to on 
several occasions. Then the eager inquirers fol- 
lowed ; and finding Him there, led Him to speak to 
them, or, as seems more likely, they came at His 
own invitation. The situation is not so clear in 
Lk., where the coming of the crowd to Christ 
follows His visit to the mountain, which He had 
ascended for prayer (Lk 6), and where He had 
chosen the Twelve Apostles (v.!°) ; and whence He 
had come down with them, after which He ‘stood 
on a level place’ (v.17). Still Lk. preserves the 
distinction between the disciples and the crowd by 
saying, ‘And a great multitude of his disciples, 
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and a great number of the people from all Judea,’ 
etc. (v.”). Having described the cures, which in 
Mt. preceded the ascent of the mountain, he says, 
‘And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and 
said,’ etc.—here commencing his version of the 
great Sermon. Thus in Lk. this is delivered to the 
first of the two groups, the disciples in distinction 
from the crowd, asin Mt. Moreover, the use of the 
2nd person in the Lukan version of the Beatitudes 
evidently indicates disciples—a fact which the apos- 
trophe of the absent rich does not nullify ; because 
in each case a specific class, not the mixed multitude, 
is contemplated. As we proceed with the Sermon, 
this fact repeatedly emerges. It is only to His own 
disciples that Jesus could say, ‘ Ye are the salt of 
the earth’... ‘Ye are the light of the world’ 
(Mt 5°74), It is no objection that towards the 
end of the discourse Jesus says, ‘Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven,’ ete. (774), and concludes 
with the parable of the Two Foundations, because 
these warnings might well be needed by many 
disciples. There was a traitor even among the 
Twelve. We are not to conclude, however, that 
these disciples consisted only of the Apostles. St. 
Luke had expressly said that ‘there was a great 
multitude of his disciples’ (Lk 6!”) present on this 
occasion. 

In Lk, (618) the Sermon follows the choosing and 
appointment of the Apostles; and this fact has led 
some to regard it as ‘the charge to the Twelve.’ 
But in Mt. there is no description of the choice of 
the Apostles, and they are not especially associated 
with the Sermon. In both Gospels the introduc- 
tion of the Sermon introduces a much larger audi- 
ence. All the genuine ‘hearers of the word,’ all 
who expressly sought out Jesus and set themselves 
to learn of Him, are included in the comprehensive 
group of ‘disciples.’ Still the audience was virtu- 
ally confined to this group. The Sermon was for 
disciples, not for the world at large. It may be 
pointed out, on the other hand, that while the 
introduction to the Sermon in both Gospels has 
this indication, the comments which follow it in 
each case seem to point to the general public. 
Thus in Mt 7* it is said, ‘And it came to pass, 
when Jesus ended these words, the multitudes 
were astonished at his teaching,’ etc., and in Lk 
7: ‘After he had ended all his sayings in the ears 
of the people.’ The language, however, is indefinite 
in both cases and perhaps not specially considered, 
for no emphasis is here laid on the nature of the 
hearers, as was the case in the introductory descrip- 
tions. 

5. Purpose and character.—The purpose of the 
Sermon on the Mount can be understood only 
when account is taken of the-andience to-which = 
was_addressed. Since this audience consisted of 
disciples and not the public, we must read the 
discourse as an ethical directory for Christians. 
Therefore the question as to whether its precepts 
can be embodied in the laws of the State is irrele- 
vant. <A group of Galilean peasants in a province 
of the Roman Empire had nothing whatever to do 
with the business of legislation ; and even in con- 
templation of the future spread of Christianity it 
could not have been the intention of Christ that 
principles which He desired to see working outward 
from the heart should be imposed upon a com- 
munity by force with the external authority of the 


magistrate. But while it is a mistake to_regard 
the Sermon on the Mou a model for civil and. 
crimina, , on the other hand it would be-an 
‘error to abandon its ideal in favour of a—lower 
‘code of-ethies-even in the police courts. The 

isciple of Christ will always desire to see His will 
carried out; but this does not mean that he is at 
liberty to force his Master’s precepts on a society 
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that is reluctant to obey them because it has not 
submitted to the authority from which they eman- 
ated. If we can look forward to a condition in 
which the State is effectually Christianized, then 
we shall have a society in which the magistrate is 
not needed; that is to say, the removal of the 
conditions which now prevent the Sermon on the 
Mount being applied in the police court will 
abolish the police court itself as an anachronism. 
Therefore we must view the Sermon on the Mount 
‘as primarily aiming at the direction of the conduct 
of Christians in their personal behaviour as indi- 
viduals and members of a brotherhood. It has 
relations to the outside world in so far as Christian 
men and women have'such relations. For instance, 
commands about love to enemies and kindness to 
persecutors are especially concerned with the 
conduct of Christians towards people who are not 
of their own fellowship. Still, it is the conduct of 
Christians only that is considered. These con- 
siderations should safeguard the interpreter against 
two other misapprehensions: (1) It is an error to 
regard the Sermon on the Mount as the sum and 
substance of Christianity, and to condemn later 
developments as not of the essence of Christianity 
(Hatch, Harnack). We have no evidence that 
Jesus Christ intended to _put—His whole message 
intothis one discourse. He is here discussing the 
ethics of the Kingdom of heaven. Elsewhere He 
treats of other features of the Kingdom. (2) Since 
this discourse lays down principles of conduct for 
discipleship, the discipleship must have been pre- 
viously established in other ways (e.g. denying 
self, taking up the cross, following Christ, turning 
and becoming as little children, ete., as elsewhere 
indicated by Jesus Christ). 

In the main, the Sermon on the Mount indicates 
the character of liféand-conduct that Jesus Christ 
“commends to His disciples _as_ the rule of life. 
Commencing with the Beatitudés, He points out 
the way to true happiness. This is more apparent 
in Mt. than in Lk. ; but if the Beatitudes in the 
former Gospel may be taken as at least a true 
exposition of the deeper meaning of the simpler 
felicitations in the latter Gospel, it is safe to say 
that Jesus here teaches that blessedness is assocl- 
ated with character. The conduct commended 
throughout the Sermon is set forth by Christ as a 
fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets (Mt 5"). 
It completes what was imperfect in the earlier re- 
ligion by realizing its essential principles and 
developing them to perfection. The consequence 
is that external precepts of the more primitive 
condition are abrogated —not universally, but 
wherever they conflict with a later ethical develop- 
ment. This applies to the Sacred Torah as well as 
to traditions of the scribes, as in the examples of 
hatred, divorce, swearing, and revenge, formerly 
Seine under certain conditions, though regu- 
ated and restrained by the Law, but now abso- 


lutely forbidden by Christ. 
conduct condoned or even honoured hitherto is 
condemned as unworthy of the higher standard set 


In the next place, 


up by Christ. In particular, ostentation in alms- 
giving, in public praying, and in fasting is repro- 
bated, and the habit of judging others is reproved. 
The Sermon closes wil warnings against being 
deceived by false prophets, and insists forcibly 
that mere discipleship in hearing the teaching is 
vain; the end of all is energetic conduct in obedi- 
ence to this instruction. The principal interpola- 
tions consist of (1) two passages encouraging prayer 
(Mt 6% 77-4), and (2) one long passage discouraging 
worldly anxiety (61°*4). They rest their exhorta- 
tions equally on the Fatherly goodness of God. 
They are among the choicest and most beautiful of 
our Lord’s teachings, plainly vindicating their right 
to places in the Logia by their character as of the 
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inner essence of His message, even if their incon- 
sistency with the flow of the argument in the 
Sermon, supported by the fact that they are placed 
in other parts of His narrative by Lk., leads us to 
regard them as out of place when inserted in this 
particular discourse. 

See also such articles as AUTHORITY OF CHRIST, 
LAw, TEACHING OF CHRIST, ete. ete. 

LITERATURE.—This is given exhaustively at the end of Votaw’s 
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Sermon on the Mownt, 1896; W. B. Carpenter, The Great 
Charter of Christ, 1895 ; J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto of the 
King, 1881; the Comm. of B. Weiss, H. Holtzmann, Morison, 
Bruce, Plummer, etc. W. F. ADENEY. 


SERPENT.—The prevalence of serpents in an- 
cient Palestine is illustrated by the fact that no 
fewer than 11 Heb. words are rendered ‘serpent’ 
in OT. Tristram (Nat. Hist. of Bible) states that 
33 different species of serpent are still found in 
Syria. Of 18 varieties which he himself secured, 
13 were innocuous and 4 deadly, including cobras 
and vipers. Naturally there are numerous refer- 
ences, in the OT, in the NT, and in Rabbinical 
literature, to serpents as well-known but generally 
disagreeable inhabitants of the country. So un- 
pleasantly common were they, that it was regarded 
as one of the perpetual miracles of Jerusalem that 
no one was ever bitten by a serpent there. The 
references in the Gospels may conveniently be 
grouped under three heads. 

4. In Mt 10% our Lord charges His disciples, ‘ Be 
ye wise as serpents’ (ppdviyuor ws ol ders). There 
may be here a reference to Gn 31 ‘the serpent was 
more subtil (any) than any beast of the field.” The 
Heb. word means ‘shrewd,’ and is used also in a 
good sense (cf. Pr 12"), although the parallel 
root in Arabic suggests only a bad sense. It is 
probable, however, that our Lord refers to the 
well-known habits of the serpent, its ability to 
conceal itself in unexpected places, and to escape 
swiftly and silently in time of danger (ef. ma wn3 
‘the swift serpent’ RV, Job 26%, Is 274). 

2. But the phrase which follows in Mt 101 ‘and 
harmless (dxépacor) as doves,’ suggests that there 
was also in the mind of Jesus the equally well- 
known reputation of the serpent as a dangerous 
reptile ; and this is borne out by other passages in 
the Gospels. Almost parallel are Mk 168 ‘they 
shall take up serpents,’ and Lk 10 ‘T give you 
power over serpents’; while the noxious and re- 
pulsive nature of the serpent is referred to in Mt 
7°, Lk 114 ‘if he ask a fish, will he give him a 
serpent ?’ 

In all the above passages, og:s, the generic name for a serpent, 
is used. But in Mt 37 1234 2333, Lk 37 we find éy:dv«, which 
probably means a poisonous serpent, and is rendered ‘viper’ 
both in AV and RV. In Mt 23% Jesus employs both words to 


describe the Pharisees—ogeis, yevvjunre tyidvayv, ‘serpents, off- 
spring [see GENERATION] of vipers’ (cf. Mic 717), 


8. Very different is the passage Jn 34 ‘and 
as Moses lifted up the serpent (roy 8¢w) in the 
wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up,’ 
where the reference is to the plague of serpents 
among the Israelites in the wilderness and the 
miraculous cure, as recorded in Nu 21%, Full 
consideration of this passage, and of its relation 
to 2 K 184, does not fall within the scope of this 
article (see art. ‘ Nehushtan’ in Hastings’ DB iii. 
510°). It is interesting, however, to note, in con- 
nexion with Jn 3", that both passages in the OT 
have been regarded as pointing to serpent-worship 
in some form among the early Hebrews. 


LiTERATURE.—On the symbolism of the serpent: Baudissin, 
Studien zur Semit. Religiongesch. i. 257-292; Noéldeke, ‘ Die 
Schlange nach arab. Volksglauben’ in Ztschr. f. Volkerpsycho- 
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logie. On natural history: Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible; 
O. Giinther, Die Reptilien und Amphibien von Syrien ; Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta. See also Schultz, OT Theol. (Eng. tr.) ii. 
272; Sayce, Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, pp. 208- 


214; Hastings’ DB iv. 459. G. GORDON STOTT. 
SERUG.—A link in our Lord’s genealogy (Lk 
38, AV Saruch). 


SERVANT.—See artt. SERVICE, SLAVE; and for 
‘Servant of the Lord’ see PROPHET, p. 432%. 
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SERVICE.—There are 5 words which with their 
derivatives are used to convey the idea of ‘service’ 
in the NT: Nevroupyeiv, Narpevew, danpérns, SidKovos, 
and dod\os. Of these Necroupyetv (AeZros = Snudovos and 
épyov) is used to denote service rendered to the 
State. It indicates the unreckoned generosity, 
the uncaleulating devotion of patriotic service of 
city or country. This idea is fully indicated in 
such passages as Ro 156, Ph 2!’, and in connexion 
with diaxovla in 2 Co 9%. The word was early used 
in the Christian Church to indicate the service of 
God in special offices and ministries. Thus in the 
one passage in which it appears in the Gospels 
(Lk 1°) it is used of the priest Zacharias, as it 
is afterwards used of the great High Priest in 
He 8. Very much the same may be said of the 
second word \arpevew. In classical Greek it was 
used of the service of the gods, and in the NT it is 
used of the service rendered to Jehovah by the 
whole tribe of Israel (Ac 267 and Ro 94). Thus 
Augustine says: ‘darpela . . . aut semper aut tam 
frequenter ut fere semper, ea dicitur servitus que 

ertinet ad colendum Deum’ (c. Faust. 20, 21). 

his distinct use of the word appears in all those 
passages in which it is used in the Gospels: Mt 
4, Lk 1” 2%7, Though these words are full of 
significance as used in the NT, we need not in this 
article examine further into their use, inasmuch as 
they do not appear in the Gospels in connexion 
with that form of service which Christ either illus- 
trated in Himself or explicitly taught. It is in 
the remaining words that we must find whatever 
teaching is suggested by the terminology of the 
Evangelists. 

didkovosis used in what was doubtless the original 
meaning of the word, z.¢. ‘one who waits at table,’ 
in Jn 2-9 (see also Mt 22% and Jn 12). It repre- 
sents the servant in his activity rather than in any 
relation to his Lord. The didcovos executes the 
commands of his master. Thus, while in Mt 2274 
the dof\os invites the guests to the feast, it is the 
didxovos Who expels the unworthy guest. Another 
word closely allied in use to didcoves is trnpérns, 
‘the rower,’ then the subordinate official, and then 
the performer of any hard labour (Mt 5%, Lk 4”). 
The difference between the two words is to be 
sought in the direction of the official relation of 
the brnpérns to his master. 

By far the most commonly used word in this 
connexion is dodXos, ‘ the bondservant.’ It is used 
almost as an equivalent to didKovos to indicate the 
lowliness of the service rendered. Where the two 
words are brought into juxtaposition, the differ- 
ence between them seems to lie in this, that while 
didxovos indicates the activity of the servant, doiXos 
indicates rather the completeness of his subordina- 
tion. Thus, in speaking of Christ, St. Paul-calls 
Him the didkovos of the circumcision (Ro 158), while 
he says that He took upon Him the pop¢hy dovdov 
(Ph 27). So also in Lk 1277 watchfulness is the 
token of the activity of the servant. The humility 
of service, therefore, while not lacking entirely from 
the word éidKovos, belongs more particularly to 
doddos. It is on the lines of this distinction that 
the words of Christ as recorded in Mt 20 8 may 
be explained. There it will be seen that, while 
didxovos is the antithesis of yéyas, the antithesis of 


dod\os is found in mpHros; as though Christ would 
teach that true greatness lies in the doing of 
service, while the highest position in His King- 
dom belongs to him who will accept the lowly 
position of the slave. 

In this last passage and again in Lk 2276 Christ 
lays down service as the law of His Kingdom. 
The position of a, minister was that which He 
accepted for Himself ; ‘ He came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister’ (Mt 208), and He looked 
to those who would follow Him to accept a similar 
rule of life for themselves (Lk 227, Jn 1318, ef, 
1216), This idea of service as the law of the King- 
dom of God was no new one in Jewish thought. 
Many years before, the author of Is 40-56 had 
spoken of both the deliverer and the delivered as 
‘the servant of Jehovah.’ Both He who through 
suffering should redeem the people, and the people 
themselves, idealized as they were in the vision of 
the seer, were to serve. The one was to be ‘de- 
spised and rejected of men,’ and the other, blind, 
deaf, plundered, and despised, was to be exalted 
by the very service in which he proved his sub- 
mission and obedience. Each was to be Jehovah’s 
dovos. 

Throughout the parabolic teaching of Jesus the 
use of this word is sufficiently frequent to be sig- 
nificant ; but if He had given no other teaching in 
this connexion, His mind would have been sufti- 
ciently expressed in His acted parable on the occa- 
sion when He Himself stooped to the most menial 
of all menial service, and washed the feet of His 
disciples. When at length His self-imposed task 
was complete, ‘He said unto them, A servant is 
not greater than his Lord; . . . I have given you 
an example that ye also should do as I have done 
unto you’ (Jn 13'”). In this service, which Christ 
enjoins as well as accepts, there are one or two 
notes which are peculiarly His own. The first of 
these is, that it is a service which is not imposed 
upon the individual from outside, but is a spon- 
taneous act of submission. It was in this way 
that He Himself had entered upon that service 
poppiy SotdKov haBdv (Ph 27), and it is in this way 
that He calls upon His disciples to serve (Mt 20°). 
Indeed, it was only thus that service could be of 
any moral value to the servant. The compelled 
service is barren of aught but the spirit of rebel- 
lion, and it finds no place in Christ’s scheme. The 
service that is grudged or unwilling is not to be 
discovered in His example. As St. Paul after- 
wards taught, there is a recognition of the freedom 
of the individual in this, that he is allowed to 
‘yield himself a servant unto obedience,’ and the 
bond which he thus casts upon himself grows 
closer with every subsequent act of obedience (Ro 
616), The second note is that of completeness. 
This service is complete in its self-dedication and 
exclusive in its object. Christ acknowledged from 
the beginning a sense of constraint when He said 
that He must be in His Father’s house (Lk 2%), 
His surrender to that compelling force was full ; 
He found it His ‘meat to do the will’ of His 
Father, and to accomplish His work (Jn 4°), 
Equally full was the devotion which He realized, 
for He ‘did always the things that pleased him’ 
(Jn 8%), 

These with the other passages already cited 
sufficiently indicate the character of the service 
which belongs to the Kingdom of God. It hasa 
definite and undivided purpose. It is not qualified 
either in its sanction or in its claim to occupy and 
dominate the whole life of the Christian. Equally 
marked is its measure or intensity. Both in the 
terms that are used and in the examples afforded, 
it is taught that sacrifice, even that ultimate form 
of sacrifice which for mortals is realized in death, 
is the one condition of service. 
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SESSION.—In the exaltation of Jesus Christ 
which followed His death upon the Cross, three 
distinct stages are indicated, viz. the Resurrec- 
tion, the Ascension, and the Session, which means 
the sitting or the state of being seated. Harnack 
indeed thinks that in some of the oldest accounts 
the resurrection and the sitting at the right hand 
of God are taken as parts of the same act, without 
mention of any ascension. But take one of these 
accounts: in Ro 8* St. Paul writes: Xpicrds 
"Inoods 6 droPavayv paddov 6 éyepbels ex vexp&y, bs 
éorw é€v Se&ia Tod Oeod, ds Kal evrvyxdver imép huar. 
‘Here,’ writes Swete (Apostles’ Creed, p. 67f.), 
‘are four well-marked links in a chain of facts 
our Lord’s Death, Resurrection, Session, Inter- 
cession. It is difficult to see why the second and 
the third, the Resurrection and the Session, should 
be taken as parts of the same act, when the first is 
clearly distinct. If the Ascension is not men- 
tioned, it is implied in the Session, for it is con- 
trary to the usage of the NT to interpret éyelpecOac 
of any exaltation beyond the mere recall from 
death. In other passages the ellipsis is equally 
easy to supply. Thus St. Peter’s words in Ac 2” 
(rov "Inoodv avéornoev 6 Oebs . . . TH Seka obv TOD Oe0d 
bwwOels) are interpreted by 1 P 3?) 2? (dv dvacrdcews 
"Inood Xpicrod, bs eorw ev Seg Tod Oeod, mopevoels els 
ovpavév). It would go against the whole tenor of 
the NT to regard them as merely different names 
for the same event; the Session is the glorified 
state into which the Ascension was the solemn 
entrance. 

The Session is related as a fact of history only 
in Mk 16: He ‘sat down at. the right hand of 
God,’ which belongs at latest to the earlier sub- 
Apostolic age. Yet this is not so remarkable 
when we remember that St. Matthew and St. 
John do not carry their accounts beyond the 
Resurrection. Its truth, however, is amply estab- 
lished by the fact that it was expressly foretold b 
Christ Himself (Mt 1978 25%! 26°||). It was the ful- 
filment of prophecy ; cf. Ps 1101, to which reference 
was made by the Lord (Mt 22”'-), which was quoted 
by St. Peter (Ac 2) and the author of Hebrews 
(13), and enlarged upon in Eph 1” ; cf. also Ps 2% 
45°, Is 16°, Lk 1°. And it found a prominent place 
in the doctrinal system of the NT writers (Eph 1”, 
Col 3!, He 138 8! 102, Ro 84, 2Co 5” (Biua 700 
Xpicrod), 1 P 3”, Rev 374). 

That Ps 1101 was taken in the Messianic sense by the Jews of 
the time of our Lord is evident from Mt 2242, where His oppo- 
nents did not deny that the writer was speaking of the Christ ; 
and in many of their older exegetical writings this interpreta- 
tion was adopted. Jennings and Lowe (The Psalms) quote the 
following passage which occurs in the Midrash Jillim on Ps 
1836 ; ‘R. Yoden said in the name of R. Charffa, In the time to 
come the Holy One, Blessed be He, causes the King Messiah to 
sit at His right hand, according as it is said, ‘‘ The utterance of 
Jehovah to my Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand,” and Abraham 
on His left. And the face of Abraham grows pale, and he says, 

The son of my son sits on the right hand, but I on the left” ; 


and the Holy One, Blessed be He, appeases him, and says, “The 
son of thy son is at My right hand, but I am at thy right 
hand”: and this is implied by (5)2°3), “Jehovah upon thy 
right hand.”’ Later Jewish writers seek to explain the words 
as referring to Abraham (Rashi), David (Aben Ezra, Mendels- 
sohn), Hezekiah, or Zerubbabel, with regard to which interpre- 
tations see Jennings and Lowe, op. cit.; Pearson, On the Creed, 
Art. vi.; and Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
ii. 405. Kautzsch in his art. ‘Religion of Israel’ (Hastings’ DB, 
Extra Vol. p. 727), thinks the primary reference was to a Macca- 
bean priest-prince, possibly Simon, who in the year 141 Bo. 
became by a popular resolution hereditary high priest and 
prince of the people. Delitzsch considers this Psalm the only 
one which is directly Messianic, in the sense that it contains 


prophecy immediately pointing to the person of a coming 
Anointed One, who was fully to set up God’s Kingdom on earth. 
On the whole question of interpretation consult Davison’s art. 
‘Psalms’ in Hastings’ DB, vol. iv. p. 160. 


Accordingly the Session forms a distinct article 
(‘ascendit in ccelos, sedet ad dexteram Patris’) in 
the old Roman Creed as represented in the Greek 
confession of Marcellus and in the Latin of 
Rufinus, of which Harnack writes: ‘We may 
regard it as an assured result of research that the 
old Roman Creed . . . came into existence about 
or shortly before the middle of the second century.’ 
It is found also in a form of creed given by Ter- 
tullian (de Prescr. Heret. ¢. 13), ‘in celos ereptum 
sedisse ad dexteram Patris,’ and in another (de 
Virg. Vel. 1), ‘receptum in ceelis sedentem nune 
ad dexteram Patris.’ Its importance is equally 
marked in the formule of the Eastern Church, 
kabloavra éx dektav Tod Ilarpés (early Creed of Jeru- 
salem collected from Cyril), cadec0évra-év de&a Tod 
Ilarpés (Creed of the Apostolic Constitutions, vii. 
41), cabefouevoy éx de&v Tod ILarpés (Creed of Con- 
stantinople). 

In NT the reference is sometimes to the act of 
taking a position ; cf. He 1® ‘sat down (éxd@wev) 
on the right hand of the Majesty on high,’ which 
describes the solemn assumption of the seat of 
authority, which rightly belongs to One whose 
dignity 1s expressed in such unique terms as are 
used in the preceding clauses; and ‘ throughout 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (except 1°, cé@ou from 
LXX) the reference is uniformly to the act of 
taking the royal seat’ (Westcott on 10”, ef. also 
Rey 37); in 12? the Perfect (kexd@:cev), found in 
the best MSS, denotes the entrance on a per- 
manent state. In Mt 19% 25%! the reference is to 
taking the throne of His glory for judgment. The 
verb is twice used transitively to describe the 
action of the Father in raising Christ from the 
dead and making Him to sit at His right hand 
(Eph 1° and Ac 2 RV). Elsewhere the Session is 
described rather as a state; cf. Mt 26%, Lk 22% 
(RV ‘shall be seated,’ Vulg. ‘erit sedens’), Col 3! 
(08 6 Xpuords éorw... Kabhevos, ‘ where Christ is 
seated,’ RV), and Ro 84, 1 P 3” where és éorw év 
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xé0ov (LXX) also marks continuous session as dis- 
tinct from assumption of place. 

The Session is spoken of as ‘at the right hand of 
God’ (Mk 16, Col 31 e¢ al. ; cf. Eph 1°? and Ac 2% 
RVm), elsewhere variously, ‘at the right hand of 
power’ (Mt 26%), ‘of the power of God ” (Uk 2285 
‘of the Majesty on high’ (He 1’), ‘of the throne of 
the Majesty in the heavens’ (8), ‘of the throne of 
God’ (122). The Greek is either é« de&&v, which is 
the uniform phrase in the Synoptics and in quota- 
tion of Ps 110! (Ac 24, He 1'°), or év dea, which is 
used in the Epistles (Ro 8*, Eph 1” e¢ al.; cf. Ac 
273 7H deka, ‘at the right hand,’ RVm). It is diffi- 
cult to determine what is the exact force of the 
expression. God is Spirit, He has no body, and He 
is omnipresent, consequently the right hand of God 
is everywhere (deaxtera Dei ubique est). Therefore 
its use as referring to the Father is to be taken as 
a necessary accommodation to our limited minds, 
which can think only in terms of time and space, 
and which can have no conception of pure spirit. 
Among men, to be set on one’s right hand has a 
well-defined meaning: it signifies to be in the 
highest place of honour, to be recognized as a 
sharer in rule; cf. 1 K 2”, Ps 45°, Mt 207; Jos. 
Ant. VI. xi. 9 (rrapaxabecbévtwv airG, Tov mev mardds 
"TwvdOov [1 S 20%] éx de&cGv). Thus ‘Hiempsal... 
dextra Adherbalem adsedit . . . quod apud Numi- 
das honori ducitur’ (Sallust, Jugurtha, xi. 3). See 
art. ‘Symbol’ in Hastings’ DB, Extra Vol. p. 172. 
This is the sense in which the Fathers interpret 
the words ; as Westcott points out in his notes on 
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He 8}, they carefully avoided all puerile anthropo- 
morphism in their treatment of ‘the right hand of 
God’ ; for example, ‘ plenitudinem majestatis sum- 
mamque gloriam beatitudinis et prosperitatis debe- 
mus per dexteram intelligere in qua filius sedet’ 
(Primas.) ; otx% 67u rérw mepixdelerar 6 Oeds, GAN tva 7d 
and avrou derxOy Td mpds Tov warépa (Theophy- 
act). 

As regards Jesus Christ, however, it is not so 
clear that the expression is entirely figurative. 
He ascended with His human body, which was 
indeed glorified and freed from many of its previous 
limitations ; but it belongs to the very essence of 
the idea of a body that it should oceupy a certain 
definite space. Since, then, His body cannot be 
ubiquitous, it seems necessary to think of it as 
raised at the Ascension to some distinct place. ‘He 
went into the place of all places in the universe 
of things, in situation most eminent, in quality 
most holy, in dignity most excellent, in glory most 
illustrious, the inmost sanctuary of God’s temple 
above’ (Barrow, Sermon on the Ascension). Thus 
Stier holds fast ‘the certain 7ov of heaven, yea, of 
the throne of God in it.’ And Meyer (on Mk 16”, 
Eph 1”) says the expression is not to be transferred 
into a vague conception of a status celestis, of a 
higher relation to the world and the like, but is to 
be left as a specification of place; for Christ is 
with His glorified body, as cvvdpovos of the Father, 
on the seat where Divine Majesty is enthroned 
(ef. Mt 6°), from which hereafter ie will return 
to judgment; meantime He is patiently waiting 
at the centre of all worship and power (He 10”: #8) : 
ef. also Ellicott on Eph 1°. This view agrees with 
the tenor of the Holy Scriptures, which seem to 
imply that while God is everywhere, yet there is 
a place (described as év bWndois, év odpayots) where 
He specially manifests Himself in peculiar glory 
to heavenly beings (cf. Is 6! 661, Ps 2! 1024, 1 Ti 
616), whence the Holy Spirit and the voice of God 
came (Mt 31% 17, Jn 1278). Yet, on the other hand, 
Milligan (The Ascension of Our Lord, Lect. 1.) 
points out that heaven in the NT ‘is contrasted 
with earth less as one place than as one state is 
contrasted with another,’ comparing Jn 3° ‘No 
man hath ascended into heaven, but he that 
descended out of heaven, even the Son of Man 
which is in heaven’ [but NBL do not give 6 ay 
év T@ ovpay@], and quoting Westcott (on He 1°), 
‘all local association must be excluded,’ the refer- 
ence being to dignity and honour, not locality ; 
ef. also Jn 1%, Eph 4% And Grimm-Thayer says 
‘that these expressions are to be understood in 
this figurative sense and not of a fixed and definite 
place in the highest heavens, will be questioned by 
no one who carefully considers Rev 371.’ See also 
Abbott, ‘Ephesians’ (ad 1”), in the ICC. 

Sitting at the right hand of God is the com- 

endious description of the present life of Christ 
in glory. It is evident from those passages which 
speak of it as a continuous state, that the expres- 
sion cannot be taken literally, otherwise they 
would convey the idea that the attitude of sitting 
is peer Besides, we find simply ‘is at the 
right hand’ in Ro 8*, 1 P 3”; in other places He 
is represented in a different attitude, as standing 
(Ac 7°), walking (Rev 2! 34 144); and John (Rev 
133) saw Py ‘girt about at the breasts with a 
golden girdle’ (which was ‘ worn in this manner by 
priests when they were engaged in active service’ 


[Milligan)). 


In the vision of St. Stephen a beautiful explanation of the 
*standing’ has long been given, viz. that he saw Jesus as 
risen from His throne and in the act of coming to help His 
suffering servant and faithful martyr. So Meyer, Trench, 
Conybeare and Howson, et al., following Chrysostom, zi ody 
ivraira nal ody xocbiusvov; ive deikn tiv avriandiv civ cis cov 
maprupu* wal yp spi rod rarpés Asyeras Sdvaote 6 eos,’ and 
Gregory the Great, ‘Stephanus in labore certaminis positus 
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stantem vidit quem adjutorem habuit.’ See the Collect for 
St. Stephen’s Day, and Alford’s note on Ac 755, where he inclines 
to a different interpretation. 


The Session of Christ is connected with His work 
as King, Priest, Intercessor, and Judge. (1) It 
expresses His sovereignty and majesty; thereby 
He entered on the full and permanent participa- 
tion in the Divine glory, not merely resuming the 
glory which He had resigned at the Incarnation 
(Jn 17°), but receiving the added glory won by His 
obedience even unto the death of the Cross (Ph 
2°t, He 2°); thereby the promises made to David 
concerning his son were fulfilled (cf. Ps 26 24°, 1 Co 
15>, Eph 17%). All power is given unto Him in 
heaven and in earth (Mt 288), God ‘hath put all 
things in subjection under his feet’ (1 Co 15%”). 
(2) It betokens an accomplished work (He 10") ; 
His earthly life completed, the suffering and the 
humiliation ended; yet not inactivity, for Jn 5” 
still holds true of the exalted Christ ; such perfect 
rest as ‘answers to the being of God ‘‘who worketh 
hitherto” without effort and without failure’ (West- 
cott, The Historic Faith, Art. vi.}, and is consistent 
with His readiness to sympathize with His people 
on earth, and to help them in time of need; cf. 
He 2!8 44%, (3) It signifies His wnique dignity 
and honour. In God’s presence the angels stand, 
or fall on their faces (Is 67, 1 K 221); the priests 
stood in the Temple when ministering (He 10”). 
He alone is said to sit on God’s right hand. 76 
é€oTdvat TOU NecTroupyely éoTl onmetov, ovKOUY TO KabjobaL 
Tov NecToupyetabat, and Todro ovxl TOD lepéws GANG ToUTOU 
@ lepacbar éxeivov xpy (Chrys.). Oedv xomerv apxvepéa. 
7d yap KabjcOat oddevds &ddov 7 Geo} (Theophylact). 
(4) It expresses His dignity as Priest-King. West- 
cott remarks (Add. Note on He 8!) that in this 
Epistle to the Hebrews His Session is always 
(except in 1°) connected with the fulfilment of 
priestly work, of which it marks two different 
aspects. Before He sat down He fulfilled the type 
of Aaron, offering the sacrifice of Himself and 
passing into heaven, into the presence of God. 
Since that time He fulfils the royal priesthood of 
Melchizedek ; He intercedes for men as their re- 
presentative (Ro 8*, He 7”, 1 Jn 2), presenting 
their petitions and praises (He 13%, Ro 16°”, 1 P 2°), 
securing access for His people now to ‘the holy 
place’ where He Himself is, by His blood (He 
416 10M) and acting as a minister (Aecroupyés) of 
the sanctuary and of the true tabernacle (8? where 
see Westcott’s note): He also rules and guides His 
Church, being with His people always, even unto the 
end of the world (Mt 28°), and in the midst where 
two or three are gathered together in His name 
(187°), (5) It implies His work as Judge, which is 
the aspect chiefly presented in the Gospels (Mt 1978 
2551, Mk 14; cf. Is 16° and 2 Co 5” ‘the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ’). Thus we are to understand 
by the Session that Christ, having accomplished on 
earth the work of redemption, now occupies the 
place of highest honour, most exalted majesty, 
and perfect bliss, and that God has conferred upon 
Him all pre-eminence of dignity, power, favour, 
and felicity. With regard to the particular form 
in which this is expressed, Sanday (in his art. 
‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ DB ii. p. 642°) well 
says: ‘ We speak of these things card dv@pwmov ; or 
rather, we are content to echo in regard to them 
the language of the Apostles and of the first 
Christians, who themselves spoke xara dv@pwmov, 
The reality lies behind the veil.’ See also art. 
ASCENSION. 

LITERATURE. —Denney, art. ‘Ascension’ in Hastings’ DB, 
vol. i.; Sanday, ‘Jesus Christ,’ ib. vol. ii. p. 642; Swete, The 
Apostles’ Creed; Westcott, The Historic Faith and Epistle to 
Hebrews; Milligan, The Ascension of Our Lord ; Trench, Expost- 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount, ch. vi.; Pearson, Exposition 


of the Creed, Art. vi. The relation of the Session of Christ to 
His presence among His people and to the Lutheran doctrine of 
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His ubiquity is discussed at length in Martensen’s Christian 
Dogmatics, §§ 174-180. W. H. DuNDAs. 


SETH.—The patriarch, mentioned as a link in 
our Lord’s genealogy (Lk 3°8). 


SEVEN, SEYENTY.—See NuMBER. 


SEYEN WORDS, THE.—These words, spoken 
by our Lord from the cross, are recorded by the 
different Evangelists, one by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark conjointly, three by St. Luke, and three by 
St. John. The progressive stages by which they 
are characterized may be taken to show a gradual 
unfolding of the will and purpose of God for the 
redemption of mankind. They seem to sum up 
in themselves the whole of the gospel. The first 
three words, ‘ Father, forgive them ; for they know 
not what they do’ (Lk 23*), ‘Verily I say unto 
thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise’ 
(Lk 23%), and ‘Woman, behold thy son . : 
behold thy mother’ (Jn 1927), were spoken be- 
tween the third and the sixth hour, and they 
reveal to us the great High Priest, in His life of 
ministry, interceding for the transgressors, pro- 
claiming pardon to the penitent, and blessing His 
own. The two next words, ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’ (Mt 274%, Mk 15*4), 
and ‘I thirst’ (Jn 198), were spoken in the dark- 
ness ; nature is wrapped in gloom as the God-man, 
bearing the burden and the curse of sin that is not 
His own, reveals to us something of the mystery of 
suffering. The two last words, ‘It is finished’ (Jn 
19%), and ‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit’ (Lk 23%), were spoken in the restored light. 
They reveal to us the victory, the completed work, 
and the entering into rest. All seven words are 
words of love It was lovethat animated Him from 
the time when ‘for us men and for our salvation 
He came down from heaven, and was incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made 
Man’ (Nicene Creed). It was love that entered 


into the whole of His life on earth, but that love | 


shines with its brightest lustre in the cross. His 
ministry of intercession, of reconciliation, of bless- 
ing, His suffering, His thirsting, His triumph, all 
reach their climax in the cross. They are the out- 
come of the great love wherewith He so loved us 
that He gave Himself for us. 

1. ‘Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.’— This first word was probably 
spoken when the soldiers were driving the nails 
into His hands and feet, and were about to lift up 
the cross with its sacred burden and plant it in 
the ground. From His hard bed, the cross, while 
suffering untold agony, He intercedes for them, 
and adds to His intercession an excuse for their 
deed, ‘They know not what they do.’ In one 
sense they did know, they must have known, even 
those rough Roman soldiers, that they were per- 
petrating an act of gross cruelty ; but familiarity 
with suffering had made them callous. It was part 
of their work; they were paid to do it, and they 
did it. But they did not know all, they did not 
know that they were crucifying the Lord of glory, 
they were but unconscious instruments doing what 
they were bidden; and so the Saviour prayed for 
them and made excuse for them, and not for them 
only, but for all who had taken part in that deed of 
violence, for all who, during all the ages that have 
since elapsed, have been crucifying the Son of God 
afresh. 

2. ‘To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.’ 
—Having interceded for the transgressors, Christ 
from His cross proclaims pardon to the penitent 
robber on his cross. This man had been one of a 
band of robbers, perhaps the same band to which 
Barabbas belonged, a band of men living wild and 
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reckless lives; and now both he and his fellow, 
having fallen victims to the power against which 
they have been in revolt, are suffering the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. Crucified with them, 
in the same condemnation, is the pure and holy 
Jesus, who did no sin, neither was guile found 
in His mouth. He was numbered with the trans- 
gressors. He descended to the lowest depth of 
human degradation that He might lift humanity 
to the height of holiness and heaven. From His 
cross He will exert a world-wide attraction : ‘I, if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me’ (Jn 12%); and now this attraction is 
beginning. Both these robbers had at first reviled 
the Holy Sufferer; one remained hardened and 
impenitent to the end, but the other was brought 
toa better mind. Perhaps this was not the first 
time that this man had seen the Christ ; he may 
have been among those who listened to His words 
on some previous occasion, he may have seen some 
of His miracles; now, however, he is brought face 
to face with the power of His love, conviction 
dawns within him, he sees himself in his true light; 
turning to his fellow, he says, ‘ Dost not thou fear 
God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation ? 
And we indeed justly, for we receive the due reward 
of our deeds; but this man hath done nothing 
amiss’ (Lk 23*-*). He confesses his sins, and not 
only is there a confession of sins but a wonderful 
faith, and this faith is manifested, not when Christ 
is at the height of His popularity, but in the depth 
of His humiliation. He sees in the cross a throne, 
and in the thorn-crowned sufferer a king seated 
upon it, and he prefers his request, ‘ Lord, remem- 
ber me, when thou comest in thy kingdom.’ And 
Jesus turns to this penitent robber and proclaims 
the gospel of forgiveness, ‘To-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise.’ 

3. ‘Woman, behold thy son .. . behold thy 
mother.’—Christ from His cross has interceded for 
the sinful world, He has proclaimed the gospel of 
forgiveness to the penitent robber ; but He has yet, 
in the progressive stages of His ministry of love, 
another blessing to bestow. In this word our Lord 
comes near His own. His first word was for His 
enemies; His second for one who had been His 
enemy, but was no longer one; His third was for 
those who had never been His enemies—for His 
mother and the disciple whom He loved. ‘There 
stood by the cross of Jesus his mother’ (Jn 19”). 
For this the aged Simeon had prepared her, when, 
taking the infant Jesus in his arms, he had told 
her that a sword should pierce through her own 
soul (Lk 2*°) ; and now these words were being ful- 
filled. Jesus from His cross beholds His mother, 
and is mindful of the years which He had spent 
under her tender care in the quiet home of 
Nazareth. He had told her, both when she found 
Him in the Temple and also at the marriage feast 
in Cana (Lk 2”, Jn 24), that there was a higher duty 
than that which He owed to her, a higher relation- 
ship than that between mother and son,—He was 
not only her son, He was also her Lord,—yet the 
earthly relationship is not forgotten. He will not 
depart before He has provided a home for her ; 
with His parting breath He commits her to the 
care of the disciple whom He loved: ‘Woman, 
behold thy son . . . behold thy mother.’ 

4. ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’—A long space of time intervenes between 
the third and fourth words. ‘From the sixth 
hour there was darkness over all the land unto the 
ninth hour’ (Mt 27°). The first three words were 
spoken before the darkness, but now a change has 
come—darkness reigns on Calvary, as if God had 
drawn a veil over the scene. Three hours of silence 
and darkness. It is the climax of the sufferings of 
our Lord, the hour and power of darkness ; what 
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_ takes place we know not; He trod the winepress 
alone (Is 63°). He is alone in His conflict with the 


powers of evil, dark without, dark within,—how 
ark we may gather from the awful cry that 
escaped from His lips at the end of those long 


™ hours, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
Ime? 


What did it mean? It did not mean that He 
was forsaken by His Father. Had not the Father 
said, ‘This is my beloved son in whom I am well 
pleased’ (Mt 3'")? Had not He Himself said, 
‘Behold the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that 
ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, and 
shall leave me alone: and yet I am not alone, 
because the Father is with me’ (Jn 16°")? But there 
was a connexion between the death of Christ and 
sin ; it was an atonement for sin: ‘The Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all’ (Is 53°), And 
the misery of sin is that it hides the face of God. 
It is the loss of God’s presence ; and Christ, as our 
representative, in bearing our sins, entered into 
our condition, involving the consciousness of the 
loss of God’s presence. He felt as though God had 
hidden His face. He descended with us into the 
depth of our degradation, made like unto us in all 
things, yet without sin. But the mystery of this 
bitter ery we, with our finite understandings, can 
never fathom: ‘I and the Father are one,’ and yet 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
This the uy Christians fully realized, for in their 
oft-repeated litanies they used to say, ‘By Thy 
sufferings known and unknown, good Lord deliver 
us.’ See also art. DERELICTION, 

§. *I thirst.’,—‘ The last word,’ it has been said, 
‘was the cry of the human soul in separation ; this 
is the cry of the human body in its weakness.’ 
The darkness is now passing away, and as, at the 
Temptation, He suffered hunger when the crisis 
was over, so now He gives expression to the thirst 
that is parching Him. Intense thirst was usually 
the most intolerable part of the suffering of those 
who were crucified, and He had been hanging there 
for six long hours, His open wounds scorched by 
the blazing sun. Two draughts were offered to 
our Lord: the one He refused, the other He ac- 
cepted ; the’one which He refused was the ‘ vinegar 
mingled with gall’ (Mt 27%) or the ‘wine mingled 
with myrrh’ (Mk 15”). It was a cup of wine 
drugged with bitter herbs of a narcotic tendency, 
and it was given in kindness to condemned male- 
factors to deaden pain. Our Lord refused the 
soporific; He would not meet death with His 
senses stupefied ; but the undrugged wine which was 
offered to Him when He said ‘I thirst,’ He accepted. 
He would not add to His sufferings by refusing the 
cooling draught. 

6. ‘It is finished.’—The conflict is over and the 
victory won. Christ from His cross announces 
to the world that all is finished. TeréXecrar. In 
one word He sums up the whole of man’s redemp- 
tion. Finished was all that prophecy had fore- 
told and type foreshadowed. Finished was the 
work which His Father had given Him to do, He 
looks back on His life from the time when He said, 
‘Lo, I come to do thy will, O God’ (He 10°), and 
is able to say with regard to every jot and tittle of 
His life’s work, ‘It is finished.’ e has made a 
full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole world. We 
enter into no theory of the Atonement, we accept 
it as a fact ; we know that the chasm between God 
and man, formed by the sin of man, has been 
bridged over, and that the way to the Father is 
open, for ‘when He had overcome the sharpness 
of death, He opened the Kingdom of heaven to all 
believers’ (Ze Bawons), 

7. ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.’—The two last words were spoken in rapid 


succession. The word of victory is followed by 
the word of rest—rest after the burden and heat of 
the day. It is a word of calm, beautiful trust, of 
perfect sympathy between the Father and Son, 
revealing to us what death was to Christ and what 
it is to all those who are united to Christ by a 
living faith ; that it is not a leap in the dark, not a 
plunge into an unknown void,. but a going home. 
‘Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labour 
until the evening’ (Ps 104%), and then cometh 
rest—rest with Christ in Paradise. Death is the 
summing up of the life; repeated acts form habits, 
habits form character, and character is the sum- 
total of the life, which we carry with us into the 
unseen world. To live the forgiven life, the life 
that is being formed and fashioned after the life of 
Christ, by the power of the Holy Ghost—this is 
the true preparation for death. This alone can 
rob death of its sting ; one with Christ in our life, 
we shall be one with Him in our death. ‘To me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain’ (Ph 1”), ‘Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 


LivERATURE.—The Lives of Christ, esp. Edersheim, Life and 
Times, ii. 593-610; Stier, Words of the Lord Jesus, in loc. ; 
Tholuck, Light from the Cross; Stalker, Trial and Death of 
Jesus Christ; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, iv. 307; Fairbairn, 
Studies in the Life of Christ, 324; C. Stanford, Voices from 
Calvary (1893); W. R. Nicoll, Seven Words from the Cross (1895) ; 
M. Creighton, Lessons from the Cross (1898), 75-132; W. Lowrie, 
Gaudium Crucis (1905). RowLAND ELLIS. 


SEVENTY.—The mission of the Seventy,” re- 
corded in Lk 10, belongs to the third year of our 
Lord’s public ministry. They were sent forth some 
time after the Transfiguration (10'), when the Gali- 
lean ministry of Jesus had closed, and when He had 
‘set his face to go to Jerusalem’ (91). The mis- 
sion of the Twelve had taken place in the previous 
year (91 !°).+ Seventy was regarded by the Jews 
as a complete number of persons for any important 
work.t{ Our Lord may have had specially in view 
(1) the seventy elders under Moses, who was a type 
of Himself ; (2) the Hebrew tradition that the 
nations scattered at Babel were seventy in number 
(pseud.-Jon. Targ. on Gn 118),§ just as the appoint- 
ment of the Twelve may have been suggested by 
the number of the tribes of Israel. 

1. The office and mission of the Seventy resemble 
those of the Twelve.—(1) A twofold commission is 
given in each case to preach and to heal, Mt 1078, 
Lk 10%. (2) Instruction is given to both (a) to 
go in pairs, two and two, Mk 6’, Lk 10', in order 
to strengthen their testimony and to give mutual 
help and sympathy ; (6) to take with them neither 
purse (for the labourer is worthy of his entertain- 
ment), nor wallet (for needless encumbrance was to 
be avoided), nor shoes, i.e. in addition to the 
sandals which they wore (for sandals befitted the 
poor, shoes the well-to-do), Mt 10% 1°, Mk 6%, Lk 
104. || (3) In each case the burden of the message 
was ‘Peace’ and the ‘Kingdom of God.’ Peace 
was and still is the favourite Eastern salutation ; 

* Some very ancient MSS (BDMR) read Seventy-two (£630u%- 
xoyra dv0); but NACLE, etc., omit dio. 

+ Although only Luke mentions the Seventy, indications of 
Jesus having a wider circle of ‘disciples’ than the Twelve are 
found elsewhere, as in Jn 666, Ac 115, 1 Co 158, 

t The descendants of Jacob who entered Goshen were seventy 
(Gn 4627). Seventy elders assisted Moses in the work of judg- 
ment and instruction (Ex 1825 249, Nu 1116.25), The Sanhedrin 
consisted of seventy besides the president (Hastings, DB iv. 
399). The LXX is so called from the tradition (first told in a 
literary fiction usually ascribed to about B.c. 200) that seventy 
or, more exactly, seventy-two elders executed the version 
(Hastings’ DB iy. 438). Josephus appointed seventy rulers of 
Galilee (BJ m1. xx. 5). 4 A 

§ Seventy-two, according to Clem. Recogn. ii. 42. See Driver, 
Dt. p. 355 f. 

|, A somewhat similar prohibition existed (no staff, shoes, 
scrip, or purse) for those about to enter the Temple: so that 
this particular instruction to the Seventy may suggest that 
those sent forth were to perform their service in the spirit of 
worshippers (Edersheim, The Temple, etc. p. 42). 
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the Kingdom of God was the Jews’ highest aspira- 
tion. The Seventy, however, like the Twelve, 
would use these words, doubtless, with a fresh 
significance. Peace would include peace with God 
as well as with men, peace of conscience, the peace 
of discipleship to a perfect Master (Mt 11°8*°) : the 
Kingdom of God would be, not a mere external, but 
an internal theocracy, the reign of God within as 
well as over men (Mt 1278, Mk 46-27); and this 
Empire of God was Peace. (4) In both instructions 
the warning is added that they would be as sheep 
or lambs amid wolves, Mt 10%, Lk 10% The 
Seventy, like the Twelve, were to be prepared for 
poy and tribulation. Even in Christ’s 
ifetime there are indications of His followers being 
persecuted (Jn 9%4 121) ; and some of the Seventy 
at least were destined to suffer for Christ’s sake. 

2. On the other hand, there are important differ- 
ences in the two commissions. (1) The mission of 
the Twelve was permanent; they were pre-emi- 
nently Christ’s Apostles: that of the Seventy was 
temporary ; they disappear, as a body, from view, 
like the Seven of Ac 6, although the office of evan- 
gelist, without Apostolic status, continues (Ac 218, 
Eph 4"). (2) The Twelve were not only to minis- 
ter, but to administer—to exercise discipline and 
government (Jn 207, Ac 1-6). To the Seventy no 
such functions were committed ; they were simply 
preachers and healers. (3) The commission to the 
Twelve was expressly limited to ‘ the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.’ ‘Go not into the way of the 
Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans 
enter ye not’ (Mt 10°). It was expedient at first 
to postpone the obtrusive extension of the privi- 
leges of the Kingdom beyond the Jews, lest these 
should be prejudiced against the gospel. By the 
time, however, that the Seventy were sent forth, 
Christ Himself had gone into ‘the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon’ (in addition to His earlier visit to 
Samaria), and had healed the Syropheenician’s 
daughter (Mk 7%). His disciples had thus been 
educated so far into realization that the Kingdom 
was intended to embrace others than Jews. The 
restriction, accordingly, is omitted in the commis- 
sion to the Seventy, lihoush there is no positive 
evidence that any of them preached, at this time, 
to Gentiles. (4) The commission to the Twelve 
included not only healing, but raising from death : 
that to the Seventy omits the latter. It is notable 
that only Apostles in the special sense are ever 
represented in the NT as raising the dead (Ac 9” 
20% 1°), (5) A definite itinerary was arranged for 
the Seventy : they were to go ‘into every city and 
place where Jesus himself intended to come’ (Lk 
101), so as to prepare the way for Him. Their 
mission field thus included the country east of the 
Jordan, which was visited by our Lord during this 
closing year of His ministry. (6) A special feature 
of the directions to the Seventy was the injunction 
to ‘salute no man by the way.’ The ‘time when 
he should be received up’ was at hand : there were 
many places still to be visited ; delay in preparing 
the way must be avoided ; the profuse and elabor- 
ate salutations, customary on a journey, must be 
forgone.* 

3. Return of the Seventy (Lk 10%). (1) Their 
return collectively is related ; but we need not 
infer, what the nature of the case must have pre- 
vented, that they all returned simultaneously. 
As Christ apnrodched some town or district in the 
itinerary, some pair out of the Seventy would 
report the outcome of their particular mission. 
(2) The Seventy return with exultation. Their 

* Geikie (The Holy Land and the Bible, i. pp. 328-329) de- 
scribes graphically the salutation of two Orientals in Palestine 
even at the present day. On meeting, each lays his right hand 
on his heart, then raises it to his brow or mouth. Thereafter 


they take hold each of the other’s hand, and a series of par- 
ticular inquiries follows, taking up considerable time. 
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satisfaction culminated in this: ‘ Even demons are 
subject to us in thy name.’ There was something 
commendable, and something defective in their joy. 
It was right to rejoice in the power of exorcism, but 
there was a higher joy of which, apparently, they 
thought little, the joy of enrolment among the 
servants of God. Accordingly (3) the Lord (a) 
manifests His sympathy, ‘I was beholding Satan 
fall like lightning from heaven’; as if He had 
been following the Seventy in spirit during the 
progress of their mission, (b) He assures them of 
security against real harm from the powers of evil. 
Although they were among ‘serpents and scor- 
pions,’ ‘nothing shall in any wise hurt you’; a 
special providence would be their privilege. (c) 
He raises their aspirations to a higher level. Even 
to die in such a service would be ‘ gain’; their 
‘names are written in heaven’ (cf. Is 4%, Dn 12'). 
They were fellow-workers with the King, whose 
cause, even should they suffer tribulation, must 
prevail. 

4, The credibility of the mission of the Seventy 
has been doubted by Strauss, Baur, de Wette,* 
and others, owing to (1) the silence of the other 
Gospels regarding it ; (2) the lack of later authen- 
tic trace of the Seventy; the close resemblance 
between the mission of the Seventy and that of the 
Twelve, being suggestive, it is argued, of confusion. 

(1) The argument from silence is not strong ; 
because, owing to the temporary character, so far 
as appears, of the commission, there was nothing 
in the organization of the Church, as it existed 
when the three Gospels were written, such as would 
constrain an Evangelist to relate the history of the 
Seventy ; whereas the position and work of the 
Twelve made it natural, if not necessary, to give 
some account of the origin of the Apostolate. (2) 
The fact that Luke relates also the mission of the 
Twelve, and the notable differences (chronological 
and circumstantial) between the accounts of the 
two missions, render it highly improbable that 
the two narratives refer to a single event. (8) It 
is inaccurate to say that there is no authentic 
trace of the Seventy in later times. Philip ‘the 
evangelist’ was probably, from this designation 
(Ac 218), one of them. Clement of Alexandria, 
writing in the latter part of the 2nd cent., names 
Barnabas, Matthias, and Cephas, who ‘had the 
same name with the Apostle,’ as others of the 
Seventy.t The historian Eusebius, without giving 
his authority, states that the Barsabbas of Acts 
and the Sosthenes mentioned in 1 Co 1! are said 
to have been of the same company.{ The early 
disappearance of the Seventy as an organization 
is readily accounted for. .They had no authority 
as rulers such as would make the appointment of 
successors requisite. One, as we have seen, be- 
came an Apostle; Philip became one of the 
‘Seven’ of Ac 6; a considerable number were pro- 
bably included in one or other of the orders of 
evangelists, prophets, pastors, and teachers (Eph 
41), The individuals thus, for the most part, 
doubtless survived, and occupied more or less in- 
fluential positions ; although the office itself, like 
that of the ‘Seven,’ disappeared.§ 

* Strauss, Life of Jesus, ii. 94-96; Baur, Hvangelien, pp. 
435, 498; de Wette, Hrkldrung Lue. p. 79: Kostlin, Com. p. 
Pann li. 20, Hypotyposeis, v., as quoted by Eus. i. 12. 

t Bus. i. 12. 

§ A professedly complete catalogue of the Seventy is given by 
pseudo-Dorotheos (6th cent.) as follows :—James (brother of 
the Lord), Timothy, Titus, Barnabas, Ananias, Stephen, Philip, 
Prochorus, Nicanor, Simon, Nicolas, Parmenas, Cleopas, Silas, 
Silvanus, Crescens, Epenetus, Andronicus, Amplias, Urbanus, 
Stachys, Apelles, Aristobulus, Narcissus, Herodion, Rufus, 
Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermes, Hermas, Patrobas, Rhodion, 
Jason, Agabus, Linus, Gaius, Philologus, Olympas, Sosipater, 
Lucius, Tertius, Erastus, Phygellus, Hermogenes, Dermas, 


Quartus, Apollos, Cephas, Sosthenes, Epaphroditus, Cesar, 
Marcus, Joseph Barsabbas, Artemas, Clemens, Onesiphorus, 
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5. The appointment of the Seventy for a definite 
ministry, yet without ecclesiastical authority such 
as was conferred on the Twelve, is significant and 
instructive. Our Lord does not appear to have 
instituted any definite and detailed form of Church 
government, but to have left such outward arrange- 
ments to the Apostles as His chosen disciples, and 
through them eventually to the Church itself, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Yet the 
appointment of the Seventy clearly indicates the 
principle that Christian ministry, including preach- 
ing, is neither to be confined to those who bear 
rule, nor regarded as entitling those who exercise 
such ministry to receive office as rulers. On the 
one hand, some who are able to give valuable service 
to the Church as evangelists or teachers may not 
be suitable, or even if suitable may not be required 
at the time, for rulership. On the other hand, 
those who bear rule in the Church are not, in the 
spirit of hierarchical exclusiveness, to discourage 
brethren who (without having the faculty or oppor- 
tunity of government) possess some useful gift, 
from exercising it under due supervision, for the 
good of the Church and of the community at large. 


LITERATURE. —Trench, Studies in the Gospels, 231-242; 
Plummer, ‘St. Luke’ in JCC; A. B. Bruce, ‘Synoptic Gospels’ 
in EGT i. pp. 5388-542 ; Meyer, Com. in loc. ; Edersheim, Life and 
Times, ii. pp. 37-43; ExpT xv. [1903] 14. 

HENRY CowAN. 

SHAME. —1. Odjectively = dishonouring treat- 
ment, that which causes shame; usually druuia, 
driudfew (Mk 124, Lk 20"). Shame is mentioned 
in several passages of the OT which are usually 
applied to Christ’s sufferings (Ps 44% 697 9 89%, 
Is 50°) ; but the word is, curiously enough, never so 
used in the Gospels. He 12? speaks of the shame 
(alcxtvn) of the cross, 13% of Christ’s reproach 
(dvevduouds), and in 6° those who fall from grace are 
said to crucify Him afresh and put Him to an 
open shame (zapadevyuarifey). In Jn 8% the un- 
believing Jews dishonour (driudfew) Him, and in 
Ac 5* the Apostles rejoice at suffering shame 
(ariwacOfAvac) for His name. 

The shame which Christ in fact bore is seen 
specially in such incidents of the Passion as the 
night arrest as of a thief or robber, the spitting, 
the scourging and the mockings, the public pro- 
cession through the streets of Jerusalem, the 
taunts, the stripping naked of His body, and the 
hanging side by side with criminals. But above 
all, it is seen in the manner of His death, the cross 
being peculiarly the death of shame.* In the 
passages in the Gospels which speak of crucifixion 
and taking up the cross (Mt 20%, Mk 8* etc.), 
though the prominent thought is that of suffering, 
the idea of shame and ignominy is undoubtedly 
Nee ee as well. This shame must be willingly 

orne both by Christ and by His followers. 


2. Subjectively = the feeling of shame; usually 


alsxvvn and cognate words.+ It is interesting to 
note that the typically Greek and almost un- 
translatable alddés has practically dropped out of 
Biblical Greek. In the LXX it occurs twice in 


Tychicus, Carpus, Euodius, Philemon, Zenas, Aquila, Priscas, 
Junias, Marcus (2), Aristarchus, Pudens, Trophimus, Lucas the 
Eunuch, Lazarus. The list is manifestly untrustworthy. With 
some probability, indeed, are included all the seven ‘deacons’ 
(so called), along with some others (as Barnabas, Barsabbas, 
Marcus, Cleopas, Silas, Agabus, and Ananias), who were primitive 
disciples resident in or near Palestine. But many others, in- 
cluding such Gentile Christians as Titus, Tychicus, Trophimus, 
and brethren like Timothy and Apollos, who became converts 
long after our Lord’s Ascension, are obviously the outcome of 
indiscriminating conjecture. 

* See the well-known passage in Cic. in Verr. v. 66: ‘Quid 
dicam in crucem tolli? Verbo satis digno tam nefaria res 
es gee nullo modo potest.’ 

For distinction between eicxivy and «ida:, see Trench, NT’ 
Syn. $§ 19, 20. The latter is the better word; ‘aida would 
always restrain a good man from an unworthy act, while airy ivy 
would sometimes restrain a bad one.’ 
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Mac. ; in NT only in 1 Ti 2° pera aldois x. cwdpootvns 
(‘with shamefastness and sobriety,’ RV ; ‘shame- 
facedness,’ AV*), and in TR of He 12% (AV 
‘reverence’), where edd. read déous. It may be 
that, like such words as dperj and ¢ila, it was 
avoided as having a technical and unsuitable sense. 
In Homer and Hesiod it ranks high, being coupled 
with véueows, and personified; it is the sense of 
what is due to oneself and others. Aristotle,+ 
however, regards it not as a virtue, but an emotion 
(1d60s), which he does not consider very valuable to 
ethics. It is the fear of ddogia, the loss of reputa- 
tion, and, while proper to the véos, it is out of place 
in the zpeoBurepos or émceckyjs (the good man). They 
ought never to do, or wish to do, things that might 
evoke the feeling of shame. 

Shame is not, then, a motive which we shall expect 
to find prominent in Christian ethics. Its essential 
idea being ¢08os ddogias, it looks only to the vary- 
ing standard of public opinion, to what people 
would say, or might be conceived of as saying if 
they knew. And its source is not the moral sense 
of right and wrong, but at best the feeling of 
propriety and decency. At its highest it is a 
neutral word. If it may sometimes deter from 
a wrong action, regarded as disgraceful, it is even 
more likely to deter from a right action, as un- 
popular. 

It is in this sense that it is most prominent in 
the Gospels. It may keep a man from honest 
work (Lk 16%). Christ warns those who are 
ashamed of Him and of His words,. that He too 
will be ashamed of them (Mk 8%, Lk 9; ef. Jn 
12%), It is this false shame that is emphatically 
repudiated by the Apostles (Ro 1%, 2 Ti 1%), 
1P 4"), 

Shame may also follow an action; and here too 
the idea is not the conviction of sin, but the con- 
fusion which comes from discovery, though this 
may be an element in a future awakening of con- 
science. It is the fate of one who unduly exalts 
himself (Lk 14). Christ’s enemies are put to 
shame (13), i.e. they are enraged at being ex- 
posed before the people. Though the word is not 
mentioned, it is presumably the feeling of the man 
who hid his talent or pound, when brought face to 
face with his master (Mt 254, Lk 19°°); and it is 
certainly implied in Jn 8°, whether the words 
“convicted by their conscience’ are genuine or not. 
The Pharisees are ashamed of being found exploit- 
ing a sin for their own ends. 

ft is possible that in the passage last quoted (the 
episode of the woman taken in adultery) we have 
an instance of shame in another aspect, the sym- 
pathetic shame evoked by sin in others. Christ 
was face to face with the type of sin which par- 
ticularly rouses that feeling, and with a callous 
attempt on the part of His enemies to use that sin 
for their own advantage. He blushed for those 
who did not blush for themselves. 


‘He was seized with an intolerable sense of shame. He could 
not meet the eye of the crowd, or of the accusers, and perhaps 
at that moment least of all of the woman. . . . In his burning 
embarrassment and confusion he stooped down so as to hide his 
face, and began writing with his finger on the ground’ (Seeley, 
Eece Homo, ch. ix.). 


We may note that the word is far rarer in the 
NT, and particularly in the Gospels, than in the 
OT. The typically Hebraic use of wia=to be dis- 
appointed of a hope, is not found in the Gospels ; 
it occurs in Ro 5° 9 10", 1P 2°. In each case a 
quotation is implied or expressed, though, curiously 
enough, from a passage (Is 281°) where via does not 
occur in the Hebrew. The shame or reproach of 
childlessness, which is so prominent in the OT, is 
referred to in Lk 1”. 


* See Hastings’ DB, s.v. 
+ See’ Eth. iv. 9; Rhet. ii. 6. 
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LITERATURE. — Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Shame’; Trench, N7' 
Synonyms; G. Salmon, Gnosticism and Agnosticism (1887), 
164; R. W. Church, Village Serm., 3rd ser. (1897), 236. 


C. W. EMMET. 
SHEALTIEL.—A link in our Lord’s genealogy 
(Mt 1, Lk 3°7, AV both times Salathiel). 


SHECHEM.—See SycHAr. 
SHEEP, SHEPHERD.— 


&uyos, ‘lamb’: Jn 129. 36, Ac 832, 1 P119; with the classical acc. 
plur. apyes, Lk 10? (where Cod. A reads z¢ofurx), and the 
diminutive from the same stem, épyiov, in Jn 2115 (NABO?) and 
(of Christ) Rev. passim (56-223), All three words are used only 
figuratively in NT. 

mpoBeroy, ‘sheep’: Mt 936 1211.12 1812, Lk 154.6, Jn 214.15 10, 
Rev 18), and (figuratively) Mt 715 106.16 1524 2552f. 2631, Mk 634 
1427, Jn 10, 21 G%- C*D) 16.17, Ac 832, He 1320, 1 P 225 ; its diminu- 
tive rpoPéciov in Jn 2116.17 (B, C, Tisch., WH). 

roivn, ‘flock’: Lk 28, 1 Co 97, and (fig.) Mt 2631, Jn 1016 ; 
senate roiwvoy, always figurative, in Lk 1282, Ac 2028. 29, 

roi, ‘shepherd’: Mt 936 2582, Mk 634, Lk 28-15.18.20, Jn 
te 2 and (fig.) Mt 2681, Mk 1427, Jn 1011.14. 16, Eph 411, He 1320, 

&pyiroiuny, ‘chief shepherd’ (fig.), 1 P 54. 

roiznivw, ‘shepherd,’ ‘ tend,’ a flock ; Lk 177, 1Co 97, and (fig.) 
Mt 26, Jn 2116, Ac 208, 1 P 52, Jude]2, Rey 227 717 125 1915, 

Borxw, ‘feed a flock’? : Mt 80, Mk 511, Lk 8821515 ; of Bocxovres, 
Mt 833, Mk 514, Lk 834, foczxw is fig. only in Jn 2115.17, 

4. The sheep of Palestine are still the broad- 
tailed breed of Biblical times (Ex 292, Ly 39! RV 
‘fat tail’). The tail is from 5 to 15 inches wide, 
and weighs from 10 to 15 lb., sometimes even as 
much as 30 lb., supplying 10 lb. and upwards of 
pure fat, which is packed for winter use. The 
sheep are white, though some have brown faces: 
only the rams have horns. They ‘find pasture’ 
(Jn 10°) in the lower lands in winter and on the 
mountains in summer, the best pastures being in 
S. Palestine (the Negeb and Gerar) and on the 
plain to the E. of the Jordan; but even ‘the 
pastures of the wilderness’ (Ps 65”, J] 2”) are wel- 
come in spring, when grass and flowers have grown 
which are burnt up in summer. The shepherd 
leads his sheep (Jn 104) during the day in the cool 
months, but in the hotter part of the year from 
sunset to early morning, when he brings them back 
to the fold (vy.!1%) or leaves them to lie under a 
prepared shelter in the bushes (Ca 1’). 
(avAj) is a low flat shed or series of sheds, with a 
yard surrounded by a wall (Jn 101; cf. Nu 32%, Je 
56, Zeph 2°); on cold nights the flocks are shut in 
the buildings. The wall is surmounted by a fence 
of sharp thorns to keep out the wolves (Jn 101”) 
and other wild beasts (Is 314, 1 8 17°) ; jackals and 
hyenas prey almost up to the walls of Jerusalem, 
while leopards and panthers often leap over the 
high fence of the fold, and the shepherd is still at 
times known ‘to lay down his life for the sheep’ 
(Jn 10"). Robbers are as great a source of danger ; 
a lamb or a kid is sometimes carried off by a ‘bird 
of prey, and there are deadly snakes in the lime- 
stone rocks. The Gospel parable does not exag- 
gerate the rejoicing of the shepherd when he has 
recovered a sheep that has gone astray ‘upon the 
mountains’ (Mt 18! 8, Lk 154). 

The shepherd keeps watch by night in the open 
air (Lk 2%, cf. Nah 318), sometimes using a tems 
porary shelter or a shepherd’s tent (Ca 18, Is 382), 
which recalls the nomad habits of the early Israel- 
ites and their Semitic ancestors (He 11°, Gn 4”), 
On the march he carries a bag or wallet (Mt 10"), 
a staff (Mt 10°, Ps 234), and a sling (18 17%). At 
the watering-places (Ps 23?) the sheep answer to 
the shepherd’s call (Jn 10%: 4), and, when they have 
drunk, move on at his word to make room for 
another flock. A shepherd is sometimes followed 
by several flocks, but each comes or goes at a sepa- 
rate call, and he often knows each sheep by a 
name (Jn 10%). Sheep-dogs (Job 301) are not men- 


tioned in the NT, but they must have been used, 


The fold | 
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as they are still, to protect the flock and keep the 
sheep together. 

2. Sheep were used for food (Rev 181), and their 
milk for drink (1 Co 97, Dt 324); their skins were 
used for tents and for a baggy kind of coat (undwr%, 
He 11%"), The importance of sheep to a pastoral 
people like the Israelites is emphasized by one of 
their favourite names, Rachel, which means ‘ewe’ 
(W.R. Smith, el. Sem.? 311), and by the choice of 
a lamb for the Paschal Supper in their most sacred 
festival. Every morning, also, and every evening, 
they had to offer in sacrifice ‘a he-lamb without 
blemish for a continual burnt-offering’ (Nu 28%), 
with two he-lambs in addition every Sabbath day 
(v.°). Seven he-lambs and one ram were required 
at every new moon, on every day of the Passover, 
and at the Feast of Weeks (vy.1*1), at the Feast 
of Trumpets, and on the Day of Atonement (29%). 
At the Feast of Tabernacles (vv.!?*8) this offering 
was included on the eighth day, but was doubled 
on each of the first seven days, with varying 
numbers of bullocks. Goats were generally used 
for sin-offerings, but a leper in the day of his 
cleansing (Lk 174) had to bring a he-lamb for a 
guilt-offering, besides a he-lamb for a burnt-offering 
and a ewe-lamb, the two latter being commuted 
for a pair of turtle-doves in the case of the poor 
(Ly 14-22), Any of the common people, also, 
might substitute for the male goat of the ordinary 
sin-offering a female lamb without blemish (Lv 
4-82), This piacular offering of sheep was a 
Semitie practice which is found also in ancient 
Cyprus, and was adopted by Epimenides at Athens 
when he was summoned from Crete to purify the 
city from the Alemeonid pollution (W. R. Smith, 
Rel. Sem.” note @). 

8. The interest of these sacrificial requirements 
centres in the NT round the representation of 
Christ as ‘the Lamb’ (Rey 5° 22°). To some ex- 
tent, of course, the figure is suggested by ‘the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ’ (2 Co 101, Mt 
11”), the perfect realization in Him of the spirit of 
beautiful confidence and loving obedience which 
we associate with Ps 23 (cf. Ecce Homo, chs. i. and 
ii. pp. 5, 6, 10, 12). But where the figure is ex- 
plained, it is always in a sacrificial sense: ‘He 
was led as a sheep to the slaughter’ (Ac 8%); ‘re- 
deemed . . . with precious blood, as of a lamb 
without blemish et Goat spot, (even the blood) 
of Christ’ (1 P 118); ‘a Lamb standing as though 
it had been slain’ ; ‘ worthy is the Lamb that hath 
been slain’ (Rev 5% 12); ‘the book of life of the 
Lamb that hath been slain from the foundation 
of the world’ (Rev 13°). In the same way John 
the Baptist hailed Jesus of Nazareth as ‘the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world’ (Jn 1%). It is superfluous to say 
(with Alford) that the reference is not to the 
Paschal lamb, ‘ which did not suggest atonement for 
sin’; on every day of the feast, as we have seen, 
lambs were offered as a burnt-offering ; and if it 
was not Passover-time when John spoke, his 
hearers would readily understand his meaning from 
the sin-offering of the poor, or the morning and 
evening sacrifice of every day. These kept before 
the eyes of all Israelites the principle of substitu- 
tion, the surrender of another life for the human 
life that was forfeited or consecrated (He 11? 10°), 
John may have uttered his prophevy at the time 
of the regular evening sacrifice, the time at which 
the prophecy was afterwards to be fulfilled (Mt 
274) ; but the language of Is 5371? would of itself 
explain the meaning of his words. The correspond- 
ence of Christ’s death with a sin-offering is dis- 
tinctly assumed in He 13”, and St. Paul also 
sees in the occurrence of that death at Passover- 
time the true Passover sacrifice of the Lamb (1 Co 
57). We need not be concerned to limit to any one 
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_ ceremony the thought in the mind of the Baptist : 
the Lamb, in his words, was the atoning Lamb. 
Christ (as M. Dods suggests in Hapos. Gir. Test.) 
may have revealed the truth to him after the re- 
turn from the Temptation in the wilderness: He 
Himself three times foretold His coming death (Mt 
16?! 17%: 23 2018. 19) before He repeated the substance 
of John’s prophecy as His own (Mt 208), 

4, Christ is also ‘the Good Shepherd’ (Jn 10-14), 
‘the Shepherd and Bishop (overseer, guardian) of 
souls’ (1 P 2”), ‘the chief Shepherd’ (1 P 54). His 
people are His flock (Jn 10%, Lk 12%), as the chosen 
people of old were the flock of God (Ps 777° 79° 80} 
957 100%). As God undertook by the voice of His 
prophets to feed His flock (Is 40", Ezk 34%), so 
Christ pledges Himself ‘ to give unto them eternal 
life’ (Jn 10?8, cf. 648-55), to ‘guide them unto fountains 
of waters of life’ (Rev 7'”). He requires of His 
sheep (Jn 104-77) the life of unquestioning obedi- 
ence and trust which the Psalmist accepts with 
such happy contentment (Ps 23) : He promises that 
no one shall snatch them out of His ad if they 
hear His voice and follow Him, if they make them- 
selves familiar with Him (yyvdcrovor, v.4) as He 
makes it His concern to know them and to know 
the Father. When He speaks of ‘the fold’ in 
which they will find protection, He calls Himself 
‘the door’ (Jn 107°) through which one must enter 
in to be made safe: He becomes the shepherd 
(vv.4-16) as He passes from the thought of the fold 
to deseribe the flock. So later (Jn 14°) He says, 
‘I am the way,’ before He calls Himself ‘the 
truth and the life.’ No one ‘fold’ can include 
all His sheep (Jn 101*): the flock is greater than 
the fold, the shepherd more essential than the 
door: and the one necessary condition of the 
Christian life is the personal devotion and obedi- 
ence to the living Shepherd. Where that condi- 
tion is observed, there may be many folds, ‘ other 
sheep’; but He will know His own (v.4), and in 
the eyes of all at last ‘ they shall become one flock, 
one shepherd’ (v.18). 

In His more active ministry Christ found the 
appropriate figure for His disciples in the patient 
hard-working cattle which ploughed the earth to 
prepare it for men’s food, or carried the burdens 
of their daily life (Mt 11°: °°): work under His 
guidance with the meek and lowly spirit is the 
secret of rest. It was as the shadows of the end 
fell upon Him that He returned to the OT figure 
of the sheep of God’s pasture: ‘Fear not, little 
flock’ (Lk 12°), resumes the ‘ Be not afraid’ of v.4 
at the close of the perilous scene when the crowded 
courtyard was His refuge from the hatred of His 
enemies (Lk 11°74). So the beautiful pictures and 
promises of Jn 10 belong to the time of danger 
(v.**) in the closing winter (v.”) of His life, when 
He was being forced into the retirement (v.*°) from 
which He came out at the risk of death to restore 
Lazarus to his sisters. The Shepherd’s care of His 
sheep is the gospel first for the sorrowful and help- 
less : ‘the whole portraiture of the Good Shepherd 
is a commentary on Is 53’ (Westcott). 

5. One other NT analogy is derived from the 
same figure. As rulers who ‘observe dooms from 
Zeus’ are called in the Jliad (i. 263, ii. 243, ete.) 
moméves adv (cf. Mic 54, Mt 2°), and he that re- 
ceives authority over the nations ‘shall shepherd 
them with a staff of iron’ (Rev 2°77 12° 1915), so the 
Church receives ropévas Kal d:dacxddovs among the 
gifts of its glorified Lord (Eph 4"). Their duty is 
to ‘tend the flock of God’ (1 P 5%), ‘the flock in the 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers’ 
(Ac 20%) : it is the false shepherds who ‘without 
fear feed themselves’ (Jude ”). In ‘tending’ the 
flock, the first and last duty is to ‘feed’ it: BédcKe 
Ta dpvla ov, Toluawe T& mpoBdrid mov, BocKxe T& Tpo- 


Bdrid pou (Jn 21"), The shepherd’s ways with 


SHEKINAH 


the sheep may be most winning and his music of 
the sweetest ; but if he does not minister to them 
‘the bread of life,’ other shepherds will have to be 
found who will ‘feed them’ (Jer 234). As the 
shepherds themselves belong to the flock of Christ, 
they are also to be ‘examples to the flock,’ ‘and 
when the chief Shepherd shall be manifested, ye 
shall receive the crown of glory that fadeth not 
away’ (1 P 5* 4). 

LiteRATURE.—For the sheep and shepherds of Palestine see 
Thomson, The Land and the Book, pp. 201-205; Geikie, The 
Holy Land and,the Bible, pp. 13, 81-84 ; Post in Hastings’ DB 
iv. 487; Shipley and Cook in Eneyc. Bibl. iii. 4441 (cf. ib. i. 
711). There are expository sermons in F. W. Robertson, Serm. 
2nd ser. (1875) 251; H. Alford, Hastertide Serm. (1866), 32, 62; 
B. F. Westcott, Revelation of the Father (1884), 77; A. F. W. 
Ingram, Good Shepherds (1898); A. G. Mortimer, Studies in 
Holy Scripture (1901), 161 ; also W. Lock on ‘ the Sheep and the 
Goats’ in The Bible and Chr. Life (1905), 162. For connected 
subjects see Literature under ATONEMENT, CHURCH, REDEEM, 
RULE (p. 539), SACRIFICE. 


SHEKEL.—See Money. 


SHEKINAH (Heb. ary ‘that which dwells’ or 
‘resides,’ the ‘dwelling ’).—This term, together with 
‘the Glory’ (x77?) and ‘the Word’ or ‘ Memra’ (11"2, 
x22"), is used in the Targums as an indirect ex- 
pression in place of ‘God.’ It denotes God’s visible 
presence or glorious manifestation which ‘dwells’ 
among men: the localized presence of the Deity. 
See art. ‘Shekinah’ in Hastings’ DB. In the NT 
the term Shekinah appears in more than one Greek 
form. The invisible Shekinah is also alluded to, 
as well as the visible. The visible Shekinah, 
though distinct from ‘the glory,’ was associated 
in the closest way with the Divine ‘glory.’ It was 
conceived of as the centre and source from which 
the glory radiated. In the NT this ‘Shekinah- 
glory’ is several times denoted by ddé. The 
classical passage is Ro 94, where St. Paul, enumer- 
ating the list of Israel’s privileges, says: ‘whose 
is the adoption, and the glory,’ v.e. the Shekinah- 
glory, ‘the visible presence of God among His 
people’ (cf. also Ac 7? where St. Stephen speaks 
of ‘the God of glory,’ z.e. the God whose visible 
presence, manifested in the Shekinah, had sancti- 
fied Jerusalem and the Temple). In the Gospels 
this ‘glory’ is referred to in Lk 2° ‘the glory of 
the Lord (dda xuptov) shone round about them.’ 
There is also an obvious allusion to the Shekinah 
in the description of the theophanic cloud of the 
transfiguration-narrative (Mt 175 ‘a bright cloud 
overshadowed them, and behold a voice out of 
the cloud, saying,’ etc. ; ef. Mk 97, Lk 9%f). Here 
the same verb (émicxidfw) is used as in the LXX of 
Ex 40** % of the cloud which rested on the Taber- 
nacle when it was filled with the ‘glory of the 
Lord,’ which in the Targum (pseudo-Jonathan) 
becomes the ‘glory of the Shekinah of the Lord.’ 
The ‘voice out of the cloud’ is also, doubtless, the 
voice of the Shekinah ; ef. 2 P 1!” where, in refer- 
ence to the transfiguration, a ‘voice’ uttered by 
‘the excellent glory’ (7.e. the Shekinah-glory) is 
spoken of.* In He 9° ‘the cherubim of glory’ 
must be explained in the same way, as meaning 
the cherubim on which the Shekinah was en- 
throned. 

In three NT passages (all having reference to Christ) t an 
allusion to the Shekinah is probable, though disputed, viz. (a) 
Ro 64 ‘Christ was raised from the dead by means of (ds«) the 
glory of the Father.’ Here ‘glory’ prob.=the Shekinah-glory 


rather than ‘glorious power’ (cf. the Midrash Rabbe to Gn 445, 
in which the Shekinah is said to release the bound in Sheol) ; t 


FRANK RICHARDS. 


* Similarly in the Jerus. Targum to Gn 2813 the glory of J” 
says, ‘I am the God of Abraham’ (Marshall in Hastings’ DB, 
loc. cit.). 

+ See Marshall, 7b. 

t A similar idea may be implied in the words ascribed to our 
Lord in Jn 1149, where, with reference to the release of Lazarus 
from the grave, Jesus says to Martha: ‘Said I not unto thee, 
that, if thou believedst, thou shouldest see the glory of God?’ 
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(0) 1 P 414 ‘the (Spirit) of glory and the Spirit of God’ (73 is 


dotvs zal ro rov Ueod zveyuc). Here ‘glory’ may=Shekinah, 
which is identified with Christ. This identification may be 
seen more clearly, perhaps, in (¢) Ja 2! ray sicciy rot zupiov 
tyuay "Inood Xprorou trys dofys, Which not improbably =‘ the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Shekinah’ (Mayor). For further 
doubtful reff. in the NT, see below. 


There can be no doubt that the word cxnvi, 
‘tabernacle’ (and its verb cxnvodr, ‘to tabernacle’), 
has been chosen for use in Jn 14 and Rey 21° from 
its likeness both in sound and meaning to the word 
Shekinah, and conveys a direct allusion to the 
latter. The Revelation passage runs: ‘Behold the 
tabernacle (oxnv}) of God is with men, and he will 
tabernacle (cxnvwoer) with them.’ In Jn 14 ‘The 
Word (Logos) . . . tabernacled (écxjvwoev) among 
us, and we beheld his glory,’ etc., all the three 
Hebrew terms, Memra (xy2=6 ddyos), Shekinah, 
and Vekara (S0&a=N7p:) are represented. ‘All the 
three entities became incarnate in Jesus.’ * 

The identification of Jesus with the Shekinah has already 
been referred to above in connexion with 1P 414 and Ja 21. 
Another example where the same idea may be implicit is Mt 
1820 ‘Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them’; compare with this Pirke 
Aboth iii. 5: ‘Two that sit together and are occupied with 
words of Torah, have the Shekinah among them.’ Cf. also 
2Co 46 ‘God that said, Out of darkness light shall shine, is 
he who shone in our hearts for the illumination of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ The last 
phrase may=the glory of God made manifest in the presence 
of Jesus Christ, 7.e. Jesus is the Shekinah of God. Shekinah in 
these connexions is practically =Immanuel (‘God with us’). 

Other passages worth examination in this connexion are 
Eph 17 (the remarkable phrase ‘the Father of the glory’ [s 
sacip rs defys] =? ‘the father of the Shekinah (incarnate in 
Jesus)’), Lk 282 (‘the glory of thy people Israel’). Cf. also 
1Co 28 (Jesus ‘Lord of glory’). The representation of man as 
a temple in which God dwells (cf, 2 Co 616 ‘we are a temple of 
the living God,’ Jn 1423 ‘ we will come . . . and make our abode 
with him’) was probably suggested by the Shekinah-idea, which 
may also have influenced the language applied to Christ in 
Col 29 (‘for in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily’). 

In the identification of the Shekinah and cognate conceptions 
with the incarnate Christ, ‘a use is made of these ideas,’ as 
Dalman says, ‘ which is at variance with their primary applica- 
tion.’ It marks a specifically Christian development, though the 
way had certainly been prepared by hypostatizing tendencies. 


LITERATURE.—Weber, Jiid. Theol.2 esp. pp. 185-190; Gfrérer, 
Das Jahrhundert des Heils, i. esp. p. 301ff. ; Langen, Juden- 
thum zur Zeit Christi, 201 ff. ; art. ‘Shekinah’ in Hastings’ DB 
and in JE; the Lexicons, s.v. 73.3¥ (Buxtorf, Levy, Jastrow, 
Kohut); Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers?, p. 43; the 
Comm. on Ep. of St. James by Mayor and Knowling (on Ja 21). 

G. H. Box. 
¢ SHELAH.—A Judahite ancestor of our Lord (Lk 
5 


3”) 


SHEM.—The patriarch, mentioned as a link in 
our Lord’s genealogy (Lk 3%). 


SHEWBREAD, ‘bread of the face ov presence’ 
(lehem panim), was placed on a special table in the 
Holy Place, in the presence of God. This was a 
very ancient custom in Israel, and is found also 
among other Semitic peoples. The bread was 
originally designed for the god to eat, but, of course, 
this early notion did not persist; the bread, how- 
ever, was still held to imply the presence of God, 
and His acceptance of the worship rendered to Him. 

Shewbread is mentioned in the Gospels on only 
one occasion, Mt 12‘ || Mk 27 and Lk 64. Jesus 
and His disciples, passing through the cultivated 
fields on the Sabbath, were plucking the ears of 
grain, rubbing out the kernels, and eating them. 
They were challenged by the Pharisees for doing 
what was unlawful on the Sabbath. The plucking 
of grain without instrument, while walking through 
another’s field, was expressly permitted by the 
Jewish law, but the manual labour involved was 
interpreted as harvesting and threshing, which 


* Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 231. To these should be added 
the great passage in He 1%, where the Son is said to be the 
‘effulgence of the glory,’ t.e. of the Shekinah-glory as ‘the 
manifested Deity.’ 


SIDON 


were forbidden on the Sabbath. Jesus replied to 
the Pharisees by citing two illustrations (according 
to Mt.), one of which was an act of David as 
recorded in 1 § 21'*. In David’s flight from Saul 
he had come to Nob, to Ahimelech the priest. He 
was hungry, and asked for food for himself and his 
men. There was no bread at hand except the 
shewbread, which, after lying on the table for the 
week, had been replaced by fresh bread. The 
bread is described as ‘holy.’ There is no hint in 
the passage that David did an unlawful thing in 
eating the bread. He did not do it without due 
deliberation, for the question of the legality was 
expressly raised by the priest. Before giving the 
men the bread, he asked if they were ‘clean.’ 
This was his one concern, and, being satisfied on 
this point, he readily gave it to them. If it had 
been unlawful for any to eat except the priests, 
that surely would have been stated, and the 
‘cleanness’ would have been of no moment. In 
case the parley is considered, as it may be, to have 
been the effort of later tradition to clear the king 
from the charge of irregularity in the matter, the 
state of the case is not altered. The passage seems 
to show that no law was knowingly breken in the 
transaction. 

Jesus, however, says that it was unlawful. The 
statement is in accord with the Jewish law of His 
day, which can be traced back to a provision of 
the Priests’ Code from post-exilic times (Ly 24°), 
which says that the shewbread was for the priests, 
and must be eaten by them in the Holy Place. 
Such an act as David’s was illegal in the time of 
Christ ; it was not illegal in the time of David. 
The real issue between Jesus and the Pharisees in 
Mt 12 was the extent to which such laws as that 
of the Sabbath were binding. The Jews held that 
the law was eternal, unchangeable, supreme. 
Jesus held that it was ‘for man,’ and the Son of 
Man was lord of it. More recently the argument 
of Jesus has been vastly strengthened by the 
recognition of the gradual development of the OT 
legislation. According to the Jews, their great 
king had violated the Law, and the only justifica- 
tion was the stress of his hunger; but to use this 
argument to justify David was in effect to acknow- 
ledge the very principle upon which Jesus acted in 
allowing His disciples to pluck the grain. 

LITERATURE.—Stade, Bibl. Theol. des AT, p. 168; art. ‘Shew- 
bread’ in Hastings’ DB and in the JZ. . H. GATES. 


SHILLING.—See Money. 
SHIP.—See Boar. 

SHOE.—See SANDAL. 
SHORE.—See BEACH. 

SICK, SICKNESS.—See DISEASE. 


SICKLE (dpéravov).—The crops in Palestine are, 
to this day, reaped almost entirely with the sickle 
(Mk 4), The scythe is seldom seen save in the 
hands of a foreigner, and the whirr of the reaping 
machine is still unknown.  dpéravoy is the LXX 
equivalent of two Heb. words v7 and 53> which 
seem to have been two names for the same thing. 
The Palestinian sickle is a little longer than our 
common shearing-hook; the blade describes a 
somewhat wider curve, and the point, instead of 
terminating sharply, is slightly turned backward. 
Sometimes the edge is toothed like a saw, but 
oftener it is plain and sharp like our own hook. 
The total length of handle and blade is from 18 to 
24 inches. W. EwInc. 


SIDON (for much of common reference, see TYRE). 


SIDON 


_ —A narrow, rocky district as well as a once famous 
city in Pheenicia, the city being 30 miles S. of 
Beirfit and 26 miles slightly N. by E. of Tyre, and 
60 miles N. of Capernaum. Like nearly all settle- 
ments on the east coast of the Mediterranean, Sidon 
owed its location to certain prominent rocks in the 
sea, which at first served as a breakwater, and then, 
through gradual connexion with the land, produced 
a northern and a southern harbour, the latter now 
filled with sand. ° 

Sidon,is so ancient that all certainty as to the 
origin of ifs name has vanished. Some have deemed 
it ‘fishing’-town, others the seat of the worship of 
a deity Sid. Sidon and the Sidonians are heard 
of earlier and more influentially than Tyre, which 
finally distanced its northern rival. All the Phe- 
nician cities seem to have known little but rivalry 
down to the appearance of such world-powers as 
Assyria, Baliylonin, Persia, Greece, and Rome, 
which made them all, sooner or later, subject and 
abject. Each had its ‘king,’ its ‘ god,’ its colonies, 
its coinage. Each sent its trading vessels seaward 
to the Mediterranean world ; landward, each was 
in touch with the markets of Damascus and the 
East by means of those caravans of ‘ships of the 
desert’; each sat as queen over a semicircular 
domain with a radius of some 15 to 20 miles. 
Through faction in the 8th cent. B.c. Sidon lost 

“seg of her merchants, chiefly to Tyre. At length 

her limited territory, her merely commercial aim, 

her being sapped by colonization and dissension, 
her final surrender of leadership to Tyre, combined 
with her conquests by the world-powers, left her 
under the Romans in the days of Christ a merely 
provincial capital, richer in the vices of ancient 
paganism than inits virtues. Some from Sidon were 
in the multitude that thronged Jesus at the Sea of 

Galilee (Mk 3%), and Sidon was pronounced more 

excusable in the day of judgment than the more 

favoured cities of Jesus’ own country and race (Mt 

117%), The present Saida has about 10,000 inhabit- 

ants, and is surrounded by delightful orange groves, 

beneath which lie archeological treasures. Beirtit, 
with its Damascus railway and improved harbour, 
has robbed Sidon of its last vestiges of commerce. 

In a sense Sidon was, and in another sense was 
not, within the limits of the Holy Land. In the 
ideal distribution of Canaan recorded in Joshua 
the lot of Asher would seem to have included about 
all of Pheenicia, extending ‘even unto great Sidon’ 
(Jos 19%). The coast cities and their daughter 
villages, however, remained utterly unconscious of 
their assignment, while Asher became so assimi- 
lated thereto as to retain in Israelitish history little 
more than a name. 

The RY declares that Jesus ‘came through 
Sidon,’ a distinct and exact statement unknown 
to the AV; and thereon depends our conception 
whether or not Jesus Himself, from choice, ever 
went into the way of the Gentiles. Many points 
as to the primariness, structure, and transmission 
of the Gospels are illustrated by this case. 


SIFTING 


And Jesus went out thence, 
and withdrew into the parts of 
Tyre and Sidon. And, behold, 
a Canaanitish woman came out 
from those borders, etc. 


And Jesus departed thence, 
and came nigh unto the sea of 
Galilee ; and he went up into 
the mountain, and sat there. 


And from thence he arose, 
and went away into the bor- 
ders of Tyre and Sidon. And 
he entered into an house, and 
would have no man know it: 
and he could not be hid. But 
straightway a woman, etc. [A 
Greek]. 

Marg. ‘Some ancient authori- 
ties omit and Sidon.’ 


And again he went out from 
the borders of Tyre, and came 
through Sidon unto the sea of 
Galilee, through the midst of 


Mt 1521f AV 
v.21 Then Jesus went thence, 
and departed into the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon., v.22 And, 
behold, a woman of Canaan 
Bey out of the same coasts, 
etc. 


v.29 And Jesus departed 
from thence, and came nigh 
unto the sea of Galilee; and‘ 
went up into a mountain, and 
sat down there. 


Mk 734f AV 

v.24 And from thence he 
arose, and went into the bor- 
ders of Tyre and Sidon, and 
entered into an house, and 
would have no man know it: 
but he could not be hid. For 
a certain woman, etc. [A 
Greek]. 


v.31 And again, departing 
from the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon, he came unto the sea of 
Galilee, through the midst of 
the coasts of Decapolis. [East 
of the Jordan]. 


After the Revisers’ most conscientious work, with 
their better evidence, this is the form in which we 


read the same: 


the borders of Decapolis. 


B. Weiss sides completely with the ‘some ancient 
authorities’ of RVm, and reads: Jesus ‘ went 
away into the borders of Tyre. ... And again 
he went out from the borders of Tyre, and came 
through Sidon unto the sea of Galilee,’ etc. Thus 
the primary Gospel of Mark, the more ancient 
Sinaitic and Vatican MSS, Professor Weiss, and the 
Reyvisers do not hesitate to depict Jesus as entering 
Gentile territory (twice), entering a (probably) 
heathen house, and dispensing blessings upon a 
pagan woman, going then yet farther ‘through 
Sidon’ and Decapolis. The more theological First 
Evangelist, however, and the judicious transcribers 
disliked so to state the case. So Edersheim : the 
‘house in which Jesus sought shelter and privacy 
would, of course, be a Jewish home’; and ‘by 
‘‘through Sidon” I do not understand the town 
of that name, which would have been quite outside 
the Savionr’s route, but the territory of Sidon’ 
(Life and Times, ti. 38, 44). 

Anything like a direct ‘route’ from the Israel- 
itish borders of Tyre, or of Tyre and Sidon,—for 
Edersheim emphasizes Matthew’s indication that 
the woman came from her territory to that of Jesus, 
—would take one in a south-easterly direction, and 
therefore away from Sidon. Accordingly, Jesus’ 
choice to go in a northerly direction, ‘through 
Sidon,’ shows that He was not taking any near 
and direct and usual ‘route,’ but for a reason was 
seeking travel into heathen territory. Mk.’s con- 
nexion indicates that Jesus journeyed into the 
Gentile land with His disciples, on the occasion of 
the abolition of the Levitical distinctions as to the 
ceremonially clean and unclean, so as to give to 
His followers an example and object lesson as to the 
same. Sidon on the far north was for this reason 
included, as was the hog-herding Decapolis. It 
was at Cesarea, a similar Gentile city almost 100 
miles nearer Jerusalem, that St. Peter received his 
fuller lesson on the same subject. 

WILBUR FLETCHER STEELE. 

SIFTING.—The vb. ‘sift’ (Gr. curdfw, fr. cuvior, 
a late word for a sieve) occurs only in Lk 2231. 
Two varieties of sieve were used for separating 
the finer particles of substances from the grosser 
(see art. AGRICULTURE). Scripture refers to the 
sieve and the process of sifting only rarely (Is 30, 
Am 9°, Lk 22%'), but is full of the idea of sifting. 
In this process the methods of different industries 
join to give force to the metaphor which they 
supply. Of these farming is the chief, with its 
floors, fans, ete. (Mt 3”, Lk 3”). The preparation 
of wine also enters in with its emptying from 
vessel to vessel (Jer 48"). The refining of metals 
(Is 1%, Mal 37), too, contributes to the contents of 
the idea of sifting. All these moralize it. It con- 
centrates on character. St. Peter and his fellow- 
disciples [plur. duds] are sifted ; Pharisees strain 
out gnats (Mt 234) ; evil work avoids the sifting of 
the light (Jn 3%). The ministries of John, Jesus, 
and the Holy Spirit (Jn 16%), all have this trait— 
they sift men. Yet Jesus is Himself sifted by 
Satan, whose ‘findings’ are nil (Jn 14°), while, 
also, the disciples are not above the Master. ‘As 
the wheat in the sieve is shaken bacicwards and 
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forwards, and thus the refuse separates itself from 
the grain, and falls out ; so Satan wishes to trouble 
you and toss you about (by vexations, terrors, 
dangers, afflictions) in order to bring your faithful- 
ness to me to decay’ (Meyer's Luke 22°1).* The 
ease of St. Peter is not singular. St. Paul under- 
went the process (Ph 3’, 2 Co 6**-). The sifting is a 
law of life. AIl the Father’s chastenings are with 
a view to sift His children as wheat. It is of the 
essence of the ways of God with men alike in pro- 
vidence and grace. Its place in that economy is 
among the final, not initial, processes. Readier 
and rougher means of grace have their earlier day ; 
this is a delicate, even final, means of dealing with 
the finest of the wheat. 

LiTERATURF.—Ecce Homo, ch. vi. ; Bushnell’s New Life, ser- 


mon on ‘Spiritual Dislodgements’; Longfellow’s The Sifting of 
Peter. J. R. LEGGE. 


SIGHING.—The expression of trouble by means 
of involuntary respiration. This expression is used 
in connexion with our Lord twice, both times in 
St. Mark’s Gospel. It is expressed in 7*4 by the 
word crevéfw—in the LXX the equivalent of mux— 
and in 8” by the compound dvacrevdfw. In both 
instances the words appear in this Gospel alone, 
and only in these passages. The expression is eyi- 
dently meant to convey the fact of the Lord’s 
sympathy with men. In the first, the healing of 
the deaf and dumb man, our Lord felt the burden 
of the disease which He was about to cure. And 


here the expression is associated with prayer on 
His part: ‘ And, looking up to heaven, he sighed.’ 
In the second, where a stronger expression is used 
through the compound, the Pharisees are asking 
for a sign, and He ‘sighed in his spirit,’ evidently 
thinking of the speedy appearance of the sign for 
which they asked, and mourning over the terrible 


nature which it would bear. On the ‘ groaning’ of 
Jn 11° 38 see ANGER in vol. i. p. 620. 
W. H. RANKINE. 

SIGHT. — Christ rejoiced in His power of re- 
storing sight to the physically blind (see below), 
and points to it as a most fitting exercise for One 
sent of God (Mt 11°, Lk 77"; see also art. SIGN). 
When He speaks of Himself as Deliverer, in terms 
borrowed from the prophets (combining Is 617 and 
428-7), one of the chief features of the commission 
He announces is the recovering of sight to the blind 
(Lk 438-9), At that rapt moment of high spiritual 
experience it is certain that, while bodily sight 
may be referred to, the emphasis lies on the higher 
vision He had come to impart. The need of man 
for true inward sight, for the knowledge of God 
and of self, was ever central to Jesus. That men 
should see Him and thus see the Father was the 
one burning passion of His life (Jn 14°, ef. 1612-18-16 
17° 25-26), ‘That men should have the capacity of 
vision and yet be blind to the true significance of 
Himself and His work, was a sincere embarrassment 
to Him (Mk 87°). 

In Mt 6” and Lk 115**5 He employs bodily sight 
with its commanding relation to the whole of 
human activities as an image of inward vision, 
The eye was the means of guidance and surety and 
power to the whole body—the lamp (Avxvos) of the 
body. If the eye be unperverted (‘single,’ or, liter- 
ally, ‘simple,’ d)ois), the whole body is lighted 
for all the work it has to do. If ‘evil’ (zroynpés), 
the whole body is darkened, and every part of the 
complex activity is rendered inefficient if not im- 
possible. So of the inward, mental and spiritual 
eye. The power of vision is central. If that 

* Note that the point of the comparison lies in the shaking. 
Satan aims at destruction ; Jesus is thinking of purification as 
the real result. Christ comes with His fan to get rid of chaff 
(Mt 312); Satan sifts in order to get rid of wheat. For, as 


Thomas Fuller says somewhere, when Satan comes with his 
sieve, he desires to find the chaff and not the wheat. 


SIGHT 


capacity to see things as they are be unimpaired, 
the man can be and do that for which God created 
him. But the man who has lost his power of 
inward sight is enveloped in the deepest and most 
hopeless gloom. If the light in a man be darkness, 
how great is that darkness! On Mt 13% see 
PARABLE, p. 315f.; and on Jn 19*°f see SEEING. 

In our Lord’s healing of the multitude which the 
Gospels on several occasions record, cases of blind- 
ness were found, loss of sight being then as now 
common in Syria. The common cause of loss of 
sight was and is ophthalmia, which varied in 
severity from a minor form causing redness of the 
lids and loss of the eyelashes, to an extreme 
form affecting the whole eyeball, lachrymal ducts, 
the glands, eyelids and lashes, and resulting in the 
tutal destruction of sight and the eyeball. The 
disease is still prevalent in the East, and especially 
in Syria, being traceable to the intensity of light 
and heat, and to the strong winds bearing sand 
and other injurious matter. The matter secreted 
from the inflamed glands is also transferred to 
other persons, making the disease highly conta- 
gious. Ophthalmia might also give rise to blindness 
from birth, by causing permanent opacity of the 
cornea. 

Other affections of the parts connected with the 
organ of vision might produce blindness, ¢.g., 
affection of the nerves. Mt 12” was a case of this 
kind, being probably also complicated with nervous 
disorder. The blindness, deafness, and dumbness 
point to some serious defect or disease in the nery- 
ous tissue which controls the organs of vision, 
hearing, and speech ; and the mental disorder is 
organically connected with the cerebral disorganiza- 
tion. 

As a rule, the cases of loss of sight are not suf- 
ficiently described to enable us to know what par- 
ticular cause produces the blindness. Mt 9°*isa 
case in point, the interest of the narrative being 
the quick faith of the blind and the sympathetic 
response of Jesus. The case of the man blind 
from his birth may have been due to any of the 
causes above mentioned, or to cataract (Jn 9). 
The feature of our Lord’s cure of the blind is 
narrated in the above instances— His touching 
of the eyes. The blind man of Bethsaida (Mk 
8°2-°8) was treated similarly. Twice Jesus laid His 
hands upon the blind eyes. Also He spit upon his 
eyes—having previously gently led him by the 
hand out of the village. He spoke te him also of 
the healing which they both desired, and called 
forth the energy of the man in response to His own 
power: ‘Seest thou aught?’ In this instance a 
process was observable in the recovery, or -possibly 
there is indicated the difficulty in one who had 
never seen of being able to interpret to himself new 
sensations. In Jn 9 we note that Jesus speaks 
concerning the cure to be wrought. His words in 
Jn 9®* would be spoken in the hearing of the one 
to be healed, and would have a salutary effect in 
restoring hopefulness to one who might not un- 
naturally have given up all hope of restoration. 
The eyes are anointed with clay and saliva, and 
the man sent in the obedience of a strong faith to 
a distant pool. 

These two instances in which our Lord uses 
saliva recall the familiar folk-lore of curing sore 
eyes. The use of saliva, especially of fasting 
saliva, for bleared eyes, still persists. The Tal- 
mud ascribes special efficacy to the saliva of an 
eldest son. Royal saliva was greatly in request 
for healing purposes, and an instance is recorded 
of Vespasian using his saliva with excellent effect, 
after having first inquired of the physician if 
the malady were curable (Tacitus, Hist. iv. 2; 
Suetonius, Vespasian,7). Our Lord’s use of saliva, 
or of saliva and clay, had no connexion with 
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these as physical remedies, but may have been 
designed to encourage the mind of the patients, 
who were familiar with the remedy. And it is 
significant that all the action of Jesus was upon 
the psychical side. The means taken were exactly 
adapted to call out the response of the patient, 
and to evoke a real co-operation between Healer 
and healed. Cf. the means used in Mk 8*-*6, and 
for the deaf mute in Mk 7*!*, the signs employed 
being evidently meant for the one to be SN ae 
We may note (1) that both Jn. and Mk. in the 
last two cases, give substantially the same account 
of the methods employed by Jesus. Considering 
the wide difference in the standpoint of the two 
writers, this is most significant, and indicates 
clearly that both descriptions are drawn from life, 
and that the actual method of Jesus was remem- 
bered and so far understood as to be regarded as 
memorable. (2) The suggestive likeness between 
the action of Jesus and modern therapeutic 


methods. Not that these deeds of Jesus are ex- 
plained by the latter, but that the Divine life 
manifested in Him did not work on totally dif- 


ferent lines, although His method completely over- 

assed and overwhelmed them in essential power. 

ee also BLINDNESS, and SEEING. 
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SIGN (cyuctov, signwm).—The Gospels contain 
many references to signs in connexion with the 
anticipations of Messiah’s advent and with the life 
and work of Jesus Christ. But the various shades 
and degrees of significance attached to the word 
‘sign’ by speakers, writers, and the people gener- 
ally, must be carefully discriminated by a close 
regard to the particular occasion on which it is 
employed. Most of all must distinction be made 
between the value placed upon the word by the 
cae of our Lord’s time and by our Lord Him- 
self. 

4. The fixed expectation of the generation into 
which Jesus was born, that signs would be associ- 
ated with every true prophet and reformer and 
supremely with the Mecanh, that marvellous 
events, largely of a material character, would 
occur in connexion with every authoritative 
teacher, and with every manifestation of the will 
of God, was part of the mental fabric of the Jewish 
people. The ig to which this expectation 

enetrated into the general consciousness may be 
judged by the traces of it in the Apostolic writers 
and in those trained under their influence. The 
Apostles generally did not easily throw aside Jewish 
repossessions in regard to the kind of phenomena 
which might be expected to accompany a Mes- 
sianic advent or a Divine revelation. Although 
they lay the main emphasis on the ethical and 
spiritual elements of Christian authority, the lower 
cone persist, and often no clear distinction 
is made between the onuetov and the répas (cf. Mt 
242%, Mik 13%, Lk 21-5, Ac 2% He 24, 2 Co 12”, 
Rev 12! 13 15! 164 19”, 2 Th 28+), 

It is abundantly clear that the general assump- 
tion was made that credentials of a striking and 
material character must be demanded of the Mes- 
siah as a proof of the authority of His teaching 
and Person. Repeatedly the Jews, and especially 
the seribes, Pharisees, and Sadducees (see below), 
pressed this demand upon Jesus. They wanted a 
clear convineing proof of His authority. The 
signs they had seen were possible by collusion with 

' the powers that rule the lower world, by a compact 
with Beelzebub (Mk 3*). Only a sign in the 
heavens would satisfy them. Clearly what they 
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sought was of the nature of a prodigy, properly to 
be classed with the répara, with which our Lord 
stedfastly refused to have any part or lot. Simi- 
larly, Herod’s desire to see Jesus was animated 
by his wish to see a miracle (cyuefov) performed 
by Him. We can be sure that what Herod desired 
had more relation to prodigies, as most in harmony 
with his nature and suited to his capacity, and 
the word used is due to the Evangelist, who himself 
drew no clear line between the onueiov and the 
tépas (Lk 288). 

2. Our Lord’s attitude towards signs.—Indica- 
tions are given that the common expectation of 
signs on the part of His generation was not with- 
out its solicitation to Jesus. One temptation in 
the wilderness was an urgent pressure on the 
noblest side of His nature to give a sign of this 
character with the view of gaining a more speedy 
influence over the people (Mt 4°7, Lk 4°). The 
temptation was resisted and overcome. Our Lord 
would put no trust in external and magical signs 
for the furtherance of His work or the emphasizing 
and enforcing of His teaching. He knew their 
futility for the purpose of bringing real conviction 
to men (Lk 16%), And the strenuous effort of His 
life was to resist these unspiritual conceptions of 
truth and reality. 

The request for a sign in confirmation of His 
teaching He uniformly refused. The apparent 
response in Jn 2% is no exception. ~The sign He 
would give would be granted only in its due place 
as His career was consummated by His own resur- 
rection. Jn 6% contains an apparent commenda- 
tion of those who accepted Him because of His 
wonder-working, but it was only a relative com- 
mendation in comparison with the far lower spirit 
which was unconcerned about any spiritual author- 
ity so long as their physical wants were easily and 
bountifully provided. Lk 7*!-*? on the surface ap- 
pears to be a sign given for the sake of convincing 
John the Baptist, and if ever our Lord could have 
departed from His habitual way, it was to hel 
that lone prisoner, suffering mental and spiritua 
anguish because the work Messiah was doing was 
so unlike what he had expected—deeds of quiet 
beneficence instead of sharp vengeance against 
iniquity. But the action sprang out of the Divine 
impulse as our Lord, deeply moved by John’s doubt, 
realized afresh that to bless and heal men was the 
truest mark of One sent of God. 

Jesus resolutely and persistently refused to give 
any external sign for the sake of evidencing His 
claims, and only in the most chary manner spoke 
of His miracles as signs. He chose rather to call 
them épya (‘ works’) arising out of the need of man 
and prompted by His own inner life in response to 
that need (see art. MIRACLES), His orks were 
‘sions’ because they were part of His whole re- 
velation of God, and elsewhere He regards oppor- 
tunities for His miracles as occasions for the 
manifestation of the works of God (Jn 9°), or for 
the glorifying of Himself (11‘). Self-manifestation 
and Divine revelation were identical in the mind of 
Jesus (148). Clearly our Lord only refrained from 
applying the word cnueia to His miracles because 
of the general associations of the word. To Him 
they were vital parts of the revelation of Divine 
power which He came to give. 

A very particular and urgently-pressed demand 
for a sign ‘in the heavens’ is recorded in Mt 12%*-4! 
161-4, Mk 8-12, and Lk 11) 29-82, The various ac- 
counts give afull idea of the occasion, or occasions. 
Mk. records the astonishment and bewilderment 
of Jesus at such a claim made by those who pro- 
fessed to be religious leaders. In an age which 
was full of signs, in which He Himself had been 
the most signal manifestation of the Divine pre- 
sence and power, these religious teachers were still 
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asking for signs. ‘ Why doth this generation seek 
after a sign? No sign shall be given.’ Mt. and 
Lk. record our Lord’s answer that no sign should 
be given but that of Jonah. Lk. gives the ex- 
planation of that sign to the Ninevites as con- 
sisting in the man and his message, not in his 
deliverance from the sea-monster, which they 
could only have believed on the strength of their 
faith in the man himself. Mt 161-4 gives the same in- 
terpretation, as also does Mt 12%-*: 41, which forms 
a consistent whole and regards Jonah’s preach- 
ing as the sign. Mt 12%, with ‘its parallel to the 
Resurrection of Jesus, must be regarded as an after- 
thought incorporated incongruously into the narra- 
tive. And the chief point is that our Lord declares 
that the one Divine sign to that generation was 
Himself, the Son of Man, His Person and His 
teaching. Simeon, under the exaltation of the 
Spirit, gives expression to the same essential truth 
(Lk 2%), Jesus entirely severs Himself from 
the common conception of a sign. A mere sign 
was the prodigy desired by an evil generation; 
His ‘works’ were signs in the truer and higher 
sense of having in them a spiritual and Divine 
significance, and as pointing to greater possi- 
bilities of soul and higher regions of reality. The 
were signs of the Divine power and life whic 
dwelt in Himself. 

Jn 10", declaring the embarrassment -felt by 
those who were conscious of the truth of the 
Baptist’s message regarding Christ, together with 
the fact that he ‘wrought no sign,’ is witness 
that more spiritual conceptions were breaking 
through the ancient crust of superstition. And 
the Fourth Gospel is evidence that one Evangelist 
was able to disentangle the spiritual and ethical 
from the material and catastrophic. The con- 
ceptions of Christ’s power set forth in this Gospel 
are of a distinctly more spiritual order. The word 
used by the writer is invariably ojpetov (Jn 2" 3? 
4°4, ete.), and there are plain indications that the 
truer and higher significance was attached to it. 
The value of the sign is seen to be its revealing 
Me The miracle of the Cana-marriage is 

escribed as the beginning of His signs, in which 
He manifested forth His glory (édavépwoe rhv dbéav 
avrot), showing that the disciple had truly appre- 
hended the Master’s teaching. 

T. H. WRIGHT. 


SILENCE. — ‘Speech is of time, Silence is of 
Eternity. Thought will not work except in 
Silence; neither will Virtue work except in Secrecy.’ 
Carlyle’s words (Sart. 151) are well known and 
profoundly true. The silences of great men are 
often more significant and self-revealing than their 
words. Silence has an eloquence that speech 
cannot rival. It is in silence that souls meet 
and strong emotions pass from one to the other. 
This is peculiarly true of Jesus, whose character 
can never be fathomed without a special study of 
His silences. The sayings of Jesus are limpid 
gems of ethical thought, flawless in their purity, 
enunciating principles of universal applicability. 
His deeds are the perfect expression of His sin- 
less nature. But His silences are as essentially 
significant of the impression He made upon the 
world, for they reveal the spiritual atmosphere in 
which He lived and which determined His atti- 
tude to human life and to the problems of human 
nature. 

1. For thirty years after His advent, Jesus was 
silent as to His mission. He allowed Himself 
ample time for the natural development of all His 
powers and faculties. He passed through the 
ordinary phases of childhood, boyhood, youth, and 
attained the maturity of manhood before He took 
up the burden of His brief career. It is the lesson 
of self-repression, of concentrated preparation for 


a great work. Jesus took no step He was obliged 
on maturer consideration to retract. 

2. And before He took up His lifework there is 
a still deeper and more significant silence, the 
silence of the Temptation (Mt 444, Mk 1-38, Lk 
418), Actsare but symbols, the true human drama 
is the drama of the soul. All epoch-making events 
have been lived through in some human soul before 
they emerged upon the arena of history. It was in 
the monastery of Erfurt that the Reformation was 
wrought out. It was in the cave of Manresa its 
victorious progress was stayed. And it was in the 
wilderness that Jesus lived His life, fought His 
tremendous battle with evil, faced every possible 
contingency of teniptation, and came out victorious. 
In the silence of His own great soul was the 
campaign finished and the adversary baffled. 

3. After the ordeal in the wilderness, Jesus began 
His active career, which was merely the symbol 
and seal of the victory already gained. The 
Synoptists are uniform in asserting that during the 
greater part of His ministry He was silent as to 
His Messiahship and His supernatural origin. His 
teaching, of which the Sermon on the Mount is a 
summary, is purely ethical. The first indication 
of any recognition of His true nature is to be found 
in the striking incident near Ceesarea Philippi, and 
it is significant that it is the spontaneous acclama- 
tion of His own disciples. It is Peter who gives 
expression to the general feeling in the historic 
words, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.’ Peter’s confession draws forth the im- 
mediate injunction to the disciples that they tell 
no man that He was Jesus the Christ (Mt 16”). 
This silence of Jesus as to His Messiahship was 
not merely, or mainly, from motives of prudence. 
It was because the only homage He valued was 
the homage that sprang from a real perception 
of the inherent Divineness of His character. He 
sought to.draw out of men a recognition of His 
Divine nature by the sheer force of His Personality. 
It was the tribute of the heart, the spontaneous 
uprising of the spiritual instinct in response to His 
Godhood, that alone had ethical worth. The mere 
tribute of the lips, the result of convention or 
authority, was meaningless to Him. Jesus was 
silent in order that those who knew and loved 
Him, and in whose soul the Divine energy was 
working, might testify of Him. 

4, The silence of Jesus regarding His miracles is 
significant of His own attitude towards them (Mk 
3, Lk 54). Silence here cannot have been from 
prudential considerations, for miracles must un- 
doubtedly have enhanced His reputation among 
the people, and it was His refusal to work miracles 
to gratify the Pharisees that formed the ground 
of their offence against Him (Mt 16'*:), But Jesus 
knew how little miracles really proved. He knew 
that the faith given to Him merely on account of. 
the physical marvels He did was on a distinctly 
lower level than the soul’s spontaneous recognition 
of His spiritual transcendence (Jn 14"). He was 
afraid that the unhealthy craving of a supersti- 
tious people would dull their perception of ethical 
truth. 

5. Very striking is the silence of Jesus to direct 
questions asked. He never ignores a question sin- 
cerely put, or even when it is put as a challenge, 
but He rarely gives it a categorical answer (Mt 11° 
16! 2123 2916-34 Mk 1017, Lk 13%). He generally 
rises above the individual case and settles the 
general principle of which it is aninstance. Jesus 
knew what was in men. He answers their thought 
rather than their words. Soul meets soul with no 
interposing medium of physical utterance. The 
sincere seeker after truth gets a truth deeper than 
he dreamt of, while the insincere casuist is put to 
silence. 
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6. There are various striking silences of Jesus 
to individuals which have each its own peculiar 
meaning. (1) The silence of probation (Mt 15%). 
When the Syrophenician woman pleads with Jesus 
to cure her daughter, He answers her not a 
word. When she persists in her pleading, in spite 
of all dissuasion, He speaks, but the ethical 
position of the two is strangely inverted. The 
words of Jesus breathe the narrowness of Judaism. 
Those of the woman reflect the universality of the 
gospel. This silence of Jesus to her pitiful en- 
treaty is the silence of probation. He recognizes 


* her faith; and because He sees it will stand the 


strain, He tests it to the uttermost. See SyRo- 
PHNICIAN WOMAN. 

(2) The silence of horror (Mt 14"). When Jesus 
heard of the death of John the Baptist, He said 
no word, but departed into a desert place to 
calm the tumult of His spirit in silence. The 
iniquity of the world He had come to redeem swept 
over the pure spirit of Jesus with such overwhelm- 
ing force that utterance was choked, and His 
human nature had to seek, in silence, communion 
with the Father in order to regain its equanimity. 
It is asilence more eloquent than words of vehement 
denunciation would have been. It is the instinctive 
shrinking of a high nature from the grossness and 
baseness of sin. 

(3) The silence of shame (Jn 8°). The Pericope 
Adultere, though not in the original Gospel of St. 
John, must have belonged to a very early tradition. 
It is the birth of the Christian grace of modesty. 
When confronted with the woman, Jesus is silent, 
stoops down, and writes upon the ground. He 
averts His face from the shameful spectacle. He 
is filled with pity and sorrow for the woman who 
has lost the virgin glory of her womanhood, and 
with indignation against the men whose shameless 
indelicacy in exposing her fault shows that they 
utterly fail to realize in what the true gravamen of 
her offence consists. To the pure soul of Jesus the 
sin of the one is greater than the sin of the other. 
Hence His words, ‘ He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her.’ The rebuke 
strikes home, the sense of shame flushes their 
cheeks, and the woman’s accusers silently steal 
away. 

(4) The silence of indignation (Mt 26%, Mk 14%). 
Jesus, after His apprehension, was first led before 
Caiaphas, the high priest. Caiaphas sought to 
incriminate Him by bringing against Him witnesses 
who made garbled and irrelevant statements of 
words they had heard Him utter. The high priest 
urged Him to say something in His defence, but 
Jesus held His peace. It was the silence of indigna- 
tion against the utter mockery of His trial and the 
attitude of the time-serving president of the Court. 

(5) The silence of contempt (Lk 23°). Herod was 
a different type. He is the representative of super- 
stitious profligacy. Herod was a weak man, with 
a conscience certainly, but a conscience that could 
be touched only by his superstitious fears. He 
liked to have a saint under his patronage, provided 
the saint would be pliable enough to leave his 

atron’s vices B eohaked. He had tried John the 

aptist, but that experiment had failed, and now 
he would try Jesus. , And so he questioned Him 
in many words, but Jesus answered him nothing. 
Here is apparently a seeker after truth to whom 
Jesus has nothing to say. Itisnot so. The gospel 
refuses the patronage of the vicious. Jesus has 
nothing to say to craven superstition seeking to 
condone its own vices by taking religion under its 
protection. 

(6) The silence of self-containment (Jn 19°). Pilate, 
again, represents another and a higher type. To 
him_ Jesus opened Himself more fully than to any 
of His judges. He recognized in him one whose 


instincts were those of a capable and genuine ruler, 
and He sympathized with the dilemma in which 
Pilate was placed. Though the final decision rested 
with Pilate, he was the least guilty of all who 
were responsible for the tragedy of Calvary (Jn 
19"). In Pilate’s soul a great strugvle was going 
on. He was looking for a way of escape from a 
difficult situation, but he dared not take the only 
way that true magnanimity required. He dared 
not be true to his own high function of asserting 
the impartial justice of Imperial Rome, and the 
result was moral ruin. It is always so with Jesus. 
To the soul that once recognizes His claims no half 
measures are possible. It is all or nothing— 
absolute loyalty or a treason that leads downwards 
to the pit. And Jesus had a clear perception of 
the character of the Roman ruler, who alone had 
insight enough to recognize the essential greatness 
of his prisoner. One imperial soul met another. 
On the plane on which they met there was no 
difficulty of intercommunication. Jesus has no 
hesitation in asserting His royalty and His claim 
to be the Revealer of eternal truth. Pilate has 
culture enough at least to understand what He 
means, and his scepticism is the scepticism of sad- 
ness and perplexity rather than of scorn. But 
when Pilate, struck with the largeness of soul 
displayed by Jesus, touches on the higher mysteries, 
He issilent. To the question, ‘ Whence art thou?’ 
Jesus has nothing to say. It is not that He fears 
to commit Himself. It is simply that He cannot 
give an answer that would be intelligible to 
Pilate. 

(7) The silence of self-absorption. There have 
been many commentaries on the seven words of 
Jesus on the cross, but His silence there is as 
striking as His speech. Jesus has nothing to say 
to the jeers and mockery of the infuriated people, 
or to the taunts of priests and Pharisees. He is 
self-absorbed. For the self-hood of Jesus is His 
mission, His purpose, the idea of His life. And 
even in the agony of the cruelest death the malig- 
nity of man has ever devised, He is not shaken 
out of this self-absorption. His words have all 
reference to the central idea which constitutes His 
earthly existence. Pity for sinning humanity, 
love for those whose hearts are His, His attitude 
to the Father with whom all along He has realized 
His oneness,—these are the emotions that domi- 
nate His soul. There is not even the faintest trace 
of anger against those who have wreaked their 
vengeance upon Him. There is scarcely even a 
consciousness of their presence. 

7. It is instructive to note the different valuation 
put upon speech and silence by Jesus and those 
who surrounded Him. Jesus silenced the Sad- 
ducees when they propounded to Him knotty 
et of theology (Mt 224), and suffered not the 
demons to speak (Mx 1°4). But when the multitude 
rebuked the blind men who cried importunately to 
Him at the gate of Jericho, Jesus listened to their 
appeal (Mt 20%!) ; and when the disciples sought to 
silence the mothers who brought their children to 
be blessed, Jesus encouraged them with one of His 
most striking and characteristic sayings (Mt 197°, 
Mk 10%, ILk 18%). And, further, He who in the 
earlier part of His career carefully concealed His 
Messiahship from the people, on the critical occa- 
sion when He made His triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem gave an emphatic refusal to silence the 
acclamations with which He was hailed by the 
people. 
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SILOAM.—Josephus (BJ v. iv. 1) places the 
spring at the mouth of the Tyropeon Valley. 
This, and references of later writers, point to 
Birket Silwan, on the slope 8. of the Temple area. 
A larger pool, Birket el Hamra, now almost filled 
up, hes lower in the valley. Birket Silwdn is 
built within the rock-hewn space occupied by 
the original pool, 75 ft. x71 ft. The water was 
approached by steps cut in the rock. In NT times 
a covered arcade within the pool, 223 ft. high and 
12 ft. wide, ran round the four sides. From ‘din 
Sitti Maryam, the Fountain of the Virgin, on the 
slope below the eastern battlements, a conduit led 
the water to the pool ; but, probably in Hezekiah’s 
time, a tunnel was cut through the rock, and the 
fountain apparently covered over, as Josephus does 
not seem to have known it apart from Siloam. An 
inscription in ancient Heb. characters was found 
on the wall of the tunnel in 1880, which gives an 
account of the cutting. The tunnel is about 4 ofa 
mile in length. It is bent as if to avoid obstruce- 
tions. Two shafts to the surface, at important 
points, would afford guidance as to direction. 

The spring is intermittent. During the rains it 
may flow twice a day, but in the late summer, 
once in two days. Such springs are held in super- 
stitious reverence, and credited with power to heal 
many diseases. Josephus pronounces the water 
good and plentiful, and says that this and other 
fountains flowed more copiously after falling into 
the hands of Titus. 

The phrase ‘tower in Siloam’ (Lk 134) perhaps 
indicates that this part of the city was called 
Buea, ‘the tower’ being part of the adjoining 
wall. i 
. A church was built above the pool in the 5th 
cent., and later was altered by Justinian. Ruins, 
poseibly of this building, block a great part of the 
pool. 

On the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
water from this fountain was poured on the altar 
(Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 145). In the 10th 
cent. the water was ‘good’ (Mukaddasi); it is 
good no longer, percolating, as it does, through vast 
accumulations of refuse. The village of Siloam, 


Kefr Silwan, on the E. slope of the valley, over. 


against the pool, dates from post-Arab times. Its 
handful of poor inhabitants still use the impure 
water for domestic purposes. W. EwInc. 


SILYER.—See Money. 


SIMEON (Svpewv) is a transliteration into Greek 
of the common Heb. name j\yav, which is first met 
with as that of the second son of Jacob and Leah 
in Gn 29°, where a derivation from yy, ‘hear,’ is 
suggested. 

4, An aged saint (Lk 2*-), who took the infant 
Jesus in his arms at the Presentation in the Temple 
on the completion of the mother’s period of purifica- 
tion, and broke out into an exultant song of praise. 
Afterwards he foretold to Mary the varied results 
that would attend the mission of her son. 


He has been identified with a Rabbi of the same name, who is 
described as the son of Hillel and father of Gamaliel 1. ; but the 
original author (Shabbath, 15a) merely mentions him as inter- 
mediate between Hillel and Gamaliel as Nasi of the Sanhedrin. 
Beyond that statement, which is not in the Mishna, nothing is 
known of him; and the Lukan phrase, ‘a man in Jerusalem 
whose name was Simeon,’ is too modest to allow of identifica- 
tion with one who was at once the son of Hillel and the leading 
authority on jurisprudence in the nation. Another legend is 
preserved in the Gospel of Nicodemus, to the effect that Charinus 
and Leucius, two sons of Simeon, had been raised from the 
dead, and had been summoned to describe before the Sanhedrin 
the occurrences they had witnessed in the underworld at the 
death of Jesus. Their narrative is said to have been afterwards 
reported to Pilate, who ordered its incorporation in the official 
Acts of his procuratorship. This Apocryphal Gospel is not only 
of a late date (4th or even 5th cent.), but was evidently com- 
posed in the interest of apologetics, with a view particularly to 
represent the resurrection of Jesus as attested by evidence 


which even His enemies regarded as irrefutable. Until the 
period of uncritical search for legends in the 13th cent., little 
historical value was ascribed to the story, which may be con- 
fidently regarded as destitute of any. 


Of the lineage or descendants of Simeon no con- 
temporary evidence has survived ; and for the man 
himself St. Luke is our only authority. 

Simeon is described as (1) ‘righteous and devout,’ 
or conscientious in regard to God and His law (cf. 
Ac 22") ; (2) as looking for the Messiah ; and (3) as 
moved by the Holy Spirit (not merely the spirit of 
prophecy) to believe that he would not die before 
he had seen the Messiah. Guided by the Spirit to 
the courts of the Temple, he no sooner saw Jesus 
there than the words of the famous Nune Dimittis 
(wh. see) rose to his lips. Whilst Mary was wonder- 
ing at the meaning of such words, Simeon turned 
to her and foretold the diverse results of the mission 
of Jesus. A stumbling-block and an offence to 
some, it would be the inspiration of a new life to 
others ; and with her own blessedness would mingle 
anguish unspeakable. In the issue the deepest 
needs of many souls would be excited and met, 
and men’s hearts would be probed, enriched, and 
satisfied. After this brief appearance in history, 
Simeon passes again into obscurity, leaving only a 
few imperishable words behind him. 

2. An ancestor, otherwise unknown, of Joseph, 
the husband of Mary (Lk 3°). In this case, with 
some inconsistency, RV turns the name into 
‘Symeon’ (as in Ac 13! 1514), which is the more 
normal vocalization of the Greek, though not of 
the Hebrew. R. W. Moss. 


SIMON.—The form Simon is not a transcription 
of }ypv, but is either a contraction for Simeon or 
an independent Greek name. The latter view is 
much the more probable. In the NT the name is 
frequent. The Gospels mention—1. Simon the 
brother of our Lord (Mt 13%, Mk 6%). 2. Simon 
the Zealot (see CANANZAN), one of the twelve 
Apostles (Mk 338||). 3. Simon of Cyrene, who was 
impressed to bear our Lord’s cross (Mt 27% ||). 4 
Simon ‘the leper,’ in whose house the anointing 
of our Lord by Mary of Bethany took place 
(Mt 26°, Mk 14%). 5. Simon the Pharisee, in whose 
house the penitent woman anointed our Lord’s 


head and feet (Lk 7°"). See ANOINTING. 6. Simon 
the father of Judas Iscariot (Jn 67 137: °6), 7. Simon 
Peter. See PETER. W. PATRICK. 


SIMPLE, SIMPLICITY (am\ofs, amdérys; the 
latter does not occur in the Gospels; the former 
only in Mt 6” and Lk 11*). 


The words é7A0vs, ‘simple,’ and ‘single’ spring from the one 
root (Giles, Man. of Comp. Philol. p. 156). It appears in Greek 
in 4 (= cpev), &uc, and as & in erat and &xAovs; in Lat. in 
semel, simul, simplex, and similis; in Eng. in same, simple, and 
single. The basal meaning, therefore, is oneness, sameness (cf. 
‘one and the same’); the fundamental contrast is between one 
and more than one; and only in similis and its derivatives does 
it branch out into the idea of likeness. In medicines it yields 
the antithesis: simple or pure v. mixed or adulterated ; in other 
realms, that of single or double—as of a road, the sole of a shoe, 
etc. The former, transferred to the moral sphere, gives the 
idea of purity, genuineness ; the latter, that of singleness, open- 
ness, frankness, straightforwardness, simplicity, candour, art- 
lessness. The antithesis in the former is impurity, adulteration ; 
in the latter, dowble-mindedness, duplicity, hypocrisy, etc. The 
two conceptions really flow together in guilelessness, sincerity. 

These meanings are found throughout the classical and NT 
periods. A third appears in Isoc. and Arist., where the word 
sometimes descends to silliness or folly, as in English. But this 
is never so in LXX or NT (see Liddell and Scott, Cremer, and 
Hastings’ DB, s.v.). Of the meanings given above, ‘singleness’ 
almost exhausts the thought of simplicity in the Gospels. But 
‘guilelessness’ is so close to it that it must also be briefly 
treated. Other Eng. senses of the word, as well as the idea 
of purity above, do not properly come under this head in the 
Gospels. 


4. The leading passage is Mt 6”. In that chap- 


ter Jesus expounds the first great commandment 
touching our duty to God, as in 7+ He enforces 
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the second, which concerns our duty to man (cf. 


Mk 12%-%1), The form of the teaching was deter- 
mined by Pharisaism, which serves as a dark foil 
for the truth. Outwardly religious, the Pharisees 
were essentially worldly. Professing ostentatiously 
to be servants of God and shepherds of the people, 
they were oppressors of the people and servants of 
their own selfish ambitions. Thus they lived a 
double life, loving the praise of men more than the 

raise of God. Over against their worldliness, with 
its doubleness and hypocrisy, Jesus sets before us 
the obligation to obey and please God in everything 
as our supreme duty (vv.'"!8), while in vv. He 
meets our unbelieving fear that such a course 
would bring loss and bankruptcy, by assuring us 
that we may well trust our Heavenly Father’s care. 
It is all summed up in y.*** in the command to seek 
first God’s Kingdom and righteousness, and in the 
promise that He will give all needful earthly good, 
so that we need not worry. That this singleness 
of aim is the main thought, is clear from the illus- 
tration He employs in v.”. The ‘single’ eye is 
that which looks at one object alone, and sees that 
clearly ; as contrasted with it, the ‘evil’ eye is that 
which (not ‘sees double,’ but) endeavours to look at 
two objects at the same time (and the context sug- 
gests two in opposite directions), and therefore sees 
neither clearly. The natural antithesis to dots 
would have been 6éimdods, instead of which rovnpds 
is used, both to turn attention sharply from the 
physical to the moral which it was meant to illus- 
trate, and, by avoiding the thought of ‘seeing 
double,’ which dirdofs in itself would naturally 
suggest, to make it easier to think of the unusual 
attempt to see things in opposite directions, and so 
pass to the common moral experience of cherishing, 
as objects of ambition, things that are diametrically 
opposed. Accordingly, zovnpés must be interpreted 
as ‘evil’ in this particular sense. For the double 
aim to serve God and mammon is evil, both in its 
very nature, as being really a rejection of the sole 
sovereignty of God, and in its results, as leading 
inevitably to the double life with its darkness and 
doom. Such a life is only apparently possible. 
Really it is impossible; a choice must be made. 
We cannot serve God and mammon. Pharisees 
could not believe, because they sought glory from 
one another rather than the glory that comes from 
God (Jn 5*; ef. Jn 12), Life becomes simple when 
we accept God’s will as our law and His Kingdom 
as the object of our endeavour. And that life leads 
to the blessings here mentioned. It floods the whole 
being with light. It means, as surely as God cares 
for birds and flowers (v.22), that He will care for 
our temporal needs better than any man can care 
for himself, though he be rich, cultured, and power- 
ful as King Solomon (vv.**2), Moreover, it en- 
sures imperishable treasures in heaven (v.1’). 

2. The passage in Lk. (114%) is to the same 
effect. That wicked generation forms the back- 
ground (v.¥). Some of them had charged Jesus 
with being in league with Beelzebub (v.%; Mt. 
calls them ‘ Pharisees,’ 12%; Mk. ‘ scribes,’ 3®). In 
refuting that charge, He declares that it is by the 
finger of God He casts out demons, and that there- 
fore in Him the Kingdom of God has come near 
to them (v.™). The man who is not with Him is 
against Him /(y.¥), and therefore against God. 

one such can be blessed, but only those who hear 
God’s word and keep it (v.*8). Then to the throng- 
ing multitudes He points out the sin of that genera- 
tion (v.*). He is a sign to them, as Jonah was to 
Nineveh. But inasmuch as He is superior to Jonah 
and all who have gone before Him (vy.*" %), and 
His light has not been hidden, but conspicuous 
(v.*5), He has, with unparalleled clearness, presented 
to men God’s claim upon themselves. Then, with 
a swift turn to personal warning and appeal (shown 
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in the singular pronoun), He declares to each of 
them that, if he strives to lead the double life, he 
will inevitably be guilty of refusing God’s claim, 
and so will sink into darkness and condemnation ; 
but if, with single-eyed devotion, he heeds God’s 
message and claim, he shall be filled with light and 
blessedness. 

8. Very similar to this is the thought in Mt 
116-80, though the word dmois is not employed. 
The upbraided cities, with much formal religion, 
were yet devoted to mammon and had no real 
heart for God. Hence their darkened judgment, 
as shown by their inability to understand John or 
Jesus, and hence their inevitable doom. Over 
against these worldly ‘wise and understanding’ 
people Jesus sets the ‘ babes ’—those who, less wise 
in their generation than the children of the world 
(cf. Lk 168), cry out in their need and helplessness 
not for the world’s prizes, but for the One they 
must have, even the Father. Their cry the Father 
answers; to all such the Son gives rest. The same 
idea is expressed pointedly in Lk 10” (‘ rather re- 
joice that your names are written in heaven’) and 

k 10%, where the one thing needful is to listen 
to Him. This passage (Mt 111%) shows how 
easily the transition is made from ‘singleness. of 
aim’ to ‘childlike guilelessness.’ In the eyes of 
the world this may seem foolishness, but in Jesus’ 
thought it is wisdom (11%). It isa mark of those 
in His Kingdom (Mt 18°, Mk 10%, Lk 18-17), 
Apart from these, there are only two or three 
passages that properly belong here. One is Mt 
10%, The Eng. ‘harmless,’ based on a false deri- 
vation of dxépaios, is unfortunate. It should be 
‘guileless’ or ‘simple’ as in the Lat. and many 
Eng. versions. Prudence alone may lead to trick- 
ery; simplicity alone, to silliness. The Apostles 
are to be both prudent and guileless. Nathanael 
is already an illustration of it—it constitutes the 
true spiritual Israelite (Jn 1%). 

Such is the gospel conception of the simple 
life—a life of trustful obedience to the will of 
God. It will manifest itself in various ways :—in 
unequivocal speech (Mt 5°”); in healthy independ- 
ence of the opinion of men (Mt 61 > *, Jn 5%) ; in 
judgments based on principle and reality rather 
than on appearance or custom—as about the Sab- 
bath (Mk 23-36) and’the two anointings (Lk 735%, 
Mk 14%°); in righteousness (Mt 6%), calm (Mt 
1219 117%), courage (Mt 144), etc. It is indeed the 
very root of all virtue, the very heart of the Chris- 
tian life. It underlies all Christ’s teachings. To 
exhaust it in all its implications would be to 
exhaust the Gospels. 

Jesus Himself is in this, as in all other matters, 
the incarnation, the living illustration, of His own 
teachings. His first recorded utterance strikes 
that note (Lk 2# AV) ; it reappears on the thresh- 
old of His public career (Mt 3”), repeatedly in the 
course of His ministry in conversations with dis- 
ciples or controversies with opponents (Jn 4*4 6% 
8. 42-47 94), and even in His prayer to the Father 
toward its close (174). And, as we study His con- 
duct and character as He moves in the midst of 
friends and foes, we can see how unfailingly that 
life of single-hearted devotion to God is marked 
by insight and wisdom; courage and calm ; sted- 
fastness and consistency; beauty and strength ; 
loyalty, patience, and heroism; righteousness, 
truth, and love ; grace, majesty, and blessedness. 
It cuts a straight path through all the shams and 
sophistries of men, and rises victorious over all 
weakness and worry, all waywardness and wicked- 
ness. 


LITERATURE.—Of the Comm. those of Broadus and J. A. Alex- 
ander on Matthew give the best exposition. Bengel on Mt 622 
shows his usual insight, though, he has tripped on 1016, See 
also Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘Simple,’ ‘Simplicity.’ We may add, 
for the benefit of any who are interested in modern discussion 
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of ‘the Simple Life’: Wagner, The Simple Life; W.J. Dawson, 
The Quest of the Simple Life; M‘Leod, The Culture of Siim- 
plicity ; and Letters on the Simple Life, republished from the 
Daily Graphic. Some of these are as instructive by their con- 
trasts to, as in their agreements with, the NT conception. See 
also R. F, Horton, Zhe Commandments of Jesus (1898), 63; 
Phillips Brooks, New Starts in Life (1896), 158; S. A. Brooke, 
The Gospel of Joy (1898), 161; G. H. Morrison, Sunrise (1901), 
124. J. H. FARMER. 


SIN.—Sin is personal hostility to the will of God. 
Christian teaching with regard to it is relative to 
the facts of the gospel, being necessarily implied 
by the death of Christ considered as a work of 
redemption. It is the Christian interpretation of 
facts of experience, which are independent of any 
explanation of life, whether offered by theology, 
philosophy, or scientific theory. Its value is irre- 
spective of the view which historical criticism may 
suggest of the literature of the OT. Neither is it 
affected by theories of the organic development of 
the world or human life derived from modern 
biological thought. Philosophie systems, monistic 
or otherwise, cannot be allowed to govern or modify 
a doctrine which in the first instance can be tested 
only by relation to beliefs grounded not upon 
metaphysic, but experience. The Christian will 
rather hold that a philosophic theory inadequate 
to the facts of the gospel has been too hastily 
identified with reality. 

4. The gospel never rises above the limits of its 
first publication as the Kingdom of God (Mk 1+: ¥), 
No doubt the terms are deepened and spiritualized, 
as well by the subsequent teaching of Jesus (Lk 
17” 194, Ac 178) as by the accomplishment of His 
atoning work (Lk 244#), But though what might 
have remained an external and almost physical 
conception became the manifestation of one eternal 
life (Jn 3%: 16, 1 Jn 11%), nevertheless the Church of 
the living God (1 Ti 3%), the relation of a people of 
possession to their rightful Lord, King, and Father 
(Tit 24) is constant. Allegiance, faith, sonship 
are the marks of those who share the membership 
of this Kingdom. What Jesus the Messiah found 
was disobedience and disloyalty. Human life, as 
He was called upon to deal with it, involved sub- 
jection to another prince (Jn 14%), bondage to 


another master (8*4), ‘sonship’ to another ‘ father’ 


(8%). To the consciousness of Jesus, Satan was 
present, not as a convenient personification of evil 
that became actual only in the individual wills of 
men, but as the author of sin, the person in whom 
evil has its spring, even as God is the fount of life. 
Jesus’ sense of dependence upon the Father did 
not carry with it a monism which saw God in all 
and all in God. For Him, as for St. John, the 
whole world lay in the Evil One (1 Jn 5”, cf. Lk 
4°. 6), His own conflict was with the prince of 
this world (Jn 14°). To be delivered from the Evil 
One was the converse of being brought into temp- 
tation (Mt 6": the insertion of d\\d in Mt., and 
the absence of the clause in the best MSS of Lk 
114 suggest that it is correlative to the preceding 
clause, representing the same act differently). He 
had seen Satan fallen as lightning from heaven (Lk 
108). Over against the Kingdom of God was the 
kingdom of Satan (Mt 126-8 1677 2541, cf. Rev 16%). 
The drama of human life was accomplished in 
presence of this already existing dualism. Christ 
assumes the current Hebrew conception of a world 
of spiritual personalities under the leadership of 
Beelzebub (Lk 11"). The stampede of the swine 
at Gerasa witnesses to their control, within the 
limits of Divine permission, over natural forces 
(Mk 5"). Physical disease results from Satan’s 
bondage (Lk 1318). Possession by demons is an 
abnormal case of its influence over human beings 
(e.g. Mk 979-22), And all opposition to the purpose 
of God is inspired by Satan (Jn 8-47), The Jews 
were of their father the devil, so that the works 


wrought by them were antithetic to the works of 
God manifested in Jesus (v.“4). Even the chosen 
Twelve Satan had asked to have, that he might sift 
them as wheat (Lk 22%). So the Passion was a 
continuation of the Temptation, a direct agony 
and death-struggle wherein the prince of this 
world was cast out (Jn 12%! 16"), the strong man 
spoiled (Lk 11?'), 

From the first the proclamation of the good news, 
accompanied as it was with the curing of diseases 
and the casting out of demons (Mt 107 8, Lk 9+ 2), 
witnessed to the real character of Christ’s work as 
redemption, ransom, and salvation. For the true 
unification between the normal and universal pur- 
pose of the gospel—the forgiveness of sins—and the 
occasional and particular accessories of it—exorcism 
and healing—lay not so much in the analogy be- 
tween bodily disease and spiritual wickedness, as in 
the fact that both are the exercise of the one 
Satanic power within the usurped kingdom of evil. 
No doubt there is a certain suggestiveness in 
the parallel between disease and sin, which Jesus 
Himself recognized. But there is nothing in His 
teaching to suggest the later ideas of taint, infec- 
tion, vitiated nature. It is trespasses which the 
Heavenly Father must do away, and that by forgive- 
ness (Mt 6); salvation from sins (124), 7.e. actions 
involving guilt, is implied by the name Jesus (see 
art. GUILT). The bringing forth of the people 
from Pharaoh’s bondage to serve Jehovah is the 
ancient experience which is before the mind of 
devout men under the old covenant as the pattern 
of the deliverance which Messiah was to accomplish 
(Mt 2%, ef. Hos 11). Salvation is therefore not 
the restoration of spiritual health, but the libera- 
tion of God’s people from an evil service. The 
ministry of the Son of Man consists in giving His 
life a ransom (Mk 10®, Mt 20%; cf. 1Ti 2°). 
And the Fourth Evangelist only interprets the 
mind of the Master when he speaks of Jesus as 
dying for the nation, and destined to gather 
together into one the scattered children of God 
(Jn 11°!-5), He was the shepherd bringing home 
the lost sheep dispersed upon the mountains (10"*) ; 
or, somewhat to vary the idea, the Redeemer 


} coming into the world, not to judge it along with 


its prince, but to save it from the Evil One (317-8 
1231. 47 1715), and casting out the indwelling Satan 
by the finger or Spirit of God (Lk 11”), The 
acceptable year of the Lord is a year of release 
(418 19), 

2. From the implications of the Gospel narrative 
we pass to the theology of the Epistles. In order to 
gain a clear view of St. Paul's acobrine of sin in its 
completeness, it is necessary to go behind the 
Epistle to the Romans.. We must bear in mind, 
first of all, the essentially Jewish basis of his 
thought. To him salvation, or redemption, carried 
all the associations which had gathered round it in 
Hebrew history. The Kingdom of Messiah was a 
vivid reality, and the earlier Epistles show that at 
first he was not without the common anticipation 
of its immediate establishment in manifested power. 
Satan was a concrete fact. If at one time it was 
the Spirit of Jesus that suffered him not (Ac 16’), 
at another Satan hindered him (1 Th 238). The 
thorn in the flesh was a messenger of Satan (2 Co 
12”). The Christian is armed in order to ward off 
the fiery darts of the Evil One (Eph 6%). Princi- 
palities and powers were the unseen antagonists 
of Christ’s servants (Eph 6%, cf. Lk 22%), the 
enemies over whom Christ triumphed in the Cross 
(Col 25), If Messiah was to be manifested at the 
Parousia, Satan was also destined to be manifested. 
in the Man of Sin (2 Th 2?4), A remarkable 
parallel to the conception of ‘the Evil One,’ which 
appears both in the Synoptics and in the Fourth 
Gospel, is found in ‘the prince of the power of the. 
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air’ (Eph 27), The same passage describes those 
.who become sons of God as by nature children of 
wrath (2%), dead not in sin but through trespasses 
(v.5), sons of disobedience because inwrought by 
this evil spirit (v.2). Demons are as much part of 
St. Paul’s world as of that which appears in the 
Synoptists. He identifies them with the heathen 
gods (1 Co 10”: 21), Belial is the antithesis of 
Christ (2 Co 6). To lapse from Christian conduct 
is to turn aside after Satan (1 Ti 5%); to be sepa- 
rated from Christian fellowship is to be delivered 
to Satan\(1 Co 5°, 1 Ti 1). And that redemption 
meant primarily for St. Paul translation from the 
kingdom of Satan to the Kingdom of God (Col 1), 
is attested by the form in which he narrates before 
rabies the story of his commission as Apostle of 
the Gentiles (Ac 268), All this is in close corre- 
spondence with the mind of Jesus, and must be 
brought with us to a closer examination of the 
Pauline doctrine of sin. 

That sin is essentially disloyalty to God is the 
substance of the locus classicus on the nature of 
sin, Ro 1** «Knowing God, they glorified him 
not as God, neither gave thanks’ (v.”!). It will be 
observed, first, that the Apostle here speaks of sin 
in its widest signification, including such distinc- 
tions as are involved in the theological conceptions 
of original and actual. We have here, therefore, 
a definition of sin which must govern all subsequent 
uses of the term. All the elements which enter 
into particular sins, or transgressions of known 
law, are represented—knowledge of God and de- 

endence upon Him (y.”), wilful and therefore 
inexcusable refusal of due homage (y.”!), the incur- 
ring of guilt and consequently of God’s wrath (v.}8). 
Further, it is noticeable that the plural ‘men,’ 
not the collective ‘man,’ is used throughout the 
passage. There is nothing abstract in this general 
view of sin, even though it be universal (cf. ‘all 
sinned,’ Ro 5”; ‘all died,? 2Co 5%). Another 
point is, that St. Paul is led to disclose this ‘ vision 
of sin’ as the necessary postulate of the gospel 
(Ro 16-8), in which is revealed a righteousness of 
God’ (v.17 37). Lastly, there is no confusion, as in 
the-popular mind, between those physical excesses 
which are called vice, and the inward refusal ‘to 
have God in their knowledge’ (v.8), whether it 
applies to the sensuous or the spiritual nature of 
men, which alone is sin. ‘God gave them up unto 
a reprobate mind’ (v.%8), with all its consequences 
to the complex personality of man. This is of 
great significance. St. Paul’s appeal is not to the 
oe testimony of Somat: facts, which con- 
sidered in themselves are non-moral, but to facts as 
interpreted by conscience. Fundamentally this is 
the appeal to personal experience, and it is clear 
from the Epistle to the Romans, as from the whole 
Pauline theology, that the Apostle is universalizing 
his own experience, as he saw himself in the light of 
the vision of Jesus of Nazareth (Gal 1-1”, Ro 77). 

Now St. Paul expresses his relation to sin in the 

hrase ‘sin dwelleth in me’ (Ro 7!7). He is describ- 
ing the common experience of an inward struggle, 
when neither good nor evil is finally in the ascend- 
ant. The complete sinful condition would be one 
of consent (Ro 1°, 2 Th 2), in which ‘the law of 
sin’ was unchecked by ‘the law of the mind’ (Ro 
7%, Gal 5”). The terms must not be misunder- 
stood in view of the modern conception of scientific 
law. ‘Law’ in St. Paul’s theology involves the 
personality of the lawgiver, so that to find this 
‘law in the members’ (Ro 7%), to be inwrought by 
sin, seems to point to an indwelling spiritual 
presence. Is this a mere figure? St. Paul reverts 
to it in a still more significant form. Christians 
are not to let sin reign in their mortal bodies (Ro 
6”). Compliance with evil involves an obedience 
(v.48), a slavery (v.!”). There is a close parallel 
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between those who, as alive in Christ Jesus, are 
servants of God, and those who being dead in 
trespasses serve sin (vy.*), Two hostile king- 
doms, two rival loyalties, make their claim upon 
a man’s allegiance. So, when under the form of 
‘Adam’s transgression,’ sin is considered in its 
universal aspect (Ro 514), a personal sovereignty is 
again suggested—‘ death,’ i.e. sin in its consequent 
development, ‘reigned through the one’ (v.2). 
The effect of Adam’s transgression is represented 
as the establishment of an authority (cf. 1 Co 15%4, 
Eph 2? 6”, Co] 1%) over his descendants rather than 
as a corruption of their nature, carrying with it 
therefore condemnation (Ro 51%; see art. GUILT) as 
the due sentence of God upon those who reject 
His law. This personal embodiment of hostility to 
the Divine law and government, in view of St. 
Paul’s general outlook on the spiritual world, can 
be none other than Satan, exercising, as captain of 
‘spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places’ (Eph 6”), not an external compulsion but 
an inward influence, not therefore impairing the 
responsible personalities that are indwelt. Thus 
St. Paul can say, ‘Death passed unto all men, for 
that all sinned’ (Ro 5"). Sin is always a personal 
attitude, never a pathological condition. Death is 
its consequence (v.'’), but the physical analog 
of St. James (1!) has no parallel in St. Paul. It 
is always the sentence, punishment, or wages 
(63; see art. GUILT), the sequel to the righteous 
judgment of God (2°). So, too, salvation is not 
a remedy for mortal disease, but a personal act of 
kindness and mercy on the part of an offended but 
loving God (Eph 1°? 27, Tit 3**). Looking to the 
state from which men are rescued, it is redemption 
(Gal 3% 4°); looking to that into which they are 
brought, it is reconciliation (Ro 5! ™ 11%, 2 Co 
518-19), Both involve the personal action of the 
Father’s loving will, whereby He chooses to forgive 
the past and bring back His children into fellow- 
ship with Himself (Ro 5%8, Col 11%”; ef. 1 P 338). 
As applied to the individual, this is justification 
(Ro 34 4” 5° al.), which represents not a process of 
renewal, but an amnesty extended to the sinner. 
What Christ slew by the Cross was the enmity 
(Eph 2-15), Its effect, therefore, is not an infused 
righteousness, but a free pardon whereby sins are 
no longer reckoned (Ro 478, 2 Co 51°). 

8. The rest of the NT is in general agreement 
with St. Paul. St. James, though he speaks of sin 
as the intermediate stage between lust and death 
(Ja 1), yet by the very figure used to describe 
their relationship, clearly recognizes that all three 
are essentially the same in kind. Lust is not 
animal impulse but undeveloped sin. The sinner 
is one who has committed sins (5!), which may be 
covered by repentance (v.”°) and forgiven in answer 
to prayer (v.”°). Sins, therefore, are personal trans- 
gressions against God, which, if unremitted, involve 
judgment (v.?), a personal condemnation and sen- 
tence on the part of the Judge (4” 5°). Lust is not 
even a pathological condition of the will. It has 
the nature of sin, being not a result of ignorance, 
but essentially a personal determination of will. 
This is more ‘isaily brought out by the assertion 
that lust, not God, is the tempter (1!14), which 
suggests the presence of an evil will, the source of 
that friendship of the world which is enmity against 
God (44), taking occasion of the natural passions 
and desires of men to influence spiritually the 
human personality. The wisdom which cometh 
down from above is set over against a wisdom 
which is devilish (31 16-17), 

St. Peter, while he speaks of fleshly lusts that war 
against the soul (1 P 2"), is even more emphatic 
than St. James in his recognition of the personality 
of evil. Sin is part of a man’s activity, a vain 
manner of life from which we are redeemed by the 
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blood of Him who bore our sins, @.e. our actual 
transgressions, that He might bring us to God 
(138. 19 924 318). For the redeemed Christian it still 
exists in the person of God’s enemy, who is now 
the adversary of God’s people also, seeking once 
more to draw them away from their allegiance (58). 

St. John, with his profounder insight, gives to the 
doctrine of sin what is perhaps the widest and 
most comprehensive sweep in. the NT. ‘Sin is 
lawlessness’ (1 Jn 34). This sentence, with its co- 
extensive subject and predicate, is all but a 
definition. It recognizes no distinction in kind 
between ‘sin’ and ‘sins,’ which are practically 
interchangeable in the Johannine writings. If the 
Lamb of God ‘taketh away the sin of the world’ 
(Jn 1°, Vulg. peccata mundi), the Son is mani- 
fested ‘to take away sins’ (1 Jn 3°). If the 
blood cleanseth from all sin (17), Jesus Christ is 
the propitiation for our sins (27). The cleansing 
is sacrificial ((Aacuds), implying personal dealings 
with God. It is therfore forgiveness of sins 
which those for whom it is prevalent receive (1° 
2”). St John does not speak of sin as a state. 
Doing sin is opposed to doing righteousness (3* 7:8), 
‘In him is no sin’ (3°) is equivalent to ‘Which of 
you convicteth me of sin?’ (Jn 8%, cf. 1 P 2”),—a 
clear record rather than a perfect state. That 
which abides in him who believes in the name of 
Jesus (1 Jn 3”) is the love of the Father, a personal 
relation having been established which is opposed 
to the love of the world (2! 15). Here, however, is 
no condemnation of the natural impulses or of 
matter. That Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
to save the world is St. John’s cardinal doctrine 
(44,2 Jn"). But, as with St. James and St. Peter, 
it is lust, and the corruption that is in the world 
through lust, which constitute the bondage from 
which men need deliverance (1 Jn 26 54°), What 
then is lust? That is the point at which St John’s 
whole view opens out before us. The Fourth 
Gospel has recorded the pele of Christ for His 
Poca not that they should be taken from the 
world, but that they might be kept from the Evil 
One (Jn 17); and also His condemnation of the 


Jews because, continuing in the bondage of sin, it 
was their will to do the lusts not of their body, 


but of their father the devil (Jn 8“). And the 
Apocalypse unfolds the mystery of iniquity in 
language fully accordant with the view of sin im- 
plied in the Gospel. The old serpent the devil 
(Rev 12° 20?) deceives the whole world (129 20% 1°), 
having power (évvauts, 137) and even authority 
(é£ovcla, 134; ef. Lk 4%) over the nations, manifest- 
ing his rule in the mystic Babylon (16 17!*), and 
the kingdom of the beast (13 passim), until He 
who is the Alpha and Omega, having by His angel 
sealed the servants of God (77: *), brings in the final 
salvation, the Kingdom of God and the authority 
of His Christ (12). St. John’s last word is written 
in the First Epistle. Behind human history is the 
devil, ‘who sinneth from the beginning’ (1 Jn 38). 
The explanation of human sin, therefore, is the 
velation of the world to this spirit. ‘The whole 
world lieth in the evil one’ (5!°). To be begotten 
of God (3°), who is light (1°), truth (5°), and love 
(4), is a reversal of those relations described as 
being ‘of the devil’ (3°), who is a murderer and 
liar (Jn 8¥#), and the power of darkness (1 Jn 2"; 
ef. Lk 225%, Ac 2618). Philosophically, there can be 
little doubt that St. John is content with a 
dualism, which he is not concerned to resolve, start- 
ing as he does from the facts of experience (1 Jn 1! 
44; cf. Jn 19%). Though evil is antithetic to good, 
it is not in a Platonic sense as non-being (76 “4% yr). 
The problem is approached from the positive and 
conerete standpoint of personality. Though God 
is indeed the beginning and the end (Rev 18215 22), 
yet a similar phrase is used in speaking of the 


author of evil as in describing the Word (1 Jn 38 11); 
both are ‘from the beginning.’ The final triumph, 
though complete, is represented symbolically as 
the imprisonment (Rev 20? #7), not the annihila- 
tion, of Satan. The Hebrew mind, which, in spite 
of mystical affinities with Platonism and, poss- 
ibly, of direct influence from Greek sources, is 
dominant in St. John, did not feel the necessity of» 
a metaphysical monism, being content to respond 
to the revelation of a supreine spiritual Person, the 
fear of whom was the beginning of wisdom and 
man’s chief end (Job 287, Ps 111°, Ec 12), It is 
enough to know that they who ‘abide in him that 
is true’ have by a transference of allegiance over- 
come the Evil One (1 Jn 2). 

The Epistle of Jude, with which 2 Peter must be 
closely associated, clearly exhibits that apocalyptic 
view of the spiritual issues behind the facts of 
human life and experience of which there are 
abundant traces in the NT outside the Book of 
Revelation, and which indicate a ‘war in heaven’ 
(Rev 127) as the ultimate explanation of sin 
(Jude & 914, 2 P 24 37-12), To the Jewish mind this 
language is not what Western thought would 
understand by mere symbol. It is rather the 
symbolic representation of real existence, the 

ebrew equivalent of Greek mysteries. It is a 
mistake, therefore, to neglect either the Apocalypse 
or the apocalyptic passages of other writings in the 
interpretation of the NT, or to fail to perceive 
that their characteristic ideas underlie the theology 
of the Apostolic age, as the Platonic mould of 
thought governs the religious philosophy of the 
4th cent., the biological that of the 19th. ,The 
contempt of millenarianism, while it banished 
much that was fantastic in Christian teaching, 
had the correspondingly unfortunate result of 
obliging interpreters of the NT to arrange its 
statements against a background not contemplated 
by the writers themselves. The result in the case 
of sin has been the assigning of inadequate and 
shifting values to the term, and the misapplica- 
tion of physical or other analogies. For Apostolic 
Christianity the background is always God with 
His Kingdom of angels and men on the one hand, 
and on the other the devil with his angels, ex- 
tending his usurped authority over those human 
servants whom he holds captive. Sin is active 
hostility to God. 

4, The whole question of original sin is removed 
from the atmosphere in which it is usually dis- 
cussed, when it is realized that the difference 
between sin and righteousness is not one of infused 
or implanted characters, but of relationship to 
God. It need not be either affirmed or denied 
that moral and spiritual tendencies are, like the 
physical organism, capable of transmission. Still 
more irrelevant is the discussion whether acquired 
characters descend by inheritance. These are 
questions for psychological research, and may be 
left for decision upon scientific grounds. No doubt 
theories of transmission, from the erudest Augus- 
tinian notions of sexual propagation to the subtlest 
doctrine of heredity, have been advanced by re- 
ligious philosophers to account for the universal 
need of salvation. So inveterate has this type of 
thought become, that it adheres to the phrases, e.7. 
‘depravity,’ ‘corruption of nature,’ and the like, 
in which theology has endeavoured to express 
the Scripture teaching. Though the confessional 
formulas that employ such easy are not com- 
mitted to interpretations of the NT which imply a 
theory, opponents of what is supposed to be the 
traditional doctrine have in consequence been 
allowed to attack it in the interests of a more 
scientific psychology, on the assumption that 
original sin is held to be a predisposing cause of 
actual sin. Mr. F. R. Tennant, for example, in 
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his Hulsean Lectures, starting from the premiss 
that ethical attributes are not rightly applied to 
anything but the activities of a will that knows 
the moral law, has no difficulty in proving that 
appetites and passions are the raw material of 
morality, belonging to the environment of the will, 
not an ‘universal and hereditarily transmitted dis- 
turbance of man’s nature.’ The consequence 
follows that sin, which must involve guilt, applies 
properly only to the individual, while ‘original 
sin’ is little more than a name for the solidarity 
in nature and environment of the race of actual 
sinners. Whatever may be said of the background 
of Augustinian thought or the atmosphere in which 
the confessions of the 16th cent. were drawn, there 
ean be no doubt that they only reasserted the 
language of the NT in ascribing the wrath of God 
to the race no less than to the individual. Terms 
like ‘abnormal humanity,’ ‘taint of nature,’ ‘in- 
firmity of will,’ may be useful practical analogies, 
but, like all analogies, they defeat their end if 
rigorously pressed. For what Scripture means is, 
not that individual responsibility is conditioned by 
racial defect, but that the guilt attaching to indi- 
viduals belongs, in the first instance, to the 
community (see art. GUILT). 

5. The controversies that have arisen about the 
question whether sin is a privation or a depravation 
of nature, would have lost much of their force if 
theological thought had adhered more closely to 
the Scripture mode of regarding sin. The later 
medizeval view, stereotyped by the standards of 
Trent, represented man as deprived of a gift which 
raised him above nature (supernatwrale donum). 
The unsophisticated experience of human nature 
leads us to regard it as not in its chief outlines 
evil, and so far as it denies an inherent corruption 
in the actual content of manhood the Tridentine 
position is sufficiently justified. But the Reformers 
were right in their main contention, which was 
that sin involved a positive departure from the 
Divine purpose. If sin in its essence is neither 
the loss nor the disturbance of personal endow- 
nfents, but simply disloyalty to God, then to be 
outside the Kingdom and to own allegiance to the 
Evil One means that positive hostility to the law 
of God which is to be ‘very far gone from original 
righteousness.’ For sin disturbs nature only in 
the sense in which all personal action disturbs, by 
directing towards spiritual ends the material which 
nature supplies. Again, we have to emphasize the 
truth that sin enters only when spiritual relations 
have been established. 

6. This consideration will also show the irrele- 
vance of inquiring into the origin of sin, in so far 
as this means an empirical investigation of human 
history. For if sin postulates responsibility, we are 
no nearer a solution of the problem by a knowledge 
of the rudimentary forms of what, in its final 
development, we call conscience. Only if emotions 
and passions be regarded as sinful, can it be of use 
to note that impulses, the ultimate restraint of 
which becomes imperative, are at certain stages 
necessary for the preservation of the individual or 
the propagation of the race. There need be no 
desire on the part of any Christian theologian to 
question the premisses on which the scientific 
evolutionist /pursues his investigations into the 
origin of the human species. We may grant, for 
example, that no chasm separates the appearance 
of man upon the earth from the development of 
other and lower forms of life. It is hazardous, and 

uite unnecessary, to contend for organic and moral 
life as new departures. Taking a merely external 
view of man, we may say that the conditions under 
which sin not only becomes possible but actually 
takes place, are ‘the perfectly normal result of a 
process of development through which the race 
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has ice previously to the acquisition of full 
moral personality’ (F. R. Tennant, Hulsean Lect. 
p- 81). But’ then sin is a determination of the 
‘full moral personality.’ Even if we accept the 
story of man’s first disobedience as historically a 
fact, it is no more explicable as a necessary stage 
in human evolution than the latest instance of 
wrong done by one man against another. That all 
men are the enemies of God until reconciled by 
the mediation of Christ, is a question of personal 
relationship unaftected by scientific research. The 
observer can do no more than register, so far as he 
can discover them, the conditions under which 
activities have resulted which, in view of the will 
of God, assumed to be known, are recognized as 
disloyalty and therefore as sin. No doctrine of sin 
is possible except on the assumption of a personal 
experience involving the recognition of God. The 
universality of the need which it expresses is 
attested, not by any demonstrative proof, but by 
the conviction of sin through which each individual 
has passed to the freedom of the Christian life. 
Of such Christian experience the witness of the 
Church is the summary, and its missionary labours 
are the measure of its faith that redemption is 
applicable to all. With this alone is Christianity 
as such concerned. It does not go behind the 
activity of a self-determining being, judged by con- 
science. Its doctrine of the ‘Fall,’ therefore, is 
not a pseudo-scientific account of the strength of 
passion or of the ‘survival of habits and tendencies 
incidental to an earlier stage in development,’ 
which is refuted by the discovery that the story of 
mankind is that of a continuous progression. It 
has nothing to do with the material of actual sin, 
which, though environment may have been vastly 
modified by corrupt action, cannot rightly be 
spoken of as ‘polluted.’ But it is the expression, 
in the only manner of which language admits, of 
the postulate of guilt and slavery involved in 
preaching the gospel, God’s message of free salva- 
tion, to every creature. 

The story of the Fall, recorded in Gn 3, though 
it shaped the form in which St. Paul stated the 
universality of sin, does not vitally affect a teach- 
ing which; in its absence, would have sought 
another method of expression. Indeed, its essential 
features are all present in the Epistle to the Romans 
before it is stated in terms of Adam’s transgression. 
To say that the doctrine is merely illustrated by 
the story, would be to attribute to the Hebrew 
Christian mind of the 1st cent. an attitude towards 
the OT possible only in a critical age. Nor will 
the use of ‘Adam’ as a category for summing up 
the human race in 1 Co 157" warrant us in believ- 
ing that St. Paul was led to his characteristic 
idea of human solidarity otherwise than along the 
lines natural to a Jewish interpreter of the OT in 
Apostolic times (see Sanday-Headlam, Romans, p. 
136, ‘ Effects of Adam’s Fall,’ etc.). Butitis equally 
certain that St. Paul’s use of the OT is far removed 
from a hard Western literalism, its narratives 
being the authoritative forms under which spiritual 
truths are apprehended rather than the material of 
historical science (see Sanday-Headlam, 7b. p. 302, 
‘St. Paul’s use of the OT’). The canons of inter- 
pretation applied to the early narratives of Genesis 
cannot affect their doctrinal use in the NT. If the 
first truth which concerns the moral life of man be 
the Divine origin, and therefore the essential good- 
ness, 7.e. conformity to the Divine intention, of the 
material world and of his own personality, the 
second is that nevertheless he is an alien from 
God. This interpretation of the facts of life, which 
escapes the negation of a true morality involved 
alike in Oriental dualism and philosophic monism, 
is entirely independent of the Genesis stories, and 
separable from them in the NT, It is, however, 
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remarkable that even in these early narratives the 
religious truth is presented with a completeness 
conspicuously absent from many later theologies. 
The three personalities of God, Man, and the Evil 
One,— disobedience, guilt, exclusion from the King- 
dom, the need of liberation from an external 
tyranny typified in the promised bruising of the 
serpent’s head,—all are essential to the reality of 
sin. It is difficult to understand how this could 
be better represented than by attributing an act of 
disobedience against God and of compliance with 
‘the voice of a stranger’ to a common ancestor of 
all living. The situation thus expressed is briefly 
summarized by St. Paul, ‘All have sinned, and 
(therefore) fall short of the glory of God’ (Ro 3”). 
Confusion is often, caused by the tendency to 
revert to a materialistic conception of sin on the 
part of those who would explain its presence in 
terms of the evolution hypothesis. It is sufficient, 
so the argument runs, to observe the difficulty 
that each must encounter ‘ of enforcing his inherited 
organic nature to obey a moral law’ (Tennant, 
Hulsean Lectwres, p. 81). But, apart from the 
fact that what needs explanation is the self- 
arraignment which the process entails, it is con- 
rary to experience, no less than to Scripture, thus 
to place the ‘ organic nature’ in an essential rela- 
tion to sin, which is made to consist in the failure 
to ‘moralize’ it. The publicans and harlots go 
into the Kingdom of heaven before those with 
whose wilful rejection of God the physical and 
emotional nature has least to do. Even popular 
Christianity places ‘the devil’ at the climax of 
temptation ; nor are ‘youthful lusts,’ though they 
may constitute the earliest and most obvious 
material of transgression, the deadliest and most 
intimate occasion of sin. The impulse to make 


stones bread, or appropriate the kingdoms of the 
world, masks a temptation to independence of 


Divine authority which is the essential element in 
guilt. St. Paul’s doctrine of the Flesh with its 
passions and lusts (Ro 7° 8°, Gal 5% ete.) cannot be 
set against this. It has been abundantly shown 
that the Pauline anthropology, to use the words of 
Lipsius, ‘rests entirely on an OT base.’ The ‘old 
man’ (6 radaids judy dvOpwros, Ro 6° ete.) is, there- 
fore, the body, not as uncontrolled by spirit, but 
as inwrought by the Evil One (see above). Accord- 
ing to Christian teaching, sin ‘takes occasion’ b 
any commandment or recognized purpose of God, 
whether related to the physical nature or not; nor 
would the theologian of any age be a whit less 
emphatic than the modern theorist in placing it, 
not in the impulse, but in the ‘deliberate refusal to 
reject the impulse.’ All men are born in sin, not 
as inheriting insatiable and abnormal appetites, 
which, however strong, are still outside their per- 
sonal responsibility, ‘but: as subject to influences 
which, ‘felt within us as ourselves’ (Tennyson, 
Locksley Hall Sixty Years After), well up in person- 
alities hostile to the Kingdom of God. 

It will be urged that influences such as these 
are still external to the individual, of whom, there- 
fore, sin cannot be predicated anterior to positive 
acts of transgression. But, in the first place, this 
separation between actions and character does not 
correspond with experience. The man as distinct 
from his activities is an abstraction. The ‘ psycho- 
logical infant’ is an ideal construction (see Mar- 
tineau, Types of Ethical Theory, bk. ii. ¢. 2). No 
one has any knowledge of himself except in action. 
It is empirically true that ‘concupiscence hath of 
itself the nature of sin’ (Thirty-nine Articles, 9), 
because in experience the line between suggestion 
and acquiescence is imaginary, and ‘he that 
looketh on a woman to lust’ knows that he has 
already committed adultery. And this is not in- 
consistent with the complementary truth that 
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temptation is not sin. But, secondly, while it may 
be admitted that sin on this view is metaphysically 
not free from difficulty, it must be observed that 
no peculiar ignore is created by it. It is not. 
exposed to the objection which naturally arises if 
it is explained in terms of a theory of heredity, 
Such theories are necessarily tentative and pro. 
visional, and it is the vice of all explanations based 
upon the current hypotheses of scientific investiga- 
tion, that they tend to outrun assured results, and 
to involve religious truth in the imperfections of 
systems always in process of becoming antiquated, 
As soon, however, as it is perceived that the sup. 
posed analogy of an ‘acquired character’ trans- 
mitted by propagation to descendants does nov 
accurately represent the teaching of Scripture, ob- 
jections raised on this score from the point of view 
of advancing science lose their force. The problem 
involved in the exercise of personal influence acting 
through the self-determining will of another per- 
sonality, remains just where it is, whether sin be a 
reality or not; St. Paul’s ‘I, yet not I’ stands for 
an experience which is constant, whether the in- 
spiring influence be ‘the grace of God’ or ‘sin 
that dwelleth in me.’ Whatever may be true of 
hypnotic suggestion or of abnormal conditions like 
demoniacal possession, the normal course of per- 
sonal influence, even of one man upon another, is 
not to paralyze the individual, so that the resultant 
action is not his but another’s. That sharp separa- 
tion of personalities which makes one human being 
wholly external to another may to some extent be 
due to the illusion of physical limitations. But 
at any rate, in dealing with ‘spiritual wickedness,’ 
we reach a sphere where these conditions are left 
behind, and the distinctions which they involve 
are inapplicable. That spirit should thus act 
upon ae involves no new difficulty, because its 
possibility is involved in the creation of free, re- 
sponsible personalities, capable of love and there- 
fore of enmity, of responding to a spirit of evil no 
less than to the Spirit of God. This may involve 
arace, just as the Holy Spirit indwells the King- 
dom of heaven and each member of it. Sin is the 
antithesis, not of freewill, but of grace. The true 
analogy of redemption is rather the exorcism which 
leaves the subject ‘ clothed and in his right mind,’ 
than the remedy which repairs the ravages of dis- 
ease. Salvation is not the process by which the 
sinner is gradually transformed into the saint, but 
the justifying act whereby the unrighteous is 
transferred to the Kingdom of grace. No doubt 
the evil spirit may return to the house from which 
it went out, and we are not, therefore, compelled to 
reject facts of experience, and deny the gradual 
nature of self-conquest. But to think of sin as an 
inherited or acquired character which is being 
gradually reduced, is to introduce a distinction 
between original and actual sin which removes 
the former altogether from the category of guilt. 
Satan ‘entered into Judas’ (Lk 22%, Jn 13?) ; and 
our Lord’s statement—‘ He that is bathed needeth 
not save to wash his feet’ (Jn 13!°)—seems to imply 
liability to incur fresh guilt rather than a redemp- 
tion as yet incomplete. That sin remains even in 
the regenerate is sufficiently accurate as an ex- 
pression of the observed fact of the imperfect lives 
of Christians. But the deeper view of St. John is 
that disciples, being still in the world, have con- 
stant need to be kept from the Evil One in whom it 
lies, and to receive afresh propitiation and forgive- 
ness for sins actually committed ‘in consequence of 
this spiritual contact. 

7. The Biblical doctrine of sin, as here outlined, 
enables us to interpret the Incarnation in harmony 
with the best modern psychology. It is no longer 
possible to think of human nature apart from _per- 
sonality as a bundle of facilities, among which, as 
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we have experience of it, is the faculty of sin. Sin 
herefore is not an ingredient in ordinary human- 
ity, which must be regarded as absent from the 
ure humanity assumed by the Son of God. To 
inquire whether the manhood in Christ was capable 
of sin is irrelevant, when it is perceived that im- 
personal natures are abstractions of thought with 
no existence in fact. Sin is hostility to what 
Jesus Christ is, the living God. The fone of a 
personality, human or Divine, or, as in the case 
of Christ, both, cannot be divided against itself. 
The truth expressed in the old theological con- 
ception of the impersonal humanity of our Lord 
is simply this, that He received by inheritance 
from the human race whatsoever is capable of 
transmission, the structural fabric with which 
biology is concerned, the material within which 
conscious personality expresses itself.- Thus He 
is in all points like to His brethren, who inherit 
from their ancestry what in itself is morall 
neither good nor bad. He was identified with 
human sin, not only representatively but vitally 
(Ro 5!?-, Ps 24)—a truth which so far eludes state- 
ment as almost inevitably to involve in heresy those 
who, like Edward Irving, seek to express it. But 
the Word became flesh, and that without sin, not 
because the virus was omitted in the act of con- 
ception, but because, being God, He cannot deny 
Himself, the terms ‘sin’ and ‘God’ being mutu- 
ally exclusive. God became man under those con- 
ditions which sin had created, viz. the environment 
of Satan’s kingdom together with the guilt and 
enalty of death. He did not therefore redeem 
+ becoming man, but by surrendering Himself 
to the entire consequences, reversing the sentence 
of condemnation, by death overcoming death, and 
opening the new environment of the Kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. The fact of the Atone- 
ment witnesses against the view that the Incarna- 
tion was the destruction of an evil heredity through 
union with the Divine nature. Its principle is the 
indwelling of the Personal Spirit of holiness first 
in Jesus Christ (Ro 14) and thereafter in the free 
ersonalities of the children of God (8"), expelling 
y His presence and power ‘the spirit that now 
worketh in the sons of disobedience’ (Eph 2°). 
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J. G. SIMPSON. 

SINCERITY.— 

The term.—In the English of 1611 ‘sincere’ was an apt tr. 
of adores hf a ae to y«zs«a—‘the sincere milk of the word’ 
(1 P 2?). It has no longer, however, the sense of ‘ unadulterated’ 
other than in an ethical sense, so that the RV goes back to the 
older version of Wyclif—‘ without gile.’ ‘Sincerity’ must, 
however, always bear the association of that which is unmized. 
In origin and in meaning it is akin to ‘simplicity’ and ‘single- 
ness’ (é#A0;) ; in Og agg ‘purity’ (xafapes, ayvés); butit is 
most often used in the RV to tr. eaimpw%s. In so far as this 
word differs from others of like meaning, it contemplates 
character as ‘the purged, the winnowed, the unmingled.’ If 
“purity ’ (zafapés) speaks of freedom from the defilements of the 
world as soiling the soul, ‘sincerity’ speaks of freedom from its 
falsehoods as from a foreign admixture (Trench, Synonyms, 
§ Ixxxyv.). The word is used also to tr. éyvas and y4oiov 3 but 
in every case it implies the absence of all that is false and that 
makes life double (Lightfoot on Ph 110), 


It follows from the usage of the word that it may 
be applied to mind, or to act, or to speech; but 


everywhere it carries the sense of unadulterated or 
unmingled, so that, while the word is not used in 
the Gospels, it is plain that these set forth in 
Christ the pattern of sincerity. It is also clear 
that Christ demanded of men sincerity, if the 

were to enter and to abide in the Kingdom of God. 
It is at once the presupposition of a Christian 
experience, and the bond of the Christian society. 

1. The sincerity of Jesus.—The character of 
Jesus sets the standard of perfect sincerity ; ‘guile 
was not found in his mouth’ (1 P 2°"); He is ‘the 
true one’ (6 dAqOwds, 1 Jn 5”), opposed by that title 
to all that is counterfeit. To know Him is to know 
the Truth and the Life (Jn 17%). The perfectly 
sincere man must be one (@) whose mind is perfectly 
responsive to the truth. It is not enough that he 
should speak and act from conviction. The con- 
viction must be sincerely formed, without double- 
mindedness, without any falsehood of heart (Mt 5°, 
2P 31). All that Jesus said and did must be the 
manifestation of an inner life; but the believer 
needs also the assurance that there was nothing in 
the mind of Jesus to distort the truth, It is not 
enough to believe that He means what He says ; 
we must believe that He is able to receive without 
loss or deflexion the rays of the truth. In the 
Fourth Gospel much is said of the truth of Christ ; 
this is more than His veracity (cf. Robertson’s 
Sermons, vol. i. ‘The Kingdom of the Truth’). 
He is the Way because He is the Truth (Jn 14°) ; 
He is the Light of the world (8), and His light is 
the light of life. He is full of grace and truth 
(1). His Kingdom is of the truth (18°). He is 
set over against all that is unreal and partial and 
transitory. In Him there is an unbroken course 
for the revelation of the light and life of God 
(17% 1 21 ete.). Sincerity implies the single heart 
and eye, which alone can receive the vision of God. 
The sincerity of Jesus is more than the consistency 
of His action and speech with His thought ; it in- 
volves His trustworthiness as a mediator of the 
truth. (6) But sincerity, in the more common 
usage of the word, implies that between the inner 
self and the expression, nothing intervenes to con- 
fuse or to distort. In the Gospels there is a 
picture of a life in which there is nothing to 
conceal ; Jesus speaks and acts in such a way as 
to convince men that He is revealing His con- 
viction. The Gospels manifest a life of perfect 
harmony. The manifestation is varied, but the 
motive is single. His gentleness and His sternness 
are alike the expression of His holy love, and never 
spring from idle sentiment, or personal feeling, or 
Oe cross-motives which break the peace of other 
ives. 

At the outset of His ministry there comes the 
temptation to accept a ete in the pursuit 
of His aims: He answers, ‘Thou shalt yoraip the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve’ 
(Lk 48); no tampering with the mission in its 
means or in its ends could be tolerated. ‘His 
means are pure and spotless as his ends’ (Words- 
worth). He is early contrasted with the scribes 
because of His authority (Mk 1°’); this impression 
could have been made only by One acknowledged 
to be sincere. He wins from the first group of 
disciples the confidence accorded only to a manifest 
conviction. Even the scribes come to shrink from 
His clear gaze (118). The accepted opinion is 
that Jesus speaks truly (Lk 207). Many think 
Him mistaken, or beside Himself (Mk 3%), or 
blasphemous (14%: 64), but none treat Him as a 
conscious deceiver. Jesus proves His sincerity by 
His stedfastness in His Baines dark as the way 
becomes, He never wavers (Mt 16”: *8), It is pos- 
sible that the Pharisees would not have been un- 
willing to compromise with Jesus, but He would 
keep back nothing of the truth. 
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In his Life of Jesus, Renan makes allowance for a lower 
standard of sincerity in the East than that to which the 
Western nations conform, ‘To the deeply earnest races of 
the West, conviction means sincerity to one’s self. But sincerity 
to one’s self has not much meaning to Oriental peoples, little 
accustomed to the subtleties of a critical spirit. . . . The literal 
truth has little value for the Oriental; he sees everything 
through the medium of his ideas, his interests, and his passions. 
History is impossible if we do not fully admit that there are 
many standards of sincerity’ (ch. 16). By such means Renan 
seeks to explain the attitude of Jesus to popular illusions, and 
the willingness which he finds in Jesus to take advantage of 
them in the interest of His enthusiastic purpose. 

A truer criticism would rather attribute the story of such 
accommodation, if it were discerned, to the imperfect under- 
standing of the disciples. There is, however, no need to resort 
to such explanations ; the narratives make it sufficiently plain 
that Jesus deliberately refused to work upon popular illusions. 
Nor can it be forgotten that the standard of sincerity, of which 
Renan speaks, has been set by Christian faith. Nowhere is 
there a more stern demand for truth and sincerity than in the 
Apostolic writings, which owe their inspiration to ‘the mind of 
Christ.’ It is impossible to regard as one among many phases 
of Oriental religion a faith which in its preparatory history 
declared that God demanded truth in the inward parts, and in 
its fulfilment manifested to the world One who was known as 
‘the Truth.’ 


2. Teaching of Jesus.— Everywhere Jesus de- 
mands reality. It is the pure in heart who see 
God (Mt 58). It is the condition of spiritual vision. 
lf the eye be single, the whole body shall be full of 
light (6%). Jesus calls for truth of heart. ‘There 
is a truth which lies behind the recognition of 
particular truths. It is the basis of all right 
beliefs.’ ‘Sincerum est nisi vas quodcunque in- 
fundis acescit’ (Horace, Hp. i. 2. 54). Those who 
receive the revelation which Jesus brings are 
likened to babes (vio) (Mt 11%). Only those 
who become as little children can enter into the 
Kingdom (18°). It is the singleness of the child, 
his truth of heart, and freedom from ulterior 
motives, that are praised. In the life that is in 
the Kingdom there must be no confusion of ends ; 
it must be perfect (7éAevos), as the Father is perfect 


(5%). It is the unpurged mind that misses the 
vision. If the soul is divided, the profession of the 


lips will be of no avail: (7”). Words must not 
be idle (12°*) (dpyév), without any correspondence 
in inward thought and outward action. Words 
must be the ‘incarnation of thought.’ Nothing 
must intervene between the mind of the speaker 
and his word. Oaths are condemned as likely to 
take from the severe demands of truthful speech. 
The yea must be yea, the nay, nay (5°7). An 
oath lowers the value of normal speech. In all 
other departments of life there must be the same 
absence of duplicity. There cannot be two masters 
(6%). The disciple must seek first the Kingdom 
(6°), and must not be over-anxious for food and 
raiment. He must not only be wise as a serpent, 
but sincere, simple (dxépacos) (10!%) as a dove (cf. 
Ph 2). He must worship in spirit and in truth 
(Jn 4%). It was this simplicity that Jesus found 
in the disciples whom He chose; like Nathanael, 
they were Israelites without guile (1%), év @ déXos 
ovK €oTL. 
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SINLESSNESS.—‘ The sinlessness of Jesus’ is a 
phrase which only imperfectly indicates the ground 
it is intended to cover. It is too negative. ‘The 
sinless perfection of Jesus’ would be a more adequate 
phrase. But ‘the sinlessness of Jesus’ has an 
attractive sound; it is the title of a book—that 
of Ullmann cited below —which may be called 
classical; and it would be unwise to displace it 
from the position of honour it occupies, although 
we must use it with the understanding that it 
means more than it says. It is not to be con- 


founded with the errorlessness of Jesus. Indeed, 
the very latest writer on the subject (Max Meyer, 
op. cit. infr.) refers with the utmost frankness, if 
we ought not rather to say thoughtlessness, to the 
mistakes of Jesus (p. 9), while vigorously defending 
His sinlessness. But on this subject see the much 
more profoundly considered judgments of Dorner 
(Glaubenslehre, li. p. 472%.) and Tholuck (Das AT 
um NT, p. 24ff.). 

An argument for the sinlessness of Jesus has 
been elaborated by Ullmann from the prevalence 
of holiness in Christendom. 


Wherever Christianity exists—thus the argument proceeds— 
there holiness also is to be seen. While exceptionally advanced 
holiness may be of rare occurrence in any society, there is not 
a country, or even a town or village, in which Christianity is 
established but there will be found in it numbers of persons 
striving after a holy life. In every Christian congregation there 
are at least a few specimens of character so striking that even 
those who are themselves destitute of religious aspiration 
acknowledge them to be no earthly products, but to have a 
heavenly origin; while more sympathetic observers will say 
that to them the sight of one such holy person has been a more 
convincing argument for the reality and the blessedness of re- 
ligious experience than all the verbal arguments they have ever 
listened to. For this phenomenon is specifically Christian. It 
is true that heathenism has its so-called holy men—that is, 
persons separated from the world and devoted to God—but it 
requires little discrimination to perceive the difference between 
an Indian fakir and a Christian saint. The classical nations 
produced many a splendid specimen of human nature ; but the 
best of them were essentially different from those whom Chris- 
tendom would recognize as holy. Even Socrates, as every one 
must know who has read the Memorabilia of Xenophon, was 
not holy in the Christian sense, but, at certain points, very 
much the reverse. In what precisely the difference consists it 
may not be easy to say, but it is quite easy to feel, holiness 
being, like beauty and some more of the finest things, in the 
last resort indescribable. But whatever may be its exact 
definition, holiness is, at all events, essentially Christian. Those 
who are possessed of it would acknowledge that they owe it to 
Christ, their communion with God being based on the sense of 
reconciliation through Christ, and their benevolence towards 
men due to their adoption of His views as to the dignity and 
destiny of human nature. They are imitators of Him, yet they 
always know Him to be infinitely above them. Here, then, is 
the argument: ‘If Christ is the source of holiness in others, and 
if- He stands far above the holiest of those who derive it from 
Him, it is a reasonable inference that He must Himself be 
sinless’ (op. cit. pt. ii. ch. 2, § 3). 


On different minds such an argument will make 


different impressions; but we are certainly going 
upon more solid ground when we turn to the testi- 


-mony of Scripture. 


4. Here the first thing to be noted is the impres- 
sion which He made in the days of His flesh on 
both friends and foes. Thus, when He presented 
Himself for baptism among the multitude at the 
Jordan, the Baptist forbade Him, saying, ‘I have 
need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to 
me?’ (Mt 34). Whether this sense of inferiority 
and unworthiness on the part of the Baptist be 
ascribed to a long acquaintance with Jesus before- 
hand, or to the rapt dignity in the expression of 
Jesus at the moment, it is equally remarkable. 
Even more pronounced was the sense of the same 
contrast expressed by St. Peter, when, after the 
miracle wrought before his eyes in his own boat, 
he shrank away, exclaiming, ‘Depart from me; 
for Iam a sinful man, O Lord!’ (Lk 58). This was 
the spontaneous effect on a sensitive conscience of 
the proximity of the Divine; it was the terror of 
sin at the manifestation of sinlessness. These were 
testimonies of friends; but His enemies, in their 
involuntary tributes, were no less explicit. Thus, 
the centurion who presided over the crucifixion 
exclaimed, as he saw Him expire: ‘Certainly this 
was a righteous man’ (2347). The wife of Pilate 
made use of almost the identical expression when 
she sent to her husband the message: ‘ Have thou 
nothing to do with this just man’ (Mt 271). Pilate 
himself said: ‘I find no fault in him’ (Jn 19%). 
And even Judas Iscariot, though he had known 
Him long, and had, at the moment when he spoke, 
a strong interest in recalling anything with which 
he could have found fault as an excuse for his own 


-is no sin’ (1 Jn 3°), 
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conduct, acknowledged that he had betrayed ‘in- 
nocent blood’ (Mt 274). 

2. Of more theological importance are the state- 
ments in what may be called the authoritative 
pea of the NT. St. John says: ‘Ye know that 
ne was manifested to take away sins; and in him 
Such was the total impression 
carried away by this disciple from the years of 
intimacy with his Master. iixewhare he expresses 
the same sentiment more positively, as for instance 
in the prologue to his Gospel; but this statement 
of the negative may here suffice. Next to St. John 
in intimacy was St. Peter ; and he summed up his 
experiences, very soon after these had been received, 
when, in his great speech on the Day of Pentecost, 
he referred to Jesus as ‘the Holy and Righteous 
One’ (Ac 34); and that, with the process of time, 
his conyictions on this point had not changed is 
proved by the declaration in one of his Epistles : 
‘Christ also suffered for sins, the righteous for the 
unrighteous, that he might bring us to God’ (1 P 
3'8). St. Paul echoes the same sentiment when he 
states: ‘Him who knew no sin he made to be 
sin on our behalf, that we might become the right- 
eousness of God in him’ (2 Co 5”). No other NT 
writer has, however, set down statements on this 
theme so striking and beautiful as those of the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who calls 
Jesus ‘holy, guileless, undefiled, separated from 
sinners’ (775); and, in another passage, declares : 
‘We have not an high priest that cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but one 
that hath been in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin’ (4!°). These quotations are not 
exhaustive ; but they are so directly to the point 
that it is useless to add to them. If there be any 
virtue in proof-texts, the sinlessness of Jesus is 


proved beyond contradiction. 

8. Of all the testimonies of the NT, however, 
the one to which we turn with the keenest curi- 
osity is the testimony of Jesus Himself; and we 
have to see whether He committed Himself on this 


subject. The result of such an investigation is 
lee less satisfying than might have been 
roped. On one occasion, indeed, He said to His 
opponents: ‘Which of you convicteth me of sin?’ 
(Jn 8%); and if, as appears to be the case, this 
was a general challenge in reference to His whole 
life and conduct, and not a denial of a particular 
sin, it would hardly have been possible to make a 
more distinct claim to sinlessness. On the same 
oceasion He said: ‘He that sent me is with me: 
he hath not left me alone; for I do always the 
things that are pleasing to him’ (v.”). Very similar 
was His declaration on another occasion: ‘My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and 
to accomplish his work’ (4%). To the Apostles, at 
the Last Supper, He said: ‘I will no more speak 
much with you ; for the prince of this world cometh, 
and he hath nothing in me’ (14°), which seems to 
be a denial that in Him there was any point of 
contact where the Evil One might bring his accusa- 
tions or fasten his temptations. It will be observed 
that all these citations are from the Gospel of St. 
John; and there are none of equal force in the 
other Gospels. . 

But if the things about Himself which He says 
in this connexion are less striking than might have 
been expected, all the more impressive are the 
things about Himself which He does not say. He 
never makes any confession of personal sin. This 
is one of the cardinal facts of the Gospels. It is 
not as if He had been one of those religious teachers 
who, whether deliberately or inadvertently, pass 
by the subject of sin. Not only did He spend a 


great deal of His activity in the denunciation of 


sin, but He taught His own intimate disciples to 
pray habitually for deliverance from it; no fewer 
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than three of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer 
being to this effect. Yet what He advised others 
to do He never, as far as we can learn, did Himself. 
Of His intimate life of prayer we possess pretty 
ample records ; but in none of these are there any 
confessions of sin. This omission is all the more 
remarkable when the practice of other conspicuous 
figures in Holy Writ is noticed. The most promi- 
nent names of the OT are all remarkable for their 
frequent and ample confessions of personal guilt. 
Thus the Psalmist says: ‘Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me’ 
(Ps 51°); Isaiah says: ‘Woe is me; for I am un- 
done ; for I am a man of unclean lips’ (6°); Job 
groans: ‘I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes’ (42°); Ezra prays: ‘O my God, I am 
ashamed and blush to lift up my face to thee, my 
God: for our iniquities are increased over our 
heads, and our guiltiness is grown up unto the 
heavens’ (98). With the corresponding figures of 
the NT it is not different. Thus, St. Paul cries : 
*‘O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me out of the body of this death?’ (Ro 7%); and 
even the saintly St. John confesses: ‘If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is notin us’ (1Jn 18), Thus, both the worthies 
of the OT, from whom Jesus learned, and the 
worthies of the NT, who learned from Him, speak 
on this subject with one consent; and it may be 
added that the more of religious genius any of 
them had, the more poignant were their cries for 
pardon. Jesus, however, differs in this respect 
radically from them all, and science must assign a 
reason for the contrast. If it was a defect, it was 
a serious one. If He sinned, like the other children 
of Adam, but failed to be humbled and to confess 
His fault, this brings Him down beneath the re- 
ligious heroes of the race; for what feature of 
religious genius is more essential than humility ? 
But if it was no defect, what other explanation of 
it can there be but sinlessness ? 

4, Objections.— Ever since the time of Celsus 
there have been objections raised to the sinlessness 
of Jesus, and exceptions, more or less specific, taken 
to His moral character. During the greater portion 
of Christian history, however, it has been taken for 
granted that He was without sin; this being the 
very least that has been spontaneously conceded by 
any affecting to believe on Him in anysense. Even 
the early Socinians were ardent defenders of this 
doctrine. It was not till the age of Deism and 
Rationalism that to express doubts on this sub- 
ject became a common characteristic of unbelief. 
The revival of evangelical faith in the nineteenth 
century raised up a host of defenders, not only 
those in the full current of the revival being on this 
side, as a matter of course, but many distinguished 
scholars who stood somewhat aside, such as Schleier- 
macher, Schweizer, Hase, Keim and Weizsicker 
being forward in the same cause. On the contrary, 
Strauss, in his books on the Life of Jesus, advanced 
further and further in the direction of denial ; and 
Pécaut in Le Christ et la Conscience, 1859, displayed 
a zeal worthy of a better cause in heaping up every 
conceivable objection to the Saviour’s conduct. On 
the whole, the great series of Lives of Christ, which 
have formed a leading feature of the theology of 
the last two generations, have been loyal to the 
conviction and testimony of Christendom ; but, in 
the very latest productions which have appeared in 
this field, an uncertain sound is heard (see, ¢.g., 
O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, esp. p. 34; Weinel, 
Jesus im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, esp. pp. 61 ff. 
and 274 ff.), so that it is quite within the bounds of 

ossibility, or even probability, that this belief may 
ee to be earnestly contended for in the not distant 
future. 

The objections alleged are either (a) of a more 
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general and philosophical order, or (6) relate to 
actions of Jesus in the Gospels which are con- 
sidered inconsistent with a perfect character. 


(a) In the days of the Old Rationalism the commonest objec- 
tion was that sinless perfection is inconsistent with moral 
development : man has to raise himself from matter to spirit, 
and from imperfection to perfection. Kant held that virtue 
consists solely of moral conflict ; and many, appealing to him, 
concluded that Jesus could not be a genuine man unless He 
began in imperfection and fought His way up to sinlessness. 
Similar to this is the well-known position of Strauss, that it is 
not the way of the idea, in fulfilling itself in actuality, to pour 
all its fulness into one specimen, which is thereby enabled to 
boast itself over all the rest; but that, on the contrary, it likes 
to display its riches in a multiplicity of specimens, which mutu- 
ally supplement and complete one another. Such objections 
formed part and parcel of the intellectual world in which they 
were excogitated ; and, as that world has long ago passed away, 
it is hardly necessary now to attempt the refutation of them. 


Far more persistent has been the impression that 
sinlessness is inconsistent with genuine temptation ; 
and as it is certain that Jesus was tempted, it may 
be argued that He cannot have been sinless. 


Under the stress of this consideration, Schleiermacher, who 
made the sinlessness of Jesus the very basis of his speculative 
system, practically denied the reality of the temptations of Jesus. 
Edward Irving, on the other hand, appealing to such texts of 
Scripture as Ro 82 and Col 122, taught that the human nature of 
Jesus had in itself the principle of sin and error, and not only 
was capable of erring and falling, but was disposed to all evil ; 
although, by the energy of the Holy Ghost within Him and the 
energy of His holy will, He overcame every temptation as it 
arose. 

What Irving and others who have agreed with him or adopted 
kindred notions have felt has been that, without such imperfec- 
tion in the human nature of Christ as they postulate, there can 
have been no real conflict with evil, and that so the accounts 
of our Lord’s temptation, which are intended to be so priceless 
to His tempted disciples, lose their virtue, the conflict being 
reduced to a sham fight. To thisit has been replied, by Dorner 
and others, that the presence in the human nature of our Lord 
of the contrast between knowing and willing makes real conflict 
possible ; for the knowledge is antecedent, and then the will has 
to be brought up to the level of knowledge. Further, the con- 
trast between body and spirit makes conflict possible, because 
the body may, without sin, feel strongly all the instincts of life ; 
yet the spirit may discern the necessity for overcoming these 
and accepting, as Jesus did, suffering and death in loyalty to a 
peculiar vocation. Asa faultless man, Jesus had a right to all 
the rewards and pleasures which ought, in the nature of things, 
to ensue upon well-doing ; and it could not be without conflict 
that He resigned His rights and embraced a lot so contrary to 
His deserts. In the little work of Meyer, mentioned below, the 
greater part of the space is devoted to the solution of these 
riddles. 


However the enigma is to be solved, certain it is 
that Jesus was tempted. The scenes in the Wil- 
derness, in Gethsemane, and on the Cross, when He 
is represented as in conflict with the powers of evil, 
were not less severe than the similar experiences 


of ordinary mortals, but far more so. His purity 
made the inrush of temptation more painful. His 
humanity had not the stolid calm of a lethargic 
temperament, but was sensitive at every pore; He 
felt not less but more than others the condemnation 
of unjust authority, the desertion of friends, and 
the apparent frustration of Providence. Even if 
the attempt to reconcile the two should be beyond 
the reach of human wisdom, we will not surrender 
either member of the great assertion, that He was 
tempted ‘like as we are, yet without sin’ (He 47°). 

(6) The other kind of objection relates to specific 
statements of the Gospel history which are held to 
be inconsistent with sinlessness. Thus, it is con- 
tended that His staying behind at Jerusalem, when 
He was twelve years of age, and His answer to 
Joseph and Mary, were not worthy of an obedient 
child ; and objection is, in like manner, taken to 
His sharp rely to His mother when she tried to 
turn Him back from the fulfilment of His vocation. 
In cleansing the Temple, He is charged with dis- 
playing undue vehemence, and it is held that He 
exhibited an arrogance unbecoming His youth and 
His position in His attacks on the scribes and 
Pharisees. In cursing the fig-tree, it is claimed, 
He gave way to temper ; and, in the casting of the 
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demons out of the possessed man of Gadara and 
giving them permission to enter the swine, with the 
result that two thousand of these were lost to their 
owners, He displayed a lack of respect for the rights 
of property. ost of such charges are venerable 
with age and have been answered so often that it 
may be scarcely necessary to attempt to answer 
them again; but there are two more, of which 
something may require to be said. 

It has been held that the action of Jesus in pre- 
senting Himself before John to receive ‘ the baptism 
of repentance for the remission of sins,’ betrayed a 
consciousness of guilt. This objection has been 
aeaaped revived by O. Holtzmann, who quotes 
from the Gospel to the Hebrews —a document to 
which he attaches great importance—a statement 
to the effect that, when solicited by His mother 
and His brethren to accompany them to the Jordan, 
Jesus demanded wherefore He should go, as He had 
no sin to wash away, but immediately checked Him- 
self by adding, ‘ Unless, indeed, this is uttered in 
ignorance’; and the author adds that, unless Jesus 
had said this, no writer of a Gospel would have 
invented it. Much more, however, than is known 
of the Gospel to the Hebrews would require to be 
ascertained before this could be asserted; it may 
have been the organ of an Ebionite tendency in the 
early Church, to which such an invention would 
have been congenial (cf: Euseb. HE iii. 27). The 
movement of John had a positive as well as a 
negative side: it was not only a ‘baptism of re- 
pentance,’ but a great new consecration to God and 
country, in which Jesus was bound to take the 
lead ; and many have believed that, even at this 
stage, He so identified Himself with His people 
that He felt their sin to be His own, and in the 
act of baptism symbolized that washing of it away 
which was to be accomplished through His death. 

The other objection to which importance attaches 
is the answer of Jesus to one who addressed Him 
as ‘Good Master’—‘ Why callest thou me good? 
there is none good but one, that is, God’ (Mk 108). 
It is not obvious why Jesus should have objected 
to be called ‘ Good Master,’ such a mode of address 
being, one would suppose, a form of courtesy in 
which there was no harm; and this suggests the 
preheat that the humour or irony of Jesus may 
nave been at play ; so that it is dangerous to inter- 
pret Him too literally. What was it that He 
wished to turn the inquirer’s attention to? Stier’s 
dilemma ought not to be forgotten: ‘ Either, There 
is none good but God; Christ is good; therefore 
Christ is God: or, There is none good but God ; 
Christ is not God; therefore Christ is not good.’ 
The reading in Mt. (1917), where the point under 
discussion is the Good in the sense of the Swmmum 
Bonum, renders it dubious what was the real topic 
of the conversation. But if it really was about 
whether or not Jesus was good, then it is possible 
to say that Jesus was not ‘good’ in the same sense 
as God; because His goodness, being that of a 
human being, was only in process of becoming, 
and had to realize itself on every step of a long 
ascent. The comment of Dr. A. B. Bruce in EGT 
may be subjoined: ‘The question means not ‘‘The 
epithet is not applicable to Me, but to God only,” 
but ‘‘ Do not make ascriptions of goodness a matter 
of mere courtesy and politeness.” The case is 
parallel to the unwillingness of Jesus to be called 
Christ indiscriminately.’ Weinel complains that 
this objection is usually answered with too much 
levity ; and it cannot be denied that there is a body 
of objections worthy of candid and careful investi- 
gation. Not only will they bear pondering, but 
they will reward it; for if they do not cause the 
student to stumble, they will have the opposite 
effect of leading him further into the mystery of 
the Person of Christ. 
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5. The reiation of the sinlessness of our Lord 
to other elements of the Christian system. 

(1) It has an obvious bearing on the Virgin-birth. 
Had Jesus been ean ordinary Tink in the chain of 
humanity, He could not have been sinless; for 
‘there is none righteous, no, not one’: in all who 
have descended from Adam by ordinary generation, 
there is a ‘law in the members warring against the 
law of the mind.’ It has been said, indeed, that 
immunity from this sad inheritance could not have 
been secured in the way suggested, because the 
motherhood of Mary, unless she also had been sin- 
less, would have transmitted the tainted nature. 
We know, however, too little of the way in which 
the soul is transmitted to be sure of this. And if 
it must be allowed, on the other hand, that we 
know too little to have scientific assurance of the 
contrary, yet the providential arrangement seems 
intended to suggest this end. It may, indeed, be 
said that it suggests it too obviously, and that the 
story of the miraculous birth was an afterthought, 
to confirm the sinlessness. But the theory of the 
Gospel history which presents one part as fitted to 
another with miraculous cleverness, so as to make 
one idea account for another, is not consistent with 
the simplicity of the character of the authors or the 
straightforwardness of their narration. There is a 
logic in facts as well as in ideas; and this seems to 
be an instance of fact answering to fact in the 
Divine intention, the human mind only discerning 
the fitness as it looks back on the accomplished 
pate 
(2) 1t has a bearing on the doctrine of the Divinity 
of Christ. Some have, indeed, held it directly to 
prove His Divinity ; because, they have argued, the 
moral force of mere manhood would not have been 
equal to the task of maintaining a life of sinlessness 
in a sinful world. If even Adam, in an empty and 
sinless world, fell, what chance was there of another, 
standing in a world so corrupt and a society so per- 
verted as that in which Jesus lived, moved and 
had His being? To bring the Divine nature, how- 
ever, into play, to account for the sinlessness, 
would obscure the reality of the temptation of 
Jesus; and it obscures the vital truth that His 
sinlessness was not only a gift but an attainment, 
which He had to secure afresh on every step of a 
human development, and which rendered Him 
supremely well-pleasing to His Father in heaven. 
God gave the Spirit without measure unto Him 
(Jn 3%); and, by constantly receiving this Divine 
communication and giving it free play within Him, 
He garrisoned His human nature against the ad- 
vances of sin. This is enough to account for His 
constant victory over temptation. Although, how- 
ever, His sinlessness does not directly prove His 
Divinity, it is not without a bearing on it of an 
important kind: it lends weight to all His state- 
ments, and especially to His statements about 
Himself. A sinless being could not make state- 
ments which were false, extravagant, or overween- 
ing. Now, Jesus made statements about Himself 
that either were visionary and unbecoming, or 
proved Him to be greater than the children of 
men; and if His character supplies strong reason 
for accepting these as words of truth and sober- 
ness, the bearing of this fact on our beliefs about 
Him cannot be ignored. 

(3) It has a bearing on the doctrine of the death 
of Christ. The Apostles of Jesus did not expect 
Him to die; and the reason of this was that they 
knew Him to be without sin. Death is for sinners ; 
but why should one die who is sinless? This was 
the en with which the followers of Jesus were 
perplexed when He was lying in the grave, and it 
seemed as if His cause had perished in this un- 
answerable enigma. It is well known what came, 
through the illumination of the Resurrection and 


the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, to be the Apos- 
tolic solution of this mystery. The Apostles be- 
lieved and taught that He had, indeed, died on 
account of sin, yet not on account of sin of His 
own, but for the sins of others. Jesus Himself had 
declared in the days of His flesh that He would 
give His life a ransom for many (Mt 20"). Had 
He been one of the sinful sons of Adam, He could 
have done nothing of the kind; for ‘none of them 
can redeem his brother or offer to God a ransom for 
him’ (Ps 497). Had Jesus been a sinner like the 
rest, He would have had to die like the rest for 
His own sin. ~ 

There are probably other elements of the Chris- 
tian faith on which this subject could be shown to 
have a bearing; but these will suffice. Since Ull- 
mann’s celebrated exposition this argument has 
proved one of the handiest and most effective of 
apologetic weapons. Persons who have grown up 
in a Christian atmosphere readily yield to its truth ; 
and then they can be shown how much more it 
involves. In those times of inward storm, due to 
many causes, to which young minds are subject, 
it is sometimes of the greatest advantage to find a 
spot of shelter in which to cast anchor, till the 
onset of doubt has subsided a little; and for this 
purpose the sinlessness of Jesus is without a rival. 
It is not a place to rest in, but a stage on the way. 


LITERATURE.—Ullmann, Die Siindlosigkeit Jesu [first sketch 
appeared in 1828 in SK, seven editions in author’s lifetime, Eng. 
tr., T. & T. Clark]; Dorner, Jesu siindlose Volikommenheit 
{appeared in 1862 in JDTh], see also chs. 105 to 107 in the same 
author’s Glaubenslehre [Eng. tr., T. & T. Clark]; Schaff, The 
Person of Christ 12, 1882 [with bibliography] ;, Liddon, BL, Lect. 
iv.; Forrest, Christ of Hist. and of Experience, Lect. i., and 
Authority of Christ, 10. The latest publication is Meyer’s ‘Jesu 
Stindlosigkeit’ in Zeit- und Streitfragen. 

JAMES STALKER. 

SINNERS.—In order that we may understand 
what the word means in the Gospels, it is neces- 
sary to consider for a moment the peculiar view- 
point of the Law, by which the teaching of Christ 
and that of the Rabbis are utterly differentiated. 
To the latter the Law came with the inexorable de- 
mand for absolute and complete obedience, as some- 
thing to be dreaded, therefore. Thus the mass of the 
people, who were ignorant of the endless Rabbinical 
precepts, were held to be ‘accursed’ (Jn 7%). 
Christ, on the contrary, saw in the Law a moral 
ideal, something to be befriended and loved. He 
bade men strive after attaining this ideal, which was 
the embodiment of love, and He sought to set them 
free from the Rabbinical interpretation of the Law. 
A mere outward violation of the letter of the Law 
did not necessarily constitute an offence. Thus 
He exculpated His disciples, who had plucked ears 
of corn on the Sabbath day, by citing the example 
of David (Mt 12!*). He excused the healing of 
the impotent man (Jn 5'°) by citing the custom of 
cireumcising on the eighth day, though it fell on 
the Sabbath (7%). With Christ a higher principle 
always set aside the letter of the Law. This view- 
point aay explains His attitude to sin and to the 
sinner. And yet these peculiar views of the Law 
are associated with the profoundest reverence for 
it (Mt 5! 712 224, Lk 167 ete.). 

1. Christ’s relation to sinners.—Here His mis- 
sion shone resplendent in all its fulness. For 
them He came to this world, to them He had a 
special message. (a) He freely mingled with them, 
and that without fear of contamination, Mt 91% "4 
113% Mk 215-16) Lk 5°9 152.197. The Samaritan 
woman is a clear case in point, Jn 4. (b) He 
had compassion on them, Lk 7%. (c) He irresistibly 
drew them, Lk 15! ete. (d) He specially called 
them, Mt 9}8 || Mk 217 and Lk 5%. (e) He rejoiced 
in their salvation, Lk 157: © 1818-14, 

2. Use of the word ‘sinners’ in the Gospels.— 
The word duaprwdds from: dpuapria, ‘sin’ or ‘error,’ 
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is used in several senses. (a) The national sense. 
Thus it indicates the distinction between Jew and 
Gentile from the ethnico-religious standpoint. St. 
Paul thus later used the word, Gal 2° ‘We who are 
Jews by nature and not sinners of the Gentiles.’ 
Thus it is used Mt 26%, Mk 14#!, Lk 247. See also 
Lk 6%, where duaprwdol replaces reAvar and €Oyikol 
in the parallel passage Mt 5%: 47, which would seem 
to indicate that St. Luke also uses it here in the 
national rather than in the ethical sense. (b) The 
social sense. Thus it seems to indicate the distince- 
tion between the righteousness of the Law-burdened 
Jew and his more ignorant brethren, who, not 
knowing the Law and therefore continually tres- 
passing its commandments, were deemed ‘accursed.’ 
Here the word seems to have a negative rather 
than a positive meaning, pointing to the absence of 
legal righteousness rather than to actual trans- 
gression. Thus ‘publicans’ and ‘sinners’ are 
always associated in the Gospels. In this con- 
nexion the latter term does not qualify the moral 
status of the publican, but rather points to the 
forced association of the ignorant and ostracized 
elements of Jewish society with the hated minions 
of Rome. (¢) Lhe purely ethical sense. In this 
sense conscious or unconscious moral guilt is asso- 
ciated with the word. Thus Peter in Lk 5; 
‘sinners’ and ‘righteous’ people are placed in 
antithesis in Mt 9, Mk 21”, Lk 5”; in Mk 8% the 
word is associated with joxadis; so also in the 
story of the sinful woman, Lk 7°7; so in the great 
parables of Lk 15, and esp. in the story of the heal- 
ing of the man born blind, in Jn 9, where it re- 
peatedly occurs in a manifest ethical sense. See,, 
further, art. SIN. Henry E. DOSKER. 


SIR (vp). —The title is employed as a term 
of courtesy or reverence in various relationships. 
It is the salutation of servants (slaves) to their 
masters (‘Sir, didst thou not sow good seed?’ Mt 
13°”) ; of a son to a father (‘I go, sir,’ Mt 21°) ; of 
the priests and Pharisees to Pilate (‘Sir, we re- 
member that that deceiver said,’ Mt 27%) ; of the 
Greeks to Philip (‘Sir, we would see Jesus,’ Jn 
127). In the English versions ‘lord’ (xépe) is 
frequently used in the same sense (‘ Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me five talents,’ Mt 25? 2224 ; 
‘Lord, let it alone this year also,’ Lk 13° 14” 
1916.18.20) Jtis also a term frequently employed 
in addressing Jesus, both by disciples and others 
(‘Lord, if thou wilt thou canst make me clean,’ 
Mt 82, Jn 11”) ; so the woman of Samaria says to 
Jesus, ‘Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with’ 
(Jn 44), See art. LORD. JOHN REID. 


SISTERS.—1. Nothing is known positively of 
these female relatives of Jesus. There is but one in- 
cidental reference to their existence (Mk 6?= Mt 13°° 
ai ddedgpai airod) by His fellow-townsmen of Naza- 
reth, who were astonished and offended by His 
assumed claims to be their religious Teacher. The 
knowledge which they possessed of His family 
affairs was too intimate to allow them to examine 
without prejudice the words and deeds of Jesus. 
The question as to the precise family relationship 
which His ‘ brothers’ and ‘sisters’ bore to Jesus is 
one which has occupied the attention of scholars 
and writers in every age of the Christian Church 
(see art. BRETHREN OF THE LORD). It is, perhaps, 
significant of the estimation in which women were 
held, that although the names of Jesus’ ‘ brothers’ 
are given in detail, we are nowhere in the canonical 
Gospels told either the names or the number of His 
‘sisters.’ That there were more than two seems 
to follow from the Matthzan addition (rdca:) to 
the Markan question, ‘Are not his sisters here 
with us?’ It is true that tradition ascribed two 
daughters to Joseph, though one uncanonical Gos- 


pel at least describes Joseph as acknowledging 
sons, but denying the presence of daughters in his 
household. 


This interpretation of the words @aw «ciducw réveres of vied | 
"Lrpanar ort ovz tori prov Ouyerap (Protev. Jacobi, c. xvii., in Tisch- — 
endorf’s Evang. Apocr.) seems to the present writer to be 
warranted by the context, though doubtless the words have a 
primary reference to the Virgin Mary (see Lightfoot’s ‘The 
Brethren of the Lord’ in Dissert. on the Apostolic Age, p. 28). — 
The daughters of Joseph are almost universally said to be two . 
in number (‘Genuit quoque sibi. .. duas filias,’? Hist. Jos. 
Fabri Lignarit, cap. li.; ‘Amb pariter nupserunt filiz,’ 7). 
cap. xi., cf. also pseudo-Matt. cap. 42), while there seems to be 
no agreement in these documents, nor, indeed, among Church © 
writers generally, as to their names.(‘nomina duarum filiarum 
{erant] Assia et Lydia,’ Hist. Jos. Fabri Lignarii, cap. ii. ; ef. the 
Bohairic Version of the same writing, which changes their 
names to Lysia and Lydia). Other writers give their names 
very variously as Mary and Salome, Anna and Salome, Esther 
and Thamar ; while Theophylact curiously enough names three 
as the daughters of Joseph—Esther, Thamar, and Salome (see 
Donehoo’s Apoceryphal and Legendary Life of Christ, p. 27 n.4). 


These Apocryphal additions can, however, have 
but little claim on our sympathy, and one Church 
Father at least betrays his sense of the inadequacy | 
of the sources of his information by appealing to 
Scripture as his authority for the names Mary and 
Salome (Epiphanius, Heres. p. 1041, ed. Petav. 
referred to and quoted by Lightfoot [op. cit. p. 40)), 
which he-chooses as the names of Jesus’ ‘sisters.’ 

If Jesus had sisters, as the writers of the first — 
two Gospels evidently believed, it is easy to under- 
stand what was the source of His general attitude 
towards women which drew them to Him in humble 
and loving service (cf. Lk 79% 813, Mk 14°9= 
Mt 26%'8, Jn 1218 47". 81), outlasting in its loyalty 
the devotion of the majority of His disciples, and 
stretching beyond the cross and the grave (Mk 
154! 161, Mt 2755f 281, Lk 239-55 941-10. Jn 1.925 
201: 11.18) Traces, moreover, of His keen apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and happiness attaching to the 
home life of the human family may be seen in 
His reference to the highest act of self-abnegation 
demanded from His followers; where the pointed 
reference to ‘sisters’ (4deA¢ds) alongside ‘ brethren’ 
(ddeAgovs) marks this characteristic feature of Jesus’ 
teaching (see Mk 107% = Mt 19°, Lk 1478), 

2. On the sisters of Bethany see artt. MARTHA, 
and MAry § 8. 

3. Amongst the witnesses of the Crucifixion 
mentioned by all four Evangelists were, according 
to St. John, two sisters—Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and His mother’s sister. Though it has been argued 
that Mary the (wife) of Clopas (Mapla 7 rod KN\wa) 
was the sister of the Virgin, it is now generally 
agreed that the interpretation of Pesh. (Jn 19%), 
which inserts the conjunction ‘and’ between the 
words ‘ His mother’s sister’ and ‘ Mary of Clopas,’ 
is correct (cf., on the other hand, psewdo-Matt. ¢. 42: 
‘, . . Jesus et Maria mater ejus cum sorore sua 
Maria Cleophee,’ where the reason given why two 
sisters should have the same name is that the first 
having been devoted to the service of the Lord, the 
second too was called Mary for the consolation of 
her parents). From a comparison of the names of 
the women who witnessed the Crucifixion, given 
by the first, second, and fourth Evangelists, the 
most likely conjecture would seem to be that by 
‘the sister of his mother’ St. John meant his own 
mother Salome (see, however, Schmiedel’s art. 
‘Mary’ in #B? iii. 2969, which denies her identity 
either with ‘Mary of Clopas’ or with Salome ; 
cf. also Edersheim, Z7 ii. 602, and Westcott, 
Gospel of St. John, ad loc.). If the identification 
by Hegesippus of Clopas with the brother of Joseph 
be correct, we have the interesting fact that this 
Mary, thus referred to by St. John, was closely 
connected with Jesus by the ties of family relation- 
ship (see Euseb. iii. 11, iv. 22). J. R. WItLIs. 


SKINS.—See BoTTLE and WINE. 
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SKULL, PLACE OF.—See GoLGorHa. 


SKY.—In the two places (Mt 16’, Lk 125%) where 
this word occurs in the AV of the Gospels, the 
term ‘heaven’ is substituted in RV. ‘There is no 
doubt that this tends towards consistency of ren- 
dering, as heaven is the translation of the Greek 
word (ovpavés) elsewhere (see REDNESS OF SKY). 
Where ‘sky’ is referred to in the Gospels it is the 
usual sense of cloud region or aerial expanse that is 
intended. This was the primary sense, indeed, of 


ovpavds—the firmament, the vault above the earth. ° 


There is nothing in the two passages above to 
differentiate the ‘sky’ from the ‘heaven’ of Mt 
2451, The word is the representative of the Hebrew 
poy the upper regions. It reflects the old supposi- 
tion that the firmament was an actual canopy 
above the earth. Still the figurative use of the 
term is indispensable even in scientific treatises 
(like, for instance, Tyndall’s Fragments of Science). 
In both passages the immediate reference is to the 
meteorological interpretations of the colour of the 
sky. W.S. Kerr. 


SLAVE, SLAVERY.— While dofdos is the general 
term for ‘a slave,’ olkérns (Lk 16%; cf. Ac 10’, Ro 
144, 1 P 238) denotes specifically one employed in 
household service or in immediate attendance upon 
the master or decrérys. Except in the latter form 
the institution did not flourish amongst the Jews 
in NT times. Field-work was done generally by 
hired labourers (uicOc0s, Lk 151”; or less technically 
épyatns, Mt 10” 20', cf. Ja 54). In large houses, 
especially of a Gentile (Lk 7?) or foreign type, there 
would be slaves, generally of non-Jewish or mixed 
blood, as also in the great establishments of the 
Sadduczean and priestly aristocracy. In Palestine 
the institution was familiar enough in experience 
as well as tradition to supply popular illustrations 
and give point to practical religious teaching ; but 
features met with in Greek and especially in Roman 
usage must not be transferred without modifica- 
tion to the Jewish practice. Not only were the 
dimensions different, but the prevalent oppression 
and fear in the one case were replaced in the other 
by a general spirit of kindliness and content. 

1. Jewish slaves abroad.—On several occasions 
before the Fall of Jerusalem, large numbers of 
Jews had been deported and sold into captivity. 
Such incidents were frequent during the wars of 
the Seleucids and Ptolemies (cf. 1 Mac 3, 2 Mac 
84), and recur during the period of the Roman 
over-rule (Jos. BJ vi. ix. 3). Herod ordained 
that thieves should be sold to foreigners ; but the 
enactment aroused such a degree of animosity as 
rendered its enforcement impracticable (Jos. Ant. 
XVI. i. 1). The supply of Jewish slaves was kept 
up almost entirely from among prisoners taken in 
the numerous campaigns, and the children of those 
who were already in captivity, with a few who 
lost their freedom under the Naw of the foreign 
country or city in which they resided. Their 
treatment, like that of other slaves, was as a rule 
ernel to the degree of barbarity. Exceptions are 
met with, where courtesy to slaves is commended, 
as by Seneca (Hp. xlvii.). But the great mass of 
evidence is on the other side. Pallas, a brother 
of Felix (Ae 23%), considered his slaves too abject 
to be spoken to, and would signify his pleasure to 
them only by a gesture or nod (Tac. Ann. xiii. 23). 
The slave was merely property, and could be trans- 
ferred like any other property. He was incapable 
of contracting a legal marriage, and was not 
regarded as invested with any rights. On the 
ground of expediency, he was gradually protected 
against excessive cruelty. By the Lex Petronia, 
which may have been first enacted in the time of 
Augustus, a slave could not be punished by con- 
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demnation to fight with gladiators or wild beasts ; 
and the master’s power of life and death was 
threatened, if not actually restricted, by Claudius. 
In such hesitating improvements of their condition 
Jewish slaves abroad would share. 

The redemption of Jewish slaves was regarded 
in theory as a sacred duty (cf. Neh 5°); but there 
is no evidence of any general attempt during our 
period to acquire the merit of such service. The 
wealth of the country was chiefly in the hands of 
those sections of the people in whom racial feeling 
was not strong; and the majority were at once 
too poor and too’much hindered by political condi- 
tions to be able to act in other than rare individual 
cases. The price of a slave, or of his redemption, 
varied with his qualities, and with the state of 
the market. Exact particulars for the lst cent. 
are not available. Ptolemy Philadelphus redeemed 
Jewish captives in Egypt at the price of 120 
drachme, or about £4 each (Jos. Ané. XII. ii. 3). 
And Nicanor endeavoured to raise the Roman 
tribute of 2000 talents by the sale of Jews at the 
rate of ninety per talent (2 Mac 8'). 

2. Slaves in Palestine. Nehemiah’s influence 
had made it a fundamental rule in Jewish practice 
that no Jew should be held as a slave by another 
Jew (cf. Neh 58); and as the rule obtained also in 
Talmudical times (cf. Winter, Die Stellung der 
Sklaven, 10 ff.), it is almost certain to have been 
observed in the intermediate period. Even thieves 
were not to be reduced to a state of permanent 
slavery ; and while the disorganization of trade due 
to a strict observance of the Sabbatic law of Dt 
15' was prevented by Hillel’s statute of Prosbol, 
which made registered debts always recoverable, 
other means were adopted of freeing poor Jews 
from the burden of their mortgages than that of 
their reduction to actual servitude. Work was 
accepted and required as a substitute for repay- 
ment, but as far as possible the personal freedom 
of the debtor was respected. In regard to females, 
the Talmud decides that a wife can never be sold 
into slavery, but that a daughter under marriage- 
able age can; with the apparent proviso that, if 
she be sold again, the purchaser must not be a 
foreigner. Amongst the Essenes, the holding of 
slaves was unknown and not allowed (Philo, ed. 
Mang. ii. 457, 482; Jos. Ant. xvii. i. 5). In a 
few of the great houses of alien officials there 
would be the retinue usual in other lands; but 
even then the slaves would be chiefly of Canaanitish 
or mixed blood. In Jewish houses free service 
was the rule for men, whilst some of the girls 
might be servile in status, though comparatively 
unrestrained. By law, and even more effectually 
by usage and public sentiment, they were protected 
from many cruelties customarily practised upon 
their class elsewhere. 

8. Treatment of slaves. — Discipline without 
undue laxity was -recognized as the right treat- 
ment of slaves (ef. Sir 33%, where the two pro- 
minent features are the severity to which the 
discipline might legally be carried, viz., ‘yoke 
and thong’ and even ‘racks and tortures,’ and the 
kindliness that was the customary rule). So in 
NT times the master could legally imprison or 
chastise a slave (Mt 25%, Lk 12% with the alter- 
native rendering ‘severely scourge’), though the 
power of life and death was withheld, as also any 
punishment that led to the loss of a limb. An 
early tradition recounts a controversy between 
Pharisees and Sadducees, assumed to have taken 
place in or about our period, as to the incidence 
of the responsibility for an injury done by a slave 
(Yadayim, iv. 7). The solution of the Pharisees 
was that the slave himself, and not the master, 
must be held responsible, as the slave was capable 
of reasoning, and not to be classed with beasts of 
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burden. Another regulation (Babd kamma, viii. 4) 
required the slave to make compensation on his 
release, and thus has clearly in view a case of 
temporary servitude amongst Jews, akin to those 
met with in the OT. 

At a time when Pharisaism was predominant, 
such slaves as were found in a Jewish household, 
whether Hebrews or aliens by birth, had on reli- 
gious grounds to-be treated humanely. They 
shared the family worship, and in regard to obliga- 
tions were classed with the women and children 
as bound to observe all religious ritual in the 
home, except the repetition of the Shema and the 
wearing of phylacteries. Laws of an earlier date 
required the circumcision of slaves (Gn 17!) and 
their participation in feast and sacrifice (Dt 1278 
16"). Such regulations could not have fallen into 
desuetude without involving the ceremonial pollu- 
tion from which it was one of the first objects of 
the legalists of the first century to escape. The 
knitting together of master and slave in religious 


bonds supplied a strong motive for kindness and. 


forbearance. And in later literature the life of 
the Jewish home is represented as united and 
happy, master and slave partaking of the same 
food, exchanging words of respect and tenderness, 
and mourning over the separation effected by 
death (Berakhéth 16b, Kethubéoth 61). Altogether 
the condition of slavery, as far as it existed, was 
much less oppressive than in Greece or Rome, and 
was already being superseded by the freer re- 
lationships of voluntary service, which alone 
are in complete accord with the genius of Chris- 
tianity. 

4. Teaching of the Gospels.—The institution of 
slavery was not directly condemned by Christ, 
but its continuance was undermined by the new 
principles of social life which He emphasized. 
Supreme praise is passed upon service marked by 
absolute submission (Mk 10%). The title of slave 
is appropriated tothe highest usage (Mt 21%4, Mk 
127.4, Lk 20-), and sanction is thus given to the 
practice which had applied it to Moses (cf. Jos 
147, Ps 1055), and made it the formal style of a 
prophet (cf. Jer 7”, Zee 1°, and the Pauline usage 
of the term). Redemptive love recognizes no dis- 
tinctions of sex or status, but makes men of all 
social ranks equally responsible for their attitude 
towards God; and thus society becomes an organ- 
ism of free men, amongst whom the only authority 
that is strictly imperial or beyond questioning is 
that of Christ. The bond-servant of Jesus Christ 
can be bound to no other master; and in their 
equal dependence upon Him disciples cease to be 
able to maintain artificial distinctions of grade or 
privilege. 

LITERATURE.—Articles in the handbooks of Jewish Archio- 
logy, and in such Cyclopmdias as those of Hamburger, Riehm, 
and Herzog-Hauck ; Winter, Die Stellung der Sklaven bei den 
Juden ... nach talm. Quellen; Griinfeld, Die Stellung... 
nach bibl. und talm. Quellen ; Brace, Gesta Christi, ch. v. For 


the conditions in non-Jewish districts see Mommsen, and 
Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom, Ant. R. W. Moss. 


SLEEP (t:vos, cabevdw, ddutvdw, Kouudouat).—The 
mention of sleep is frequent in the Gospels, both in 
its literal and in its figurative meanings. 

1. Literally, e.g. ‘Joseph being raised out of 
sleep’ (Mt 1%); ‘ Peter and they that were with 
him were heavy with sleep’ (Lk 9°); (Jesus) 
‘findeth them asleep’ (Mt 26%-*) ; ‘Simon, sleepest 
thou?’ (Mk 14°”). Jesus, as is noted by all the 
Synoptists, fell asleep in the boat as He and His 
disciples were crossing to the other side of the Sea 
of Galilee (Mt 8™4|| Mk 4°8|) Lk 8%). Mk. adds 
the detail that He slept ‘on the pillow’ (emt 7d 
mpockepddaov), probably a boat cushion, or a head- 
rest made of wool. Lk. indicates that He was fast 
asleep (dg¢urvéw), which accords with the fact that 


the severe storm which had burst forth while they 
were crossing did not awake Him. 

2. Figuratively: (i.) As a metaphor for death, 
‘The maid is not dead, but sleepeth’ (kadevde, Mt 
9% || Mik 5°9 || Lk 8*) ; ‘Our friend Lazarus sleepeth’ 
(is fallen asleep, xexofunrau, Jn 114). No distine- 
tion is to be made between the verbs xadevéw and 
korudouat, for the disciples reply, ‘ Lord, if he sleep 
(xexolunrac), he shall do well’ (v.?2) ; ef. also Mt 27°? 
with Mt 2813|| Lk 22%, and Ac 7 13°° with Ac 12% 
St. Paul frequently uses xouwdouae to describe the 
dead (1 Co 15! 2° || 1 Th 43-1), and to express the fact 
of death (1 Co 7% 11° 15% 51; ct. also 2 P 34). The 
metaphor is very ancient. Itis found in the OT, 
‘Since thou art laid down’ (in the LXX ‘fallen 
asleep’ [kexoluyoa], Is 148; cf. Is 43'7 || 1 K 11%); 
and in classical literature (Hom. J. xi. 241 ; Soph. 
Elect. 509). (ii.) As symbolizing the lack of 
watchfulness: ‘while men slept his enemy came’ 
(Mt 13); ‘lest coming suddenly he find you 
sleeping’ (Mk 13%). (ii.) The interpretation of 
the sleep of the virgins (‘while the bridegroom 
tarried, they all slumbered [yuvordfw, ‘nodded ’] and 
slept,’ Mt 25°) is uncertain. Many of the ancient 
interpreters take it as the sleep of death which 
comes to all. By some modern writers it has been 
interpreted as the sleep of ignorance, symbolizing 
that the day of the coming of the bridegroom, 2.¢. 
of Christ, is unknown, or as a hint that that day is 
not immediately at hand. Others take it as the 
sleep of security, indicating that the wise and the 
foolish virgins, having made such preparation as 
they thought necessary, awaited the coming of the 
bridegroom with such calmness of mind that they 
fell asleep. Probably the best interpretation is 
that which regards the sleep as the natural and 
innocent unconsciousness or obliviousness of the 
future and the eternal, and especially of the coming 
of Christ, which inevitably creeps over the wise 
and the foolish alike. This forgetfulness, however, 
is full of danger to those who do not keep them- 
selves in such a condition of readiness for any 
event that they are prepared for it when it comes. 
We are not to be always thinking of the Lord’s 
coming, but are to live so that that event will not 
come upon us in a state of unreadiness. ‘The 
tension of the mind may innocently and must 
naturally vary. Itis enough that its intention is 
ever the same—that we live under the power of 
the future and the eternal even when not thinking 
of it’ (Bruce). 


LiteRATURE.—Trench, Parables; Bruce, Parabolic Teaching 
of Christ ; Winterbotham in E2pos., Ist ser. ix. [1879] p. 76 ff. ; 
Jiilicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu; Goebel, Parables (T. & T. 
Clark); Wendt, Teaching of Jesus (T. & T. Clark), vol. i. p. 136 5 
R, Rainy, Sojourning with God (1902), 95. 

JOHN REID. 

SLOTHFULNESS.—_1. Gospel wsage.—The noun 
‘sloth’ is not found; the adj. ‘slothful’ (éxvypés) 
occurs once only (Mt 25°). The wicked, slothful, 
and unprofitable servant is silhouetted once, for 
all men and time. The words, ‘Thou wicked and 
slothful servant,’ ‘ were in the Gospel well coupled ; 
and the first epithet was grounded on the second, 
he being therefore wicked, because he had been 
slothful’ (Barrow). It is the man of one talent, 
and he who has buried the same, that is guilty of 
the sin of sloth. That is true psychology. But 
let every man give heed unto himself. Genius 
has yielded to this sin as well as mediocrity. 
Stewardship of five talents has been neglected, and 
equally in that case the ‘ precipitate’ of character 
has been sloth. 

2. The life of Jesus a rebuke to slothfulness.— 
The Saviour was in all respects a complete oppo- 
site to ‘the slothful servant.’ The zeal of the 
Lord ate Him up (Jn 2'”), Early and late He 
wearied not in well-doing, but accomplished what 
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was given Him to do. ‘Our great example, the 
life of our blessed Lord Himself, what was it but 
one continual exercise of labour? His mind did 
ever stand bent in careful attention, studying to 
do good. His body was ever moving in wearisome 
travel to the same Divine intent’ (Barrow). His 
practice stimulates to diligence, His preaching 
warns to avoid sloth. The Apostle Paul was built 
on the same model. When he bids men be ‘not 
slothful in business’ (Ro 121! AV), these are the 
words of a man who was in labours most abundant 
(220 oti"). ) 


LirERATURE.—Bruce, Parabolic Teaching of Christ, ‘The 
Talents’; Horton, Proverbs, ‘Idleness’; Barrow, Sermons, on 
‘Industry’; Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 
‘Degeneration’; Stalker, Seven Deadly Sins (1901), 115. 

JOHN R. LEGGE. 

SLOWNESS OF HEART.—A disposition which 
our Lord discerned in His disciples, especially in 
relation to His Person and work (Lk 24” Bpadets 77 
kapdia). He connects it with ‘emptiness of mind’ 
(dvéqros, cf. Bengel, who paraphrases, ‘void of 
mind and slow of heart’) as the joint cause of their 
failure to understand and believe the testimony of 
the prophets concerning Himself. This dual dis- 
position is characteristic of the disciples’ attitude 
toward the whole of Christ’s teaching (cf. Mt 15-17 
16”, Jn 14°); and the order in which the epithets 
are employed in Lk 24° suggests that slowness of 
heart is the root from which dulness of mind con- 
cerning spiritual truth springs. The disciples be- 
lieved, but slowly, and with a heavy heart. There 
was an element of reluctance in their faith. Jesus 
was not the sort of Messiah they expected, and His 
teaching was not the kind of teaching they desired. 
He and His words, in consequence, encountered in 
their hearts an unwillingness to believe which 
generated, in its turn, failure to understand. 
Slowness of heart thus reveals a moral fault. The 
free action of faith is hindered by prejudice of one 
kind or another. The will is biassed in a different 
direction (cf. Jn 71”), As Godet says, ‘If they had 
embraced the living God with more fervent faith, 
the fact of the resurrection would not have been so 
strange to their hopes’ (Com. on St. Luke’s Gospel, 
vol. ii. p. 354). ..Slowness of heart is the opposite 
extreme to that over-quickness of faith which our 
Lord stigmatized in the parable of the Sower under 
the figure of the rocky ground. Between these 
extremes there is a quickness of heart which is 
ready to believe whatever bears the sufficient 
warrant of the Word of God. Of this quickness 
Nathanael is a striking instance (Jn 1°), 
Thomas, on the other hand, illustrates slowness 
of heart, while Christ’s treatment of him shows 
us how He deals with such slow believers and 
quickens their faith into great confessions (20%*%). 

JAMES MURSELL. 
_ SMOKING FLAX (ivory rudédpevov, Mt 12”).—The 
little earthenware lamp is largely replaced to-day, 
even in the houses L the fellahin in Palestine, 
by lamps made by travelling tinsmiths from the 
tins in which petroleum is imported. But the 
old-fashioned lamp, resembling those dug out of 
ancient graves, is still to be seen. Olive oil is 
pee into the bowl of the lamp, and for wick a 
ew strands of flaxen fibre or cotton thread twisted 
together are inserted. As the oil is consumed the 
flame sinks, and the wick fills the house with 
peor er disagreeable smoke. The lamp must 
e replenished with oil, and the wick trimmed, or, 


‘as more frequently happens when the smoking 


stage is reached, the flax is ‘quenched’ and cast 
out. W. Ewina. 


SNARE (ravyis, Bpdxos).—mayis (Lk 21%, Ro 11, 
etc.) is primarily a trap, then a trick or snare. 
Bpéxos (1 Co 7*) is a noose or slip-knot for hanging 
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or strangling, then a snare for birds, or the mesh 
of a net. We can hardly take mayls in Lk 21%, 
with Godet (Com. in Joc.), as a net enclosing a 
flock of unsuspecting birds. The idea in both 
words is simply that of taking unawares, as the 
bird in the vers trap—the fakhkh, in the use of 
which Arab boys are so expert—or the hare in the 
noose cunningly spread in its path. 
W. EWING. 
SNOW.—See AGRICULTURE in vol. i. p. 40% 


SOCIABILITY.—See CHARACTER OF CHRIST in 
vol. i. p. 289 ff. 


SOCIALISM.—1. Definition, etc.—‘The watch- 
word of the Socialist is Co-operation ; the watch- 
word of the anti-Socialist is Competition. Any one 
who recognizes the principle of Co-operation as a 
stronger and truer principle than that of Competi- 
tion, has a right to the honour or the disgrace of 
being called a Socialist.2 This definition was 
written by Frederic Denison Maurice in the first 
of a series of Tracts on Christian Socialism, which 
was published in 1849. Maurice, Kingsley, and T. 
Hughes deliberately adopted the word ‘Socialist’ 
for the movement which they founded, and in- 
curred, as Hughes has testified, much ‘anger and 
bitterness’ as a result; but, since then, the 
Socialist idea has had a secure place in the specu- 
lations and activities of modern Christianity. - It 
is evident, however, that Socialism so defined is 
a much broader thing than the State Socialism of 
economic theory, or than that of the Social Demo- 
cratic parties of contemporary politics. Fifty years 
ago, indeed, many men did regard competition as a 
stronger and truer principle than co-operation ; and 
Socialism (in Maurice’s sense) has had an easy vic- 
tory over the laissez-faire Individualism which was 
dominant in the political economy of his day; in 
this sense the famous saying is true that ‘ We are 
all Socialists now.’ But a man may be against 
Individualism or Anarchism, and to that extent a 
Socialist, and yet may be opposed to the current con- 
ceptions both of economic and political Socialism; 
he may possibly regard the growth of municipal 
undertakings with alarm, and he may even look, 
as Thomas Carlyle did, to the ‘strong man,’ and 
not to the democracy, for deliverance from the evils 
of insufficiently restricted competition. 

Yet general principles are of more importance 
than economic theories which must necessaril 
shift with changing conditions of life; and Social- 
ism, defined as the principle of fellowship, may 
safely claim to be an integral part of Christi- 
anity, working itself out in one age through 
feudalism and canon law, in another through re- 
presentative government and factory legislation, 
and tending, through the improvement of indi- 
vidual character, to the ideal state. That ideal 
state might prove to be either socialist or anarchist, 
or to be (as society now is) somewhere between 
these two extremes; for, indeed, if men were per- 
fect, the machinery of society would be a matter 
of indifference. It is because men are imperfect 
that the economie and political machinery is a 
matter of urgent importance. Here ‘Socialism,’ 
as an active Christian principle, comes in; for 
though Christians must always claim the supreme 
importance of personal regeneration, as against 
those who think that society can be made perfect 
by the mere operation of the State, it must also 
be admitted that a religion which attempts to deal 
only with the individual, and leaves society to its 
own devices and the laws of supply and demand, 
is untrue to itself, and is doomed to failure. Indi- 
vidual character cannot be regenerated while it is 
being destroyed by bad housing, or by intemper- 
ance, or by commercial selfishness and dishonesty, 
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or while multitudes are ‘submerged’ and ‘sweated.’ 
Such things as these are therefore the immediate 
concern of the Christian; and far more so the 
great causes—economic, political, ethical—which 
lie behind them. Now it is undeniable that, for 
a considerable period before Maurice wrote, the 
‘religious world’ as a whole had ignored this 
truth, and had neglected its social duty to the 
weak and oppressed,—a neglect of which the results 
are still painfully evident to-day. There had 
indeed always existed a better tradition: the 
Quakers * had been a powerful leaven of com- 
mercial morality ; Wilberforce and his friends had, 
after a protracted battle of 20 years, conquered 
Individualism in the interests of the black slaves ; 
Shaftesbury (a Conservative in politics) had already 
won a signal victory over the even more horrible 
‘white slavery’ that went on in English factories. 
Both these men were devoted religious leaders: 
but they were not the ‘religious world’; hence 
the protest of the Christian Socialists,—a protest 
which ‘has really changed the face of British 
Christendom. 

The Maurician definition of Socialism is thus a 
very real one, and is practical as well as funda- 
mental. The Christian men who opposed Shaftes- 
bury were Individualists ; they left society to the 
laws of supply and demand—in other words, to 
competition; they regarded the aim of Chris- 
tianity as the salvation of individuals—or perhaps 
of a small minority of the elect, for Calvinism was 
in truth the theological parent of this Individual- 
ism. If Socialism be regarded broadly as the anti- 
thesis of Individualism, as a theory of life and not 
only of economics, then it is true that the Chris- 
tian Socialists won the day and now hold the field. 
It will clear the ground if we give here a definition 
of Bishop Westcott in which Maurice’s words are 
repeated and expanded : ‘ 


‘The term Socialism has been discredited by its connexion 
with many extravagant and revolutionary schemes, but it is a 
term which needs to be claimed for nobler uses. It has no 
necessary affinity with any forms of violence, or confiscation, 
or class selfishness, or financial arrangement. I shall therefore 
venture to employ it apart from its historical associations as 
describing a theory of life, and not only a theory of economics, 
In this sense Socialism is the opposite of Individualism, and it 
is by contrast with Individualism that the true character of 
Socialism can best be discerned. Individualism and Socialism 
correspond with opposite views of humanity. Individualism 
regards humanity as made up of disconnected or warring 
atoms ; Socialism regards it as an organic whole, a vital unity 
formed by the combination of contributory members mutually 
interdependent. 

It follows that Socialism differs from Individualism both in 
method and in aim. The method of Socialism is co-operation, 
the method of Individualism is competition. The one regards 
man as working with man for a common end, the other regards 
man as working against man for private gain. The aim of 
Socialism is the fulfilment of service, the aim of Individualism 
is the attainment of some personal advantage—riches, or place, 
or fame. Socialism seeks such an organization of life as shall 
secure for every one the most complete development of his 
powers ; Individualism seeks primarily the satisfaction of the 
particular wants of each one, in the hope that the pursuit of 
private interest will in the end secure public welfare’ (West- 
cott, Socialism, pp. 3, 4). 


If the social principle, the principle of brother- 
hood, had been forgotten, it certainly came to its 
own again in the 19th cent., though it may be at 
present rather overwhelmed by the problems which 
had grown up during its abeyance. Its rapid re- 
vival in the Churches was due to the fact that the 
men who proclaimed it were able to point to half- 
forgotten Scripture ideas—as with other objects 
men had gone back to the teaching of Scripture at 
the Reformation. It was easy for the pioneers of 
the social revival to show that the Gospels and 
Epistles were full of social teaching, and gave no 
support to the doctrine of ‘the devil take the 

* A good example of 18th cent. Quakerism is John Woolman. 


See the Bibliography in the Fabian Society’s edition of his tract, 
A Word of Remembrance and Caution to the Rich. 
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hindmost,’ or (in more subdued language) of non- 
interference. The following extract from a_pro- 
nouncement of the entire episcopate of the Anglican 
Churches throughout the world (Lambeth Con- 
ference, 1887) shows, on the one hand, how com- 
pletely the principle was accepted within 40 years 
of the first Christian Socialistic movement, and, 
on the other, how entirely its justification was felt 
to lie in the NT. Such utterances seem common- 
place now, only because the Christian Churches 
have changed. They are not to be found in the 
official documents of the preceding era: 


‘The Christian Church is bound, following the teaching of 
her Master, to aid every wise endeavour which has for its 
object the material and the moral welfare of the poor. Her 
Master taught her that all men are brethren, not because they 
share the same blood, but because they have a common 
heavenly Father. He further taught her that if any members 
of this spiritual family were greater, richer, or better than the 
rest, they were bound to use their special means or ability in 
the service of the whole. .. . It will contribute no little to 
draw together the various classes of society, if the clergy 
endeavour in sermons and lectures to set forth the true prin- 
ciple of society, showing how Property is a trust to be admini- 
stered forthe good of Humanity, and how much of what is good 
and true in Socialism is to be found in the precepts of Christ.’ * 


2. The Gospels.—The Gospels are certainly full 
of those ideas which inspire the Christian Socialist. 
The Incarnation itself proclaims as the root prin- 
ciple of religion the unity and solidarity of the 
human race (this is worked out in Westcott, 
The Incarnation, a Revelation of Human Duties 
(S.P.C.K.)); and the manner of Christ’s coming— 
His lowly birth, His humble companions, His hard 
life, His death at the hands of the Law—can well 
be claimed as democratic. He declared, indeed, at 
the outset, according to St. Luke (41%), that He 
had come to preach good tidings to the poor; to 
His mother His coming meant the exaltation of 
them of low degree (1°*) ; to His forerunner also it 
meant a certain levelling of existing conditions 
(3°), and indeed John the Baptist himself advo- 
eated that voluntary communism which is an un- 
disputed characteristic of all early Christian teach- 
ing (‘He that hath two coats, let him impart to 
him that hath none,’ etc., 3"). There is in all this 
a definite proclamation of brotherhood. When we 
turn to the teaching of our Lord, we find quite 
clearly that He concerned Himself with secular 
things, and did not give any justification for that 
‘other-worldliness’ which would ignore physical 
evils. His miracles were in the main works of 
mercy, designed to reduce the misery, or, as at 
Cana, to increase the happiness, of everyday life. 
His parables teach social principles of the most 
far-reaching importance. The parables, ¢.g., of the 
Kingdom explain the nature of the Christian 
fellowship, its inclusiveness (¢.g. Mt 1374°), its 
ultimate world-wide extension (e.g. 13%%). The 
condemnation of riches could hardly be more 
strongly expressed than in the parables of Dives 
and Lazarus (Lk 16), and of the Rich Fool (ch. 12), 
and in the warning about the needle’s eye (Mk 10”). 
The parable of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10) gives 
a new meaning to the word ‘neighbour,’ and 
teaches the obligation of what nowadays is called 


* This extract is given because it emanated at a compara- 
tively early date from a body which had for long been specially 
associated with conservative opinions. Its sentiments can be 
paralleled from the statements of the Lambeth Conference of 
ten years later, and from the official utterances of most other 
religious bodies in recent years. The Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland, and some other Churches have now large 
‘Christian Social’ societies. Nor must it be supposed that the 
movement which it illustrates is confined to Great Britain. It 
is equally strong both among Protestants and Roman Catholics 
on the Continent of Europe and in America; indeed, it is 
numerically far stronger on the Continent than in Great Britain. 
The subject may be studied in Professor Nitti’s Catholic Social- 
ism, Laveleye’s Socialism of To-Day, the Preface to Ensor’s 
Modern Socialism, and other works mentioned at the end of 
this article. The most recent English work on the subject is 
Woodworth’s Christian Socialism in England. ' 
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social service ; and this lesson is even more strongly 
expressed in the most important parable of all— 
that of the Judgment (Mt 25*!-4*)—-where we are 
told that salvation will depend on whether we 
have succoured the poor and outcast, with whom 
Christ identifies Himself. 

The Sermon on the Mount in this aspect may be 
called a simple manual of social teaching. It is 
sufficient to allude to the Beatitudes, and to point 
out how much of the teaching in the rest of the 
Sermon is still regarded as Utopian, as that about 
love of enemies (Lk 67’), oaths, non - resistance, 
litigation and property, free giving (Mt 5%-%), 
lending without interest (Lk 6%: *), money-making 
(Mt 6"), worrying about the future (vv.**4), The 
Christian Socialist may agree with the ‘Socialist 
of the Chair’ that Collectivism would make these 
principles less difficult of application than they 
are to-day; but he would add the warning that 
the secular regeneration of the world can only be 
accomplished by spiritual means. One sentence 
of the Sermon sums up the whole truth, when, 
after picturing in a vivid image material well- 
being (vv.%*®), our Lord says, ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; and all 
these things shall be added unto you’ (v.**). 

If we turn to another central part of Christ’s 
teaching, the Lord’s Prayer, we find again the 
social side interwoven with the spiritual. It was 
given as a private prayer (v.°), yet it begins, ‘Our 
Father,’ and is throughout a prayer for the human 
brotherhood. It asks for the hallowing of God’s 
name, the coming of His Kingdom, and the doing 
of His will upon earth,—in other words, it teaches 
the Christian to pray for Utopia, and it makes 
incumbent upon him the duty of considering all 
social and political schemes with a view to the 
perfecting of society in this world. The prayer 
for eget bread asks that all may have the neces- 
sities of material life, and this again involves far- 
reaching social considerations. The prayer for for- 
giveness is accompanied by a special clause guard- 
ing it against an individualist interpretation. As 
for the prayer against temptation, the temperance 
movement alone shows that British Christianity has 
appreciated the social significance of that clause ; 
and in other matters it is clear that, if the worship 
of Mammon be the antithesis of the worship of 
God, a society based upon commercial competition 
is constantly leading its members into the gravest 
temptation of all. 

Christ then teaches that man has a double duty 
—to love God and love his neighbour. He must 
love his neighbour not less than himself, and must 
do to others as he would have them do to him. 
Christ condemns the rich and blesses the poor ; 
He teaches brotherhood, social service, and the 
abnegation of private possessions; He teaches 
that men are to strive to bring about a Divine 
Kingdom of justice on the earth, and that they 
will finally be judged by their works of mercy to 
those whom the world despises. And, binding it 
all together is the gospel of Love which St. John 
has preserved most fully—‘ This is my command- 
ment, that ye love one another’ (Jn 1512). 

3. The Apostles.—The rest of the NT contains 
abundant evidence that this social gospel was 
understood. Indeed, in the first flush of their en- 
thusiasm the Christians of Jerusalem established 
a voluntary communism, and ‘had all things com- 
mon’ (Ac 4*-5),. Tt was voluntary, and did not 
deny the right of a man to possess his own pro- 
perty, as St. Peter said to Ananias (54), but it 
shows that almsgiving had a very thorough mean- 
ing to the first Christians. The doctrine of equality 
and brotherhood was also strongly felt. St. Paul 
more than once had to remind slaves that though 
in the sight of God there was no respect of per- 
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sons (Col 3”, cf. Ja 2°), yet slaves must not turn 
against their masters: this balance between the 
brotherhood of master and slave on the one hand, 
and the duty of slave to master on the other, are 
very beautifully expressed in Philemon (cf. 1 Co 
7-4, Eph 6°). This is characteristic of the early 
Fathers also (see below, ‘ Patristie Teaching’); the 
conditions of society were to be accepted, and 
men were to do their duty in them, although the 
Christian fellowship was working out towards a 
higher ideal (e.g. 1 Ti 6'?, cf. 1 P 287), But 
St. James (whose Epistle contains passages which 
are often quoted on democratic platforms at the 
present day) is very definite as to the levelling 
power of the gospel, e.g. ‘ But let the brother of 
low degree glory in his high estate: and the rich, 
in that he is made low: because as the flower of 
the grass he shall pass away’ (1° 2, cf. 251°). St. 
Paul is as strong as St. James as to the danger of 
riches (e.g. 1 Ti 61°), and the evil of covetousness 
(e.g. Col 3°), and the duty of mutual service (e.g. 
Ph 24), and of mutual love (1 Co 13). But his 
most valuable contribution to the social aspect of 
Christianity is his teaching about the solidarity of 
mankind ; the social principle in its very essence 
is in the declaration that ‘There can be neither 
Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, 
there can be no male and female: for ye are all 
one man in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 378; ef. Col 34, 1-Co 
12%); nor could it be better taught than by the 
illustration of the body and its members in 1 Co 
12, and the great description of the unity of the 
Christian body in Eph 4. The fundamental doc- 
trine of brotherhood and love is the theme of the 
First Ep. of St. John, in which it is definitely 
stated that without loving his brother whom he 
hath seen, a man cannot love God (1 Jn 4”); that 
the children of God are distinguished from the 
children of the devil by their righteousness and 
love of their brethren (3°) ; that to dwell in love 
is to dwell in God (41%), and that ‘every one that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth God,’ while 
‘he that loveth not, knoweth not God’ (vy.* 8). 
This is indeed the evidence of salvation—‘ We 
know that we have passed out of death into life, 
because we love the brethren’ (34). It is clear, 
then, that from the beginning it was taught that 
Christianity had an intensely strong and real 
practical side in secular matters, that this side— 
the duty to the neighbour—was equally incumbent 
on the believer with the duty to God, and that it 
is bound up with the ‘social’ ideas of brother- 
hood, solidarity, unity, mutual love, co-operation, 
voluntary equalization of condition by giving up 
of possessions—in some cases, as in that of the 
Rich Young Man (Mk 10”), of all possessions ; 
while there is throughout strong condemnation 
of riches, of luxury, pride, and the clinging to 
class distinctions. 

4. Patristic Teaching.—There is not space to do more than 
allude to the teaching of the Christian Fathers. Authorities 
on the subject are given at the end of this article: some of their 
more salient sayings will |be found in Nitti’s Catholic Socialism, 
where their socialist character is exaggerated, and in Carlyle’s 
Medicval Political Economy, vol. i., where this side is perhaps 
underestimated. The Patristic writings are, indeed, extremely 
difficult to estimate, because of the distinction between what was 
ideally right as belonging to God’s plan (Jus naturale) and what 
was right under present conditions (Jus gentiwm)—a distinction 
which is characteristic of Cicero and Seneca as well as of the 
Christian writers of a later date. Thus the Fathers held that 
all men were naturally equal, but at the same time they 
accepted slavery, though indeed the manumission of slaves was 
a recognized Christian virtue. It was the same with private 
property. Extracts can be gathered from the Fathers which 
are as strong as anything in the writings of modern socialists ; 
for instance, Proudhon’s famous saying, ‘ La propriété, c’est le 
vol,’ is almost exactly paralleled by St. Ambrose’s ‘ Natura igitur 
jus commune generavit, usurpatio jus fecit privatum’ (de Of. 
i. 28). But St. Ambrose does not mean that property is un- 
lawful, only that it is not a ‘natural’ institution—it belongs to 
the jus gentium. In the same way he does not advocate land- 
nationalization when he says, ‘ Deus noster terram hanc posses- 
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sionem ominum hominum voluerit esse communem, et fructus 
omnibus ministrare : sed avaritia possessionum jure distribuit’ 
(Cn Ps. cxviii. 8, 22); but goes on to say that for this reason the 
poor havea just claim on the rich to give them a share of what was 
meant for all. This may be taken as typical also of the earlier 
Christian writers. They assume the existence of private pro- 
perty as an institution, and that it is not evilif rightly used ; 
but they do not consider it as belonging to the state of innocence 
—like slavery it is due to the fall into sin ; ‘ their whole thought,’ 
Mr. Carlyle says, ‘is dominated by the sense of the claims of the 
brotherhood,’ and the Christian man is bound to use his pro- 
perty to relieve the wants of his fellow-man. This is alms- 
giving, but, unlike modern almsgiving, it is based on a definite 
principle of justice. An early example of this isin the Didache 
(iv. 8), ‘Thou shalt not turn away from him that hath need, but 
shalt share all things with thy brother, and shalt not say that 
aught is thine own : for if ye are partners in the immortal, how 
much more are ye partners in the perishable?’ Here the refer- 
ence to the community of-goods in Ac 422 is obvious, Compare 
with it the ‘ All is common with us, except women,’ of Tertullian 
(Apol. xxxix.), or St. Justin’s declaration, ‘We bring all we pos- 
sess into a common stock, and share everything with the poor’ 
(Apol. i. 14), There are many passages in other Fathers, such as 
Chrysostom and Basil, Augustine, Jerome, and Gregory the 
treat, which have a strong socialist character, and they all used 
language about the selfishness of the rich which would cause 
some offence if uttered from the pulpits of the present day. The 
fact that Clement of Alexandria took a different view in his Quis 
Dives salvetur considerably increases the significance of the rest 
of the Patristic literature: he explains the command to the 
Rich Young Man in Mk 102! in a purely allegorical sense, and 
protests that there is no advantage in poverty except when it is 
incurred for a special object, and that riches are serviceable if 
rightly used, and are not to be thrown away. That he should 
stand almost alone even in this much qualified defence of 
property is a remarkable fact. 

If we turn from theory to practice, there is no doubt that 
the Church produced a profound social change in the Roman 
Empire, and was recognized from the first as based upon the 
principle of fraternity. In this connexion it is noteworthy that 
Lucian was struck as much by the social as by the theological 
aspect of the new religion—‘ Their original lawgiver,’ he re- 
marks, ‘had taught them that they were all brethren one of 
another.’ Membership in the Church meant the admission into 
a fellowship in which the rich man became poorer and the poor 
man richer; in which the stranger, the outcast, and the slave 
were welcomed and loved as brothers. Harnack, in his Zapan- 
sion of Christianity (i. bk. ii. c. iii.), describes this change, 
pointing out, amongst other things, that the principle of 
Labour was consistently put into practice. Following St. Paul’s 
maxim (2 Th 3!0), the Church insisted, (1) that it was the duty 
of every Christian man to work, (2) that it was the duty of the 
Christian Society to see that there was work for all its members, 
and (3) that it was the duty of Christians to make provision for 
those who were not able to work. This fails to be pure State 
Socialism only because the Church was not yet coterminous 
with the State. 

5. Later Developments. —It is impossible here even to 
sketch the developments of Christian social theory and practice 
in subsequent history. The subject can be conveniently 
studied in Ashley’s Heonomic History and Theory. But it is 
necessary to point out two main facts: first, that the principle 
of voluntary communism was preserved as a living fact by the 
Monastic orders, and was pressed further by St. Francis and 
the early Friars; and, secondly, that the Church taught certain 
social doctrines which were accepted and practised by the 
whole community. The two leading doctrines were that con- 
cerning the justwm pretium, and that concerning usury: these 
were enforced not only in the pulpit but also in the ecclesias- 
tical courts. The first doctrine was aimed against free com- 
petition : a man was not to ask what he could get for an article, 
but the ‘just price,’ what it wcs worth, that is, what would 
enable him to earn by his work a decent living according to a 
definite standard. The second doctrine was aimed against 
usury (because of Lk 634.35), and usury meant all receiving of 
interest on capital. In other words, the system upon which 
modern manufacture and conmerce and indeed the whole of 
modern society is based, was forbidden by the Church up till the 
Renaissance and Reformation; and not only this, but the 
prohibition was accepted and carried out in ordinary business 
affairs. Here again the modern social-democrat touches hands 
with Christian principles that were practised throughout the 
Middle Ages and summed up by St. Thomas Aquinas ; just as 
the modern trade unionist finds that the great Christian trade 
gilds were carrying out his principles of fellowship even among 
the peasantry before the modern era began. The gilds were 
destroyed in the sixteenth century, and the whole medieval 
system crumbled away to make room for a new order. Of that 
system Professor Ashley says: ‘No such sustained and far- 
reaching attempt is being now made, either from the side of 
theology, or from that of ethics, to impress upon the public 
mind principles immediately applicable to practical life’ (Zeon. 
Hist. i. 888). The modern era has brought many reforms, not- 
ably in connexion with liberty and the democratic idea; but as 
the humanitarianism of its later phase has begun to work in the 
realms of sociology and economics, it has but joined hands with 
the great tradition of Christian fraternity,—a tradition that has 
always been at work in society since the foundations of brotherly 
love were laid by our Lord and His Apostles. The success of 
the Christian principle has always been partial and its applica- 
tion incomplete, because its perfect realization is dependent on 
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the regeneration of mankind. Whether we call it Socialism 
will depend upon our conception of what Socialism is; but 
those to whom Socialism is an ethical ideal will not cease to 
find their inspiration in Christianity ; and those who take 
Christ in thoroughness and simplicity as their Guide in secular 
affairs will increasingly remember that He who said ‘One is 
your Master,’ said also ‘and all ye are brethren.’ From St. 
John to St. Francis of Assisi, from Latimer to Maurice, what is 
now called Christian Socialism has had many prophets. At the 
present day it is a great and growing force in all Christian 
countries. 


LITERATURE.—The mass of Literature on Christian Socialism 
in general is very large. A list of 140 books and pamphlets 
bearing specially on the movement in England was compiled by 
the present writer in 1897, and may be mentioned because it can 
be obtained for a penny (Appendix to Socialism and the Teach- 
ing of Christ, by \J. Clifford, Fabian Society, Clement’s Inn, 
W.C.). A better and more recent bibliography is in A. V. 
Woodworth, Christian Socialism in England. Tracts contain- 
ing statements of the position can be obtained from the Hon. 
Sec., Christian Social Union, Pusey House, Oxford. This Union 
has also produced several volumes of Sermons, Lombard Street 
in Lent, The Church and New Century Problems, ee 
For the 
social teaching of the Fathers, see A. J. Carlyle, History of 
Mediceval Political Theory in the West, vol. i. (1903), with its 
bibliography ; F. S. Nitti, Catholic Socialism (1895); Laveleye, 
Le Socialisme Contemporain (Socialism of To-day) (1890); Feu- 
gueray, Essais sur les doctrines politiques de Saint Thomas 
a’ Aquin (1857) (ch. on ‘ Démocratie des Péres de l’église’) ; F. Vil- 
legardelle, Histoire des Idées Sociales (1846); L. Brentano, Die 
Arbeiterversicherung gemdss der heutigen Wirthschaftsordnung 
(1879). The-medizval history of the subject can be studied in 
W. J. Ashley’s Economie History, where a list of authorities is 
given at the head of each chapter. Kirkup’s History of 
Socialism is an admirable summary. An excellent short history 
is H. de B. Gibbins’ Industrial History of England. Perhaps 
also it may be worth while to allude to the various Lives of the 
Saints, and to the literature of St. Francis, e.g. the Fioretti ; to 
T. Carlyle’s Past and Present, W. Morris’ Dream of John Baill, 
Thorold Rogers’ Six Centuries of Work and Wages, Hyndman’s 
The Hist. Basis of Socialism in England ; to Ruskin’s works in 
general, and especially Unto this Last; and to such classics of 
English literature as Piers Plowman, Latimer’s Sermons, and 
More’s Utopia. For the history of modern Christian Socialism, 
see L. Brentano, Die Christliche Sociale Bewegung in England 
(1883), and cf. B. Webb, The Co-operative Movement, and 8. 
and B. Webb, History of Trades Unionism. See also Kingsley’s 
Letters and Life (1877); Ensor, Modern Socialism ; M. Kauf- 
mann, Christian Socialism (1888) and Charles Kingsley (1892) ; 
E. de Laveleye, The Socialism of To-day; ¥. Maurice, Life of 
F. D, Mawrice (1884); F. 8. Nitti, Catholic Socialism (1895) ; 
J. Rae, Contemporary Socialism (1901); G. von Schulze-Gaver- 
nitz, Zum Socialen Frieden—tr. ‘Social Peace’ (1293). See 
also the files of The Christian Socialist, Journal of Association, 
Politics for the People, The Church Reformer, The Economie 
Review, The Commonwealth, the last two being still in exist- 
ence. See also the writings of T. Hughes, Charles Kingsley, 
F. D. Maurice, E. V. Neale among the early Christian Socialists, 
and the following among the later, J. G. Adderley, Prof. R. T. 
Ely, Bishop C. Gore, T. Hancock, Stewart D. Headlam, H. 
Scott Holland, Bishop C. W. Stubbs, and Bishop B. F. West- 
cott. Among these may be specially mentioned Kingsley, 
Sermons, Alton Locke, and Yeast; Maurice, The Kingdom of 
God; Ely, Social Aspects of Christianity; Gore, The Social 
Doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount ; Hancock, Christ and the 
People; Headlam, The Laws of Eternal Life; Holland, 
Sermons; Stubbs, Christ and Economics, and A Creed for Chris- 
tian Socialists; Westcott, The Incarnation, a Revelation of 
Human Duties, and especially Social Aspects of Christianity. 
The name of Tolstoi should also be mentioned, since, though his 
writings cannot be classed with the above, they have a far- 
reaching influence over European and American thought. 


PERCY DEARMER. 
SOCIAL LIFE.—1. State of society in the time 
of Christ.—(1) A sympathetic reconsideration of the 
materials at our disposal has gone far to prove 
that the society of the Roman world at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era was not in the absolutely 
rotten state apparently pictured by contemporary 
satirists and moralists. Their animadversions and 
strictures cannot be regarded as applying to more 
than a proportion of the population. The vigour 
and earnestness of their denunciations are proofs 
in themselves of a spirit to which the prevalent 
immoralities were odious. That age is not wholly 
bad which has grace in some of its members to be 
ashamed. Juvenal denounces the inhumanity with | 
which slaves were so often treated, and gives vivid 
and pungent utterance to an indignant tenderness 
and pity which would no longer submit to be 
stifled. From other sources of information it ap- 
pears that there were middle-class circles, particu- 
larly in the provinces, which maintained a laudable 
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level of life, keeping themselves free at least from 
the polluting and demoralizing vices of the capital 
and its urban imitators. Of them the worst that 
could be said was that they pursued empty lives 
devoted to frivolous aims oi bubble ambitions, 
whose vanity was accentuated by their unconscious- 
ness of it. ‘he age was not without its high ideals 
and earnest idealists. But aspiration was crippled 
through lack of clearness as to the ideals it would 
realize. There are abundant manifest indications 
that a deep, strong, spiritual movement which 
made for better things had begun. Springing 
from a profound realization of the evils current, it 
yet had no clear understanding of their origin and 
causes, and blindly groped after ways of cure 

(2) It would seem as if the coming of Jesus 
opened the channels for the inflow of fresh Divine 
influences which voicelessly and mysteriously began 
to permeate human hearts and quicken a new and 
healthy life. The vague ideal which hung in solu- 
tion in so many minds began to take shape and 
form. The Divine Spirit gave content and direc- 
tion to the semi-conscious aspirations and half- 
blind desires moving restlessly in the deeps of the 
human heart, reinforced the spirit of reaction 
which had set in, imparting to its champions a 
new passion for the righteous, the pure, and the 
true. 

2. Influence and methods of Jesus.—(1) Into the 
society in which this new life was stirring came 
Jesus, and very soon the influence of His teaching 
and spirit began to make itself felt. It would be 
an errer, however, to attribute to that alone the 
social reformation which gradually evidenced itself 
as in progress. Other factors were already oper- 
ating. The rebellion of misery against cruel 
economic conditions, a mutinous sense of the unjust 
and uniustifiable inequalities of life, the strong 
infusion of democratic sympathies into the govern- 
ing circles, through the increasing number of those 
whose native ability had secured them wealth and 
position, the mixing of different races whose blood 
was strongly impregnated with inherited qualities 
often anti-toxic and mutually corrective,—these 
were factors which contributed to bring about 
radical changes in outlook and conduct. The 
social teaching of Jesus was not entirely new. 
Much of it had already been the staple propaganda 
of eloquent and earnest advocates. But Jesus 
made the cand of principles He inculcated vitaliz- 
ing forces in the shaping of human society, deter- 
mining and dominating factors in its evolution, 
after an unprecedented fashion. He made them 
the accepted and controlling commonplaces of re- 
form and reconstruction. He enunciated laws for 
the regulation of communal life which tended to 
eliminate the disorderly element of mere personal 
caprice and whim. Ina word, He created a social 
conscience. 

(2) In any consideration of Christ’s influence 
upon social life, it must be clearly recognized that 
it operated not only, and perhaps not so much, 
through the propagation of His teaching as through 
the infusion of His spirit into society. The work 
of His Holy Spirit in awakening men to the evils 
amidst which they lived, and impelling them to 
energetic suppressive and alterative measures, must 
be assigned its due place and value. The changes 
wrought eee society in the course of generations 
are the product of men educated upon the principles 
of Jesus, but freely using their personal judgment 
pee the guidance and inspiration of the Holy 

pirit. 

(3) Nor must it be left out of account that the 
fact of the Incarnation, theologically conceived and 
estimated, with its pregnant suggestions of the 
worth and destiny of man and the Divine hopes 
and aims regarding him, provided for thoughtful 
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and responsive minds a purified impulse towards a 
new humanitarianism. ; 

(4) Profound as the influence of Jesus upon social 
life has been, it was by no means His primary 
function to procure its reformation. The social 
rectifications which unquestionably trace their 
original impulse to Him are of the nature of by- 
products of His work., He came to reveal God to 
man and to bring man to God. Nevertheless, He 
had an ulterior purpose, to which this was in a 
sense a preliminary step, in the founding of an 
ideal community, designated the Kingdom of God, 
composed of individuals whose mutual relations 
were determined by the implications of their proper 
relationship to God. The immediate implication 
of the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God is the 
brotherhood of man. These two doctrines are 
basal to, and determinative of, Christ’s whole 
ethical system. The ultimate aim of Jesus, then, 
may be said to have been social, inasmuch as the 
final end of His mission would be achieved only in 
the realization of a regenerate society. 

(5) Jesus consistently set an ideal of perfection 
before men. Himself sinless, He would have all 
men sinless as well (Jn 54% 8" ‘Sin no more’; 
Mt 5* ‘Be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect’). But this perfection was not 
merely a negative condition, a state of freedom 
from every evil spot or stain. The context of Mt 
58 clearly indicates the connotation the word réAevos 
is intended to have. It meant such perfection as 
that of His Father in heaven, which, on the posi- 
tive side, was determined by the gracious activities 
and loving ministries of which men were the objects 
and beneficiaries. Human perfection was then to 
be attained only through a life of similar benefi- 
cent activity. It cannot be achieved in isolation. 
Christ never contemplates human life so situated. 
He regards man as essentially a social being, whose 
full self-realization can only be attained in vital 
relationship with his fellows. No man may go 
apart by himself and live a truly godly or saintly 
life (Jn 171+). The ideal character, according to 
Jesus, is to be realized only through the proper 
discharge of the social responsibilities entailed by 
communal life (Mt 1974), Sin with Him, and sin 
of the most blameworthy kind, is largely neglect 
or failure to fulfil social duties and obligations (Mt 
25). The virtues, on the other hand, which dis- 
tinguish the good man after the mind of Christ are 
those which emerge in a life of vigilant and inces- 
sant beneficence and self-sacrificing love (Mt 25°", 
Jn 15%). The whole spirit of Christ’s teaching 
condemns the hermit existence as one whicb 
gravely imperils a man’s title to be considered a 
citizen of the Kingdom of God. The root of the 
world’s evil is selfish individualism. 

(6) Jesus, then, was not properly a social reformer ; 
He was an inspirer of social reform. He enunciated 
principles in the light of which the evil of prevalent 
conditions, practices, and accepted institutions be- 
came increasingly apparent. He changed things 
by first changmg men. He made many things 
impossible by making them intolerable to the 
sensitized conscience and Christianized heart. 

3. Attitude of Jesus to existing social relation- 
ships.—(1) All this is borne out by the consideration 
of Christ’s attitude to the society of His own 
day. Upon its constituent elements He passed no 
strictures suggestive of an attitude of protest or 
condemnation. He accepted its inequalities of 
position and possessions without demur; nor did 
He range Himself with that species of socialism 
which anticipates an epoch when the relationships 
of master and servant, rich and poor, employer and 
employed, capital and labour, shall cease to exist 
(Mt 10%, Lk 177°, Mk 14%). These characterize 
the normal and stable state of society, which He 
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seemed to regard as fittingly ordered to provide 
the opportunities or agencies for the evolution of 
the type of character which most conformed to the 
image of God, and the realization of the type of 
life which best expressed His spirit. 

(2) If, then, the essential features of society as 
presently constituted undergo ‘a sea-change into 
something rich and strange,’ it will not be because 
Jesus deliberately legislated to that end, but be- 
cause the spirit He infused into men, educated on 
His principles, demanded different conditions for 
its fuller and more perfect expression. His sym- 
pathies were inferentially on the side of an indus- 
trial and economic order wherein individual talents, 
capabilities, and fidelities would have ample scope 
to prove and exercise themselves, and would meet 
with such suitable and proportionate reward as 
would stimulate and foster healthy aspiration, 
honest ambition, and those qualities of industry, 
integrity, and disinterested fidelity which go to 
form the ideal character (cf. Lk 124 191), 

(3) Jesus did not forbid the accumulation of 
private proprty. Rather He accepted it as a 
fundamental right of every man to possess in 
security whatever property honestly belonged to 
him (Mt 20% 25%f 29 1344-46) That is the under- 
lying assumption of those maxims which inculcate 
giving, and of those utterances which approve a 
saintly charity (Lk 6%. %-%), He had no word of 
censure for the many persons of means whom He 
numbered amongst His friends. His disciples con- 
tinued to own property (Jn 21°", Lk 197°), and 
His little company subsisted on a common, if 
meagre, purse (Jn 12° 13%). Poor Himself, He 
inflamed no envy of the rich, nor fostered any class 
feeling. Money He accepted as an effective instru- 
ment for the furtherance of the Kingdom of God. 
He recognized that, while for one it might be a 
snare and therefore should be foregone (Lk 18? 4), 
for another it provided means towards the better 
doing of God’s will. He was urgent in His warn- 
ings regarding the spiritual dangers which attended 
its ampler possession. He magnified its subtle 
power to enthral the affections and divorce the 
heart from God by winning that trust for itself 
which should be reposed in Him alone (Mk 10%, 
Mt 13”). He vividly portrayed how it dried up 
the spirit of unselfish sympathies and tended to 
render men indifferent and callous to human need 
(Lk 161°*-), He understood how its successful acqui- 
sition developed an unquenchable thirst for more, 
and therefore He admonished all to beware of 
covetousness, the greedy spirit which wants more 
than it can profitably or enjoyably use (Lk 121"), 
In various ways He impressed upon men that 
money was not the true wealth, and could not of 
itself procure true blessedness (Lk 181%? 1271 1612). 
See, further, art. WEALTH. 

(4) It is evident that Jesus held the institution 
of the family in profound reverence. He ex- 
pounded His theology in terms of its relationships. 
He displayed a peculiarly anxious concern in dealing 
with questions that aflected its integrity. The state 
of things in His day urgently called for outspoken 
protest and warning. There was an increasing 
laxity of view and practice with regard to marriage. 
Divorce (which see) was common, and resorted to 
upon meagre enough grounds. The school of Hillel 
sanctioned it for no better reason than that a wife 
had spoilt her husband’s dinner, this opinion being 
founded upon a liberal interpretation of Dt 24'. 
There is no subject on which Jesus spoke more 
uncompromisingly and unequivocally. He recog- 
nized that the stability and wholesomeness of 
social life depend largely on the health and purity 
of domestic life. While recognizing its physical 
basis, Jesus conceived of marriage as an essentially 
spiritual union. He regarded it as a Divine insti- 
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tution and ordinance, which involved the parties 
entering into it in the most solemn and sacred 
mutual obligations. In the highest, and to Him 
the only legitimate view of it, it was a consumma- 
tion of mutual love mediated by God Himself 
(Mt 19°). That was therefore no true marriage 
which was entered into for the gratification of 
sensual passion or on the score of worldly con- 
siderations. It was not within the province of 
man to sunder those whom God had joined, i.e. to 
cancel their vows and annul the relationship that 
had bound them to one another. No human law- 
court has the right to undo the tie made and sealed 
by God Himself. See, further, artt. ADULTERY, 
DIvoRcE, EUNUCH, FAMILY, MARRIAGE. 

(5) Jesus, then, acquiesced in the indefinite con- 
tinuance of the ordinary relationships of life then 
obtaining, as constituting the normal state of 
society. He gave no countenance to anarchism. 
He Himself offered an example of law-abiding 
citizenship, consistently demanding that due 
respect be paid to the requirements and enact- 
ments of the civil power legislating within its own 
proper sphere. He rebuked the spirit of revolt 
which demurred to the right of government to levy 
taxes, He himself submitting to be taxed, even 
when He might have claimed exemption (Mt 1777"), 
He consistently acquiesced in the right of properl 
constituted authorities to act in accordance wit 
their legal powers ; He would permit of no resist- 
ance to the emissaries of the Sanhedrin sent to 
arrest Him. The case against Him founded on 
charges of law-breaking collapsed. Pilate, with 
the best will, could find no fault in Him (Lk 231), 

4 Jesus nevertheless did not fail to denounce 
with vehemence current injustices and abuses. 
His recognition of the prevalence of oppression, 
extortion, corrupt practices, and the pinched 
poverty due to them, not only finds explicit and 
scathing utterance (Lk 20%’), but is reflected in 
many of His parables and implied in many of His 
sayings. Yet He does not speak as if the emergence 
of these were the inevitable outcome of established 
social conditions. The blame is always laid upon 
individuals who guiltily abused their powers and 
opportunities. He allowed no word to escape His 
lips which might countenance the methods of 
violent revolution. He started no popular agitation 
to secure social reconstruction. No forcible altera- 
tion in the mere externalities of life would ensure 
the disappearance of prevalent evils. Jesus plainly 
taught that social amelioration must be brought 
about by the gradual assimilation of the mass to 
the idee Vvpe, and the infusion of the principles of 
His gospel into all the veins of the body politic 
(Mt 13%). By evolution, not by revolution, lay the 
path to the realization of the Kingdom of beaven. 
Jesus did not share the prophetic enthusiasm of 
impatient expectation to which the Day of the Lord 
seemed already at the doors. From the beginning 
He impressed it upon His disciples that it was 
indefinitely far off (Mlk 4°, Mt 24"4). He had a 
profound appreciation of the protracted manner in 
which a regenerate state of society of a stable kind 
may only be attained, through the working of 
healthy spiritual forces in individual hearts 
(Mt 5%). In this He stood alone. His doctrine 
surprised and perplexed His disciples. It was out 
of harmony with the traditional beliefs and hopes 
on which they had been nurtured (Mk 13°™), 

Nevertheless, Jesus did not anticipate that the 
Kingdom would come by a peaceful and progressive 
process of evolution, without the shocks of revolu- 
tion. He foresaw that the forces of reform would 
rouse the strenuous hostility of antagonistic 
spiritual elements in society, with the consequent 
outbreak of anarchic convulsions (Mt 24%), In- 
deed, He anticipated that the ideal society would 
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ever be attained as the result of pure evolution. 

he forces of evil would refuse to be ousted, and 
would prove too strong to be suppressed. Suc- 
cessive Divine interferences would be required, 
culminating in a final catastrophic one, to secure 
their suppression and the realization of the 
Kingdom of heaven on earth in stable and universal 
sway (Mt 102 112 134: 49), 

5. Fundamental principles of Christ’s social 
teaching, and their outcome.—(1) Jesus laid the 
foundation of the social structure of the future 
by His doctrine of the equal essential worth of the 
individual. This had already been preached with 
conviction and power, but with little practical out- 
come. Rigid bees of demarcation continued to 
separate the various classes in Roman society (cf. 
Dill, Roman Society, p. 270 ff.). It was through 
Jesus that the doctrine ceased to be little more 
than an academic proposition, and became a 
vitalizing element in civilization, and a regulative 
principle in the development of the new social 
organism. He laid the foundations of a pure, 
universal democracy—a democracy based, not on 
equality of personal. ossessions, but on equality of 
individual rights. e awakened a new sense of 
the essential dignity of human nature, and gave 
a meaning and a value to the most obscure life. 
He invested the common people with a new self- 
respect which elevated and fortified, and with a 
sense of personal responsibility which steadied and 
deepened, while eliminating the dangerous sense 
of purposelessness and insignificance. Every human 
being was a storehouse of Divine potentialities ; 
His whole ministry consistently enforced and 
illustrated this pregnant truth. Though consenting 
to social inequalities, He did not allow these to be 
regarded as the sign or token of any differences in 
the intrinsic worth of the human soul. In His 
intercourse with all sorts and conditions He mani- 
fested a lofty indifference to rank and position, 
practically ignoring the artificial distinctions of 
society (Lk 7%). There was no human being 
beneath respectful regard or outside the radius of 
brotherly love. This He drove home by incarnating 
God’s concern for the outcasts and the fallen, the 
pariahs of society. The express purpose of His 
mission was to seek and save that which was lost. 
By His self-sacrifice on the Cross, necessitated to 
procure redemption, approved and accepted by the 
Father, He made plain that the worth of the indi- 
vidual soul was, in God’s regard, beyond calculation. 
Thus was a new sense of the sacredness of per- 
sonality impressed upon the mind and heart of the 
world. From the acceptance of this doctrine flowed 
many and far-reaching consequences. Life might 
no longer be held cheap. Every human being, 
whatever his position, had certain rights which 
must be respected. 

(a) Slavery could not and did not long persist as 
a normal institution of society. It speedily came 
under the ban of healthy Christian sentiment 
(Philem #8). Such a condition was not consonant 
with the essential dignity of human nature as hall- 
marked by Christ. It became impossible to regard 
human beings as mere goods and chattels, to be 
bought and sold as household furniture. Nor 
might they be treated with the callous brutalities 
of an inhumanity which made no distinction 
between slaves and beasts. The slave was also a 
man, and entitled at least to the regard proper to 
one possessed of an immortal and priceless soul. 

(6) Woman also came into her kingdom. Gener- 
ally speaking, she had been treated as an inferior 
being, who had duties but no rights, except what 
man chose to granj her. Her nature was ‘cribb’d, 
cabin’d, and confin’d.’ There were indeed many 
and brilliant exceptions in women who dignified 
the sex and won the warmest admiration. But 
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the common contempt in which woman was held 
inevitably reacted on her nature, and, by lowering 
her self-respect, made of her what went to confirm 
the general opinion regarding her. Jesus changed 
all that. He emancipated her from her position 
of ey He did this by Himself treating 
her as an equal, in no wise of less essential worth 
than man (Lk 10°, Jn 115). He gave her peculiar 
honour. Some of the most significant incidents 
in His life are associated with women (Jn 4°" 
11°). He overturned the estimates of the past 
and revoked its unquestioned judgments. See, 
further, art. WOMAN. 

(c) Jesus was the Saviour of the child. He put 
an end to the inhumanities with which unwelcome 
infants were treated (Mt 18%1%1!4, Lk 17°). He 
gave the child an importance which resulted in 
increasing attention being paid to its well-being. 
The Early Church led the way in interpreting and 
applying the mind of the Master. Wherever His 
spirit has been most active, there has the child 
been the object of the most thoughtful and solicit- 
ous care. One of the fruits of the Reformation 
was the new interest taken in the education of the 
young. The modern deep and earnest study of 
child life, the many and varied institutions for 
promoting the physical and moral welfare of the 
young, are the outcome of a deepening and more 
sympathetic appreciation of the worth Jesus gave 
to the child (Mk 98-87, Mt 18°). See, further, art. 
CHILDREN. 

(2) Jesus preached the 6rotherhood of men, based 
on their common relationship to the Father-God, 
to whom all alike owe their being. Thus He 
linked the whole human race in a common kinship. 
The Stoics had inefiectively taught this doctrine. 
Jesus made it a substantial fact. Through Him it 
became a, principle profoundly influential in deter- 
mining the nature of the relations between man 
and man. It operated towards the obliteration of 
the artificial distinctions between class and class 
which obtained in a society ordered according to 
pagan ideas and ideals, distinctions which almost 
implied the tacit assumption of a gradual differ- 
entiation of nature. The Early Church gave 
practical illustration of the necessary outcome of 
Christ’s teaching in their gatherings for worship, 
where rich and poor, master and slave, employer 
and employed, mingled indiscriminately, with the 
freedom and mutual regard based on the cordial 
recognition of their common brotherhood. 

(z) Through the ineuleation of this doctrine 
Jesus generated a social conscience, the sense of 
individual responsibility for the corporate well- 
being. He sowed the seed of the fruitful idea of 
the solidarity of the race. He gave a new meaning 
to the word ‘neighbour,’ and exalted neighbourli- 
ness to the rank of a supreme Christian virtue 
(Lk 107"), He widened the area of duty till it 
embraced the whole of mankind (Ac 18). There 
is no horizon to the sphere of personal obligation. 
It reaches to the circumference of human need. 

(6) Jesus thus evoked a new sense of humanity. 
He gave it a comprehensiveness, an outlook, and 
an insight, which it never possessed before. The 
Mosaic Code contains many enactments relative 
to the treatment of strangers and foreigners, but 
these rested on no broad human basis. They were 
instructed and qualified by considerations of 
nationality, antecedents, and prudential policy. 
Jesus refused to allow barriers of race to restrict 
the outflow of the spirit of beneficent love (Mk 7°, 
Jn 4°), He taught it to reach out to the utter- 
most, as well as to reach down to the lowermost. 
His Church was to make the brotherhood of man 
a visible reality, environing within it people of all 
nations and tongues (Lk 13”, Jn 127%). The duty 
of preaching the gospel to every creature involves 
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the obligation of treating all alike in the spirit of 
the gospel. The sympathetic appreciation of the 
Heavenly Father’s attitude to the erring and 
the wretched, as pictured in the parables, and as 
reflected in His own life, set men of whatever race 
or condition in a new light. The outcast, the 
fallen, the depraved, all those whose moral and 
spiritual condition classed them amongst the lost, 
became the objects of a compassion which yearned 
for their restoration. Their recovery became the 
serious concern of every soul bent upon the imita- 
tion of God. Christ infused the Saviour-spirit into 
the world, to which all need is a summons to help, 
and in whose eyes every sinner is a possible saint 
(Mt 127°, Lk 23%). There was no bondage to sin 
from which emancipation was not possible, no far 
country from which there was no return. Despair 
was a word foreign to Christ’s vocabulary (Lk 6°). 
He instituted the method of redemption by pity 
and love, whose intelligent application is gradually 
operating to effect what He proved in individual 
instances it was actually fitted to achieve (Jn 8", 
Lk 19"), He discredited the method of spiritual 
cure which relies upon threats and penalties 
alone. 

(c) He inaugurated the day of specifically Chris- 
tian charity. Charity had been exercised before, 
but it was largely a matter of expediency, or the 
outflow of a mere pitifulness for misery and want. 
Jesus gave it a new heart and a new will, a new 
sight and a new insight. It was not to be left 
henceforth to a few munificent gentlemen like 
Pliny to dispense. Its exercise became the duty of 
all alike, according to their ability and opportunity. 
The organization of charity has been justly charac- 
terized as the finest achievement of the Early 
Christians (v. Dobschiitz). Jesus erected charity 
into a supreme Christian virtue. He regarded its 
absence as a convicting proof of the absence of 
that spirit which qualified for entrance into the 
Kingdom of God. That was a sure indication of a 
soul out of fellowship with God (Mt 254, Lk 1220f 
16%), Jesus enjoined as a primary duty the 
prompt and ungrudging use of one’s means in the 
relief of necessity of whatever kind. The priest 
and the Levite who passed by on the other side 
were transgressing the first and last law of love. 
Jesus would allow of no limit to the sacrifices one 
must be prepared to make in obedience to its 
legitimate demands (Lk 12%). Charity must not 
be of the nature of unwilling acquiescence in a 
begging request. It must be the fruit of that 
spirit which is ready to give more than is asked, 
and will err on the side of generosity rather than 
of meanness (Lk 6). Yet the exercise of charity 
must not be indiscriminate or unregulated. It 
must always tend to promote the ends of the 
law of Christian love. It must be regulated 
by regard to the Golden Rule, interpreted in 
the light of the Heavenly Father’s. example. 
It must be well considered, ever keeping in 
view the highest welfare of those who invite its 
aid. Each case must be taken on its own merits: 
Charity is legitimate, only when it subserves the 
spiritual interests of the individual assisted, —when 
it makes him not only better off, but a better man. 
It is forbidden to give after such wise as will only 
encourage or confirm evil habits. To do so were 
to keep the lower law while breaking the higher, — 
the law of Christian love, which forbids the inflic- 
tion of the ultimate ioral injury that inevitably 
eventuates from indiscriminate and heedless giving. 
We must always do the studiously loving thing. 
True charity finds its exemplar in the Heavenly 
Father, who will not give what is harmful or 
useless, but only good things (Mt 74, Lk 113%); and 
it seeks with wise concern to foster the virtues of 
self-reliance, self-help, manly independence, and 
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industry, whose exercise reduces the occasions of 


charity. 

(3) i, esus preached life as a stewardship, and its 
powers, means, opportunities as a trust from God for 
the proper use of which each man was answerable. 
Talents must be regarded as gifts, to be used, not 
for the possessor’s selfish purposes, but for the ends 
of an altruistic love. The teaching of Jesus un- 
compromisingly condemns the life which is spent 
in the pursuit of wealth for what it may yield of 
selfish pleasure, and the expenditure of means on 
purely personal gratification (Lk 121), We are 
given that we may give. ‘A man does not own 
his wealth ; he owes it.’ From the highest point 
of view, there is no such thing as private means. 
All possessions are a public trust. Jesus was 
urgent in His demand for the generous open- 
handedness of a large-hearted benevolence whose 
instinct was always to consent or comply rather 
than to refuse or withhold (Mt 5%). To those who 
exercised it He made the most lavish promises 
(Lk 6% 185"), The only saying preserved in the 
Canon outside the Gospels is an incitement to 
unselfish liberality on the ground of the blessedness 
it procures (Ac 20%)... Jesus bestows as strong con- 
demnation-upon the indifferent spirit which fails to 
use its means for the right ends, as upon those who 
wantonly abuse them for the wrong ones (Mt 2575", 
Lk 16), Means must always be regarded asa 
means. Their exploitation for selfish or sinister 
purposes invites and incurs penalties of the direst 
kind (Mt 24°), The same duties and responsi- 
bilities are Jaid upon small means as upon large,— 
upon the man of one talent as upon the man of 
ten (Lk 16" 193-27), 

LiTERATURE.—Brace, Gesta Christi ; Dill, Roman Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius ; v. Dobschutz, Primitive Life in the 
Primitive Church; Lecky, History of European Morals ; Pea- 
body, Jesus Christ and the Social Question ; Sanday, art. 
‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ DB; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus ; 
Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity ; Seeley, Hece Homo ; 
Harnack, What is Christianily ? Forrest, Authority of Christ. 

A. M. HUNTER. 

SODOM.—The overthrow of the ‘cities of the 
plain’ was, according to Hebrew traditions, a 
Divinely -sent catastrophe, second only to that 
of the Deliee The sinfulness of Sodom (often 
with the addition of ‘Gomorrah’) is frequently 
referred to as typical of terrible wickedness (e.g. Dt 
32°2; Ts, 1203?) Jer 234, La, 4°, Ezk 16%:%, Wis 10%) 
and even more frequently is the devastation of the 
guilty cities typical of Divine punishment. And 
similarly in the NT: 

4. Mt 10" || Lk 10% In St. Matthew the words 
occur in the course of our Lord’s charge to the 
Twelve. If they came to any place in which their 
words were not received, they were to shake off 
the dust of their feet; ‘ Verily I say unto you, it 
shall: be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for that 
city.’ In St. Luke, on the other hand, the words 
form part of the charge to the Seventy; he has 
‘Sodom’ for ‘the land of Sodom,’ ‘Gomorrah’ is 
omitted, and instead of St. Matthew’s favourite 
expression éy juépg xploews (‘in the day of judg- 
ment’), is used éy 77 tuépa éxeivy (‘in that day’) 
[D év 7H Bacwrelg Tod Geo, so Syrr.]. In Mk 6" the 
whole phrase from St. Matthew (exe. Doddsuous 7 
Toudppos for yi Loddouwv kat Toudppwv) is inserted in 
A and some Latin MSS. Hence it found its way, 
through the TR, into the AV. 

Our Lord here implies the great fact, which in 
the passage dealt with in the following section He 
states more clearly, that since privileges bring 
responsibilities, their neglect brings punishment. 
And therewith He further implies the mysterious 
truth that at ‘the day of judgment’ the punish- 
ments awarded to men will vary. ‘It shall be 
more tolerable—more bearable’ cannot be a mere 
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figure of speech. The same truth is taught in Lk 
12*t-, and its converse in Lk 1916-19, 

2. Mt 11%-*4. Our Lord uttered Woes against 
three Galilean cities which refused to accept His 
mighty works and repent (v.*°). These denuncia- 
tions were a practical carrying out of the figurative 
injunctions which He gave to His disciples in 10%, 
The three cities named are Chorazin, Bethsaida, 
and Capernaum. The two former He compares 
with Tyre and Sidon; and to the latter He uses 
somewhat similar language in referring to Sodom: 
‘for if in Sodom had been done the mighty works 
(uvdecs) Which are being done in thee [the city], it 
would be remaining until to-day. However, I say 
unto you [the people] that for the land of Sodom 
it shall be more tolerable in the day of judgement 
than for thee [the city].’ St. Luke has not pre- 
served this reference to Sodom, though he gives 
the denunciation against Capernaum (10%). With 
regard to Mt 11* Wright (Synopsis?, p. 216) says 
that the author ‘appends a sentence which reminds 
us of [Mt] 10%. These refrains are very effective 
for Church reading, but they often seem to be 
editorial.’ 

The typical use of ‘Sodom’ as an example of sin 
reaches its height in Rey 118, where Jerusalem is 
described as ‘the great city, which spiritually is 
called Sodom and Egypt.’ 

8. Lk 17%. This passage, like the two preceding, 
is absent from the Markan tradition. Sodom is 
here not so much a type of sin as of sudden and 
fearful destruction. ur Lord uttered many logia 
concerning the coming of the Son of Man. In 
one of these (Mt 24°7-*, Lk 176-) He likened the 
‘parousia’ (Mt.)—the ‘days’ (Lk.)—of the Son of 
Man to the Deluge in the days of Noah. St. Luke 
alone adds, ‘In like manner as it came to pass in 
the days of Lot; they were eating, drinking, buy- 


ing, selling, planting, building; but in the day 
that Lot went out from Sodom, he rained [Gn 19% 
ktpios €Bpetev] fire and brimstone from heaven and 


destroyed (them) all. Likewise shall it be in the 
day that the Son of Man is revealed.’ The destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah is also coupled with 
the Deluge in 2 P 27 as an example of punishment. 
See also Jude’, Ro 9=Is 19. 

A. H.M‘NEILE, 


SOLDIERS.—Throughout the Roman Empire, 
and especially in a pretorian province like Syria, 
of which the various divisions of Palestine prac- 
tically formed part, soldiers were a common sight, 
and took a prominent share in the administration of 
affairs. The references to them, however, in the 
Gospels, except, as is natural, in connexion with 
our Lord’s trial and crucifixion, are not numerous. 

4. In Lk 3" we read of soldiers who came to 
John the Baptist and asked him what they were 
to do. The word here is orparevémuevor (not orpart- 
Gra) and implies that they were on active service 
at the time. They can hardly have been Roman 
legionaries, but may have been members of Herod 
Antipas’ army engaged in some local expedition, 
of which we know nothing, or even, as Ewald sup- 
poses, only a kind of police or gendarmes employed 
in custom-house duties. The Baptist’s answer to 
their inquiry shows what the temptations of such 
folk were in those days. They must be careful, 
he says, henceforth not to do violence or extort 
money by false accusations, and to be content with 
their Py 
2. In Mt 8° and Lk 7° the centurion (no doubt a 
proselyte, though a Roman officer; cf. Ac 10%) 
who desired to have his servant healed, speaks of 
the soldiers who were under his command, and, in 
contrast to (41) above, his remarks bring out 
forcibly the idea of discipline and organization, 
which was to be found in a Roman legion. 

8. The armies (orpardreda) that would encircle 
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Jerusalem in the fatal siege of Titus (A.D. 70) are 
referred to in Lk 21° (cf. 19%), 

4%, In the parable of the Marriage of the King’s Son 
(Mt 22'") we read of the armies (crparevuara) which 
the king sent to avenge the murder of his servants. 

5. After the trial before Pilate, when our Lord 
had been scourged and condemned to be cru- 
cified, Pilate’s soldiers on duty. took Him into 
their own quarters, and, gathering the whole band 
together, proceeded to treat Him with the grossest 
insults and mockery (Mt 272’, Mk 15'%, Jn 192). 
And during the long hours of crucifixion He had 
to endure similar maltreatment from the soldiers 
who were in charge (Lk 23°; cf. Mt 27%, Jn 19%). 
It is recorded also (Jn 19? 24) how they parted His 
garments among them (see COAT and QUATERNION); 
and further that, when the end had come, finding 
He was already dead, they refrained from breaking 
His legs, as Pilate had ordered, before taking Him 
down ; but ‘one of them with a spear pierced his 
side, and forthwith there came out blood and 
water’ (Jn 19° #4), 

6. Lastly, soldiers were keeping guard at the 
sepulchre when the Resurrection took place (Mt 
27%! Q8U-18 : see WATCH). C. L. FELTOR. 


SOLITUDE.— We may infer from the phrase used 
in Lk 5" (jv dbroxwpdy, see Bengel’s note, ad loc.) 
that our Lord frequently sought solitude during the 
period of His ministry. Sometimes He retired 
from the multitude, but did not seclude Himself 
from His disciples (e.g. Mt 14% 17'). At other 
times His solitude was absolute, and He only 
returned to His disciples or was rejoined by them 
after an interval (e.g. Mt 14%, Mk 1%, Lk 516 6"), 
It is this latter complete solitude that is of im- 
portance to the student of our Lord’s Person and 
work 

4. We observe that He sought solitude, or, if the 
phrase is permissible, was forced into solitude, at 
certain critical times of special trial. The battle 
of the Temptation (Mt 43", Mk 1°, Lk 4%) was 
fought out in solitude. No human being was 
within call, and only after the victory was won 
did angels come to minister to Him. The final 
struggle against the weakness inherent in the 
flesh took place in solitude (Mt 26%, Lk 22°), Al- 
though He yearned for human sympathy, He 
deliberately withdrew Himself from the companion- 
ship of His disciples. The account of the supreme 
erisis of His work of redemption witnesses to a 
solitude too complete and awful for our understand- 
ing (Mt 27%). We ought perhaps to class the soli- 
tude which He sought after the feeding of the five 
thousand (Mt 14%, Mk 6%, Jn 6) with the three 
instances just mentioned. The people wished to 
make Him a king, and may well have suggested a 
temptation similar to that recorded in Mt 4°. 

2. Our Lord sought solitude in order to obtain 
spiritual help for specially important work (Lk 6”), 
and spiritual refreshment after periods of exhaust- 
ing labour (Mk 1%: %, ef. Lk 5"). We may sup- 
pose that on these occasions, as on another, ‘ virtue 
had gone out of him,’ and that in a literal sense 
‘Himself took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
nesses’ (Mt 81"), thereby coming to feel the need 
for fresh intercourse with the Father unvexed with 
human companionship. 


A very curious and suggestive commentary on this twofold use 
of solitude in our Lord’s life is afforded by the experience of the 
earliest monks, those Egyptian recluses whom we shall not be 
wrong in regarding as specialists in the spiritual life. They be- 
lieved that in solitude a man is exposed to the full fury of the 
powers of evil, that temptation is not completely conquered be- 
cause not met in its utmost strength except by him who ventures 
to meet it alone (Cass. Coll. vii. 23; Athanas. Vita Anton. xiii.). 
Their thought would explain our Lord’s ‘being led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted of the devil’ (Mt 41). 
It was, no doubt, necessary (cf.'the general conception of Milton’s 
Paradise Regained) that He should be exposed to the utmost 
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strength of the Tempter. Therefore He faced the Evil One in 


solitude. 

The hermits also believed that spiritual communion with God 
and the graces which flow from it are attainable best in solitude. 
The abbot Allois sums up their teaching in his deeply suggestive 
word, ‘Except a man say in his heart, ‘‘I and God are alone in 
the world,” he cannot have peace’ (Verba Seniorum, ap. Ros- 
weyd, Interpr. Pelagio, x. 5; see also Cass. Coll. xix. 5, xxiv. 4). 
In this respect their experience fits in with our Lord’s retire- 
ments in search of refreshment and strength. 

The literature of early Western monasticism and much of the 
teaching of the later Mystics on the subject of solitude fall into 
line with the recorded experience of the Egyptians, and forma 
further commentary on the recorded facts of our Lord’s soli- 
tude. On the one hand, there is an evident dread of the ex- 
treme temptations of solitude, and a feeling that they ought not 
to be faced except by those far advanced in the spir‘vual life. 
On the other hand, there is a recognition of the possibilities of 
spiritual advancement which solitude affords (see, besides books 
cited below, Cass. Inst. v. 4; Basil, Reg. Hus. Tract.; Reg. 
Brev. Tract. ; Bened. Reg. i. ; Joann. Clim. Grad. iv. etc.; Basil, 


Epp. ii., xxiii., xlii. ; Bened. Reg. iv., xlviii. etc.). 
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SOLOMON. — Jesus makes two references to 
Solomon, speaking on one occasion of his ‘ glory,’ 
and on another of his ‘wisdom.’ In Mt 6%=Lk 
1277 He places the pure natural beauty of the 
lilies above the consummate type of artificial 
splendour, and uses the contrast to point the 
lesson of trustful dependence upon God, the Giver 
of all that is necessary for the body as well as for 
the spirit. In Mt 12#=Lk 11* the eagerness of 
Solomon’s contemporaries to hear his words of 
worldly wisdom is contrasted with the indifference 
and spiritual blindness of the men of Jesus’ own 
day, who failed to understand and appreciate the 
truer wisdom of a greater teacher. 

For ‘Solomon’s Porch’ see TEMPLE. 


C. H. THOMSON. 
SON, SONSHIP. 


vies, which definitely=‘son,’ is of commonest occurrence in 
the Gospels, though the more indefinite zéxvev is also frequently 
used interchangeably with viss. The use of +rézveyv in the 
vocative as an affectionate form of address (‘ child,’ ‘my child ’) 
is specially noticeable (see, ¢.g., Mk 2°, Lk 248 1531, Mt 2128), 
The latter term is several times rendered ‘son’ in EV without 
discrimination. RV, indeed, usually indicates ‘child’ in mg. 
as the exact equivalent, but this is not always the case (see Mt 
2123 cixve). 

4. The duties and privileges of the filial relation 
find frequent incidental illustration in the Gospels. 
The son has a natural claim on parental bounty 
(Mt 7°); he is the object of deep parental love and 
solicitude (Mt 10°7 20%). (A peculiar appeal to 
such solicitude is made in Lk 14°, if we are to 
follow the best attested reading (see RVm) ; though 
the collocation of vids and Boos is so odd that it is a 
temptation to defy the canons of textual criticism, 
and, following rather the analogy of kindred pas- 
sages (13%, Mt 12"), still read évos). By con- 
sequence, strife between father and son is a most 
painful form of estrangement (Lk 12°), whilst the 
restoration of a happy relationship between those 
who have been so estranged calls for the highest 
rejoicing (Lk 15”*4), The natural heirship of the 
son appears in Mk 12° (and parallels) and in Lk 
1512, where the technical term (7d é71Bdddov pépos) 
for the heir’s portion occurs (see Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, Eng. tr. p. 230). In the former instance— 
the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen — the 

osition of an only son as carrying with it sole 
foinkip is emphasized. The 6 vids 6 dyamrnrés of 
Lk 20%, in this connexion, appears to be tanta- 
mount to 6 vids 6 povoyevjs (Jn 3!%), as denoting an 
only son (cf. also Mt 3!” 17> etc.). In the latter case 
(Lk 15!) we have a son claiming and obtaining 
his inheritance during his father’s lifetime. This 
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serves the purpose of the parable; but it may be 
doubted whether such an occurrence was common 
in actual life. The counsels of ancient Jewish 
prudence (Sir 331") were, at any rate, dead against 
it. The more usual course is exemplified in the 
case of the elder son, whose share in the patrimony 
was stillin his father’s hands (Lk 15*), but was 
fully assured to him in spite of his complaint in 
v.° (6 Karapaywv cou roy Biov). A special instance 
of a son’s privilege is made use of in Mt 1725; the 
sons of ‘the kings of the earth’ are exempt 
(Neve por) from the tribute exacted from their sub- 
jects. 

On the other hand, the duty of sons to render 
obedience, service and help to parents similarly 
appears. The parable of the Two Sons (Mt 21284) 
thus illustrates filial dutifulness and undutifulness. 
The significance of our Lord’s words, ‘ Behold thy 
son,’ in Jn 19%, is at once understood as securing 
loving care and provision for His mother (v.%). 
Christ’s interpretation of the Fifth Commandment 
as involving the duty of helping and supporting 
parents in case of need, is accompanied by a biting 
denunciation of the Pharisaic ruling that such duty 
could be nullified by a vow (Mk 7!" Corban). 

It is clear that Jesus found in sonship an instru- 
ment of prime importance for the illustration and 
enforcement of His teaching. It is certain His 
exemplification of the filial relationship in His own 
life was perfect. The scanty hints of Lk 2#-° (in 
such striking contrast to the volubility of the 
Apocryphal narratives) may be accepted as witness- 
ing to such a fulfilment of filial duties during the 
long years of silence as makes Him the very ‘ flower 
and pattern’ of all good sons. Mary’s surprised 
expostulation in v.#% suggests the perfect dutiful- 
ness of His childhood’s years ; and we may be sure 
the child was ‘father of the man,’ as to what He 
was in'the after-time as (probably) the mainstay 
and head of the home at Nazareth on the death of 
Joseph. Yet the day also came when He illustrated 
in His own experience His own exacting demand 
(Mt 10°”), and showed how filial regard must yield 
to higher claims, summing all up in the impressive 
logion of Mk 3% (=Mt 12%, of. Lk 871). Lk 117 
embodies a similar sentiment. 

2. Arising out of the notion of the filial relation 
in its natural sense, we have the idiomatic use of 
the phrase ‘son of’ as a familiar characteristic of 
the Gospel phraseology. A poetic feeling underlies 
the description of a wise man as a ‘son of wisdom,’ 
and at the same time its appropriateness is self- 
evident. vids and 7éxvoy both occur in this con- 
nexion, and instances of the use of the idiom found 
in the Gospels may be grouped as follows: (a)=be- 
longing to, connected with, or destined for. Persons 
are described as sons ‘of the kingdom’ (Mt 8” 
1338) ; ‘of this world’ (age) (Lk 168 20%); ‘of the 
bridecham ber’ (Mk 21° ||); ‘ of Jerusalem’ (=inhabit- 
ants) (Mt 23°”); ‘of the Pharisees’ (followers, 
adherents, Mt 127”=Lk 117°); ‘of the evil one’ 
(Mt 13°8; Twentieth Cent. NT renders simply ‘the 
wicked,’ evading a personal significance in 70d 
movnpod); ‘of Gehenna’ (Mt 23%); ‘of perdition’ 
(Jn 17!2); ‘of the resurrection’ (Lk 20°), (6)= 
characterized by certain qualities: ‘sons of thun- 
der’ (Mk 31”); ‘of peace’ (Lk 10°); ‘of light’ (Jn 
1236); “of wisdom’ (réxva, Mt 119=Lk 7%); as 
similarly ‘of consolation’ in Ac 4°° (this without 
reference to the correctness of the etymology indi- 
cated). (¢)=descendants: ‘sons of them that slew 
the prophets’ (Mt 23%) ; ‘of Israel’ (Mt 279, Lk 1") ; 
‘of Abraham’ (réxva, Jn 8*; vids, Lk 19°, cf. 131). 

Deissmann (Bible Studies, pp. 161-166) labours to modify the 
common explanation of such circumlocutory forms as Hebra- 
isms and due to ‘the Oriental spirit of language’ (Buttmann, 
quoted in Joc. cit.). As features of NT diction he is willing to 


see in them a ‘Hebraism of translation’ (due to Semitic ori- 
ginals rather than to a Hebraistic style or habit in the writers 
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themselves), but is eager to maintain that such constructions 
are not foreign to the genius of Greek. He is not, however, 
entirely successful. Of course, the use of the phrase ‘sons of’ 
as=inhabitants or descendants, may be widely paralleled in 
various languages (as, e.g., the Homeric vies "Axaisiv=’Axasos) 5 
but in manifold other uses, especially as in ()) above, the case 
is different. The expression vios rixzs (in Horace, jilius fortune) 
is noteworthy, but ‘one swallow does not make a summer’ ; 
and, moreover, Platos use of ixyoves, specially adduced by 
Deissmann, hardly affords a true parallel. In Phcedy. 275 D, e.g., 
ri Carypudias txyove, denoting the productions of art, a painter’s 
works, falls short of such uses as are indicated in (b), whereby 
personal qualities are described. The expression is, on the 
other hand, so characteristic of Semitic speech as to amount to 
an idiom, and the OT writings abound in it. Its occurrence in 
the NT is best explained in this connexion: and it is difficult 
to think that it might have occurred in exactly the same way 
had the writers been writing in an independent Greek style. 


3. An arresting feature in the teaching of Jesus 
is His description of men as the sons (vloi, réxva) of 
God. The most conspicuous name that He uses for 
God in His relation to men is that of ‘ Father,’ 
usually with the Jewish addition of ‘in heaven’ or 
‘heavenly.’ Some of His most noticeable parables 
and illustrative sayings are based on the relation 
of father and son as best representing the relation 
between God and man (see, ¢.g., Lk 154%, Mt 7°). 
See artt. CHILDREN OF GOD, SON OF GOD. 

Notice may be taken of the curious phrasing of Lk 2036 vjo/ 
ticsy Osod THs aveorectws viol ovtes. This per se seems to limit the 
description ‘sons of God’ to those who are accounted worthy 
to attain the resurrection life (v.25). They ‘are sons of God 
through being sons of the Resurrection’ (Weymouth). Or per- 
haps we may equally well interpret by saying that the fact of 
their having risen shows that they are God’s sons. It has to 
be pointed out, however, that this is part of an expansion of 
our Lord’s reply to the Sadducees quite peculiar to Lk., pre- 
senting a striking divergence from the Synoptic parallels. It 
seems to be merely an amplification of the term iceyyero, itself 
a Lukan wreé acy. for the simpler a: zyy:A0 of Mt. and Mk. At 
any rate, it cannot be pressed so as to conflict with the general 
representation of men as being all God’s sons in one way and 
another, found so often in the Gospels. A connexion with Ro 819 
may be suggested (cf also phrasing in Ro 14). 

4. The term ‘son’ is used of Jesus Himself in 
various ways. (@) In the ordinary sense of the word 
He is described as ‘the son of Joseph’ and ‘the 
son of Mary.’ See Mk 6=Mt 13°=Lk 4%. Jn 
6” (cf. 1*) is also in close agreement with Lk 4”, 
with the interesting addition, ‘whose father and 
mother we know.’ (This is one of the smaller 
points in which the Johannine Gospel stands on 
a basis of common tradition with the Synoptics). 
The expression in Mt 13” 6 rod réxrovos vids, may 
possibly have originally meant no more than 6 rék- 
tov in Mk 6%. Cheyne’s conjecture, that ‘Jesus 
the son of Joseph’ may mean ‘Jesus a member 
of the house of Joseph’ (#Bi ii. 2598), may be 
ingenious, but is an unnecessary departure from 
tradition. We cannot arbitrarily push aside the 
plain suggestions of the Birth-narratives and the 
genealogies as to the personality of Joseph in this 
connexion. 

It is to be pointed out that it is only in the 
account of the visit to Nazareth, as above, that 
the Synoptists explicitly indicate such a designa- 
tion of Jesus. (The Johannine instances are in 
quite different connexions). Corresponding refer- 
ences to His parentage are found, however, in such 
passages as Jk 22-51 (‘his father and his mother,’ 
‘his parents,’ ‘thy father and I’) and Mk 32!*- 
with its parallels. . réxvov as applied to Jesus oceurs 
just once, in Lk 2. The dominant presentment 
of our Lord in the Gospels transcends the interest 
attaching to simple human relations. See also the 
following three articles. J. S. CLEMENS. 


SON OF DAVID.—The phrase is used in the NT 
as a title of the Messiah, except in Mt 11: (ef. 
Lk 1”), where it has the ordinary genealogical 
force. For the general discussion of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, and of the Messiah as king, see 
MESSIAH; the present article concerns only the 
use of this particular title. 


4. The Messianic value of the title comes out 
forcibly in the puzzling question put by Jesus to 
the Pharisees (Mt 22#f-, Mk 12%, Lk 203!)—a ques- 
tion that they were unable to answer : ‘The scribes 
say that the Christ is (to be) the Son of David ; 
but David calls him Lord; how then is he his 
son?’ The passage is not to be interpreted as a 
repudiation of the title on the part of Jesus. Of 
such a repudiation there is no evidence either in 
His own teaching, or in other parts of the NT. On 
the contrary, the relationship is specifically taught 
by St. Paul (Ro 13, 2 Ti 28), seemingly as of some 
importance, and it is assumed of the Messiah in the 
Apocalypse (Rev 5° 22%), The passage is a re- 
pudiation of the notion of the Jews—implied in 
their use of the title—that it fully expresses the 
functions of the Messiah. The Messiah does not 
owe His dignity to His Davidic descent. His 
work far surpasses that of the great king of Israel. 
The proper answer to Jesus’ question would have 
involved an entire reconstruction of the ideas of 
the Jews concerning the Messiah, of which they 
were, of course, utterly incapable. If Jesus did 
not expect this result to follow from His question, 
He could at least show by it the logical absurdity 
of the emphasis they put upon the Davidie sonship, 
The connexion of the Messiah with the royal house 
and city was deemed so essential, that Jesus, of 
Galilean extraction, was declared by some to be 
ineligible to the high office. 

2. The particular phase of Messiahship which 
the title properly expresses is, of course, the royal 
estate and function. Such was the case when it 
was applied to Jesus on the occasion of His 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Mt 21%). It 
was so understood, and the anger of the priests 
and scribes was aroused in consequence. Compare 
also the Annunciation (Lk 1°), where it is said 
that Jesus shall be given the throne of His father 
David. 

3. There is, however, no reason to suppose that, 
as used in NT times, the title alluded to military 
prowess, or to a career of conquest on the part of 
the Messiah. Indeed, the Hosannas of the people 
were in praise of very different qualities. Such a 
conception of the force of the phrase is entirely 
inconsistent with the cry of the blind men 
(Mt 20% [=Mk 1047, Lk 18%f-] and 9?7) and of the 
Canaanitish woman (Mt 15””), ‘Son of David, have 
mercy.’ The title came naturally to the lips of 
those who sought Jesus’ aid in their great distress. 
Likewise the works of healing which He had 
wrought called forth—so characteristic were they of 
the Messiah who was expected—the query whether 
this might not be the Son of David (Mt 12”). 

4. These NT applications of the title are in close 
harmony with the OT description of the Messiah. 
David was the founder of the kingdom of Israel. 
Whenever in later centuries the nation and its 
welfare were in the mind, the thought naturally 
turned to David. When the house of David no 
longer ruled, and the kingdom was shattered, 
prophets and singers lamented the misfortunes 
that had overtaken David and his house. When 
their hopefulness and faith in God expressed itself 
in visions of a bright future, they naturally spoke 
of a second David, a branch of his house, who 
should restore the nation to its former prosperity. 
As the past, and especially David’s rule, grew 
fairer by contrast with the dismal present, so the 
new kingdom of David in the future was pictured 
in extravagant colours. The Kingdom should 
extend over the whole earth, irresistibly, triumph- 
antly. But this conquest was not conquest for 
conquest’s sake. It was a process without which 
the longed-for prosperity could, in their imagina- 
tion, not be realized. It was but an incident 
in the larger blessedness of the future. To the 
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Jew of the later pre-Christian centuries, David 
stood for much else besides military prowess 
and political prestige. If this element had been 
predominant, it would have been incongruous to 
ascribe to him so large a part of the Psalms as 
bear his name. If we seek for the cause of this 
change of emphasis, it is doubtless to be found in 
the very distress that they suffered. That distress 
was personal, individual. Character became the 
condition of enjoying the benefits of the new King- 
dom, and in turn the new Kingdom—Messianic, 
ideal—was to exist for the sake of the individual, 
to save him from his woes, and to lead him to 
righteousness. _ Ps 72, in spite of its warlike 
sentiments, is the utterance of one to whom, after 
all, the welfare of the people, the oppressed and 
the defenceless, is paramount. These are the poor 
and the blind to whom Jesus gave salvation, by 
such ministry proving, even to His contemporaries, 
that He was worthy to be called the Son of David. 

See also art. NAMES AND TITLES OF CHRIST. 

LITERATURE. — Briggs, Messianie Prophecy, pp. 492-496 ; 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 434 ff.°; Schirer, Z/P 11. ii. § 29. 

O. H. GATES. 

SON OF GOD.—As the word ‘Christ,’ which 
was at first a title, has come to be a proper name, 
this change being, indeed, accomplished even in 
the NT, so the title ‘Son of God’ is now appro- 
priated to the Second Person of the Trinity ; and 
the ordinary reader of the Bible assumes this to be 
the meaning wherever he finds the phrase. He has 
only, however, to read with a little attention to 
perceive that this is an assumption which ought 
not to be made without inquiry, because in Serip- 
ture there are many ‘sons of God.’ (1) The angels 
are thus designated, as when in the Book of Job 
(387) it is mentioned that at the dawn of crea- 
tion ‘the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy.’ (2) The term is 
applied to the first man, when, in Lk 3, the 
genealogy of the Saviour is traced back to Adam, 
‘who,’ it is added (v.*8), ‘was the son of God.’ And, 
if the general scope of Scripture may leave it 
questionable whether the same high title can be 
applied to all the first man’s descendants, the 


authority of our Lord may be claimed, on the | 


ground of the parable of the Prodigal Son, as 
deciding the question in the affirmative. (8) The 
Hebrew nation collectively is frequently thus desig- 
nated, as when, in the land of Midian, Jehovah sent 
Moses to Pharaoh with the message: ‘Thus saith 
the Lord, Israel is my son, even my firstborn, and I 
say unto thee, Let my son go’ (Ex 4%). Whether, 
according to Scripture usage, it was applicable to 
individual Israelites, is not so clear, but probably 
it was; for not only did the Jews, in speaking to 
Jesus, claim, ‘We have one Father, even God’ (Jn 
8*1), but Jesus Himself said, ‘ Let the children first 
be filled’ (Mk 7°”). (4) It was a title of the kings 
of Israel. Thus, in Ps 895, an ancient oracle is 
quoted in which Jehovah says of King David, ‘He 
shall ery unto me, Thou art my Father, my God, 
and the rock of my salvation ; also I will make him 
my firstborn, higher than the kings of the earth.’ 
Similarly Jehovah says of King Solomon (2 § 714), 
*T will be his Father, and he shall be to me a son.’ 
(5) In the NT the title is conferred on all who 
believe in the Saviour. Thus, in the Prologue to 
the Gospel of St. John, it is said, ‘ But as many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name’ (Jn 1); and, in his First Epistle, the 
Evangelist exclaims, ‘ Behold what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called the sons of God’ (1 Jn 3}), 


It would require some investigation to determine what is the 
reason for the bestowal of this lofty title in each of these cases, 
and in all probability the reasons might be different in the 
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different cases. In the case of the angels, the relation suggested 
may be that of the Creator to His creatures; and this notion 
may cover also the application to men in general, who were 
made in ‘the image of God.’ The application to the nation of 
Israel refers undoubtedly to the choice which the grace of God 
made of the Hebrew people from among all the nations of the 
earth; and in the Jewish kings this grace reached its climax. 
In the case of Christians, the reasons are obvious in the texts 
quoted in reference tothem. It is usual to lay all the emphasis 
on the sentiments entertained by God towards those honoured 
with this title, as if it expressed solely His choice of them; but 
Nosgen (op. cit. infr.) contends that in all cases at least some 
reason for the designation must lie in the qualities or history of 
the person designated ; and this is a contention which seems to 
have common sense on its side. 

It will thus be seen that ‘the son of God’ was a 
phrase much in use in the world before it was 
attached to our Lord; and the question naturally 
arises, from which of its anterior uses it was that 
its transference to Him took place. In all pro- 
bability it was from the fourth mentioned above— 
that is, its application to the Jewish kings. If the 
application to the nation culminated in that to the 
kings, so the application to the kings culminated 
in Him who was to be the fulfilment of the regal 
idea in Israel. That is to say, the term is, in the 
first place, politico-Messianic. But it does not 
follow, as is too often assumed, that this is its only 
sense. On the contrary, in all the deeper passages 
where it occurs, whether in the Synoptics or in Jn., 
it points strongly to the personal qualities of Him 
who bears it, and to an intimate relationship with 
Him whose Son He is said to be. The political title 
rests upon personal qualities and experiences ; He 
is not the Son of God because He is the Messiah, 
but, on the contrary, He is the Messiah because 
He is the Son of God. That is to say, the term is 
ethico-religious. But it does not follow, as is often 
assumed, that because it is official-Messianic and 
ethico-religious it is not also physical or meta- 
physical. On the contrary, the closeness of the 
ethico-religious relation may be such as to demand 
a metaphysical relationship of an intimate and 
peculiar kind between Father and Son. It seems 
to be strangely forgotten in many quarters that 
ethical intimacy is, in all cases, limited by the 
closeness of metaphysical relationship ; the limita- 
tion of the intimacy between a dog and a man, for 
example, is due to the lack of metaphysical unity 
between them, whereas the closeness of sympathy 
and intimacy possible between a woman and a man 
is due to their metaphysical oneness. There is no 
reason whatever why all the three kinds of relation- 
ship indicated above should not be united ; in point 
of fact, they often are. The kingship of a king, 
for example, may be, first, official, he being actually 
the reigning monarch ; secondly, personal, he pos- 
sessing the ethical qualities which become and 
secure his position; thirdly, physical or meta- 
physical, because he is of the blood royal, and has 
in his composition the hereditary instincts of long 
descent. In like manner the Messiahship of Jesus 
may rest on a spiritual and ethical relationship to 
God; but this may be of so intimate a kind as to 
demand a peculiar relationship to the Father physi- 
cally or metaphysically ; and in all the Gospels 
there is reference, more or less, to all the three. 

1. The Synoptics.—In the Synoptics Jesus does 
not, of His own motion, call Himself in so many 
words ‘the Son of God.’ But the title is applied 
to Him in about twelve passages in Mt. and fully 
half that number each in Mk. and’Lk., and in 
several of these cases He treats this application in 
such a way as to show that He adopts it. On 
several occasions (six times in Mt., once in Mk., 
thrice in Lk.) He denominates Himself ‘the Son’ 
in such a way as to prove unmistakably that He 
regards Himself as ‘the Son of God’; and many 
times in all three Gospels (over a score of times in 
Mt., thrice in Mk., nine times in Lk.) He in the 
same way refers to God as His Father. (The 
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uotations in detail will be found on p. 86 of 
talker’s Christology of Jesus, mentioned below in 
the List of Literature). 

(1) Beyschlag observes (NZ Theol. i. 68) that 
the occurrence v the term in the mouths of others 
shows that it has its roots in the OT and was 
already current in Israel, and therefore, that for 
the sense in which Jesus applied it to Himself we 
must go back to the OT. It is also usual to state 
that it is employed in the pseudepigraphiec litera- 
ture of the period between ths OT and the NT as a 
synonym for the Messiah. If, however, the only 
two passages of this sort supplied by Dalman (op. 
cit. mfr.) be referred to, it will be found that this 
notion rests on a very slender basis. If the TR of 
Mk 1! be correct,—‘ the beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God,’—it would be rash to 
limit the Evangelist’s intention to the Messiahship ; 
but the reading is suspected. In Lk 1* the reason 
why Jesus is to be called ‘the Son of God’ is 
supplied in the memorable statement to Mary, 
‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee.’ This 
is a physical explanation of the term, which it is 
rather surprising never to find elsewhere. The 
nearest approach to it in the Gospels would be the 
exclamation of the centurion at the Cross, ‘Truly 
this was the Son of God’ (Mk 15%); but it is 
dubious what a heathen may have meant by such 
an observation. 

Still more dubious, one would suppose, must it 
remain what the demoniacs intended by calling 
Jesus by this title, though it is usually taken for 
granted that they must have used it in the 
Messianic sense, because they also sometimes 
acknowledged Him as the Messiah. When Satan, 
in the Temptation, played with the title, he was 
obviously referring back to the voice which, at the 
Jordan during the Baptism, recognized Jesus as 
‘the Son of God’; but how much that voice in- 
tended, or how much the Tempter understood of 
what it meant, might require considerable discus- 
sion. 

When ‘they that were in the ship’ on the 
occasion when Jesus stilled the tempest and rescued 
St. Peter from the sea, ‘came and worshipped him,’ 
saying, ‘Of a truth thou art the Son of God’ 
(Mt 14°), the most natural interpretation may be 
that they were acknowledging Him as the Messiah. 
If they were, they anticipated, in a remarkable 
manner, the subsequent confession at Czesarea 
Philippi; and this raises a doubt which may in- 
cline us to understand their language rather as an 
involuntary recognition of the Divine in Jesus, 
occasioned by the sight of a remarkable miracle. 

Undoubtedly the most convincing case for the 
identity of meaning in the terms ‘the Messiah’ and 
‘the Son of God’ is the confession of the Twelve, 
through the lips of St. Peter, at Czesarea Philippi ; 
because, whereas St. Matthew reports them as 
confessing, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God’ (16"*), the other two Evangelists omit 
the second phrase (Mk 8”, Lk 9). Now, it is 
argued, they could not have omitted this, had it 
contained a momentous addition to the acknow- 
ledgment of the Messiahship; against which the 
only caveat that can be hinted is that there are 
many examples to prove that it is perilous to rest 
much on the-silence of one or more of the Gospels. 

Another passage which is confidently appealed to 
as demonstrating the identity of meaning between 
the two terms, is the demand addressed by the high 
priest to Jesus, on His trial, to say whether He 
were ‘the Christ, the Son of God.’ Yet, in report- 
ing this incident, St. Luke excites doubt as to the 
identity, because he represents Him as being asked 
first simply if He were ‘the Christ’; but when 
He wound up His reply with the imposing words, 
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‘Hereafter shall the Son of Man sit on the right 
hand of the power of God,’ they proceeded, ‘ Art 
thou, then, the Son of God?’ and the affirmative 
answer to this second question seems to have 
shocked and irritated them far more than the 
answer to the first, occasioning a tempest of rage 
and insult in all present, with a unanimous agree- 
ment that He had been guilty of blasphemy (Lk 
22%), H. J. Holtzmann, who writes with extra- 
ordinary feeling on this subject, recently, ina review 
in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, declaring it 
to be a shame that Protestant scholars should even 
doubt the identity, affirms that ‘the blasphemy 
can only have been found in the fact that a man 
belonging to the lower classes, one openly forsaken 
of God and going forward to a shameful death, 
should have dared to represent himself as the 
object and fulfilment of all the Divine promises 
given to the nation’; but the blasphemy is far 
more obvious if the claim to be ‘the Son of God’ 
ve understood to mean more than even Messiah- 
ship. 

From the foregoing examination of the passages 
in the Gospels where the phrase is used of Jesus 
by others than Himself, it will be perceived that 
there is considerable variety of meaning and appli- 
cation; it certainly is Messianic, but it is not 
uniformly or exclusively so. 

(2) When we turn to the passages in which Jesus 
speaks of Himself as ‘the Son,’ or calls God His 
Father, the official-Messianic element is almost 
entirely absent, the language being that of inti- 
macy and confidence. Here and there, indeed, 
there may be Messianic associations involved, as 
when Jesus promises to the Twelve that, in the 
day of the full manifestation of the Kingdom, 
they shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel (Mt 1978), or when He predicts that on 
the judgment-day He will appear in the glory of 
His Father and of the holy angels (Mk 8%) ; but, 
as a rule, one might read the greater number of 
these sayings without being reminded that they 
proceeded from the lips of one claiming to be the 
Messiah. The consciousness to which they give 
expression is that of a personal relationship, as 
when, in Gethsemane, He prays, ‘O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt’; and, 
farther on, ‘O my Father, if this cup may not 
pass away from me, except I drink it, thy will be 
done’ (Mt 26% 4); or when, on the cross, He 
cries, ‘Father, forgive them: for they know not 
what they do’; and, farther on, ‘ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit’ (Lk 23% 4°). 

The climax of this ethico-religious sentiment is 
reached in the great saying of Mt 1177) Lk 10” 
‘All things are delivered unto me of my Father ; 
and no man knoweth the Son but the Father, 
neither knoweth any man the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
him.’ In recent times this passage has attracted 
great attention, not a few looking upon it as the 

rofoundest utterance of Jesus in the Synoptics. 
leans indeed, hesitates between such a 
decision and a suggestion of Brandt’s that it is 
a cento, put into the mouth of Jesus, of words 
borrowed partly from other Scripture and partly 
from the Apocrypha; but by Keim it has been 
reverentially interpreted, and scholarship has, on 
the whole, knelt before it as expressing the inner- 
most mystery of the consciousness of Jesus. The 
words were spoken at a crisis, when He was roused 
out of deep depression at the apparent failure of 
His mission, by the return of the Seventy, bringing 
a joyful account of the results of their labours. 
‘In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
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and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes ; 
even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight’ (Mt 11°"). Then followed the words already 
quoted. The first of them, ‘All things are de- 
livered unto me of my Father,’ may be best under- 
stood, as is suggested by Liitgert (op. cit. ifr.), 
of the Messianic dominion in its widest extent, as 
it had been promised in prophecy from of old ; while 
the next words, ‘ For no man knoweth the Son but 
the Father,’ ete., express tlhe consciousness of His 
own right and ability to fill this position, because 
He has all the resources of the Divine nature to 
dispense to those who come to Him. This is why 
He proceeds immediately to say, ‘Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest’ (v.*6).'| The mood in which He was 
consisted of a joyful uprising within Himself of the 
consciousness of all He was able to do for those 
who trusted Him; and this was due to His inti- 
mate and perfect union with Deity. 

Most scholars, however, hasten to add that this 
sonship was purely ethical, and was not different 
from that to which He was prepared to introduce 
His disciples. He showed, it is remarked, the 
true pathway to this position, and the one by 
which He had reached it Himself, in such sayings 
as the following: ‘ Love your enemies, and pray for 
them that persecute you; that ye may be sons of 
your Father which is in heaven; for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust’ (Mt 5%). 
Certainly this sonship of Jesus is ethico-religious, 
and this indicates the pathway by which the dis- 
ciples of Jesus may participate in His sonship ; but 
that His sonship and theirs are in all respects 
identical is contradicted by the unfailing usage of 
Jesus in speaking of God as ‘my Father’ and 
‘your Father,’ but never as ‘our Father.’ Of this 
difference Holtzmann makes light in the same way 
in which he lays down the wholly unsupported 
assumption that Jesus prayed the Lord’s Prayer 
with the disciples, including the fifth petition ; 
but the fact is a radical one; and the conclusion to 
which it points is not without other confirmation. 

Thus, in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, 
the owner of the vineyard, after sending servant 
after servant to negotiate with the labourers, sends 
his own son, Mk. adding ‘his well-beloved,’ by 
whom Jesus obviously intends Himself. Of course, 
it may be said that the Messiah was different from 
all the prophets, and that this difference may be 
indicated by the difference between a son and a 
servant ; but the analogy would be closer if a more 
intimate and personal relationship were assumed. 

One of the most striking passages pointing in 
the same direction is one that, at first sight, seems 
to point the opposite way. In Mk 13”, speak- 
ing of a date in the future, Jesus says, ‘But of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father.’ Naturally this has been often 
quoted as a conclusive disproof of the orthodox 
doctrine of the Sonship of our Lord, and it has 
been one of the chief occasions for the invention 
of the kenotic theories, as they are called, of His 
Person; but, on the other hand, it is one of the 
clearest indications of a consciousness superior to 
mere humanity, for it places the speaker above 
both men and angels so obviously, that even 
Holtzmann, in an unwonted outburst of concession, 
exclaims: ‘This is the single passage in which the 
Son, while opposed along with the angels to the 
Father, appears to become a metaphysical magni- 
tude’ (NT Theol. i. 268). 

The inference appearing to follow from the 
passage just quoted is that Jesus was a Being 
above both men and angels, but inferior to God. 
But a more profound and true knowledge is supplied 
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by the most impressive passage of all on this sub- 
ject in the Synoptics—the words of Jesus with 
which the First Gospel concludes: ‘All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you: and, 
lo, 1am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world’ (28%). The close resemblance will be 
noted between the opening words of this statement 
and the opening words of the saying in Mt 11”, 
already commented.on. The promise, ‘Lo, I am 
with you alway,’ has likewise a parallel in 
Mt 18” ‘Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’ But the association of ‘the Son’ with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost is the most remarkable 
expression in the Synoptics of the self-conscious- 
ness of Jesus. How much it implies is a problem 
for dogmatic theology ; but it is enough to remark 
here that it undoubtedly runs up into the ontological 
or metaphysical. Of course, its authenticity as a 
saying actually proceeding from Jesus has been 
fiercely disputed, and in certain quarters the air 
is affected of treating it as beyond dispute an 
addition -to the actual words of Christ; but its 
place in the ordinance of baptism connects it 
closely with the Author of that rite; and there is 
no reason for rejecting it which would not, at the 
same time, imply the rejection of the whole section 
of the life of our Lord which follows His death on 
the cross. 

2. The Fourth Gospel.—When we turn from the 
Synoptics to the Fourth Gospel, we are immediately 
conscious of being in a different atmosphere and 
at a different altitude, and the effect is at first 
bewildering. Instead of a studied reticence on 
the subject of who and whence He was, such as 
we encounter in the previous Gospels, Jesus places 
this subject in the foreground, and instead of 
letting His higher claims escape only at rats 
intervals and in the society of His chosen friends, 
He proclaims them to all and sundry, and, as one 
might say, from the housetops. This raises many 
questions as to the origin and purpose of this 
Gospel, which cannot be fully discussed in this 
place; but it may be said that, if both representa- 
tions are to be accepted as historical, we must 
conceive the words of Christ as having ranged 
over a wider area than is usually assumed. Ifin 
His mind there were circles of thought as diverse 
as those of the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel, 
there must have been ample spaces round both 
circles, in which the outer elements of both might 
touch and blend. There is a tendency, due to the 
preoccupation of study, to narrow the life of Christ 
down to what has been actually recorded ; but this 
is in many ways misleading, and it is mistaken. 
It is certain that the acts recorded of Him are 
only a few stray flowers thrown over the wall of 
an ample garden; and it is not unreasonable to 
infer that the same is true of His words. 

As, however, we grow accustomed to the new 
environment in the Gospel of St. John, we begin 
to perceive that the figure which stands in the 
midst is not so different as it appears at first sight 
from the one we have just been studying. He is 
still ‘the Son of Man’ as well as ‘the Son of God,’ 
though the proportion in which these names occur 
is reversed. The way in which He here calls Him- 
self ‘the Son’ and God His Father is exactly 
similar to the usage in the Synoptics, only He has 
these terms far more frequently on His lips. Not 
a few of the most astonishing statements He 
makes about Himself are substantially anticipated 
in the verse of an earlier Gospel so frequently re- 
ferred to, Mt 1127. He does not hesitate, even in 
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Jn., to say ‘my Father is greater than I’ (14%), 
or to speak of God as ‘my God’ (20!”). We have 
here the same three elements in the sonship as 
formerly—the theocratic - Messianic, the ethico- 
religious, and the payee or metaphysical—only 
they may be mingled in somewhat different pro- 
portions. The Messianic we see in its most unmis- 
takable form in the testimonies of the Baptist 
(14), of Nathanael (1%), of Martha (11°7), and of 
others; but the boundaries of the other two will 
require more'‘careful investigation. 

Two things are new—the description of the Son 
as ‘only begotten’ (11418 31% 18), and the claim to 
pre-existence on the part of Jesus. 

(1) The adjective wovoyevjs describes the unique 
Sonship of Jesus. St. John is not unaware that 
there are other sons of God. So far from it, his 
Gospel opens with the great statement, already 
quoted, ‘But as many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name’ (Jn 1”); and in 
his First Epistle he exclaims, ‘ Beloved, now are 
we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: but we know that, when he 
shall appear, we shall be like him; for we shall 
see him as he is’ (1 Jn 37); but such are not sons 
of God in the same sense in which Jesus is ‘ the 
Son of God.’ Wherein, then, does the uniqueness 
consist? It cannot lie in the ethico - spiritual 
region ; for it is there that in this respect Jesus 
and those who receive Him are one, except in 
degree of intimacy with the Father. Most assume 
that it lies in Messiahship ; and, no doubt, in being 
the Messiah, Jesus is unique. Even Weiss takes 
it for granted that this is where it lies, contend- 
ing again and again that nothing metaphysical is 
suggested. This, however, is a mere piece of 
dogmatism; for the uniqueness might quite as 
well lie in this quarter. In fact, the verbal idea 
in the adjective rather suggests if; and it is very 
significant that St. John treats the claim of Jesus 
to Sonship as involving equality with God. In 
58 we read, ‘Therefore the Jews sought the more 
to kill him, because he not only had broken the 
Sabbath, but said.that God was his Father, making 
himself equal with God’; and in 10° ‘The Jews 
answered him, saying, For a good work we stone 
thee not, but because that thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God,’ this being because He had 
stated, ‘I and my Father are one’ (v.*°). 


The force of this is turned aside by Wendt with the assump- 
tion that these notes are from the pen of a redactor, who, both 
here and elsewhere, has wrought confusion in the record 
emanating from the disciple whom Jesus loved. Beyschlag 
takes the bull more boldly by the horns with the suggestion 
that these remarks of the Jews are quoted as evidences of their 
perversity and stupidity, the sayings of Jesus on which they 
were comments not having implied at all what they supposed. 
But it may be left to everyone to say whether or not this is a 
natural manner of reading St. John’s narrative. At all events, 
as a historical statement, it is of the utmost importance that 
by the contemporaries of Jesus His claim to be the Son of God, 
put forward as it was by Him, was interpreted in this way. 


(2) The passages in which Jesus claims pre- 
existence are four—6® ‘What and if ye shall see 
the Son of Man ascend up where he was before ?’ ; 
8°§ «Verily I say unto you, Before Abraham was, 
I am’; 1745 ‘T have glorified thee on the earth, 
I have finished the work which thou gavest me 
to do; and now, O Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was’; and especially, 17% 
‘Father, I will that they also whom thou hast 
given me be with me, that they may behold my 
glory, which thou hast given me; for thou lovedst 


me before the foundation of the world’; to which 
may be added 16% ‘I came forth from the Father, 
and am come into the world; again, I leave the 


world, and go to the Father.’ In all these cases, 
not excepting the last, the leaving of the world— 
VOL, 11.—42 


surely a real, historical event—is put in the plain- 
est terms in opposition to His entry into the world, 
which must, therefore, be equally a real, historical 
event. 


Beyschlag attacks the pre-existence with vigour, and displays 
remarkable ingenuity in explaining it of an ideal existence in 
the mind and purpose of God. Thus, before God thought of 
Abraham, He was thinking of Jesus, who was anterior and 
superior in the Divine plan. But, after the laborious analysis 
is over, these great sayings draw themselves together again 
and stare the reader in the face as a united and coherent aspect 
of the self-consciousness of Jesus. Wendt applies to these texts 
his favourite device of ‘showing that what is said of Jesus, and 
is supposed to imply something superhuman, is also applied to 
others of whom nothing superhuman can be predicated. Thus, 
if Jesus (888) says to the Jews, ‘I speak that which I have seen 
with my Father,’ He adds, ‘And ye do that which ye have seen 
with your father,’ explaining, further on, ‘ Ye are of your father 
the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do’ (v.44); and the 
argument is, that if this implies that Jesus pre-existed with 
God, it must imply also that the Jews with whom He was con- 
tending had pre-existed with the devil. But how futile this 
kind of argumentation may sometimes be, is shown when the 
statement of St. Paul, that ‘the saints shall judge the world’ 
(1 Co 62), is used to take all the greatness and solemnity out 
of the statements of Jesus as to the position which He is to 
occupy at the Last Day as the Judge of the quick and the 
dead. Wendt habitually reduces the great sayings of Jesus to 
the lowest possible terms, and then assumes that this must be 
the meaning in every case. But the reader wearies of such a 
process : he feels that surely Jesus cannot have put the minimum 
of significance into His words on all occasions ; or, if so, how is 
He to escape the charge of employing big language to express 
small ideas, or confusing His hearers with enigmas which might 
easily have been cleared up, had He only uttered a few plain 
words of explanation? Holtzmann gives up the attempt to 
read a commonplace meaning into words like these. Such 
sayings, according to him, are not genuine words of Jesus: 
they are utterances of Christianity rather than of Christ, and 
of Christianity after it had passed through the mind of St. Paul 
(op. cit. infr. ii. p. 483). But the situation is in all probability 
the reverse; the deep resemblance between the Christology of 
St. John and that of St. Paul, which undoubtedly exists in spite 
of superficial unlikeness, is due rather to what St. Paul learned 
from the older Apostle either directly or through the knowledge 
and ideas of the beloved disciple being diffused in the atmos- 
phere of that age ; while the consent on this great subject, not 
only of these two but of the primitive Church as a whole, may 
be traced back without hesitation to the tradition of our Lord’s 
own testimony to Himself. 


The witness of Jesus to His own pre-existence 
is not confined to the texts just quoted, remarkable 
as these are, but pervades the whole mass of His 
words in the Fourth Gospel, and forms the pre- 
supposition of all the rest of His utterances about 
Himself. It is by commencing at this starting- 
point and following this clue that the student 
finds everything expanding before him as he goes 
on, and all the various ideas arranging themselves 
in their places on the right hand and on the left. 

Whether there be any analogy to the conscious- 
ness of Jesus at this point in what some of the 
ancients believed about this life being a reminis- 
cence of a life preceding, or in what some of the 
modern poets have hinted about human beings 
trailing clouds of glory from an antecedent homie, 
may be left to everyone’s own judgment; but 
Jesus habitually spoke as if He were conscious of 
having had an anterior existence, where He had 
seen and heard what He repeated during His 
earthly life, and had received commandment how 
He should afterwards act. Thus to Nicodemus 
He says (34-18), ‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen; and ye receive not our witness. If I 
have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, 
how shall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly things? 
And no man hath andes up to heaven, but he 
that came down from heaven, even the Son of 
Man which is in heaven.’ In the great inter- 
cessory prayer He says to His Father (178), ‘I have 
given unto them the words which thou gavest me ; 
and they haye received them, and have known 
surely that I came out from thee, and they have 
believed that thou didst send me.’ Cf. also 6%: 
7728. 29 Q23. 26. 27. 88 1949 1.431 515 \78, 

Out of this pre-existent state Jesus was con- 
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scious of having been ‘sent’ into the world. This 
recalls the mission of the prophets of the OT, who, 
though not haunted by any reminiscence of a 
previous state of existence, yet were all profoundly 
conscious that they had been chosen and ordained 
to do a particular work at a particular time ; some, 
like Jeremiah, being told that even from the womb 
they had been destined to their peculiar vocation. 
With this prophetic consciousness that of Jesus 
was in close analogy; yet the references to it 
suggest a deeper mystery. Corresponding with 
this sending on God’s part is a ‘coming’ on the 
part of Jesus Himself ; and in some of the passages 
in which He says, ‘I am come,’ there is the same 
suggestion of something weighty and more than 
usually significant. Not infrequently both con- 
ceptions are blended, as in 6 ‘I came down from 
heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of 
him that sent me’; or 77878 “Ye both know me, 
and ye know whence I am; and I am not come of 
myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye know 
not; but I know him; for I am from him, and he 
hath sent me’; or 8” ‘If God were your Father, 
ye would love me; for I proceeded forth and came 
from God; neither came I of myself, but he sent 
me.’ Cf. 58. 24. 36. 37. 38 644 716. 33 gis. 18. 26, 29. 42 4 10°6 
1] 1244. 49 1427 1521 16° 178 18. 23 207! ; also 633. 38 714 
939 101° 1677: 28. 

The object or purpose for which He was thus 
‘sent’ and ‘came’ into the world is expressed in a 
great variety of forms, all of which, however, are 
more or less suggestive of the dignity and unique- 
ness of Him of whom they are predicated, though 
of course some make this impression more than 
others. Thus He comes to reveal the truth and 
to glorify God thereby. So He said to Pilate, ‘To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth’ (18°). In His great High-Priestly prayer 
He says to the Father, ‘I have glorified thee on 
the earth, I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do’; again, ‘I have manifested thy 
name unto the men which thou gavest me out of 
the world’; and again, ‘I have declared unto them 
thy name, and will declare it ; that the love where- 
with thou hast loved me may be in them, and I in 
them’ (17* & 75), So illuminating and comprehen- 
sive is this revelation, that He calls Himself ‘ the 
light of the world’ (see 81? 9° 12°6 4%), Sometimes 
He comes to judge. He even goes so far as to say, 
‘The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son’ (5”). Sometimes He 
comes to ‘save,’ as in 10° ‘I am the door: by me if 
any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go 
in and out, and find pasture’; or 12% ‘I came not 
to judge the world, but to save the world.’ But 
oftenest His mission is to give life, this being ex- 
pressed in a great variety of forms. Thus, in 10”, 
He says, ‘I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.’ 
Sometimes the opposite alternative is tragically 
suggested, as in the well known 316, where ‘to 
perish’ stands in contrast with ‘life’; or in 8° 
‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a man keep my 
saying, he shall never see death,’ where death 
awaits those who do not receive ‘life’ from Christ. 
Frequently the adjective ‘eternal’ is joined with 
life. It is a peculiarity of the Fourth Gospel to 
conceive of eternal life as capable of being enjoyed 
even in the present world; but it also compre- 
hends the future, and this is sometimes the ruling 
idea. The intimate connexion of Jesus Himself 
with the bestowal of this life is extremely signi- 
ficant. Thus, in 576, He claims, ‘As the Father 
hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to 
have life in himself.’ At the grave of Lazarus He 
exclaimed, ‘I am the resurrection and the life; 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
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yee shall he live; and whosoever liveth and be- 
ieveth in me shail never die.’ The communica- 
tion of natural life is interchanged with that of 
spiritual life; in 57, for example, He says, ‘As 
the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth 
them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he will’ ; 
and farther on, at 5”, it is added, ‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, The hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and they that hear shall live.’ The personal 
share of Jesus in all this is further indicated in 
His claim to be the bread of life (627 32: 9 47. 51), and 
to give the water of life (41-14 787-88), In view of 
such sublime statements, the term ‘ Messianic’ is 
frequently used in a way that is a delusion and a 
snare. What explanation of such pretensions is it 
to say that He who made them differed from other 
men and prophets by being the Messiah? The 
possession of no office whatever is able to make a 
mortal capable of such functions: there must be 
something far above the competency of mere man 
in any one who can be the subject of such pre- 
dicates. In Cur Deus Homo Anselm develops the 
argument that, the Person being such as He was, 
the work must be Divine; but the logic tells 
equally in the opposite direction: the work being 
such, the Person must be Divine. 

Some of these works are, however, invisible, 
because spiritual, and some belong to the distant 
future. Hence Jesus could not show Himself 
in the act of doing them. But He did works, 
which all could see, that were signs and guarantees 
of these. He healed the blind, in order to prove 
that He was the organ of revelation; He raised 
the dead, in order to prove that He would be the 
Lord of the resurrection at the Last Day. So He 
Himself interpreted His miracles ; and He appealed 
confidently to their evidential power, ‘If I do not 
the works of my Father, believe me not; but, if I 
do, though ye believe not me, believe the works ; 
that ye may know and believe that the Father is 
in me and J in him’ (10° 8; see also 1% 418 818 
10° 114: 15 j4u 1725 24, BON 

All the time, however, whilst doing His works 
on earth, He was in uninterrupted communion 
with His Father in heaven, actually speaking of 
Himself once (3!) as ‘in heaven,’ if ie reading 
can be trusted. Such expressions have been used 
to break down the testimonies to His pre-existence, 
as if none of these might mean any more than 
such an ideal presence elsewhere. But this is 
a distinct aspect of His testimony to Himself, 
and there is no inconsistency between the two. 
His doctrine, His words, His works He knew 
to be all ithe Pather’s (71° 8% 1420-24) 512) 20)asEe 
could say, ‘He that sent me is with me; the 
Father hath not left me alone; for I do always 
those things that please Him’ (8%). With the 
most touching nawveté He spoke of the Father's 
love to Him and His own love to the Father (10 
1723: 24-26) He strives for language strong enough 
to express the unity between His Father and Him- 
self (6° 10%8 14% 1721), At last the climax is 
reached in the utterance which brought down on 
His head the charge of blasphemy, ‘I and the 
Father are one’ (10°). 

Though, however, thus united with God on 
earth, He longs for return to the other world, 
which is His true home. To this He often refers, 
not infrequently connecting the thought of going 
thither with that of having come from the same 
place ; and what could be more natural? Thus, in 
8 He says, ‘Though I bear record of myself, yet 
my record is true; for I know whence I came and 
whither I go; but ye cannot tell whence I come 
and whither I go’: and in 16% ‘I came forth 
from the Father, and am come into the world; 
again, I leave the world, and go to the Father.’ 
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See also 682 733. 34 gl 1383 142. 12. 28 16°. 7. 10. 16 171- 13 
20%, 
Such is a slight sketch of the Christology of 


Jesus as presented by St. John. Not every state- 
ment is expressly connected with ‘ the Son of God’ 
in so many words; but this is the phrase that 
embodies all these various elements. The summits 
of the testimony are such verses as 57 96 858 115. 30 
ie Sets 2) 146-7-9.18.14 =Tonoer passages 
specially worthy of consideration are 31071 519-47 
6-40 842-47 15: 17. In one passage He deals directly 
and deliberately with the charge that, in calling 
Himself ‘ the Son of God,’ He was making Himself 
equal with God. Here was an opportunity of dis- 
claiming anything of the kind, and explaining, as 
many are now forward to do for Him, that the 
question was te of function and character, not 
of nature. He did, indeed, refer to some who, in 
the OT, were called ‘ gods’ on account of function 
alone; but He set His own claim above theirs as 
supported by a far higher reason: ‘If he called 
them gods unto whom the word of God came, and 
the Scripture cannot be broken, say ye of him 
whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the 
world, Thou blasphemest, because I said, I am the 
Sonof God ?’ (10%). And He goes on to affirm, ‘The 
Father is in me and I in him’ (v.*8). It is true that 
it is arguable whether in these words only function 
is referred to, but the point is that something 
deeper is not only not excluded but suggested. 
Those who believe that all such expressions have 
reference to superiority of function and character, 
but not of nature, have no difficulty in finding 
words by which this distinction can be made 
perfectly intelligible. Why then did Jesus, when 
thus directly challenged, not find such words? 
The numerous sayings quoted in the foregoing 
paragraphs amply prove that, in speaking of His 
own origin and the source of His authority, He 
habitually used language of dazzling splendour 
and magnificence. Was this an exaggerative 
manner of expressing what was ordinary, or was 
it an effort to body forth in human speech what 
was too glorious to be expressed? The halo round 
the heat of ‘the. Son of God’ is not an invention 
of primitive Christianity or ecclesiastical councils— 
for whatever excesses of superstition or dogmatism 
these may be answerable—but is due to the con- 
sciousness and the testimony of Jesus Himself ; 
and by the character of Him who was ‘meek and 
lowly in heart,’ as well as by the conviction of 
His power to save wrought by centuries of experi- 
ence into the mind of Christendom, the acknow- 
ledgment is demanded that it is not an exhalation 
from beneath, but an emanation from the eternal 
throne. 

LITERATURE.—The relevant portions of the works on NT 
Theology by Weiss, Beyschlag, H. J. Holtzmann, Stevens, 
Bovon; also of Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus, Dalman’s Words 
of Jesus, Nosgen’s Gesch. Jesu Christi, and Beyschlag's 
Christologie des NT. See also Grau, Das Selbstbewusstsein 
Jesu; Nosgen, Der Menschen- und Gottessohn ; Gore, Bampton 
Lectures and Dissertations; Stevens, The Johannine Theo- 
logy; Weiss, Der Johanneische Lehrbegrif{; Liitgert, Die 
Johanneische Christologie (1899) and Gottes Sohn wnd Gottes 
Geist (1905); Stalker, Cunningham Lectures, The Christology of 
Jesus? (1900); F.4W. Robertson, Serm. ii. 136, 235; P. Brooks, 
Law of Growth, 346, JAMES STALKER. 


SON OF MAN.—4. Occurrences of the expres- 
sion in the NT.— 


(a) In the Gospels it is found in the following passages— 
eighty-one in all: Mt 820 96 1023 1119 198. 32.40 1337. 41 1613. 27. 28 
179. 12. 22. 1928 9018. 28 2427. 30 bis. 37. 39.44 9531 26%. 24 bis. 45. 64_(30 
times]; Mk 210.28 g31. 38 99.12.31 1033.45 1326 1421 bis, 41. 62[14 
times]; Lk 524 65.22 784 922. 26. 44.58 1130 198. 10.40 1'722. 24. 26. 30 
188. 31 1910 2127. 36 2222. 48. 69 247[95 times] ; Jn 151 313.14 627. 53. 62 
828 935RVm_ 1223. 34 dis. 1331112 times]. It is obvious to remark 
that these eighty-one passages do not by any means represent 
as many different occasions on which the phrase is reported to 
have been used. Thus of the thirty passages cited from Mt. it 
will be found on examination that nine have direct parallels in 
both Mk. and Lk.; that four have parallels in Mk. only, and 


eight in Luke only; while the remaining nine are peculiar to 
Matthew (see the tables provided by Driver in Hastings’ DB iv. 
579, Schmidt, E.Bi iv. 4713, and by J. A. Robinson in The Study 
of the Gospels, p. 58f.). To the parallel passages in the Synoptics, 
which exhibit diversity in regard to this particular expression, 
attention will be directed later. 

@) Apart from the Gospels ‘ the Son of Man’ is found only in 
Ac 756 (cf. Lk 2269). In Rev 118 and 1414 the expression used, 
though akin, is not the same: it is ‘one [sitting] like unto a son 
of man,’ which is a precise reproduction or the phrase in Dn 713, 

With but one exception the name as found in the 
Gospels is used only by our Lord Himself. The 
exception is Jn 12°4, and even there it is presupposed 
that Jesus had spoken of Himself as ‘the Son of 
Man.’ ‘The multitude therefore answered him, 
We have heard out of the law that the Christ 
abideth for ever ; and how sayest thou, The Son of 
Man must be liftedup? Who is this Son of Man?’ 
The multitude are familiar with the title ‘the Son 
of Man’; to them it isa designation of the Messiah ; 
their difficulty is to reconcile Messiahship with ex- 
altation through death. The impression derived 
from this passage, that the title under discussion 
was by no means new upon the lips of our Lord,— 
however great the access of content it received 
from His employment of it,—is confirmed by the 
significant fact that throughout the Gospel narra- 
tives there is not a trace that disciples, or the wider 
public, were in any wise perplexed by the designa- 
tion. This fact, it may be remarked in passing, 
has not been allowed its due weight by those who, 
like Westcott (Gospel of St. John, p. 33 ff., ‘It was 
essentially a new title’), regard the designation as 
originating with our Lord; or who, like B. Weiss 
(NT Theol. i. 73), explain the employment of it by 
Jesus on the supposition that, if not new, it was 
not one of the current Messianic titles. If new, or 
unfamiliar, the frequent use of such a self-designa- 
tion must have occasioned remark, and called for 
explanation, which would surely have found record 
in one or other of the Evangelic narratives. If 
then the Gospels, both by what they say and_by 
what they leave unsaid, favour the view that ‘Son 
of Man’ was already known, prior to the ministry 
of Jesus, as a Messianic title, it becomes needful to 
trace, in so far as we may, its history. Next, we 
must try to ascertain at what period in His minis- 
try this title was assumed by our Lord, and why 
He used it with such marked preference; and, 
finally, we must seek an explanation of the absence 
of the name in NT writings other than the 
Gospels. 

2. Source of the title.—Baldensperger, writing 
in 1900 (Theol. Rundschau, p. 201 ff.), regards it as 
one of the ‘fixed points’ gained in the course of 
recent discussion, that the origin of the NT phrase, 
and in large part its explanation, are to be sought 
in the OT, and especially in Dn 7°. . Previous dis- 
cussion had been limited too exclusively to the Gr. 
expression 6 vids Tod dv@pwrov ; and, owing to such 
limitation, results were obtained (such as that our 
Lord reiterated ‘His mere humanity,’ or that He 
was ‘the ideal man,’ or that ‘nothing human was 
alien to Him’) which stood in no obvious relation 
to passages in which the title is predominantly used 
—passages bearing on our Lord’s Passion and 
Parousia. The appropriateness of the use of the 
title in sayings ot the latter class was at once 
apparent when it was viewed in the light of Dn 7™. 
Not that the title itself is to be found there. The 
writer of Daniel describes a vision in which four 
great beasts come up from the sea—a lion, a bear, 
a Jeopard, a beast with ten horns. They are judged 
by the ‘Ancient of Days,’ and their dominion is 
ree from them. Thereupon the prophet pro- 
ceeds : 


*T saw in the night visions, and, behold, there came with the 
clouds of heaven one like unto a son‘of man, and he came even 
to the ancient of days, and they brought him near before him, 
And there was given to him dominion, and glory, anda kingdom, 
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that all the peoples, nations, and languages should serve him: 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass 
away, and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.’ 


It will be noted that in this more accurate render- 
ing (that of the RV) the phrase which is of most 
moment in the subject now under discussion is 
quite indefinite: ‘one like unto @ son of man,’— 
v.€. one with human attributes in contrast to the 
ferocity of ‘the beasts.’ The question at once 
arises, Whom are we to understand by the ‘one 
like unto a son of man’? The answer most com- 
monly given has been—the Messiah ; and there is 
much to be said for that answer yet, in spite of the 
dissent of a large number of more recent exegetes. 
They point to the fact that when Daniel receives 
the interpretation of his vision (7!7*"), not a word 
is said about the ‘one like unto a son of man,’ but 
with threefold iteration (vv.!* 7% *”) it is asserted 
that after judgment upon the beasts, dominion 
will be given to ‘the saints of the Most High.’ 
Hence it is said that on the testimony of the text 
of Daniel itself, the ‘one like unto a son of man’ 
does not denote a person, but ‘the glorified and 
ideal people of Israel’ (see, ¢.g., Driver, Com. on 
Daniel, p. 102; Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p. 
229). So strongly indeed has this view impressed 
itself upon the minds of some, that they apply the 
impersonal interpretation of the phrase in Dn 7* 
as a test to the passages in which our Lord is 
represented by the Evangelists as using the words 
‘the Son of Man.’ Thus J. Estlin Carpenter (The 
Synoptic Gospels, pp. 372, 388), regarding the phrase 
in Daniel as ‘emblematic and collective,’ and main- 
taining that Jesus used it in its original meaning, 
arrives at the conclusion that ‘wherever... the 
term is individualized and used Messianically, we 
have evidence of the later influence of the Church. 
Jesus never used it to designate Himself.’ It is 
obvious that the application of such a canon would 
have far-reaching results. But is the interpreta- 
tion upon which it is based quite sure? The writer 
of Daniel does not regard ‘the saints of the Most 
High’ as coming down from heaven. They are 
already upon the earth, suffering the oppression of 
the tyrant symbolized by the ‘little horn,’ and 
awaiting deliverance ead reversal of condition, 
which come when the Most High sits for judgment. 
It would surely be somewhat incongruous to 
symbolize the saints passing from the depths of 
misery to exaltation by one who descends from 
heaven to earth. On the other hand, it accords 
entirely with the conception which dominates Dn 7 
of a complete change of conditions, if by ‘one like 
a son of man’ we understand a Divinely empowered 
Ruler sent from on high to reign where the ‘four 
kings,’ the ‘ great beasts,’ whose origin had been of 
the earth (v.!”), had borne sway. 


If it be urged that had the writer of Dn 7 intended the Messiah 
in v.18, he could not have omitted mention of Him when he goes 
on to interpret the vision, and could not have spoken so unre- 
servedly of the bestowal of ‘kingdom and dominion’ upon the 
saints of the Most High, it may be replied that it is quite in har- 
mony with what may be discerned in other prophetic writings, 
if the thought of the author of Daniel is found to dwell more on 
the glories of the Kingdom of the latter days and the felicity of 
those who have part in it, than upon the Messianic King. Large 
sections of prophecy, so far as they seek to portray the better 
future, omit all direct reference to the Messiah. There is no 
warrant, therefore, as Driver (who, however, holds that ‘the 
title . . . does not in Daniel directly denote the Messiah,’ op. 
cit. p. 104) points out, for saying that ‘the Kingdom is not to 
be thought of without its King.’ And there is also no sufficient 
warrant to assume that if in the recital of a vision there is men- 
tion of the Messianic King, He, rather than His subjects, must 
have mention when the vision is interpreted. It is through 
failure to make allowance for this that N. Schmidt (Bi iv. 
4710) complains that the Messianic interpretation of Dn 713 ‘ fails 
to explain how the Messiah, once introduced, can have dropped 
so completely out of the author’s thought, not only in the ex- 
pane of the vision, where He is unceremoniously ignored, 

ut also in the future deliverance, with which Michael has much 
to do but the Messiah nothing.’ Hence Schmidt suggests that 
the ‘one like unto a son of man’ is no other than Michael him- 


self, the guardian angel of Israel (‘Michael your prince,’ Dn 1021) 
—a belated expedient, affording no real assistance. The absence 
of any mention of the guardian angel in the interpretation of 
the vision is not more easy of explanation than the absence 
therefrom of the mention of the Messiah. Indeed, of the two 
conceptions, that of the gift of everlasting dominion over all 
peoples to the guardian angel Michael, being the more un- 
familiar, would urgently demand some explicit word of ex- 
planation. 


In order to discover how Jewish readers of the 
Book of Daniel in the time shortly preceding and 
shortly following our Lord’s ministry interpreted 
that figure, which was presented so suddenly, to 
be so speedily withdrawn, we turn to the evidence 
of the Similitudes of the Book of Enoch and of 
2 Esdras. Both books are quite certainly of Jewish 
origin, and both afford unmistakable testimony as 
to the oy impression made by the apocalyptic 
teaching of Daniel, which would carry with it 
familiarity with the concept of ‘one like a son of 
man. The date of the Book of Esdras is undis- 
puted; it belongs to the closing decades of the 
first century of our era, approximately to A.D. 
81. The date of the Similitudes—a later portion 
of the Book of Enoch—is more open to doubt. 
R. H. Charles (Book of Enoch, p. 29) holds them to 
have been written between B.C. 94-79, or B.C. 70-64. 
Schiirer (HJP Il. iii. 68) places them somewhat 
later: ‘at the very soonest, in the time of Herod,’ 
z.e. between B.C. 37-4. Thus, according to both 
these authorities, the Similitudes are pre-Christian. 
Whether they have been subjected to interpolations 
at Christian hands has been much debated. The 
plea that such interpolations, had they taken 
place, must have gone further, appears conclusive. 
Schiirer (/.c.) claims, with reason, that ‘this much 
at least ought to be admitted, that the view of the 
Messiah presented in the part of the book at 
present under consideration [the Similitudes] is 
perfectly explicable on Jewish grounds, and that 
to account for such view it is not necessary to 
assume that it was due to Christian influences. 
Nothing of a specifically Christian character is to be 
met with in any of this section.’ We are concerned 
here with the Messianic teaching of the Similitudes 
only so far as they adopt and develop the concept 
derived from Daniel of a heavenly ‘Son of Man.’ 
The following extracts (cited from Charles’ tr.) 
may suffice: 


In ch. 46, Enoch is represented as saying, when relating his 
vision of the Judgment: ‘And there I saw One who had a Head 
of Days, and His head was white like wool, and with Him was 
another being whose countenance had the appearance . . . like 
one of the holy angels. And Lasked the angel who went with me 
and showed me all the hidden things, concerning that Son of 
Man, who he was, and whence he was, and why he went with the 
Head of Days? And he answered and said unto me, This is the 
Son of Man who hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth 
righteousness, and who reveals all the treasures of that which 
is hidden, because the Lord of Spirits hath chosen him, and 
his lot before the Lord of Spirits hath surpassed everything in 
uprightness for ever. And this Son of Man whom thou hast 
seen will arouse the kings and the mighty ones from their 
couches, and the strong from their thrones, and will loosen 
the reins of the strong and grind to powder the teeth of the 
sinners. And he will put down the kings from their thrones 
and kingdoms, because they do not extol and praise him, nor 
thankfully acknowledge whence the kingdom was bestowed 
upon them.’ In ch. 62 we read: ‘And thus the Lord com- 
manded the kings and the mighty and the exalted, and those 
who dwell on the earth, and said, Open your eyes and lift up 
your horns if ye are able to recognize the Elect One. And the 
Lord of Spirits seated him (7.e. the Messiah) on the throne of 
His glory, and the spirit of righteousness was poured out upon 
him, and the word of his mouth slew all the sinners, and all the 
unrighteous were destroyed before his face. And there will 
stand up in that day all the kings, and the exalted, and those 
who hold the earth, and they will see and recognize him how he 
sits on the throne of his glory, and righteousness is judged 
before him, and no lying word is spoken before him. .. . And 
one portion of them will look on the other, and they will be 
terrified and their countenance will fall, and pain will seize 
them when they see that Son of Man sitting on the throne of 
his glory. And the kings . . . will glorify and bless and extol 
him who rules over all, who was hidden. For the Son of 
Man was hidden before Him, and the Most High preserved him 
in the presence of His might, and revealed him to the elect.’ 
See also 6927 ‘And he sat on the throne of his glory, and the 
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sum of judgment was committed unto him, the Son of Man, 
and he caused the sinners and those who have led the world 
astray to pass away and be destroyed from off the face of the 
earth.’ These passages leave no room to question how the 
author of the Similitudes interpreted Daniel’s ‘one like unto 
a son of man.’ To him the phrase characterized no symbolic 
figure, but a celestial person, Divinely endowed with world-wide 
dominion, and appointed to be the judge of all men. The 
descriptive expression is in process of becoming a title ; passing 
through demonstrative stages—‘ this Son of Man,’ ‘that Son of 
Man,’—it emerges as ‘the Son of Man.’ 

In 2 Es 18 there is no such development of the phrase, ‘ one 
like unto a son of man,’ as we find in the Similitudes, but the 
Geprndonva upon Daniel and the Messianic interpretation of Dn 
713 is not less clear. Esdras is represented as recounting a 
dream, in which he saw coming ‘up from the midst of the sea 
as it were the likeness of a man; and I beheld [he proceeds], 
and, lo, that man flew with the clouds of heaven: and when he 
turned his countenance to look, all things trembled that were 
seen under him. . . . And after this, I beheld, and, lo, there 
was gathered together a multitude of men, out of number, from 
the four winds of heaven, to make war against the man that 
had come out of the sea.’ This multitude he destroys by the 
mere breath of his mouth, and then he is seen to ‘call unto him 
another multitude which was peaceable.’ When Esdras seeks the 
interpretation of the dream, he is told: ‘Whereas thou sawest 
a man coming up from the midst of the sea, the same is he 
whom the Most High hath kept a great season, which by his 
own self shall deliver his creatures: and he shall order them 
that are left behind. . . . Behold, the days come when the Most 
High will begin to deliver them that are upon the earth... . 
and it shall be when these things shall come to pass, and the 
signs shall happen that I showed thee before, then shall my 
Son be revealed, whom thou sawest as a man ascending... . 
And this my Son shall rebuke the nations which are comie for 
their wickedness. . . . And he shall destroy them without 
labour by the law, which is likened unto fire.’ The ‘ peaceable 
multitude’ is further explained to be Israel, of whom this ‘son’ 
of the Most High is not the symbol, but the Saviour. 


The writings of Enoch and Esdras are, it is 
reasonable to assume, only the survivors of other 
Apoealypses of the same period, which in like 
manner eae themselves on the vision of Daniel, 
and sought to supply in their own way what the 
prophet had left untold concerning ‘one like unto 
a son of man.’ If so, that phrase would also in- 
evitably turn in the popular mind into a definite 
Messianic title, calling for no question when it was 
heard from the lips of Jesus, unless it were as to 
His right to appropriate it. It is suggestive to 
find that later on a more subordinate expression 
in Dn 78 was adopted in similar fashion, and that 
45) 72=‘son of cloud,’ or ‘cloud-man,’ became a 
Ranken title for the Messiah (see Levy, NH WB, 
S.U. 253). 

At this point it is needful to pause to consider 
how our Lord’s use of the expression ‘the Son of 
Man’ is affected by the fact that He spoke Aramaic. 
If 6 vids rod dv@pwrov is turned into Aramaic, does 
it give an expression which could be employed as 
a title? Or, to put it otherwise, is perhaps 6 vids 
7. dvOpsrov a mistranslation of the words actuall 
uttered by Jesus, or an expression of later growth 
imported into His sayings by Greek - speaking 
Christians? Within the last decade, more especi- 
ally, these questions have been keenly discussed. 
Wellhausen gave stimulus to the debate by a foot- 
note in his JG? (1895, p. 346), in which he said: 
‘Since Jesus spoke Aramaic He did not call Him- 
self 6 uvlds rod dvOpdérov, but barnascha ; that, how- 
ever, means ‘the Man,’ and nothing else, the 
Arameans having no other expression for the 
notion. The earliest Christians did not understand 
that Jesus called Himself simply the Man. They 
held Him to be the Messiah, made accordingly a 
designation of the Messiah out of barnascha, and 
translated it not by 6 dv@pwiros, as they should, 
but quite erroneously by 6 vids rod dvOpdémov.’ 
Wellhausen further lays stress on the fact that St. 
Paul makes no use of the expression ‘Son of Man,’ 
and refuses to admit any evidence which might be 
cited from Enoch, on the arbitrary plea that ‘the 
Son of man in the Book of Enoch must be left out 
of account, so long as it is not established that the 
relative portion of the book was known, or could 
be known, to Jesus.’ 
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In 1896, H. Lietzmann published a brochure—Der Menschen- 
sohn—in which, after a review of previous opinions, he enters 
into a discussion of ‘Son of Man’ in Aramaic, with the result 
that he declares the expression to haye been in Galilean 
Aramaic, ‘the most colourless and indeterminate designation 
of a human individual ’—one that might be used as an indefinite 


pronoun (p. 38). The use of 72 in the compound phrase is 
described as a ‘genuine Semitic pleonasm,’ and it is maintained 
that no intelligible distinction existed between w3N and w3 72, 
To say with Wellhausen that where the Gospels have ¢ vids +. avb. 
the translation should have been 6 «»4pwres will not do, accord- 
ing to Lietzmann, since that could be no distinctive designation, 
and the Evangelists do most certainly intend the phrase they 
use as a definite title ; but ‘Jesus has never used the title ‘Son 
of Man” of Himself, since in Aramaic it does not exist, and for 
linguistic reasons cannot exist’ (op. cit. p. 85). The formula is 
to be regarded as a terminus technicus of Hellenistic theology, 
which, originating in Christian Apocalypses, was applied first 
to passages relating to our Lord’s Return, then to His Passion, 
and finally to other sections of the narratives. 

In 1899, Wellhausen returned to this subject (Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten, Sechstes Heft), and in the main declared his adop- 
tion of Lietzmann’s conclusion that Jesus, speaking Aramaic, 
could not make the difference which is made in Greek between 
6 avOpmros and 6 vids +, &vé.:—that so far as this difference is 
made in the Gospels it is not authentic, but is derived from 
interpreters and editors. Wellhausen withdraws from the posi- 
tion he had formerly advocated, that Jesus did adopt ‘the 
Man’ as a title, meaning thereby that He fulfilled the ideal of 
humanity. He now declares that to impute such a meaning to 
our Lord is not warrantable, and that in the absence of that 
meaning the supposed title would be wholly meaningless, and 
therefore it was not employed. The use of 6 vios +. vJ. in the 
Gospels is explained as due to the fact that the expressions of 
Dn 713 are put into the mouth of Jesus in Mk 1326, that there- 
after it became the custom in all passages which refer to the 
Return of Jesus to avoid the pronoun, and to place instead ‘the 
Son of Man.’ Then followed the same usage in other than 
eschatological passages (op. cil, p. 210). Wellhausen again 
adduces in confirmation of the position that this self-designa- 
tion of Jesus is not authentic, the argumentum ex silentio—the 
entire absence of the expression in other NT writings than the 
Gospels. 

On the other hand, Dalman (Die Worte Jesu, 1898 [Eng. tr. 
1902]) and Schmiedel (Protestant. Monatshefte, 1898, Hefte 
7 and 8) called in question the linguistic premises of Lietzmann 
and Wellhausen, and contested their conclusions. They both 
maintain that Jesus did certainly call Himself ‘the Son of Man,’ 
using the title in a Messianic sense, and with direct reference to 
Dn 718, though both hold the primary sense of ‘a son of man,’ 
in that verse, to be collective, and not personal. Dalman 
adduces evidence to show that ‘the Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
of the earlier period possessed the term Wi for a human 
being, while to indicate a number of human beings it employed 
occasionally 8W3N °33. The singular number w3X 72 was not in 
use ; its appearance being due to imitation of the Hebrew text, 
where [apart from Ezekiel] 07% j1 is confined to poetry, and, 
moreover, uncommon in it. The case in Dn 713, where the 
person coming from heaven is described as W3N 132, ‘one like 
unto a son of man,’ is just as uncongenial to the style of prose 
as the designation of God in the same verse as N‘D) p’ny ‘the 
advanced in days’ (op. cit. p. 237). Moreover, just as in Hebrew 
DIN j1 is never made definite, so is the definite expression 
XwWIN 72 ‘quite unheard of in the older Jewish Aramaic litera- 


ture.’ The common use of w3X 11=‘man’ in Jewish Galilean 
and Christian Palestinian literature is to be regarded as a later 
innovation. That this later usage was not already in vogue in 
the dialect spoken by our Lord (of which no written specimen 
from His time is in evidence) is demonstrated by His words as 
reported in the Gospels. ‘ ‘‘ Man,” both in the singular and in the 
plural, is frequently enough the subject of remark. How is it 
that vies &vOpwxrov never occurs for ‘man,’ and of viol ray avO para 
only in Mk 328? Can the Hellenistic reporters—apart from the 
self-appellation of Jesus—have designedly avoided it, although 
Jesus had on all occasions said nothing but “son of man” for 
“man”? That cannot be considered likely.’ Hence, against 
Lietzmann and Wellhausen, Dalman holds both that ‘Son of 
man’ was a possible expression in the Aramaic of our Lord’s 
day, and that by its singularity it was adapted for use as a title. 
‘To the Jews it would be purely a Biblical word.’ To the same 
effect Schmiedel, who sums up his view of the linguistic part 
of the controversy thus: the Aramaic Lexicon ‘must not say 
barnascha means “man,” and nothing more, but it must run 
thus: barnascha, (1) man, (2) abbreviated designation of the 
form “like a son of man” (7.e. ‘Slike a man”) in Dn 713, which, 
although, according to vv.18. 22.27, sionifying the saints of the 
Most High, was held to be the Messiah. We, on our part, ‘de- 
clare that second meaning to be extant, and to have been so 
already before the time of Jesus’ (/.c. 264). Reference is made 
below (§ 5) to the replies of Dalman and Schmiedel to the argu- 
ment ex silentio, by which, as already stated, it has been 
sought to lend support to the theory that ‘the Son of Man’ in 
the Gospels is no genuine utterance of Jesus. 

In 1901, P. Fiebig published the result of a fresh and very 
thorough examination of the linguistic evidence on the matter 
at issue. The main contribution in his dissertation (Der 


Menschensohn) is a demonstration that w1x and Xw3x were, in 
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spite of their formal indefiniteness and definiteness, completely 
interchangeable; and that similarly the compound expressions 
wi 72 and xwi 13 were alike employed to express either of the 
three meanings—(1) the man, (2) a man, (3) some one. Hence, 
either expression might be rendered by o vids +. &vb., or by vios 
«yvJ., or—since, according to Fiebig, the use of the compound 
expression as the precise equivalent of w3N without 72 was no 
relatively late introduction from the Syriac—by &vbpures (p. 56). 
That in the Gospels a distinction is maintained by using 6 vids 
7. ayv0., and not 6 &vipwres alone, is due to the desire to bring 
out that the fuller phrase is used with direct reference to 
wi 01 in Dn 713, But whether in all cases the distinction has 
been accurately made by the translators is matter for investiga- 
tion, having regard to the ambiguity of the Aramaic expression. 
Further, Fiebig holds, on the evidence of Enoch and Esdras, 
and of the Synoptics themselves, that ‘the Son of Man,’ or 
rather ‘the Man,’ was in our Lord’s day a current title for the 
Messiah. 

The above linguistic discussion has demonstrated 
considerable diversity of opinion, as could hardly 
fail to be the case in the absence of any contem- 
porary example of the dialect spoken in Galilee at 
the time of our Lord’s earthly ministry. In their 
estimate of probabilities afforded by cognate dia- 
lects, or by later usage, scholars are sure to differ 
somewhat. Nevertheless, the whole investigation 
has been fruitful in suggestion to the NT critic. 
But the attempt made in connexion with it to 
account for the presence in the Gospels of ‘the Son 
of Man’ on some other grounds than that it repre- 
sents a self-designation employed by our Lord, 
can only be characterized as an elaborate failure. 
Wellhausen’s invocation of hypothetical Apoca- 
lypses to explain the presence in the records of 
Jesus, and in those records not in the apocalyptic 
passages alone, of a title which (ex hypoth.) He 
did not use, removes no difficulty, but only calls 
aloud itself for explanation how such a thing could 
be. The belief that the title is the genuine utter- 
ance of Jesus is left unshaken. 

3. When did our Lord adopt the title ‘Son of 
Man’?—There can be but one answer, if we are 
justified in assuming that ‘the Son of Man’ was 
already a Messianic title before our Lord employed 
it. He can have adopted it only subsequently to 
St. Peter’s confession of His Messiahship at Ceesarea 
Philippi. But do the Gospels lend colour to any 
such limitation? Turning to the earliest of the 
Synoptics,—and we may confine our attention just 
now to the Synoptics,—we are met by the signifi- 
cant fact that St. Mark has the phrase only twice 
(210 28) prior to the Czesarean incident; St. Luke 
has it four times (574 6° 7? 754), and St. Matthew 
nine times, (87229° 102 19) 28-52-40 NI 387.41) has, 
in by far the greatest number of cases the title 
occurs subsequent to Peter’s confession. What, 
then, is to be said as to its occurrence in such 
cases as are prior to that confession? No one 
answer will suffice. Certainly it will not do to 
resort to the expedient of saying that the title was 
but little known, and that its Messianic applica- 
tion might be missed until our Lord Himself, late 
in His ministry, brought it into direct relation to 
Daniel’s prophecy; or to adopt the alternative 
offered by Holtzmann (NT Theol. vol. i. p. 264) of 
saying that ‘the son of man’ or ‘man’ was used 
by Jesus at first in its ordinary significance, and 
then, by reason of the stress He laid on it, came to 
be to the disciples an enigmatic word, which 
brought them to see that their Master was a man 
not as others, but with a unique calling, and at 
length to find in Him the Messiah. Either sup- 
position would leave unexplained how the adoption 
of the title, whether unfamiliar or familiar, could 
have passed unchallenged, and not have called 
forth questions as to the sense in which Jesus was 
using the words. As little is help to be found in 
Fiebig’s suggestion that one reason why our Lord 
chose this title (‘the Man,’ according to Fiebig), 
was that men would find in it @ meaning, though 
they might fail to apprehend the meaning with 


which Jesus employed it (op. cit. p. 120). Here, 
again, allowance is not made for the extreme 
difficulty of supposing that a speaker could apply 
a title to himself unless it were with an obvious 
purpose, which his hearers would certainly discern. 
There is not the least ground for supposing that 
it was a more usual thing in Aramaic than it is 
in our own language for any one to speak of him- 
self in the third person. Such a form of speech 
might lend itself to more definite self-revelation, 
but clearly it was in no wise calculated to secure 
self-concealment. Wrede, in a note in ZNTW 
(1904, Heft 4), urges that in recent discussions 
about the ‘Son of Man’ too little attention has 
been given to the really astonishing fact that Jesus 
is represented in the Gospels as quite habitually 
speaking of Himself as of a third person, and yet, 
so far as the Gospels show, no one thought it 
strange. Wrede is justified in saying that only 
our early familiarity with the language of the 
Gospels makes us insensible to the difficulty 
created by the frequency of the recurrence of the 
title; but he surely greatly exaggerates the diffi- 
culty when he finds in it a most convincing argu- 
ment to deny that Jesus used this self-designation at 
all. Certainly it was an unusual and striking form 
of speech to adopt. But that constitutes no suffi 
cient reason for assuming that our Lord did not 
adopt it, even because it was more calculated to 
arrest attention when He desired to lay stress on 
His Messianic claims, and on special aspects of 
them. The real difficulty lies in the supposition 
that an unwonted form of speech, most calculated 
to provoke inquiry concerning the speaker, was 
adopted by Jesus at a time when, according to the 
testimony of the Synoptics, He studiously avoided 
making His identity known, when He had not even 
affirmed His Messiahship to the inner circle of the 
Twelve. It is needful, therefore, to look in detail at 
the passages cited above, in which the title is found 
aes to the declaration of our Lord’s Messiahship. 

or that declaration, see Mt 16!*, Mk 879, Lk 9?, 

Taking first the passages in St. Mark, with their 

arallels in the other Synoptics, and turning to 

k 2” (ef. Lk 574, Mt 9°), we are confronted at once 
with the representation that quite early in His 
ministry, when in the presence of hostile scribes, 
Jesus definitely identifies Himself with the ‘Son 
of Man.’ ‘... that ye may know that the Son 
of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins... I 
say unto thee, Arise.’ It is, of course, possible that 
the incident is not here in its due chronological 
position—that it properly belongs to a much later 
time in the Evangelical narrative. But there is no 
reason, unless it be the presence of the phrase now 
in question, to think so. More likely is it that in 
this case the ambiguity of the Aramaic is account- 
able for the presence of the title in the Greek 
rendering. The scribes were charging Jesus with 
blasphemy because He assumed to pronounce the 
forgiveness of sins, that being, as they held, in the 
power of God only, and not in that of any man. 
Jesus responds by undertaking to afford a convine- 
ing sign that even ‘a man [meaning Himself] hath 
authority,’etc. Such a reconstruction of the passage 
finds support in Mt 98, where we read that the 
multitudes who stood by ‘ glorified God, which had 
given such authority unto men’—the multitudes 
understanding our Lord to have employed no title, 
and taking the expression He used in its collective 
sense. 

In Mk 2” (cf Lk 6°, Mt 128) our Lord’s argument 
in regard to the observance of the Sabbath seems: 
to demand that ‘man’ should be substituted where 
we now read ‘the Son of Man.’ He is vindicating 
the action of His disciples, and asserting for all 
others the same freedom in regard to the use of 
the Sabbath as they had exercised. Jesus is 
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not concerned to assert His own personal rights, 
but those of His followers, and of all who suffered 
from restrictions which threatened to turn that 
which was given for man’s benefit into a bondage. 
‘The Sabbath was made forman .. . so that man 
is lord [or rather “owner ”—xvpios answering here 
to a familiar sense of the Hebrew bya—Swete, Com. 
on St. Mark] even of the Sabbath.’ 

Taking next the two remaining pre-Cesarean 
occurrences of ‘the Son of Man’ in St. Luke, the 
earlier of the two, Lk 6”, presents little difficulty. 
It is an obvious case of an editorial insertion of the 
title. Where St. Luke has ‘for the Son of Man’s 
sake,’ Mt 5" has, ‘for my sake’—the latter being 
clearly the earlier form of the saying. Lk 7*4 (cf. 
Mt 117%) is quite conceivably another case of the 
reverent substitution by tradition of the title in 
place of a pronoun. Our Lord is contrasting His 
action with that of the Baptist. What more likely 
than that He should say, ‘John the Baptist is 
come ...Iamcome’? The title can be deemed 
here in no wise essential. 

It remains to glance at six passages in the First 
Gospel besides those already mentioned, in which 
‘the Son of Man’ is found prior to Peter’s confes- 
sion. Taking these cases in order of their occur- 
rence in the Gospel, it is sufficient as to the first, 
Mt 8”, to note that its parallel is Lk 9%—i.e. 
according to St. Luke the incident of the scribe 
who volunteered to follow Jesus was subsequent to 
Peter’s confession. There is no reason to suspect 
here any misconception of our Lord’s words on the 
part of His translators. He cannot have said that 
in contrast to beasts and birds ‘man’ hath not 
where to lay his head. The contrast drawn is 
between such creatures and Himself, the Messianic 
‘Son of Man.’ If even He had no resting-place, 
His followers might know thereby what hardship 
they must be prepared to undergo. Mt 10% is quite 
clearly not in its true chronological order ; it belongs 
to a later time than the first mission of the Twelve, 
and to a connexion in which a larger work was 
contemplated than that with which they were then 
entrusted. But the Evangelist, following his pre- 
ference for topical arrangement, has linked these 
later words to'the instructions given to the Twelve 
when they were about to set out on their earliest 
missionary expedition. 

Mt 12”, when compared with Lk 12° and with 
Mk 3%, is found to be a combination of two different 
reports of our Lord’s saying as to blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit. Mk 3% has no mention of ‘the 
Son of Man,’ but it has the expression, quite unique 
in the Gospels, ‘the sons of men.’ It runs thus: 
‘ All their sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of 
men, and their blasphemies . . . but whosoever 
shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit... .’?. In 
the parallel in St. Luke, the unwonted phrase ‘the 
sons of men’ disappears, and its place is taken by 
the familiar expression ‘the Son of Man,’ and the 
entire saying is modified in accordance therewith. 
That St. Mark has the utterance in its genuine 
form is unquestionable. Whether it properly be- 
longs to the period before the incident at Ceesarea, 
or, as St. Luke suggests, was later than it, it did 
not contain the title ‘the Son of Man.’ 

Mt 12” (ef. Lk 11%). It is sufficient to point 
out that St. Luke places this saying in order of 
time considerably later than does St. Matthew, and 
as before, preference must be given to St. Luke in 
a matter of chronological order. 

_ Finally, the parable of the Tares, in the explana- 
tion of which the title appears twice (Mt 13*7- 41), 
may, with good reason, be said to belong to a late 
period in our Lord’s ministry. It owes its present 
position to St. Matthew’s desire to bring it into 
the collection of parables comprised in his 13th 
chapter. 
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Thus, of the instances in which our Lord’s self- 
designation a es in the Synoptic Gospels prior 
to their recital of Peter’s confession at Czesarea 
Philippi, there is not one which can, on examination, 
be held to afford proof that this Messianic title was 
used by Him before His follower had declared Him 
to be the Messiah, or to invalidate the assumption 
that the use of the title by our Lord began at the 
time of that declaration, not earlier. 


In St. Matthew’s account of the incident at Cesarea there 
are remarkable additions, both to our Lord’s question and to 
Peter’s answer. In Mt 1613 we read: ‘Who do men say that the 
Son of Man is?’ The answer is given : ‘Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.’ In Mk 827 the question is: ‘Who do 
men say that I am?’ The answer is simply: ‘Thou art the 
Christ.’ St. Luke (918-20) agrees, with but slight variations, with 
St. Mark. He has: ‘Who do the multitudes say thatIam?... 
The: Christ of God.’ We have here another case—the most 
notable of all such cases—in which the title has been substituted 
for the pronoun which our Lord employed. It is possible that 
in this case the additional clause was first appended to Peter’s 
answer, and that the substitution in our Lord’s question was 
occasioned by it—a substitution which represents the desired 
answer as already provided in the statement of the question. 
Hoitzmann may be right in suggesting that doctrinal interests 
are answerable for such a result. He says (op. ctt. vol. i. p. 258) 
that ‘the First Evangelist appears as the theologian, who sees 
in the ‘‘Son of Man” the obverse of the ‘‘Son of God,” and so 
prepares the way for the doctrine of the two natures.’ Whether 
the clauses in question are to be ascribed to St. Matthew himself, 
or whether they may be due to the theological tendency of a 
later hand, may be regarded as an open question. 


For other instances than those already cited of 
this variation—the title appearing in one Gospel, 
but not in the parallel passage in another, or in 
the other two—see Lk 12° as compared with Mt 10” ; 
Mt 16°8, cf. Mk 9! and Lk 977; Mk 10“ and Mt 208, 
ef. Lk 2277; Mk 81 and Lk 9”, cf. Mt 1621. 

As to the occurrence of ‘the Son of Man’ in the 
earlier chapters of the Fourth Gospel, it need here 
only be pointed out that such occurrence is in 
entire accord with the representation of St. John, 
that from their earliest association with Him our 
Lord’s followers knew that He was the DivineChrist. 
The declaration of Messiahship and the use of the 
title are concurrent in the Fourth Gospel as in the 
Synoptics. This agreement is to be emphasized 
here: the reconciliation of the view, which repre- 
sents our Lord’s Messiahship as declared from the 
outset of His ministry, with the threefold testimony 
that such declaration followed only when disciples 
had received prolonged training in the course of 
that ministry, does not come within the scope of 
our present purpose. The first occurrence of the 
self-designation in St. John’s Gospel affords a 
striking parallel to our Lord’s use of it in response 
to Peter’s confession (Mk 8-31), Nathanael de- 
clares Jesus to be ‘the Son of God... king of 
Israel,’ and to that confession Jesus responds with 
the promise: ‘ Ye shall see the heaven opened and 
the angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of Man’ (Jn 1°). Similarly ,in 3%, it is 
when Jesus has declared to Nicodemus that He has 
Himself descended from heaven and cau therefore 
tell of heavenly things, that He goes on to designate 
Himself ‘the Son of Man,’ and to foretell His 
suffering on behalf of man. Here it may be noted 
that in the Fourth Gospel, precisely as in the 
Synoptics, not a hint is given that the title was 
unfamiliar and one that called for explanation. 
Nicodemus was not indisposed to ask questions ; 
but St. John leaves us to infer that as to this 
designation he found no difficulty. Three times 
in ch. 6 (vv.27- 5% 6), in connexion with the dis- 
course in which Jesus speaks of Himself as ‘the 
bread which came down out of heaven,’ the title 
occurs, accompanying and used to emphasize an 
open declaration of our Lord’s claims as to His 
Person and Work. 

The later occurrences of the title in the Fourth 
Gospel all, with the exception of 9” (if dv@pdzou 
be the right reading there), are found—as is the 
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case with most of its later occurrences in the 
Synoptics—in passages relating to our Lord’s 
Passion, or to the glory which would follow thereon. 
This fact suggests, at least in part, the answer to a 
further inquiry which must now be made. 

4, Why did our Lord adopt this in preference 
to any other Messianic title?—Nowhere does He 
tell us in precise terms; but His usage leaves no 
room to doubt that its attraction lay in its freedom 
from the limitations which beset other Messianic 
names. 

(a) First and foremost, it permitted the blending 
of the conception of the Suffering Servant with that 
of the Messianie King. That was the great en- 
largement which Jesus gave, in His use of it, to 
the title He adopted. True, there was nothing in 
Daniel’s delineation of ‘one like unto a son of man’ 
to suggest such a blending, but there was also 
nothing to preclude it. Whether the coming of 
the heavenly Son of Man in glory, and for universal 
dominion, was to be preceded by a coming in 
humiliation and a reascension through suffering, 
the writer of Daniel did not tell. But what the 
prophet failed to disclose, Jesus revealed. He was 
indeed the son of man, whom Daniel beheld, but 
passing through a phase of existence anterior to 
that of which the seer had a glimpse, and a phase 
which none were anticipating. Jesus was indeed 
the Messiah ; but the expectations which gathered 
about that name made no allowance for that which 
was foremost in the purpose for which He came to 
earth. Hence, no sooner did His disciple exclaim 
‘Thou art the Christ,’ than ‘he began to teach 
them [the disciples] that the Son of Man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected by the elders and 
the chief priests and the scribes, and be killed, 
and after three days rise again.’ Put even so,— 
as a fresh disclosure concerning the Son of Man,— 


the teaching was not easy of reception, as Peter’s 
remonstrance showed; but to have said at that 
juncture that the ‘Son of David,’ or ‘the Christ,’ 
must suffer and be killed, had been to make the 
teaching yet harder of reception. 


As Dalman says (op. cit. p. 265): ‘The name Messiah denoted 
the Lord of the Messianic age in His capacity as Ruler; in 
reality it was applicable only when His enthronement had taken 
place, not before it. Suffering and death for the actual pos- 
sessor of the Messianic dignity are, in fact, unimaginable 
according to the testimony of the prophets. When Jesus 
attached to the Messianic confession of Peter the first intima- 
tion of His violent death, He did so in order to make it clear 
that the entrance upon His sovereignty was still far distant. 
. . « But the ‘‘one like unto a son of man” of Dn 713 has still to 
receive the sovereignty. It was possible that he should also be 
one who had undergone suffering and death.’ 


Hence, in reiterated statements to the disciples 
concerning the death toward which He moved, the 
invariable self-designation on the lips of our Lord 
is ‘the Son of Man.’ See Mk 9% 12 31 1083 1421. 41, 
and the parallels in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
Only when the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
were accomplished facts, in the light of which His 
disciples might discern how false and misleading 
had been their narrow conception of what Messiah- 
ship could be, does Jesus speak to them of Himself 
in other terms: ‘ Behoved it not the Christ to suffer 
these things?’ and again: ‘Thus it is written that 
the Chris¢ should suffer’ (Lk 2476 48), 

(6) If ‘the Son of Man’ was a title capable of 
being associated with suffering and death, it was 
a title already associated with the glorious coming 
of One who should have everlasting rule over a world 
in which the powers of evil should no more have 
sway. That was the form of expectation present 
to the mind of Jesus as He passed on His way to 
the baptism of suffering, and that was the form of 
Messianic hope which He sought to strengthen in 
His followers as He spoke to them, with growing 
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utterances concerning the return of ‘the Son of 
Man’ in glory, and the predictions that ‘the Son 
of Man’ must suffer and die, are in strict correla- 
tion (see Bousset, Jesus, p. 92 ff.). It is this coming 
from heaven, this realization of the Kingdom of 
heaven upon earth, to which Jesus looks forward. 
Wholly unlike the anticipations entertained by 
men around Him concerning the Davidic Messiah, 
the vision of Daniel is that which Jesus again and 
again calls to mind. He will come ‘in the glory 
of the Father with the holy angels’ (Mk 8%) ; ‘They 
shall see the Son of Man coming in clouds with 
great power and glory’ (Mk 13%; see also 14%) ; 
‘When the Son of Man shall come in his glory and 
all the angels with him, then shall he sit on the 
throne of his glory: and before him shall be 
gathered all the nations: and he shall separate 
them one from another . . .’ (Mt 25°"), This 
function of separation, of judgment, is not in the 
Danielic sketch of ‘the son of man’; it is a feature 
added by our Lord. In Daniel the judgment is 
effected i the Most High. It is significant of 
much, that Jesus, while adopting and citing that 
prophecy, does not hesitate to modify it in this 
important particular, and to declare that it is He 
who will come to be our Judge (cf. Jn 5”). 

(c) If ‘the Son of Man,’ telling of descent from 
heaven, spoke of a closer association with God than 
did any other current Messianic title, so did it speak 
also of closer association with man—with the race. 
All narrow particularism falls away. He who 
bears this title is no mere ‘Son of David,’ or ‘ King 
of Israel.’ Especially when regard is had_to the 
idiomatic use of 12 in Aramaic, as of j2 in Hebrew, 
such a title expresses in the strongest possible way 
that He who is called by it has the nature and the 
qualities of mankind, and that He who calls Him- 
self by it claims thereby relationship with man 
everywhere. 

It is in such reasons as these that we may find 
the true clue to our Lord’s adoption of this name— 
not in its supposed unfamiliarity, nor in an ambi- 
guity enabling the speaker to use it in one sense, 
while He could Map tan tag 4 anticipate that it would 
be understood in another by His hearers. 

5. Why did our Lord’s followers, with the 
exception of Stephen, not apply this title to 
Him ? — The fact that a designation which meets 
us so frequently in the Gospels is, with the single 
exception of Ac 7°°, wholly absent from the rest of 
the NT, is remarkable and significant. But of 
what? Wellhausen and Lietzmann answer, of 
this: that it was unknown to St. Paul and the 
other writers of the Epistles and to the author of 
the Apocalypse that such a title was employed by 
Jesus, and that the presumption is that only after 
their day was it introduced into the Gospels. But 
how this could be done, and how such an important 
modification of the most cherished records of the 
Church could be carried out with such enduring 
success, there is nothing to show. Certainly it is 
not safe to conclude that St. Paul and other NT 
writers did not know that this was our Lord’s self- 
designation because they make no direct reference 
to it. Schmiedel (/.c. p. 260 f.) points to He 2°" as 
affording evidence that the name was not unknown 
to the writer of that Epistle. Similarly, he holds 
that St. Paul in 1 Co 157 makes his reference to 
Ps 8 because of the presence in that psalm ot the 
terms which he associated with his Lord — ‘the 
Son of Man.’ Schmiedel is on firmer ground when 
he goes on to rebut the contention, that had St. 
Paul known of the title he must have cited it in 
such a verse as 1 Co 15%. He urges that it should 
be borne in mind that St. Paul wrote for Greeks, 
who would not, like the Jews, understand by ‘the 
son of man’ simply ‘man,’ but would take ‘son’ 


frequency, of the coming of ‘the Son of Man.’ The : quite literally. To this may be added that, apart 
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pave the suggestion of a purely human parentage, 
which Gentiles might receive from the title, its use 
would for them lay an undue, and therefore a mis- 
leading, stress on our Lord’s humanity. To the 
Jew ‘the Son of Man’ suggested the Lord from 
heaven ; not so to the Gentile. Where the associa- 
tion of the name with heavenly origin and majesty 
could not be assumed, there the Apostles and early 
exponents of Christianity adopted other terms as 
they spoke or wrote of their risen and ascended 
Lord, and \proclaimed Him as ‘the Christ, the Son 
of God’ (Jn 2071), To use the words of Dalman 
(op. cit. p. 266), ‘the Church was quite justified in 
refusing, on its part, to give currency to the title; 
for in the meantime ‘‘ the Son of Man” had been set 
upon the throne of God, and was, in fact, no longer 
merely a man, but a Ruler over heaven and earth, 
“the Lord,” as St. Paul in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, and the Teaching of the Apostles in 
its apocalyptic statement, rightly designate Him 
who comes with the clouds of heaven.’ 

In short, the absence of the title ‘the Son of 
Man’ from other early Christian records than the 
Gospels, is significant of the widening range of the 
Church’s appeal beyond the confines of Judaism ; 
its retention in the Gospels is no less significant of 
the fidelity with which the words of Jesus were 
preserved by His followers. 


LiteRATURE. —For a summary of various interpretations of 
‘the Son of Man,’ see articles by Driver in Hastings’ DB; N. 
Schmidt in #Bi; and Baldensperger in Theol. Rundschaw, 1900, 
Hefte 6 und 7. Many of the more important modern contribu- 
tions have already been indicated. Of those not directly cited 
may be mentioned: Appel, Die Selbstbezeichnung Jesu; Bruce, 
Kingdom of God; Sanday, Expositor, Jan. 1891; Bartlet, ib. 
Dec. 1892; Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah ; 
Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus ; Keim, Jesus of Nazara ; Weiss, 
Life of Christ. GEORGE P. GOULD. 


SON OF PERDITION.—See JupaAs IScARIOT, 
li. (9). 


SON OF THE LAW.—See BoyHoop and Epvu- 
CATION. 


SONS OF THUNDER.—Sce BoANERGES. 


SOP.—1. The meaning of the word.—‘ Sop’ occurs 
in EV only in Jn 1376s. 27. 30 (A Vm ‘morsel’). It 
is akin in derivation to ‘sup’ and ‘soup,’ and 
denotes food soaked in liquid before being eaten. 
The Gr. word in each case is Ywpulov, dim. of Pwuds, 
‘a morsel.’? wwyulov does not occur in LXX, but 
ywués is found in Ru 24, Job 317, and in EV is 
rendered ‘morsel.’ Its use in Ruth—‘Dip thy 
morsel (Ywudy) in the vinegar’—is exactly analo- 
gous to that of Ywxuloy in John. 

2. The nature of the sop given to Judas.—Eders- 
heim (LT ii. 506) and others, on the ground especi- 
ally of the definite art. (rd Ywulov. Edersheim says, 
‘ Mark the definite article—not ‘‘asop”’), hold that 
it was a specific sop, used at the Passover supper 
in the time of Christ, which consisted of a piece of 
the flesh of the Paschal lamb, a piece of unleavened 
bread, and some bitter herbs, all wrapped together 
and dipped in the hardseth—a sauce made of raisins, 
dates, and other fruits, mixed with vinegar—and 
then passed round to the company by the host. 
Jesus, as the host at the Last Supper, would hand 
this sop, first of all, to Judas, who is supposed to 
have occupied the place of chief honour at the 
table (see art. PASSOVER [I.], p. 3265, and UPPER 
Room). It is not enough to brush this view aside, 
as Meyer does, on the ground that, according to 
John, the Last Supper was not a Passover meal ; 
for, even though it was not the regular Passover 
of the Jews, it may have been a Supper of a similar 
kind (see art. PAssoveR [II.], p. 327»). On the 
other hand, Edersheim’s argument from the definite 
art. is precarious, since its use in vy.” is doubtful 
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(see WH) ; and, in any ease, the Evangelist, writing 
long afterwards and with a profound sense of the 
momentous character of the incident, probably 
wrote ‘ the sop,’ meaning thereby ‘ the tragic sop,’ 
‘that fatal sop’—which sealed the traitor’s doom. 
It seems much more probable, then, that this sop 
was not the specific Paschal sop passed round to 
the company by the host, but a particular sop that 
Jesus offered to Judas on purely personal grounds. 
At an Oriental feast the host sometimes presented 
a guest with a special tit-bit from the food on the 
table, as a distinguishing mark of his favour. And 
it was not by any accident of Judas’ position at the 
table, but because of a deep purpose in the heart 
of Jesus, that this sop was given. 

3. Its significance.—This offering of the sop to 
Judas, which is not mentioned by the Synoptists 
(though Mt. and Mk. make Jesus say that the 
betrayer should be the one who dipped his hand 
with Him in the dish [Mt 267, Mk 14?°]), comes 
before us with a double significance. (a) It was 
a sign given to the beloved disciple, in response to 
his question, ‘ Lord, who is it?’ that Judas was the 
one of the company who was about to betray his 
Master (vv. 6). (6) But it was much more than 
this. There was nothing hypocritical on Christ’s 
part in the action. He did not make a show of 
friendliness to Judas merely for the sake of giving 
John a private sign. What was commonly under- 
stood to be a token of hospitable goodwill was, 
without doubt, meant in this case to be the expres- 
sion of a feeling deeper than any ordinary human 
affection, and at the same time to be a last appeal 
to the better nature of this erring disciple, with a 
note of warning underlying the appeal (cf. vv.1® 74). 
A whole world of blessed possibility lay for Judas 
in that proffered sop; Divine love was in it, and 
free forgiveness, and full restoration—if only he 
would repent of his meditated crime. And just 
because of the immensity of meaning that lay in 
Christ’s gift was the awfulness of its result. Judas 
‘received the sop’ (v.*°), and doubtless ate it. He 
understood what Jesus wished him to understand 
—the mingled love and warning and promise and 
appeal that lay in His act. But at this crisis of 
his fate he closed his ears to Christ’s offers and his 
heart to Christ’s grace. And immediately the light 
that still lingered in him was turned into darkness. 
For ‘after the sop, then [ré7e—at that very moment] 
Satan entered into him.’ ‘The violent effort he 
made to close his heart to the heavenly power 
opened it to the powers of evil’ (Godet). Jesus 
knew that all was over. ‘That thou doest,’ He 
said, ‘do quickly ’ (v.27), And so Judas, ‘ having 
received the sop’ [note the significant repetition of 
the ominous word], ‘went out straightway: and it 
was night.’ 


LITERATURE.—The Lexx. 8.vv. Pwuiov, Youos ; Hastings’ DB, 
art. ‘Sop’; the Comm. of Meyer, Godet, Westcotit, Dods, in loc. ; 
Edersheim, LT ii. 505 ff. ; HapT iii. [1891] 107 ; Martin, Winning 
the Soul, 17. J. C. LAMBERT. 


SORROW, MAN OF SORROWS.—We shall find 
in the Gospels no theory of sorrow, or abstract 
discussion of the problem of pain and suffering. 
The problem is taken for granted, and a solution 1s 
given. The solution is experimental, and centres 
round the life of Christ. If we ask why sorrow 
comes, the answer is not speculative, but practical ; 
we are simply pointed to His experience (He 12). 
Accordingly, the method of this article will be to 
deal first with Christ as the Man of Sorrows, and 
afterwards with the meaning of sorrow in human 
life generally, and particularly in the life of the 
Christian. 

4. The ‘Man of Sorrows.’—The phrase comes 
from Is 53% (nak wy; LXX, dvOpwros év whyyh 
év; Vulg. virwm dolorum). 
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Objection has been taken (e.g. by Cheyne, G. A. Smith, 
Skinner, Workman) to the rendering ‘sorrows,’ ‘ pains’ being 
preferred in this verse and the next as a nearer parallel to °7n 
(‘sickness’ rather than ‘ grief’). But the Oaford Heb. Lex. 
gives many instances of both the vb. and noun as referring to 
mental pain, and classes this passage under that head. While 
allowing that the picture in Isaiah is primarily of physical suffer- 
ing, we may without hesitation retain the familiar rendering of 
AV and RV. 


The title is never applied to Christ in the NT. 
It belongs, in fact, to popular rather than to 
technical phraseology, expressing in picturesque 
form what the theologian means by speaking of 
Christ as the ‘Suffermg Servant of Jehovah.’ 
Either phrase implies equally that the prophecy of 
Is 53 was in a true sense fulfilled in Him. What- 
ever may have been the primary historical bearing 
of that passage, it is generally admitted that in the 
time of Christ there was no expectation of a suffer- 
ing Messiah. The indications of the Gospels and 
Acts agree completely with the evidence of pre- 
Christian Jewish literature. ‘The idea of the 
Messiah’s sufferings is not found in any Jewish 
document up to the close of the first century’ 
(Stanton, Jewish and Christian Messiah, p. 123). 
‘Man of Sorrows’ would have been the last title to 
have caught the popular imagination of that age. 
‘Son of David’ expressed the contemporary hopes 
of what the Messiah was to be. That the one title 
has been entirely displaced by the other is signifi- 
cant. The oneis national, more or less materialistic, 
pointing to an earthly kingdom. The other ex- 
presses the universal attraction of Christ, His 
spiritual empire over the hearts of men, and the 
means by which His influence has been won. See, 
further, art. MESSIAH. 

2. The nature of the sorrows of Christ.— 
Though, as noted above, the phrase ‘Man of 
Sorrows’ may be retained as the translation of 
Is 53%, there can be little doubt that the general 
picture of the passage in its literal sense is of one 
visited with the extreme of physical suffering, a 
Job; many see in it the description of a leper, as in 
Ps 88. If the view is correct that it was never 
intended to apply to an individual, but was typical 
of the nation, or of part of it, it will none the less 
remain true that the figure the writer has chosen 
is that of bodily sickness. The sorrows of Christ 
were not of this nature, nor was His appearance 
unattractive, still less repulsive, as of one suffering 
from a loathsome disease. In the Gospels but little 
stress is laid on the physical sufferings even of the 
last days. He Himself expressly deprecates so 
doing (Lk 2378). He once refers to the privations 
of His life (Lk 9°8) in order to check one who had 
not counted the cost of discipleship. A single word 
from the Cross (Jn 1978) has to do with His bodily 
needs. Where the thought of His own sufferings 
comes to His mind, the impression we have is of 
spiritual sorrow (Mk 10% 14%4 154, Lk 12°°, Jn 1277), 
and commentators of all schools have connected 
this sorrow with His contact and conflict with sin. 
He sighs at the presence of the deaf and dumb man 
(Mk 7%). When face to face with death, He is 
moved with sympathetic compassion (Lk 7%); He 
groans in spirit, is troubled, and weeps (Jn 11°). 
The underlying thought in these passages seems to 
be His sense of what lies behind human suffering. 
So it is different degrees of sin at which His sorrow 
is implied or expressed ;—dulness, unbelief, or 
hardness of heart in the disciples (Mt 168, Mk 874 
9? 10% 1477. 87, Lk 228, Jn 14%) ;—the wilful blind- 
ness and opposition of His countrymen (Mk 3° 6° 8, 
Lk 13"). Specially significant are the laments over 
Jerusalem (Mt 23%7, Lk 194). He is grieved at 
ingratitude (Lk 17”), at lack of hospitality (Lk 7), 
at the profanation of the Temple (Mt 212”), above 
all, at the treachery of Judas (Mt 26”, Jn 137). 
He feels sorrowful compassion over the multitude 


without a shepherd (Mt 9°°, Mk 64). On the other 
hand, His joy is specially mentioned at the con- 
quest or removal of sin (Mt 18%, Lk 102! 155), A 
study of these passages will show the sense in which 
He was a Man of Sorrows. On the one hand, He 
was brought into a relation to sin from which His 
nature shrank, and which even seemed at its 
climax to lead to a separation from God (Mk 15*4), 
On the other hand, in His conflict against sin He 
was spiritually alone. He knew more clearly than 
any the nature of sin and its results. He saw what 
man might be if he chose, and what in fact he was, 
He realized every hour the tragic irony of the 
situation, that He had come to His own and they 
would not receive Him. The horror of His rejec- 
tion by His countrymen lay not so much in the 
suffering it implied for Himself, as in their own loss 
of opportunity. Is 53 was profoundly true. Men 
did not perceive or desire the beauty of His holiness. 
They despised and rejected His message ; they hid 
their face from Him because they could not bear to 
look on the splendour of the goodness and love He 
came to reveal.* 

3. The necessity of sorrow in the life of Christ 
came from the spiritual character of His work. 
From the point of view of the disciples, and the 
popular conception of the Messiah, a certain 
amount of conflict and hardship could readily be 
allowed for. The Roman could not be expected to 
yield without a blow; and as it became clear that 
opposition from within His own nation was to be 
expected, temporary disappointments and mis- 
understandings would fall within the disciples’ 
scheme of the future. They were ready for the 
hardships of an earthly struggle, z.e. to drink His 
cup as they understood it. They were not pre- 
pared for the Cross, because they had not a deep 
enough conception of His work. Not Roman or 
Sadducee, but sin, was the enemy; His end was 
the establishment of a spiritual and universal 
empire. The national mission of the Son of David 
had passed into the world-wide mission of the 
Servant of Jehovah,t and the means which might 
have sufficed for the one would no longer serve the 
other. His work moved on a higher plane, and 
the weapons of His warfare must be more mys- 
terious and spiritual than any outward miracle. 
These weapons were the attractive and atoning 
power of service, and sorrow. Mk 10% shows this 
clearly. The Cross, the life of service, and all it 
implied of sorrow and suffering, were necessary 
because He had come to give His life a ransom for 
many (cf. Jn 12%), 

Thé fuller discussion of the redemptive value of 
Christ’s sufferings belongs to other articles (see 
art. ATONEMENT). It must suffice here to insist 
on what all theories admit, that only as Sufferer 
could He be Saviour. He had come to serve God 
as man; therefore suffering was necessary to the 
perfection of His obedience (He 2” 58). It is a fact 
of history that as the Sufferer He has conquered 
and drawn men unto Him. The title ‘Man of 
Sorrows’ expresses, more perhaps than any other, 
His attractive power; it has been the inspiration 
of Christian art and music. The thought under- 
lying it is not primarily any logical theory of 

tonement, but the all-embracing sympathy of 
the God-man. His ‘Come unto me’ (Mt 11%) is 
a comfortable word, because it is spoken by One 
‘who, in that he himself suffered being tempted, 

* From this point of view the nearest parallel to Christ is 
Jeremiah, the ‘man of sorrows’ of the OT. There, too, we have 
the one standing in moral solitude over against the whole 
nation, in bitterness of soul because he knows that none will 
listen to his message. If, as is often thought, his experience 
had some share in moulding the conception of Is 53, that 
chapter forms a close link between him and Christ, pointing 
back to the one and forward to the other (cf. G. A. Smith, 


Isaiah, vol. ii. ch. 2, etc.). 
+ See Workman, The Servant of Jehovah, ch. vii. 
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is able to succour them that are tempted’ (He 238 
3!, cf. Mt 81”). 

4, The Christian conception of sorrow.—Sorrow 
is, properly speaking, a psychological term, being 
a description of a state of mind. It should be 
distinguished from the suffering, mental or physi- 
eal, which may be its occasion. We may define it 
as the sense of discord, the consciousness that things 
are not as they should be, in ourselves, or in the 
world. It is an experience peculiar to man, and 
can be attributed to animals only by an effort 
of personification.* In the fact of its being a 
privilege peculiar to man we may begin to see 
something of its purpose. 


‘The inherent necessity in man of sorrow . . . testifies that 
his essential constitution and nature, as man, is something 
which all this world’s life and the conditions of it—by the very 
fact that they are what they are—cannot match and cannot 
satisfy. The very constitution of his being and the necessary 
conditions of his life are out of harmony together. They do not 
and cannot fit ; the one is too small to satisfy the other. Set 
man, being what man is, in this world, as the conditions of this 
world are, and the necessary result is, sooner or later, sorrow’ 
(Moberly, Sorrow, Sin, and Beauty, p. 7). 


To a creature made in the image of God, sorrow is 
the necessary condition of the struggle against sin 
in an imperfect world. Given the fact of sin, 
suffering ceases to be a problem. Only ina perfect 
state could it be desirable that sorrow and sighing 
should flee away. 

Hence if sorrow is a privilege of man as a spiritual 
being, we shall expect to find that it is in a special 
sense the privilege of the Christian. The second 
Beatitude (Mt 5+) speaks absolutely of its blessed- 
ness. The underlying thought seems to be that 


dissatisfaction with things as they are will lead to 

the effort to right them. 

4.é. sin, is «caged in view. 
hi 


Discord within the soul, 
Mourning is the 
evidence of the break-up of the self-complacency 
which is the chief obstacle to the Kingdom of God. 
Sorrow, indeed, is of no value unless it leads to the 
striving after higher things. There is no blessed- 
ness attached to vain regret for the past (Mt 25" 
27°, Mk 10”), or to the sorrow which finds its vent 
in weary sleep instead of in prayer (Lk 22”). The 
bearing of pain, voluntary or otherwise, is in itself 
neutral ; it is effective only whenit is the means of 
rooting out from the self a cause of offence (Mt 5”, 
etc.). The sorrow which is fruitful is the travail 
which issues in the birth of a new life (Jn 1274 1672). 
The one object of the purging is that the branch 
may bring forth more fruit (Jn 15°). 

If sorrow is a necessary accompaniment of the 
attempt to right things in oneself, it will also 
accompany the attempt to right things in the 
world. It was Christ’s experience, and it will be 
the experience of His followers (Jn 15” etc.) as 
they share His work. The traditional saying of 
Christ that ‘he who is near me is near the fire’ 
(Orig. Hom. in Jer. xx. 3) is at least authentic in 
spirit. The disciples must bear the cross He bears 
(Mk 8%), drink His cup, and be baptized with His 
baptism (Mk 10%), carry His yoke (Mt 11”). The 
sword must pierce the Virgin's heart because of her 
nearness to Him (Lk 25) ; even the Innocents suffer 
unconsciously on account of their connexion with 
Him (Mt 2"), The via dolorosa is the only road to 
union with Him.t 

In Jn 16 the sorrow of the disciples is contrasted 
with the transient joy of the world. The world 
rejoices (16°) ‘as having been freed from one who 
was a dangerous innovator as well as a condemner 
of its ways’ (Westcott, ad loc.) ; i.e. it is satisfied to 
have no Christ, even to have removed Him, and is 


* See the remarkable passage in Ro 822, where Nature is 
represented as sharing in the imperfection and hopes of man. 
Cf. Sanday-Headlam, ad loc. 

+ It need hardly be added that this thought dominates the 
rest of the NT (e.g. Ph 310, Col 124, 1 P 418), 
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content with things as they are. The sorrow of 
the disciples is connected with the departure of 
Christ. The primary reference is to the immediate 
crisis, but in all ages His disciples will have sorrow 
in all that hinders their full vision of Him, the 
complete establishment of His Kingdom, and His 
return in glory. Though He has overcome the 
world, they must have tribulation in it, till the 
victory won ideally is realized in fact (16%). Sorrow 
cannot be completely turned into joy till what is, 
is identical with what should be, till He returns 
again and we see Him as He is (1 Jn 3°). As we 
said before, we find no abstract discussion of the 
nature and meaning of sorrow. The solution of 
the problem is found in the experience of Christ, 
which is the experience of the Christian.* Sorrow 
is bound up with every attempt to combat sin in 
the self and in the world. It is the reaction 
against sin, and those who feel this most keenly 
must drink most deeply of the cup. The consola- 
tion lies in the fact that the disciple is sharing the 
lot of His master here, and will share His joy 
hereafter (Mt 1978, Ro 817, 2 Ti 214). 

5. Sorrow and happiness.—It would be an 
inadequate treatment of the teaching of Christ to 
conceive of sorrow merely as the condition of future 
happiness. Christianity is a religion of present 
happiness. An exultant joy is the note of the 
songs which hailed Christ’s birth. Joy is a present 
fruit of the Spirit (Gal 5”) ; the Kingdom of God 
is now joy and peace (Ro 14"). The promises of 
the New Heaven and the New Earth are not purely 
eschatological ; they belong, ideally at least, to our 
life now. One of the characteristic paradoxes of 
Christianity is that its sorrow and happiness co- 
exist. Again we turn first to the experience of 
Christ. He is the Man of Sorrows, yet we cannot 
think of Him for a moment as an unhappy man. 
He rather gives us the picture of serene and 
unclouded happiness. Beneath not merely the 
outward suffering, but the profound sorrow of 
heart, there is deeper still a continual joy, derived 
from the realized presence of His Father, and the 
consciousness that He is doing His work. Unless 
this is remembered, the idea of the Man of Sorrows 
is sentimentalized and exaggerated. And again 
the disciple shares the experience of His master. 
Neither Christ nor the true Christian can for a 
moment wish, like a Job or a Jeremiah, that he 
had never been born. The Beatitudes express His 
own humanly discovered secret of happiness ; He 
has Himself known the blessedness of mourning, 
though never, of course, over His own sin, and He 
imparts the secret to His follower. And though 
the promises of Jn 16 can be completely realized 
only when the Christian departs to be with Christ 
(Ph 1), yet even now His joy is in him and is 
fulfilled (Jn 151) ; even now, in prayer and in com- 
munion with Him, he knows the joy which no man 
can take from him (Jn 167 *4). ‘Sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing’ (2 Co 6'°), is the paradox of the 
gospel, and each side of the paradox is needed to 
counteract an unbalanced view of life. On the one 
hand, sorrow is no figment of the imagination, to 
be thought away. It is a fact of life, and a neces- 
sary fact, necessary to the perfection of the sinless 
One, much more to our own; the condition of all 
progress and of all true work for God. This is the 
truth ignored by the ‘sky-blue’ optimism, which 
strives to live ever in the sunshine and blinds itself 
to sin.+| On the other hand, sorrow is not the last 
word of life. The world is a kécpos, a creation of 
order and beauty. We find in Christ’s teaching 


* ©The real Christian looks at sorrow not from without, but 
from within, and does not approach its speculative difficulty till 
he is aware by experience of its practical power’ (Lua Mundi}, 
p. 89). ‘ 

+ See James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 80 ff. 
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nothing of the sentimental attitude, which looks 
on suffering with complacency, as though it were 
good in itself. To Him evil is evil, and suffering 
is sufferimg; He came as the Saviour to destroy 
them.* Here Christianity is in strong contrast to 
Buddhism, and to all forms of morbid asceticism. 
Bacon’s aphorism that ‘prosperity is the blessing 
of the OT, adversity the blessing of the NT,’ is 
true only when it is understood that beneath the 
adversity, and the sorrow of heart which it brings, 
there is even here and now the peace which passeth 
understanding, the joy which comes of union with 
Christ, of sympathy with man, and of work for 
God. 


LITERATURE.—Davidson,’' OT’ Prophecy (ch. 22); Stanton, 
Jewish and Christian Messiah ; G. A. Smith, Jsatah, vol. ii. 5 
Moberly, Sorrow, Sin, and Beauty; Du Bose, Gospel in the 
Gospels; Lux Mundi, ‘The Problem of Pain’; Workman, The 
Servant of Jehovah. C. W. EMMET. 


SOUL.—In every act of thinking, a distinction 
exists between the thinker and his thought, or, as 
it is otherwise expressed, between the self and the 
not-self, the ego and the non-ego, the thinking 
subject and the object of thought. This ego, 
self, or thinking subject, is denominated the soul 
(Wuxy}, BD3, 7W3), or spirit (rvedua, 77; see SPIRIT) ; 
often also, both in the OT and NT, the heart 
(kapdta, 25, 225; see HART). In the OT the soul 
is sometimes confused with the blood or with some 
important physical organ, but in the NT it is 
clearly distinguished from the body as an im- 
material principle, the seat of conscious person- 
ality, and essentially immortal (Mt 10 ete. ; see 
IMMORTALITY). There was much speculation in 
our Lord’s time, and had been for some two cen- 
turies, on the mysterious questions of the soul’s 
origin and destiny. Some, following Plato and 
Philo, believed in its eternal pre-existence (ef. Wis 
8 RV); others (mainly orthodox Rabbis) in its 
creation at the creation of the world (ef. 2 Es 45) ; 
others in its premundane creation (Slavonic Enoch 
23°); others (perhaps the majority) in its con- 
creation with the body, which is apparently the 
doctrine of the OT (Is 44? 4 49:5, Job 31). A 
few supported the Platonic speculation of metem- 
psychosis (so apparently Josephus; see BJ I. 
vili. 5). The disciples of Jesus were aware of 
these discussions, and on one occasion asked Him 
whether a certain man had been born blind as a 
penalty for sins committed by him in a previous 
state of existence. Itis a significant illustration 
ot the economy of revelation that Jesus avoided 
entering upon the discussion (Jn 9?).+ 

4. The use of wWvyxy in the Gospels.—In the 
Pauline Epistles, as is well known, there is 
frequently a decided difference of meaning be- 
tween wWuy7 and mvefua. There yux7 is used for 
the principle of life of the natural man, while 
mvedua is the principle of supernatural life which 
manifests itself in the regenerate Christian. Hence 
the derivative puxuxéds (literally ‘soulish’) comes to 
be used in a depreciatory, and even in a bad sense 
(1 Co 12% 15“, Ja 3%, Jude). But in the Gospels 
there is no such distinction of usage. As applied 
to the human soul, yvx7 and mrvefua are synonyms 
throughout the range of their meaning. Thus in 
the sense of natural life, we have Mk 34, cf. Jn 
13°7 (Wuxh); and Mt 27°, ef. Lk 23%, Jn 19% (rvetua). 
(For the lower sense of zvetua, cf. also Mk 8, 
Lk 8% 2487-39, Jn 11%% 137). wWuyn, as well as 
mvevua, is used quite normally for the soul in its 
highest religious activities (see, e.g., Lk 14, where 


*So Harnack most admirably, in What is Christianity ? 
ch. vi. 

+ The Creationist view of the soul’s origin was held by all 
Jews in our Lord’s time. The Traducianist hypothesis first 
appears in Tertullian (a.p. 200). 
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the identity of yux7 and mvedua is especially ap- 
parent ; Mt 11” 2287||; ef. 1 P 91-2 419 9 Pp 98 
etc. ; and even in the Pauline Epp. see 2 Co 1%, 
Eph 6°, Ph 1°’; cf. He 6 131”). In one passage 
(Jn 107) Yux7 seems even to stand for the rational 
or deliberating faculty (Néyos, vods). There is, 
however, between yuxy7 and mvedua, as used in the 
Gospels, one slight distinction. wux7 emphasizes 
more strongly than mveiua the idea of individual 
personality. Hence yuxatl (not mveiuara) is used 
for ‘individuals’ or ‘ persons’ (Ac 27°7, 1 P 3%); 
and it is usual to speak of the salvation or loss of 
the wux7 rather than of the zveiua (Mt 6” 10°9 
162°, Mk 8%, Lk 9°4 173 219 Jn 122, He 10°, Ja 
1715, 1P 1%). Yet the salvation of the rvedua is 
alluded to (1 Co 5°, 1 Th 5%). aveiua, however, is 
not by any means a strictly impersonal term (see 
Mt 5", He 1%). It is used like yuy7y to denote a 
disembodied soul (Lk 24°7-39, He 12%, 1 P 318, Rev 
6° 20%). In Mt 12%8 (a quotation from Is 421) God is 
said to possess a yux7. In Jn 4% He is said to be 
spirit (rvedua). 

The following particular statements about the 
soul (wux7) are made in the Gospels. As the 
principle of physical life it is sustained by food 
(Mt 6”); as the organ of spiritual life it ‘magnifies 
the Lord’ (Lk 1%). It is capable of physical and 
sensuous pleasure (121%), also of spiritual rest and 
refreshment (Mt 11°’). It can suffer acute sorrow 
(Lk 2%) and anxiety (Jn 10%). It can grieve (Mt 
268) and love (22%). It can be lost and saved 
(10 ete.). At death it is yielded up (Jn 101% 
125), but survives as a personal self-conscious being 
(Mt 10 etc.).* See, further, SPIRIT. 


2. Christ’s teaching about the soul.—According 
to Jesus, the soul, being a man’s inmost self, the 
seat of his self-conscious personality, and inher- 
ently immortal (Mt 10°), is precious beyond all 


price. Nothing can be accepted in exchange for 
it, and the gain of the whole world will not com- 
pensate for its loss (1678). Jesus drives home this 
truth in the parable of the Rich Fool, who said to 
his soul, ‘Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry’; and whom God rebuked with the awful 
words, ‘Thou fool, this night they (i.e. the ministers 
of my vengeance) require of thee thy soul’ (Lk 
1216-21), Much is said in the Gospels about the 
gain or loss of the soul, generally with a play upon 
the double meaning of yvx7 (‘life’ or ‘soul’). 
Most of these passages take the form of exhorta- 
tions to martyrdom, as, for instance, Mt 10% ‘He 
that findeth his soul (.e. he that saves his life b 
denying me in time of persecution), shall lose it 
(by eternal punishment in Gehenna) ; and he that 
loseth his soul for my sake (i.e. he who confesses 
me in time of persecution, and suffers a martyr’s 
death), shall find it (in heaven)’; (see also 16”, Lk 
17%, Jn 12%). All these passages refer primarily 
to martyrdom, but in their secondary applications 
teach that even lesser sufferings and trials endured 
patiently for Christ’s sake have as their reward 
the salvation of the soul (Mt 1088). The same idea 
is expressed in Lk 14”, where the strange phrase 
‘to hate the soul’ is a rhetorical expression for 
willingness to suffer martyrdom or any lesser in- 
convenience for Jesus’ sake (cf. also Jn 12%). The 
gain or salvation of the soul means certainly its 
eternal happiness in heaven, and the loss or de- 
struction of the soul, as certainly, not its annihila- 
tion, but its eternal punishment in Gehenna. The 
endlessness of the soul’s final retribution is not 
simply an inference from the soul’s immortality, 
*It follows from this, that in the view of Jesus and the 
Twelve, the Yux4 and svevue of man are not distinct principles 
or entities, as, according to some, St. Paul affirms in 1 Th 523, 
cf. He 412. The language of the Gospels makes decisively for 


the wnity of the soul, and for a dichotomy of man (body and 
soul), not for a trichotomy (body, soul, and spirit). 
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but is exegetically established from Mt 25* ete. 
According to the conceptions represented in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, retribution does not 
wait till the Last Day, but begins as soon as the 
soul leaves the body. At death the disembodied 
soul passes to a ‘middle state’ (Hades), where, if 
righteous, it experiences rest and refreshment in 
‘Abraham’s bosom,’ or ‘Paradise’; or, if un- 
righteous, expiatory punishment (symbolized as a 
tormenting flame) in a limbus or ‘ prison,’ which is 
separated by an impassable barrier from the abodes 
of the righteous. The disembodied souls are repre- 
sented as conscious and intelligent, able to converse 
with one another, and interested in the welfare 
of their friends upon earth (Lk 16” 23%, 1 P 338, 
Rev 6°). 

The most important question about the intermediate state is 
whether spiritual change is possible in it. The point has been 
keenly debated, but the affirmative opinion seems to have the 
better exegetical support. For (1) the NT represents not death, 
but the Second Advent, as the time when the soul will render 
its final account to God. Presumably, therefore, the middle 
state is included in the period of probation. (2) Christ appears 
to the present writer to teach that some sins may be forgiven 
after death (Mt 1232); and at least to hint that even grievous 
sinners may be released from torments, after adequately ex- 
piating their crimes (526). (3) The torments of Dives seem to 
have been remedial in effect, causing him for the first time to 
interest himself in the spiritual welfare of others (Lk 1627). 
(4) The descent of Christ into Hades, and His preaching to the 
disobedient spirits there (1 P 318), plainly presuppose the possi- 
bility of repentance after death.’ * 

At the Last Day, according to Jesus, there will 
be a bodily resurrection of all men, followed by a 
final judgment, and a final settlement of the 
destiny of each soul (Mt 25*!-#*), The resurrection 
of the wicked is clearly taught in Mt 10%, Jn 
5”. See, further, RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD, 
ESCHATOLOGY, ABRAHAM (§ ‘Abraham’s bosom’), 
PARADISE, HELL [DESCENT INTO]. 

Jesus claimed to stand in the same relation to 
human souls as God Himself; and as the Lord of 
souls issued the universal invitation, ‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden... 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls’ (Mt 11% *). 
He also declared that His special object in coming 
into the world was to save souls (Lk 9°°) by laying 
down His own soul as a ransom (Jn 105 17°), 

3. The soul of Jesus.—lf Jesus was perfect man, 
it follows that He must have possessed not only a 
human body, but also a human soul and a human 
spirit; and this is, in fact, the doctrine of the 
Gospels and of the NT generally. Thus He came 
to give His soul (pvyjv) a ransom for many 
(Mt 2078||). After the interview with the Greeks 
(Jn 1277), His soul (wvx7) was troubled, and He 
doubted what to say. In Gethsemane His soul 
was exceeding sorrowful (zrepi\urés éorwy 7) Yux7) ov, 
Mt 26%5||). There are similar references to His 
hunian spirit. He groaned (or was angry) in spirit 
(eveBpiunoaro THY mvevuarc, Jn 11**) ; and was troubled 
in spirit (érapdxOn To mvevpar, 137). On the cross 
He ipeeseniied His spirit to God (raparifeun rd 
mvedud jwov, Lk 23%), and yielded up His spirit 
(apjKce 7d mvedua, Mt 27°; apédwxe 7d mvedua, 
Jn 19°). After death, His Divine Personality, 
still in hypostatie (i.e. personal) union with His 
disembodied human spirit, descended to Hades, 
and there preached to the disobedient spirits in 
pao (1 P 348, cf. Eph 4°); visiting also, we infer 

rom Lk 23%, that compartment of Hades which is 


* Cf. the striking words of Clement of Alexandria: ‘The 
Apostles, following the Lord, preached the gospel to those in 
Hades. . . . [God’s] punishments [in Hades] are saving and 
disciplinary, leading to conversion, and choosing rather the 
repentance than the death of a sinner. . . . Did not the same 
dispensation obtain in Hades, so that even there, all the souls, 
on hearing the preaching, might either exhibit repentance, or 
confess that their punishment was just because they believed 
not?’ (Strom. vi. 6). See also the Shepherd of Hermas, Simil. 
ix. 16: ‘These Apostles and teachers, having fallen asleep, 
preached also to those who had fallen asleep before them, and 
themselves gave the seal of their preaching.’ 
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reserved for the spirits of the just. It is obvious 
from these and other passages, that the view of 
Apollinaris that Christ did not possess a human 
soul,* but that the Divine Logos took its place, is 
not Scriptural. The soul and spirit of Jesus were 
subject to human weakness and infirmity, and 
were therefore human, not Divine. 

But the rejection of Apollinarism, and the 
adoption of the view that Christ possessed a perfect 
human soul, involves a great psychological dif_i- 
culty. A perfect human soul is personal, and 
therefore, if Christ was perfect God and perfect 
man, it seems to follow that He must have been 
two persons, as Nestorius thought, or was supposed 
to think. This difficulty has never yet received a 
full solution. The solution of the ancient Church 
was that the human nature of the incarnate Christ 
was impersonal. The human yvx7 of Christ, which, 
under normal conditions, would have developed 
independent personality, was prevented, owing to 
its hypostatic union with the Logos, from doing so. 
It attained personality, not in itself, but in the 
Divine Logos with which it was united; and 
hence, though Christ possessed a true human yuy7, 
His personality was single, being seated entirely 
in the Divine Nature. The Patristic view is open 
to criticism on several grounds, but it still holds 
the field as the best attempt to reconcile the two 
apparently conflicting principles of Seripture, that 

hrist is perfect God and perfect man, and yet 
only one Person. 

4, The human will of Jesus.—Jesus, as possess- 
ing a human soul, possessed also a human will, for 
volition is one of the most characteristic activities 
of the soul. The Gospels regard Jesus as endowed 
with a human will, which, though in the end 
always conforming itself to the Divine will, yet 
did so sometimes at the cost of an inward struggle. 
Thus in the Agony in the Garden, Jesus prays 
(Lk 22”), ‘Father, if thou be willing, remove this 
cup from me; nevertheless not my will, but thine 
be done’ (rv wh 7d O€Anud pou, GANA Td by yivEc Ow). 
The distinction of wills is evident also in Jn 5 
(cf. 68) <I seek not mine own will, but the will of 
him that sent me.’ It is thus the teaching of 
Scripture that there are two wills in Christ, a 
Divine and a human, and that these two wills are 
united in one Person. The reconciliation of the 
two different points of view (duality of will, and 
unity of Person) is not easy. According to modern 
ideas, the faculty of willing is so essentially a 
function of personality, that it seems necessary to 
postulate two egos where there are two wills. 
The ancients, however, did not connect willing 
with personality so closely as we do; and, more- 
over, ‘will’ is too strong a term to translate their 
0édynua (voluntas). 6énya, it is true, in its stronger 
sense, approaches the meaning of ‘will,’ but more 
often it bears the weaker sense of ‘ wish,’ ‘liking,’ 
‘inclination,’ ‘propension.’ The true Greek term 
for will in our sense is yvéun, or more definitely 
mpoaipects, or still more definitely at’refovcrérys, or 
avreovovov (self-determination). It is clearly in 
the weaker sense of ‘inclination’ that 6é\jua is 
used in the Gospels, and it is probably in the same 
sense that Dyothelitism was declared by the Sixth 
General Council (A.D. 680) to be the doctrine of 
the Church.+ 


* Apollinaris admitted that Jesus possessed the lower or 
animal soul (Jux% wdAoyos), but denied to Him the distinctively 
human or rational soul (jux% Aoyix%). 

+The details of the question are in the highest degree 
intricate, and cannot be entered upon here. The reader may 
consult Dorner, Person of Christ, 11. i. 116 ff., 152 ff., 201 ff., 
266 ff., for an acute criticism of the Patristic view. See also 
Ottley, Incarnation, pt. vii. 1. 4, 2. 2. 

t On the Monothelite and Dyothelite question see Dorner, 
op. ctt. 1. i. 155ff. The last word (even from the strictly 
orthodox point of view) has not yet been said upon this difficult 
subject. 
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See also art. INCARNATION in vol. i., esp. p. 812f. 


LITERATURE.—M. F. Roos, Fundamenta Psychologie ex sacra 
Scriptura collecta (brief, but valuable); J. T. Beck, Umumiss der 
bibl. Seeleniehre (Eng. tr. 1877]; Bottcher, de Inferis (a store- 
house of Biblical and Rabbinical material) ; Olshausen, de Nat. 
Human. Trichotomia (in Opuse. Theol.); yon Rudloff, Die 
Lehre vom Menschen ; Franz Delitzsch, Syst. d. bibl. Psychol. 
[Eng. tr. 1867] (learned, but fanciful); J. Laidlaw, The Bible 
Doctrine of Man; J. B. Heard, The Tripartite Nature of Man; 
W. P. Dickson, St. Pauil’s Use of Flesh and Spirit (contains 
short bibliography); Ellicott, ‘The Threefold Nature of Man,’ 
in The Destiny of the Creature; W. R. Alger, Destiny of the 
Soul (contains exhaustive bibliography by Ezra Abbot); R. H. 
Charles, A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life; 
Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality ; F. W. H. Myers, 
Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death; Piat, 
Destinée de Vhomme; Welldon, The Hope of Immortality ; 
Martineau, Study of Religion, bk. 4; Mason, Purgatory; 
Plumptre, Spirits in Prison; Luckock, After Death; Pusey, 
What is of faith as to Everlasting Punishment?; C. Harris, 
pro Fide, ec. xv.; A. Westphal, Chair et Esprit; Liidemann, 
Die Anthropologie des Ap. Paulus; art. ‘Psychology’ in 
Hastings’ DB; art. ‘Geist’ in PRE? ; artt. ‘Soul,’ ‘ Eschatology,’ 
‘Immortality of the Soul’ in JH; art. ‘Eschatology’ in EBi; 
consult also OT Theologies of Schultz, Smend, Oehler; and 
the NT Theologies of Schmid, van Oosterzee, B. Weiss, 
Holtzmann. C. HARRIS. 


SOUTH (véros).—41. The locality indicated.—The 
southern direction was called by the Hebrews 
Téman (Jer 49”), that is, the country ‘on the right 
side’ to one facing eastwards in Palestine. In the 
same way their kinsmen and successors, the Mos- 
lem Arabs, called the southern part of their empire 
Yemen, the ‘right hand’ country, and designated 
Syria and Palestine to the North as al-Shdm, the 
‘left’ region. The queen of Sheba was referred to 
as the queen of the South (Mt 12%). In amore 
limited and special sense the Hebrews gave the 
name ‘South Country’ to the wilderness of Judea 
and the region lying beyond it (Jos 128, Ac 8”). 

2. Character of south wind.—Passing over an 
area with little or no vegetation, it was both hot 
(Lk 12%) and lacking in vitalizing power. The 
rarefaction produced by the sun’s rays on the bare 
desert gave rise to whirlwinds, which gathered 
up the dust in tall swaying columns that moved 
like evil genii over the land until they suddenly 
broke and dispersed (Job 37°, Zec 9%). It was 
essentially a transition current, being the dry east 
wind shifting round towards the humid west. It 
thus partook of the nature of both, and resembled 
the close steamy air of a palm-house. The allu- 
sion in Job 37" is either to the lethargy induced 
by its enervating influence, or to the cool refresh- 
ment of the showers that usually follow it. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

SOWING.—For ‘sowing’ as a metaphorical ex- 
pression of the activity and influence of Christ and 
His Apostles, see under SEED. The Gospels further 
contain, however, three semi-proverbial uses of the 
term which merit notice. 

4. One is in connexion with the counsel against 
worldly anxiety (Mt 6=Lk 12” birds neither sow 
nor reap), where sowing denotes one of the ordinary 
operations and occupations of men in order to 
secure a livelihood. Jesus is here quoting a fam- 
iliar proverb of the ancient world, which was cur- 
rent in several forms (e.g. ‘aves sine patrimonio 
vivunt et in diem pascuntur’). 

2. In Mt 2574 ?6=Lk 197: a grasping, unscru- 
pulous character is defined as one that reaps where 
it has not sown, 7.e. enriches itself at the expense 
of other people. Several ancient parallels, both 
from Jewish (cf. Taylor’s Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, 1897, p. 143) and from pagan (¢.g. lian, 
Var. Hist. iii. 46 and iv. 1; and Plato, Leges, xi. 
913 C) sources, are quoted for the second clause of 
the verse, which is probably to be taken as an 
expansion of the first. 

3. Finally, two semi-proverbial (cf. ¢.g. Mic 6%, 
Ps 126°-%) sayings upon sowing, in a figurative 
sense, are preserved in Jn 4°37, Taken as part of 


the story of Jesus at Sychar, the passage starts 
from the responsiveness of the Samaritans to the 
gospel (their full-grown faith being contrasted with 
the indifference and unbelief of Judaism upon the 
whole). The sight of the Samaritans streaming 
out of the city suggests to Jesus that a rich harvest 
of souls is to be reaped here, and reaped apparently 
without the usual delay and interval. Samaria is 
ripe already for the gospel. ‘Four months more, 
then harvest,’ may be the time in Nature; but 
here, in the order of the Spirit, sowing is hardly 
done ere reaping begins. J. MOFFATT. 


SPARROW.—See ANIMALS in vol. i. p. 66. 


SPEAR.—This word occurs in NT only in Jn 19%4 
‘one of the soldiers pierced Jesus’ side with a spear’ 
(Aéyxn). A comparison, however, of Mt 27% ‘ put 
[the sponge] on a reed’ (repifels kadduw), makes it 
probable that in Jn 19” for tccwmw repibévres, ‘ put 
it upon hyssop,’ doo@ mw. should be read. wads is 
the Roman pilwm (Polybius, i. 40. 12, etc.). The 
head of this spear is said to have been buried within 
the principal church of Antioch, where, under direc- 
tion of Peter of Amiens, it was discovered by the 
besieged Crusaders, and proved their salvation 
from the onslaught of the prince of Mosul in 1098. 

T. H. WEIR. 

SPICES (Lat. species)—The word denotes pri- 
marily the kind of a thing, a sample or specimen 
of anything. Then it means a certain touch or 
taste of something. More definitely, it denotes 
any aromatic or pungent substance. In general, 
spices are aromatic condiments used for seasoning 
food, or fragrant ointments used as perfumes. In 
the NT the term is used in both of these senses ; 
and, in a few cases, it hasa somewhat wider meaning. 

In the Gospels there are several words used to 
describe various kinds of spices. It is scarcely 
possible to classify them. See artt. Myrru, 
FRANKINCENSE, NARD, SPIKENARD, MINT, ANISE, 
CUMMIN, RUE. 

Spices (Gr. dpduara, Lat. aromata) are mentioned 
in Mk 16}, Lk 2356 241, Jn 19%. We have here 
probably a general term to denote the mixed spices 
used in embalming the bodies of the dead. 

FrANcIS R. BEATTIE. 

SPIES (éyxdero, best derived from éyxablnm, 
‘to send down in (secret)’ [Grimm-Thayer], ‘men 
suborned to lie in wait’; Vulg. insidiatores).— 
Though the word occurs only once in the Gospels 
(Lk 207°; cf. Job 19! 319, Sir 84), there is abundant 
evidence of a regular system of espionage directed 
against Jesus from the time when He first at- 
tracted the notice of the ruling classes. Emissaries 
were sent from Jerusalem for this purpose (Mk 7} 
and Mt 15! RV), and in the latter portion of His 
public ministry He could hardly speak in any 
synagogue or other public place without seeing 
some of these spies in His audience. Their action 
is variously described: (1) ‘They watched him’ 
(raparnpely, maparnpeto bar, ‘to watch insidiously, in 
a furtive manner ’—‘ ex obliquo et occulto,’ Bengel) ; 
ef. Mk 32?=Lk 67 141 20, where EV add ‘him,’ 
though the verb is probably used generally of 
watching for an opportunity. (2) ‘They began 
to press upon him vehemently, and to provoke 
him to speak of many things (drocrouarifey airér), 
laying wait for him to catch something out of his 
mouth’ (évedpevovres atrov Onpeioal re éx Tod crduaros 
avrov, Lk 1154), where arocrouarifew is explained by 
Enthym. Zig. as drairety adrocxedious kal dverirkér- 
Tous dmoxpicers Epwrnudtwy dodepdv (the Vulg. gives 
os ejus opprimere, as if from a reading émicropifery). 
So Lk 20” tells how the chief priests and scribes 
watched and ‘sent forth spies, which feigned them- 
selves to be righteous, that they might take hold 
of his speech, so as to deliver him up to the rule 
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and to the authority of the governor.’ The putting 
of the question about the tribute money, which 
immediately follows, was a cunning plot, in which 
the Pharisees and the Herodians, two mutually 
hostile parties, joined (cf. for a similar union in 
Galilee, Mk 3°). The Pharisees sent their disciples 
(Mt 22'*), young men apparently, fresh, earnest, 
zealous, and anxious to ue right, hoping thus to 
avoid exciting suspicion of their designs. St. 
Mark (12!) describes their object as ‘that they 
might catch him in talk’ (iva avrév dypedowor Novy) ; 
St. Matthew (22!) says they took counsel ‘how 
they might ensnare him in his talk’ (raydedowou 
év Novy), the verb used being from rayis, ‘a trap or 
snare,’ into which if He fell He would be held fast 
with a view to further proceedings. Compare also 
Mt 19%, Jn 11%, and Lk 19% where some Pharisees 
mingled with the rejoicing multitude, -no doubt 
for a similar purpose. The murmuring in favour 
of Jesus mentioned in Jn 7° was possibly reported 
to the Pharisees by spies. Christ was always 
conscious of the presence of such men, and on 
these oceasions seemed to court publicity for. His 
actions; cf. the direction to the man with the 
withered hand, ‘Stand forth’ (Mk 3°). The futility 
of the system of espionage as directed against Him 
was shown at the trial, where all their efforts re- 
sulted in inability to bring forward anything as a 
charge except His words about the Temple. 

The use of spies for a different purpose, viz. to 
facilitate His arrest, is implied in Mk 14', where 
His enemies sought how they might take Him with 
subtilty (€v d0\w), and in Jn 11°” by the command 
that if any man knew where He was he should give 
information (uyvicy), that they might take Him. 
Such a measure was necessary because of His 

opularity with the multitude. In this sense 
5 udas was the great spy, being in close touch with 
Jesus, and familiar with all His movements,—a fact 
which explains the roundabout directions given to 
the two Apostles as to where they should prepare 
the Passover meal. It was essential that Judas 
should not know the place beforehand, in order that 
the solemn poo nes and Christ’s last discourse 
might not be interrupted by the coming of the 
band from the priests to effect His arrest. 

W. H. DuNDAS. 

SPIKENARD (=‘spiked nard’).—The AV and 
RY rendering of vdpdos morixy in Mk 14°, Jn 12°, 
or rather of the Vulg. nardi spicati (in Jn. nardi 
pistici). The word ‘spikanard’ (sic) appears first 
in Wyclif’s version, the Anglo-Saxon having 
merely ‘deorwyrses’ (=‘ precious’). Tindale has 
‘pure.’ These various translations indicate the 
doubt as to the meaning of the Greek, which was 
felt from very early times, and is reflected in the 
Versions generally. The oldest Syriac version and 
some Old Latin texts simply transliterate, while 
the Peshitta renders by rishayit (= ‘ choicest’). 
Of the various explanations of the word mctikn, 
the most generally accepted are: (1) ‘Genuine,’ as 
though it were connected with rioris (Meyer, Weiss, 
ete.). The word mozixés does actually occur in 
Artemidorus (Oneir. 2. 32) in the sense of ‘ faithful’ 
(yuh murky Kal oikoupds) ; and we learn from Pliny 
(AN xii. 26) that adulterations of nard were fre- 
quent.* (2) ‘Liquid,’ as though it was connected 
with rivw. Ovid (Ars. Am. ili. 443) uses the epithet 
liquida with nardus ; and Clement of Alexandria 
(Ped. I. viii. 64) distinguishes between piipa irypd 
and pitpa Enpd. (3) ‘Drinkable.’ Athenzus tells 
us that some unguents were drunk (689C). But 
the Greek word for drinkable is rorés, not mo- 
7uxés.+ Some have suspected a ‘primitive error’ 


*Cf. Theophylact, ri» adorov vépdev xa) were riotiws xatuc- 
xtvacbicay (Com. on St. Mark, Migne, Pat. Gr. cxxix.). 

+ Scaliger derived the word from aticcuy, ‘to pound.’ But 
this does not give a satisfactory sense. ‘ 
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in the text here, and have proposed various 
emendations. It has been suggested that the 
true reading is “Ivéicjs. All our authorities agree 
in stating that the genuine nard came from India, 
while inferior sorts came from other countries. 
Others would read omxdrys (=Vulg. spicati), a 
word found in Galen, vi. 178 C, 182 C, E. Naber 
(Mnemosyne, 1902, pp. 1-15) conjectures an original 
form, omeorixjs (=‘ liquid’), which, being a dag 
Aeyouevoy, might have been corrupted into motifs. 
Prof. E. N. Bennett (Classical Review, 1890, p. 319) 
suggests that the true form may be mirdxys, and 
points out that the resin of the Pistacia terebinthus 
was anciently mixed with the oil of nard, and that 
it was a very valuable scent (Dioscorides, i. 91). 
All these emendations, however, ingenious and 
interesting as they are, are rendered improbable 
by the fact that neither in St. Mark nor in St. 
John is there any variation in the MSS. 

It is difficult to say with anything like certainty 
what the meaning of the word was. It may be a 
local name, as RVm suggests.* Possibly it is the 
Greek equivalent of Pisi¢d, one of the Skr. names 
for Nardostachys jatamanst (Dymock, Pharmaco- 
graphia Indica, u. p. 233). But most likely it 
is a technical term denoting some specially valu- 
able kind of nard.t Modern experience goes to 
show how easily the exact meaning of similar 
technical or ‘fancy’ names can be lost. Such has 
probably been the case with the word we are. dis- 
cussing. See also artt. NARD, OINTMENT. 


LITERATURE.—See the authorities cited at end of art. NARD. 
The question is discussed by C. F. A. Fritzsche (Com. on St. 
Mark, Leipzig, 1830) at great length, and very fully by Morison 
(Com. on Mk., in loc.). H. W. FULFORD. 


SPINNING.—From very early times in Palestine, 
spinning of wool and flax by means of hand-spindles 
was one of the common occupations, especially of 
women. Jesus referred to spinning (v7@ev) in 
teaching God’s providential care, even of the lilies 
of the field, which are richly clothed though they 
neither toil nor spin (Mt 6%, Lk 12°7), 

E. B. POLLARD. 

SPIRIT (rveiua).—This word occupies a very 
important place in the writings of the Evangelists, 
covers a wide area of thought, and is not always 
clearly defined as to the particular use it is put to 
in a given context. The prominent place thus 
assigned to the word may be considered as indi- 
cative of the position which the principal idea 
embodied by it fills in the general scheme of con- 
structive Christian psychology. In this respect we 
have a good example of the almost instinctively 
creative power of Jewish, and especially of Chris- 
tian-Jewish, religious thought. In classical writings 
mvedua is found largely employed in a physiological 
sense (cf. 7@ mvevuart Tod oréuaros a’rod, 2 Th 2; 
and for a similar use see Jn 3°, He 1”), but in them 
it never appears as a psychological term, as it does 
so often in Biblical writings both of the OT and 
the NT (see Cremer’s Bibl.-Theol. Lex. s.v.). 

The determining factor in the employment of 
this word by NT writers is the profound belief, 
inherited from the prophets and teachers of the 
OT, that there existed from the very beginning a 
unique fellowship between God and man (ef. rvony 
fwhs, Gn 27[LXX]). In spite of much and repeated 
unfaithfulness on man’s part (ef. the difficult, though, 
for our present purpose, the sufficiently significant 
passage, ‘ My spirit shall not remain [karapelyy] for 
ever in man,’ din 6°), this fellowship continued to 
be realized more and more intensely as one gene- 

*’Omerixys (from Opis, near Babylon), Wirrax.xis (from 
Psittake on the Tigris), and Iierys (from the (?) Persian town 
Pisteira) have been suggested as possible readings. But none 
of these is an Indian town. 


t This idea is found as early as Theophylact (c. 1077 a.p.), 
who says that the word may denote éides vapdou oitw Aeyomevoy. 
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ration succeeded another, and warriors and poets, 
prophets and priests, all found their inspiration in 
the firm belief that the Spirit of God was the living 
motive power animating their words and deeds. 

There can be no doubt that the Incarnation 
formed the culminating point, as well as the final 
guarantee of the truth, of this historic realization. 
Henceforth there was established in the human 
consciousness a relationship between God and man 
which can be conveyed only in terms expressive of 
the closest mutual intimacy and communion. Not 
only can it be asserted that God’s Spirit ‘dwells in’ 
man, but the counterpart of that truth consists in 
the resultant abiding of man ‘in the Spirit’ (é 
mvevuatt, Ro 8°). The consequence of the Divine 
Spizit’s activity in this sphere is the co-operative 
activity of man’s spirit attesting the reality of the 
relationship and working towards ‘the righteous- 
ness of God’ (Ro 10%, 2 Co 5%; cf. Ro 81-16). The 
Pauline identification of ‘the Spirit of Christ’ and 
‘the Spirit of God’ is for us ultimately justified in 
the twofold story of the birth of Jesus, narrated, as 
we must think, from two distinet points of view. 
The Spirit of God was the operative agency b 
which the Incarnation was accomplished (Mt 1}® ° ; 
ef. the interchangeable terms mvefua dyov and 
Sivams ‘Tpiorov, Lk 1°). The revelation of the Son- 
ship of Jesus followed immediately upon His 
anointing (éxpuev, Ac 10) with the Holy Spirit, 
and the twofold connexion established by the Syn- 
optists between this revelation and His Temptation 
seems to establish beyond doubt that, in their 
opinion, the consciousness of Jesus became then for 
the first time fully alive to the wondrous position 
which He occupied, and to the character of the 
work He was destined to undertake (ef. the burden 
of the heavenly message 6 vids mov 6 dyamnrés, and 
the implied doubt repeated in the Temptation ed vids 
el Tod Oeod, as well as the part played by the Spirit 
in each of these incidents, Mt 3'@ 41, Mk 1U*, 
Lk 3” 41f-, also Jn 1°f ; see Plummer,‘ St. Luke,’ in 
ICC, ad loc.). 

The realization of the abiding presence of the 
Spirit continued to be for Jesus the dominating 
feature in His ministry of power (see Mt 12%; 
cf. the corresponding expression .év daxrvAw Geod, 
Lk 11), and gives terrible force and point to His 
solemn warning against that continued deliberate 
opposition to His claims which springs from love 
of darkness and obedience to the spirit of evil. 
Here, too, lay the secret of that absolute conviction 
of the truth of His message to the world, resulting 
as it did in the astonished recognition of its inherent 
authority by those who heard it (cf. Jn 6% 7°: 4, 
Mit 728! 13°20" Ms) 122620 eae llce4e2) NOT 
would Jesus confine this conviction to Himself. 
The descriptive title ‘the Spirit of truth,’ three 
times reiterated in the Johannine discourses, em- 
phasized that side of His teaching which laid 
particular stress on the identity of the guiding 
principle of His life and work with that moulding 
the activity of His disciples. At the same time it 
guaranteed the continuity of the context of His 
message and theirs to the world (Jn 1417 1576 1618; 
ef. the actual bequest in which His promises were, 
partly at least, fulfilled, Jn 20”; see also 7%). 
That they might entertain no doubt as to the 
authoritative position they were to occupy in carry- 
ing out the work begun by Him, Jesus spoke of 
His own permanent return to them as practically 
identical with the continual abiding of the Holy 
Spirit in and with them (cf. the phrase épxouar pds 
buds, Jn 148), ‘Christ is in fact from the moment 
of His Resurrection ever coming to the world and 
to the Church, and to men as the Risen Lord’ 
(Westcott, Gospel of St. John, on 14°). In fact the 
work of ‘the Spirit of truth’ is mainly the glori- 
fication of Jesus by gradually making Him known 


to the world as to His Person and work (éketvos éué 
dokdoe, bru Ex TO e€wod AjuWerar Kal dvaryyedet dpiv* 
mwavra boa éxer 0 marhp eud éorww, k.T.d., Jn 164% ; ef, 
éxelvos waprupnoer mepl éuod, Jn 15”), 

The profound oneness of Jesus and His followers 
is nowhere more insistently dwelt on than in these 
passages, and that not alone in the character of the 
aims which He and they have in view, but also in 
the motive power helping and the underlying prin- 
ciple guiding them, which are identified by Him 
as the forces at work in His own life and Person. 
By an argument a fortiori He gives them an 
assurance that He will bestow the Holy Spirit on 
those who recognize their need of His guidance 
(Lk 11%). To such the gift will always be pro- 
portionate to their immediate needs (122). We must 
not forget that the peculiar Lukan phrase zvevparos 
awylov érdjcOn (1): 4!- 67) ig used in connexion with 
the spiritual experiences of three people whose 
work lay in the preparatory stage of the coming 
Kingdom of the Incarnation. 

Notwithstanding the transcendent relationship 
in which Jesus stood to the Holy Spirit, we are not 
left without witness that even in this sphere of 
His life He was like us in all things (see Westcott, 
Gospel of St. John, on Jn 11%), It is this woid 
(7d mvedua) that is used to describe the death on 
the cross by three of the Evangelists (cf. Mt 27°, 
Lk 234, Jn 19%), although in other places we find 
yuxyn employed in a sense very similar (see Jn 
10-17, cf. 153 104). It is possible, however, to see 
in the use of the former word a wider range of 
thought, as if it was intended to include the latter 
in its scope. It is as if Jesus desired to commend 
to His Father’s keeping not only the spirit, the 
principle of His highest and Divinest life, but also 
the soul, the seat of His personal earthly life (cf. 
Hastings’ DB, vol. iv. 612). 

That Lux% is, nevertheless, sometimes found to denote more 
than this is evident from references by Jesus Himself to its 
indestructibility and its incomparable value as the goal of all 
human progress, where we should have expected either cvsjua 
or sveuue and ~uxy7 to convey His full meaning (cf. Mt 1028. 39, 
Lk 1733, Mk 835, Jn 1225), The distinction and confusion, how- 


ever, in these two words are in accordance with OT usage, where 
riah (NT xvetuox) denotes the Divinely imparted principle of 


life, and_nephesh (NT ~ux%) the result of the impartation (see 


1 Co 1545; cf. Gn 27, where nephesh hayydh occurs, an expres- 
sion which is also used of the lower life of the animal creation, 
Gn 120), The indiscriminate use of these two words to denote 
the same idea is found, e.g., in Is 269 (LXX), a parallel to which 
we have in the Song of the Virgin Mary (Lk 146f-), See Sou. 


In other places where this word is used in con- 
nexion with the Personality of Jesus, we find it 
employed somewhat vaguely and in loose contrast 
with the outward or physical senses. He is said 
to have perceived the gist of the murmured reason- 
ings of His erities ‘in his spirit’ (émuyvods TO rrevmare 
avrod, x.7.., Mk 28; cf. Gould, ‘St. Mark’ in JCC, 
adloc.). There is here an evident contrast implied 
between that intuitive knowledge gained by infer- 
ence and deduction, and that acquired by direct 
hearing with the ears. Again, He is spoken of as 
sighing inwardly, as distinct from audibly (dvacre- 
vdtas TO mvevpare adrod, Mk 812), and being indignant 
‘within himself’ or ‘in his spirit,’ without ex- 
pressing His feelings in words (cf. éveBpiujoaro ro 
mvevart, Jn 1138, and év éav7w, 11°). An interest- 
ing example of a subtle psychological distinction 
between mvedua and wvy% is found in the personal 
experiences of Jesus with two distinct sources of 
trouble and sorrow. As the cross drew near, His 
‘soul’ (7 Wux7) mou rerdpaxrar, Jn 12”) revolted 
from the horrors of the vision; while we, as we 
read the narrative of self-revelation, perceive the 
origin and cause of His sympathy with ‘the feeling 
of our infirmities’ (He 4%). On the other hand, 
and in close connexion with His approaching death, 
there was the dark treachery of Judas; and when 
we remémber the profound joy and holy satisfac- 
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tion with which Jesus reviewed the success of His 
work in keeping near Him those committed to His 
charge (see Jn 17”), we can understand the grief 
caused by the loss of ‘the son of perdition.? With 
reference to this fact, St. John notices that Jesus 
‘was troubled in spirit’ (Incots érapdxOn TQ mvev- 
part, 137), as though he would wish us to infer 
that He was stirred to the very depths of His 
being by the sight of a soul hurrying to its doom. 

Instances are not wanting in the Gospels of con- 
trasts, simple and definite, in which this word 
plays a part, though we have no example of the 
antitheses so familiar to students of the Pauline 
Christology. Perhaps the nearest to the latter is 
the reference by Jesus to the contrast between the 
strength and perseverance of the spirit and the 
weakness of the flesh (7d rvedua mpdduuov.. . H cape 
dobevjs, Mk 14°°=Mt 26%). When, in His conver- 
sation with Nicodemus, Jesus refers to fleshly (é« 
Tis capkés) birth and spiritual (é« rod mvevmaros) 
birth, He is not contrasting the limitations of the 
one with the inherent independence, as to time, 
space, ete., with their consequent imperfections, of 
the other. He has in His mind simply the two 
spheres of being to which man, gud man, stands 
related. By his cdpé he is in fellowship, spiritual, 
mentui, and physical, with the whole visible 
creation. By his mvedua he touches and enters the 
sphere of spiritual life in the entirety of his com- 
plete nature. Both orders of existence have their 
characteristic principles, and it is man’s unique 
privilege to unite the two in his complete life and 
experience. The perfect synthesis is accomplished 
only in the Incarnation, and it is only by keeping 
steadily in view the two great constituent elements 
in Jesus’ Person that we shall succeed in truly 
interpreting His language in His discourses at 
Capernaum, which were so vitally misunderstood. 
Neither the spirit alone nor the flesh alone can 
apprehend and appropriate the Christ, the Son of 

an. ‘The flesh’ is of no avail (4 capé ox wpedet 
ovdév, Jn 6%), ‘the spirit’ alone has the power of 
conveying life (rd mvetud éorw 7d Swornotv). At 
the same time, in order to a genuine participation, 
the life-giving message must be clothed in lan- 
guage which may be heard and, in part at least, 
understood (ra pnuara.. . mvedud éorw kal fw). The 
historic fact of the Incarnation was necessary to 
meet the needs of man both on his spiritual and 
fleshly side, and so we understand the force of the 
words of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(od yap 54 mov ayyé\wy émidapBdvera, He 2"*), And 
while it would be going beyond the strict limits 
of certainty to say that Jesus on this occasion is 
making specific reference to the rite which He 
afterwards instituted in words of similar import, 
it will scarcely be disputed that in His Last Supper 
He embodied the principles referred to above. In 
it, too, ‘the flesh profiteth nothing,’ it is the spirit 
that giveth life ; but the invisible, intangible spirit 
is clothed with a visible, tangible body, while 
man, working through and by the latter, reaches 
upwards and partakes of the former (cf. Westcott, 

ospel of St. John, ad loc.). 

When Jesus, in His conversation with the woman 
of Samaria, identifies Spirit with the Being of God 
(rvevua 6 beds, In 4%), He at once proceeds to fore- 
shadow the abiding result, as well as the condition 
of man’s approach to Him. The arena, so to 
speak, upon which the activity of the Divine 

pirit displays His manifold and world-wide char- 
acter, is the human spirit. If we are to offer to 
God a spiritual (év mvetjuart) worship, and appre- 
hend clearly the methods by which He quickens 
human life, the first and last requisite is that we 
shall be in the Spirit (Jn 4%; ef. Ro 8%, Eph 238 
etc.). It is not enough, though it is perfectly true, 
to say that ‘the spirit in man responds to the 
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Spirit of God’ (Westcott, Gospel of St. John, on 4”). 
The spirit 7 man becomes the spirit of man (7g 
mvevuare nuav, Ro 81%), and acting, as it does, in 
harmony with the Spirit of God, is guided into all 
the truth (cf. the sequence 76 mvedua Tis dAnOelas . . . 
els THY adAnOeav macav, Jn 16!*). Henceforth man’s 
spiritual home is within the region of that absolute 
truth which the Person and the work of Jesus 
were destined to disclose and make real. 

Just as we are led to believe in and hope for this 
co-operative activity of the Holy Spirit, so the 
Evangelists are insistent in the belief that the 
spirits of evil are ever watchful to make their 
home within us. In words of solemn warning 
Jesus implies that our need of spiritual guidance is 
so profound that we stand in constant danger of 
harbouring these active enemies (note els rdv olkév 
pov, Lk 11*), and that the only way of successfully 
guarding against their presence is to admit the 
Holy Spirit as the supreme and only Guest (cf. 
Plummer, ‘St. Luke,’ in JCC, on 11”). So close is 
the analogy between these conceptions that St. 
Mark does not hesitate to denote the presence and 
the relation of the evil spirits to the possessed by 
using the same preposition (év) which he employs 
when speaking of the guiding influence of the 
Holy Ghost (Mk 1% 3” 5?; cf. 12°6, Lk 27”). The 
diseases which these spirits were supposed to con- 
vey to their victims were often spoken of as 
Meldane to them inherently (Mk 9 * ete. See 
art. DEMON). 

We shall not be surprised, after these considera- 
tions, to learn that when men have the same ends 
in view, pursue them by similar methods of work, 
and betray the same general characteristics in their 
mental and spiritual outlook, they are said to have 
the same spirit. John the Baptist and Elijah, 
though separated by centuries of time, were be- 
lieved to be so far identified that the former lived 
and acted ‘in spirit and in power’ (év mvevmare Kat 
duvdmer, Lk 1"), 2.e. under the shadow and guidance 
of the latter (cf. Jesus’ method of interpreting the 
popular belief in the pre-Messianic return of Elijah, 
Mt 114). At the same time, the historian is care- 
ful to note that the Baptist’s childhood was marked 
by a gradual development and strengthening in 
spirit side by side with his bodily growth (Lk 1), 
See, further, artt. FLESH, HOLY SPIRIT, SOUL. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the Lexx. and Dictionary artt. 
and the Lit. at Soun, see Laidlaw, Bible Doct. of Man, esp. 
131 ff. ; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of NT, § 27; W. H. Hodge, ‘Bibl. 
Usage of Soul and Spirit’ in Pres. Ref. Rev. viii. (1897), 251 ; 
F, E. Brightman, ‘Soul, Body, Spirit’ in JTASt ii. (1900) 273; 
W. H. Schoemaker, ‘Use of Pneuma in NT’ in JBL xxiii. 
(1904) 13. J. R. WILLIS. 


SPIRITUALITY.— See CHARACTER OF CHRIST 
in vol. i. p. 286 f., and art. SPIRIT. 


SPIRITUALIZING OF THE PARABLES.—‘ The 
legs of the lame,’ says a Hebrew proverb, ‘hang 
loose; so is a parable in the mouth of fools’ (Pr 
26") ; but it is possible to err in the opposite direc- 
tion by pressing a parable too far, and, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, riding it todeath. Such 
was the manner of the ancient interpreters, and it 
has been imitated by not a few in modern times. 
The error lies in forgetting that a parable is 
designed to teach one broad lesson, and insisting 
on discovering some significance in every detail. 
A glaring instance is Theophilus of Antioch’s ex- 
position, quoted approvingly by St. Jerome,* of 
the parable of the Steward (Lk 16!-2), which in- 
culeates simply the duty of being as shrewd in 
spiritual matters as men are wont to be in worldly 
affairs. The rich man, according to Theophilus, is 
Almighty God ; the steward, St. Paul; the debtor 
who owed 100 baths of oil, the Gentiles, ‘qui 

*ad Algas. Quest. vi. 
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magna indigebant misericordia Dei’; the debtor 
who owed 100 cors of wheat, the Jewish people, 
‘which had been nourished by the wheat of God’s 
commandments.’ Euthymius Zigabenus, whose 
interpretation of ‘the fatted calf’ (Lk 15”) as ‘the 
holy body of Christ’ is saved from being blas- 
phemous only by the good monk’s simple piety, 
makes out that the rich man is God (rdv giddy- 
Opwmov kal dvevdeR Oeov) ; the steward, every possessor 
of riches, such being ‘not lords but stewards’ ; 
the steward’s dismissal, death. Some modern in- 
terpreters have gone quite as far in extravagance. 
Schleiermacher makes the rich man represent the 
Romans, the steward the tax-gatherers, the debtors 
the Jewish people. According to Olshausen, the 
rich man is épxwv rod Kécuov, while the steward is 
the man who applies earthly riches to spiritual 
uses. 

Origen’s exposition of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Lk 10°°-*7) is a masterpiece of ill-applied 
ingenuity. The traveller is Adam; Jerusalem is 
Paradise; Jericho is the world; the robbers are 
hostile demons; the Priest is the Law ; the Levite 
is the Prophets; the Samaritan is Christ; the 
wounds are disobedience ; the beast is the Lord’s 
body ; the inn is the Church; the two denarii are 
the Father and the Son (the New and the Old 
Covenant, says Euthymius Zigabenus); the inn- 
keeper is the Bishop.* 

The parable of the Ten Virgins (Mt 25!!8) has 
furnished another fruitful field to spiritualizing 
interpreters. According to St. Chrysostom the 
lamps are the grace of virginity (7d ris mapOevias 
xdpoua); the oil is philanthropy, alms (ry gidar- 
Opwrlav, rhv éhenuootyny) ; the sellers are the poor, 
who afford the opportunity for alms-giving ; the 
sleep of the virgins is death; the ery at midnight 
(cf. 1 Th 41%) shows that the Resurrection will take 
place by night. The lesson of the parable is that 
virginity without philanthropy is darkness. Ac- 
cording to Origen and St. Jerome, the five virgins 
are the five senses. According to the latter, the oil 
is good works ; according to the former, it is teach- 
ing, the vessels being the souls’ of the learners. 
There is much shrewd sense in Calvyin’s caustic 
remark; ‘Some greatly torment themselves about 
the lamps, about the vessels, about the oil; but the 
simple and real gist is that eager zeal for a brief 
space does not suffice, unless unwearied constancy 
be added thereto.’ See, further, artt. PARABLE and 
CIRCUMSTANTIALITY IN THE PARABLES. 

DAVID SMITH. 

SPITTING, SPITTLE (rrvw, rricua, éurriw).— 
References to spitting occur in the NT in the 
Gospels only, and there always in connexion with 
Christ. 

4. Spitting was a common mark of derision and 
contempt. Christ foretold it among the insults 
which He as Messiah would endure (Mk 10, Lk 
18") ; and during His Passion He was spit upon 
both by Jews (Mt 26, Mk 14) and by Gentile 
soldiers (Mt 27°, Mk 15!¥), Allusions to the custom 
with this injurious meaning are found in the OT 
(Nu 124, Dt 25°, Is 506). Variant forms, -still 
customary among Orientals, are spitting upon the 
ground before any one, or even at the mention of a 
despised and hated name. 

2, Three occasions are recorded on which Christ 
*made use of His spittle in the work of healing: 
with a deaf and dumb man in the Decapolis 
(Mk 7°), when He touched the tongue of the 
afflicted with moisture from His own mouth; with 
a blind man at Bethsaida (Mk 8”), when He 
‘spat upon his eyes’; and with one born blind, at 
Jerusalem (Jn 9%7), when He made clay of the 


* In Luc. Hom. xxxiv. St. Augustine (Quest. Hv. ii. § 19) 
gives a similar interpretation, but with still greater luxuriance 
of fancy. 


spittle and anointed the eyes of the blind. In the 
two former instances Christ is stated first to have 
taken the man apart, and Meyer suggests that this 
secrecy was due to His use of the spittle; but no 
reason for secrecy suggests itself, and the third 
act of healing appears to have been performed 
publicly. Trench (Miracles, on Jn 9) adduces Pliny 
(ALN xxviii. 7), Suetonius ( Vespas. 7), Tacitus (Hist. 
ly. 8), to witness to the prevalence of an ancient 
belief in the medicinal value of human saliva, 
especially for eye troubles. See BLINDNESS. 
JOHN MUIR. 

SPONGE.—See ANIMALS in vol. i. p. 67%, and 

VINEGAR. 


STAFF.—Two different words occurring in the 
Gospels are rendered ‘staff’? in EV.—(1) p4850s, 
(2) EvXov. 

4. Only once is pdBdos found in the Gospels, viz. 
in the Synoptic account of the instructions given 
by Jesus to the Twelve as He sent them on their 
mission (Mk 68=Mt 10“=Lk 9%). It denotes, of 
course, the ordinary walking-staff of the traveller, 
which, as used in the East, is somewhat longer 
than the walking-stick we know, and is simply a 
long, slightly-tapering rod, serviceable for support 
and for defence. 


The main interest of the reference to the staff in the con- 
nexion above mentioned lies in the textual difference exhibited 
by the parallel passages. The instruction as given in Mk 68 was 
that the Twelve were to take nothing with them, ‘except a 
staff only’ (<i 4% pa8dev wovov); whereas, according to Mt. (ude 
pa Pdov) and Lk. (u%re pa dev), they were to take nothing at all, 
not even a staff. Wright cites this in suppport of a suggestion 
that Mt. and Lk. were ‘affected by the tendency to expect 
exceptional severity in the case of religious teachers’ (Synopsis, 
p- 57). But perhaps it is adequately explained as due at first to 
a mere copyist’s assimilation to the other negative items that 
occur. In both Mt. and Lk., again, there is a v./. in some MSS 
which gives the plural p%@deus, ‘neither staves.’ This variant is 
not necessarily to be ascribed to a set purpose to afford a loop- 
hole for harmonizing the accounts. The AV, however, reading 
‘staves’ in both cases, lies open to suspicion on this point ; for 
in Mt 1019 it gives ‘nor yet staves,’ with the extraordinary 
marginal note ‘Gr. @ staff,’ showing that their text actually 
read pz8dev. So the way is left open for the puerile suggestion 
that the accounts are consistent, inasmuch as Jesus meant that 
His disciples were not to take more than one staff each! Yet 
Wyclif’s earlier version (following the Vulg.) had rendered 
‘nether a yerde’ in Mt 1019 (similarly Lk 9%), careless of the 
discrepancy with Mk 68 (‘but a yerde oneli’). Cf. Tindale in 
Mt 1010 ‘nor yet a rodde.’ The superiority of Mk.’s account is 
self-evident: there is a touch of perfect naturalness about it. 


2. The é’\ov mentioned in Mk 14* (|| Mt 26%, and 
see Lk 22°), like the sword, is distinctly a weapon. 
Jn 18? uses the general expression dma. The é0d\a 
(EV ‘staves’) were the wooden truncheons or clubs 
of the Jewish police (smnpéra). Josephus (BJ Ir. 
ix. 4) mentions them as weapons used by Pilate’s 
soldiers in attacking a crowd of Jews at Jerusalem. 

J. S. CLEMENS. 


STALL.—See MANGER. 


STAR.—1. Introductory.—Occasional reference 
is made in the NT to a star or stars, and, in most 
cases, an extraordinary significance of some kind 
is associated with the mention of such. 

Two Greek words are employed, viz. écrjp and &rrpov. The 
latter also bears a collective meaning (=a group of stars, a 
constellation), but not in the NT. d&¢rnp is often applied meta- 
phorically (see below). &ezpov occurs in Lk 2125, Ac 743 ‘the 
star of the god Rephan’ (a quotation from Am 525f), 2720, 
He 1112, Elsewhere (exc. 2 P 119, where gwogdpos, ‘ day-star,’ 
occurs) «or%p is used. 

Sometimes these references are without any 
special significance (¢.g. Ac 27°, He 11” ‘as the 
stars of heaven in multitude’), but more often 
some definite symbolical application is apparent, 
as, for example, when a period of calamity mark- 
ing a Divine visitation is described as a time 
when the light of the sun and the moon is with- 
drawn and ‘the stars fall from heaven’ (Mt 24?9 
|| Rev 6% 8! 1; ef. Ezk 327). In Rev 9! the image 
of the ‘ fallen star’ has a personal reference, Satan 
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apparently being denoted by it (cf. Lk 10 ‘TI 
beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven’); on 
the other hand, by the figure of ‘the seven stars’ 
which Christ holds in His right hand (Rev 1762131) 
are signified the angels of the seven churches under 
the direction of Christ; cf. 1°° (Grimm-Thayer). 
In Rey 12! the ‘crown of twelve stars’ may be 
intended to symbolize the twelve tribes (or the 
twelve Apostles ‘regarded as the crowning orna- 
ment of the Jewish Church’). A mythological 
allusion is apparent in Rey 124 (‘a woman arrayed 
with the Sun, and the moon under her feet, and 
upon her head a crown of twelve stars’). One pass- 
age (22'5) identifies Christ with ‘the bright, the 
morning star’ (6 dorip 6 Naumpds, 6 mpwwds), in 
accordance with which also 27° (‘I will give him 
the morning star’) and 2\P 1° (‘ until the day-star 
[@wopdpos] arise in your hearts’) are probably to 
be interpreted (see, further, below). 

2. The star of the Magi (Mt 2!-!”).—In its main 
outlines the story of the visit of the Magi to Jeru- 
salem and Bethlehem is probably based upon what 
the compiler of the First Gospel believed to be 
facts. It rests upon a historical basis. The wide- 
spread expectation of the coming of a World- 
Redeemer, about the time of the beginning of the 
Christian era, and the interest of Eastern astrol- 
ogers in His advent in the West are well attested, 
and may well have led to some such visit as is 
described in Mt.* (See, further, art. MAGI). It 
must be remembered, however, that Mt.’s narra- 
tive is governed by an apologetic purpose. It was 
written for the special chroot of meeting the needs 
and objections of Jewish readers. One influential 
motive at work in Mt 2 seems to be a desire on 
the part of the Evangelist to suggest a likeness 
between the Divinely guided career of Moses, the 
instrument of Israel’s redemption from Egypt, and 
the Messianic Redeemer who saves His people from 
their sins. ‘Thus the story of the Magi and the 
star has a striking parallel in the Midrash Rabha 
to Exodus in the section which deals with the 
birth of Moses.. There we are told that Pharaoh’s 
astrologers (j:ndywoxn) perceived that the mother 
of the future redeemer of Israel [7.c. Moses] was 
with child, and that this redeemer was destined to 
suffer punishment through water. Not knowing 
whether the redeemer was to be an Israelite or an 
Egyptian, and being desirous to prevent the re- 
demption of Israel, Pharaoh ordered that all 
children born henceforth should be drowned.’ 
But perhaps the leading motive in Mt.’s narra- 
tive in this section of it is to suggest the homage 
of the Gentile world, and the selection of the gifts 
(gold, frankincense, and myrrh) may have been 
influenced by passages from OT Messianic pro- 
phecy which predict the allegiance of the nations 
(Is 60% 5, Ps 72". 12-15) + A contrast may also be 
intended to be suggested between the spiritual 
Kingship of the Messiah, and the earthly kingship 
of secular rulers (like Herod) who are instinctively 
hostile to the new force that has entered the 
world. 

It is noticeable, however, that Mt. here does not 
cite any proof-passages from the OT (in vv.* § the 

uotation from Micah is placed in the mouth of 
the Sanhedrin). If the compiler had in mind the 
passage in Nu 24" (‘There shall come forth a star 
out of Jacob,’ ete.), as has been sometimes sup- 
posed,§ his failure to cite it would indeed be sur- 


*See esp. the admirable discussion in W. C. Allen’s ‘St. 
Matthew’ (JCC), pp. 11-15. 

+ See an art. by the present writer in The Interpreter (Jan. 
1906) on ‘The Gospel Narratives of the Nativity and the alleged 
influence of heathen ideas.’ 

‘ ee esp. Is 603 ‘And the Gentiles shall come to thy 
ight.’ 

§ E.g. by Wiinsche, Neue Beitrdége zur Erliduterung der 
Evangelien, p. 12. 


prising. But it is to be observed that in Numbers 
the star is identified with the Messiah, and would 
hardly be applicable in this story. (See, further, 
below). 

It may be, as Zahn* suggests, that Mt. regards the 
episode of the visit of the Magi to render homage 
to the newborn King not so much in the light of a 
fulfilment of ancient prophecy, as a new prophecy 
‘which indicates that the Messiah Jesus, who has 
been born to save His own people from their sins 
(171), will be sought out and honoured by heathen, 
while the leading representatives of the religious 
thought and worship of Israel ask no questions 
concerning Him, and leave it to the tyrant, who 
enslaves them, to concern himself about the true 
King of the Jews, and then only with the object 
of compassing His destruction.’ On this view the 
star and the astrologers—the Magi—become sig- 
nificant as proof that God uses even such imperfect 
means as astrology for bringing the heathen to 
the knowledge of the truth. 

The ‘star’ of the narrative doubtless refers to 
some particular star, or to some unique astral 
phenomenon which the Magi were led to connect 
with the birth of the World-Redeemer in the 
West. The detail about the star ‘ which they saw 
at its risimg’ going ‘ before them, until it came 
and stood still above (the place) where the child 
was,’ is, doubtless, not intended to be understood 
literally. It is merely a poetical description of the 
illusion which makes it appear that a luminous 
heavenly body keeps pace and maintains its rela- 
tive position with the movement of the observer. 

Various attempts have been made to identify the ‘star’ of 
this narrative with some exceptional heavenly phenomenon, 
and to fix its occurrence by means of astronomical calculation. 
The most famous of these is that of Kepler (1605), who thought 
of a close conjunction of the planets Jupiter and Saturn in the 
constellation Pisces,—a rare combination which takes place 
only once in 800 years, and which occurred no less than three 
times in the year 747 A.U.c. (=B.c. 7). See Edersheim, LT i. p. 
212f. But the data are too indefinite to allow of any certain 
conclusion in the matter. Moreover, the ignorance displayed 
by Herod and ‘all Jerusalem’ as to the nature of the star 
hardly suggests that its appearance would strike any but prac- 
tised astrologers. 

The association of the birth of great men with such pheno- 
mena was a common feature in the ancient world where 
astrology was held in high esteem. Thus, e.g., ‘on the birth- 
night of Alexander, Magi prophesied from a brilliant constel- 
lation that the destroyer of Asia was born’ (cf. Cic. de Divina- 
tione, i. 47, cited by Allen, op. cit. p. 12). On Jewish ground 
we haye already seen the same idea at work in connexion with 
the birth of Moses in the Midrash passage cited above. Eders- 
heim (op. cit. i. p. 211 f.) also cites some late Midrashic passages 
which connect the coming of Messiah with the appearance of 
astar. But these are of very uncertain value. 

3. The star of the Messiah.—Sometimes the 
Messiah Himself is metaphorically referred to as a 
Star,} a description which is based, apparently, 
on Nu 2417; 


‘ There shall come forth a star out of Jacob, 
And a sceptre shall rise out of Israel’ ; 


In the Targum Onkelos this is rendered : 


* When a king shall arise out of Jacob, 
And the Messiah shall be anointed from Israel’ ; 


And in pseudo-Jonathan : 


* When the mighty King of Jacob’s House shall reign, 
And the Messiah, the Power-sceptre of Israel, shall be 
anointed.’ 


Here, it will be noticed, the Star is expressly 
identified with the Messianic King. A similar 
Messianic application of this passage meets us in 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, where 
(Judah, 24 [Greek text]) the following occurs : 

‘ Over you a star shall proceed out of Jacob, 


And a man shall arise from my seed like the sun of right 
eousness’ (cf. Mal 42), Cf. also Test. Levi 18. 


In the first part of the 3rd Messiah-Apocalypse embodied in 


* Das Evangelium des Matthdus (1903), p. 101. 
+ The same word is used metaph. in Arabic for a ruler. 
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The Apocalypse of Baruch (ch. 53), the seer beholds the Messiah 
appear like lightning ‘on the summit of the cloud’; and 
this lightning ‘shone exceedingly so as to illuminate the 
whole earth’ (cf. Mt 2427 ‘For as the lightning cometh forth 
from the east, and is seen even unto the west, so shall be the 
coming of the don of Man’; Lk 1724 and the other NT passages 
cited below ; cf Volz, Jd. Eschatologie, p. 221). 


It was apparently from Nu 241’, Messianically 
interpreted, that the false Messiah Simeon derived 
his designation Bar Cochba (i.e. ‘Son of the Star’). 
When Rabbi Akiba acknowledged him as the 
Messiah, he expressly cited this Scripture passage 
(Bab. Sanh. 976) as applicable to Simeon, though 
this opinion was not generally shared by the learned 
among the Jews of the time. Bar Cochba seems 
to have been invested with a Messianic character 
by the irresistible force of popular public opinion. 
After the disastrous issue of his revolt it became 
necessary to apologize for Akiba’s mistake, and 
one such explanation seems to be reflected in some 
of the minor Midrashim which make the reference 
apply to Messiah ben Joseph, who was destined to 
be killed in battle before Messiah ben David could 
appear.* There is thus good evidence that in the 
time of Christ the ‘Star’ of Nu 247 was popularly 
identified with the Messianic King.t 

This idea may have influenced those NT passages 
where Jesus is represented as the ‘ Morning Star’ 
(Rev 2216 2°8), though it must be remembered that 
the angels are described symbolically in the Bk. of 
Enoch (1xxxvi. 1, 3) as ‘stars’—a metaphor which 
helps to explain the symbolism by which Jesus is 
here described as ‘the Morning Star.’ ‘Among 
the stars of the spiritual firmament,’ Jesus is ‘the 
brightest in the whole galaxy’ (Swete, Apocalypse, 
p. 306). A similar conception meets us in 2 P 1 

-(‘Take heed unto the lamp of prophecy until the 
day dawn, and the day-star [@wopépos] arise in your 
hearts’), and, in fact, the essential idea is present 
in all those passages of the NT which speak of 
the spiritual illumination that accompanies the 
revelation of the Messiah (ef. the fragment of an 
old Christian hymn in Eph 5" ‘ Awake, thou that 
sleepest . . . and Christ shall shine upon thee’; cf. 
Jn 1° Christ ‘the Light which lightens every man 
coming into the world,’ etc.). There is also the 
remarkable description of the Messiah as the ‘ Day- 
spring from on high’ (dvarodn é& Uous) in the Song 
of Zacharias (Lk 1%), which may possibly have been 
associated in thought with the Messianic Star.t 

The association of the idea of light with the 
Messiah and the Messianic age was well established 
in Jewish Literature. This idea is founded on— 
or, at any rate, finds classical expression in—Is 
60%: (‘ Arise, shine; for thy light is come’). The 
Midrash (Yalkut Shim.) on this passage is in- 
structive. It comments thus: 

‘What is asserted by the words of the Psalm, ‘‘ In thy light 
shall we see light” (Ps 3619)? It is the light of the Messiah that 
is meant. For when it is said, ‘‘God saw the light that it was 
good” (Gn 14), it is thereby taught that the Holy One (Blessed 
be He) contemplated the generation of the Messiah and _ his 
works, before the world had been created,.and that He con- 
cealed the light for the Messiah and his generation beneath 
His throne of glory. Then spake Satan before the Holy One 
(Blessed be He): ‘‘ Lord of the World, for whom is the light 
hidden beneath Thy throne of glory destined?” [Answer] -‘‘ For 
him who in the time to come will subdue thee and bring thee 
to shame.”’ 

The Midrash then goes on to relate that at his 
request Satan was allowed to see the Messiah, 
and at the sight of him trembled and sank to the 
ground, crying out: ‘Truly this is the Messiah, 


* Of. the Pesikta Zutarta (ed. Wilna, 1880, p. 129>) and 
Jellinek’s Beth ha midrasch, iii. p. 141, etc. 

+ For an early Christian application of Nu 2417 to Christ, cf. 
Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 32: ‘Isaiah, another prophet, prophesy- 
ing the same things by other expressions, thus spake: ‘‘ There 


shall rise a star out of Jacob, and a blossom shall ascend from 
the root of Jesse,”’ etc. 

t See an art. by the present writer in ZNTW, vol. vi. p. 96 f. 
(Feb. 1905), where this point is specially discussed. 
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who will deliver me and all heathen kings over to 
Gehenna.’ * 


Gressmann (Der Ursprung der isr.-jiid. Eschatologie, p. 807 f.) 
traces the association of light in connexion with the Servant of 
Jahweh, who is represented as the Light of the World in 
Deutero-Isaiah (Is 496 514), to the mythical representation of 
the World-Ruler as a solar hero in the old Saga. 


In fact, under the figure of light the salvation 
and felicity of the Messianic age are constantly 
depicted (see esp. Volz, Jiid. Eschatologie, pp. 328- 
331). The heavenly Jerusalem of the Apocalypse 
is a city filled with celestial light (Rev 21%: % 295), 
The long drawn out contrast between light and 
darkness that pervades the Fourth Gospel is also 
significant in this connexion. G. H. Box. 


STATE AFTER DEATH.—See DEAD and EscHA- 
TOLOGY, I. (A.) § 5 (c). 


STATER.—See Money. 
STATURE.—See AGE. 
STEWARD, STEWARDSHIP.— 


The former word is a tr. of éxirporos in Mt 208, Lk 83, and of 
oizovoues in Lk 1242 161. 3.8; the latter, of cizovou/a in Lk 162-3. 4, 
In y.2 the verb oizovowsiv occurs. The distinction between éz/- 
cporos and olzoydues has been variously stated. Horne treats 
them as synonyms ; Meyer says the former is a more general 
term ; Schleusner, that the éz. is appointed by law or a magis- 
trate, the siz. by will; Elliott and Lightfoot agree in thinking 
that ér., like our ‘ guardian,’ has special reference to ‘ persons’ ; 
oiz., like ‘ steward,’ to property (see their notes on Gal 42 and 
references there cited, and Smith’s Dict. af Gr. and Rom. Ant., 
8.0. éxizpores). The last view is probably the right one. But the 
exact duties of each of them doubtless varied in different cases 
and under different masters, and often the two are used inter- 
changeably (so Meyer on Mt 208). Meyer’s view is probably true 
of the Gospels, although if Chuza as ivizpores (Lk 83) had special 
charge of the education of the royal children, it might lend 
further colour to Sanday’s theory of Joanna’s relation to the 
authorship of Lk 1. 2. In Mt 2445 dcdA0¢ is used of one whose 
position is evidently that of the steward, as may be seen by 
comparison with Lk 1242, Usually, indeed, the steward is a 
slave or freedman, corresponding to Lat. dispensator or villicus 
(as in Lk 12, Mt 24); occasionally he is a freeman, Lat. pro- 
curator (Lk 16). See Plummer in JCC on Lk 1242 161, and Hatch, 
Bibl. Greek, p. 62. 


The primary passages are Mt 20!-*° (Labourers in 
Vineyard), 24%, Lk 8° 12% 1612! (the Unjust 
Steward). Some would add the parables of the 
Prodigal and of Dives as illustrations of wealth 
wrongly used. The secondary are Mt 21%-46 
(Wicked Husbandmen) 25'**° (Talents), Lk 1912-7, 
(Minze), Mt 104 1823-3, Mk 13%, Jn 15!4-%, Lk 172°. 
Of these Lk 8° yields no teaching. 

The facts and teachings of the others may be 
thus summarized : 

4. The steward’s position.—He was entrusted 
with the oversight of part or all of his master’s 
estate, including persons and property. He had 
the ‘management of his affairs, the care of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and the duty of dealing 
out the proper portion to every servant and even 
to the children’ (Grimm-Thayer). The education 
of the children as well as their maintenance was 
under his charge. His control was more or less 
absolute according as the master was absent or 
present. Christ teaches that we are all God’s 
stewards. The trust covers (a) ourselves (for we 
are His); (b) others whom we can influence; (c) 
our time, means, opportunities, ete. For every: 
thing we rightfully have is from God (cf. Mt 5). 
What one has wrongfully seized is no part of his 
trust. 

2. The steward’s duty was to manage every- 
thing with most watchful fidelity and utmost 
efficiency, and to do it in the interest of his 
master. So with us. We should therefore (a) 
discipline ourselves—body, soul, and spirit, so as 


* See the whole passage in Weber, Jtid. Theol.2 p. 397 f. 
Edersheim, LT ii. p. 728 (Appendix 1x.). 
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to realize God’s ideal for us and be most efficient 
for \service—a duty demanding care of the body, 
training of the mind, culture of the affections, dis- 
a of the will, etc.; (6) pursue our calling, 
whatever it may be, in the interest of God’s King- 
dom, whether our work be that of the labourer, 
the farmer, the merchant, the lawyer, physician, 
statesman, teacher, preacher, or any other; (c) 
utilize time, influence, opportunities, money, in 
the wisest way ; (d) urge and help others to do the 
same. One must plan one’s probable life as a 
whole that it may subserve God's purposes in the 
largest measure possible. 

3. The master’s duty was (a) to assign to the 
steward only just and honourable work, and (0) to 
provide for his needs. The righteous God can be 
trusted to do both (Mt 6%). This leads to the 
topie that is commonly uppermost when Christian 
stewardship is thought of ; only it approaches the 
matter from a rather different, but the true, stand- 
point. 

The arrangements between master and steward 
varied. Is it so in our relation to God? or is there 
any definite arrangement or understanding? Some 
have held that tithing representsit. Yet aregula- 
tion like that does not seem fully in harmony with 
the spirit of the new dispensation (cf. Jer 31%), 
which deals in principles rather than rules, just 
because God is more careful to develop character 
than to get men’s gains. Perhaps the best way of 
stating the case, however, would be this: God 
wills that His stewards should spend on them- 
selves such a proportion of the income as is neces- 
sary to their highest working efficiency. This 
will vary with different persons according to con- 
ditions. Each must determine honestly for him- 
self. ‘To his own Master he stands or falls.’ In 
general, it will mean less than is commonly sup- 
posed. It must be determined not by love of ease 
or pleasure, not by selfishness or pride, not by 
custom or fashion (where these are wrong), nor 
even by what would be reasonable and allowable 
in a normal world of sinlessness and blessedness, 
but wholly by the spirit of Divine love in view of 
the pressing needs of this abnormal world with its 
appalling sin, ignorance, and wretchedness. 

4, Rewards and penalties.—All rewards are of 
grace (Lk 17"). These begin now, but their fulness 
is hereafter. Through faithful service there comes 
the perfecting of character, the richer development 
of the personality, and the final winning of our souls 
(21°). We are now stewards holding all on trust. 
We shall then receive as our own the inheritance 
prepared from the foundation of the world (Lk 
16”, Mt 25%). We shall be welcomed into eternal 
tabernacles (Lk 16°) and be entrusted with the rule 
and authority for which we have become fitted 
(Lk 12, Mt 2447 2570-25). The unfaithful shall be 
beaten, or stripped of what they had, cut asunder 
as hypocrites, and cast into outer darkness with 
the unbelieving (Lk 12%, Mt 245! 2575-90), 

LiTERATORE.—Commentaries : works on the Parables; Stir- 
ling, Stewardship of Life; Hartman, The Business Aspect of 
Christian Stewardship; F. W. Robertson, Serm. iv. 239; C. H. 
Spurgeon, An All-round Ministry, 260; A. L. Moore, God is 


Love, 52; W. Houghton, Secret of Power, 80; the best treat- 
ment is that of C. A. Cook, Stewardship (Am. Bapt. Publ. Soc.). 
J 


- H. FARMER. 

STIGMATA ((criyyara, EV ‘marks’).—The word 
occurs only in Gal 6” ‘ From henceforth let no man 
trouble me: for I bear branded on my body the 
marks of Jesus’ (RV). The subject of the ‘stigmata 
(or marks) of Jesus’ comes before us in two ways: 
we have to consider (1) the meaning of the word 
stigmata as used by St. Paul; (2) the special sense 
in which it has come to be employed from the time 
of St. Francis of Assisi and onwards, esp. in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

4. St. Paul’s use of the word.—(1) By the 


‘stigmata of Jesus’ Bonaventura and many others 
have supposed the Apostle to refer to bodily marks 
resembling the nail- prints and other insignia of 
the Saviour’s Passion—thus making him affirm an 
experience, in his own person, of the phenomena 
of ‘ stigmatization’ (see 2). But the technical sense 
in which the word stigmata was used in the time 
of St. Paul—viz. as denoting marks of ownership 
(either brands made with hot irons, or cuts which, 
as they healed, were prevented from closing, and 
so became broad scars), as well as the meaning of 
the whole verse when considered in the light of 
the context and its analogies in other parts of the 
Apostle’s writings (esp. 2 Co 11*)—shows that 
‘Incod must be taken as the gen. of possession, and 
that the reference is not at all to the wounds on 
the Lord’s body, but solely to certain marks on St. 
Paul’s own body that stamped him as belonging to 
Jesus Christ. 

(2) A few commentators, following Augustine 
(Com. on Gal., in loc.), have transformed St. Paul’s 
stigmata into his manifestation of the fruits of 
the Spirit, with special reference to his Christian 
asceticism (cf. 1 Co 9%”). But the technical sig- 
nification of stigmata, as well as the expression 
‘on my body,’ seems to put such an interpretation 
altogether out of the question. 

(3) Assuming, then, that the stigmata were 
marks of ownership, what is the particular figure 
that St. Paul means to suggest? (a) Soldiers, 
in honour of an adored commander, sometimes 
branded on their bodies the initial letter of his 
name. But though the idea of the Christian life 
as a military service is a familiar one in the Pauline 
writings (1 Co 9’, 2 Co 104, 1 Ti 6”, 2 Ti 4%), it is 
not in keeping with the present context, which 
brings Jesus before us as Lord (vy.'* 1”), not as 
Captain. (4) Slaves attached to the service of a 
heathen temple (iepddovdo.) were branded with the 
names of the deities to whom they ministered ; 
and Lightfoot (Com. on Gal., in loc.) and others 
(e.g. Westcott in Lxpos. vi. [1887] 241) have thought 
that the metaphor is most appropriately understood 
in the light of this fact. But, as Meyer pointed 
out (Com. in loc.), the references to the branding of 
tepddovAor found in Herod., Plut., Lucian, ete., bear 
upon the usage of other nations, and we have no 
evidence for Galatia itself. Even if we had, a 
reference to the branding of the slaves in heathen 
temples would be needlessly recondite, in view 
of the much more familiar practice of branding 
domestic slaves. And, above all, as the lepddovdor 
were very frequently women attached to a temple 
for immoral purposes, it seems unlikely that the 
Apostle Foul have in his mind a term that carried 
associations so degrading. (c) It is most likely, 
therefore, that St. Paul is alluding to an ordinary 
domestic custom. In the East (not in Rome, where 
branding was the mark of a runaway slave, and so 
a badge of disgrace) slaves were regularly branded 
by their owners, and Artemidorus Daldianus bears 
witness to the practice in Galatia (Onewrocritica, 
i. 8. The verb he uses is orlfw, from which orlyua 
comes. See W. M. Ramsay, Hist. Com. on Gal. 
pp. 84, 472, who tells us that this ancient custom 
is familiar even yet to the observant traveller in 
Turkey). St. Paul never calls himself a iepddouXos, 
but the thought that he was the doddos of Jesus 
Christ was one of his ruling ideas (Ro 1', 1 Co 7”. 
2 Co 4°, Gal 1, Ph 13). And when he says, ‘I 
bear branded on my body the marks of Jesus,’ he 
means certain marks that bore witness to the fact 
that Jesus was his Master and he was Jesus’ slave. 

(4) But what were these marks that St. Paul 
bore branded on his body? Without doubt, he 
meant the scars he had earned in the service of 
Christ — perhaps the general signature upon his 
face and whole person of all his toils and trials, 
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but, at all events, the laceration and disfigurement 
produced by Jewish scourges and lictors’ rods and 
the cruel stones of the multitude (Ac 14 1675, 2 Co 
11%), These marks of his servitude to his Lord 
the Apostle looked upon not only as a badge of 
honour, but (and this is his reason for referring to 
them here) as seals set upon his claim to be the 
Apostle and minister of Jesus Christ (ef. 2Co 117"), 
and so as tokens of his right to speak with author- 
ity. (For the idea of authority as springing out of 
complete subjection to a greater, cf. the centurion’s 
‘I also am a man under authority,’ Mt 8°, Lk 78). 
The verse thus falls into line with the whole Epistle 
as an intensely personal message of remonstrance 
and appeal. Once more, at the end as at the be- 


ginning (ef. 1'), St. Paul exalts his Apostleship. 
And what he says here is, ‘Let no man trouble me 
after this, by challenging my right to declare the 
truth of the gospel ; for I bear branded on my body 
the marks which testify that I am the slave of Jesus 
—that He is my Master and my Lord.’ 


2. The ecclesiastical use of the word.—<According to the 
earliest biographers of St. Francis of Assisi (Thomas of Celano, 
the ‘ Tres Socii,’ and Bonaventura, whose ‘ Vite’ are all included 
in the Acta Sanctorum), the saint, while meditating in his cell 
on the sufferings of Jesus, fell into a trance, and had a vision of 
the Crucified Himself in the form of a seraph. When he awoke 
he found that he was marked in hands and feet and side with 
the wounds of the Lord—wounds which remained till the time of 
his death, that in the side bleeding occasionally. Numerous 
witnesses testify to having seen these marks in the body of 
Francis, both during his life and after he was dead. Bona- 
ventura (op. cit. xiii. 4) addresses the saint in the following 
words : ‘ Jam enim propter stigmata Domini Jesu que in corpore 
tuo portas, nemo debet tibi esse molestus.’ This is an appro- 
priation to the case of Francis of the Vulg. version of St. Paul’s 
language in Gal 617: from which the inference is natural that 
the biographer, by a mistaken interpretation of the text, con- 
ceived the stigmata of Francis and those of the Apostle to be of 
a like kind. 

From the first the stigmatization of St. Francis was generally 
accepted in the Catholic Church, not only as a fact, but as a 
miraculous evidence of the Divine favour ; though the Domini- 
cans objected, and attributed the alleged miracle to Franciscan 
deceit. In the next century, however, similar marks were 
atirmed to have shown themselves on the person of the well- 
known Dominican nun, St. Catherine of Siena; and thereafter 
down to modern times (the last well-authenticated instance was 
in 1868) the phenomena of stigmatization have repeatedly been 
vouched for, the subjects, in the great majority of cases, being 
women. That some of the alleged instances were pure frauds 
is practically certain, while in other cases the stigmata appear 
to have been nothing more than wounds self-inflicted by persons 
in a state of epileptic hysteria. On the other hand, in a number 
of cases, and notably in that of St. Francis, the positive evidence 
is too strong to be rejected on either of the above grounds (see 
esp. the biography of St. Francis by P. Sabatier, mentioned 
below). And now modern investigations, esp. in the region of 
psycho-physics, have furnished evidence that goes to support 
the historical testimony, by assuring us that there is a ‘ scientific 
background’ to the phenomenon of stigmatization. It is certain 
that, in sensitive subjects, the influence of the mind in modify- 
ing bodily states and producing new conditions is exceedingly 
great ; and stigmatization is now commonly placed by competent 
students among the peculiar phenomena attributed to hypnotic 
auto-suggestion. It is accepted as a fact that stigmata have 
actually appeared on the bodies of persons whose nervous sus- 
ceptibility was abnormal, when, under the excitement of strong 
feeling, they have fixed their minds steadily upon the thought of 
the sufferings of Jesus, and especially on the insignia Passionis 
(see HBr xxii. 550, xxxii. 53; Otto, Naturalism and Religion 
(1907) 351-52). But while modern science leads us to accept 
stigmatization as a pathological certainty, it also teaches us to 
regard it not as a mark of the Divine favour, but as an evidence 
rather of the presence of hysterical neurasthenia. And modern 
criticism, again, assures us that the view that it is identical with 
St. Paul’s ‘stigmata of Jesus’ must be relegated, in Sir W. M. 
Ramsay’s words (op. cit. p. 472), to the ‘Dark Ages’ of scholar- 
ship. 


LireratuRE. —For 1: the Comm. of Lightfoot, Alford, and 
Meyer, in Joc. ; Ramsay, Hist. Com. on Gal. 472 ; Phillips Brooks, 
Candle of the Lord, 355. Yor 2: artt. ‘Stigmatization’ in HBr 
(by Prof. Macalister of Cambridge) and PRE, ‘ Stigmata’ in 
Prot. Dict., ‘Franz von Assisi’ in PRE? ; the Lives of St. Francis 
by Thomas of Celano and Bonaventura in Acta Sanctorum; 
P. Sabatier, Vie de S. Frangois d’ Assise (1894—Eng. tr. same 
year), ch. xvii., and ‘Etude critique sur les stigmata’ in the 
Appendix; W. J. Dawson, The Reproach of Christ, p. 167; 
Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. Index, 8.v. ‘Stigmata.’ 

J. C. LAMBERT. 

STONE.—1. The Greek terms.—Apart from the 


vb. ‘to stone’ (for wh. see STONING), there are 5 
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Gr. words tr. ‘stone’ in the NT which call for 
notice in the present article. (1) Al@os (LXX for 
178) is the general term. It occurs very frequently 
in the Gospels, and is the word with which in this 
art. we are chiefly concerned. dios is distin- 
guished from 7érpa as in Eng. ‘stone’ is distin- 
guished from ‘rock.’ (2) Al@wos (fr. dios), ‘ made 
of stone’; found in the Gospels only in Jn 2¢ 
Nibwar bdpla, ‘waterpots of stone.’ (3) mérpos is 
rendered ‘stone’ only in AV of Jn 1” ‘Cephas, 
which is, by interpretation, a stone.’ AVm gives 
‘Peter,’ while RV has ‘Peter’ in the text and 
‘rock or stone’ in the margin. ‘Rock’ is cer- 
tainly more adequate than ‘stone,’ for rérpos pro- 
perly denotes a mass of detached rock, as wérpa 
does a living or solid rock. (So merpéédys in the 
parable of the Sower [Mt 13° 2°, Mk 4° 16] does not 
mean ‘stony’ [AV] but ‘rocky’ [RV]—not ground 
full of loose stones, but a thin soil with shelves of 
rock lying underneath). Probably, however, the 
sense is best conveyed by the proper name ‘ Peter’ 
—the meaning of ‘Peter’ being, of course, under- 
stood (cf. Mt 168). (4) Aageurés, ‘hewn in stone’ 
(fr. Ads ‘stone’ and &éw ‘scrape’ or ‘carve’), ap- 
Pe in Lk 23% to the tomb in which Jesus was 
aid. Mt. (27%) and Mk. (15%), however, describe 
it as hewn out of rock (rérpa). (5) Widos, ‘pebble,’ 
represents ‘stone’ in the ‘white stone’ which in 
the Ep. to the Church in Pergamum Christ pro- 
mises to him that overcometh (Rey 227), 

2. Stones crying out.—The stones of Christ and 
the Gospels form a suggestive subject. There are 
sermons in these stones, we might say, for they 
have lessons to impart to us regarding Christ’s 
history, His teaching, and His Person as the 
Messiah. 

(1) His history.—(a) Whether or not we accept 
the ancient tradition that Jesus was born in one of 
the limestone caves of Bethlehem, it is very likely 
that His manger would be a manger of stone— 
built with stones and mortar if not hollowed out 
of the solid rock (see Thomson, ZB [ed. 1878] p. 
413). If so, the first bed on which the Lord was 
laid, like the last one to which He was carried by 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea (Jn 19*8*), 
was a bed of stone. 

(6) In Christ’s spiritual struggles on the very 
threshold of His public life, He had to do with the 
stones. It is a curious fact that they play a part 
in two out of the three acts that male up the 
drama of the Temptation in the Wilderness. In 
the one case, Jesus is tempted to use His miracu- 
lous powers to turn the stones that lie about Him 
on the rough mountain-side into loaves of bread 
wherewith to satisfy His hunger (Mt 474, Lk 4-4), 
In the other, He is tempted to leap from a pin- 
nacle of the Temple by the reminder that it is 
written (Ps 91" ) that God’s child shall be upheld 
by angels, and so preserved from dashing his foot 
against a stone (Mt 4°’, Lk 4°"). In the one case, 
the stones were to nourish His life; but contrary 
to God’s law of sowing and reaping. In the other, 
they were to refuse to dash Him to death; but 
contrary to the Divinely fixed law of gravitation. 
Satan meant the stones to be stones of stumbling 
to Jesus, on that difficult path of obedience and 
self-renunciation to which in His baptism He had 
just consecrated Himself. But Jesus by His faith 
and patience turned them into stepping-stones to 
higher things. 

(c) At Cana of Galilee Jesus ‘manifested his 
glory’; and there, we might say, He was again 
beholden to the stones; for the six waterpots by 
whose aid He wrought His first miracle were 
waterpots of stone (Jn 2°), 

(d) But not always were the stones His servants 
and ministers. Twice in Jn.’s Gospel (8° 10%, ef. 
118) we read how the enemies of Jesus took up 
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stones to cast them at Him, because He claimed 
that He was the Son of God. 

(e) Against the cave which was Lazarus’ tomb 
there lay a stone (Jn 11°%)—rolled there to shut in 
the dead during the awful process of decay (v.*), 
as well as to shut out the ravening wild beasts. 
‘Take ye away the stone,’ Jesus said (v.**); and 
when they had done so, another word of command 
turned that gravestone at Bethany into a parable 
to all the ages of the rolling away from human 
hearts of the crushing bondage of death (He 2") 
by Him who, is the Resurrection and the Life (Jn 
11%), 

(f) It was not long after, when the Lord’s own 
body was carried to another tomb ‘hewn in stone’ 
(Lk 23°), and laid on one of the stone shelves pre- 

ared for such a purpose. Against the door of 

is sepulchre also ‘a great stone’ was rolled (Mt 
27 ||), and a seal was set upon the guardian stone. 
And that great stone, which the Jewish rulers 
would fain have made the incontrovertible proof 
that the world had seen the last of Jesus of Naza- 
reth (v.°"), has become the shining and peren- 
nial monument of His victory over death—pro. 
claiming, in St. Peter’s words, that ‘it was not 
ets that he should be holden of it’ (Ac 2”4), 
“or whenever Christian men think of the Lord’s 
sepulchre, they always see that great stone rolled 
back from the door, and the angel of the Resur- 
rection sitting upon it (Mt 28? |j). 

(2) His teaching.—One of the most self-evident 
proofs that Jesus ever gave of the Heavenly 
Father’s love and the reality of prayer, lay in the 
question, ‘ What man is there of you, who, if his 
son shall ask him for a loaf, will give him a stone?’ 
(Mt 7°). One of the most memorable examples of 
His heart-searching irony was when He said to 
the accusers of a sinful woman, ‘ He that is with- 
out sin among you, let him first cast a stone at 
her’ (Jn 87). One of the most striking assertions 
of His claim to Messianic dignity lay in His answer 
to the Pharisees when they appealed to Him to 
rebuke the enthusiastic shouts of His disciples: 
‘J tell you that if these shall hold their peace, the 
stones will ery out’ (Lk 19). One of His clearest 
and most emphatic predictions of the coming fate 
of Jerusalem was when He said of the Temple, 
adorned with goodly stones, ‘There shall not be 
left here one stone upon another, that shall not be 
thrown down (Mk 13? |). 

In the Ep. to the Church in Pergamum the 
author of the Apocalypse represents Jesus Christ 
as promising a ‘white stone’ to the victor in the 
good fight of faith (Rev 21”), Numerous explana- 
tions of this white stone have been suggested, but 
the one that seems best to satisfy all the require- 
ments is that which takes it to be the ¢essara 
gladiatoria, bestowed on the victorious young 
gladiator when he exchanged the name of tiro 
for that of spectatus (see ExpT i. [1889] p. 2, vili. 
[1897] p. 291 ; Hastings’ DB iv. 618°). 

The 5th of the Oxyrhynchus (1897) ‘Sayings of 
Jesus’ contains the striking words, ‘Jesus saith 

. Raise the stone and there shalt thou find me ; 
cleave the wood and there am I.’ The words have 
lent themselves to various ingenious explanations ; 
but the most probable interpretation is the one 
which also most readily suggests itself—that we 
have here an affirmation of the immanence of 
Christ in natural things. The saying may be 
understood in a sense that is perfectly in keeping 
with teaching that is found in the NT (e.g. Jn 1°, 
Col 1), but was more probably written with a 
leaning to a kind of Gnostic Pantheism. It is 
generally agreed that, in their present form at 
least, these ‘Sayings of Jesus’ were not spoken by 
the Lord Himself, and do not even belong to the 
earliest age (see Lock and Sanday, Two Lectures 


on the ‘Sayings of Jesus’ (1897); ef. HapT ix. 
[1898] p. 194 ff). 

(3) His Person.—On one oceasion (Lk 20!%7=Mt 
21) Jesus took a stone (dos; cf. His syinbolic 
use of ‘rock’ (7érpa) in Mt 74* ||, 16'8, and St. 
Paul’s ‘spiritual rock,’ ‘that rock was Christ,’ 1 Co 
104) as a symbol of His own Person. He had just 
spoken the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, 
and after announcing their doom, He quoted 
epexegetically Ps 118” ‘The stone which the 
builders refused is become the head stone of the 
corner.’ Thus He identified the rejected ‘Son’ of 
the parable with the rejected stone of the Psalm, 
and the wicked husbandmen with the scribes and 
Pharisees as the ‘ builders’ of Israel’s theocratic 
edifice; but at the same time intimated to the 
latter that they must not think that by rejecting 
Him and putting Him to death they would be done 
with Him for ever. So far from that, He went on 
to say, ‘ Every one that falleth on that stone shall 
be broken to pieces ; but on whomsoever it shall 
fall, it will scatter him as dust’ (Lk 208=Mt 
2144), 
In Ac 4" we find St. Peter taking up Christ’s 
yee) and boldly declaring to the Sanhedrin 
that Jesus Christ of Nazareth was the stone set at 
naught by them the builders, but made by God 
the head of the corner. And in his Epistle he 
returns to this parable of the stone as a symbol of 
Christ’s Person, and dwells upon it with much 
greater fulness (1 P 2*%). He describes the Lord 
now, with evident reference to His Resurrection 
(ef. Ac 4! with v."), as a ‘living stone,’ rejected 
indeed by men, but to God chosen and precious, 
upon whom His people are built up into a spiritual 
house. The allusion to the verse in Ps 118 is un- 
mistakable ; but in what he proceeds to say the 
Apostle makes use further of two passages in 
Isaiah. First he quotes Is 28'® ‘ Behold I lay in 
Zion a chief corner stone,’ etc., and next the words 
of 84 about the ‘stone of stumbling and the rock 
of offence.’ And it seems clear that his reminis- 
cence of the latter passage has been inspired by 
his recollection of the Lord’s own words as to those 
who fall upon the Stone which is Himself, and 
those upon whom that Stone shall fall (cf. vv.” 8 
with Lk 20!7-18—Mt 21% 44). See, further, art. 
Rock. 

LITERATURE.—The Lexx. on the various Gr. words, and the 
Comm. on ‘the passages quoted. J. C. LAMBERT. 


STONING.—There are three Greek verbs in the 
NT which mean ‘to stone’—A:doBoréw, WAd gw, and 
karanbdg~w. These, again, are the equivalents of 
the two Heb. synonyms 5po and on, each of 
which may denote either the mere throwing of 
stones by a mob at any person who has incurred 
their ill-will (Ex 174, Nu 14), or the legal execu- 
tion of a criminal by letting fall one or more large 
pieces of stone upon his body. Mere stone-throw- 
ing is mentioned in the Gospels in the following 
passages: The priests fear that the people may 
stone them (Lk 20°); the prophets were so treated 
(Mt 2397, Lk 13"); the husbandmen in the parable 
beat or stone the messengers (Mt 21%, Mk 124 AV); 
and in St. John’s Gospel the Jews so threaten Jesus 
(358 1031-83 118). 

The Jewish Senate (Béth Din) recognized four 
forms of capital punishment,—stoning, burning, 
beheading, and strangling (Sanh. vii. 1). In the 
case of stoning, the two witnesses took their stand 
on an elevation of about twice the height of a man. 
The convict was laid on his back beneath, and one 
of the witnesses dropped a stone upon his heart. 
If this did not prove fatal, the second witness cast 
one; and if the victim still survived, then all Israel 
(Dt 177). The bodies of all stoned persons were 
crucified according to one account; according to 
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another, only those of blasphemers and idolators, 
aman being hung with his face to the people, a 
woman with hers to the tree. According to 
another account, women were not crucified (7. 
vi. 4). A person who had been stoned was not 
buried in the sepulchre of his fathers (vii. 1). 

In the Law and in practice capital punishment 
was inflicted for offences against any of the first 
seven ordinances of the Decalogue—that is, upon 
persons guilty of apostasy (Dt 13"), idolatry (17°), 
blasphemy (Ly 247, 1 K 21), Sabbath-breaking 
(Nu 15*), disobedience to parents (Dt 21"), murder 
(Lv 2471), unchastity (Dt 22?!-*4), as well as for 
practising sorcery (Lv 20%), for kidnapping (Ex 
21"), and for special offences (Jos7). An ox which 
gored a man in the course of a bull-fight was not 
stoned (Baba kamma, iv. 4; Ex 21°8). In each 
of the above cases the penalty takes the form of 
stoning, though this is not explicitly mentioned in 
the case of murder, of kidnapping, or of unchastity 
on the part of a married woman (Dt 22”). Stoning 
was thus the regular means of executing criminals 
among the Hebrews, as strangling was with the 
later Jews. Both processes avoided the shedding 
of blood, and reduced the risk of vengeance on the 
part of the relatives. 

In the narrative Jn 81, which is generally re- 
garded as spurious, not being part of the text of 
the best MSS, the scribes were therefore justified 
in stating that ‘Moses in the law commanded us 
that such should be stoned,’ the reference being to 
Dt 2275-4, This would imply that the woman was 
betrothed merely, but not married, the mode of 
execution in the case of a married woman not 
being specified (Dt 22”), and being, in fact, at the 
time strangling (Sanh. 516: ‘A daughter of Israel 
who is married, by strangling, who is betrothed, by 
stoning’). T. H. WEIR. 


STORM.—See SEA oF GALILEE, p. 591. 


STRANGER.—The AV has only the one render- 
ing—‘ stranger’—for five different words in the 
Greek. It is the natural translation of the term 
which has the most general signification — éévos 
(Mt 25**- 48 277 etc.) ; and there is no other word in 
English to express the exact force of addé6rpios (Mt 
177-6, Jn 10°; ef. 10!—the dddédrpros is the one 
‘whose own the sheep are not’). For d\doyer%s 
the proper equivalent is ‘alien,’ as in Lk 17% 
(RVm). For mdpoccos and raperldnuos RV rightly 
uses ‘ sojourner’(Ac 7”, 1 P 2"; cf. Lk 2438 1 PL, 
He 11'%), These words indicate a sentiment which 
is (1) racial or national (Mt 17”-°6 the kings of 
the earth take tribute from ‘strangers,’ not from 
sons), (2) humanitarian (Mt 25° <I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in’), and (3) religious (1 P 2 
‘IT beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims to 
abstain,’ etc.). 

Generally, however, it may be said that the 
connexion in which the words occur in NT is 
illustrative of the difference between the current 
Jewish conception of the stranger in the time of 
Christ, and that which is suggested by the Gospel. 
Jesus found His countrymen steeped in the idea 
that all foreigners were ‘dogs,’ that ‘the peoples’ 
was a term almost synonymous with ‘the heathen,’ 
and that only under rigid conditions and upon 
sufferance might a non-Jew obtain any of the 
privileges considered to be the Divine right of a 
Jew. He left His followers possessed of the 
thought, however unconscious they might be of all 
that it involved, that to Him the Samaritan and 
the Gentile, the man outside the pale and the man 
of no caste, were as much the objects of His mission 
as the favoured son of Abraham. ‘Stranger,’ to the 
average Jew, was the name for one with whom he 
might have commercial dealings and certain social 
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or political relations, but with whom religious 
affinity or fellowship was practically impossible ; 
to Jesus it meant one who had a special claim 
upon Him and His (Mt 25%"). The impression 
which He created was not merely that Christianity 
meant a deepening and extending of that sense 
of the sacred duty of hospitality and kindness 
which already existed in the Jewish mind, as it 
does throughout the East (Ex 23° 2274, Lk 19%, Dt 
1018-19, Jer 7° etc. ; cf. the practice existing among 
the Essenes, Jos. BJ U1. viii. 4, 5), but that it 
involved a complete change of the attitude which 
assumed that a different treatment was to be meted 
out to the stranger from that which was naturally 
shown to one’s own kith and kin (Mt 5*-48 ete.). 
See, further, artt. COSMOPOLITANISM, HOspPI- 
TALITY, GENTILES, UNIVERSALISM. 

It is further to be noticed that Christianity gave 
a new signification to the word ‘stranger.’ ‘The 
way had been prepared by the use of the Hebrew 
word ‘Ger’ (LX X. rdporxos, see artt. ‘Ger’ in DB 
and ‘Stranger’ in Lncyc. Bibl.), which designated 
the sojourner who dwelt within the gates of Israel, 
and who, while having a certain status there and 
a temporary home, belonged to another country. 
The fact also that the Jews themselves had from 
the time of Abraham so often been sojourners in 
a land not their own (Ac 7%, He 11°), and the 
lessons taught by the dispersion in post - exilic 
times, led to that metaphorical use oe the term 
which has entered so largely into religious speech 
and poetry. The follower of Christ saw in it a 
description of himself as of one who was absent from 
his proper country, and whose citizenship was in 
heaven (Ph 37). When St. Peter writes to the 
‘sojourners of the Dispersion’ (1 P 11), and beseeches 
them ‘as sojourners and pilgrims’ to abstain from 
fleshly lusts (2"), he is diverting the term from 
a geographical to a spiritual sense (cf. 1”). The 
writer of the Epistle te the Hebrews has the same 
thought, ‘For we have not here an abiding city, 
but we seek after the city which is to come’ (13%, 
iy WEEE 4o). 


LITERATURE. — Uhlhorn, Chr. Charity in the Ancient Ch.; 
Brace, Gesta Christi, ch. xvi.; Seeley, Ecce Homo, chs. xiv. xvii. 


J. Ross MuRRAY. 
STREAM.—See RIVER. 


STREET.—In place of ‘street’ in Mk 6% we 
should read with RV ‘market-place,’ the open 
space or square (dyopd) where goods are brought 
for disposal to the merchants from the bazaars, 
and where people at leisure gather for conversation. 
m\areta stands for ‘street’ in the ordinary sense. 
In Lk 14* it is apparently distinguished from piu, 
as ‘street’ from ‘alley’ or ‘lane.’ But the dis- 
tinction is ignored elsewhere; and certainly the 
‘street’ (sun) called ‘Straight’ in Damascus (Ac 
911) is no ‘alley.’ In the East it would be difficult 
to maintain the distinction. Even the main streets 
in cities like Jerusalem and Cairo are often narrow 
and crooked, more like ‘alleys’ than ‘ streets’ in our 
sense. The footway is made narrow, the upper 
storeys frequently overhanging the road, for pro- 
tection against the heat of the sun. Seclusion is a 
main object aimed at in building Eastern houses : 
the wall to the street is seldom pierced by windows ; 
the door usually leads through a passage into a 
court, round which the rooms are arranged. All 
sorts of filth are cast into the streets (Rev 115). In 
spite of the scavengering of dogs, their condition is 
often not only loathsome, but a source of danger to 
health. W. EwIne. 


STRUGGLES OF SOUL.—The Gospels use varied 
language in describing the conflicting emotions of 
Jesus. At the grave of Lazarus He groaned in the 
spirit or in Himself (Jn 11° 8, Gr. éveBpiurjoaro and 
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éuBpysdpevos, from éuBpiudoua to snort in, to be very 
angry, to be moved with indignation, Mk 14°; 
sternly to charge, Mt 9**, Mk 1**) ; He was disturbed 
inwardly by pity for the mourners, by grief at their 
hopeless view ot death, and by disappointment at 
their lack of trust in Him. His feeling found ex- 
pression in tears (v.*). When restoring hearing 
and speech by the unusual means of putting His 
hands in the ears and touching the tongue, prayer, 
and the word ‘Ephphatha,’ He sighed (écrévaéev, 
Mk 7%). Unbelief either in the sutterer or in the 
multitude ‘seems to have been felt by Jesus as a 
hindrance to the cure, to which His pity moved 
Him (ef. Mt 13°8). Soon after, when asked for a 
sign, He ‘sighed deeply in spirit’ (dvacrevdéas 7G 
_ mvetwart, Mix 8”), aistracted by His desire to win 
the nation and His purpose not to use any illegiti- 
mate means (cf. the second temptation, Mt 4°). 
When the Greeks sought an interview with Him, 
He confessed, ‘Now is my soul troubled’ (rerd- 
paxrat, Jn 12%); the Pete of finding faith 
among the Gentiles, and the necessity of His 
sacrifice on account of Jewish unbelief, were prob- 
ably the thoughts that so distressed Him. The 
knowledge that Judas would betray Him troubled 
Him im spirit (érapdxOn 7@ mvevuarr, Jn 1371), love, 
grief, disappointment, indignation struggling to- 


gether. His emotions in Gethsemane are described 
in varied phrases by the Evangelists (see AGONY). 
There, as Bengel comments on Jn 12”7, ‘ concurrebat 


horror mortis et ardor obedientiz.’ 

Besides these descriptions of the Evangelists, 
we have other indications of the struggles of soul 
of Jesus. His prayers on other occasions than 
Gethsemane were probably strenuous efforts to 
discover and to submit to the Father’s will. He 
withdrew for prayer after the first Sabbath of 
healing in Capernaum (Mk 1*), after the cleansing 
of the leper (Lk 51), and after dismissing the 
multitude which He had fed (Mk 6%). He was 
prepared by prayer for the choice of the Twelve 
(Lk 6”), and for His willing acceptance of death 
(Lk 9%). But inward conflict arose also from 
temptation (see TEMPTATION), for ‘he was in all 
points tempted even as we are’ (He 41). This 
experience was not confined to one occasion, for, 
as Luke (41%) states, the tempter ‘departed from 
him for a season,’ and it is not improbable even 
that the narratives of the Temptation (Mt 4)", 
Mk 1?: 18, Lk 41-18) bring together a series of trials, 
separated by intervals of time. The language He 
used shows that He felt as temptations to turn 
‘from His Divinely appointed path, His mother’s 
appeal at Cana (Jn 2) and Peter’s remonstrance 
at Cesarea Philippi (Mt 1673); and even the re- 
quest of the Greeks for an interview (Jn 12%), 
Gethsemane must also be regarded as a time of 
temptation (Mt 2641, Mk 148; cf. Lk 22%: #). His 
dread of encouraging curiosity or wrong belief by 
His miracles (Jn 4%) came in conflict with His 
desire to help and comfort; and when the Evan- 
gelists call attention to compassion as the motive 
of His performing a miracle, we may conclude that 
there had been such a struggle of soul (Mt 14" 
15 20%, Mk 141, Lk 78). So also this feeling of 
sympathy came in conflict with His desire for 
rest and privacy (Mt 9%, Mk 1 6%!). His con- 
flict with the scribes and Pharisees regarding 
Sabbath observance, fasting, ceremonial washing, 
and intercourse with sinners must have distressed 
His spirit; for He too would need to face the 
issue— would He follow custom or conscience? 
We have more distinct evidence of the inward 
strain felt by Him, because His regard for Jewish 
pretuaee and exclusiveness in relation to the 

entiles, in order that He might not estrange His 
countrymen, compelled Him to assume an attitude 
of aloofness to the Gentiles (the Roman centurion, 


Mt 8”; the Syrophcenician mother, Mt 15°; the 
Greeks, Jn 12”). 

What struggles of soul must have resulted from 
the thwarting of His love and grace by the mis- 
understanding or unbelief of His relatives (Mk 
351%), His disciples (Mt 15!7 169 2631, Mk 1427), His 
fellow-townsmen (Mk 6°), and the Jerusalem which 
He so loved that He wept over it (Lk 13% 1941)! 
He strove to turn Judas from his betrayal (Jn 6”, 
Mt 17” 26%, Jn 137’, Lk 224%) and to save Peter 
from his denial (Lk 22%). His struggle of soul 
culminated, severe and grievous as it had often 
been, in the agony and desolation of the Cross, 
when the beloved Son of God was so made sin 
(2Co 5") and a curse (Gal 3!) for mankind, that 
in His darkness and loneliness He felt Himself 
forsaken of God (Mt 27%). 

ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


STUMBLE, STUMBLING-BLOCK.—See HIn- 
DRANCE. 


SUFFERING.—Suffering was not a mere acci- 
dent in the career of Christ. Neither is it so in the 
life of any of His true followers. It came to Him 
in the faltlment of His Divine mission. Just so 
must it come to all those who are co-workers with 
Him in the Kingdom of God. Therefore in the 
NT the sombre background of physical and spiritual 
suffering is never absent from ie thought of the 
writers. St. Peter, perhaps more than any other, 
dwells upon it in its doctrinal and practical aspect, 
but all were profoundly impressed by the signifi- 
cance of Christ’s sufferings, and endeavoured to 
interpret the tribulations of His followers in the 
light of His own varied experiences. 

4. Concerning the distressing events in the 
Master’s life, the NT gives us warrant for holding 
to several conclusions. We misinterpret the mean- 
ing of Christ’s entrance into humanity, if we limit 
His tribulations merely to the agony of the Passion. 
The bitter experiences of His last week were typical 
of the harsh events of His life as a whole. His 
emptying of Himself (Ph 2") to become the humble 
partner of humanity in its struggle against sin 
and for holiness, was itself the acme of suffer- 
ing. The Agony in the Garden and the terrors 
of the death on the Cross were but the last 
scenes in the drama of His humiliation. Nor 
must the intensity of His physical sufferings blind 
us to the reality of the woes of His spirit. With 
His Divine sensitiveness to selfishness and dis- 
obedience and hard-heartedness and unresponsive- 
ness and sin, how poignant must have been the 
griefs which His sinless soul endured! For this 
‘man of sorrows, acquainted with grief’ (Is 53°), 
every day must have been one of crucifixion. 
Against Him who came to destroy sin was dis- 
played all the violence of which evil was capable. 
That He must needs suffer in His effort to accom- 
plish His mission was the inevitable consequence 
of His Messiahship (Ac 26”, Lk 24°). But not by 
His mere sufferings did He redeem humanity. 
These, in themselves, were not necessary to His 
office as the ‘anointed One,’ but were the certain 
results of the lifework upon which He had entered. 
Only as He was willing to endure whatever human 
experiences might come to Him could He reveal 
the Father and help to turn men to righteousness, 
by showing them the enormity of sin (He 13%). 
Against Him were displayed the fearful extremes 
to which sin would go in its effort to overcome 
good. But by this high discipline was His own 
spirit cultured (58); and through His heroie, vic- 
torious endurance of sin-imposed suffering did He 
become our High Priest, able to succour those who 
are tempted (217-38 415), In this noble sense are 
the sufferings of Christ central to His gospel, so 
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that St. Peter can justly call himself a witness of 
the sufferings of Christ (1 P 5). 

2. Nor are the followers of Christ to escape the 
experiences that came to Him (Jn 15”). See art. 
SORROW. CHARLES W. RISHELL. 


SUMMER (6épos, Mt 24, Mk 137, Lk 21%),— 
This term stands in the Gospels for the time of 
heat as distinguished from xemdy, the season of 
cold and rain-storms. These terms indicate the 
great division of the year in the East. Scripture 
has no special words for ‘spring’ and ‘autumn’ ; 
and while the Arab speaks of er-rabé‘a, ‘the time 
of fresh pasture,’ and el-kharif, ‘the time of 
gathering’ of grapes and other fruits, they are 
hardly regarded as distinct seasons. Saifwa shitta’, 
‘summer and winter,’ sum up the year for him. 
When, in the less frequent showers of early April, 
the fig-leaves burst out and cover the immature 
fruit on the twigs, the days of cloudless sunshine 
are ‘at hand.’ These last from April, through the 
harvest in the end of May, the threshing and 
winnowing that follow, and the gathering of the 
fruits in August and September, until the clouds of 
October herald the coming of rains and cold. 

W. Ewine. 

SUN.—The rising of the sun marks the morning 
(Mk 16?), and its setting the evening (Mk 1%, Lk 
4%), Its light is one of the gifts which the Creator 
bestows on all men without distinction (Mt 5%). 
By ‘signs in the sun’ (Lk 21”) we are to under- 
stand the phenomena of eclipse, as described more 
clearly in the parallel passages, Mt 24°, Mk 13%. 
The statement in Lk 23% as to ‘the sun being 
darkened’ (AV) or ‘the sun’s light failing’ (RV) 
at the time of the Crucifixion, cannot be explained 
in this way, since an eclipse of the sun can happen 
only at new moon, whereas the Crucifixion took 
place at a Passover, when the moon was full. The 
sun’s scorching heat, so destructive to vegetation, 
is an emblem of tribulation or persecution (Mt 13° 2, 
Mk 4°17). The appearance of the face of Christ 
at the Transfiguration (Mt 17?) and in the opening 
vision of the Apocalypse (Rev 1") is compared to 
the brightness of the sun. The same thing is said 
of the glory in which the righteous shall appear 
after the final judgment (Mt 13%). 

JAMES PATRICK. 

SUPERNATURAL.—It is generally recognized 
that this word is difficult to define, and its defini- 
tions are difficult to defend. The reason of this is 
simple. It is not a scientific but a popular term, 
and is therefore liable to the ambiguity and 
vagueness besetting words which really involve 
metaphysical considerations, but which have grown 
into use without any proper discussion of the 
metaphysical questions involved. The word means 
that which is beyond or above nature; but the 
word ‘nature’ is ambiguous, and it is therefore 
uncertain what, if anything, corresponds to the 
word ‘supernatural.’ In ordinary speech, ‘super- 
natural’ would appear to mean anything outside 
the ordinary course of the phenomenal world. 
Everything connected with ghosts, for instance, is 
described as supernatural, and such things as tele- 
pathy are said to border on the supernatural. But 
even in such cases as this the idea attached to the 
word is not clear. A ghost, let us say, raps on a 
table, or makes the sound of a carriage driving 
up to the door. These are perfectly natural and 
ordinary sounds: they are called ‘supernatural’ 
only in the sense that they are produced in an 
extraordinary way. And by this is apparently 
meant that the spiritual or volitional cause of the 
sounds is in an unusual relation to the material 
world. A chairman rapping on the table at a 
meeting, or a cabman driving up to the door, is a 
spiritual or volitional cause of the sounds produced, 
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but he is in the ordinary relation to matter. So 
the phenomena of telepathy are said to border on 
the supernatural, because in them effects are pro- 
duced in a way which the popular mind regards as 
peculiarly mysterious. 

Those who hold that the world was made and 
is ruled by God, have to imagine to themselves in 
some shape the mode in which God exercises His 
sway. For ordinary purposes it suffices to treat 
the world as an independent organization, carried 
on by laws which are regarded as invariable, and 
it is unnecessary to refer continually to the Primary 
Cause of all. This view of the world is harmless 
enough, but it has the disadvantage of developing 
an inveterate tendency or habit of thought, by 
which the world is set up over against God, as 
equivalent to ‘nature’ or the ‘natural order’; while 
all action on the part of God is treated as having 
the character of disturbance or interference in an 
order which possesses independent rights, or as 
being supernatural, in virtue of the fact that it does 
interfere or disturb. From this habit of mind come 
all those phrases by which miracles are described 
as ‘suspensions of the order of nature,’ and the 
like. Ifa person under the influence of this habit 
of thought meets with the suggestion that miracles 
are themselves orderly, and illustrate a higher 
law than that of ordinary experience, he is dis- 
quieted, because he thinks that in losing the 
character of disturbance, miracles lose their 
‘supernatural’ character. 

Two things are clear in regard to this difticulty : 
(1) that the source of it les in the (unverified) 
dualism between God and the world ; (2) that there 
is a real point involved in the distress of the plain 
man at what he thinks is an attenuation of the 
meaning of miracle. We will consider the second 
point first. It is manifest that if the law which 
governs miracle differed from that governing ordin- 
ary experience, merely in complexity, the distine- 
tion of natural and supernatural would disappear ; 
so far the plain man is right. A conjurer does 
not profess to use any but the most ordinary laws: 
yet a savage might look upon the common trick of 
bringing live pigeons out of a hat as a real, creative 
‘supernatural’ act. Some of the language used by 
critics of miracles and the term ‘supernatural’ have 
a tendency to bring these events down to the level 
of tricks or deceptions. It is said, for instance, 
that a fuller knowledge of natural processes would 
lead us to see in the miracle at the wedding-feast 
at Cana merely an acceleration of such processes, 
which would quite surrender itself to ordinary 
methods of interpretation. If this were true, the 
miracle would cease to be in any sense ‘super- 
natural’; it would be merely a special, imperfectly 
analyzed case of an ordinary occurrence. This is 
a real attenuation of the meaning of the word, and 
the plain man is right in objecting to it. But he 
is wrong if he objects to it on the ground, expressed 
or implied, that Divine action is necessarily ex- 
plosive or disruptive; for this would mean that 
Divine actton is irrational, and that a miracle 
must be as great a marvel to God as to man. 
Whatever the appearance of the supernatural to 
us, to God it must appear rational and orderly. 
God is the author of nature and its laws. Their 
uniformity represents His normal action and will 
for the world. But nature and its laws have no 
independent validity or rights as against God. 
They are entirely at His disposal and under His 
control. If, for whatever reason, He diverges from 
what is normal, it will be for sufficient cause. He 
will act in a new way upon the old material, 
reminding man of the dependence of all upon Him. 
And the difference between the normal and the 
abnormal action does not consist in the nature of 
the laws employed, as if the usual operation of 
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natural law were broken or suspended by some 
intrusive and alien force; but in the fact that the 
action of God upon the order of created being is 
in one case what we expect, in the other widely 
different. There is no reason why the word ‘super- 
natural,’ which will certainly not be driven out of 
our vocabulary, should not be used as a label for 
certain characteristic groups of actions and events. 
It appears necessary to vindicate the freedom of 
God to take such action: otherwise we subject 
Him to the tyranny of His own laws. But there 
is no reason to associate the word with a variet 

of half-conscious dualistic assumptions, which 
cannot be defended in theory. See also art. 
MIRACLES. THOMAS B. STRONG. 


SUPERSCRIPTION.—See TITLE ON Cross. 


SUPPER (de?rvov).—The term applied in the 
time of Christ to the principal meal usually par- 
taken of in the evening, and also to more elabor- 
ate collations for the entertainment of guests 
(weddings, birthdays, arrival and departure of 
friends or distinguished persons, sheep-shearing, 
completion of wine-making, funerals, etc.). In- 
vitations were conveyed by slaves (Mt 22°), 


Guests were welcomed by the host with a kiss (Lk | 
7*); their feet were washed by slaves (74); their | 


hair, beards, and sometimes their clothes and feet 
were anointed with perfumed oil (Lk 7%, Jn 12°); 
and garlands of flowers were sometimes provided 
for the decoration of their heads (Wis 27; Jos. 
Ant, XIX. ix. 1). On formal occasions the guests 
were arranged at the table by the master of the 
feast (dpxirplkdwos), usually a friend of the family, 
according to his conception of their relative social 
rank, nearness to the host being the mark of 
honour. Guests commonly reclined on benches 
(sometimes elaborate and luxurious), three or five 
to the bench, the feet of each extending behind, 
and the back of the head of each reaching to the 
bosom of his neighbour on the left (Jn 13° 21”). 
The tables were usually three in number, arranged 
to form three sides of a square. The guests re- 
clined upon the outside, and the servants ministered 
from the inside. The left elbow was used for 
support, while the right hand and arm were free 
for conveying food. A somewhat formal giving of 
thanks preceded each meal (evAoyia, evxapirria). 
This practice was carefully observed by Jesus and 
His disciples (Mt 14! 15%5 2676, Lk 916, Jn 64). At 
suppers of the more formal or festive type the host 
served the guests with equal portions as far as was 
peat where no special honour was to be 

one to special guests. In the latter case, a double, 
triple, or even quintuple, or a particularly choice 
portion was bestowed upon the guest of honour. 
At less formal suppers the food was cut into small 
pieces and put into large dishes, from which the 
guests took them with their fingers and conveyed 
them to flat cakes of bread which served as plates, 
where they pulled them to pieces before conveying 
them to their mouths. 
used as spoons for dipping gravy from the common 
dish. Individual knives, forks, and spoons were 
not used even by the wealthy until long after NT 
times. The practice of hand-washing immediately 
before the meal had thus its special appropriate- 
ness. When women were admitted to suppers of 
the more formal kind (which was probably unusual), 
they seem to have sat rather than reclined. Wine 
was drunk during the meal and after the eating 
(Mishna, Berakhoth vi. 5f., cf. viii. 8). Thanks- 
giving and hand-washing closed the meal. 

The ordinary a gai of the well-to-do classes 
were far less formal. The suppers of the poor were 
no doubt partaken of without tables or seats, the 
family sitting, or squatting on the ground, around 
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a skin or mat, and partaking of the plain food 
(flesh being rarely used) out of common vessels 
with the fingers. See also artt. Foop, MEALS, and 
LAST SUPPER. 


LirERATURE.—Artt. in the Bible Dictionaries of Smith, Kitto 
Hastings, Schenkel, Riehm, the EBi, Winer’s RWB, Herzog- 
Hauck, PRE%; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Leaikon ; Lightfoot, 
Hor. Heb,; E, Robinson, BRP; Buxtorf, de Conviviis Ebre- 
orum ; and Ugolini’s Thesawrus, vol. xxx. 

ALBERT Henry NEWMAN. 

SUPREMACY.—Few things are more remarkable 
in the Gospels than the absolute supremacy over 
nature and man which Christ is represented as both 
claiming and exercising. In this respect the Syn- 
opties bear, if anything, a more striking witness 
than the Fourth Gospel. Christ appears from first 
to last as exercising lordship over matter and 
natural forces. He heals incurable diseases, stills 
the storm by a word, multiplies food, withers the 
barren fig-tree. And, beyond these things, He ap- 
pears also as supreme over the world of spirits. 

e calls back the human soul to the body after 
they have been separated by death. He is acknow- 
ledged as lord by the unwilling and undesired 
testimony of the demons (Mk 1*, Lk 4*-*5 ete.). 
Such a supremacy He appears, in the Gospel narra- 
tive, to exert without laying any special claim 
upon it. He accepts, indeed, with praise the con- 
fession of the centurion (Mt 8°-!4), that such author- 
ity belongs naturally to Him; yet He does not 
represent these wonders as being the chief purpose 
of His ministry. He appeals at times to their 
evidence; but His most characteristic claim is 
something even greater and more fundamental. 

Christ plainly claims supremacy over the moral 
nature of man, over human conscience and human 
destiny—a a anepags extending through all time, 
and without limitation. His association with or 
subordination to the Father is not referred to as 
limiting, but rather as justifying His own claim 
(Mt 16%”, Jn 5!%-*7). On His own sole word He 
reverses human standards of judgment (Mt 5°10 
19°, Lk 6”°*5). He expands, modifies, or abolishes 
by His own ‘TI say unto you,’ laws or institutions 
which were admittedly Divine in their origin (Mt 
5. 198-9; cf. 778 29). Yet at the same time He refuses 
to enter into competition with temporal rulers, or 
to give decisions, as even a prophet might have 
done, on human matters of dispute (Jn 6%, Lk 
12% 14), His supremacy is too great and too com- 
prehensive for Him to involve Himself in such con- 
troversies, which men will learn to settle when 
they have learned the greater lesson. His words, 
He asserts, are more lasting than heaven and earth 
(Mt 24%), He proclaims Himself King and Judge 
of the Kingdom which He is founding. The mem- 
bers of it are His servants, and responsible to Him 
alone (Mt 24. 25, Mk 13%4°7, Lk 12%-48). But His 
supremacy extends beyond the limits of His own 
Kingdom. He claims to be the final Judge of all 
the nations, to allot the eternal punishment or re- 
ward of every individual soul (Mt 1677 25°14; cf. 
Mk 1376-27, Lk 2177-86), And this universal dominion 
over both matter and spirit is expressed finally in 
the tremendous closing verses of Mt., ‘ All authority 
hath been, given (é546n, the aorist of an eternal fact) 
unto me in heaven and in earth.’ It is indeed in 
this Gospel that the claim of Christ to be King and 
Judge of all men is stated in the most detailed and 
vivid manner. But there is no inconsistency with 
the other Gospels. A similar claim is implied in 
all; ef. esp. Lk 19!-27, 

In the Acts, Christ is preached by the Apostles 
as ‘Lord’ (2°), as ‘prince (dpxnyds) of life’ (315), as 
universal Judge of men (10 17%). St. Paul from 
the moment of his conversion speaks of Jesus as 
his absolute Master, whose ‘slave’ he is (Ro 1}), 
whose ‘marks’ he bears branded upon his body 
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(Gal 61”). The descriptions of the nature and office 
of Christ in the Epistles of the First Imprisonment 
state and justify this supremacy in the most start- 
ling and comprehensive manner. ‘In the name of 
Jesus’ all creation must bow; all creation must 
confess His Lordship (Ph 21), All things have 
been created through Him and unto Him: creation 
not only starts from Him, but converges in Him 
(Col 11°18). Christ is the ‘head of all principality 
and power’ (21°), All things are ‘in subjection 
under his feet’ (Eph 17" ”), 

This supremacy of Christ is again the most char- 
acteristic feature of the teaching of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Everywhere the eye of the believer 
is directed to Him (2° 3! 4% 8! 1228 138-20), His 
figure dominates the whole of man’s life; and the 
writer plainly implies that this supremacy is essen- 
tial and indefeasible. 

The same teaching appears in a more pictorial 
form in the changing scenery of the Apocalypse. 
Christ receives the homage of all creation (Rev 
59-14), He is associated with God the Father in the 

ossession of ‘the kingdom of the world’ (11), He 
imself is ‘King of kings and Lord of lords’ 
(1911-18), 

Christian worship, Christian art, Christian suffer- 
ings are full of the same testimony. Christ is 
worshipped personally as Lord and God. He is 
portrayed as universal ruler, bearing the insignia 
of empire over all the thoughts and needs and 
works of men. The martyrs incurred the reproach 
of disloyalty to temporal rulers, nay, even of being 
enemies to human society, by their unswerving 
allegiance to Christ as supreme over all human 
laws and customs. Polycarp, confronted with 
death, confesses Him as ‘Saviour and King.’ The 
narrative of his martyrdom contrasts the brief 
authority of Jewish and Roman officials with ‘the 
reign of the eternal King, Jesus Christ’ (Letter of 
the Smyrneans, 21). 

The Christ of the Gospels, the Christ of Chris- 
tian experience, must be supreme or nothing at all. 
The idea of a limited or temporary supremacy is 
self-contradictory. The Christian conscience, how- 
ever laggard the will, cannot but confess the justice 
of the Master’s question: ‘Why call ye me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I say ?’ (Lk 6%). 
See also artt. AUTHORITY OF CHRIST, DIVINITY OF 
CuristT, KiInG, Lorp. 


LirERATURE.—Liddon, Divinity of our Lord (Bampton Lec- 
tures, 1866); Gore, Incarnation of the Son of God (do. 1891); 
Seeley, Ecce Homo, 1866; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, 1883; Pere Didon, Jésus Christ, 1891; Sanday, 
art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ DB; Westcott, Christus Con- 
summator, 1887 ; Ellicott, Christus Comprobator, 1891; Stubbs, 
Christus Imperator, 1894. A. R. WHITHAM. 


SURPRISE.—The word has an objective as well 
as a subjective reference: it means both ‘the act 
of taking unawares’ and ‘the emotion caused by 


anything sudden.’ The emotion is closely akin to 
wonder, ‘the state of mind produced by something 
new, unexpected, or extraordinary’; but sudden 
emergence is its distinctive characteristic. It may 
enter in as an element in disappointment, when 
hopes are defeated, purposes miscarry, or efforts 
are frustrated suddenly. When the nature of an 
object is inexplicable, unintelligible, when the 
occurrence of an event is unexpected, uncaleulated, 
surprise is felt. It necessarily implies limitation 
of knowledge, an incapacity of the subject know- 
ing to completely possess and command in thought 
the object known. In the objective reference, some 
instances of surprise, or at least the attempt to 
surprise, are found in the Gospels. The enemies 
of Jesus tried to ‘catch Him in talk’ (Mk 12", Lk 
114) by the questions they put to Him. They 
‘watched Him whether He would heal on the 
Sabbath day, that they might find an accusation 
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against him’ (Lk 6’). He had to be constantly 
on His guard against their malignity. By the 
treachery of Judas they were able to surprise Him, 
unprotected by the multitude, in Gethsemane. 
Peter’s denial was in some measure due to his 
being taken by surprise, even although Jesus had 
forewarned him. It is in the subjective reference 
of the term that we are specially interested in 
reading the Gospels—the surprise Jesus felt and 
the surprise He caused. So different was Jesus in 
character, purpose, spirit, from His environment, 
that He could not always understand it, still less 
could it understand Him. During His earthly 
ministry the secrets of all hearts were not laid 
bare to Him, although He occasionally displayed 
an extraordinary insight into the thoughts and 
wishes of others; nor was the veil of the future 
altogether withdrawn, even although He did, in 
regard to His own death and resurrection, and the 
doom of the city which rejected Him, show an 
exceptional knowledge. But supernatural as in 
these respects His knowledge was, it was not a 
Divine omniscience—for which swrprise is impos- 
sible, as for it there is neither the inexplicable nor 
the unexpected. The subject of the limitation of 
Jesus’ knowledge is more fully dealt with in the 
art. KENOSIS. Jesus was surprised by the anxiety 
felt and the search made for Him by His parents, 
when He remained behind in the Temple. ‘How 
is it that ye sought me?’ (Lk 2”); He ‘marvelled 
because of their unbelief’ in Nazareth (Mk 6°); He 
was disappointed at the dulness of understanding 
of His disciples (Mt 15!” 16°: 7), and of His hearers 
in Jerusalem (Jn 8%), and at the unbelief of His 
generation (Mk 8!*). But, on the other hand, the 
faith of the centurion (Mt8') and of the Syro- 
phenician woman (Mt 15%), brought Him glad 
surprise. The storm on the Sea of Galilee (Mt 8%) 
was a surprise to Him even as to His disciples, 
although His faith was not disturbed as theirs 
was; so also He knew not that He was sending 
His disciples into any danger when He dismissed 
them after the feeding of the five thousand (Mt 
142; see the discussion of these two incidents in 
Adamson’s The Mind in Christ, pp. 5-10). He 
was disappointed in His desire for rest with His 
disciples (Mk 6*1: 94), and for secrecy (Mk 774), 
He expected to find fruit on the barren fig-tree 
(Mk 11). Although the growing estrangement 
of Judas was, from its beginnings, perceived by 
Him (Jn 6%; see Dods’ comment in loco in Ez- 
positor’s Gr. Test. i. p. 759), yet when He called 
him He did not anticipate his treachery. His 
state in Gethsemane was one of amazement (Mk 
14°) ; there was an element in the doom He looked 
forward to that He could not understand, and had 
not looked for. His amazement is expressed in 
the cry of desolation on the Cross (Mt 27%). What 
He then experienced was worse than He had an- 
ticipated. As man’s sin had ever been a surprise 
to Him, so was its worst consequence when it fell 
on Him. 

Jesus Himself so transcended the world in which 
He lived, taught, and wrought, that He was con- 
stantly a surprise to men. This He Himself ex- 
pected (Jn 37 57 8 771), The marvel began with 
Joseph and Mary in the Temple at Simeon’s 
Bro eny, and at Jesus’ own words (Lk 2%), 
The multitudes marvelled at His teaching, His 
healing, His forgiveness of sins, His wisdom in 
answering the questions of His opponents, and His 
grace in preaching the gospel (MI 177-27, Mt 775: ?%, 
Mike 2 15202 MEG O88 1923" 5 Dk 948 7 2o Mit oes eel 
206 4°), His disciples were astonished at His 
command over the storm (Mk 6°), His teaching 
regarding the rich (Mt 19”), and the curse on the 
fig-tree (Mt 21°). His disregard of the current 
customs caused surprise (Lk 11**, Jn 4°’), as did the 
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freedom from these He allowed to His disciples 
(Mik 278 75). The world’s surprise at Jesus is its 
tribute to His unique perfection ; His surprise at 
man’s sin and unbelief the evidence of its need of 
the grace and truth of the Son of God. See, 
further, AMAZEMENT. 


LireraturE.—A. J. Mason, Conditions of Our Lord’s Life on 
Earth, 135-138; T. Adamson, Studies of the Mind in Christ, 
5-12, 167; Gore, BL l47f. ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


SUSANNA (Zovedyva fr. aww, fem. of wiv, which 
denotes a Jily or any lily-like flower).—All that is 
known of her is that she was one of the women 
who ministered to Jesus (Lk 8). The mention of 
her name without further particulars implies that 
she was well known. This may have been due to 
her pL ade devotion, in which case reference to her 
on other occasions would have been expected, or to 
her social rank, which view may derive support 
from the succession of her name to that of Joanna 
(wh. see). R. W. Moss. 


SWADDLING CLOTHES.—The custom of wrap- 
ping the newborn infant in bands of cloth (crapy- 
avdw) has long prevailed, and still exists in the 
East. This treatment was supposed to make 
for the strengthening and proper growth of the 
back and. limbs, as well as being convenient for 
carrying the child. The infant Jesus was not 
neglected in this particular, though laid in the 
manger (Lk 27-1"); the absence of swaddling bands 
being regarded as a sign of extreme poverty or of 
neglect (cf. Ezk 16+). EK, B. POLLARD. 


SWEARING.—See OATHS. 


SWEAT.—The word ‘sweat’ occurs only in one 
passage in the NT, namely Lk 22, in the narra- 
tive of our Lord’s agony in Gethsemane, where we 
read: ‘His sweat became, as it were, great drops 
of blood falling down upon the ground.’ In ap- 
proaching the discussion of the passage there are 
three matters to be considered: (1) the textual 
problem, (2) the interpretation of the words ‘be- 
came, as it were,’ and (3) the possibility of the 
phenomenon::known as ‘bloody sweat’ (hema- 
drosis). 

1. In turning first to the textual question, we 
find that vv.** # are omitted in many of the best 
authorities for the text of the NT (the great 
uncials N*ABRT) A number of other uncials 
(ESVI'AI) mark the passage as doubtful; and in 
the ease of Codex S the hand of one corrector has 
apparently inserted it, while that of another has 
deleted it. The Church Fathers, Hilary, Jerome, 
and others bear witness that there were many 
MSS known to them which did not contain these 
two verses; and certain MSS insert them in the 
parallel passage in Mt.’s Gospel, namely after Mt 
26. Of the Versions, one MS of the Old Latin 
omits them, as do also the best of the Egyptian, 
Armenian, and the oldest Syriac versions. Cyril 
of Alexandria omits the verses in his Homilies on 
Lk.’s Gospel, while the silence of such writers as 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen cannot be 
without significance. One cursive MS (124) omits 
them, while No. 13 has them inserted by a corrector. 
In the Greek Lectionaries the verses are gener- 
ally omitted from the lesson in which they would 
naturally appear, but are inserted in the Mt. pas- 
sage, a custom that seems to have influenced 
Chrysostom in his reference to the passage, though, 
as WH admit, ‘a mere comparison of the parallel 
narratives of the Evangelists would suffice to sug- 
gest to him the reference.’ On the other hand, 
the MSS that include the verses as they stand 
in Lk. are the following: uncials X*DFGHKLM 
QUXA, and nearly all cursives. While A omits 
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the passage, as we have seen, it has the reference 
section-number in the margin, showing that its 
presence in other MSS must have been known to 
the scribe. The verses are contained also in the 
majority of the MSS of the Old Latin, some few 
Egyptian, the Syr-Pesh. and Syr-Hier. They are 
known also to Justin Martyr (who quotes them in 
his Dialogue with Trypho, 103), Iren., Jerome, and 
Augustine. The verses gave rise to much discus- 
sion among early writers, some of whom held that 
they had been wilfully cut out by some who were 
afraid of their employment by unorthodox writers ; 
though, on thé other hand, they constituted a 
strong weapon of proof against those who denied 
the reality of our Lord’s humanity. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this evidence 
is that the main witness to the presence of the 
verses is of a Western order; but this need not 
mean more than that, as is the habit of the 
Western text of Lk. in particular, many elements 
of tradition that would otherwise have been lost 
are contained in it. This is the conclusion to 
which WH come. Their words are: ‘These verses 
can only be a fragment from the traditions, written 
or oral, which were, for a while at least, locally 
current beside the canonical Gospels, and which 
doubtless included matter of every degree of 
authenticity and intrinsic value. These verses 
and the first sentence of 23° may be safely called 
the most precious among the remains of this 
Evangelic tradition which were rescued from 
oblivion by the scribes of the 2nd century.’ 
Neither do these editors think that there is any 
evidence of the omission of the verses for doctrinal 
reasons. It would appear, therefore, as if they 
stood very much in the same position as does the 
Pericope Adultere ; that is, as an early story of 
the Evangelic tradition that had not found its way 
into all the copies of the canonical Gospels. 

2. The next point to consider is the interpreta- 
tion of the words ‘as it were great drops of blood.’ 
Here again there is a secondary question of reading, 
because certain manuscripts and versions (NVX, 
Vule. Boh.) read the genitive of the word rendered 
‘falling down,’ agreeing with the word for ‘ blood,’ 
and not the nominative in agreement with the word 
for ‘drops,’ as do the majority of the authorities. 
The Greek word @péu8os, either with or without 
alwaros, can itself bear the meaning ‘a drop of 
blood,’ and is so used in classical Greek writers 
(see Asch. Hum. 184; Plato, Crit. 120 A). Tatian 
in his Diatessaron renders in an exaggerated form, 
‘like a stream of blood,’ which Bernard supposes 
would be visible in the moonlight. 

When Justin quotes the verse he also omits ‘ of 
blood’; but this may be because he regarded the 
word OpéuBo as bearing that signification. Even 
when all is said, however, the expression may not 
mean more than that there was a resemblance 
between the falling of the heavy drops of perspira- 
tion and the plashing of blood-gouts from a wound, 
so that the verse does not absolutely and neces- 
sarily assert that blood flowed from our Lord’s 
body in the moment of His extreme anguish. 


In a special discussion of the subject by Harnack, that writer 
maintains that the stamp of Lk. is clearly manifest on the 
verses in question, and it is to be remembered that it is a very 
remarkable thing that the only record of this event should occur 
in the Gospel attributed to the man whom tradition asserts to 
have been a physician, and whose own language supports the 
statement. This remarkable phenomenon is the very thing we 
should expect a physician to take special pains carefully to 
record. Harnack in the same discussion draws attention to the 
passage in Jn 1227-30, which he regards as that Evangelist’s 
account of the same incident. It is remarkable that while the 
passage in Lk. speaks of an angel succouring Jesus, the passage 
in the Fourth Gospel tells of a voice from heaven that answered 
His prayer, which voice was regarded by some of the people as 
that of an angel. In Harnack’s opinion the Fourth Gospel 
draws its material for the Passion narrative from the Synoptics, 
and here he thinks we have another version of the story con- 
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tained in Luke. Harnack also reminds us that there are two 
points in the Lukan story that would offend orthodox readers, 
first, the mention of an angel as strengthening our Lord, which 
might be a strong support to those who exaggerated the im- 
portance of angel ministry; and, second, the fact that the 
agony was the result of an inward struggle, which might be 
taken as pointing to too great human weakness in our Lord’s 
Person to be consonant with the full maintenance of His Divine 
nature. 

3. There has been much discussion as to whether 
such a thing as a bloody sweat is a possibility, and 
here we come into the realm of medical evidence. 
Much has been written on the matter, both in older 
days and up to the present time; a great deal of it, 
one must admit, being irrelevant. The less criti- 
cal medical writers of an earlier time were content 
to quote Galen as their authority for the state- 
ment that sometimes' ‘the pores are so vastly 
dilated by a copious and fervent spirit, that even 
blood issues through them and constitutes a bloody 
sweat’ (see R. Mead, Medical Works, 1762, ch. 13). 
The most recent medical conclusion on the subject 
seems to be that it is physically possible for blood 
to exude through the sweat glands, as the conti- 
guity of the blood vessels and these glands is so 
close and oftentimes the walls that divide them 
are so extremely thin.* It may thus be granted 
that such an event as the ordinary text describes 
was a possibility, though nothing very closely 
allied to it has ever been observed, and one would 
naturally manifest great caution in accepting the 
historicity of it, in view of all that has already 
been said about the passage. 

Some writers have understood the phrase ‘drops 
of blood’ as a purely figurative one, being simply 
expressive of the intense agony undergone by the 
sufferer, and not in any sense to be taken either 
literally or as even suggesting that the perspira- 
tion was itself so heavy as to suggest the dripping 
of blood. 

There remains one interesting instance of the 
use of the verb ‘sweat’ in a passage of the early 
Christian writing known as the Didache, where in 
ch. 1 we read, ‘Let thine alms sweat into thine 
hands until thou shalt have learned to whom to 
give.’ The words, indeed, are not actually quoted 
as Christ’s, but there can be little question that 
the author regarded them as a traditional saying 
of the Lord. 


LITERATURE.—The Comm. on the passage, esp. Plummer, ad 
toc., and the additional note on p. 544; Holtzmann in the 
Hdcom.; the Expos. Gr. Test. ; WH, ‘ Notes on Select Readings,’ 
pp. 64-67; Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ Medicine’; Encyc. Bibl., art. 
*Sweat(Bloody),’ col. 4824, also ‘ Cross,’par. 5, col. 959; Harnack’s 
discussion in Sitzwngsber. der Berl, Akad. der Wissensch. 1901; 
Quain’s Dict. of Medicine (ed. 1902, Murray), ‘Sudoriparous 
Glands (Diseases of)’; R. Mead, Medical Works, 1762, p. 630; 
W. Stroud, A ‘Treatise on the Physical Cause of the Death of 
Christ, 1847; Allgemeine Ztschr. fiir Psychiatrie, 1863, xx. 51; 
on the case of Louise Lateau see Macmillan’s Mag. 1871, and 
Lancet, 1871, 1, 543; Gould and Pyle, Anomalies and Curiosities 
of Medicine, 1897, ix. 388 ff.; T. M. Anderson, Contributions to 
Clinical Medicine, 1898, p. 43; Besnier et Jacquet, La pratique 
dermatologique, vol. iv. 1904, pp. 420-424; Hobart, Medical 
Language of St. Luke, 79ff.; Harnack, Luke the Physician 
[Eng. tr.], 194 n. G. CURRIE MARTIN. 


SWINE.—See ANIMALS in vol. i. p. 64°. 


SWORD.—In Lk 2” and in some passages in the 
Apocalypse the word for ‘sword’ is pou@atla ; else- 
where in the NT itis udyatpa. The former denoted 
a weapon used by barbarous nations, especially 
the Thracians (Livy, xxxi. 39: ‘Thracas quoque 
romphee ingentis et ipse longitudinis, inter 
objectos undique ramos impediebant’). It thus 
appears to have been rather a lance or javelin than 
a sword, and so may reflect the Hebrew rémah. 
In the Syr. of Lk 25 the word used is romha, and 
the phrase is probably a reminiscence of Ps 37% 
(LXX), The word pdxaipa may denote nothing 


*In the case of hemophilic persons it seems not only possible but 
probable. Again, however, the relevancy is not very apparent. 


more than a knife or dagger, as in the LXX of 
Jos 53 of flint knives, but also a sword. The 
people who came to arrest Jesus were armed with 
swords and clubs: Jesus’ followers also had two 
swords, which Jesus declared to be enough; and 
one of them (Peter) drew his sword and wounded 
a servant of the high priest (Mt 264°, Mk 14-48, 
Lk 2236-52, Jn 191. 11), 

Metaphorically the sword stands as a symbol 
for war (to ‘fall by the edge of the sword’ means 
to die in war), or for a divided state of society (Mt 
10*4 ‘IT came not to send peace, but a sword’ [in Lk 
12°! ‘division’]). In Mt 26°2 ‘They that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword,’ the sword prob- 
ably denotes the use of physical force generally, 
although we have also the belief that a tyrant is 
despatched with the very weapon which he employs 
against the victims of histyranny. The expression 
in Lk 2° ‘A sword shall pierce through thy own 
soul,’ was sometimes interpreted as a prediction of 
martyrdom (Epiphanius, Her. 78). 

T. H. WEIR. 


SYCAMINE.—The sycamine-tree (cuxdmivos) is 
mentioned in the Gospels only once, viz. in Lk 17%. 
The Heb. op, from which the Gr. name seems to 
be derived, denotes the sycomore, but the syca- 
mine is by general consent identified with the 
black mulberry (Morus nigra). In his Hebrew 
NT, Delitzsch renders by min, which is the name 
given to the mulberry in the Mishna (cf. Arab. 
tut). ‘Two species are common in modern Pales- 
tine, the black mulberry and the white (J/. alba). 
The latter, however, which is cultivated for pur- 
poses of sericulture, and whose fruit, owing to its 
insipidity, was little eaten, was hardly likely to be 
known in our Lord’s time. The black mulberry, 
on the other hand, yields a compound fruit which, 
eaten fresh, is of fine flavour, and isa great favourite 
in the East. This tree, which is deciduous, has a 
dense foliage, and affords a most welcome shade 
during the heat of summer. 

Thomson (ZB pp. 23, 24) would identify the 
sycamine with the sycomore. In support of this 
view he appeals to the common Hebrew origin of 
the two names; but his main argument is that 
‘ the mulberry is more easily plucked up by the roots than any 
other tree of the same size in the country, and the thing is 
oftener done. Hundreds of them are plucked up every year in 
this vicinity, and brought to the city for firewood. It is not to 
be supposed,’ he adds, ‘ that He who spake as man never spoke 
would select this tree, with its short, feeble roots, to illustrate 
the irresistible power of faith.’ 

The argument is plausible, but not conclusive. 
On the contrary, what weight it has must be laid 
in the scale against this theory rather than in its 
support. The rooting up of the mulberry tree was 
a common practice. Granted; but was it not from 
the commonest doings and happenings that our 
Lord habitually drew His illustrations? When 
He would find some fit emblem of the Kingdom 
of God, He appealed not to the unusual but to 
the familiar, not to the heroic but to the homely. 
One of the marked charms of His teaching is the 
gift He had of making the commonplaces of earth 
speak the language of heaven. When, therefore, 
He would figure forth ‘the irresistible power of 
faith,’ it need not surprise us that He selected the 
mulberry tree, the uprooting of which was quite 
familiar to His hearers. True, it was more easily 
plucked up than any other tree of the size. But 
that fact does not impair the force of the figure. 
The law of gravitation is as clearly manifested in 
the fall of the leaf as in the majestic order of the 
planets, and the power of faith is as vividly illus- 
trated in the figure of uprooting a mulberry tree 
by the word of command, as in that of uprooting a 
sycomore, or even of moving a mountain. 

HuGH DUNCAN. 

SYCHAR (vxdp) is mentioned in connexion with 
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the journey of Jesus from Judzea to Galilee re- 
corded in Jn 4%. We learn from v.>* that He 
came ‘to a city of Samaria called Sychar, near to 
the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son 
Joseph: and Jacob’s well (rnyj) was there’; v.U 
adds the information that ‘the well (¢péap)’ was 
‘deep.’ Jacob’s fountain, referred to here, is one 
of the undisputed sites of the Gospels. It lies in 
the mouth of the valley running up between Mts. 
Ebal and Gerizim to Shechem, 1} miles E. of the 
city and about 1100 yds. from the traditional site 
of Joseph’s Tomb Fos 24°"), The source of its 
water is still uncertain. Probably rainfall and 
percolation contributed most to the supply. Ac- 
cording to Sanday (Sacred Sites of the Gospels, 32), 
‘it is possible that the special sacredness and real 
excellence of the water (on a hot day it is beauti- 
fully soft and refreshing) had something to do 
with’ the presence of the woman from Sychar, 
though it has been suggested that she was fetch- 
ing water for workmen employed on the adjacent 
cornlands and not for her own household. Now 
Sychar lay ‘near’ Jacob’s ground and well, and 
the problem is whether it should be (1) identified 
with Shechem, or (2) located at the little hamlet 
of ‘Askar, near the foot of Ebal, about a mile N. 
of the well and 1? miles E.N.E. of Nablus. The 
balance of expert opinion seems to be in favour of 
the latter identification. 

In support of (1), several considerations have 
been adduced. (a) Shechem could certainly be 
roughly deseribed as ‘near’ Jacob’s ground, and 
the disciples who went to ‘the city’ to buy bread 
were away during the whole of the conversation, 
that is, for some considerable time. Cheyne 
(Encyc. Bibl. iv. 4831) considers it unlikely that 
‘the city’ which fills such a prominent place in 
the narrative of Jn 4 should be any other than 
Shechem. Then (6) Jerome (Zp. 86 and Quest. 
Heb. in Gen. 48. 22) states that Sichem and Sichar 
are one and the same place, and that Luxdp is a 
copyist’s error for Duygu. Cheyne defends Jerome’s 
hypothesis, holding that modern criticism has 
mot disproved its possibility. It has also been 
urged (c) that the Jews called Shechem Shikor 
(=‘drunken’) and Sheker (=‘false’)—hence the 
transition from Shechem to Sychar. It can be 
added (d) that, for centuries after Jerome’s time, 
his view was adopted by ‘pilgrim’ writers, among 
whom may be mentioned Arculf (A.D. 700), Saewulf 
(c. 1102), Theoderich (1172), Maundeville (1322), 
and Tuchem of Nurnberg (1480). 

But strong objection has been taken to most 
of these contentions, in favour of (2). (a) Over 
against Cheyne’s expression of opinion as to the 
likelihood of identification with Shechem may be 
set the view of G. A. Smith (HGHZL 368), that the 
Evangelist, who had such a good acquaintance with 
the OT, could not, in face of Gn 33 and Jos 24°, 
have substituted (in error) Sychar for Sychem, and. 
that if he possessed only such knowledge of the 
locality as the OT gave him, he would have used 
the name Zvxéu (like Stephen in Ac 76). Then (d) 
Jerome offers no evidence for his identification, 
and Zuvxdp has now been generally adopted as the 
correct reading: Also Jerome translates Eusebius’ 
note, which separates Sychar from Neapolis (or 
Shechem), without comment or correction (in 
Onom. s.v. ‘Sychar’). (c) There is no proof what- 
ever that the nicknames ‘Shikor’ and ‘Sheker’ 


_ were ever given to Shechem (HGHL 369, and 


Encyc. Bibl. iy. 4830). And (d) in spite of the 
pilgrims’ belief in Jerome, there is clear evidence 
for Sychar as a separate town, from the 4th cent. 
onwards. 

The evidence just referred to is briefly as fol- 
lows. Eusebius (Onom. s.v. Dvxydp) writes to the 
effect that Sychar lay ‘before Neapolis, near the 


piece of ground which Jacob gave to his son 
Joseph, where Christ, according to John, held dis- 
course with the Samaritan woman, by the foun- 
tain: it is shown to this day.’ Jerome simply 
translates this, adding in place of the last sentence, 
‘ubi nune ecclesia fabricata est.’ [But see Eusebius’ 
Onom. s.v. Duxéu and Bddavos Dixudv, where Shechem 
is distinguished from Neapolis]. The Bordeaux 
Pilgrim (c. 330 A.D.) mentions a Sychar distinct 
from Shechem, and about a Roman mile away— 
to which testimony must be added that of the 
Itinerary of Jerusalem (A.D. 333), and later on of 
the Abbot Daniel (A.D. 1106), of Fetellus (1130), 
and of John of Wiirzburg (c. 1165). In the 
Samaritan Chronicle (not later than the 14th 
cent.) a town spelt Jschar (with initial Aleph) is 
referred to, ‘apparently near Shechem’ and the 
same as Sychar. Finally, the traveller Berggren 
found the name ‘Askar or ‘Asgar (with Ayin) given 
both to a spring and to the whole plain. This 
name still attaches to the modern village at the 
foot of Ebal. G. A. Smith (HGAL 371) and 
Cheyne (Encyc. Bibl. iv. 4831) agree that ‘Askar 
may well have grown out of Suchar—the inter- 
mediary form being *Jschar. There is a parallel in 
the case of ’Ashkelon, mod. ‘Askalan. To this evi- 
dence for separating Shechem and Sychar must be 
added references in the Talmud (noted by Light- 
foot) to a place called Suchar or Sichar, a ‘foun- 
tain of Suchar’ and ‘a plain of en-Suchar.’ The 
spring and the plain just mentioned can hardly be 
other than those referred to by Berggren (Reise, 
ii. 267). 

These references and opinions seem to justify 
the conclusion that St. John’s Sychar is the modern 
‘Askar, with its ruins and fine spring. 

LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB iv. 6385; Hneye. Bibl. iv. 4828 f.; 
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son, Land and Book, ch. 31; Buhl, GAP 203; Sanday, Sacred 
Sites, 31-33, 91; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. pp. 328, 337; G. A. Smith, 
HGHL 367 f.; Ewald, Gesch. iv. 284; Neubauer, (@éoa. du Talm. 
169; Raumer, Pal. p. 163. A. W. CooKkE. 


SYCOMORE.— The sycomore tree (cvopopéa, 
Lk 194 only), of which mention is made in the 
story of Zacchzeus, is the Ficus sycomorus. The 
Gr. name means literally a ‘ fig-mulberry,’ and was 
bestowed upon it because it yilice a fruit akin to 
the fig, while its leaves, which are heart-shaped, 
bore some resemblance to those of the mulberry. 
In the OT it is called shikmim (1 K 10?’ ete.), 
from which is probably derived the Gr. cucdpivos, 
though that denotes a quite different tree (see 
SYCAMINE). The sycomore, which must not be 
confounded with the British sycamore (Acer pseudo- 
Platanus), flourishes best in districts having a 
warm, equable climate. In Palestine it is found 
principally along the coast and in the low-lying 
plains around Jericho, and is often planted by the 
roadside. In the extreme north of Syria it is not 
met with, as it is not hardy enough to withstand 
the occasional frosts (Ps 78%”). It attains a great 
size, and its principal branches being long and 
wide-spreading, and its foliage plentiful, it yields 
a most delightful shade. It is deciduous, but the 
old leaves do not fall off till the new ones come 
out. Its fruit resembles that of the common fig 
(Ficus carica), but is much smaller, and very much 
inferior in flavour. It is eaten only by the poorer 
classes of the population. The ‘figs,’ of which 
there are several crops each year, grow on short, 
leafless stems which spring from the trunk and 
from the larger branches. The process of ripening 
is hastened by cutting off the apex of the fruit or 
making an incision in it (cf. Am 7 where the 
prophet describes himself as oppy pbia, a ‘nipper 
of sycomore-figs’). The tree is very easily climbed, 
and its lower branches are a favourite perch for 
children, Hucu DUNCAN. 
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SYMEON.—See Simeon, No. 2. 


SYMPATHY.—The subject of sympathy, con- 
sidered in its relation to Jesus Christ, is so large 
as to be almost co-extensive with His whole life 
and work. The Incarnation and the Atonement, 
whatever be the exact theological meaning of 
the two words, are undoubtedly exhibitions of 
the intense sympathy which resulted not only 
in the human ministry of Christ, but in the 
redemption of the world. It is therefore impos- 
sible here to treat fully of the sympathy of Christ 
in its broader aspect. The scope of the present 
article will be limited to the consideration how 
far the sympathy of Christ which made the 
redemption of the world possible was manifested 
in His dealings as the Son of Man with His 
fellow-men. 

4. The miracles as expressive of sympathy.— 
(a) Miracles of healing.—The miracles of healing 
are truer expressions of the sympathy of Christ to 
us to-day than they were in the earlier days when 
miracles were regarded more as a proof of His 
Divinity than an incident connected with it. The 
tendency of Biblical critics of late years has been 
to modify very considerably the scepticism of a 
generation ago. Especially in reference to cures 
of disorders of a nervous character, men of science 
have no hesitation in admitting the power of such 
a Personality as that of Jesus Christ in dealing 
with these complaints. Yet this way of regarding 
the miracles adds greatly to the significance they 
possess as expressive of human sympathy. The 
power to perform such acts of healing presupposes 
a combination of the tenderest sympathy with 
commanding authority, and it is interesting to 
consider that some, at least, of these miracles are 
instances of sympathy according to its etymological 
meaning (ctv, madetv), and that Christ Himself 
shared the suffering in the act of relieving it. 
This idea is suggested by His remark with regard 
to the healing of certain demoniacs (Mk 9”), that 
the performance of the miracle must be preceded 
by prayer, and is illustrated in the healing of the 
woman with the issue of blood (Mk 5%), when 
Christ perceived ‘that virtue had gone out of 
him.’ According to this view, the healing ministry 
is not to be regarded as a proof of His Divinity so 
much as an outcome of it; and in this context it 
is especially important to notice that He never 
appears as a mere worker of marvels, but in a 
larger and grander way as the friend of sufferers, 
relieving their physical suffering, no less than their 
sorrows and their sins, by human sympathy. 

(6) Nature miracles.—The sympathy of Christ, 
as revealed in His miracles, was not confined to 
the relief of physical sufferings occasioned by 
disease. The feeding of the 5000 (Mk 6* etc.) 
shows sympathy for the ordinary needs of the 
body; the raising of Jairus’ daughter, of the 
widow’s son at Nain, and of Lazarus at Bethany, 
illustrates His sympathetic interest in family life 
with all its joys and sorrows. The stilling of the 
storm (Mk 4°’) shows His willingness to allay the 
fears of His disciples in the time of personal 
danger. Standing in a class by itself among the 
miracles is the turning of the water into wine 
(Jn 2), and yet this is an act of especial interest 
as revealing an aspect of the sympathy of Christ 
which must be borne in mind. It reminds us that 
His sympathy extended to a wider range than the 
mere relief of distress. He who watched the 
games of the children in the market-place, as they 
played at weddings and funerals (Mt 112”, Lk 7°), 
and used their games as illustrations in His dis- 
courses, entered no less readily into the social 
pleasures of their elders. The sympathy of Christ 
was broad enough to cause Him to desire actively 


to promote social happiness, and to supply not 
merely the necessaries of life, but the means of 
enjoying its luxuries. 

2. Christ’s teaching as expressive of sympathy. 
—What Christ showed by His own deeds and 
actions to be the rightful attitude in dealing with 
others, He also enunciated clearly in His teaching, 
which may be regarded as the ethical counterpart 
of His sympathy. The central feature of Christ’s 
teaching dealt with the ‘Kingdom of God,’ and 
the subjects and members of this Kingdom in 
their relation to one another no less than in their 
relation to God. The Sermon on the Mount is 
full of His teaching on this subject. The ‘ Reign 
of God’ would witness the transmission of the 
Divine love and sympathy into the various subjects 
of the Kingdom. The clearest enunciation of the 
principle is in His ‘Golden Rule,’ which bids us 
place ourselves in the position of others in order 
that we may be guided as to the effect of our 
actions upon them (Mt 7"). Combined with this 
are His various injunctions to be merciful (Mt 5’, 
Lk 6%), forgiving (Mt 644, Lk 17°), pitiful (Mt 18%), 
and to show these qualities to enemies as well as 
to friends (Mt 5“). In all these cases the Divine 
example is adduced. as the chief motive. God 
makes His rain to fall on the evil and on the good, 
on the just and on the unjust; and His children 
must be ready to follow His example, to reconcile 
an offended brother, and to forgive an enemy. 
The teaching is further illustrated in several of 
the parables. The unmerciful servant (Mt 1878-5) 
forfeited his claim on God’s mercy. Every act of 
love and kindliness would be revealed in the final 
separation on the Judgment Day as done to Himself 
(Mt 25%!-46), The parable of the Good Samaritan 
(Lk 10°°) taught the universal brotherhood of man, 
apart from the artificial distinctions of creed and 
country ; that of the Prodigal Son (Lk 157°) shows 
the Great Father as bestowing the same merey and 
forbearance as He would have us display. The 
parable of Dives and Lazarus (Lk 16'*-*1), again, 
inculeates the duty of mercy, while that of the 
Pharisee and the Publican (Lk 18°) was directed 
against certain who ‘despised others.’ Such 
teaching as this is thoroughly in keeping with the 
life of One whose chief occupation was to go about 
doing good, and who on the cross prayed for His 
murderers. 

3. Christ’s relation to others as expressive of 
sympathy.—(a) Christ’s relation to sinners.—By 
His friendly attitude towards ‘publicans and 
sinners’ He gave a practical expression of His 
doctrine of mankind, and of the power of human 
sympathy to reclaim. The great social gathering 
of outcasts in Capernaum (Mk 2-1"), brought 
together by Levi or Matthew, was a concrete 
statement of the great truth that a man at his 
worst is still a man, and a bearer of the Divine 
image, however that image may have been de- 
faced by faults of character and actual sin. It 
was this attitude towards the individual—an 
attitude so different from the conventional attitude 
of the religious world of the day—that gave Him 
power over such a soul as Mary Magdalene. Two 
classical instances of this power may be quoted, 
and both from St. Luke’s Gospel. One is the feast 
in the house of Simon the Pharisee (Lk 7°*), The 
contrast is pointed between the self-righteous host 
and the sinful woman who loved much because she 
had been forgiven much. Christ had come to call 
not the righteous, but sinners to repentance, and 
so His work lay with the publican, with the 
harlot, and the poor. The other instance is that 
of Zaccheus (Lk 191-)), The reclaiming of 
Zaccheeus is an illustration of the fact that a man 
will tend to assimilate his character to the opinions 
which others entertain of him. Zacchzeus was ar 
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outcast only so long as he was treated as an out- 
cast. Jesus reclaimed him not by condoling with 
his trials, not by talking to him about his soul or 
by preaching to him about his sins, but simply 
by treating him as a friend and an equal. His 
simple words, ‘I will abide at thy house,’ 
seemed to identify Him with the publican, and to 
acknowledge a brother. 

(6) Christ's relation to various people.—His sym- 

athy was not confined to publicans and sinners. 
Vie was sorry for the young man whose riches 
stood between him and life. He could deal with 
the unbelief of Thomas and the fall of Peter. His 
heart went out particularly to those who were 
in any spiritual need, and the conversation with 
the woman of Samaria shows how the ‘ doctrine of 
mankind’ rose superior to the superficial cleavages 
of race, descent, occupation, or even character, 
and pronounced them all of small account ‘in com- 
parison with that which is common to all humanity 
—a soul. Indeed, as His whole mission was one 
of self-sacrifice and compassion for the race, it is 
fitting that the rare instances recorded of His 
weeping should be for the sorrows of others—at 
the grave of Lazarus—and for the sufferings of 
Jerusalem, rather than in the Garden of Geth- 
semane or for His own sufferings ; and that in His 
death-pangs His thoughts should be on the 
daughters of Jerusalem, on His mother, on the 
dying robber, and on His murderers, rather than 
on Himself. It is left to the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (41) to state plainly the continu- 
ing nature of the Divine compassion of the Son of 
Man: ‘We have not an high priest which cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin. Let us therefore come boldly,’ etc. 

4, Characteristics of Christ’s sympathy.—(a) J¢ 
was universal.—lt was not evoked by any one 
need, but by every need of which the human 
nature iscapable. He could rejoice with them that 
did rejoice, and weep with them that wept. His 
presence at festivities of various kinds caused the 
Pharisees to bestow on Him the title of ‘ glutton 
and wine-bibber.’ He a ee at other times as 
the patron of family life, sharing alike in its joys 
and sorrows. Yet amid all this there stands out 
conspicuously the claim of the outcast, which He 
expressed Himself by saying that ‘the Son of Man 
was come to seek and to save that which was 
lost’ (Lk 19°). The call of pain, whether bodily, 
mental, or spiritual, was especially strong. 

(b) It was individual.—There is a vague way of 
speaking of the work of Christ in the Atonement 
which does not realize the tender, affectionate, and 
personal love by which that constant reconciliation 
is effected. The sympathy of Christ was not 
merely love of men in masses. He loved the 
masses, but He loved them because they were 
made up of individuals. ‘He calleth his own 
sheep by name’ (Jn 10°). Christ held the master- 
key to the being of each one. In the Garden He 
uttered the one word ‘Mary’ (Jn 20%). Many 
had called her by that name before, but none with 
the same revealing and interpreting inflexion. It 
is true that ‘he had compassion on the multitude,’ 
but He had also discriminating, special tenderness 
for erring Peter and Thomas. He felt for the 
despised and lonely Zacchzeus in the sycomore tree. 
He had compassion on the discomfort of His 
disciples. He added His tears to those of others 
by the grave of Lazarus. He called the abashed 
children to His side. He detected the individual 
touch of faith: ‘Master, the multitude throngs 
thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me?... 
Someone hath touched me’ (Lk 8**-), 

(c) It was loving and judicious.—Sympathy is 
not always welcomed by those on whom it is 
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bestowed. When it savours of superiority, it is 
resented more than scorn. Yet this was never the 
case with Christ’s sympathy. ‘He knew what 
was in man’ (Jn 2”), and was capable of sym- 
pathizing in the full meaning of the word,—of 
entering into the state of the individual for the 
time being, and of identifying Himself with it. 
An interesting question arises on account of the 
persistent mention of the need for faith on the 
part of the recipient of His acts of compassion, 
and it has been asked whether mutual sympathy 
was the medium of the miraculous cures. Suftice 
it to say here that the sympathy of Christ was so 
tactful and so judicious as to inspire confidence, 
and with it the faith that was needful on the part 
of the sufferer to co-operate in the work of relief. 

(d) It was practical.—Christ did not openly 
sympathize with the sinner as such on account of 
the supposed beauty inherent in the sinner’s 
nature, as has been suggested by a recent writer 
of the esthetic school (Oscar Wilde, De Profundis, 
pp. 113-116). He sympathized only with the 
sinner in whom the germ, at any rate, of repent- 
ance was present. Compassion would have been 
wasted upon the Pharisees; stern treatment was 
necessary there. They were in the position of a 
man who suffers from a hidden disease, and must 
have it revealed to himself before he will co-operate 
in effecting a cure. Divine sympathy is a remedy 
which can operate only when the wound is open. 

(e) It was free from mere sentument.—The sym- 
pathy of Christ has nothing in common with a 
type of modern humanitarian sentiment, which is 
but a parody of the Divine compassion. There is 
a tendency to prize feeling qua feeling, and to 
praise and admire its possessor. There is a kind 
of sympathy which exists only to palliate sin,—to 
excuse it on grounds of environment, antecedents, 
and other causes. Such sympathy rarely does 
good, and generally leaves the sinner where it 
finds him. Christ’s sympathy was no such exotic, 
beautiful to look at, too delicate to use. With Him 
feeling led to this: ‘He went about doing good’ 
(Ac 10°). With Him sympathy expressed itself 
in this: ‘grace to help in time of need’ (He 4"), 

(f) It was consistent with sinlessness.—There is 
an idea that it is necessary to have experienced a 
state of mind to be able to enter into it with proper 
sympathy, and that it is necessary for us to obtain 
experimental proof of the power of sin in order to 
sympathize with those who are under its sway. 
This was not so with Christ. He could sympathize 
with the sinner, because He knew what it was 
to be tempted. He had all the natural appetites 
of mind and body. ‘He suffered being tempted’ 
(He 238). Yet He exhibited a sinless nature by a 
perfect subjugation of the desire to sin to the will 
to do right. And the sympathy of Christ is 
valuable in disproving the fallacy that only the 
guilty can sympathize with the guilty. ‘We have 
not an high priest which cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin’ (He 4"). 
See, further, art. PITY. 
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SYNAGOGUE.—1. The name.—ovvaywy7 is the 
Gr. equivalent for the Heb. no32, derived from the 
rare verb 032, of which the radical meaning is 
‘to gather.’ The term means primarily a gather- 
ing together of any objects or persons for any pur- 
pose, in Scripture an assembly of the members of 
a local community either for the purpose of worship 
or for joint action under professedly religious 
sanctions (Lk 12% 211%).. Thence the word was 
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applied to the building in which such a meeting 
was held, and in that sense is of frequent occur- 
rence in the NT. For a time the term was current 
amongst Christians as the designation of their 
meetings or places of meeting ; cf. Ja 2”, He 10” 
(Gr.), and such Patristic notices as Epiphanius, 
Her. Xxx. 18, cvvaywyiv 62 otrow Kadoto. Ti éavrdv 
éxxAnolay kal otxt éxxdyolay. This usage lingered 
amongst the Ebionites and longer still amongst the 
Marcionites, but in other quarters a distinction 
early appeared. Either because of the growing 
divergence between the two faiths, or because 
éxxAnola was regarded as a better expression of the 
genius of Christianity with its preference for other 
than ethnic or racial ideals, the terms ‘church’ 
and ‘synagogue’ ceased to be interchangeable. 
The two senses of each were retained, as an 
assembly and a place of assembly ; but a strictly 
Christian or Jewish association was definitely 
attached to each. 

2. Origin and history.—In NT times the institu- 
tion of the synagogue was popular and widespread, 
and was believed to date back ‘from generations 
of old’ (Ac 151) ; but few materials are available 
for assistance in the attempt to trace its actual 
history, and its origin can only be conjectured. 
Later traditions (e.g. Pal. Targ. on Ex 18”, a Mid- 
rash in Pesikta, an Buber, 1296) connect it with 
the primitive times after the settlement in Canaan. 
During the exile in Babylon, worship at the Temple 
necessarily ceased, and the conditions of the Cap- 
tivity have consequently been regarded as a favour- 
ite soil for the germs of the institution (Wellhausen, 
IJG 193). But the purposes served by the syna- 
gogue make it indispensable that some such insti- 
tution should have been in existence centuries 
earlier. The synagogue was a school and a court 
of local government before it became pre-eminently 
a place of worship. In ancient times the scattered 
peoples might go up to the Temple at the festivals, 
and in the intervals avail themselves of the local 
sanctuaries; but as business connexions multi- 
plied (cf. § 7), the father could no longer be relied 
upon for the regular instruction of his sons, whilst 
a centre would have to be found in every village 
or group of villages for the administration of 
justice, and for the transaction of the aflairs of 
the community, in subordination to the recognized 
authority, whether regal or priestly. Hence the 
germs of the institution are to be sought far back 
in the exigencies that arose as civilization became 
more complex ; and the Exile marks not the first 
stage in the origin of the synagogue, but an im- 
portant modification of its functions, worship be- 
coming thenceforward the principal though far 
from the sole occupation, and the administrative 
functions falling for a time into abeyance. After 
the Temple was rebuilt, popular usage may well 
be conceived as temporarily reverting to the pre- 
vious practice; hence the silence of the later 
part of the OT, Ps 74® (though Briggs in loc. 
substitutes ‘festivals’ for ‘synagogues,’ whilst 
retaining the latter term in his lexicon, cf. Oxf. 
Heb. Lex. s.v. sy) containing the only explicit 
reference. In the OT Apocr. the silence is even 
more complete ; and the post-Maccabzean revival 
of the strong accentuation upon the religious side 
of the functions of the synagogue was contem- 
poraneous with the revival of interest in the study 
of the Law at the close of the bitter struggle for 
national independence. 

3. A feature of normal Jewish life.—In the Ist 
cent. A.D. synagogues abounded wherever a Jewish 
population was found. In Jerusalem itself the 
number is variously given as 394 (Bab. Kethwb. 
105a) or 480 (Jer. Megilla, 73d). The figures are, 
of course, exaggerated, but are an indication of 
the/degree to which the institution had extended. 


In addition, there was a synagogue within the 
Temple itself, with others for the communities of 
foreign Jews settled in the city (Ac 6%, cf. 9). 
Galilee was studded with synagogues, as the 
thickness of its population would lead one to ex- 
pect. Mention is made in the Gospels of those at 
Nazareth (Mt 13%, Mk 6, Lk 41°) and at Caper- 
naum (Mk 1”!, Lk 7°, Jn 6°). It is not improbable 
that the last-named should be identified with the 
ruins recently discovered at Tell Hfim—one of 
eleven groups of ruined synagogues found in 
Northern Galilee and dating in part from the 1st 
cent. (SWP i. 231 f., 252, 397 ff., 401). Agrippa I. 
built a synagogue at Dora (Jos. Ant. XIX. vi. 3), 
in imitation of his grandfather’s practice else- 
where. The same state of things obtained outside 
Palestine. In Asia Minor and Greece,‘ St. Paul 
found synagogues everywhere. Philo speaks of 
‘thousands of houses of instruction’ opened on 
the Sabbath day (Mangey, ii. 282). And in our 
Lord’s time the synagogue was as common a 
feature of Jewish fife as places of worship are of 
conventional life in our own country to-day. 

4. Site, architecture, equipment.—Two rules as 
to the building of synagogues require that they 
should stand on an elevated site, and, like the 
Temple, be entered from the east. The Galilean 
ruins show that these rules were not followed in 
the Ist cent. in Palestine; for the ruins do not 
occupy prominent positions, and in every instance 
except one the entrance is from the south. In 
different countries the local style of architecture 
was adopted, and there never was any style 
peculiar to synagogues. In Palestine, as the ruins 
indicate, Graeco-Roman influences can be traced, 
with an_over-elaboration ‘of ornament that was 
rather Oriental in its character. The building 
proper consisted of a quadrilateral, divided into 
three or five aisles by means of two or four rows 
of pillars. Admission was gained through three 
doors, in front of which was sometimes a highly 
decorated portico. Of the equipment the most 
important item was the press or ark containing the 
sacred writings. Above it was a canopy, and in 
front a curtain ; and each of the rolls was wrapped 
in an embroidered cloth. In small synagogues, 
near the ark, which stood probably against the 
wall opposite the entrance, was a raised tribune, 
furnished with a lectern for the reader and a chair 
for the speaker (Lk 4°°). In larger buildings this 
platform was brought forward nearly to the centre. 
The chief seats (Mt 23°, Mk 12°, Lk 114° 204°) were 
in front of the platform and ark, or in larger syna- 
gogues at the further end of the building, opposite 
the doors, and in either case faced the congrega- 
tion, who generally sat on chairs or mats arranged 
across the ‘building, sometimes lengthways, with an 
open space between the first ranks on either side. 
Lamps were a regular part of the furniture, and 
were probably in use in our period, since two early 
traditions refer to the oil that was burnt and to 
the custom of keeping the lamps lighted through 
the Day of Atonement (Terwmoth, xi. 10; Pesachim, 
iv. 4). The adoption of a screened gallery or even 
of separate seats for women was a late arrangement, 
and not the custom in our period. No such rule 
occurs in the Talmud or other ancient source, 
whilst the evidence points to the actual participa 
tion of women in the synagogal service (cf. JBL, 
1898, 111ff.; and Abrahams, Jew. Life in Mid. 
Ages, 25f.), and their qualification to serve in the 
Diaspora even as dpyicwdywyos (REJ vii. 161 ff.), 
which should not be resolved into a mere title of 
honour. 

5. Officials.—In a large synagogue a numerous 
staff might be employed, the principal officials 
being duplicated, and a variety of teachers and 
interpreters added. But no synagogue would be 
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without two officers. The duty of the ruler of the 
synagogue was not to conduct the service himself, 
but to choose and invite competent persons for the 
purpose (cf. Ac 13°), and to check any indecorum 
or disorder (Lk 13"). In all probability he was 
responsible also for the maintenance of the syna- 
gogue in good repair, and for the safe keeping of 
its property. He might or might not be, but pro- 
bably generally was, one of the elders, who occupied 
with him the chief seats, and formed together the 

overning body of the community. The other 
indispensable official was the attendant (hazzan or 
Umnpérns, Lk 4°), whose duties were varied and, 
whenever possible, distributed. He had to prepare 
the building for the public services, and to announce 
with a thrice repeated trumpet-blast from the roof 
the advent of the Sabbaths and other festivals. In 
the course of the services he presented the sacred 
roll to the reader, and in due course replaced ‘it 
ceremoniously in the ark. In small congregations 
he had to read the lesson himself (Bab. Meg. 256 
gives an instance at the beginning of the 2nd cent.), 
and to lead the prayers (Jer. Berakh, 12d). Besides 
all this, he had to teach the children, and to scourge 
such culprits as the synagogue, when acting as a 
court of law, condemned to that punishment. For 
the faithful discharge of these manifold duties he 
was treated with special respect (ib, 6a), and classed 
in rank with one of the grades of scribes. Other 
officials, where the synagogue was large enough 
to need them, comprised the administrators and 
collectors of alms, and the translators of the Serip- 
ture lessons from Hebrew into the vernacular of 
the congregation. In our Saviour’s time these 
offices, where they existed, were honorary, as was 
probably always the case with the controllers of 
the charities. 

6. The synagogue as a place of worship.— 
Before the destruction of the Temple the ordinary 
services were simpler than they afterwards became ; 
but the order followed generally the rule prescribed 
at a later date in the Mishna (Meg. iv 3). Of the 
four principal parts (#) the first was the Shema'‘ 
(so ealled from the opening word of Dt 64. which 
should read ‘Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God, 
the Lord is one,’ as cited in Mk 12”), with intro- 
ductory and closing benedictions. It is true that 
this verse is cited in the NT without any mention 
of its liturgical use; but other evidences point to 
a contrary conclusion. The Shema comprised 
altogether Dt 6%° 11-71 and Nu 15°7-41, in which 
the wearing of frontlets and fringes is prescribed 
as a symbolic reminder of legal obligations. That 
these injunctions were interpreted literally by the 
zealous legalists of our Saviour’s time is shown by 
His references to the wearing of phylacteries (Mt 
23°). This practice is difficult to explain except 
on the assumption that the passages quoted in 
justification were supposed to be invested with 
special sanctity. Both customs may be confidently 
referred to the period of the ascendency of the 
Hasidim, a century and more before the birth of 
Christ ; and the recitation of the Shema with its 
accompanying ritual was a confession, both of faith 
in the unity of God and of the imperative obliga- 
tion to keep His Law. (6) What prayers originally 
followed the recitation of the Shema’, it is impos- 
sible at present to say. Those adopted at a later 
time would be inappropriate before the destruction 
of the Temple, the memory of which colours several 
of the phrases. From the example of the Baptist 
in teaching his disciples to pray, and from the 
request for similar instruction addressed to Jesus 
(Lk 11), it may be inferred that forms of prayer 
were not yet familiar to the Jews, and possibly 
that a disposition towards the adoption of such 
forms was now arising. Psalms or selections may 
have been used ; but the time had apparently not 


yet come for anything more. (c) The reading of 
extracts from the Law and the Prophets was the 
central part of the synagogal worship on the 
Sabbath day. That this was customary in NT 
times appears from many passages (¢.g. Lk 41", ef, 
Ae 13” 1571, 2 Co 3). The sections of the Law 
were apportioned among several members of the 
congregation, any male who was acquainted with 
Hebrew being eligible. _Next a passage was read 
from the Prophets by any one upon whom the 
choice of the ruler of the synagogue fell. Eventu- 
ally an official lectionary was adopted, so arranged 
that the reading of the Pentateuch was completed 
in a year, the section from the Prophets being 
selected as far as possible with a view to enforce 
the lesson of that from the Law, but in the time 
of Christ the reader of the Prophetic section seems 
to have been at liberty to select whatever part he 
liked (Lk 4"). (d). With the reading of ‘the Scrip- 
ture the service proper terminated. Gradually, 
as Hebrew ceased to be a spoken language, it 
was found necessary to translate the lessons into 
Aramaic or Greek or whatever might be the ver- 
nacular of the congregation. For this purpose an 
interpreter (methurgeman) was employed, or the 
schoolmaster or any competent man amongst the 
audience acted in his stead. The lesson from the 
Law was paraphrased verse by verse, that from 
the Prophets by three verses at a time (Weg iv. 4). 
These paraphrases were not literal translations, 
but rather condensed interpretations, of a passage, 
and mark an important stage in the history of 
preaching. The next development was an extended 
exposition, which was the usage in NT times (Mt 
473) Mk 17! 62, Lk 6°, Jn 187°) The instruction was 
didactic rather than rhetorical, as may be inferred 
from the sitting posture (Lk 4”, cf. Mt 5! 26°, Jn 
8’); and though naturally the Rabbis were looked 
to for such service, they had not yet become a 
class of professional preachers, but any distin- 
guished stranger (cf. Ac 131°), or even any ordinary 
member of the community, might be invited to give 
an address. 

7. The synagogue school.—The OT ideal makes 
parents responsible for the education of their chil- 
dren, and draws an idyllic picture of the father 
and the son turning every opportunity to profit 
for instruction in religion and in duty (Dt 6°) 
Such an arrangement was suitable only to primitive 
times (cf. § 2); and as trade extended, and the 
father’s absence from home became necessary and 
frequent, the need of public elementary schools 
made itself felt. Tlie main idea of the synagogue 
service was originally instruction rather than wor- 
ship, for which in its associated forms the Temple 
was provided, and in its intimate forms privacy 
could be secured, Not only does the NE make 
teaching the chief function. but Philo in one place 
(Mangey. ii 168) almost protests against syna- 
gogues being regarded as other than schools. The 
adults in their regular services educated them- 
selves in the Law, and strengthened the social as 
well as the private sense of obligation The chil- 
dren were gathered regularly for instruction of a 
similar kind in the synagogue itself or an adjoining 
room, under the care of the hazzan, or, in larger 
centres of population, of a professional teacher. 
Tor advanced studies and for technical Jewish 
training, provision was made in some of the towns 
or near the residence of some distinguished Rabbi ; 
but everywhere the elementary school was an 
inseparable adjunct of the synagogue. See artt 
BoyuHooD (JEWISH), and EDUCATION. 

8. The synagogue as a court.—Under the strict 
conception of a theocracy there can be no distinc- 
tion between things ecclesiastical and things civil. 
Hence, in places where the population was prepon- 
derantly Jewish, local administration was in the 
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hands of a court, which took cognizance of all the 
Jewish interests of the neighbourhood, and of which 
the Roman over-rule was apt to avail itself for both 
executive and minor judicial business. Where the 
Jews were outclassed in numbers or influence, the 
synagogal authority was proportionately reduced, 
though without any loss of respect within the 
Jewish community. If there were several syna- 
gogues in a Jewish town, all were knit together 
into some kind of organization, under a controlling 
council which regulated also all the civil affairs of 
the community. The case of a town with but a 
single synagogue was simpler, but not radically 
distinct. Here the council, or local Sanhedrin 
(Mt 5” 101”, Mk 13°), met in the synagogue, where 
their plans were matured, their decisions taken, 
and often their penalties exacted. The court proper 
consisted of twenty-three members where the popu- 
lation was considerable, elsewhere of seven; and 
this college of elders (Lk 7°) or rulers (Mt 918 ?3, 
Lk 8+!) exercised a wide jurisdiction. For minor 
ottences (Makkoth iii. 1) the penalty was scourging 
(Mt 1017 234, cf. Ac 22; not to be confused=with 
the Roman penalty of scourging of Mt 20 and 
Jn 19%), limited to forty stripes save one (cf. 2 Co 
11*4), and administered in the synagogue by the 
hazzan. Excommunication was the punishment of 
offences that were thought to imperil the stability 
of the Jewish community (Lk 6”, Jn 9” 12%216?). 
See art. EXCOMMUNICATION in vol. i. p. 559%. 

9. Other uses of the synagogue.— There are 
indications in early Jewish literature, belonging 
some of them to the Ist cent., that the synagogue 
served also the purposes of a public hall or general 
meeting - place, and regulations for its reverent 
treatment were gradually adopted. Notices re- 
specting the interests of the community at large, 
or even of private members, were given there (Baba 
mezia, 28b). It was the place for funeral orations 
over the death of men of distinction, and at a later 
period could be used for some of the ceremonies of 
private mourning (ib.). Josephus says (Vita, 54) 
that political meetings were held in the synagogues 
at the time of the war against Rome. They became 
increasingly a common meeting-ground for the Jews 
of the neighbourhood, where their affairs might be 
discussed informally or in a summoned assembly, 
and a variety of matters might be conveniently 
settled. Thus a secularizing—or, from a Jewish 
point of view, a communal—tendency developed, 
such as had already shown itself in the case of the 
courts of the Temple (Mt 21", Mk 11%, Jn 244%) ; 
and arrangements had eventually to be made in 
the interest of decorum. People were forbidden to 
discuss trifles on the premises of a synagogue, or 
to walk aimlessly about, to shelter there from the 
heat or rain, to come in with soiled shoes or gar- 
ments, or to make a thoroughfare of the courts. 
Some of these regulations are of a later date 
than the Gospels, but their necessity arose from 
habits that were already becoming fixed. The 
synagogue was not only a place of authoritative 
instruction in the Law, but the centre of the Jewish 
life of a district, and, as such, its purposes were 
determined by both social and racial needs. 

10. Financial administration. — Most of the 
officials of the synagogue were honorary ; but the 
schoolmaster and the attendant would require at 
least partial support, whilst the cost of erection, 
with that of repairs and maintenance, must have 
been considerable, to say nothing of the fees paid 
at a later period to ‘ten unemployed men’ as the 
minimum of a congregation. It is a problem, for 
the settlement of which sufficient materials are not 
at present available, how these expenses were met. 
In some cases a wealthy man, Jew or Gentile, 
wishing to ingratiate himself with the people or 
out of pure kindness, may have provided a syna- 


gogue (cf. Lk 7°; Jos. Ant. XIx. vi. 3). In other 
cases, though the authorities are not explicit, the 
synagogue must have been erected by means of a 
general levy upon the community, and the revenue 
for its maintenance provided in the same way. The 
Mishna invests the whole property, including build- 
ings and equipment, in the civic community (Meg. 
ili. 1; Nedarim, v. 5), and classes it thus with the 
baths and roads of the neighbourhood. But as to 
the principle on which the necessary moneys were 
raised, and the means by which payment was en- 
forced, very little is at present known. A set of 
synagogue accounts from the early part of the Ist 
cent. would be a discovery of much value. 
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SYNOPTICS, SYNOPTISTS.— The term ‘Syn- 
optics’ is, according to the universal practice of 
modern NT scholars, applied to the Gospels of St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, as distinguished 
from the Gospel of St. John; and these three 
Evangelists are known as the ‘Synoptists.’ Itis so 
used because these Gospels are so constructed that, 
together, they present a synopsis or conspectus of the 
leading features of the work and teaching of our 
Lord. From Tatian, in the 2nd cent., to our own 
day, frequent attempts have been made to exhibit 
the Canonical Gospels in the form of a Harmony. 
Such a Harmony usually took the form of a com- 
pilation of these accounts of the life of Jesus, 
arranged in parallel columns, so as to present a 
complete Gospel, constructed out of the materials 
supplied by each Evangelist. The title of Tatian’s 
lost work, the Diatessaron (rd dia tercdpwy, ‘the one 
by means of four’), illustrates the principle adopted 
in such Harmonies. In the early Church, and in- 
deed until the time when the modern View of the 
mutual relations of the Gospels was first stated by 
Griesbach in 1774, the example of Tatian was fol- 


‘lowed, and the Synopsis was made to embrace all 


four Gospels; some, like Irenzeus, being led by 
various reasons, more or less fanciful, to lay stress 
upon the fourfold nature of the Gospel. odern 
scholars, however, observed that the Fourth Gospel 
differed from the others in so many important points 
as to call for separate treatment. It has been noted, 
for instance, that while St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke, except in their accounts of the closing 
scenes, relate almost exclusively the Galileean minis- 
try of Jesus, St. John confines himself mainly to 
His work in Judzea. It may be observed, in par- 
ticular, that the first three Gospels ‘ proceed in the 
main upon acommon outline. . . variously filled 
up and variously interrupted, but’ ‘which ‘can be 
easily traced as running through the middle and 
largest section of each of their Gospels.’ These 
Gospels form, in fact, a group altogether unique, 
in which, while each member has its own distinctive 
peculiarities, all three are of a common type. See, 
further, art. GOSPELS, and the artt. on each of the 
Gospels. Hucu H. CuRRIE. 


SYROPHENICIAN WOMAN.—So designated in 
Mk 7%.* She is described further (1) in the same 
passage as a Greek (EAAqvis), i.¢., according to;Heb. 
usage, one who spoke Greek as her ordinary 
language ;+ and (2) in Mt 15” as a Canaanite 


*The readings are various. NAKL and other MSS have 
Dvpogovimsore ; EFGH, etc., ipa Povizicow. For the Supogoiuece 
of the TR there is little authority. 

+ The word "EAAzy is, indeed, often used in the NT in a yet 
wider sense, as the equivalent of Gentile (Ac 1910, Ro 116 29, 
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(Xavavaia), equivalent here to Pheenician, in con- 
formity with the LXX, which renders Canaan by 
Powlkn. The woman was apparently a Greek as 
regards nee and culture, a Phcenician by 
descent, and a Syrian by provincial connexion.” 
Her name is mentioned in the Clementine Homilies 
(ii. 19, iii. 73) as Justa, and that of her daughter as 
Bernice. 

1. The woman's approach to Christ on her 
daughter’s behalf is remarkable, for (1) Jesus be- 
longed to a race which hated or despised her 
countrymen, and were hated and despised by them. 
(2) He had healed none of her people, and had 
come into her district not for ministry, but for 
retirement and rest. (3) She had evidently received 
no encouragement from the disciples. Yet she 
comes to Him and addresses Him not as a general 
philanthropist, but as Son of David. She had 
heard about Christ, probably, from some of ‘those 
about Tyre and Sidon’ who had waited early on 
His ministry before the appointment of the Twelve 
(Mk 38). Her national prejudice against Jesus 
and a Jewish Messiah had been broken down, her 
faith in His healing and exorcizing power was 
complete. The incentive to her faith and appeal 
is maternal love along with sore need. She is in 
great trouble, and one who has helped others in 
trial is at hand. She loves her stricken daughter, 
and warm affection surmounts all barriers. 

2. Still more remarkable is owr Lord’s triple 
apparent repulse. (1) His silence at first and 
seeming indifference: ‘He answered her never a 
word’ (Mt 15). (2) His apparent refusal on ac- 
eount of lack of authority: ‘I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ (3) 
His seemingly scornful reproach: ‘It is not meet 
to take the children’s bread and to cast it to the 
dogs’ (Mt 156, Mk 7°’). For this repeated repulse, 
however, there was a triple reason. (1) Considera- 
tion for Jews. It was part of God’s providential 
plan to use the Jews for the education and conver- 
sion of the world; therefore they must not be 
needlessly and prematurely alienated from a Christ 
who was to be a Messiah equally for Jews and for 
Gentiles. The alienation was destined to come 
eventually for the nation as a whole, but it must 
not be hastened and intensified through any sudden 
process; the extensicn of the Kingdom must be 
shown to be natural and inevitable —the proper 
recompense of a faith in Jehovah which constituted 
Gentiles genuine sons and daughters of Abraham. 
(2) Education of disciples who shared more or less 
in the national prejudice and exclusiveness. The 
Twelve were to become Apostles to the world, and 
Christ wished their eventual mission not to be 
merely imposed by authority, but to be the out- 
come of inward prompting. Accordingly He ex- 
cites (a) their pity, so as to cause them to become, 
eyen if selfishly, intercessors for the woman ;+ and 
(0) their admiration, by the manifestation in her of 
a faith which exceeded that of their own country- 
men. (3) Development of the woman’s faith and 
love. He who ‘knew what was in man’ saw the 

~ Col 311); ef. the Oriental use of the word ‘Frank’ as equivalent 
to ‘West European.’ : 

*In the reign of Hadrian, Syria was subdivided into (1) Syria 

roper, (2) Syro-Pheenicia, (3) Syria-Palestinia (Lucian, de Con. 

eor. 4). The political division, then officially made, probably 
followed an already existing popular nomenclature, so that a 
Syropheenician may mean simply a Syrian resident in Phoenicia 
proper (Hastings’ DB iv. 652). There is no distinct authority 
for the possible interpretation, half-Syrian, half - Phoenician ; 
although Juv. (viii. 159) is regarded by some as such, and there 
is an analogy in the use of Diipehenic to denote a mongrel 
person (Livy, xxi. 22). 

+ Mt 1523. 24, where Christ’s reply indicates that He understood 


the disciples to mean, ‘Send her away with her entreaty 
granted.’ 


strength of the Syropheenician’s faith, and He de- 
sired to perfect it (Ja 1°) through such trials as, to 
His discerning insight, she appeared able to bear. 
He sought to deepen within her that humility 
which is the condition of exaltation, and to render 
Ae warmer that motherly love which had opened 
ner eyes to love Divine. Doubtless, had her faith 
been less strong, her humility less deep, her love 
less self-forgetful, He would have dealt more ten- 
derly with her, so as not to ‘break the bruised 
reed’; but these qualities being already well de- 
veloped, He braced her character with the cold yet 
wholesome wind of seeming discouragement. 

3. The womans triumph and reward. — Over 
Christ’s silent apathy, as it appeared (Mt 15%), 
she triumphs with renewed supplication ; over His 
seemingly narrow refusal of ministry to an alien 
she triumphs with lowly worship of Him as Son of 
David,—such worship as was withheld by His own 
countrymen, as a whole; His outwardly harsh de- 
scription of her as a heathen dog, to whom it was 
not meet to give the children’s bread, she overcomes 
with the apt rejoinder that the little dogs (xuvdpia) 
under the table eat of the children’s crumbs.* Her 
victory is signal. Her faith, like that of the cen- 
turion in Mt 8, is attested as great (Mt 15”), and 
the more than willing surrender of Christ is graci- 
ously ascribed by Him to herself. ‘ For this saying 
go thy way’ (Mk 7”). The reward is. complete 
and immediate: ‘Be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt’; ‘her daughter was made whole from that 
very hour’ (Mt 15%). 

4. The main lessons of this incident are obvious. 
(1) What the Christian preacher or teacher is 
tempted to regard as the least promising soil — 
individuals or communities outside the Church’s 
ont sometimes that from which the richest 
harvest is reaped. (2) What men most fear in 
their life’s experience—suffering, adversity, trouble 
—often serves as a straight path to God, often 
reveals itself as a husk of evil enclosing and con- 
cealing a kernel of spiritual blessing. While 
sorrow does not always sanctify, but sometimes 
breeds moroseness or scepticism, still it is Divinely 
fitted to move us to go to Him who can sympathize 
and relieve. (3) Warm love towards those near and 
dear to us, although sometimes leading the heart 
away from the Creator to idolatry of the creature, 
is intended and fitted to open the eyes of the soul 
to the Fatherly mercy of God, to the brotherly 
sympathy and saving grace of Christ. Love within 
us discerns, believes in, realizes love outside of us 
in God, in Christ, and in fellow-men. (4) What 
men dislike most in a request is among the things 
that please God best —importunity. This lesson 
taught us by the record of the miracle is also 
impressed on us by two of Christ’s parables — 
those of the Midnight Guest (Lk 115) and of the 
Importunate Widow (181). It is the same lesson 
that was inculeated long before by the suggestive 
story of Jacob’s wrestling, when the patriarch 
cried, ‘I will not let thee go, except thou bless 
me’ (Gn 325), 
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* Christ Himself had cugeosted this response by His use of 
the diminutive zvvepios, which was applicable not to the roam- 
ing dogs of a city. but to the pet dogs of 1 home. 
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TABERNACLES, FEAST OF.— The Feast. of 
Tabernacles is mentioned in Jn 77. It was the 
third and the most important of the Jewish 
festivals, requiring the presence of all males at 
Jerusalem. It began on the 15th of the seventh 
month, the month ‘Tishri, and in the time of Christ 
continued for eight days. 


In early times it was called the Feast of Ingathering (Ex 2316 
3422), a name that testifies to its agricultural origin and char- 
acter. In the time of the Judges it appears as a Canaanitish 
festival at Shechem (Jg 927), and as an Israelitish festival at 
Shiloh (2119, 18 1). It was the ovcasion that Solomon chose on 
which to dedicate his Temple (1 K 82), The date given in this 
chapter, viz. the seventh month, does not correspond with the 
date of the completion of the Temple as given in 1 K 628, and 
may be a later insertion giving the date of the Feast as fixed 
later. From the original character of the Festival, it is obvious 
that no precise date could be fixed at first. The early legisla- 
tion in Exodus requires its observance, but does not give its 
date or duration. 

The Deuteronomic Code calls it the Feast of Tabernacles, and 
requires it to be kept seven days, but does not fix a date. It 
describes it as a day of joy for all, including servant, stranger, 
and widow (Dt 1613f:), In accordance with the sweeping 
centralization of worship of Deuteronomy, it must be kept at 
Jerusalem, and we may be sure that this change involved very 
radical alterations in its character. 

The Book of Ezekiel significantly assigns it an exact date 
(4525), 

The Priests’ Code requires (Ly 2339-43) the people celebrating 
it to dwell in booths to commemorate the fact that their fathers 
did likewise of necessity as they came out of Egypt. Sacrifices 
are prescribed (Nu 2912-38), and an eighth day is added. At the 
time of the promulgation of the Code as the law of the land 
in post-exilic times, the Feast was kept with the greatest 
enthusiasm (Neh 814ft-), and as an examination of the Law 
showed that the dwelling in booths was required, this was done, 
as an innovation. The early practice had doubtless died out as 
incongruous with the centralized observance from the time of 
Deut., but was now restored with a special significance attached 
to it. 

Later Jewish laws added to the regulations, and the Feast 
was kept at Jerusalem until the destruction of the Temple. 
Since then it has remained one of the great feasts of the Jews, 
although the mode of its observance has suffered changes to 
accord with modified conditions. 


One rite which was observed in NT times was 
the drawing of water from Siloam, and the pouring 
of it out as a libation in the presence of the people. 
This Feast was regarded as the appropriate time for 
special prayer for abundant rain to ensure a plenti- 
ful harvest for the ensuing year. Many hold that 
this rite and custom furnished our Lord the occasion 
for using the figure of water for the thirsty, in His 
invitation on the great day of the Feast (Jn 7°" *). 
This may have been the case, even though that 

articular rite was regularly omitted on the eighth 

ay; but the teaching of Jesus seems to be very 
different, at least from the original thought of the 
rite on this Feast of Ingathering. It may be only 
a natural coincidence that an important part of 
Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the Temple 
on the occasion of this Feast was for answer to 
prayers for rain, as they should be made statedly 
thereafter. 


LireratuRE.—Art. ‘Tabernacles [Feast of]’ in Hastings’ DB, 
and in EBi and JE; Edersheim, LT i. 145 ff. ; cf. Benzinger, 
Heb. Arch. passim; and the Comm. ad loc. 

O. H. GATEs. 

TABLE, TABLET (Lk 1° riwvaxidiov, 2 Co3*and He 
94 +\d£).—The word mivaxidiov, not wholly unknown 
in classical Greek, although it is not commonly 
used, occurs but once in the NT and not at all in 
the Septuagint. When it is used in Lk 1° it de- 
notes, in all probability, a wax-covered wooden 
writing -tablet. The ordinary LXX word for 
‘tablet’ or ‘table’ is the word w\d£, which is found 
also, as mentioned above, in the NT in two pass- 


ages. In Is 308 we find mvélov (ért mvétov), which 
is a writing-tablet of box-wood, and in Jer 17} 
we have o7700s (mt Tod orjOous Tis Kapdlas), ‘ breast,’ 
‘surface.’ Both mvélov and orfGo0s, however, stand 
for the Heb. 5, which is the ordinary word for 
‘tablet’ or ‘table,’ and is used, e.g. in Ex 318, in 
reference to the tables of the Law. ja (Is 8%), 
rendered in the AV ‘roll,’ is in the RV more 
suitably rendered ‘tablet.’ Tablets were in almost 
universal use in the ancient world alike for pur- 
poses of correspondence and for literary purposes 
in general, and were formed of various materials, 
such as stone, clay, and wood, the wood being 
sometimes whitewashed, sometimes covered with 
wax. Bronze also was employed for tablets, at 
least in some of the countries about the Mediter- 
ranean, but seemingly only for such tablets as 
contained inscriptions of an official nature. 


LITERATURE.—The Commentaries ; artt. in Hastings’ DB and 
Encyc. Bibl. ; works on Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt in general ; 
allusions in Ramsay’s Letters to the Seven Churches. 


GEO. C. WATT. 

TABOR, MOUNT.—A notable landmark, of rare 
beauty and symmetry, six miles east of Nazareth, 
on the north-east arm of the plain of Esdraelon. 
In the works of Josephus and the Septuagint its 
designation is I¢tabyrion ; in Polybius, Atabyrion ; 
elsewhere, Thabor. The modern Arabic name— 
identical with the name of the Mount of Olives—is 
Jebel et-Tur. Mount Tabor stands apart, clear 
and distinct, from the rugged elevations grouped 
around it, except on its western side, where a low 
narrow ridge connects it with the hills of Galilee. 
Its apparent isolation, and its noble domelike con- 
tour, rising directly from the level of the Plain, 
make it the most conspicuous mountain in Lower 
Galilee. Its outline varies somewhat when viewed 
from different positions. As seen from the south 
and south-west, it resembles the segment of a 
sphere; from the north-west a truncated cone. Its 
true figure, according to W. M. Thomson, is an 
‘elongated oval, the longitudinal diameter running 
nearly east and west.’ Its flattened summit, not 
easily distinguishable from the levels near its base, 
is 1400 feet above the average elevation of the 
plain, and almost 1900 above sea level. Like the 
hills south and west of it, Tabor is a mass of 
cretaceous limestone, and the soil on its summit 
and sides is deep and rich. It is conspicuous 
among the mountains of this section for its wooded 
slopes and leafy glades, as well as for its regular 
form and graceful outline, and yet it is not 
‘densely wooded,’ as some have described it. 
There are dense clumps of undergrowth in places, 
but the trees, which for the most part are scrub 
and evergreen oaks, resemble the growth of an . 
orchard or park rather than of a forest. The 
summit of the mountain is a flattened platform, 
oval in outline, and thickly strewn along its outer 
edges with ruined walls and massive substructions 
of different periods and styles of architecture. 

A tradition as old as the 4th cent. locates the 
scene of the Transfiguration on Mount Tabor, 
and until the middle of the 19th cent. this was 
the generally accepted place of pilgrimage and 
devotion in commemoration of this event. The 
earliest references in this connexion are by Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Jerome, and others (Cat. xii. 16; 
Epp. 44 and 86). In the 6th cent., three churches, 
corresponding to the three tabernacles of Peter 
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(Mk 9°), were built on its summit. Saewulf speaks 
of three monasteries (¢c. A.D. 1103), which, with 
later reconstructions by the Crusaders, were de- 
stroyed in the 13th century. There is no mention of 
Mount Tabor in the NT, and no intimation which 
in any way connects it with the scene of the great 
Epiphany. It is an unquestioned fact, based upon 
the statement given above, that Tabor at the 
date of this occurrence was not a suitable place for 
a quiet retreat, such as is implied in the narrative 
of the Evangelists. Apart from this objection, 
not in itself decisive, all the events immediately 
associated with it unquestionably took place on or 
about the southern s ope of Mount Hermon (Mt 
1617-28, Mk 87-38, Lk 918-87), Of the six days which 
followed the prophetic declaration of Jesus con- 
cerning His approaching sufferings and death, 
there is no record, but it is in keeping with the 
entire narrative to assume that they were spent in 
retirement and prayer. There is no intimation 
that He passed the momentous hours of this transi- 
tion period in travel, or that He sought another 
place in the most densely populated part of Galilee 
for this crowning manifestation of His Divinity 
and Messiahship. On the contrary, it is asserted 
in Mk 9% that Jesus ‘passed through Galilee’ 
after He had healed the spirit-possessea child at 
the foot of the mountain. While, for the reasons 
given, the time-honoured tradition which connects 
this ‘strange and beautiful mountain’ with the 
Transfiguration has been almost universally aban- 
doned, it is nevertheless true that it was one of 
the most prominent objects of vision from the 
outskirts of the early home of Jesus, and its 

raceful outlines were often before Him, as He 
(cones to and fro during the greater part of 

is public ministry. 

LiTERATURE.—Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 136; Schaff, 
Through Bible Lands, 330-336; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 364; 
Stanley, SP 419 ; Merrill, Galilee, 54; Robinson, BRP ii, 353, 
and iii. 221; Ritter, Hrdkunde, xvi. 391; Andrews, Life of 
our Lord, 357, 358; PEF Mem. i. 888-391; de Vogiié, Eglises de 
la Terre Sainte, 353; G. A. Smith, HGHL 394, 408, 417; C. W. 
Wilson in Hastings’ DB iy. 671f. ;, Buhl, GAP 107f., 216f. 


R. L. STEWART. 
TALENT.—See Money. 


TALENTS (PARABLE OF).—In Mt 25 we have 
the story of a man who went away on a journey 
into a far country, and entrusted to one of his 
slaves five talents, to another two, and to another 


one. The story resembles so closely the parable 
of the Pounds in Lk 19"-?" that many scholars have 
considered them to be different versions of the same 
parable. 

4. It is therefore necessary to begin with an in- 
vestigation of the relations between the two parables. 
(a) In the parable of the Talents we have three 
slaves mentioned, who seem from the expression 
chosen—‘his own slaves’—to stand in a relation of 

eculiar intimacy to their master. He is, there- 
ore, already familiar with their capacity, and 
allots the talents he distributes to them in harmony 
with his knowledge. To the most capable he gives 
five talents, to one not so capable he entrusts two, 
and to a third with less ability than either he 
entrusts one. He does not give them any instruc- 
tions, since they ought to understand that such 
large sums of money are not intended to lie idle, 
but should be used in increasing their master’s 
possessions. As soon as his master has departed, 
the first servant goes at once and trades with his 
lord’s money. he master is absent for a long 
time, so that by legitimate trading the servant 
doubles the capital he has received. The second 
servant, although of less capacity, exhibits an 
equal devotion to his lord’s interests, and while his 
capital is smaller, he also succeeds in doubling it. 
The third servant, however, while he does not 
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squander the money entrusted to him, buries it in 
the earth, and keeps it safe for his master’s return. 
After a long period has elapsed, the master comes 
back and reckons with his servants. The first 
two slaves bring the capital they have originally 
received and that which they have made by trading. 
In each case they use the same formula; each 
receives precisely the same commendation and 
reward. The third servant is conscious that he 
must find some excuse for his failure, and he 
throws the responsibility for it on the character 
of his master. He is a driving, avaricious man, 
determined to enrich himself even at the cost of 
dishonest reaping where others have sown. He 
was therefore afraid to trade with the money lest 
misfortune should overtake him, and he lose some 
or all of the capital entrusted to him. The master, 
without deigning to justify himself from the harsh 
character thus given to him, points out that were 
the slave right in his estimate, he ought at least 
to have taken the trouble to see that the money 
was entrusted to the bankers. Lazy as he was, he 
ought not to have grudged the trouble involved in 
taking the talent and flinging it down at the 
banker’s,.so that the capital might at least have 
accumulated interest. He is accordingly deprived 
of his talent, and it is given to him who has ten. 
And, of course, he cannot enter into the joy of his 
lord, but from the brilliantly lit banqueting-hall 
where the feast is held is thrust into the homeless 
darkness outside the mansion. He has proved 
himself a useless servant, and the penalty of use- 
lessness is that his master has no further use for him. 

(6) The parable of the Pounds (see art. POUND) 
has many significant points of contrast with that 
of the Talents, and the contrasts harmonize with 
the difference of the situation presupposed. It is 
in this case not a merchant, but a nobleman, and 
his object in going to a far country is to receive a 
kingdom. It is, in fact, held by many that in the 
parable of the Pounds we have two parables 
blended together, one of which described how a 
nobleman was opposed in his efforts to obtain a 
kingdom by his fellow-citizens, and how, having 
received the kingdom, he executed vengeance upon 
them. The other parable went on similar lines to 
the parable of the Talents, the differences being due 
either to a difference in the lesson Jesus intended 
to teach, or to variations of the story that grew up 
as it was told and retold in the Christian Church. 
It is, however, important in this connexion to ob- 
serve that the whole parable is dominated by the 
idea that it is of a prince that the story speaks. 
In other words, the situation from which the story 
of the nobleman starts out is reflected in the 
details of the story of the servants, some of which, 
indeed, become intelligible only in the light of it. 
It is probable that the parable rests on a historical 
incident, and the view of most interpreters is 
that it is the journey of Archelaus to Rome to 
secure his aiemion and the embassy of the Jews 
to thwart him to which Jesus here alludes. 
The internal harmony of the story speaks strongly 
for its unity. In this case the nobleman calls 
his ten servants and gives each of them a pound. 
It would, of course, be possible to suppose that, 
while nobly born, he is in indigent circumstances, 
and has little money to spare; but this is pro- 
bably not the real reason why the sum entrusted 
is so small. In the parable of the Talents we 
have apparently to do with a merchant whose 
object is to make money. He therefore entrusts 
his servants with a large capital in order that they 
may have ample opportunity for gaining large 
sums of money. Moreover, he has already tested 
their capacity in precisely this kind of work. 
That accounts for the difference in distribution, and 
for the absence of any command that they should 
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trade with the money. They know their master 
and his objects too well to doubt what he means 
them to do. But naturally a nobleman is not a 
merchant, hence his servants are quite unpractised 
in commercial enterprise. If, however, he is to 
receive a kingdom, it will be necessary for him to 
have men who are skilled in financial administra- 
tion. He therefore employs the interval of his 
absence in testing the business capacity of his 
slaves, in order that he may know whom to appoint 
to the various offices of State when he comes into 
his kingdom. Accordingly he assigns to each an 
equal sum of money, that all may have equal 
advantages and be differentiated according to their 
zeal and capacity. And inasmuch as his object is 
not to make money, for he will have ample 
opportunities of doing that when he receives his 
kingdom, he does not entrust them with a large 
but with a slender capital. Fidelity and ability 
can be tested by the use of slender as well as of 
large resources. When the servants come back, 
three of them are specially singled out for men- 
tion. There is no need to suppose that this is an 
incongruity in the parable. Ten slaves are, it is 
true, selected, because there are several offices in 
the State to be filled, whereas in the case of the 
merchant only three are chosen, because the capital 
is more profitably distributed into few than into 
many hands if the purpose is to make money. It 
would have been tedious, however, to mention each 
slave individually in the parable of the Pounds, 
hence three only are introduced as specimens of 
the rest. Besides, the parable is subordinated to 
the aim of teaching its lesson, and attention would 
have been distracted by the multiplicity of detail, 
even if ten different lessons could have been drawn 
from the different conduct of the ten slaves. The 
vital thing was to bring out the main lessons, and 


not confuse the broad issues by minute differentia- 


tions. The first slave tells the prince that his 
pound had won ten pounds. His zeal and enter- 
pe win the prince’s warm approval, and, since 
he has been faithful in a very little, he receives 
authority over ten cities. The second has been 
less successful, his pound has made only five. He 
receives a reward proportionate to that of the 
other; that is, he is set over five cities; but ap- 
arently the prince suspects that his relative 
ailure is due not simply to his slighter capacity, 
but to his feebler devotion to his master’s interests. 
Accordingly he meets with a chill reception, and 
there is no word of approval, but simply the curt 
indication of the office he is to fill in the govern- 
ment. When we compare the treatment of the 
two servants in the parable of the Talents, the 
difference becomes significant. In that parable 
the two slaves have unequal capacity, but they 
have exhibited the same zeal for their master, and 
achieved a similar result ; that is, each has doubled 
his capital: accordingly they receive the same 
reward with the same warmth of praise. In the 
parable of the Pounds the slaves start from an 
equal position, but achieve an unequal result. 
They therefore receive an unequal reward, and the 
commendation given in the one case is withheld 
in the other. The case of the third servant is sub- 
stantially the same in both, though with verbal 
and other differences. It is, of course, obvious that 
the slave who has received a pound will treat it 
otherwise than the slave who has received a talent : 
the large sum is naturally buried in the earth, the 
smaller one is carefully put by in a napkin. He, 
too, is deprived of his pound, and it is given, in 
spite of the protests of the bystanders, to the one 
who has ten. The parable concludes with the 
genuinely Oriental trait of the execution of the 
malcontents who sought to keep the prince out of 
his kingdom. 
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It will be clear, then, from this comparison, that 
the two parables presuppose different situations, 
each of which is harmoniously worked out in detail, 
and that each has different lessons to teach. There 
is, therefore, no substantial reason for assuming 
that the same original parable has developed into 
these two very different stories. It is difficult to 
believe that, had this been the case, the internal 
consistency of each should have been what it is. 


__ The above conclusion is due to no harmonistic prejudices, for 
it may be freely granted that different versions of the same 
sayings were current in the Church, and have been incorporated 
in our Gospels. But it isa mere prejudice, on the other side, 
to imagine that similarities are always to be accounted for as 
variants of the same original, and we may well hold that Jesus 
deliberately developed a similar story along these two different 
lines, just because He thus brought out significantly different 
lessons. It is by the comparison of the two that the full 
meaning of each becomes clear. At most, it might be admitted 
that the two stories exercised a mutual influence on each other. 
Possibly the words, ‘I will set thee over many things,’ are an 
intrusion in the story of the Talents. Apparently the main 
portion of the master’s capital has already been entrusted to 
his slaves (v.14), so that there isan incongruity when the five 
talents are called ‘few things,’ and that over which the slave is 
to be set is called ‘many things.’ And the incongruity is even 
greater when the same promise is repeated to the second slave. 
The total amount is in each case merely a doubling of the 
original capital, and the contrast between half and the whole is 
exaggerated if it is described as a contrast between few and 
many. Acordingly, it is not impossible that here the parable 
of the Pounds: has influenced the report. There the contrast 
between the one pound and the ten cities might well be described 
in the terms employed in the parable of the Talents. It is, how- 
ever, possible that here the application determined the form of 
the story, and that Jesus, or possibly His reporter, is thinking 
of the contrast between earthly opportunities and the heavenly 
reward. In that case the contrast between the many and the 
few is quite appropriate. The passage, however, reminds us 
strongly of Mt 2445-47=Lk 1242-44 on the faithful servant whom 
his lord set over his household in his absence, and whom on his 
return he will set over all that he has. In the parable of the 
Pounds the description of the sum entrusted as very little is 
entirely appropriate. 

The significance attached to the parts relating 
to the first two servants has already been pointed 
out in the course of the comparison. In the parable 
of the Talents the lesson is, that difference in 
endowment or opportunity involves no difference 
in the reward. It is assumed that such differences 
exist ; all that is demanded is that the opportunities 
afforded should be faithfully employed. Where 
like faithfulness has been shown, like reward will 
be given, in spite of the disparity of oppor- 
tunity and of result. The significance in the 
parable of the Pounds is different: each starts 
from the same level, but they reach a very different 
result. To what the difference is due is not stated, 
but to a certain extent, at any rate, it seems to be 
to the comparative slackness of the second servant. 
The lesson again is that devotion to the master’s 
interests is what counts in the final reward. 
Another lesson, common to both parables, is that 
reward for work is more work, but work on a 
larger scale with ampler opportunities. In the 
case of the third servant, some of the lessons are 
quite clear. Slothfulness in the service of the 
king is the unpardonable sin. The failure to use 
opportunity is punisned by the withdrawal of 
opportunity and dismissal from the master’s ser- 
vice. What further lessons can be drawn out 
depends on the view we take of the servant's 
excuse. If it really represented his belief, it 
suggests that unjust thoughts of God may paralyze 
a man’s action. The servant had constructed a 
caricature of his master, and feared that his grasp- 
ing avarice might be disappointed if he lost part of 
the capital in trade; and therefore he felt that 
his duty was done if he returned it to his master 
as he received it. But the words of the master, 
‘Out of thine own mouth will I jndee thee,’ suggest 
rather that the fault did not lie with the wrong 
estimate that he had formed of his master’s char- 
acter, but with the laziness of his disposition. If 
he was unwilling to trade with it himself, he might 
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at least have taken it to those who would have 
traded with it and returned it with interest. And, 
in any case, the slave had his orders, tacitly, it is 
true, in the parable of the Talents, but explicitly 
in the Bia of the Pounds. The responsibility 
for misfortune was therefore removed from his 
shoulders ; his duty was to obey orders. 

2. The question remains as to the relation between 
these two parables and the Second Coming. Lk 
introduces the parable of the Pounds with the 
statement that it was occasioned by the approach 
of Jesus to Jerusalem, and the expectation enter- 
tained by His followers that the Messianic Kingdom 
was immediately to be established. The parable 
of the Pounds fits that situation in so far as it 
indicates that the master is going on a distant 
journey and will be away for a long time, and that 
the kingdom is to be established only upon his 
return. The opposition of the Jews to the Messi- 
anic claims of Jesus, and the vengeance that is to 
come upon them at the Parousia, are also suggested. 
The eschatological colour is not so deep in the 

arable of the Talents, still it is present. It is, 

owever, noteworthy that the main point of both 
arables is not the explanation of the delay in the 

econd Coming. This comes out more clearly in 
Mt 24-51, There the unfaithful servant abuses 
his trust precisely because his lord delays his 
coming, and there are other closely related say- 
ings and parables which bear on the need for 
watchfulness and on the suddenness of the Second 
Coming. There is no need to suppose that the 
arables of the Pounds and the Talents are a 
evelopment of Mk 13*-°7, or to think that the 
experience of delay in the early Church created 
the parables. Even if it be true that Jesus expected 
to return within a generation, the evidence that 
He warned His disciples that His absence might 
be protracted is very strong. Lk. may have 
accurately stated the occasion of the parable of 
the Pounds, though there are other parables that 
would suit better the particular situation. 


LITERATURE.—Commentaries on Matthew and Luke. Dis- 
cussions in works on New Testament Theology, Teaching of 
Jesus, and Lives of Christ, and especially the works on the 
Parables by Trench; Bruce, Dods, Jiilicher, and Bugge. 

ARTHUR S. PEAKE. 

TALITHA CUMI (for Greek radc0a xovur, which, 
in turn, is a transliteration of the Aram. mp xmbv 
‘Maiden, arise’).—The words occur in Mk 5#!, and 
were uttered by our Saviour over the daughter of 
the Jewish ruler, Jairus. The Aram. noun is *>y 
=‘lamb.’ This has its emphatic form, masc. sty, 
fem. smu ; or, according to the analogy of Edessene 
Aram. preserved in the Peshitta, xm». It is 
interesting to note that in Palestinian Aram. the 
word 2» passes from meaning ‘lamb’ to being a 
term of endearment for a ‘child.’ We thus repro- 
duce the words of Jesus accurately, if we render 
them, ‘Lambkin, arise.’ In the Gr. of Mk 5*! the 
Aram. words are translated 79 xopdcvov, éyepe. The 
‘articular nominative’ is in NT’ used sixty times 
for the vocative case (Moulton, Gram. of NT Gr. 
p. 70). In Lk 84 we have # mais, éyecpe. 

The Gr. codices NBC read xovu for codm. The 
latter is more accurate for Galilean Aramaic. 
The former is due to the fact that in some Aram. 
dialects the final letter, though written, was not 
pronounced. J. T. MARSHALL. 


TAMAR.—An ancestress of Jesus (Mt 15). Cf. 
art. RAHAB. 
TARES ((fda, Mt 13%; only in this passage 


in NT and only in Gr. and Lat. authors influenced 
by the NT; Arab. zawdn [‘nausea’]; Syr. zizna; 
Lat. and scientific name, Loliwm temulentum 
{‘drunken’]).—The bearded darnel, a weed much 


resembling wheat in its earlier stages, and grow- 
ing mostly in grain fields. Its area of distribution 
is wide, embracing Europe, Western Asia, North 
Africa, India, and Japan. The kernel is black, 
bitter, and smaller than wheat. As a matter of 
fact it is poisonous, producing dizziness, sleepiness, 
nausea, diarrheea, convulsions, gangrene, and some- 
times death ; this is due, however, not to the dar- 
nel itself, but to the ergot which usually infests it. 
It does not harm poultry, for which it is raised and 
sold in Oriental markets. Though very closely 
resembling wheat till the grain is headed out, 
afterwards ‘even’ a child knows the difference’ 
(Thomson). See Tristram (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, 
p. 486), and Thomson (L&, vol. ii. pp. 395-397) 
esp. for an explanation of the common Oriental 
but unscientific idea that darnel is degenerate 
wheat. 

The parable of the Tares and its explanation are 
found only in Mt 134%. 86-43, Our interpretation 
of it is affected by a few exegetical details. In 
v.4 the aorist ®pow)y is significant (as also the 
aorists in 1873 and 22?, and the future in 251) if the 
use of this tense means that the Kingdom of 
heaven has ‘ been made like,’ etc., by the course of 
events, that in the progress of the history it has 
become like. This ties the parable to the historical 
situation in which it was spoken, forbidding an 
exclusive reference to the future; while the fact 
that it is the Son of Man (=Messiah) who has 
sown the good seed (cf. v.*’) excludes all reference 
to the origin of evil in the world. The time of the 
parable is the time of the question of the servants 
(v.27), when the tares had been already recognized 
as such (é¢dvn, v.°8). As to v.%, it is not at all 
necessary to think that this was a common method 
of revenge in Jesus’ day and country. Thomson 
did not find a person in Palestine who had ever 
heard of sowing darnel maliciously. If new to 
Jesus’ hearers, it would emphasize this quite pos- 
sible malice as extraordinary, unheard-of, and 
outrageous. In v.6 yé6pr0s means the grassy crop, in- 
eluding all that grew in the field, and was EB just 
in order to embrace both tares and wheat. ‘Made 
fruit’ does not mean ‘ produced fruit,’ but refers to 
the period of the formation of the kernel. ‘Then, 
and not till then, appeared also the tares as tares. 
YV.*7 and the following verse show that the idea of 
wheat degenerating into darnel is foreign to the 
parable; the servants think of mixed seed, the 
master of an independent sowing of darnel. Still 
less is there any idea in the parable that darnel 
may become wheat (B. Weiss). Weeding wheat 
(vv. 9) is common to-day in Palestine as in 
America, and has been observed there by Stanley, 
Thomson, and Robertson Smith; but it must be 
done either before the milk stage of the wheat, 
1.€. before it is headed out (impossible in this case 
on‘account of the similarit tween wheat and 
darnel in the earlier eourth, or later when the 
kernel has hardened. The reason for this is that 
any disturbance of the wheat when ‘in the milk’ 
is especially harmful to it. So the master will not 
allow the weeding then, lest the servants pull out 
and so disturb the roots of the wheat, interlaced as 
they are with the roots of the darnel. There is no 
question here of pulling up wheat for darnel by 
mistake. The darnel has already appeared as 
darnel, and just on that account comes the ser- 
vants’ question (v.””). The question of the servants 
is then, from the point of view of the Galilean 
agriculturists addressed, an intrinsically foolish 
one. No one who knew anything about farming 
would think of removing the darnel at that junc- 
ture. The master’s reply does not seem strange to 
the crowd. It is reinforced by their knowledge 
and common sense. So Jesus gains the approval 
of the common man to back His teaching. The 
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harvesters of y.* (cf. v.%°) are different from the 
servants, although this is merely implied here, and 
is first made perfectly clear only in the explana- 
tion. It is absolutely necessary to avoid the 
mingling of the kernels of the darnel and the 
wheat, lest the bread be poisoned. This may be 
effected (a) by weeding, (4) by carefully picking out 
the stalks of darnel one by one from the cut grain, 
probably the former here (cf. vv.*:* ovddééare, 
curdéEwuer), or (c) by sifting (after threshing) with a 
sieve so constructed as to allow the smaller darnel 
seeds to fall through, while retaining the larger 
wheat. All three methods are used in Palestine 
to-day. The weeding would trample down the 
grain, to be sure; but, as to-day in America, it 
would rise again enough to be cut by the sickle, 
always used in Palestine; cf. Dt 16° 23%, Mk 4”, 
Rey 141419, It is probable that ra cxdvdada in y.4! 
is to be taken personally as in 16%. The mdvra, 
not repeated before 7ovs rovodyras, seems to include 
both under one vinculum ; up to this time all, both 
tares and wheat, have been interpreted as persons 
(v.*8) ; and, finally, only persons are subject to the 
final judgment (v.*). 

The correct interpretation of this parable flows 
directly from its historical setting. It is a stage 
in the development of the Kingdom which allows 
itself to be described (wso.wOn, v.“4) by the story of 
the Tares. The men addressed, whether the 
Twelve or the multitudes, were Jews, with the 
common Jewish ideas of the Messianic Kingdom, 
and these ideas Jesus was engaged in modifying 
and spiritualizing. The Sower had been a parable 
of disillusionment, disclosing that the success of 
the Messianic Kingdom would not be so universal 
or immediate as they had fondly imagined, that 
its method was to be preaching and not cataclysm, 
that it depended for its spread on its reception in 
human hearts. The Tares is equally a parable of 
disillusionment. John the Baptist had at least, 
publicly and prevailingly, described the Messiah as 
coming for judgment (Mt 3”-!"), and this was in 
perfect accord with the popular anticipation that 
the Messianic reign would begin with a judgment 
(Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 163-168, 181). But Jesus 


had not shown any indication of being such a | 


judge, nay He had taken quite another course (Mt 
121-21), so that doubt came into the mind even of 
John the Baptist (112":). For the inauguration of 
the Messianic reign with a judgment the disciples 
were eagerly looking. ‘On that day’ (131) of the 
parables, or at least a short time before it, the 
Pharisees had shown their true colours by charg- 
ing that Jesus cast out demons by Beelzebub, the 
prince of the demons (12”*) Jesus had indeed 
given them a solemn warning (v.*), but no light- 
ning stroke had destroyed them, and the disciples 
were disappointed. Their spirit, described in the 
question of v.78, was later expressed by James and 
John (Lk 9*f-), ‘Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire 
to come down from heaven and consume them?’ 
In this parable Jesus teaches them that the judg- 
ment which they momentarily expected, the separa- 
tion of the sons of the Kingdom and the sons of the 
Evil One, shall surely come, not now, but at the end 
of the age, and that meantime the wicked shall con- 
tinually spring up among the righteous. This is 
to be expected, and is to be borne with patience. 
The parable therefore discloses the fact that, in- 
stead of being victorious at one stroke, the progress 
of the Kingdom is to be continually hindered and 
hampered (cf. ra cxdvdada, v.41), till the consumma- 
tion of the age. 


This interpretation leaves unanswered those 


questions about Church discipline which have 
made the parable an ecclesiastical battle-ground 
for centuries, because the parable has nothing to 
do with such controversies. 


(1) The field is not 
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the Church, but the world of men (v.*8), the Mes- 
siah’s world which He is sowing, just as it is in 
the Sower, the Mustard Seed, and the Leaven. 
(2) The Kingdom is not the Church, but the 
Messianic Kingdom of Jewish expectation. It is 
extremely doubtful if the Kingdom ever = the 
Church, certainly never the visible, organized 
Church. (3) There was no background for the 
idea of ‘Church,’ much less of Church discipline, 
in the disciples’ minds at this time. It is only at 
Ceesarea Philippi (16"%) and afterwards (only 18"), 
that Jesus begins to introduce that idea in a very 
rudimentary way, by what Aramaic word we know 
not. (4) If the parable refers to Church discipline, 
it forbids it in toto, while the parable of the Net 
on a similar interpretation makes it impossible. 
It is idle to say that it prohibits only the exclusion 
of masses, and permits that of the very bad, or 
inculeates a general attitude of mind towards 
Church discipline. (5) All men are to appear at 
the Judgment, not merely professing Christians 
(25%! 82), (6) The Apostles did not so understand 
the parable, for they insisted on Church discipline 
(2: Co.52 2, 2'Co Oot 2uih 338) Rev. 24-16 eer 
Mt 18°). The history of the interpretation of 
the parable shows that such a use of it was first 
made by Cyprian during his bishopric (248-258), in 
support of iis theories of the Church. Tertullian, 
a half century earlier, may have held it. Origen 
(b. 182, d. 250) knew of this interpretation, but 
rejected it. Irenzeus knew nothing of it. (7) Last 
and most important, such an interpretation ignores 
the historical situation, would have been a riddle 
to the disciples (cf. Bruce, Parabolic Teaching, p. 
43), a prophecy with no root in the present; it 
takes no account of the emphasis in Christ’s inter- 
pretation, and of His omission of the servants’ 
question and the master’s answer therein (cf. 
vy. 28b-30a with vy.°"-4), 

Two objections to the interpretation of the 
parable proposed in this article deserve attention. 
(1) In v.#, Jesus says that the angels shall gather 
out of His Kingdom all offences and them that do 
iniquity, whence it is inferred that the tares were 
in the Kingdom and not in the world. It is ad- 
mitted that the word ‘Kingdom’ is used in this 
parable in a very loose sense. But this is the uni- 
versal fact throughout the Synoptics, in proof of 
which the long controversies in the theological 
world about its meaning are conclusive (cf. Sanday 
in Hastings’ DB ii. 619f.). The Kingdom of y.%, 
which the course of events has already made like 
the field of the following narrative, is a most in- 
tangible and indefinable entity, a congeries of 
truths and principles characteristic of the coming 
age, which take shape in the world as they em- 
body themselves in the lives of men. In the pro- 
cess of taking shape, the parable tells us, opposition 
has risen in the world of men which these truths 
and principles claim as their rightful sphere, and 
which men expect them to occupy. The sons of 
the Kingdom (v.**) are those who receive these 
truths and embody them in their lives and con- 
duct. These are sown in the wide field of the 
world of men, which the Messiah claims as right- 
fully His—His Kingdom (v.*), or, if preferred, 
which He calls His Kingdom at His coming to 
claim it as such (cf. Mt 1678, 2 Ti 41, Rev 11”; ef. 
Mt 13%). Finally, the Kingdom of their Father 
(v.43, ef. Mt 26” 25*4- 46) is the consummated King- 
dom of glory. (2) The related parable of the Net 
(1347-5°) is supposed to refer to the discipline of the 
Church. This is, however, a mistake. (a) The 


Kingdom is not like the Net; but its principles 
and history, here especially its consummation, are 
illustrated by the following story (cf. Mk 4°). 
(6) The explanation of vv.*: © lays not the slightest 
emphasis on anything except the consummation. 
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(c) Those who draw the net and those who separate 
the good and the bad are the very same persons 
(v.48), ze. the angels (v.*’). (d) The parable, if it 
relates to Church discipline, makes that abso- 
lutely impossible. (¢) Its position at the end of 
the sermon of Mt 13, whether due to Jesus or Mt. 
or an editor, is an additional proof that its teaching 
is the same as that of the Tares: ¢.e. at the end 
of the age, and only then, shall the good and the 
bad be separated. 

The historical criticism of the Gospels gives no assured results 
here. Holtzmann and Pfleiderer think that the Evangelist has 
worked over and added new traits to Mk 426f. B. Weiss says 
that Mt. and Mk. have worked over the same original parable, 
Mt., however, adding only vv.25.27.28a, The explanation, as 
also that of the Sower, is from the Evangelist’s hand. Jiilicher 
acknowledges an unrecognizable parable-kernel here, which lies 
at the bottom of both Mt. and Mk. The parable, as it stands in 
Mt., is, however, the result of a working over of Mk.’s parable 
and the original parable, the companion of the Net, while the 
explanation is fron: the same editor’s hand. Hilgenfeld and 
Holsten look on Mk.’s parable as a weakened form of the Tares, 
or a substitute for it. J. Weiss thinks that the idea of gradual 
development is not in this or its sister parables. 


LITERATURE.—Broadus, Com. on Mt.; Jiilicher, Die Gleich- 
nisreden Jesu, ii. 546-569 ; also B. Weiss, Zahn, Goebel, Trench, 
and Bruce (Parabolic Teaching), cf. his remarks in Expos. Gr. 
Test., in loc. ; Arnot (Parables) may be compared as a pioneer 
of the correct interpretation. See also R. Flint, Christ’s King- 
dom upon Earth (1865), 122; H. 8. Holland, God’s City (1894), 
181; R. J. Campbell, The Song of Ages (1905), 77. The contro- 
versy of the Donatists with Augustine first brought out the 
arguments on both sides. 

FREDERICK L. ANDERSON. 

TAX (droypdgw, RV ‘enrol’), TAKING (drroypag7, 
RY ‘enrolment’), occur in the Gospels only in Lk 
21-5, The words refer to the registration of the 
inhabitants of Palestine, with a view to levying 
taxation upon them for Imperial purposes. In the 
present instance this appears to have been done, 
not by the usual Roman method of enrolling per- 
sons under their place of residence, but by the 
Jewish method of enumerating them according to 
the cities and towns with which their families were 
originally connected. For the enrolment is men- 
tioned in order to explain why Joseph and Mary 
came from Nazareth to Bethlehem at the time 
when Jesus was born. The passage would need 
no further comment, were it not for the historical 
difficulty that has been raised in connexion with 
the statement of v.? about Quirinius. There was 
a well-known enrolment (Ac 5°?) which took place 
in Judea under his supervision, after the deposition 
of Archelaus in A.D. 6 (Jos. Ant. XVII. xiii. 5, XVIII. 
i. 1); but it has been seriously questioned whether 
he held an earlier governorship of Syria before the 
death of Herod the Great, and whether such an 
enrolment as St. Luke describes really took place 
at that time. With regard to the first point, it is 
now admitted that Quirinius probably held a post 
of responsibility in Syria before the governorship 
which began in A.D. 6 (see Schiirer, HJ P I. i. 353 ff., 
and art. QUIRINIUS). With regard to the second 
point, it has been shown by Sir Wm. Ramsay 
(Was Christ born at Bethlehem ?) that, in Egypt at 
least, enrolments took place every fourteen years, 
that traces of the same arrangement have been 
found in other parts of the Empire, and that it 
may have patanded to Palestine. The dates, when 
traced backwards; would include A.D. 20, A.D: 6, 
and B.C. 8. If an enrolment were actually due in 
Palestine in the last-named year, its completion 
may have been somewhat delayed by the disturbed 
state of Herod’s kingdom, and may have fallen as 
late as B.C. 6, which is the probable date of the 
birth of Jesus. JAMES PATRICK. 


TEACHER.—é.ddoxanos, though strictly meaning 
‘teacher,’ is tr. ‘master’ b AV throughout the 
Gospels except in Jn 3%, Th two other passages 
besides this, viz. Mt 238 and Jn 3”, RV gives the 


AV and RV translate ‘master,’ RVm gives ‘teacher’ 
as an alternative reading. In Lk 2% diddcKados is 
rendered ‘doctor,’ and in Jn 1* it is stated to be 
equivalent in meaning to ‘ Rabbi’ (see artt. RABBI 
and MASTER). 

This was the word by which our Lord was al- 
ways addressed. Even His enemies admitted His 
claim to bea teacher. And not only was He recog- 
nized as a teacher, but the supremacy of His teach- 
ing was, and is, universally acknowledged. His 
contemporaries felt His superiority and could not 
withstand the influence of His teaching, ‘for he 
taught them as one having authority, and not as 
the scribes’ (Mt 7%), and ‘never man so spake’ 
(Jn 7). In modern times, too, even those who 
cannot assent to some of the cardinal doctrines of 
His religion bow before the majesty of His speech, 
and proclaim Him the greatest moral and religious 
teacher the world has ever seen. See SUPREMACY. 

Christ’s great bequest to the world as a teacher 
is His revelation of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. This twofold message is 
peculiar to His gospel, and forms the keynote of 
His teaching. Christ the Teacher is indeed Christ 
the Revealer. He reveals the truths concerning 
man’s true nature and destiny, and his relation- 
ship to God ; and sheds an ineffable light upon all 
the dark and perplexing problems of life, death, 
and immortality. 

But Christ was more than a mere teacher. His 
teaching is not only instructive : it is also creative. 
His words do not come with power to the intellect 
alone: they also appeal to the heart and influence 
the will. ‘They are spirit and they are life’ (Jn 
6°), They pass into the soul of man and there 
quicken and create new life. The discourse with 
Nicodemus (Jn 3) was intended to emphasize this 
very fact, that Jesus was not only a Teacher but 
a Saviour, and that the passport into the Kingdom 
of God was not mere knowledge, but a new life 
which demands new birth. Christ is not merely 
the truth: He is also the life. His truth liberates 
and saves; and those who receive it into their 
hearts and minds are thereby raised to a higher 
and a nobler life of righteousness and holiness, and 
are endued with power to become ‘sons of God’ 
(Jn 1*), His teaching still exercises this cleansing 
and life-giving power; and everywhere men in 

uest of God and salvation re-echo the assertion of 
st. Peter, ‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life’ (Jn 6%). 

DUGALD CLARK. 

TEACHING OF JESUS.—The place and mean- 
ing of knowledge in the Christian religion consti- 
tute a question of supreme importance. It has 
been answered in differing ways in different times 
and places, and with far-reaching effects, often of 
the saddest character. Yet the answers have 
usually been of the nature of instinctive assump- 
tions rather than results of deliberate investigation 
into the grave Sik involved ; indeed, it has 
seldom been realized that a problem existed. In 
our own day, however, the spread of the mode of 
thought known as Agnosticism—a term coined in 
ue against a too confident attitude of gnosis or 
wll knowledge—has helped to bring home the fact 
and something of the nature of the problem under- 
lying the various bodies of ‘doctrine’ claiming the 
authority of Christ. In so stating the case, our 
thoughts travel back to the final form of the ques- 
tion,* which must control all others, viz., What 
sort of ‘knowledge’ did Jesus Himself offer to 
men, and how is it related to human knowledge in 
general and to man’s religious consciousness as 
such? Some suggestions towards a true answer 
may be gained from a study of the terms found in 


*In this connexion Latham’s, Pastor Pastorum, chs. i. and 


correct translation ; and in every case where both | iii., offers certain regulative ideas of high value. 
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our Gospels as used in this connexion, such as 
‘know,’ ‘knowledge,’ ‘teach,’ ‘teaching,’ ‘teacher,’ 
‘mystery,’ in the light of their originals, Aramaic 
and Greek. Here, on the whole, it seems needless 
to distinguish between Christ’s own usage and that 
of the Evangelists themselves, for these coincide 
generally. The few exceptions in the Synoptics 
can be notéd incidentally, while the special Johan- 
nine usage is treated by itself. 

The characteristic Greek term yvdo.s occurs in 
our Gospels only in Lk 1” ‘knowledge of salva- 
tion,’ and 11° ‘the key of knowledge’ (see below) ; 
and the intellectual interest connoted by it, as 
also by ‘wisdom’ (co¢ia) and ‘the Wise man,’ 
among the Greeks, is here quite absent (émirijun 
does not occur at all)., All this points to the con- 
crete, personal, or experimental nature of the 
knowledge implied in the religion of the Gospels, 
as of the OT,—a fact which comes out also in the 
contexts in which ‘know’ occurs. 

‘The OT everywhere assumes that there is sucha thing as the 
knowledge of God, but it is never speculative, and it is never 
achieved by man. God is known because He makes Himself 
known, and He makes Himself known in His character. Hence 
the knowledge of God is in the OT = true religion ; and as it is 
of God’s grace that He appears from the beginning speaking, 
commanding, active, so as to be known for what He is, so the 
reception of the knowledge of God is ethically conditioned. . . . 
It is in this sense of an experimental acquaintance with God’s 
character, and a life determined by it, that a universal know- 
ledge of God is made the chief blessing of the Messianicage. . . . 
Side by side with this practical knowledge of God, the OT makes 


room for any degree of speculative agnosticism. This is especi- 
ally brought out in the Book of Job’ (Hastings’ DB iii. 8f.). 


The distinction between gradual experimental 
recognition (ywdoKew, émvywooKxew) and the actual 
possession of knowledge (e/ééva:) is well preserved ; 
e.g. in Jn 14’ ‘If ye had come to recognize me (in 
my true character), ye would have had knowledge 
of my Father also.’ Corresponding to the ethical 
quality of the knowledge acquired by growing per- 
sonal receptivity, is the nature of the ‘teaching’ * 
(d.dax7H), as defined by the contexts in which this 
term and its verb stand; ¢.g. Mt 7% ‘The crowds 
were exceedingly astonished at his teaching ; for he 
was teaching them as having authority, and not as 
their scribes’ (after Sermon on the Mount). Finally, 


the fact that Jesus was habitually addressed as _ 


‘Rabbi,’ and so treated, suggests that He dealt 
with the same subject-matter as the official 
‘teachers’ of the Jewish Law (Térah), viz. the sort 
of conduct pleasing to the God of Israel (cf. Mt 
517-20), though He differed in going behind the act 
to the motive, and in setting this in the light of 
the Father’s character. There was, we may be 
sure, a certain fitness in the plausible compliment, 
as coming even from Pharisaic lips, ‘Rabbi, ... 
of a truth thou _teachest the way of God’ (Mk 
1214 ||, cf. 122). We do well, then, to approach the 
meaning of ‘knowledge’ and ‘teaching’ in the 
Gospels through the senses which these terms bore 
in contemporary Judaism. Philo describes Jews 
as ‘taught . . ., even long before the sacred laws 
and also the unwritten usages, to recognize as one 
God the Father and Creator of the world’ (Legatio 
ad Gaium, 16). Here we have a starting-point for 
consideration of the knowledge Jesus offered to im- 
part, as regards its substance. 

i. THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS.—Jesus’ own know- 
ledge was rooted in the essential teaching of the 
OT, interpreted by a unique religious experience, 
which even in childhood enabled Him to make 
marvellous use of its contents (Lk 245), and which 
developed as a ‘wisdom’ that matured with His 
years (v.*"). The determinative element in it was 
a consciousness of the God of Israel as His Father 


_* This didache consisted of didaskalie or definite ‘instruc- 
tions’ as to conduct, cf. Mk 77, Mt 159 ‘teaching for instruc- 
tions human injunctions’ (Sidecxovres diDarnarins ivreAmoro 
aviparay, after Is 2913), 
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Through 
this the OT revelation, as written and as currently 
taught, was gradually filtered, until only those 
elements and interpretations remained effective in 
His mind and speech which were valid in the light 
of the idea of the Holy Father and His practical 


in a peculiarly intimate personal sense. 


relations with men. ‘Thus the ‘sacred laws’ of 
Mosaism were transmuted into ‘the teaching’ of 
Jesus, the Messiah, with its new spirit and fresh 
emphasis. But the lines of the new were con- 
tinuous with the old as regards the primaril 
practical reference of the new teaching, which 
superseded that of the scribes of the Pharisaic 
school, then dominant (Mk 1” 7 216-18), Thus the 
‘knowledge’ which Jesus aimed at imparting in 
His ‘teaching’ was analogous in scope to that 
recognized as such in current Palestinian Judaism, 
and bore essentially on true piety conceived as 
doing ‘the will of God’ (Mk 3). But the form of 
its presentation, and much of its resulting spirit, 
were largely determined by two features peculiar to 
Jesus as a teacher: (a) a note of fresh, personal 
authority, in contrast to the derivative authority 
claimed cS the scribes (Mk 1°); (4) constant refer- 
ence to ‘the kingdom of heaven,’ the true Theoce- 
racy for which Israel had long been waiting and 
watching, in connexion with Messiah, its Divinely 
commissioned Inaugurator. John the Baptist 
had spoken of such a Theocracy as imminent. 
Yet so little had he realized the spiritual ex- 
perience proper to it in its fulness, that Jesus, 
even in the act of recognizing John’s supremacy in 
the order of prophets, can declare that ‘He that is 
but little in the Aeredom of heaven is greater than 
he’ (Mt 111, Lk 77). The Messianic Kingdom, 
then, is bound up in a unique manner with Jesus 
Himself as its Announcer (xyptcowv) and Legislator 
(d.ddoxwv)—the two aspects in which He conveys 
‘knowledge’ of it, and so of religion as it is known 
to the Gospels. 


Wellhausen, indeed, roundly denies this (Hinleitung in die 
drei ersten Evangelien, 1905, 106ff.): ‘From the Kingdom as 
present, Jesus as already constituted (dagewesener) and present 
Messiah is inseparable; accordingly He cannot Himself have 
spoken of it. . . . In Mark He speaks only of the future King- 
dom; but He does not say that He is to bring it. . .. Itis 
thought that the declaration of this future Kingdom was actu- 
ally the proper content of His preaching. Far from this, it 
rrecedes completely into the background in Mark. In the 
Galilean period He does not as a rule preach at all, but He 
teaches: and indeed not about the Kingdom of God (which 
does not occur.at all, save in the addition 430-82), but, in un- 
constrained succession, touching this and that matter which 
comes in His way ; obvious truths, with reference to the needs 
of a general public, which is misled by its spiritual leaders’ 
(p. 106). As regards the Kingdom of God, the idea of which He 
could assume as present to His hearers’ minds, ‘ He emphasized 
in any case warning more than promise... . He began not 
with allusions to blessings (Gliickwiinschen und Seligpreisungen), 
but with the preaching of penitence : The Kingdom of God is 
at hand, repent! Like Amos before Him, and like John the 
Baptist, He thereby protested against the illusion of the Jews, 
as though to them the Judgment were bound to bring the ful- 
filment of their wishes’ (107 f.). Wellhausen goes on to question 
whether the phrase ‘the gospel: was ever found on Jesus’ own 
lips, since even in Mark ‘the gospel is tantamount to Chris- 
tianity,’ i.e. what the Church came to understand as the pur- 
port of its Master’s life and death. Here Wellh. seems to take 
‘gospel’ in too rigid and uniform a sense, rather than as * good 
tidings’ which may vary in connotation. In any case, it is one 
thing to argue that the Evangelists have made Jesus use a 
phrase Peeper to their age, not His (yet Is 611, in view of Mt 
115, Lk 722, cf. 418, makes His use of the verb ‘preach good 
news’ [eveyysariCerbos]—as in Lk., who never uses the substantive 
[edoeyyéasov]—far from unlikely): it is quite another to have dis- 
proved the historic truth of the idea thereby conveyed, viz. 
that Jesus’ own announcement of the Kingdom as imminent 
was in a different key from John the Baptist’s. Both, no 
doubt, urged repentance as befitting such an expectation; but 
how differently this may be done, how different the motives 
suggested—in a word, how different the spirit of the two 
messages ! (see Mk 218f ||, Mt 1116-19, Lk 731-35), In the one the 
note of severity was uppermost, in the other that of gladness. 
Surely the very point of the striking saying in Mt 114, Lk 728 is 
that the spirit of John’s message was defective, as we feel it to 
be, in its negative and threatening tone, as compared with the 
positive and winning note of benediction and hope added by 
Jesus, in the light of God’s true attitude to men—a revelation 
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which by no means took from the force of the summons to 
repentance for sins, now seen more clearly in the purer light. 
So we read in Mk 6!2, even after much of the Galilean teaching 
was already given, that the Apostles ‘went out and preached 
that men should repent’ (Wellh. /.c. p. 112, questions even 
whether there were any ‘apostles’ during Jesus’ lifetime). The 

irit of the above distinction is finely given by Longtfellow’s 
lines (cited in Sir A. F. Hort’s Com. on Mk 115); 


*A voice by Jordan’s shore, 
A summons stern and clear: 
Repent! be just, and sin no more! 
God’s judgment draweth near! 


A voice by Galilee, 
A hol'er voice I hear: 

Love God, thy neighbour love! for see 
God’s mercy draweth near.’ 


The idea of the Kingdom necessarily determines the sense 
and emphasis given to ‘repentance’ in relation to it; and as 
‘righteousness’ meant to Jesus something very different from 
what it did on John’s lips, so with their respective teaching as 
to ‘the Kingdom.’ 2 

As to the ‘future’ and ‘present’ Kingdom, surely on Jesus’ 
idea of the essentially spiritual nature of the Kingdom this dis- 
tinction loses its full foree; where the righteousness of the 
Kingdom is, there is the Kingdom already in a real sense. 


As ‘preaching’ the Kingdom, He declares the 
fact of its near advent, so ‘giving knowledge of 
salvation’ as yet nearer than John’s preaching 
was able to announce (Lk 177). Reception of such 
knowledge meant repentance for sins as unfitting 
the sinner for membership in the Kingdom soon to 
‘appear,’ and confidence in the forgiveness which 
was part of the expected Messianic blessings. Then 
as ‘teaching,’ He gave knowledge of the laws and 
principles of the coming era of the Father's realized 
sovereignty. Relying on this teaching and obey- 
ing its precepts, the man who accepted the ‘preach- 
ing’ of the Kingdom as at hand was assured of 
participation therein when it arrived. Of such 
‘teaching’ the Sermon on the Mount is the sum- 
marized expression (Mt 776). It represents ‘the 
key of knowledge’ touching God’s will, as it should 
be done in the true Theocracy or Kingdom, which 
the official guardians of the Law had removed out of 
men’s reach by their traditions (Lk 11°”). But the 
same knowledge was also given less fully and form- 
ally, in occasional and piecemeal fashion, in the 
‘teaching’ Jesus was wont in His earlier ministry 
to give at the Sabbath services in synagogues of 
Galilee, in close connexion with the reading of the 
Law and its regular exposition (Mk 1” 6?, Lk 4% ; 
ef, y.8 for ‘preaching’ also), as well as on other 
and less formal occasions. Its main subject ‘would 
seem to have been the nature of the Kingdom and 
the character required in its members (Sanday), 
treated in the light of the Fatherhood of God. 

At first, moreover, His own Person formed no 
part of His explicit teaching. Apparently the 

ractical recognition of His plenary authority as 
Eyenls of the Kingdom and the truths constitu- 
tive of it, enforced by the object-lesson of His 
deeds (Lk 10”-*) of beneficent authority in the 
healing of the body and soul (see Mk 2%”), was 
what Jesus had most at heart in the earlier stage 
of His ministry at least. What went beyond this 
was allusive and suggestive rather than dogmatic, 
being contained in the title b which, in preference 
to all others, He chose from first to last to refer to 
Himself and His ways—‘the Son of ‘Man.’ The 
sense which He gave to it, as distinct from the 
associations currently attaching to it in various 
circles of Judaism, seems to be chiefly ‘ brother- 
hood with toiling and struggling humanity, which 
He who most thoroughly accepted its conditions 
was fittest also to save’ (Sanday). It was only as 
criticism and challenge forced Him to fall back 
upon His ultimate and inner credentials, that He 
referred explicitly to His mysteriously unique ex- 
perience of Sons ip to the Father as the ground 
of the revelation He imparted in His nese 
particularly as to the Divine Fatherhood which lay 
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at the heart of that teaching (Mt 11>, 
2021-24), 

In this we get some insight into one of the most 
significant features of Christ’s teaching, viz. His 
podegouic method, which implied that religious 
snowledge is not to be thought of or taught as if 
it were all on one level, or as if it were of little 
moment how it is imparted and acquired. In 
other words, nothing is more characteristic of 
‘truth as it is in Jesus’ than the psychological 
conditions under which it should be learned, by 
progressive assimilation, as the learner is able to 
bear it. His was the experimental method of re- 
ligious knowledge, to a degree surpassing all other 
teachers. This fact comes out in several con- 
nexions,* of which His use of parables deserves 
special notice. 

As regards Jesus’ use of the parable proper, as 
distinct from mere figurative maxims or illustra- 
tions, it is often strangely overlooked that the 
Gospels do not represent it as a form of communi- 
cating religious knowledge employed by Jesus from 
the first. In fact it emerges relatively late in His 
ministry, when already He had proved the general 
unreceptiveness of His hearers and the positive 
hostility of their official teachers. This appears 
not only from the first occasion on which, in the 
relatively historical order preserved in Mk., Jesus 
is said to have ‘taught in parables’ (Mk 47, Mt 13? ; 
Mk 3”, Lk 5° 6° do not prove the contrary), but 
also from the fact that His disciples ask Him as to 
the meaning of the first recorded parable, plain as 
its meaning is to us (Mk 4-18), Further, that 
meaning is one which implies a disappointing ex- 
perience of various types of hearer,—the good being 
in the minority,—such as suits a comparatively 
prolonged period of experiment, during which Jesus 
had proved how unprepared the majority of His 
countrymen were to embrace the Kingdom as He 
meant it. In fact the psychological moment at 
which He began His full parabolic method on 
principle, was just that depicted in Mark’s narrative 
(cf. Latham, op. cit. p. 324). Already the Scribes, 
both local (2°16) and from the religious centre in 
Jerusalem (3”), the Pharisees generally (21* 74 3°), 
and even the disciples of John,—presumably a 
specially prepared class,—had_ indicated pretty 
clearly that their attitude was likely to be unrecep- 
tive. Thus we read in Mk 37 of His withdraw- 
ing from before Pharisaic hostility—which already 
felt that He must be got rid of at any cost (v.°)— 
with His circle of disciples, from the synagogue and 
the city, where friction was likely, to the sea- 
shore, there to continue His effort to win the un- 
sophisticated hearts of the common people. Then 
follows the selection of the Twelve from the larger 
body of disciples habitually about Him, with a 
view to their acting as ‘apostles’ or missionaries, 
to assist in what was opening out before Him as a 
longer and more arduous ministry than had, per- 
haps, at first seemed needful. That in itself is 
significant ; and its significance is enhanced by the 
scene which precedes the first parables, when He 
dwells on the spiritual ties binding Him to the 
disciples, in contrast even to His own blood rela- 
tions. All this implies that Jesus fell back, as it 
were, upon the parabolic teaching which we regard 
as so beautifully characteristic of Him, largely 
under the necessity of adjusting the form of His 
teaching, for deep spiritual reasons, to the dis- 
appointing unreceptivity of His hearers generally. 

or was the state of His disciples much better in 
point of intelligence, though their practical self- 
committal to Him as their trusted authority and 
teacher implied a moral affinity of great latent 


Lk 


* Among these we can only allude to the stages in Jesus’ 
teaching of His disciples in the latter part of His ministry, 
which dates from the decisive confession at Cxsarea Philippi. 
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possibility for future insight and knowledge. This 
comes out most clearly in Mark’s narrative, which, 
throughout the chapter on the beginnings of para- 
bolic teaching, preserves the original historic atmo- 
sphere to a degree far surpassing what the other 
Evangelists, owing to their later perspective, par- 
ticularly as regards the intelligence at that time of 
Christ’s personal disciples (see Mk 4, omitted by 
Mt. and Lk.), have been able to achieve. 

Observe the following, compared with the parallel passages in 
Mt. and Lk.: ‘He proceeded to teach them in parables many 
things, and to say to them in his teaching, Listen (Mk 42)... 
He who has ears to listen, let him listen (v.9). ... And he 
went on to say to them* (that the light of the lamp is meant 
to be seen, and so), there is nothing hidden except with a view 
to its being ultimately made manifest. . . . If any one hath 
ears to listen, let him listen (vy.21-23), And he went on to say 
to them, See to it what ye hear (=understand, cf. Lk 818 ‘how 
ye hear’). According to the capacity of the measure ye use, it 
shall be meted out to you, and with interest (sporrebi.ceras buiv, 
cf, Mt 1312 2529 421 repicrevb4jcerons, after the next clause); for he 
who hath (i.e, by receptiveness), there shall be given to him, 
and he who hath not (by unreceptiveness), even that which he 
hath (through his ears merely, cf. Lk 818 ‘what he supposes he 
hath’) shall be taken from him’ (Mk 424-25), Then, after two 
more parables,t we read: ‘And with such parables, and many 
of them, he used to speak to them the word just as they were 
able to listen; but without parable used he not to speak to 
them, whilst privately to his own disciples he used to resolve 
(the meaning of) all things’ (v.33f), 

Running throughout the whole account in Mk. 
is a single coherent conception of the function of 
parable as a vehicle of religious knowledge, viz. 
that it is a sort of veil spread over the face of 
truth, in order that only those who are morally 
ready to act aright in regard to it shall perceive 
its Divine lineaments. This implies (a) that it is 
bad for a man to see the truth in the wrong, 7.e. 
unsympathetic, mood, and (6) that it is the special 
nature of spiritual or religious knowledge to be 
morally conditioned in its communication. Accord- 
ingly it can be received, in the sense alone valued 
by Jesus, only gradually, by successive acts of use 
or vital obedience. But the teacher’s ulterior 
object in parable, as in plainer modes of speech 
(as the context of the simile of casting pearls 
before swine helps to make clear, Mt 7°), was 
that as many, not as few, as possible of the 
average hearers addressed might, by seeking and 


its discipline, come to find aright, instead of rest- | 


ing in imaginary possession of a knowledge that 
was really error.t The treasure of knowledge 
touching the Kingdom could not be had without 
real spiritual quest ; it was a ‘secret,’ to be shared 
in only by awakened curiosity and desire. What 
is received too easily is held loosely ; or rather, in 
the case of spiritual truth, it is not received at all, 
when taken passively and not by the activity that 
is also self-committal ; or, again, it is received in 
so crude a sense—what comes from without being 
overlaid or distorted by what already exists within 
—that it had better not be received at all in this 
fashion. The remedy is that the reception should 
be gradual, through a process of piecemeal and 
even painful adjustment of the mind and will of 
the hearer to the essential form of the truth en- 
shrined in the message or teaching. Then, what is 
so won becomes the basis of fresh discoveries of the 
same kind. In this beneficent yet deeply serious 
sense Jesus ‘was wont to speak the word’ to men 
“gust as they were able to listen to it.’ 

Such seems the philosophy of Christ’s parabolic 
teaching, when we regard the trend of this funda- 
mental section and the general effect of His teach- 


*i.e. to the disciples, to whom He is explaining His new 
method. 

+ Probably not spoken on the same occasion, but added by 
the Evangelist (in keeping with catechetical tradition), by affinity 
of theme; and this addition leads up naturally to the use of 
‘to them’ in v.83=to the people. 

t Cf. A. B. Bruce, The Parabolic Teaching of Christ, pp. 18- 
23, and Latham, Pastor Pastorum, ch. x. (‘To those who have, 
is given’), in support of this and much of what follows. 
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ing in the Gospels. But what are we to make of 
the motive assigned to it in Mk 4” ‘That seeing 
they may see, and not perceive ; and hearing they 
may hear, and not understand; lest haply they 
should turn again and it should be forgiven them ’? 
Can we believe that in these words—if read in the 
sense of a ‘judicial blinding ’—we have a quotation 
from Jesus’ lips uncoloured by the tradition lying 
between Him and the Gospel records? Hardly. 
The saying is an isolated one in the Synoptics. 
But a like use of the passage in Isaiah (6°) here 
drawn upon, oceurs in Ac 28”-27, in an address to 
leading Roman Jews, and in Jn 12%: 4°, which con- 
tains the reflexions of the Evangelist himself. Here 
we seem to have the clue to the ‘ paradox’ as some 
would call it, ‘incompatibility’ as it will seem to 
others. That is, Jesus’ own use of Isaiah’s language 
underwent development in the Church’s tradition, 
being first reapplied to specific Jewish unbelief (as in 
Acts), and then hardened in its spirit * (as in Jn.). 
The conclusive thing appears to be this. Not only 
are the words virtually quoted from Is 6%, but they 
are not given uniformly in the other Synoptics. 
Then it is only in the anti-Judaic reflexions in Jn. 
that the sense of judicial blindness is given to them 
at all, by a deliberate change of form, which attri- 
butes the-blinding and dulling of hearing to direct 
Divine action. It seems natural, then, to assume 
that Jesus simply made an allusive use of the 
phraseology of Is 6°, so far as it lent itself to His 
purpose ; and that in the Church’s tradition this 
reference was taken up, fully applied, and even, as 
in Jn 12”, emphasized in an anti-Jewish direction. 
Here Mk. shows us the first stage in the tradition, 
at which the regret with which Jesus contemplates 
the inevitable effect of the law that unreceptive- 
ness tends to become a fixed habit, is apparent in 
the quick transition to ‘lest haply they should 
turn back and forgiveness should be theirs’ (agen 
avrois, an adaptation of Isaiah’s ldcouar adrovs on 
Jahweh’s behalf). Against this the telie ‘with a 
view to’ (iva) cannot weigh decisively, since its 
exact degree of purposiveness is not always the 
same. Here it may well be no more than a recog- 
nition of the providential nature of the law of 
moral continuity, as well as of those inevitable 
effects which Jesus knew to be involved in His 
deliberate resort to parabolic teaching,t in place of 
plainer proclamation, touching the Kingdom—its 
inner and gradual operation, and its fortunes, 
especially in the near future. Further, the less 
severe reading seems required by what follows in 
Mk 471-23, viz. that the hject of the light’s coming 
is to be seen; and any temporary ‘covering’ or 
‘hiding’ is all meant to be subservient to this. 
All is simply adjusted to existing ability to hear 
(Mk 4°). 

Why then, it may be asked, resort to this 
obscurer form of instruction? Because He was 
now passing on to a new side or aspect of His 
teaching. Henceforth the more unambiguous form 
of declaration would have met immediately with 
a summary rejection ¢ so decisive as to jeopard- 

* Surely Dr. Sanday (Hastings’ DB ii. 618) does not allow 
enough for the change of spirit between Jesus’ own reference to 
the law of continued insensibility involved in Isaiah, and the 
less sympathetic use of the words in John. Hence he speaks of 
their ‘strange severity’ in Mark’s context, ‘which would be 
mitigated if they could be put later in the ministry, where 
they occur in St. John.’ We have argued that even in Mk. 
they do belong to a relatively late stage in the ministry ; but 
we would give them a gentler sense on Jesus’ own lips, viz. one 
of sadness, not of severity. 

+ Which is, as Matthew Henry puts it, a ‘shell that keeps 
good fruit for the diligent, but keeps it from the slothful’ ; cf. 
also Bruce, /.¢. pp. 21 23. 

t The lessons as to the slow and gradual progress of the 
Kingdom, as bound up with its spirituality, ‘were so strange to 
the Jews... that He had to adopt a method of instruction 
that might conciliate and provoke reflection, and gradually 
make a way to their minds for new truth’ (Salmond on Mk 41 
in Century Bible). 
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ize the very completion of His own ministry 


and\cut short the training of His disciples, the 
actual nucleus of the coming Kingdom, on whom 
its future realization depended. The popular 
receptivity towards such a Kingdom as Jesus had 
in mind, one radically spiritual,—as distinct from 
national and hedonistic,—had already been tested 
by clear enunciation of its ethical nature and re- 
uirements ; and but few had definitely responded. 
That was the daunting experience which had been 
His for some months at least, months of such 
ethical intensity for all within range of His 
influence as to mean more than as many years of 
the ordinary testing of life. Already He saw that 
His lot was to be akin to that of the prophets of 
old, who achieved their mission only after and 
through a period of general rejection, during 
which disciples learned their message vitally, and 
then helped in the conversion of Israel. But while 
this was the case on the whole, there were still 
individuals to be gained over one by one to the 
‘little flock’ of His disciples, if only they had 
time to ponder the new ideal of the Kingdom— 
as coming only gradually, from a very small 
nucleus (Mk 4?5-8?), Elect souls could do so most 
profitably under the very stimulus of curiosit 
aroused by the parabolic or suggestive method, 
regarded on its positive side; while for the im- 
patient mass it had only its negative function, 
veiling the full truth from the profane gaze of 
those insensible as swine to the real charm of 
pearls—and apt. when disappointed, to turn like 
swine and rend the bearer of jewels. Hence Jesus 
spoke His parables publicly, to call such prepared 
or preparing souls, as well as to instruct His own 
inner circle in the deeper or more trying aspects of 
the Kingdom they had already in principle and at 
heart received, For this seems the point of Mark’s 
‘To you the secret * (mystery) hath been given. 
touching the kingdom of God’ (v."). Disciples as 
such had the qualifying ‘secret’ in their souls, the 
key to further understanding in the detailed know- 
ledge of the Kingdom It is rather this latter that 
Mt. and Lk have in mind in writing (according to 
the form of the saying most familiar to them), ‘to 
you it hath been given to recognize the secrets 
(mysteries) of the kingdom.’ This probably repre- 
sents a later turn given to the original thought 
as found in Mk., the truth of which is borne out 
by what follows at once in Mt 13" ‘he that hath. 
‘to him shall be given,’ ete. Here the possession 
that is the basis for further additions, must be 
primarily the recognition of the Kingdom in prin- 
ciple. When this fundamental issue, as conditioned 
by the original historic situation, faded more and 
more into the background, and various detailed 
aspects of the Kingdom came practically to the 
front in the Church’s experience, it was natural 
that the saying should be coloured thereby and its 
shade of meaning changed. Further, we can see 
how the later form would lend itself to the grow- 
ing reflective tendeney which showed itself in 
Gnosticism, a mode of thought alike unbiblical 
and un-Jewish in spirit, but akin to Greek intel- 
lectualism or one-sided reliance on ‘knowledge’ 
(gnosis) as such. . Yet rightly understood, 7.e. in 
relation to the whole genius of Christ’s ‘teaching’ 
in the Synoptic Gospels at least,+ not even the 
* The ‘secret’ consisted of the true nature of the Kingdom 
itself, as being such as Jesus revealed it in Himself and His 
ministry of deed and word (corresponding to ‘seeing and 
‘hearing’ in the next verse). This fundamental ‘secret’ made 
its possessor a ‘disciple’ (cf. Mt 1352 ‘every scribe made a 
disciple to [or ‘by’] the kingdom of heaven’ ualnrevieis 77 
Bacirsia +. odpavav), corresponding to the ‘initiated’ in the Greek 
and other Mysteries. Those who shared it not were ‘those 
outside,’ who move wholly in the sphere of ‘parable,’ the outer 
simile never opening and revealing the inner truth or reality 


thus kept ‘secret.’ 
t Confirmed also by the character of ‘the Teaching of the 
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later form warrants the idea that ‘Gnostic’ or 
metaphysical doctrines are here meant in any 
degree. The ‘secrets’ in question are just those 
detailed aspects of the Kingdom and its develop- 
ment, as parts of the Divine counsels, which form 
the essence of the parables which follow in this 
connexion and elsewhere. They are of the nature 
of moral principles such as verify themselves in 
the experience of the loyal life, rather than remain 
‘mysteries of faith’ in the later sense of these 
words. 

This is not the place for full discussion of the limits of know- 
ledge, even religious knowledge in a sense, attaching to the 
gospel in the mind of Jesus Himself. Such limits clearly exist 
as regards ‘the times and seasons’ of the Kingdom’s temporal 
development. This is manifest in the saying in Mk 1382 || ‘ But 
of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father’ (alone). It is also 
implied in the parable of the Seed Growing Unobserved (Mk 
46-29), if the Sower who ‘himself knows not how’ the seed 
grows, be none other than Christ, as seems to be the case,—a 
fact which at once explains the omission of the parable by Mt. 
and Luke. Such ignorance only confirms our general view as 
to the strictly spiritual character of the ‘knowledge’ conveyed 
by Jesus in His ‘teaching,’—a statement which applies even to 
the knowledge referred to in the high utterance in Mt 1125-27, 
Lk 1021f., touching Jesus’ unique knowledge of the Father and 
His corresponding ‘ revelation’ of Him to receptive souls. See, 
further, art. KENOsIS. 

ii. THE FouRTH GOSPEL.—So far we have had 
in view ‘knowledge’ and the ‘teaching’ of it in the 
Synoptic Gospels only. But like results hold good 
in essence of the Fourth Gospel also, though with 
characteristic differences as to form. There, while 
the special word for ‘knowledge’ (yvéc.s) does not 
occur, the corresponding verb, with its suggestions 
of progressive insight gained by moral affinity, is 
very frequent (e.g. 10° ‘recognize and go on re- 
cognizing,’ 137 ‘thou dost not know now, but 
thou shalt come to recognize hereafter,’ cf. 147). 
The knowledge in view is still such as can be 
verified by spiritual experience, and not such as 
must necessarily remain mero objective theory or 
‘dogma’ in the later sense. 

A typical passage is 3'71, where, however, it is 
impossible to say exactly how much is due, in form 
at least, to the Evangelist, and how much to Him 
of whom he writes. At v.1® even the form ceases 
to be historic, and passes into reflexion on the 
principles involved in what precedes. But what 
underlies the whole is the idea of religious experi- 
ence as conditioning insight into such knowledge 
as the new Rabbi had to convey (37). Its subject- 
matter is the ‘Kingdom of God,’ the nature of 
which dawns on a man’s inner eye like the light of 
a fresh world of experience, into which he comes 
as by a new birth. This correlation of ‘light’ and 
‘life’ implies that the knowledge in question is 
not abstract or impersonal, but vital and personal, 
such as can best be learned from and through a 
person, as it animates and gives him his specific 
character and attitude to life. Thus the ‘life’ 
in Jesus Himself was the ‘light’ He bore about 
in His personal walk among men. This is why 
‘belief in’ Jesus as a person and recognition of 
the ‘light of His message are so closely related, 
indeed practically identified, in the Fourth Gospel 
in particular. Both attitudes of soul are con- 
ditioned by a man’s will, and this again by his 
underlying character—so far as developed—and 
the sympathetic affinities proper thereto. ‘For 
everyone that doeth ill hateth the light, and cometh 
not to the light, lest his works should be reproved. 
But he that doeth the truth cometh to the light, 
that his works may be made manifest, that they 
have been wrought in God’ (3). Here we get the 


Lord through the Twelve Apostles’ as it was understood in the 
circle represented by the Didache,—a fact the more striking 
if, as seems probable, this compilation of traditional matter 
represents in the main Syrian Christianity (c. 75-100 a.p.), the 
source also of our Synoptic tradition. 
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Johannine terms in their most essential meaning, 


as defined by the context. Christ’s manifestation 
of the knowledge of God (on which the King- 
dom depends) as His essential life, is the ‘truth’ 
about God and man in their mutual relations,—a 
truth, therefore, practical in its scope,—and so the 
‘light’ of men as regards their special concern, 
the art of life. ‘He that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life’ 
(8!*). ‘My teaching is not mine, but his that sent 
me. If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak from myself’ (716). 

This agrees essentially with the Synoptic teach- 
ing as to ‘righteousness’ and its conditions ;* it 
even coincides in form as regards the metaphor of 
‘light’ for man’s footsteps in the journey of life 
(Mt 678, Lk 11°, Jn 8”), and the vision or blindness 
of men as determined by their prior moral affinities 
(Mt 154 2316-26. Lk 418 6%), What is peculiar to 
the Johannine presentation is the use of ‘truth’ 
where the Synoptic word is ‘righteousness.’ But 
OT usage} helps us to see their equivalence in 
idea, and that ‘truth’ is here at bottom no more 
speculative or dogmatic than ‘righteousness.’ It 
means ‘ the way of God in truth’ (Mt 2216, Lk 2071, 
ef. 164%); and the Fourth Evangelist’s choice of 
the more intellectual synonym is probably due 
to a habit which he had adopted in bringing the 
message home to men of Greek rather than Jewish 
training. But the practical and vital sense in 
which the term is used appears, for instance, in 
the central saying: ‘I am the way, the truth, and 
the life. No man cometh to the Father but by 
me’ (Jn 14%), When, too, Jesus goes on with, ‘If 
you had come to recognize me (for what I am), of 
my Father also you would have had knowledge’ 
(el éyvdxerre . . . dv HOevre), He does not pass into 
another sphere than that of spiritual quality and 
power, experimentally perceived: ‘He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father.’ The very fact that 
this is said in surprised reply to Philip’s request, 
‘Show us the Father,’ proves that distinct and 
explicit teaching as to the Father in Himself had 
formed no part of ‘the teaching’; it had all been 


implicit in the authoritative yet dependent or filial: 


mien with which the Son had spoken and acted 
for God.t How far any sayings recorded in the 
great discourse and prayer which follow, go beyond 
such manifested spiritual unity, into the realm of 
metaphysics, is still an open question among 
scholars. Yet it should be remembered that the 
thought moves ever on the devotional rather than 
the dogmatic level of thought, especially in the 
prayer in ch. 17; and that to all believers is open 
a like oneness to that between Jesus and His 
Father (iva Gow év xabws huets év, 1772), though this 
comes to others through relation to Himself (éya év 
avrots kal ov év éuol, v.22). In any case the unity is 
that of Love made perfect (vv. 75), and rests on 
recognition of the Father’s name, gained by recog- 
nition of Jesus as sent of the Father (v.?*-), 

In confirmation of this view, namely, that Jesus’ 
teaching, even in the Johannine Gospel, moved 
essentially in the region of knowledge accessible 
to spiritual perception acting on kindred facts of 

* Cf. Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, i. 256 ff., as well as his 
general conception of the relation between the Synoptic and 
the Johannine representations of Jesus’ teaching. 

+ Cf. Hastings’ DB iii. p. 94: ‘The conception of true re- 
ligion as the knowledge of God is probably the true antecedent 
and parent of some NT expressions for which affinities have 
been sought in the phenomena of Gnosticism. John (64) quotes 
Is 5413’ (* All thy children shall be taught of the Lord’). 

¢ Latham, op. cit. p. 17, observes that Jesus ‘ trusts to men’s 
believing that the Father is in Him, not because He has de- 
clared it in set dogmas, but because He has been ‘‘so long 
with them.”’ This is part of His chosen method of teaching, 
to the most religious effect, in view of the nature of man as a 


being whose spiritual faculties are to be evoked and trained 
freely and ethically. 


experience, analogously to ordinary sense percep- 
tion, we have the idea of Jesus as ‘the true and 
faithful witness’ (Rev 153"). Jesus ‘witnesses’ to 
His message in various aspects (Jn 3! 5%! 77 8131. 1897), 
in such words and deeds as make failure to recog- 
nize its truth a self-judgment passed by each man 
upon the state of his own conscience or spiritual 
faculty, as determined by past conduct and motive 
(Jn 317-21 15%. 24, ef, Mk 471-45 ||), Thus ‘the witness’ 
of Jesus constituted a ‘manifestation’ (24 74 175) 
within the reach of men independently of intel- 
lectual capacity, on the sole basis of moral 
perceptivity and receptivity (see 7}, quoted above, 
cf. 5%), in which the common folk excelled the 
learned (Mt 11). The real object of such per- 
ception by nascent moral affinity, the specific 
revelation in Christ, was the total effect of Jesus’ 
teaching, what we should style its ‘spirit. To 
resist this impression by practically judging it evil 
in nature and origin, was sin against ‘the Hol 
Spirit’ at work in the conscience—the most fatal, 
because the most radical of all sins (Mk 3°5-3°, Mt 
121), The ultimate source, then, of insight into 
the message witnessed and the character of the 
Messenger as sent of God, especially in the full 
and perfect sense constituting Him the Messiah 
(Mk 877-80), was the revealing action of the Father 
Himself, (Mt 16", Jn 5% 6% 838, cf. Mt 11°), as dis- 
tinct from all mere human conditions of knowing 
(cf. Latham, op. cit. 337f.). The Father Himself 
was the ultimate witness. Not only were Jesus’ 
works manifestly God’s works (Jn 5°6 17); His 
‘voice’ gave the final silent confirmation within 
the conscience; His ‘immanent word’ answered 
to the word uttered without by His witness; the 
vaguely dim outline of His character or Name was 
but fulfilled in clearer form in the Name given by 
and in His witness (Jn 5°), And so the ‘light’ 
from within met and recognized the light from 
without, and rose to the triumphant faith that 
the Light promised to Israel had indeed risen 
upon it. 

iii. GENERAL RESULTS.—In all this there seems 
essential harmony between the Synoptics and the 
Fourth Gospel, though in the latter the emphasis 
on the inner conditions of insight, and upon the 
Person of Jesus as summing up the spirit of His 
own teaching by word and deed, is more marked. 
In both types of Gospel the educative method * of 
Jesus appears, even if, from its different scope, the 
Fourth Gospel does not bring this out concretely 
and_ progressively, as does the Synoptic narrative 
by its very nature as a narrative largely con- 
cerned with the gradual ‘training of the Twelve’ 
through actual intercourse with their Master. 
Perhaps we may say that the immediate influence 
of the Personality of Jesus, through eye and ear, 
is more apparent in the Synoptic account; while 
in the Johannine, the universal significance of His 
‘Person’ as Messianic and Divine is set in relief 
—as it would be in later Christian experience. 
But in neither does the knowledge go beyond the 
scope of the Kingdom of God, the true Sovereignty 
of the Righteous Father—first its principles, and 
then its future developments—in close connexion 
with the destiny of its Founder and Lord, the 
Messiah, seen in His true character as unique Son 
of God. It is continuous with the Covenant idea 
of personal relations between God and His chosen 
people, and with the Divine name or character 
revealed im concreto through those relations.+ The 


* The wonderfully original and quickening nature of this is 
analyzed in Latham’s Pastor Pastorum as nowhere else, per- 
haps, not excepting Hece Homo. 

+ Cf. Ps 2514 RV, ‘The secret (counsel) of the Lord is with 
them that fear him; and his covenant, to make them know it’ 
(rod dnAdoor wirois). Here the LXX inserts reference to ‘the 
name of the Lord’ between the parallel clauses, as a third 
synonym, 
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*secret’ or mystery revealed is the more spiritual 
and less national nature of the Kingdom; and its 
essential contents form the New Covenant, which, 
towards the end of His private teaching to the 
inner circle of disciples, Jesus declared was destined 
to be consecrated or sealed in His own life-blood. 
The emphasis on the connexion between the mes- 
sage and the Messenger, the Messianic Kingdom 
and His own Person as Messianic Son of God, 
increased with the growing opposition encountered ; 
so that confidence in Himself became the very 
sheet-anchor cf the cause to which He was from 
the first consecrated. Thus the perspective of the 
‘teaching’ changes somewhat. The side at first 
implicit, becomes more and more explicit, especi- 
ally in the intimate intercourse of Jesus and His 
inner circle. But there is essential continuity of 
spirit throughout. Nor is there any esoteric 
knowledge, in the strict sense, different in kind 
from the public teaching. The inner side was 
simply the darker side of difficulty and rejection, 
that most apt to repel the hearer until his confi- 
dence in the Master was well grounded. These 
were ‘the mysteries’* of the Kingdom, if Jesus 
ever used such an expression (Mt 13", Lk 81°, where 
Mk. has ‘the mystery,’ and above, p. 702). There 
was no new ‘theology’ in the abstract and Greek 
sense, as distinct from that of personal relations 
with man. Accordingly there is in the teaching 
of Christ no real warrant for the Gnostic develop- 
ments which began once the Gospel passed from 
vewish to Greek soil. It is significant that re- 
ligious knowledge was not taken in a Gnostic sense 
among Palestinian Christians (as distinct from the 
mixed Samaritan type). This implies that Christ’s 
teaching was felt to move within the circle of 
general Hebrew metaphysics, and not to have any 
direct knowledge here to ey: 

Such a judgment is confirmed, positively, by the 
so-called ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ which 
in its present form is probably of Palestinian 
or Syrian origin, and understands ‘the teaching 
(d:dax4) of the Lord’ to have differed from Judaism 
only ethically, in the deeper knowledge of God’s 
will, fuller spiritual life, and firmer grasp on 
immortality (yw@ors Kal mioris, Fw}, d0avacla, 1x. 3, 
x. 2), which it bestowed. Its negative confirmation 
lies in the very fact that Gnosticizing versions of 
Christ’s teaching early arose in the centres where 
the Hellenic spirit was strongest. Such ‘apocry- 
phal’ Gospels, professing, as a rule, to supply from 
a secret line of tradition the words of ‘deeper 
wisdom’ which it was assumed must have fallen 
from the lips of the great Revealer of the spiritual 
world (here regarded cosmically rather than ethic- 
ally), only show what the speculative spirit missed 
in our Gospels, with their concrete, practical teach- 
ing, often in terms of an individual case. Most 
probably Christian Gnostics felt some encourage- 
ment and justification afforded them by the less 
Hebraic tone of the Fourth Gospel, even though 
it is mystical rather than metaphysical in its dis- 
tinctive elements, and is tinged with Christian 
experience rather than cosmical philosophy. Pro- 
bably also their first efforts at Gospel-writing were 
more ethical than metaphysical in scope and in- 
terest. This was certainly the case in some circles, 
notably that fn ese by the Gospel to which 
belong the Oxyrhynchus ‘Sayings of Jesus’ (pub- 
lished in 1898, 1904), in which the non-original 
element is largely inspired by the ‘ Wisdom’ litera- 
ture of Hellenistic ee and takes the form 
mainly of glossing certain actual sayings of Jesus 
with developments and expansions in terms of the 
deeper moral philosophy of the day, e.g. of the 


* True to the OT usage=‘ secret counsels’; cf. Rev 107 ‘then 
is finished the mystery of God, according to the good tidings 
which he declared to his servants the prophets.’ 
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maxim, ‘ Know thyself, and the Platonic doctrine 
of Wonder as the mother of Wisdom. Once this 
process of free development was started, however, 
and sanctioned among Christians imbued with 
Hellenic and Oriental notions, both philosophical 
and mythological,—for the age was one of syncret- 
ism or the blending and fusion of ideas of very 
diverse origin,—it was bound to go ever further 
and further away from the attitude and horizon 
of historic Gospels. If the remains of 2nd cent. 
Gospels known to us were not so scanty, we 
should be able to see the stages by which the 
later types, in which the historic element of Jesus’ 
teaching in word and deed is at a minimum, 
evolved gradually, rather than sprang full-blown 
to life. Thus the uncanonical Gospel drawn on 
by the preacher whose homily is known tradition- 
Sie as ‘2 Clement,’ whether it be the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians or not, represented the 
next stage of idealization to that marked by the 
Oxyrhynchus Gospel; but it still contained much 
matter found in (and probably borrowed from) our 
Synoptic Gospels.* Quite the opposite kind of 
development, though one which also carries us 
away from the historic teaching of Jesus, is seen 
in the Judaizing Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
in its two forms or stages, in which the reaction- 
ary reading of Jesus’ message, the tendency to 
make it Judaic in letter and spirit, becomes more 
and more manifest. 

Midway between these two opposed tendencies— 
the Judaic or legal, and the Gnostic or esoteric, 
mysterious, metaphysical—lie our historic Gospels. 
They are full of the spirit of Hebraic teaching as 
to knowledge of Divine things; but raise it to 
a new power and universality by contact with the 
Personality and spirit of Jesus, Himself the heart 
of the Gospel within the Gospels, the prime source 
of their perennial vitality and authority. Nor 
must we overlook the fact that the very form of 
these Gospels fits them, in a wonderful way, to be 
the vehicles of religious teaching after the mind 
of Jesus Himself, through ‘ being narrative instead 
of didactic, and coming from the Evangelists 
instead of from Christ’ Himself direct. ‘If our 
Lord,’ says Latham (p. 13), ‘had left writings of 
His own, every letter of them would have been 
invested with such sanctity that there could have 
been no independent investigation of truth. Its 
place would have been taken by commentatorial 
works on the delivered word,’ on the lines of the 
scribes and Rabbis. The letter of Jesus’ teaching 
would have been so revered, that its ‘spirit and 
life’ would have had less chance of reproducing 
itself through personal effort freely to find its 
meaning by inner moral quest. So would the very 
end of that teaching have been frustrated. For 
‘in all His sayings and doings, our Lord was 
most careful to leave the individual room to grow.’ 
‘He cherishes and respects personality.’ And so 
‘He gave seed thoughts which should lie in men’s 
hearts, and germinate when fit occasion came’ 
(ib. pp. 5, 10, 12). All this is permanently secured 
by the simple narrative form of the Gospels, 
especially the Synoptics. Herein the outer form 
of the NT _its Foistles hardly less than its Gospels 
—is as characteristic of the religion it enshrines as 
the Koran is of Islam. It is a notable fact that 
the Apoeryphal Gospels steadily moved away from 
the narrative to the didactic manner, many of 
them transposing their key from the third to the 
first person, by the device of making their teach- 
ing ostensibly post-resurrectional (even the Oxy- 
rhynchus Gospel does this), with a view to make 
it more dogmatically impressive. In so doing they 
came nearer the Koran and most other sacred 


* See The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, Oxford, 
1905. 
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books representing founders of religions ; but they 
receded turther from the earlier type of Christian 


written Gospel, of which the four in the Church’s | 


canon are the most perfect samples. 
See also artt. DiIscouRSE, ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ORIGINALITY, PARABLE, etc. 


LITERATURE.—As bearing on the form of Jesus’ teaching and 
its leading terms, so far as determined by their original Aramaic 
character, Dalman’s Die Worte Jesu is invaluable [Eng. tr. of 
first part= The Words of Jesus, Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1902). 
Equally fundamental for the meaning of Jesus’ teaching in the 
Synoptics, compared also with that in the Fourth Gospel, is 
Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu [Eng. tr. The Teaching of Jesus, 2 
vols., Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1892]; cf. A. B. Bruce, The 
Kingdom of God, Edinburgh, 1890, The Parabolic Teaching of 
Christ, London, 1889. Perhaps the best book in English on the 
whole subject is Latham’s Pastor Pastoruwin (Cambridge, 1890), 
which gives special attention to ‘the way in which our Lord 
taught His disciples, both in what He did and in what He 
refrained from doing’ and saying. Incidental help is also 
afforded by the larger Lives of Christ ; while the articles on 
‘Knowledge’ and ‘ Teaching’ in Bible Dictionaries and Encyclo- 
peedias often contain a section on our special subject. 

VERNON BARTLET. 

TEARS.—The only two passages in EV of the 
Gospels where tears are mentioned are Mk 9%, 
where the father of the epileptic lad is said in AV 
to have cried out with tears, ‘Lord, I believe, 
help thou mine unbelief’ [RV, however, following 
decidedly the best MSS, omits the words ‘with 
tears’]; and Lk 7, where, in Simon the Phari- 
see’s house, the penitent harlot washed with her 
tears the Saviour’s feet. If, however, we enlarge 
our article by references to weeping, we have 
several instances of sorrow calling forth those 
tears which are its frequent, but by no means in- 
variable, expression. Mary of Magdala wept when 
on the third day after the crucifixion she found 
that the body of her beloved Lord was no longer 
in Joseph’s sepulchre (Jn 204-16), Peter wept tears 
of bitter shame when the sound of the cock-crowing 
brought home to him his sin in denying the Master 
on the night of betrayal (Mk 14” and parallels). 
In each of these cases it may be useful to notice 
that tears were turned into joy ; for to the penitent 
woman Christ said, ‘Go in peace’; Mary’s grief was 
changed to adoring rapture when the risen Saviour 
pronounced her name; and to Peter, by a special 
revelation of grace, He granted the blessedness of 
the man whose transgression is forgiven and 
whose sin is covered. In no case was the lamenta- 
tion vain remorse, like that of Esau, who found 
no place of repentance, though he sought the 
blessing of his father diligently with tears (He 
1217), 

Most important of all are the passages where 
Jesus Himself is reported to have wept. They are 
three. (1) On the day when He rode into Jerusalem 
on the ass’s colt, while the multitudes were rejoic- 
ing with shouts cf Hosanna, His heart was not in 
tune with their mirth. Lk 19" says that when He 
was come nigh, He saw the city, and wept over it. 
There was good reason for His wails. [The word 
éx\avoev does not actually express tears so much as 
loud cries]. The sins which that city had com- 
mitted in killing the prophets and stoning them 
that were sent unto her—sins which were to cul- 
minate in a few days when He Himself was to be 
the victim of their malice—lay sore on the heart 
of Him who would gladly have gathered her chil- 
dren together, even asa hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and who saw His salvation re- 
jected. The dishonour done to His Father and 
the degradation of His Father’s house filled Him 
with a grief which not only made rivers of waters 
run down His eyes, but drew words of indignation 
from His lips. The sorrows which were about to 
swamp Jerusalem in a flood of woe wrung from 
His heart the agonizing ery, ‘If thou hadst known 
in this day, even thou, the things which belong unto 
peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes’ (Lk 
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19). It was not for Himself that He lamented, 
nor for Himself that He would allow tears to be 
shed by others. Even while He was ready to faint 
under the load of the cross that was to be His 
anguish and shame, He said, ‘ Daughters of Jeru- 
salem, weep not for me.’ If they had tears, let 
them prepare to shed them now for themselves 
and for their children, because of the fearful 
tragedies that were to be enacted in their city 
ere a few years had passed (Lk 2377-31), The Man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief (Is 53) was 
in His characteristic attitude of agonizing for 
others when the load of their sins lay heavily upon 
Him that day, and He was like the prophet (Jer 9°) 
who wished that his head were waters and his 
eyes a fountain of tears, that he might weep day 
and night for the slain of the daughter of his 
people. 

(2) Jn 11% ‘Jesus wept.? The word here is 
éddxpucev, *shed tears.’ This was at the grave 
of Lazarus when He was about to raise him 
from the dead. There is something here to sur- 
prise us, though much that was very natural in the 
tears of the Saviour. To the widow of Nain who 
was following the bier of her only son He said, 
* Weep not’ (Lk 7), as He had said to those who 
lamented the daughter of Jairus, ‘Why make ye 
this ado, and weep?’ (Mk 5*- °°). He was about 
to dry their tears and silence their wails by restor- 
ing their dead to life. Yet here (Jn 11**) it is 
recorded that He Himself groaned in spirit, and 
wept as He joined the company of those who were 
weeping with the bereaved sisters. The tears of 
Jesus on this occasion have been a source of much 
consolation to those who mourn their dead. One 
is reminded of the lines of Erasmus Darwin— 


‘No radiant pearl which crested Fortune wears, 
No gem that, twinkling, hangs from Beauty’s ears, 
Not the bright stars which Night’s blue arch adorn, 
Nor rising stars that gild the vernal morn, 
Shine with such lustre as the tear that flows 
Down Virtue’s manly cheek for others’ woes.’ 


’ They prove to us the perfect humanity of the 


Redeemer. He who with Divine authority was 
about to call the dead to life yet had the human 
weakness to shed tears. ‘The possession of a body 
enabled Him to weary; the possession of a soul 
enabled Him to weep’ (F. W. Robertson). They 
also show His thorough sympathy with those who 
have to endure grief, especially bereavement, how 
in all their afflictions He is afilicted. Perhaps 
they may also be evidence of the anguish He felt 
at the woe which was caused in the world by that 
sin in the train of which misery and death came 
into the world. Further, the tears may have been 
drawn forth as He thought of the anguish that 
would be caused to His mother and His friends when 
He Himself should be laid within such a sepulchre 
as that before His eyes. And no doubt while on 
this occasion in Bethany He was about to turn 
sorrow to joy and heaviness to mirth, yet He was 
aware that there were multitudes who would have 
to sorrow without hope, and bewailed that he who 
had the power of death must claim so many victims 
ere he was himself destroyed. 

(3) He 57-8. In this interesting passage, which, 
while it does not occur in the Gospels, refers to 
Christ, we are reminded how, in the days of His 
flesh, He offered up prayers with strong crying and 
tears unto Him who was able to save Him from 
death. The allusion is chiefly to the agony of 
Gethsemane, though possibly to other occasions of 
Christ praying to the Father. It is hardly within 
the scope of this article to discuss the question of 
what it was for which our Lord then prayed. It 
can hardly have been merely such a prayer as that 
of Hezekiah when he turned his face to the wall 
and wept sore on being told that his sickness was 
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mortal (2 K 20'%), or that of the Psalmist who, as 
he mingled his drink with weeping, said: ‘O my 
God, take me not away in the midst of my days’ (Ps 
102°-*4). For a discussion of the subject see West- 
cott, Hebrews ; Schauffler in Sunday School Times, 
of America, 1895; Hxpository Times, vi. 1894- 
95, pp. 433, 522. It is evident that the writer’s 
thought is to a large extent linked with the media- 
torial office of Christ in the perfect obedience of 
His humanity which was learned through suffer- 
ing. Death to Him, as well as to all Christians, 
had an awful meaning; and however willing the 
spirit of Christ might be to meet it, yet the flesh was 
weak, and tears might well gush forth in prospect 
of its bitterness. Here, again, from the tears of 
the Saviour, we learn the thorough sympathy of 
Christ with men, even the identification of the 
Son of Man with those for whom He was to die. 


LiTERATURE.—Lives of Christ and Commentaries on Gospels 
and on Hebrews; numerous published sermons, among which 
there stand out as noteworthy: Donne (vol. i.); Henry Melvill, 
‘Fifty Sermons ’; F. W. Robertson, ‘The Human Race.’ 


ARTHUR POLLOK Sym. 

TEMPERANCE.—In the Sermon on the Mount 
Christ dwells on the restraint under which not 
only our actions and our words must be held, but 
also our thoughts. He sees in the angry thought 
the germ of murder, in the impure thought the 
germ of adultery, and so He goes to the root 
of the matter. It is of no use to try to cleanse 
the stream at a certain point in its course, if the 
fountain from which it flows is impure; if the 
stream is to be kept pure the fountain must be 
kept pure; and if the words and actions are to 
be under control, the thoughts of the heart must 
be under control. It is from within, out of the 
heart, that all kinds of irregularities proceed, 
therefore ‘keep thy heart with all diligence,’ or, 
as in the marginal note, ‘above all that thou 
guardest, for out of it are the issues of life’ (Pr 
4%), 

In the parable of the Prodigal Son we see the 
depth of degradation into which a man is brought 
when he breaks away from his God. In the case 
of the prot al, the initial step was taken when 
the undisciplined ‘thought was harboured in the 
heart. His mind fretted and rebelled against the 
restraints of his father’s house, he wished to go 
out into the world and to see life, he wanted to be 
free from all control. The next step was the 
undisciplined word, ‘Give me the portion of thy sub- 
stance that falleth to me.’ And the final step was 
the undisciplined act, ‘He took his journey into a 
far country, and there he wasted his substance 
with riotous living.’ Here the thought first ran 
riot, and the rest followed. 

Christianity, therefore, is a religion not merely 
for a part of our being, but for the whole man ; it 
touches him in every relationship of life and in 
every aspect of that relationship. It teaches him 
to ‘live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world’ (Tit 2”). While righteousness 
represents his attitude towards his fellow-men and 
godliness his attitude towards God, soberness 
represents his attitude towards himself. Sober- 
ness (swpportyn) is a right balance in all things; it 
is the bringing of the lower part of the nature into 
subjection to the higher, the flesh into subjection 
to the spirit; it means the spirit of man, guided 
by the Holy Spirit of God, governing the soul or 
intellect ; then the soul or intellect, thus sanctified, 
governing the flesh; and the whole man, body, 
soul, and spirit, kept under control, held in hand, 
just as a spirited horse is held in hand by an 
experienced rider ; moving on, not torn asunder by 
conflicting interests, but advancing steadily in one 
direction upwards and heavenwards. 

A temperate man is one who rules himself, 


who lets every act that he performs have its own 
proper place, who gives everything its own due 
proportion, who does not eat too much, drink too 
much, sleep too much, talk too much, or do any- 
thing in excess. We live in days when there is an 
inordinate craving for amusement: amusements 
have their place, and, within limits, are not only 
necessary but good for us; but when they absorb 
so large a portion of our life that its more serious 
duties have to give place to them, then they be- 
come extremely hurtful. They should be regarded 
as sidings off the main line of our life, opportunities 
for recruiting our tired and weary energies, so 
that we -may return to our work with renewed 
vigour ; and when thus used they are very helpful. 
A temperate man will exercise self-control with 
regard to these as well as in all other matters. 

But while temperance is an all-round virtue, the 
term has come to be used very largely with refer- 
ence to self-control in a particular direction, viz. 
in the matter of strong drink. When we speak of 
‘the Temperance cause’ or ‘Temperance work,’ 
we generally mean the efforts that are being made 
to suppress intemperance in the use of alcohol. 
Our Temperance Societies are directed towards 
this object, and so the word ‘temperance’ has 
come to be used almost exclusively in this con- 
nexion ; and it cannot be denied that there is some 
justification for it, because the effects of the abuse 
of strong drink are so patent and so terrible that 
they attract attention in a way that few other sins 
do. Temperance is not necessarily total abstinence ; 
it is the use, as distinct from the abuse, of strong 
drink. Total abstinence may be necessary ; for 
the inveterate drunkard it is necessary ; for him 
the only remedy, under God, is to abstain alto- 
gether from that which he cannot use in strict 
moderation (cf. Jesus’ words in Mt 5% %°), Again 
it may be necessary for others besides drunkards, 
viz., for those who are to rescue the victims of 
strong drink, for we all know that example is 
far more powerful than precept; we are far more 
likely to be able to help those who have fallen 
into this abyss by saying to them, ‘Do as we do,’ 
than by saying, ‘ Do as we tell you.’ 

But while total abstinence may be necessary for 
some, especially for those of us who are working 
in the slums of our large towns, it is not enjoined 
upon all; the strictly moderate use of alcohol 
cannot be said to be a sin; and to speak of it as 
though it were a sin, as has sometimes been done, 
is only to weaken the cause that we have at heart; 
it is the abuse of it that is a sin, and therefore, 
while abstinence is not enjoined upon all, temper- 
ance is enjoined upon every Christian man and 
woman. 

Our Lord tells us what is the end and aim of our 
fallen but redeemed and regenerate humanity, 
“Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect’ (Mt 5*). This is the goal set 
before us ; and to reach this goal our attitude must 
be that of the spiritual athlete, straining every 
nerve and exerting every muscle, keeping under 
the body and bringing it into subjection, running 
the race set before us, ‘looking unto Jesus’ (He 12”), 
looking unto Him as our example, looking unto 
Him for strength, pressing onward from stage to 
stage, from strength to strength, from one degree 
of perfection unto another, ‘unto a full-grown 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ’ (Eph 47°). 

And here our Lord stands before us as our Ideal. 
The Jesus of the Gospels presents to us a life 
which is the very embodiment of temperance, 
a life of perfect self-restraint, of complete self- 
mastery ; a life free from excess on the one hand 
and defect on the other, well-balanced, well-pro- 
| portioned, without flaw, without spot, perfect in 
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all its parts; a life which had for its object the 
glory of God, from the time when He came into 
the world, saying, ‘Lo, I come to do thy will, 
O my God’ (He 10"), to the time when, having 
finished all, He exclaimed with the voice of a 
conqueror, ‘I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do’ (Jn 174). To copy this perfect 
Ideal and to reach this goal we, by a life lived in 
union with Him and by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, must strive to be temperate in all things. 
See, further, art. SELF-CONTROL. 
ROWLAND ELLIs. 
TEMPEST.—See SEA OF GALILEE, p. 591. 


TEMPLE.—i. USE oF TERMS.—1. The word 
which is most frequently used in the Gospels for 
the temple is 70 lepdy (Wappen ma); it occurs nearly 
50 times. Under this term is included, generally 
speaking, the whole of the temple area, i.e. the 
Court of the Gentiles, the Court of the Women, the 
Court of the Israelites, the Priests’ Court, and the 
Holy Place, together with the Holy of Holies. In 
this wide sense it is used in Mt 126 241-2) Mk 114 
13'-8 144, Lk 1947 2197. 88 9952 9453 ; hut in a number 
of passages it is used in a more restricted sense, 
viz. : in reference to the Court of the Gentiles, Mt 
9) 12-16. - Mk 1] 4-18. 27, Lk 19” papas. Jn 914. 15 5l4 8°? ; 
in reference to the Court of the Women, Mk 12", 
Lk 277-387 911; in reference to the Court of the 
Israelites, Mt 26°, Mk 12%, Lk 2% 181° 201, Jn 
714.28 1155 18%, The particular part of the temple 
referred to cannot always be ascertained with cer- 
tainty, especially in the case of the Men’s Court 
(Court of the Israelites), but presumably the men- 
tion of ‘teaching in the temple’ would usually 
refer to Christ teaching the Jews (in view of such 
passages as ‘I am not sent save unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel,’ Mt 15), in which case the 
women, according to Jewish custom, would not be 
present. In a few instances lepéy is used of some 
particular part of the temple, viz. of the actual 
sanctuary, Lk 215, Jn 8%; in this passage the 
treasury is spoken of loosely, as being in the 
temple (lepéy), strictly speaking it was in the 
Sanctuary (vaés). The same applies to the men- 
tion of Solomon’s Porch in Jn 10%. In reference 
to the wing or pinnacle of the temple (Mt 4°, Lk 
4°) rrepiy.ov Tod iepod is used ; as to where this spot 
was precisely scholars differ. See PINNACLE. Once 
the phrase 76 lepdv Tod Ge00 is used (Mt 217”), but the 
addition of rod deod is not well attested. 

2. The word vaés* (37) denotes the Sanctuary, 
i.e. that part of the temple which was holy, and to 
which, therefore, none but the priests had access ; 
it included the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies 
(see Lk 12-22), The vaés was built of white marble, 
overlaid in part with gold sheeting; this costli- 
ness is referred to in Mt 23%17, Other references 
to the Sanctuary are: 2318-195, which speak of 
the altar; 27°, the treasury (but see below); Lk 
1°, the altar of incense (here the phrase 6 vads 
Tod xuplov occurs for the only time); Mt 27, the 
heavy veil between the Holy of Holies and the 
Holy Place (see also Mk 15%, Lk 23%). Finally, 
Christ speaks of His body as symbolizing the 
Sanctuary in Jn 2!°°?1, ef. Mt 26% (where the only 
occurrence of the phrase 6 vads rod Geof is found) 
27”, Mk 143 15. In Jn 2” 6 vads is inaccurately 
used in the words ‘ Forty and six years was this 
temple in building’ (¢.e. has this temple been in 
building up till now), for it was the whole temple 
area with all included in it that had so far been 


*It was that part in which God ‘dwelt’ (veiw), and corre- 
sponded to what was originally also the most sacred part, 7.e. 
béth-’ El (cf. the Hebrew name for the temple as a whole, 
na ‘house’), the ‘house of God’; the early conception of a 
temple was that of being essentially a ‘dwelling-place’ for God 
(cf. 2S 75-7). 
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worked at for forty-six years; it was not finished 
until shortly before its final destruction by Titus in 
A.D. 70-71. 

8. A few other expressions used for the temple 
may be briefly referred to: 6 otkés uov,* Mt 2138, 
Mk 11", Lk 19%, Jn 217; ofkos mpocevyfs, Mt 2133, 
Mk 111", Lk 19%; 6 ofkos rod warpds wov, Jn 26, All 
these expressions are used in the larger sense of rd 
tepov. ‘The ‘ Holy Place’ is specifically referred to 
in Mt 23% ‘between the sanctuary (vads) and the 
altar,’ z.e. the space between the outer veil (see 
below) and the altar for burnt-offerings ; in 24% 
€oros év Tow dyiw, but in the parallel passage (Mk 
134) the reading is éornxéra brov ov det.+ Lastly, 
the expression 6 ofkos juav, Mt 23°8 (‘ Your house is 
left unto you desolate’),+ apparently also refers to 
the temple, for it is in the temple that these words 
were spoken, and it is to the temple that the dis- 
ciples point when admiring the beauty of the 
building, in reply to which Christ says: ‘There 
shall not be left here one stone upon another, 
which shall not be thrown down’; thus ‘your 
house’ evidently means the temple building in its 
external form, in contradistinction to the ‘house 
of God,’ the spiritual building not made with 
hands. 

li. HEROD’S TEMPLE. — There are several ad- 
mirable descriptions of Herod’s temple published 
and easily available ;§ all are based on the main 
sources, viz. Jos. Ant. XV. xi, BU V. v., c. Ap. i. 
22, and the Mishnic tractate Middoth.|| It will, 
therefore, not be necessary to give a detailed 
account here, but a general outline to illustrate 
the Gospel references is necessary. Herod the 
Great commenced rebuilding the temple { in the 
year B.C. 20 (the eighteenth year of his reign), on 
the site of the second temple; but the available 
space was insufficient for the much larger building 
which he intended to erect. He therefore con- 
structed immense vaulted chambers ** on the south 
side of the hill on which the earlier temple stood ; 
by this means the area at his disposal was doubled. 
A general idea of the whole will be best gained by 
indicating its main divisions : 

14. The Outer Court.— This large space (two 
stadia +} in length, one in breadth, the perimeter 
being six stadia), which surrounded the temple 
proper, was enclosed by a battlemented wall. The 
main entrances to this enclosure were on the west, 
leading from the city ; here there were four gates, 
the remains of one of which have been discovered. tt 

* 6 olxos rod be0d (Mt 124, Mk 226, Lk 64) is used in reference to 
the sanctuary at Nob, 1 S 214-6, 

+ On this passage see Swete, in loc. 

t Eonuos is read by NCD OL, but omitted by all other 


authorities. , 

§ The most useful are those in Riehm’s HBA ii. pp. 1636- 
1645 ; the section ‘Tempel des Herodes’ in Nowack’s Heb. Arch. 
ii. pp. 74-83; the account in Guthe’s Kurzes Bibel-Wérterbuch, 
pp. 653-658. The best, however, is that in Hastings’ DB; it is 
very full, and the excellent illustrations enable one to form a 
definite picture of what the temple looked like in the time of 
Christ ; the art. in the Encyc. Bibl. is very useful; there is also 
an interesting art. in vol. xii. of the Jewish Encyclopedia. See, 
further, the literature at the end of this article. ‘ : 

|| ed. Surenhusius, see also Hildersheim’s description in 
Jahresbericht des Rabbiner-Seminars fiir das orthodoxe Juden- 
thum (Berlin, 1876-1877). Middoth belongs to the 2nd cent. a.D., 
but its account of the temple is evidently based on reliable data. 
The original sources are not always in agreement, but taking 
them together a sufficiently accurate picture of Herod’s temple 
is obtainable. : é 

{It was not completed until the procuratorship of Albinus 
(A.D. 62-64). Its site is to-day occupied by the Haram es-Sherif, 
though this includes also part of the site formerly covered by 
the Tower of Antonia, which stood at the north-west of the 
temple area. a F 

** Called by the Arabs ‘Solomon’s Stables’; opinions differ as 
to whether they belong to an earlier period, and were only 
renovated by Herod, or whether Herod constructed them him- 
self, or whether they belong to a later date altogether. 

tt A stadiwm=606} English feet. F 

tt Known, after the name of the discoverer, as Wilson’s Arch 
(see Warren and Conder’s Survey of Western Palestine, ‘ Jeru- 
salem,’ p. 196). 
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On the south side were the two ‘Huldah’ gates, 
remains of which have also been discovered. On 
the south-west corner there was a bridge which 
led from the city into the temple area; a huge 
arch which formed part of this bridge was dis- 
covered by Robinson, and is called after him. 
There was one gate on the east, which has been 
walled up; this was called the ‘Golden Gate,’ 
which tradition identifies with the ‘ Beautiful 
Gate’ mentioned in Ac 3.* On the north there 
was likewise one gate, called in Middoth the ‘Tadi 
Gate.’+ All these gates led directly into the great 
temple area, or outer court; around the whole 
area, within the walls, were ranged porticoes with 
double rows of pillars; but the finest was that on 
the south side; here there were four rows of Corin- 
thian columns made of white marble. All these 
porticoes were covered with a roof of wood. The 
eastern portico was called Solomon’s Porch (Jn 
10%, cf. Ac 34 5!) ; it belonged to an earlier build- 
ing which tradition ascribed to Solomon. On the 
north-west two sets of steps led up to the Tower of 
Antonia; the Roman garrison stationed here kept 
constant watch during the feasts and other occa- 
sions of great gatherings, in case of tumult (cf. Ac 
21%. #9), This temple area was called the ‘ Court of 
the Gentiles’ ; it was not part of the temple proper, 
and therefore not sacred soil, consequently any one 
might enter it. It is to this outer court that refer- 
ence is made in Mt 2117716 Mk 114, Lk 19%: 46, Jn 
21817 ; the money-changerst and those who sold 
animals for the temple sacrifices had free access 
here. 

2. The Court of the Israelites.—This inner court 
was raised fifteen cubits§ above the outer one just 
referred to; it was surrounded by a terrace (/é/), 
ten cubits in breadth, which was approached from 
the outer court by ascending fourteen steps ; these 
steps ran round the whole terrace, and at the 
bottom of them there was a low wall or breast- 
work (sérég) which was the limit to which non- 
Israelites might approach; along it were placed, 
at intervals, inscriptions warning Gentiles not to 
pass beyond, on pain of death ; they were written 
in Latin and Greek; one of the latter has been 
discovered by Clermont-Ganneau.|| On entering 
this inner court, ‘holy’ ground was reached, which 
accounted for the prohibition just referred to ; only 
the seed of Abraham might enter here, hence its 
name. It was divided into two portions : 

(a) The Women’s Court.—This was the smaller 
division ; it occupied the eastern part. The court 
received its name from the fact that it formed the 
limit to which women might advance towards the 
sanctuary, not because it was reserved for the use 
of women.{1 It was on a lower level than the Men’s 
Court, which was entered through six of the nine 
gates belonging to the Women’s Court. Of these 
gates, three deserve special mention, viz. that pre- 
sented by Alexander of Alexandria; it was one of 
the largest, and was covered with gold and silver ; 
secondly, the Eastern gate, which was covered 
with Corinthian bronze ; and, above all, the gate 

_* Possibly to be identified with the ‘Shushan Gate’ men- 
tioned in Middoth. 

+ The ‘private’ gate, used only by mourners and those who 
were ceremonially unclean. 

{ The temple tribute was half a shekel annually ; as this had 
to be paid in the form of the ancient coin, the money-changers 
who ea them for current coin had an opportunity, 
which they did not neglect, of making considerable profits on 
commission. 

§ A cubit=1 ft. 5} in. or 1 ft. 8} in., according to the shorter 
or longer measurement; see Hastings’ DB ana Encyc. Bibl. art. 
‘Weights and Measures.’ 

|| It rans: ‘No Gentile may enter within the balustrade and 
wall beter the temple. Whosoever is caught (doing so) 
will have to blame himself for the consequence,—the death 
ager 3 (cf. Ac 2126f-): see PH FSt, 1871, p. 182; cf. Jos. Ant. 
XV. Xi. 5. 

| In modern Jewish places of worship a special gallery is 
reserved for the women. 


of Nicanor ;* this was called the ‘Great Gate’; it 
was fifty cubits high and forty broad ; fifteen steps, 
semicircular in form, led up to it from the Women’s 
Court. Whether the ‘ Beautiful Gate’ mentioned 
in Ac 3? referred to this or to the Eastern gate of 
the Outer Court (see above) is quite uncertain. 

(6) But the Court of the Israelites proper was 
the western and larger court, called also the Men’s 
Court, and to this only men had access. It ran 
round the whole of the Sanctuary itself, in which 
was included the Priests’ Court (see below). In 
the Men’s Court were (according to Josephus) the 
treasury-chambers, where all the more valuable 
temple belongings were kept. The ‘treasury’ 
spoken of in Mk 12": 4, Lk 211 was clearly entered 
by women ; the discrepancy may, however, be ex- 
plained by supposing that one of the trumpet- 
shaped receptacles into which offerings were cast, 
and which usually stood in the Men’s Court, was 
at certain times placed in the eastern portion of 
the court, so that every one, including the women, 
might have the opportunity of making the offer- 
ings; on such occasions the Women’s Court was, 
for the time being, a treasury. On the other hand, 
the treasury mentioned in Jn 8” would appear, 
from the context,+ to refer to that in the Men’s 
Court, the word being used here in the strict sense 
(see, too, Mt 27°: 8). 

3. The Court of the Priests.—Before entering 
the most sacred parts of the Sanctuary, the Priests’ 
Court had to be traversed. In this court there 
stood, in the centre, the great altar for burnt- 
sacrifices, and close to it the brazen laver for the 
priestly ablutions. On the right of these, on enter- 
ing, was the place for slaughtering the animals 
brought for sacrifice. On either side of the court 
were the priests’ chambers ; it is probable that one 
of these was the Lishkath parhedrin, ‘the Hall of 
the mpéedpxu’ (‘assessors’), In which the members 
of the Sanhedrin met in a guasi-private character 
before they met officially in the Lishkath ha-gazith,t 
‘the Hall of hewn stone.’ Where this latter was 
preaasy: it is impossible to say, owing to the con- 

icting evidence of the authorities ; the only thing 
that seems tolerably certain is that, while it was 
within the enclosure of the temple proper, it was 
not within the Priests’ Court ; this is certain from 
the fact that none but priests might enter the 
court called after them; the only exception to 
this was that which permitted the entrance of 
those who brought offerings, for they had to lay 
their hands upon the sacrifice, in accordance with 
the prescribed ritual. 

4, The Holy Place (hékhal).—This was separated 
from the Priests’ Court by a high porch (lam, 
see above, i. 1), running north and south; it was a 
hundred eubits in height (the highest part of the 
whole temple) and breadth, but only eleven in 
depth. The Holy Place stood on a higher level 
than the surrounding court, from which twelve 
steps led up to it. Its furniture consisted of the 
altar of incense (see Lk 1%), the table of the shew- 
bread, and the seven-branched candlestick. 


* An interesting reference to the gate of Nicanor is to be 
found on a recently discovered bilingual inscription, in Greek 
and Hebrew, in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem ; it was found 
inscribed on an ossuary from a sepulchral cave, and runs: ’Ocraé 
chy Tov Neszevopos’ Adkavdpios rorhouvros rus Oipus. xoabs 13p3 
(‘The bones of [the children of ?] Nicanor, the Alexandrian, 
who made the doors. Nicanor Aleksa.’). Prof. Clermont- 
Ganneau says that this inscription ‘can scarcely refer to any 
other than the family or descendants of Nicanor,’ and that the 
‘doors’ must be understood as referring to ‘the famous door of 
the temple of Herod, known as the Gate of Nicanor, after the 
rich individual who had presented it to the Sanctuary’; see 
PEFSt, 1903, pp. 125-131. 

t radra re pyuara tharnoey tv ra yulodvduxin didacnwy ty TH 
ep. It was teaching which, according to Jewish ideas, con- 
cerned men. . 

t The tribunal was called Sinan 1.2 (‘The great house of 
judgment’). 
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5. The Holy of Holies (débir).—No human foot 
might enter here, with the one exception of the 
high priest, who entered once a year, on the Day 
of Atonement, for the purpose of presenting sacri- 
fice and incense before God. It was properly the 
place wherein the ark should have rested; but 
nothing is heard of the ark after the Captivity, 
and the Holy of Holies was, therefore, quite empty. 
The ‘foundation stone’ (anv 72x) upon which, in 
the first temple, the ark had stood, was nearly in 
the centre of the Holy of Holies; in the second 
temple it was exposed to the extent of about six 
inches ;* there is no mention of this anywhere in 
reference to Herod’s temple, but, as this was built 
on the site of the earlier temple, it is difficult to 
believe that it was not there. There was no means 
whereby any light could enter the Holy of Holies ; 
it was, therefore, always in total darkness, except- 
ing when artificially lighted. It was separated 
from the Holy Place by means of two veils, with 
the space of a cubit between them ; in Mt 275, Mk 
158 Lk 23” (cf. He 619 93 10°, though it is not 
Herod’s temple that is referred to in these pas- 
sages) only one veilt is spoken of ; but as the two 
were so close together, they were probably regarded 
as two parts of one whole. 

lil. CHRIST AND THE TEMPLE.—4. The earliest 
mention of the temple in connexion with Christ is 
on the occasion of His being brought there for 
‘presentation’ and ‘redemption’ thirty-one days 
after His birth, in accordance with Jewish law 
(Lk 2”, cf. Ex 13116), This ceremony took place 
in the Court of the Women, as the presence of 
Mary and Anna shows; it was a simple one,t con- 
sisting only of the formal presentation of the child 
to the priest, who offered up two ‘benedictions,’ 
or thanksgiving prayers, one on behalf of the child 
for the law of redemption, the other on behalf of 
the mother for the gift of the firstborn son. 

From Lk 241 it may be assumed that Christ was brought 
annually to Jerusalem for the Passover celebration in the 
temple ; there was no need for Him to be left behind,§ and the 
presence of children in the temple was evidently of common 
occurrence (Mt 2115); the visit, therefore, recorded in Lk 242 
was not the first time that Christ was present at the yearly 
Passover feast in the temple. || 

One other reference, prior to the time of Christ’s 
public ministry, but on the threshold of it, is con- 
tained in the parable of His Temptation, whose 
second scene (in Lk. the third) is represented 
as having taken place on the pinnacle of the 
temple. 

2. By far the most important part of Christ’s 
connexion with the temple is His teaching given 
within its precincts. On a number of occasions 
we read of the representatives of different classes 
coming to Him in the temple, often, no doubt, 
with the genuine object of profiting by His teach- 
ing, but frequently also for a more sinister purpose 
(e.g. Mt 161 22%). The most elaborate account of 
such teaching is probably that contained in the 
long passage Mt 217-23%°; the whole of this dis- 
course, addressed, as opportunity offered, to a 
variety of hearers, would appear to have been 
spoken in the large outer court (ii. 1). The many- 
sided character of Christ’s teaching in the temple 
is well illustrated by this section; the first who 

* Jewish. Encye. xii. 92. 

+ This must not be confounded with the ‘Babylonian’ veil, 


which hung before the Holy Place, and which is not referred to 
in the Gospels. See Warren and Conder, ‘Jerusalem,’ pp. 340- 


ue 

t Probably more simple even than among modern Jews; see 
FIRSTBORN. 

§ Josephus tells us that the provincial towns of Judea were 
empty and deserted on the occasions of the annual feasts,— 
though there is an obvious exaggeration when he says that at 
the Passover in the year 63 there were no fewer than 2,700,00€ 
oe people present in Jerusalem (Ant, xiv. xiii. 4, BJ vL 
ised). 

|| Against Edersheim, Life and Times, ii. 242. See also art 
Boyuoop, vol. i. p. 225», 


are here mentioned as coming to Him were the 
chief priests and elders of the people, who asked 
Him by what authority He taught; the series of 
parables which constituted His reply to their ques- 
tion concluded with an appeal to Scripture: ‘ Did 
ye never read in the Scriptures, The stone which the 
uilders rejected, the same is become the head of 
the corner?’ (Ps 118”) ; there was peculiar aptitude 
in the quotation being given in the temple, for 
‘stone’ was a figurative expression for the leader 
of the people, which must have been familiar to 
His hearers (cf. Is 19, Jg 202, 1S 14°, Zec 104) ; 
a family, and also a nation, were conceived of as 
a building (cf. 1 P 2°), the head of which was re- 
garded as the most prominent feature—the part of 
the spiritual building which stood out most con- 
spicuously. There is ample evidence to show that 
the Jews regarded the temple as, in a real sense, a 
symbol of their nation. When Christ spoke of 
Himself as the ‘corner-stone,’ He was claiming for 
Himself the leadership of the people, z.e. He was, 
in effect, declaring Himself to be the Messiah.* 
Christ’s teaching was next addressed in turn to 
the Pharisees, the Herodians, the Sadducees, the 
lawyers, and, lastly, to the surrounding people ; 
the whole section gives a vivid picture of the use 
He made of the temple for His teaching of all sorts 
and conditions of men. Other references to His 
teaching in the temple are Lk 194, from which 
it is clear, on the one hand, how exasperated the 
chief priests and scribes were, and, on the other 
hand, how the people flocked into the temple to 
hear Him (Mt 26°, Mk 14”, Lk 2137-8 2953 Jn 
182°), 

But perhaps the most impressive teaching of 
Christ in the temple was during the great festivals, 
when immense numbers of people from all parts of 
the country came up to Jerusalem. It is in the 
Fourth Gospel that the details of this teaching are, 
for the most part, preserved ; thus in Jn 7° we 
read that during the Feast of Tabernacles, Jesus 
went into the temple and taught, so that the 
people marvelled at His teaching ; and that on the 
last day of this feast a climax was reached ; for, 
while on the one hand He was declared to be the 
Messiah, on the other this claim was disputed ; 
and that the chief priests and Pharisees, believing 
that their opportunity had come, attempted to 
take Him, but in vain, for the majority of the 
people sided with Christ. The method of Christ’s 
public teaching in the temple, together with the 
way in which the learned Jews sought to combat 
it, is graphically described in such passages as 
Jn 7. 8; the whole of the episode dealt with in 
these chapters took place in the outer Court of 
the Gentiles, where the largest number of people 
congregated: this is clear from the fact that some 
of the people took up stones} to cast at Christ (8%). 
Again, at the Feast of Dedication, Christ was once 
more in the temple, teaching, with the like result, 
that the people threatened to stone Him: in this 
case we are definitely told (Jn 104”) that it took 
place in ‘Solomon’s Porch,* which was in the Court 
of the Gentiles (see above, ii. 1). Lastly, that 
Christ was again present in the temple, and teach- 
ing, during the other great feast, the Passover, 
seems tolerably clear from Jn 12?-°6, 

It is certain, therefore, that Christ made every 
use of the opportunities afforded of pressing home 


* The ‘corner-stone,’ as implied above, has nothing to do 
with the foundation of a building ; this is quite clear from the 


Heb. 735 UX and from the Syr cur and Pesh. {Aso Leos ; 


the root-idea of 101 is that of ‘ excrescence’ (see Brockelmann, 


Syr. Lex. s.v.). Literally, the phrase might be rendered, ‘the 
top of the highest point ’; and the spot indicated would pro- 
hably be the same as that referred to in the narrative of 
the Temptation. 

+ The other courts were paved. 
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His teaching in the temple;* no other spot offered 
the! same favourable conditions, viz. it was the 
most convenient centre for the gathering together 
of the multitude ; the frequent presence of priests, 
Pharisees, scribes, and lawyers enabled Christ, in 
the hearing of the multitude, to contrast His 
teaching with theirs; there was also the fact that 
teaching in the temple naturally appealed to the 
multitude more than if given anywhere else, as 
the temple was the officially recognized place for 
instruction. , 

3. It is extraordinary that no instance of a miracle 
of healing by Christ is recorded in the Gospels as 
having been performed in the temple ; but in view 
of such passages as Ac 3/5” we cannot doubt 
that such did take place, especially as the Outer 
Court of the temple would be a natural spot for the 
lame and crippled to congregate for the purpose of 
arousing the pity of those going up to worship. 

Only once is the yople the scene in a parable, 
namely, in that of the Pharisee and the Publican 
(Lk 18!°-!4) ; while in one other, the Good Samaritan 
(Lk 10%), temple officers are referred to. 

4, There are, in the next place, a certain number 
of passages in the Gospels in which there are direct 
references to the temple, or something connected 
with it, though it is not mentioned by name. The 
temple and its furniture would have been so well 
known to the people that Christ could use both 
symbolically without actually mentioning them, 
and yet His hearers would perfectly understand 
the reference. The most striking instance of this 
is where the sanctuary is used as a symbol of 
Christ’s risen body (Jn 271; cf. Mt 268! 27, Mk 
14° 15”). But, as a rule, these references are not 
so obvious to modern ears as to those who heard 
them. The significance of these examples is en- 
hanced in the case of those which were spoken 
in the temple itself; among them are: Jn 8” ‘I 
am the light of the world’; one may reasonably 
infer that there was a reference here to the seven- 
branched lampstand in the Holy Place;+ but for 
this artificial light it was altogether in darkness ; 
the context (‘he that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness’) receives emphasis when one remem- 
bers this. Christ is drawing out the contrast be- 
tween the Jewish teaching, according to which the 
close approach to God in the Holy of Holies meant 
darkness, and His own, according to which the 
nearer one approached to Him, the Son of God, 
the greater the light. Again, there is a reference 
to the temple service of praise when Christ quotes 
Ps 8? (LXX): ‘Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou has perfected praise’ (Mt 217%) ; 
here again was an implied contrast between the 
formalism of the temple-worship and the whole- 
hearted praise of the children crying, ‘ Hosanna, to 
the Son of David.’ A further and more direct 
reference to the worship of the temple is to be 
found in Mk 12”, where Christ quotes the Shem«a : 
‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is 
One’; the Shema (Dt 64) was one of the earliest 
portions of the temple liturgy,t and was recited 
every morning and evening.§ In the same section 
oceurs a reference to the daily sacrifices in the 
temple, viz. that to love God and one’s neighbour 
is ‘more than whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices’ 
(Mk 12%). Other references of this kind are in 
Mt 5”, where Christ speaks of the Sanhedrin 
(‘Council’); Mt 5%-*4, where the offering on the 
altar in the Court of the Priests (see above, ii. 3) 
is mentioned ; Mt 23°, which contains the pro- 

* Of. also the activity of Jeremiah in this respect. 

+ But cf. Westcott, in loc. 

t See Box in Encye. Bibl. iv. cols. 4953, 4954. 

§ Queen Helen of Adiabene fixed a golden candelabrum in the 
front of the temple, which reflected the first rays of the sun, 


and thus indicated the time of reciting the Shema‘ (Yoma, 37b, 
quoted in Jewish Encyc. xi. 266). 
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hibition of swearing by the temple or the altar ; 
Mk 7", where Christ speaks against an abuse 
which was clearly of frequent occurrence ;* the 
word korban (see CORBAN) was a technical term 
used in making vows, and meant that a gift was 
made to God; the abuse arose when a man would 
say to another (who as a relative or the like had a 
claim upon him): ‘ My property is korban to thee,’ 
for by this means he could prevent his relative 
from deriving any benefit from his possessions. 
Korban means lit. ‘offering’; it was used also of 
the sacred treasury in which gifts for the temple 
were kept ; it is used in this sense in Mt 27%.+ In 
Mt 23? Christ speaks of ‘ Moses’ seat,’ i.e. the Rab- 
binie college, the official deliberations of which 
took place in the temple. Not all of these refer- 
ences were spoken in the temple itself, but it 
cannot be doubted that Christ had the temple, 
or something connected with it, in His mind when 
He spoke. Lastly, there are other passages which 
record sayings or actions of Christ in which a 
connexion of some kind with the temple is to be 
discerned, e.g. Jn 151 ‘I am the true vine’; golden 
vines, with immense bunches of grapes, were carved 
on the door leading into the Holy Place (Hékhal) ; ¢ 
it is permissible to assume that Christ based His 
teaching here, as so often elsewhere,§ on what 
was familiar to His hearers. Again, at the wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet, Jn 13°" recalls to mind 
the priestly ablutions at the brazen laver near the 
great altar in the Priests’ Court,|| preparatory to 
their undertaking the duties of the priestly office ; 
it must be remembered that Christ, in the episode 
referred: to, was about to perform an act apper- 
taining to His high-priestly office, and the disciples 
were being consecrated in a special manner to their 
future work. 

One has but to bear in mind the part that the 
temple and its worship played among the Jews, 
not only of Palestine but also of the Diaspora, to 
realize that the references indicated above are not 
fanciful. 

iv. CHRIST'S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE TEMPLE 
WORSHIP.—The Gospels present to us two elements 
in Christ’s attitude towards the temple and its 
system of worship which appear, at first sight, to 
be contradictory ; but they can, nevertheless, be 
satisfactorily accounted for. 

On the one hand, Christ evinces a great love and 
reverence for the temple ; His frequent appearance 
there cannot have been only for the purpose of 
teaching the people, for, while it is true that the 
Gospels never directly record an instance of His 
offering sacrifice, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that He fulfilled the duties incumbent upon every 
true Israelite; this the following considerations 
will bear out : 

The keynote of Christ’s subsequent observance 
of the Law (cf. Mt 58) was already sounded at His 
presentation in the temple (Lk 2”) ; from boyhood 
He was taught to observe the Passover (Lk 2" *), 
and it is inconceivable that He should, later on, 
have omitted what was a sacred duty in the eyes 
of every Jew, viz. taking His share in the family 
sacrifice in the temple at the Passover feast. 

* See Ec 525, 

+ Cf. Jos, BJ 1. ix. 4, where it is spoken of as the ‘sacred 
treasure.’ 

t Cf. Westcott, ad loc. Jos. (BJ v. v. 4, cf. Ant. xiv. iii. 1) 
and Tacitus (Ann. v. 5) refer to this; the vine was the symbol 
of the Jewish nation, and is found as such on Maccabzan coins. 

§ e.g. in Mt 419 2219 etc, 

|| See above, ii. 3. ; 

| Although the Passover was celebrated in the home in our 
Lord’s time as well as at the present day among Jews, yet the 
Paschal lamb might be killed only in the temple, the central 
sanctuary. At the Passover even laymen were permitted to kill 
the sacrificial animals, on account of the immense number that 
were offered. But, in any case, every Jew had to take part in 


the offering, by means of the consetrating act of laying the hand 
upon the victim on the altar, 
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Moreover, all Jews took a direct share in the 
ordinary services and worship of the temple; a 
crowd of worshippers was always present at the 
daily morning and evening sacrifice which was 
offered up on behalf of the congregation; they 
waited either in meditation or in prayer while the 
high priest entered into the Holy Place to present 
the incense-oflering, and when he came forth they 
received, with bowed head, the priestly benedic- 
tion ; they listened to the chant of the Levites, and 
at the conclusion of each section, when the priests 
sounded their silver trumpets, the whole multi- 
tude prostrated themselves.* That Christ, further- 
more, observed the Jewish feasts has already been 
shown, and His own words as to the celebration 
of the Passover (Lk 227*-) clearly show His attitude 
towards the sacrificial system generally. Then, 
again, several occasions are recorded of His dis- 
tinctly enjoining the fultilment of the law of 
sacrifice; Mit 8* (ef. Mk 14, Lk 514) 5%:*4 23%" Lk 
174 (cf. Jn 5% 77); and His reference to the 
shewbread in Mk 2”, Lk 64 is also to the point. 
Indeed one has but to recall His instinctive desire 
to be ‘in his Father’s house’ (Lk 2%), His zeal for 
the ‘house of prayer’ (Lk 19%: 4°), His sense of the 
holy character of the sanctuary (Mt 23’), His in- 
sistence on the need of paying the temple tax (Mt 
17*=), to realize how fully He acquiesced in the 
contemporary conceptions regarding the temple 
and its worship. 

But, on the other hand, there are references, 
equally decisive, though fewer in number, in which 
both the temple and its worship are regarded as of 
quite subordinate importance. Thus in Mt 12%, 
where Christ speaks of Himself as ‘greater than 
the temple,’ He was uttering words which, at all 
events to Jews, must have implied a depreciation 
of the temple; in the same passage the quotation 
from Hos 6° ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice’ 
(repeated in Mt 91%) pointed distinctly to the rela- 
tive unimportance of sacrifice. Again, the parable 
of the Good Samaritan illustrates what Christ 
thought of the priesthood (Lk 10%); and most 
striking is His reply to those who lavished praise 
on the beauty of the temple: ‘ Verily, I say unto 
‘you, There shall not be left one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown down’ (Mt 242, Mk 131, 
Lk 21°: °), in connexion with which must be taken 
Jn 47!‘ Neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem 
shall yy worship the Father.’ + 

This twofold, and apparently contradictory, atti- 
tude of Christ towards the temple and its worship 
has alse a twofold explanation. There can be little 
doubt, in the first place, that Christ’s realization 
of the relatively minor importance of the temple 
and its worship stood in the closest relation to His 
second coming (apovcia) and the doctrine of the 
last things. This is very distinctly seen in that 
it is immediately after the prediction of the de- 
struction of the temple (Mt 247, Mk 131, Lk 216) + 
that He recounts the signs which shall precede His 
second coming (see esp. Mt 25%, cf, 2 Th 21-12) ; 
the near approach of the end (Mt 244) emphasized 
the temporary character of the temple and all that 
pertained to it.§ In the second place, it is to be 

* See Bousset, Religion des Judentums, p. 94. 

+ This attitude of Christ towards the temple and its worship 
receives corroboration in an exceedingly interesting fragment 
of a lost Gospel, discovered at Oxyrhynchus, which contains an 
account of a visit of Christ and His disciples to the temple ; they 
meet there a Pharisee who reproaches them with neglecting 
to perform the usual purification ceremony before entering the 
‘holy place’ (presumably the Court of the Israelites is meant). 
Christ, in reply, emphasizes the need of inward purity, com- 


pared with which the outward ceremonial is as nothing (cf. 
Mt 2325: 26, Lk 1137-40), 

t On the ‘ Abomination of Desolation’ see Cheyne in Encyc. 
Bibl. i. cols. 21-25. 

§ This was in direct contradiction to the Jewish belief in the 
inviolability of the temple, see Jos. BJ vi. v. 2; cf. Bousset, 
op. cit. p. 97; cf. Ac 748% 
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explained by the ever-widening conceptions which 
Christ experienced regarding His Person and work. 
In the early part of His ministry the influence of 
Jewish up-bringing and environment was strongly 
marked; but as the realization of His own Divine 
Personality and the world-embracing character of 
His work grew more and more clear, all that was 
distinctively Jewish and of local colour receded 
into comparative insignificance. The evolution of 
Christ’s Divine consciousness brought with it a 
new perspective, which revealed Him to Himself 
not merely as King of the Jews, but also as the 
Divine Saviour of the world (cf. Mt 2414). 

Cleansing of the temple.—This episode, together 
with the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, is one of 
the few events (apart from the story of the Passion) 
recorded by all four Evangelists ; this is significant, 
for its importance can scarcely be exaggerated. 
There are slight variations in the four accounts, 
but the substantial fact is identical in each (Mt 
2112-17, Mk 11-18, Lk 19% 46, Jn 214-71), It is neces- 
sary to realize clearly that this act of ‘cleansing’ 
(the expression is quite misleading) belonged to a 
definite course of action marked out by Christ for 
Himself, and that it formed the last great act [the 
narrative in Jn. being misplaced] of His public 
ministry prior to the Passion. It is therefore im- 
portant to connect it with the leading events of 
the few months preceding it. 

According to Mk., which may be regarded as 
offering the earliest and most strictly historical 
account, that which definitely and irrevocably 
marked the final breach between Christ and the 
ecclesiastical authorities was the question of Sab- 
bath observance (cf. Burkitt, The Gospel History 
and its Transmission, p. 68 ff.); the controversy 
on this subject culminated in the healing of the 
man with the withered hand on the Sabbath (Mk 
3\*). This occurred in the country under the juris- 
diction of Herod Antipas, z.e. during the Galilean 
ministry, which had as one of its most notable re- 
sults the adhesion to Christ of the masses. It was 
on account of this popular support that the religious 
authorities deemed it advisable to get help from the 
secular arm, if this movement, so dangerous from 
their point of view, was to be checked. For this 
reason they appealed to the Herodians (Mk 35) ; 
their appeal was evidently successful, for Christ 
found it necessary to leave Galilee, and to remain 
in such parts of the country as were outside the 
jurisdiction of Herod Antipas; thus freeing Him- 
self from the molestations of the Herodians. Dur- 
ing this time the multitudes flocked to Him ; but 
His main purpose consisted in preparing His dis- 
ciples for what was to come. This preparation 
went on for some months. Then Christ determined 
to go up to Jerusalem for the Passover and appear 
publicly once more,* though He knew what the 
result must be, and did not hide it from His dis- 
ciples (10?-*4). He thereupon entered Jerusalem 
publicly, accompanied by His followers (117), and 
the next day the ‘cleansing’ of the temple took 
place. That is to say, in the cycle of events just 
referred to, the ‘cleansing’ formed the climax. 
Now, the essence of practical Judaism, according 
to the ideas of the religious official classes, consisted, 
above all things, in the strict observance of the 
Sabbath, and the due and regular carrying out of 
the sacrificial system: Christ had dealt with the 
former of these, as referred to above; and, in 
making it a real blessing, had of neroely) run 
directly counter to the traditional rules of observ- 
ance; that is to say, while holding firmly to the 
spirit of the Law, He abrogated the Sabbath in the 
old Jewish sense of the word. The ‘cleansing’ of 
the temple denotes His intention of doing the same 


* As Judwa was not under the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas, 
Christ would be more unfettered in His action there. 
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with the other prime mark of practical Judaism, 
viz. the sacrificial system. That this is really the 
inner meaning of the ‘cleansing’ of the temple, 
the following considerations will show : 

(i.) Excepting on this supposition, there was no 
meaning in Christ’s action; the Outer Court, or 
‘Court of the Gentiles,’ where the ‘ cleansing’ took 
place (see above, ii. 1), was not ‘sacred’ soil; it 
cannot, therefore, have been on account of profana- 
tion of the temple that Christ acted as He did. 
The sheep and oxen, doves, and money-changers, 
were all absolutely essential for the carrying on of 
the sacrificial system of the time; Christ’s action was 
too significant to be misunderstood.—(ii.) The stress 
laid in each of the three Synoptics on the temple 
being a ‘house of prayer,’ seems to point in the same 
direction. There is some significance, too, in the 
dialogue which took place very shortly after be- 
tween our Lord and one of the scribes (Mt 128), when 
the latter says: ‘... and to love his neighbour 
as himself, is much more than whole burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices, —words which Christ describes as 
‘ discreet.’—(ili.) The event took place just before 
the Feast of the Passover, 7.e. at a time when the 
sacrificial animals would be crowding in as they 
did at no other time of the year. This made 
Christ’s action all the more significant.—(iv.) The 
whole belief and attitude of both hierarchy and 
people regarding the sacrifices were such that the 
abrogation of these latter was an indispensable 
necessity if Christ’s teaching was to have practical 
and permanent results. Vast as the number of 
public, official sacrifices were, those-of private indi- 
viduals were of an infinitely greater number ; it was 
these latter that formed one of the characteristic 
marks of the worship at Jerusalem. 


‘Here, day after day, whole crowds of victims were slaugh- 
tered and whole masses of flesh burnt; and when any of the 
high festivals came round, there was such a host of sacrifices to 
dispose of that it was scarcely possible to attend to them all, 
notwithstanding the fact that there were thousands of priests 
officiating on the occasion. But the people of Israel saw, in the 
punctilious observance of this worship, the principal means of 
securing for themselves the favour of their God’ (Schtirer, H/ P 
I. i. 298). 

These considerations seem to show that the 
‘cleansing’ of the temple really did connote an 
intention in the mind of Christ to abrogate entirely 
the Jewish sacrificial system ; if this is not what it 
meant, it is difficult to see any point in it at all. 
In how far Christ intended to mark Himself out 
as Him in whom was hereafter to be centred a 
purified, spiritual ‘sacrificial system,’—or, in other 
words, what the relations were between the 
‘cleansing’ of the temple and the words spoken 
in the upper chamber, ‘This is my body,’ ‘This is 
my blood,’—is a question which cannot be dealt 
with here. 

If the meaning of the Cleansing of the Temple 
here advocated be correct, it will at once be seen 
that few actions of our Lord possessed greater 
significance. 

LifeRATURE.—Besides the various works referred to above, 
the following selection of books is recommended : Fergusson, 
The Temples of the Jews, London, 1878; Warren and Conder, 
Survey of Western Palestine : ‘Jerusalem,’ pp. 117-341, London, 
1884; Stade, GVT ii. p. 491ff., Berlin, 1888; Benzinger, Heb. 
Arch. pp. 402-404, Leipzig, 1894 ; Clermont-Ganneau, Arch@o- 
logical Researches in Palestine, chs. iv.-vii., London, 1899 ; Box 
in Eneyc. Bibl. iy. 4948-4956 (for the services of the temple), 
London, 1903; Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels, pp. 106-117, 
Oxford, 1903 ; Babelon, Manwal of Oriental Antiquities, ch. vii., 
London, 1906. W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 


TEMPTATION.—The word repdgw (noun zre- 
pacuds, Lik 413 81 99°8 Mt 63 2641; intensive form 
exmespdfw, Lk 10%, Mt 47) has a neutral, a good, 
and a bad sense. It may mean simply ‘to try,’ 
‘make trial of,’ ‘test,’ for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the quality of a man, what he thinks, or 
how he will behave himself; but usually there is 
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either a good (Jn 6°, perhaps also Mt 22%) or a bad 
intent. In the latter case it means to solicit to sin, 
to tempt. That the word may be used in the 
wider sense, even when rendered ‘tempt,’ must not 
be forgotten. In Ja 1” ‘temptation’ is used of 
trial generally, the issue of which is intended to 
be the crown of life; but in v. ‘tempted’ is used 
in the sense of solicited to sin; and the writer 
very emphatically asserts, ‘God cannot be tempted 
(dmelpacros) with evil, and he himself tempteth no 
man.’ This statement seems to be contradicted by 
Jesus’ quotation from Dt 6 in His answer to the 
second temptation in Mt 47, as well as by the 
sixth petition of the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6%); but 
tempting God does not mean soliciting Him to sin, 
but trying His justice and patience, challenging 
Him to give proof of His perfection to such a 
degree as to incur His displeasure, and to expose 
oneself to His judgment; and the temptations 
into which God is asked not to lead us, are the 
circumstances or the states of mind which, though 
to the strong they might prove the opportunities of 
winning ‘the crown of life’ (Ja 1%), to weakness 
may be the occasions of failure and transgression. 
This weakness of His disciples, while admitting 
their good intentions, Jesus recognizes in His 
warning in Gethsemane (Mt 26%), and commends 
their fidelity to Him in the trying experiences they 
had shared with Him (Lk 2278). To the enthusi- 
astic but shallow hearers of His words He affirmed 
that trials (persecution, etc.) would prove morally 
fatal (Lk 8%). The cares and riches and pleasures 
of this life (v.“) He regarded as hindrances to the 
higher life. Noteworthy is the emphasis He lays 
on the peril of wealth (Mt 19% 24). That Jesus dis- 
covered the moral peril in which Judas was placed 
from the very first indications of distrust and dis- 
loyalty to Himself, is suggested by Jn 67 7, which 
shows also the danger He feared for the other 
disciples. His repeated references to His coming 
betrayal (Mt 17”? 2018 26?), His plain allusion to the 
presence of the traitor at the Last Supper (Lk 2271), 
His giving the sop to Judas (Jn 13”), may all be 
regarded as loving endeavours to strengthen him 
against temptation; and even when all these 
efforts had proved vain, what good was still in him 
was appealed to in the pathetic reproach, “ Betrayest 
thou the Son of Man with a kiss?’ (Lk 22%). Peter, 
too, was warned against the temptation that threat- 
ened him (Lk 2231-2); and Jesus, who feared his 
fall through his self-confident weakness, hoped for 
his recovery, and the help he could be to others 
after his recovery, because He believed in the 
power of His own intercessory prayer. 

Jesus Himself was both tried and tempted. He 
seems to confess His own liability to temptation 
when He refuses the epithet ‘good’ (Lk 18%), 
although He never confesses to have fallen before 
temptation ; and the attitude He assumes to sinners 
implies His own sinlessness. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (41°) states His moral posi- 
tion in the words, ‘in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin’; and St. Paul seems to indicate 
this liability to temptation without the actuality of 
sin in the phrase ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh’ (Ro 
8°). St. Luke’s statement that the tempter ‘de- 
parted from him for a season’ (41°), and Jesus’ own 
reference to the temptations (Lk 22%) which His 
disciples had endured with Him, show that the ex- 
perience in the wilderness was not solitary. It is 
not improbable even that the narratives of the 
Temptation (Mt 474, Mk 1?, Lk 41) are a 
summary of a succession of moral trials through 
which Jesus in the course of His ministry passed, 
or at least that this record of an early experience 
has been coloured by reminiscences of later ex- 
periences. Be this as it may, we can find in the 
Gospels indications of similar trials of His fidelity 
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to God. The desire of the people for healing (Jn 
448) and bread (676), the demand of His enemies for 
a sign (Mt 161), the attempt to make Him a king 
(Jn 6%), may be regarded as illustrations of the 
three kinds of temptation recorded. A careful 
study of the record of the early ministry (in Jn 
2-4) warrants the assumption that Jesus was 
tempted by His enthusiasm (which see) to force the 
issue between Him and His enemies prematurely, 
and that the reserve in language and restraint in 
action He displayed as soon as He had discovered 
this peril, are to be regarded as a conquest over 
temptation. His ‘escapes,’ as Bruce calls them 
(With Open Face, ch. vii.), were intended, in the 
later part of His Galilean ministry at least, not 
only to secure quiet for the training of the Twelve, 
but to withdraw Him from the danger threatened 
by His enemies. Had He run risks before His 
hour, He would have fallen before what seems to 
be indicated by the Second Temptation (Mt 4°: °). 
His own family were a source of moral peril to 
Him. His words to His mother in Cana (Jn 24) 
are explicable only if in her request He found a 
suggestion of evil, that He should use His mirac- 
ulous power at the bidding of His natural affec- 
tion instead of at God’s command alone. The 
completeness of His repudiation of the claims of 
His mother and brethren upon Him in relation to 
His public ministry indicates how intensely He 
felt this peril (Mt 12*- *). The attempt to influence 
Him was nevertheless renewed by His brethren, 
when they advised Him to go up to the feast and 
so manifest Himself to the world (Jn 7% 4). Peter 
was rebuked as the Tempter (Mt 16”) almost 
immediately after being commended as the Con- 
fessor, because he sought to turn Jesus from His 
sacrifice. May His refusal of the request of the 
Syropheenician woman (Mt 154-7) not have been 
due to the fear lest a ministry of healing among 
the Gentiles might divert Him from the path of 
sacrifice to which He knew that His Father called 
Him? The request of the Greeks also (Jn 12?) 
stirred so deep emotion, because it seemed to suggest 
the possibility of an escape from the Cross, which 
had to be rejected as a temptation. The same 
temptation in its most acute form presents itself in 
the Agony (which see) in Gethsemane. 

Tests or trials which were not felt by Jesus as 
temptations, but which were intended by His 
enemies either to discredit Him with the multitude 
or to obtain some ground of accusation against 
Him, were the questions addressed to Him about the 
tribute to Cesar, the resurrection, and the greatest 
commandment (Mt 224°), and divorce (19%). The 
man with the withered hand in the synogogue (Lk 
6°- 7) was a trap set for Him, to involve Him in the 
guilt of Sabbath-breaking ; so also was the woman 
taken in adultery (Jn 8°), that He might either by 
His severity estrange the people, or by His laxity 
be shown to be in opposition to the Mosaic law. 
The sufferings and sorrows Jesus passed through 
were Divinely appointed trials that He might learn 
obedience, and so be made perfect (He 58 2") ; but 


it is not necessary here to illustrate this discipline’ 


in detail (see STRUGGLES OF SOUL). To the data 
from the Gospels here presented, a few observations 
may be added regarding the possibility, the neces- 
sity, and the nature of temptation in Jesus’ life. 
As God cannot be tempted, the liability of Jesus 
to temptation proves that there was a Divine 
Kenosis (which see) involved in the incarnation of 
the Son of God. Jesus could be tempted, because 
He was limited in knowledge, subject to emotion, 
and undergoing a moral development. Omniscience 
has an insight into the moral character of all con- 
duct, and a foresight into the moral issues of 
all choice, which exclude even the possibility of 
temptation; omnipotence has such a command 


over all its moral resources that its moral efforts 
can never involve any moral strain, such as is ex- 
perienced in temptation; omniscience and omni- 
potence, therefore, cannot know the disturbance of 
feeling which is possible to limited knowledge 
and power. To ascribe these Divine attributes to 
the incarnate Son of God is to deny His liability to 
temptation, and to make His moral development a 
semblance and not a reality. Liability to tempta- 
tion, necessary to moral development, does not, 
however, imply any necessity to sin. There may be 
growth unto perfection, with a constant choice of 
good. Temptation does not arise only in a sinful 
nature. Natural instincts and, appetites, which 
are morally neutral, become sinful only when seen 
to be in conflict with the will of God as revealed in 
conscience. The opinions, sentiments, and desires 
of sinful men may become the occasions of tempta- 
tion to a sinless nature. Temptation is not sin, 
involves no necessity of sin, although it brings the 
possibility of sin. 

It was necessary for the fulfilment of Christ’s 
vocation as the Saviour of men that He should be 
tempted without sin. His moral teaching gains 
force from His moral example, and He can be a 
moral éxample to us only because He passed 
through a human moral development. His own 
moral struggles enable Him to feel with us in ours 
(He 4%). To condemn the sin of mankind (Ro 8°) 
it was needful for Him not only to suffer for sin, 
but also to overcome sin by withstanding its 
assaults. 

The nature of His temptation was determined by 
His unique vocation. The lower passions and 
appetites seem never to have assailed Him. He 
was tempted to abuse His miraculous power, His 
privileged position, His supreme authority as Son 
of God, to fulfil the popular expectations instead 
of His own ideal of the Messiahship, to shrink 
from the agony and desolation of the Cross. His 
temptations transcended the common experience 
as much as He Himself did; but, though possible 
to Him alone, they were as real for Him as are the 
lower temptations for other men. See, further, the 
following article. 


LITERATURE.—Butler, Anal. ch. v.; Dods, The Prayer that 
Teaches to Pray, 143 ff. ; Liddon, BL? 512; Ullmann, Sinless- 
ness of Jesus, 123 ff., 264ff.; W. C. E. Newbolt, Gospel of 
Experience, 98; J. D. Jones, Elims of Life, 92; D. Fairweather, 
Bound in the Spirit, 33; W. H. M. H. Aitken, Temptation and 
Toil, 1-205; G. A. Smith, Forgiveness of Sins, 51; J. Stalker, 
The Four Men, 29. ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


TEMPTATION (in the Wilderness).—[On the 
general subject of temptation see preced. article]. 
The continuousness and variety of our Lord’s temp- 
tations have probably been obscured by the circum- 
stance that attention has been concentrated upon 
one episode in His life which is distinctively known 
as ‘The Temptation.’ This very significant inci- 
dent is fully related in Mt. (41) and Lk. (4"%), 
mentioned in Mk. (1!?1%), and omitted from the 
Fourth Gospel. St. Mark’s account is of the 
briefest : ‘And straightway the Spirit urges him 
forth into the desert. And he was in the desert 
forty days, tempted by Satan; and he was with 
the wild beasts; and the angels ministered to 
him.’* The mention of ‘wild beasts,’ which is 

eculiar to Mark, is usually supposed to be intro- 
Taos for the purpose of accentuating the solitari- 
ness of Jesus, and His remoteness from all human 
aid. But Professor Bevan (Trans. of Soc. of Hist. 
Theol. 1901-2) finds in this mention the key to 


* The ‘desert’ is possibly that known as Quarantania, from 
the forty days, and since the 12th cent. traditionally accepted 
as the same, a few miles from Jericho ; or it may have been, as 
Conder thinks, some miles farther south—the dreary desert 
which extends between the Dead Sea and the Hebron moun- 
tains. See his picturesque description, pp. 213 to 214 of his 
Handbook 
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the whole incident. It seems that in the East, 
or at any rate in Persia, there is a traditional 
custom, called ‘the subjugation of the jinn.’ In 
order to achieve this victory the candidate retires 
to a desert place, fasts for forty days, and when 
the jinns appear in the forms of a lion, a tiger, 
and a dragon, he must hold his ground fearlessly. 
Doing so, power over the demons is attained. 
‘The conclusion,’ says Professor Bevan, ‘ which 
we may draw from these facts is that the story of 
the Temptation, in its original form, was a de- 
scription of a practice by means of which it was 
believed that man could acquire the power of con- 
trolling the demons.’ The analogy is interesting, 
Our Lord in this critical conflict with Satan did 
‘bind the strong man,’ and secured that in all 
future encounters He would conquer. But is there 
any evidence at all that the Persian custom pre- 
vailed among the Jews? Is there any ground for 
supposing either that our Lord would follow such 
a custom, or, on the other hand, that there is no 
foundation for the story of the Temptation in the 
facts of His career? And is not the simple ex- 
pression, jv werd r&v Onplwy, inadequate to suggest 
such a conflict as is supposed ? * 

Order of Temptations. —In Mt. and Lk. the order 
of the second and third temptations is inverted, 
while the substance of them remains identical. 
The order followed by Mt. is generally accepted as 
correct. There seems to be an ascending scale in 
the temptations as recorded in the First Gospel, 
though Plummer (Lk 4°) says: ‘The reasons given 
for preferring one order to the other are subjective 
and unconvincing. Perhaps neither Evangelist 
professes to give any chronological order.’ 

Source of the story.—As, according to all the 
accounts, Jesus was not accompanied by anyone 
during His temptation, the question naturally 
arises, How did the knowledge of what took place 
become public property? To this there can be but 
one answer: Our Lord informed His disciples of 
what had taken place. That He should have done 
so is probable. At first, perhaps, they might not be 
prepared to understand the incident; but after 
they had acknowledged Him as Messiah many 
questions as to His procedure must have arisen in 
their minds, and to these questions an account of 
His initial temptations was the best answer. 

Character of the incident.—The more clearly the 
reality of the Temptation is grasped, the less need 
does there seem for supposing that the tempter 
took a visible shape, or that any bodily transport 
to ‘the high mountain ’ or ‘ the wing of the temple’ 
took place. It is more difficult to determine 
whether such bodily transport was thought of by 
the Evangelists or is implied in their words. In 
Lk. the ‘high mountain’ is omitted except in so 
far as reference may be found to it in the word 
avayayév. In the Gospel of the Hebrews there 
occurs a characteristic apocryphal embellishment : 
‘Forthwith my Mother the Hiv Spirit took me 
by one of the hairs of my head and carried me 
away to the high mountain of Tabor.’ 

__ Its connexion.—In all the Synoptic Gospels and 
in the development of our Lord’s life, the T'empta- 
tion follows upon the Baptism. In His Baptism 
He had been proclaimed Messiah, called out, of 
private into public life, summoned to take among 
men a place which could be filled by Himself alone. 
He was called from the carpenter’s shop to redeem 


by Besides, as O. Holtzmann (Life of Jesus, 143) says : ‘In old 
Israelitish times lions still inhabited the thickets beside the 
Jordan (Jer 4919) ; in the age of Jesus the chief beast of prey in 
Palestine was, as it still is, the jackal. But Mark’s sole object 
in making this addition would appear to have been the desire 
to bring into greater relief Jesus’ complete severance from 
human society, with the idea of imparting more body to his 
a Dr. Abbott’s Clue, p. 115, is suggestive in this 
connexion, 
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a world. The village youth was to represent in 
His person the wisdom, the holiness, the love, the 
authority of the Highest. How could He face this 
task? By what hitherto untried methods accom- 
plish it? He had no counsellor, example, or guide. 
None had as yet attempted or even adequately 
conceived the part He was to play. 

Its necessity.—The burden and glory, the hazard 
and intricacy and responsibility of His vocation 
must have stirred in His soul a ferment of emotions. 
O. Holtzmann may overstate the risk when he says 
(Life of Jesus,.Eng. tr. 141): ‘There was a grave 
danger of His personal life being disturbed by so 
august a revelation, of its causing Him to plunge 
headlong into fantastic dreams of the future, and 
into acts of violence, with the object of realizing 
His dreams.’ Our Lord was not unprepared for 
the great vocation ; He must often have considered 
how He could best bring light and life to His fellow- 
countrymen, but now that He was actually launched 
on the work, all past thoughts must have seemed 
insufficient, and He felt that still His decisions were 
to be made. Solitude was necessary. The Spirit 
that came upon Him in Baptism compelled Him to 
contemplate action, and in order that He might 
finally choose His path and His methods He must 
turn away from the expectant gaze and eager 
inquiries of John’s disciples and seek the solitude 
of the desert. 

Its conditions. — The intensity of our Lord’s 
emotion and the difficulty of decision are conveyed 
by the Evangelists’ statement that for forty days 
(i.e. for an unusually long period, ‘forty’ being 
used as around number indicative of magnitude) * 
He forgot to eat. This gives us the measure of 
His absorption in thought. The temptations in- 
deed are spoken of as if they occurred at the close 
of the forty days’ fast; naturally, because then 
only out of the turmoil of thought did these three 
possible lines of conduct become disengaged and 
present themselves as now finally rejected. To 
one who adequately conceives the stupendous task 
awaiting our Lord .and the various methods of 
accomplishing it which He had often heard dis- 
cussed, no statement of His absorption in thought 
or of the strife of contending pleas will seem exag- 
gerated. 

Lines on which the Temptation proceeded.—The 
key to the Temptation is found in the necessity 
laid upon Jesus of definitely determining the 
prmeiics and methods of the great work that 
awaited Him. There were necessarily present to 
His mind as possible courses the various expecta- 
tions current among the people. Eventually these 

resented themselves in three great questions : Am 

as Messiah lifted above human needs and trials? 
What means may I legitimately use to convince 
the people of my claims? What kind of Messianic 
kingdom and Messianic King am I to represent ? 
To each of these questions there was an answer 
present to the mind of the Lord, cherished by most 
of the people He was now to influence, and with 
much which superficially commended it, but which 
He recognized as Satanic. 


The absence of the article before vis: has given rise to the idea 
that the temptations were not Messianic. Against this it has 
been pointed out that the predicate is regularly anarthrous. 
But Middleton (Gr. Article, p. 62) shows that ‘we sometimes 
find that the predicate of the us has the Article, where the 
subject is a personal pronoun or demonstrative, :7#, od, obros,” 
etc. This rule is borne out by NT usage: see Mt 1616 2663 2711, 
Mk 31 ete. For this and other reasons we should expect the 
Article here, if the meaning were, ‘If thou art the Son of God, 


* *It is only by travelling that one becomes aware how uni- 
versal is the application of the number 40 to the features of 
Orientalarchitecture. If there is a famous building with some- 
thing over a score of columns, or a town with a like number of 
minarets, it will be styled the hall of 40 columns or the city of 40 
towers’ (Arthur Arnold in Academy, 12 March 1881). ‘ “‘ Forty” 
means “‘ many”’ (Angus, Bible Handbook). 
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or, the Christ.’ The meaning rather is, ‘If thou_art God’s Son’ 
[the emphatic place being given to vios, «i vios & +. Hou], if this 
relationship to God be the determining element in your life. 
But this by no means excludes reference tio His Messianic dignity, 
it rather implies it. It was as God’s Son He had been hailed 
at His baptism proclaiming His Messianic vocation, and fitly, 
because Divine Sonship was that out of which the Messiahship 
sprang, and which underlay the whole vocation of Jesus as the 
Christ. 


First temptation.—The first temptation was to 
use for His own comfort and preservation the 
powers committed to Him as Messiah. The’ cir- 
cumstances in which He found Himself lent im- 
mense force to the appeal. He found Himself 
faint and ready to perish. What a fiasco would 
His Messianic calling seem if He died here in the 
wilderness, and how easy apparently the means of 
relief: ‘Say the word.’ ‘ How oft the sight of means 
to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done!’ Once only 
in His life can He have suffered more acutely from 
this same temptation: only when He knew He 
could command twelve legions of angels to His aid, 
only when He was taunted, ‘ He saved others, him- 
self he cannot save.’ The use He might legiti- 
mately make of His powers as God’s Son must once 
for all be settled: and He settles it by recognizing 
that having taken human nature He must accept 
human conditions, and elevate human life not by 
facing life’s temptations on wholly different terms 
from the normal, but by accepting the whole 
human con‘lict: ‘Man lives—and I, being man, 
therefore live—not by bread only, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ 
He accepted absolutely the human condition with 
its entire dependence on God. Duty was more 
than food. His life was to be ruled by intima- 
tions of God’s will, not by fear of death by 
starvation. He, like all other men, was in God’s 
band. 

Second temptation.—The second temptation was 
to estabjish the Messianic claim by the performance 
of some astounding feat, such as leaping from the 
roof of the wing of the temple into the crowded 
courts below. Once for all our Lord had to settle 
by what methods His claim could be made good. 
hat which the people so frequently demanded, ‘a 
sign,’ must have suggested itself as a possible 
means of convincing them. And it was an easy 
means, for was it not written in the book He had 
pondered as His best guide: ‘He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest haply thou dash thy 
foot against a stone’ (Ps 91")? Were these 
words not prepared for this Messianic manifesta- 
tion? Could the people, ever craving for signs, 
be in any other way led to accept Him as God’s 
messenger? Might not His whole mission fail, 
might He not miss the accomplishment of God’s 
purpose, if He did not condescend to the weak- 
ness of His countrymen and grant them a sign? 
But now, as always, He saw the incongruit, 
and insufficiency of such signs: ‘an evil and ad- 
ulterous generation seeketh a sign, and no sign 
shall be given to it’ (Mt 12 ||). But that which 


settles the matter in His own mind is the con-- 


sideration that to attempt the performance of any 
such feat would be a tempting of God. He rebuts 
the temptation with the words, ‘Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God.’ He perceived that He 
had no right to expect the protection of God in any 
course but the highest, in any course which His 
own conscience told Him was a short cut to His 
end. To abandon the region of man’s actual needs 
and work wonders not for their relief and as the 
revelation of God’s love, but for mere display, was, 
He felt, to trespass the Father’s intentions. He 


could not count upon the Father’s countenance and 
help if He departed in the slightest degree from 
His own highest ideal. 


Spiritual ends must be 


attained by spiritual means, however slow and 
uncertain these seem. 

Third temptation.—The third question which had 
now once for all to be settled was, What kind of 
kingdom must the Messiah establish? Shall it be 
a kingdom of this world, such as many expected 
and would promptly aid Him to secure? The glory 
of the kingdoms of the earth had a present lustre 
allits own. There was in their power and oppor- 
tunity an appeal to beneficent ambition not easily 
resisted. What might not be accomplished for the 
down-trodden, the heavily-taxed, the outcast, the 
despairing? He had Himself groaned with the 
rest of His countrymen under the unrighteous 
exactions of Pandalent publicans ; why not win 
for His people the blessings of freedom? More 
than once this temptation returned in the attempts 
of the multitude to make Him a king. But our 
Lord recognized that for Him to depart from the 
idea of founding a spiritual kingdom in which God 
should be acknowledged would be to serve Satan. 
The craving for earthly dominion was inextricably 
mixed up with*worldly ambitions, and could only 
be gratified by the use of means alien to the Divine 
Spirit. He felt such a kingdom to be incompatible 
with the sole and exclusive service of God—not 
that all earthly kingdoms are necessarily Satanic, 
but His calling was to introduce the true reign of 
God among men. He saw that in order to win 
earthly dominion He would require to appeal to 
evil passions and use such means as the sword— 
in a word, to avail Himself of the aid of evil. This 
was impossible. 
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Marcus Dons. 

TENT (cxyv7j).—The light shelter of the nomad, 
here to-day and away to-morrow, is an apt symbol 
of what is fleeting and transitory. This lends the 
suggestion of irony to our Lord’s phrase (Lk 16°) 
‘eternal tents.’ The notion of transiency is upper- 
most also in 2 Co 514 (cxjvos). 

The ordinary Eastern tent is made of black 
goats’-hair cloth, spun and woven by the women 
with very primitive implements. The women pitch 
the tents, and on removing they strike and pack 
them for the journey. The roof is supported by 
three rows of three upright posts, from 6 feet to 8 
feet in height, the middle row being highest. It is 
stretched by cords fastened to the edges, and at- 
tached to pegs driven firmly into the ground. The 
‘walls’ are hung like curtains round the eaves, and 
a breadth of cloth across the tent cuts off the 
women’s compartment from that open to the public. 
It is an effective shelter from the sun. When wet, 
the cloth shrinks and becomes quite waterproof. 
oxy} may also mean a hut, booth, or other tempo- 
rary structure, like those made by the Arabs of ed- 
Huleh from the reeds that abound in the marshes 
close by the base of Hermon. Peter was doubtless 
familiar with these rude peasant structures, the 
leafy shelters erected on the roofs for cool retreat 
in summer, and the booths for the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (Mt 174 etc.). W. EwIna. 


TERAH.—Father of Abraham ; named as a link 
in our Lord’s genealogy (Lk 3*4). 


TESTAMENT.—1. The Gr. word S:aOjxn, tr. 
‘covenant’ Lk 1” AV, ‘testament’ Mt 2678 || Mk 
1474, Lk 22? AV and RVn, isin RV, d/.cc., uniformly 
‘covenant.’ The last of these passages is bracketed 
by WH as a ‘very early interpolation.” The word 
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does not occur elsewhere in the Gospels. The 
rendering ‘covenant’ (wh. see) is unquestionably 
right: ‘ testament’ has come from the Lat. Versions. 

2. In classical literature diaAjxn denoted a will, 
and apparently nothing else (Ar. Av. 440, if an 
exception, is unique). A Greek will, however, was 
a settlement or trust-deed rather than a will in 
the Roman (i.e. the modern) sense. In it the 
conditions of inheritance were, indeed, in the first 
place at the sole discretion of the testator, but it 
was publicly and solemnly executed, and thereupon 
at once became absolute, irrevocable, and unalter- 
able. 

8. The LXX translators adopted the word as the 
equivalent of the Heb. nota. The following con- 
siderations are supposed to have influenced their 
choice :—(a@) d:a84xn represented essentially a ‘ one- 
sided covenant,’ cuvOjxn (the ordinary word) a 
mutual one; (6) dia6jxn was charged with religious 
ideas, inasmuch as the Greek will conveyed the 
religious institutions as well as the property of the 
family (cf. the similar case of the Hebrew ‘ birth- 
right’). It may possibly also have been used, in 
the popular spoken dialect, in a wider sense than 
that of a will (ef. duaridec Gar). 

4. (a) The special reference in Lk 1” [= Ps 
105% 7] is to the covenant with Abraham (Gn 15. 
17). (6) The words of Mt 2678, Mk 14% [Lk 2270] 
are plainly drawn from Ex 24°. The addition of 
‘new’ (AV, RVm) in Mt. and Mk., Z/.cc., has small 
MS authority, and is rejected in RV text: it is 
due to 1 Co 11”. Yet the idea of a ‘new covenant’ 
had been the theme of OT prophets (cf. Jer 31°!* 
etc.), and its application to the Christian covenant 
was in current use among the Apostles: the ‘old’ 
covenant in the implied contrast was the Mosaic 
not the Abrahamic (2 Co 3°, He 9" etc.), and the 
allusion to Ex 248 seems tacitly to suggest the 
same contrast here. 


LITERATURE.—Ramsay, Hist. Com. on Galatians, p. 349 ff.; 
Westcott, Hebrews, p. 298 ff.; Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘Covenant,’ 
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TETRARCH (rerpdépx7ns is the classical form, but 
in NT the MS evidence is strongly in favour of 
terpadpxys [Tisch., WH, and Nestle]).—The title is 
used in the Gospels of Antipas (Mt 14?, Lk 31: 9 97), 
and of Philip and Lysanias (Lk 31). Originally it 
denoted the ruler of a fourth part of a country 
or province. Euripides (Alc. 1154) is the earliest 
writer to use the term rerpapxla, and applies it to 
Thessaly, which in primitive times was divided for 
civil administration into four districts. This ar- 
rangement was restored in the constitution given 
by Philip of Macedon (Demos. Philipp. iii. 26, where 
the word is clearly technical and free from the 
doubt in which Euripides leaves it), A similar 
system was met with in Galatia, where each of the 
three tribes had its four tetrarchs (Strabo, 430, 
566 f.). Pompey afterwards reduced the number 
to three, one for each tribe, but retained the 
original title (Appian, Mithridat. 46). _Thence- 
forward, if not at an even earlier date, the name 
lost its etymological meaning, and could be applied 
to any petty dependent prince, subordinate in rank 
to kings but enjoying some of the prerogatives of 
sovereignty (Cic. pro Milone, xxviii. 76; Hor. 
Sat. I. lil. 12; Tac. Ann. xv. 25; et al.). Such 
tetrarchs seem to have been numerous, especially 
in Syria. Antony conferred the title upon both 
Herod and his brother Phasael (Jos. Ant. XIV. 
xiii. 1, BJ I. xii. 5); but the rank was almost 
purely titular, and left them inferior in dignity to 
the high priest, Hyrcanus 1. In B.c. 30 another 
brother, Pigesssa: was made tetrarch of Perea 
(Jos. Ant. XV. x. 3), the nominal honour being 
maintained on an income granted by Herod him- 
self. In the Gospels the etymological signification 


of the term has evaporated. For, though Herod 
divided his kingdom into four parts, the one 
assigned to Salome consisted merely of a palace 
with the revenue of certain so-called free towns, 
and was in no sense a tetrarchy. With this excep- 
tion, his kingdom was divided into three parts, 
and the title of ‘tetrarch’ was conferred by the 
will of Rome upon Antipas and Philip, whilst that 
of ‘ethnarch,’ or recognized head of a nation, 
was similarly bestowed upon Archelaus. On two 
occasions Antipas is styled ‘king’ (Mt 149, ef. 14, 
Mk 61: - 26f-) ; and the obvious explanation is that 
his subjects were encouraged, and some of them 
perhaps disposed, to speak of him by the higher 
title, for which Rome had substituted a lower, 
without any allusion to its strict meaning. Simi- 
larly in the case of Lysanias. He was ruler of the 
district of Abila in the Lebanon, which had been 
severed from the kingdom of Iturzea on the execu- 
tion of Lysanias I. in B.C. 36. That kingdom was 
in the course of time broken up into three parts, of 
which Abilene formed one, with another Lysanias 
as its tetrarch (Jos. Ant. XVIII. vi. 10, XIX. v. 1; 
CIG 4521, 4523). The term may have been selected 
because of the smallness of the district in com- 
parison with the earlier kingdom, but it preserves 
no record of the division of a country or associa- 
tion of tribes into four parts. In the Gospels the 
tetrarch is merely a petty prince, dependent upon 
Rome for the retention of his few emblems of 
sovereignty, whilst encouraged to self-repression 
and loyal service by an occasional promotion to a 
higher dignity. R. W. Moss. 


TEXT OF THE GOSPELS.—1. The problem.— 
All true criticism must begin by taking cognizance 
of, and as far as possible accounting for, existing 
facts. The leading facts in regard to the text of 
the Gospels may be briefly stated as follows : 

(i.) A Greek text substantially the same as the 
text underlying the AV has been almost univer- 
sally accepted by Christendom as the authentic 
Greek text from about the year A.D. 350 till the 
development in modern times of the critical study 
of the text of the NT. This text is found in the 
great mass of existing Greek MSS, and was used 
by almost all ecclesiastical writers from Chrysos- 
tom onwards. Translated into Syriac, under the 
name of the Peshitta version, it was used by most 
of the Syriac-speaking Churches from at least the 
4th cent. onwards. It was the only Greek text 
printed on the revival of learning in the West, and 
received the name of Textus Receptus (TR) from 
an expression used in the preface to the second 
Elzevir edition, 1633 : ‘ textum ergo habes nunc ab 
omnibus receptum, in quo nihil immutatum aut 
corruptum damus.’ 

(ii.) Against this general unanimity in regard 
to the Greek text must be set the fact that the 
Churches of the West read the Gospels in the 
Latin translation of Jerome (A.D. 384), according 
to a text substantially different from the TR. 
Moreover, existing MSS and Patristic quotations 
of the earlier Latin versions differed from the TR 
even more fundamentally, and similar types of 
text are found to have been very widely spread, 
speaking in a geographical sense, and occur in 
some important MSS, in many ancient Versions, 
and in the quotations of many Christian writers, 
especially in the earliest times. This text (or, 
more correctly speaking, texts of this type) has 
been named cWlashern >; and, although it has long 
been well known that the term is not exclusively 
applicable in a geographical sense (indeed, it is 
quite possible that at least some members of this 
family may have had their rise in the East), yet 
for the sake of convenience it must for the present 
be employed. 
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(ili.) But a few of our earliest Greek MSS, sup- 
peed by the quotations of the most scholarly 

athers of the earlier centuries, and by a few 
Versions, present a different text, which has com- 
mended itself on its intrinsic merits, as well as on 
account of its proved antiquity, to most modern 
critical scholars: it forms the base of practically 
all the modern critical editions, and of our English 
RV. 

2. The Received Text.—A text substantially the 
same as the TR has been called by Dean Burgon 
and his school the ‘Traditional Text’; by Dr. 
Hort (in the Introduction * to Westcott and Hort’s 
The New Testament in the Original Greek) the 
‘Syrian’ Text. Hort also suggests the name 
‘ Antiochian,’ which is preferable, because it avoids 
any chance of confusion with the totally distinct 
Syriac versions. For reasons that will be explained 
Jater on in this article, Hort considers that the 
Antiochian text atlords practically no evidence for 
the reconstruction of the original Greek of the 
NT, and he may therefore be considered as the 
most extreme opponent of the TR. In his opinion 
(Introduction, § 185) the Antiochian text ‘must be 
the result of a recension in the proper sense of the 
word, a work of attempted criticism, performed 
deliberately by editors and not merely by scribes.’ 
He further distinguishes two stages in the revision, 
and thinks (§ 190) that the final process was com- 
pleted by 350 or thereabouts, and that the first 
process took place at some date between 250 and 
350. According to Burgon and his close follower 
Miller, these recensions are purely imaginary crea- 
tions; they believe the Church of Antioch (in 
company, no doubt, with practically all the Greek- 
speaking Churches) to have preserved the pure 
text from the first. It is at any rate certain that 
Chrysostom used this text: he was born at Antioch 
about the middle of the 4th cent., and lived in 
that city till 398, when he became bishop of Con- 
stantinople. We have seen above that even the 
main opponents of this text allow that it took its 
final shape probably about the time of Chrysos- 
tom’s birth. From that time onwards it held 
practically undisputed sway, and the main mass 
of later MSS contain it. When at length, some 
time after the introduction of printing, the first 
New Testaments in Greek were published, they 
naturally rested on the MSS in ordinary ecclesi- 
astical use, and thus the Antiochian text became 
the ‘ Received’ Greek text of modern Christendom, 
from which our own AV was made. 

As has been shown above, the history of the printed text in 
the 16th cent. is part of the history of the Antiochian text; 
although of no critical importance, it is a subject very full of 
interest. [A good short account of the early printed editions 
will be found in Scrivener’s Plain Introduction (ed. Miller, 
1894), vol. ii. ch. vii. Of. also Tregelles, Account of the Printed 
Text of the Greek NT, 1854]. The NT was first printed in Greek 
as vol. v. of the Complutensian Polyglott Bible. This magnifi- 
cent work was prepared at the cost of Francis Ximenes de 
Cisneros, Cardinal-Archbishop of Toledo, and was printed at 
Alcalé (Complutwm), where he had founded a university. The 
OT was given in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek; the Apocrypha and 
NT in Greek and Latin. The volume containing the NT (which 
was the first to be printed) was completed on 10th Jan. 1514; 
but owing to the death of the truly great Cardinal, the publica- 
tion of the whole work was delayed, the Pope’s license not being 
granted till 22nd March 1520. Meanwhile, in order to forestall 
the Spanish edition, John Froben, the celebrated publisher at 
Basle, employed Erasmus to prepare an edition of the NT in 
Greek, accompanied by a revised Latin version: this was 
hurried through the press, and published in 1516. Erasmus 
published other editions in 1519, 1522, 1527, and 1535. Other 
important editions are those of Robert Stephen (especially the 
folio of 1550, which is regarded by many as the standard text), 
Theodore de Béze (Beza), and the brothers Elzevir. All printed 
editions, even those prepared by the great founders of textual 
criticism, were based upon the TR until 1831, when Lachmann 


published a text constructed directly from the ancient docu- 
ments. 


* This Introduction was written by Dr. Hort, and will in this 
article be cited under his name, though the two editors accept 
joint responsibility for it. 
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Whatever may be the ultimate verdict of textual 
criticism, the TR must always remain a monu- 
ment worthy of deep veneration and of close 
study. It is an essential factor in the history of 
the development of Christianity. Through it the 
Spirit of God has, during the greater part of the 
existence of the Church of Christ, spoken to the 
greater number of her members. It has controlled 
the doctrine and the life of Christians, and by its 
means we have been freed, in part at least, from 
the heavy yoke of medizval sacerdotalism and 
superstition. ‘Those who translated it into modern 
languages have left us in their work something of 
their own life and spirit. If extent of influence 
for good is to be our criterion, then surely, what- 
ever its origin, the TR and the translations made 
from it bear the impress of the seal of God’s Spirit, 
and have an unsurpassed and almost unsurpassable 
claim to the veneration and gratitude of mankind. 

This much every thinking Christian will surely 
grant. But it is a different thing to go on to say : 
‘ therefore this text must be the original authentic 
text.’ It would be as logical to argue that because 
the gospel was given to the world in the Greek 
language, therefore Jesus must have spoken in the 
same language. It is quite in accordance with our 
experience of God’s methods of working that He 
should employ an instrument fashioned and con- 
ditioned not only by the circumstances under 
which it took its rise, but also by those through 
which it has passed in the course of its history. 

It is an unfortunate thing that Burgon and 
Miller’s writings seem to imply (we believe, in- 
deed, that the Dean stated it in so many words) 
that of necessity God must have provided for 
the accurate preservation of the text of the book 
which He had given to man. It appears to have 
been inconceivable to Burgon that the true text 
should be any other than that commonly ac- 
cepted by the Church: to him the Church was 
the guardian of Holy Writ in the same sense as 
some people believe her to be the guardian of 
doctrine. If this view, even though not expressly 
stated, is felt to underlie the student’s conclusions, 
then those conclusions are removed from the do- 
main of matters with which the critic can deal. 
They may, as in the case of views as to the author- 
ity of the Church in matters of faith, or of 
theories as to the inspiration of the Bible, con- 
ceivably rest on a true spiritual perception, but 
they do not rest on evidence, with which alone the 
critic is competent to deal. We have pointed out 
above that a large, and the most enlightened, por- 
tion of the Christian Church read the Scriptures 
in the Vulgate, or Latin translation of Jerome, 
and regarded it as the only authoritative exponent 
of the true text and sense of the original. There 
never has been a unanimous tradition as to the 
text of Scripture: only for the three centuries that 
followed the first printing of the Greek NT has 
there been even an appearance of such unanimity. 
But though the writings of Burgon and Miller 
force one to.the conclusion that for them per- 
sonally their theory rested on @ priori grounds, 

et they have with great labour, assiduity, and 
Secenne collected a vast amount of evidence 
in support of the ‘Traditional Text.’ Unfortu- 
nately, Burgon wrote in such a contemptuous 
manner of the leading textual critics and of the 
most ancient MSS of the NT that most of his work 
has the appearance of an ex parte statement rather 
than of a solid contribution to the investigation of 
a difficult problem. Miller, who edited and com- 
pleted many of Burgon’s papers after his death, 
adopted a more temperate tone; but so much of 
Burgon’s language is incorporated, that the sub- 
ject is still treated rather after the fashion of a 
polemical controversy than of a critical investiga- 
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tion. Moreover, Burgon’s contention was that the 
‘Traditional Text’ is the only one that has any 
claim to be regarded as the true text; all docu- 
ments that differ from it are treated as of prac- 
tically no value. Hort, on the other hand, con- 
sidered the ‘Traditional’ or ‘ Antiochian’ text to 
be valueless as evidence. Thus the subject. has 
been treated at its extreme points, and neither side 
has taken sufficient trouble to discover how much 
truth is contained in the views of the other side. 
We lay a good deal of stress on this matter, be- 
cause we think there has been a strong disposition 
to regard the ‘Traditional Text’ as a hobby of 
Burgon’s, and to treat his defence of it with the 
same contempt that he poured so freely on others. 
3. Hort’s ‘Syrian’ or ‘Antiochian’ Text. —In 
part ili. of Hort’s Introduction, chapter ii. bears the 
heading, ‘ Results of Genealogical Evidence proper.’ 
Section i. (§§ 130-168) is devoted to proving the 
posteriority of Antiochian to other known types of 
readings. We hope to show later on that the evi- 
dence here adduced is not entitled to be called 
‘genealogical’ in a strict sense, but with this we 
are not for the moment concerned. Hort begins 
(§ 130) by stating the incontrovertible fact that 
all great variations of text were prior to the 5th 
cent., since the text of Chrysostom and other 
Syrian Fathers of the 4th cent. is substantially 
identical with the common late text; and (§ 131) 
the text of every other considerable group of docu- 
ments is shown by analogous evidence of Fathers 
and Versions to be of equal or greater antiquity. 
If we were living in the age of Chrysostom, the 
problem to be solved would in all essential points 
be the same as it is now. Hort then adduces 
three lines of evidence to prove the posteriority of 
Antiochian readings: (i.) by analysis of conflate 
readings (§§ 132-151), (1i.) by Ante-Nicene Patristic 
evidence (§§ 152-162), (iii.) by internal evidence of 
Syrian (2.c. Antiochian) readings (§§ 163-168). We 
must deal with each of these divisions separately. 
(i.) When one reading is found in one group of 
documents, another in a second group, and the 
two different readings are found combined in a 
third group, this reading is said to be ‘conflate.’ 
Of course it has to be assumed that the first two 
readings are prior to the conflate reading, or else 
it is not a conflate reading at all. Thus the argu- 
ment goes in a circle, unless either it can be proved 
that the two separate readings existed at a time 
when it can be shown that the conflate reading did 
not, or the conflate reading is so obviously wrong 
that it cannot conceivably be the original reading. 
If neither of these conditions is fulfilled, then con- 
clusions based on the so-called conflate readings 
are matters of judgment, not of evidence. Hort 
adduces and examines eight cases of readings 
which he believes to be conflate: in each case, 
according to his view, the Antiochian text has 
combined two separate readings found in earlier 
texts. Obviously eight examples, taken four from 
Mark and four from Luke, afford but a slender 
foundation on which to build: it may be, and has 
been, urged that these eight examples are only 
specimens taken from a large number available, 
but until further examples are collected and pub- 
lished the case must be judged by the eight given. 


_ Hor the sake of illustration, we give here the main readings 
in the instance selected for special discussion by Hort. In Mk 
633 ie ag the people saw them going, and many knew 
them, and they ran there together on foot from all the cities) we 
find the following readings : 

xu xponrov airods (and outwent them), XB lect 49 Lat. vg Boh 
Arm and (with xper%Abov for +p0720ov) LA 18 lect 39; Syr. vg 
has za} xporrbov corey txei. 

zai cuvirloy aired (and came together there), Ds 28, 604) 
(2re d if tr have xxi 7Afov aired, a simply et venerunt, Syr. sin 
and when they came : these documents might be taken to sup- 
port either of the shorter readings). 

nas aporrey abrols xxl cuviAloy xpos abrov (and outwent them, 


and came together unto him), all known uncials, except the five 
named above, all cursives except eight, fg Syr. hel Ath. 

In this case it will be noticed that there is no evidence to 
show that za) cvvyAloy xpos «troy alone was ever read; more- 
over, the evidence for zx} cuvyAdey wired is very slender, and 
quite possibly later than the supposed conflation. Mill sug- 
gested with much probability that D omitted the words and 
outwent them because they contradicted Mt 1413 and Lk 911 
‘the crowds followed him.’ Swete, ad loc., quotes 33 as reading 
cvvedpumoy xpos wdrovs xl cuvirA0ov xpos abrov: this appears to 
have been another way of getting rid of the words objected to. 
The reading of the mass of MSS gives such good sense that 
Hort himself says (§ 136), ‘There is nothing in the sense that 
would tempt to alteration : all runs easily and smoothly, and 
there is neither contradiction nor manifest tautology’; and 
again (§ 138), ‘Had.it been the only extant reading, it would 
have roused no suspicion.’ He does, indeed, argue that the 
fresh point made by and came together unto him ‘ simply spoils 
the point of écAdéy in v.34; the multitude “followed” (Mt., 
Luke) the Lord to the desert region (:x«), but the actual 
arrival at His presence was due to His act, not theirs, for He 
“came out” of His retirement in some sequestered nook to 
meet them.’ But Swete, ad loc., far more naturally takes the 
#sA0évy to mean ‘having landed,’ and thus the only objection 
that Hort could find to the language of the fuller reading falls 
to the ground: the crowd were the first to reach the spot 
whither Jesus and His disciples were going, they ran together 
on the beach to meet Him ; and as He landed He saw them, and 
realized that He could not secure the quiet He sought. It is 
therefore quite possible that the reading of NBLA is due to the 
accidental omission of a clause. 


In none of the eight cases can it be proved that 
the two parts of the longer reading both existed 
separately at a time when the combined reading 
did not exist, and it is a matter of opinion whether 
the readings in which the two separate ones are 
combined are likely to be right or not. 


Dr. Salmon (Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the 
NT, p. 68) says that ‘Canon Cook elaborately discussed Hort’s 
eight cases, contending that in every one of them the con- 
flation hypothesis gives the less probable account of the facts.’ 
He adds: ‘In each of these cases I did not myself follow Hort 
altogether without misgivings.’ Miller also discusses the sup- 
posed conflations in Appendix ii. of his ‘Causes of Corruption,’ 
and makes out a fairly good case for the originality of the sup- 
posed conflate readings. 


(ii.) Hort’s next argument to prove the posteri- 
ority of Antiochian readings is founded on Ante- 
Nicene Patristic evidence. 


It will be convenient to follow Hort’s example in giving at this 
point some general considerations in regard to the character and 
the use of Patristic evidence. We will speak first of the dis- 
advantages and difficulties experienced in using it. To begin 
with, the material is necessarily very fragmentary in more senses 
than one. Each writer quotes but a limited number of passages, 
so thatit is only in the case of a few specially prominent passages 
that we can get together a really representative collection of 
Patristic quotations. It follows that any kind of Patristic 
apparatus is more or less deceptive. It may be, for instance, 
that Origen has a reading which agrees with MSS most approved 
by critical writers, but that the passage in which it occurs is not 
eee by Clement of Alexandria. Here we are placed in a 

ifficulty, because Clement and Origen did not by any means 
always agree, and, if a quotation ret been preserved in which 
Clement used a different reading, it would be probable that 
Origen’s reading did not belong to the text traditionally current 
at Alexandria, but that he had obtained it from some other 
source ; his evidence, therefore, would be simply of a personal 
character. It is necessary, therefore, in weighing Patristic 
evidence to deal with the author’s quotations as a whole, in 
order to form a judgment of the character of the text he used. 
When Clement’s and Origen’s quotations are thus dealt with, it 
is found that Origen in part agrees with the text most favoured 
by critical editors, but that his predecessor Clement used a 
substantially different text of a ‘Western’ type; Origen too, 
in part, followed ‘Western’ texts: the conclusions to which 
these phenomena lead will be discussed later on. The important 
point to note at this stage is that the whole mass of a writer’s 
quotations must be treated as one whole, and that, while we 
can discover the type of text he used, our knowledge of it is only 
fragmentary, and necessarily confined as far as details are con- 
cerned to the passages explicitly quoted. 

A moment’s reflexion on the way in which the Bible is quoted 
in extempore sermons or in conversation will be sufficient to 
show that a writer’s quotations may not always reproduce the 
text that he considered the best, supposing him to have formed 
a critical judgment on the subject. Natural looseness of quota- 
tion from memory, familiarity with more than one text, and 
confusion between parallel passages in the Gospels, will account 
for many deviations that cannot be considered genuine variant 
readings. A knowledge of the proneness of the human brain 
to repeat a mistake once made, will render us cautious even 
when a writer quotes a passage more than once in the same 
unusual form. Even with great care and wide experience it is 
difficult for a student to feel sure that a quotation gives the 
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reading which the writer, in answer to a direct question, would 
have deliberately stated to be the right one. 

Moreover, we often feel great doubt whether the quotation 
stands in our printed editions in its original form. The works 
of many Greek Fathers have been notoriously badly edited, and 
it is only when we have had personal experience of the editor’s 
methods that we can feel any security that full advantage has 
been taken of the MSS and other evidence available. Dr. Nestle 
(in his Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek NT, 
Eng. tr. 1901, p. 145) refers to an extreme instance of supineness 
and ignorance on the part of even a fairly recent editor : he gave 
in his MS the first and last words of quotations, and left the printer 
to fill them up from a printed copy of the NT. 

And when we go behind the editions, we often find that only 
comparatively late MSS are now extant, and we have to allow 
for the natural tendency of scribes to substitute, both consciously 
and unconsciously, familiar for unfamiliar readings. Sometimes 
the comments that follow the quotation enable the student to 
detect the substitution, but such alterations must have been 
made by scribes in numberless passages in which there are no 
means of discovering them. 

The case of Fathers writing in a language other than Greek 
presents further difficulties, because it is often impossible to say 
how far the form of the quotation is due to a knowledge of the 
original Greek, and how far to familiarity with the version in 
their own language. Analogous difficulties arise in the case of 
works which are preserved only in translations, because the 
translator was likely to introduce readings familiar to him in 
the vernacular. 

We have enlarged somewhat on this matter in order to show 
how much care is needed in forming a judgment on the Patristic 
evidence in regard to individual readings. But, on the other 
hand, we desire to emphasize as strongly as possible the immense 
importance of Patristic evidence when employed with due pre- 
cautions for its proper purpose, namely, the dating and localizing 
of special types of text. 

But, again, we must remember that the remains of Ante- 
Nicene Christian literature that have come down to us are very 
fragmentary. ‘The only period for which we have anything 
like a sufficiency of representative knowledge consists roughly of 
three-quarters of a century, from about 175 to 250’ (Hort, § 158). 
Besides Clement and Origen, Hort names Ireneus, Hippolytus, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Novatian, belonging to the period 
named; Methodius towards the close of the 3rd cent.; and 
Eusebius of Cesarea in the first third of the 4th century. ‘The 
text used,’ writes Hort (§ 159), ‘ by all those Ante-Nicene Greek 
writers, not being connected with Alexandria, who have left 
considerable remains, is substantially Western.’ 


We are now in a position to consider the value 
of the argument for the posteriority of Antiochian 
readings which Hort bases on Ante-Nicene Patristic 
evidence : itisan esi/entioargument—that no extant 
writer before Chrysostom used the Antiochian text. 
The force of this argument is considerably lessened 
if we reflect that, had the writings of Origen 

erished, we should have had practically no Ante- 
Nicene Patristic evidence for the type of text con- 
tained in the RV. 

Miller (The Traditional Text, p. 94ff.) has 
attempted to prove the antiquity of the Tradi- 
tional or Antiochian text by a wide appeal to 
Patristic evidence. In a sense he fails, because if 
a reading is shown to be older than the supposed 
revision which produced the Antiochian text, it is 
said by the school of Hort to be not distinctively 
Antiochian, but a ‘Western’ reading adopted by 
the revisers. Toone who does not adopt an extreme 
view on either side, this will probably appear very 
like a fight over empty names. The Antiochian 
text confessedly contained an ancient element, and 
the real question is whether critical editors have 
ee sufficient attention to the evidence afforded 

yit. Call the text by what name you will, but let 
it be judged on the intrinsic value of its readings, 
not in accordance with uncertain theories. Its very 
existence forms evidence in favour of certain types 
of the Western text, which must go back to the 
2nd cent., as is shown by Miller; and the real 
question at issue is, What weight is to be attached 
to the evidence of these texts? 

(iii.) The judgment of such a scholar as Dr. Hort 
on the intrinsic value of the Antiochian readings 
must carry the greatest weight. It will be most 
satisfactory to quote his own words. ‘ Another 
step is gained by a close examination of all read- 
ings distinctively Syrian (Antiochian) in the sense 
explained above, comparing them on grounds of 
Internal Evidence, Transcriptional and Intrinsic, 
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with the other readings of the same passages. The 
result is entirely unfavourable to the hypothesis 
which was mentioned as not excluded by the phe- 
nomena of the conflate readings, namely that in 
other cases, where the Syrian text difiers from all 
other extant ancient texts, its authors may have 
copied some other equally ancient and perhaps 
purer text now otherwise lost’ (§ 163). This de- 
cision may be regarded either as an expression of 
subjective judgment, in which case its value will 
very according to the estimate formed of its 
author’s ability as a critic; or else it can be re- 
garded as the result of certain lines of argument, 
in which case it is the business of other critics to 
examine those arguments. 

The conclusions which Hort reached in regard 
to the conflate readings discussed above rest on, 
and indeed may be fairly considered to assume the 
truth of, his views as to the genealogical relations 
of the different families into which he divides all 
extant NT documents. His whole text is indeed 
based on those views; and therefore, if we are to 
discuss the problem before us intelligently, it is 
essential to have correct knowledge of the exact 
nature of genealogical evidence, and of how far it 
is available for the criticism of the NT text. 

It is an obvious truth that, if the original of a 
document exists, no number of copies will possess 
any value for settling its text, which can be ascer- 
tained by reference to the document itself. This 
is the simple ground on which all genealogical evi- 
dence rests. If three independent copies have been 
made of a document which has itself perished, it 
may fairly be assumed that where all three agree 
they correctly represent the original ; and further, 
in cases where two of the copies agree against the 
third, we shall confidently judge that these two 
preserve the right text, and that the third is in 
error. Now suppose that fifty copies have been 
made of this third original copy, and that it has 
itself perished, then it is clear that the evidence 
of the two extant primary copies outweighs the 
evidence of the fifty secondary ones. In this ex- 
ample it is assumed that the exact parentage of 
every copy is known. This is, of course, seldom 
the case with the MSS of ancient authors; but 
when the parentage of every MS concerned can be 
ascertained, then genealogical evidence gives results 
from which there can be no appeal. 


This matter is of such importance that it is worth while to 
illustrate further what we have said, by reference to an actual 
instance. A fair number of MSS exist of the Pedagogue of 
Clement of Alexandria. In one family of these, consisting of 
eight or more members, a passage of considerable length is left 
out. Now two leaves have been lost from a MS preserved at 
Florence (called F), which contained exactly this passage ; it is 
therefore beyond doubt that the MSS referred to were copied 
from F after the loss of these leaves, and they are therefore of no 
value as evidence. There exists also at Paris another MS (P), 
considerably older than F. At one time there was some little 
doubt about the relation existing between these two MSS; but 
after a time it was pointed out by a German scholar, Dr. Stahlin, 
that certain notes that were written in P by different people and 
at different times, are written in F in the hand of the original 
scribe; this makes it certain that F was copied, directly or 
indirectly, from P, and it can therefore also be put aside. 
Further researches showed that every known MS of the work 
was derived from P, which consequently forms our only authority 
for the text. It is very seldom that such certain results as these 
can be reached in actual practice. It is generally possible to 
group MSS to some extent by observing their agreement in 
obvious errors, because it is not likely that different scribes 
would make the same mistakes independently in several differ- 
ent places. It is obvious that the confidence with which we can 
employ genealogical evidence is proportionate to the certainty 
with which the relations of the MSS have been ascertained. In 
the case of certain cursive MSS of the Gospels strictly genea- 
logical evidence is forthcoming, and it has been shown that the 
cursives 13, 69, 124, 346, and certain others, are derived from 
one common ancestor; but, except for this one important and 
interesting case, the genealogical relations of Gospel MSS are 
matters of deduction, if not of guesswork. 


It appears, then, that it is impossible to acqui- 
esce in Hort’s unqualified condemnation of the 
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Antiochian text, so far as that condemnation rests 
on (i.) the analysis of conflate readings, which 
ima skepeed certain genealogical relations to exist 

tween certain groups of MSS, and involves an 
argument in a vicious circle, because those relations 
cannot be independently shown to exist ; and (ii.) 
so far as it rests on Patristic evidence, this being 
precarious from its fragmentary character, while 
at the same time it does prove that the Antiochian 
text contains a very ancient element. It remains, 
therefore, to judge this text on its intrinsic merits. 

4. The generally accepted Critical Text.—Once 
again, it is with Hort’s views that we must princi- 
cipally concern ourselves, because WH’s text is the 
only one published which can be regarded as in any 
way self-consistent. No textual student would 
place much confidence in Tischendorf’s judgment, 
which is embodied in his editio octava critica major ; 
the Greek text underlying the RV does not appear 
to have been formed in accordance with any ascer- 
tainable principles ; and Weymouth’s ‘ Resultant 
Text,’ and similar editions, founded on the con- 
sensus of critical editors, from their nature have 
no independent critical value. We have, therefore, 
to consider the principles on which WH founded 
their text. We have already shown how the great 
mass of documents, containing an Antiochian text, 
were set on one side. The pre-Antiochian texts 
Hort divided into three families, and, on what ap- 
pear to many students insuflicient grounds, assumed 
that they stood in certain genealogical relations to 
one another. One of these families consists of the 
group of texts commonly called ‘ Western’; after 
setting these aside as Siyions corruptions of the 
original text, only a small body of MSS, Versions, 
and Fathers remains. This small residuum, how- 
ever, Hort proceeds to again divide into ‘ Neutral’ 
and ‘ Alexandrian’ documents. It is now, we think 
we may say, generally acknowledged that this dis- 
tinction cannot be maintained (cf. Salmon, Some 
Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the NT, p. 
50 ff.). Practically, he classes as ‘ Alexandrian’ 
the readings of documents which usually agree 
with Codex B, when they differ from B and are 
not supported by. much’ Western evidence. We 
shall therefore treat these documents as forming 
one group, and distinguish the readings, as Salmon 
suggests, as early and later Alexandrian. Hort 
frankly admitted the close relation existing be- 
tween his Neutral and Alexandrian readings, since 
he conceived both sets of readings to be derived 
from a common non- Western ancestor; this led 
him, in the case of an important set of readings, 
which he ealled ‘Western non-interpolations,’ to 
prefer the testimony of a small group of Western 
documents to the practically unanimous evidence 
of all other documents. 

It will be convenient here to give a list of the 
main documents with which criticism has to deal. 
We begin with those which more or less regularly 
support the Alexandrian readings. See also art. 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

B, the famous Codex Vaticanus, assigned to the 4th cent., is 
by far the most interesting ; according to Hort, it con- 
tains a purely ‘ Neutral’ text in the Gospels. 

&, Codex Sinaiticus, discovered by Tischendorf on Mt. Sinai, 


and probably to be assigned to the 4th century. This 
MS is thought by Hort to be free from Antiochian 
readings, but to contain a ‘mixed’ text, that is, one in 
which Western, Neutral, and Alexandrian elements are 
all found, though in the Gospels he looks on it as largely 
Neutral ; this is equivalent to saying that its agreements 
with B are yery numerous. 

C, Codex Ephremi Rescriptus, a palimpsest preserved at 
Paris, and belonging probably to the 5th century. The 
text of this MS is undoubtedly of great importance. 
Miller (Plain Intr.4 vol. i. p. 123) well describes its text 
as ‘standing nearly midway between A and B, somewhat 
inclining to the latter." Hort considers C to contain an 
Antiochian and also a Western element. : 

L, Codex Regius, preserved at Paris, belonging to the 8th 
century. This MS is especially remarkable for the number 
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of readings it has in common with B. According to 
Hort (§ 209), ‘The foundation of the text is Non-Western 
Pre-Syrian.’ But he adds: ‘The fundamental text has 
been largely mixed with late Western and with Syrian 
elements.’ 

T. Under this symbol are placed several fragments of MSS 
containing a Greek text and a translation in the dialect 
of Upper Egypt (Sahidic or Thebaic). They range in date 
from the 5th to the 7th century. 

X, Codex Monacensis, preserved at Munich, of the 9th or 10th 
cent., has a fundamentally Antiochian text, but is of 
interest because it often joins with CL in giving readings 
which may be regarded as late Alexandrian. 

Z, Codex Dublinensis Rescriptus, perhaps to be assigned to 
the 4th cent., contains 295 verses of Mt. in 22 fragments. 
The text is apparently pre-Antiochian, and agrees more 
closely with & than with B. 

A, Codex Sangallensis, of the 9th or 10th cent., has an ordi- 
nary Antiochian text, except’ in Mk., in which Gospel it 
has many readings in common with CL. 

&, Codex Xacynthius, a palimpsest, probably of the 8th cent., 
belonging to the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
London. This MS contains 342 verses of Lk., giving an 
apparently pre-Antiochian text, in which both Western 
and Alexandrian elements are found. 

, A minuscule, preserved at Basle, assigned to the 10th, 
12th, or 13th cent., often agrees with 8B and BL. 

33, A minuscule of the 10th cent., preserved at Paris, has been 
called ‘ the queen of cursives.’ It has a very interesting 
text, containing many ancient elements, but agreeing 
now with one, now with another type of readings. 

The ancient Egyptian Versions, as might be expected, to some 

extent support the Alexandrian text; but there is so much 

uncertainty in regard to these Versions that it is not easy to 
reckon with them as an element in the critical problem pre- 
sented to us. Forbes Robinson, in his art. ‘Egyptian Versions’ 
in Hastings’ DB, declines to follow Lightfoot and Hort in 
assigning one, if not both, of the principal Egyptian Versions 
(i.e. the Bohairie and the Sahidic), or at least parts of them, to 
the close of the 2ndcentury. He gives good reasons for thinking 
that the Sahidic Version, which was current in Upper Egypt, 
was the earlier of the two; and it must be regarded as funda- 
mentally Western rather than Alexandrian. The Bohairic (mis- 
leadingly called Coptic, and also Memphitic) Version, current in 

Lower Egypt, confessedly agrees in general with B, and perhaps 

even more closely with the text used by Cyril of Alexandria. 

If it has to be assigned to a date as late as the middle of the 

3rd cent., it is evident that it may be the result of the type of 

text then current in Alexandria, and cannot be used as evidence 
for the greater antiquity of that text. The remains of the 

Bashmuric Versions — those current in Middle Egypt —are so 

scanty that they offer little help at present. 


It would be easy to extend this list by including 
documents which occasionally support the Alex- 
andrian text, but it will be found that the nucleus 
of the attestation for most of Hort’s readings lies 
practically in the group NBCLX 33, often sup- 
ported by the Egyptian versions. 

At the same time, it is most necessary to bear in 
mind that the greater part of the attestation for 
Hort’s readings is often afforded by documents 
which he classes as Western, and whose evidence 
he would put on one side were it not supported by 
some member or members of the Alexandrian 
group. We proceed, therefore, to give a list of the 
main Western documents, which have not already 
been mentioned as containing an Alexandrian 
element. 


me 


D. Codex Beze Cantabrigiensis, of the 6th century. This is 
in many ways the most interesting MS of the Gospels extant: 
its text is, to a great extent, unique, and gains in interest and 
importance from the support which it often receives from the 
most ancient versions known, the Old Latin and the Old Syriac. 
All evidence tends to show that it preserves for us a text which 
was widely read in the 2nd cent., and the questions connected 
with this text are likely to increase rather than to decrease both 
in importance and in practical interest. 

Pand Q. Two palimpsests preserved at Wolfenbiittel, assigned 
respectively to the 6th and 5th centuries. P contains 31 frag- 
ments, consisting of 518 verses from all four Gospels; Q 12 
fragments of 247 verses from Lk. and John. The ancient element 
in these MSS is partly Western and partly Alexandrian. 

R. Codex Nitriensis, a palimpsest of the 6th cent., in the 
British Museum, contains 25 fragments of Lk., consisting of about 
516 verses. The pre-Antiochian readings are mostly Western. 

Two groups of minuscules are of importance. 1-118-131-209 
are fairly closely related, and offer some interesting readings ; 
but far more important are the minuscules of the Ferrar group, 
mentioned above, 13-69-124-346-543-(788)-826. This group pre- 
serves the readings of a lost MS containing a peculiar Western 
text, different from that of D, but in a manner parallel to it. 
Another important minuscule, of the 9th or 10th cent., is pre- 
served at St. Petersburg, and is named by Miller-Scrivener 473 
(565 of Gregory, 81 of Hort, 2Pe of Tischendorf). 
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The evidence of the Versions is of great importance in regard 
to the Western text, for it shows how widespread this text was 
in the earliest times, and teaches us that the name ‘ Western’ 
cannot properly be applied to it in a geographical sense. From 
East and West and from the south of Egypt we get evidence of 
the prevalence of distinctively Western types of readings. 

The Old Latin (7.e. the pre-Vulgate Latin) is found in different 
forms, which have been distinguished as African, European, 
and Italic ; the last of these, however, approaches so nearly to the 
Vulgate text, that we shall now leave it on one side. The most 
important MS of the African Latin is & (Codex Bobbiensis), 
of the 5th or 6th cent., preserved at Turin. Unfortunately, it 
contains only portions of Mt. and Mark. The close agreement 
of its readings with the quotations of Cyprian proves that it 
contains a text used in Africa in early times ; e (Codex Palatinus), 
of the 4th or 5th cent., preserved at Vienna, contains a version 
of a similar type, though by no means so homogeneous as that 
of k. Of the eae Latin there are several MSS: a, b, f° (Mt. 
only), 2 (part of Mt.), 7 (part of Mk. and Lk.), m (not a MS, buta 
collection of passages [testimonia] from the OT and NT, known 
as the ‘Speculum’); this type is also found to some extent in ec, 
f, and q, and in many fragments of MSS. 

The text of the Latin Vulgate is preserved in very numerous 
MSS. It is fundamentally Western in character, as being a 
descendant of the Old Latin, but has been much modified, 
especially in the Gospels, by the influence of Greek MSS of the 
Antiochian type. 

In Syriac, the Peshitta Version holds a place analogous to St. 
Jerome’s Vulgate in Latin, and supports the Antiochian text. 
Another Version, called by the followers of Hort the ‘ Old Syriac,’ 
is preserved in two MSS ; one in the British Museum, the text 
of which was published by Cureton, is called after him the 
*Curetonian Syriac’ (Syr¢¥r) ; the other was discovered by Mrs. 
Lewis and Mrs. Gibson in the Library of the Convent on Mount 
Sinai, and is known as the ‘Sinaitic Syriac’ (Syrsin). These 
Versions, allied, but by no means identical, have an essentially 
Western text. Another factor in the Svriac problem is the Dia- 
tessaron of Tatian (flourished 4.p. 160), the text of which has to 
a great extent been recovered from an Arabic translation, from 
an Armenian translation of the Syriac commentary of Ephraem 
Syrus, and from the quotations of the Syrian writer Aphraates. 
The Diatessaron was a harmony of the four Gospels, which was 
widely used in Syriac-speaking countries in preference to the 
separate Gospels ; and in compiling it Tatian used a Western 
text, similar in character to the Old Syriac. The mutual rela: 
tions of these documents are still in dispute, but the most 
probable view is that the Old Syriac stands to the Peshitta as the 
Old Latin does to Jerome's Vulgate. Two later versions must be 
mentioned ; one is the Harkleian revision of the Philoxenian 
Syriac, made by Thomas of Harkel about the year 616, the text 
of which is based on the Peshitta, but important readings from 
Greek MSS of a Western type are given in the margin ; the other 
is an Evangelistarium, or Church-lesson book, of the 11th cent., 
known as the ‘ Jerusalem Syriac,’ which sometimes offers very 
interesting readings of the Alexandrian type. It has already 
been stated that the Sahidic version of Upper Egypt is funda- 
mentally Western. 

In order to complete this brief survey of the most important 
documents, we must here mention A—the important Codex 
Alexandrinus of the 5th cent., preserved in the British Museum ; 
it contains a pure form of the Antiochian text, and it is quite 
possible that critics will learn to allow more weight to its 
evidence than is at present the case. The main mass of uncials 
that have not been here mentioned, and of the minuscules, may 
be regarded as simply supplementing the evidence of A, because 
the importance to be attached to them depends upon the esti- 
mate formed of the value of the text of A. 


We have now to consider in more detail the use 
which Hort makes of the Alexandrian group of 
documents. We have already tried to show how 
precarious any argument is which rests on genea- 
logical considerations, owing to the lack of suffi- 
ciently full evidence; at the best, genealogical 
evidence affords us no help in judging ‘between the 
Western and the Alexandrian texts, because they 
are confessedly parallel to each other, and have 
equal claims to consideration on genealogical 
grounds. But if it can be shown that ‘the 
Alexandrian group consistently supports readings 
intrinsically better than those of the Western 
documents, this will afford good reason for follow- 
ing it. In other words, the question comes to 
this: Is the text of WH, which all critics admit to 
be substantially a text used at Alexandria early in 
the 8rd cent., on the whole preferable to the TR, 
and to such a text as would be formed by following 
exclusively Western documents? The answer of 
critics at the present time to this question would 
undoubtedly be in the affirmative. But, in the 
great majority of cases in which it differs from the 
TR, WH’s text has the support of the best Western 
as well as of the Alexandrian documents; it is 
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ossible, therefore, to argue that its general excel- 
ence is due to the pure form of the Western 
element which it contains, and to look upon the 
distinctively Alexandrian readings as blemishes. 
On what grounds does Hort prefer these dis- 
tinctively Alexandrian readings? His main argu- 
ment is the internal evidence of groups; all the 
readings supported by a group such as NB or XD 
are examined, and judgment is passed on them 
collectively, and also on the text common to the 
MSS forming the group. Now, the text common 
to 8 and D is, according to Hort’s classification, 
Western, and in his opinion gives inferior readings 
(of course, when unsupported by other primary 
documents); whereas the agreement of 8 and B 
almost invariably gives readings which he con- 
siders intrinsically excellent. This method of 
forming a judgment on a wide consideration of the 
general readings of a group, to a great extent does 
away with the personal element which is so great a 
danger when individual readings are considered 
each on its intrinsic merits, but it still leaves plenty 
of room for the personal equation, since a general 
judgment is based on a special individual judgment 
in a number of separate cases ; thus Hort’s system 
is far less impersonal than it appears to be at first 
sight. It is obviously impossible to enter into all 
this minute research unless one is able to devote 
many years of close work to the subject; yet, 
without doing so, it appears presumptuous to dis- 
pute Hort’s conclusions. 

But judgment in this matter really rests on a 
wider question. If it can be shown to be probable 
that the Alexandrian text is the result of a re- 
vision, then the greater part of Hort’s work has 
been expended in restoring the original text of 
that revision, and is only a step, though an im- 
portant one, in getting back to the readings of the 
original autographs. Now, recent investigations 
seem to tend to render two facts probable: (1) 
that all documents giving an Alexandrian text 
are connected with Egypt, and (2) that the text 
current in Egypt prior to the time of Origen was 
fundamentally Western, not Alexandrian. If a 
strong probability can be made out for these two 
views, then it will be a reasonable conclusion that 
the Alexandrian text had its rise in Egypt during 
the early part of the 3rd cent., and it will have to 
be treated as parallel to, though earlier and more 
important than, the Antiochian text. Egypt was 
the home of scholars, and if such a recension was 
made there, it is natural that the conclusions of 
early scholars should commend themselves on their 
intrinsic merits to men of similar training even at 
a much later date; we have also to remember that 
it is quite probable that those early scholars, with 
more evidence before them than we now have, did 
select the best readings, and may have preserved 
to us many true readings which would otherwise 
have perished. The dislike with which the later 
students of Antioch regarded the opinions of the 
earlier Alexandrian Fathers, and the taint of 
heresy which attached to them, easily account for 
the text they preferred not having continued in 
general use, if indeed it was ever widely current. 
Hort has declared that there are no grounds at all 
for believing in this Alexandrian revision, but we 
are not aware that he has gone beyond assertion 
on this point. In the same way, Burgon and Miller 
declared that Hort’s Antiochian revisions were the 
creations of Hort’s imagination. But the fact re- 
mains that the Alexandrian text cannot be traced 
earlier than the first quarter of the 3rd century. 
Clement of Alexandria used a distinctively Western 
text; it is true that he sometimes has what are 
commonly regarded as Alexandrian readings, but 
it is manifestly impossible to prove that these may 
not have been part of the Western text, current in 
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Alexandria, and naturally taken up by the revisers. 
If it is the case that the Sahidic version is earlier 
than the Bohairic, again we find the Western type 

receding the Alexandrian; and if Robinson is 
farther right in assigning the Bohairic to the 3rd, 
and not the 2nd cent., then it may very possibly 
have been made from MSS with the revised Alex- 
andrian text, and its character is thus accounted 
for. 

The great importance which Hort assigns to the 
agreement of 8 and B depends on his contention 
that the two MSS are independent of each other ; 
but there are really strong reasons for doubting 
this. Hort ‘(§ 288) admits the truth of the fact 

ointed out by Tischendorf, ‘that six leaves of the 
MT in N, together with the opening verses of the 
Apocalypse, besides corrections, headings, and in 
two cases subscriptions, to other parts, are from 
the hand of the same scribe that wrote the NT 
in B.’ He adopts the obvious conclusion that the 
scribe of B was the corrector of 8, and adds that 
it shows that the two MSS were written in the 
same generation, probably in the same place. He 
argues, however, that the evidence of the text, 
supported by differences in the order of the books 
and other externals, creates a strong presumption 
that they were copied from independent exemplars. 
But where sc much depends on the absolute in- 
dependence of two witnesses, this close local 
connexion must cause the most serious doubts. 
Have we any means of saying where it is likely 
that the two MSS were written? Both MSS 
contain a peculiar system of chapter numbers in 
the Acts, in each case in a very early hand, and 
with such differences that in neither case can the 
numeration have been copied from the other MS, 
but must have come from a common original. 
Dean Armitage Robinson, in his ‘ Euthaliana’ 
(TS iii. 3), gives reasons for believing that this 
chapter-numeration is the same as that connected 
with the name of Euthalius, and points out (p. 35) 
that a Euthalian codex claims to have been col- 
lated with the accurate copies in the library at 
Cesarea of Eusebius Pamphyli. The connexion 
of Origen with this great nar is well known, 
and suggests (though it can hardly be called more 
than a suggestion) that the same library may have 
been the birthplace of these two great MSS which, 
when in agreement, support the text which Origen 
mostly used, and with the rise of which he may 
well have been connected. It is impossible to 
speak with any confidence until a great deal more 
work has been done, but it does seem as if the 
evidence in favour of an Alexandrian revision is 
growing (cf., further, Burkitt, 7S v. 5). 

We are able to judge of Hort’s work only by 
the results, and to some extent our judgment must 
be based on a consideration of extreme instances, 
that is,.we must judge the theory by cases in 
which he has pushed it to its furthest limits. 
No one denies that the greater part of his text, 
right or wrong, is of extreme antiquity, being 
based on the agreement of Alexandrian and 
Western documents; the question is whether his 
theory has led to the inclusion of readings that 
cannot be shown to be earlier than Origen, and 
may therefore be due to an Alexandrian revision, 
or may be errors that had crept into the Western 
text current at Alexandria on which that re- 
vision was based. We ae to examine a few 


examples which throw light on the methods he 
employed. 


One of the most important, instructive, and truly typical 
examples occurs in Jn 118. The passage has been exhaustively 
discussed by Hort in the first of his Two Deesialions (1876). The 
verse runs in the Alexandrian MSS: ed oddels idpanxey xrarore 
Hovoytyys Uses 6 dy tis Toy xoATOv TOU TaTpis Extivos tEnyhouro. For 
Movoyev7s Osos the vast majority of documents give 6 sovoysvis 
vies: Hort’s reading is supported by a small, and nearly homo- 


geneous, group of documents, NBO*L 33, the Pesh. Syriac, the 
margin of the Hark. Syriac, and the Bohairic. The Sahidic 
and Gothic Versions and the Sinaitic Syriac are not extant 
here, and the evidence of the thiopic is divided. So far, this 
would appear to be an exclusively Alexandrian group, were it 
not for the support of the Pesh., which can hardly be suspected 
of complicity with BC*L, and seems to show that the reading 
must be older than the alleged Alexandrian revision. The 
Patristic evidence is as usual confused and doubtful, but 
there can be little doubt that Clement of Alexandria’s usual 
reading was 6 uoveyevis eos (the article is found with 6¢és also in 
xe 33 Bohairic), but he was acquainted with the reading vice 
which comes once in an allusion of his own, once in the Ez- 
cerpta ex Theodoto. Irenzus seems to have known the reading 
sos, which is also found in several later Fathers, including 
Origen. But the important point is that we have good evidence 
for the existence of this reading prior to the time of Origen. 
We may therefore regard it as an old reading current in Alex- 
andria. On the other hand, the evidence of the great majority 
of MSS and Versions, supported by a good array of Fathers, 
shows that the rival reading was widely spread at an equally 
early period. Hort had no doubt how to decide on the evidence, 
impressed as he was with the general excellence of the Alex- 
andrian group, and he argued so well that internal evidence 
supports povoyevis Geos that it is hard to read his words without 
feeling convinced that he is in the right. Yet it is at least 
doubtful whether such a phrase as zovoyev7is be¢s could have been 
used before Greek philosophy obtained a commanding influence 
over Christian theology. Godet, who was second to none in the 
exegesis of St. John’s Gospel, and was singularly unbiassed in 
matters of textual criticism, deals with the rival readings in 
a few words (Com. ad loc.): ‘La legon des Alexandrins: le 
Dieu fils wnique, malgré l'autorité du Vatic., n’a été admise 
& peu prés par aucun des éditeurs modernes, et l’appui du 
Sinait. ne lui procurera pas 4 Vavenir un meilleur accueil. 
Elle a trop la saveur de la dogmatique postérieure. Le fait 
qu’elle se trouve chez Clément d’Alexandrie et chez Origéne, 
est un indice de son lieu d’origine.’ It does, indeed, seem 
impossible to believe that the writer of the Gospel, immediately 
after saying ‘God, no one has ever seen,’ should continue, ‘ the 
only-begotten God . . . has declared him.’ In fact, the word 
es can apparently be in place here only if used in the secondary 
sense assigned to it by Origen, as distinguished from 6 eos, a 
term which he thought could not properly be used of the Logos. 
Hort thinks that the reading cannot have arisen from an acci- 
dental confusion of és and vs, because of the omission of the 
article in most MSS reading Gees ; but the testimony of Clement 
suggests that 6 wovoyev7s Geos may have arisen accidentally ; the 
reading would be welcomed by the school of Origen, but the 
article would naturally be omitted. 

We next select an instance which exemplifies a particular 
excellence of the Alexandrian text—freedom from readings 
introduced to make one Gospel harmonize with the parallel 
passage in another. In Mt 125 NBZ1, 33 read gw: of (B omits) 
trexey vicv, and they have the support of important MSS of the 
Old Latin (avid 6 ¢ gl k), of the Egyptian versions, and the 
Curetonian Syriac. The mass of MSS and Versions bring Mt. 
into harmony with Lk. by reading ws of trexey rov viov aurgs tov 
PWTOTOZOY. 

A very similar group (with the addition of D, but without the 
pag ee Syriac) omits the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer in 
Mt 618. 

In Mt 713 we have one of the instances in which WH desert 
B, omitting the words 4 74a with N* and the Old Latin, sup- 

orted by strong Patristic evidence. But the Patristic evidence 
is discounted by the fact that the extreme familiarity of expres- 
sions referring to the ‘Two Ways’ (cf. e.g. Didache, § 1) might 
easily result in no reference being made to the ‘Gate.’ Most 
people who are not professed textual critics would prefer to 
follow the main mass of MSS. 

Mt 162». 3 is omitted by 8B, supported by 3 uncials (including 
X), 14 minuscules, the Curetonian Syriac, one MS of the 
Bohairic, and apparently Origen. Jerome says that the passage 
was omitted in most MSS. Hort says: ‘Both documentary 
evidence and the impossibility of accounting for omission prove 
these words to be no part of the text of Mt. They can hardly 
have been an altered repetition of the parallel Lk 1254-55, but 
were apparently derived from an extraneous source, written or 
oral, and inserted in the Western Text at a very early time.’ 
This example brings us face to face with an important problem : 
the natural tendency of scribes was to make their MS as full as 
possible, and it is usually impossible (except in cases of hom«o- 
teleuton) to account for omission. B and its allies frequently 
omit phrases or passages found in the majority of documents. 
Is this a proof of the superiority of their text? It is hard to 
resist the conclusion that it is. Yet it is unsatisfactory, and 
indeed uncritical, to adopt a sweeping theory that all omissions 
are right, for they may have arisen from accidental causes 
which we cannot know of. 

A far more interesting and important case is the omission of 
Mk 169-20, It is impossible here to go into the evidence fully. 
The internal evidence of these verses renders it most probable 
 epior we think it almost conclusively proves) that they 

id not belong to the original Gospel. But textual criticism 
has to answer only the question, Were they in the copy from 
which our MSS are derived? They are omitted by NB: let us 
deal first with the evidence of these two MSS. Are they inde 
pendent witnesses? The question is well discussed by Dr. 
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Salmon, Histor. Introd. to the Study of the Books of the NT, in 
a note at the end of ch. ix. The leaf containing the conclusion 


of Mk. in & is admitted to have been written by the scribe who 


wrote B: apparently as corrector of the former MS he cancelled 
and rewrote the leaf. ik. begins as usual on a new leaf, and 
there would be room on the last leaf of Mk. for the disputed 
verses. It isan obvious conjecture that the scribe of 8 copied 


the verses from his archetype, and that the corrector deliber- 
ately removed them. We have seen that there is some reason 
for connecting 8 and B with the great library of Cesarea: 
Eusebius was no doubt a great authority on points of Biblical 
criticism there, and we know that his opinion was against these 
verses (Mai, Script. Vett. Nov. Collect. i. p. 1). They were not 
reckoned in the Ammonian Sections or the Eusebian Canons. 
His ‘testimony is to the effect that some of the copies in his 
time contained the verses, and some did not; but that those 
which omitted them were then the more numerous, and, in his 
opinion, the more trustworthy.’ It is quite possible that the 
evidence we have so far considered comes to no more than this 
—‘MSS preferred by Eusebius.’ If he rejected these verses on 
internal grounds, we believe he was right in doing so, but we 
must take care that subjective evidence is not treated as 
objective textual evidence. It is probable that the scholia 
found in various minuscules, to the same effect as the testimony 
of Eusebius quoted above, are derived from him, and have no 
independent value. But a shorter ending to the Gospel was 
also current, which was undoubtedly spurious, and this affords 
indirect, but definite, evidence for the omission of vv.920, 
because it could arise only through the Gospel ending abruptly 
at v.8. This shorter ending is found in the Old Latin MS k, 
247 margin, Hark. Syriac margin, one codex of the Bohairic 
margin, and in the Athiopic Version. Both endings, the 
shorter coming first, are found in L112 p). It is obvious that 
the strictly textual evidence against vy.9-20 is very inconclusive : 
apparently they were omitted (either on internal evidence, or 
through a strange coincidence by accidental damage to a 
papyrus roll) in an early group of MSS; and the omission 
commended itself to Eusebius, as it does to most scholars at the 
present day. 

In Mk 622 nearly all documents read xa? eicsrDovons rs Ouyarpos 
avrys ris “Upwhiccdos : WH follow NBDLA 2Pe (238) in substitut- 
ing «rou for airys 774s, making the dancer a daughter of Herod 
bearing the same name as her mother Herodias. This is quite 
impossible, and we have to understand +7 Ouyarpos adrod to 
mean step-daughter; but even so an unknown character is 
introduced, for the daughter of Herodias, according to Josephus, 
was named Salome. Clearly B and its allies, in spite of the 
support of D, must be wrong here. 

In Mt 2749 NBCL, with some late support, add (after cadcwy 
aurev) the words wAdos Dt AuBady Aoyxny evweev avToU THY TAEUpay, 
nh eeqr0sv HOmp zoel aif WH suspend judgment by placing 
the words in the text within double brackets; but they are 
fairly obviously an interpolation, put in at the wrong place, 
from Jn 1934, 

In Mk 620 WH read, with XBL Boh., 4r6pe: for éroses. 
readings make excellent sense, but many people will think the 
simpler one the more likely. 

In Lk 44 WH read “lovdasus instead of Turruies. It is 
difficult to understand how any one can accept "Iovdaias as even 
a possible reading in view of the context (but see Hastings’ 
DB i. 406 f.). In the RVm we read that ‘very many ancient 
authorities read Judea.’ It is interesting to observe the autho- 
rities which agree in this obvious error: they are NBCLQR 
1-131-209, 22, 157, and 11 other minuscules, 6 lectionaries, the 
Bohairic, and the text of the Hark. Syriac—an unusually wide 
and very representative Alexandrian group. Soon after (Lk 61), 
a similar though smaller group (NBL 1-118-209, 22, 69, 33, 157, 
with the Bohairic and some Latin and Syriac documents) omits 
the difficult word devreporparw. WH and the RV accept the 
evidence of this group. 

The excellence of the Alexandrian group is well seen in Lk 112-4; 
there can be little doubt that the short form of the Lord’s Prayer 
is right in Lk., as Godet unhesitatingly declared. The constant 
element in the attestation for the three omissions consists of 
BL 1, 22, 130, Latin Vulgate ; 8 and 57 join in two of the three 
places. 

The number of Patristic references to the omission in MSS of 
Lk 2243. 44 (the ministering angel, the bloody sweat) renders it 
almost certain that they do not form part of the true text ; they 
are omitted by x* ABRT 13*-69-124 f, Hark. Syriac margin, 
and some MSS of the Egyptian Versions; they are marked as 
probably spurious in many later documents. 

The variants in Jn 739 are of peculiar interest, because there 
can be little doubt about the right reading, cttw yap hy rete 
without addition. The difficulty of this statement is so obvious, 
that it is a wonder more attempts were not made to soften it 
down. We do not think any passage bears more conclusive 
testimony to the excellence of the text of the NT as transmitted 
tous. The words are found without addition in NTKTI 42, 91, 
some MSS of the Latin Vulgate, the Curetonian Syriac, the 
Bohairic, and the Armenian. The great majority of documents 
add #yi0v—a natural insertion which does not affect the main 
point. Most Latin documents support the insertion of dedouévoy 
after zvejue. It is very remarkable that B (254) (with e q, 
Jerusalem and Hark. Syriac) has the fullest reading, rveDuce &ysov 


Both, 
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dedouévov. D (with f go) gets over the difficulty in a different 
way by reading 70 rvevjum dyiov ix’ wdrois. 

It is not an easy thing to convey a fair impres- 
sion by a selection of readings, but we hope the 
above passages are sufficient to show two things, 
the undoubted excellence of the Alexandrian tradi- 
tion, and the inadvisability of following it against 
internal evidence of readings. If Hort’s views of 
the genealogical relations of the main texts are, as 
we believe, unproved, then the Alexandrian group 
must stand on its merits alone, and we must bear 
in mind that its readings may be due to a definite 
revision ;* in any case, however, whether there was 


an Alexandrian revision or not, the text preserved 
by this group of documents is the purest and the 
most important now known tous. We believe that 
the following passage from Dr. Salmon (Jnérod. to 
the NT*, p. 164, note) well expresses what will be 
the ultimate verdict in regard to the work of the 
two great Cambridge critics : 


‘It seems to me that textual critics are not entitled to feel 
absolute confidence in their results, if they venture within range 
of the obscurity that hangs over the history of the first publica- 
tion of the Gospels. Such a task as Bentley and Lachmann . 
proposed to themselves, viz., to recover a good fourth-century 
text, was perfectly feasible, and has, in fact, been accomplished 
by Westcott and Hort with triumphant success. I suppose that 
if a MS containing their text could have been put into the hands 
of Eusebius, he would have found only one thing in it which 
would have been quite strange to him, namely, the short con- 
clusion on the last page of St. Mark, and that he would have 
pronounced the MS to be an extremely good and accurate one. 
But these editors aim at nothing less than going back to the 
original documents ; and, in order to do this, it is in some cases 
necessary to choose between two forms of text, each of which is 
attested by authorities older than any extant MS. Now, a 
choice which must be made on subjective grounds only cannot 
be made with the same confidence as when there is on either 
side a clear preponderance of historical testimony. And, further, 
there is the possibility that the Evangelist might have himself 
published a second edition of his Gospel, so that two forms of 
text might both be entitled to claim his authority.’ 


In his treatment of this difficult subject, the 
present writer has tried to set out main principles 
rather than to go into minute details: he has also 
tried to show how a judgment must be formed 
rather than to express his own opinions. But it is 
almost impossible to move in textual criticism 
without having a working hypothesis. Supporters 
either of the Traditional Text or of WH’s views 
have the advantage of starting from a clearly 
defined position, and attack or defend definite 
theories. The present writer has found it neces- 
sary to intimate, as a working hypothesis, what 
his own views are, and has attempted to show the 
reasons why he holds them. We can reconstruct a 
text which was current at Antioch by the middle of 
the 4th cent., and which won its way to practically 
universal acceptance in countries which used the 
Greek language; this would not differ in an 
material respects from the Textus Receptus. We 
can also reconstruct a text current in Alexandria 
probably as early as the first quarter of the 3rd 
cent. ; this would be almost the same as Westcott 
and Hort’s text, if we except those passages where 
they give the preference to Western documents. 
What are we to do with the documents of very 
divergent types, which are loosely classified as 
Western? This is really the main problem which 
textual critics now have to face. We may perhaps 
roughly distinguish the following groups of doeu- 
ments as attesting different types of readings, but 
it is necessary to remember that there is continual 
cross-attestation : (7) D supported by the old Latin ; 
(6) groups in which N sides with Western docu- 
ments against distinctively Alexandrian readings ; 
(c) the ancient text underlying the Antiochian 
revision, which is often very difficult to distin- 


* Hort looked upon what he called the Alexandrian text (as 
distinguished from the Neutral) as the result of a revision; 
according to the view of the present writer, 8 and B were not 
unaffected by the revision. 
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guish ; (d) the Ferrar group of minuscules ; (e) the 
Old Syriac ; we also know of a certain number of 
readings which were evidently widely spread in 
early times, but which have left little or no trace 
of their existence in extant MSS and versions. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article 
to enter on this very wide question; nor is it 
possible at the present stage of criticism to say 
that any really definite results have been reached. 
Whatever may be the history of the origin of the 
Western texts, and however strongly certain 
isolated readings may commend themselves to 
the judgment of a few students, it is not likely 
that any known type of Western text in its entirety 
will ever command the respect of a considerable 
body of students of textual criticism and of exegesis ; 
and it must be borne in mind that the final decision 
must rest on exegesis, unless textual evidence at 

resent not even guessed at should be brought to 
ight. The truth appears to be that the Antiochian 
text adopted much of what was best in the various 
Western texts; but at the same time the agree- 
ment of Western and Alexandrian documents in 
many readings that are almost undoubtedly right 
warns us that right readings may lurk in the most 
divergent texts, though it is improbable that much 
of value escaped both the Alexandrian and the 
Antiochian revisers. 

But the existence of these early divergent types 
of text, in regard to which textual criticism can 
give no definite verdict, has a very distinct practical 
lesson to teach, and one which is greatly needed at 
this critical period in the history of Christianity ; 
it is impossible to recover at present the ipsissima 
verba of the NT writers. Of course the limits of 
doubt are very narrow, and the possible variants 
are few and for the most part unimportant ; but 
the fact of doubt remains, and is a standing protest 


against all mechanical theories of inspiration, for 
however slight the discrepancies the question must 
arise, ‘Which text or reading is inspired?’ We 
must build on the general sense, not on the mere 
letter of Scripture ; this is the practical lesson which 


textual criticism teaches us at this moment. And 
what result can be happier than if the study of the 
letter, by its inconclusiveness, leads us to a firmer 
grasp of the general sense, in which is the ‘spirit 
that maketh alive’? 

Lirerature.—Art. ‘Textual Criticism (of NT)’ in Hastings’ 
DB, Ext. Vol. p. 208 ff.; Scrivener, Introd. to Criticism of 
NT4, 1894; Gregory, Textkritik des NT, 1900, Prolegomena 
to Tischendorf, 1884-94, Canon and Teat of NT, 1907; von 
Soden, Die Schriften des NT’, 1902 ff.; E. Miller, Guide to the 
Textual Criticism of the NT, 1886, The Oxford Debate, 1897, 
The Present State of the Textwal Controversy, 1899, The Teatwal 
Controversy and the Twentieth Century, 1901, The Traditional 
Text of the Holy Gospels, 1896 [jointly with Burgon], Causes of 
the Corruption of the Traditional Text, 1896; Hort, Introduc- 
tion to WH’s NT in Greek, 1896 ; Nestle, Introd. to Text. Crit. 
of Gr, NT, 1901; Salmon, Some Criticism of the Text of the NT, 
1897 ; K. Lake, The Text of the NT, 1900; Kenyon, Handbook 
to the Text. Crit. of NT, 1901; Hammond, Outlines of Textual 
Criticism applied to the NT, 1902. P. M. BARNARD. 


THADDAUS occurs only Mk 3!8 and Mt 10°; in 
the latter place in the AV in the form: ‘ Lebbzus, 
whose surname was Thaddeus.’ On the textual 
questions, see artt. JUDAS (vol. i. p. 906), LEBBAZUS 
(above, p. 22), and ‘Thaddzeus’ (DB iv. 741). In the 
Western Church neither ‘Lebbzeus’ nor ‘ Thaddzeus’ 
became common, their place being taken by * Judas,’ 
oceurring in Lk.’s Gospel and Acts as Judas Jacobi, 
and found in Mt. as Judas Zelotes in the oldest 
Latin witnesses, and as Judas son of James in Syr- 
Sin; his day falling with that of Simon on the 
28th October.* But even under the name of Jude 


* In the Calendar of Cordova for 961 the entry runs: ‘festum 
Simonis Cananei et Tadei apostolorum’; see M. Férotin, Le 
liber ordinum en usage dans Véglise Wisigothique et Mozarabe 
d@ Espagne, Paris, 1904 (=Monumenta ecclesie liturgica, ed. 
Cabrol-Leclerq, vol. v.). 


this Apostle never became very popular. The 
Calendar of the English Church, Illustrated (Ox- 
ford and London, 1851), knows only of two old 
churches in England dedicated in the joint names 
of Simon and Jude, and of several instances in 
modern churches of their names being honoured 
separately, as in Liverpool, Manchester, Bethnal 
Green, West Derby ; ‘ but this is quite against the 
medizval custom.’ Neither was ‘ Thaddeus’ fre- 
quent as a proper name ; cf., however, for instance, 
the Italian painter Taddeo Gaddi. In the Greek 
Church the 19th June is kept as prj rod aylov Kat 
évdd£ou darocréXov "lovda, who by Luke, in the Gospel 
and Acts, is called Iovéas; by Matthew and Mark, 
Oaddatos kal AcBBatos, ddehpds Kara cdpKa xpnuaTifwr 
Tod Kupiov nud “Inood Xpiorod ws vids “Iwaip rod 
buvhoropos, ddeApds 5é yyjovos "laxwBou Tod ddedpobéou, 
oKal Thy pwriotixhy kal doyudrwv Euadeoy rod Ivev- 
Maros advOpdroas dmacw éemoreldas émictohjyv. It is 
then told that he was sent by Christ Himself as 
adeApds Kal pvorayeyds to Mesopotamia, came to 
Edessa, healed Abgar, and was shot with arrows 
by the infidels in the town Ararat, On 30th June, 
the day of all Apostles, he is numbered 12th; the 
place where he died in one MS being called év 
’"Apdrw ty méde. On the 21st August the Greek 
Church celebrates urjun Tod aylov drocrdNov Oaddalov 
700 Kal AeBBatov évds T&v EBdoujKovra. He is said to 
have been from Edessa, a Hebrew by birth, who 
came to Jerusalem in the days of John the Baptist, 
was baptized, and afterwards followed Jesus till 
His Passion. Then he returned to his home, 
healed Abgar of the ‘black’ leprosy, came to 
Syria, and died in Bipuros; ef. the Acta Aposto- 
lorum Apocr., ed. Tischendorf. 

On the identity of Lebbzus-Thaddeeus-Judas 
Jacobi with the author of the Epistle and the 
brother cf Jesus, see Mayor, ‘Brethren of the Lord’ 
(DB i. 320) ; Dom J. Chapman (JTAS¢ vii. 412-433) ; 
Th. Zahn, Forschungen, vi. [1900] 225-363. For 
evidence that the Epistle of Jude is quoted occa- 
sionally under the name of Thaddeus, see ZNTW 
iii. [1902] 251. In the Syrian Churches, Jude is 
identified with Thomas, and sometimes regarded 
as twin brother of Jesus; see J. R Harris, Dioscurt 
in the Christian Legends, and The Cult of the 
Heavenly Twins (1906), p. 105. In the Onomastica 
sacra the name ‘Thaddeus’ is explained by aiverdés 
(ed. Lagarde, 202. 83). The same etymology is 
followed in the Talmud, Sanh. 43a, where the last 
of the five disciples of Jesus is called Thoda, and 
Ps 1001 50% are applied to him. 

On monuments of Christian art the name does 
not seem to occur frequently (see Mrs. Arthur Bell, 
The Saints in Christian Art (1901), vol. i. eh. viii. 
‘The Twelve Apostles’; ch, xvi. ‘St. Simon, St. 
Jude, and St. Matthias’). In the mosaic of S. 
Paolo fuori le Mura, Thaddzeus is the last of the 
Apostles; on its bronze doors, cast at Constan- 
tinople in 1070, he is left out altogether along 
with James the Less and Matthias. The Romanic 
Srontale aureum of the altar of the church at 
Comburg (Wiirtemberg), representing the Salvator 
Mundi in the midst of the Twelve Apostles, gives 
him under the name S. Tathews. When the Creed 
is apportioned among the Twelve, *Thaddzeus 
dixit: carnis resurrectionem.’ In the Hexameters 
ascribed to Bernard of Clairvaux, ‘ Restitwit carnem 
Judas’; with Firminius: ‘Judas Jacobi dixit: 
sanctorum communionem, remissionem  jpeccat- 
orum’ (Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole®, pp. 52-54, 
97, 104). 

In the Const. Apost. the ordinances about widows 
are ascribed to Thaddeus (viii. 25). 


Very complicated is the question about the relation of the 
Apostle Thaddwus to @addwies, who\is said by Eusebius to have 
been one of the Seventy, and to have been sent after the Ascen- 
sion, by Thomas, to Edessa to heal King Abgar. Jerome, on 
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Mt 104, tells the same about the Apostle Thaddeus, while in the 
Syrian legend the messenger to Edessa is called Addai (on the 
form Haddai in one of the MSS of the Syriac Version of the HH’ 
of Eusebius, see DB, s.v. ‘Thaddeus’) Zahn thinks that 
Eusebius is guilty of the confusion of Addai with Thaddaios. 
On the Syriac Doctrine of Addai, see Lagarde, Reliquic juris 
eccles. antiqu. syr. p. 32=Gr. p. 89; Cureton, Ancient Syriac 
Documents ; G. Phillips, The Doctrine of Addai (1876). 


As the place of his burial there is mentioned, 
besides Beirut in Pheenicia, the town Ostracine in 
Egypt (see Const. Apost., ed. Lagarde, p. 283), where 
Oaddaios 6 AcBatos kal Iovdas is distinguished from 
Judas Jacobi; the latter, after preaching through- 
out the whole of Mesopotamia, was stoned by the 
Jews, and lies at Edessa; the former preached to 
the Edessenes, was crucified, and buried in ‘ Ostra- 
cine,’ the town of Egypt. 

The most peonenle etymology of the name 
‘“Thaddzeus’ seems to be that proposed by Dalman, 
who sees in it the Heb. abbreviation of a Greek 
name beginning with Theo-, as in Zheudas. The 
‘Gospel of Thaddzeus’ mentioned in some MSS and 
editions of the Decretwm Gelasi is due to a clerical 
error. On the legends connected with Thaddzeus 
see Lipsius, Die apokr. Apostelgeschichten, ii. pp. 
142-200 (1884). 


LITERATURE.—Artt. JuDASs 1 and Lesszus in the present work ; 
‘Judas’ in DB ii. 798+; ‘Lebbeus,’ 2b. iii. 92 ; ‘Thaddeus,’ 7b. 
iv. 741; ‘Judas,’ ‘Lebbzus,’ ‘Thaddeus,’ in HBi; Zahn, 
Forschungen, vi. 293, 321, 344; Dom Chapman, ‘The Brethren 
of the Lord’ in JTASt vii. 412 ff. Es. NESTLE. 


THANKSGIVING (evxapioria, evxapioréw) is an 
important Christian virtue, and in pre-Christian 
Greek the word is rare. Used chiefly of man’s 
attitude to God, it implies a recollection of Him, 
a recognition of His actions in the past (cf. duo- 
hoyetvy and cognates, He 13%, Mt 11” ete.), quite 
apart from any thought of petition for the future. 
Meaning originally to do a good turn to a man 
(cf. exew xdpv, 1 Ti 1%), evxapioria acquires the 
meaning of repaying a favour, and hence of show- 
ing gratitude. Philo uses it in the technical sense 
of thank-offering. Outside the Gospels and Apoca- 
lypse it occurs in the NT only in the writings of 
St. Paul. 

1. Usage in the Gospels.—The word evyapicréw 
(evxapioria does not occur in the Gospels), though 
found in other connexions (Jn 114!, Lk 1778), occurs 
principally in relation to grace before meat, espe- 
cially at the miracles of the loaves, and the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper (Mt 15** 267”, Mk 8% 
14°, Lk 2217-19 [before the breaking of the bread 
we have in the || Mt 266, Mk 14” etdoyjoas (EV 
“blessed ’) for etxapiorjoas in Lk.], Jn 64-3). From 
this fact, in later times, though not in the NT 
itself, the word Hucharist became a recognized 
term for the Holy Communion, and is found in 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (9) and other 
sub-A postolic literature (Ign. Smyr. 7, Just. Mart. 
Apol. 1, 65), as well as in later writings. See, 
further, artt. BENEDICTION and BLESSING. 

Besides evxapioréw we find in the Gospels, as terms 
denoting the giving of thanks, (1) é&ouodoyéouar(Mt 
11” || Lk 102, RVm ‘ praise’) ; (2) dvAouoroyéowar (Lk 
2°8) ; and (3) éxyw xdpuv (Lk 17%, ef. 6°). In (1) Jesus 
Himself thanks His Father for revealing to babes 
what is hidden from the wise and understanding. 
In (2) Anna the prophetess gives thanks to God for 
the vision of the infant Jesus. In (3) Jesus sets 
aside the idea that a servant should be thanked for 
doing the things which were commanded him. 

2. Christ’s lessons regarding thanksgiving.—(1) 
His own example is a lesson. He gives thanks to 
His Father for daily bread (Mt 15** || Mk 8°, Jn 64 *; 
ef. Lk 24*°) ; for the revelation to babes of the secrets 
of the heavenly Kingdom (Mt 11” || Lk 10”4) ; for the 
Divine hearing of His prayer (Jn 11%); for the 
bread and wine of the Holy Supper, and all the 


spiritual blessings which they connote (Mt 2675, 
Mk 146, Lk 2217, 1 Co 11%), (2) His words 
convey lessons. We have no claim to be regarded 
as profitable servants, deserving to be thanked, if 
we have merely done our duty (Lk 17%). There is 
a kind of thanksgiving to God which is only a form 
of hypocrisy, being really a flattery of ourselves 
(Lk 184). The truly thankful heart is rare (Lk 
1716") ; it recognizes God’s hand in the gifts of 
human benefactors (v.18); it is inspired by faith, 
and wins great blessings (v.?°). 

It is worth noting that it is to St. Luke alone 
that we owe the story of the Ten Lepers and the 
Grateful Samaritan, which is typical of the Chris- 
tian grace of gratitude that finds expression in 
thanksgiving ; while it is to St. Luke’s beloved 
friend and teacher, St. Paul, as to no other, that 
we owe the repeated and characteristic Christian 
utterance of thanks to God for His unspeakable 
gift (2 Co 9%, and the Pauline Epistles, passim). 


LITERATURE. — Cremer, Lexicon, 8.vv. eyapirria, ewroyin 5 
Swete, JTASt, Jan. 1902, p. 163; Trench, Miracles, 357 ff. ; 
Mozley, University Serm. 253; Rashdall, Christus in Heclesia, 
179. H. C. LEES AND J. C. LAMBERT. 


THEOPHILUS.—The name of an early Christian 
to whom a couple of NT documents, the Third 
(canonical) Gospel and its sequel, the Acts of the 
Apostles, are addressed (Lk 1°, Ac 1). This does 
not, of course, imply that the writer had no wider 
audience in view. Tne two books in question are 
far too rey composed to be mere private com- 
munications. In modern parlance they are ‘dedi- 
cated’ rather than addressed to Theophilus; that 
is, if we suppose the name to be a genuine proper 
name. On this point, however, there has been 
some difference of opinion. Conceivably Theo- 
philus (=OT Jedidiah, ‘God’s friend’) might be no 
more than a conventional title for the average 
Christian reader, an imaginary nom de guerre for 
the typical catechumen. This symbolic sense of 
the word was conjectured by Origen. At the same 
time, instances of Theophilus as a proper name are 
not uncommon, and it seems simpler, on the whole, 
to regard it as such in the NT. A modification of 
the above theory has also been proposed (e.g. by 
Ramsay and Bartlet), which would make Theo- 
philus a baptismal name given to a Roman official, 
and employed here for the sake of safety. This is 
possible, but rather unlikely. 

The name, then, is to be taken as denoting some 
Ne ee of Luke (or of whoever wrote the 
Third Gospel and Acts). Otherwise he is unknown 
to history. Later tradition naturally busied itself 
with fanciful conjectures upon his personality, 
turning him eventually into the bishop of Antioch 
or of Ceesarea (cf. Zahn’s Hinleitung, § 58.5). But 
this is the region of guesswork, though modern 
critics have often been tempted to stray back into 
it. As, for example, Beck, who, in his Prolog des 
Lk.-Evangeliums (1900), deduces from év tiv (1°) 
the fact that the author was one of the two Em- 
maus disciples, while Theophilus must have been a 
wealthy Antiochene tax-collector, an acquaintance 
of Chuza and Herod, who accompanied Herod and 
Bernice to Czesarea, where he fell in with St. Paul 
and St. Luke. Godet opines that Luke was a 
freedman of Theophilus. The latter, at any rate, 
may have been the patronus libri, expected to be 
responsible for the publication and circulation of 
the Gospel and its sequel. Whether he was of 
Greek extraction or a Roman, possibly of eques- 
trian rank, it is impossible to say; but one may 
cheerfully set aside the theories which identify 
him with Philo or Seneca. 

We are thus reduced to an examination.of the 
internal evidence for any knowledge of the posi- 
tion and character of the man. (1) Plainly, to 
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begin with, he was a Christian when the Third 
Gospel was composed. He had been ‘instructed’ 
in the faith by some Christian teachers as a cate- 
chumen. But either he or his friend, the author, 
felt that some fuller acquaintance with the historic 
basis of the Christian religion (not of the Pauline 
gospel, as Hilgenfeld argues in Zétschr. fiir Wiss. 
Theologie, 1901, pp. 1-11) was advisable, and it 
was with this end in view that the Third Gospel 
and its sequel were addressed to him, in order to 
remove uncertainties caused by diversity, inexact- 
ness, lack of thoroughness, and absence of order, 
in the current accounts of Christ’s life on earth. 
Some crities still hold that Theophilus was simply 
a pagan interested in Christianity. But the term 
KarnxnOns (Lk 14, ef. Ac 18% 217), especially in the 
light of its context, seems to preclude this hypo- 
thesis. St. Luke’s preface implies that he was more 
than merely an interested inquirer. It suggests, as 
Wright says (Composition of the Four Gospels, p. 
55), that ‘ busy men like Theophilus had been cate- 
chized in their youth, but later occupations had 
driven out many of the lessons, and unless a man 
could secure the same catechist whom he had 
attended as a boy, the frequent discrepancies in 
the ever-changing tradition would jar on the preci- 
sion of ee memory, and produce a general 
sense of disappointment and uncertainty.’ Oral 
tradition had its merits. It was vital and free 
from any danger of codifying the Christian spirit. 
But among its defects were liability to discrepancies 
(cf. Jos. ¢. Apion. i. 2) and absence of uniformity. 
Furthermore, if there is no other instance of one 
Christian hailing another by a secular title in the 
NT, on the other hand there is no case of a Chris- 
tian writing for the benefit of any save fellow- 
Christians. Besides, such a title need not have 
been incongruous with Christianity. [If Theophilus 
was of high rank, the faith which bade Christians 
honour all men would not preclude a Christian 
author from employing such a title once in a semi- 
formal prologue to his work. (2) That Theophilus 
was a man of rank is suggested by the term 
kpariore = ‘most excellent’ or ‘your excellency’ 
(Ac 2376 24% 26%), which may be almost semi- 
technical, and in any case implies respect for 
exalted position and tiek authority, though the 
idea of intimacy and affection need not be excluded 
(of. Jos. Ant. vi. 8, etc.). He may have been on 
the proconsular staff, or an official of some kind in 
the Imperial service. And this would tally with 
the special emphasis laid by St. Luke upon the 
relation of the Church to the Empire, and the 
repeated connexions which he suggests between 
the political affairs of the age and the progress of 
Christianity (cf. e.g. Ramsay, Was Christ born at 
Bethichem ? ch. iii.), especially in Acts. His social 
position is further suggested by the internal evi- 
dence of the Third Gospel, which, as has been 
often pointed out (ef. e.g. Encyc. Bibl. 1792), is 
specially concerned with the hindrances thrown up 
oY money and rank in the path of a consistent 
Christian character. ‘Lk. seems to see, as the main 
obstacles to the Faith, not hypocrisies, nor Jewish 
backsliding, but the temptations of wealth and 
social position acting upon half-hearted converts ; 
and his sayings about building the tower, putting 
the hand to the plough, renouncing all one’s posses- 
sions, and hating father and mother, are pathetic 
indications of what must have been going on in the 
divided household of many a young Theophilus.’ 
In the case of Theophilus, however, wealth and 
dignity did not form an obstacle to faith. It says 
something for this well-to-do Christian that he was 
willing to be instructed, and evidently keen to 
learn the historic principles of his faith. To his 
open-mindedness we owe, in one sense, two of the 
most important historical documents in early Chris- 


tian literature. For itis plain that this man’s need 
stirred his friend to write. Behind Theophilus he 
probably saw many a likeminded inquirer. This 
catechumen’s case was in some ways typical and 
characteristic, and thus St. Luke was led to write 
his Gospel narrative, an instance of the ‘first and 
noblest use’ of the human imagination, ‘that is to 
say, of the power of perceiving things which cannot 
be perceived by the senses,’ viz. ‘to call up the 
scenes and facts in which we are commanded to 
believe, and be present, as if in the body, at every 
recorded event of the history of the Redeemer’ 
(Ruskin, Frondes Agrestes, § 9). The writer’s aim 
was personal, as well as modest and religious. 
Early Christian literature sprang from no literary 
ambition. Even in its historic form it was prac- 
tical and didactic. But in this case the writer, 
like Burke, who originally drew up his Reflections 
on the French Revolution for the benefit of a puzzled 
young friend, has gained a wider reach and range 
for his pen’s products than perhaps he contem- 
plated when he began. 

The omission of the semi-formal adjective xpd- 
rire in Ac 14 is not unnatural. It is needless to 
see anything subtle or significant in the change 
from Lk 1°. No doubt the excessive use of the 
term was one feature of ancient servility (Theo- 
phrastus, Char. 5). But St. Luke might well have 
used it twice in two volumes without any fear of 
incurring the charge of obsequiousness, and we 
cannot suppose he dropped the adjective lest he 
should be guilty of bad taste. Still less probable 
is the conjecture that the absence of the title in 
Ac 1! denotes the conversion of Theophilus to 
Christianity since Lk 1° had been written. For 
this there is no evidence whatsoever, and we have 
already seen that there was no necessary incon- 
gruity in applying such a title of honour, pagan 
though it was, to a fellow-Christian. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the articles in Bible Dictionaries 
8.v., and to the critical editors on Lk 11-4, see the monographs 
on that passage already referred to, and add Blass, Philology 
of Gospels, pp. 7-20, with Zahn’s Hinleitung in das NT, § 60. 

J. MOFFATT. 

THIEF (x\é777s).— Thieves are mentioned in the 
following passages of the Gospels, besides several 
others where RV _ substitutes ‘robber’ as the 
equivalent of Ayor}s. See ROBBER. 1. Mt 619% = 
Lk 12%. Christ’s disciples should have their 
treasure where thieves do not break (lit. ‘dig’) 
through and steal. Eastern houses, being com- 
monly of mud or sun-dried brick, are easily broken 
into; cf. Ex 22?, Job 2416, Ezk 12-7. 2, Mt 248= 
Lk 12, The unexpectedness of Christ’s coming is 
compared to that of a thief’s entry. This figure 
seems to have greatly impressed the Apostles ; it is 
echoed several times in the NT (1 Th 524, 2 P 3”, 
Rev 3? 16%). 3. Jn 1018 False and self-seeking 
teachers—whether false Christs, or, more probably, 
Pharisees—are compared to thieves and robbers. 
&% Jn 128. Judas ‘was a thief, and having the 
bag’ (lit. ‘box’) ‘took away what was put therein’ 

RY). HAROLD SMITH. 


THIRST.—The occasions on which the physical 
suffering arising from thirst is noted by the Evan- 
gelists are connected in every instance with the 
personal experiences of Jesus. Early in His public 
ministry, as He was journeying back from Judea 
to Galilee, leaving the former country as a result 
of Pharisaic hostility, the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel notices that Jesus suffered the pangs of 
thirst, and records His request for a drink of water 
from the Samaritan woman as she came to draw 
water from ‘Jacob’s spring’ (177i) 70d "IaxdB, Jn 4°). 
It is remarkable that this author mentions this 
fact, as well as the weariness felt by Jesus in His 
journey, side by side with the title (6 xvpios, 4") 
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which betrays the writer’s attitude towards His 
claims over human life and conduct. 

The other instance of Jesus’ suffering in this 
respect is also mentioned by this writer, who 
records His ery ‘I thirst’ (dw, 19°8) from the 
cross. And although he seems to connect the ex- 
pression with the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy 
(cf. Ps 69"), there can be no doubt as to the reality 
of the feeling which prompted the utterance of the 
Sufferer. The intensity of His suffering is attested 
by the unwonted interference of one of the soldier- 
guards, who, out of compassion for the Crucified, 
attempted to allay His anguish. One result of 
these and such like incidents in the course of His 
life is to be seen in the vivid portraiture by Jesus 
of the great Day of final judgment. The common 
physical wants of struggling humanity afford 
opportunities of service in the sacred cause out- 
lined by the two great commandments of the Law 
(Mt 22%8), Nor “must we omit to notice the basis 
upon which Jesus has placed the service of man by 
men, and the grounds upon which He distributes 
the final awards. To ev ery believer in the cosmic 
significance of the Incarnation the use of the first 
person (édiynoa, ete.) by the Judge-King (Mt 2554) 
who is ‘the Son of Mano (v.22); reveals the nature 
and character of His sympathy with our weaknesses 
(cuvrabjjoa rais doevelacs hudy, He 4), and guaran- 
tees the truth of the assertion that ‘it was necessary 
that he should in all things become like his 
brethren’ (@peikey KaTrd mdvra rots ddeNpots duor- 
wlhvat, He 2"), 

Following the example of OT thinkers, Jesus 
employed the idea embodied in the word ‘ thirst’ 
to express the conscious needs of the human soul 
for something higher and more satisfying than it 
could discover in its earthly experiences (cf. Is 55", 
Ps 42? etc.). Just as man in the vigour of physical 


health revolts against physical deprivation i in the 
sha are of thirst, so in proportion to his spiritual 


health and energy he reaches out and cries for 
spiritual satisfaction, and cannot rest as long as 
his wants are unsupplied. In this rest tlessness 
Jesus sees a source of men’s ultimate happiness, 
and those He accounts blessed (waxdpior) who thirst 
for righteousness (SwWavres thy dexacoodynv, Mt 5). 
As might perhaps be expected, the Johannine 
writer makes the most frequent reference to this 
feature of Jesus’ teaching. Belief in Himself, 
Jesus asserts to be the means by which spiritual 
thirst is assuaged (cf. Jn 6% 797) ; and if we compare 
this statement with its expansion and elaboration, 
we will observe that by belief He means the spiri- 
tual appropriation of His entire Manhood (7% capt 
pov. . . TO atud pou ddnOrs éori bois, 6%), 

On two distinct occasions Jesus makes incidental, 
though didactic, reference to the profound union, 
between Himself and those who believe on Him, 
hinted at above. In His conversation with the 
woman of Samaria He characteristically empha- 
sizes His teaching by the details in her drawing of 
the water from thé fountain. For her the well 
was a source of the satisfaction of personal need, 
and at the same time a means of supplying the 
needs of others dependent on her. In a manner 
analogous to this, if she had drunk of the living 
water which He was ready to supply, Jesus pro- 
mised her a part in His glorious work of sharing 
with others out of the fulness she had received (ef. 
1%), In her the living water would become ‘a 
fountain springing unto eternal life’ (é€v a’r@ any) 
USaros addoudvov els Fwhy aldviov, 44). This thought 
is more definitely and directly stated by Jesus 
during the Feast of Tabernacles which He attended 
in Jerusalem. His invitation to all who thirsted 
(édv res deve, 787) to come to Him and drink was 
followed by the promise, founded on the phrase- 
ology and thought of the OT (Is 12° 58", etc.), 


traditions assign to him the honour of martyrdom ; 
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that they who accepted would themselves be- 
come sources of blessing and satisfaction to their 
fellow-men (aorauol é« Tis KowNlas, K.7.d., 788). ‘He 
who drinks of the Spiritual Rock becomes in turn 

himself a rock from within which the waters flow 
to slake the thirst of others’ (Westcott, Gospel of 
St. John, ad loc.). Tt is impossible not to see in 
this living relationship between Jesus and believers 
the foundation upon which must ultimately rest all 
human activities, as they display themselves in the 
service of the race. J. R. WILLIs. 


THISTLES.—In the NT thistles ( (rpiBoror) are 
mentioned twice (Mt 7, He 68 RV). The term, 
however, is loosely em ploy ed, and probably em- 
ae es several genera of spinous plants, in w hich 

Palestine is peculiarly rich. In Hebrew there is 
a very extensive and varied nomenclature, about 
twenty terms being employed which denote prickly 
shrubs or weeds ; but in many instances the precise 
meaning is unknown, while in many others the 
words are used in the most general way. Tristram, 
who goes very fully into the matter (Nat. Hist. of 
Bible, 423-432), identifies Heb. héah with the com- 
mon thistle (Cardwus) and dardar with knapweed 
(Centaurea). Of the former there are many species, 
the most common among them being: (1) x Totabasis 
syriaca, a tall thistle with pink ‘flowers ; ; (2) the 
yellow s apoutee thistle (Scolymus maculatus) ; and 
(3) Carthamus oxycanthus, which has a yellow 
flower. Of the latter there are also many species, 
notably the star-thistle (Centaurea calcitrapa). 
These plants were exceedingly troublesome to the 
farmer, the corn-fields often being overrun with 
them. 

The only reference to thistles which oceurs in 
the Gana is in our Lord’s question, ‘Do men 
gather . . . figs of thistles?’ (Mt 7). 

Huon DUNCAN. 

THOMAS.—One of the twelve Apostles. (lor the 
name see DIDyYMUS). In the lists of the Twelve 
his name is always in the second group of four. 
In Mk 3", where the names are not in pairs, he is 
eighth; so in Lk 6%, where he is cou led with 
Matthew. In Mt 10° he is seventh, coming before 
Matthew. In Acts 1} he is sixth, and is “coupled 
with Philip. No incident is recorded of him in 
the Synoptics or in Acts; but he comes into some 
prominence in the later scenes in the Fourth 
Gospel. When Jesus is about to return to Judea 
because of the death of Lazarus, and the disci ples 
are afraid of Jewish hostility, Thomas says, ‘ Let 
us also go, that we may die with him? (Jn in In 
the conversation after the Supper, Thomas inter- 
jects the remark, ‘ Lord, we know not whither thou 
goest ; and how can we know the way ?’ (14°); and 
thereby elicits the great saying, ‘I am the way, 
the truth, and the life’ (148). When Jesus appeared 
to the disciples on the evening of the Resurrection 
day, Thomas was absent, and was unable after- 
wards to accept the testimony, ‘We have seen the 
Lord.’ He must himself not only see the Master, 
but touch His body before he could believe (20% ®), 
A week later Thomas is present when Jesus again 
appears; and then his doubts vanish, and he rises 
to the completest confession of faith recorded in 
the Gospels, ‘My Lord and my God’ (20°***). 
Thomas is mentioned also in 21° as one of the 
group to whom Jesus appeared on the morning by 
the Lake-side. 


Later traditions of Thomas, obviously of little value, are 
mentioned in Eusebius and in the Apocryphal Acts ef Thomas. 
He is spoken of as a missionary to Parthia, or to India. Some 
and his 
supposed grave was shown at Edessa in the 4th century. 


The personality of Thomas has a clear and 
consistent eel ier in the incidents which the 
Fourth Gospel records. He belongs to the quiet, 
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] 
reflective group of the Apostolic company ; and his 


temperament is that of a man who finds the best 
things too good to be true, and who usually imagines 
that the worst foreseen possibility will be realized. 
He requires direct personal evidence, and will not 
hastily accept the testimony even of his friends. 
Yet he is not lacking in devotion and love to his 
Lord. He will die with Him rather than desert 
His cause; and in his gloomiest days of unbelief 
he does not separate himself from the Apostolic 
eompany. ,Though not persuaded of the reality of 
the Ihe deantion: he keeps his old loyalty and 
love; and when the Master’s presence is utterly 
sure, he gladly accepts the highest that the revela- 
tion of Christ implies. His unbelief was never a 
failure to respond to the spiritual truth and love 
brought to him by his Master; at most it was an 
inability to accept unexpected and marvellous 
external manifestations of that truth. ‘In Thomas 
we have a man incredulous but tenacious ; despond- 
ent but true; with little hope but much courage ; 
sincere in love though perplexed in faith; neither 
rushing to the right conclusion as Peter might 
have done, nor rushing away from it into danger 
and dishonour as Peter did’ (T. T. Lynch). 

The scepticism of Thomas has a real apologetic 
value. It goes to disprove the contention that the 
Apostles were credulous persons easily misled by 
their hopes, and so deluded into a mistaken belief 
that their dead Master had spoken to them. 
Thomas believed because the fact which was too 
good to hope for became too certain to reject. 


LitgRATURE.—Among expository sermons on Thomas may be 
named F. W. Robertson, Serm. ii. 268; T. T. Lynch, Serm. for 
my Curates, 33; H. M. Butler, Univ. and other Serm. 43; A. B. 
Davidson, T'he Called of God, 317. 


E. H. TrITcHMARSH. 

THORNS.—Palestine is unusually rich in acan- 
thous plants. As many as 50 genera and 200 
species occur in Palestine and Syria, ‘ besides a 
multitude clothed with scabrous, strigose, or sting- 
ing hairs, and another multitude with prickly 
fruits’ (Post in Hastings’ DB iv. 753). In the 
OT references to thorns are numerous, and many 
different words are used to express them. But the 
vocabulary, though full, is very indefinite, many 
of the terms employed being as vague and general 
as our own English word ‘thorns.’ We have the 
reflex of this uncertain terminology in EV, which 
renders almost indiscriminately by ‘thistle,’ ‘thorn,’ 
or ‘bramble,’ a single Hebrew word. In the NT 
three terms occur, viz, dkavOa, rpiBoros, and cKxddoy. 
The last-named is found only in 2 Co 127 ‘There 
was given to me a thorn (cxéow) in the flesh,’ but 
in this instance the rendering should rather be 
‘stake’ or ‘pale.’ The second (rpiBodos) has al- 
ready been explained (see THISTLES). It remains 
that we aoe adA consider dxavéa (Mt 71° 137°, Mk 
47-18, Lk 6% 87-14, Jn 192, He 68), which is invariably 
translated ‘thorns.’ Strictly speaking, this term 
denotes Acanthus spinosus, a showy perennial with 
deeply indented and spiny leaves, and_bearing 
white flowers tinged with pink. In the NT, how- 
ever, it is a quite general term for all thorny or 
prickly plants, and is applied to bushes and weeds 
alike. Among the most common are thorny 
Astragali, which abound in the higher mountain- 
ous regions, and many species of Acacia, Eryngium, 
Rhamnus, Rubus, Solanum, ete. Some of them, 
such as Poterium spinosum and Rhamnus punctata, 
are found in all parts of the country. In our 
Third Gospel mention is made of the bramble 
(Bdros, Lk 6#). This may quite possibly be the 
common bramble (Rubus fruticosus), which is 
found in many parts of Palestine. It is note- 
worthy, however, that, except in this one passage, 
Bdros is always rendered ‘bush,’ and is used only 
of the ‘burning bush’ of Moses (Mk 125, Lk 20%” 


etc.). The corresponding Heb. word (735) is simi- 
iarly restricted in its use. As the bramble is not 
found on Horeb (Sinai), it has been thought by 
some that the ‘bush’ was a kind of acacia. For 
the crown of thorns which was set in mockery on 
the head of Christ (Jn 19), see CROWN OF THORNS. 

Much might easily be said regarding the sym- 
bolism of thorns in the Scriptures. But it may be 
sufficient merely to note that they were regarded 
as the direct consequence of human sin, and so 
became the natural symbols of sin and the sufter- 
ings in which it jssues (Gn 3}8, Nu 33°, Pr 22° etc.). 
In the light of this symbolism there is an apt 
pathos and beauty in the fact that Christ was 
crowned with thorns (see Cox, An Lxpositor’s Note 
Book, 349 tt.; and Earl Lytton, Fables in Song, i.). 


HuGH DUNCAN. 
THREE.—See NuMBER. 


THRESHING - FLOOR. —See AGRICULTURE in 
vol. i, p. 408, 


THRONE (@pévos) is a term applied, first of all, 
to the royal seat of a king; and, secondly, to the 
official seat of a judge or subordinate ruler. In the 
former sense it is employed of heaven as the throne 
of God (Mt 5% 23”). The Messianic reign of Jesus 
is foretold by Zacharias in the words, ‘The Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father 
David’ (Lk 1°). Jesus speaks of His own exalta- 
tion as the time ‘ when the Son of Man shall sit on 
the throne of his glory’ (Mt 19°§ 25*1), The uni- 
versal dominion which He is to share with His 
Father is suggested by ‘the Lamb in the midst of 
the throne’ (Rev 5° 77), and by ‘the throne of God 
and of the Lamb’ (22%). So in He 8! 12? Christ is 
seated ‘on the right hand of the throne’ of God. 
The promise given to the Twelve, of sitting on 
thrones of judgment (Mt 19°5|| Lk 22°°), is practi- 
cally given to all who overcome in the battle with 
evil (Rev 37). In Col 1° ‘thrones’ are among the 
subordinate powers of the universe which owe their 
creation to Christ. JAMES PATRICK. 


THUNDER (fpovr7) is but twice mentioned in 
the Gospels (Mk 3”, Jn 12%). In mountainous 
Palestine, with the long deep gorge of the Jordan, 
it is perhaps the most awe-inspiring of natural 

henomena. It seldom occurs save in the winter 

alf of the year, and is almost invariably accom- 
panied by rain. For the old Israelites thunder 
was the voice of God, with a meaning which 
persons specially gifted might understand. ‘It 
seems probable that the ‘‘ voice out of heaven” (Jn 
1278 9) was a thunder-peal, as indeed most of those 
present thought, and that its significance was re- 
cognized and interpreted by Jesus alone’ (Hastings’ 
DB iy. 757”). The surname ‘sons of thunder’ 
given to James and John (Mk 31”) disappears at 
once and finally from the records. On the avail- 
able data no sure opinion can be formed as to why 
it was applied to them. As men in the East are 
called ‘sons’ of that which is most characteristic of 
them, there was doubtless something ‘thundery’ 
about them,—a tendency, ¢.g., to wrathful resent- 
ment of slight or injury (Lk 9%). See BOANERGES. 

W. Ewinec. 

TIBERIAS (Ti8epids).—A city situated on the 
W. shore of the Sea of Galilee, founded by Herod 
Antipas, and named by him in honour of the 
Emperor Tiberius. The original inhabitants were 
foreigners, whom Herod either forced to reside in 
the new city or to whom he gave special induce- 
ments if they would. Our Lord, so far as is 
known, never visited Tiberias, it being His custom 
to avoid Gentile cities. The only reference to the 
city in the NT is Jn 6”, in which it is stated that 
‘there came boats from Tiberias unto the place 
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where they ate the bread after the Lord had given 
thanks’ (cf. Jn 6! 21). 

1. Location.— The ancient city was situated 
directly on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, and 
therefore approximately 682 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, at the north end of a narrow 
rectangular plain about two miles long, which was 
bounded by a rather steep ridge of hills rising 
abruptly to the west. From the ruins still to be 
found in the vicinity it is probable that the 
ancient city extended considerably farther south of 
the modern town. Josephus (Ant. XVIII. li. 3; 
cf. BJ Iv. i. 3) says that there were ‘warm baths a 
little distance from it in a village called Emmaus’ 
(Hammath ?). According to the Talmud (Jerus. 
Megilla, i. 1), the city was built upon the ancient 
site of Rakkath of Naphtali; and it is further 
stated (Sanhed. 12a) that in the 4th cent. the Jews 
had actually dropped the name Tiberias and re- 
verted to the ancient name Rakkath. On the 
other hand, in the Bab. Talmud, Tiberias is some- 
times identified with Kakkath, sometimes with 
Hammath, and sometimes with Chinnereth (cf. 
Jos 19%), Jerome (Onom. 112. 28 ff.) identifies it 
with Chinnereth. 

2. History.—Herod Antipas is supposed to have 
completed the building of Tiberias about A.D. 22. 
Ancient sepulchres were removed to make room 
for the new foundations, and accordingly the Jews 
regarded the new city as legally unclean (cf. Nu 
19), Nevertheless the town grew with great 
rapidity, and, before the downfall of Jerusalem had 
become one of the chief cities of Palestine. Herod 
had made it the capital of Galilee, removing the 
seat of government from Sepphoris, the former 
capital. The city was fortified by Josephus when 
commander-in-chief of Galilee (¢c. A.D. 66). During 
the struggle of the Jews with Rome, its BSS 

nen, 


ants remained loyal to the national cause. 
however, Vespasian appeared before its walls with 
three legions, the citizens yielded without resist- 


ance. Vespasian restored it to Herod Agrippa IL., 
who stripped it of its political prestige by trans- 
ferring the capital again to Sepphoris.° When 
Agrippa died (A.D. 100), it fell directly under Roman 
rule. Shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70), Tiberias became the chief seat of the 
Jews and of Jewish learning. According to Epiph- 
anius, it was not long before the city was inhabited 
exclusively by Jews. In the 2nd cent. the Sanhe- 
drin, which had been shifted from Jerusalem to 
Jamnia and then to Sepphoris, was established at 
Tiberias under the presidency of the celebrated 
Rabbi Judah the Holy. 

8. Present condition.— The modern town is 
called by the Arabs Tdbariyeh. Traces still re- 
main of the ancient city along the Lake, especially 
to the south of the present town. Heaps of stones, 
columns of grey granite, foundations of buildings, 
and of a thick wall which extended almost to the 
famous baths, all confirm the supposition that the 
ancient city extended at one time farther south. 
The present town is defended on the land side by 
a wall furnished with towers. There are the ruins 
of a once imposing castle at the N.W. corner. 
But castle, walls, and houses were seriously 
damaged by the earthquakes of 30th Oct. 1759 
and of lst Jan. 1837. Among the famous tombs 
of Tiberias are those of Maimonides, and Rabbis 
‘Akiba and Jochanan. To-day Tiberias has a 
population ‘of approximately 4000 souls, of whom 
about two-thirds are Jews and the other third 
Mohammedans and Christians of different sects. 
The Protestants have a well-equipped hospital, 
and are doing a good religious work under the 
United Free Church of Scotland. The Jews occupy 
a squalid quarter in the middle of the town, 
adjacent to the Lake. The city as a whole is ‘a 
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picture of disgusting filth and frightful wretched. 
ness.’ Of late, however, the place is improving 
somewhat, having become the seat of a Turkish 
kaimakan, or governor. 

Tiberias is hot and fever-haunted. The breezes 
from the Mediterranean are prevented from strik- 
ing the city by the hills which bound the plain on 
the west. The winters are mild, snow being very 
rarely known. The Lake furnishes the only supply 
of water. The view from the city embraces the 
whole extent of the Sea of Galilee except the 
S.W. extremity. Schiirer speaks of Tiberias as 
‘the most beautiful spot in Galilee,’ which, how- 
ever, is an exaggeration. At present it 1s one of 
the four sacred cities of the Jews in Palestine, the 
others being Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed. The 
study of the Talmud still flourishes in ‘Tiberias. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BR Piii. 254 ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 
286 ff. ; Guérin, Galilée, i. 250ff. ; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 
208 ff. ; Merrill, art. ‘Tiberias’ in Hastings’ DB; Buhl, GAP 
226f.; Reland, Pal. ii. 1036; G. A. Smith, HGHL 447ff.; 
Burckhardt, Travels, 320ff. ; Murray, Syria-Pal. 251; Schiirer, 
AJP i. i. 143 ff. ; Wilson, Lands of the Bible, ii. 116 ff. ; Ritter, 
Geog. of Pal. ii. 256 ff. ; art. ‘Tiberias’ in EBz iv. 

GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 

TIBERIUS.—In Lk 3'* it is stated that a word of 
God came upon John the Baptist, in the 15th year 
of the rule-of Tiberius Cesar. It is by no means 
certain what year is indicated by this date. The 
sole rule of Tiberius began in A.D. 14; the 15th 
year of this sole rule would be A.D. 28. But it is 
more probable that we ought to count from the 
time at which Tiberius received power equal with 
that of Augustus over the provinces of the Empire, 
that is, from the end of A.D. 11; this brings us to 
A.D. 25-26 (Ramsay, Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? 
p. 199 ff.). 

Tiberius Claudius Nero, named after his adop- 
tion Tiberius Julius Cesar, on the monuments 
bears the name Tiberius Cesar Augustus. He 
was the son of Tiberius Claudius Nero (a Roman 
noble) and Livia (whom Augustus took to wife 
while her husband was still alive), and was born 
in B.c. 42. Constitutionally, the principate died 
with each Emperor, and the Emperor could not 
appoint a successor. Augustus got over this diffi- 
culty by appointing a partner or co-regent in the 
Empire: it was practically impossible to pass over 
such in electing to the principate. The Imperial 
powers were gradually conferred on this consort. 

. Vipsanius Agrippa first held this position (died 
B.C. 12). Marcellus (who died B.c. 23) and Gaius 
and Lucius Cesar were marked out as successors. 
In their youth they were entrusted to the care of 
Tiberius, who was forced to divorce his wife and 
marry Augustus’ daughter Julia (B.C. 11). By this 
time Tiberius had proved himself an able soldier, and 
in B.C. 9 was raised to the position which Agrippa 
had occupied. Augustus had a dislike to Tiberius, 
and did not desire his succession. This obvious 
desire to use Tiberius selfishly, for his own ends, 
embittered the life of the latter, and in B.c. 6 he 
retired to Rhodes, and remained there eight years 
in solitude, while his young stepsons received ad- 
vancement in the State. But they died—Lucius 
in A.D. 2, and Gaius in A.D. 4. In this latter year 
Tiberius was adopted by Augustus, and was at the 
same time compelled to adopt his own nephew 
Germanicus. In A.D. 1] he was raised practically 
to a position of equality with Augustus. On the 
death of the latter, in A.D. 14, his sole reign began. 
He was a thoroughly competent Emperor; but a 
naturally reserved temperament, influenced by 
early disappointments and outraged feelings, re- 
sulted in weakness and cruelty. His fear of con- 
spiracy made him encourage informers, and many 
supposed rivals were put to death. In the second 
half of his reign he was much under the influence 
of one Sejanus, an accomplished schemer, whose 
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duplicity and crime he realized only after much 

il had been wrought by him. By this time he 
had retired to spend the closing years of his life in 
the island of Capri, where he died on 16th March 
A.D. 37. His principate thus covers all the period 
of the Gospel history. 


LiteraturRe.—J. B. Bury, A History of the Roman Empire 
(London, 1893 and later); J. Bergmans, Die Quellen der Vita 
Tiberit des Cassius Dio (Amsterdam, 1903); R. Cagnat, Cours 
d@ Epigraphie Latine3 (Paris, 1898), p. 179 ff. etc. It is generally 
admitted that the ancient authorities take too severe a view, 
based on the\memoirs of Agrippina, the enemy of Tiberius: 
these ancient authorities are, Tacitus, Annals ; Suetonius, Life 
of Tiberius ; and Dio Cassius. ALEX. SOUTER. 


TILES.—The man sick of the palsy was let down 
‘through the tiles’ (AV ‘tilimg’). See art. HousE 
in vol. 1. p. 7534. 


TIMAUS.—See BARTIMXUS. 


TIME.—41. The word ‘ time’ is used in the Gospels 
in a variety of phrases more or less indefinite. 
Probably the most definite expression is €y orvyuy 
xpévov, ‘in @ moment of time’ (Lk 4°). xpdvos is 
used of time in general (Lk 1°? 8°’, Mk 97!, Jn 5°), 
passing or having passed. In a similar sense we 
find épa (Mk 6%) rendered ‘day’ in RV (see DAY). 
More definite is dé rére, ‘from that time’ (Mt 47 
1671, Lk 165), and éws rod viv, ‘until now’ (Mt 2474 
RV, Mk 13"). The most important word, however, 
is xatpés, used invariably of a definite period or 
occasion. Three uses in this sense are noteworthy. 
(1) It is used to indicate the time of certain events 
in the ministry of Jesus (Mt 11” 12' 14"). (2) Ina 
special sense we have the remarkable passage Jn 
78-8 “My time is not yet come, but your time is 
always ready,’ where the contrast is used appar- 
ently to emphasize the peculiar character oi Jesus’ 
mission and the hostility which it aroused in Jeru- 
salem. (3) Most important is the use of kaipés to 
indicate the dawn of a new epoch—zemAjpwrar 6 
kaipds, ‘the time is fulfilled’ (ef. 1333, Lk 1256, Mt 
16*)—which the ministry of Jesus had inaugurated. 
This new era is contrasted with the past (Mk 1°) 
and with the future (Mk 10°, Lk 18°; see artt. 
Day [THAT], GENERATION). In a similar sense of 
world-period or era we have xa:pol ¢@vGv, ‘ the times 
of the Gentiles’ (Lk 214; but ef. oa ny, ae. judg- 
ment-day, Ezk 30°). xaipés is also used of a season 
of the year (Mk 11%, Mt 13°; cf. Lk 12*). 

2. Various methods of reckoning time were in 
existence at the beginning of the Christian era, 
and this fact makes it extremely difficult to locate 
events with any certainty. The time of day was 
reckoned at the outset mainly by physical con- 
siderations, temperature, etc. (Gn 3° 18!, 1 S 11%, 
Job 2415), or by the sun’s movements (Gn 19% 32%4) ; 
the night in early Jewish history was reckoned by 
watches (see artt. DAy, Hour, NIGHT, WATCH). 
The days of the week were numbered, not named. 

The division of time into weeks was probably of 
Babylonian origin, and would be suggested by the 
moon’s phases, although there is no trace of this 
influence eitherin OT or NT. The word for ‘ week’ 
in the Gospels is c488arov (Lk 18). The use of 
the plural (Mt 281, Mk 162, Lk 24') may have 
arisen from the Aram. Sabbétha, ‘the Sabbath’ 
(Heb. Shabbath), which at an early date gave its 
name to the whole week. 

Of the larger divisions of time, the month, so 
familiar in OT times, is hardly mentioned in the 
NT (Lk 175-86, Jn 4%). The Jewish month was 
lunar. Hence the usual Hebrew name for ‘month’ 
(wth) is properly the ‘new moon.’ Three methods 
were employed to distinguish the month: (1) old 
Canaanite names, of which only four now survive ; 
(2) numerals (Gn 7", Ex 19! etc.) ; (3) Babylonian 
names (see Hastings’ DB iv. 765). 
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The Jewish year, like the month, was originally 
lunar, consisting of 354 days. But as this fell so 
far short of the full solar year, dithculty would 
naturally arise in celebrating feasts at the same 
time in each year. To avoid tls, it became neces- 
sary to add an extra month at least once in three 
years. This was done by adding a second Adar 
(the Bab. name for the twelfth month), February- 
March, so contrived that the Passover, celebrated 
on the 14th Nisan (the first month), should always 
fall after the spring equinox. The exact method 
of doing this is somewhat obscure. But as a month 
in three years was hardly suflicient, a cycle of 
eight years was observed in which three months 
were intercalated, based on general observation of 
the seasons. This continued until some time after 
the Christian era, when a more perfect system, a 
eycle of nineteen years with seven months inter- 
calated—the invention of an astronomer of Athens 
named Meton—was adopted. It seems unlikely 
that the Jews had any fixed chronological calendar 
in the time of Christ, but this is disputed (see 
Wieseler, Chronol. Synopsis of the Four Gospels, 
p. 401, ete.). 

The method of reckoning years is a complicated 
and difficult subject. In accordance with Eastern 
ideas, that precision in reckoning events to which 
we moderns are accustomed was unknown. It 
was not considered necessary (cf. e.g. the loose 
phrases ‘in the days of Herod the king,’ Mt 2'; 
and ‘ Herod being tetrarch of Galilee,’ Lk 3!) ; nor 
was it easily attainable. For it was possible for a 
writer in NT times to employ various systems of 
reckoning, and it was also possible to employ any 
one system in various ways. In addition to the 
various eras in which it was common to reckon, 
viz. the Olympiad era beginning B.c. 776; the 
Seleucid, used in the Books of the Maccabees, 
beginning B.C. 312; the Actian | eginning B.C. 31; 
there was also the Roman method of reckoning 
by consuls or emperors (Lk 3%), and the Jewish by 
high priests. Further, the year began at a differ- 
ent time in different countries, e.g. the Roman 
year began on Jan. 1, but in a few cases the 
emperors dated their years from the date of their 
election as tribunes of the people on Dec. 10. 
The Jewish sacred year began about the vernal 
ie as did also, in all probability, the years 
of the Seleucid era. But in Asia Minor a year 
beginning in autumn was also observed in ordinary 
use. These and other considerations render it 
almost impossible to give the precise date of any 
event even in NT times (see art. DATES). The one 
date given with any apparent precision is in Lk 3! 
‘in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar.’ This seems tolerably accurate, but the 
actual date intended depends on how St. Luke 
reckoned. He may have dated from the death of 
Augustus, Aug. 19, A.D. 14, counting that year 
as the first of Tiberius’ reign, or from the be- 
ginning of A.D. 15, which was also a method of 
reckoning. Or he may have reckoned from Dec. 
10, A.D. 15, when Tiberius assumed tribunician 
authority. Or, as the tribunician authority was 
interrupted in the reign of Tiberius, St. Luke may 
have dated his reign from the time when he as- 
sumed tribunician power the second time. In 
addition, there is the question whether St. Luke 
would reckon according to the Roman year from 
Jan. 1, or, according to local methods prevalent 
in Syria, from the autumn equinox. 


LITERATURE.—Kaestner, de Aeris; Bilfinger, Die antiken 
Stundenangaben ; Schwarz, Der Jiid. Kalender; Lewin, Fastt 
Sacri; Wieseler, Chron. Synopsis of the Four Gospels; Ideler, 
Handbuch der Chronologie; Schiirer, HJP i. 37, ii. App. iii. 
and iv.; W. M. Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? v.-xi. ; 
Hastings’ DB iy. pp. 762b-7660, also specially Ext. Vol. 473b-484, 
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732 TITHE 


TITHE.—On the tithe as a Jewish institution, 
see art. ‘Tithe’ in Hastings’ DB. 

Our Lord makes but three references to the 
tithes, and they are all of the observance of them 
by the Pharisees (Mt 2378, Lk 11" 18"). In the 
first two passages He contrasts the minute exact- 
ness with which the Pharisees observe their less 
important and external laws of tithe with their 
careless disregard of the inner and more important 
virtues of justice, mercy, faith, and the love of 
God. In Lk 18” He illustrates how compliance 
with external requirements, especially when these 
are exceeded, as in the case of the Pharisees, 
and dissociated from the corresponding state of 
heart, breeds a culpable and overweening self- 
righteousness. Our Lord in these references, as 
also in Mt 51, recognizes degrees of importance 
in the Law’s demands. Minute observance of the 
less important does not excuse from attending to 
the greater, but neither does compliance with the 
greater absolve from the obligation to observe the 
lesser. ‘This ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.’ Our Lord evidently 
thought the tithe, as well as the other OT institu- 
tions, of Divine origin, and binding upon the Jews 
of His day. At the same time, He foresaw a 
period when outward observances should give place 
to the more purely inward, as men should worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth (Jn 474-4), See 
also artt. ANISE and RUE. G. GOODSPEED. 


TITLE ON THE CROSS.— The technical word 
rirdos is found only in Jn 19%; Mt 27% has airia, 
Lk 23° érvypagy, and Mk 1578 7 émvypaph rijs alrias. 
Again, as regards the wording of the titulus, no 
two Gospels agree exactly. Mt. has ofrés éorw 
"Inoods 6 Bacieds Ty Lovdalay; Mk. 6 Baciheds t&v 
*Tovdalwy ; Lk. 6 Bacheds Tay lovdaiwy ofros ; and Jn. 
*Inoods 6 Nafwpatos 6 Bacideds Tay Lovdalwy. 

The only important variation is in the case of Lk., where the 
TR reads obrés trriy 6 8. +. ’I., probably from assimilationjto the 
form given by Mt. The form above given (Lk 23%8)is found in 
NBL, and is supported by the Latin of D: rex Judeorum hic est. 
The so-called Gospel of Peter, taking the words as an insult 
to Jesus on the part of the Jews, reads: obrés tory 6 B. rod 
"Iopuna. 

It was customary at Roman executions, at least 
in the case of remarkable prisoners, for the charge 
under which the prisoner was suffering to be written 
briefly on a tablet (cavis) covered with gypsum (yipw 
arndiupévos, Suidas; ef. titulus qui causam pone 
indicavit [Suet. Cal. 32], and pera ypaypdrwv rhv 
airlay THs Gavardcews atrod dndotvtwv [Dio Cassius, 
liv. 3]). This was usually hung round the neck of 
the criminal, or carried before him to the place of 
execution (precedente titulo [Suet. Cal. 32]). It 
was afterwards hung from, or fixed to, the top of 
the cross. 


Other words for this tablet are zivaZ and Aizawa. The letter 
of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, preserved by Eusebius 
(HE y. 1), gives an instance of such a titulus in the case of one 
of the martyrs. The words are: ivaxos wiriy rpokyovtos, ty & 
tyiypurre Papwirri, ros tori” Arrados 6 xpioriaves, This agrees 
exactly with the form of the title as given by Mt. 


The Synoptists merely mention the fact that such 


a title was placed over the crossof Jesus. St. John, 
who writes as an eye-witness, adds some interesting 
particulars—(1) that Pilate wrote the title ; (2) that 
it was written ‘EBpaiori, ‘Pwpaiorl, ‘ENAquorl (the 
similar words in the TR of Lk. are merely an inter- 
polation from Jn.) ; (3) that Pilate, in spite of the 
expostulation of the chief priests, secornfully refused 
to alter the form of what he had written. With 
reference to (1) Westcott (on Jn 19!) remarks: 
‘The Roman governor found expression to the last 
for the bitterness which had been called out in him 
by the opposition of the Jews ... the heathen 
governor completed the unwilling testimony of the 


ee 
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Jewish priest’ (Jn 11%), The three languages of 
the rfrA0s—Hebrew (7.e. Aramaic), Latin, and Greek 
—represent, as Westcott remarks, the national, the 
official, and the common dialects respectively. The 
aus reading, therefore, preserves the more natural 
order. 


Bilingual and trilingual inscriptions such as this were naturally 
common in the East under the Roman Empire. Grotius (on 
Mt 2737) mentions the case of the inscription on the tomb of the 
Emperor Gordian, which was written in no fewer than five 
languages ; the five being the three above mentioned, together 
with Persian and Egyptian. 


The wording of the title differs in all the four 
Gospels, as above remarked, and many attempts 
have been made to harmonize or explain the varia- 
tions. Wordsworth (on Jn 19}%) has even supposed 
that the title really ran thus: ‘This is Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews.’ Such an attempt 
at harmonizing the variations is absolutely un- 
necessary. All four Gospels agree in giving the 
important words which were ofiensive to the chief 
priests, viz. ‘the King of the Jews.’ Others have 
supposed the variations to be due to slight differ- 
ences in the form of the title in the three languages. 
This, as a general idea, is possible, even probable ; 
but, as regards detail, agreement seems to be 
nearly hopeless. The uncertainty appears greatest 
as to the Latin form, which Edersheim finds in 
Mt., Cook (Speaker’s Com.) in Mk., Farrar in Lk., 
Grotius and Swete in John. In the case of the 
other two languages the more general consensus of 
opinion finds the Greek in Mk. and the Hebrew, 
or rather Aramaic, in John. It can be said with 
some confidence that it is more natural that 6 
Nafwpaios should represent the word of the Aramaic 
inscription, as this method of description would 
have little point for those who would read the 
Greek or the Latin (cf. Sadler on Jn 19"). We have 
seen above that the form given by Mt. agrees with 
that of the Latin ¢itulus mentioned in the letter of 
the Churches of Gaul. Assuming, then, that Jn. 
gives the Aramaic form and Mt. the Latin, the 
Greek must be looked for in Mk., as Lk. agrees 
with Mt. in retaining the word ojros. We may 
suppose, then, that the various forms were some- 
what as follows: 


Aramaic: ‘x17 xpbD ayia wh 
Latin: Hic est Jesus Rex Judzorum. 
Greek: 6 Bacu\eds r&v “Lovdaluy. 


This view agrees with Edersheim (Life and Times, ii. 591 n.), 
except as regards the order. He supposes the Latin to have 
been at the top and the Aramaic last; but this is contrary to 
the only evidence we have. He is certainly right in his 
attempt to give the Aramaic form of the inscription in words 
which are really Aramaic. It is strange to explain Hebrew to 
mean Aramaic and then to give the words in their Hebrew form 
ee quoted in Hastings’ DB iv. 781, and Farrar’s St. 

uke). 


It may be, as Alford writes, ‘ hardly worth while’ to: com- 
ment on, and endeavour to explain, ‘the variations in the 
Gospels with regard to the Title on the Cross; but one can 
hardly forbear to remark, what has been so often noticed before, 
how the three great languages of the world of the time bear 
witness to the Saviour of Mankind.’ ‘ The three representative 
languages of the world at that time,’ says Plummer (on Jn 1919) 
—‘the languages of religion, of empire, of intellect—were em- 
ployed. Thus did they tell it out among the heathen that the 
Lord is king (or reigned from the tree. Ps 9610LXX).’ These 
three languages, Westcott writes, ‘ gathered up the results of 
the religious, the social, and the intellectual preparation for 
Christ, and in each, witness was given to His office.’ These 
modern writers expand slightly the more expressive words of 
Grotius: ‘Ile enim erat cui cedere debebat religio judaica, 
eruditio greca, robur latinum’ (cf. also some little known words 
of Priscillian [Tract. i. p. 30]: ‘In omni littera sive hebrwa sive 
latina sive greca in omni quod videtur aut dicitur, rex regum 
et dominorum dominus est, in quibus linguis etsi titulus crucis 
ponitur, divinum tamen deo testimonium litteratur’). ‘Thus 
the three languages represent not only three races, but their 
qualities and tendencies. Wherever these exist—where there 
is an eye to read, a hand to write, a tongue to speak—the cross 
has a message and the King a kingdom. The “Title” is, in 
St. John’s view, the witness of language to the King of the 
Jews, who is also the King of humanity’ (Alexander, Leading 
Ideas of the Gospels, pp. 277, 278). 


TITTLE 


LITeRATURE.—The Comm., esp. Swete on Mk 1526, Plummer 
and Farrar on Lk 2328, Grotius on Mt 2757 ; art. on same subject 
in Hastings’ DB, vol. iv.; and Edersheim, UT ii. pp. 590-591. 


J. M. HARDEN. 


TITTLE (Gr. xepaia [WH xepéa ; see vol. ii. App. 
p. 151}).—Both the Gr. and the Eng. words occur 
in NT only in Mt 5%, Lk 16". xepata (‘little horn,’ 
dim. of xépas) was used by Hesychius and other 
grammarians of the accents and diacritical marks 
in Gr., and the slight points and bends by which 
in Heb. such letters as 2 and 3, 7 and 3,7 and n 
are distinguished from each other. ‘Tittle,’ which 
is just ‘title’ in another form of spelling (the 
shorter form is used in all the Eng. VSS, except 
the Rhemish, up to and including the AV of 1611), 
comes from #é2tulws, which was used in late Lat. 
to denote any mark or stroke whereby one letter 
was distinguished from another. It was adopted 
by Wyclif and Tindale to render xepala—Luther 
similarly employing Tiittel (Titel in modernized 
Germ. spelling). Great importance was attached 
by the Rabbis to the little marks by which certain 

eb. letters are distinguished from others that 
they closely resemble, and there are several Jewish 
sayings which declare that any one who is guilty of 
interchanging such letters in certain passages of 
the OT will thereby destroy the whole world (see 
Edersheim, ZT i. 537f.; ef. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. 
xi. 99). 

On the lips of Jesus the saying, ‘One jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law till 
all be fulfilled’ (Mt 535), is startling ; and a number 
of modern critical scholars are inclined to meet the 
exegetical difficulty by denying the genuineness of 
the Jogion—regarding it as an answer of the 
Evangelist himself to the Pauline anti-legalism, 
or even as a later Jewish-Christian insertion. 
Certainly, if the saying stood by itself, unqualified 
and uninterpreted in any way, there might be 
some warrant for such criticism, even although on 
textual grounds there is nothing to be said against 
the verse, which, moreover, reappears in Luke, 
though in a shorter form. But the very fact that 
our Lord proceeds in what follows to repeal the 
old Law at various points, and to substitute for its 
enactments precepts of His own (vv. 3M ssi), 
suggests that v.1*, so far from being likely on His 
lips to mislead His hearers utterly, would be 
understood easily enough as nothing more than 
an emphatic affirmation, in the Master’s own 
characteristic style, of the rounded perfection of 
the ideal law. he objection that the reference 
to the jot and the tittle implies the written Law, 
and not the ideal law, has little force. One might 
as well say that when Jesus, in vy.™: *, bids His 
disciples pluck out their right eyes or cut off their 
right hands, He is urging them to a literal self- 
mutilation, inasmuch as'iands and eyes are physical 
realities, not ideal things. 

When we remember that Jesus was constantly 
charged by His enemies with being a law-breaker 
(Mk 16 1824 etc.), we may see in the saying an 
utterance that has its polemical bearing. Im- 
mediately after (v.%) we find Him declaring, 
‘Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
And elsewhere He affirms that the Pharisaic and 
Rabbinic legalism led to a positive dishonouring 
of the Divine law in the interests of a human 
tradition (Mk 78-938), There were thus two 
reasons why on polemical grounds Jesus should 
assert the claims of the OT Law in the strongest 
possible way : (1) Because His enemies themselves 
continually dishonoured it ; (2) because they falsely 
accused Him of being indifferent to it. And apart 


‘from polemics altogether, there was this positive 


reason why He should ‘magnify the law and make 
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it honourable’—He knew (v."”) that the very 
Sa Sats of His coming was, not to destroy it, but 
to fulfil, And so in the striking language of 
paradox and even of hyperbole that He was wont 
to use when He felt strongly and desired to speak 
strongly, He exclaimed, ‘For verily I say unto 
you, Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law, 
till all be fulfilled.’ 

The point of the saying clearly lies in the word 
‘fulfilled.’ Christ comes, not to lower the standards 
of righteousness, as His enemies said, but to exalt 
them (ef. v.*’). He comes, indeed, to repeal much 
in the old Law. The jots and tittles, be it observed, 
are to pass away when the Law is fulfilled. But 
He is to repeal the old by supplying the power for 
its true fulfilment, and by showing how the letter 
is transcended by the spirit. Regarded in this 
way, the saying is nothing more than an arresting 
utterance of the familiar Christian truth of the 
relation in spiritual things between the kernel and 
the husk, the calyx and the flower. Every fibre 
of the husk is precious—until the time comes for 
the living germ to be released. Each tiny, pointed 
sepal of the enfolding calyx must be preserved in 
its integrity—until the hour arrives for the bursting 
of the perfect corolla. Thus Jesus comes, not to 
destroy the least commandment (v.!"), but to fulfil 
it. His ‘royal law,’ as St. James ealls it (Ja 25), 
the law of liberty and love, is an abrogation of. the 
Divine Law that went before only in the sense in 
which the blossom abrogates the bud and the 
flower the blossom. See, further, art. LAw, § 6 


LITERATURE.—Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Tittle,’ and Ext. Vol. 
p. 24f.; Weiss, V7’ Theol. i. 108; Beyschlag, NZ’ Theol. i. 40; 
Wendt, Teach. of Jesus, ii. 7 ff.; Bruce, Kingdom of God, p. 64, 
and EGT, Mt. in loc.; Dods in Lapositor, 1v. ix. [1894] 70 ff. 

J. C. LAMBERT. 

TOLERATION, TOLERANCE.—The Lord Jesus 
Christ exemplified the highest forms of toleration 
and encouraged the virtue in His disciples (Mk 9°8~*°), 
The Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans 
(Jn 4°), yet Jesus laboured in Samaria (Jn 4, Lk 
9°), healed and praised a Samaritan leper (Lk 17"), 
and chose a Samaritan, in preference toa Levite and 
a priest, to exhibit the meaning of the term ‘ neigh- 

our’ (10*-87), When His enemies asked, ‘Say we 
not well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a 
demon?’ He passed over the former and limited 
His reply to a denial of the latter charge (Jn 8**). 
While by example and teaching He sought to build 
a bridge of kindly consideration from the side of 
Judaism, He built also from the other side, and 
declared in Samaria that the Jews were to be re- 
spected as the possessors of the means of salvation 
(Jn 4%; cf. Ro 3%? 10? 11%). There are other 
kinds of tolerance manifested by the Lord. Per- 
sons of diverse views, habits, temperaments, were 
attracted to Him, so that Petrine and Johannine 
minds, the tax-gatherer Matthew and the tax- 
hater Simon, Nicodemus and Zaccheus, Martha 
and Mary, found in Him what they needed. His 
gracious comprehensiveness shielded the good in 
all. The ascetic Baptist (Mt 11°%), who drew men 
into the wilderness (117°), received the highest 
commendation (Lk 7°°°8) from Him whose scene 
of ministry was the street and the synagogue, and 
who honoured with His presence bridal and other 
feasts (Mt 9-2, Jn 2!" 2%), The Samaritan vil- 
lagers (Lk 9°56), whose intolerance James and 
John would have avenged, were left alone; thus 
were they punished, whereas they might have 
made their place glorious, as he did who lent the 
Lord the room in which the Holy Supper was insti- 
tuted (227°), In this case we see the intolerance 
of the Samaritans borne with, and (as in 9* °°) the 
intolerance of the disciples rebuked. 

Again, though the Lord Jesus was frequently 
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compelled to attack the Pharisees on account of 
their doctrines and practices, He showed them 
consideration by accepting their hospitality (Lk 7% 
11°’) ; and He reminded His disciples, on an occasion 
when His enemies criticised His conduct (5%°-), 
that those who preferred old ways were to be judged 
leniently (5). The great parables of Lk 15, besides 
being a rebuke of the leaders in religion for neglect- 
ing to minister to publicans and sinners, are a 
gracious appeal to share in the delight of seeing 
men saved,—an appeal to the benevolence latent 
in the hearts of Christ’s unscrupulous critics. He 
was tolerant to the intolerant. There is, moreover, 
a striking proof of the existence, in the minds of 
the Pharisees, of a strong belief in our Lord’s 
toleration. No matter how vehemently He de- 
nounced their hypocrisy, they were convinced that 
He'was free from animosity. Always they counted 
upon His forbearance. Of the reality of His power 
they entertained no doubt, though they could assign 
it to a Satanic origin (11%, Mt 9*4 124) ; and yet so 
confident were they of impunity, that they never 
anticipated injury at His hands, and they ridiculed 
Him openly (Lk 164). They were aware that His 
graciousness alone spared them, and they knew 
that that graciousness would not fail. 
W. J. HENDERSON. 
TOLL.—See PUBLICAN, and RECEIPT OF CUSTOM. 


TOMB, GRAYE, SEPULCHRE.— 


The terms ‘tomb’ and ‘sepulchre’ are used in AV in- 
differently to tr. kerniction, pertiiee, and rages. ‘Grave’ is used 
8 times (Mt 2752.53, Lk 1144, Jn 528 1117. 31. 38 1217) as rendering 
of uvyusiov. This last is by far the most frequent Greek word, 
pyyue occurring only in Mk 53-5 1546, Lk 827 2353 241. The 
usage of the RV is as follows. ‘Sepulchre’ is reserved as tr. of 
rages (lit. ‘burying-place’): Mt 2327.29 2761.64. 65 281 [all the 
Gospel occurrences of r«¢os]. In all the other passages ‘tomb’ 
is substituted for ‘sepulchre,’ or retained where AV already 
has it, as tr. either of wyvyuciov or uwviux. ‘Grave’ thus dis- 
appears entirely in RY. 


The forms of sepulture that a people adopts 
depend partly upon religious belief, partly upon 
climate, partly upon the geological structure of 
the country. Among the Hebrews, while the con- 
ception of a personal resurrection arose only after 
the return from the Exile, the belief in Sheol as a 
place where the soul after death remained in some 
sort of connexion with the body did much to 
determine the disposal of the corpse and the 
nature of the tomb. Early in Hebrew_ history 
the burial customs became stereotyped. Between 
the days of Abraham and Jesus they underwent 
no essential modification. 

4. Religious belief demanded (@) that the body 
should be buried (see BURIAL). The soul of the 
unburied person was supposed to have no rest, and 
even in Sheol the souls of such lurked in the 
corners (Is 14”, Ezk 32%). Any one, therefore, who 
discovered a dead body was under a sacred obliga- 
tion to bury it. The soul of the body left un- 
buried was regarded as almost under a curse (1 K 
144 164 2174). (6b) That members of the same 
family should be buried, if possible, in the same 
tomb (Gn 472% 0 4929-31, 2 § 1937, 1 K 1431, Neh 25), 
For this reason the family tomb was often situated 
upon the family property. It was this dread of 
being buried apart from one’s kith and kin that 
was one of the elements of the Hebrew’s hatred of 
the sea (Rey 21'). (c) That, except under very 
exceptional circumstances, the family sepulchre 
should be reserved for the burial of members of 
the one family. There are no Hebrew monumental 
inscriptions ; but from Aramzan inscriptions 
calling down curses on any who should intrude 
their dead upon the dead already lying there, we 
can measure the intensity of feeling on this point. 
To allow a stranger to be buried in the family 
tomb was a sign of the very greatest magnanimity 
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and love (Mt 27°, Gn 23°). (d) That no body 
should be burned except as part of the punish- 
ment of the most odious of crimes (Lv 20% 219, 
Jos 7”). To burn the body of a foe was to do 
something that passed all the rights of belli- 
gerents (Am 2}). 

2. Climate demanded that interment should 
take place as soon as possible after death (Mt 
92, Ac 55-10 g2), 

3. The geological character of the country con- 
ditioned to a large extent the particular form of 
sepulture. The country is one long limestone 
ridge, and almost everywhere the hills are natur- 
ally terraced, while the soft rock is easily worked. 
But the simplicity of the Hebrew burial customs 
should be noticed. It is not a little remarkable 
that a people living between two such civilizations 
as those of Babylonia and Egypt, in which the 
cult of the dead played so large a part, should 
have remained uninfluenced by such ornate and 
imposing ceremonial. The Jews did not embalm 
their dead. They raised no elaborate sepulchres 
over them; indeed, the building of a sepulchral 
chamber was an innovation based on the practices 
of Greece. While this may have been due in some 
degree to the lack. of artistic capacity in the 
Hebrew, it was due also to spiritual views of 
death, and to the dread of idolatry that had 
always characterized the Semitic race. Wher- 
ever, in Syria or Arabia, Greek or Roman civiliza- 
tion has left some representation of the human 
body, the traveller finds that the face at least has 
been disfigured by the nomads. 

The forms of sepulture were these :—(a) The 
simplest, though not the commonest, form was an 
excavation in the rock surface, roughly correspond- 
ing to the shape of the human body, and covered 
with a slab of stone countersunk till it was level 
with the ground. All over Syria these primitive 
graves are to be met with. The Jews were most 
careful to keep the stone whitewashed, lest any 
should unwittingly walk over the grave and so 
incur ceremonial defilement. This kind of burial 
is referred to in Lk 114 ‘Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye are as graves 
which appear not, and the men that walk over 
them are not aware of them.’ (6) A chamber was 
excavated in the limestone rock-face, and long 
narrow recesses, perhaps six feet by two, were cut 
into the rock at right angles to the face. The 
bodies, covered with the simplest of grave-clothes 
(Mt 275, Jn 11“), were thrust into these. The 
recesses were known as kokim, and were fre- 
quently made of double width, intended for the 
reception of two bodies. Sometimes, but very 
rarely, a chamber would have only one recess ; 
generally it had several. It might, as in the case 
of the Tombs of the Kings anz the Tombs of the 
Prophets, have one chamber opening off another, 
each chamber having many kokim. Three other 
forms of sepulture are in reality only modifica- 
tions or combinations of these two main modes 
already mentioned. (c) Shelf tombs. Inside the 
chamber the recess for the body, instead of running 
in at right angles to the wall, was simply cut 
parallel with the wall, and formed a shelf on 
which the body was laid. The notable thing 
about many of these shelves is their narrowness. 
(d) The shelf was sometimes excavated so as to 
form a trough in which the body was laid. (¢) In 
the floor of the chamber itself, or in the passage 
leading from one chamber to another, a grave 
might be cut, as in (a), and covered with a slab. 

It was in one of those chamber-tombs that our 
Lord was laid (Mt 27, Mk 1548, Lk 23°) ; and dis- 
used tombs of this kind were used as places of 
abode by the outcast and the homeless (Mk 5%).. 
To prevent desecration by wild beasts, the tombs 
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were often cut in almost inaccessible places ; and 
ancient tombs in the Kidron Valley and in the 
face of Mount Quarantania are used even now as 
cells by anchorites, who may be seen climbing 
- ladders to and from their abodes. This form 
ot sepulture in chambers was used also by the 
tribes of the desert. Doughty found such tombs 
at Medain Salih. 

* The mural loculi in the low hewn walls of these rudely four- 
square rooms are made as shallow shelves, in length as they 
might have been measured to the human body, from the child 
to the grown person. . . . In the rock floors are seen grave- 
pits, sunken side by side, full of men’s bones, and bones are 
strewed upon the sanded floors. . . . In another of these monu- 
ments I saw the sand floor full of rotten clouts, shivering in 
every wind, and taking them up, I found them to be those dry 
bones’ grave-clothes’ (Arabia Deserta, i. 108). 

In the time of Christ the protection of the tombs 
was comparatively easily secured. The door of 
the sepulchre was made intentionally small, and 
was closed by a great stone, sometimes circular, 
that ran in grooves in the rock. Ceremonial de- 
filement was guarded against by whitewashing 
the stone at the door of the sepulchre every spring 
(Mt 2377). .In Lebanon the present writer saw a 
tomb which had been excavated in the rock-face 
from a point below the normal level of the soil. 
After a body had been interred, the stone was 
replaced in the entrance, the earth was tossed back 
against the door, and all trace of the tomb was 
obliterated. This special precaution may have 
been peculiar to a istrict where wild animals 
were common. A tomb was never opened save for 
a fresh interment. It is this that gives point to 
St. Paul’s saying (Ro 3%, cf. Ps 5°): ‘ Their throat 
is an open sepulchre’ (rddgos), 7.¢. at every opening 
of their mouth they bury, by slander and detrac- 
tion, some one’s fair fame. On the Holy Sepulchre 
see GOLGOTHA. 


LITERATURE.—Artt. ‘Burial’ and ‘Sepulchre’ in Hastings’ 
DB, ‘Tombs’ in Encye. Bibl., ‘Begribnis bei den Hebriern’ in 
PRE3, ‘Beerdigung’ in Hamburger’s RE; Nowack, Heb. 
Arch. i. 8f., 187 ff. ; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 163 ff., 224 ff. ; Bliss, 
Excavations at Jerusalem; PEFSt, passin ; ZDPV, passim; 
Tobler, Topogr. ii. 227 ff.; Sepp, Jerus. und das heilige Land, 
li. 273 ff. ; Revue Biblique, passim. 


R. Bruce TAYLOR. 

TONGUE (yAéoca).—1. The organ of speech (Mk 
7°. %). Its power for good or evil is indicated in 
Scripture by the figures of a sword (Ps 57? 64°), a 
serpent (140%), an arrow (Jer 98), fire (Is 30’, Ja 3°), 
a beast of prey (Ja 3°). It is referred to as a per- 
sonality with independent will and the power of 
devising and executing plans (Ps 50! 527, Pr 18”). 
It walks (Ps 73°), it rises in rebellion (Is 54"), it 
has ethical and emotional qualities (Ps 120 ° 1267), 
it performs acts of worship (Is 45%, Ro 144, Ph 2), 

2. Language (Mk 16", Ac 28).—In this sense it 
forms a counterpart to deed and actuality (Mt 7”, 
Ineo jeeelotuyeor Ac 17? 98 9140 992 9614 «Jan- 
guage’ is substituted for AV ‘tongue’ as tr. of 
diddexros, local and provincial speech. Language 
formed one of the first antipathies that the preach- 
ing of the Kingdom encountered, and one of its 
earliest triumphs was in the discovery and de- 
claration that in the new citizenship there was 
neither Greek nor barbarian (Ro 14, Col 3"). 

3. Index of nationality, Rev 5° 148, being thus 
equivalent to ‘race,’ ‘ people,’ ‘ humanity.’ 

In keeping with the important influence attached 
to language, Christ charged His disciples to avoid 
unloving, untruthful, and irreverent speech (Mt 
5°. 33-87) He trusted the defence of Himself and 
His teaching to the power of right words (Lk 
12-12), and the future extension of His Kingdom 
to the proclamation of a definite message (Mt 
1077 2819), G. M. MACKIE. 


TOOTH (6do%s).—41. In legal compensation.—The 
tooth was the least important of the particulars 
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enumerated as exemplifying the exaction of like 
for like (Ex 21*4, Ly 24°, Dt 194). Under primitive 
conditions of social life, this law acted mercifully 
in repressing wanton disregard of life and limb in 
the relationship of master and slave, and of the 
strong towards the weak generally. It also in- 
culcated respect for the body by the compensation 
awarded when any mutilation had been inflicted 
or disability incurred. _ Although the item of loss 
was in itself insignificant, the claim connected 
with it lay within the area and application of a 
great principle, which by its recognized standard 
of liability protected both parties, and prevented 
private abuse. It thus in due time formed part of 
the boundary line of an outgrown ideal, the tran- 
scending of which led at once and definitely into 
the Kingdom of the Beatitudes (Mt 5* *). 

2. In emotional expression. —Gnashing of the 
teeth, with weeping and wailing (Mt 8” 13% % 2218 
etc.), is the physical expression of regret over re- 
membered advantages and opportunities lost. It 
was also a sign of evil possession (Mk 95), and 
a manifestation of malignant hatred (Ac 7%). 
Among the modern inhabitants of Palestine, on 
account of the similarity in physical accompani- 
ment, the same Arabic word is used to indicate 
both violent indignation and the sorrow of bereave- 
ment. When a forgotten promise or matter of 
neglected duty is suddenly recollected, or it is dis- 
covered that a grave mistake has been committed, 
Orientals indicate their feeling of annoyance and 
regret by slapping the hand on the thigh (Jer 31, 
Ezk 21"), and by thrusting the knuckle of the 
forefinger into the mouth, as if instinctively seek- 
ing something on which to press and clench the 
teeth. G. M. MACKIE. 


TORCH.—In the six passages in which the word 
‘torch’ occurs in the Gospels (AV and RY), once 
in the text (Jn 18°) and five times as an alternative 
rendering in the margin (Mt 251: *t- “-), it answers to 
the Greek Aduras, Which in the LXX represents the 
Hebrew lappid in Gn 15%, Ex 20, Jg 736 2° 154, 
Job 418, Is 621, Ezk 1%, Dn 10°, Nah 24, Zec 12%. 
Now the regular meaning of Jappid is ‘torch,’ by 
which it is mostly rendered in the OT either in the 
text or in the margin. This meaning fits in very 
well with the context in Jn 18°, but seems unsuit- 
able in the other passages, where a light fed with 
oil is required. Probably we are to think in them 
of a lamp borne on a pole, and therefore bearing 
some resemblance to a torch, or of a torch fed with 
oil in some way from time to time. The use of 
the former is attested for Arabs in the Middle 
Ages by a statement to which Lightfoot called 
attention (Works, ed. 1684, vol. ii. p. 247), found 
in the medieval lexicon ‘Aruch, and, on the 
authority of Rabbi Solomon, in a gloss on the 
reference to lappid in Kelim, ii. 8. It has been 
often cited or referred to, but a literal translation 
from the gloss may be of interest: 

It is a custom in the land of Ishmael for the bride to be con- 
ducted from the house of her father to the house of her husband 
in the night before she goes into the huppah (cf. Ps 194), and 
for ten poles to be borne before her, on the top of each of 
which is a sort of saucer of brass containing pieces of garments 
and oil and pitch—these are kindled, and give light before her. 

The other custom, the use of torches fed with 
oil, is said by the German writer, Ludwig Schneller, 
who was born in Jerusalem, and was for a time a 
minister in Bethlehem, to be in force in the Holy 
Land at the present day. These torches consist of 
long poles, round the upper end of which are 
wrapped rags saturated with olive oil. Unless fed 
with fresh oil, they burn down in less than a 
quarter of an hour (Evangelienfahrten, p. 460). 
The maidens of Bethlehem, says the same writer 
(ib. p. 459), assemble at sunset on the occasion of a 
marriage, and move with dance and song through 
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the street to the house of the marriage festival 
bearing torches in their hands. Bauer also (Volxs- 
leben im Lande der Bibel, p. 94) mentions the use 
of oily torches by the women who go out to meet 
the bridegroom. On the other hand, Robinson 
Lees (Village Life in Palestine, p. 87f.) affirms 
that small earthenware lamps are still carried in 
villages by the virgins who go to meet the bride- 
groom, together with little jars containing an 
additional supply of oil. He admits, however, 
that torches are used in the cities. With our pre- 
sent slender knowledge of the marriage customs 
of the Jews in the time of our Lord, it is impossible 
to determine exactly the nature of the torches or 
lamps of the parable, but the balance of probability 
seems to incline to some kind of lamp-torch lifted 
high into the air. See LAMP. 

LITERATURE.—Besides the authorities cited above, see Wet- 
stein and Zahn-on Mt 251; Edersheim, D7’ ii. 455. 

W. TAYLOR SMITH. 

TORMENT.—The literal and figurative references 
to suffering in the Gospels are to be distinguished. 
4. In the natural sense of pain caused by disease 
the words Bdcavos and Bacavifey are used (Mt 
44 8%); also, of evil spirits anticipating Christ’s 
displeasure (Mt 8” ||). Similarly, the use of the 
word ‘tormentors’ (Bacavicrai) by Christ (Mt 18*4) 
must be taken as a reflexion of well-known severities 
of the time ; ef. ‘cut him asunder’ (with scourging) 
in Mt 24°1. It has not been an infrequent occur- 
rence that cruelties have been inflicted on prisoners 
with a view to inducing their friends to raise the 
sum of money demanded for their release. 

2. The one example of the figurative use of the 
word in the Gospels is in the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus (Lk 16-78 Bdcoavos, ‘torment’; ddvvacAa, 
‘to be tormented’). Christ addressed the startling 
language of this parable to men who were hurting 
their souls by covetousness. To pierce the hard 
crust of complacency born of wealth He used the 
heaviest strokes of threatening; and, choosing 
language that was most fitted to cause a smart to 
the softness of their luxury, He spoke of torture, 
agony, and fire. Ethical truth has always to be 
expressed in terms of physical sensibility, and these 
were things His hearers could understand. Christ 
read off to them in vivid words what their vision 
was too dull to see,—the penalties attached to 
their sin by the law that ‘Justice founded and 
eternal Love.’ T. GREGORY. 


TOUCH.—The word ‘touch’ is always associated 
in the Gospels with Christ Himself, except in one 
instance. The exception is Lk 11% ‘Ye yourselves 
touch not the burdens with one of your fingers,’ a 
passage requiring no exposition. 

I. Cyris?’s ToucH.—41. Christ’s touch of heal- 
ing.—Christ habitually established outward con- 
tact with the sick as a sign and means of healing. 
Besides the word dmrec@a, ‘touch,’ there are used 
such phrases as émiridévar ri xetpa, ‘to lay the 
hand upon,’ and xpareiv rijs xepds, ‘to take by the 
hand.’ It might at first be supposed that there 
was a slightly more mediatorial significance about 
the latter phrases, as though our Lord were rather 
acting as the delegate of another than on His own 
authority, but it will be found, on examination of 
parallel passages, that this distinction cannot be 
observed. The wide extent of Christ’s contact by 
touch with human malady is seen as soon as the 
passages recording this act are enumerated. By a 
touch only, recorded in its simplest form (dérrec@a.), 
Christ healed a leper (Mt 8%), fever (v.° where 
Mk 1°! has kparjoas rijs xeupds), blind people (e.g. 
Mt 9°), the ear of Malchus (Lk 22°'). By a touch, 
recorded in its stronger form of grasp or imposition 
of hands, He healed one deaf and dumb (Mk 7**), 
the blind man at Bethsaida (82-2), a woman with 


a spirit of infirmity (Lk 13%), the epileptic lad 
(Mk 9°"), many divers diseases (6°), and the dead 
daughter of Jairus (Mt 9°). 

2. Christ’s touch, other than of healing.—Here 
four instances are to be noted: the arresting touch 
laid upon the bier of the widow of Nain’s son (Lk 
74 qwaro rhs copod); the upholding touch or grasp 
offered to Simon Peter upon the sea (Mt 14*! éxreivas 
Thy xelpa éreddBero atrod); the encouraging touch 
laid upon the disciples after the Transfiguration, 
when ‘he touched them, and said, Arise, and be 
not afraid’ (Mt 17’ #waro a’réy; cf. Rev 1” ‘He 
laid his right hand [€@nxe rv defvdvy] upon me, say- 
ing, Fear not’); the touch of blessing vouchsafed to 
the children brought by their mothers (Mt 19% 
émBels avrois Tus xElpas). 

The Incarnation itself has been truly described 
in one of its aspects as God’s coming into touch 
with men, or God’s putting Himself where men can 
touch Him. St. Paul says that men ‘seek the 
Lord, if haply they may Peel after [lit. ‘handle’] 
him’ (Wr\adjoeavy, Ac 177); and one purpose of 
the Incarnation is that in Christ this desire may 
be satisfied. And, accordingly, to recognize some- 
thing symbolic about the ‘touches’ of Christ 
mentioned in the Gospels, is no mere exercise of 
fancy. 

(1) In the instances recorded above we are, as a 
first step, permitted to see the broad fact of Divine 
love seeking friendly contact with those for whom 
it cares. Our Lord is not ashamed to call men 
brethren. He lays His hand upon the bier; takes 
children in His arms; holds up a sinking disciple ; 
encourages by touch as well as by word those who 
otherwise are overwhelmed by fear. Thus we see 
already an acted parable of how in the Incarnation 
our Lord ‘ taketh hold of the seed of Abraham’ 
(He 21 éri\auBdvera, the word already quoted of 
Jesus ‘ catching’ Peter on the waves to hold him up). 
In Christ, ‘God put on the garment of humanity, 
and drew near in person, that we might clasp Him 
as a kinsman in our arms’ (Ker, Sermons, 1st ser. 
191). Instead of the spoken ‘word’ of the OT 
prophets, addressed only to the hearing, there is 
now the living ‘ Word,’ meeting the lives of men 


‘in warm and friendly contact. 


(2) But a further and deeper truth suggests 
itself when we pass to the many records of Christ’s 
touch of healing. There we see what might be 
called the victorious vitality of the Incarnate 
Saviour, whose touch represents not only a sign of 
friendliness, but the opening of a channel of life- 
imparting power. If it be true that the ‘funda- 
mental meaning of the symbol’ of laying on of 
hands in the OT—on an offering, a criminal, a 
young disciple, ete.—was ‘identification by con- 
tact’ (Swete in Hastings’ DB ili. 85*), then even to 
the self-consciousness of Jesus there must have been 
something deeply significant about the deliberate 
touch or imposition of hands on others. It meant 
that He identified Himself with them in their 
weakness ; and that He identified them with Him- 
self in His superabounding life. ‘He touched 
nothing which He did not’—/eal. Christ said to 
men, ‘ Because I live, ye shall live also’ (Jn 141). 
He revealed this Divine power amid immense 
variety of malady, and amid the human helpless- 
ness of many of the cases. 

(3) Still another step is offered to us when we 
observe that Christ healed by touch such a disease 
as leprosy, where contact wie the polluting ailment 
was distinctly forbidden by the Levitical law (Lv 
13%). For here we see a vivid representation of 
Christ’s identification with mankind, not only in 
weakness but in defilement. 'To touch the blind or 
deaf was the act of a Divine physician; but to 
touch the leper was more than this—it was the act 
of One who could triumph over pollution, who could 
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come in contact with defilement and yet not be 
defiled. ‘Another would have defiled himself by 
touching the leper: but He, Himself remaining 
undefiled, cleansed him whom He touched ; for in 
Him health overcame sickness, and purity defile- 
ment, and life death’ (Trench, Miracles, 233). 
Thus the life revealed in the Incarnation not onl 
sustains and heals, but delivers from the guilt which 
it is not afraid to meet in closest contact. 

(4) Finally, in many of the instances we can 
discern in Christ’s touch an admirable means of 
suggesting the presence of a Healer, and so of 
challenging faith. ‘Then touched he their eyes, 
saying, According to your faith be it unto you’ 
(Mt 9”). The touch of our Lord must often have 
been of the nature of a challenge. It provoked 
attention, proffered help, and awaited response. 

Il. ToucHineé CHRIsT.—The occasions on which 
men are recorded in the Gospels to have touched, 
or sought to touch, our Lord may be arranged as 
follows. The principle guiding the arrangement 
will be referred to when the instances have been 
collected. 

4. The touch of desire or faith (the verb in this 
first group is déarrec@a),—‘ As many as had plagues 
pressed upon him, that they might touch him’ (Mk 
3”), ‘They besought him that they might touch 
if it were but the border of his garment’ (Mk 6° |\). 
‘A woman... came in the crowd behind and 
touched his garment. For she said, If I touch but 
his garment, I shall be whole’ (57-8 ||), With 
these may be associated the act of the woman in 
Simon’s house, who washed Christ’s feet with tears, 
and anointed them with ointment, and of whom 
the Pharisee said later, ‘This man, if he were a 
prophet, would have perceived who and what 
manner of woman this is which toucheth him’ (Lk 
1). 

2. The touch of curiosity or indifference.—The 
most vivid instance of this is in the story above 
referred to of the woman with an issue of blood, 
where, in the different Gospels, no less than four 
Greek words are used to depict the thronging of 
the multitude, so finely distinguished from the 
significant touch of faith which brought healing to 
the sufferer. Mk.’s word is cvv@\Bew, ‘throng’ 
(Mk 5%). Lk. uses no fewer than three words: 
cuumvlyew, lit. ‘choke’; cuvéyew, ‘press’; dzo- 
OriBew, ‘crush’ (Lk 8% 4). ‘Out of that throng- 
ing multitude one only touched with the touch of 
faith. Others crowded upon Him, but did not 
touch Him, did not so touch that virtue went forth 
from Him on them’ (Trench). 

8. The hostile hold of restraint or enmity.— 
Since, in dealing with the touch of Christ, we 
included instances of His ‘laying hands’ on others, 
so in pathetic contrast the following instances 
must be included here. ‘And when his friends 
heard it, they went out to lay hold on him’ (kparjjoar 
avrév, the word often used of Christ’s more kindly 
activity) (Mk 37). ‘No man laid hands on him 
(eméBarev tiv xeipa), for his hour was not yet come’ 
(Jn 7%). Though the connexion be not one of 
verbal identity, such references to a false or hostile 
touch of Christ suggest themselves as the betraying 
kiss of Judas (Mk 14), and the smiting in the 
high priest’s palace (v.%). 

4. It is better to class separately the very inter- 
esting references to the touching of our Lord after 
the Resurrection. These are as follows: ‘They 
came and took hold of his feet (éxpdryncay avrot 
rovs médas), and worshipped him’ (Mt 28°)—the 
permitted grasp of recognition and adoration. 
“Handle me (Wydadioaré we), and see’ (Lk 24) ; 
‘Reach hither thy hand (¢épe ri xeipd cov), and 
put it into my side’ (Jn 20°’)—the solicited touch of 
reverent experiment. ‘Touch me not (7) “ov dérrov), 
for I am not yet ascended unto the Father’ (Jn 20”) 
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—the forbidden handling of selfish and prematuré 
rapture. 

When God and man were brought near in the 
Incarnation, it was natural that the Divine hand 
should be seen stretched out manwards in healing 
and help (see above) ; but natural also that human 
hands should be seen groping Godwards, seeking 
closer contact. An American missionary bishop 
tells of an Indian who knocked one day at his door, 
and said: ‘I have often gone out into the woods, 
and tried to talk to a Great Spirit of whom my 
father told me. But I could never find Him. Per- 
haps you don’t kriow what I mean. You never 
stood in the dark, and reached out your hand, and 
could not take hold of anything.’ The idea is pre- 
cisely that of St. Paul; men ‘seek the Lord, if 
haply they may handle him’ (pndagjoeay atrdv, 
Ac 17”). Now it is this identical word, strangely 
enough, that our Lord uses in the gracious invi- 
tation to His disciples; ‘Why are ye troubled? 
See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; 
handle me and see.’ In the Incarnation this longing 
has been responded to. So that, when St. John 
sets forth the main purpose of his First Epistle, 
he uses this same word again, and with what 
Westcott declares to be a ‘distinct reference’ to 
the passage in Luke, he states that purpose to be 
the disclosure to others of ‘ that which we beheld, 
and our hands handled, concerning the Word of 
life’ (1 Jn 1). 

In the Incarnation, then, God has put Himself 
where men might touch Him; and in the various 
instances of touching Christ, grouped above, we 
see how men responded to this opportunity. There 
were those who sought with all their hearts for 
closer contact, impelled by the sense of need, or b 
the impulse of adoring love; ‘the history of all 
God’s dealings with man is the record of an approach 
nearer still, and nearer... until faith puts its 
fingers into the print of the nails, its hand into the 
wounded side, and constrains us to cry, My Lord, 
and my God’ (Ker, /.c.). There were those who 
merely jostled and thronged our Lord, but obtained 
no blessing, because enlightened by no deep desire. 
And there were those whose only impulse towards 
God manifest in the flesh was one of repudiation 
and dislike. 

Only one passage of those quoted above seems at 
first sight to put itself outside the general symbol- 
ism. This is the record of our Lord’s saying to 
Mary Magdalene: ‘Touch me not, for Iam not yet 
ascended unto the Father,’—a passage of which the 
interpretations are nearly as numerous as the com- 
mentators. But isnot the explanation to be found in 
the present tense of the injunction, combined with 
the contrasted command, ‘ But go,’ etc.—as though 
our Lord were saying, ‘ Keep not on touching me, 
making sure of me in a selfish rapture, for the duty 
of the moment calls thee to be a witness to others ; 
handle me not, but go to my brethren, and say unto 
them’? And if it be objected, as by Godet, that 
on that view the following words, ‘I am not yet 
ascended,’ present ‘absolutely no sense,’ the answer 
is that the hour was coming later, when, after the 
gift of the Spirit, close and intimate communion 
with Christ could be given along with the work of 
witness and service,—when it would be possible for 
asoul to be both in contact with the living Lord and 
also a messenger for Him,—when (in other words) 
the disciple could be in ‘touch’ with Christ by 
His Spirit and also ‘go’ on His errands. 

R. STEVENSON. 

TOWEL.—‘ Towel’ in the two passages in which 
it occurs in the Gospels (Jn 13%) represents Aévriov, 
which is clearly the Latin lintewm, a word mean- 
ing, in the first instance, ‘linen cloth,’ and then 
‘napkin’ or ‘apron’ worn by slaves or servants, 
and especially ‘ bath-towel:* Under the Empire 
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this Latin word made its way not only into Greek, 
but also into late Hebrew in the form ’aluntith. 
It is found in the Mishna (Shabbath xxii. 5) of the 
bath-towels used at the hot baths of Tiberias and 
elsewhere. That slaves or attendants wore the 
lintewm is more than once referred to in the 
classics. The best known passage is in Phaed. Fad. 
il. v. 11 ff., where an officious attendant of Tiberius, 
who was snubbed for his pains, is described as— 

‘Ex alticinctis unus atriensibus 

Cui tunica ab humeris linteo Pelusio 

Erat destricta.’ 
Less known, but even more interesting, as at the 
same time supplying parallel and contrast, is the 
anecdote given by Suetonius (Calig. 26) of the 
humbling of distinguished senators by the mad 
Cesar Caligula, by allowing them to stand at his 
couch or his feet, girt with towels (swccinctos 
linteo). This is evidently recorded as a grave 
indignity to which the haughty Romans submitted 
with the greatest reluctance. 

LITERATURE.—Wetstein on Jn 135; Becker’s Gallus (Eng. tr.), 
1849, p. 395; Fiirst, Glossariwm Greeco-Hebreum, 1890, p. 514, 
W. TAYLOR SMITH. 
TOWER.—‘ Tower’ (rvpyos) is mentioned three 

times in the Lord’s teaching: in the parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen (Mt 21%, Mk 121), in the 
allusion to an accident in Siloam which led to the 
loss of eighteen lives (Lk 134), and in the illustra- 
tion of the builder who was unable to complete his 
undertaking (Lk 14%). Two, if not three, kinds of 
tower may be referred to in these passages :— 
(1) The builder who exposed himself to ridicule by 
beginning what he could not finish (Lk 147) may 
be thought of as building a house. The larger 
houses in the Holy Land are sometimes provided 
at one end with a tower-like annex. A good re- 
presentation of one in the neighbourhood of Sidon 
is given in the Polychrome Bible (‘ Judges,’ p. 59). 
The ‘aliyyah or upper storey, seen from a little dis- 
tance, must suggest a tower rather than a dwelling- 
house (see also Land and Book, ed. 1874, p. 160). 
{2) The tower in Siloam (év 7g DAwdu, Lk 134) may 
have been connected with some fortifications. The 
walls of ancient Oriental cities were generally pro- 
vided with towers at frequent intervals. Many 
illustrations could be given from Assyrian seulp- 
tures, and the old wall in the Jerusalem of the 
lst cent. A.D. had sixty towers (Jos. BJ V. iv. 3), 
two of which, Hippicus and Phasaelus, are probably 
represented to some extent by two of the towers 
of the modern citadel, the latter being partly pre- 
served in the so-called David’s Tower (Picturesque 
Palestine, i. pp. 1, 5, 7-11). 
Jesus the Messiah, ii. 222) suggests that the tower 
may have been connected with the building of the 
aqueduct constructed by Pilate with money taken 
from the temple treasury (Jos. Ant. XVII. ili. 2; 
BJ i. ix. 4); but that is unsupported conjecture. 
If the Tower was situated literally in Siloam, the 
nature of the ground may help to explain the 
aceident. The village of S2wdan, which represents 
the ancient Siloam, ‘is built on a steep escarpment 
of rock, on which a building with good foundations 
would stand for ever; ill-laid foundations would 
drop their superstructure to the very bottom of 
the valley’ (Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Tower’). For the 
Tower of Antonia see art. JERUSALEM. (3) The 
vineyard tower referred to in the two other 
passages (Mt 21°, Mk 12'; ef. Is 5?) can be illus- 
trated from ancient ruins and modern practice. 
Tristram remarks (astern Customs in Bible Lands, 
p. 139f.) that ‘in many cases we still find the 
remains of the solidly-built tower which com- 
manded a view of the whole enclosure, and was 
probably the permanent residence of the keeper 
through the summer and autumn.’ Dr. W. Wright 
observes that every vineyard and garden in Syria 
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has its tower (Palmyra and Zenobia, p. 332f.). A 
representation is given in that work (p. 279) of a 
stone tower in the Hauran constructed of black 
basalt, with a stone loft at the height of 14 feet, 
reached by a spiral staircase (see also Porter, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Bethany, p. 18; Stanley, 
Sinai and Palestine, 421). 

LiTERATURE.—Besides the authorities cited above, see Heber- 
Percy, Bashan and Argob, p. 123 ff. ; Swete on Mk 12. 

W. TAYLOR SMITH. 

TRACHONITIS.—A Roman province of Eastern 
Palestine over which Herod Philip held rule when 
John the Baptist entered upon his public ministry 
(Lk 31). The Greek word rpaxwyviris or rpdxov sig- 
nifies a ‘rough or stony place,’ and its identifica- 
tion with the wild and rugged volcanic region 
within the limits of ancient Bashan, which the 
Arabs designate e/-Lejd (‘the refuge’), is unques- 
tioned. This was the heart, as well as the most 
notable portion, of the province, and gave to it its 
distinctive name. The phrase rpaxaviridos xdpas 
(‘the Trachonite region,’ Lk 3!) implies an extent 
of territory beyond the limits of the Trachon, or 
lava-bed section. The name does not occur else- 
where in the NT, but the boundaries of the 
province can be approximately defined, from state- 
ments concerning it in the works of Josephus, 
Ptolemy, Strabo, and other writers. Josephus 
informs us that its N.W. limit extended to the 
districts of Ulatha and Paneas, at the southern 
base of Mount Hermon; and also that it bordered 
on Auranitis (en-Nukra) and Bataneea (Ant. XV. 
x. '3, XVIL i. 1; BS 1. xx. 4). The linesotvine 


western border is not definitely given, but it 
probably extended to the eastern limit of Gaulan- 
itis (Jaulan), which is frequently alluded to as a 
separate district of Herod Philip's dominion. 


LiterATURE.—Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, 110ff.; Wetz- 
stein, Reisebericht tiber Hauran, etc., 110ff.; de Vogiié, Syrie 
Centrale, 89ff.; Schumacher, Across the Jordan; Porter, 
Damascus, ii. 268-272, Giant Cities of Bashan, 24-97 ; Graham 
in Jour. Royal Geog. Soc. 1858, p. 256 ff. ; Ewing in PHF St, pp. 
41 ff., 60 ff., 181 ff., etc.; Merrill, Hast of the Jordan; Stewart, 
Land of Israel; G. A. Smith, HGHL ; Tristram, Topog. of the 
Holy Lund; Baedeker’s Pal.® pp. 193-194; Hastings’ DB, 
articles ‘ Argob’ and ‘ Trachonitis.’ 

R. L. STEWART. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE.—1. The terms.— 
The terms used in the NT in its allusions to mer- 
cantile transactions give but little indication of 
the remarkable developments which had taken 
place in the trade and commerce of Palestine since 
OT times. 


Schiirer (GJV 3 ii. 50-61) gives a considerable list of trading 
terms which had been borrowed from the Greek, and were in 
ordinary use among Palestinian Jews, but few of these appear 
in the NT. The only term, ¢.g., for ‘merchant’ is éuropes 
(Mt 1345, Rev 183-11. 15.23), this being the equivalent etymo- 
logically of the two terms which are common in OT—M5 and 


b24—both of which seem to have the root-idea of travel, 
whether by land or sea. What is, however, significant is the 
frequency of the words eyope and &yopélw (ML 203 237, Mk 696 
74. Mt 21121415, Mk 1451546, Lk 1419, Jn 48 etc.), which, when itis 
remembered that in the OT, with the exception of Is 233,* there 
is no mention of markets properly so called, shows that the old 
conception of the merchant, as one who travels with his goods, 
is giving place to a more settled and organized system of trade. 
But the NT indications of a busy and complex commercial life 
are mostly indirect and general, ¢.g., in such terms as toyéGours, 
Mt 2527; rpaymareionat, Lk 1913 (see context in both places) « 
ctpareCiens and roxos, Mt 2527; cf. the apocryphal saying of 
Jesus, ‘Show yourselves tried bankers’ (rpar:f/res, see West- 
cott, Introd to Gospels, p. 458). Though general references of 
this kind are fairly numerous, technical names for traders, 
such as srosgupézwais (Acts 1614), are very rare. Even in the 

raphic description of the trade of the Roman Empire in Rev 
1811-20 there is no word more specific than ¢uzopes, the various 
trades of the merchants being described simply by mentioning 
the article in which they deal. 


2. The status of the trader.—There is consider- 
able evidence that in Herodian times the occupa- 


*In Ezk 271225 the words translated (AV) ‘fairs’ and 
‘market’ will not bear that meaning ; see RV. 4 
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tion of a merchant was held in more repute than 
had formerly been the case among the Jews. Such 
a statement as that of Josephus—‘ We have no 
taste for commerce or for the relations with 
strangers which it establishes’ (c. Apion, i. 12), 
must not be taken too literally (cf. Herzfeld, 
Handelsgesch. der Juden, p. 80). Josephus him- 
self makes numerous references to the widespread 
trade carried on by Alexandrian Jews, without 
any implication that they incurred disparagement 
thereby ; he mentions the ‘Upper Market-place’ 
of Jerusalem’; the Valley of the Cheesemongers 
(BJ vy. iv. 1), the wool-merchants, the cloth-mart 
(Vv. viii. 1), the timber-market (11. xix. 4); he tells 
us of the exportation of corn from Judea to Arabia 
(Ant. XIV. v. 1), and through Joppa to Pheenicia 
(XIV. x. 6); he mentions the influence which a 
Jewish trader, Ananias, exercised at the court of 
Adiabene (XxX. ii. 3, 4); he relates how John 
of Giscala made himself rich by obtaining the 
monopoly of exporting oil from Galilee (BJ I. 
xxi. 2); and in various places indicates the grow- 
ing prosperity and affluence of the Jews (¢ g. Ant. 
XII. iv. 10, Vit. 26, ete.). In no case do we dis- 
cover any indication that the fact of engaging in 
trade was a reflexion upon a true Jew, so long as 
he took care not to defile himself by such contact 
as the Law forbade (cf. Mk 74 ‘when they come 
from the market-place, except they wash them- 
selves they eat not’). There can be little doubt 
that the encouragement which high priests like 
John Hyrcanus gave to trade, and the fact that 
Herodian princes themselves engaged in it, tended 
to raise the status of the Jewish trader. Priests 
were sometimes themselves traders. Josephus de- 
scribes the high priest Ananias as a keen money- 
lender (Ant. Xx. ix. 2) There were, of course, 
different grades of traders recognized. Sirach 
(26) distinguishes between a merchant and a huck- 
ster. Between the merchant-prince and the mere 
edlar there was a vast variety of persons who 
ound no difficulty in reconciling their commerce 
with their religion, and perhaps we may infer 
from the following that even the humblest trade 
was not despised: ‘Rabbi Jehudah the Nasi called 
Elazar b. Azariah a huckster’s basket, and com- 
pared him to a huckster who, taking his basket, 
goes about the country, and the people come flock- 
ing around him, inquiring for various articles, and 
find he has everything’ (Aboth, 2). In the Gospels 
the allusions to persons engaged in trade take it 
for granted that merchants have a responsible and 
even an honourable place in the national economy. 
In the parable of the Pounds (Lk 19'**7), a man of 
noble birth carries on trade through the agency of 
his servants, and there seems to be no sufficient 
reason for A. B. Bruce’s supposition (Parabolic 
Teaching of Christ, p. 219) that such a transaction 
was ‘a most unusual one for a nobleman.’ In the 
East, indeed, royalty from early times had associ- 
ated itself et with the development of trade.* 
The teaching of Jesus is ‘full of appreciation of 
the bigness of the methods of trade and of the 
brave tempers required in it.’ + 

The gradual change by which the Jews, from 
being an agricultural people, became a_ people 
devoted to commerce, is illustrated by many Tal- 
mudic passages: e.g. ‘Rabbi Eleazar said, There 
is no worse trade than agriculture; and Rabbi 
Rab added, Commerce is worth all the harvests 
of the world’ (Jebamoth, 63. 1). This change, 
however, took place only very slowly ; the time of 
Christ was the transition period, and while there 
were many pious Jews who did not hesitate to 


* See art. ‘Trade and Commerce’ in FB p. 5192a. 

+ Id.; ef. also To 113, where a Jew is the honoured purveyor 
(zyoparr%s) of a foreign monarch, and his nephew is steward 
and accountant (122), ; 


engage in foreign trade, there were others who 
viewed it with suspicion and dislike, and some 
who would have nothing to do with it. The 
Essenes abjured trade, apparently, at least among 
themselves (BJ II. viii. 4). The two things which 
laid a stigma upon it were (1) the extensive con- 
tact with foreigners which it involved, and the 
consequent risk of ceremonial pollution ; and (2) 
the moral deterioration which it seemed to bring. 

The fact that Sirach has several passages emphasizing the 
latter danger indicates the prevalent fear that, with the growth 
of Hellenistic influences, there was coming in a relaxation 
of Hebrew strictness and integrity: e.g. ‘A merchant shall 
hardly keep himself from doing wrong, and a huckster shall 
not be acquitted of sin’ (Sir 2629); ‘Sin will thrust itself in 
between buying and selling’ (272); ‘Take not counsel with a 
Hee Haiete about exchange nor with a buyer about selling’ 
3711), 

Delitzsch, indeed, thinks that it was not until about 500 years 
after Christ that the Jewish people began to show any special 
preference for those branches of trade which deal in work fur- 
nished by others (Jewish Artisan Life in the time of Christ, p. 
19), but the passages which he quotes appear to be not so much 
indicative of the Jew’s aversion from trade, as such, as instances 
of the feeling that a commercial occupation is hardly com- 
patible with a devout life: e.g. ‘Wisdom, says Rabbi Jochanan, 
in reference to Dt 3012, is not in heaven,—that is to say, not to 
be found among the proud ; nor beyond the sea—that is to say, 
you will not find it among traders and travelling merchants’ 
(ib. and Erubin, 55a). 

In the NT there is no disparagement of trade as such. A 
passage like Ja 413 ‘Go to now, ye that say, To-day or to- 
morrow we will go into this city and spend a year there and 
trade (Zuropetoua:)’ is not directed against trading, but only 
against that commercial spirit which leaves God out of account. 
The passage Rey 181 (based on Ezk 27) suggests, not the 
prevalence of an anti-trade spirit in the early Christian com- 
munity, but a Puritanic protest against the excessive luxury 
of a materialistic society.* Whatever the obscure passage Rey 
1316 ‘that no man should be able to buy or to sell save he that 
hath the mark, even the name of the beast or the number of 
his name,’ may mean, the writer can hardly be taken to mean 
more than that the habits of trade were so mixed up with 
pagan practices that it was difficult for a Christian to be a 
trader without becoming stamped with the ‘mark of the beast.’ 
In this connexion it may be noted that Deissmann (Bible Studies, 
p. 241 ff.) finds a reference to seals, bearing the name of the 
Roman emperor, which seem to have been necessary in docu- 
ments of a commercial nature. We may, at any rate, set over 
against Delitzsch’s assertion that ‘in the whole Talmud there is 
scarcely a word in honour of trade,’ the statement that in the 
NT there is no word in its dishonour. 


3. Commercial morality.— From some of the 
passages already quoted it might be inferred that 
trade in the Roman Empire in the Ist cent. was 

articularly corrupt. Was this actually so? It 
is, of course, not difficult to put together a number 
of instances in which the trader appears as a per- 
son of smirched reputation. Autolycus had his 
parallel in Palestine. The merchants of Lydda 
seem to have been notorious for dishonesty (ac- 
cording to Pesachim, 626). Sirach (291-7) dwells 
upon the difficulty of getting loans repaid, and 
upon the ready excuse of ‘bad times.’ Zacchzeus 
(Lk 1911), who probably farmed the revenues 
from the famous balsam-gardens of Jericho (see 
JOBS Beuive, Ville \oveAnte Sive ive ds ef, GetAd 
Smith, HGHL p. 267, note), was, according to the 
generally received interpretation, given to un- 
scrupulous exaction. In the parable of the Unjust 
Steward (Lk 16*°) we have a graphic picture of a 
factor whose dealings are a tissue of knavery. It 
is probable, too, that the publicans, who appear in 
the Gospels with so poor a reputation, owed this 
partly to a shady connexion with the traffic which 
passed through their hands. But it is obviously 
unfair to assume from such data as these that 
there was any more dishonesty among Jewish 
than among other traders. Herzfeld justly claims 
(p. 276f.) that, though the reproach of usury 
attached to the Jews of the Middle Ages, it ap- 
pears that among the Jews of earlier times the 
rate of interest was lower than among other 
peoples engaged in trade. The enemies of the 


* For a description of the demands of society for which the 
trade of the day catered, see Friedlander, Darstellungen aus 
der Sittengesch. Roms, iii. ‘ Der Luxus.’ 
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Jews in Roman times did not scruple to bring 
against them the most ridiculous charges, but pre- 
cisely this charge of dishonesty in business re- 
lations is not found. In the Talmud usurers are 
regarded as in the same category with gamblers 
(Rosh ha-shana, i. 8). Surely, too, the close con- 
nexion between business and religion, which is 
so often emphasized in the Bible (e.g. Ly 19%. %6 
25%. 87, Dt 15223) Pr 117 16" 200 23% 2874, Am 8°; 
Mic 61-11, ef. Sir 424), and of which the Talmudic 
writers have so much to say (cf. Herzfeld, p. 
162f.), was not without its effect upon mercantile 
morality. That trade was directly recognized as 
having the sanction of religion would appear from 
an allusion (Joma, v. 3) to a prayer offered by the 
high priest on the Day of Atonement for ‘a year 
of trade and traffic.’ The indignation of Jesus 
when He ejected the traders and money-changers 
from the Temple courts (Mt 21? 8, Mk 11-18, Lk 
19%-47, Jn 2/416) must no doubt have been prompted 
partly by a knowledge of the dishonesty of 
their dealings (‘a den of robbers’); but His de- 
nunciation is a quotation from Jeremiah (714), and 
must not be pressed. What stirred His wrath 
was the conjunction of unscrupulousness with high 
religious pretensions. It was because their prac- 
tice was not in harmony with their principles that 
He drove them forth. That they suffered it with 
so little resistance seems to show a tacit admission 
on their part that they were departing from the 
strictness of Jewish law. Jesus never singles out 
the trader, as such, as an example of covetousness 
or fraud ; when He inveighs against corrupt prac- 
tices, it is rather the Pharisees ‘ who devour widows’ 
houses’ (Mk 12°), and who are ‘full from extor- 
tion’ (Mt 23”) that are selected for castigation. 
If, as is not improbable, the Good Samaritan of Lk 
10*°-87 was suggested by the merchants who tra- 
velled regularly on the trade-route that led through 
Jericho (cf. v.*), we have an instance of the way 
in which Jesus contrasted the humanity often 
characterizing men of the world with the inhu- 
manity which professors of religion may be capable 
of showing. 

4, Relations of Jesus with the mercantile com- 
munity.—It has been said* that the trade of 
Palestine is often reflected in the parables of Jesus 
spoken as He passed along the busy trade-routes 
of Galilee and Judea. Typical of these is the 
parable of the Merchant seeking Goodly Pearls 
(Mt 13%: 46), Jesus would be sure to meet traders 
on His frequent journeys. Merchandise was still 
carried, for the most part probably, on pack- 
animals—asses, mules, or camels (cf. Jos. Vit. 
26 f.); for, though under Imperial Rome there had 
been a great development of the means of transit, 
and a fast service of conveyances had been estab- 
lished on the great trunk roads of the Empire, 
this would hardly be the case in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus. But conditions had arisen more 
favourable to commerce: the roads were safer ; 
brigandage was put down with a strong hand (Jos. 
Ant. XIV. ix. 2, xv. 4); in addition to the usual 
town-markets, which in the time of the Maccabees 
seem to have been held monthly, and to which the 
country people came in (1 Mac 1°, cf. Herzfeld, 
p. 75 f.), there was a good deal of trade done at 
the regular stopping-places of the caravans, and 
at the inns; periodical fairs also sprang up at 
certain places, ¢.g. Gaza, Acco, and Tyre (Herz- 
feld, p. 134). In the towns, at any rate the larger 
towns, merchants would have their recognized 
exchange for corn, wool, etc., and their bazaars 
for manufactured articles. They had their trade 
guilds, capable sometimes of exercising a con- 
siderable influence (cf. Ac 19”), and their trade 
leagues between neighbouring towns, e.g. those 

* EBi, art. ‘Trade and Commerce,’ 5191a. 
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of Decapolis (Herzfeld, p. 148; HGHL p. 595); 
there were trading corporations, which had their 
representatives in the important centres. Thus, 
there were Antiochian Jews settled in Jerusalem 
presumably for purposes of trade (2 Mac 4%: 9), 
and there is little doubt that at the times of the 
great feasts, many who came up to Jerusalem 
combined business with religion, and used the 
opportunity to establish trade relations with their 
fellow-countrymen coming from other parts of the 
Empire. The sea, now cleared of pirates, no 
longer offered obstruction to the spread of com- 
merce ; the Jews had at last ports of their own ; 
Philo (in Flaccwm, 8) refers to Jewish shipmasters 
at Alexandria ; Josephus (An¢. Xvmil. ix.) and the 
Talmud refer to the wealth of Babylonian Jews. 
Through Galilee ran some of the most frequented 
trade-routes ; and in this province, more than else- 
where, the influence of the enterprising Greek was 
in evidence. 

Jesus was in close contact, then, with the busy 
traffic of His day, and the allusions to it in the 
Gospels are many ; ¢.g. the trade in oil (Mt 25%), 
in spices (Mk 16! 14°, Jn 19° ; an indication of the 
extent of this traffic may be gathered from the 
statement made by Josephus, that at Herod’s 
funeral there were 500 spice-bearers [Ant. XVII. 
viii. 3]), in clothes (Mk 15%, Lk 22°), in cattle (Lk 
14), in weapons (Lk 22%), It is a little remark- 
able that there is no special reference to what 
must have been the trade best known to Christ’s 
disciples, that in dried fish, for which Tarichez 
on the Lake of Galilee was a famous centre 
(Strabo, XVI. ii. 45; BJ m1. x. 6; HGHL p. 455). 
Absorption in trade is hinted at in the case of 
the man who neglects the king’s invitation, that 
he may go to his merchandise (Mt 225), and in Mt 
185 we get a glimpse into a trade the dimensions 
and importance of which must have been much 


greater than is indicated by anything in the NT,— 


the slave-trade. This, however, would be wholly in 
the hands of foreigners, its chief centre being at 
Delos (Strabo, XIV. v. 2), where as many as 10,000 
slaves might be found at one time. Phcenician mer- 
chants seem to have been the usual intermediaries 
in this traffic (1 Mac 34, 2 Mac 8", Ant. XII. vii. 
3); and, while the only direct allusion to the 
slave-merchant in the NT is Rev 18", this person- 
age must have been a too familiar figure on the 
roads of Galilee. 


LiTERATURE.—Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. der Juden des Alter- 
thums ; art. ‘Trade and Commerce’ in Hastings’ DB and in 
EBi; on the general subject of the relation between commerce 
and religion see G. A. Smith’s Isaiah, vol. i. ch. 18. 

J. Ross Murray. 

TRADES.—It had long been a custom, which 
almost had the force of law, among the Jews, that 
every youth, of whatever station, must have a 
trade. The Rabbis insisted upon it. Of the dis- 
tinguished teachers in the days of Herod the Great, 
Hillel and Shammai learned and wrought the trade 
of mechanics. So with Gamaliel, a contemporary 
of our Lord. It was quite usual, though by no 
means universal, for a son to follow the trade of 
his father, as Jesus did that of Joseph, who was a 
carpenter (Mt 13%, Mk 6°). Tradition says Jesus 
made ploughs, ox-yokes, chairs, and the like. The 
most common trades of Christ’s day were those of 
the smith, the carpenter, the stone-mason, the 
baker, the tanner, the sandal-maker, the weaver, 
the spinner, the wool-comber, the tailor, the tent- 
maker, the potter, the perfumer, the jeweller, the 
fuller. These occupations are seldom directly men- 
tioned in the Gospels, but the implements or wares 
connected with many of them are referred to, or 
are used as illustrations in parables of our Lord; 
ploughs and yokes, work of the carpenter, Lk 9%, 
Mt 11”; of the mason, Lk 235%, Mt 21%; of the 
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weaver, Mt 34, Jn 19%; of the tailor, Mk 27; the 
fuller, Mk 9°; of digging, Lk 16°; of spinning, 
Mt 6%. 

While mechanical labour was regarded with 
honour among the Jews, all the trades were not 
looked upon with equal respect. The tanner, pro- 
bably because of the unclean nature of his work, 
the donkey-driver, the butcher, and the followers 
of a few\ other occupations, were more or less 
discredited. Sewing, weaving (Jn 19”), spinnin 
(Lk 127), grinding (Mt 24"), baking (Mt 13%), an 
the like, were largely occupations of women. The 
industry of catching and curing fish (see art. 
FISH) was a most important one, more particularly 
about the Sea of Galilee; Jesus called several of 
His disciples from this occupation, Mt 4%, Mk’®. 
See separate articles on several of the trades above 
mentioned. E. B. POLLARD. 


TRADITION.—In its simplest and most primitive 
form, the conception of tradition involves what is 
contained in the English word delivery. Tradition 
is the act of transmitting the story of an event or 
the teaching of a master. From being thus first of 
all the act of transmission, it becomes in the next 
pee the thing transmitted, and finally a whole 

ody of narratives or teachings passed from genera- 
tion to generation. In the history of all religions, 
traditions play a very important part. The times 
of Jesus and the Gospels were not exceptional in 
this regard. Explicit mention of tradition is made 
in Mt 152° 6 Mk 7?-°-8 913, Both of these passages 
refer to the same transaction, and therefore repre- 
sent the same condition of affairs in the environ- 
ment and the same attitude on the part of Jesus 
towards the subject. 

The environment was as thoroughly pervaded 
by the recognition of the authority of tradition as 
any other that we know of, either in ancient or in 
modern times. In fact, it stands pre-eminent in this 
particular (Mt 15°, Mk 7°). The Sadducees took ex- 
ception to the prevalent state of mind (Jos. Ant. 
XI. x. 6); but the attitude of the Pharisees was 
the very opposite, and exerted a dominant influence 
in the matter. In the Talmud it was written that 
‘Moses received the oral Law from Sinai and de- 
livered it to Joshua, and Joshua delivered it to the 
elders, and the elders to the prophets, and the 
prophets to the men of the Great Synagogue. They 
said three things: Be deliberate in judgment, raise 
up many disciples, and make a fence for the Law’ 
(Aboth i.). The Rabbis interpreted Ex 20! as in- 
volving the idea that all that was to guide the 
Israelite into the knowledge of the nature and the 
law of God had been given to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. More expressly, they found the different 
parts of the complex rule of faith advocated in the 
phraseology of Ex 24". The expression used in 
this passage is, ‘I will give thee the tables of stone, 
and the law, and the commandments, which I have 
written, that thou mayest keep them.’ The ‘tables 
of stone’ were understood to mean the Ten Com- 
mandments ; ‘the law,’ the written prescriptions 
of the Pentateuch; ‘the commandments,’ the 
Mishna ; ‘which I have written,’ the prophets and 
Hagiographa ; ‘that thou mayest teach them,’ the 
Talmud (Berakh. 5a, lines 11-16). A place was 
thus made for a large body of precepts which do 
not appear in the OF Seriptures ; and ali this was 
of at least equal authority with the written Law, 
because given at the same time and through the 
same person, Moses. To the question why it was 
not written down at the same time as the written 
Law, the answer was that Moses did indeed desire 
to reduce it to writing, but was forbidden by 
God, because in the days to come Israel would be 
scattered among the Gentiles, and the written 
Law would be taken from them; the oral Law 


would then be the distinctive badge of the 
Israelite. * 

By some it was held that the oral or traditional 
Law was even superior to the written, because the 
latter was dependent for its authority upon the 
oral testimony of Moses. In cther words, the oral 
precedes and underlies the written. The covenant 
was founded not on the written, but on the oral 
word of God; for it is said, ‘after the tenor of 
these words I have made a covenant with thee and 
with Israel’ (Ex 34?’). 

From the nature of the case, tradition was not a 
clearly defined body. A large portion of it was 
simply a repetition of the written Law, with elabo- 
rations of detail and embellishments. Another 
portion consisted of distinct additions, a third of 
provisions looking to the strict observance of the 
Torah. As far as this tradition was prescriptive 
or legal, it was called Hdlakha (-khéth), i.e. de- 
cision (or decisions) having the force of statutes. 
As far as it was narrative, it was called Haggada 
(that which is related). As a reiteration of the 
Mosaic Law, it was called Mishna (repetition). As 
a series of questionings into or investigations of 
the meaning of the Law, it was called Midrash 
(Midrashim). As a means of teaching, or the 
body of what was to be taught, it was the Talmud. 
The whole body of tradition together with the 
Prophets and Hagiographa, in fact the whole rule 
of faith with the exception of the Pentateuch, 
was called Kabbalah, that which is received. A 
doctrine of paralepsis was thus developed, to cor- 
relate with the doctrine of paradosis, ‘ tradition.’ 

The administration or practical use of such a 
body of tradition was not an easy matter. In 
fact, for the average layman it was an impos- 
sibility ; hence the rise of a class of men who 
devoted themselves to the work of studying it, 
and informing inquirers about it (see SCRIBES, 
LAWYERS). But this method raised the interpre- 
ters of the Law to a place of authority. Inter- 
pretations of the Law were accepted as binding, 
because they said so, not because the Law was 
seen to involve them. The Law was obeyed not 
because its Divine origin was perceived, but upon 
the authority of men. Tradition thus came to 
be doubly the enthronement of human authority. 
On the one side, it massed together man-made 
rules and representations of God’s thought ; on the 
other side, it wrought cut man-made interpreta- 
tions of the Law which truly came from God. For 
the former a direct Divine authority was claimed 
inthe teaching that they were actually delivered 
to Moses on Sinai; some corroboration for each 
separate precept thus brought down was sought 
for in the written Law. For the latter not even 
this semblance of connexion with the known 
revelation of God could be adduced. In neither 
case could the stream rise higher than its source. 
The teachings of men came to take the place which 
belonged to those of God. It could not go further 
back than the elders (Fathers), and those who were 
called upon to accept it must do so upon the 
authority of human statements. Tradition thus 
canonized the media of communication, and lost 
sight of the value and validity of the things com- 
municated on one side, and of the authority of Him 
from whom the communication came on the other. 
Whatever the claim for the Divine origin of the 
Mishna might be, the practical result of its ac- 
ceptance was the exaltation of the means through 
which it came to the supreme place of authority. 

Jesus’ attitude towards tradition relates itself 
decidedly to this aspect of it. He saw in it a 
means of transgressing the commandments of God. 
He denied first of all the Pharisaic teaching that 


* Hence the name Oral Law has prevailed in modern Jewish 
usage. (Cf. JZ, art. ‘Oral Law’). 
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tradition was of equal weight with the Law. He 
did not, however, definitely affiliate Himself with 
the Sadducaic teachings on the subject. As against 
the Pharisees, He taught that the Law of God 
could not come in conflict with itself, whereas 
between the traditions current and the Law there 
were conflicts. In many cases traditional pre- 
scriptions did stand in the way of the right ob- 
servance of the Law (Mk 7). As contrasted 
with the Divine Law, He calls the tradition ‘ your 
tradition.’ Finally, He classes all tradition with 
matters of form or lip-service. He relegates the 


application of it into the sphere of the non-ethical. 
So far as such traditions could be made serviceable 
in the promotion of ethical or spiritual ends, they 
might be unobjectionable, but they must in no 
case stand in the way of the clearly revealed will 
of God (Mt 157°, Mk 7?-?8, 


See also art. CORBAN). 
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TRAITOR.—See JUDAS ISCARIOT, ii. (é). 


TRANSFIGURATION.—The name given to that 
event in the course of Christ’s ministry in which 
He was visibly glorified in the presence of three 
selected disciples. Difficulty has always attached 
to any attempt to explain it. That it represents a 
singular enhancement of His Person and a singular 
attestation of His message was seen from the 
beginning (2 P 11°48), As such it took its natural 
place among the evidences of His Divinity. To 
that position its significance has been very generally 
limited, and there conceived for the most part in 
a purely external manner. The paucity of essential 
ideas associated with it has diverted attention to 
its details, which have lent themselves to much 
conjectural and picturesque description, too real- 
istic in character to be serviceable to knowledge. 
In recent NT scholarship a new interest in the 
event has sprung up, directed by the modern 
analytical study of Christ’s self-consciousness, and 
discerning in the experience it embodies a moment 
of profound import in His self-development. 

1. Narratives of the event.—(1) The evidence for 
the Transfiguration is remarkably strong. It is 
recorded by all three Synoptics in its incidents, 
and by the Fourth Gospel in its inner_ mood 
(MEG 7A) 920 928288 ny 1O-}) ee ete 
first three Gospels both the precision of detail and 
the agreement are striking, including the following 
facts: the oceasion—six days after the preceding 
incidents just narrated ; the place—a high mountain 
apart; the chosen three—Peter, James, John; the 
supernatural light; the heavenly visitants and 
their speech; the suggestion of Peter; the over- 
shadowing cloud and the Divine voice from its 
midst; the awe, yet joy, of the disciples; the 
return of Christ to ordinary conditions of human 
life; the charge of silence. Additional features of 
importance are given by Lk. (9%): the motive of 
the ascent, viz. prayer, during which the unearthly 
lustre appeared; the subject of discourse, viz. 
the decease which He should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem (v.31) ; the physical state of the disciples, viz. 
‘heavy with sleep, and, having kept themselves 
awake, they saw his glory’ (v.*); together with 
two points of time, viz. ‘about eight days’ (v.%8), 
and the descent from the hill ‘the next day’ (v.*7). 
Touches, less important, peculiar to the others, 
are Christ’s allaying the fear of the disciples 
(Mt 17’), and Peter’s embarrassment and agitation 
(Mk 9°). The silence of Jn. has been specially 
commented on as weakening the authority of the 
Synoptic witness (cf. Strauss, Leben Jesu, pt. il. 
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ce. 10). But when we recognize the totally different 
animus narrandi in his case from that which we 
discover in the Synoptics, we may be reassured. 
The Fourth Gospel separates itself from the others 
in making prominent the fact that the motif and 
explanation of Christ’s words and acts are to be 
found, not in the circumstances and persons around 
Him, but in a higher necessity’ incumbent on Him 
in virtue of His nature or His office or His work 
or the will of God, ze. a higher law at work. 
Accordingly we may expect in the Fourth Gospel, 
less the outward incidents * and more the interior 
mood corresponding to them, to be emphasized. 
There can be little doubt that the Johannine 
counterpart of the Synoptic narration is to be 
found in Jn 12-41, the passage which stands between 
the record of Christ’s public ministry and the en- 
suing scenes of His glorifying through death, resur- 
rection, and ascension — a position identical with 
that occupied by the Transfiguration event in the 
Synoptics. 

The details of the Transfiguration are seldom 
referred to throughout the rest of the NT. Explicit 
allusion is made only once, viz. in 2 P 1118, a writ- 
ing whose authenticity is seriously doubted.+ The 
effort (Jannaris, HapT xiv. [1903] 462) to find in 
the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel a direct refer- 
ence bo the Transfiguration is of interest, but 
unconvincing. Better material may be found in 
such passages as 1 Jn 1-4, Rev 1", He 1% 43% 67 
2 Co 4°, in which we have statements obviously 
coloured from immediate conviction of Christ’s 
visible glorification ; even here, however, we have 
only indirect testimony. The extra-Synoptic reti- 
cence is not to be denied. It is quite explicable. 
It is a reticence only as to details : the idea of the 
Transfiguration story is so manifestly accepted that 
he who runs may read. In the Epistles the aim of 
the writers is not historical statement, but doctrinal 
elucidation and practical edification—an aim which 
calls for but slight advertence to the outward facts 
of Christ’s earthly life. There is, too, the clear 
belief in the minds of the writers that all those 
facts pale in impressiveness and meaning before 
that of the Resurrection, the event which is not 
simply analogous to them, but that in which they 
find their rationale and explanation. By that 
fact more than by any other the glory of Christ’s 
Person was revealed, and the Divine po and 
message in Him realized. In the light of it, the 
Transfiguration appeared but its pledge and fore- 
cast (cf. Mt 179, Mk 9%). It is probably true to 
affirm that the central idea of the event lay in its 
significance for Christ Himself rather than for His 
disciples, who are brought in more as spectators of 
its marvel than as participants in its meaning. 

(2) The place of the Transfiguration is not defi- 
nitely located in the Gospels. The phrases are in 
Mt. and Mk. ‘unto an high mountain apart,’ and 
in Lk. ‘intoamountain.’ Earlier tradition almost ¢ 
unanimously fixed on Mt. 'Tabor—a tradition which 
has enshrined itself in the calendar of the Eastern 
Church, where the Festival of the Transfiguration 
is celebrated on 6th Aug. as 7d OaBdpiov. Modern 
opinion almost as unanimously regards as more 
likely Mt. Hermon, either one of its spurs or even 
its summit (Conder, Tent-Work in Palestine). The 
argument relies mainly on the fact of the distance 
of Mt. Tabor, lying near Nazareth, far to the south 
from Czesarea Philippi in the N.W., in whose 
neighbourhood the immediately preceding incidents 
took place. The departure of Christ and His com- 
pany from Ceesarea is not mentioned till later (Mt 


* Cf. the omission of the Temptation narrative. 

+ Cf. Moffatt, Historical New Testament, pp. 596-598 ; per 
contra, Swete, Epistles of St. Peter. 

t There appears to have been another, identifying the site with 
the Mt. of Olives. 
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17”, Mk 9°). There is, perhaps, a certain fitness 
in the Transfiguration scene having occurred in 
the vicinity of its intimate antecedents, and in the 
intense atmosphere charged with their novel and 
perplexing intimations. It is perhaps, too, not a 
mere fancy that Hermon’s glittering cone of snow 
suggested Mk.’s expression, Aevxad Niay ws xy, if 
the last words are to be admitted into the text.* 

(3) There is a little more definiteness about the 
occasion. Each of the three narrators connects 
it -by time with what goes before: ‘six days,’ 
‘eight days’; the latter (Lk.) evidently, accord- 
ing to the common Jewish reckoning, inclusive. 
The note of time is not without a purpose.. The 
link is intentional between the new wonder and 
the surprising revelations recounted. Those were 
three in number : (a) the great confession by Peter 
of Christ’s Messianic dignity (Mt 16'-?°, Mk 877-8, 
Lk 93871) ; (6) our Lord’s solemn announcement of 
His near suffering (Mt 167-5, Mk 8-87, Lk 922-26) ; 
and (c) the definite prediction of His coming in His 
Kingdom (Mt 16? °, Mk 8° 91, Lk 926-27). Compare 
with these the statements concerning His mind in 
(a) In 17) (6) 2047? 127, and (c) 1212-28. 

(4) As for the time of the day when the occurrence 
took place, the favoured view is that it was by 
night. For (a) night was generally the time of His 
retirement for prayer (cf. Lk 6% with 9°5) ; (0) the 
disciples were ‘heavy with sleep,’ and had to ‘ keep 
themselves awake’;+ and (c) they descended the 
mountain ‘the next day,’ 2.¢. after spending the 
night on its summit. 

On the high land,t then, close by Czesarea, pos- 
sibly in the early dawn, withdrawn a stone’s cast 
from the disciples (cf. Lk 22"), communing face to 
face with the Father, Christ yielded His heart, 
wholly preoccupied with self-discovery and tragic 
anticipation, to the experience of the hour, and 
received the illumination and strength for which 
He was ripe. To the disciples it seemed as if a 
Divine splendour beamed around Him, lighting up 
the departing darkness, imparting its brightness to 
His raiment, and suffusing His features with a 
wondrous lustre, so that He appeared to be trans- 
formed.§ And with it, from within the veil, came, 
standing forth as men (Lk 9*°), the greatest of OT 
men of God, Moses and Elijah, to talk with Him of 
His decease (2éo50s), and to manifest the absorbing 
interest of the spirit-world in His work (ef. 1 P 17). 
Then, to the overwhelming awe of the three, there 
drew near a still Greater Presence, for the cloud 
which now east its shadow over them all was the 
cloud of God Himself, and the voice heard was His, 
peter eS the Son’s high state and attesting His 

eavenly call. : 

2. Reality of the occurrence.—The narratives 
throw upon the mind of the reader the most 
powerful sense of the reality of the event. Their 
primary impression is of the outward actuality of 
the scene. The structure defies dissection,|| the 
substance invention. The simple naturalness of 
the one, the stupendous magnitude of the other, 
betray no indications of artificiality, while the 
story as a whole is as inextricably embedded in the 
surrounding records as the supernatural element in 
the historical setting of the Gospel itself. It pre- 
sents accordingly a problem to faith and unfaith 
alike. For the former its substance is too thin, 


* For a fuller discussion on the site, consult Keim, Jesus of 
Nazara, iv. 306, n.; Edersheim, 17; Farrar, Life of Christ. 
For an interesting note against Hermon’s claims, see HapT 
xviii. [1907] p. 333. The facts are too few for anything beyond 
conjecture. 

t Biaypnvephacyres =" haying kept themselves awake through- 
out. 


t +6 dp0¢ dsbnydev may mean simply ‘ the high land.’ 
$ wsrsuopgatn: were change of, uspon ‘the abiding form.’ 
|| Of its textual construction, criticism has, so far, failed to give 
any clear account. Of. the divergent theories of, e.g., Strauss, 
Keim, Bacon, Schmiedel. 


for the latter its form too full; both are often in 
danger of missing its inner force. 


With the external details of the Transfiguration of Christ 
primitive opinion concerned itself but slightly. It dwells on the 
fact they served to portray—‘his majesty,’ with the assured 
conviction of which the whole attitude of the early Church was 
animated. Patristic and medieval expositors connect the event 
with the prediction preceding, defining it as the inauguration of 
His Kingdom, not indeed in its actual working, but in that per- 
sonal condition of their Lord which should be the cause and 
signal of its commencement. Doubt of the objective reality of 
the glorification of Christ does not occur, and only rarely even 
any doubt of the literal realism of its accompanying details.* 

In the modern period the historical credibility of the Trans- 
figuration has been ably contested by rationalistic criticism, and 
unwisely defended by spiritualistic theory. The prepossession 
of naturalistic thought against the supernatural has pushed it 
to a variety of shifts. There is the hypothesis of fraud, accord- 
ing to which Jesus had arranged a secret meeting on the hill, 
when a peculiar play of light and of clouds, perhaps also a 
thunderstorm, caused the disciples to suppose they had per- 
ceived the transfiguration of Jesus, and helped them to mistake 
the two confederates + in the plot for Moses and Elijah (Paulus, 
Schleiermacher)—an unfounded conjecture, which has justly 
lost all repute. There is the hypothesis of myth. Here the 
incident is taken in connexion with the subsequent Elijah con- 
versation (Mt 1710-13, Mk 911-18) as its duplicate, and regarded as 
originating at a later date, when it was not held sufficient that 
in the Messianic time of Jesus, Elijah should only have appeared 
figuratively in the person of the Baptist—when it was thought 
fitting that he should also have shown himself personally. The 
legend was constructed skilfully from OT figures and analogies 
(especially from the parallel illumination of Moses’ countenance 
on Sinai), and from the prophecies as to the appearance of the 
Messiah and His forerunner (Mal 4°) Elijah. The aim of the 
story was to glorify Christ over Moses, and to exhibit His mes- 
sage as the fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets (Strauss). 
With inconsiderable modifications, the foregoing view is main- 
tained by Keim and others. The mythical hypothesis has the 
merit of directing attention to the probable sources from which 
the descriptive details were drawn, and to the natural character 
of their application in the picture of the event. There is the 
hypothesis of allegory, which finds in the incident a symboliza- 
tion of the disciples’ intoxicated perception of the destiny of 
Jesus and His relation to the OT. The high mountain symbolizes 
the height of knowledge which the disciples then attained ; the 
metamorphosis of the form of Jesus and the splendour of His 
clothes are an image of their intuition of the Messianic idea ; the 
cloud which overshadowed the appearances signifies the dimness 
and indefiniteness in which the new knowledge faded away, from 
the inability of the disciples to retain it; the proposal of Peter 
to build tabernacles is the attempt of this Apostle to fix at once 
in dogmatic form the sublime intuition (Weisse)—an absurd 
suggestion of ill-fitting symbols. There is the hypothesis of 
dream-vision. During or after prayer offered by Jesus or by 
themselves, in which mention was made of Moses and Elias, and 
their advent as Messianic forerunners desired, the three disciples 
slept, and dreamed that Moses and Elijah were present, and that 
Jesus conversed with them—an illusion which continued during 
the first confused moments after waking (Neander and others) 
—a most superficial perception of the situation. 

The latest attempts have more interest, as discovering a 
certain measure of independent fact in the event. One finds 
the substratum of real history embodied in it in the confession 
of Peter made previously, which was elaborated by idealizing 
tendency into a vision and attributed to the disciples (Bacon, 
AJTh, 1902, pp. 236-265). A second regards as the reality 
underlying the occurrence an inner revelation made to Jesus 
alone, a short time before Peter’s confession and in his pre- 
sence ; Peter had discernment enough to recognize its effect on 
the Master’s mind and intuitively grasped its meaning (Réville, 
Jésus de Nazareth, ii. 204-206). A third holds that the story 
reflects the crisis when Jesus became convinced that He was 
the chosen heir of God. The event admits very easily of being 
regarded as having taken place in the inner consciousness of 
Jesus ; probably in the company of the three, who, after awaking 
from sleep perhaps, received a powerful impression of the 
wondrous majesty with which Jesus came to meet them after 
He had heard the heavenly voice, the terms of which He after- 
wards made known to them (Schmiedel, HBi 4571). A fourth 
sees in the scene a report by men who were confessedly in great 
agitation when they witnessed it, who yet were well aware that 
what they saw was not reality but vision. It is to be regarded 
as symbolic, and consequent on the determination of Jesus to 
go to Jerusalem and possibly encounter a fate which, to the 
ordinary Jewish mind, would entirely destroy His claim to be 
the Messiah, or in any way a chosen instrument of Deity. It is 
at this moment that He puts on, to the eyes of His most intimate 
friends, heavenly radiance, and appears as One whose true nature 
is not to be judged by His human mien or His outward fortunes. 
It is then that His figure becomes framed to His friends’ eyes in 
the same picture with the principal figures of the sacred his- 
tory of Israel: Elijah, because of his prominence in Messianic 
thought, and Moses, the founder of the Old Covenant: their 
presence indicating that He is not to destroy their work, but 


* Tertullian is the most outstanding exception. 
+ One writer, Venturini, identifies them with Joseph of Arima- 
thea and Joseph father of Jesus. 
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to carry it further. The Transfiguration is the enthronement 
of the Apostolic Christology (Menzies, Harliest Gospel, p. 174). 
Akin in one respect to the foregoing is the theory of Wimmer 
and Holtzmann, that we have here Dichtung, truth in a picture. 
The glorified conception of Christ reached by His followers after 
His death is transferred to the time of His ministry, and in this 
picture represented as foretold then. The attractive aspect of 
these efforts is that they seek to identify the Transfiguration of 
Christ with a fresh increase of His self-realization. The event 
centres in His Person, and for it marks a period. All the 
foregoing hypotheses prove inadequate in failing to recognize 
the super-terrestrial powers which are represented as appear- 
ing, and as communicating a sense of their presence, to the 
disciples. 

The lacuna is filled by Spiritualism, which finds 
a congenial theme in the very facts which ration- 
alism would dissipate. The super-terrestrial is its 
special delight. It sets forth principles which are 
alleged to account for the unaccountable features 
of the light, the visitants, the voice. The exist- 
ence of a ‘spiritual body’ is asserted, by means of 
which man may pass out of his ordinary mode of 
being, of sight and of hearing, into the spirit- 
sphere or unseen world which is everywhere around 
him, and there be and see and hear, in the unusual 
conditions subsisting in that sphere, what he never 
can in this. The notion seems to be that in each 
man there is a ‘spirit,’ made of a sort of thin 
matter, existing within the outward body, but 
having a purer existence. 

‘Deep within, 
Some say, the spirit has another frame, 
Invisible, magnetic, beauteous, thin, 
And fine as any ether, scent, or flame.’ 
(J. C. Earur, Light leading unto Light). 

In the Transfiguration the ‘spiritual body’ in Christ shone 
forth in its native might and splendour, overpowering the dim- 
ness of the flesh which He had assumed. And by the ‘ spirit- 
body ’ in them, the disciples were enabled to contemplate His 
and those of Moses and Elijah. 

Scarcely so materialistic, yet quite in the same plane of 
thought, are the ideas of the spiritualization and subtilizing of 
the bodily frame until it became luminous by some inherent 
law connecting the physical radiance with the ripened image 
of God in man * (cf. e.g. George Macdonald, Miracles of our 
Lord, xii.). The error of such theorizing springs from imagining 
the two as existences of the same kind, and from not realizing 
the conception of spirit as mind or self-consciousness, which is 
the only way of conceiving its actual presence in our world. 
Spirit exists in the medium of consciousness, not in a peculiar 
kind of matter. The spiritualization of the natural body is not 
to be looked for in an astral or angel-body, but in the gesture, 
dignity, and noble mien that make the body of the civilized 
man the outward image of his soul. When we leave this track 
we land in vulgar mysticism,—and ‘that way madness lies.’ 


The reality of the Transfiguration may be reason- 
ably maintained on the basis of such considerations 
as these :—(a) that it primarily displays the state 
of the inner consciousness of Christ at its height ; 
(6) that it was the direct resultant of the preceding 
events ; and (c) that in the description, on the face 
of it, there is much that is symbolical. The 
Transfiguration is the transcript of an exalted 
spiritual experience, and only in the form of symbol 
can such be portrayed. To the writers it was the 
natural mode where their Master was concerned 
(cf. the Temptation and Christophanies). They 
were but following illustrious models on which 
their faith had been nurtured—of Abraham (Gn 
15), of Jacob (28%), of Elijah (1 K 19), of Isaiah 
(ch. 6), of Jeremiah (141° 20), and above all of 
Moses (Ex 341-10 27-35), of Daniel (ch. 10), and of later 
Jewish Apocalyptic. The story is written in one 
mould; it is not manufactured ; it tells its truth 
in words and images that come easily for the pur- 
pose, and wed themselves to the truth so freely 
that it is not possible to divorce them. Material 
fact and impalpable vision shoot through each 
other and cannot be dissevered. But this at least 
is plain, the body + shared in the experiences. 

* Olshausen has a theory that all through the earthly life 
Christ’s body was being etherealized, and that here we have a 
glimpse into the process. 

+ It is a just instinct which relates the lustre to the inner life. 
No satisfactory explanation has yet been given of it. For hints, 


but only hints, cf. Dean Church’s sermon on ‘Sense of Beauty 
a witness to Immortality’ in his Cathedral and University 
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There is no attempt to picture more than has been 
seen, but it is implied that what has been seen is 
nothing in comparison with what has been felt.* 
It is the picture of an exalted emotion quickened 
by the sense of contact with a fact so vast that 
the spectators are absorbed in contemplation of 
it. The thought of it cannot be recaptured or 
recounted, because it is so unexpected, so sur- 
prising, so new, so unlike all else. Everything 
is swallowed up in awe and in joy, the joy of 
feeling face to face with a tremendous experience, 
an adventure beside which all the glory of the 
world sinks into insignificance.t Accordingly we 
find two unique characteristics, the absence of 
imagination, and the sober insistence on circum- 
stance. Both testify to reality. The fact to which 
the narrators point transcends experience, and 
imagination can create nothing which transcends 
experience. Then, odd as it may seem, the mind in 
recovering from transcendent wonder and retailing 
it, continues to regard as impressive details which 
are really immaterial, but without whose aid the 
wonder itself would remain hid. Here, then, we 
have no dream of a fevered twilight, but the fit 
expression of a mystery, beyond thought and ob- 
servation, of insight and vision,t where the soul 
is like a dreamer, enthralled by sleep, and strug- 
gling with all his might to make some familiar 
motion. 

3. Significance of the Transfiguration. — The 
inner meaning of the Transfiguration is best 
brought out by considering it in relation to Christ’s 
Person and Ministry. In relation to His Person 
it denotes (a) a sublime self-discovery, and (b) a 
supreme self - dedication. In relation to His 
Ministry it initiates important departures im the 
purpose, method, and sphere of His activity. 

The event was naturally led up to. We can 
distinguish the several moments of its develop- 
ment. There was, to begin with, Jesus’ gradual 
enlargement of the Messiah-ideal. Neither Moses 
nor the prophets satisfied Him. This is one of the 
most certain results of contemporary NT learning. 
Jesus claimed to be the Messiah of prophecy, but 
declined the current expectations of what the 
Messiah should be. His own thought immensely 
enriched both the prophetic and the popular fore- 
casts. The Temptation implies that consciousness. 
The interval between the Temptation and Trans- 
figuration, i.e. His public ministry in Galilee, 
reveals it partly in acts, partly in hints, partly in 
explicit reserves. At the beginning we see the 
clear-cut decision; throughout its course the 
deepening realization of what the decision in- 
volved: there He is neither simply working, nor 
simply instructing, He is also ‘manifesting’ Him- 
self. In the life of that Se/f the lines are complex 
and interwoven. They include, but are not cir- 
cumscribed by, those specifically appropriate to 
the Messianic Hope. His Self is greater. That 
at the Baptism and the Temptation Christ saw the 
plenitude of its greatness and the multiplicity of 
its interior self-relationships is not to be believed. 
It revealed itself in the living process of His mental 
and practical powers which it excited to constant 
energy, and which all radiate from and converge 
again into it. It is a Self which has its definite 
stages of progression, whose outward signs are 
traceable,§ but which finds within the veil of 
Sermons. Cf. also Browning’s fine passage in Easter Day, in 
which he suggests the thought of Michael Angelo painting in 
heaven. 

* Cf. the disciples’ awe. 

+ Cf. Mt 172, Mk 93, 

t The name used by Christ Himself (Mt 179)—70 bpaue= 
‘vision,’ not in the sense of dream, but ‘that which has been 
seen.’ For the closing reflexion, cf. Tennyson, The Higher 
Pantheism. 


§ Cf. His expressions: His ‘time not come,’ His ‘hour,’ His 
being ‘straitened to accomplish,’ He ‘must work the works of 
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outward seeming its proper home, living there a 
concurrent life on a higher plane, with peculiar 
relations to an unseen world, holding power over 
it, and bringing power from it; and in such wise 
that men, observing His external attitudes, grew 
in wonder, debate, belief, or unbelief. His Self 
grew. Day by day it enlarged its domain, and 
took on an extraordinary presence of which He 
was conscious, a secretly luminous life known to 
Himself, only glimpses of which He could bring 
within the ken of the disciples. 

Nor was this whole process secret from the 
disciples. We have to note in them a growing 

erception of the mystery of His life. They 

egan their following of Him with their own 
mental prepossessions. These He was daily dis- 
turbing. heir attention He was continually 
arresting. The particulars of His life they were 
driven to scan eagerly from their various points of 
view, curious concerning it, questioning regarding 
it, taking sides about it, some slowly rising towards 
a clear knowledge of the reality, others hardening 
into the exact reverse. A calm and unimpassioned 
looking at the material outside manifestation of 
His Life without any reference to the inward 
reality of it, was precisely the one thing that did 
not happen. That it was more than human they 
divined, but what, how, to what extent the ‘more’ 
came in, they could not explain; they were earnestly 
inquiring. And thus they reached the stage when 
they could acknowledge His Messianic proportions : 
the confession at Cesarea. That great avowal pre- 
cipitated the crisis. It was bound to be followed 
by a further revelation of His purposes. Then 
came the startling announcement of the Death, 
opening before their eyes a dark foreground of 
repudiation and suffering, of whose features Christ 
Himself, it is probable, could at the moment 
furnish no clear picture: an announcement whose 
effect was not mitigated by the further revelation 
of Resurrection and the coming of the Kingdom. 
It was a memorable week that followed. The 
silence of the narrative tells of the intensity of 
the time. They were on the summits where life 
absorbs the soul. Thither the juncture of events 
had brought them. The Master must be lucid. 

But first to Himself. A necessary hour is upon 
Him. Knowing it, He, according to His wont, 
restrains not the inevitable, but seeks solitude and 
God. He spends the night in prayer. In the light 
of His people’s destiny, in the face of His prophetic 
forerunners, conscious of a deeper need and a more 
desperate struggle than theirs, He presses His life 
closer to God’s, reaching out after completer sym- 
pathy and perfect understanding of His purposes 
and of His own part in fulfilling them, and receives 
in return that wonderful and beautiful inflow of 
life which stirs up unfathomable springs of purity 
within, and transmutes even His face and form. 
It was as when in the sunlight, peering into the 
heart of a gem, we see depth opening beyond 
depth until it looks as if there were no end to the 
chambers of splendour that are shut up in the 
little stone; flake after flake of luminous colour 
floating up out of the unseen fountain which lies 
somewhere in its heart. In that high hour Christ 
knew Himself. 

He likewise learned His task. In the same self- 
revealing hour the issue of His life was registering 
itself in the sight of God, who ‘seeth the end in 
the beginning,’ and won His approval. The issue 
was inevitable. For Christ to know God’s will 
was to doit. There was neither doubt nor debate, 
but immediate decision. He had no instinctive 
unwillingness like Jeremiah. Rather He resembled 
Isaiah, who, when he had seen the Majesty of 


God,’ His raising Lazarus ‘for the glory of God,’ His cure of the 
blind man ‘that the works of God be made manifest,’ etc. etc. 


Jehovah, came forth from His presence with an 
awe upon him that never left him, and a force of 
conviction that never deserted him, and with the 
feeling of an imperative necessity lying on him to 
speak His word to men which he could not resist. 
So Christ. He had seen His own glory and felt 
its power in Him, and was uplifted with a radiant 
energy before which, as it seemed, no wickedness 
could stand, and which inspired with a joy deep 
and strong and solemn. ‘The sweet and awful 
gladness of His consecration fills His heart and 
shines out in His face. The Transfiguration was 
the Divine defiance of the coming darkness (cf. 
2 Co 48).* 

The Transfiguration event transformed His 
mind: it transformed also His ministry. Its 
fascination was upon Him, impelling Him to make 
it manifest with a certain eager wistfulness. The 
motive is not: Death is before Me, the sooner it 
is over the better ; but, The beauty of the Father’s 
face has risen upon Me, let it shine out into the 
hearts of men, and draw all men unto it. 

The endeavour to bring this home to the dis- 
ciples now dominates His thought and directs His 
activity, dividing both from His Galilean teaching 
and work by the clearest line of demarcation. 
Themes original to the Law and the Prophets 
yield to the ‘excellent glory’ of the Cross, and 
the nature of the Kingdom His death would intro- 
duce. Miracles} and parables cease as an integral 
part of His ministry. Public addresses, which 
hitherto had been the rule, are now limited, so far 
as we read, to the Temple courts and the Sanhe- 
drin ; their place is taken by more private converse. 
There is a less obvious calling of attention to 
Himself, in view of a keener anxiety to concentrate 
attention on the Spirit that animates Himself and 
the Father, and is needful for that higher form of 
fellowship of men with God than Israel had known, 
which He Himself enjoyed, and which He promises 
will glorify them as it had glorified Him.¢ From 
this last consideration we deduce the significance 
of the event for us. It is the same as for Christ 
and His disciples. ‘We shall be like him,’ says 
the disciple who had felt most effectually the 
power of His personal presence (1 Jn 3°). 

That points to an organic change that will take 
place in us at His coming. It has to be taken 
in conjunction with this other, ‘Christ in you the 
hope of glory’ (Col 1°"). The moral transformation 
is the root and beginning of the organic. Christ 
not only so acts upon us as to conform us to His 
holy and exalted pattern now; when He comes 
again, it shall be to reflect His glory into the 
persons of His believing followers. The Church 
of the redeemed will mirror His surpassing loveli- 
ness and majesty, ‘He shall come to be glorified 
in his saints, and to be marvelled at in all them 
that believe’ (2 Th 17°). 

LITERATURE.—The literature of the Transfiguration is not 
large, and is found chiefly in sermons, for a bibliography of 
which see ExpT' xviii. [1907] p. 318, adding, Ruskin, F’rondes 
Agrestes, 178; Rendel Harris, Memoranda Sacra, 87. For 
critical discussion consult Strauss, Leben Jesu, pt. ii. c. 10; 


Keim, Jesus of Nazara, vol. iv.; JThSt, Jan. 1903, July 1903, 
Jan. 1904; AJTh, 1902. For expository articles see EapT xvii. 


*Dr. Matheson (Studies in the Portrait of Christ, vol. ii.) 
interprets the Transfiguration as designed solely to inspire and 
comfort Christ in prospect of His approaching Sufferings by 
providing an anticipation of the glory of the Resurrection 
[‘ decease ’=exodus by resurrection and ascension]. Dr. Mason 
(Faith of the Gospel, p. 194) thinks the Transfiguration an 
opening of the door of heaven for a splendid departure, His 
earthly probation being now ended. An ingenious writer in 
the Church Quarterly Review (July 1901, ‘A Study of our 
Lord’) draws out these parallels :—transfiguration of body in 
face of maltreatment of body, appearance of Elijah and Moses 
in face of rejection by rulers and people, the cloud and voice 
in face of the hiding of the Father’s face. Such exegesis is 
exaggeration and misses proportion. 

+ Miracles are now rare—and enter exceptionally 

¢ Cf. Jn 16. 17. 
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[1906] p. 372 ff., xiv. [1903] p. 442ff.; Trench, Studies in the 
Gospels, Essay 8; Hastings’ DB, art. ‘Transfiguration’; the 
Lives of Christ, specially those by Farrar, Edersheim, and 
Matheson. A. S. MARTIN. 


TRANSMIGRATION.—The idea of the pre-exist- 
ence of the human soul seems to be assumed in 
the question which the disciples put to Jesus with 
reference to the man born blind (Jn 97). The pre- 
existence hinted at is presumably and at first 
glance an incarnated one, for it is possible to sin 
init. But if this exegesis of the passage be cor- 
rect, then, at least in the minds of the disciples 
who propounded the. question, there was a doctrine 
of transmigration. In order to ascertain the cor- 
rectness of the exegesis, it is necessary to look 
into the antecedents and broad setting of the 
thought. 

The doctrine of transmigration, 7.¢. the idea 
that when the soul leaves the body at death it 
passes into another body, was held widely among 
the Egyptians, the Hindus, and the Greeks. Each 
one of these peoples, however, developed it in a 
peculiar form of its own. Through the long his- 
tory represented by their combined life, it assumed 
a large variety of aspects. Broadly speaking, 
these may be reduced to two, the cruder and the 
more refined metempsychosis. 

(a) In the crudest form, belief in transmigration 
was simply the belief that the moving principle 
of a living being, either immediately upon the 
death of that being or after a more or less pro- 
longed interval, takes upon itself another organ- 
ism. In this form of it, the doctrine does not 
distinguish between human bodies and bodies of 
other living beings ; or, to be more precise, of other 
material forms reputed to be living. The soul is 
supposed to pass into another organism of the 
same class, or of a higher or a lower class. A man 
might be reborn as a brute, or as a tree or stream, 
or even asastar. The ethical idea associated with 
this form of metempsychosis is in the belief that 
the kind of body taken by the soul depends on its 
realizing or failing to realize ethical ideals. 
this form of the doctrine, it is quite safe to say, 
there is not the slightest trace either in the NT or 
in the whole range of Hebrew literature, with its 
sequel of Jewish Rabbinical teaching of the earlier 
period. If it appear at all in Jewish thought, it 
does so as an importation in a much later stage 
than the Biblical. 

(6) The more refined form of the doctrine of 
transmigration limits the sphere of movement to 
the human race. The human soul or personality 
is, according to this conception, capable of re- 
appearing and taking part im the world. In the 
strictest sense of the word this is, of course, not 
transmigration, but reincarnation. But whatever 
it may be called, there are a number of expres- 
sions in the Gospels which point to the existence 
of the belief in the time of Jesus. Chief and fore. 
most among these are the passages which refer to 
John the Baptist (Mt 114 17” 8, Mk 913), Here 
the disciples are puzzled by the apparent incon- 
sistency between the fact that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah and the fact that Elijah has not appeared, as, 
in accordance with an authoritative interpretation 
of the prophecy of Malachi (4°), he was expected, 
to precede and prepare the way for the Messiah. 
The disciples evidently accepted the teaching of 
the scribes. This belief, however, does not put 
it beyond doubt that the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion or even reincarnation was current. Elijah 
had not died and been divested of his first body. 
His reappearance could only be conceived of as 
involving his descent from heaven with the same 
body which he took there at the time of his ascen- 
sion. The difficulty in believing that John the 


Baptist was Elijah consisted, at least in part, in the 
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fact that he was known to have had a natural 
birth ; whereas the return of Elijah would neces- 
sarily exclude such birth. Jesus’ answer to the 
disciples simply removes the case from the physical 
into the spiritual sphere, and thus makes the 
question before their minds an irrelevant one. 
Yhe prophecy had been fulfilled, but its fulfilment 
involved neither the reincarnation of Elijah nor 
his descent from heaven with his first body. 

Another instance of belief which might be 
mistaken for transmigration is that suggested in 
Herod’s words (Mt 14%) identifying Jesus with 
John the Baptist. But here, too, the words 
scarcely point to belief in transmigration. All 
that is necessary to assume is that the remorse- 
stricken Herod saw in the miracles reported of 
Jesus that John the Baptist had risen from the 
dead. It is belief in resurrection rather than in 
rebirth. 

Still another case is that in which the dis- 
ciples, in answer to the question of Jesus, report 
that some believed Him to be Elijah, others Jere- 
miah, and others one of the prophets (Mt 164, Mk 
61417), The idea of transmigration is more natural 
in this passage, but even here it is not clearly set 
forth. As far as Jesus is concerned, it is certainly 
not only not held or encouraged by Him, but quite 
definitely set aside. At most, it can be only an 
idea entertained by the common people. 

Outside of the Gospels, the traces that a belief in 
metempsychosis was held in Palestine at the time 
of Jesus are very scanty. It appears that among 
the Essenes it was held that the soul was immortal, 
and its life upon earth due to its being drawn from 
its native ether and entangled in the body asina 
prison cell (Jos. BJ Il. viii. 11). The affinity of 
this belief with the Platonic teaching regarding 
the nature and origin of the soul suggests that the 
Platonic idea of transmigration, as its inevitable 
logical corollary, was held also by the Essenes. 

In general, there was nothing in the nature of 
Jewish thought to prevent the adoption of the 
idea of transmigration as soon as the distinction 
between soul and body supplanted the older idea 
of the unitary character of the human being. On 
the contrary, there was very much to make the 
thought welcome in the Rabbinical system. The 
doctrine of pre-existence (of the Messiah, of the 
Torah, of the Tabernacle) would easily lend itself 
as a basis for the idea of the pre-existence in some 
form or other of human souls. Further, belief in 
the possession of the body by more than one 
spiritual being (demoniac possession) would tend to 
prepare the way for the belief in the return of 
disembodied spirits into human bodies. _ Finally, 
the idea of resurrection from the dead furnished 
an analogue to reincarnation. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, if the notion should appear 
more or less clearly in the later Rabbinical the- 
ology (cf. Epiphanius Wilson, The Talmud, Pre- 
face). The question of its existence in the days of 
Jesus Christ must be left open, while the question 
of its being entertained by Him or taught in the 
Gospels must be answered in the negative. 


LitrrATURE.—On the general subject of metempsychosis, cf. 
Alger, Hist. of the Doctrine of the Future Life, 14, Boston, 
1889, pt. v. ii. ; ed. D. Walker, Reincarnation: A Study of 
Forgotten Truth, Boston, 1888. On the allied doctrines of pre- 
existence of souls in Jewish thought, cf. Weber, Jud. Theol.2 
pp. 212, 225 ff.; Drummond, Philo Judeus, i. 336; Siegfried, 
Philo v. Alexandria, p. 242 ff. On the idea of transmigration 
in the NT, Pryse, Reincarnation in the NT, N.Y. 1900. [This 
last-work, however, is scientifically of very little value]. 

A. C. ZENOS. 

TRAVEL.—Travelling for pleasure was almost, 
if not altogether, unknown in the ancient world. 
This is to be accounted for ‘by lack of roads, lack 
of conveyances, and perils by the way. Travellers 
had usually some definite object in view ; Abraham 


’ soft, and other conditions unfavourable. 
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seeking for a home at the command of Jehovah 
(Gn 12!) ; Jacob fleeing from his brother (Gn 28") ; 
the Israelites going up to their sacred places, and 
later to the Temple at Jerusalem. As the sea had 
special terrors, travelling was chiefly by land, and 
not till well on in history did men launch boldly 
out into the deep. In the days of the Empire, 
sailing was confined to certain well defined tracks, 
and to certain seasons. On land, travel was done 
for the most part on foot; hence the custom of 
washing the feet (Gn 18+, Jg 19 etc.) was almost 
a necessity as a token of hospitality. Horses were 
used for war, and camels for the desert. Persons 
of rank rode on mules (2S 13°, 1 K 1%), while the 
ass was more usually kept as a beast of burden. 
Wheeled waggons were not in general-use, and, 
on the rare occasions on which they were employed, 
were heavy, cumbersome, and without springs. 
Joseph sent waggons for his father (Gn 451% 7!) ; 
the kings of Israel had their chariots (1 K 22%) ; 
and the Ethiopian eunuch made his journey to 
Jerusalem in a chariot (Ac 85); but wheeled vehicles 
of any kind were rare. Long journeys were gener- 
ally undertaken in the summer, when the roads 
were good and firm. In the winter the roads were 
In Mt 
24° Jesus says, ‘Pray that your flight be not in 
the winter time,’ which means the rainy season, 
when roads are practically impassable, and food 
difficult to obtain en route. This accounts for St. 
Paul’s desire to have Timothy with him before the 
winter set in (2 Ti 4”). In the morning the tra- 
veller started on his journey, and continued it till 
noon-day, when he took refuge for an hour or two 
under some kindly shade from the scorching rays 
of the sun, and then resumed his course (Ca 1). 
To refuse hospitality to a traveller was a breach of 
good manners, if not, indeed, an insult to God. 
This state of affairs continues largely in Palestine 
to-day, though on the tourist routes the people 
have fallen in with the spirit of the age. 

The ordinary way of reckoning the length of a 
journey was not by miles, but by time (Gn 30° 
ay 373, Jon 36) adap, Lk 244 qudgpas 656s), and this 
makes it difficult to determine accurately the 
distances covered. Moses asked that the children 
of Israel should be permitted to go into the wilder- 
ness a three days’ journey (Ex 5%), and in Gn 31” it 
is said that Laban pursued after Jacob a seven 
days’ journey. There would be a great difference 
between the speed of these two companies, and 
consequently in the ground traversed. In hilly 
districts the progress would be less than in the 
flat country, and a small company or a single indi- 
vidual would go faster than a caravan. An ordi- 
nary day's journey might be put down at about 
20 miles, but it would require an extraordinary 
stretch of imagination to make that fit in with Nu 
11. In Lk 2 it probably meant not more than 
6 miles, for these festal caravans, with their 
crowds, moved at a leisurely pace ; and tradition 
has it that the halting-place was Beeroth, which is 
6 miles north of Jerusalem. 

The es es the journey the slower the pace, for 
provision for man and beast and equipment for 
the way had to be carried. ‘Take victuals with 
you for the journey’ (Jos 9) was the rule and 
not the exception. This led Christ to say to the 
Twelve, when He sent them out, ‘ Provide neither 
gold nor silver for your journey’ (Mt 10% ?° ||), so 
that they might not be hampered by these things, 
and that they might receive a much-needed lesson 
in faith. 

Reference is made in Ac 1” to a Sabbath day’s 
journey (ca88drov 654s). This is the only place 
where the phrase occurs. Olivet is said to be a 
Sabbath day’s journey from Jerusalem. The ex- 
pression is very indefinite. Josephus in one place 
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(Ant. XX. viii. 6) gives the distance from Jerusalem 
to the Mount of Olives as 5 furlongs, and in another 
as 6 (BJ V. ii. 3). Schleusner makes it 74 stadia or 
furlongs. The difference seems to lie in the vary- 
ing length of the cubit, which in the older Hebrew 
measurement was longer than in the later. The 
result is the same—2000 cubits, which would bring 
it into conformity with Rabbinical law, ‘Let no 
man go walking from his place beyond 2000 ells on 
the seventh day’ (Jerus. Targ. on Ex 16”), A 
Sabbath day’s journey was by common consent 
2000 cubits or ells, though some Rabbis allowed a 
kind of sliding scale, and spoke of the greater 
journey (2800), the medium (2000), and the smaller 
(1800). This was purely Rabbinical, and deduced 
from (1) Ex 16° ‘ Abide ye every man in his place, 
let no man go out of his place on the seventh day’ ; 
(2) from the distance between the Ark and the 
people on the march (Jos 34); and (3) from the 
conditions laid down as to the cities of refuge (Nu 
35°). In Ex 16” the ‘place’ by a process of 
Rabbinical reasoning became the city where a 
man dwelt; and it was argued that ‘if one who 
committed murder accidentally was allowed to 
take this journey of 2000 ells on the Sabbath day 
without violating the sanctity of the day, innocent 
people might do the same.’ By a little ingenuity 
a Sabbath day’s journey could be considerably 
extended. If a person desired to do so, he had 
simply to carry to some point within the Sabbatical 
limit two meals before the Sabbath began, one of 
which he had to eat and the other to bury; and 
that place became for him his dwelling-place. It 
is even alleged that by fixing his eye upon a tree 
or wall within the prescribed limit, and uttering 
certain words, he could make that his starting- 
point. 

In NT times it was customary, as indeed it is 
to-day, to accompany a departing guest on a part 
of his way (Ro 15%, Ac 15°, 1 Co 16°) as a token of 
goodwill and affection. 


LITFRATURE.—Thomson, LB; G. A. Smith, HGHL; W. M. 
Ramsay, The Letters to the Seven Churches ; Conder, Palestine ; 
PEFSt; RP; artt. in Hastings’ DB, Extra Vol. pp. 368-402. 


R. LEGGAT. 

TREASURE.—The word ‘treasure’ upon the 
lips of a Hebrew signifies a store of anything that 
constitutes wealth—of corn and wine and oil, as 
well as of gold and silver and precious stones (Mt 
13”). Hence spiritually the word suggests an apt 
figure of the true eternal riches. Just as on earth 
the worldly-wise may lay up stores of wealth, so 
in the heavens the man who seeks after spiritual 
things may lay up for himself an eternal treasure. 
It has been imagined by some commentators that 
by ‘treasure in heaven’ our Lord means merely 
the reward which shall be given hereafter to all 
who suffer loss for His sake on earth. ‘Go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven’ (Mt 19°!, Mk 10”, 
Lk 18”), they take to mean merely, ‘Give away 
thine earthly wealth, and God shall give thee 
instead heavenly blessedness’ ; but so to interpret 
the words is to miss by far the most valuable part 
of their teaching. It was this interpretation that 
formed the chief justification for the monkish 
asceticism of the Middle Ages. It gave rise toa 
false spiritualism, to the fatal and irreconcilable 
dualism of sacred and secular. In addressing the 
words to the rich young man, our Lord was treat- 
ing a ates net case, the case of one whose 
spiritual aspirations were crushed beneath the 
burden of his wealth. The treasure in heaven 
which Christ told him he should have was not to 
be gained by the simple process of denuding him- 
self of his worldly possessions —God would not 
step in to supply in the next world what he had 
voluntarily sacrificed in this. Such teaching would 
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have been an appeal to selfish prudence merely, 
would justify, if it were correct, all that unbe- 
lievers have said about the selfishness of Chris- 
tianity. It was not to the man’s selfishness that 
Christ addressed Himself, but to the earnest long- 
ing after righteousness which He perceived in him. 
‘What lack I yet?’ the man had said, even after 
asserting that he had kept the commandments 
from his youth up. Christ therefore bade him 
cast aside the temptation which bound him down, 
that his aspirations might at last have free play ; 
that, untrammelled by earthly cares, he might 
take to himself the treasure of righteousness and 
truth which he had always longed to make his 
own. 

That spiritual treasure is regarded by our Lord as 
a personal thing, not as a mere reward assigned 
from without, is rendered even more plain by what 
He says regarding the ‘ treasure of the heart’ (Mt 
12° || Lk 6%). This treasure of the heart is mani- 
festly the accumulated tendencies which we call 
character, the habits which a man makes, the 
qualities which he acquires, by the repeated 
choices of his life. He who strives continuously 
to follow the dictates of righteousness and love, 
makes for himself a righteous and loving char- 
acter. His past deeds become a store from which 
he can continually draw anew. The more good 
deeds he does the richer grows his heart in good- 
ness, and the greater will his joy become in doing 
what is right. His heart will of itself bear fruit 
of goodness. But the same is true also of the evil 
man. The second lie is proverbially easier than 
the first. The more evil he does, the more eyil 
grows his heart, until it is well-nigh impossible 
for it to produce what is good. His heart be- 
comes callous and hard, so that he can no longer 
take delight in goodness. Thus, again, it is true 
that ‘ where the treasure is, there will the heart be 
also.’ The heart of the good man brings down 
heaven to earth, while that of the evil man could 
find no bliss in heaven itself. 

When in Col 2? St. Paul tells his readers that in 
Christ are hid all the treasures of wisdom. and 
knowledge, he is but following out the same figure. 
év Xpicr@ expresses one of the two great principles 
of the Pauline theology. To win the true treasure 
aman must be in Christ; for He is the universal 
Man, the ideal of manhood, the only perfectly 
loving and wise and true of all mankind. In Him 
only was the heavenly treasure revealed in perfect 
fulness. He who would share it must therefore be 
in Christ, must be inspired by His spirit. 

The true treasure of the human heart is the 
Kingdom of heaven. To have the Kingdom of 
God within one, is to be spiritually rich indeed. 
In setting forth the manner in which the Kingdom 
is received into different kinds of hearts, our Lord 
once again uses the figure of treasure, in the par- 
able of the Treasure hid in a field (Mt 13%), 
Here He refers to an experience not uncommon 
in the East, where the uncertain tenure of property 
led men often to hide their wealth, and where the 
equal uncertainty of life caused it often to remain 
unclaimed. This and the parable of the Pearl of 
Great Price (another kind of treasure), which fol- 
lows it, describe the two ways in which the truth 
of the gospel is received by men. There is the 
finder who has never sought at all, and who comes 
upon his find by accident ; and there is the finder 
who has spent his life in seeking. In this, how- 
ever, they are like, that when the treasure is dis- 
covered each is willing to part with all he has for 
its possession. Indeed, this willingness is the test 
of the true finder ; but it is also the essential mark 
of the true treasure. It is of such a nature that 


it cannot be possessed for less than all that a man 
is and has. 


It lays hold upon the true finder’s 
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heart; for in it he recognizes the satisfaction of 
all his longings: it is the completion of his being, 
the source of his life to all eternity. 


LITERATURE.—The Comm. on the NT ; standard works on the 
Parables; Beyschlag’s and Weiss’ NT Theol.; Flint, Christ’s 
Kingdom upon Earth (1865), 196; H. Scott Holland, God’s City 
(1894), 161; W. G. Tarrant in Serm. by Unitarian Ministers, i. 
(1905), 25. W. J. S. MILLER. 


TREASURY.—Two words are tr* ‘treasury’ in 
the Gospels. 4. yalopvAdkvov (fr. ydfa, a word of 
Persian origin=@ncavpdés, ‘treasure,’ and gv\ak7, 
‘guard’), ‘a place for keeping treasure,’ 7 ¢. either 
a treasure-chest or a treasure-chamber (Mk 124: # 
| Lk21!, Jn 8”). (1) In the two Synoptic passages 
it is used, in connexion with the incident of the 
poor widow who gave her two mites, to denote a 
treasure-chest, or receptacle into which offerings 
were cast by worshippers coming into the Temple 
—a sense in which the word is found also in 
Josephus (Ant. XIX. vi. 1, where Agrippa hangs his 
chain of gold tmrép rd yafopuAdxov). According to 
the Talmud (Sheqgalim, vi. 5), there stood in the 
court of the women, the most frequented part of 
the sacred enclosure, 13 brazen chests, into which 
were dropped the contributions made for the service 
of the Temple, the support of the poor, and other 
pious purposes. These chests were of a peculiar 
shape—bulging out beneath so as to be of consider- 
able capacity, but tapering upwards to a narrow 
mouth, into which the offerings were put—and, 
because of their resemblance to inverted trumpets, 
were known as shéphdroth (ninpw, ‘ trumpets’). It 
was into one of these shéphdroth that the widow 
would cast her all. (2) In the EV rendering of Jn 
8” Jesus is said to have spoken ‘in the treasury ’ 
(év T@ yafopvdakiw), as He taught in the Temple. 
This rendering would imply that the yafopud\dxoy 
in question was not a treasure-chest merely, but a 
part of the Temple itself in which treasure was 
kept. Now, we know that there were special 
treasure-chambers within the inner court, in which 
not only the precious vessels of the sacrificial 
service and the costly garments of the priests, but 
vast sums of money and various other valuables 
were kept, and that these treasure-chambers, 
which were under the charge of officers known as 
yacoptnakes, were called yafopvAdkia (Neh 10% 
LXX; Jos. BJ Vi. v.2). That Jesus would be found 
teaching in one of these inner treasure-chambers is, 
however, exceedingly improbable. And when we put 
such a supposition aside, two views may be taken of 
the meaning of év r@ yafopuAakiw. (a) We may take 
yafopuddxcov to denote, as in the Synoptics, nothing 
more than a treasure-chest, and understand éy to 
be used in the sense of proximity merely (so Meyer ; 
cf. év deéua Beod [Ro 8* and frequently], ‘ at the right 
hand of God’), so that the phrase would signify ‘at 
or near the treasury.’ () We may take éy in its 
strict local sense (so Winer, Gram. of NT Gr. 481), 
and then understand yafopuAdkiov to denote that 
part of the Women’s Court in which the treasure- 
chests were kept. But in either case the general 
meaning will be the same. Jesus was not in some 
closely guarded chamber of the inner Temple, b-t 
sitting ‘near the shdphdaréth,’ or ‘in the colonnade 
where the shépharoth stood.’ 

2. kopBavas (fr. xopBdv; see CORBAN) occurs in 
NT only in Mt 27°, where it denotes the sacred 
treasury of the Temple. Into this treasury the 
chief priests would not put Judas’ thirty pieces of 
silver, ‘because it is the price of blood.’ In 


Josephus (BJ 1. ix. 4) the word is used not of the 
Temple treasury, but of the treasures it contained. 
Herod is said to have created a disturbance in 
Jerusalem by expending upon aqueducts ‘that 
sacred treasure which is called corbanas’ (rov tepdv 
Onoavpoy, kadetrar dé KopBavas). 
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It may be added that, although in EV @ncavpés 
is invariably rendered ‘treasure,’ it is occasionally 
used in a sense that corresponds to ‘ treasury’ or 
the place where treasure is eent, In Mt 12% || Lk 
6* it denotes the treasury of the heart ; in Mt 13” 
that of the well-provided householder, to whom 
Jesus likens the ‘scribe who hath been made a 
disciple to the kingdom of heaven.’ 


LITERATURE.—The Lexx. and Comm. ; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. 
p. 536 ff. ; Buxtorf, Lex. Valm. p. 2506; Keim, Jesus of Nazara, 
y. 192 ff.; Edersheim, LT ii. 164 f., 387 ; Schtirer, H./P 1. ii. 260 ff. 

J. C. LAMBERT. 

TREE (évdov, Lat. dignwm, arbor).—A poetic name 
for the Cross (Ac 5°°\10 13”, 1 P 2%; ef. Gal 3%; 
nowhere in Gospels). The name no doubt ori- 
ginated in the practice (cf. Jos 10°) of employing a 
tree in case of fate for the purpose of crucifixion * 
(cf. gallows-tree), but in medizeval times it was ex- 
plained by a quaint legend. As he lay a dying, it 
was said, Adam sent his son Seth to the angel that 
guarded Paradise, to crave a bough from the tree 
of life. The angel gave it, and Seth carried it to 
his father, but found him dead. He planted the 
bough upon his grave. In course of time, when 
Solomon was building the Temple, the tree was 
cut down, but it refused to be fitted into any part 
of the Temple, and was: placed over a stream to 
serve asa bridge. By and by the queen of Sheba 
came with her gifts and offerings. Seeing the tree 
she would not walk over it, since she recognized 
that the Redeemer of the world would suffer on it. 
Long afterwards the Jews took it and cast it into 
a stagnant pool, which derived a miraculous virtue 
from its presence: an angel descended from time 
to time and troubled the water, and the first that 
stepped in after the troubling was healed (cf. 
(Jn] 54). There it remained until the time of our 
Lord’s Passion, when it was taken out of the pool 
and fashioned into the Cross on which He suffered. + 

Much devout fancy was inspired by the term. 
It suggested a reference to the Cross in Ca 2° 5, 
which runs thus in the Vulgate: ‘Sicut malus 
inter ligna silvarum, sic dilectus meus inter filios. 
Sub umbra illius, quem desideraveram, sedi: et 
fructus ejus dulcis gutturi meo. Fulcite me flori- 
bus, stipate me malis: quia amore langueo.’ The 
hymn-writers extolled the ‘arbor salutifera’ which 
bore such sweet and precious fruit. One says :+ 

*Fertilitate potens, O dulce et nobile lignum, 
Quando tuis ramis tam nova poma geris.’ 
And in his exquisite Laudismus de S. Cruce St. 
Bonaventura says :§ 
‘Crux est arbor decorata, 
Christi sanguine sacrata, 
Cunctis plena fructibus ; 
Quibus anime eruuntur, 
Cum supernis nutriuntur 
Cibis in ceelestibus.’ 

The Fathers loved to contrast the first tree whose 
fruit brought death into the world, and the second 
tree whose ‘leaves are for the healing of the 
nations’ (Rev 227). Cf. St. Jerome on Mk 15” * Hic 
figitur salus in ligno, ligno primo infixa est mors. 
Lignum primum lignum scientize boni et mali est. 
Et secundum lignum boni tantum nobis et viti 
lignum est.’ In Evangel. Nicodem. xxiii., after the 
‘harrying of hell’ Hades says to Satan: ‘ All that 
thou gainedst by the tree of knowledge (dd rod 
E’Nou Tis yuéoews), by the tree of the Cross (dia rod 
vou Tod oravpod) thou hast lost.’ See also art. 
CROss. 

LITERATURE—Reference may be made to ‘The Legend of the 
Cross’ in Licsdiy wool Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 
and to Farrar’s Christ in Art, p. 276. DAVID SMITH. 


* Lips. de Cruc. 1. v. Though ZdAey is rarely applied to live 
wood in classical Greek (see Liddell and Scott, s.v.), it is fre- 
quently so used in later and Biblical Greek; cf. Jg 98-15, Ps 
96 (95) 12 104 (103) 16, Lk 2331, Rey 27 222, 

+ Daniel, Thes. Hymonol. 1. c. n. 


¢ Jb. 1. exli. § 7b. 11. exxii. 


TRIAL OF JESUS.—The narratives of what may 
be termed, for the sake of convenience, the two- 
fold trial of Jesus yield a record of the proceed- 
ings which is fairly intelligible and substantially 
authentic, but which is bound up with a triple set 
of problems. Some of these are topographical or 
archeological; some are legal, connected with 
the jurisprudence of the trial; while others are 
historical, arising from the literary criticism of 
the Evangelic traditions. The fragmentariness of 
these traditions * and the lack of any outside testi- 
mony occasionally prevent criticism from throwing 
a steady ray of light upon the exact course of 
affairs, and thisis particularly the case with regard 
to the first two classes of the trial-problems. 

1. The topographical problem.—This includes 
the question of Pilate’s Preetorium (see vol. i. 
p. 859, and PRa&TORIUM), the precise meaning of 
Gabbatha (Jn 19%, cf. GABBATHA and PAVEMENT), 
the problem whether Annas and Caiaphas had 
separate residences or stayed together in an official 
house, and the site of the meeting-place of the 
Sanhedrin (in the house of Caiaphas or elsewhere). 
These details are discussed elsewhere in this 
Dictionary, and it is unnecessary to examine them 
afresh, particularly as the decisive evidence, such 
as it is, has to be drawn as a rule from considera- 
tions which lie outside the words of the Gospels. 
The same remark applies, though in a less degree, 
to 

2. The legal problem.—The question whether 
Jesus was legally condemned to death starts an 
interesting problem in historical jurisprudence, but 
it was not present to the minds of the Evangelists 
or of the original reporters of the Passion; and 
this, combined with the condensed, fragmentary, 
and even discrepant character of their traditions, 
renders it extremely difficult to answer the ques- 
tion with any confidence in the affirmative or the 
negative. If the Talmudic law was in force in 
Palestine during the lifetime of Jesus, there would 
be no course open but to agree with some savants 
of last century that the Sanhedrin acted illegally.+ 
But the Talmud represents a much later phase of 
Jewish jurisprudence, and it is probable that, 
viewed in the light of contemporary practice, the 
Council were careful on the whole to observe the 
letter, though not the spirit, of justice, and to 
practise most of the forms of legality.t Thus it is 
far from certain that they met formally at night, 
though it seems as if they passed their resolution 
before daybreak ; and the main counts against them 
are the neglect to warn the witnesses solemnly 
before giving evidence, the judicial use of the 
prisoner’s confession, and the undue haste with 
which the proceedings were rushed through. They 
were kept within judicial limits only so far as it 
was necessary to save appearances. 

The proceedings before Pilate are less obscure. 
It was necessary for the Jewish authorities to 
obtain the governor’s sanction for the execution of 
the death sentence, and this involved a fresh trial 
of the accused. Pilate seems to have acquitted 


* The relevant passages are Mk 1453-1520, Mt 2657-2751, Lk 2254— 
2325, Jn 1812-1916, 

+ Thus the ablest of recent jurists who have discussed the pro- 
blem, Mr. A. Taylor Innes, sums up his inquiry in the words: ‘A 
process, begun, continued, and apparently finished in the course 
of one night, commencing with witnesses against the accused 
who were sought for by the judges, but whose evidence was not 
sustained even by them; continuing by interrogations which 
Hebrew law does not sanction ; and ending with a demand for 
confession which its doctors expressly forbid; all followed, 
twenty-four hours too soon, by a sentence which described a 
claim to be the fulfiller of the hopes of Israel as blasphemy—such 
a process had neither the form nor the fairness ofa judicial 
trial.’ This needs to be qualified, but substantially it seems 
accurate. ? 

t Contrast, on this point, the juristic colouring of the Acta 
Pilati (cf. von Dobschutz, ZNTW, 1902, 89-114, and Mommsen, 
ib, 198 f.). 
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Jesus of the majestas or high treason which the 
Council first brought forward against Him, but 
there is some doubt as to whether the acquittal 
was formally pronounced in accordance with law. 
In the Markan tradition, followed by Matthew, 
Pilate never pronounces Jesus to be innocent, al- 
though it is plain that he did not believe Him to be 
guilty. His reason for allowing Him to be crucified 
is a desire to curry favour with the people. When 
he. discovers that they prefer Barabbas to Jesus, 
and that the latter is not after all a popular in- 
fatuated leader, he has little or no scruples about 
handing Him over to the tender mercies of His com- 
patriots. His blood'be on their heads ! 

The Lukan tradition, followed substantially in 
the Fourth Gospel, raises the problem of juris- 
prudence definitely by affirming that Pilate thrice 
pronounced Jesus innocent (23+ 4%), Tf so, the 
first acquittal makes the reference of Jesus to 
Herod illegal. But, as we shall see, it is probable 
that this formal verdict is at least antedated, and 
that Jesus was not finally acquitted, if He was 
acquitted at all, until He had been sent back from 
Herod. Thereafter the proceedings are destitute 
of justice; Pilate is concerned not with his legal 
duty, but with the interests of his personal safety 
and popularity, which were endangered by his con- 
scientious desire to release the prisoner. 

Only a critical analysis and comparison of these 
early Christian traditions can yield evidence for 
estimating aright the problems of the jurisprudence 
of the trials ; and even the results of such an inquiry 
are not final, especially in the case of the Jewish 
trial. It is with a preliminary caution of this kind 
that we enter on the third and most important 
stage of our discussion. 

3. The historical problem.—The confusing and 
even conflicting features in the narratives of the 
trial of Jesus, which followed His arrest (cf. ARREST 
and BETRAYAL), are due to the fact that no uni- 
form or complete account of it was ever circulated 
among the early Christians. The Gospels betray 
different currents of tradition, and these currents 
do not always flow in the same channel. 
and there, in different circles, different phases or 
reminiscences of the trial were preserved ; but not 
even in the Markan narrative, with its Petrine 
basis, does an exhaustive, accurate record of the 
proceedings lie embedded. The later Gospels treat 
the account in their own way, omitting, adapting, 
and adding, to suit their own religious interests ; 
and one of the tasks of criticism is to determine 
how far these may preserve some authentic traits, 
for it is as erroneous to presuppose that all later 
additions to the Markan outline are unhistorical 
as to assume that the details of the four canonical 
stories can be harmonized into a protocol of the 
actual proceedings. 

In compiling the later Acts of the Martyrs, Christians were 
better off. For one thing, these subsequent trials were usually 
deliberate ; occasionally they were expected for some time, so 
that the Church was not taken by surprise, and in any case 
attention was piously paid to the last words and experiences of 
the saint. By the 4th cent. the shorthand reports of the 
trials became also accessible to the martyrologist; he was 
thereby enabled to write dialogues which had the merit of 
expressing not only what the accused and the accusers should 
have said, but sometimes what they did say.* The trial of 
Jesus found His adherents quite unprovided for any such record 
of what happened. ‘The sudden Roman faces and the noise,’ 
the circumstances of horror and surprise which attended the 
arrest of their Master, the haste of the proceedings, and the 
shock of fear which overtook them, were enough to prevent the 
disciples from realizing what was going on. All was over 
before they could steady their minds to anything except the 
general fact of the Master’s arrest and execution. Afterwards, 
they were able to piece together, from their own observation 
and from the information of councillors like Nicodemus and 


Joseph of Arimathza, or of sympathizers in the crowd, or of 
some of the women, several of the words and experiences 


- Oh F. C. Conybeare, The Apology and Acts of Apollonius, 
pp. 6-7. 


Here. 
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of their Lord before the Council and the procurator. The 
exigencies of controversy with the Jews and the natural desire 
to remember as vividly and completely as possible the details of 
the scene, would foster this movement towards a recollection of 
the trial. The extant records show how comparatively scanty 
was the harvest of memory. But their very scantiness proves 
that the instinct for embroidering the facts with unhistorical 
fancies did not operate to any serious extent within the primi- 
tive Christian traditions, while their tone of moderation tells 
in favour of the essential historicity of the method in which 
they record actions of the Jews and Romans which must have 
outraged and shocked the later Christian conscience. There is 
neither reprobation of the accusers and judges, nor any effusive 
sympathy shown with the Sufferer. The Evangelic narratives do 
not burn emotional incense before the figure of Jesus. Nor are 
they tinged with serious and direct censure. Thus St. Luke, 
e.g., is content to record the painful story without pointing a 
moral or adorning the tale; he does not stop or step aside to 
blacken Judas or Herod, as Thucydides has exposed Cleon and 
Hyperbolus, or as many subsequent writers in Christianity have 
treated the Jewish and Roman actors in the Passion-story. 
Against the sentimental, unhistorical rhetoric of the latter class, 
John Stuart Mill’s protest may stand. In the second chapter of 
his essay On Liberty, he remarks: ‘ The man who left on the 
memory of those who witnessed his life and conversation, such 
an impression of his moral grandeur, that eighteen subsequent 
centuries have done homage to him as the Almighty in person, 
was ignominiously put to death, as what? as a blasphemer. 
Men did not merely mistake their benefactor ; they mistook him 
for the exact contrary of what he was, and treated him as that 
prodigy of impiety, which they themselves are now held to be, 
for their treatment of him.’ These men, he proceeds to argue, 
‘were, to all appearance, not bad men—not worse than men 
commonly are, but rather the contrary ; men who possessed in 
a full, or somewhat more than a full measure, the religious, 
moral, and patriotic feelings of their time and people ; the very 
kind of men who, in all times, our own included, have every 
chance of passing through life blameless and respected. The 
high priest who rent his garments when the words were pro- 
nounced which, according to all the ideas of his country, con- 
stituted the blackest guilt, was in all probability quite as sincere 
in his horror and indignation as the generality of respectable 
and pious men now are in the religious and moral sentiments 
they profess.’ This estimate is, of course, too roseate to stand 
the scrutiny of historical research. Even a Jewish authority 
like Jost admits the illegality of che verdict against Jesus. Mill 
forgets, too, that some of the blackest crimes of history have 
been connived at, if not started, by men of quite respectable 
character. Sincerity is no essential proof of innocence, even if it 
could be shown that Caiaphas and the other priests were open- 
minded people who acted in good faith when they misunder- 
stood their prisoner. But the spirit which Mill properly de- 
siderates in an estimate of such men is wonderfully preserved 
in the Gospels. Their records have no trace of the outraged 
partisan, any more than of a pious desire to cast some ad- 
ventitious halo round Jesus; and when one considers how 
numerous were the temptations to make capital against the 
Jews out of this Passion-story, or to decorate it with trivial and 
extravagant circumstances (as is the case in most of the re- 
levant Apocryphal Gospels), one can better appreciate the sober 
and wonderfully restrained character of the Evangelic traditions. 


To receive the due religious impression of the 
Evangelic narratives, it is generally enough to 
read each by itself. But while devout feeling 
is seldom perturbed by any discrepancies, such 
differences do exist both in conception and in de- 
tail, and the juxtaposition of the four Gospels in 
the canon obliges faith to look at the variety ef the 
records and make some attempt at a historical 
estimate of their relative contents. The main 
business is to appreciate their religious interests. 
Yet, whilst these are both obvious and independent 
of critical research, a comparative inquiry into the 
different traditions is.imperative. ‘ Investigations 
of this kind, which attempt to weigh the merits of 
conflicting or parallel accounts, have always a some- 
what cold-blooded and judicial spirit in them, a 
spirit which cannot but be out of harmony with 
that in which we can study the Passion of our 
Lord to our soul’s profit. Yet these historical 
questions must be faced, if our estimate of the 
gospel is to be lifted out of the region of mere in- 
herited sentiment.’ * Fortunately, verbal accuracy 
is not equivalent to inner veracity. The occasional 
divergences of the records do not affect seriously 
either the religious truth or the historical value of 
the traditions as a whole. 

The primary fact which emerges from such a 
study is that when Jesus was brought before the 


* Professor Burkitt, The Gospel History and its Transmission 
(p. 139). 


ewish authorities,* He was judged worthy of 
death, and thereupon remitted to Pilate. But 
was He really tried? and if so, before what 
authorities ? and of what specific charge was He 
found guilty? These questions cannot be answered 
off-hand. Still less can any one Gospel be assumed 
to be the standard by which the others are to be 
measured. An examination of all four is neces- 
sary, if the problems are even to be stated, much 
less solved. 

(a) Jesus before the Jewish authorities (Mk 14°-© 
=Mt 267-—Lk 22°4-7)._The arrest of Jesus, all 
the Gospels agree, was at once followed by His 
removal to the palace of the high priest in custody 
of the guard. What occurred between this and 
the crucifixion on the following day is usually 
deseribed as the trial of Jesus, but a glance at 
the order of affairs will soon show that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if Jesus really was ever tried, 
in the strict sense of the term. Pilate made an 
attempt to try Him, yet we cannot be sure if it 
was carried out adequately. He gave his general 
impressions of the prisoner, asked a few questions 
of Him and His accusers, and strove to avoid a 
decision. A rough and honest informality marked 
the opening stages, at least, of the intercourse 
between the Roman governor and the Galilean 
prisoner. Latterly, Pilate failed to recognize any 
rights on the part of Jesus. When he gave Him 
up to be crucified, it was against his better judg- 
ment, and in ratification of a previous sentence 
pronounced by the Jewish Council.. Even here, as 
we shall see, it is questionable if all the legal 
forms were observed.+ 

According to one tradition, the Jewish trial took 

lace at once in the house of Caiaphas, where the 
Sanhedrin had gathered, despite the lateness of the 
hour. Not a moment was lost. The arrest was 
followed by the examination. Then, after being 
found guilty of blasphemy, Jesus was kept waiting 
till morning, and exposed meanwhile to the coarse 
mockery and rough play of the company (probably, 
for the most part, ie servants of the high priest 
and the rest of the underlings). At daybreak an 
adjourned meeting was held, at which He was 
formally bound (the sentence perhaps being ratified) 
and handed over to Pilate’s jurisdiction. 

The Lukan tradition defers the examination till 
the morning. After His arrest, Jesus was detained 
in custody in the house of the high priest, and, in 
the absence of the judicial authorities, suffered 
violence at the hands of His captors. Then, at 
daybreak, the Sanhedrin was hastily convened. 
An abbreviated account of its proceedings is given, 
in which all reference to false witnesses and the 
charge about the Temple is omitted, but the end is 
the same. Jesus is found guilty, and taken away 
to Pilate. 

The Jatter tradition is more true to the regular 
practice of the Sanhedrin, which met :by day; for 

* St. Paul sometimes makes the whole nation (1 Th 214 15), 
sometimes the rulers especially (cf. Ac 1327-23), responsible for 
the crime, and once he ascribes it to demonic impulse (1 Co 28). 
St. Peter, in Ac 315., also blames the Jerusalemites, rather than 
Pilate, whom from the first the Evangelic tradition rightly re- 
garded as less ble. But even within the circle of the 


canonical Gospels it is possible to trace the beginnings of that 
Pilate favourably with the Jews, which 


afterwards went to quite extra t lengths. 
+ Chwolson, in the ndix a his Das letzte Passamahl 


Christi, es that the haste of the proceedings was due 
to the that the Sadducees, who were adherents of the 
Roman government, were in power at the time. Their antipathy 


to one whose threatened their class privileges in the 


Temple and the political status of the nation, led them to 
breaches of the law which would have been less probable in the 
case of the Pharisees. Derenbourg in his Essai sur L’ Histoire 
et la de la Palestine p. 201, had already urged 


ds 
this view. Hee the precipitate conduct of the proceed- 
Pharisees, 


ings as im r and due to the well-known 
Severity of the Boethusians. Rabbi Ziegler (in Der Kampf 
zwischen Judentum und Christentum, 1907, P. 34 f.) fixes the 
blame upon the Herodians. 
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only then were its decisions valid (ef. SANHEDRIN). 
But this does not necessarily prove that it is more 
original, for St. Luke may have been smoothing 
out what appeared to him an irregularity in the 


previous tradition. Upon the other hand, the diffi- 
culties involved by the Markan view are serious. 
Once Jesus was in their hands, the authorities had 
nothing to gain by rushing through the trial before 
morning. It would be in their own interests to 
mo most of the forms of legal process ; and it is 
ifficult to think of the Council, or even a quorum 
of twenty-three members, being already summoned 
hurriedly to await the nocturnal arrest of Jesus, 
when nothing decisive could be done for hours. 
The probability is, therefore, that while, no 
doubt, Caiaphas, Annas, and some others were on 
the spot, the Council was not formally convened 
until the early morning, about 6 a.m., and that 
Jesus spent the night in custody. Even the 
Markan tradition includes a morning examination 
(Mk 15!= Mt 27}, a full and formal meeting of the 
court), which, after the nocturnal one, would be 
no more than a closing deliberation or a hasty 
ratification of the sentence already passed. The 
colourless and brief mention of this second examina- 
tion shows that the Petrine tradition had no exact 
knowledge of its proceedings. In reality, it had no 
room for it, and its preservation is due simply to 
the fact that the morning trial, which St. Luke has 
described, was too firmly established in the primi- 
tive record to be entirely ignored even when it was 
deprived of its proper point. As to the reasons 
which led the Markan tradition to dilate on a 
nocturnal trial, the clue is probably to be found in 
the fact fhat there really was such a hasty pre- 
liminary cross-questioning of Jesus ; only, it was 
not before Caiaphas, but before Annas (see ANNAS), 
the influential ex-high priest, who had been at the 
bottom of the whole movement to arrest Jesus. 
The prisoner was taken illegally and informally 
before him, questioned about His disciples and His 
teaching,* and then removed to the house of 
Caiaphas, where the proceedings eventually took 
place which are recorded by Mark and Matthew. 
The fact that this preliminary examination or z»ézg:015 before 
Annas is recorded only in the Fourth Gospel (1812-14. 19-24) has 
excited, not unnaturally, strong suspicion of its authenticity, and 
efforts, more or less plausible (cf. Keim, vi. 36 f.), have been made 
to show that the author has wrongly inferred from Lk 32, Ac 46 
517, the high authority of Annas; and that the latter is brought 
in for the sake of novelty or variety. These efforts are quite 
unconvincing. Historical criticism cannot be put off nowadays 
with the assumption that the Markan tradition is so exhaustive 
and infallible as to prove a standard for judging the later Gospels. 
Certain data in the tradition even of the Fourth Gospel (e.g. the 
date of the Crucifixion, cf. vol. i. 413f., 882 f., with Kattenbusch 
in Die Christliche Welt, 1895, pp. 317 f., 331 f.) are winning more 
and more credence from critics of all schools, and the insuper- 
able difficulty about eliminating the Annas trial is the impossi- 
bility of detecting any adequate motive for its invention and 
introduction. The various theories which explain its growth 
from a misconception of the Synoptists will not hold water. The 


details of if are also uncoloured by any specific Johannine 
interest.t It is not shot through, as is the later trial before 


* Jesus ignores the query with regard to the disciples (which 
involved an insinuation of sedition and conspiracy), and asserts 
that His teaching was open and above-board, no esoteric doc- 
trine. The well-known parallel is the remark of Socrates in the 
Apologia (xxi.): ‘ If any one says he ever learnt or heard from 
me in private what all other people did not hear, be sure he is 
ndt speaking the truth.’ Twice only, here and in Mk 1448, does 
He expostulate with the priestly authorities for their unfair 
treatment of Him. Evidently He saw that they were determined 
to have their way, and no further protest fell from His lips (see 
vol. i. 756-757). The blow of Jn 18 is illustrated by that of Ac 
232. It is arbitrary to take the latter as the prototype of the 
former. 

+ The historical basis of the report is recognized not merely 
by Ewald, Renan, and Hausrath, but by so thoroughgoing a 
critic as A. Réville (Jésus de Nazareth, ii. 378f.). The likelihood 
is that it forms, as Oscar Holtzmann admits of Jn 183 (Life of 
Jesus, Eng. tr. p. 480), ‘a fragment of the good tradition pre- 
served in the Johannine Gospel.’ The idea of Christ’s publicity 
(18%) is, of course, a genuinely Johannine trait (cf. 714f-), but this 
does not explain why the author should have invented the Annas 
trial for it. 
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Pilate, by Johannine conceptions. The Fourth Gospel, it is true, 
ignores the details of the trial before Caiaphas ; but this difficulty 
is not more serious than that of the Synoptic silence upon the 
Annas trial, for the latter might well appear too insignificant 
or private to be retained beside the Caiaphas trial, or even to 
be accurately distinguished from it. As the ex-high priest had 
no power to pronounce sentence, the tendency of tradition 
would naturally be towards the decisive proceedings before 
Caiaphas. 

The traditional order of the text in Jn 18, however, does not 
appear to represent the original. Some distortion has taken 
place, as the Sinaitic Syriac version shows, and efforts have been 
made to restore the true sequence (see Moffatt, The Historical 
New Test. pp. 528 f., 693 f.), perhaps the most plausible proposal 
being that of Professor G. G. Findlay, who would read vy.19-24 
between v.14 and v.15. Some such rearrangement is necessary, 
at any rate, in order to give a coherent sense to the passage, the 
denial of Peter taking place, as in the Synoptic account, at the 
house of Caiaphas (1815-18. 25-27), On Wellhausen’s recent attempt 
to excise all the allusions fo Caiaphas, see the present writer’s 
paper in the Expositor (July 1907, pp. 55-69). 

It does not necessarily follow from Lk 8? that St. Luke 
assumed the high priest of 2254f was Annas. But if he did, he 
(or his source at this point) tacitly corrects the Markan tradition. 
On the other hand, St. Luke ignores Caiaphas entirely. When 
the Council meet, they act unanimously and simultaneously 
(2266f.) ; there is no need of any mouthpiece or spokesman. 


These efforts of the high priest and the Council 
to secure evidence against Jesus proved at first a 
failure. Many witnesses came forward, but nothing 
tangible or crucial could be made out of their state- 
ments.* At last some people appeared with a 
garbled version of one saying which seemed relevant 
and final. As given by the three writers who record 
it, it runs thus: 

Mark (1458), 
I will destroy (ze-«- 


JOHN (219), 


MattTHew (2661), 
Destroy (Avcure) 


I am able to de- 


Atow) stroy 
this temple made | the temple of God, | this temple, 
with hands, 
and after three days | and after three days | and in three days 
I will build another | to build it. I will raise it. 
not made with 
hands. 


The saying bears on its face the stamp of authen- 
ticity,t but it is impossible to ascertain its original 
place or significance. The Synoptic omission of its 
utterance by Jesus is all the more striking, since it 
would fit in excellently with the Synoptic account 
of the cleansing of the Temple, which preeeded 
and determined the arrest of Jesus. The Fourth 
Evangelist, who misplaces this incident, actually 
cites it in this very connexion (Jn 2!"), but charac- 
teristically he gives it a double meaning. Jesus, 
he declares, was speaking of His resurrection, the 
temple being the body—according to the familiar 
symbolism of the age. The Jews, however, took 
Him literally. In all probability the saying was 
‘one of those mystic pregnant words which imply 
more than they explicitly state, or than any one 
thought of when they were first uttered ’ (cf. Bruce, 
Kingdom of God, pp. 306-310). The original mean- 
ing may have been that Jesus, who claimed to be 
greater than the Temple (Mt 12°), would raise His 
community, even though the Jewish system of 
worship was shattered. His cause was not bound 
up with the Temple. If He came to associate His 
own death with the ruin of the sanctuary, it was 
inevitable that the conception of His personal 
resurrection should further colour the saying. 
But in any case the later Christian reflexion would 
read it in the light of the resurrection, whether with 
or without any historical justification. The Fourth 
Evangelist, who makes Jesus not only fully con- 
scious of His Messianic dignity and approaching 
death from the first, but outspoken on the subject, 
has naturally no difficulty in placing the statement 
at the thresuold of His ministry, and it has been 
argued that this length of time between the saying 
and its quotation at the trial is historically neces- 


* The term ica: (Mk 1456, cf. v.59) refers to harmony of state- 
ment. Had the Evangelist meant ‘adequate,’ ‘equal to the 


occasion,’ he would have used izava/ or some equivalent. 

+t Compare the discussion of Strauss (Life of Jesus, Eng. tr. by 
yeorge Eliot, § 114), who upholds its historicity against the 
suspicions of Bretschneider. 


sary in order to explain ‘that hesitation and 
contradiction about the evidence of the “ false 
witnesses,” and the extreme difliculty in procuring 
it, which both St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s 
accounts of the trial of Christ distinctly attest’ 
(R. H. Hutton, Theological Essays, p. 228). The 
contention is unconvincing. Such a saying, if 
uttered even a day or two before to an excited 
crowd, would readily be caught up and twisted 
according to the sympathies or the antipathies 
of people. Words such as those of Mk 13? would 
inevitably colour it, and the passion of these utter- 
ances indicates that the mind of Jesus must have 
been concerned with the Temple and its future in 
relation to His message more deeply than our 
extant records happen to disclose. In any case, 
popular animus needed but a few days to distort 
an enigmatic saying of this kind. Many versions 
of it would be afloat on the bubbling tide of gossip 
in the Jerusalem streets, and some of these were 
uttered by hostile lips to hostile ears before the 
Council. 

St. Mark bluntly calls this information a piece of 
false evidence, false because it misrepresented the 
real meaning of Jesus by attributing to Him a 
revolutionary design of which He was innocent. 
It failed, owing to the disagreement of the wit- 
nesses. For some reason, which the Evangelist 
leaves unexplained, their testimonies did not tally ; 
no coherent and decisive proof could be picked out 
of their conflicting reports. St. Matthew, on the 
other hand, will not go this tength. Not merely is 
he silent upon the disagreement of the witnesses 
(contrast Mk 145-5), but he refuses to call them 
false witnesses outright, although this may be 
implied in 26°. To the Evangelist any witness 
against Jesus probably counted as false witness. 
He lays stress upon the original desire of the 
authorities to find false witness, implying that they 
would stick at nothing to secure the conviction of 
Jesus, and that they eventually managed to secure 
evidence which, being in itself blasphemous, and 
being legally corroborated by two witnesses (26%), 
enabled them to proceed with their design. St. 
Mark, who admits that the authorities were bent 
on compassing the death of Jesus, does not accuse 
them of deliberately searching for false witness 
from the first, though he points out that even the 
evidence they secured was inadequate from a legal 
standpoint (cf. vol. i. 575-576). 

Both agree, however, that Jesus, on being 
challenged by the high priest, refused to answer 
the charge. He kept a dignified silence,* probably 
for the reason given in the words put by Luke into 
His mouth (22%). It was idle to argue with 
those who had already made up their minds to 
find Him guilty. His stern, calm silence was a 
judgment of His so-called judges. Their malevo- 
lent prejudice deprived them of the right to de- 
mand information about His mission. The high 
priest, who spoke in their name, was eager, not 
to elicit the truth, but to make the prisoner in- 
criminate Himself as a mezith or sacrilegious foe 
of Judaism, by giving some explanation of the 
alleged saying. The silence of Jesus baffled and 
irritated him. It threw him out in his calcula- 
tions. There were probably some in the Council 
who were not particularly favourable to the designs 
of Annas and Caiaphas; the failure to attack 
Jesus for cleansing the Temple may indicate, per- 
haps, that several members} rather approved of 


* Of. Bushnell’s Nature and the Supernatural (ch. x.). 

+ They reasoned, or might have reasoned, that the cleansing 
of the Temple would be a very unlikely act on the part of a 
reformer who designed its destruction. But in any case, that 
action was not seriously and instantly challenged by the 
authorities (Mk 1127), and its sequel proves that no exception 
was taken to it by the religious people of the city or even by 
the Romans. 
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the act; and it was a matter of moment to bring 
the whole Council into line against Jesus, to rouse 
every interest, sacerdotal (cf. vol. i. pp. 297-298) 
and official, in order that a unanimous verdict 
might be carried to Pilate. Furthermore, there 
was the people to consider. Jesus had sympa- 
thizers whose number was unascertained. If He 
was to be got rid of, it must be on some broad, 
serious charge which might command a wave of 
overwhelming popular enthusiasm and indignation. 
Sacerdotal diplomacy is generally a past master 
in the art of playing upon such prejudices and 
organizing popular feeling in aid of its own ends, 
and the next move of the high priest showed no 
inconsiderable skill. He chose his new ground 
admirably. But it is not clear why he shifted 
his position so suddenly. Was he aware of the 
Messianic claims of Jesus and astute enough to 
use them, as a last resource, for the purpose of 
forcing some incriminating answer? Or was the 
onal really shifted? Might it be inferred from 
the primitive Evangelic tradition, as reproduced by 
Mk. and Mt. alike, that the saying about the 
Temple (Mk 14°8= Mt 26°) was held to imply a sort 
of Messianic claim * upon the part of Jesus? In 
that event, the high priest’s next question would be 
simply a further move on the line already taken. 
The former hypothesis is, upon the whole, the more 
likely of the two. But in any case the point is 
plain. Foiled by the silence of Jesus in his at- 
tempt to make capital out of the witnesses’ report, 
Caiaphas proceeds to put the straight and final 
question, ‘Art thow the Christ?’ (Mk 14% = Mt 
96°, cf. Lk 22°; Mk.’s addition, ‘the Son of the 
Blessed, is probably more original than Mt.’s 
generalized ‘the Son of God’).t It was a cate- 
gorical and crucial query. Matters were now 
brought to an issue which Jesus could not and 
would not evade. 

His answer is variously reported: ‘J am (éy# 
eiut): and you will see the Son of Man seated on the 
right hand of the Power, and coming with the clouds 
of heaven’ (Mk 14%) ; ‘ It is as thow sayest (ov etras). 
Yet I tell you, in future you will see the Son of 
Man seated on the right hand of the Power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven’ (Mt 26%) ; ‘ You will 
not believe if I tell you, nor will you answer if I 
question you. But from henceforth the Son of Man 
shall be seated on the right hand of the Power of 
God’ (Lk 227-6), Primarily, the saying is a rem1- 
niscence and application of the Messianic passage in 
Dn 738, though the Speaker has also the opening of 
Ps 110 in His mind—a psalm which in those days 
was more than once upon His lips (cf. Mk 12°), 
So much is clear. But the details of the answer 
are not always quite intelligible. Thus St. Luket 
divides the question into two, and, in reply to the 
query, ‘Art thou the Son of God?’ makes Jesus 
reply : duets Néyere, Ore eye elus (227). On the other 
hand, the Markan answer is perfectly explicit (cf. 
Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, p. 267). Jesus replies, 
‘T am.’ St. Matthew, again, gives an evasive or 
ambiguous turn to the words by the ee ov 
elas, which here, as in 26%, is commonly under- 
stood to mean a qualified affirmative. The person 
addressed replies in the sense of the questioner. 
‘You say so. I will not contradict you.’ ‘I answer 
you out of your own lips.’ Recently, however, 
Chwolson, followed by Merx, N. Schmidt (The 
Prophet of Nazareth, p. 287), and others, has 


* The reconstruction of the Temple in the new age was one 
work of the Messiah, according to some circles of pre-Christian 
Judaism (ef. Enoch 908 etc.; Bousset, Religion des Judentums, 
226 f.). 

t ihe avoidance of God’s name, in accordance with Jewish 
usage, is, as O. Holtzmann points out (Life of Jesus, pp. 164, 
475), ‘a strong point in favour of the soundness of our tradition.’ 

té Power’ of Mk. and Mt. is more original than Lk.’s 
explanatory phrase. 
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challenged the interpretation of the phrase as a 
Rabbinic form of affirmation; instead of being 
equivalent to the Latin diwisti, it is held to be really 
a denial. This is most unlikely, to judge from the 
context ; and even ingwictieali, as Dalman has 
shown (Words of Jesus, p. 309 f.), it is unnecessary.* 

But, minor discrepancies apart, the answer re- 
veals three cardinal traits of Jesus: His courage 
in confessing the Messianic vocation, when death 
was the inevitable consequence ; His serene con- 
fidence in the success of His cause upon earth; and 
His admission that only the future could unfold 
the real meaning of His Person.+ The last point 
is to be noted specially. The high priest’s question 
was so contrived as to make any answer fatal, 
whether negative or affirmative. In the one case, 
Jesus would lose all His influence and authority ; 
in the other, He would be liable to judgment as a 
pretender. But Jesus realized that even a bare af- 
firmative would be misleading, since His Messianic 
vocation was widely different from what the ordin- 
ary expectation imagined. Hence the fuller state- 
ment, wrung from the tension and passionate faith 
of His soul. The words seized on by the Council 
were those referring to His claim to sit at the 
right hand of the Power, but it must not be in- 
ferred { from this that the charge of constructive 
blasphemy for which Jesus was condemned was 
dissociated from His Messianic claims. The con- 
tention that such claims were not blasphemous in 
themselves all depends on the character of the 
person who made them. The Council considered 
themselves, rightly or wrongly, absolved from 
entering into any minute examination of the con- 
duct and aims of Jesus.§ On that their minds 
were already made up, as His arrest shows. The 
attitude of Jesus to the Law and the Temple and 
the cherished religious traditions of Judaism left 
no doubt in their minds that He was a dangerous 
person, in whom it would be superfluous to look 
for any Messianic criteria. His presumption in 
claiming Messianic honour was in itself blasphemy 
of a capital order, as it involved a supersession of 
the Mosaic Law, and His words now corroborated 
the impression already made by His actions that 
He was a discredited pretender to Divine rank, 
and a false and disloyal prophet. In short, the 
verdict of the historian, as Holtzmann puts it, must 
be: ‘Jesus confessed Himself to be Messiah, was 
condemned as a false Messiah, and executed as 
a pretender. || 

Caiaphas had now gained his point. He had in- 
duced Jesus to convict Himself out of His own 
mouth, and with a pious gesture of horror (cf. 2 K 
221, 1 Mac 117, Is 37! ete.) he professes himself 
at once shocked by the blasphemy of the Galilean, 
and satisfied with the result of his interrogation. 
He appeals theatrically to the Council if this is not 
enough evidence, and they obsequiously agree. 

The condensed and cursory nature of the report 
makes it impossible for us to be sure whether this 
verdict was as premature and illegal as it appears 
to be, and whether the irregularities were held to 


*Cf. H. Holtzmann, Das messianische Bewusstsein Jesu 
(1907), pp. 29-31, as against Wrede’s idea (Das Messiasgeheimnis, 
74f.) that the phrase ‘Son of God’ must be taken in a meta- 
physical, not in a theocratic sense. 

+ Bengel, on Mt 2664, has one of his fine comments: ‘In ad- 
versissimis quibusque rebus summos fines exitusque intuert, 
maxime juvat filios dei.’ 

{ As by Wellhausen, who omits Mk 1461. 62 in order to support 
this reading of the incident. But 1463 does not follow the silence 
of Jesus very aptly; the blasphemy is more naturally con- 
nected with the straightforward utterance of Jesus than with 
the divergent reports of the witnesses, and Lk.’s 470 rot oromaros 
aired is probably a correct gloss. 

§ Cf. Mk 27. 

|| Das Messianische Bewusstsein Jesu (1907), pp. 35-36, 
where the various views of recent critics on this point are 
adequately summarized. For the punishment of a false prophet, 
see Dt 131-5 1820-22, 
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be justified by the emergency which had trans- 
pired. The Evangelic tradition was naturally 
more concerned with the result than with the 
precise processes of the trial. In any case, how- 
ever, it is unmistakable that the priests had now 
got what they wanted. They had secured from 
Jesus a confession which was nominally equivalent 
to a blasphemous claim (on this see vol. i. pp. 209- 
210), derogatory to the Divine Being. But we are 
in the dark as to how far the ordinary forms of 
jurisprudence were observed, whether the witnesses 
were cautioned before giving evidence, whether the 
case for the defence was first of all opened, and so 
forth. The outstanding point is that Jesus was 
condemned primarily for blasphemy. To convict 
Him of claiming to be Messiah, and charge Him 
with that, would not have appealed to the Saddu- 
cees. More was needed, and this was supplied by 
the fact of Jesus, a Galilean peasant, with revolu- 
tionary views upon the cultus, daring to claim for 
Himself Messianic honours, and thus threatening 
to supersede the sacrosanct legal system of 
Judaism. 

(6) Jesus before Pilate (Mk 151°=Mt 27)!1=Lk 
231-5 = Jn 1875-19!6),—Tf the proceedings before the 
Jewish Council strained even the letter of justice, 
those before the Roman authorities show little or no 
attempt whatsoever to try the prisoner judicially. 
Jesus does not appear to have been legally tried 
before Pilate. The Roman governor, after the 
first turn in the case, seems to have been principally 
anxious to discover the most politic course of action, 
as well as to thwart the authorities. His sense of 
justice was overborne by considerations of personal 
advantage and civil prudence. But he was not 
driven to this end without reluctance, and the 
record of the proceedings, which took place in the 
open-air in front of his palace or tribunal, is of 
considerable psychological interest. 

The first phase of the trial before Pilate is the 
procurator’s dismissal of the grave charge of majestas 
brought against Jesus by His accusers,* who natur- 
ally fixed upon the political rather than the re- 
ligious side of the Messianic claim as the more 
likely to carry weight with the governor. 

According to one tradition,t Pilate takes the 
initiative by asking Jesus if He is really the king 
of the Jews. The question breathes pity and con- 
tempt and wonder. This forlorn Galilean peasant 
(cd emphatic) a claimant of royalty! The quiet 
reply is, od Néyers (cf. vol. i. 931). To the subse- 
quent outburst of accusation from the Jewish 
leaders, Jesus vouchsafes no reply; nor will He 
even deign to interpret His silence to the astonished 
procurator. Plainly, this is a very abridged version 
of the actual facts, and we turn for fuller details 
to Luke. According to his account, the Jewish 
authorities push forward with their accusation 
before Pilate has time to speak, and the charge 
is threefold: He is accused of being a seditious 
agitator, of forbidding the payment of tribute to 
the Roman emperor, and of claiming to be ‘ Christ, 
aking.’ <A political charge is thus cleverly foisted 
into the religious complaint, and the procurator, 
who would have nothing to do with a vague accusa- 
tion, naturally fixes on the third point, asking 
Jesus (as in the other tradition) if He is really the 


* Their ritualistic scruple about entering the Pretorium is 
noted by the Fourth Evangelist (1828) with deliberate meaning. 
In the light of the Christian interpretation, it acquired a 
sinister significance. ‘Polluting their souls with blood, they 
dare not pollute their bodies by breach of outer etiquette. . . . 
Men must have some scrap of conscience left to hide them from 
themselves. Inward defilement, unprincipled action, are atoned 
for by outer decorum’ (Reith, Gospel of John, ii. 135). 

t+ The Fourth Evangelist (183%), like St. Matthew (2711), here 
follows the condensed Markan tradition (152), leaving it un- 
explained how Pilate had come to hear of the accusation of 
royalty, but implying that Jesus had not heard the priests 
laying this information before the governor. 
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king of the Jews. Luke’s account certainly gives 
a better sense here than the other, for it explains 
how Pilate came to put his question ; whereas, in 
the evidence of Mk 15?= Mt 27", there is nothing 
to account for the governor seizing this point at all. 
That the charge of the Jews was astute but unjus} 
needs no proof (cf. vol. i. p. 2467). The Gospels 
show how scrupulously Jesus kept clear of abetting 
the fanatical hatred of Rome felt by many of His 
fellow-countrymen, and probably it was this refusal 
to side with them which secretly instigated their 
plan of attack. At any rate, as Renan observes, 
‘Conservative religious bodies do not generally 
shrink from calumny.’ To refute the charge was 
superfluous in the eyes of Jesus. His silence did 
all that was necessary; it repudiated the ac- 
cusation. 


The silence of Jesus before Pilate was due to moral reasons. 
Dr. Salmon, in his posthumous work, Zhe Human Element in 
the Gospels (1907, p. 512), prefers, indeed, to attribute it to 
physical fatigue. ‘The only way that occurs to one of accounting 
for His silence is that, after the strain of the work of the previ- 
ous day, of the sleepless night, and the brutal insults of His 
tormentors, His physical frame was incapable of conducting a 
discussion. And we could sufficiently account for Pilate’s 
unwillingness to condemn, if he perceived that the man against 
whom so much accusation was brought was quite unable to say 
a word in His own defence. In this choice between Jesus and 
Barabbas, might he not feel that the more dangerous enemy to 
Cesar was the man in vigorous health who had already taken 
part in an insurrection in which many lives had been lost, and 
not the so-called prophet, who seemed unable to speak, much 
less to act. And if he had no trust in the loyalty of the Jewish 
advisers, might he not have even suspected that they were 
willing to sacrifice one whom they regarded as useless, in order 
to save the life of one who would be really dangerous?’ What- 
ever may be thought of the psychological suggestions in the 
latter part of this paragraph, the opening sentence does not seem 
adequate to the facts. Even when wearied (46f), Jesus would 
not allow fatigue to prevent Him from speaking, if utterance 
were necessary. If He was silent, it was because He was_ 
unwilling, not because He felt unable. Besides, the impression 
left by the record of the last two days of the life of Jesus is 
that His physical strength must have been considerable. Upon 
the whole, then, it is needless to attribute His silence before 
Pilate to any other reason than a belief that protestations of 
innocence were useless, coupled, as that belief was, with a calm 
consciousness of truth which left no room for even a vestige of 
anxiety about the ultimate success of His cause. 


The impression made by Jesus upon Pilate 
started a series of attempts upon the part of the 
procurator to extricate himself and his prisoner 
from the situation created by the rancour of the 


Jewish authorities. Three separate movements 
were made by him in this direction. The first 
was to change the venue of the trial; for Herod 
as a Galilean might be expected to judge this 
Galilean peasant more fairly than the Jerusalem 
authorities. After this device had failed, Pilate 
tried to get behind the. priests, and appeal to the 
better feelings of the people when unbiassed by 
sacerdotal and ecclesiastical intrigues; surely a 
Messiah would be popular, he argued, recollecting 
the hot patriotism of the nation. But, to his 
disgust and dismay, Barabbas was preferred to 
Jesus. Finally, as a last resource, he tried to 
work on their pity, now that their patriotism was 
out of the question ; he presented Jesus to them, 
with the bloody marks of scourging upon Him, as 
an object to excite compassion (Jn 19). This 
again proved of no avail, and with its collapse 
Pilate saw the disappearance of the last chance of 
rescuing the prisoner. Such is, in rough outline, 
the scheme of events which we can recover from a 
careful scrutiny of the extant records. 

St. Luke, indeed, makes Pilate at once pronounce 
Jesus innocent (234). But this is far too abrupt. 
The probability is that (Mk 15*>=Mt 27") the 
priests and elders continued to heap fresh accusa- 
tions upon Him, and that His silence under the 
strain of calumny roused Pilate’s astonishment. 
The procurator was evidently puzzled to know 
what to do with this prisoner. For though silence 
‘may have been equivalent, in Roman law, to a 
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confession of guilt, he was unwilling to pronounce 
sentence in this case without some further evidence, 
and the invectives of the Jewish authorities did 
not point to any conclusive or reliable ground for 
arriving at a judgment. The very silence of 
Jesus, as Keim properly observes, impressed the 
procurator more than the eager, noisy vehemence 
of His opponents. ‘He did not infer guilt or 
obstinacy from the silence, as the official and 
imperious consciousness even of a mild Pliny the 
Younger was apt so quickly to do: an evidence 
this of Pilate’s intelligence, and still more of the 
impression produced by the Lord even when He 
uttered no words.’ In the midst of this perplexity 
the word ‘Galilee,’ flung up on the torrent of 
invective, caught his ear. He seemed to see a 
chance of relieving himself, and perhaps of helping 
Jesus. For if Jesus had been guilty of crime 
within the borders of Galilee, plainly Herod 
Antipas was the man to deal with Him ; he might 
be more impartial, too, than the local priests and 
scribes. Besides, it was a politic attention to 
Antipas. So the procurator gladly dismissed his 
prisoner to the Galilzean tetrarch, only too relieved 
to be a as he hoped, of this inconvenient 
responsibility. But this change of venue was 
futile. It was not exactly illegal, for, as has been 
observed, the words of Lk 234 are probably intro- 
duced too early ; the other Gospels know nothing 
of such an acquittal at this point. But it did not 
help Pilate. The craft Herod was shy of touching 
any charge of majestas. As Mr. Taylor Innes puts 
it, ‘the Idumean fox dreaded the lion’s paw, while 
very willing to exchange courtesies with the lion’s 
deputy.’ 

The transference of Jesus to Herod (cf. vol. i. 722) is one of St. 
Luke’s special contributions to the story of the Passion (236-16, 
ef. Ac 427), Whether taken from oral tradition (cf. Justin 
Martyr, Dial. 103) or from the Jewish Christian source (note 
the technical Jewish ypirrdv BuosrAiw=king Messiah, 232) which 
some critics trace below his narrative, it goes back to the 
memories of the Christians who belonged to the Herodian 
entowrage (cf. 8? 94), and ought never to have been suspected by 
a sane criticism. No satisfactory motive for its invention can 
be adduced.* St. Luke (131) was perfectly aware that, when it 
suited his purpose; Pilate had no hesitation in killing Galileans, 
The author rightly hints at other motives for his action now. 
The presence of the high priests and scribes at the interview 
(y.19) is, at first sight, certainly a difficulty ; it might suggest 
that here, as perhaps at 2252 (cf. 2266), the historian has gone 
too far in emphasizing the activity of the Jewish authorities. 
But it is just possible that they feared to let the prisoner out 
of their sight. Herod was not to be relied on. He might take 
it into his head to release Jesus out of spite or caprice, as Pilate 
had threatened to do, and with relentless + vigour some of the 
authorities may have kept on the track of their victim. The 
omission of 2310-12 in the Sinaitic Syriac version is probably due 
to harmonizing tendencies. Certainly 2315 affords no adequate 
ground for excising it (so Wellhausen t) as a later gloss, for 
even if the inferior reading, ‘I sent him (Jesus) to him (Herod),’ 
be adopted, it does not necessarily imply that the authorities 
were not present at Herod’s examination. Pilate is not giving 
them fresh information. He is simply rehearsing the facts of 
the case in a semi-formal fashion. 

_ St. Luke does not exaggerate the share of Herod 
in Christ’s death, as does the later Gospel of Peter, 
which makes Antipas sentence the prisoner form- 
ally. The historian simply brings out the idle 
curiosity of the tetrarch.g The mockery of Jesus, 
in which he is said even to have participated him- 
self, was probably due to irritation at his failure 
to elicit any answer from the prisoner. Herod’s 
wounded dignity and baffled curiosity were up in 
arms to take a petty vengeance (cf. vol. i. 454°), 
and both he and Pilate were consoled for their 
trouble and annoyance by getting their feud 

* The ordinary theory that Herod is made the representative 
of Judaism, to exculpate paganism (Pilate), contradicts 2315. 

+ There is a dramatic contrast between the two uses of this 
Lukan term ¢dréyws here and in Ac 1828, 

t He deserts here his favourite D (dvirtula yup tuus xpos 
arty). Compare, against him, Blass in The Philology of the 
Gospels, pp. 183-184. 

§ Bengel’s caustic comment on v.8 is: ‘ Potentes minus 
obviwm habuere Jesum: et illi solent esse ultimi in cognos- 


 cendis rebus regni dei.’ 


patched up and their mutual jurisdiction recog- 
nized. Their treatment of Jesus gave each the 
opportunity of a politic and inexpensive generosity. 

Pilate then, according to Luke, proposes a weak 
compromise (231*"'6), To appease the Jews he will 
scourge this harmless fanatic, Jesus, before re- 
leasing Him; for release Him he must, as His 
guilt has not been proven. The innocence of Jesus 
seems to be formally pronounced. Herod’s refusal 
to convict Him gives Pilate the tardy courage to 
acquit the prisoner before His accusers, but it does 
not lend him courage to carry out the strict legal 
consequences of the decision. Utilitarian motives 
come into play.* The governor realizes that he 
must try to conciliate the infuriated Jews. Since 
his offer to scourge Jesus is ignominiously rejected, 
some other compromise must be devised. 

Here all the Gospels come into line, with an 
account of Pilate’s next attempt to save Jesus, 
this time at the expense of Barabbas (see BARABBAS 
and INSURRECTION), though St. Luke less happily 
omits all reference to the custom of releasing a 
prisoner, and makes the idea of Barabbas originate 
with the Jews (23}8), not with Pilate, while St. 
Matthew inserts a piece of very secondary tradition 
about Pilate’s wife (27)%, ef. vol. i. p. 495) in order 
to explain the governor’s hesitation, as well as to 
throw the malice of the Jews into relief. A further 
addition + of St. Matthew is the dramatic incident 
of Pilate washing his bands before the people, and 
proclaiming his innocence of the judicial crime 
which they were bent on perpetrating (277+ *).+ 
The incident may be St. Matthew’s anecdotal way 
of depicting the idea of the Jews’ real responsibility 
for the death of Jesus. In any case, once the 
people deliberately prefer Barabbas, Pilate plainly 
throws off all responsibility for all that follows. 
Probably the revelation of Christ’s unpopularity § 
removed the last scruple of conscience which he 
felt. Why should he endanger his position and 
risk a tumult among the people for the sake of a 
Galilean dreamer who had not a single adherent 
to stand by Him? Pilate could afford to thwart 
the priests, perhaps, but it was another matter 
when the people asserted their wishes. 

In response to his half-perplexed, half-ironical 
inquiry as to what, then, is to be done with Jesus 
the so-called Christ, the reply (unanimous, accord- 
ing to Mt 27”) is, ‘Crucify him.’ Carlyle, in the 
sixth of his Latter-day Pamphlets, takes this to 
be an illustration of the absurdity of universal 
suffrage. ‘Can it be proved that since the 
beginning of the world there was ever given a 
universal vote in favour of the worthiest man or 
thing? I have always understood that true worth 
in any department was difficult to recognize ; that 
the worthiest, if he appealed to universal suflrage, 
would have but a poor chance. . .. Alas, Jesus 
Christ asking the Jews what He deserved, was 
not the answer, Death on the gallows!’ But the 
point of the incident is not quite this. The 
Markan tradition, followed by Matthew (27*°= 
Mk 15), indicates the responsibility of the priests 
rather than of the people. The latter were in- 


* Compare the defence of the governor’s action in Sir James 
Stephen’s Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, p. 88f. It is not a 
bench on which historical criticism will be content to rest for 
long. See Zimmermann’s Histor. Wert der dltesten Uebert. 
(1905) p. 184 f. 

+ Besides the account of Judas (27f-; cf. vol. i. 911); on these 
fragments of Palestinian Jewish tradition see W. C. Allen’s 
‘St. Matthew’ (JCC), p. 315. ‘When truth is in danger,’ said 
Dr. John Ker, ‘the conduct of many is to wash their hands in 
Pilate’s basin of weak neutrality ; but they only soil the water, 
and do not cleanse their hands.’ 

{ Note the intentional repetition of dusis Lerbe from 274. 

§ The opposition of the people to Pilate’s suggestion may 
have been due in part to his own unpopularity. The Jews 
would readily take any opportunity of thwarting a proposal 
from one who had so repeatedly defied their prejudices and 
religious tastes. 
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stigated by the sacerdotal authorities, who were 
afraid of Pilate’s appeal, and jealous* of the pos- 
sible popularity which Jesus might win among the 
erowd. Accordingly they worked — how, we are 
not told—upon the passions of the mob, religious 
and political. The result was a wild outcry for 
the release of Barabbas, which at once showed 
Pilate that Jesus was not a favourite of the people, 
but merely a discredited provincial. 

The general outline of the closing scene, despite 
variations in detail, is fairly distinct. Pilate allows 
himself to be overborne by the popular clamour. 
Finding that his attempts to expostulate with the 
mob are fruitless, he at last lets them have their 
own way, pronouncing the fatal words éfe\evsy els 
craupér (ibis ad crucem). 

Before ordering the prisoner off to the death 
which, in Roman law, must immediately follow the 
capital sentence, he bids the lictor, J, lictor, conliga 
manus, flagellis verberctur ; Jesus is then subjected 
to the scourging which preceded, in Roman usage,t 
the last act of the death punishment. Such at 
least, according to one tradition (Mk 15° = Mt 27>), 
was the significance of the scourging; it was a mere 
accessory to the crucifixion. In Luke, it occupies 
an earlier and a different position, as we have seen, 
whilst? in the Fourth Gospel (19%) it forms part 
of the mockery, and issues in Pilate’s presentation 
of Jesus to the people in order to excite a pity or 
a contempt which might allay their malice. This 
is probably correct. Im closely associating the 
scourging with the mockery, though not in placing 
them prior to the formal condemnation, the Fourth 
Evangelist is following the Markan tradition. He 
rightly brings out the third and last appeal of 
Pilate, before the final sentence is pronounced. 
But for the details of this bloody punishment we 
must look outside the Gospels. All four eschew 
any harrowing pictures of the scene. The simple 
and sober mention of the fact is all that the 
tradition has preserved. 

(c) The mocking of Jesus (see CROWN OF THORNS, 
Mockery, REED, THORNS).—That Jesus was in- 
sulted and ill-treated during the course of His 
trial is a fixed part of the Evangelic tradition,§ 
but it is uncertam when and where the cruel sport 
took place. According to one tradition (Mk 14° 
= Mt 26*- ®) it followed the condemnation by the 
Sanhedrin ; either the bystanders || or the servants 


* This ill-will (Mik 15!9= Mt 2715) towards one who had chal- 
lenged their vested interests and ecclesiastical authority was 
paient to Pilate (cf. vol. i. 521f., and Lidgett’s Spiritual Prin- 
ciple of the Atonement, p. 11f.). As we know from the record 
of his previous conflict with the Jews, he took an insolent 
delight in humiliating them, which had thrice led to an even 
more humiliating surrender upon his own part. The trial 
of Jesus gave him another chance of thwarting the authorities. 
Bat he had learned pradence by this time. He would use Jesus 
as far as possible to exasperate the Jews, but he would have 
litiJe hesitation in sacrificing his prisoner to safeguard his own 
credit and popularity, particularly when he found that the 
Galilean was unpopular Himself. 

+ Thus the Jews caughi outside Jerusalem during the siege 
by Titus ‘ were first scourged, then tormented with all kinds of 
torture before they died, and were crucified opposite the walls 
of the city’ Gos. BJ v. xi. 1). 

i Perhaps founding on the hint of Lk 23%, where it is part 
oi Pilate’s suggested compromise. The position of the scourg- 
ing, with the subsequent Ecce Home incident (Jn 191%. 4£), is 
rightly assigned by the Fourth Evangelist. 

3 How far the tradition has been affected by the natural 
desire (ci. Ac 1327-25) to conform the sufferings of Jesus to such 
OT prophecies as Is 50% (cf. Mic 51), it is impossible to deter- 
mine. Even Matthew, with his predilection for discovering 
fulfilment of prophecy, does not refer to such passages. 
likelihood is, as Strauss admits (§ 128), that while Jesus was 
actually maltreated as the Evangelists record, ‘their descrip- 
tions are modelled on prophecies which, when once Jesus 
appeared as a sufferer and 


| Apparently including even some of the councillors them- 
selves —a trait of Oriental passion which, in view of Jos. BJ 
¥L v. 3, is not to be taken as a touch of the Evangelic tradition 
inconsistent with the dignity of the authorities. Wellhausen 
thinks Mt.’s version (=high priests) is original. 


maltreated person, were applied to 


of the high priest or the councillors (Mt.) blind- 
folded Him, spat in His face, and rained blows 
upon Him,* asking Him with jeers to prophesy 
who struck Him. St. Luke (228) more accu- 
rately places this horseplay during the nocturnal 
interval between His arrest and the assembling of 
the Council in the morning, when no responsible 
parties were present to prevent vulgar indignities 
being heaped on the defenceless prisoner. St. Luke 
also narrates (23") that Herod and his troops 
treated their prisoner with rough ridicule as a 
soi-disant king; and, when the incident of the 
Herod interview is accepted as historical, there is 
no reason to doubt that such violence may have 
been inflicted, unless Luke is held to have trans- 
ferred to Herod the mockery which the earlier 
tradition (Mk 15'*, Mt 27°**") ascribes to Pilate. 

This second mockery consisted in the troo 
arraying Jesus in a scarlet military mantle, 
spitting on Him (in caricature of the kiss of 
homage), crowning Him with thorns, pas a 
reed in His hand, and paying mock deference to 
Him.+ Then, beating Him unmercifully, they 
stripped Him of this finery, and reclothed Him 
in His own garments. ‘In our time, when a man 
has been sentenced to death, we do not think it 
right to add to his sufferings by preliminary 
torture; but it was not so in former days; if 
bystanders, in their indignation, added to what 
had been sentenced by the judge, all this was 
looked upon as no more than giving the criminal 
his deserts; and this volunteered addition to the 
judge’s sentence was no doubt the severest part 
of the penalty..= The rough treatment of Jesus, 
however, by the soldiers of Pilate took place within 
the barracks. As it was aimed at the nation 
through the person of Jesus, it was not politie to 
conduct it in the open air. 

The mockery of Jesus was thus twofold. That 
inflicted by the Jews was meant for Jesus the 
prophet ; that of the Roman soldiers, as of Herod’s 
Syrian troops, was occasioned by His pretensions 
to be a king. He was ill-treated, as He was con- 
demned and crucified, for being a royal pretender. 
There is no reason to suppose that the second 
mockery is an unhistorical echo of the former, or 
that even the former is (Brandt, Evangel. gesch. 
p. 69f.) constructed elaborately out of Old Testa- 
ment suggestions. But a more real problem has 
been raised, in recent years, with regard to the 
meaning of the eet 6 Several scholars § have 
attempted to find, in the details of this incident, 
allusions to the mock coronation which preceded 
the grotesque Saturnalia of the Sacean festival 
in ancient Babylonia, —celebrated throughout Asia 

* Professor Burkitt (The Gospel History and its Transmission, 
pp. 51-53) holds that = ietis pekiee et (Mt 268) isa 
addition of the Evangelist, and that the real meaning of Mk 
1488 is that the face of Jesus was covered because He was form- 
ally condemned (Est 75). But, in this event, the blindfolding 
would immediately follow the condemnation, whereas the spit- 
ting intervenes, showing that horseplay had begun. Besii 
Luke's version corroborates the Markan view as reprodu 
in Matthew, and probably is one of his harmonizing touches, 
which smooth out details in Mark and Matthew into a graphic 
and intelligible picture. Wellhausen omits the blindfolding in 
Mk 14 (with D and Syrst), which, in his view of the context 
(see above), implies that the prophesying of Jesus was to be 
about the destruction of the Temple. 

+A similar grim jest was practised by the Mediterranean 
pirates upon any Roman citizen whom they captured. Plutarch 
(Vita Pomp. xxiv.) describes how they affected to be struck 
with terror, dropped on their knees before him, threw a toga 
round him, and finally made away with him. 

t Salmon, The Human Element in the Gospels (p. 506). The 
soldiers were probably seizing the opportunity to vent their 
contempt for the Jews, quite as much as to express 
animosity towards Jesus. 

§ J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough?, ii. 24f.,253f., iii, 150f. Wend- 
land, in his paper on Jesus as a Saturnalian king (Hermes, 
1898, pp. 175-179), thinks that the Roman troops ridiculed Him 
in the farcical garb of Saturn ; but the late Acta of Dasius the 
martyr are too unreliable to serve as evidence for this period, 


even had the Romans been tolerant of human 
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Minor in connexion with the worship of the 
Persian goddess Anaitis,—where, in the course of 
other orgies, ‘a condemned prisoner was arrayed 
in royal attire, only in the end to be stript of his 
borrowed finery, scourged, and hanged or cruci- 
fied.’ Another theory (advocated by Reich in 
his essay on Der Konig mit der Dornerkrone, 1905) 
easts back to the popular buffoonery which accom- 
panied the mimes, ¢.g. at Alexandria (cf. Philo, 
an Flacc. , quoted by Grotius in this connexion), 
while Mr. W. R. Paton (in ZNTW, 1901, 339-341) 
further points out that the trait of a triple cruci- 
fixion reflects the Persian custom of crucifying a 
pretender or usurper upon three crosses. It is, of 
course, quite possible that two robbers were cruci- 
fied with Jesus simply because no more -happened 
to be in prison at the moment ; but, in view of this 
eustom, it seems not unlikely that the number of 
victims, like the mock homage paid previously to 
one of them, may have been determined by some 
hazy notion of imitating a pagan bit of ritual. 
The un-Jewish character of these accompaniments 
of the crucifixion would certainly lend additional 
relish to the soldiers’ contemptuous pleasure in 
crucifying a caricature of a Jewish monarch.* 
But, while the possibility of this may be granted, 
it is impossible to regard the Gospel accounts as 
legendary products of any such pagan custom. 
For one thing, Jesus was not crucified on three 
crosses, nor was His death taken as an offering. 
Again, Dr. Frazer’s identification of Purim with 
Saczea is too precarioust+ to support firmly the 
inference that Jesus perished as a Haman at this 
Jewish festival; nor did it require any coarse 
pagan rite to stimulate military horseplay among 
soldiers, even although they may have been, like 
Herod’s Syrian troops, familiar with such customs, 
or had been, like Pilate’s Roman legions, stationed 
at one time on the Euphrates where the rites in 
question may have survived. It is extremely un- 
likely that such a confusion of Saczea with the 
Jewish festivals should have arisen, or that any 
reminiscence of the Alexandrian outburst should 
have prompted the records of the horseplay at 
Tarde See, further, art. MOCKERY. 

paricue (Mk 146, Jn 1 is a blow inflicted with the open 
hand (cf. Field’s Notes on Transl. of the NT, p. 105). This 
is the most probable meaning, on the whole, though the dubiety 
of the reading in the former passage (£8aAdo» or ESahov, AauBavov 
or 2zSey) introduces a slight element of uncertainty as to the 
sense. 

4, Special points in the NT narratives.— Most 
of the characteristic features in the various reports 
of the trial have already been noted, but it remains 
for us to glance briefly at the Evangelic records 
one by one. The Petrine tradition in Mk. (cf. 
Bennett in Expositor, Dec. 1906, p. 545f.) is 
substantially reproduced in Mt., most of whose 
additions are of secondary historical importance. 
St. Luke, again, appears to have access to a special 
source for this of his narrative, while the 
Fourth Gospel presents a problem of peculiar in- 
tricacy, since its record of the Passion contains 
not merely elements which in form and content are 
plainly due to the writer’s underlying religious 
aims, but also one or two passages which are either 
modelled upon the Lukan tradition or due to a 
good source which may have been known, at an 
earlier fg oe independently to St. Luke himself. 

St. Mt.’s omission of the blindfolding of Jesus 
(26° ®7) is certainly remarkable, but it merely 
gives another view of the scene. We see Jesus 
pulled hither and thither by a crowd of exasperated 


* Cf. the writer’s remarks. in the Hibbert Journal 
(1903), p, 775 ae i 
. Andrew Lang’s criticism in Magie and Religion, pp. 


76f., 2008. 
{ This is well put by Dr. J. Geffcken in Hermes (1906), p. 
220f., and by Vollmer in ZNTW (1905) 194-198, criticising 


fanatics, twisted from side to side, knocked about, 
struck behind His back, and jeeringly invited to 
guess who struck Him. The blindfolding makes 
the picture more dramatic, but not more intelligible. 
On the other hand, the introduction of oi rpecSirepa 
in 27): (cf. 27#), and of rév NeySuevor Xpiordv (277), 
is probably due to the author’s characteristic desire 
to accentuate the Jewish details, while changes 
such as the omission of Mark’s favourite fptavro 
(26-1 27°), or the substitution of aorists for im- 
perfects (26% & 7 7 2718. 34), are simply literary and 
stylistic, adding nothing to the real sense of the 
narrative. Evidently the author or editor of 
Matthew had not access to any wider channel of 
authentic information than he found in the Markan 
tradition. At one point it is possible that the 
canonical text of Mark has even been enriched from 
Matthew, for the words 6 éorv rparéptov (Mk 15%), 
as Prof. Menzies (The Earliest Gospel, p. 276) after 
Brandt observes, do nothing ‘to make Mark’s 
natrative clearer, but rather the opposite, and may 
have crept in first as a gloss on the margin from 
Matthew, where the statement appears to be that 
the soldiers took Jesus off to another building, viz. 
to the pretorium, and collected there the whole 
cohort.’ See Blass in HapT x. [1899] 185 f. 

A much more significant and complex character 
belongs to the Lukan narrative. Thus the freedom 
with which the historian has treated the Markan 
narrative* may be gathered from the fact that his 
order, in the opening scenes of the trial (denials of 
Peter, mockery of Jesus, examination of Jesus), 
exactly reverses that of the earlier Gospels. He 
also forgets to mention that any evidence+ was 
laid against Jesus (cf. 22%), or that Jesus was ever 
bound—a point on which the Fourth Evangelist is 
more correct (Jn 18!*). Furthermore, he omits all 
reference to the saying about the destruction of 
the Temple, though it was plainly known to him 
(cf. Ac 6%). Possibly an ‘apologetic’ motive 
underlay this alteration. If Luke, writing after 
the destruction of the Temple, viewed it as a 
Divine judgment upon Israel, ‘which might be 
epanted as inflicted by Jesus Himself, he might 
wish to avoid saying that the testimony’ of the wit- 
nesses ‘was false,’ and so left out the entire inquiry 
before the Council (£Bi 1772). The attempt to 
trace an ‘apologetic’ element in 23”, as though this 
meant the pact of Judaism and paganism against 
Christianity (cf. Ac 4”), is rather beside the mark, 
however. Herod considered Jesus quite beneath 
his notice, no danger was to be apprehended from 
Him; He was beneath hatred, though not below 
contempt. Nor did Pilate regard the prisoner 
with enmity. It is indubitable, on the other hand, 
that St. Luke views the conduct of the people at 
this point in a more severe light than the other 
Gospels. He omits the sacerdotal device (cf. 23% 
with Mk 15" and Mt 27”), writing as though the 
people of their own accord demanded Barabbas 
(cf. also 22° 931-2-18)) at one in this with the 
high priests and the rulers, though possibly, in 
view of passages like 18% 19% 21°, we are to take 
the people here as supporters of the priests. The 
Fourth Evangelist, again, takes a slightly milder 
view of the people (cf. the omission in 19°), and this 
leads us to notice the idiosyncrasies of the trial- 
story in that Gospel. 

Here Peter (ef. vol. i. 444-445) is not the only 

* Compare Sir John C. Hawkins in Expository Times, xv. [1903] 
124f. On Luke’s omissions see EBi, col. 1793f. 

t The condensed nature of his account here lends too pre- 
cipitate a character to the proceedings. Possibly the search for 
witnesses was loosely begun during the night ; but even so Luke’s 
narrative is defective on this point. That he knew the Markan 
tradition of the false evidence is plain from the retention of ér 
in 2271, On his own scheme the word is superfluous, since na 
word of any previous witnesses occurs in the narrative. 


tSo B. Weiss in Die des Lukasevangeliums (1907), 
225-226. 
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disciple who follows Jesus into the place of trial ; 
another disciple, who is probably to be identified 
with the ‘ beloved disciple,’ enters the high priest’s 
palace, and, in virtue of his position there (‘he 
was known to the high priest’), is able to introduce 
Peter. The estimate of this assertion depends upon 
the general view taken of the relation between the 
historical and the religious element in the Gospel ; 
either (a) the anonymous disciple is the author, 
John (see vol. i. 880f.), or (6) the authority to 
which the author refers, or (c) a purely ideal figure 
(ef. E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, 1907, pp. 57, 
144, etc., and, from the opposite side, Lepin’s 
LOrigine du Quatrieme Evangile, 341-398). 

While the Synoptic Gospels make the entire pro- 
ceedings before Pilate take place in the open air, 
the Fourth Evangelist makes Pilate repeatedly go 
between the Jews outside and Jesus inside the 
palace.* The attempts of the governor to save 
his prisoner are dramatically sharpened, if not 
multiplied; Jesus speaks far more than in the 
earlier accounts; and a certain superstitious fear 
is even attributed to Pilate as one result of these 
interviews (198). 

The two private conversations between Pilate 
and Jesus (18-38 19°) bring out the Evangelist’s 
conception of Christ’s Kingdom asa reign of truth, 
not of political or military force. In dramatic 
juxtaposition, Pilate and Jesus, the representa- 
tives of world-power and heavenly power, are con- 
fronted, and Jesus meets the Roman governor with 
undaunted calmness, actually putting questions to 
him as One possessed of independent authority. He 
judges His judge, in fact.t The Evangelist uses 
his favourite form of dialogue in order to bring 
out this conception of the meaning of the crisis. 
Pilate, to him, is less culpable than the Jews. He 
is first impatient, but soon impressed by Jesus, and 
finally convinced of His innocence. The insolence 
and rancour of the Jews form a foil to his anxiety 
to release the prisoner, and the dramatic conversa- 
tions between the governor and the accusers bring 
out the contempt felt by the former for the latter’s 
intriguing spirit, but also the weakness of character 
upon which the Jews were clever enough to play. 
Threatening Pilate with high treason to the 
emperor Tiberius (cf. vol. i. 246%) if he acquits 
Jesus, they force his hand, until angry, like any 
weak man who is publicly forced to be disloyal to 
his convictions, he hands over the prisoner to be 
crucified. + 

It is plausible to read, between the lines of this 
scene, the author’s plea for the political innocence 
of Christians at the opening of the 2nd cent. (as in 
Luke’s Gospel and Acts), and to this apologetic 
element may be added an emphasis on the malevo- 
lent instigation of persecution by the Jews (as at 
Polycarp’s martyrdom in Smyrna), and a corre- 
sponding emphasis on the’ greater hopefulness of 
the Gentile mission. The Jesus of the Fourth 
Gospel’s trial recognizes no duty of confession 
towards Judaism. While in the Synoptic Gospels 
He confesses His Messiahship to the Sanhedrin, and 
is silent on it before Pilate, the reverse is the 


* Jn 1831. 82 ig the early Christian interpretation of what was 
necessary for several ordinary reasons. The Jews could not 
stone their false prophet to death with impunity. They pre- 
ferred to make the Romans responsible for the death of Jesus, 
as well as to make that death more infamous in the eyes of the 
people. Besides, they had no witnesses to cast the first stones, 
after the breakdown of the evidence about the Temple saying. 
Compare Nestle’s Hinfiihrung in das Griechische NT’, p. 213. 

t In v.37 Jesus appeals to a higher court than that of Pilate 
As the Evangelist suggests, the verdict passed on Jesus had been 
subsequently reversed. 

{ ‘That a Roman administrator capable of taking this sensible 
view of a case so dishonestly got up should nevertheless suffer 
his sense of justice to be overborne by the outcry of a threaten- 
ing priesthood and a noisy populace, is indeed deplorable, but 
only too credible in that age of decay of the civil virtues’ 
(Martineau, Seat of Authority in Religion, bk. v. ch. ii.). 
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case in the Fourth Gospel (cf. 1 Ti 61%). 
in describing and defending His mission before the 
governor, Jesus appeals not to him but to the 
world of sincere, elect souls, who are ‘of the truth’ 
(cf. 12°), Greeks or Jews, the latter having no 


precedence whatsoever. It is in this light, as 
Loisy points out, that Pilate’s famous question, 
What is truth? must be read, not as the word of 
an inquirer, nor of melancholy regret, but as a 
reflexion of the half-contemptuous scepticism felt 
by some Roman authorities for the inconvenient 
enthusiasm of Christians, who persisted in taking 
seriously what no man of the world would allow to 
disturb his own conscience (cf. TRUTH).* The idea 
of a man letting himself suffer for the sake of 
‘truth,’ a chimera of the schools! As for the 
dramatic confession of the Jews, We have no king 
but Cesar (191), with its affectation of patriotism 
in order to get rid of the King of truth, what the 
author means to bring out, especially in the light 
of the crisis of 70 A.D., when Ceesar destroyed the 
Jewish State, is the abnegation by Judaism of its 
proper mission. That mission was spiritual. 
‘Judaism was the sheath to a seed: if it ceased to 
enfold transcendent hope, it lost all meaning. 
What found its expression in the rejection of Christ 
was that renegade Judaism in alliance with the 
world which we know as Pharisaism. For Judaism 
to ally itself with Rome, with Herod, with any 
earthly dominion, is, for a race called on to uphold 
trust in God, to confess that in any real stress of 
need the recourse must be to material springs of 
power’ (Julia Wedgwood, The Message of Israel, 
p. 302). 

Three further points in the Johannine narrative demand a __ 
final word of notice. (a) Are the famous words Hece homo (195, 
cf. vol. i. 507) meant to represent Pilate, like Caiaphas (1149-52), 
as an involuntary prophet? This would be likely if 6 évépures 
were taken (with Nestle, Hinfiihrung in das Griech. NT, 237 f.) 
in the sense of the Son of Man (cf. 151 314), an interpretation 
favoured by Grill (Untersuchungen tiber die Entstehung des 
vierten Evangeliums, pp. 49-50). We should then have a play 
upon words which literally meant, ‘Behold the fellow !’ or, 
* Look at this poor wretch !’ 

(0) To whom does Jesus refer in the words (1911), ‘He that 
delivered me to thee has the greater sin’? To Satan, to Judas, 
or to Caiaphas? Most probably it is the high priest who is in the 
author’s mind. The previous words of the verse (cf. Coleridge’s 
Table Talk, May 20, 1830) emphasize one cardinal idea of the 
Gospel, viz. that the fate of Jesus was due to the Divine will 
alone ; the latter part of the verse reiterates the other concep- 
tion of the Jews as more culpable than the Roman authorities 
(cf. A. R. Eagar in Eapositor, July 1905, p. 33 f.). 

(c) Is txefoev (1915) intransitive or transitive? Did Pilate 
seat himself or Jesus on the tribunal? The latter rendering, 
supported by a tradition voiced in the Gospel of Peter and 
Justin Martyr (see vol. i. 6784), would give a good sense, Jesus 
being symbolically enthroned as the King of truth, and Pilate’s 
irony really indicating the true position of his prisoner (so 
Loisy, after Professor Roberts, Hapositor, 1893, 296f., and 
others); but unfortunately the grammatical and psychological 
probabilities tell seriously against it.+ 


LITERATURE.—Besides the references already cited, the litera- 
ture under CaraPHAs, JUDAS, Prrer, and PiuaTe, and the 
relevant sections in the various editions of the Gospels and the 
biographies of Jesus (notably those by Strauss, B. Weiss, 
Neander, Farrar, Beyschlag, Keim, A. Réville, Edersheim, 
O. Holtzmann), there are special studies of the subject by 
Brandt, Die evangel. Gesch. und der Ursprung des Christenthums, 
1893, pp. 53-68, who gives the most searching and sceptical view 
of the details, and, on conservative lines, by 8. J. Andrews, The 
Life of our Lord (1892), pp. 505-544; Ewald, History of Israel, 
vi. 429-437; F. L. Steinmeyer, The History of the Passion and 
Resurrection of our Lord, in the light of Modern Criticism 
(Edinburgh) ; Prof. Stalker, The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ 
(London, 1894); Dr. John Watson, The Life of the Master (pp. 
363-382); and Auguste Wabnitz, Hist. de la Vie de Jésus—La 
Passion, la Mort, et la Résurrection de Jésus (Montauban, 1904), 
pp. 175-273; see also H. B. Workman, Persecution in the Barly 
Church (1906), pp. 10-20; and, from a different standpoint, 
the tenth chapter of E. Clodd’s Jesus of Nazareth. On the 
legal aspects the standard monograph in English is Mr. Taylor 
Innes’s The Trial of Jesus Christ: A Legal Monoyraph (1899), a 


* As usual in the Fourth Gospel (cf. 1234), Jesus is made to 
utter a deep, enigmatic saying which is misunderstood by the 
literal mind of His opponent. See, further, Matheson’s Land- 
marks of NT Morality, p. 244 f. ‘ 

+Of. Abbott’s Johannine Grammar, 2537, and Zahn’s Hin- 
leitung in das NT (§ 69, note 12). 
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dignified and subtle study, to which the relevant pages of Signor 
G. Rosadi’s The Trial of Jesus (Eng. tr. of 8rd Italian ed. 1905) 
add little or nothing; see, further, Dalman in Sunday School 
Times (May 6th, 1899); H. M. Cheever, ‘The legal aspects of 
the trial of Jesus,’ Bibl. Sacra (1903), 495-509 ; and the popular 
descriptions in two works by 8. Buss, viz. Roman Law and 
History in the NT (1901), pp. 174-239, and The Trial of Jesus: 
Lilustrated from Talmud and Roman Law (1906). In addition 
to these studies, the preacher will find excellent material in 
W. F. Besser, Leidengeschichte (1855); H. Miiller, Der leidende 
Jesus (Halle, 1856); A. Nebe, Die pers EO Jesu (Stuttgart, 
1881); Stiskind, Dispositionen zur heil. Passion (Berlin, 1887) ; 
M. J. Ollivier, La Passion (Paris, 1902); H. Werner, Christi 
Leidensgesch. das Meisterwerk des géttliches Vorsehung (1902) ; 
J. L. Meagher, The ei bg of Calvary, or The Minute Details 
of Christ’s Life from Palm-Sunday morning till the Resurrection 
and Ascension (New York, Lae together with A. M. Fair- 
bairn’s Studies in the Life of Christ (ch. xvi.); W. R. Nicoll’s 
The Incarnate Saviour (ch. xviii.); Parker’s The Inner Life of 
Christ, iii. 232f.; Joseph Hall’s invaluable Contemplations (vol. 
iii. ch. xxx.-xxxi.); W. M. Clow’s volume, /n the Day of the 
Cross (1899); Dr. William Hanna’s The Passion Week ; Gerhard’s 
Erklirung der Historie des Leidens und Sterbens unseres Herrn 
Jesu Christi (Berlin); and Hengstenberg’s devout volume of 
Vorlesungen tiber die Leidengeschichte (Leipzig, 1875). There 
are notable sermons on Mk 1515-20 (‘Crowned Suffering’) by 
H. W. Beecher, on Mt 2712-14. 20-23 by Prof. G. A. Smith (The 
Forgiveness of Sins, 1904), on Mt 2722 (‘ What will you do with 
Christ ?’) by H. W. Beecher, on Jn 18%1- 38 (‘The Postponement 
of Pilate’) by 8S. A. Brooke (Sermons, second series, p. 294 f.), 
and F. W. Robertson (Sermons, first series, xix.—xx.), on Jn 1836 
by Mozley (University Sermons, No. 1), and on Jn 1910-11 by 
Liddon (University Sermons, second series, p. 236f.). Compare 
also Steele’s paper in the Spectator (No. 356) for April 18, 
1712, Mr. Wratislaw on ‘The Scapegoat—Barabbas’ (ExpT iii. 
[1892] 400-403), and, on Jn 1837-8, Phillips Brooks’ The In- 
Sluence of Jesus (ch. iv.); with R. J. Campbell (City Temple 
Sermons, p. 50f.) on Jn 19°. JAMES MOFFATT. 


TRIBE (¢vA%) is used mostly in the special OT 
sense of an Israelitish tribe, composed of the de- 
scendants of one of the sons of Jacob. The pro- 
phetess Anna belonged to the tribe of Asher (Lk 
255), The Messianic claims of Jesus were strength- 
ened by the fact that He sprang from the royal 
tribe of Judah (He 74). Galilee comprised the 
territories allotted in OT times to the tribes of 
Zebulun and Naphtali (Mt 4-15). The promise to 
the Twelve Apostles that they should judge the 
twelve tribes of Israel (Mt 1978 || Lk 22°) may be 
regarded as an instance of the way in which Jesus 
sometimes expressed His teaching in the language 
of popular a calyptic conceptions of the Kingdom 
of God (cf. Rev 7*"). Less probable is the explana- 
tion of Weiss, that ‘their judging the twelve tribes 
is only the reverse side of their being sent to the 
twelve tribes, which are exposed to judgment just 
because the offer of salvation was made to them 
through the Apostles’ (NZ Theol., Eng. tr. i. 154). 
In Mt 24° (quoted from Zec 12!) ‘tribe’ has the 
wider sense of a branch of the human race. 

JAMES PATRICK. 

TRIBULATION.—The Gr. word #dMyis (which 
means literally ‘a pressing,’ ‘a pressing together,’ 
* pressure’) is translated in the AV by the words 
‘tribulation,’ ‘affliction,’ and ‘anguish.’ In every 
instance of its occurrence save one, viz. Jn 16”, 
where the AV tr. ‘anguish’ is retained, the RV 
uniformly employs the term ‘tribulation.’ The 
verb 68w occurs twice in the Gospels: in Mk 3°, 
where it describes the action of the crowd in 
‘thronging’ Jesus; and Mt 7", where it repre- 
sents ‘the way that leadeth unto life’ as being 
‘straitened’ (re@\cuuévyn). In his Study of Words, 
Trench gives a very interesting account of the 
history of the Eng. word ‘tribulation.’ Derived 
from Lat. tribulwm, the threshing instrument or 
harrow me means of which the corn was separated 
from the husks, tribulatio, the term applied to the 
process of separation, came to be used for the 
disciplinary ordeal of distress and adversity. The 
followin grouping of passages indicates the various 
usages of the word in the Gospels: 

4. In the Apocalyptic discourse ‘tribulation’ is 
declared to be in store for the Jewish nation 
(Mt 24%, cf. Mk 13). The necessity of this 


tribulation is emphasized (Mt 24°, Mk 137, Lk 21°), 
and the circumstances attending it are described 
in terrible and pathetic detail. 

2. ‘Tribulation’ is announced by Jesus as the 
outward lot that awaits His disciples. (a) In the 
confusion and conflict that would sweep the nation 
on to the final catastrophe, the disciples were to 
be involved (Mt 24°). They would draw this 
relentless hostility on themselves in consequence 
of their testimony and activity as disciples. It 
behoved them to endure (iouévew, y.*) and prove 
themselves ‘ brethren and partakers in the tribula- 
tion, and kingdom, and patience (izouorv7) which 
are In Jesus’ (Rev 1° RV, cf. Ro 5%). (6) Similarly, 
but without reference to any particular ordeal, the 
disciples are warned about the treatment they 
must expect to meet with ‘in the world’ (Jn 16% °°). 
On account of their relation to Jesus, they would 
be subjected to this treatment. But their attitude 
ought to be one of ‘good cheer’ (@apceire). ‘The 
way that leadeth unto life’ was, therefore, in the 
case of the disciples to prove ‘straitened’ 
(reOAtumevn). 

3. ‘Tribulation’ and persecution (diwypéds) ‘ be- 
cause of the word’ are mentioned in the parable 
of the Sower as the conditions which cause those 
‘to stumble straightway’ that ‘hear the word, 
and straightway with joy receive it, and have no 
root in themselves’ (Mt 137, Mk 4%). A mind 
only emotionally interested in the ‘word,’ that is 
to say, as distinct from one intellectually and 
morally interested (Mt 13%, Mk 4°°), is incapable 
of withstanding the emotional shock occasioned 
by tribulation and persecution. With his feelings 
sustained and refreshed. by no continuous and 
immediate experience in relation to the ‘word,’ 
such a person cannot resist the assault upon them 
of actual harassing events. See also SORROW, 
SUFFERING. 


LITERATURE.—Trench, Study of Words; Bushnell, The New 
Life; Maclaren, The Unchanging Christ; W. Archer Butler, 
Serm. 2nd ser. (1866) 78; T. Arnold, Christian Life (1878), 217 ; 
Moulton-Geden, Gr. Concordance ; Grimm-Thayer, G7. Lez. s.vv. 
and Comm. on passages. A. B. MACAULAY. 


TRIBUTE is used in the Gospels in two distinct 
senses. 1, The tribute-money (didpaxuov, Mt 174%) 
was the Temple-tax levied on all male Israelites of 
twenty and upwards, to meet the cost of the daily 
burnt-offering and the other sacrifices offered in 
the name of the people, and for other objects of a 
public character. In the days of Nehemiah the 
amount was a third of a shekel (Neh 10° %), but 
in NT times it was half a shekel (Jos. Ant. XVII. 
xix. 1), which was also the sum fixed in Ex 302°, 
It was collected in the month Adar, and was paid 
in money of the early Hebrew standard. The 
‘ piece of money’ (crarjp) of Mt 17% was equal toa 
shekel (about 2s. 9d.), and so was sufficient to meet 
the Temple-tax for two persons. 2. The tribute to 
Cesar (pépos, dpa, kivoos) denoted the taxes pay- 
able by the Jews, as Roman subjects, into the 
Imperial treasury (fiscus). These included taxes 
on land and property (fributwm soli), and the poll- 
tax (tributum capitis), from which only children 
and old men were exempt. The Roman authorities 
made use of the Jewish courts in collecting their 
revenue from these sources (Jos. BJ I. xvii. 1). 
It was the lawfulness of paying such taxes about 
which Jesus was questioned by His enemies (Mt 
2217 || Mk 1214], Lk 20”). His reply gave no ground 
for the charge of forbidding their payment, which 
was afterwards brought against Him (Lk 23?). 

LITERATURE.—Schiirer, HJP t. i. 65, ii. 107f., 1. i. 250ff., ii. 


162, and the authorities there cited. 
JAMES PATRICK. 


TRINITY.—Our subject is the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity in relation to Christ and the Gospels. 
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We have to consider how far that great conception 
of God’s being and nature is revealed or implied in 
the fact of Christ as presented in the Gospels and 
in the teaching of our Lord Himself. 

I. The witness of our Lord’s consciousness as 
revealed in the Gospels.—(i.) AS REGARDS HIM- 
SELF.—It was not our Lord’s custom to take to 
Himself the names and titles to which He knew 
He had aright. The passage which exhibits this 
fact most clearly is that in which we find Him 
questioning His disciples, first as to the popular 
opinion, and then as to their own belief (Mt 16%, 
Mk 877", Lk gi8®), After St. Peter had made his 
great confession, our Lord charged the disciples to 
keep the truth which had just emerged, to them- 
selves. No doubt He desired to avoid the mistakes 
arising from the popular conceptions of the Messiah. 
He wished also to train the minds of the disciples, 
to lead them gently from truth to truth, so that 
spiritual experience might keep pace with know- 
ledge. And yet our Lord’s thoughts about Himself 


were loftier far than could be imagined from the 
mere names and titles which He acknowledged. 
When the passages which contain His statements 
about His own relation to God and man are col- 
lected and viewed as a whole, they are found to 
imply claims which are far in advance of the first 
and more obvious meanings of the titles. 


It is being more and more fully recognized by critical students 
of the life of Jesus that He certainly regarded Himself as the 
Messiah, and that the names and titles by which He described 
Himself and permitted others to describe Him are Messianic in 
their significance. But when this has been granted to the full, 
there remains a very large proportion of His self-revelation 
unaccounted for. Bousset considers that the reserve of our Lord 
on the subject of His Messiahship was due to His deep sense of 
the inadequacy of the Messianic title for that which He felt 
Himself to be (Jesus, p. 175 ff., Eng. tr.). And certain it is that, 
among all the conceptions which clustered round the Jewish 
anticipation of the Messiah, none is great enough, none deep 
enough, to correspond with the revelation of Himself which our 
Lord makes in the Gospels. (See art. ‘ Development of Doctrine’ 
in Hastings’ DB, Ext. Vol. ; Charles, ‘Enoch’ and ‘ Eschatology ’ 
in vol. i.; also Briggs, The Messiah of the Gospels). True, we 
have the great OT conceptions of the later Isaiah and of the 
Book of Daniel, and we have the latter repeated, and in some 
respects enlarged, in the Similitudes of Enoch. In this probably 


pre-Christian work there is a wonderful picture of the Son of: 


Man, which corresponds remarkably with certain passages in 
the Gospels. He is, as it seems, regarded as pre-existent, was 
named in the presence of God before creation, and takes part in 
judgment. But there is no anticipation of that extraordinary 
union of earthly humiliation with transcendent relationship to 
God the Father which is the principal deliverance of our Lord’s 
consciousness concerning Himself. The truth is that the diffi- 
culty of representing that consciousness by means of the under- 
stood and recognized terms of the religion and theology of the 
day was almost inconceivably great. 

It was this very inadequacy of all existing con- 
ceptions to convey the truth of our Lord’s Person 
in His relation to God and man which rendered 
necessary that careful and patient handling of the 
faith of the disciples which we find everywhere in 
His dealing with them. A. spiritual experience of 
a new kind had to be created before the new 
language could be learned. The new wine needed 
new bottles. The first danger to be guarded against 
was a premature precision, a hasty definition. The 
one title which our Lord constantly used of Himself, 
‘the Son of Man,’ most skilfully avoided anything 
of the nature of definition. Messianic in its associa- 
tions, ib was yet not so distinctively Messianic as 
to constitute a claim, and it was capable of infinite 
suggestion, according to its application and context. 
It was a continual challenge to reflexion. See art. 
Son or MAN above and in Hastings’ DB. 

These reflexions will help us to discern the true 
nature of the problem which is presented by our 
Lord’s revelation of Himself. The facts of that 
problem may be summarized as follows, the Synoptic 
evidence and that of the Fourth Gospel being ex- 
hibited separately. 

(1) Direct statements or claims to a position or 
authority more than human.—The strongest pass- 
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age in the Synoptics is the solemn declaration 
recorded by Mt. (11°) and Lk. (10%), ‘ All things 
have been delivered unto me of my Father: and no 
one knoweth who the Son is, save the Father; and 
who the Father is, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal him.’ 


These words form the most striking connecting link between 
the Christology of the Synoptics and that of the Fourth Gospel. 
But they do not, as some critics would have us believe, stand 
alone. On the contrary, they but sum up teaching which may 
be found everywhere, expressed or implied. In many places our 
Lord speaks of His mission from God in a manner which sets 
Him above and apart from men (Mt 2028, Mk 937 1045, Lk 948, 
Mt 2818 etc.). He is King in a Supe sense of the term 
(Mt 24301. 2534. 40, Mik 152, Lik 1938-40 9929 932.3). He is Judge of 
all and Lord of the future (Mt 25#11. 1627 1928 2664, Mk 898 1326. 27 
1462, Lk 926 128.9. 40ff. 1325. 1730 2136 2969 ete.). He is Dayid’s 
Lord (Mt 2243-45, Mk 1235ff., Lik 2044). He is higher than the 
angels (Mk 1332), He demands the most complete devotion as 
His right, and the most extreme self-sacrifice (Mt 822 1022. 33. 37-39 
1129 1624-26 2610f., Mik 894ff 1029, Lk 923ff. 1426ff. 9112f etc.), These 
passages express the Divine claim upon the loyalty of mankind 
in terms which could not be surpassed. So it is that our Lord 
declares Himself greater than the Temple (Mt 126), Lord of the 
Sabbath (Mt 128, Mk 228), greater than Solomon (Mt 1242), 


In the Fourth Gospel this great claim of Christ 
occupies a much larger space, and is more explicit 
and more. fully stated, but it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that it is more strongly expressed. Such a 
passage as Jn 5%-°3 «He hath given all judgment 
unto the Son; that all may honour the Son even 
as they honour the Father,’ is very definite, but it 
is only putting into general terms the teaching of 
Mt 10° 25%!*, Mk 8-8, Lk 1476, The tremendous 
statement in Jn 10” ‘I and the Father are one,’ 
summing up as it does the teaching of the whole 
Gospel, finds perhaps its most perfect explication 
in Mt 11?”, Lk 10”. The great section, Jn 14-17, 
is but the further development of the same doe- 
trine, introducing, as was necessary, the promise 
of the Holy Spirit and certain fundamental instrue- 
tion concerning His function and work. 

(2) When from direct statements made by our 
Lord Himself we pass to the revelation of His 
consciousness of His unique relation to God which 
is to be found implied in His life and methods, we 
are able to note the following : 

(a) The unvarying tone of authority which 
characterizes all His actions and utterances— 
authority as regards the greatest subjects which 
have ever engaged the mind of man. See, further, 
artt. AUTHORITY OF CHRIST and CLAIMS OF 
CHRIST. 

(6) The serene certainty of His judgments upon 
the greatest questions of morality and religion. 
This characteristic is most noticeable in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and in all those parts of 
His teaching which deal with His own relation 
to God, and God’s love to man. All the highest 
and greatest things are to Him easy and familiar. 
He walks upon the mountain peaks of vision with 
unhesitating confidence. He speaks as One who 
sees clearly into the heart of God. Examples will 
be found in the following passages : 

Mt 548ff. 625-34 77-12 1120-30 1930-37 1720 187-14 9919-21. 29-33 2337, 
Mk 218-22. 27 933-50 1042-45 143-9, Lk 249 421 722.23. 47-50 1024. 25-37 15 
174. 10. 20. 21 189-14, Jn 38 424 517 142 etc. 

(c) He never prays with His disciples. He 
teaches them to pray, He prays for them, but 
not with them. (See Chadwick, Christ bearing 
witness to Himself, pp. 104, 105; and Forrest, 
The Christ of History and of Experience, p. 22 ff., 
and Appendix to 5th ed.). We read of solitary 
prayers (Mk 6#-#, Jn 61). 

(d) The harmonious combination of opposite 
qualities in His character.—Characteristies which 
would be incompatible in any one else unite freely 
and with perfect consistency in Him. Here is 
perhaps the strongest proof of the absolute truth 
of the portrait presented in the Gospels. Nothing 
but the strength and reality of the Personality 
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which inspired the various accounts could have 
made such a result possible. See, further, artt. 
CHARACTER OF CHRIST, DIVINITY OF CHRIST, 
MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

(ii.) HIS RELATION TO THE FATHER.—(1) Our 
Lord asserts and implies that He stands in a rela- 
tion of unique intimacy with God the Father. The 
great passage already quoted (Mt 11°’, Lk 10”) is 
the fullest statement in the Synoptics. The 
language here associates the Son with the Father 
in a manner which exalts Him above all creation. 
It corresponds with certain characteristic phrases 
and mental habits of our Lord. For example, He 
calls God ‘my Father’ in a manner which sets the 
relation indicated by the words far apart from that 
Fatherhood which He attributes to God in relation 
to men, whether disciples or not: see Mt 7?! 10%: % 
1127 15'3 18! 20% ete., Mk 8%8, Lk 24 9929 2449 Jn 
517 10% 39 14°9 9017 ete. These passages but supply 
the correlative to the announcement at the Baptism 
and the Transfiguration (Mk 1" 97). They also 
interpret for us the title ‘Son of God’ attributed to 
Him and accepted by Him (Mt 4 § 879 149% 2740. 48. 54, 
Mk 32 12%8 1589 Lk 441 297 Jn 134. 49 935 1127 ete.). 

In connexion with this we observe the cloudless 
serenity of His relation to God. It has been re- 
marked that the absence of any note of repent- 
ance is the strongest proof of our Lord’s perfect 
sinlessness. But we have in His life the marks of 
a moral state which is very much more than mere 
sinlessness. The value of the negative is entirely 
relative to the corresponding positive. The per- 
fect innocence of a soul which possessed but small 
moral capacity would, so far as we can see, be of 
but little value as a moral factor in the universe. 
But, in the case of our Lord, we find a moral 
capacity which is absolutely without parallel in 
human experience, and we find the moral Being 
who possesses this capacity not merely conscious 
of innocence, but living a life which is wittingly 
and willingly all that God would have it be (see 
Forrest, op. cit., Lect. 1.). 

(2) Unity with the Father. —The revelation 
which our Lord gives us of His relation to the 
Father amounts to much more than a manifesta- 
tion of a peculiar intimacy between Himself and 
God. He claims distinctly certain Divine attri- 
butes and privileges. He is King and Judge of 
all. He is to be the object of the most absolute 
trust, the utmost devotion. No sacrifice is too 
great to be made for His sake (see above). To 
reject Him or His messengers is to reject God and 
to incur the severest judgment (Mt 101: # 11° 4, 
Mikeei2? ela 1018-4275 13% etc.). The right of 
the Almighty to supremacy over the hearts and 
lives of men could not be expressed in stronger 
terms than those in which Jesus claims human 
allegiance. The only possible explanation of His 
attitude is that given by His own words, ‘ All 
things have been delivered unto me of my Father’ 
(Mt 1127, Lk 10%). 

When we turn to the Fourth Gospel, we find 
this teaching expressed with a fulness and clear- 
ness of statement which ought not to appear ex- 
traordinary. There must surely have been an 
inner side to such a life as we find portrayed from 
the outside in the Synoptics. If the external 
accounts give so many indications of a unique 
relation to God, the revelation of the inner life 
of the wonderful Personality must display that re- 
lation with special clearness. What is truly ex- 
traordinary is that the inner history, as we have 
it in St. John’s Gospel, does not reveal any essen- 
tial element which cannot be found, expressed or 
implied, in the external histories (see above). And 
this is the more remarkable when we consider that 
the method and style of the Fourth Gospel con- 
trast so strongly with those of the others. 
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From St. John we learn then to think of our Lord: (1) As 
One who came from God, with whom He was betore, on a 
mission of mercy to mankind, Jn 311-14. 16. 17. Sif. 524. 30. 43 
629. 32. 33ff. 62 716. 28 etc. Q23. 42 etc. 1628ff, (2) As One whose re- 
lation to the Father is essential and unique, 31%. 18.34 517. 18. 
23. 26 657 816 1015. 38 147.11, (3) As the only-begotten Son of God, 
316. 18, and see 114. 18 (in v.18 the stronger uovoyev7s bees seems 
the better reading). (4) As with the Wather from all eternity. 
This may be gathered from 88 ‘Before Abraham was, I am,’ 
and 179-24 ‘the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was,’ ‘Thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world.’ 
These passages justify the extraordinary language of the Pro- 
logue (11-2), ‘the Word was with God,’ ‘the same was in the 
beginning with God ’ (xpos tov Heov). The éy@ eis of 8°8 certainly 
implies more than mere pre-existence. (5) As one with the 
Father: ‘I and the Father are one’ (1030); ‘ All things what- 
soever the Father hath are mine’ (1615); ‘ All things that are 
mine are thine, and thine are mine’ (1719), ete. The %y (one) in 
1030 is very remarkable. It signifies essence, as distinguished 
from person, which would be ¢is. The force of it is greatly 
strengthened by its relation to the context. Our Lord is 
declaring His power to ese His people. He appeals to the 
Almighty power of God (v.9), identifying His own power with 
it and adding the explanation, ‘I and the Father are one.” See 
also 517 1245 147-10 ete. 

This classification of passages enables us to pass along an 
ascending plane of thought to that great doctrine which is so 
comprehensively and yet so briefly expressed in the Prologue 
to the Gospel. We learn that the Evangelist intended us to 
gather that the conception of the Logos which is there pre- 
sented is the true and necessary implication of our Lord’s 
consciousness of Himself and His work in relation to God and 
the world. 


II. The revelation of God in the Gospels.— 
(i.) THE FATHER.—We must never forget that 
Christianity was built upon the foundation of 
Jewish monotheism. A long providential discip- 
line had secured to the Jewish people their splendid 
heritage of faith in the One and Only God. ‘ Hear, 
O Israel, Jehovah our God is one Jehovah: and 
thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might’ (Dt 6*f:). This was the corner-stone of the 
religion of Israel. These were perhaps the most 
familiar of all sacred words to the ears of the pious 
Jew. They were recited continually. Our Lord 
Himself had them frequently in His mind (Mt 
2237, Mk 127-9, Lk 107), That He thought of 
God always as the Supreme One is unquestionable. 
Indeed the very idea of Fatherhood, which, with 
our Lord, is the characteristic conception, and 
which is capable of being presented in a way 
which might weaken or injure a true monotheism, 
becomes in His teaching absolutely monotheistic 
because absolutely universal (see Mt 5% 48 72 gu 
10”, Lk 6° 13? ®° 15). To the Jewish mind, the 
sovereignty of God was the natural and character- 
istie thought. In our Lord’s teaching the Divine 
Fatherhood overshadows and also transforms the 
Divine sovereignty, but never threatens to dissolve 
the pure and splendid monotheism of the original 
doctrine. 

There are three degrees of the Divine Father- 
hood presented in the teaching of our Lord: God 
is the universal Father (see reff. given above); He 
is, in a very intimate and special way, the Father 
of the disciples of Jesus (Mt 51° 6! §& 9 70, Lk 12% 
etc.) ; He is, in the highest, and unique, sense, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ (see above). 

It is evident that our Lord makes a very clear distinction 
between His own Sonship and the relationship in which others, 
even the most faithful of disciples, stand towards God. Yet, in 
thus setting Himself apart as the Son of God, He was in truth - 
providing that very element which was required to form a 
connecting link between the Divine and the human. The great 
danger of monotheism is its tendency towards a lranscendence 
which removes man to an infinite distance : God and man seem 
to stand apart from one another in hopeless opposition. Such 
was the tendency of the Jewish conception in the time of our 
Lord. (See art. ‘God (in NT)’ by Dr. Sanday in Hastings’ DB). 

We find, then, that the teaching of our Lord 
and of the Gospels concerning God is the union of 
a true and unwavering monotheism with a great 
doctrine of mediation, according to which God 
and man enter into very close relationship in the 
Person of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

(ii.) THE Son.—(1) The Son is a distinct Person 
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from the Father.—It is easy to complicate this 
question by a discussion of the meaning of the 
word ‘personality.’ The Latin word persona was 
chosen to represent the Greek brécracis, but neither 
the original nor its translation was adequate. To 
endeavour to minimize the difficulty of the tradi- 
tional doctrine by recalling the primitive meaning 
of persona is surely vain. The truth is that the 
conception of personality, as we now understand 
it, did not enter into the thoughts of the ancients 
at all. They used the language which attached 
itself most easily to the new distinctions which the 
rise of Christian theology forced upon their atten- 
tion, and, in doing so, laid the foundations of our 
modern philosophical and theological terminology. 
But the true force of their technical terms may be 
more accurately gauged by considering the mean- 
ings to which they tended, than by going back to 
meanings which they forsook. It is much better 
to interpret the Trinitarian doctrine with the help 
of the modern conception of personality than by 
means of the Latin word persona; for if the con- 
notation of the term has altered, its denotation is, 
in this case, the same, and the change of meaning 
was simply the inevitable development. 

The truth of this will become evident when we 
turn from abstract doctrines and a@ priori argu- 
ments to the facts of the life of Christ as we have 
them in the Gospels. If any result has emerged 
from our examination it is this: the Personality 
of our Lord is the most distinct and the most 
concrete of which we have any knowledge. If His 
consciousness included elements which are outside 
the range of our experience, if His character com- 
bined qualities which do not coexist under ordinary 
human conditions, if there was an unexampled 
completeness about His moral and spiritual being, 
then all these great spiritual possessions belonged 
to His Ego, and therefore that Ego had a distinct- 
ness and concreteness surpassing any other human 
being who ever lived. To confuse the boundaries 
which give the Ego its distinctness, for the sake of 
making an abstract doctrine appear more intellig- 
ible, is surely a dangerous error. Our Lord was 
very man, and His Ego had all the self-possession 
and self-consciousness which give to every human 
soul its personal distinctness. While we find, in 
His self-revelation, that He constantly entered 
into a communion with God which is quite without 
parallel in human experience, and that He knew 
the heart of God from within, we also find Him 
ever distinguishing Himself as a Person from the 
Father. There is no trace anywhere of the break- 
ing down of the boundaries of personal life. The 
Hebrew prophet was frequently impelled to speak 
as the mouthpiece of Jehovah, his personality 
seemed to dissolve, and the voice of Deity seemed 
to speak through his lips. So with the mystic, the 
individual being seenis to vanish in the moment of 
insight, the human drop seems to blend with the 
ocean of Divinity. In the records of the inner life 
of our Lord will be found no sign of such experi- 
ences. His utterances reveal no displacement of 
the centre of personal life. He is always self- 
contained, even in Gethsemane. 

This personal distinctness may be seen clearly in the following 
passages. They are among our Lord’s greatest utterances: ‘ All 
things have been delivered unto me of my Father, and no one 
knoweth the Son save the Father,’ etc. (Mt 1127, Lk 1022); ‘The 
Son of Man shall come in the glory of his Father with his angels’ 
(Mt 1627); ‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words 
in this adulterous and sinful generation, the Son of Man also 
shall be ashamed of him, when he cometh in the glory of his 
Father with the holy angels’ (Mk 838); ‘Not what I will, but 
what thou wilt’ (Mk 1436); ‘Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit’ (Lk 2346); ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’ (Mk 1534); ‘My Father worketh hitherto and I work’ (Jn 
517); ‘I and the Father are one’ (1039); ‘I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life: no one cometh unto the Father but by me’ 


(146), etc. These examples are selected out of a great number. 
The Fourth Gospel is especially rich in such passages, and this 


fact is the more remarkable because it is the Gospel of Christian 


mysticism. In it we are taught to think of the great unities 
which are realized in Christ : ‘Thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us’; ‘I in them and thou in 
me, that they may be perfected into one’ (1721.23), etc. Yet St. 
John is very clear as to the distinctness of the Persons: ‘The 
Logos was with God,’ ‘The same was in the beginning with God’ 
(11-2), The phrase is remarkable, xpos rév Jecv. It signifies per 
sonal distinctness with active relationship. (Cf. 1 Jn 12 xpos cay 
xaztpu). We have already seen how emphatic this Evangelist 
is as to the humanity of our Lord. We now find hin equally 
emphatic as to the true Personality. Yet he is our clearest 
teacher about the Divinity. Surely we must recognize, as the 
source of this extraordinary combination, the reality of the life 
and consciousness to which he testifies, the fact of Christ. 


(2) Organic relation of the Son to the Father.— 
(a) The subordination of the Son.—This truth is 
presented everywhere in the teaching of our Lord. 
Though He speaks ever as One who enjoys a unique 
relation of intimacy with the Father, though He 
claims God as His own Father, yet it is clear that 
He was filled with reverence towards the Eternal 
Source of all things from whom His own being is 
derived. 

Certain passages express this very distinctly : Mk 1332 ‘ Of that 
day and that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father.’ These words are usually con- 
sidered in eonnexion with the doctrine of the kenosis (wh. see). 
But they are quite as important as a testimony to our Lord’s 
consciousness of His own Divine Sonship. Here we find Him 
placing Himself above the angels in heaven, next to the Eternal 
Father, and the fact of His ignorance of the great secret noted 
as extraordinary. The truth is that the implications of this 
passage involve a Christology which agrees perfectly with the 
teaching of St. John. There is, however, the clear assertion of 
the subordination of the Son; and even if His ignorance of the 
great day be regarded as temporary, part of the limitation in- 
volved in His humiliation while on earth, none the less the 
assertion remains. 

Secondly, especial mention may be made of Jn 1428 ‘ The Father 
is greater than I.’ As Coleridge observes (see Table Talk, 1st 
May 1823), these words, which have been used to supply an argu- 
ment against the orthodox creed, contain, in truth, a very strong 
implication of our Lord’s Divinity. Fora mere man to say, ‘God 
is greater than I,’ would be monstrous or absurd. Comparison 
is possible only between things of the same nature. While, there- 
fore, the assertion implies the Divinity, it is a direct statement of 
the filial subordination of the Son. It is remarkable that, in this 
statement, our Lord uses the emphatic ‘I,’ as in 858 (rpiv "ABpaceu 
yevécbos tye cid) and 1030 (éya zai 6 rurnp ty towev). He does not 
say, ‘the Son,’ or, ‘the Son of Man.’ It is inadmissible, as 
Westcott points out, to suppose that He is speaking here other- 
wise than ‘in the fulness of His indivisible Personality.’ We 
cannot think that the statement refers merely to the human life 
of Christ on earth. ‘The superior greatness of the Father must 
therefore be interpreted in regard to the absolute relations of the 
Father and the Son without violation of the one equal Godhead.’ 
(See Westcott, loc. cit., and Additional Note on 148). 


(6) The derivative nature of the Son’s Divinity.— 
We are left in no doubt as to what is the essential 
nature of this subordination. The Son derives His 
being, His knowledge, His power, His active life, 
at every moment, from the Father. For the de- 
tailed proof of this we are mainly dependent upon 
the Fourth Gospel. But here the range of passages 
which may be adduced is extraordinary. 

‘The Son can do nothing of himself’ (Jn 519); ‘As the Father 
hath life in himself, even so gave he to the Son also to have life 
in himself’ (v.26) ; ‘I can of myself do nothing’ (v.30) ; ‘Iam come 
down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him 
that sent me’ (68); ‘I do nothing of myself’ (828); ‘I spoke not 
from myself; but the Father which sent me, he hath given me 
a commandment, what I should say and what I should speak’ 
(1249); ‘The Father abiding in me doeth his works’ (1419); 
‘Thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee’ (172). 

(c) The kenosis.—It is this derivative nature of 
the Son’s Divinity which helps us to realize that 
the limitations to which He submitted during His 
life on earth involved no breach of His Divine 
identity. Our ordinary experience teaches us that 
the limitation of our powers does not destroy our 
identity. If we shut our eyes, we impose upon 


ourselves voluntarily a limitation which, while it 
lasts, diminishes very considerably our hold upon 
reality ; yet we continue to be the same identical 
persons that we were before, and that we shall be 
again when the voluntary limitation has come to 
anend. But it is hard to imagine anything similar 
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in the case of the Eternal Source of all being. 
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that is depends on Him, and any reduction or 
limitation of His power is inconceivable. Certainly 
that would seem to be the case, when we think of 
the Eternal Father. But surely it is different with 
the Eternal Son. His Divinity is derivative, de- 
pendent from moment to moment upon the Father : 
and therefore there is no difficulty in accepting 
what seems to be a necessary inference from the 
facts of the Gospel history, that, during our Lord’s 
lite on earth, there took place a limitation of the 
Divine eftluence. Nor is it necessary to suppose 
that this limitation was always the same in extent 
or degree. Here may be the explanation of the 
awful ery, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?’ Such a view is not inconsistent with 
the declaration of St. Paul that ‘it was the good 
pleasure of the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell,’ the whole rAjpwua of the Deity 
(Col 1). 

(d) The Logos.—For the use of this term in 
Christian theology we are indebted to St. John. 
It is a mark of the inner truth of the Fourth 
Gospel that nowhere is our Lord represented as 
using it; for it is not in His manner, nor does it 
arise nacurally out of the thought of the first age 
of Christian experience (but see Rey 19"). It be- 
longs essentially to the age of reflexion and philo- 
sophie construction. Yet the term was familiar to 
the minds of thinkers of various schools at the 
time. It was the means of drawing together the 
religious thought of Palestine and the philosophy 
of Alexandria. In the former, the Memra or Word 
of Jehovah was regarded as a guasi-personal Divine 
agency by which the Most High effects His pur- 
poses in the world. In the latter, the Logos is a 
personified abstraction, and must be connected 
with the Immanent Reason of Greek speculation, 
though sometimes conceived more concretely (by 
Philo) as executive power. (See Harnack, Hist. 
of Dogma, ch. ii. § 5, etc., and throughout, for 
further development of the Logos conception). 
See, further, art. Locos. 

Both speculatively and historically the Incarna- 
tion is the starting-point for that course of thought 
which leads inevitably to the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity. As soon as Christian thinkers 
came to realize that the Christ is the Son of God 
as being the Incarnate Divine Logos, their thought 
was launched upon that vast speculation as to the 
nature of God, and especially as to the relation of 
the Son to the Father, which occupied the minds 
of theologians during the earlier centuries of 
Church history. 

(iii.) Taz HOLY GHosT.—For a general statement 
of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit the reader may 
be referred to art. HOLY Sprrir in vol. i. and the 
corresponding art. in Hastings’ DB. Here a 
briefer and more limited treatment must suffice. 

(1) The evidence of the Synoptic Gospels. —The 
Gospels record a renewed activity of prophetic 
inspiration in connexion with the Advent of 
Christ. Of John the Baptist it was foretold, ‘He 
shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his 
mother’s womb’ (Lk 1). So we read (vv.#! ®) of 
Elisabeth and Zacharias, that, filled with the 
Spirit, they uttered prophetic language. See also 
Lk 225-26. 27.36 Again, the miraculous conception 
is ascribed to the operation of the Spirit (Lk 1%, 
Mt 18°), Equally clear is the statement of the 
agency of the Holy Spirit at the Baptism of our 
Lord (Mk 1°, Mt 3'6, Lk 372). As He entered upon 
His ministry, the Evangelists tell us that our Lord 
was guided by the Holy Spirit (Mk 1”, Mt 4!, Lk 
AACS 2), His miracles are performed in the 
Spirit (Mt 12%). In His hour of most profound 
concentration upon the mystery of His own Person 
and work we are told, ‘He rejoiced in the Holy 
Spirit’ (Lk 1074). 


Our Lord’s own teaching on this subject, as 
given in the Synoptics, recognizes the inspiration 
of the OT (Mk 12°) Mt 224%), and connects His 
own miraculous works (Mt 12*8) and His mission 
(Lk 4'8) with the agency of the Holy Spirit. Cer- 
tain of His promises to His disciples can be full 
understood only in the light of the teaching which 
we find in the Fourth Gospel. See Mt 10”, Lk 
118 12% 24%, Ac 1**8 Perhaps, however, the 
strongest passage of all is that in which our Lord 
warns against the awful sin against the Holy 
Ghost (Mk 3°, Mt 12”, Lk 12). The intensity of 
our Lord’s language here certainly points to the 
Deity of the Spirit. See, further, art. UNPARDON- 
ABLE SIN. 

(2) The evidence of the Fourth Gospel.Here the 
work of the Holy Spirit is frequently mentioned. 
He is the agent in the new birth (3°*); the living 
water (414 7%); the Paraclete (14%); the Spirit of 
truth (1477 1576 16%), etc. In these and other passages 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to the Father and 
to the Son, and His agency in connexion with the 
work of God in the Church and the world, are pre- 
sented with extraordinary impressiveness. 

(3) Lhe Personality of the Holy Ghost.—It is 
inevitable, owing to the very use of the ambiguous 
word rvedua, that in many cases it is impossible to 
be certain, from the mere language of the passages 
in which the word occurs or from their context, as 
to the nature of the agency to which reference is 
made. It is also necessary to remember that the 
personification of abstractions may be carried to 
great lengths when the conception of personality is 
indefinite, as it certainly was among the ancients, 
at least to a far greater degree than at present. 
It would, therefore, be a mistake to infer the Per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit from the mere use of 
language concerning Him which seems to imply it. 
Such language must be understood in relation to 
the whole Christian revelation and its interpreta- 
tion in terms of thought. Yet the language is very 
strong and very definite. ‘I will pray the Father, 
and he shall give you another Paraclete, that he 
may be with you for ever; even the Spirit of truth’ 
(1476-17), The Spirit is here indicated as ‘another,’ 
One who is to take the place of our Lord Himself 
as His substitute. Also He is 6 rapdk\yros, 7d rvetpuo, 
76 &y.ov (v.*5). The masculine form of the word is 
certainly used to impress upon the disciples the 
truth that the Presence which is to take the place 
of that to which they had been accustomed is no 
less a Personal Presence than the other. And this 
view is strengthened by the repeated and emphatic 
éxetvos: ‘he shall teach you’ (y.%6); ‘he shall bear 
witness’ (157); ‘he, when he is come, will con- 
vict . . .” (16°); ‘he shall guide you.. .’ (v.83); 
‘he shall glorify me’ (v.4). Not merely the lan- 
guage, strong and emphatic as it undoubtedly is, 
but the whole argument demands the doctrine of 
the Personality of the Spirit. 

This group of passages also shows very clearly 
that we are here taught to think of the Spirit as 
not only personal, but as distinct from the Father 
and the Son. This appears remarkably in 14% 
‘The Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father 
will send in my name, he shall teach re all things, 
and bring to your remembrance all that 1 said unto 
you.’ Again in 15° ‘Whom I will send unto you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of truth which 
proceedeth from the Father, he shall bear witness 
of me.’ Language could not make the distinctness 
of the Persons clearer. Yet strong and clear as 
this teaching is, we find its strength and clearness 
greatly increased by the fact that it fits into the 
scheme of Christian thought as we find that scheme 
developing in the Epistles of St. Paul and taking 
more rounded dogmatic form in the later ages of 
Christian reflexion. 
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(4) The Divinity of the Holy Ghost.—We can have 
no doubt on this subject when we have reached the 
point at which we attain the conviction that, in His 
great discourse, our Lord teaches us unmistakably 
the Personality of the Spirit as distinct from that 
of the Father and of the Son. The Three Persons 
are here viewed upon a plane of being which is above 
that of all created things. 


In Jn 1416-18. 26 1526 1614. 15 the inter-relationship of the Divine 
Three is expressed and implied. The dependence of both the 
Son and the Holy Ghost upon the Father appears: ‘I will pray 
the Father, and he shall give you another Paraclete.’ The Spirit 
‘proceeds’ from the Father and is sent by the Son (1526 167). 
His presence is equivalent)to the presence of the Son, for with 
reference to His coming, our Lord declares (1418), ‘I will not 
leave you desolate: I come unto you.’ In His relation to the 
Son, the Spirit is to bring all our Lord’s words to the remem- 
brance of the disciples (v.26); He is to bear witness of our Lord 
(1526), to glorify Him (1614), ete. So important is the work of 
the Spirit in its connexion with that of the Son, that our Lord 
solemnly declares the expediency of His own departure in order 
that the period of the Spirit’s activity may begin. And to this 
teaching we must add such statements as the following: ‘He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father’ (149); ‘I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me’ (v.19); ‘If a man love me, he will 
keep my word: and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him’ (v.23); ‘All things 
whatsoever the Father hath are mine, therefore said I, that he 
(i.e. the Spirit) taketh of mine and shall declare it unto you’ 
(1615), All these refer to the nature and effects of that dis- 
pensation of the Spirit concerning which our Lord is instructing 
His disciples in this great discourse. 


Such teaching certainly implies both the Divinity 
and the Unity of the Three Persons, which through- 
out are at once distinguished, regarded as insepar- 
ably united, and placed upon a plane of being far 
above all created existence. 

III. Summary.—(i.) THE BAPTISMAL FORMULA. 
—We have omitted from our consideration one 
great passage of first-rate importance on every 
branch of our subject. It has been kept to the 
last because it is the nearest thing to a compre- 
hensive and formal statement of the doctrine of 
the Trinity to be found in Holy Scripture. In 
Mt 281*-» there is, as the last word of that Gospel, 
a solemn charge which it is stated our Lord gave 
to His disciples when they met Him, by His special 
command, after His resurrection. The charge in- 
cludes: (1) a declaration of His wiiversal authority, 
‘ All authority hath been given unto me in heaven 
and in earth,’ containing a very strong implication 
of His Divinity and agreeing with Mt 11” and 
Lk 10” as well as with the teaching of the Fourth 
Gospel. (2) A great commission, ‘Go ye therefore 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you,’— 
words which are at once the greatest command, 
the greatest prophecy, and the greatest dogmatic 
statement ever given. (3) A promise, ‘Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world,’ 
which has been a source of power and inspiration 
to the Church ever since. 

It is true that this passage belongs to a part of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel which has been assailed with great persistence, and, 
on internal grounds, with some apparent reason. It is often 
argued that the First Gospel contains many additions to the 
Evangelic narrative which arose from the habits of thought 
and practice, as well as from explanatory teaching, current in 
the primitive Church. The account of baptism given here 
would then be a reflexion of the teaching of a later time. 
Against this, we have to note that there is no textual evidence 
against the passage, that 2 Co 1314 contains the threefold Divine 
name in a way which shows that the combination was familiar 
to the mind of the Christian Church at a time which was cer- 
tainly less than thirty years after the Ascension, and that there 
is a continuous stream of testimony from the earliest times as 
to baptism into the threefold name, the Didache providing the 
connecting link between the Apostolic age and Justin Martyr. 
But stronger than all these is the fact that this passage merely 
sums up the teachings concerning God which, as we have seen 
in detail, may be found scattered throughout the four Gospels. 
It is surely somewhat hard to suppose that the Christian doctrine 
of God could have so rapidly assumed the form in which we find 
it in St. Paul’s Epistles, if our Lord Himself had not brought 
together the various strands of His teaching ; and when was 
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this so likely to happen as when He manifested Himself to His 
disciples after His resurrection? The truth is that this passage 
in Mt. supplies exactly the clue we need in order to understand 
the rapid development of doctrine and the continuity of custom 
in the early Church. (See Sanday in art. ‘God’ in Hastings’ 
DB ii. p. 218, and his Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 218; 
also Scott in art. ‘Trinity’ in DB, Ext. Vol. p. 313). But there 
is this further proof of genuineness, that the language here 
possesses all the power, concentration, and authority which are 
everywhere the marks of the true sayings of Jesus. There is 
not a word in this utterance, from id0l% to aisves, which has not 
been, in all ages, a source of life to the Church. Here the 
meaning of the life, death, and teaching of the Son of God is 
translated into a language which appeals to the minds and 
hearts of all ages of human history, and this in the most Jewish 
of the Gospels. Moreover, the prophecy here contained is on 
too large a scale to have arisen naturally out of the life of the 
Christian community of the Ist century. Not even to St. Paul 
was granted so wide an outlook upon the history of mankind. 
This great vision of a world-wide Christianity belongs to the 
mind of Him who spoke of the Grain of Mustard Seed and 
the Draw-Net, and taught His disciples to pray, ‘Thy kingdom 
come.’ 


We may, unless our judgments are obscured by 
critical prejudices, turn to this passage as supplying 
the needful summary of all those thoughts about 
God which we have gleaned from the teaching of 
Christ and the Gospels. The expression eis 7d évoua 
is important: Christian Baptism is to be ‘into the 
name.’ The phrase recalls the language of the OT 
in which the ‘ Name’ of God stood for Himself as 
revealed or brought into relation to men. So the 
name Jehovah was the sign or mark of the old 
covenant. Can we fail to gather that the name 
which marks the new covenant is that of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost? In this name is contained 
the revelation of God which Christ brought to 
man. It must also be observed that the word is 
singular, 7d dvoua, suggesting the unity of the God- 
head. The name is threefold, yet it is one. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is, then, the summing 
up of the teaching concerning God which is con- 
tained or implied in the Christian revelation. It 
is not a philosophic construction. It is not the 
outcome of abstract discussion upon the Being and 
attributes of God. In its origin it had nothing to 
do with logical or dialectical methods, nor did it 
arise out of the efforts of the understanding. Its 
source is simply the fact of Christ Himself. That 
amazing and, to the merely scientific intelligence, 
most mysterious fact, which still, after so many 
centuries, presents to mankind the old question, 
‘ Who say ye that Iam?’ is the revelation of the 
Trinity. Jesus Christ manifests God as Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. 

(ii.) THE ILLUMINATING POWER OF THE DOC- 
TRINE.—When from the position which has now 
been attained we look. back over the life and 
teaching of our Lord, we find that sudden light is 
thrown upon much that otherwise seems obscure. 
It is this reflex illumination of Christian experience 
which constitutes the verification of the doctrine— 
a verification which may be traced throughout the 
whole history of the Church, and which to this 
day may be discerned in the vitality of orthodox 
Christianity and its continued value for the religious 
consciousness of mankind in contrast with Deism 
in all its forms. Here we confine our brief survey 
to the Gospels, and note the following. At the 
Annunciation the angel replies to the Virgin’s 
question (Lk 1%): ‘The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee : wherefore also that which is to 
be born shall be called holy, the Son of God.’ At 
the Baptism the three Divine Persons are repre- 
sented: ‘ He saw the heavens rent asunder and the 
Spirit as a dove descending upon him ; and a voice 
came out of the heavens, Thou art my beloved Son, 
in thee I am well pleased’ (Mk 1%, also Mt 
316-17, Lk 3°), At the Transfiguration the glory 
of the Son and His relation to the Father are mani- 
fested (Mk 9’, Mt 17°, Lk 9%). 
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But more profound even than such indications as 
these is the truth that the doctrine of the Trinity 
underlies the whole movement of Divine providence 
for the redemption and elevation of man as we have 
it presented in the NT. Here it is sufficient to note 
that everywhere in the Gospels, while God the 
Father is regarded as the ultimate source of all 
things, both in creation and in redemption, certain 
special functions are declared to belong to the Son 
and the Spirit, and yet there is no separation or 
opposition between the Divine Persons. God the 
Father is the Creator, yet all things were made 
by (dca) the Logos, kat xwpls atrod éyévero ovdé év 3 
yéyovev (Jn 1%), Redemption is the work of the Son : 
‘The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost’ (Lk19”). He came ‘to give his life 
a ransom for many’ (Mk 10%, Mt 2078). He is the 
Shepherd seeking the lost sheep (Lk 15*7). But 
the love which surrounds the sinner from his birth, 
which remains constant throughout his life of sin, 
and which receives him into a perfect reconciliation 
on his repentance, is the love of the Father (Lk 
154"), Further, the salvation which is the result 
of the death of Christ is everywhere presented as 
the work of God Himself. Thus is the love of God 
revealed in Christ, and assurance as regards God’s 
mind and will towards us attained. The unity of 
the Divine Persons is the underlying truth of the 
Atonement. So again, the works of Christ are ‘in 
the Spirit’ (Mt 127%), and the Spirit is called by 
Christ ‘the Spirit of your Father’ (Mt 10”). The 
Son is the means of communication between man 
and the Father (Mt 11””, Lk 10, Jn 14° ete.), yet 
the Spirit is the source of the life which makes 
this communication possible (Jn 3*6). Further, the 
Spirit is the gift of the Father (Lk 111), and none 
can come to the Son unless the Father draw him 
(Jn 6). It is sufficient to point out, finally, how 
closely interrelated are the tunctions of the Three 
Persons as described in Jn 14-16. The coming: of 
the Paraclete is identified with a coming of the Son 
(148), and the coming of the Son with a coming 
of the Father (vv.* 7%). His office is to carry on the 
work of the Son, which is the work of the Father 
(16'4+ 4), in the Church (14!"* ete.) and in the world 
(168) after the departure of the Son. It is commonly 
said that the characteristic work of the Father 
is creation, of the Son redemption, of the Holy 
Ghost sanctification. The distinction is certainly 
Scriptural, and yet there is no one of these works 
in which each of the Divine Persons has not a share. 
The Trinity in Unity is, to use the old-fashioned 
language, both ontological and economical. 

And all this has its counterpart in the Christian 
experience of our own time, for Christianity is, 
for the Chureh and for the individual, the reve- 
lation of the Fatherhood of God through and in 
that Christ who presents Himself afresh to every 
age as the manifestation of the love of God, and 
whose personal influence, in some mysterious 
manner, survives every shock of revolution as well 
as the slow movement of the ages. 

(iii.) THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECT. —This is 
not the place to consider the great question as to 
how far the doctrine of the Trinity can commend 
itself to, or be justified by, the philosophical reason 
of mankind. The problem is as old as Christian 
theology, and is latent in all discussions which 
touch the life of the Christian creed. If it has 
not been greatly canvassed, at least directly, in 
recent times, it is because all the resources of 
Christian thought have been devoted to a work 
which has been in truth more pressing, the en- 
deavour to grasp more firmly and to realize more 
perfectly the facts to which the Scriptures testify, 
the elements of the great revelation upon which 
the doctrine depends. When the time for full dis- 
cussion comes, there is at least a probability that 
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the general mind will be prepared. The old ob- 
jection that the doctrine is apparently contra- 
dictory, that it cannot be made logically con- 
sistent, is certainly losing its plausibility. All the 
lines of thought which have guided so many in the 
direction of Agnosticism have converged upon this : 
that there must be an element of mystery in the 
nature of God. The old Deistic conception of a 
solitary Sovereign in the skies, standing above and 
apart trom creation, is now impossible for the in- 
structed. The doctrine of the Trinity stands in 
truth midway between Agnosticism and Deism. 
With the former it recognizes the impossibility of 
presenting to our minds the inmost nature of the 
Supreme One, with the latter it insists upon the 
absolute necessity of thinking of the Deity in 
terms of personality. But it keeps closer than 
either to the facts of the religious consciousness 
and the needs of humanity, because it builds upon 
actual experience, the experience which stands 
central in the history of the race, and it interprets 
this experience by means of the only perfect Per- 
sonality known to man. 

In addition to this general consideration, there 
are tendencies in recent thought which seem to 
promise new light on the old doctrine. Philosophy 
and psychology have both been dealing with the 
question of personality, and have been revealing 
the existence of problems of extraordinary com- 
plexity and suggestiveness in connexion with it. 
For both, human personality appears, from one 
point of view, as a self-sufficing unity, and, from 
another, as an illuminated portion of a vast world 
of spiritual existence. It is both inclusive and ex- 
clusive, both universal and limited, according to 
the way in which it is regarded, and no principle 
has yet come to light by means of which these 
oppositions can be shown to be overcome. 

The more usual way of approaching the applica- 
tion of the principle of personality to the doctrine 
of the Trinity is to follow the line indicated by 
Lotze (Microcosmos, bk. ix. ch. iv.) and regard 
Sg eae) as it exists in man as incomplete, per- 
ect personality belonging to God only. If this 
conception be justifiable, we may well expect to 
be able to apply an ancient method and find that 
distinctions which we know to exist in man’s per- 
sonality may be correctly regarded as correspond- 
ing to distinctions of a much profounder degree in 
the Divine Being. The best modern exposition of 
this view is Illingworth’s Personality, Human and 
Dwwine, a work which may justly be regarded as 
representing for our time the classic point of view, 
that of St. Augustine in his de Trinitate. 

The difficulty which is inherent in this method was, however, 
clearly seen by Augustine himself, and it cannot be said that 
modern philosophers have been able to surmount it success- 
fully. Regarding the distinctions in the Godhead as corre- 
sponding to the three, ‘memory, understanding, love,’ which 
we know of in ourselves, he yet perceives that ‘Tria ista... 
mea sunt, non sua; nec sibi sed mihi agunt quod agunt, imo 
ego per illa,’ and again, ‘Ego per omnia illa tria memini, ego 
intelligo, ego diligo, qui nec memoria sum, nec intelligentia, 
nec dilectio, sed hee habeo. Ista ergo dici possunt ab una 
persona que habet hzc tria, non ipsa est hee tria’ (de Trini- 
tate, bk. xv. ch. xxii. § 42). Nor can it be said that Augustine 
or any of his successors in this great adventure, not even Hegel 
in his Philosophy of Religion, has been able to show how what 
in us is only the attribute, faculty, or thought of a persona, can 
become a Persona in the Deity. 

There is, however, another line of thought in 
recent philosophy, which seems to the writer to 
promise much better results for the Christian 
thinker. Out of the Hegelian school have arisen 
some who, feeling the force of certain considera- 
tions relied on by Agnostic reasoners, hold that 
the nature of the Ultimate Reality is beyond us, 
our highest categories and our most concrete ex- 
periences being inadequate alike to express or to 
present it. In addition to this, there has been 
slowly gaining recognition the importance of the 
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conception of degrees of reality. Bradley in his 
Appearance and Reality has done more than any 
other writer to call attention to this principle. 
Foe to theology, as he professes to be, he may 
prove its most useful ally. The work of Pringle- 
Pattison points in the same direction. Person- 
ality may be, for human thought, the highest of 
all categories ; but the existence of certain funda- 
mental antinomies and oppositions, speculative 
and practical, proves clearly that it is not the 
ultimate form of being. There is a degree of 
Reality, a final Unity, higher, more concrete, than 
Personality. There must be, because a person is, 
after all, essentially one among many. <A person 
is what he is, not merely because he is inclusive as 
regards his own experience, but because he is ex- 
clusive as regards his neighbours’ experience. 
Personality cannot therefore be a full definition 
of the Divine nature. God is personal and some- 
thing more. In His final Unity He is super- 
personal, and this super- personal unity is the 
ultimate Reality, concrete and universal. Here 
is exactly the condition demanded by the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity. The most complete 
monotheism is compatible with the recognition of 
a personal multiplicity in the Godhead. 


LITERATURE. — Bull, Defensio Fidei Nicene; Waterland, 
Vindication of Christ’s Divinity, and other works; Dorner, 
Syst. of Christ. Doctrine, and Hist. of the Development of the 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ; Pearson, On the Creed; H. 
Browne, L'xposition of the Articles ; Swete, The Apostles’ Creed ; 
Martensen, Dogmatik; Works on NZ’ Theology by Schmid, 
Weiss, Oosterzee, and Beyschlag; Liddon, Divinity of our 
Lord; Gore, The Incarnation, and Dissertations ; Scott, art. 
‘Trinity’ in Hastings’ DB (Ext. Vol.); Sanday, art. ‘God (in 
NT),’ 7b. (vol. ii.); art. ‘Trinitat’ in PRE; Chadwick, Christ 
bearing witness to Himself; Forrest, The Christ of History and 
of Experience; R. H. Hutton, Theol. Essays, Essay on ‘The 
Incarnation and Principles of Evidence’; Knight and Mar- 
tineau, Inter Amicos ; Armstrong, The Trinity and the Incar- 
nation (from the Unitarian point of view; see also Martineau, 
Seat of Authority in Religion). On the philosophical side, 
Hegel, Philosophy of Religion, must not be forgotten. Among 
recent books, Illingworth’s Personality Human and Divine, 
Rashdall’s Doctrine and Development, and the present writer’s 
Idealism and Theology, endeavour to deal with aspects of the 
question. The subject has not been treated systematically by 
recent writers. CHARLES IF. D’ARCcy. 


TRUMPET.—The sole mention of the trumpet 
in the Gospels occurs in Mt.’s version of the small 
apocalypse which has been incorporated in the 
eschatological discourse of Jesus. There (Mt 24°") 
we read that when the Son of Man comes in the 
clouds for the final judgment, He despatches His 
angels ‘with a loud trumpet’ to gather His elect 
from the four corners of the earth. The context, 
especially in Mt., is a Jewish-Christian application 
of the older Messianic tradition (cf. e.g. Is 271%, Zec 
2° (LXX]) which depicted the scattered members 
of Israel being summoned together by a trumpet- 
blast at the Messiah’s advent. The figure was 
natural, for the trumpet-blast denoted the approach 
of majesty. ‘ Power, whether spiritual or physical, 
is the meaning of the trumpet: and so, well used 
by Handel in his approaches to the Deity’ (Fitz- 
gerald’s Letters, i. 92). It was a favourite figure 
of John Knox, too, as Stevenson has noted (in 
Men and Books). But it is rather as a rallying 
summons than as a herald of royalty or even an 
awakener of sleepers, that the trumpet is em- 
ployed as a pictorial detail in the passage before 
us. The writer does not develop the sketch. We 
are not told who blows the trumpet, though possibly 
the angels were meant. St. Paul seems to reflect, 
in 1 Th 4'%, the tradition which connected it with 
the archangel Michael, but Mt. merely inserts 
the realistic trait, owing to his characteristic love 
of Hebrew Messianic prophecy.* 

* Wellhausen argues that as ‘the trumpet is singular, it 


cannot be connected with the angels, but must be posited as a 
separate unit.’ This seems prosaic. ‘Trumpet’ may have been 
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LITERATURE.—See Huhn’s Messianischen Weissagungen (§ 45). 
Volz’s Jiidische Eschatologie (1903, § 45b); Bousset’s Antichrist 
(Eng. tr. pp. 247, 248), and the same author’s Die Religion des 
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JAMES MOFFATT. 

TRUST.—That personal trust is the innermost 
essence of the faith that God requires, is almost 
universally recognized by Protestant theologians. 
Only in rare instances may one still meet with the 
pronounced intellectualistic view which regards 
faith as the assent to a sum of doctrines. On the 
other hand, one may note here and there a tendency 
towards the opposite extreme—to ascribe a value 
to faith as a subjective state without special regard 
to the reality of its ground and content. But the 
one view is as un-Evangelical and un-Biblical as 
the other. 


When Bellarmin (de Justif. i. 4) declares: ‘heretici fidem 
jiduciam esse definiunt; Catholici fidem im intellectu sedem 
habere volunt,’ he states accurately enough the fundamental 
distinction between the Catholic and the Evangelical concep- 
tion of faith, and yet in his discussion he betrays a fatal mis- 
apprehension concerning the latter. Protestants do define 
faith as fidueva (trust); but this is not a bare and empty trust 
—the inanis hereticorum jfiducia against which the Council 
of Trent impertinently protested. A trust that is merely sub- 
jective is indeed groundless and empty, and therefore worse 
than worthless (cf. 1 Co 152-17-20), Faith has no value per se ; 
its value lies solely in its object. If the object is unreal, the 
faith is vanity. Or if the object, though real, is not strong 
enough to bear up him that trusts himself to it, his confidence 
can bring him only loss. It is not enough that a man believes ; 
the vital question is, whom he believes. We may not divide 
men into the two classes : those who believe and those who do 
not. For in varying degrees of confidence all men believe 
(trust). He who doubts God, believes men or the spirit of this 
world. Confidence in any object other than God, who alone 
has power over sin and death, could not in any case have 
saving value. And even so our faith would not be ‘saving,’ 
unless God freely purposed to save. And man, though free in 
the act of faith, is utterly unable to produce it of himself. 
Only the revelation of His grace can call forth and ground faith 
in God. Any possible confidence toward God not grounded in 
the revelation of His purpose is not faith, but presumption. 


When it is said that Christian faith is personal 
trust in God in and through Jesus Christ, one need 
not conclude that ‘faith’ and ‘trust’ are exactly 
equivalent terms. The thought is only that the 
deepest essence of faith is trust, and that there is 
no Christian faith that is not personal trust in 
God. An examination, however, of the passages 
in the NT in which these words occur will clearly 
show that even here—to say nothing of later 
ecclesiastical usage—faith, formally regarded, is 
the more comprehensive term. 


‘ Two factors (Momente) are to be distinguished in faith, one 
relating to the object, the knowledge of God mediated through 
Christ, the other relating to the state of the subject, the trust 
in salvation resting upon Christ. But the two cannot be sepa- 
rated from each other, since the Christian knowledge of God 
arises only in and with the trust in salvation. To the distinc- 
tion between these two sides of faith correspond the two 
formule fides que creditur=the content of faith, and sides qua 
creditur =the attitude of faith. Only it should be kept in mind 
that the content of faith consists primarily not in a theologi- 
cally formulated doctrine, but in the immediate beholding and 
understanding of the saving revelation itself’ (Kirn, art. 
*Glaube’ in PRE 8), 


It is accordingly unwarrantable to speak of 
‘a purely intellectual faith in God.’ The mere 
holding a doctrine to be true is not faith at all. 
Earlier dogmaticians divided the function of faith 
into three acts: notitia, knowledge, instruction in 
the facts and doctrines of Christianity ; assensus, 
assent to the teaching; fiducia, personal trust. 
This view, however, is misleading ; for faith, how- 
ever many aspects it may have, is yet an integral 
ne, not formed by the synthesis of several acts. 

nd 


‘notitia and assensus have nothing to do with religious faith 
except as they are included in the jidueia. That saving trust 


meant to denote ‘trumpet-blast,’ as indeed the gon gavns 


suggests. We should rather conjecture that mera c&aripyos 
meyaars, preceded by za/, originally stood after dogs aoargs, 
which would give a better order. 
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does not arise without the hearing of the message of salvation 
(&zo7, Ro 1017) is self-evident and undisputed. On the other 
hand, the assensus, as the sure persuasion of the power of 
Christ as Redeemer and of the reality of the God who is above the 
world, is brought about only in and with the jiducia.... Only 
this one thing must remain unobscured, that the right and 
proper answer of man to the saving revelation that comes to 
him is the jfiducia, and that out of it grows all certainty and 
knowledge of God and Divine things’ (Kirn). 

Some, again, have attempted to draw a positive 
distinction between faith and trust, regarding 
faith as the receiving from God, and trust as the 

ielding of self to God. The essential character- 
istic of faith is indeed receptivity ; but it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the trustful yielding of self 
to God is anything more or other than the opening 
of the heart and life to His influence and control 
through the overmastering revelation of the grace 
of Christ. In other words, even the trustful de- 
votion of self to God remains at bottom a receiving 
from God. 

The attempt has been made (cf. esp. E. W. 
Mayer, Das christliche Gottvertrauen und der 
Glaube an Christus, 1899) to show that while 
Christ, according to the NT, is the object of 
‘faith,’ only God is the object of the full ‘trust’ 
of the Christian. As Jesus, the Christ, revealing 
in word and deed the Father’s holy love, bears the 
offer of salvation to men, so through their faith in 
His revelation He brings men to the Father in 
trust. Trust in God is the consequence of faith in 
Christ. But can this view be consistently main- 
tained? Faith in Christ—not as Prophet merely, 
but as the Bearer of salvation—is justified only as 
we have ground for the assurance that in Him God 
is dealing with us. So then faith in Christ is trust 
in the Father, and trust in the Father as revealed 
in Christ is also trust in the Son, the Bearer of 
salvation (Jn 141"), Certain it is that the writers 
of the NT saw in Christ more than Teacher and 
Example. Even as their exalted Lord He con- 
tinued to be a personal Helper. 

So long as the revelation of God’s grace was not 
yet complete in the sending forth of His Son and 
then of the Spirit of His Son (Gal 4* °), faith could 
not rise to its full measure. Before Christ the full 
conception of faith could not be reached. The 
word ‘trust’ occurs frequently in the Psalms and 
not seldom in certain other OT books. It does 
not, however, signify the perfect fellowship of the 
child of God, but only a reliance upon God’s faith- 
fulness. The predominant idea in the trust of the 
OT was hope. There were heroes of faith before 
Christ, but their faith could not be perfect, for 
they had not received the object of their hope (He 
11% 4°), In Christ the filial disposition is estab- 
lished (cf. ¢.g. 11), And so fundamental and all- 
comprehensive was His work as Mediator of the 
New Covenant that He could be truly called ‘the 
author and perfecter of faith’ (12?). Only as men 
know God in Christ can they know what faith in 
its full sense is. The life of faith is communion 
with God in and through Christ, and the nerve of 
that communion is personal trust. Christian trust 
is reliance upon God, but not upon ‘God out of 
Christ.’ Neither can it be reliance upon Jesus 
except as the essential revelation of the Father. 

Not unknown in Church history is a view of the redemptorial 
work of Christ which would make it consist in appeasing an 
angry God. According to this view Christ and not the Father 
is the Reconciler, God and not the world is reconciled. In 
such a case perfect childlike trust is not to be thought of. 
There would be no firm ground for it. If God has once changed 
His purpose, why should He not do so again? Only where 
God is manifest in Christ as the Reconciler of the world (2 Co 
519) can there be perfect security for time and eternity. Where 
Christ is bet ig of as having wrought a change in the will of 
God, men will with wavering hope implore Him to intercede 
with God on their behalf, and wil perhaps also invoke the aid 
of many saints. Perfect assurance is not to be reached by this 


Only as we have the Son do we have the Father 
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(Jn 149%, 1 Jn 2% 4), but we have the Son only 
because of the Father’s love (Jn 31), Jesus knows 


the Father, and He teaches us to know Him. His 
life is the glorious example of trust in the Father’s 
love. But it is not through the contagious ex- 
ample of the ‘inner life’ of Jesus that men are led 
into perfect filial trust. He promised His disciples 


a perfect joy, which no one should take away 
(16° 


4), but this was to come only after He should 
have been glorified. God’s boundless love for 
sinners must first be manifested in the cross of 
Christ (Ro 5§ 8). Yet even Christ’s dying and 
rising again on our behalf (2 Co 5") is not the final 
proot of God’s love. God has also sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into our hearts (Gal 4°, Ro 8148), 
The gift of the Spirit means the reality of com- 
munion in prayer, and the Spirit’s work in us is the 
pledge of our complete salvation at last (cf. e.g. 
Ro 86, 2 Co 5°). To be rooted and grounded in the 
love of God, that one may be strengthened to know 
that love which passeth knowledge (Eph 3%") ; to 
know and have believed the love which God hath 
in us (1 Jn 4°) ; and to keep ourselves in the love 
of God (Jude v.?!)—this is the meaning of Christian 
trust. 

Since the sovereign grace of God manifested in 
Jesus Christ is the only ground of our assurance, 
we must place no confidence in the flesh (Ph 3°"), 
The seed of Abraham or of Israel may not trust in 
this relation (Mt 3°, Jn 8, Ro 2 48, Gal 378 29), 
Nor may we trust in works of righteousness (e.g. Ro 
3198 Eph 2%, Tit 3°), or in our good purpose, effort, 
or zeal (e.g. Ro 9'° 108, Ph 38), Even the con- 
fession of Christ and the profession of faith will 
avail nothing without the vita] union with Him in 
the faith that works by love (Mt 77", Ja Q1s#., 
1 Co 1018, Rev 31). Moreover, not even what men 
call a good conscience can give security (1 Co 4% 4, 
1 Jn 1°"). The wondrous fact of fellowship in the 
love of God is indeed a token of the life of God 
in us. And whereinsoever our heart condemn us, 
we shall obtain assurance in the way of sincere 
obedience to the Spirit of love. ay is greater 
than our heart—He can pardon and heal. And 
when by His grace our heart is set free from self- 
condemnation, our communion with God may be 
unbroken. 

Upon the immovable foundation of the recon- 
ciliation of the world in Christ (2 Co 5) the 
individual appropriates to himself the promise by 
faith. Thereby he experiences a present grace and 
rejoices in the sure hope of the glory of God (Ro 
5! *). Because he has the earnest of the Spirit— 
because God’s love has been shed abroad in his 
heart—he can even glory in tribulations (5°, cf. 
12!*), Even bearing the cross and being crucified 
with Christ are his joy and glory (Gal 2” 64, Ph 
387), Out of the richness of the grace of this 
fellowship he can know that all things work to- 
gether for his good, that is, for his salvation, and 
he is persuaded that nothing can separate him 
from the love of God which is in Christ. There is 
no power that can gainsay the loving will of the 
eternal God (Ro 8'**). In every condition he 
proves the sufficiency of Christ’s grace (e.g. 2 Co 
12°), and by prayer and supplication finds that 
God’s peace, far surpassing all understanding of 
men, keeps guard over his heart and thoughts in 
Christ Jesus (Ph 47). Through faith he is kept 
in a hope sure and steadfast unto the final salva- 
tion which awaits him (e.g. 1 P 1°"). But the 
sureness of the hope does not work carelessness. 
‘Every one that hath this hope set on him puri- 
fieth himself even as he is pure’ (1 Jn 3°). The 
true believer is ‘ careful without care.’ Moreover, 
the grace of our fellowship works zeal in service 
(1 Co 15), Only the Christian can enjoy perfect 
freedom from anxious care in order that he may 
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devote himself fully to the work which God has 
given him. The past is under the blood and the 
future is secure in the promises of God (Tholuck). 
And because he sees in Christ the grand purpose 
of God in the redemption of the world and the 
security for the final accomplishment of that pur- 
pose, he cannot despair of the world any more than 
he can despair of himself. Because he knows the 
grace of Christ he can gladly accept his own lot in 
life, and ‘in the patience of hope and the labour of 
love’ serve and wait and watch (Lk 12° 36,2 Co 5% 1°), 

Christian trust is a state of heart; yet it has 
seemed better to lay stress upon its ground and 
essential significance than upon its psychological 
aspects. Christian joy and fo are effects of a 
power beyond ourselves. Only God can give them. 
It is our part to make sure of our union with Christ, 
and then to see that we receive not the grace of 
God in vain (2 Co 6'). The full realization of the 
meaning of Christ’s promise of peace is not to be 
had at once. It is the goal of the path of trust. 
But if there is established the relation of such con- 
fidence in God that all our weaknesses, doubts, 
fears, and sins drive us to our sure Helper, the 
goal of perfect peace will surely be reached at last 
(cf, Mt 1128-30, He 425), 

LITERATURE.—The art. Fairu is presupposed throughout, and 
also that of Dr. Warfield in Hastings’ DB. See also Drum- 
mond, Pax Vobiscum; Herrmann, l'aith and Morals, and The 
Communion of the Christian with God ; Kahler, Zur Lehre von 
der Versdhnung, and Der Lebendige Gott; J. G. Tasker, ‘Trust 
in God and Faith in Christ’ in HapT' xi. [1900] 490. 

J. R. VAN PELT. 

_ TRUTH.—Apart from the adverbial phrases ‘of 
a truth’ (Mk 12%, Lk 4%) and ‘truly’ (e.g. Mk 14”, 
Lk 9%? 12#), which are used in their ordinary 
colloquial sense (ef. Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 
227), the only occurrence of this term in the 
Synoptic Gospels is in the hypocritical address of 
the Pharisees and Herodians to Jesus (Mt 22'%, 
Mk 12™, Lk 207), where these soi-disant inquirers 
compliment Him on His sincerity as a. teacher. 
Here loyalty to the truth is opposed to the dis- 
ingenuous spirit that allows itself to be swayed by 
fear or flattery. The impression made by Jesus 
on His opponents was one of fearless honesty and 
candour ; He was no casuist or time-server, and it 
was His recognized character of religious frankness 
and veracity which suggested their trap. For all 
His sympathies, they knew He would be straight- 
forward. They could count upon His telling 
dangerous and unpleasant truths, no matter what 
His word might cost Him. He had the courage 
without which truthfulness is impossible, and these 
Jews were cunning enough to trade upon His very 
virtues. 

In the Fourth Gospel, however, ‘truth’ is used 
in a special, pregnant sense, characteristic of the 
writer and of hisage. It is one of the leading cate- 
gories or themes of the book, and its proportions, 
as well as its perspective, are entirely different 
from anything in the Synoptics. Occasionally, no 
doubt, the ordinary sense of the term occurs, as in 
the phrases about true witness (5%) %? 21%4), or 
credible statements (84); here, as elsewhere, the 
word means no more than veracity, and its adjective 
represents ‘trustworthy’ (cf. 104 with 738 816f- 40. 46 
and 167). In Pilate’s remark, ‘Truth! what is 
truth?’ (18%), however, we are on the way to a 
more definite conception. There is, no doubt, in 
this scene the implied censure of a false attitude 
to truth, as Cowper has pointed out.— 


* But what is truth? ’Twas Pilate’s question put 
To Truth itself, that deigned him no reply. 
And wherefore? will not God impart His light 
To them that ask it ?—Freely—’tis His joy, 
His glory and His nature, to impart. 
But to the proud, uncandid, insincere, 
Or negligent inquirer, not a spark.’ 
(Task, bk. iii. 1. 270). 
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Truth, in this passage, however, has the further 
connotation of speculative or abstract knowledge, 
and the majority of the references throughout the 
Gospel are tinged by such associations. They 
converge on the principle that the spiritual is the 
real, and that the truth of human life is attainable 
only in relation to Christ, who is at once the true 
Life of God and the true’ means whereby men 
appropriate that Divine and absolute nature. 

Two small linguistic problems lie at the threshold of any 
attempt to investigate the meaning of ‘truth’ in the Fourth 
Gospel. (a) Attempts have been made, notably by Wendt (e.g. 
in SK, 1888, p. 511f., and Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 259f.), to 
read &A4fem as equivalent to ‘faithfulness’ or ‘rectitude,’ on 
the analogy of the LXX rendering (dacs zai &A‘Usse) for the 
Hebrew original of ‘grace and truth.’ Certainly, in 114.17, the OT 
antithesis is unmistakable. But, apart from the fact that ye pis 
is substituted for éaes, the author is evidently using ‘truth’ 
here in a deeper and special meaning of his own. The general 
usage of the term throughout the Gospel, whether as applied to 
God or man, cannot be explained by ‘faithfulness’ or ‘righteous 
conduct,’ any more than by mere ‘veracity.’ Even where the 
OT form of expression is retained, the content and the substance 
of the thought are extended and intensified. (b) A cognate 
difficulty is occasioned by the use of two adjectives, zavlis and 
adnbivés, in connexion with &a7dux (see HxpT xv. [1904] 505, xvi. 
42-43). No rigid distinction can be drawn between them in the 
Gospel (note the variant in 816), as if they were equivalent 
precisely to veraz and verus. The latter may be translated 
‘true,’ in the sense of veal, as opposed to what is counterfeit 
(151) or transient and inadequate (19 632-51); but often what is 
true, in the sense of veracious and sincere, is thereby sub- 
stantial, the sole reality amid the shadows of falsehood, just as 
God, who is true (cf. Field, ON iii. p. 104), as opposed to 
deceptive and disappointing idols, is also rea, in the sense of 
being living and lasting. Hence «anbys (826) and &axbivos (728) 
are applied equally to God (cf. 3°83), as the Father who has sent 
the Son, while the former adjective is used (¢.g. in 6°) where 
the latter, in the sense of veal or genuine, would have been 
equally appropriate (cf. 682 19), 

Truth, in this specific sense, forms one of the 
nuclei of the Fourth Gospel. It is equivalent 
either to the knowledge of God’s being and will, or 
to the Divine being and will itself; in other words, 
it represents the higher and heavenly reality of 
things, transcendent and absolute, and corresponds 
generally to light (cf. 18 and 5%) in its sphere and 
functions. Like the light, however, the truth is 
not an abstract entity, much less an intellectual 
system, to the author, but this Divine reality as 
manifested in the incarnate Logos, as revealed in 
the Son. He is the Truth (14°); He and it are 
identified (cf. 8° *%), All else is transitory and 
unsubstantial. Whatever appears to compete with 
this truth is either counterfeit or merely relative. 
Jesus, as the perfect Son of God, is the final and 
adequate embodiment of God’s saving will; and 
the common term for that heavenly nature, in 
relation to man’s errors and ignorance, is the truth. 
But the errors and ignorance against which it has 
to struggle are moral rather than intellectual. It 
is truth to be done (3), not speculation to be 
understood. The prerequisite for coming to the 
light of the Logos is a sound moral disposition, 
faithfulness to the light of conscience, and genuine 
sincerity of thought and deed. Such is the point 
pressed by the author of this Gospel. He was sur- 
rounded by a world which included earnest seekers 
for the truth (cf. 127°") and so-called ‘ philosophers’ 
or religious theorists, in Judaism and paganism, 
who refused to accept the Christian estimate of 
Jesus, and probably preferred Gnostic presenta- 
tions of communion with God. To meet both of 
these contemporary currents, he states his con- 
ception of Christ as the Truth. With that Christ 
all truly sincere souls have an affinity, which, if 
allowed to develop naturally, will bring them into 
tonch with Him. On the other hand, the objec- 
tions to Christ, often paraded on intellectual 
grounds, are run back to moral defects, and failure 
to see the reality of God in Christ is attributed to 
some unreality of human character. 

The roots of this unique conception may partly 
be found in Philo, but ultimately they run back to 
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Platonism and the later Stoicism (ef. Grill, p. 204f.), 
while even Egyptian theology had crowned the god 
Thoth with the attribute aiévy ddyO74s of the Logos 
(cf. Reitzenstein, Zwei religionsgesch. Fragen, pp. 
56,.80f.). But the distinctive usage of the Fourth 
Gospel lies in its correlation of this conception 
with the historic personality of Jesus Christ. The 
Asiatie-Greek audience for which the book was 
immediately composed, learnt that He was a king 
of truth (18%), instead of being king of some realm 
whose Jewish Messianic associations failed to im- 
press Hellenic readers. This was a timely pre- 
sentation of the Gospel. It was a reading of 
Christ’s personality which could not fail to com- 
mend itself to those for whom the more local and 
national associations of Judaism, or of Jewish 
Christianity, had lost much, if not all, of their 
interest and appeal. Hence the emphasis on the 
two realms of truth and falsehood, or of reality 
and unreality, which, like the cognate antithesis 
of light and darkness, helps to body forth the 
moral dualism of the Coane. The opposition of 
men to Christ as the Logos is referred to their 
connexion with the realm of the devil (8**), whose 
hereditary policy is hatred of the Divine truth. 
The author does not speculate on any fall of the 
devil, nor does he discuss the origin of this cosmic 
feud; he is content to trace it through history, in 
the practical experience of mankind. Truth and 
falsehood, reality and unreality, light and dark- 
ness, are set in juxtaposition. His Christ is a 
King of Truth. ‘He reigns as Himself holy and 
true, by the power of the truth which He reveals 
—truth in the conscience, truth in the heart, and 
truth in the mind—and over those who, through 
His grace and spirit, have become fundamentally 
true; who stand in the eternal, abiding relation- 
ship of peace and love and holiness towards God’ 
(Reith, Zhe Gospel of John, ii. p. 138). The con- 
trast between this and the realm of falsehood and 
unreality is moral, rather than metaphysical, for 
the writer, though the metaphysical basis is plain. 

Hence there is a distinction between the witness 
borne to the truth by John the Baptist (5%) and 
that borne by Christ (8*° 18°”). The former passage 
(where ‘the truth’ is meant to cover more than its 
ordinary sense, although the language of the latter 
is employed) is in the line of 1%, But when 
Jesus is said to bear witness to the truth, or to tell 
the truth, it is in the sense that He bears witness 
to Himself (84) as the Truth. His whole Person 
and work are an adequate revelation of the Father’s 
inner being. To see Him is to see the Father. His 
witness, therefore, consists in what may be termed 
His loyalty to Himself, and His devotion to that 
vocation of being true to God’s will for which He 
became incarnate, and from which no fear of death 
could deter Him (cf. Lidgett, The Spiritual Prin- 
ciple of the Atonement, p. 24f.). A further line of 
witness to the truth of God is afforded by those 
who accept the revelation of Christ (38), Their 
adhesion to the truth affords to the world fresh 
evidence of the truth’s power; they, as it were, 
accredit the transcendent purpose of God by their 
obedience to it as the moral ideal of their life. 
This is indicated already in the Prologue by the 
words ‘we beheld - we have all received.’ 
Finally, there is the living witness of the Spirit of 
Truth (see below) in the Church, which, unlike the 
so-called Gnostic revelations of fresh knowledge, is 
ever loyal to the historical personality of Christ, 
and aims consistently at glorifying, instead of 
obscuring or diminishing, the vital significance of 
His life for the human soul. 

This note is struck loudly and clearly at the 
very outset, in the Prologue: ‘And the Logos 
became flesh and dwelt among us. And we beheld 
his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the 
| VOL. 11.—49 


Father, full of grace and truth. . . . For of his 
fulness we have all received, even grace upon grace. 
For the law was given through Moses: grace and 
truth came through Jesus Christ’ (Jn 11+ 16-17), 
Here, just as the conception of the Truth is sub- 
ordinated to that of the Way in :14°-6, the aspect 
of grace controls that of truth. Religion, in this 
definition, is not the arduous aspiration of man’s 
soul, stretching up wistfully to communion with 
God, but the gracious revelation of God to men 
through the Person of Jesus Christ; the initiative 
is on God’s side; and the Divine nature, in its 
absolute reality, is mediated for the soul by Christ 
alone, not by any number of theosophic zons. All 
that either the OT economy or contemporary 
Gnosticism could offer the soul was a partial dis- 
closure of God’s inner being. Time-honoured and 
ere as rival methods might be, they were at 

est imperfect. The full revelation was in Christ 
as the Logos or Son of God par excellence, the 
Truth of God, and therefore of man, amid shadows 
and appearances. He is the revealer, or rather the 
revelation Himself. His personality is the sum 
and substance of that Divine essence which He 
alone can communicate in all its fulness to believing 
men, and through which men realize themselves 
fully. He is the true way to life. The author 
emphasizes this central and primary conception on 
two lines. Not only does he change the ‘ mercy’ 
of the Gr. OT into ‘ grace,’—a change which is all 
the more significant that this great Pauline term 
never recurs in the Gospel,—but the companion idea 
of truth (cf. Ex 34°) is expanded from faithfulness 
or veracity to what.a modern might describe as the 
absolute character of the Divine Being, an inner, 
heavenly reality, or rather the Reality, which 
Christ alone (178) could disclose. The ‘truth’ of 
God is thus neither information to be gained, nor 
dogmas to be supernaturally revealed, but is at 
once personal and full of initiative. It is God 
Himself manifesting His essential life to the faith 
and need of man. As Maurice once put it, ‘Truth 
must be a person seeking us, if we are to seek 
him.’ 

While this mission and ministry of the truth have 
reached their climax in the brief earthly life of 
Jesus, the latter phase was only its final, not its 
first manifestation. Like the Light, the Truth 
has been in the world prior to its absolute revela- 
tion and embodiment in Christ the Logos (37° 21). 
In all ages, and from all quarters (cf. 18°’), Christ 
draws to Himself those who practise the truth. In 
the OT and elsewhere (Jos 2'4 [LXX], Ps-Sol 17!” 
with @\eos, cf. Ps 83!) this phrase means simply 
to deal truly or to act sincerely, according to the 
context. The author of this Gospel, however, 
follows his usual method of putting into such 
phrases a deeper and specific content, so that here 
it denotes rather the active exercise and practical 
manifestation by good people of what corresponds 
to God’s real character. To practise the truth isa 
synonym for doing works im God (37). This is 
independent of nationality. It is also evidently 
intended to cover the pre-Christian era ; or rather, 
according to this Gospel, the history of humanity, 
prior to the coming of Christ, was not wholly out 
of touch with the true Spirit and Life of God (1° 9). 
The present passage, taken along with a remark 
like that of 18°” (‘every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice’), suggests a view of paganism 
similar to that of Ro 2 Furthermore, it implies 
that men grasp this ‘truth’ of God by the exercise 
of their entire moral nature. The reality of God, 
as Spirit and as Personal Life, cannot be known 
except by real men, by those whose character is 
real to the core. The conditions of that personal 
knowledge are singleness of mind, purity of con- 
science, and openness of heart. It is the exercise 
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of these that brings a man into permanent touch 
with the reality of the Divine nature as manifested 
in Christ. The locus classicus for this profound 
conception is 717; although the term ‘truth’ does 
not occur there, the identification of disinterested- 
ness and candour with the genuine spirit of truth 
(cf. 738) shows that the idea was in the writer’s 
mind. 

This inwardness, with its corollary of freedom 
from national or local cults, is brought out with 
especial clearness in the well-known definition of 
Christian worship (4° 74), where truth is associated 
with spirit. In contrast to external and ritual 
worship, the genuine worshipper must a proach 
God inwardly; it is like to like, as in 3% The 
spiritual is the inward, the real. As God’s nature 
is such, His worshippers must correspond to Him ; 
and if worship is offered in the spirit, it is thereby 
genuine. A similar antithesis to the symbolic and 
unsubstantial worship of the OT underlies 1717"), 
where truth, in a certain abstract sense, denotes 
the eternal reality of the Divine nature as revealed 
to men, the ideal or truth of life realized in Christ, 
and, through Him, in His people. By His con- 
secration or devotion of Himself to the fulfilment 
of this purpose of revelation, Christ makes it poss- 
ible for His disciples to be consecrated to God’s 
service—a consecration which, as the double mean- 
ing of the term allows, implies personal purification 
from sin. Negatively, the vocation is.equivalent 
to a deliverance from the stains and illusions of the 
transient world, which is superior to the OT ritual. 
- Positively, it denotes an adherence to the cause of 
God. His name and His truth are the same. They 
represent the reality of the Divine revelation in 
Christ, with the twofold antithesis, running 
through the entire Gospel, between this final 
revelation and the inadequate OT religion on the 
one hand, and contemporary philosophic or theo- 
sophie speculations about truth on the other. 

A further application of this freedom, inherent 
in the absolute and inward character of the Chris- 
tian revelation, occurs in the debate (cf. Peyton, 
Memorabilia of Jesus, p. 446f.) between Jesus and 
the Jews in 8*!—a passage which reproduces the 
great Pauline ideas of Gal 37-5, although redemp- 
tion as usual is included under the aspect of revela- 
tion, rather than vice versa. The effects of truth, 
when received by men, are here described summarily 
as freedom (8°). The argument is this. As the 
Father seeks true worshippers, whose note is 
spirituality, so the Son seeks true disciples, whose 
characteristic 1s loyal adherence to His teaching, 
i.e. to Himself (cf. 8% %5) as the revelation of the 
Father. Adherence or obedience of this kind 
yields a knowledge of God’s real nature ; it initi- 
ates men into the true purpose and mind of the 
Father, and invests them with the Divine nature 
itself (17°). Their knowledge, that is to say, is not 
a process of abstract learning. There is no intel- 
lectualism about it. It is not a mastery of theo- 
sophie principles or subtle theories, but participa- 
tion in a personal Life. And contact with this 
brings a verve and independence into life, a sim- 

plicity and a reality, a freedom from bondage and 
fealioon which can be attained only by a nature 
whose capacities are set free to realize themselves 
fully. In another aspect, freedom may be con- 
sidered as deliverance from sin; although such a 
reference is not excluded even in 8%, it is definitely 
suggested in 17), where participation in the Divine 
life is made to involve personal purification, through 
the death of Christ. ‘What men needed was to be 
sanctified, that is, to be consecrated to God. It 
was not in their power—surely no reason can be 
conceived for this, but that which lies in their sin 
—to consecrate themselves, and what they were 
not able to do for themselves Christ did for them 


in His own person. He consecrated Himself to 
God in His death’ (Denney, The Death of Christ, 
p. 269). 

: A third aspect of this inward and absolute know- 
ledge of God in Christ is presented in the conception 
of the Spirit or Paraclete throughout the closing 
chapters (14-17). Considered under the category 
of a liberating power, these references to the tunc- 
tion of the Spirit of Truth (which, it is curious to 
recollect, were applied to Mohammed by Moham- 
medan divines) may be defined as a presentation 
of the liberating eliect of the truth, as opposed to 
traditional and antiquarian views of Jesus which, 
even within the Church, might restrict the full 
appreciation of His Person. The author had to 
meet a twofold danger, and he chose to state his new 
conception of Christ and Christianity in the form 
of a Gospel, not of a treatise or an Epistle. One 
reason for this, as he suggests in the sayings repro- 
duced in 156 and 1638, is his heartfelt conviction 
that the Person of Christ is the sum and substance 
of the Divine revelation, and that no fresh state- 
ments or progressive views, such as those pro- 
mulgated by Cerinthus and other Gnostics, are 
authoritative unless they represent elements already 
present by implication in the words and works of 
the incarnate Logos. The deeper interpretation of 
Christ, with which he came forward to meet the 
requirement of a later age, is none other than a 
fresh discovery of latent truths in Christ. The 
influence of the Spirit on the consciousness of the 
Church is not directed to the manufacture of inde- 
pendent oracles or to the task of striking out original 
additions to the revelation of Christ, which would 
render the latter, in any sense, superfluous or in- 
ferior. The test of all such new interpretations is 
their loyalty to the historic manifestation of the 
Logos. The Spirit of Truth, bestowed by Christ 
upon His Church (14), recalls to the mind of all 
true disciples the bearing and meaning of Christ’s 
own teachings; ‘he shall bear witness of me... 
he shall guide you into all the truth (for a different 
reading in Jerome, etc., cf. Nestle’s Linfihrung ?, 
p. 98), for he shall not speak from himself. . . he 
shall glorify me, for he shall take of mine, and shall 
declare it unto you’ (ef. Bruce, The Training of the 
Twelve, pp. 376 f., 418f.). This great definition of 
the right and limitations of true freedom of moye- 
ment within the Christian consciousness, safeguards 
it alike against the abuses of Gnostic speculation 
and the disinclination to advance beyond the Jewish- 
Christian, or rigidly Messianic, interpretation of 
Christ’s Person which had been promulgated by the 
first generation of the disciples. To know Christ 
after the flesh was far from exhausting the signifi- 
cance of His Person. His Spirit, 7.c. His living pres- 
ence in the Christian Church and consciousness, 
had still more to unfold of truth and grace. Hence 
one privilege of being in contact with this ‘ Truth,’ 
as embodied in Christ, is that disciples, no longer 
in touch with the earthly Jesus, are fitted to adapt 
it to varying conditions, to see it in ever fresh 
bearings, and to apply it with inexhaustible power, 
while at the same time they preserve its essential 
meaning. Their training in it, so far from involv- 
ing any disloyalty to it, is a part of their fidelity 
to its principles. 

‘They who follow the Spirit’s guidance will not receive an 
illumination enabling them to dispense with truth, but the 
enablement to lay hold of truth. . .. On the one hand, the 
Truth given in Christ will need from age to age His expounding 
to unlock its stores; and, on the other hand, the faith in Him 
and His office in the present shall never loosen men from the 
Gospel given once for all, or draw them away from the eternal 


Father, by enabling any voice born only of the present to seem 
wholly Divine. Standing fast in the unchanging Truth, and an 


endless progress in taking knowledge of it shall be indissolubly 
united’ (Hort, Zhe Way, the Truth, and the Life, p. 58 f.). 


Thus, while the author carefully and stringently 
safeguards the future revelations of religious trut 
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by limiting them to the sphere of the historical 
Logos, he contemplates fresh advances in the 
apprehension of Christ (16%), just as he does in the 
practical extension of the Church (17). Revela- 
tions in the future, and of the future, fall within 
the scope of the Spirit of Truth. The latter is not 
fettered by the past. This prophetic function of 
the Spirit may seem rather one-sided (so Beyschlag, 
NT Theol. i. 282) as compared with its ethical 
resentation in Paul. But it is in line with the 
8 noptic tradition, where the Spirit is primarily, 
if not entirely, a spirit of witness ; while the other, 
more ethical aspect, is at least suggested in the 
context (cf. 1417). The truth or reality of the 
Divine life, at any rate, includes the future (cf. 
Ps 25° [LX X]) ; as indeed it must, if God’s purpose 
is a developing plan throughout history and ex- 
erience, and if this truth or reality is personal. 
‘or as a personality is ea hypothesi full of resources 
and surprises, the richer is its life. Its spirit must 
be a perennial self-expression, conditioned only by 
the receptive powers of men. Consequently the 
aim of the Fourth Gospel, in these allusions to the 
rogressive witness of the Spirit of Truth, in the 
uture and of the future, is to prevent loyalty to 
the historic essence of Christianity from degenerat- 
ing into stagnant adherence to an institution or a 
ereed. What Jesus said, as Cyprian used to insist, 
was: ‘I am the Truth,’ not, ‘I am Tradition.’ 
Christ is God’s last Word to the world. But, as 
the writer strikingly implies in the phrase, ‘The 
Spirit shall guide you into all the truth,’ the full 
interpretation of that Word was not attained by 
the primitive generation of the disciples. They 
had no monopoly of it. ‘Most friends of truth,’ 
said Vinet, ‘love it as Frederick the Great loved 
music. It used to be said of him that, strictly 
speaking, he was not fond of music but of the 
flute, and not indeed fond of the flute but of his 
flute.’ It is to prevent any religious aberration of 
this kind that such words of the Fourth Gospel are 
put forward. They express the spirit of Christ’s 
revelation, which cannot be held by a trivial or 
narrow life, any more than it can be selfishl 
grasped or adequately weighed by the most ad- 
vanced age of Christendom. 
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JAMES MOFFATT. 

TURNING. —1. The Gospel terms.—In EV of 
the Gospels the vbs. ‘turn,’ ‘convert’ represent no 
fewer than 8 different Gr. words. The ordinary 
terms, and the ones we have almost exclusively to 
do with in the following article, are orpé¢w and 
émiarpépw (whence ’émisrpopy, ‘conversion,’ in Ac 
15°). In addition to these we find (each, however, 
used only once in the Gospels) drocrpédw (Mt 5%”), 
drocrpépw (Lk 2%), dvaxwpéw (Mt 2”), dvaxdurrw 
(Lk 105), droBatyw (2178), yivowar (Jn 16”)—all asso- 
ciated with the idea of turning, and rendered by 
‘turn’ either in AV or RV. 

(1) Literal turning.—Both orpépw and émorpépw 
are used in this sense. Once o7pédw occurs transi- 
tively, where Jesus bids His disciples, when smitten 
on the right cheek, turn the other to the smiter 
(Mt 5). Both vbs. frequently occur in the passive 
form, but with a reflexive or middle meaning, to 
denote the turning of oneself round. Usually it 
is Jesus Himself who thus turns round (orpageis, 


émiotpagels), to look for someone (e.g. Mk 5%, Lk 
22%), or to address some pointed word to those who 
follow (e.g. Mt 1678, Lk 9°). 

(2) Ligurative or spiritual turning.—In this sense 
both orpépw and émarpépw are employed, but the 
former only once (Mt 18"). The noun émicrpog, 
corresponding to émorpépdw in its spiritual sense, 
does not occur in the Gospels, and is found only in 
Ac 15°. Both in the Gospels and elsewhere in the 
NT the AV frequently renders these vbs., when 
they denote a spiritual turning, by ‘convert,’ and 
in Ac 15° it renders émirpogy by ‘conversion.’ RV 
retains ‘conversion ’ in the last-mentioned passage, 
and ‘convert’ in Ja 5! 2° (where the vb. is active 
and transitive—‘ convert a sinner’); but otherwise 
it has substituted ‘turn’ for ‘convert’—a wise 
course, in view of the fact that in modern religious 
speech ‘conversion’ has come to be used in a con- 
ventional sense that does not always correspond 
to the meaning of the original. In another im- 
portant respect the RV has corrected a wrong 
impression produced by the AV renderings. The 
latter, through the influence of the Vulg. (convertor), 
not only uses the vb. ‘convert,’ but renders the 
reflexive orpépecOa, émiorpépecOa as if they were 
genuine passives, and instead of ‘turn’ has ‘be 
converted.’ A still more glaring mistranslation 
appears in the quotation from Is 6! [LXX] given 
in Mt 13%, Jn 12”, Ac 2877 (cf. Mk 4”). In Is 6% 
AV, correctly enough, has ‘lest they convert’— 
‘convert’ in the time of King James being used 
intransitively. But in the NT passages, though 
the Gr. vb., except in Jn 12”, is in the active form, 
just as in the LXX, the ‘convert’ of Isaiah is 
changed into ‘be converted.’ Both in the last- 
mentioned passages and in those cases in which, 
in accordance with the ordinary usage, the vbs. 
though passive in form are certainly reflexive in 
meaning, RV has changed the ‘be converted’ of 
AV into ‘turn’ (see Mt 13” 188, Mk 42, Lk 2252, 
Jn 12, Ac 31% 2877), It is with this spiritual 
turning or ‘conversion’ that we shall be occupied 
in the remainder of the article. 

2. The NT facts.—(1) So far as the term ‘turn’ 
or ‘convert’ is concerned, the Gospels can hardly 
be said to afford sufficient data for a doctrine of 
conversion in the modern sense of the word. In 
Mt 134, Mk 4”, Jn 12° an OT prophecy (Is 61°) is 
referred to; but both in its original use and its NT 
application it is a national rather than an indi- 
vidual turning that is meant. Again, the notable 

assage, Mt 18° ‘Except ye turn, and become as 
ittle children,’ etc., though often taken as a funda- 
mental utterance of our Lord on the subject of 
conversion, can hardly be used for this purpose 
when read in the light of the context. For it was 
addressed directly to the Twelve at a time long 
subsequent to their call to the Apostolate; and, 
with the exception of Judas, who will venture to 
say that the Apostles at this period were ‘ uncon- 
verted’ men? Moreover, the turning which Jesus 
demanded of them was not that absolute turning 
from sin in order to follow Himself which the word 
‘conversion’ is used to denote, but a turning from 
those foolish, unworthy ambitions which had just 
el gia the question, ‘ Who is the greatest in the 
ingdom of heaven ?’ (v.1), and a recognition of the 
truth that in God’s Kingdom humility is the real 
badge of greatness. Similarly, when our Lord 
says to Peter, ‘ When once thou hast turned again 
(AV ‘When thou art converted’), stablish thy 
brethren’ (Lk 22°), it seems evident that the 
Apostle did not lack conversion in the technical 
meaning of the word, but that he was being sum- 
moned beforehand to a fresh and more devoted 
return to his Master’s service after his fall. 

When we pass to Acts, however, we do find 
ériotpépw and éricrpod7 in a sense that corresponds 
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to the familiar use of the term ‘conversion.’ When 
St. Peter, preaching to the multitude in Solomon’s 
Porch, says, ‘Repent ye therefore, and turn again, 
that your sins may be blotted out’ (Ac 3”), the 
turning he demands is unquestionably the kind of 
turning that conversion implies. When it is said 
of the inhabitants of Lydda that they ‘turned to 
the Lord’ (9**), it is their conversion that is referred 
to. So likewise at Antioch, when ‘a great number 
that believed turned unto the Lord’ (11); and when 
Paul and Barnabas preached to the people of Lystra 
that they should ‘turn from these vain things unto 
the living God’ (14%); and again when the same 
Apostles passed through Pheenicia and Samaria 
‘declaring the conversion of the Gentiles,’ and 
causing great joy unto all the brethren (15°; see, 
further, v.19 2618: 20), 

In the Epistles the use of the figure of turning 
to denote the great spiritual change that consti- 
tutes a mana Christian is infrequent ; but we have 
it in 2 Co 3'6, and notably in 1 Th 1° ‘How ye 
turned unto God from idols, to serve a living and 
true God.’ And this use of the word ‘turn,’ we 
must remember, was not only a natural figure to 
denote a great spiritual transformation, but one 
that was especially familiar to every pious Jew. 
The prophetic writings are full of it. And no- 
where, whether in the OT or the NT, is there a 
finer expression of the idea than in the words of 
Deutero-Isaiah : ‘Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let 
him return unto the Lord, and he will have merey 
-upon him ; and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon (Is 554 s\ct.16%, Es 5i'8 i Jer 3 abizk gal, 
Hos 128, J] 2, Zee 15), 

(2) But we are not confined to the terms for 
‘turning’ in the NT, in seeking there for the fact 
of conversion. The reality itself is constantly in 
evidence. In the ministry of our Lord Himself we 
have manifest cases of conversion in the sinful 
woman in the house of Simon the Pharisee (Lk 
747), in Zaccheeus the publican of Jericho (198*), 
in the penitent robber on the cross (23% 4“), The 
parable of the Prodigal Son (15"™), who ‘came to 
himself’ and then returned to his father, is a parable 
of conversion. And what are those great appeals 
that Jesus constantly makes—for a taking up of 
the cross in order to follow Him (Mt 1674 ||), for a 
willingness to lose one’s life in order to find it 
(10 16% 18%°), for a ‘hating’ of one’s dearest 
friends in order to be His disciple (Lk 1475)—but a 
demand for conversion, even though the figure of 
turning is not employed ? 

In the story of the Apostolic Church, again, we 
have constant illustrations of the great spiritual 
change—the 3000 souls brought into the Church 
on the day of Pentecost (Ac 2%), and those who 
thereafter were added to them day by day (v.47) ; 
the results that everywhere followed the preaching 
of the word, whether by the lips of evangelists 
(85 & 12 112124) or Apostles (9% 10% 141 etc.); the 
striking individual cases of the Ethiopian eunuch 
(8%7), Cornelius (10 118), Lydia of Thyatira 
(16™%), and the jailer of Philippi (v.2°™),. Above 
all, we have the case of St. Paul himself—the most 
typical and remarkable example the world has 
ever seen of that complete and conscious turning 
of ithe soul which we name conversion (9% 225 
26128), 

(3) Once more, the fact of conversion is brought 
before us in the teaching of the Epistles, and above 
all in the Pauline Epistles, by the employment of 
other figures than that of turning. For it is evi- 
dently conversion that is described by the putting 
off of the old man and the putting on of the new 
(Col 3°), by the transition from a world of darkness 
toa kingdom of light (Ro 13”, Eph 5%, Col 1%, 


1 Jn 17 28), by the ideas of a crucifixion of the old 


self (Ro 6°), an awaking out of sleep (Eph 5%), and 
even a rising from the dead with a view to walking 
in newness of life (7b., Ro 6+). This last figure of 
a rising from the dead reminds us how near conver- 
sion as a forthputting of the human will approaches 
to regeneration as an act of the Divine Spirit, and 
so brings us to consider the subject in its larger 
doctrinal relations. : 

8. The Christian doctrine.—Properly speaking, 
conversion as we use the word is a modern and 
popular rather than a Scriptural or theological 
term; but, while its inexactness leads sometimes 
to its being misapplied, it is nevertheless a con- 
venient word to denote the conscious side of that 
great change by which a man becomes a Christian. 
In dwelling further on it we may think (1) of its 
essential nature; (2) of its particular contents ; 
and (8) of its types or modes. 

(1) The essential nature of conversion.—There is 
a very frequent misconception, according to which 
conversion is thought of as a passive experience 
rather than an active energizing of the human will. 
We have often heard it said, for example, that 
someone ‘has got converted.’ Most, if not all, of 
the blame for this incorrect use of the word must 
be laid at the door of the AV, with its ‘be con- 
verted’ instead of ‘turn.’ The Greek lends no 
support to the idea of a passive conversion. If we 
except Ja 51°: 2° (where the reference is to the action, 
not of the Divine power, but of the human preacher 
or teacher who mediates the message of salvation), 
there is not a single case in the NT where the word 
for turning or conversion is so employed as to sug- 
gest that something is wrought upon a man from 
without. Always it is an act of the man himself 
that is so described ; the turning is a self-turning, 
a human and moral, not a supernatural and meta- 
physical change. 

This, of course, is not to deny that there are 
other figures in the NT which represent the process 
of becoming a Christian as something that is carried 
through by the operation of a Divine power. The 
new birth (Jn 3"), the new creation (2 Co 5", Gal 
6%), the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost (Tit 3°), all point to another side 
of the matter. But what we have to notice here 
is that, as distinguished from regeneration, conver- 
sion at all events is always represented as a work 
and a duty the full responsibility for which is laid 
upon man. 

When we come to consider the precise relations 
between conversion and regeneration, we pass into 
a difficult region where questions are raised which, 
as Professor Laidlaw has said, it has been the habit 
of theologians to avoid. ‘Reformed theology pre- 
sents no reasoned connexion between regeneration 
in the stricter sense and conversion with its fruits’ 
(Bib. Doct. of Man, 266). And for lack of a reasoned 
and definite theory, or even of a careful study of 
the NT teaching, the figure of regeneration has 
very commonly been overworked, while the moral 
side of the change involved in becoming a Christian 
has been neglected. But, while it is Scriptural to 
say that when a man becomes a Christian a mys- 
terious Divine work has been effected within him, 
it is equally Scriptural to say (and Scripture says 
it much oftener) that we become Christians by our 
own free choice, and that the power of deciding 
whether we are to be Christ’s disciples or not rests 
with ourselves. Thus we are brought face to face 
with the larger problem of the relation between 
human freedom and the Divine will, and can only 
say here that in the NT regeneration and conver- 
sion come before us as one and the same process, 
looked at from the Divine and the human side 
respectively, but looked at as essentially a moral 
eaitier than a metaphysical change. Men are born 
of the Spirit, but they must turn if they are to 
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enter into the Kingdom of God. ‘This my son 
was dead, and is alive again,’ exclaimed the father of 
the Prodigal, for he recognized a miracle of Divine 
grace in his son’s return. But that heavenly mys- 
tery had its human counterpart, that miracle of 
grace its moral coefficient ; for the Prodigal had 
turned away from the swine-trough, ‘and he arose 
and came to his father.’ See, further, art. RE- 
GENERATION, 

(2) The particular elements of conversion.—W hen 
we analyze conversion, two elements show them- 
selves ; for two moments are involved in every act 
of turning: there is a turning from and a turning 
to. Christian conversion is a turning from self, the 
world, and sin; and a turning to God in Christ. 
But these are just the two moral acts which in the 
NT are commonly designated by the names ‘ repent- 
ance’ and ‘faith.’ And so it seems proper to say 
that repentance and faith are the elements that go 
to make up conversion. And this is confirmed when 
we find that in the record of the betta preaching 
conversion or turning is associated with repentance 
on the one hand and faith on the other. ‘Repent 
xe therefore, and turn again’ is the point to which 

t. Peter brings his sermon in Solomon’s Porch 
(Ac 3) ; and St. Paul’s claim, as he stands before 
King Agrippa, is that he has declared alike to Jew 
and Gentile ‘that they should repent and turn to 
God ’ (267°). On the other hand, we read of the 
Greeks of Antioch that ‘a great number that 
believed turned unto the Lord’ (11%). Corre- 
sponding again with this separate presentation of 
the two sides of conversion, is the fact that St. 
Paul combines the two when he says to the elders 
of the Ephesian Church, as he sums up his ministry 
among them, that both to Jews and Greeks his 
testimony has been this: ‘repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 207"). 
Much has been written on the question whether in 
conversion repentance comes before faith, or faith 
before repentance. From the point of view of 
theory it is a somewhat barren discussion; and 
when we come to practice, the fact appears to be 
that in the conscious experience of the soul faith 
rises into more immediate prominence in some cases 
and repentance in others. But what is of import- 
ance is to note that in conversion both are inextric- 
ably joined together in the unity of a complex but 
single moral act. 

(3) The modes or types of conversion.—(a) Two 
strongly contrasted types meet us in the NT and 
in the whole history of Christian experience. The 
one is marked by deep contrition for sin—contrition 
that amounts in some cases to a positive agony of 
mental distress. From the other the element of 
pain and contrition is almost wholly absent; it 
consists in a joyful and unclouded acceptance of the 
love of God as revealed in the face of Jesus Christ. 
St. Paul and the jailer of Philippi are representa- 
tives of the violent and painful type of conversion 
—reproduced in the later history of the Church in 
the experience of such men as Augustine and 
Bunyan. Cornelius, the Ethiopian eunuch, and 
Lydia ‘ the seller of purple,’ may stand, perhaps, for 
the gentler and simply trustful type—torerunners 
of multitudes like them in every subsequent age. 
Theologically the difference between these two 
types might be accounted for by saying that as 
repentance and faith are the two elements that 
go to make up conversion, in the one case repent- 
ance is more prominent, and in the other faith. 
For while it is true that repentance is primarily a 
change of mind, and is not to be confounded with 
the mere feeling of sorrow‘on account of sin, yet 
repentance is at all events that side of conversion 
which represents the soul’s backward and down- 
ward look, just as faith is the aspect of it in which 
the soul looks forward and upward. And so con- 
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trition for the sorrowful past, even while it must 
be distinguished from true repentance, is yet in 
certain cases its very natural accompaniment. 
The full explanation, however, of the differences 
between these two types of conversion must be 
sought from psychology rather than theology, in 
the field of experience and not in that of doctrinal 
theory. They are due for the most part to 
diversities in natural temperament, in personal 
history, in religious education, and especially in 
the prevailing atmosphere of religious thought and 
belief. Professor Henry Drummond, remarking on 
the fact that in his wide experience as an evangelist 
he had never met with conversions of the agonizing 
type so common in an earlier generation, once 
raised the question whether the Holy Spirit may 
not in these days have changed His modus operandi. 
The question is startling; but considered in the 
light of Jn 16% it may have the kernel of truth in 
it. For the Holy Spirit has led the Church of our 
time into new and larger views regarding the 
revelation of God in Christ ; and the comparative 
infrequency of a once familiar type of conversion 
is probably due to the fact that, without sur- 
rendering their belief in the reality and heinous- 
ness of sin, both the Christian evangelist and his 
hearers have gained a better understanding of all 
that is involved in the Fatherhood of God and the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(6) Two other well-known and strongly con- 
trasted types are those of sudden and gradual or, 
as it is sometimes called, nwrtwral conversion. Of 
the former the NT affords numerous examples ; 
indeed, nearly all the NT conversions are evidently 
sudden in their mode. It does not follow, however, 
that we should take this to be the ordinary, much 
less the only legitimate type. In NT times it lay 
in the nature of the case that conversion should be 
sudden. The gospel made its appeal at first to 
those who had grown up in a world ruled by 
principles the very opposite of those of the Divine 
Kingdom, and the transition from either Judaism 
or paganism to Christianity was bound to be of 
the nature of an absolute and sudden break. And 
such conversions, of course, are common still, in 
Christian lands as well as in the mission field,—in 
the case of those who find themselves standing face 
to face at last with the Christ of whom they have 
never heard before, or of whom they have never 
rightly thought, or whose grace, though long 
familiar enough, they have hitherto deliberately 
resisted. Then constantly there takes place, as 
Henry Drummond said, ‘an experience which 
words are not allowed to utter—a something lke 
the sudden snapping of a chain, the waking from a 
dream’ ( Nat. Law in the Spir. World, 94). 

It is different in the case of those who from 
infancy have been brought up under the nurturing 
care of the Christian Church and a Christian home, 
and who have almost unconsciously been respond- 
ing to this nurtural treatment. Timothy suggests 
to us an example in NT times of gradual or nurtural 
conversion (Ac 16!, 1 Ti 15); though it was through 
St. Paul’s teaching, no doubt, that his early training 
blossomed into the flower of a rich personal faith 
(1 Co 47). In later times nurtural conversions 
become common; and under ideal conditions of 
Christian education they may be regarded as the 
normal type. When one has been born in a 
Christian home, dedicated to Christ in infancy, 
surrounded continually by a Christian atmosphere, 
and so has learned ‘from a child’ to know and love 
and follow Jesus, a sudden and startling conversion 
is not to be looked for. Christians with such a 
history can seldom tell the day and hour of their 
conversion. And yet the name of ‘conversion’ is 
not to be withheld from certain experiences that 
have usually come into such lives. For the un- 
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conscious Christianity of childhood needs to be 
transformed into the conscious Christianity of 
developed character. There may be no day and 
hour that can be named, but there is generally a 
ae well-defined period when the first instinctive 
ove and faith and obedience pass into the deliberate 
attitude of the surrendered will. 

Modern students of the psychology of religious 
experience have proved to how large an extent 
what we call ‘ conversion’ is associated with those 
physiological and psychological changes that belong 
to the transition from childhood to dawning man- 
hood or womanhood. This transition is not a 
sudden process, not a thing of a day or an hour. 
It covers a considerable period, but in that period 
a momentous work is going on. And in those days 
there comes to every young soul that has been well 
nurtured a new feeling of the beauty and mystery 
of life, and a fresh sense also of the possibilities 
that life offers of good as well as of evil. The old 
Greek stories about the parting of the ways and 
the choice of youth are not only perennially true, 
but have a special Christian application. Even 
those who have learned from their earliest child- 
hood to love and honour Christ as their Saviour 
and Lord do not escape the need for a critical 
decision. When the time comes for taking up the 
free development of character, Jesus Christ stands 
at the parting of the ways; and though He knows 
of very many that they have been following Him 
hitherto, He asks whether they are going to forsake 
Him now or follow Him still. When a young heart 
replies, like Simon Peter of old (Jn 6%), ‘Lord, to 
whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal 
life,’ that heart has turned consciously and deliber- 
ately to Christ. Of such conversions there are 


multitudes; for in order to conversion a soul does 
not need to be violently plucked up by the roots 


and transplanted to another soil. 
knowing what it does, it turns joyfully to Christ, 
as the flower turns to follow the pathway of the 
sun. 

(c) The question is sometimes raised whether it is 


It is enough if, 


possible for a man to be converted more than once ; | 


and point is given to the inquiry by the fact that in 
the night in which He was betrayed the Lord said 
to Peter, ‘When once thou has turned again (AV 
‘when thou art converted’), stablish thy brethren’ 
(Lk 22°), It is impossible, however, to suppose 
that that process of conversion which is the full 
equivalent on the human side for the Divine act of 
regeneration is an experience that can be repeated. 
And in the case of St. Peter, it is evident from the 
Gospels that the definite yielding of his will to 
Christ took place at the beginning of the Lord’s 
ministry, and not after the ministry was ended. 
But these words of Jesus to His Apostle suggest 
that while conversion in the express and primary 
sense can be experienced only once, there are 
secondary conversions, of one kind or another, that 
may fall within the compass of a true Christian 
life. One such is when a Christian man, as ‘in 
Peter’s case, has fallen into grievous sin, but 
repents and turns to Christ again, not only ‘ with 
grief and hatred of his sin,’ but with a fuller pur- 
pose of new obedience than he ever cherished 
before. This is that repentance of a Christian 
man which St. Paul describes in 2 Co 7!1—a repent- 
ance which may work in him such indignation 
against himself, such vehement desire to make 
amends for his backsliding, and as it were to be 
‘avenged’ upon it, that he may become in many 
respects a stronger Christian than he was before, 
and thus better able to stablish and strengthen his 
brethren. Another type of secondary conversion is 
when a man, without the quickening spur of repent- 
ance for some great backsliding, comes to a fuller 
realization of Christ’s claim upon him for the 
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costliest and best he has to give, and so makes a 
fresh and higher departure in the Christian life, a 
departure that is deliberate and definite, and thus 
may properly be described as a turning. In ways 
like these there may be several conversions or 
spiritual turning-points in a Christian’s history— 
zigzags, so to speak, on the steep ascending path 
upon which he made his definite entrance when he 
first turned to Christ, with full consciousness, 4s 
the Lord and Master of his life. 
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TURTLEDOVE.—See ANIMALS in vol. i. p. 65°. 


TWELVE. — See artt. APOSTLES, DISCIPLE, 
SEVENTY. 


TYRE (for many common features, see SIDON). 
—The most noted district and city of Phenicia, 
the city being 40 miles N.W. of Capernaum in 
Galilee. Its name is simply the ‘ Rock,’ from two 
rocks in the sea—a larger and a smaller—a mile 
distant from the shore, lying parallel therewith, 
about 3000 feet in length, and containing some 150 
acres. This ‘Rock,’ as a breakwater, early invited 
mariners, and ultimately furnished the elements 
of two harbours,—the Sidonian, north; and to the 
south the Egyptian, now long filled with sand. It 
served also as a fortress, as wellas a treasure-house 
for the merchandise that there was stored for trans- 
shipment between East and West. Old Tyre was 
the residential portion, extending at times for 5 
miles along the shore. 

As early as the monuments of Egypt and the 
Amarna tablets, Tyre is mentioned with Sidon as 
a locality of note. Its daring sailors had mastered 
the art of sailing the open sea by the stars, thus 
outdoing rivals who as yet had to steer by sight 
of land, and anchor at night. In the height of 
their power Tyrian merchantmen frequented every 
Mediterranean port, sailing the Atlantic to the tin 
mines of Britain, and even perhaps circumnavigat- 
ing Africa. 

In the middle of the 7th cent. B.c. Ashurbani- 
pal laid siege to Tyre and practically destroyed 
the land city. Alexander the Great besieged Tyre 
for seven months, at the end of which he completely 
subdued it. Under the Romans it was in a state 
of decay, morally as well as otherwise. To-day it 
clings to the rock, a community of some 4000, a 
stagnant Arab village of fisher-folk. 

As the conflict between the authorities and Jesus 
waxed to the murder-point, the masses of the people 
flocked to Him all the more. St. Mark (3°) paints 
the mixed throng on the banks of Gennesaret as 
coming from all points of the compass, including a 
curious Gentile multitude from ‘about Tyre and 
Sidon.’ St. Luke’s specification (617) is not so ex- 
tensive, but, true to his breadth of interest, portrays 
‘a great multitude of the people from... the sea- 
coast of Tyre and Sidon,’ while St. Matthew (4”) 
is oblivious to such. Compared with the disbelief 
of Jesus’ hearers and kin in Galilee, Tyre should 
stand immeasurably above those of greater light 
and opportunities, but of less susceptibility and 
response to the same (Mt 11”). Guilt and con- 
demnation are relative. When Jesus had had to 
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break with the carnally-minded populace that de- | was that there was found and shown to them a 
sired only an insurrectionary leader and eee rudimentary, but for all that a potent, faith in 


king, He retired for intensive instruction o 


the | an apparently pagan heart. 
Twelve to the parts of Tyre (15? ||); and there it | WOMAN. 
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UBIQUITY.—See OMNIPRESENCE. 


UNBELIEF.—The withholding of belief, in- 
credulity. In respect to Divine things the term 
implies absence of faith, credence refused to reli- 
gious tenets. Infidelity, in its sense of want of 
faith or belief, is a synonym ; not, however, scepti- 
cism, for the latter word is more properly used of 
the indecision of the reflective mind. Nor is dis- 
belief an exact equivalent: wnbelief suggests rather 
the failure to admit; disbelief implies deliberate 
and positive rejection. The wnbeliever is open to 
conviction ; the one who disbelieves is convinced (at 
all events for the time being) of the inadequacy of 
pes submitted, of the improbability or impossi- 

ility of that which is proposed for acceptance. In 
the one case the explanation may point to want of 
knowledge ; in the other the exercise of the reason- 
ing faculty presupposes acquaintance, if imperfect, 
with the questions at issue. 

Illustrations in the Gospels.—The term rendered 
‘unbelief’ is the noun dmoria (occurring 5 times: 
Mt 13° 17°, Mk 6° 94 1614), with a range of mean- 
ing between distrust and disbelief. There is the 
use of the verb mioredw with the objective (ov) or 
subjective (uj) negative; occasionally the inten- 
sitive (od u4) is met with: here again varying shades 
of significance are observable. Four times (Mk 
16-16, Lk 241-41) the verb dmoréw occurs; and in 
each case the ‘disbelieve’ of RV suggests that it is 
used absolutely. It may be remarked generally 
that the questions at issue differ, and that there 
are differences in regard to mental attitude. 

(a) In the Synoptics.—Jesus is on a visit to ‘his 
own country.’ If Lk 4° refers to a previous visit 
(which is unlikely), He will seek once more to win 
His fellow-townsmen when (Mt 13° *4, Mk 6!:*) He 
takes His stand in the synagogue at. Nazareth. 
They are, indeed, astonished at His wisdom: the 
reports of mighty works done by Him have filled 
them with amazement ; but they are little disposed 
to give a patient and sympathetic hearing to one of 
whom they themselves have known so much, and 
withal nothing that has augured greatness. His 
claims scandalize them. They reject His teaching 
and Himself. ‘And he marvelled,’ da ryv dmoriay 
atrav (Mk 6°); it became evident that ‘a Divine 
“cannot” answers to a Divine ‘“‘must”’ (West- 
cott). If the unbelief manifested on that occasion 
amounted to a positive disbelief, it was certainly 
not consequent on prolonged and serious reflexion. 
Adverse opinions were precipitated by bias; those 
who were swayed by prejudice were quick to dis- 
allow. And this unbelief of prejudice is again met 
with in the case of elders and chief priests and 
scribes as they question Jesus in their council 
(Lk 228-68), The reply which comes from Him is 
significant: ‘If I tell you, ye will not believe’ (od 
pn morevonre) ; in the face of hostile and precon- 
ceived opinion further speaking would be to no 
purpose. 

A group of passages may be taken next where 
the unbelief illustrated is, generally speaking, that 
of incredulity. But the incredulity is diverse: its 
explanations point to reasonable distrust, want of 


receptiveness, power of discernment overcome for 
the time being by various emotions, knowledge 
limited, inability to apprehend that which is out- 
side the sphere of previous experience. Thus Lk 
244 (kal jmicrow adrats): where reports brought by 
the women are discredited as idle tales by disciples 
unable to grasp the idea of a life lived under new 
conditions. Their doubt becomes assurance ; but 
the sudden gladness told of in Lk 24" (dmvorotyTwy 
avrav dro TAs xapas) renders it impossible to rise to 
a full apprehension of what is still the inexplicable. 
Deen teacy lies in the background of the unbelief 
referred to in the appendix to the Second Gospel 
(Mk 16!!!) ; a despondency which, because yielded 
to, has sunk into a settled disinclination to be con- 
vinced. The thought here is of that stolid unbelief 
in which the heart is hardened and the mind unre- 
ceptive of spiritual truth (Mk 16"4). And this in- 
credulity of apathetic minds is perhaps noticeable 
in the attitude which ‘the priests and the scribes 
and the elders’ had adopted in the case of John the 
Baptist (cf. Mt 2123-27, Mk 1127-*), 

If, on the one hand, there is an incredulity which 
Jesus reproves (Mk 1614), so, on the other hand, 
there is an incredulity which He not merely sanc- 
tions but enjoins. He makes large demands for 
faith, trust, belief; what He will not have is that 
mere credulity which bespeaks the inert mind, that 
superficiality which is ready to assent to anything. 
There is surely a depth and width of meaning in 
the ui morevonre addressed to the disciples in His 
recorded predictions (Mt 2478, Mk 1371); and the 
warning against false Messiahs may be equally a 
warning against perverted notions of Deity, false 
conceptions of religion. By implication, a demand 
is made that tests be applied, discrimination exer- 
cised. The reality of faith will then manifest itself 
in the deliberate rejection (disbelief) of whatever 
does not bear the all mack of eternal truth. ‘Re- 
ligion is belief—surely it requires little thought to 
see that religion is, or should be, belief in what is 
true’ (A. T. Lyttelton). 

There is an unbelief which is indicative of a want 
of knowledge. But along with it there is the desire 
to know, to rise to a fuller apprehension of that 
whereof already there is the dim perception. Faith 
shines out in it; faith which, up to a certain point, 
is strong, and which can even declare itself openly ; 
at the same time there is a profound consciousness 
of infirmity and limitations. And this is strikingl 
exemplified in the father of the demoniac boy (Mk 
914-29) ; the unbelief which, realized by himself, he 
will not conceal from Jesus, has not deprived him 
of the, capacity to trust. That he can, and does, 
trust is evident from his pathetic utterance (Mk 
9% micretiw, BojOer ov TH dmioria). Pleading the 
compassion of Jesus instead of his own faith, he 
unconsciously shows a genuine faith (Gould, S¢. 
Mark). 

(6) In the Fourth Gospel.—A characteristic feat- 
ure should be duly noted, the enhanced demand for 
belief in the Son of God (‘statt der Sache iiberall 
nur die Person’ is the distinction drawn by Wernle 
[Quellen des Lebens Jesu, 18]). Passages bearing 
on the subject will, however, be discussed as they 
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stand, and without raising questions dealt with 
elsewhere (see JOHN [GOSPEL OF]}). 

There is the conversation with Nicodemus. The 
unbelief referred to by Jesus (Jn 3” kal ot riorevere) 
is the failure to apprehend, which involves spiritual 
unreceptiveness. No credence has been given to 
things which lie within the range of human experi- 
ence; how then shall there be perception of truths 
which have their sphere in a higher order? A few 
verses further on there come the reflexions of the 
Evangelist, and here thought is directed to that 
from which such unbelief springs. Sharp is the 
contrast between the 6 wh moredwy of v.18 and the 
5 murevwy els ad’rév of its opening words; in the 
former case full adherence to the Son of God has 
been deliberately refused ; that refusal has meant 
a rejection of the highest manifestation of God, 
which is ultimately traceable to an evil disposition, 
evil works. Of similar import are the comments 
of the Evangelist in 12°7-4°; the miracles wrought 
by Jesus had not indeed been denied, at the same 
time they had made but a transient impression, 
and had sometimes been attributed te the powers 
of darkness; of unreserved confidence in and full 
acceptance of Himself there had been none what- 
ever. That it should be otherwise was, after all, 
impossible where perceptive faculties had been 
dulled and moral sense blunted. The unbelief 
manifested was but the effect produced by the abuse 
of religious privileges and failure to profit by a 
progressive revelation. To look back to 5* is to 
find precisely the same thought expressed by Jesus 
Himself. The long-continued education in Divine 
things had been all in vain for those Jews who had 
studied ‘Moses’ and yet remained blind to the 
progressive teaching of the OT. How then should 
they have ready acceptance for the One in whom 
another, and a higher, revelation had been given? 

The attitude of the rulers referred to in 12” % 
demands consideration. It would seem that con- 
viction had come to them; closer examination 
shows that it was a conviction of the intellect 
only ; that, because of unworthy fears, it went no 
further, it found no outward expression in the life. 
‘This complete intellectual faith (so to speak) is 
really the climax of unbelief’ (Westcott) ; and yet 
it may be capable of transformation, of passing 
into that larger faith which dominates the whole 
man. Possibly the case of Nicodemus may serve 
as illustration. It was an intellectual conviction 
that brought him to Jesus in the first imstance 
(3! ?) ; if he shrank then from publicity, he appears 
later on as one who has felt his way to an avowal 
of discipleship; the 7d mp&roy of 19° is at least 
suggestive of repeated interviews and faith in pro- 
cess of development. Where there was the secrecy 
of the earliest visit there is at length the act of 
reverence done openly at the Cross. 

It has become customary to speak of the ‘doubt’ 
of Thomas. ‘ Unbelief’ would be the better word; 
for the attitude ascribed to him is rather suggestive 
of emphatic if tentative denial than of perplexity 
and hesitation. And yet it is not incompatible 
with an allegiance deep and strong to which all 
the stories told of him (in Fourth Gospel only) bear 
ample testimony. He is pictured as ready to go 
with Jesus to death (117°) ; the thought of separation 
from his Master (14°) has sorely distressed him ; 
the crucifixion has dashed his hopes, but he will 
not sever himself from the company of the dis- 
ciples (206) although for him the assurance is 
wanting which has come to others (20%). For 
want of conclusive proof their glad tidings leave 
him unconvinced, and so there comes that round 
disclaimer (éav uh tow. . . ob ph meorevow) which 
reveals his unbelief. And this attitude of his, how 
is it to be explained? Is it really the case that he 
is, to be regarded as the ‘rationalist among the 
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Apostles’; that with him the reflective powers are 
stronger than the susceptive (see Robertson’s sermon 
on Lhe Doubt of Thomas, ii. 268); that he is one who 
will not be satisfied until all his grounds are estab- 
lished ; that, ready to believe when he can, he is 
healthily averse from the belief of mere credulity ; 
that his soul desires ‘not a refuge but a resting- 
place’ (Toynbee), and that he knows no security 
as long as there is one possibility of delusion left ? 
The explanation is an attractive one, but it is 
doubtful whether it can be sustained in the face of 
the narratives above alluded to. They are scarcel 
suggestive of the highly speculative turn of mind. 
What they do betray is a gloomy temperament, 
a tendency to pessimism. Thomas is so constituted 
that he will always take the darker view of things. 
He simply cannot shake off the ‘desponds and 
slavish fears’ (Pilgrim’s Progress) which weigh 
down his soul. Of himself he is incapable of glad- 
some belief; and yet, when assurance comes, he 
can rise to the great confession (207). As the light 
breaks in upon him he can say his ‘ Farewell night, 
welcome day’ with a full heart. 

It is difficult, then, to see in Thomas one who 
will painfully think out truth in order that when 
once tound it may be the more firmly grasped. Not, 
therefore, is he to be classed with those referred to 
in 4% (éav wh onueta Kai répara idynre, ob wh micrevonte). 
They stand on a far lower level. For with all his 
defects of character, Thomas has nothing shallow 
about him; nothing to suggest the undeveloped 
intellect. The Galileeans, on the other hand, would 
seem to be characterized by childishness. Like 


the emissaries of Vladimir, who reported in favour 
of Greek Christianity because the grand services 
at Constantinople had appealed to their imagina- 
tion, they are to be reached only by that which 
strikes the eye. 


The faith to which they can rise 
is, at best, a feeble faith. And yet, with one of 
them, it is strong enough to secure a blessing 
(4%: °°), There is a ‘complete spiritual parallel’ 
(Westcott) between the nobleman of Capernaum 
and the father of the demoniac boy (Mk 9%). 

See also artt. BELIEF, DouBT, FAITH. 


LITERATURE. — Flint, Agnosticism, 381; Christlieb, Modern 
Doubt and Christian Belief, 325 and passim ; Newman, Oaford 
Univ. Serm. 230; Ker, Sermons, ii. 1, 83; Martineau, Endeavours 


after the Christian Life, 343. H. L. JACKSON. 


UNCLEANNESS.—See PURIFICATION. 
UNCLEAN SPIRIT.—See DrEmon. 


UNCONSCIOUS FAITH.—Faith is a venture of 
the soul. In the highest instances the soul stakes 
its all, and if the faith proves vain, is then of all 
most pitiable; but if the venture be justified, dis- 
covers that it has lost itself only to find itself as 
never before, and so in its endurance the soul is 
won. Can faith thus understood be unconscious? 
Assuredly it can. On the one hand, ignorance ma 
conceal the fact that any venture is involved ; and, 
on the other hand, where the actual stake is known, 
it may be welcomed through sheer exuberance of 
spiritual vitality without any such reflexion on 
the risk as to make it a conscious venture. An 
investor may put his capital into some undertaking 
without knowing that it is a speculation, or he 
may do so because his native enterprise prompts 
him to seize an opportunity without reflecting that 
the best opportunities are connected with larger 
risks. And the soul which ventures faith may do 
so without consciousness of what it is doing, either 
because its knowledge of life is restricted, or be- 
cause it acts from instinct rather than considera- 
tion. But usage gives to the expression ‘ uncon- 
scious faith’ a wider scope than this its strictest 
meaning. A faith conscious of its own activity 
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may yet be unconscious of the person or fact on 
which it is actually set. The soul’s venture ma 

be made on the ground of an object of faith which 
is either unrecognized or unperceived, and which 
is yet, in point of fact, the ground of such a 
venture being made at all. Where the real object 
of faith does not come into consciousness, there is 
still warrant for calling this ‘unconscious faith,’ 
even though verbal exactitude might stickle at 
such phraseology. But when this degree of lati- 
tude is ae, it ought not to be forgotten that 
the definition of ‘unconscious faith’ is made more 
difficult, not only in respect of its connotation, but 
of its denotation also. For the cases in which 
there is no consciousness of the true object on 
which faith rests, pass by imperceptible gradation 
into those in which there is some consciousness 
of the object, but no true perception of its real 
nature, and even into those in which the perception 
of this is markedly imperfect. But, of course, 
there are few cases of faith where this perception 
is anything like perfect; for not only is our 
knowledge usually very far from complete in 
matters spiritual, but where it is most nearly co- 
extensive with the truth, least occasion is left, as 
arule, for faith. Bearing all these limitations in 
mind, however, ‘unconscious faith’ stands for an 
experience by no means rare in human life, and of 
very great importance in the Kingdom of God. 
Our object must be to understand its nature, and 
to realize the place it holds, and has held, in the 
relations of mankind to Christ. 

14. At the outset we must recognize fully Jesus 
Christ's constant requirement of faith from all who 
sought or needed His help, and His refusal to give 
help where this requirement was not met (Mt 13%, 
Lk 23° °). Only so shall we appreciate the welcome 
He always showed for every sign of unconscious 
faith. ‘He that is not against us is for us’ (Mk 
9*) is a principle which recognizes what may be far 
short not only of full avowal, but also of conscious 
faith. It is obvious that in saying, ‘I know that 
Messias cometh’ (Jn 4%), the woman of Samaria 
had little consciousness of the real meaning of her 
words, yet her imperfect faith drew the disclosure, 
‘I that speak unto thee am he.’ Similarly the 
faith of the Syrophceenician woman, who won the 
help she sought, can hardly have been conscious of 
what she was pleading for when she urged that 
“even the dogs under the table eat of the children’s 
erumbs’ (Mk 7%). A more striking instance is that 
of the cripple who was cured of his infirmity on 
Christ’s order to rise, of whom it is recorded that 
‘he that was healed wist not who it was’ that had 
healed him (Jn 5%). And to this the case of the 
blind man who received sight in Jerusalem is some- 
what similar; for when the Lord afterwards con- 
fronted him with the question, ‘Dost thou believe 
on the Son of God?’ he was only able to reply, 
‘Who is he, Lord, that I may believe on him?’ 
(9°). An instructive passage as to Christ’s esti- 
mate of faith which is unconscious is Lk 11%, 
He was condemning the contemporary generation 
in Galilee for its want of faith shown in the re- 

eated demand for a ‘sign.’ In contrast with this 
Vie set two instances of greater faith recorded in 
much earlier days where less might have been 
looked for. The first is that of the men of Nine- 
veh, whose repentance on Jonah’s appearance 
among them is told in the Book of Jonah; the 
second is that of the Queen of the South, whose 
visit to Solomon’s court is picturesquely narrated 
in the Book of Kings. In the one case it is written, 
‘The people of Nineveh believed God, and they 
proclaimed a fast’ (Jon 3°); in the other the queen 
says: ‘I believed not the words until I came... 
and, behold, the half was not told me’ (1K 107). The 
credit given to the prophet’s message, and to the 


fame of Solomon’s wisdom, is taken as evidencing 
a deeper and unconscious faith in the righteous 
God who was judging the iniquity of the great 
city, and in the all-wise God whose inspiration 
was the source of the king’s wonderful ability. 
And this unconscious faith of heathens is deemed 
worthy to shame and condemn the faithlessness of 
the generation which demurred to Christ’s claims, 
and demanded signs. 

2. There were times when the Lord Jesus put 
this point of view into express teaching with more 
of generality. Perhaps the words, ‘If ye have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed .. .’ (Mt 17, 
Lk 17°), were not intended solely to suggest the 
diminutive size of the seed, but also the inert grain 
in which the life lies latent for the present, though 
hereafter it will become active and develop. At 
all events when ‘he called to him a little child and 
set him in the midst’ (Mt 182), bidding His disciples 
‘become as little children,’ no characteristic of 
childhood can have counted for so much in His 
mind as the spontaneous readiness to trust without 
limit where love is, which at the same time makes 
a child so wonderfully teachable, and gives it 
charm too apt to be robbed by increasing years. 
A child is the very personification of eager instine- 
tive faith unconscious of itself. There were times 
too when Christ’s gaze ranged wider, and: He 
welcomed the unconscious faith in Himself of those 
who had never known an opportunity of trusting 
Him. Such was the case when the Greeks who 
were introduced by Andrew and Philip seemed to 
Him the first-fruits only of a far greater harvest, 
and He looked on to the time when, ‘ being lifted 
up, He ‘would draw all men unto himself’ (Jn 
12°"). It is impossible to limit this forecast to 
cover those only who in time to come should con- 
sciously become His disciples. He has drawn, and 
is now drawing, many to Himself who are uncon- 
scious of the power which is attracting them. And 
there seems to be a similar recognition of a wide- 
spread unconscious faith which needs to be made 
conscious that it may be perfect, in the saying, 
‘Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold ; 
them also I must lead, and they shall hear my 
voice’ (Jn 106), A still more remarkable recogni- 
tion of an unconscious faith in Himself, in days 
long anterior to His manifestation in the world, is 
to be found in the saying, ‘ Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it, and was 
glad’ (Jn 8°), 


The instance last cited opens out a view of the propedeutic 
character of the whole life history of Israel, as it has been well 
called. Not Abraham alone, but all the prophets in Israel, and 
even all ‘they that feared the Lord, and thought upon his 
name,’ rejoiced to see Christ’s day, and saw it with joy ; for all 
of them are included in the Divine saying, ‘ They shall be mine in 
the day which I do make, even a peculiar treasure ’ (Mal 316. 17), 
For whatever of Divine truth, of spiritual life, was discerned in 
those earlier ages, was just so much of the revelation of God 
made in Jesus Christ His Son. He ‘was the light of men,’ and 
those who saw His light saw Him, and rejoiced to see Him. 
This, of course, was the real nature of prophecy. It was not 
its function to be predictive of historical detail before the event, 
but to discern and disclose the unseen and eternal in the things 
that were seen and temporal. Inasmuch as the eternal belongs 
to no one epoch more than another, the teaching of the 
prophets was bound to find its realization in after times so far 
as it concerned itself with the real principles and laws of 
spiritual life; and to this extent it was predictive in what con- 
cerned ‘the deep things of God.’ But the special power of 
prophecy was insight, not foresight. This, however, was of 
necessity both preparatory and anticipatory, since the revelation 
of God was an evolution in time. So the prophets are accur- 
ately described by St. Peter as ‘searching for what, or what 
manner of season, the spirit of Christ which was in them was 
disclosing, protesting beforehand of the sufferings destined for 
Christ (rx sis Xpsorov) and the glories that should follow them’ 
(1 P11). The faith of the prophets was thus an unconscious 
faith in Christ no less truly than it was a conscious faith in God. 
And this view is explicitly taught both in His own words and 
in the NT Epistles. To the professed students of Scripture 
round Him He said: ‘Ye search the Scriptures, because ye 
think that in them ye have eternal life: and these are they 
which bear witness of me; and ye will not come to me that 
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ye may have life’ (Jn 539.40), And among His own disciples, 
‘beginning from Moses and from all the prophets, he inter- 
preted to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning him- 
self’ (Lik 242/, cf, 2444-47), 

There are two sections of the NT in which this idea of uncon- 
scious faith is developed at some length, and given the emphasis 
which its importance deserves. The more obvious is in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in the great roll-call of those sons of 
faith in many ages who were ‘looking unto the Pioneer and 
Perfecter of faith, even Jesus’ (He 122). Of these it is written 
that they ‘all died in faith, not having received the promises, 
but having seen and greeted them from afar, and having con- 
fessed that they were strangers and sojourners on the earth’ 
(113, cf. vv.39. 40), The faith by which they lived and in which 
they died was no doubt a more or less distinctly conscious 
faith in God and in the unseen world; but the writer of the 
Epistle is not content to view itso. To his eyes it was also an 
unconscious faith in Jesus Christ, who alone embodies faith in 
its conscious perfection, and is Himself the ultimate ground of 
its reality in all.—The other, and the deeper treatment, is in St. 
Paul’s later Epistles. In his earlier writings there are occasional 
passages in which the same thought is expressed, ¢.g. ‘They 
drank of a spiritual Rock that followed them, and the Rock 
was the Christ’ (1 Co 104); but it is only in the Epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians that St. Paul discloses his whole mind. 
In these he dwells with enthusiasm on ‘the mystery which hath 
been hid from all ages and generations . ... which is Christ in 
you (Gentiles), the hope of glory’ (Col 126- 27, cf. Eph 31-12), St. 
Paul is not so deeply moved by the thought of a secret kept out 
of sight in the Divine counsels, while for ages men were being 
destroyed for lack of knowledge, and only disclosed at the last. 
God’s purpose, he felt, was an eternal purpose; and if salva- 
tion through faith in Christ—in whom He ‘purposed to sum up 
all things’ (Eph 110)—remained for long a hidden mystery, it 
was not for the interval ineffectual. All through the long time 
of waiting, here was a secret hope for all men, though theirs 
might be an unconscious faith as yet. And ‘in the fulness of 
the times’ this hope was revealed through Apostles and prophets 
and saints in the Church (Eph 35, Col 124), that the faith which 
had been unconscious and incomplete might become conscious 
and resolute and full of glory, working in power in all (évepyou- 
feivn by Ouvewes) It is a truly magnificent view of life which is 
here unfolded to sight. It brings all time before Christ’s 
earthly manifestation, and all races which have not known 
Him, and—we may fairly add—all souls which love and revere 
the holiness which they see in Him, though they do not feel able 
to confess His Name as the Saviour, or the Son of God, within 
the reach of healing and help in virtue of their unconscious 
faith. This is not, indeed, universalism, for it does not antici- 
pate the ultimate judgment of God; but it does teach that it is 
God’s will ‘that all men should be saved and come to a know- 
ledge of truth’; and it teaches that this is through faith— 
conscious or unconscious—in ‘one mediator between God and 
men, himself man, Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom on 
behalf of all, the testimony being appointed for its proper 
seasons’ (1 Ti 24-6), E. P. Boys-SMITH. 


UNDERSTANDING. — 1. ovv-vévar, -eors, adj. 
eTos (priv. dovveros), to bring one thing alongside 
of another : (1) for combat ; (2) metaph., for critical 
comparison, ‘to bring the outward object into con- 
nexion with the inward sense’ (Liddell and Scott), 
‘to put the perception with the thing perceived’ 
(Grimm-Thayer), to ‘apprehend the bearings of 
things’ (Lightfoot, Col.). The typical passage is 
Mt 13” 23, where the exact significance is distinctly 
brought out. The hearer ‘by the wayside’ differs 
from ‘him that was sown upon good ground’ in this, 
thatthe former ‘understandeth not’ while the latter 
‘understandeth ’—the former does not apprehend 
the bearing of what he hears on practical conduct, 
the latter sees the bearing and acts accordingly. 
The former ‘ does not recognize himself as standing 
in any relation to the word which he hears or. to 
the kingdom of grace which that word proclaims’ 
(Trench, Parables, in loc.), while the latter does 
so recognize. In v.*, concluding the series of 
parables, Jesus asks His disciples if they have 
apprehended the meaning of all that He has said. 
In the same sense (Mt 17%) the disciples have, by 
the exercise of their critical faculty, recognized 
that in speaking of Elias, Jesus was in fact re- 
ferring to the Baptist. Hence the contrast be- 
tween ovy. and other words—dxovew, Mt 131% 14 15: 23, 
Mk 74, Lk 8”, the sound of the word spoken fall- 
ing on the ear contrasted with the exercise of such 
criticism as leads to the apprehending of its per- 
sonal bearing: voetvy, Mk 81’, perceiving contrasted 
with earnest reflexion. A comparison of Mt 16” 


with || Mk 8” is interesting, Mt. representing the 
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disciples as having recognized on further con- 
sideration, while Mk. gives ‘a stimulating ques- 
tion which leaves the Twelve to think out for 
themselves’ the comparison of leaven with teach- 
ing (Swete, im loc.). Similarly, Mk 6° (RV, ‘con- 
sidered’ AV) of the miracle of the loaves and the 
walking on the sea; ‘debuerant a pane ad mare 
concludere’ (Bengel). Lk. employs the word less 
frequently than Mt. or Mk. In 2° 1894244, where 
it occurs in the narrative, the meaning of appre- 
hending the significance of the word spoken, recog- 
nizing its bearing on the circumstances (the mission 
of Jesus, the crucifixion, and the sufferings), is 
apparent. He does not use the special thought in 
his account of the exposition of the parable of the 
Sower. 

The privative adj. dovveros ‘ without understand- 
ing,’ exhibits the precise meaning of the verb, Mt 
1536 || Mk 738 ‘The dovv. is the man who lacks 
the discernment which comes from the due use of 
the illuminated intelligence’ (Swete). The posi- 
tive adj. ouverés (Mt 11%|| Lk 107), AV ‘prudent,’ 
RV ‘understanding,’ preserves the idea of critical 
comparison, in contrast with the more general in- 
telligence denoted by copés ; but the reference is to 
material not spiritual things: ‘the ‘wisdom of 
the world” which is ‘ foolishness with God” [con- 
trasted with] the “‘ foolishness of the world ” which 
is ‘‘ wisdom with God,” on which St. Paul was so 
fond of dwelling’ (Farrar). 

The noun ovveors occurs only in Lk 2", where the 
precise idea is implied of the growth of Jesus in 
the development of His faculty of recognizing 
truth in every aspect along with His growth in 
stature ; and Mk 12°, where, however, the reading 
is more than doubtful. 


St. Paul’s usage of the word cannot be overlooked. It is in 
strict harmony with that of the Gospels. See especially Col 19, 
where he combines ‘understanding’ with ‘wisdom’ in his 
prayer, and Eph 34 of ‘the mystery of Christ,’ 517 of ‘ the will 
of God’ (Eph 118 d:avoias is a disputed reading). See Lightfoot, 
Col., where Aristotle’s definition is expounded. 


2. voetv, Mt 15!7|| Mk 738, Mt 169 || Mk 8”, Mt 
164 RV ‘perceive,’ Mt 24% || Mk 13% (AV and 
RV), Jn 12” (from Is 6°) RV ‘perceive’: to per- 
cewwe (1) with the senses, (2) with the mind. As 
distinguished from ovr. it occupies a middle place 
between bodily sensation and critical apprehen- 
sion. The first step is the sensuous perception 
(dxovew, ideiv, ete.), then the mental act of atten- 
tion to what is thus presented (voet), which in turn 
precedes the derivative critical act (cvviévat), by 
which one is enabled to form a judgment on it. 
The process of digestion, the multiplication of the 
loaves, the passage read, the word heard, are ob- 
jects first of sensation, then of attention, and 
lastly of reflexion, in order that their true bearing 
may be apprehended. Cf. 2 Ti 27 and Ellicott’s 
note. 

8. yuyvéokew is rendered by ‘understand’ (AV) 
in Mt 26, Jn 877-43 10° 1216 (cf. rendering of its 
privative ayvoetv in Mk 9*=Lk 9%), In other cases 
y. is rendered by ‘ know,’ and it is difficult to finda 
reason for not adhering to that rendering in these 
verses. vy. differs from ovy. in so far that while cup. 
generally marks an antithesis to sense - percep- 
tion, y. marks an advance upon it. Preoccupation 
with lower thoughts, self-complacency excluding 
apprehension of spiritual truths, present circum- 
stances obscuring the full significance and neces- 
sitating a further enlightenment by new circum- 
stances and prolonged pondering, hinder this 
advance. Only when these difficulties are re- 
moved can one come to know the higher aspects of 
the reality. (For the thought, compare Jn 2” 137 
14°65), dy. (Gospels only Mk 9* || Lk 9%) preserves 
this idea of advance, ‘there was a Divine purpose 
in their temporary ignorance’ (Swete). The dis- 
ciples were unwilling to admit the idea of suffering 
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and death, and the rebuke administered to Peter 
made them afraid to ask questions; thus they 
remained ignorant for a time. 


LiITERATURE.—The Lexicons and Commentaries, all of which 
refer to Lightfoot’s Colossians, 19; R. W. Dale, Week-Day 
Sermons (1867), p. 10. R. MACPHERSON. 


UNDRESSED CLOTH.—. Ingredients in dress- 
ing.—The principal cleansing agents were two 
kinds of crude alkali salt.—(a) Mineral. This con- 
sisted of the natural deposits, chiefly in Egypt, of 
potassium or sodium carbonates. It was the Heb. 
nether, Arab. natriin, EV (incorrectly) ‘nitre,’ RV 
‘lye’ (Jer 2"). White clay was also used, chiefly 
as a detergent or scrubbing agent.—(b) Vegetable. 
This was obtained chiefly from the soap plant 
called in Arabic ishndn, growing on the desert 
plains of Syria. When burnt, it yields a crude 
substance named kali in Arabic, corresponding to 
the Heb. dorith, ‘soap’ (Mal 3?). 

2. Process of dressing.—(a) For cotton and linen. 
The cleansing of these was carried out after the 
cloth had been woven. The present custom in 
Syria is to dip the cloth in water, and lay it out on 
a flat surface of rock. It is then sprinkled with 
natrin (lye) or kali (soap), and beaten with rods or 
clubs, and is finally rinsed in fresh water and 
spread out under the sun to dry. 

(6) For wool. On account of the presence of 
natural oil and many accretions and impurities in 
the fleece, the cleansing had to be done before 
the cloth was woven. For this the chief in- 
gredient was urine collected and kept till it formed 
ammonium carbonate during putrefaction. Be- 
cause of the offensive odours of such cleansing 
agents, as well as on account of the free space 
needed for drying purposes, the fullers’ establish- 
ments were placed near or outside the city walls. 
The wool was further purified in several changes of 
water containing the lye or soap already mentioned, 
and was finally rinsed in running water. 

(c) For silk. ‘This also had to be treated before 
being woven, in order to remove from the thread 
the gluey substance called sericin (fr. onpixdv, Rev 
18"), which not only gave off an offensive odour, 
but, if allowed to remain, would make the cloth 
hard and Iustreless. To remove this, the silk 
fibre had to be kept for several hours in a bath of 
hot water containing soap made of olive oil and 
alkali salt. This process tested the skill of the 
fuller ; for if the soaking were insufficient, some of 
the sericin still adhered to the silk fibre, and if 
prolonged beyond a certain point it imparted an 
indelible yellow stain. The raw silk was then 
transferred for a short time to a bath of water in 
which dog or pigeon dung had been mixed, and, as 
in the case of the other materials, the last stage 
was a thorough washing in pure water. 

The eye-witnesses of our Lord’s majesty in the 
Mount (Mk 97°) testified that on that occasion 
the white radiance of His garments was beyond 
the art of any fuller on earth. 

3. Christ's parabolic use of undressed cloth.— 
In Mt 9" || Mk 272 Christ, in reply to the question 
of the disciples of John the Baptist as to why His 
disciples did not fast, employs the figure of a piece 
of undressed cloth (pdkos &yvagov) sewed on an old 
garment, to show the incongruity between fasting 
according to rule and the new spirit of Christi- 
anity. pdxos (fr. pyyvum, ‘to break’) is properly a 
piece of cloth torn off, ef. Eng. ‘rag’; dyvados (fr. 
a. bie and ydrrw, ‘to full or dress cloth’ 
{whence yadevs, ‘a fuller,’ Mk 9*]) = ‘unfulled,’ 
‘undressed.’ Neither of the Gr. words occurs else- 
wherein NT. Inthe parallel passage Lk 5°*, where, 
however, a somewhat different turn is given to the 
saying, iudriov kawéy (‘new garment’) occurs instead 
of pdxos d&yvapov. By the rendering ‘undressed 


cloth’ RV brings out the point of the original, 
which is quite lost in the colourless ‘new cloth’ of 
AY, though suggested by the ‘raw or unwrought’ 
of AVm. A piece of cloth that is undressed or 
unfulled is certain to shrink with a wetting, and 
so to strain and tear away the old garment to 
which it is sewed. Thus, as Christ said, it 
‘taketh from the garment, and a worse rent is 
made.’ For the religious significance of the saying 
see esp. Bruce, Parabolic Teaching of Christ, p. 
302 ff. Cf. also artt. BOTTLE in vol. i., and Law, 
above, p. 12. 
G. M. MAcKIE AND J. C. LAMBERT. 

UNION.—1. Union of the world with God.—In 
a sense the creation is always closely related to the 
Creator, and has no separate, independent exist- 
ence: ‘thy heavens’ (Ps 8°), ‘in him we live, and 
move, and have our being’ (Ac 17%). Yet it is in 
a relative independence of the creation that all 
things happen. Hence we read in Eph 1?’ and Col 
1 that God will gather together all things in 
Christ, and will reconcile all things unto Himself. 
This is spoken in reference to the human spirit 
and its salvation. By the redemption of man, God 
will perfect the relationship of the creation to 
Himself. All things are so linked together that 
God’s approach to the human race, and His causing 
of the human race to approach to Him in Christ, 
is also a drawing of the whole world into a more 
perfect union with God. 

2. Union between God and the human race.—It 
is only from the human side, and as matter of his- 
tory, that we can study the union into which God 
has progressively entered with the spirit of man. 
It is the effect of any religious exercise that is 
matter of observation. Thus we are made aware 
of the dawning consciousness of God in the human 
spirit; ‘then began men to call upon the name of 
the Lord’ (Gn 4%). Those who were receptive 
above their fellows of the Divine influence were 
prophets (Dt 18, 18 9°). This being the case, we 
are led to postulate and believe in a corresponding 
communication on the part of God towards men, 
and to observe its development (see REVELATION). 
The history of Israel was so shaped by providences, 
and spiritual progress was so determined by pro- 
phecy, that Christ was prepared for, and came 
(Gal 44), and in Him the union of God with our 
race was perfected (Is 74 8!). 

In regard to the union of God with man in 
Christ, the emphasis in Scripture is not laid upon 
the manner BS that union so much as upon the 
fact of it. If Creeds and Catechisms seem to do 
otherwise, it is still to be remembered that their 
chief concern is to establish the fact that God was 
in Christ. In Ph 25" St. Paul says nothing of the 
manner of the union of the Divine and human 
natures in Christ, but accepts as assuredly true 
that He was God with us, and that the same Per- 
son who emptied Himself and took the form of a 
servant, also humbled Himself and became obedi- 
ent even unto death, yea the death of the cross. 

When we turn to the narrative of Christ’s words 
in the Gospels, we find that His attitude towards 
God was ethically perfect, as of a Son to a Father, 
in obedience, sympathy, comprehension, honour, 
love, trust (Mt 11-2", Jn 51% 9 657 10% 1141, Lk 
234°, and many other passages). This is what we 
are permitted to see of the relationship between 
God and Christ. But the Son who so manifested 
His oneness with the Father did so in our human 
nature. Here therefore is humanity in the person 
of its Head seen to be in union with God. So 
far as every OT saint was able to anticipate and 
prefigure Christ, so far this union between God 
and man was a process which was progressively 
unfolded and perfected. And so far as believers 
by fellowship with Christ enter into His relation- 
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ship with God, the union between God and our 
race is still being realized; and it must always 
take the form perfectly set forth by Christ (1 Jn 
4i7), 

3. Union between believers and Christ.—It is 
necessary that individual souls should be united 
by faith to Christ, if the union of mankind with 
God is to be general (Jn 10 12). The Gospels 
record how in process of events men became dis- 
ciples of Christ (Jn 17, Mk 18). That which was 
so effected was afterwards in many ways confirmed 
(Jn 6% 20%), and is described in the parable of the 
Vine and its Branches (ch. 15). Again, those who 
believed when the Apostles preached, and to whom 
the Spirit was given, without being personally 
attached to Christ in His earthly life, nevertheless 
became partakers of spiritual union with Him (Ac 
11”, See also He 34, 1Co 1%, 1Jn 18). This 
union of the believer with Christ is more than the 
tie between a disciple and a teacher, and is ex- 
pressed by the words ‘in Christ,’ ‘in the Lord,’ 
‘in him,’ which occur more than 150 times in the 
NT, notably in 2 Co 5” (RVm) and Ro 16%. As 
this union is entered into by trust and obedience 
and full consent, so it consists of identity of inter- 
ests and companionship in everything. In the 
region of the conscience, union with Christ gives 
peace (Ro 8'); in that of the will, regeneration 
(Gal 2); in regard to our activity, ‘we are 
labourers together with God’ (1 Co 3°, 2 Co 6); 
and in regard to all events, we are sharers with 
Christ in suffering and in glory (Ro 8", 2 Ti 2”; 
see also Jn 1770-4), 

4. Union of believers with one another.—The 
Lord’s Supper is the simplest and most perfect 
outward expression of the union of Christians with 
one another, because of their common attachment 
to Christ, and deriving of benefi from Him. Thus 
in Ac 2” 207, 1 Co 10!© 1” it is assumed that heart- 
union with Christ and with one another went along 
with the outward expression of that union, in their 
partaking of the same significant bread. The 
obedience of the soul to Christ which alone con- 
stitutes any one a disciple may or may not coin- 
cide with participation in this or any other out- 
ward observance. Yet, like the kernel and the 
containing shell of a nut, they as a matter of fact 
appeared and developed together. Union with 
Christ produces an attachment of loyalty to Him, 
and to everything that belongs to Him; besides 
also the fruits of Christ-like character, which are 
in their nature unifying: ‘The glory thou gavest 
me I have given them, that they may be one’ (Jn 
17”). Should this unity be broken, the remedy is 
that all parties should renew their allegiance to 
Christ (1 Co 1-3, 2 Co 107). 

Union among believers is compared to the or- 
ganic unity of a body (Ro 12%, 1 Co 12”, Eph 44). 
This has not the effect of ignoring the differences 
between believers; on the contrary, the fullest 
provision is made for differences of gift. So far 
from the eye ceasing to be specifically an eye, 
because the body has hands and feet, there is the 
more need of the eye, and it has more work to do. 
Individuality is to be conserved and strengthened, 
and not destroyed or weakened. The case taken 
for comparison is not that of the failure of the 
eye to see, when the hand would do its best to 
aid the eye, and do its work; but such a healthy 
state of things as would allow every sense to do its 
own work. At the same time, all are under the 


law of love to Christ and to one another, and are 
sensitive to each other’s suffering or success, and 
their life is wholly directed to mutual helpfulness. 
The result is that each is exercised in the use 
of whatever gift he has, and the whole society is 
maintained in spiritual vigour and growth (Eph 
42, Phil °), 


See also ONENESS, UNITY. 
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UNIQUENESS.—Beyond dispute Christ appears 
on the theatre of human history as a unique Per- 
sonality. In however large a sense He may be 
revealed as sharing the lot and the nature of men, 
He stands forth as the possessor of traits which 
have never been duplicated. Let a parallel be 
drawn between Him and any other who has won 
renown in human annals, and it will be found that 
the points of unlikeness more than match the 
points of likeness. 

4. Inseveral respects the self-consciousness which 
the Gospels show to have been resident in Christ 
was of a unique kind. (1) We look in vain 
throughout their records for any indication that 
He recognizes the common call to repentance as 
applying to Himself. No utterance that is put 
into His mouth conveys a hint that the slightest 
shadow of condemnation ever rested upon His 
spirit. He speaks as if He felt Himself to be 
the channel rather than the needy recipient of 
grace, as if, in truth, His inner life was as stain- 
less as it was assumed to have been in Apostolic 
thought. (2) Again, the self-consciousness of 
Christ appears to have been of a unique type as 
including a perfectly clear and marvellously potent 
sense of sonship towards God. So rounded is the 
filial ideal which He presents that it is impossible 
to find a point at which it admits of supplement. 
Who can imagine a more complete expression of 
filial trust than that which is contained in His pre- 
cepts on putting away every anxious care about the 
stores which the morrow may bring (Mt 6°°*4\\)? 
Who ean conceive of filial devotion ascending to 
a higher stage than was made manifest in the 
words, ‘ Not my will, but thine be done’ (Lk 22 |)), 
spoken in the presence of the most bitter cup of 
shame and suffering? Who can think of filial 
intimacy more close and constant than is attested 
by the whole body of Christ’s words and deeds? 
In truth, it is impossible to review the record 
without being struck with the aptness of the 
Evangelical description which speaks of Him as 
the ‘beloved Son’ (Mt 37||) and as dwelling ‘in 
the bosom of the Father’ (Jn 138). (3) Still fur- 
ther, a unique order of self-consciousness is dis- 
closed in the pronounced sense of an extraordinary 
mediatorial vocation which was characteristic of 
Christ. ‘No man cometh unto the Father but b 
me’ (Jn 14°)—that is the strong declaration whie 
the Fourth Gospel places upon His lips; and a 
full equivalent is supplied by the other Gospels in 
such sentences as these: ‘The Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many’ (Mt 20*°|)). 
‘All things have been delivered unto me of my 
Father; and no one knoweth the Son save the 
Father ; neither doth any know the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him’ (Mt 11°7\|). To what prophet or leader 
of the race beside have we any warrant for imput- 
ing such a conception of personal vocation? Surely 
it must be admitted that in His sense of the prerog- 
ative and the burden of mediation Christ makes a 
class by Himself; He has no peer or companion. 
(4) Once more, the unique character of Christ’s 
self-consciousness is seen in His extraordinary 
sense of authority or rightful lordship. While 
He came not to be ministered unto, He still made 
it evident that in the depths of His spirit there 
was an unhesitating affirmation of a pre-eminent 
royalty. He spoke as one who needed not to accom- 
modate His words precisely to the instructions of 
Moses or to any other ancestral standard. He 
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claimed an allegiance so unqualified as to reduce 
to a secondary place the most imperative obliga- 
tions enforced by earthly ties. In words which 
match the significance of the Pauline declaration 
that in His name every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess His lordship (Ph 2’), He pictured 
the gathering of all nations before His throne of 
judgment, to receive from His lips the merited 
sentence (Mt 25*!*-). Thus in various ways Christ 
gave expression to a transcendent and marvellous 
self-consciousness. 

2. Almost rivalling the impression which comes 
from a consideration of the exceptional self-con- 
sciousness in Christ is that which is properly derived 
from a contemplation of the union and reconcilia- 
tion in Him of strongly contrasted traits. (1) He 
was unique in His combination of meekness with 
the fullest energy and force of character. With 
quietness of mind He accepted the yoke of parental 
and national requirements. He submitted to a 
consecration rite at the hands of one who declared 
that he was not worthy to unloose the latchet of 
His shoe (Jn 1?7||). In all His conduct there was 
no trace of aristocratic superiority ; among all His 
mighty works no deed that savoured of ostentation. 
But while’ He was meek and lowly of heart, He 
was masterful and commanding, inflexible in pur- 
pose, remote from weak conciliation, perfectly 
resolute to march against a perverse generation, 
to confront its frown, its mockery, and its homi- 
cidal hatred. (2) Again, Christ exemplified the 
union of tender compassion for the sinner with 
sharp intolerance for sin. He was neither moved 
by the depth of His compassion to make unguarded 
allowances for the transgressor, nor incited by His 
intense repulsion against sin to lose the brother 
in the censor. In dealing with erring souls that 
had any longing for better things He fulfilled the 
prophetic picture of one who should not break the 
bruised reed or quench the smoking flax (Is 42°, ef. 
Mt 12%). At the same time, He showed Himself 
the absolutely uncompromising enemy of unright- 
eousness, insisting that it must be excluded from 
the thoughts as well as from the deeds, and requir- 
ing that the offending right hand should be cut off 
and the offending right eye be plucked out (Mt 5°°*>). 
Tender as the dew where there was any place for 
a healing ministry, He was yet sharp and unspar- 
ing as the lightning against every form of iniquity. 
(3) In another respect also Christ exhibited a 
unique ability for reconciling diverse traits. We 
see in Him a remarkable union of spirituality with 
kindly contact with the world. He knew how to 
be unworldly without being ascetic ; how to throw 
the weight of emphasis upon the treasure laid up 
in heaven without patronizing any eccentric form 
of self-denial. He ministered to bodily needs as 
well as to the needs of the spirit. Herald as He 
was of the Kingdom of heaven, He yet stood in 
sympathetic relation with the sensible world, 
treated it as the workmanship of His Father's 
hands, and used it as a book of divinity from 
which to read to His hearers most beautiful and 
comforting messages of truth. 

3. Corresponding to this extraordinary balance 
of the various traits of ideal character, Christ 
showed a unique competency as a teacher to 
bring into a unity the diverse orders and interests 
of truth. In the standard of life which He set 
before His disciples He reconciled loftiness with 
simplicity. The standard is undoubtedly very 
high. It towers above the average level of human 
living like an Alpine summit. But with all its 
loftiness it is peculiarly free from the strained and 
the unnatural. Its attainment involves no sacri- 
fice of manhood or swamping of the true self, but 
rather just the achievement of manhood and the 
realization of the true self. Rebuking nothing 
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that is purely and truly human, it requires only 
that the human should come to its best by stand- 
ing in the transfiguring light of intimate associa- 
tion with the Divine. A great reconciling function 
is also fulfilled by Christ’s teaching in the just 
tribute which it pays at once to morality and to 
religion, and in the indissoluble union which it 
assumes to subsist between them. From the 
standpoint of that teaching no man is a fit subject 
to bring a gift to God’s altar until he has done his 
utmost to establish right relations with his fellows 
(Mt 5). No man is an acceptable petitioner for 
the Divine clemency until he is willing to forgive 
the one who has trespassed against himself (Mt 
64%), Ceremonial scrupulosity and ecclesiastical 
performances count for nothing apart from the 
intention and the habit of righteous dealing. 
They are no better than a counterfeit appearance, 
a whitewash upon the sepulchre (Mt 2377). Re- 
ligion divorced from morality is a delusion and a 
pretence. But, on the other hand, the teaching 
of Christ is vastly remote from contentment with 
a bare morality or discharge of the common duties 
of man to man. The presence of the Heavenly 
Father lay about Him like a radiant atmosphere. 
To do the will of that Father He regarded as the 
prime necessity of His life, His very meat (Jn 4*4). 
In the assurance of the Father’s complacent love 
He found the unfailing spring of consolation and 
rejoicing, and the return of His heart in fervent 
love to the all-perfect One He counted the most 
obvious and the sweetest of all conceivable obliga- 
tions. Accordingly, it could not but come about 
that His teaching should be thoroughly transfused 
witha religious element, with the thought of Divine 
relationships. From beginning to end it is beauti- 
fied and illumined by lofty and intense religious 
convictions. In short, stress upon the ethical 
factor is not permitted in the least degree to 
diminish the emphasis rendered to the religious 
factor In man’s life. The harmonious combina- 
tion of the two makes one of the fairest and most 
fruitful ideals that has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the race. 

LITERATURE.—Carl Ullmann, The Sinlessness of Jesus; G. A. 
Gordon, The Christ of To-day; A. B. Bruce, With Open Face ; 
Hastings Rashdall, Doctrine and Development, 77 ff. ; Lives of 
Christ by Edersheim, Geikie, Farrar, Rhees, Sanday, and Keim ; 
Works on NT Theology by Weiss, Holtzmann, Beyschlag, 
Stevens, and Adeney. HENRY C. SHELDON. 


UNITY.—In the NT the term ‘unity,’ like its 
Gr. equivalent évé77s, occurs only in Eph 4% ¥— 
both times with reference to the unity of the 
Christian Church (v.? ‘the unity of the Spirit,’ v.18 
‘the unity of the faith’). But the idea of the 
unity of tle Church as the ‘ body of Christ’ is one 
that constantly meets us both in positive and in 
negative forms—in connexion, 7.¢., alike with 
exhortations to Christian unity and with the de- 
precation and rebuke of schism or of the divisive 
spirit. 


St. Paul in 1 Cor. (113 1118 1225) is the first to use ‘schism’ 
(cxicwe) with an approach to its present technical meaning. 
The cxicuar«x, however, which he condemns are parties only in 
the Church, not sects; ‘ strifes,’ but not separations. There is 
no suggestion that those who called themselves ‘ of Paul’ had 
ceased to communicate with those who called themselves ‘ of 
Apollos’ (122), The ‘ divisions’ apparent in their meetings for 
worship (1115-21) were of class, of richer and poorer (v.22), and did 
not prevent the common meeting. The ‘schism’ deprecated in 
his parable of body and members (1225) amounts only to care- 
lessness of mutual interest ; solution of continuity in the body of 
Christ is not contemplated. The word «ipecss (EV ‘sect,’ ‘heresy’) 
comes nearer in NT use to the idea of ‘ sect,’ though it does not 
reach it. It still denotes any party or faction within a single 
communion, as of the Sadducees (Ac 517), of the Pharisees (155 
265), or of Christians considered as a school of Judaism (24°: 14 
2822), It goes no farther in Gal.520, where «ipersis are counted 
among works of the flesh, as the natural sequence of ép:0:ies and 
dixorracias:. In 2 P 21 they are the secret work of pseudo- 
prophets, and are «ip. arwices ; but there is no suggestion that 
they amounted to separations: they work ‘among you.’ The 
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strongest expression used on the subject is that of St. Jude 
(v.19), who speaks of some as &rod:opifovres, ‘ marking themselves 
off’ from their fellows ; but apparently only in tone and conduct 
—there was no interruption of formal fellowship : the murmurers 
still ‘feasted’ with the Church, and were present at its dyarus. 
The Nicolaitans (Rev 26-15) were a party within the Church, 
not a separation from it. The idea of communions severally 
arranged upon differing bases of opinion or order does not exist 
within the NT thought. What is conceived as possible, only to 
be reprobated, is the tendency to faction, or the spirit of party, 
or the ‘ divisive course’: as for actual schism—u7 yéivorro. 


1. Our Lord’s personal teaching on the subject 
is positive, not negative ; He inculcates unity rather 
than forbids division. It is to be gathered (1) from 
His example, (2) from His recorded sayings. 

(1) The condition of religion in the Jewish 
commonwealth of His time was profoundly unsatis- 
factory to Him. It called forth His sharp rebuke. 
Its teachers, their doctrine and their practice, in- 
curred His denunciation. The Temple demanded 
cleansing at His hands; the synagogues were in 
possession of those scribes and lawyers and Phari- 
sees on whom He cried ‘ Woe,’ as hypocrites. 
Nevertheless, He bade His disciples respect their 
authority and obey their ordinances—always with- 
out imitating their conduct. They ‘sit in Moses’ 
seat’ (Mt 23?) ; aseat self-assumed,—their office had 
no recognition in the Law,—but in a sense they 
represented the prophetic succession, and de facto 
stood for constituted order. Christ neither separ- 
ated Himself, nor allowed others to separate, on 
the ground of their corruption, error, or abuse of 
power ; though He recognized that all these existed, 
and protested against them. His custom was to go 
up to the synagogue on the Sabbath days. He 
observed the Feasts of the Temple, that of the 
Dedication (which had only customary sanction) 
as well as those prescribed. His example suggests 
no extremity of circumstance under which separa- 
tion from the Divine Society becomes the course of 
duty. 

(3) His express teaching is as emphatic as the 
circumstances permit us to expect. He establishes 
a Kingdom which in time and place is to be repre- 
sented by the Ecclesia which He will build upon 
the confession of Himself (Mt 1618). The essential 
unity of the Kingdom necessarily reflects itself in 
the unity of the representative society. Unity is 
involved in the fact that its bond is a relation to 
Himself: the one Shepherd implies the one flock, 
the one door implies the one fold (Jn 11% 1%). It is 
presented under similes which convey the idea of 
unity: it is one building on one foundation (Mt 
1618), one enclosed vineyard (20'4), one shoal taken 
in a single net (134748), one company of watchers 
(25'-18), or of guests at one feast (Lk 1474) ; itisa 
perfect century of sheep, a complete sum of money, 
and the breaking of its completeness is intolerable 
( 15+ 8), 

Its unity is primarily theological, necessitated by 
its causation in the unity which is in God (Jn 
171-21), and objectively effected by.the indwelling 
in its constituents of the one Christ (17%). The 
subjective unity in mutual affection of which 
Christians are conscious is a result of this objective 
unity, and is evidential of their common relation to 
Christ (Jn 13%, cf. 1 Jn 3-19); but that sense 
of unity does not constitute the bond which unites 
Christians; the bond is antecedent to the sense of 
it, and stands in the life of Christ transfused 
through the discipleship. This transfusion of life 
is effected by the mission of the Paraclete, the 
Holy Ghost mediated by Christ in His heavenly 
intercession (Jn 14!%-!9), and results in a vital unity 
of Christ with the recipients of the Paraclete ; 
which is comparable to that of a single organism 
(the True Vine, 15'8) in which the individual 
inheres by the fact of his inherence in Christ 
(15% 7), So much our Lord declares of His own 


operation ; for the rest, He implies that He is in 


measure, in this as in all, dependent for the 
realization of His purpose on our apprehension of 
it and co-operative obedience. Undoubtedly He 
desires that the vital and spiritual unity which He 
effects should have a concrete expression—such 
expression as is apprehensible, not only to the 
spiritual man discerning spiritual things (1 Co 
24-16) but to the world, which cannot receive the 
Spirit (Jn 1417), and is aware of that only which 
with eyes of flesh it sees. He commands us, asa 
condition of the world’s recognition of our disciple- 
ship, to love one another ‘as I have loved you’ 
(13). He prays the Father that we may be one 
in such fashion that the world, seeing it, may 
believe in His mission: and defines this unity as 
comparable to His own unity with the Father. 
Beyond question He demands a unity manifested 
in terms of the common understanding of the man 
of this world. He prays, not that believers may 
be ‘at one’ (in harmony of faith or temper—or as 
Abraham and Lot were at one in agreeing to part 
peaceably), but that they may be ‘one thing,’ iva 
Gow &y (1714: 21. 22); « completed into one thing ’ (17). 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this ‘one 
thing’ is; spiritually, the Kingdom which His 
Incarnation brings among us (Lk 17?!) ; represen- 
tatively, the Society which He builds (Mt 1638), to 
which by His institution the one Baptism (Eph 4°) 
admits, and which the one Bread (1 Co 10”) shows. 
Every kingdom, He says, divided against itself 
(the Kingdom of heaven is included in the argu- 
ment) is brought to desolation ; every city or house 
(the City of God, the House built of living stones, 
is included) divided against itself shall not stand 
(Mt 12%, Mk 3% *), The unity which our Lord 
teaches appears, then, to be a visible and organic 
unity, based upon a vital unity in the Holy Ghost, 
and necessary both for evidence and for stability. 
His verdict upon schism, as the interruption of 
such unity, must be inferred—it is nowhere stated * 
—from the sanctions assigned to unity, and from 
the intensity of His supplication that it may be 
realized in the experience of His Church. 

2. In this sense the Apostolic writers have under- 
stood Christ. It is noted that the disciples were 
‘all with one accord in one place’ to receive the 
Spirit (Ac 21); that, as the result of Pentecost, 
they ‘were together, and had all things common’ 
(24); ‘the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and of one soul’ (4%). The assumption 
of the Epistles is that ‘the saints’ anywhere are 
‘the church of God’ which is there (Ro 17, 1 P 1! 
etc.). If they are ‘churches,’ they are not less one 
fellowship in the unity of Christ (Gal 11, Rev 14), 

St. Paul is copious on the subject. The unity 
on which he insists is not only of spirit; it is also 
embodied unity. Many as we are, we are one loaf 
and one body, being partakers of the one sacra- 
mental food (1 Co 10”; cf. Did. ix. 4). The one 
Spirit makes us one body, and members one of 
another (1 Co 12*?’), ‘that there should be no 
schism in the body.’ The unity of the Spirit is to 
be guarded in the bond of peace—‘one body, one 
Spirit,’ as there is unity in every basis of our life 
(Eph 34%). This body is the Body of Christ, and 
requires for its attainment to completion the 
harmonious interworking of every member and 
group, as constituting a single organism in which 


* The possible exception is where (Mt 2451, Lk 1246) Christ 
threatens the evil servant who smites his fellow-servants and 
eats and drinks with the drunken, that He ‘will come and 
cut, him asunder (d:iyoronroe adrov).? The RV translators and 
others suggest for this remarkable phrase (a7. Aey. in NT) ‘ will 
scourge him severely ’—which is as if one were to say in our 
speech ‘ will flay him alive,’ and is an expression which one has 
difficulty in hearing with that sense from those lips. Ruskin 
somewhere interprets it of the judicial aspect of schism, as 
*God’s revenge’ upon worldly and oppressive priesthoods—an 
interpretation which the history of schism may seem to com- 
mend. 
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all inhere (Eph 425-16), 
which Christ is Head (Col L8- + 21%), 
mystery of Christ’ that the Gentiles should be of 


The Church is a Body, of 
It is ‘the 


the same body with Israel (Eph 3°). Baptism is 
into a unity to which neither race nor status nor 
sex is a barrier (Gal 3°7-*5), It is against first 
principles to assume the name of any leader as a 
party distinction (1 Co 1%); to do so is ‘carnal’ 
(3°. 4), God is to be glorified with one mouth, as 
well as with one mind (Ro 15°). The Churches of 
God have no custom of love of controversy (1 Co 
112%); God is not the author of confusion but of 
peace ; and so it is im all the Churches (14%). The 
contentious earn indignation and wrath (Ro 2°); 
those who cause divisions are to be noted and 
discouraged (161); a partisan after repeated ad- 
monition is to be rejected (Tit 3). A Church is 
commended which follows other Churches already 
in Christ (1 Th 2"). Doubtful disputations are to 
be avoided ; the weak to be borne with ; uniformity 
of opinion on ceremonial or ritual points is not to 
be insisted upon; to insist on uniformity may be 
‘to destroy the work of God’ (Ro 14-15%). It 
becomes the gospel of love that men should stand 
fast in one spirit with one mind (Ph 1”): nothing 
is to be done through strife or vainglory—the 
guard of unity is humility (2°); we are to do all 
things without murmurings or disputings, as chil- 
dren of God (2). 

St. Peter assumes the same general conception ; 
diffused as the Church is (1 P 1), it is one building, 
ene priesthood, one nation (2°-°). St. John con- 
ceives of the Church as a fellowship with Apostles 
who have fellowship with God (1 Jn 1°), united in 
love, which is to be in deed and truth, not in phrase 
(38). The Epp. to the Churches of Asia deal with 
conditions of corruption, moral and doctrinal; but 
there is no thought of self-segregation as the duty 
of the faithful, even where deeds that Christ hates 
are tolerated (Rev 2°); He lays no other burden on 
His servants but to hold fast (27+ 5). 

The teaching of the NT, in fact, is positive. It 
shows @ threefold unity of the Church :—(1) An 
objective unity of origin and of vital relation of its 
constituent elements, which (like the racial unity 
of blood) is constituted by the Divine act and 
exists antecedently to any action, for it or against 
it, of ours; to which we may do violence, but 
which we cannot abrogate; and which is the 
Church’s spiritual oneness. (2) A social unity, 
the result and therefore the manifestation of this 
common Divine life, which is related to the life 
communicated in the Holy Spirit as the physical 
organism of the individual is to the personal life 
which co-ordinates that of its component cells, one 
body for one spirit ; which (being body) may be 
wounded, but only with suffering and to its hurt 
and weakening. (3) A wnity of temper and inten- 
tion, of consent in belief and thought, which it rests 
with us to supply ; which is the co-operation with 
the Divine action that is required of us,—obedience 
to the law of the nature of the Body of Christ in 
which we find ourselves—the bond of peace in 
which we are to observe (rnpeiv) the unity of the 
Spirit (Eph 4°). The existence of a state of schism 
is not contemplated in the NT, nor is any direc- 
tion given for conduct in such a case. Party spirit 
and divisive courses are condemned, but there is 
‘no precept for the regulation of the relations of 
one sect to another.’ The Apostolic doctrine as to 
schism can be inferred only from these facts. 


8. According to the conception of the Church of the jirst 
centwries, unity was locally constituted by association in acts 
of communion with God (especially in the Eucharistic synazis), 
and by recognition of the authority representing the discipline 
of the Church; ecumenically, it was constituted by intercom- 
munion, evidenced by reception on the part of each local 
community of the formatc (commendatory letters) of the rest, 
by homologation of each other’s discipline, by the encyclical 
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letters of their respective chief pastors, and later by common 
Conciliar action. 1t was jealously a unity in the faith, but not 
necessarily in identity of expression of the faith; the Creed, as 
repeated in different Churches, was not in all verbally the same. 
it was a unity in moral obedience, but not a uniformity in 
ceremony or custom: each Church ordered its own liturgy, 
and determined its own ritual and usage; wide differences 
might exist in practices, e.g. of fast azd. festival (Eus. vy. 24— 
Polycarp and Anicetus, Irenzeus and Victor). Such differences 
were held only to demonstrate identity in the faith: ‘in una 
fide nihil officit sanct# ecclesiz consuetudo diversa’ (Greg. ad 
Leandr., quoted by Bingham ; see also his letter to Aug. of Cant. 
in Bede, Hist.). For the sojourner or incomer to scruple at local 
custom in things indifferent, or to abstain from the common 
worship on account of unfamiliar details, was in itself a schis- 
matic act (Aug. ad Januar., tb.). 

In the earlier stages of the Church’s life, government by 
bishops and presbyters in one local community could coexist 
with government by college of presbyters in another, without 
offence to either; Antioch, Ephesus, Smyrna communicated 
with Rome and Corinth. Ignatius addresses the collegiate 
Church at Rome as cordially as he does the monepiscopal else- 
where. Clement has no criticism for the absence of a bishop 
at Corinth, but only for insubordination to its presbyters. 
Churches autocephalous (externally independent of each other) 
might exercise large discretion in internal arrangement, yet 
recognize each other’s sacraments and discipline. The centre 
of unity was in heaven, not on earth. It was a unity as that of 
Hellas, rather than as that of the Empire. Local Churches 
were ‘as bays of the one sea.’ Unity was essentially maintained 
when intercommunion was maintained. Schism was the inter- 
ruption of communion : ‘schismaticos facit, non diversa fides, 
sed disrupta communionis societas’ (Aug., quoted by Sprott, 
Macleod Lect. ‘ Schism,’ p. 2). 

As for local unity, the safeguard of that was the recognized 
principle that only one valid ecclesiastical authority could exist 
in the same community ; latterly, that only one bishop could 
validly occupy one seat, that presbyters could not act validly 
without him, and that the fiock should communicate with him 
in sacraments and prayer. The worst form of schism was held 
to be the violation of this rule, as it produced sect within the 
same area, and led to the setting up of ‘altar against altar ’—a 
greater evil than interruption of communion between one local 
Church and another, as civil war is a greater evil than war 
between State and State. The converse responsibility was 
equally recognized: that no uncatholic or heretical term of 
communion should be locally imposed or required between 
Church and Church. In the case of that being done, the schism 
was held to be on the part of the authority imposing such 
terms, or of the Church requiring them. Thus Firmilian writes 
(with reference to the excommunication by Stephen of Rome 
of those who disallowed the baptism of heretics): ‘While thou 
thinkest that all may be excommunicated by thee, thou hast 
excommunicated thyself alone from all’ (Epp. of Cyprian, Ixxv., 
Oxf. tr. p. 284). 

4. It was to this latter principle that the Reformers generally 
appealed, as justifying in Catholic order their action in reclaim- 
ing the autonomy of national Churches, and in continuing their 
administration independently of the Roman See; which they 
regarded as a ‘tyranny,’ under which impossible terms of com- 
munion were schismatically demanded. As to schism generally, 
the Reformers maintained the traditional doctrine, and Calvin’s 
view may be taken as typical: ‘Such is the value which the 
Lord sets on the communion of His Church, that all who con- 
tumaciously alienate themselves from any Christian society in 
which the true ministry of His word and Sacraments is main- 
tained, He regards as deserters of religion’ (Ist. iv.). 

5, The modern tendency is to recognize that responsibility 
for divisions has generally been a diffused responsibility, and 
that a distinction is to be drawn between that of the authors 
of separation and of the inheritors of positions of confusion 
which personally they have not created ; to accept the essential 
validity of the conceptions of unity which guided the Church 
in its inception, while recognizing the difficulty of return to 
their practice ; and to welcome the efforts of those who desire 
to be called ‘ repairers of the breach, restorers of paths for men 
to dwellin.’ See, further, artt. CHURCH, COMMUNION, ONENESS. 

LITERATURE. — Augustine, de unitate Ecclesie; Ambrose, 
Epistles ; Calvin, Institutes, iv.; Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Unity in 
Religion’; Barrow, Of the Unity of the Church; Bingham, 
Ant. xvi.; Archp. Wake, Letters; Walker, Scot. T’heol.; Durham, 
on ‘Scandal,’ 1659, Com. on Revelation, 1660 ; Boston, Serm. on 
‘Schism’; Wood of St. Andrews, Works, 1664; Ferguson, 
‘Sermon before the Synod of Fife,’ 1653; Rutherford, ‘Due 
right of Presbyteries,’ 1644; Bp. A. P. Forbes, Nicene Creed ; 
Sprott, Macleod Lectwre, 1902; Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers ; 
Gore, Body of Christ; Dale, ‘The Idea of the Church’ in 
Essays and Addresses, and ‘The Unity of the Church’ (Lect. 
xv.) in Ephesians; Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theology, 
513 ff.; Denney, Stud. in Theol. 186 ff. ; Lindsay, Church and 
Ministry, 10 ff. H. J. WOTHERSPOON. 


UNIVERSALISM.—Three different, though con- 
nected, problems are raised by this word: (1) The 
coareiaetioy of Christianity as a gospel for all races 
(as against the early Ebionism (wh. see) which 
confined Christianity to the circumcised) ; (2) the 
universal purpose of Christ’s death—for ‘all men’ 
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(as against the Augustinian and Calvinistic doctrine 
of Christ’s death on behalf of those elected out of 
the mass of sinful mankind); (3) the ultimate 
salvation of ad/ souls (as against the eternal sufter- 
ing of the wicked ; or, their destruction ; or perhaps 
as against uncertainty—subjective uncertainty, due 
to our ignorance, or objective uncertainty, due to 
the indefiniteness of the sentence of the Great Day ; 
see below).—A study of Christ and the Gospels is 
very specially concerned with the first problem. 

I. UNIVERSALITY OF CHRISTIANITY.—4. There 
are two ways in which religions qualify as ‘uni- 
versal.’ They may reveal the missionary impulse 
(Zoroastrianism? see Jackson, Zoroaster the Prophet 
of Ancient Iran, 1899, p. 92; Modern Hinduism, 
sucking up hill-tribes into its fellowship?). Or in 
addition they may simplify very greatly—in con- 
trast with the legal or national character of de- 
veloped systems of religion in the ancient world. 

Buddhism went furthest in the way of simplifying. From 
the first, apparently, a proselyte might have the benefits of 
Buddhism without renouncing the practices of his former faith ; 
and at this hour many of the population of China are said to 
practise concurrently the three religions—Confucianism, Tao- 
ism, Buddhism. Muhammadanism is missionary and is simple, 
but it institutes a new legalism in the strictest sense. Pre- 
Christian Judaism, in its proselytizing, revealed the missionary 
impulse; but simplification of ritual—a simplified ereed was 
hardly needed—could not be granted, unless to the ceGouevos 
(‘devout persons’); and their position was theoretically very 
insecure, 

2. The Apostolic Church had the missionary 
impulse, but practised the OT law as inherited 
custom ; was it also sacred duty? The question 
threatened to rend the new fellowship. Should the 
missionary impulse be given free scope? And should 
life be simplified—in the first instance, for those of 
Gentile birth—by abrogation of OT law? Or should 
the missionary impulse be slowly throttled by 
Jewish laws and customs? Both parties were 
pushed back, and led to define their principles 
more sharply. The Judaizers claim that the Law 
is necessary to salvation (Ac 151), or at least to 
full salvation (Gal 3°). St. Paul justifies his atti- 
tude of antagonism by declaring that the Gentile 
Christian, who aecepts circumcision and the Law, 
renounces Christ (Gal 574). On both sides, law 
is treated, not as customary, but as religious in 
value — good religion to the Judaizers, bad re- 
ligion to St. Paul (though in mere custom he him- 
self ‘became a Jew to win Jews,’ 1 Co 9°). In the 
end the various sections of Christian Jews all died 
out, or merged themselves in the rival camps—the 
Synagogue and the Catholic Church. It may seem 
as if universalism failed. Christianity has been 
known to history as a Gentile and non-Jewish 
institution—a strange state of matters, were we 
not blinded by familiarity. And in other ways, 
too, success has been very partial. No religion, 
not even the Christian, has ever attained the 
destiny of universal sway to which all the higher 
prophetic religions aspire. Yet Christianity per- 
sists in claiming that it is truly universal. It 
excludes none. The Jewish people excludes itself. 
(Individual Jews, of course, are entangled in hered- 
itary custom, and can break away only by self-will 
or moral heroism). 

3. The simplifying of religion, which was carried 
through in controversy by St. Paul, begins uncon- 
troversially in the teaching of Jesus. He brings 
the Law to a principle (Mt 7) or to a pair of prin- 
ciples, drawn from different parts of the OT (Dt 
6°, Lv 1918), and recognized by the Master as con- 
nected by an inward likeness (Mt 22%7-4\|), All 
these principles, of course, are moral and indifferent 
to ceremonial. So, too, the religious life is brought 
to a single principle by the name which Jesus 
steadily uses for God. If God is our Father, re- 
ligion is sonship. This is a simplifying of the 


highest order—a simplifying which is also a deepen- 


ing, an ennobling, a perfecting of the religious life. 
Thus Christ’s teaching is universalist at the core. 
If religion consists in the belief of God’s Fatherhood 
and in love to man, there is no reason why a Jew 
should be preferred to a Gentile. Nor do corollaries 
from these principles fail to appear in the teaching 
of Christ. He rejects, as lacking Divine authority, 
that tradition (15*°||) by means of which the Phari- 
sees, morally the most earnest among the Jews, 
safeguarded the OT law and applied it to new 
details, at the cost of making it ever more and 
more a burden. He hints repeatedly that cere- 
monies, even those taught by the OT, are of inferior 
moment in comparison with moral duty (91% !7 127, 
ef, 1776 2271||). He speaks of sin and pardon (Mt 95), 
Lk 7%), and of His own approaching death (Mt 20°3||, 
2678 ||), in words which send us back to the predic- 
tion of a ‘new covenant’ (Jer 31°!). And thus He 
connects the new body of principles contained in 
His teaching with His own Person and destiny. 

4% On the other hand, the universalist corollary 
itself seems strangely absent. For Christ conceives 
His calling upon earth as confined to Israel (Mt 
15*4||). Huis intercourse with Gentiles (8°**), or even 
with the half-heathen Samaritans (Jn 4°, Lk 9 
176), was but casual. He bids His disciples, at 
their first going out, confine themselves to Jews 
(Mt 10°). All this, as we can see, was involved in 
His recognition that God called Him to be Messiah 
—lIsrael’s king. If ‘anointed’ to ‘preach’ (Is 61}, 
Lk 4'8), He must direct His prophetic message to 
Israel. The shaping out of His royalty depends, 
under God, on the attitude of Israel in response to 
His appeal. These things are plain to us; still, 
there was room for doubt under the historie con- 
ditions of the early disciples. It was plausible for 
Jewish Christians to hold that the Master’s example 
sanctioned particularism rather than universalism. 
Very possibly Mt 10—as borrowed by the author of 
our Gospel from an older document (the Logia? 
one version of the Logia?, see LOGIA)—was origin- 
ally a gathering together in a single context of 
sayings that might throw light on the permanent 
duties of an evangelist ; if so, the original draft of 
the chapter confines the itinerant preacher to an 
audience of Jews. (We must not expect that 
Evangelists should write like critical historians, 
with exact notes of time and circumstance). On 
the other hand, our Gospel of Mt., as a whole, cer- 
tainly presents a different outlook. Yet it is only 
after the Resurrection—and, in all the Synoptics, 
with a very definite contrast to the past—that we 
have the record of a positive command to preach to 
all men. Not that the mind of our Master is really 
uncertain on this point. OT prophecy had extended 
hope to Gentiles (Is 2°, e.g.); and Jesus stands 
higher, not lower, than His prophetic forerunners. 
Could He—speaking in the light of such promises ; 
or could He aé all@—preach a gospel universalist 
from its centre outwards, and not know what He 
was doing? He knew it well. And so the prin- 
ciples of His teaching come to their rights through 
the witness of St. Paul, who—in forms of his own, 
or, at any rate, in forms which owed to him their 
full and sharp development—vindicates the uni- 
versal religion which has succeeded to the Old 
Covenant through the atoning death for sin. See 
also artt. COSMOPOLITANISM, EXCLUSIVENESS, 
GENTILES, MISSIONS. 


LITERATURE. —The present writer’s Christ and the Jewish 
Law, 1886, quotes older literature, Interesting recent state- 
ments, from a position of some theological latitude, in Harnack’s 
What is Christianity ?; Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity, 
and Weinel’s Jesus Christus im 19ten Jahrhundert [the last not 
yet translated]. 


Il. UNIVERSAL PURPOSE OF CHRIST'S DEATH. 
—1. Granted that Christ is the Saviour of all races, 
did He die for all men in all races, or only for such 
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as actually reap the benefits of His sacrifice? The 
question may seem somewhat academic. It is 
admitted on both sides of the controversy that the 
merits of Christ suffice to redeem all men; and it is 
[or was; but see III. below] admitted on both sides 
that only a certain number of souls are advantaged 
by the Christian salvation. Still, it seemed—e.g. 
to Wesley—a new and ugly particularism to affirm 
that, by Divine decree, the salvation, professedly 
offered to all, was confined to some, chosen arbi- 
trarily or upon unknown grounds. 

2. fe our Lord’s Synoptic teaching, or in the 
very simple theology of the first three Evangelists, 
the point now before us is hardly touched on. 
Christ is to give His life a ransom for ‘many’ (Mt 
208 ||); and so, too, His covenant blood is shed for 
‘many’ (2678||). The contrast in view is between 
the One suffering and the many saved. In Jn. the 

henomena are more various. The shepherd gives 

is life for the sheep (Jn 10"). Christ loves His 
own (131). He prays for them and not for the world 
(17°). On the other hand, the ulterior aim is ‘ that 
the world may believe’ (177 )), Lifted up, He is 
to draw ‘all men’ (12%*), And, when we turn from 
the Johannine teaching of Christ to other parts 
of the Fourth Gospel, we find strong emphasis laid 
on the fact that Christ is the Saviour of the whole 
world (17 317 4%). A Gospel so penetrated with the 
thought of universalism (I.) was not likely to lend 
itself to a new particularism as against universal- 
ism (II.). 

3. It is to St. Paul that the Augustinians and 
Calvinists look back as their explicit master. All 
that happens, happens by God’s will. All that 
fails to happen, fails just because it was no part of 
God’s purpose. Salvation, especially, is efficacious ; 
grace is ‘irresistible.’ Predestinated — called — 
justified—glorified—the stately sequence moves on 
without pause or uncertainty (Ro 8). (We omit 
the initial term ‘foreknown’ as somewhat difficult 
—difficult perhaps to both schools of theology). 
What God plans, He accomplishes. The necessary 
obverse of this doctrine — unless transformed by 
universalism (III.); so Hastie, Theology of the Re- 
formed Church, 1894—is that neither God nor 
Christ meant any blessing for those who are in the 
issue unsaved. Christ died for some, not for all. 
But the NT writes differently. Even St. Paul 
joins in the common confession—‘He died for 
all’ (2 Co 5%). Language which in later theo- 
logy is found characteristic only of transition 
Calvinism—i.e. of Calvinism in a state of decay, 
like Amyraldism—is the natural expression of the 
faith of St. Paul and of all the NT writers. True, 
A. Ritschl (Justification, vol. iii., tr. H. R. Mack- 
intosh and A. B. Macaulay, ch. ii. § 22) contends 
that this form of expression is of inferior scientific 
value to the other set of expressions—noted by us in 
the Johannine teaching, and in Ro 8—according to 
which grace is destined to the Church. Ritschl’s 
peculiar doctrine—the Elect=the Church and not 
=a body of individuals—has found few supporters, 
and probable will find fewer in the future. His 
preference for Calvinism is noteworthy, though he 
was no genuine Calvinist.* Yet we feel bound 
to hold that it is deeper spiritual vision and not 
simply lowered logical acumen that makes the 
NT writers—conceivably, sometimes, at the cost of 
systematic coherence—hail Christ as Saviour of all 
men. Otherwise, Universalism (I.) seems emptied 
of moral meaning. In point of fact, the Calvinistic 
limitation is little heard of now in Great Britain, 
except among some of the Evangelicals in the 
Church of England and some of the Baptists. And 
few would now rank it as a burning question. 

* Universalism (III.), Ritsch] dismissed as ‘sentimental.’ His 
own inclination was towards a doctrine of conditional immor- 
tality, but he left his eschatology somewhat in the dark. 
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The controversy has gone to sleep. Or judgment 
in the cause goes by default. 

LITERATURE.—Besides Ritschl and Hastie, referred to above, 
the attentive reader will find fossil marks of the controversy 
in some of the hymns of the Evangelical Revival, both Calvin- 
istic and Wesleyan. 

III. UNIVERSAL ULTIMATE SALVATION. —1. 
At the present day, ‘ Universalism’ most naturally 
suggests to the reader the doctrine of the final 
restitution of all souls (there are Universalist 
churches in America in this sense). The doctrine 
is not, indeed, a novelty. It is found, qualified by 
his extraordinary insistence upon individual free- 
will, in Origen’s closely-knit speculative system ; 
also in Gregory of Nyssa, and others. And Ritschl 
(Gesch. des Pietismus) notes, with scorn, among the 
symptoms of post-Reformation ‘ pietism,’ that, ever 
and anon, hope is expressed even on behalf of con- 
demned and lost souls. The most earnest and 
ardent supporters in Great Britain of the univers- 
alist doctrine have been Thomas Erskine of Lin- 
lathen (in his later years; d. 1870), Samuel Cox 
(Salvator Mundi, 1877), and Caleb Scott of Man- 
chester. But Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam (1849) has 
perhaps done more than any formal theological 
work to move opinion in this direction ; and there 
has been a great break-up of the old unhesitating 
belief in literally unending punishment. Some 
have taught conditional immortality (E. White, 
Life in Christ, 1875; Petavel [French-Swiss], The 
Problem of Immortality, 2 vols. 1890-91 (Eng. tr. 
in one vol. 1892); W. D. Maclaren), others a 
mitigated punishment (F. W. Farrar, Hternal Hope, 
1878, Mercy and Judgment, 1881; hinted also in 
J. R. Ilingworth’s Reason and Revelation, 1902, 
ch. xii.). Others plead for uncertainty (E. H. 
Plumptre, Spirits in Prison, 1884, with full and 
interesting references ; Plumptre’s brother-in-law, 
F. D. Maurice (Theological Essays, 1853), had stated 
philosophic doubts as to the meaning of ‘eternal.’ 
Present writer’s Hssays Towards a New Theology, 
1889). An original and very curious suggestion is 
found in A. M. Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern Theo- 
logy, 1893, p. 467. Deity ‘cannot’ annihilate, but 
the sentence of condemnation isindeterminaterather 
than eternal (like sentences of committal to Elmira 
reformatory prison, N.Y.). Repentance always 
remains possible. If or when the damned repent, 
they shall emerge. Besides all these changes or 
innovations in belief, the growing reticence, and 
one may say reluctance, among those who maintain 
full traditional orthodoxy is even more significant. 
Few would now write as Charles Reade did (1856) 
in his brilliant novel, Never Too Late to Mend 
(ch. 21), as if the last moments of life on this side 
the veil were necessarily the last moments of hope 
for the soul (‘ Never’ too late 2). 

2. Much of what we have just mentioned con- 
cerns us only in so far as it represents a great 
swaying of opinion towards universalism (in the 
fullest sense). The three senses of the word which 
we have been studying form a climax—Christ for 
all races, Christ for all souls, Christ actually re- 
deeming and winning all. In the theological 
diseussion just noted—Fairbairn is an exception— 
the question is generally argued as one of NT 
interpretation. The present writer does not think 
that hopeful. He sees no ground for challenging 
the old Aitine on exegetical lines. Words often 
applied to the universalist hope—Apokatastasis, 
‘restitution of all things,’ Ac 3” (cf. Mt 17" ||, Ac 15) 
—do not really bear the meaning supposed. One 

assage teaches probation after death (1 P 3%), 
tot it hardly falls within the limits of this article. 
Eternal punishment had come to be the doctrine 
of the synagogue, and it passed into the NT with 
perhaps even sharper definition, as a witness to 
the unspeakable evil of sin. True, the doctrine 
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was not rigorously formulated, and it is a question 
among interpreters whether St. Paul’s teaching is 
eternal punishment or rather a certain type of 
conditional-immortality doctrine. But generally 
the NT is clear, even the language used by Christ ; 
although we note that what is freshest and most 
personal in our Lord’s words (Lk 12% 4) goes to 
modify the dreadful wholesale dogma, and fore- 
shadows, at however remote a time, the ultimate 
challenging of the Jetter of this article of the 
theological creed. Again, as a matter of exegesis, 
we cannot claim either the Johannine teaching of 
our Lord (Jn 12%), or the culminating point in 
St. Paul’s great argument (Ro 11%), as asserting 
universal salvation. Other plainer passages are 
decisive. There is a ‘son of perdition’ (Jn 177%), 
and St. Paul denounces ‘eternal destruction’ on 
sinners (2 Th 1%). Still, the question recurs here, 
too, whether the spirit and inner drift of such 
words—words spoken on the mountain-tops of 
eae vision—can be satisfied by anything less 
than their full meaning. 

3. Recent change in theological opinion is largely 
a matter of moral recoil. We may sum up the 
moral postulate by saying that, as long as there is 
hope of rescuing the soul, any severity is a holy 
and even—though one trembles at the words—a 
gracious thing. But if character sets permanently 
in the ways of evil, can we credit long-drawn-cut 
suffering? Our generation, from a sense of duty, 
puts even the cruellest of murderers to a painless 
death. We, who dare not torture, cannot conceive 

_that God’s administration includes endless torment. 

4, Passing from simpler moral considerations to 
a religious speculation, we note that optimism 
enters into every theistic creed. In some sense— 
in the deepest sense—what happens in God’s world 
is the best. It is best that evil should be per- 
mitted, should show what is in itself, should be 
conquered. Above all, when God’s providence and 
grace have reached their goal in history, we must 
be able to say, ‘It is best.” Again, God is omnipo- 
tent. He cannot, of course, do anything formally 
impossible or inherently absurd ; nor can He ‘deny 
Himself.’ But any lawful desire of His children 
He can and will supply. All that He has is ours, 
for we are ‘heirs of God.’ He acts in His own 
way, according to His own will; yet He grants 
what we desire, or something better. This is the 
key which unlocks the riddles of our private lives. 
Its grandest and most public application is found 
inredemption. God could not, or would not, ignore 
the world’s sin. He did what was far better, 
when He sent Jesus Christ. Now, here it seems 
incomparably the divinest issue of history that 
redemption should prove universal, and God all in 
all, not through slaughter of His enemies (‘ Order 
reigns in Warsaw’), still less through chaining 
them in hopeless misery and hatred, but through 
winning in every heart that victory which, in 
some of the hardest and darkest of hearts, Christ 
has won already. “ 

‘His blood can make the foulest clean ; 
His blood availed for me.’ 

Again, God is our Father. Men have said in 
the writer’s hearing,—some lightly, some with the 
profoundest gravity and tenderness,—‘ I could leave 
no child of mine to endless misery. Can God do 
that?’ We, being evil, cannot but raise this ques- 
tion. Our Maker must answer it. 

5. On the other hand, we cannot banish from our 
minds the tendency of character to set, for good 
or for evil. As we know it, this tendency remains 
incomplete. None are perfect, nor may we regard 
any as beyond rescue. But even a child learns 
how repetition facilitates either evil or good, and 
how a delayed reform grows harder and less likely 
to be achieved. It is no skirmish or sham fight 


for which we are enlisted. As right differs from 
wrong by the whole diameter of being, so the 
issues of the life that has been won for righteous: 
ness and love must differ from those of the life 
that has willingly preferred sin. Measured and 
limited ill-consequence is in no sort of proportion 
to the infinite evil of wilful wickedness ; and the 
rhetoric of universalism in the minds of those who 
‘eddy round and round’ is the lazy and lying 
assurance, ‘It will come to the same thing in the 
end.’ God cannot brook this. He must needs 
threaten sin with its wages; and we have no right 
to affirm that the most awful of all threats is but 
an empty or ideal possibility. So, longing with 
full hearts for a universal restitution of lost souls, 
we must leave this theme of mystery and terror 
upon the steps of the Redeemer’s throne of grace. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the works cited in the art., cf. Salmond, 
Chr. Doct. of Immortality, 628; J. A. Beet, Last Things, 203 ; 
Newman Smyth, Orthodox Theol. of To-day, 55; Alcott, ‘ Uni- 
versalism a Progressive Faith’ in New World, iii. (1894), 38. 

ROBERT MACKINTOSH. 

UNLEAVENED BREAD.—See PAssovmr. 


UNPARDONABLE SIN.—The expression is not 
a Scriptural one, but rests partly upon a saying of 
Jesus reported in different forms by all the Synop- 
tists, and partly upon two analogous passages in 
Hebrews and one in 1 John. It is only with the 
saying in the Gospels that we are directly con- 
cerned, but the passages in the Epistles must be 
glanced at as bearing upon our interpretation of 
Christ’s words, and something must be said also as 
to the place of the subject in Christian experience. 

4. In the Gospels.—It is the solemn declaration 
of Jesus that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
shall never be forgiven which forms our funda- 
mental authority. In an examination of these 
words, several points have to be considered. (1) 
The occasion of the utterance.—Both Mt. and Mk. 
connect the saying with calumnious charges of the 
scribes and Pharisees, based upon our Lord’s action 
in curing demoniacs (Mt 12%, Mk 30-28). Lk. 
gives it a different setting (125* ; cf. 114%); but 
while it is possible that Jesus used the words on 
separate occasions, there can be little question 
that, if He spoke them only once, it is from Mt. 
and Mk. that we get the proper historical con- 
nexions. His work in delivering demoniacs from 
the power of evil spirits had deeply impressed the 
multitude, who, according to Mt. (1278), began to 
ask, ‘Is this the Son of David?’ But when the 
Pharisees heard it, they said, ‘This man doth not 
cast out devils but by Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils’ (v.4, Mk 3”; ef. Lk 115). Jesus showed 
the absurdity of such a charge, considered from 
the point of view of mere reason and common sense 
(Mt 12%, Mk 373, Lk 117’-), And then, suddenly 
changing His tone as He passed from the logical 
weakness of His adversaries to lay His finger on 
their moral and spiritual fault, He uttered those 
memorable words in which He declared that while 
all other sins and blasphemies, even biased 
against Himself, shall be forgiven, whosoever shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Spirit shall never be 
forgiven (Mt 12°12, Mk 378-29; of, Lk 12%), 

(2) The nature of the sin.—In seeking for this, 
the occasion of the utterance serves as a guide. A 
study of the context in Mt. and Mk. at once 
disposes of some of the views that have been enter- 
tained as to the nature of the sin against the Holy 
Spirit—all those, ¢.g., that are associated with the 
idea that only Christians can be guilty of it. 
Jesus was speaking to Pharisees, and it is by 
thinking, in the first place, of the Pharisees and 
their attitude to Him and His teaching that we 
get on the right line for arriving at the meaning of 
His words. He had cast out demons; and the 
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Pharisees said that He did this by the help of 
Beelzebub. He had delivered men and women from 
unclean spirits (Mk 17, Mt 101, Lk 4°" and 
passim) ; and they said of Himself, ‘He hath an 
unclean spirit’ (Mk 3%). Now, such language 
regarding Jesus strikes us, first of all, as blasphemy 
against the Son of Man Himself—and this it un- 
doubtedly was. But this was not the aspect of 
the sin upon which Jesus fastened. On the con- 
trary, He declared that all blasphemy against the 
Son of Man shall be forgiven. It was possible for 
men to insult Him personally, through want of 
thought or ignorance as to His real character. Of 
all such offenders He was ready to say, as He said 
at last of those who nailed Him to the cross or 
reviled Him hanging there, ‘ Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do’ (Lk 23%). But 
apart from all questions of His personal dignity, 
Jesus came revealing in His words and deeds the 
Divine spirit of holiness and love. The works He 
did testified to the manner of spirit He was of. 
But in the presence of the Divine goodness that 
shone from Kis beneficent activities, the Pharisees 
only gnashed their teeth and declared that the 
spirit of Jesus was the spirit of Satan, This was 
blasphemy, not against Jesus only, but against 
the Divine Spirit that was manifested in Him. 
And such blasphemy, we must remember, the 
Pharisees were guilty of, not once, but constantly. 
Jesus might have affirmed of them, as Stephen 
afterwards affirmed in the face of the Sanhedrin, 
‘Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost’ (Ac 7°). 
John the Baptist had come ‘in the way of righteous- 
ness’ (Mt 21°); and they said of him, ‘He hatha 
devil’ (Mt 113°, Lk 7). Jesus came in the way, 
not only of righteousness, but of love ; and of this 
incarnation of the Divine grzze they said again 
and again, ‘He hath a devil’ (Mt 9* 12%, Mk 3”2, 
Lk 115, Jn 77 8%: 5 10%). They said this, more- 
over, not rashly or carelessly, but deliberately and 
malignantly ; not because they were blind to the 
tokens of God’s presence with Jesus, but because 
eel hated Him for having crossed them in their 
paths of selfishness and pride, and revealed both to 
themselves and others the utter emptiness of their 
religious life. Their blasphemy thus was not the 
hasty utterance of a moment, but a vice of their 
indwelling thoughts and character (Mt 12%) ; not a 
single act, but a habitual attitude. The light that 
came into the world shone round about them ; but 
they loved the darkness rather than the light, 
because their deeds were evil. And at last they 
came not only to prefer the darkness, but to hate 
the light so bitterly that nothing would serve them 
but to declare to others and try to persuade them- 
pie that it came not from God, but from the 
evil. 

(3) Its unpardonable character.—The unpardon- 
ableness of such blasphemy as this, Jesus affirms 
in language that can berate be mistaken. In Lk. 
once (12"°) and in Mt. twice (12? *2) He declares, ‘ It 
shall not be forgiven’—adding in Mt. (v.%) the 
ominous words, ‘neither in this age (aiév), nor in 
that which is to come.’ The attempt is sometimes 
made to soften down the force of the last expres- 
sion. The present age, it is said, was simply the 
Mosaic age or dispensation under which the Jews 
were living; while ‘the age to come’ was the 
Messianic age or Christian dispensation. Our 
Lord’s words thus mean only that, whether men 
live under the Law or the Gospel, blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit is egeitlonable They 
have no reference to the future life ; they tell us 
nothing about a state of doom after death ; they 
do not carry us on to any final issues (so Cox, 
Expositor, i. iii. [1882] 322). But while it is true 
that the Jews of our Lord’s time used the phrases 
‘this age’ and ‘the coming age’ to denote the 
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period before and the period after the advent of 
the expected Messiah (cf., however, Schiirer, HJP 
IL. li. 177), it is clear from the Gospels that Jesus 
Himself habitually employed them to indicate the 
age before and the age after His own Parousia (see 
Mt 13% 4°. 49 943 9820 “Mk 1020, Lk 18° 20%), thereby 
throwing ‘the age to come’ into that future world 
which lies beyond His Second Advent and the 
resurrection of the dead (see Salmond, Chr. Doct. of 
Immort. 381). And if Mt.’s language left us in 
any doubt as to the absoluteness of His meaning, 
the doubt would disappear when we turn to Mk. 
For there we find Him saying of the man who 
blasphemes against the Holy Spirit that he ‘hath 
never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin’ 
(3 RV). Even if it stood by itself, ‘hath never 
forgiveness’ would carry a sound of finality with 
it. And when there is added, dd\d\a évoxyds éorw 
alwviov amaprnuaros, it seems hardly possible to 
escape from the conclusion that blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit is here described as a sin for which 
there isno remedy. The words in the original are 
exceedingly striking. @oyos (=évexduevos, fr. é&v 
and éyw) means ‘held in the grip of’ (see Morison, 
Matthew, in loc.). And if we give to aiwrios the 
meaning it regularly has on the lips of Jesus, ‘an 
eternal sin’ appears to mean a sin that eternally 
persists, a sin that has so engrained itself in the 
character as to become fixed in the form of destiny. 
See, further, ETERNAL SIN. 

(4) The reason for its unpardonableness.—This 
does not lie in any limitation of the grace of Christ 
or of the forgiving mercy of God. It lies in the 
very nature of the sin as just described. The sin 
is unpardonable because the sinner has no desire 
for pardon ; it ‘hath never forgiveness’ because it 
is not repented of. For when men for selfish 
reasons hate the light, and persistently shut their 
eyes against it and blaspheme it, they gradually 
put their eyes out. God’s ‘sov’reign vital lamp’ 
still shines about them, but they can no more see 
it, since they have extinguished their own power 
of seeing. Eternal darkness is the necessary 
consequence of eternal sin. It is quite true that 
audprnua generally stands for an act, not a state 
But from the point of view of exegesis, little can 
be built upon this. For an act may be the revela- 
tion of a state; and when the Pharisees said of 
Jesus, ‘He hath an unclean spirit,’ this particular 
piece of blasphemy, as we have seen, was really 
the expression of a settled attitude of mind. 

2. In the Epistles.—There are two passages in 
Hebrews that bear upon the subject. In 6** the 
writer describes the impossibility of a renewal 
unto repentance fer Christians who have fallen 
away from Christ after having once ‘tasted of the 
heavenly gift and become ‘ partakers of the Holy 
Ghost.’ In 1068! he declares that there is no more 
sacrifice for sins in the case of those who sin wilfully 
and persistently after they have received the 
knowledge of the truth. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that he means that a Christian cannot be 
forgiven if he falls into sin, however grievous, or 
that Jesus is unable to save men to the uttermost 
(cf. 217 416 1019), In the second passage certainly, 
and presumably in the first also, he is speaking of 
a deliberate repudiation of Christ on the part of 
those who have tasted His blessings. Once they 
were enlightened, but they too loved the darkness 
rather than the light, and so shut the light out of 
their hearts, and trampled under foot the Son of 
God, and did despite unto the Spirit of grace. 
Thus we have here again, though now in the case, 
not of Pharisees, but of members of the Christian 
Church, a manifestation of the same kind of sin as 
before.* In 1 Jn 5! the writer distinguishes be- 


* The case of Esau (He 1216.17), though often quoted in con- 
nexion with this sin, has no real bearing upon it. The repent- 
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tween ‘a sin unto death’ and ‘a sin that is not 
unto death’; and while urging Christians to pray 
for one another with respect to the latter, says that 
he does not bid them make request to God concern- 
ing the former. It seems evident that there is a 
reference here to our Lord’s language in Mt 127*|\, 
but in itself the passage adds nothing to our know- 
ledge of unpardonable sin. 

3. In Christian experience.—The subject is of 
importance, not only exegetically and theologically, 
but because of its practical bearings, and that in 
two different directions. (1) Bunyan at a certain 
period of his religious history (see Grace A bounding, 
§§ 96-230) is a type of multitudes who have suffered 
agonies of spiritual torture through the fear that 
they have committed a sin for which there is no 
forgiveness. But if the view taken above is the 
right one, there is no specific act of blasphemy in 
word or deed, standing by itself, that we are 
entitled to think of as ‘the unpardonable sin.’ 
The phrase, in fact, is as erroneous as it is unscrip- 
tural, though the common use of it has helped to 
load thousands of sensitive souls with a burden of 
intolerable pain. There is no mysterious trans- 
gression which is sufficient of itself to put a man 
beyond the power of repentance, and so outside 
the pale of forgiveness. Blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit may find expression, and come to its 
culmination in some specific way ; but essentially 
it is a settled attitude of mind and heart. Itisa 
deliberate extinguishing of that inner light which 
God Himself has kindled within us, and which 
‘ought to respond to His clear shining from without. 
Such compunctions as Bunyan had are the very 
best proof that a man has not committed any 
unpardonable sin, for they are the experiences of 
one who, though he has not yet realized the all- 
sufficiency of Christ’s grace, is possessed at least of 
that contrite spirit which trembles at God’s word, 
and so may rest upon the prophet’s assurance that 
unto him the Lord will look (Is 667). ‘Sell Him! 
sell Him! sell Him!’ was the urgent persuasion 
of the Tempter in Bunyan’s ear. But though at 
last in his distraction he felt the thought, ‘ Let 
Him go if He will,’ pass through his mind, the true 
intention of his heart was always, ‘No, no! not for 
thousands, thousands, thousands!’ (op. cit. § 139). 

(2) But if anxious and fearful souls need to be 
reminded that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
is not some mysterious sin into which a man may 
fall against all the promptings of his better nature, 
the case of the Pharisees and Jesus conveys to all 
a message of serious warning. Noone can stumble 
suddenly into irremediable sin; but men may 
drift into it after the fashion of the Pharisees, 
Selfishness and pride, and not least religious selfish- 
ness and pride, may slowly harden the heart and 
sear the conscience and seal the eyes, until men 
come to call good evil and light darkness, and are 
ready at last to say, even of one who manifests the 
Spirit of God and of Christ, ‘He hath adevil.’ The 
special monition of the incident in the Gospels is 
against that loss of vision which comes from the 
hardening power of sin, that continual resistance 
of the Spirit which leads at last to hatred of the 
Spirit. Poor Francis Spiera, whose case seemed to 
Bunyan so like his own (op. cit. § 163), may not 
himself have been cuilty of unpardonable sin (ef. 
Martensen, Chr. Eth. ii. 128); but there is deep 
significance for all in his solemn sentence, ‘Man 
knows the beginning of sin, but who bounds the 
issues thereof?’ See, further, artt. BLASPHEMY, 
FORGIVENESS. 
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ance which he sought was a change of mind on his father’s part, 
not on his own. But Isaac had already bestowed the blessing, 
and the past could not be undone.. 
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Serm. x. ‘ Upon Self-Deceit’; Mozley, Univ. Serm. ii. ‘The 
Pharisees’ ; Bunyan, Grace Abounding ; ExpT iii. [1891-1892] 
49, 215, 240, 555, xi. [1899] 1, 49; Hapositor, 11. iii. [1882] 321. 
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UPPER ROOM.—1. The words ‘ guest-chamber’ 
and ‘upper room.’—(1) Gwest-chamber (kard\uua). 
In the LXX xard\vya denotes (a) an inn or lodging- 
place: Ex 4%, Sir 14%, Jer 14°; (6) a dwelling- 
place in general: Ex 15%, Jer 3274 (=25%8) 40! 
(=33!), Ezk 2321, 1 Mac 3*; (c) a chamber con- 
nected with a sanctuary or the Temple: 1 K (=1S8) 
118 9, 1 Ch 28, being in one case the room where 
the sacrificial meal was eaten, 1 K (= 18) 9”; (d) a 
tent: 2 K (=2 S) 78; (e) the tabernaele: 1 Ch 175 
(not B). In the NT xardédvua occurs only in Lk 27 
(inn, or possibly guest-chamber) and Mk 14%, 
Lk 22" (apparently guest-chamber). The best 
MSS of Vulg. have diversorio in Lk 2’; refectio 
mea (also in bf%) in Mk 14%, diversorium in Lk 
221. Of other Lat. MSS (besides differences of 
spelling,—divor., dever.), in Lk 27 ¢ has stabu. ; in 
Mk 144 X*q have diversorium meum, Z has 
diversorium meum refectio mea, BHO MtO have 
diwersorium meum et refectio mea, ff, has re- 
fectorium, k has hospitiwm; in Lk 224 efr have 
hospitium, a has refectio, 1 has locus.* 

(2) Upper room (dvdyacov in best MSS: other 
MSS have dyvdyaov, dvwyéwy, dyvwyéws, dvwyasov, 
avuwyeor). 

In the LXX dvdyacov does not occur in any form, 
brepwov occurs twenty-three times, apparently 
always in the sense of upper room. In the NT 
avdyavov (TR dvdyeov) occurs only in Mk 14%, Lk 
22! wrep@ov occurs only in Ac 1® 997-8 208, both 
words in the sense of upper room. The best MSS 
of Vulg. have cenaculwm for both words in all 
places. Of other Lat. MSS (besides differences of 
spelling,—caen., coen., cin., cenn.), in Mk 14% & 
has sub ‘pedanewm’ sterranewm (having appar- 
ently first written swbhpedanewm, and then tried to 
alter it to sterranewm), g has locum stratum, ff, has 
stratum ; in Lk 22” a has medianum, 6 has pede 
plano locum, d has superiorem domum, q has 
superiorem locum, ceffgir have in superioribus 
locum, 1 has in superworibus; in Acts 1° degig 
MSS used by St. Augustine (Adv. Fel. Man. i. 4; 
De unit. eccl. 27) have superiora, Gree 0 p? tepl 
have cum introissent in cenaculum ascenderunt im 
superiora (combining cenaculum with superiora: 
see Wordsworth and White’s note on Ac 17 in 
their edition of Vulg.); in Ac 9°? m has superiori 
cenaculo, p has superioribus ; in 9° m has superiora 
cenaculi, ep have superioribus ; in 208 d has sup- 
ertoribus. 

2. Events in the upper room.—(1) The Last 
Supper (wh. see): Mk 14”, Mt 26, Lk 2214; (2) 
the washing of the Apostles’ feet and subsequent 
discourse: Jn 1379; (3) the prophecy of the 
betrayal of our Lord by Judas: Mk 14%!) Mt 
2671-25, Lk 2271-23, Jn 1371-% ; (4) the Institution of 
the: Eucharist ;: 1 Co 11%-?, Mk 1422-5, Mt 2676-29, 
Lk 2219 20 (see LORD’S SUPPER); (5) the prophecy 
of the denial of our Lord by St. Peter and sub- 
sequent discourse: Lk 2271-%, Jn 13°68; cf. Mk 
14°7-31, Mt 261, where such a prophecy—either 
that here recorded or a repetition of it—is placed 
after the departure from the upper room; (6) dis- 
course: Jn 14; (7) the departure from the upper 
room: Mk 1476, Mt 26%, Lk 22°9, Jn 1421, 

It is possible that the room in an unspecified 
house in Jerusalem where the disciples met after 
the Resurrection (Mk 164, Lk 24%: 38, Jn 2019 26), 
and ‘the upper chamber (irepgov) where they were 
abiding’ after the Ascension (Ac 11%), were the 
same as the ‘upper room’ (dvdyaiov) in which the 


* The signs here used are those adopted in Wordsworth and 
White’s edition of the Vulgate, and Old Latin Biblical Texts. 
See also Hastings’ DB iii. 47-62, iv. 873-890. 
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above events took place ; and that this, again, was 
in ‘the house of Mary the mother of John whose 
surname was Mark’ (Ac 12"). ‘The combina- 
tions are quite legitimate, and only give unity and 
compactness to the history, if we suppose that 
the house of Mary and her son was the one cen- 
tral meeting-place of the Church of Jerusalem 
throughout the Apostolic age’ (Sanday, Sacred 
Sites, p. 83).\ At the same time, there is no positive 
evidence in the NT for identifying the dvdyasov of 
Mk 14%, Lk 22” with the tzepwov of Ac 1, or for 
placing it in the house of Mary the mother of 
John. 

3. Places at table in the upper room.—There 
is some probability in the suggestion (Edersheim, 
LT ii. 494-95) that our Lord occupied the place of 
the host, that St. John was on His right hand, 
Judas in the place of honour on His left hand, and 
St. Peter in the least honourable place opposite 
St. John, as shown in the accompanying diagram. 


Such an arrangement would account for (1) our 
Lord telling St. John by what sign to know the 
traitor without the rest hearing, Jn 137°; (2) the 
giving of the ‘ sop’ first to Judas, Jn 1376, Mk 14”, 
Mt 26%; (3) the inquiry of Judas whether he was 
the traitor, and our Lord’s reply without the rest 
hearing the latter, Mt 26”, ap 1377-3); (4) the 
beckoning of St. Peter to St. John, and St. Peter’s 
request that St. John should ask our Lord who 
was the traitor, Jn 13%-*4; (5) the possibility that 
in the ‘contention’ among the Apostles (Lk 22%), 


if this took place in connexion with the Supper / 


and before it, Judas claimed and obtained the 
chief place ; (6) the possibility that after our Lord’s 
rebuke of the ‘contention’ (Lk 22”-), St. Peter 
eagerly seized on the lowest place. 

4. The identification of the site.—It is thought 
by many good judges that the traditional site of the 
cenaculum (the present building dates from the 
14th cent.) is probably the place where the upper 
room stood. r. Sanday (p. 77) writes, ‘I believe 


that of all the most sacred sites it is the one that 
has the strongest evidence in its favour. Indeed, 
the evidence for it appears to me so strong that, 
for my own part, I think that I should be prepared 
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following : 


St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. (A.D. 848) xvi. 4: ‘The Holy Ghost, 
who spake in the prophets and on the Day of Pentecost, came 
down on the Apostles in the form of fiery tongues here in Jeru- 
salem, in the upper church of the Apostles ; for with us are 
the most valuable privileges of all. Here Christ came down 
from heaven. Here the Holy Ghost came down from heaven. 
And truly it is most, fitting that, as we speak of Christ and 
Golgotha here in Golyotha, so also we should speak of the Holy 
Ghost in the upper church. But, since He who came down 
there shares in the glory of Him who was crucified here, we 
speak here of Him who came down there, for the worship of 
Them is indivisible.’ 

Silvia (or Etheria), Peregrinatio (c. 385 A.D.), 39-43 : At Easter 
‘all the people conduct the bishop with hymns to Sion. When 
they have come there, suitable hymns for the day and place are 
said, prayer is made, and that passage from the Gospel is read 
in which, on the same day, in the same place where the church 
itself in Sion now is, the Lord.came in to the disciples when the 
doors were shut, that is, when one of the disciples, namely, 
Thomas, was not there.’ On the octave of the Resurrection ‘all 
the people conduct the bishop with hymns to Sion. When they 
have come there, suitable hymns for the place and day are said, 
and that passage from the Gospel is read in which, eight days 
after the Resurrection, the Lord came in where the disciples 
were, and rebuked Thomas for his want of belief.” At Pentecost 
‘all the people conduct, the bishop with hymns to Sion, so that 
they may be in Sion at the third hour. When they have come 
there, that passage from the Acts of the Apostles is read in 
which the Spirit descends. ... In Sion is the very place, 
though there is a new church, where of old after the passion 
of the Lord the multitude was gathered together with the 
Apostles.’ 

Epiphanius, de Mens. et Pond. (A.D. 392) 14: ‘ Hadrian’ ‘ found 
the whole city [Jerusalem] razed to the ground, and the temple 
of God trodden under foot, except for a few buildings and 
the little church of God. It was there that the disciples, on 
their return when the Saviour had ascended from the Mount 
of Olives, went up into the upper chamber (70 érepazov); for on 
that site had it been built.’ (if Epiphanius possessed accurate 
information, this statement carries back the tradition about the 
site to the reign of Hadrian, A.D. 117-138). 

Lucian of Caphargamala, near Jerusalem, Hp. de revel. corp. 
Steph. 8, after describing the discovery of the relics of St. Stephen 
(A.D. 415): ‘Then, with psalms and hymns, they carried the 
relics of the most blessed Stephen to the holy church of Sion, 
where also the Archdeacon had been ordained.’ Cf. Breviariwm 
Romanum, lect. v. for August 3; Breviariwm Ambrosianum, 
lect. iii. for August 3. 

Theodosius, De situ terre sancte (A.D. 530), 7: ‘Sion, which 
is the mother of all churches, which our Lord Christ founded 
with the Apostles. It was the house of holy Mark the Evan- 
gelist.’ 

Liturgy of St. James (Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, i. 53, 54): ‘Thy all-holy Spirit,’ ‘who came down on 
Thy holy Apostles in the form of fiery tongues in the upper 
chamber (év 7a dxepaw) of the holy and glorious Sion on the Day 
of the holy Pentecost.’ ‘We offer unto Thee, O Lord, also for 
Thy holy places, which Thou didst glorify with the manifestation 
of Thy Christ and the descent of Thy all-holy Spirit, especially 
for the holy and glorious Sion, the mother of all churches.’ 

Hippolytus of Thebes, Chronicle (usually assigned to 10th 
cent., but perhaps of 7th cent.) : ‘This is John, whom the Lord 
loved, the virgin and evangelist, who remained at Jerusalem, 
the mother of the churches, at his own house, to which the 
Apostles fled in fear of the Jews. There also was prepared the 
Passover. There also the first mystery was consecrated for the 
disciples. There also the Lord appeared to them after the 
resurrection. There also He showed the prints of the nails to 
Thomas. There the Apostles ordained as first bishop the son 
of Joseph, the brother of the Lord. . . . He [John] received the 
all-holy Mother of God (@:076zoy) in his house until her assump- 
tion (uexpl ris dymoréotws wdr7s).’ 

See also the plan, identifying the place of the Last Supper, of 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, and of the death of the Blessed 
Virgin, left by Bishop Arculf, who visited Jerusalem in A.D. 685, 
with Adamnan at Iona, and reproduced in Adamnan, De locis 
sanctis, of which reproduction there is a facsimile in vol. 
xxxvill. of the Vienna Corpus Script. Eccl. Lat. p. 244. 
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DARWELL STONE. 


URIAH.—The Hittite (Mt 1°). 
USURY.—See INTEREST. 


UZZIAH.—A king of Judah, named as a link in 
our Lord’s genealogy (Mt 15). 
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VEIL 


Vv 


VAIN.—1. ‘In vain’: Mk 77 (|| Mt 15°) warny de 
-céBovral we diddoKovres OidackaNlas évrdAuara avOpwrwr. 
This is the only place in NT where the adverb 
warnv is found (orig. accus. from udry, ‘a folly’). 
The Vulg. has im vanum in Mk., sine causa 
(= ‘without reason,’ Cie.) in Mt. Both senses are 
pees included: their worship was ‘meaning- 
ess’ and ‘to no purpose’ (cf. Ja 1° pudracos 
Opynokela, with Mayor’s [Com. on James, 71] apt 
quotation from Isocrates, ad Nicoclen 18 E, tyod 
diua rotro KddNuorov eivac Kal Oeparelay meylarny éav 
ws BéATioTov Kal Suxadraroy cavrdy mapéxns).—Our 
Lord quotes here from Is 29%, where LXX reads 
parnv dé céBovral we diddoxovtes évrd\uwara avOpdmrwy 
kal ddacxadlas. The clause in the Heb. text may 
be literally rendered, ‘And their fearing me is 
become (7m) a statute of men which they have 
learned.’ How to account for pdryy in the Gr. 
text is a question still unsolved. Grotius (Opera, 
ed. Amsterdam, 1679, ii. 155) thought it evident 
that the LXX read 3) (=pdrny, ef. Is 494) and not 
7m) in the Heb. text, so that the clause would then 
have meant, ‘And their fearing me is vain—a 
statute of men which they have learned!’ This 
brilliant emendation of the text is poopie by 
Turpie (OT in the New (1868), 196) and Nestle 
(Lupos. Times, xi. 330). It is quite possible that 
our Lord ‘read 37h) in His Hebrew scroll of Isaiah,’ 
and that this was the received reading at the time 
that the Gospels were written. Such a solution of 
the difficulty would indeed be completely satisfying, 
but we must remember that the proposed reading 
is merely a conjectural one, and that no externa: 
evidence in its favour has been found. Other 
suggested explanations of the uarny in the Gospels 
are, that our Lord used the LXX and quoted from 
it, or that in reporting His answer to the Phari- 
sees the writer or writers quoted memoriter from 
the LXX (it will be observed that the order of the 
last words is not the same in the LXX and in the 
Gospels). The latter explanation is the one gener- 
ally preferred by expositors, some of whom assign 
reasons still more unsatisfying for the presence of 
wdarny. But seeing that it cannot be proved that 
our Lord did not use an Aramaic word correspond- 
ing to wdrny in quoting the passage from Isaiah, we 
feel it best to accept the udrny as stamped with 
His authority.—Our Lord by this citation authen- 
ticates and carries forward the teaching of the 
prophets of the OT as to the vanity of that 
worship which merely conformed to. human tradi- 
tions, and by which it was thought possible to 
gain the favour of God without moral obedience 
(ef. W. R. Smith, OTJC 293-295 ; Driver, Js. 57; 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 282). 

2. ‘To use vain repetitions’; Mt 67 rpocevxduevor 
dé uh Barroroyhonre domep of éOvixol. Mrs. A. S. 
Lewis (Lapos. Times, xii. 60) approves of the der- 
ivation of Barrodoyéw from the Arabic 6’tal, ‘ vain,’ 
‘useless,’ recently suggested by Blass. ‘It is one 
of those hybrid compounds which come into exist- 
ence in countries where two or more languages are 
spoken.’ But it is more probable that the word 
is onomatopoetic (like Barrapifw, see Stephanus, 
Thesaurus, s.v.), and is derived from the sound 
made by the repetition of the same syllable in 
stammering or stuttering. Our Lord gives the 
interpretation of the word in the clause following, 
‘For they think that they shall be heard for their 
modvdoyla’ (cf. Meyer, Holtzmann, in Joc.). What 
He here condemns is the heathenish idea that a 


reluctant and ungracious Deity is to be worked 
upon by our saying the same thing over and over 
again (cf. 1 K 18%), or by repeating His honours 
and titles (cf. Ac 19*). In the words domep ot 
édvixol He calls up a picture of those whom His 
hearers have no desire to resemble (Hxpositor, 1900 
(i.), 239). ‘Pestering the gods with entreaties,’ 
‘dinning into the ears of the gods,’ were Roman 
phrases ;: thus Tacitus speaks of Galba ‘wearying 
with entreaties the gods of an empire no longer his’ 
(Hist. i. 29); cf. Statius, Thebais, 2. 224, ‘Superos 
in vota fatigant Inachide’; Ter. Heawt. v. 1. 6, 
‘Desiste, inquam, deos obtundere.’ Such expres- 
sions set forth the contrast between Jesus’ teaching 
of the Divine Fatherhood and the low conceptions 
about God on which the prayers of the heathen 
were founded, and give point to the precept, ‘Be 
not ye therefore like unto them: for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye 
ask him’ (Mt 68). 

That our Lord’s prohibition of Barrodoyla is not 
meant to exclude such prolonged and repeated 
prayers as are genuine utterances of love and 
desire, the impassioned pressing-in of the devout 
spirit into communion with God, is evident from 
His enjoining increasing earnestness (Mt 774, Lk 
11°13) and persevering importunity (Lk 115% 181) 
in prayer, as well.as from His own example, when 
He sought relief from the weight and pressure of 
His work and ‘continued all night in prayer to 
God’ (6), or when He ‘offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears unto 
him that was able to save him from death’ (He 5’), 
satisfying the fervour of His feeling of Sonship 
with the ery, ‘Abba, Father,’ and returning to His 
oratory in the depth of the Garden to offer the 
same prayer as before (Mk 14° (Mt 26) rév adrév 
Nbyor elrwv, ‘the same petition,’ rather than ‘the 
same words’; ef. Swete, 327). Our Lord’s prayers 
were the beginning of His ever-continuing inter- 
cession (Ro 84, He 7%), and in the one instance 
reported of a prayer of considerable length which 
He offered as His disciples stood around Him 
(Jn 17) there is a repetition of the same expres- 
sions. With respect to the perfect form of words 
which He taught us in the Lord’s Prayer (wh. see), it 
is by our repeating it often that we come to under- 
stand its real depth, and how all our requests are 
to be brought under one or other of its petitions ; 
and when we have not said it well, we should try 
to say it better a second or a third time. The true 
sense of our Lord’s ae is set forth in one of 
Bp. Wilson’s ‘Maxims of Piety’: ‘The eloquence 
of prayer consists in our proposing our wants to 
God in a plain manner’ (Maxims, 132), and still 
better by Hooker in the words, ‘The thing which 
God doth regard is how virtuous our minds are, 
and not how copious our tongues in prayer ; how 
well we think, and not how long we talk, when we 
come to present our supplications before Him’ 
(Beccles, Pol. v. 32. 1); ef. Augustine’s letter to 
Proba, quoted by Trench (Ser. on the Mount, 255). 

Lirerature.—Grotius, Com. on the Gospels; Expos. Times, 
xi, xii, ut sup. ; Hatch and Redpath, Concordance to the LXX. 

; JAMES DONALD. 

VEIL.—‘ The veil of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom’ when Jesus 
died (Mt 2751, Mk 15%8, Lk 234). The Temple is, of 
course, the Temple of Herod, and the veil is, the 
‘second veil’ (He 9%) which divided the S27 or 
Holy Place from thev23 or Holy of Holies. This 
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is the only reference to the veil of the Temple in 
the NT, that in Hebrews being to the veil of the 
Tabernacle. The Greek words are 76 kararéracua 
tod vaod. In the LXX vaés=37 in Ps 28 (27)? and 
kar.=(1) 702, the curtain before the door of the 
Holy Place and before the gate of the fore-court in 
the Tabernacle ; and (2) n355, the curtain between 
the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies (similarly 
Philo, Vita Moysis, iii. 5). The Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, as quoted by Jerome, had in the above 
passage ‘lintel’ instead of ‘ veil’ (‘superliminare 
templi infinitz magnitudinz fractum esse atque 
divisum’). It is asserted that in the Temple of 
Solomon there was no veil, since it is mentioned 
only in 2 Ch 34; but Thenius’ emendation of 1 K 
62 ‘drew the veil across with golden chains’ is 
good. In the Mishna the veil of the sanctuary is 
presupposed, e.g. in Yoma v. 1, where the mention 
of the ark shows that the writer is thinking of the 
Temple of Solomon. Josephus (BJ v. v. 4) men- 
tions a gorgeously embroidered veil before the 
S>n, and a second veil, which he does not describe, 
in front of the 727 of the Temple as he knew it. 


A difficulty is occasioned by the fact that there appear to 
have been in Herod’s Temple not one but two veils between the 
Holy Place and the Holy of Holies, each representing a surface 
of the wall one cubit thick, which in Solomon’s Temple separ- 
ated the two places. In Yoma vy. 1 the high priest on the Day 
of Atonement leaves the Holy Place by the south end of the 
outer veil, walks northwards down the cubit space between the 
two veils, and enters the sanctuary by the north end of the 
inner veil. This cubit space is in Middoth iv. 7 called }’op1y, 
that is, rxpaéis, because in the first Temple it was filled with the 
wall, and the builders of the second did not know whether to 
reckon the space as belonging to the Holy Place or to the Holy 
of Holies. According to another account, there was only a 
single veil. In any case the veil would mean the outer one, 
which alone was visible to any except the priests. The Kaabah 
in Mecca has also a veil over its door. 


The rending of the veil of the Temple would 
indicate the end of its sanctity, just as the tearing 
of a woman’s veil means dishonouring her (Hamasa, 
Freytag, i. 141). 

It is a curious fact that Jewish tradition also records the 
occurrence of certain prodigies about this time. J ad (oe (BI 
vr. v. 3) enumerates several portents which presaged the de- 
struction of the Temple: a sword appeared suspended over the 
city, a heifer about to be sacrifi brought forth a lamb, and 
the brazen gate opened of its own accord. Lightfoot (Prospect 
of the Temple, xx. 1 [Pitman’s ed. ix. 329]) says: ‘There are 
three remarkable things, which the Jews do date from forty years 
before the destruction of the Temple—namely this of the 
Temple-doors’ opening of themselves, and the Sanhedrin’s 
flitting from the room Gazith, and the scarlet list on the 
scapegoat’s head not turning white.’ Compare Plutarch’s 
account of the prodigies which foreshadowed the murder of 
Cesar. 


In He 10” the veil of the Tabernacle is inter- 

reted as symbolizing the corporeal nature of 
Christ, and in later mysticism phenomenal exist- 
ence is termed ‘the veil.’ In 2Co 3 the veil 
(xdAvpya) which Moses put on (Ex 34% mp2, LXX 
kéduypa) becomes the spiritual blindness of the 
Jewish nation, probably without any reference to 
Is 257, where the words are different. The veil on 
Israel’s heart is ‘done away in Christ’ (év Xpuor@ 
Karapyetrat). 


LITERATURE. —Grimm-Thayer, Dex. 8.0. zararicucuen ; Hast- 
ings’ DB, art. ‘ Veil’; Edersheim, LT ii. 610 ff. 
T. H. WEIR. 


VENGEANCE.—The word ‘ vengeance’ (éxdi«yais) 


occurs in EV of the Gospels only in Lk 21”, where 
it refers to God’s providential punishment of sin. 
éxdixnots occurs also in the phrase roeiv éxdixnow 
(EV ‘avenge’) in the parable of the Unjust Judge 
(Lk 187-8), and the corresponding verb éxdixéw (also 
rendered ‘avenge’; cf. RVm ‘do me justice of’) 
is found in the same parable (vv.*°). Outside the 
Gospels these words and the cognate é«dixos occur 
exactly a dozen times. Some of the passages 
will call for reference in the course of this article. 
We are not left, however, to the very rare use of 


this small group of words for our Lord’s teaching 
on vengeance. We gather it from several passages 
of direct instruction, from His continual insistence 
on an unrevengeful, a forgiving, loving spirit, and 
from His own conduct throughout His ministry, 
but especially at its close. 

Our word ‘vengeance’ is closely related to two 
others,—‘ avenge’ and ‘revenge,’—between which, 
at least in modern usage, an important distinction 
is made. Both-have to do with the redress of 
wrong. In ‘avenge’ the idea of the justice of the 
redress or punishment is prominent. In ‘revenge,’ 
on the other hand, the predominant thought is that 
of the infliction of punishment or pain, not neces- 
sarily unjust, for the gratification of resentful or 
malicious feelings (note, e.g., in Jer 15" the sub- 
stitution in RV of ‘avenge’ for AV ‘revenge,’ 
and on the other hand the retention of ‘avenge’ in 
Ro 12°). ‘Vengeance’ leans, now to the one, now 
to the other of these meanings. It may be just, 
it may be malicious; even when it is just, the 
motive may be wrong. 

4. The aim of Christ was to create in His dis- 
ciples a new attitude towards those who had 
wronged them. Evidently He was preparing them, 
at least in part, for injuries that must come to 
them as His followers (Mt 51°) ; but His teaching 
has, of course, a much wider application. The 
permission, even encouragement, of retaliation by 
the OT, and still more the interpretations, ex- 
aggerations, limitations of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, Christ swept away with an authority which 
astounded His hearers. He denounced the attitude 
of retaliation and hatred, and commanded His 
disciples to accept the sufferings which fell to their 
lot. But this was more than a demand for a new 
attitude. It was the exorcizing of an evil spirit, 
and the opening of the doors of the heart to a 
new spirit. An attitude may be merely external 
and mechanical. Christ wants more. The nega- 
tive must have a corresponding positive or be 
morally worthless. Forgiveness and benevolence 
must take the place of vengeance; love, not 
hatred, must be the motive of thought and act. 
‘Enemy’ must be blotted out of the vocabulary of 
the follower of Christ, at least as a category in 
which any of his fellow-men may be included. 
Others may hate and persecute him; he must love 
and pray for them, and do them good. It is this 
new spirit that is the supreme moral difficulty ; it 
is here that all questions of interpretation and 
application must find their solution. We must 
remember, not only Christ’s ‘resist not,’ but also 
His ‘ pray for,’ and His ‘love.’ 

This teaching of Christ is found constantly 
throughout the Gospels. He pronounced ‘blessed’ 
the meek, the merciful, the peacemakers, the 
persecuted (Mt 5° 7% 10%), Herebuked James and 
John when they would have called down fire from 
heaven on the Samaritan village that would not 
receive Him (Lk 9°*:), He taught His disciples to 
forgive a sinning but penitent brother, not with a 
niggard, but with a generous and inexhaustible 
forgiveness | (Lk 17%, cf. Mt 18%), He even 
makes God’s forgiveness of a man depend on the 
man’s forgiveness of his fellow (Mt 6 18%, Mk 
11”), He taught His disciples to pray that they 
might be forgiven as they forgave others (Mt 6”, 
Lk 114). He warned the Twelve, as He sent them 
out on their mission (Mt 10), that they would sufter 
hatred, persecution, even death, for His sake ; and 
charged them to be, in the midst of wolves, ‘ wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves’ (v.}8), in the 
endurance of their sufferings to have no fear, but 
to rely on God. \ 

2. His own conduct during His ministry is the 
best commentary on His teaching. It is true that 
there is much denunciation of evil (e.g. Mt 23), 
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that He upbraided for their unbelief the cities 
where He had wrought His great miracles (Mt 
11° ||), that He swept the Temple clear of those 
who had robbed it of its sanctity (Jn 24", Mt 
21128 ||), But these are echoes of the Divine wrath ; 
they are not in any single instance the expression 
of personal anger, of retaliation, of hatred. On 
the other hand, we have His patient endurance 
of all manner of personal abuse, His heart-broken 
lament over Jerusalem (Mt 23°7||), His bearing 
during and after His trial (Mt 26. 27), and above 
all, His prayer on the cross: ‘Father, forgive 
them: for they know not what they do’ (Lk 23%). 

3. This teaching of Christ, forbidding vengeance, 
requiring forgiveness and love, is built on a firm 
religious basis. His aim as a religious Teacher, 
as the Sent of God, was to renew the sin-broken 
fellowship between men and God, to make men 
sons of God; but the indispensable condition of 
sonship is unity of nature. The essence of the 
Divine nature is love, and the highest manifesta- 
tion of the Divine love is forgiveness and benevo- 
lence. The spirit of malevolence, of retaliation, of 
vindictive dealing with men, is alien to the spirit 
of God. Therefore it must be banned out of the 
heart of those who would be sons of God, and re- 
placed by the spirit of forgiveness, of ungrudging 
ove. It is this conception of the essential love of 
God issuing in forgiveness, in love, that is the 
basis of the high demands of Christ, and the 
inspiration and possibility of our response (Mt 
543-45. 48 1823-35, Lk 63, Note, also, how Christ links 
the Second Commandment to the First as ‘like 
unto it,’ Mt 22°9 |\). 

4. If the teaching of Christ seem at first sight 
impracticable, destructive of moral order, and de- 
livering wrong-doers from the fear of punishment, 
the answer to these objections is not far to seek. 


In the first place, liberation from the spirit of 
vengeance is a moral triumph for the sufferer of 


wrong. Revenge is evil. It belongs at best toa 
lower stage of morality and of the knowledge of 
God. It cannot justify itself to those who have 
seen God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
God must be like the Son of God, like God Himself, 
who loves and forgives without limit. Further, 
love is the most potent moral force that the world 
has ever known. To meet wrong with revenge 
may be a satisfaction, and may seem a right thing 
to the natural man. Vengeance may accomplish 
its object, may fully punish and even crush the 
wrong-doer. But it does not conquer him, it does 
not crush the wrong out of his heart, it does not 
make him ashamed of his sin, it does not win him 
to good and to God. Love does—not always in- 
deed, but often—and nothing else can. Love isa 
heaping of coals of fire on an enemy’s head (Ro 
12”), the kindling of a burning shame in his heart, 
the overcoming of evil with good, the triumph of 
God. See art. RETALIATION. 

5. There is a further and a very solemn strain 
in the teaching of Christ, in which we find the 
final answer to the fear that moral anarchy may 
arise from the exorcism of the spirit of vengeance. 
The clearest expression of it is found outside the 
Gospels (Ro 12): ‘Avenge not yourselves, be- 
loved, but give place unto wrath [rj épyn, the wrath, 
the wrath of God]: for it is written, Vengeance 
belongeth unto me; I will recompense, saith the 
Lord.’ To avenge ourselves is to assume the pre- 
rogative of God. So Christ teaches, ¢.g., in the 
parable of the Unjust Judge: ‘Shall not God 
avenge his own elect? ... 1 say unto you, that 
he will avenge them speedily’ (Lk 18%). It is in 
this light that we must read all Christ’s words 
of denunciation, His parables of Judgment, His 
j (such as the cleansing of the Temple), 


ee acts 
is lament over impenitent Jerusalem. ‘It shall 
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be more tolerable... in the day of judgment’ 
(Mt 10% ; cf. 10% 112° 19%6% 163t-, Jn 8#). The moral 
order of the world will be vindicated by Him whose 
right alone it is to mete out vengeance to evil- 
doers, who alone has adequate knowledge and 
wisdom to do justice to sin. 

It would, of course, be easy to hold this teaching 
of Christ in a wrong spirit, to cherish a sense of 
satisfaction that, even if we may not avenge our- 
selves, yet vengeance is certainly in store for 
wrong-doers. This would be entirely contrary to 
the spirit of Christ. It would be the old evil spirit 
of vengeance in a new form, a more subtle and 
therefore a worse form. It would mean an utter 
absence of the love which Christ inculcates, which 
desires and prays for the good of the enemy. It 
would be the conquest of ourselves by evil, not of 
the evil in others by good. But, on the other 
hand, the moral sense which God has implanted 
in us, and which He has strengthened by His 
revelation of Himself, could not rest satisfied unless 
it were assured that evil shall not go unpunished, 
that unrepented wrong shall receive its due reward 
from an all-wise and, let us add, an all-loving God. 


LITERATURE.—Grimm-Thayer, Lea. s.vv.; EGT, ad loce. cit. : 
Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Scripture, ‘Matthew’ ; Tholuck, 
Com. on Sermon on the Mownt; Goebel, Parables; Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans; Moule, Romans; Stevens, Veaching of 
Jesus; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus; Hastings’ DB, artt. ‘ Anger 
(Wrath) of God,’ ‘ Avenge,’ ‘ Ethics,’ ‘ Forgiveness,’ ‘Goel’; JE, 
artt. ‘Forgiveness,’ ‘ Goel,’ ‘ Retaliation.’ 

CHARLES 8. MACALPINE. 

VERILY.—A formula of asseveration or corro- 
boration. 

The Hebrew is }¥, and, while it is translated in the OT by 
the LXX into yéverro (cf. Ps 7219) or dandas (cf. Jer 28[35]5), and by 
Aquila into rerirraives, it is simply transliterated by the NT 
writers, except St. Luke, who, in deference to his Gentile readers, 
gives %Avf#s in three instances where the parallels have zuayv 
(Lk 927= Mt 16283=Mk 91; Lk 1244=Mt 2447; Lk 213=Mk 1243), 

According to R. Judah ben Sima, the formula had three uses : 
(1) in swearing (cf. Nu 522), (2) in accepting (cf. Dt 271°), and 
(3) in expressing confidence (cf. 1 K 136),* When a Rabbi would 
add impressiveness to a doctrine, he prefaced it with Amen, 
‘Verily,’ signifying that it was a tradition received by Moses on 
Sinai.t The congregation responded Amen to the prayers in 
the synagogue, a usage which passed into the Christian 
ecclesia; t and the Talmud warns against ‘an orphan Amen,’ 
meaning one uttered without consideration, or in ignorance 
whereto the response is being made.$ 

It is somewhat unfortunate that, where it is an asseverative 
preface, our versions have translated 2u4v by ‘verily,’ and, 
where it is a liturgical response, have simply transliterated it. 
Let it be understood that the word is the same in both cases. 
See art. AMEN. 

Jesus, like the Rabbis, was accustomed, by way 
of bespeaking His hearers’ attention, to preface 
important declarations with Amen, ‘ Verily.’ || All 
our Evangelists represent Him as doing so; but 
whereas the Synoptists put on His lips a single 
‘Verily,’ St. John makes Him in every instance 
reduplicate the formula, saying ‘ Verily, verily.’ 
What is the explanation of this divergence? It is 
out of the question to suppose that, since the 
Johannine and the Synoptic Jogia are in no case 
identical, Jesus may have spoken after both 
fashions, employing now the single, now the 
double ‘Verily.’ It does not appear that the 
latter was in use among the Jews, and it may be 
assumed that Jesus always spoke according to 
the Synoptic representation. Lightfoot makes a 
shrewd and far-reaching comment on Mk 5%. 
Talitha, ktim means merely ‘‘ Maiden, arise!” 
And this is all that Jesus actually said ; ‘but in 
His pronunciation and utterance of these words 
there flashed forth such authority and command- 
ing energy, that they sounded no less than if He 

* Wetstein on Mt 61%, 

+ Lightfoot on Mt 518, 

$10Co 14/6; Aug. de Catech. Rud. § 13. 

§ Lightfoot on 1 Co 1416, 

|| Aug. in Joan, Ev. Tract. xli. § 3: ‘Multum commendat quod 
ita pronuntiat ; quodammodo, si dici fas est, juratio ejus est, 
Amen, amen dico vobis.’ 
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had said: ‘‘Maiden, I tell thee, arise.’’ 
Mt 9° with Mk 24=Lk 5%). 


(Cf. 
May not this 
be the explanation of St. John’s reduplicated 


‘Verily’? Jesus actually used the single formula ; 
but such was the authority of His tone that 
St. John, reproducing not merely His language 
but His spirit, reiterated the asseveration, very 
much as a modern writer might underline the 
word, or as the Hebrew idiom expressed plurality 
or magnitude by repetition ; e.g. Gn 14! ‘full of 
pits of asphalt,’ literally ‘pits, pits of asphalt.’ 
The beloved disciple held every tone, look, and 
gesture of the Master in reverent remembrance ; 
and when he limned His picture, he was in 
nowise careful to reproduce details with slavish 
and pedantic accuracy, but, with the artist’s in- 
stinct, sought to catch those subtle and elusive 
expressions which reveal the true personality. 
When he reduplicated ‘Verily,’ he designed to 
make his readers realize the majesty wherewith 
the Lord spoke and the authority which His words 
carried.* 


LITERATURE.—Bruder, Concord., and Grimm-Thayer, Lew. s.v. 
auiv; Hastings, DB, art. ‘Amen’; Hap7' viii. [1896] 100ff., 
190f., xiii. [1902] 563 ff. ; Dalman, Words of Jesus, 226 ff. 

DAVID SMITH. 

VICARIOUS SACRIFICE.—The word ‘ vicarious’ 
(vicarius from vicis, ‘change,’ ‘alteration’) means 
acting, or suffering, for another, or in the place of 
another. The idea of change, transfer, or substi- 
tution pertains to the term. It has the same root 
as ‘vice’ in ‘vicegerent,’ ‘viceroy’ or ‘vicar,’ and 
other words which signify that one person has 
assumed the place, position, or office of another. 
It may mean ‘instead of’ (dyri), or ‘in behalf 
of’ (trép). The word ‘sacrifice’ (from sacer, 

‘sacred,’ ‘holy,’ and facere, ‘to make’) means 
something devoted, or offered at a cost; and in 
the stricter religious sense means something con- 
secrated, or offered to a divinity as an acknow- 
ledgment of benefits received, or as a propitiation 
for favours to be extended. Sacrifice (wh. see) is 
a somewhat different act in different cults and in 
different stages of religious development, but has 
in it the idea of a means of approach to Deity 
through a material oblation for the purpose of 
securing His favour. When the service is volun- 
tarily undertaken, or when it is assumed at a cost 
to the individual and for the sake of another, no 
personal benefit being expected in return, we have 
sacrifice which is vicarious. Vicarious sacrifice, 
therefore, has been appropriately defined as ‘ volun- 
tarily assuming the place and entering into the 
condition of some one for his benefit.’ The two 
words, ‘ vicarious’ and ‘sacrifice,’ add to each other, 
and together well define a phenomenon which we 
‘find occurring in the more advanced religions, and 
especially in the religion of Christ. 

‘Vicarious sacrifice ’ is not a Scripture expression, 
but is used by theologians to represent the meaning 
of a large number of passages found in the NT, in 
which the substitutionary character of Jesus’ suffer- 
ings are referred to, as, ¢.g., the one in which Jesus 
describes the end of His coming as a \vrpov ayzl 
mo\\Gy, &@ Yansom for eenly (Mk 10%), These 
passages have generally been held to teach vicarious 
sacrifice ; but just how the words are to be under- 
stood, in what sense the sufferings of Jesus were 
vicarious, whether we are to consider the terms to 
mean ‘in behalf of,’ or ‘in the place of,’ whether 
the vicarious sacrifice was made in the interests of 
God (Satisfaction theories), or of men (Moral and 
Sympathy theories), or both (Mediation theories)— 
these questions have constituted some of the most 
disputed problems of theology, and have been the 
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ground on which have been developed diverse con- 
ceptions which for hundreds of years have agitated 
the Church. As far as the words ‘ Vicarious 
sacrifice’ are concerned, they can be used in either 
sense, for Christ’s sacrifice would be vicarious if it 
were made to propitiate the eflended dignity of 
God, or uphold His justice, or maintain His law, 
or satisfy the demands of His ethical life, or 
reveal the content of His ethical nature in a 
supreme manifestation of saving love. To deter- 
mine in which sense the words are to be understood, 
that they may reveal to us the true teachings of 
Scripture, it is necessary to make a careful study 
of those passages which they are used to sum up 
or represent. 


In doing this we meet with the following serious difficulties. 
(1) The lack of unity in the Biblical mode of representation, the 
view-point of Christ’s work and sufferings being diverse and 
manifold. (2) The fact that Christ’s work is set forth both by 
Himself and the Apostles in metaphors and symbols which 
cannot be given a close logical interpretation. It has been well 
said, ‘We make a mistake if we take their symbols of thought 
as equivalents of spiritual realities, or if we treat their sentences 
as propositions from which we may deduce the uttermost corol- 
laries. Their figures are illustrations, not definitions; their 
expressions were forced on them by their past thought and 
experience, and are flung out towards truth as their best means 
of approximating to it’ (Lewis). (8) While some of the figures 
are rooted in popular conceptions of religious service and are 
drawn from the Jewish sacrificial system, others are bold strokes 
of the imagination, and are capable of various meanings. (4) 
The different views held of the Jewish sacrificial system from 
which the NT figures and expressions are drawn constitute a 
difficulty. Some regard them as close types and symbols of 
Christ’s work, and give them expiatory value (P. Fairbairn) ; 
while others affirm that ‘they disclose no trace of the idea of 
vicarious substitution, nor of propitiation’ (Westcott). (5) Some 
texts used singly seem to teach what other texts contradict, 
showing that they are loose statements, not to be taken with 
logical exactness; or that they represent phases of a doctrine 
and not the whole of it, or that they are metaphorical. (6) The 
fact that there are two ideas of sacrifice in the OT—one of the 
priests and the other of the prophets ; and that Hebrews and Jn. 
seem to have worked out their ideas on the basis of the Levitical 
standpoint, while Jesus and St. Paul represent more the ideas 
of the prophets. (7) The difficulty of freeing ourselves of a 
priori ideas in our interpretations of Scripture, dogmatic con- 
ceptions having been planted in our minds in childhood, and 
become a part of the religious atmosphere in which we move. 
(8) Finally, the difficulty of getting at the meaning attached to 
terms among the Palestine Jews of Jesus’ time, such terms, for 
example, as ‘ransom,’ ‘redemption,’ ‘propitiation,’ and certain 
legal expressions. In studying the Scriptures, therefore, to 
ascertain in what sense we are to understand Christ’s vicarious 
sacrifice, we are to note the individualism of the expressions, 
their figurative character, their lack of logical exactness and 
definition, their relation to their time, and the fact that their 
authors are concerned with stating facts and results rather than 
developing theories. We are to interpret the passages in a free 
and vital rather than in an exact and literal way, note the 
general impression they make, the essential truth they reveal, 
and the conception of their meaning which will best harmonize 
the variant and diverse statements into a consistent unity. 


1. The teachings of Jesus in the Synoptics.—Our 
first source of information concerning the way we 
are to understand the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus 
must be His own teachings. Too many have over- 
looked this and started with the conceptions of St. 
Paul, as if the human teacher were a clearer witness 
than He who was Himself the revelation. If there 
is any squaring to do, St. Paul must be squared 
with Jesus, not Jesus with St. Paul, for the Master 
did not preach a partial gospel. As we study His 
sayings concerning His sacrifice, we note that He 
regards it as necessary, voluntary, vicarious, and 
redemptive, and that He relates it (1) to the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom, (2) to the remission of 
sins, (3) to the ratifying of the covenant. (1) Jesus 
considers His vicarious sacrifice as necessarily in- 
volved in His work of establishing His Kingdom. 
He opened His ministry with the announcement, 
‘The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God 
is at hand’ (Mk 1”, ef. Mt 4"). The Kingdom of 
God was not the ‘ politico-ethical commonwealth’ 
(Pfleiderer) which Jewish prophecy had described, 
but a spiritual society, established by the grace 
of God, of righteous men having fellowship with 
one another and with a common Father. To the 
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founding of His Kingdom He devoted Himself 
with singleness of heart, understanding well the 
hazard it involved; for He realized the tradition- 
alism of the age, its formalism, its lack of spiritual 
vision, its worldly lust and ambition, and He knew 
full well the opposition He would stimulate and 
the conflicts He must encounter. The history of 
the prophets was before Him, and the blood of the 
martyrs cried to Him from the ground. Even 
Plato was able to perceive ‘that one perfectly just 
could not appear among the senseless and wicked 
without provoking a murderous hatred.’ The law 
of righteousness, fundamental in His Kingdom, 
would, He knew, cut across the self-interests of 
men, as well as the conservatism of the Rabbinical 
teachers of the day. Consequently He compares 
Himself to the good shepherd who lays down his 
life for the sheep, and states the terms of His 
discipleship as follows: ‘If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me’ (Lk 9%). Nor did He mis- 
take the facts, for early in His career the antagon- 
ism developed which increased in intensity until 
it culminated in the Crucifixion. Only by a denial 
of His vocation in establishing the Kingdom of God 
could He have saved His life; only by what was 
impossible with Him—the forgetting of the will of 
God and the ceasing to love men. Thus we see 
that vicarious sacrifice was necessarily involved in 
His work of establishing His Kingdom, and in this 
sense was not singular or exceptional, but came 
under the general law of service. ‘ Whatever more 
is to be said as to the significance of Christ’s death, 
this at least is certain, that he died as a faithful 
martyr for truth and love’ (Bruce). 

(2) There seems, however, to be something deeper 
in Jesus’ consciousness than the mere fact that His 
work of founding His Kingdom will so cross the 
world-spirit of selfishness and sin that He will 
develop an antagonism which will end in His 
vicarious death. He clearly relates it to the fact 
of remission of sins. In Lk 22°’ there is a deeper 
thought than Hollmann has in mind when he says: 
‘He is only thinking of the dreary fact that His 
countrymen are going to treat Him as a criminal 
instead of as the Holy One of God,’ for this passage 
was associated in the minds of His hearers with 
a Messianic work of the greatest significance. 
Stronger statements are found in Mk 10% 3, 
Jesus is going with His disciples to Jerusalem, and 
on the way seeks to impress them with what He 
has stated very earnestly before, that in Jerusalem 
He will be delivered to mockery and death, but in 
three days will rise again. This announcement is 
followed by the ambitious request of James and 
John for chief seats in His Kingdom. With ‘His 
mind filled with the thought of His coming passion, 
He replies to them, ‘Ye know not what ye ask. 
Are ye able to drink the cup which I drink, or be 
baptized with the baptism with which I am bap- 
tized?’ Then follows in an address to the disciples, 
who are indignant at James’ and John’s request, 
the notable words, ‘For the Son of Man also came 
not to be ministered to, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.’ The correct 
interpretation of this passage is most important, 
for it is much emphasized by those who seek to 
find in Jesus’ teaching an expiatory reference. 


Dr. Baur and others have questioned its integrity, affirmin: 
that there is nothing like it in the Synoptics except Mt 2028, 
which Baur also casts under suspicion, that it is introduced so 
abruptly as to be questionable, and that it has a Pauline flavour, 
and if genuine, would not have been omitted by Luke. The 
criticism, however, seems scarcely valid, for in speaking to the 
disciples about the nature of greatness—that its value lies in 
service—it was natural that Jesus should allude to His expected 
death of which He had previously spoken, using it as an 
illustration of the point He was enforcing. 


The passage has had various interpretations. 


Usually much weight has been attached to the 
word \dvrpovy, ‘ransom,’ and its Heb. equivalents, 
these being assumed to fix its meaning bat this is 
unsatisfactory, for the LXX has employed \vrpov 
to translate four different Heb. terms, and besides, 
since Jesus spoke Aramaic, it is not certain that 
AUrpov, in the way the LXX uses it, exactly repre- 
sents what Jesus said. If an exact interpretation 
were required, we should have to know the Aramaic 
word of which \vrpor is the translation. Hollmann 
has discussed this term cogently and ably, showing 
that Jesus probably did not use the Aram. cognate 
of kodpher, but the equivalent of a Heb. word de- 
rived either from 715 ‘to ransom,’ 5x3 ‘to deliver,’ 
or pip ‘to set free.? Thus Avtpov would mean a 
purchase price, or a means of setting free. In this 
case av7l, of which much is made, would not signify 
‘in place of’ and establish a thought of substitution, 
but ‘for,’ and the passage would mean that Jesus 
would give His life for the freeing or saving of 
many—an interpretation which would fit in with 
the context much better than if Avzpoy is taken as 
the equivalent of kopher. The idea would then be 
that men of the world find greatness in assuming 
superiority over others, whereas Jesus finds it in 
serving others. But if we assume that \vtpoy means 
in this passage what it means in the LXX tr. of 
Leviticus, where the main idea of the ransom is 
that of substituting one thing for another, and if 
we hold that av7i means ‘in place of,’ the most that 
we can make out of the passage is that Jesus gives 
His life as a ransom price to liberate many who are 
in bondage. But aut is the bondage? Taking 
Jesus’ other teachings into account, we cannot 
doubt that it is bondage to selfishness and sin, 
such selfishness and world-spirit as James and John 
had just shown. This would accord with the use 
of Auvrpéw found in 1 P 18 and Tit 24. But even 
if this is the meaning, the passage does not state 
the process or manner of the ransom. The thought 
that because the word is taken from the old sacri- 
ficial system we must find there the meaning that 


_is to be attached to it, is not warranted by sound 


principles of exegesis. That the thought of a 
vicarious satisfaction offered to God is not intended, 
is rendered clear by the fact that such an interpre- 
tation would contradict the whole tendency of the 
teachings of Jesus, who constantly emphasized the 
free grace of God as ready to forgive every re- 
pentant sinner. Jesus does not conceive of His 
work as an offering to God, or for the sake of God, 
but as performed solely in behalf of men. We 
conclude, then, that this mae ene passage simply 
means that Jesus vicariously sacrificed His life in 
order to save men from the selfishness of sin. How 
He thought His death would accomplish this is 
not stated, and is a matter of inference. If any- 
thing is implied, it is that a complete surrender 
to the good of men is such a break with the world- 
spirit which has just revealed itself, even in such 
good men as the sons of Zebedee, that if men will 
accept this serving spirit and act from the motive 
of self-denying love, they will thereby win an inner, 
moral victory over the world, and thus be freed 
from its bondage and evil. 

Another passage in the Synoptics which has been 
made to do service in attempts to explain the nature 
of Jesus’ vicarious sacrifice and its relation to the 
remission of sins, is His utterance upon the cross. 
The depth of agony there expressed in the cry, ‘My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ is said 
to indicate that in this dark experience Christ as a 
substitute was suffering in its fulness the wrath of 
God against sin; that He was exiled from the joys 
of God’s presence (Dale), because He was vicari- 
ously bearing the consequences of the transgressions 
of the race. There has been a tendency since 
asceticism invaded the Church, and the body was 
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made the seat of sin,—and to crucify it was con- 
sidered a way to please God,—to magnify the 
importance of the physical sufferings of Christ and 
make them the supreme sacrifice through which 
remission of sins has come. This was not the 
thought of the Apostolic age, which was impressed 
with His grace rather than by His physical sufter- 
ings. Christ’s death had long been before His 
contemplation, and from it He never shrank. He 
spoke of it with calmness and dignity, and some- 
times with apparent rapture: ‘the Son of Man 
should be glorified’ (Jn 12”). But when He 
refers to its modes and agents, He assumes another 
tone. It is the form not the fact of death from 
which He appears to shrink. He is overcome by 
the thought that the agents of His suffering are 
the religious leaders of His time, and that from His 
own company has arisen a traitor. Evil is using 
the occasion of His voluntary, vicarious death as 
an opportunity for more violent manifestation, and 
the men He is trying to save are at work to put 
Him to death. The highest revelation of His 
grace is the occasion for the highest manifestation 
of wickedness. Being in the midst of it, not 
thinking about it, but experiencing it, this fact of 
evil comes upon Him with an overwhelming reality, 
and for a moment His sensitive soul is clouded, 
and He lays hold of a sentence found in Ps 22! and 
utters it as the most suitable words at hand by 
which to express His agony. The psalm does not 
mean abandonment by God, but abandonment to 
suffering, for later it increasingly expresses the 
confidence of the sufferer that he will be heard and 
delivered by God, so that he shall yet come to 
praise Him; nor does Jesus mean that He is 
abandoned by God and, substitutionally, under the 
crushing load of His displeasure, for He stays Him- 
self on the fact that in His agony God is His God. 
As has been said: ‘He who wrestles with death 
with such pious longing upon His lips has not fully 
lost His God, but rather presupposes a still abiding 
relationship with Him’ (Wendt). We cannot, 
therefore, believe that the words on the cross are 
in any sense a, consciousness of God’s displeasure. 

(3) But not only do the Synoptics relate Christ’s 
vicarious sacrifice to the remission of sins, they 
also connect it with the ratification of the New 
Covenant, especially by the words spoken at the 
Last Supper. The account is found in all the 
Synoptics and in 1Coll. There has been a good 
deal of criticism concerning the true text, some 
holding that els ddeow duapriay and epi mroddGv, 
trép buy are later additions. Some also affirm 
that 7 Kawh diabyxn of Lk. are words due to the 
influence of St. Paul. Some of the reasons sug- 
gested for this criticism seem to have weight, but 
nothing that has been said is at all decisive, so 
that it is best to let the text stand. To interpret 
its meaning we must remember the occasion with 
which it is connected—the celebration of the Pass- 
over. This feast was regarded as a memorial of 
the delivery from bondage, and was at the time of 
Jesus a joyful festival. In the discourse of the 
Last Supper the symbolism used is not drawn from 
the Paschal lamb, but rather from Ex 24, where the 
sacrifice established to celebrate the new covenant 
between Jahweh and Israel at Mount Sinai is de- 
scribed. The victim was slain, divided into two 
parts, and the contracting parties passing between 
these parts were sprinkled with blood. Thus the 
covenant was solemnized, and the partaking of the 
flesh in common indicated communion. As the 
offering at Sinai sealed the Old Covenant, so Jesus, 
when about to die, looked upon Himself as the 
victim whose blood would seal the New Covenant 
which He had established in inaugurating the 
Kingdom of God. Says Stevens (Chr. Doct. of 
Salv. 50): 
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‘The Supper is, then, the symbolic ratification of the New 
Covenant, analogous to the solemn rite by which the ancient 
covenant was confirmed by an offering denoting the establish- 
ment of communion with God and participation in the blessings 
of His grace. If regard be had solely to the language of our 
Lord at the institution of the Supper, it must be admitted, 
I think, that it is adapted to carry our thoughts not in the 
direction of the current Jewish ideas of propitiation by sacrifice, 
but rather toward the conception of a new relation of fellowship 
with God and obedience to Him constituted by Jesus’ death.’ 

We conclude, therefore, that we do not find in 
the Synoptics dny teaching which warrants the 
theological deduction often made, that the vicari- 
ous sacrifice of Christ is an offering made to satisfy 
the justice of God, propitiate Him in the sense of 
removing His displeasure, or secure the remission 
of sins by removing objective obstacles to the free 
movement of God’s grace. 

2. Vicarious sacrifice in the writings attributed 
to St. John.—The writings which are ascribed to 
St. John present the vicarious sacrifice of Christ 
in a somewhat different light from the Synopties. 
There is much use, in these writings, of the thought 
that men become free through light, or that salva- 
tion is by revelation. If one walks in the light, 
that is, holds fellowship with God in righteousness 
and love, he is saved. 

It is not necessary here to go into the critical questions con- 
cerning authorship and other special difficulties which these 
writings present. We believe the balance of argument is in 
favour of their authenticity. One cannot fail, however, to note 
that the historic reality which characterizes the Synoptic ac- 
counts is here invaded by the subjective, mystic type of thought 
of the author. The parable gives way to the doctrinal dis- 
cussions. The doctrine of the Kingdom is supplanted by dis- 
courses about eternal life. There is also clear evidence that the 
discourses of Jesus found in Jn. were not delivered in the form 
there presented, but have been worked over in the contempla- 
tions of the Apostle. St. John’s religious consciousness, how- 
ever, has been developed under the influence of Jesus, and his 
statements and discourses are built up on the basis of the real 
sayings of the Master. They are therefore of the highest 
value. 

(a) The Prologue to the Gospel especially draws 
out the above conception, and makes the object of 
Christ’s vicarious sacrifice the revelation of the 
Father. By illuminating the world, Jesus saves 
the world. Heshines in on the darkness of human 
society and thus gives life. ‘This is life eternal, 
that they should know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent’ (Jn TP. 

But along with this conception of redemption 
through revelation, there is another line of passages 
which refer to the sufferings and death of Christ, 
and which relate these to His saving office. St. John 
seems to have clearly recognized that sin is a power 
which excludes the coming in of light, and that 
therefore it needs in some special sense to be over- 
come. The first of these passages is the announce- 
ment of John the Baptist: ‘Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world’ 
(Jn 1%). Many have questioned the genuineness 
of a statement so different from those with which 
the Synoptics begin the ministry of Christ; but 
admitting it to be authentic, we have the following 
facts to note concerning it: (1) It is suggested by 
Is 13’. (2) The phrase 6 aipwy means ‘ who removes,’ 
as the LXX uses other terms for bearing sin. (3) 
While the words ‘the Lamb of God’ go back to 
the Jewish sacrificial system, as here used they 
are connected with the conception of prophecy and 
not of ritual. (4) There is certainly nothing clearly 
to join this passage to the idea of bearing the con- 
sequences, or punishment of sin. 

Jn 3146 is a passage which seems to represent 
a sentiment of Jesus, probably enlarged and given 
in the words of the Apostle. It contains the 
following teaching: (1) That the vicarious sacrifice 
of Christ originated in the love of God. (2) That 
acceptance of it by faith’ secures eternal life. (3) 
That the lifting up on the cross is an exaltation 
before men. (4) That it is necessary (de?) in order 
that men should not perish, but have eternal life. 
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There is no expiatory idea suggested in the passage, 
but the thought seems to be that the voluntar 
death of Christ on the cross ‘is the mode in which 
the love of God asserted itself and became effectual 
for the salvation of the world’ (Terry). 

The vicarious sacrifice of Jesus is taught also in 
other passages; as Jn 6°! 104: 15 1224 1518, and in 
the High-Priestly prayer in ch. 17. Jn 6°” * is not 
an allusion to the Lord’s Supper, but is connected 
with the miracle of the loaves, the feeding of the 
multitude suggesting the idea of spiritual feeding, 
of Jesus’ mission to bring to men spiritual manna 
by the partaking of which they would have life. 
It does not refer to atonement, but to something 
present and available. 

The dominating idea is that of ethical appropria- 
tion, which Lightfoot describes as follows: ‘To 
partake of the Messiah truly is to partake of Him- 
self, His pure nature, His righteousness, His spirit.’ 
Jn 104+ does not speak of an expiatory offering 
for sin, but rather ‘of an exposure to loss of life 
consequent upon faithful care of the sheep’ (Terry). 
Jn 124 states only the general law that to effect 
results in the moral world one must sacrifice him- 
self, a principle of which the life of Jesus is the 
supreme illustration. Jn 15% is an important 
passage, as some have made ridévac thy wuxiv 
vrép point to a substitutionary death of judicial 
significance; but there is no reason to see in it 
more than a complete consecration of life to the 
good of others, that witholds not even when it leads 
to death. The Johannine use of 7i0évac favours 
this interpretation, as does the relation of this 
passage to the counsel how men should give them- 
selves to one another’s good. Nor aoes the word 
ayidgew (17!) necessitate a sacrificial or expiatory 
giving of Himself; for in other passages in Jn. the 
word is not used in this sense. Moreover, the dis- 
ciples could not sanctify themselves in this manner. 
The passage simply means the complete conse- 
eration of His life to His work with all that it 
involved, but it does not give any special interpre- 
tation of His death. 

(6) In the Epistles of St. John we come upon 
passages which seem more dogmatic, notably 1 Jn 
17 21f. 315 410, Jn these passages, as in the Fourth 
Gospel, we have clearly set forth the fact that the 
work of Christ originates in the love of God, and 
is ‘a move on His part to provide a covering of 
sins.’ The word tiacpués, which is tr. ‘ propitia- 
tion,’ means covering or blotting out. Westcott 
says: ‘It contains the notion not of appeasing one 
often in anger, but of altering the character of 
that which interposes an inevitable obstacle to 
fellowship. The propitiation, when it is applied 
to the sinner, neutralizes the sin.’ Deissmann 
shows that its strict classical meaning is lost in the 
NT, and that it is applied to any sacrificial offer- 
ing. The context in 1 Jn. also is against giving the 
term a relation to the righteousness of God, since 
it is deduced from the Divine love (41°). Conse- 
quently we must see in this word a covering of sin 
in the sense of cleansing from it, or propitiation. 
That which separates from the fellowship of God 
is not any exigency of the Divine government, or 
any offence to the Divine nature, but it is the fact 
that man has chosen to walk in darkness, has 
participated in the works of the devil. His sin 
must be put away, and this the blood of Jesus is 
able to accomplish. If we are asked how, we know 
no better reply than that of Beyschlag in the 
following passage (NT Theol. ii. 448) : 


“Now what can ‘‘ cover” the sin of the world in the eyes of 
God? Only a personality and a deed which contain the power 
of actually delivering the world from sin. For the sin which 
allows itself to be broken, and to disappear—that only can God 
forgive and consider extinct. This is the general view of the 
OT and the NT. Christ in His death has gained a power to thus 
deliver the world from sin. By His union with God and His 
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love to God and the brethren in the conflict, even to blood and 
death, with the spirit of the world, He has overcome the spirit 
of selfishness and evil which rules the world, and in consequence 
of that He is able to overcome it in every heart into which He 
finds entrance. He has thus become to the Father the Surety 
for the purification of humanity, and for His sake the Father can 
offer forgiveness, if men will receive and obey Him.’ 


(c) The ideas found in the Apocalypse are prac- 
tically the same as those found in the Fourth 
Gospel and the Johannine Epistles. They have 
been summarized as follows: ‘(1) That death is 
regarded as a great demonstration of love (15). 
(2) It is a death which once for all has achieved 
something. There is a finished work in it (15). 
(3) It is a death which has an abiding power (v.®). 
(4) This abiding power is exercised in this, that it 
enables men to be faithful to Christ under persecu- 
tion, to suffer with Him rather than sin, finally, 
rather to die than to sin (124). (5) Hence the 
blood of Christ both does something once for all, in 
breaking the bond which sin holds us by, and 
bringing us into such a relation to God that we are 
a people of priests; and does something pro- 
gressively, in assuring our gradual assimilation to 
Jesus Christ the faithful witness’ (Denney, Death 
of Christ, p. 250). 

3. The doctrine of vicarious sacrifice in the 
writings of St. Paul.—St. Paul’s doctrine of vicari- 
ous sacrifice is very difficult to interpret, although 
strongly emphasized; and consequently opinions 
have varied more concerning his meaning than 
concerning the thought of any other Biblical 
writer. 


The reasons for this are: (1) The unsystematic form in which 
he often presents his ideas. (2) The use of diverse figures. 
(3) His considering the subject from different standpoints. 
(4) His frequent use of abstract and ideal rather than historic 
conceptions. (5) The failure to realize that St. Paul is con- 
trolled by a practical rather than a theoretical motive, that he 
is not consciously developing a systematic statement, but is 
writing out of his experience, and trying to adjust his own 
religious conceptions. (6) His large use of Pharisaical phrases 
and forms of thought in describing his new experiences, making 
it difficult to decide how literally they are to be taken. (7) His 
evident desire to find a harmony between certain incongruities 
between his old beliefs and his present conceptions and ex- 
perience. (8) His rhetorical temper, leading to extravagant 
emphasis in the midst of logical discussion. (9) The necessity 
he felt of dwelling on some conceptions, as the sufferings and 
death of Christ, because they were so contrary to current 
thoughts and expectations. (10) The confusing way in which the 
doctrinal and the historical are sometimes mixed, and his taking 
Adam and the Fall as literal historic facts. (11) The little use 
he makes of the Christian tradition, seldom referring to the life 
or teachings of Jesus—‘I neither received it from man, neither 
was I taught it’ (Gal 112), (12) The fact that Christ with him is 
the Christ of his spiritual intuition rather than of historic know- 
ledge and observation. 

Because of these characteristics, we are, in interpreting St. 
Paul, to observe the following principles: (1) Not to be too 
literal or exact in method, or to crowd his figures. (2) To 
understand that we have to do not simply with the revelation 
of Christ, but with the reflexion of a man of deep religious feel- 
ing, ‘fiery fancy,’ and extraordinary logical power, who is 
developing facts into doctrines. (3) That he is doing this for 
practical purposes rather than to give the Church a theology, 
and aims to meet needs and special points of view characteristic 
of his day. (4) That the inner religious experience of the man, 
out of which he wrote, is not fully dissociated from Rabbinical 
dialectics and Pharisaical conceptions, which had been well 
wrought into the framework of his religious thinking. He had 
to express himself by means of ‘the ideas and association of 
ideas lying ready in his consciousness,’ which bore a decided 
Jewish stamp. (5) That he is sufficiently tinctured with Alex- 
andrian methods of interpreting Scripture to use Biblical cita- 
tions in accommodated senses. (6) That the Alexandrian ideas 
about the opposition of flesh and spirit, the earthly man and the 
heavenly man, have determined the direction of some of his 
reflexions. (7) That the Pharisaical theology had much to do 
in determining the form of his presentation of the doctrine of 
vicarious sacrifice. This theology construed the relations be- 
tween man and God from the legal standpoint. Men who do 
not fulfil the Law are responsible and involved in guilt. This 
guilt must be recompensed, or punishment must be visited on 
the offender. Good deeds, meritorious performances, voluntary 
mortifications are availing, but with most men the guilt of mis- 
doing is so great that such compensations are not sufficient to 
balance accounts and avert deserved punishment. Hence it is 
necessary to look to the superfluous merits of some eminently 
just or holy person to be imputed to sinners for the covering of 
their deficiencies. (8) While the husk of St. Paul’s thought is at 
times Jewish, there is in him a kernel of his own, a spiritual 
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and inner side which we must grasp to understand his real 
teachings. Most of the theories of vicarious sacrifice which do 
not accord with our modern ethical spirit and with the prin- 
ciples of our modern thought, arise from making too much of 
the ‘earthen vessels’ into which Paul’s real beliefs are cast, and 
it is clear that we must get rid of these to find the ‘heavenly 
treasures.’ 


Most interpreters see in St. Paul a twofold 
representation of Christ’s vicarious sacrifice, a 
juridical, based on his Pharisaical conceptions, and 
an ethico-mystical, a product of his vital religious 
experience. A. B. Bruce thinks they indicate 
different stages of the development of the doctrine 
of reconciliation in the Apostle’s thinking, but one 
can searcely consider them as ‘two doctrines,’ for 
(1) They are wrought out in the same Epistles ; 
(2) They interpenetrate. Pfleiderer explains them 
psychologically, making them the expression of 
‘two souls which always struggled with each other 
in the breast of the Pharisee and the Apostle 
Paul, namely, the legal Jewish soul and the evan- 
gelical Christian soul.’ As the juridical concep- 
tion arises in his discussion with the Jews and has 
reference to Jewish ideas only, it may be that the 
juridical element is adopted as a form of argument 
which will be most convincing to a special class, 
and that it is not intended for a universal form in 
which to put the doctrine. We shall, therefore, 
not depend so much on the form as on the reality 
which seems to lie behind it—the spiritual idea— 
in trying to set forth Paul’s view. The main posi- 
tions of the Apostle which bear on his conception 
of Jesus’ vicarious sacrifice can be stated under the 
following heads : 

(1) Man is separated from God by the fact of sin. 
—This is due (a) to the attitude of God toward sin. 
The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who, 
light having been given them, are without excuse 
and are treasuring up for themselves wrath in the 
day of wrath (Ro 1, Eph 5%, Col 3°). (6) Man 
because of sin is at enmity with God, minding the 
things of the flesh and not the things of the spirit, 
‘nor being subject to the law of God (Ro 8%). For 
men to be brought back to God they must be led 
to renounce sin, for God can never allow it or har- 
monize with it. 

(2) God wants to save men from sin and reconcile 
them to Himself.—(a) The work of reconciliation, 
St. Paul says, is begun by God, who was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself (2 Co 5'* 1%), 
who sent Him forth (Ro 3%, Gal 4*) to redeem 
them which were under the Law; and since He 
‘spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not also with him freely give 
us all things?’ (Ro 8*). In view of these explicit 
statements, there is no place for the idea that 
Jesus’ vicarious sacrifice was to reconcile God to 
us. The word xarad\\doow, ‘reconcile,’ is used 
three times in 2 Co 5!8, and in each case the 
reconciliation is to God, and not of God to the 
world. The noun xaradday7 is twice used in this 
passage to indicate something given to us, and 
reinforces the affirmation of the verb. The peace 
the sinner receives through this reconciliation is a 
peace mpds rov bed, toward God, and not a peace of 
God toward men. Christ, therefore, in seeking 
the salvation of man, is the expression of God ; it 
is God’s action, God’s kindness, God’s sacrifice. 
Whatever Christ meant in His life and work God 
meant. (6) This idea is further enforced by the 
passages which speak of Christ’s work as one of 
grace (Ro 3%): those who would be justified by 
the Law are fallen away from grace (Gal 5‘), for 
salvation is the gift of God (Eph 27 8). 

(3) There are certain obstacles to God's free for- 
giving grace which must be overcome.—{a) Such an 
obstacle is not the ethical nature of God, or His 
justice, which demands a propitiatory offering or 
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substitute in punishment to make it possible for 
Him consistently to forgive. This idea is entirely 
out of harmony with the passages just referred to, 
which make God originate the vicarious sacrifice 
of Christ, and which make Christ’s act God’s own. 
If God is Himself acting in Christ, St. Paul cannot 
anywhere mean that Jesus is seeking in His sacri- 
fice to obtain something from God which He is not 
willing to give. It has been well said, ‘since God 
was working in Christ there was nothing in God to 
overcome’ (Clarke). Certain passages, however, 
are said to teach a theory of expiation which has 
objective reference, and show the necessity of 
removing obstacles to forgiveness in the nature of 
God. Some of these are Ro 35, 2 Co 5%, Gal 3, 
and Col 2“. St. Paul, it is held, in these passages 
teaches that sin is an offence to the righteousness of 
God, and this righteousness must be vindicated 
and compensated before forgiveness is possible. 
Bearing in His death the punishment due to us, 
Christ has satisfied the Divine righteousness, so 
that God can consistently exercise His grace 
toward sinners. This makes Christ’s vicarious 
sacrifice penal. 

The interpretation is objectionable for the fol- 
lowing reasons :—(a) Judicial punishment and for- 
giveness are incompatible, for forgiveness means 
the withdrawal and not the infliction of such 
punishment. The disapproval of God is the soul 
of the punishment of sin, but this is withdrawn 
when forgiveness is extended. If it is the purpose 
of God to reconcile man to Himself, and if He is 
in the world in Christ seeking to bring this about, 
the attitude of disapproval of the sinner which 
makes the penalty of the sin has been cancelled by 
His own act, ada there can be no moral necessity 
in God which demands a judicial rather than 
an ethical vindication of His righteousness. (f) 
Punishment is non-transferable, and any infliction 
of it on a substitute is not punishment but some- 
thing else. (y) When St. Paul speaks of Christ’s 
sacrifice in relation to us, he always uses brép huar 
‘in our behalf,’ not dv7i hudy, ‘instead of us.’ 
(5) St. Paul’s conception of the righteousness of 
God is not judicial but ethical, and it is not satis- 
fied by something offered to it, but by such an 
expression of it as destroys sin inman. (e) It is 
difficult to see how, if our sins have been atoned 
for by a substitutionary sacrifice, faith in Christ is 
necessary to salvation. When a debt is paid the 
obligation is released. (¢) The idea does not do 
full justice to God’s antagonism to sin, as the ex- 
tinction of it is more to be desired than the punish- 
ment of it. 

The statement in Ro 3” that God sent forth 
Christ to be a propitiation through faith in His 
blood, to show His righteousness, cannot mean 
that Christ’s vicarious sacrifice is intended to make 
it righteous for God to forgive sin. ets évdeéi means 
to on or demonstrate. Now, as Tymms has 
said: ‘Before the righteousness of an act can be 
shown, or proved, or demonstrated, it must actu- 
ally be righteous in itself. To say that a demon- 
stration of a thing or a quality can produce 
a thing, or confer the quality demonstrated, is 
absurd.’ If God is in Christ, this whole line of 
interpretation must be cut out. The passage is 
contradictory and incapable of being understood, 
if with Sanday (‘ Romans’ in JCC) we reply to the 
question, Who is propitiated ?, ‘ the answer can only 
be ‘*God.”’ The word idacripiov has been given four 
interpretations, of which we prefer the tr. ‘mercy- 
seat,’ since this is its accredited meaning in Biblical 
Greek, and since the symbolic significance of the 
merey-seat made it a fitting figure for the Apostle 
to use. This interpretation also best explains the 
phrase ‘in his blood,’ and the middle voice em- 
ployed in the Gr. verb mpoéGero, ‘set forth for 
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himself.’ The thought, therefore, is that God 
sent forth His Son ‘as the reality and fulfilment 
of all that was symbolized in the mercy-seat.’ 
God will no longer look upon sin, or consider it, in 
the case of those who by faith in the blood of 
Christ accept His provision. Thus God’s righteous- 
ness will be revealed in His grace. 

(6) Nor is the obstacle to God’s forgiveness ‘ the 
Law,’ of which St. Paul makes so much, considered 
as a judicial principle, having rights which must 
be met. It is often said that Christ suffered 
vicariously to satisfy the claims of the Law, and 
sometimes this idea of law is developed into a 
system of moral government which must be vindi- 
cated. Gal 3! says, ‘ Christ redeemed us from the 
curse of the law.’ ‘The law’ here is manifestly 
the Mosaic law, and the ‘us’ cannot mean those 
who never lived under this law, but must refer to 
Hebrew Christians. The Jews who were under 
this discipline were freed from it when they be- 
lieved in Christ, for He established a new covenant. 
St. Paul’s language must not here be made uni- 
versal, for it applies only to a limited class of 
people. St. Paul clearly tells us that we are 
justified, not by anything done to or for law, but 
‘apart from law,’ as a pure act of grace. All 
thought of justification on the principle of law is 
in Ro 3” ruled out. As has been said, Christ’s 
gospel is not a ‘veiled legalism,’ and He did not 
work out for men a ‘ law-righteousness which they 
could not have obtained for themselves.’ Says 
W.N. Clarke (Outline of Theol. p. 336): ‘If grace 
comes simple and whole-hearted into the world, it 
does not come to satisfy legal demands or win law- 
righteousness. . . . God does not deal with men 
through Christ in the character of lawgiver, or 
judge, or in any special character, but in His real 
character as God, His own very self, in personal 


relations with His creatures as their very selves.’ 
Indeed, what is the Law in any true sense but God 


revealing to men His nature as righteous? It is 
not an abstract thing apart from God that has 
rights, or can make demands, or needs vindication. 
Our relations are with a person and not with a 
system. 

There is, however, according to St. Paul, one 
thing necessary in order to make it possible for 
God to forgive, and that is, His opposition to sin 
must be shown. He must be Himself revealed as 
One who wants men to leave off sinning and become 
righteous. God could not be satisfied without pro- 
viding some adequate revelation of this fact, and 
He has provided it in Christ. 

(4) The reconciliation which God desires to effect 
is accomplished by the vicarious sacrifice of Christ ; 
for this Christ was sent into the world; for this 
He lived, suffered, and died. St. Paul makes 
much of the cross. It is the heart of his theology, 
because it is God’s supreme self-expression in 
sacrifice to sinful man. In 2 Co 5% we read: ‘ He 
died for all, that they which live should no longer 
live unto themselves, but unto him who for their 
sakes died and rose again.’ No clearer passage is 
needed to show that God’s forgiving grace is medi- 
ated through the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, and 
that His inmost heart is thus made manifest. 
Christ became man’s Saviour (a) by His absolute 
obedience. ‘For as by one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners, so by the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous’ (Ro 57). 
Christ has resisted sin unto suffering, sacrificed 
the creature will to the will of God, become obedi- 
ent unto death, even the death of the cross (Ph 28), 
and so has conquered sin by breaking through its 
general dominion. To those who join themselves 
to Him, He imparts the same power through the 
influence of the Spirit. (5) He has also vicariously 
borne our sins. St. Paul does not say that He has 
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borne the consequences of them, or the punishment 
of them, but He has taken our sins on Himself in 
such a way that they have been a burden to His 
heart and caused Him to suffer. He has borne 
them in the sense that He has borne with them. 
To God incarnate in Christ, sin, as the despoiler of 
those whom He loves and wishes good, must be 
offensive, must be an affliction, a source of suffering 
and pain. God’s sympathy is always being taxed 
by the evil of the world, His holiness is always 
being offended, and His heart is ever being grieved. 
In a real and vital way this is sin-bearing—this 
enduring it in patience, this carrying it upon the 
heart. Another way in which Christ bears our 
sins is in labouring to overcome them. Sin puts 
on God a great task, that of suffering and labour- 
ing to save the world. This sin-bearing is what 
St. Paul refers to when he says, ‘Him who knew 


not sin he made sin on our behalf, that we might 


become the righteousness of God in him’ (2 Co 5”). 
This does not mean that He made Him a sinner, 
for God was in Christ ; but in His work of express- 
ing God’s love for men, Christ so identifies Him- 
self with humanity that He feels its sin as a 
personal burden. It is an utter mistake to interpret 
this passage, as many have done, to mean that 
Christ was made to suffer the punishment of sin, 
or that guilt was imputed, or transferred to Him, 
which is an ethical impossibility. The bold figure 
simply refers to such an identification with men as 
to make their burden of sin Christ’s own. The 
much quoted passage in Gal. (31), ‘ Christ redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, having become a 
curse for us ; for it is written, Cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree,’ is to be explained in a 
similar manner. This is a strong expression based 
on Dt 21°" 8, Christ’s death on the cross had the 
outward appearance of His being an accursed 
criminal, and by metonymy expresses the humilia- 
tion and sin-bearing of Christ in ‘ His vicarious 
identification with man ‘under the curse of the 
law.’ Says Terry: ‘ He entered into the depths of 
human suffering, and felt most keenly the bitter 
exposure of sinful man to the curse of violated 
law; and, being Himself personally without sin 
and without any condemnation from law, He was 
the more capable of becoming ‘‘ greatly amazed 
and sore troubled” over the desperate situation of 
sin-cursed humanity under the curse of holy law’ 
(c) In bearing sin, Christ condemns it and estab- 
lishes God’s righteousness, establishes it by mani- 
festing it. The punishment of sin is not the 
strongest way of expressing one’s condemnation of 
it; a stronger way is to be willing to endure sacri- 
fice to save one from it. It must be an awful 
thing, if God will go to such lengths of suffering to 
rescue men from its evil (Jn 3!°). Men risk their 
lives only to save their fellows from calamitous 
dangers. God suffers in Christ, only because He 
looks at sin as an awful, destructive fact. Nowhere 
is the righteousness of God, as over against sin, 
seen so clearly as in the death of Jesus. (d) The 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ also expresses God’s 
willingness to save. ‘God commendeth his own 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us’ (Ro 5°") It is a voluntary 
expression of interest in us that withholds not at 
the greatest possible cost ; and wins gratitude and 
response if anything can awaken them. Love can 
go no farther. In such a work God does His 
utmost to bring men to Himself. The vicarious 
element in Christ’s life satisfies God, for it is God’s 
highest effort for man’s recovery ; and it satisfies 
man, for it shows Jesus as his personal Saviour. 

(5) The vicarious sacrifice of Christ becomes avail- 
able through faith.—Men cannot maintain a passive 
relation to Christ and be saved from sin; they 
must join themselves'to Him by a living faith. 
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They must die with Him on the cross, and rise 
with Him to newness of life. They must be one 
with Him in the fellowship of His sufferings. 
Christ must be in them their hope of glory. ‘I 
live no longer,’ cries the Apostle, ‘but Christ 
liveth in me; and the life I now live, I live by 
faith in the Son of God’ (Gal 2”). By fellowship 
with Christ the old man is put off and dies. The 
Christ living in us becomes the power by which we 
break absolutely with the sin of the world, and 
win a victory over it. This is being saved—being 
delivered from sin and brought to righteousness. 
A man who in the obedience of faith—faith being 
not the intellectual principle of belief, but the act 
of trust—joins himself to Christ, brings himself 
thereby into fellowship and moral unity with Him, 
and becomes possessed of the mind of Christ—the 
mind of hostility to sin and love of the good (Gal 
36). Christ who has ascended in the Resurrection, 
descends into the heart of the believer in order to 
assist and complete the freeing, saving work. It 
is because of this that St. Paul lays such emphasis 
on the Resurrection in connexion with his doctrine 
of salvation. He ‘was delivered up for our tres- 
Deray and was raised for our justification’ (Ro 4”). 

aving been reconciled to God, the believer lives 
the new life of righteousness by faith, which 
becomes a continuous experience, and will be con- 
summated in an eternal salvation. 

(6) St. Paul also has a doctrine of a new humanity 
obtained through Christ’s vicarious sacrifice, which 
grows out of the importance he attaches to haman 
solidarity. Salvation is not only individual, but 
also social. This feature of St. Paul’s thought has 
recently been worked out in an interesting way by 
Dr. Olin A, Curtis in The Christian Faith (pp. 317- 
337). The end of God in redemption is ‘to obtain 
a race of holy men.’ ‘God wanted an entangled 
race.’ While Christ is the source of help and 
strength, the social solidarity of men makes it 
essential that the social organism be redeemed, for 
men must help to complete one another. The new 
humanity built up in Christ becomes a body of 
which He is the living head, and for which He ever 
makes intercession. 

4, The doctrine of vicarious sacrifice in He- 
brews.—The doctrine of vicarious sacrifice as set 
forth in Hebrews, although elaborate, need not be 
especially considered here, as this Epistle gives us 
no new information of importance. The subject is 
extensively discussed with special reference to the 
symbolism of the OT, the doctrine being set forth 
largely in terms of sacrifice. We do not hear any- 
thing about ‘the law,’ or about satisfaction to it or 
to God’s righteousness. Here Christ is a pure offer- 
ing in sacrifice to God, but His death is not 
received as a substitutionary expiation. The ab- 
sence of this idea is the more remarkable that the 
author so closely approximates it. Had he shared 
this conception, it is not easy to see why he did not 
bring it forward in connexion with such assertions 
as that Christ made propitiation (iNdokecOar) for the 
sins of the people (2), tasted death for every man 
(2°), and was offered to bear away the sins of many 

9%), 

‘Not the satisfaction of the law, the removal of the curse, the 
endurance of the penalty of sin, but a Divine fitness, or decorum, 
is assigned as the reason why the Author of salvation should 
be made perfect through sufferings (210), Elsewhere he deduces 
the necessity of Jesus’ death from the very fact that He is a 
pee It is the calling of a priest to offer sacrifice, hence ‘‘ this 

igh priest must also have somewhat to offer” (8°), and that 
“somewhat” can only be His own life. In another place this 
necessity is derived from the import of the word dia%xmy. This 
word has two meanings—‘‘ covenant” and ‘‘testament.” Our 
author passes from one meaning to the other in the elaboration 
of his argument. The first covenant was sealed by a death ; in 
fact, wherever a testament or will goes into effect, it does so in 
col uence of a death: therefore it was needful that the 


establishment of the New Covenant should be ratified by a 
death, that is, by the death of Christ’ (Stevens, op. cit. 76 f.). 


One interesting fact concerning this Epistle is 
the ethical meaning the author attaches to the 
whole conception of sacrifice, making it, as applied 
to Christ, an entirely different thing from what it 
is in the Levitical ritual and ceremonies. 

The Epistles of St. Peter will not be considered, 
for they shed no new light on the problem under 
discussion. 

§. Summary of results.—In concluding our in- 
vestigation of vicarious sacrifice in the NT, we 
summarize our results as follows: (1) The doctrine 
of vicarious sacrifice is the very heart of the Scrip- 
tures. It is the harmonious note of all the Biblical 
writers, finding expression in the OT sacrifices, in 
the life and teachings of Jesus, and in the writings 
of the Apostles. God is seeking to develop a 
righteous people, a holy race, and the process or 
method is by vicarious sacrifice. 

(2) In the Scriptures the doctrine is largely ex- 
pressed in figures, and symbols, and current con- 
ceptions which make its interpretation difficult, 
and have led to much misunderstanding. Many 
theories have been built up on what close analysis 
shows to be only a metaphor, or Jewish sacrificial 
term. We must not strain popular language to 
give exact scientific statement. 

(3) While Biblical writers assert their individu- 
ality in stating the fact of vicarious sacrifice, setting 
it forth in different ways, they all agree in what it 
is and what it does—that it is a method of God to 
save men from sin and bring them into fellowship 
with Himself. 

(4) The Seriptures discuss the doctrine of vicari- 
ous sacrifice from different standpoints and in 
different relations, and do not give us what may be 
called a theory of the subject. It is proper for us 
to attempt to construct one from what is revealed, 
but we must have in mind the significance of the 
Scripture presentation. 

(5) St. Paul differs from other writers in having 
a theology, and in having worked over the facts of 
Christ’s vicarious life and death in the crucible of 
his own thinking. In doing this he has had in 
mind a special class of hearers, the Jewish law 
under which they and he have lived, and the rela- 
tion of Christ’s work to it; and he has expressed 
his thought in terms of the Pharisaic theology in 
which he has been trained, and has used certain 
conceptions from Palestinian and Alexandrian 
sources which we must take into account in inter- 
preting him. While he has developed his concep- 
tions in legal forms, he has saved himself from 
legalism by exhibiting the ethical content of 
Christ’s work and vitally relating it to life. 

(6) The doctrine of vicarious sacrifice is grounded 
not in a judicial or rectoral relation of God, but in 
a deeply personal fact and expression. (qd) It is 
founded by God in His personal interest in and 
love for men. It is the unfolding of God’s heart to 
sinners, and God is in Christ reconciling the world 
to Himself. (0) It seeks a personal end, namely, 
the salvation of sinners and their restoration to the 
personal relation of fellowship with God. (c) All 
theories, therefore, which make it effect a change 
in God are un-Scriptural. The fact that Christ is 
the Logos effectually routs such conceptions. 

(7) Christ’s vicarious atonement, because grounded 
in personal relations, is to be explained not as a 
judicial, but as a deeply ethical and spiritual fact. 

t embodies and represents not God’s rectoral or 
judicial relations, but His moral nature. It is a 
transaction in the realm of spirit, expressing in an 
empirical event a spiritual principle. We can in- 
terpret it only by rising above the abstract fictions 
of logis into the realm of the realities of the moral 
life, seeing in it not forensic transactions, but the 
living action of spiritual laws. Therefore, it is 
not (@) a compensation to law, as if law had an 
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objective reality, and rights apart from the Being 
whose expression it is; or (6) a compensation to 
justice, as if justice and grace were in antagonism 
in the Divine nature, and His attributes were more 
than diverse reflexions of the action of His har- 
monious being, or as if a mechanical device, of which 
God is Himself the author, can compensate His 
justice. ‘ Divine justice seeks the triumph of good 
over evil, and hence identifies itself with love.’ 
(c) It is, therefore, in no sense penal. It really 
impeaches the moral government of God to intro- 
duce an expedient, in order to render it possible for 
a moral Being who has created men, and taken 
upon Himself responsibilities in so doing, to be 
able to forgive His erring creatures. All these 
and other theories are developed out of the old 
idea of God’s transcendence, considering Him as a 
Being above, ruling from without, a King on His 
throne, a Judge on His judicial bench, at least a 
Being separate, outward, remote, when the true 
conception is that of His immanence, as One who 
acts in the world, tabernacles with men, entangles 
Himself with our life. This is the Scriptural idea : 
‘In him we live and move and have our being.’ 

(8) Vicarious sacrifice is an expression and revela- 
tion of God. This the Scriptures abundantly 
teach. It manifests God’s feelings about sin, the 
intense opposition with which He regards it; and 
it reveals God’s love for the sinner, the depth and 
power and sacrificial character of it, leading even 
to suffering and death. 

(9) The work of Jesus in salvation is closely 
related to the Kingdom of God. The teachings of 
Jesus centre about this Kingdom. He dwells on 
it, and puts it forth as the thing He is come to 
establish on the earth. But men can enter this King- 
dom only by availing themselves of the benefits of 
the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. They must thus 
come to know God, and live in that spiritual 
fellowship with Him which constitutes the social 
bond of His Kingdom. 

(10) The mediation of Christ’s sacrifice is rendered 
available through faith. Not all receive its benefits 
as they would if it were a penal satisfaction ren- 
dered to law or Divine majesty. It must be changed 
from an outer to an inner fact, to an experience of 
life, and this is possible only through a living faith 
which unites men to God in obedience and fellow- 
ship. By the personal participation in Christ’s 
vicarious work for us, we become ‘ partakers of the 
divine nature’ (2 P 14), and Christ comes to ‘live 
within us,’ ‘our hope of glory’ (Gal 27, Col 1%). 
God’s method of salvation, therefore, is by faith, 
bringing the soul into constant and living contact 
with One who embodies the higher spiritual life. 
We are not saved by example, but by touch. 

(11) Salvation through the appropriation of 
Christ’s vicarious sacrifice is a continuous process, 
and not a finished work. His life and death are 
historic facts, but they are perpetuated in their 
meaning in this, that Christ has passed into the 
heavens, where He abides as our perpetual Mediator. 
He was ‘raised for our justification’; but, more 
than that, He has come to us invisibly in the 
person of His Spirit, who continues His work by 
taking on Himself the burden of trying to influence 
us to accept the benefits of Christ’s sacrifice and 
God’s forgiving grace. ‘The eternal Spirit and 
God and Christ are all one in this ministry of 
reconciliation, and the Lord Christ has no more 
finished His work of mediation than has the Holy 
Father or the Holy Spirit finished yearning for 
mankind’ (Terry). 

(12) Christ’s vicarious sacrifice has constituted a 
new humanity, for it is not simply an individual, 
but a racial fact, seeking to produce a redeemed 
huinan family, that shall constitute the very ‘ body 
of Christ.’ There is a profound meaning in the 
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intercessory prayer of Jesus that we may be one, 
as He and the Father are one,—‘I in them and 
they in me,’—and to the effect that we may be 
‘sanctified by the truth’ and ‘perfected in one,’ 
and finally be with Him where He is, participating 
in the glory which He had with the Father before 
the world was (Jn 17/**4). St. Paul has this end 
in mind in Eph 2°, where he speaks about being 
raised up with Christ, and coming to sit with Him 
in the heavenlies. The discipline of life is to help 
in completing our work of preparation, and in 
enabling us to realize the great consummation of 
our salvation in Christ. 

For the history of the 
REDEMPTION. 

See also artt. ATONEMENT, DEATH OF CHRIST, 
PROPITIATION, RANSOM, REDEMPTION, SACRIFICE, 
ETC. 

Lirerature.—Schultz, O7' Theol. ; Smend, Alttest. Religions- 
gesch.; G. F. Moore, art. ‘Sacrifice’ in HBi; A. B. Davidson, 
Theol. of OT’; Trumbull, The Blood Covenant; Hollmann, Die 
Bedeutung des Todes Jesu ; Hoffmann, Der Tod Christi in seiner 
Bedeutung fiir die Erlisung ; Denney, Death of Christ ; Ritschl, 
Justification and Reconciliation ; Beyschlag, NT Theol. ; Wendt, 
Teaching of Jesus; Weiss, NZ’ Theol. ; Babut, La Pensée de 
Jésus sur sa Mort d’apres les Evangiles Synoptiques ; Stevens, 
Christian Doctrine of Salvation ; Weber, Jiid. Theol. ; Bousset, 
Religion des Judentums ; Pfleiderer, Paulinismus ; Feine, Jesus 
Christus und Paulus; Cone, Paul, the Man; Cremer, Die 
Paulin. Rechtfertigungslehre ; Ménégoz, Le Péché et la Rédemp- 
tion @apres St. Paul; Everett, The Gospel of Paul; Ménégoz, 
La Théologie de VEpitre aux Hébreux; Bushnell, Vicarious 
Sacrifice ; Tymms, The Christian Idea of Atonement. 


SAMUEL PLANTZ. 

VICTORY (vixos, Mt 12”, 1 Co 15° 7; vixn, 1 Jn 
54; mawn 1S 195, Pr 213!).—Mt 12” is a quotation 
from Is 42°; but in the latter the word used is n>s 
‘truth,’ and not ‘victory.’ It is the same word, 
veviknka (fr. vikdw), which is used by our Lord in 
Jn 16° ‘T have overcome the world,’ and in many 
other passages throughout the NT, to express the 
idea of ‘overcoming.’ To the mind of Jesus there 
is only one kind of victory... It is not the triumph 
over social and financial difficulties which issues in 
worldly success, but that mastery over our lower 
nature and the powers of evil within and around 
us which issues in self-control, and the subjection 
of the whole life to the will of God. This is the 
one real victory, without which any other is but a 
fleeting phantom. It was the victory which He 
Himself gained, and which His true disciples are 
enabled to achieve through His aid and guidance. 
This victory brings with it such blessings as for- 
giveness, deliverance from the dominion of sin and 
from the fear of death, a deep sense of the moral 
order of the world, peace with God, and life ever- 
lasting. DUGALD CLARK. 


doctrine see art. 


VINE, VINEYARD (dyu7ed\wv).—Vine-culture was 
one of the oldest industries in Palestine. This is 
attested by the presence of rock-hewn wine-presses 
and traces of ancient vine terraces where all is 
wilderness to-day. Work in the vineyard furnished 
occupation to many (Mt 201* 21°), Landowners 
planted vineyards, and let them to husbandmen 
(Mt 215. ete.). The vineyard requires much care 
and attention. It is surrounded by a dry-stone 
wall, a bank of thorns, or fence of prickly pear. 
If it be on a slope, the terraces must be kept in 
good repair, lest the soil be washed away by winter 
rains. The ground is well worked with the hoe, 
and thoroughly cleansed of alien roots. Pruning 
is done in Dec. or Jan.; the blossom is out in 
April and May; the vintage is general in Sept., 
but somewhat earlier in the Jordan Valley. The 
‘tower’ (Mt 21 etc.) is the shelter for the watch- 
man who guards the crop against injury from man 
and beast. 

The familiar form of the vine, with its abundant 
and luxuriant branches, would lend itself all the 
more readily to the allegorical use of Jesus, 


\ VINE, ALLEGORY OF THE 
inasmuch as ‘in the OT, and partially in Jewish 
thought, the vine was the symbol of Israel, not 
in their national, but in their Church capacity’ 
(Edersheim, ZT ii. 520; cf. Jn 15). See next 
article. 

The fig and the vine are often closely associated 
(Lk 13°). The mod. Arab. karm stands for both 
vineyard and fig-orchard. From the Mishna we 
gather that 200 years after Christ vine-culture 
was still a flourishing industry in Palestine. 
With the coming of the Arabs, vineyards almost 
entirely disappeared. During the last cent. the 
industry has in some measure revived under the 
influence of the German and Jewish colonists in 
Palestine, and the French in the Lebanon. Both 
E. and W. of Jordan the vine is now largel 
cultivated. The grapes of Eshcol are in heh 
repute. W. EwIna. 


VINE, ALLEGORY OF THE.—In the allegory of 
the vine (Jn 15+) Christ describes the close re- 
lation which exists between the disciples and Him- 
self, and impresses on them the necessity of the 
continuance of this intimate union as the indis- 
pensabie condition of fruitfulness on their part. 
The figurative side of the allegory is not developed 
first and then followed by the interpretation, but 
figure and interpretation are woven together 
throughout the passage. When we separate them 
we find that the figurative material is compara- 
tively slight. It presents to us the picture of a 
vine tended by a husbandman who takes away the 
unfruitful branches and cleanses the fruitful, 7z.¢. 
cuts off from them all useless shoots, that they 
may become more productive. Attention is also 
directed to the fact that the unfailing condition of 
fruit-bearing is that the branch abide in the vine. 
If by any chance it is separated from the parent 
stock, it is of no more use, but is cast forth from 
the vineyard and withers away, and is fit only for 
firewood. 

In the interpretation Christ Himself is the vine 
(‘the true vine’.is the phrase used, of which we 
shall discuss the significance presently); His Father 
is the husbandman, believers, especially the dis- 
ciples, are the branches. As there are unfruitful 
branches in the natural vine, so there may be some 
who, in spite of their communion with Christ, yet 
prove unproductive. The fate which overtakes 
them is similar to that of the unfruitful branches 
of the natural vine. The Heavenly Husbandman 
severs the connexion between them and Christ 
(v.2¢), Wherein fruitfulness consists Christ does 
not say. Some take it as the keeping of His com- 
mandments (v.!°), and the practice of that right- 
eousness whereby the soundness of the tree is 
proved (Mt 73% 9-21), while others think specially 
of that Apostolic work which is to fall to the dis- 
ciples (so Bruce, Training of the Twelve, p. 402). 
| By the cleansing of the branches (v.7?) we must 
understand such Divine dealings as tend to greater 
fruitfulness in the life of the believer. The pro- 
cess of cleansing in the natural vine suggests to us 
the chastening discipline to which the Father sub- 
jects believers (so de Wette). But in proceeding 
to speak of the disciples, to whom He now directly 
refers as the branches, Christ gives a more general 
interpretation of the figure of cleansing. They 
are already clean, He says (v.*), on account of the 
word which He has spoken to them, i.e. the revela- 
tion He has given them has had a purifying influ- 
ence upon their life. The vital matter for them is 
to continue in such close relationship to Christ, 
whose word has had this cleansing influence upon 
them, that they may ever remain clean. There- 
fore He proceeds to insist upon the necessity of 
their abiding in Him, 7.e. making Him the source 
from which they derive all their strength and 
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nourishment (v.4). This is the indispensable con- 
dition of fruitfulness in the spiritual life (vv.* °). 

Before proceeding to describe with greater ful- 
ness the blessed results that follow from such close 
adherence to Him, Christ pauses to indicate the 
fate of those who sever their connexion with Him 
(v.6). They are like the branches that have been 
broken off from the vine, which are cast out of the 
vineyard and wither away, and are gathered to- 
gether and burned. Some would find an exact 
equivalent to all the details in this description. 
The casting forth corresponds to their exclusion 
from the Church, the withering to their loss of 
spiritual life, the gathering to the work of the 
angels (Mt 13° °°), and the fire toGehenna. In any 
case the language indicates the certainty of the 
destruction that awaits all who break away from 
their adherence to Christ. In contrast to this, 
Christ proceeds to describe the condition of those 
who abide in Him. United to Him in close com- 
munion, they will obtain whatsoever they ask 
(v.7). The result will be abundant fruitfulness 
to the glory of the Father, whereby they will 
become true disciples of Christ (v.’). The exhorta- 
tion to abide in Him is finally strengthened by an 
appeal to the example of God and Christ in their 
relation to one another. Christ’s love to the dis- 
ciples is like the love of the Father to the Son. As 
Christ abides in the love of the Father by keeping 
His commandments, so will the disciples abide in 
the love of the Son if they keep His command- 
ments (vv.® 1°), 

Such is the course of the allegory. The follow- 
ing points in connexion with it may be briefly 
discussed : 

4. What is meant by the ¢rwe (dd\nOwy) vine? 
It is often taken as suggesting that the natural 
vine only imperfectly represents the idea of the 
communion of Christ with believers. But why 
should the vine be selected rather than any other 

lant? And in what respect is the organic re- 
ationship suggested by the figure only imperfectly 
represented by the natural vine? H. Holtzmann 
understands the phrase as meaning that Christ is 
the vine which belongs to the higher world and 
has been planted by God in the midst of mankind ; 
and he finds here another instance of the Platonic 
tendency of the Fourth Gospel to regard sensible 
things as imperfect copies of archetypes which 
exist in the world above (Handcom. ad loc. and 
p. 35). Calvin takes the phrase as equivalent to 
‘Ego vere sum vitis’; and van Koetsveld (De 
Gelijkenissen van den Zaligmaker, ii. 199 f.), on 
the analogy of the true light (1°), and the true 
bread (6°), understands it as meaning the vine 
which may be called so in truth, and does not 
merely bear the name and appearance of such. 
But in the case of the true light and the true 
bread we can understand the force of the adjec- 
tive in this sense, as light and bread are metaphors 
which we are in the habit of employing in a 
spiritual reference, and it is proper to emphasize 
the fact that, for the illumination and nourishment 
of the spiritual life, a higher light and bread than 
the natural are necessary. But before we can 
understand the force of the adjective as applied 
to the vine, we must recognize in what sense it 
is appropriate to introduce the vine metaphori- 
cally in a religious reference. The Old Testament 
supplies the connexion. The vine was a familiar 
metaphor as applied to Israel (Jer 274, Ezk 15'* 
19° Ps 808", cf. Is 5'*-). But Israel had proved 
unfaithful to her calling. She had ‘turned into 
the degenerate plant of a strange vine’ (Jer 271), 
Delitzsch has further pointed out that the vine is 
used as a symbol of the Messiah (Jris, Eng. tr. pp. 
184-186). It is with reference to this familiar 
metaphor that Christ calls Himself the trwe vine. 
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The idea that was held before Israel in the pro- 
phetic application to her of the figure of the vine 
is realized in Him and His disciples. 

2. What is the relationship between Christ and 
the disciples indicated by the mutwal abiding in 
one another? Viewed from the side of the disciples, 
this relation is presented as an injunction, ‘ Abide 
in me’; from the side of Christ as a promise, ‘and 
lin you,’ ¢.e. and I will abide in you (y.4). This 
is the usual interpretation of the verse, though 
Bengel makes the injunction embrace the whole : 
‘Facite ut maneatis in me et ut ego maneam in 
vobis.’. In the following verses more particular 
statements occur, which seem to define more 
clearly the relationship thus indicated. But the 
difficulty is to determine to which of the sides of 
the relationship the statements in question apply. 
Thus in v.” we have the phrase, ‘If ye abide in me 
and my words abide in you.’ Does the latter 
clause take the place of the ‘and I in you’ of v.4, 
or is it a fuller description of the clause immedi- 
ately preceding it, thus corresponding to the 
‘abide in me’ of v.4? Either view may be adopted 
with some show of reason. In support of the first, 
it may be pointed out that, on this interpretation, 
the phrase exactly corresponds to the ‘ He that 
abideth in me and I in him’ of v.°. On the other 
hand, when it is remembered that the ‘and I in 
you’ of v.4 contains a promise, and that in v.” the 
two clauses together embrace the condition upon 
which the promise which immediately follows 
(‘ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you’) 
depends, there seems good ground for taking the 
clause ‘and my words abide in you’ as a more 
definite statement of what is involved in our 
abiding in Christ; while the promise which im- 
mediately succeeds may be regarded as presenting 
under a new aspect what is meant by Christ’s 
abiding in us. 

Again, in v.° we have another aspect of abiding 
presented, ‘Abide ye in my love,’ 7.e. continue to 
be the objects of my love. Here again the ques- 
tion arises, To which of the two abidings does the 
phrase apply? To our abiding in Christ, or to 
Christ’s abiding in us? The parallelism of the 
phrase to the ‘abide in me’ of v.4 favours the 
first alternative. On the other hand, it may be 
pointed out that while the phrase occurs in v.® as 
an injunction, it is repeated in v.!° as a promise, 
conditional on our keeping Christ’s command- 
ments. Now, in the interpretation of v.7 sug- 
gested above, to have Christ’s words abiding in us, 
z.e. to keep His commandments, corresponds to 
the ‘abide in me’ of v.4. Here, therefore, the pro- 
mise which is held forth to those who keep the 
commandments, i.e. to those who abide in Christ, 
will correspond to the promise of v.4, and to abide 
in Christ’s love will represent under a new aspect 
what is meant by Christ’s abiding in us. 

Each of the ways of regarding the verses in 
question yields a view of the relationship of the 
believer and Christ to one another which seems to 
be true in fact, and to harmonize with the general 
Johannine conception of that relationship. To 
have Christ’s words abiding in us is a phrase which, 
in view of the importance assigned in this Gospel 
to the word, may well represent what is meant by 
abiding in Christ. It is in the word that Christ 
reveals Himself, and that only is the true relation- 
ship to His Person which involves trustful accept- 
ance of, and obedience to, His word (8*' 141. #1), 
On the other hand, just because of the import- 
ance thus assigned to the word as that through 
which Christ reveals Himself, the phrase may 
likewise denote the manner in which Christ abides 
in the believer. The sanctifying power of the 
word has already been referred to in the passage 
(v.%). The words which Christ speaks, they are spirit 
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and they are life (6%), and to have them abiding in 
us is already to have everlasting life (5%). In like 
manner, to abide in Christ’s love is a phrase which 
may equally well describe either our abiding in 
Him or His abiding in us. Our abiding in Christ 
may in v.4* be the condition upon which the pro- 
mise of Christ’s abiding in us is given. But in the 
spiritual life it is difficult to draw a hard and fast 
line between conditions and consequences. The 
conditions upon which promises of blessing are 
fulfilled become an integral part of the blessed- 
ness bestowed. To abide in Christ’s love is at 
once the condition and the constituent of spiritual 
blessedness. It is at once our abiding in Christ 
and Christ’s abiding in us. These two abidin 
seem to be the same relation regarded from dif- 
ferent sides. On the one side we have the subjective 
aspect of the relation presented, on the other the 
objective (Weiss, Die gohan. Grundbegriffe, p. 71); 
on the one side the attitude of faith towards the 
Saviour, on the other the response of the Saviour 
to the faith which unites the believer to Him. See 
also art. ABIDING. 

3. Can we accept the allegory as authentic in its 
present form? It has been felt by some that that 
form is far from satisfactory. Illustration and 
interpretation are mixed together throughout. No 
clear and connected picture, of which the details 
are in due course interpreted, is brought before the 
mind ; but the figure of the vine is used as the 
foundation upon which is based a series of meta- 
phors, loosely strung together, describing the rela- 
tion of Christ and the believer to one another. 
When we compare it with the parables and simili- 
tudes of the Synoptic Gospels, we realize at once 
what a vast difference there is between them. It 
has been suggested that the allegory of the vine 
may have been originally a parable which John 
has worked up into its present form. B. Weiss 
believes he can find the original elements in vy.* 4 ®, 
and thinks that it had taught that, as the husband- 
man does all in his power to make the vine pro- 
ductive, but if his efforts are in vain casts forth the 
worthless branches and burns them up, so God’s 
purpose in the planting of the Kingdom of God in 
Israel had been to increase the fruitfulness of its 
members, and if that purpose is not fulfilled the 
only result will be the ek of Israel from the 
Kingdom. The main point in the parable could not 
have been that the increasing fruitfulness of the 
branches depended upon their abiding in the vine, 
but that this abiding might be forfeited by con- 
tinued unfruitfulness. But the Evangelist, who 
ever puts the personal relation to Christ in the 
foreground, made this abiding in Christ as the 
condition of fruitfulness in the religious life the 
central thought, though in vy.**® the original 
tendency of the parable is still apparent (in 
Meyer’s Kommentar, 1893, ad loc., and Leben Jesu 
ii. 334ff.). Jiilicher thinks that Weiss is infin- 
enced by a desire to make John approach as closely 
as possible to the Synoptists; and while he does 
not believe the allegory as Deas by John to 
be genuine, confesses himself unable to conjecture 
what its original form was, supposing it to be 
based upon authentic reminiscences (Die Gleich- 
nisreden Jesu, 1888, pp. 120, 196). 

4. Is the present place of the allegory in the 
Gospel the correct one? Sanday (Fourth Gospel, 
p. 231) thinks that it belongs to an earlier and more 
eriod in the life of Christ, and that it is 
out of place in the present speech, of which the 
object is to comfort the disciples in view of their 
Lord’s departure. De Wette and B. Weiss bring 
forward the same objection. The latter thinks 
that the allegory in its original parabolic form, of 
which the main point was a warning against un- 
fruitfulness, belongs to the period of crisis in the 
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life of Christ, when the multitudes who had been 
attracted to Him fell away, and He foresaw that 
even one of the Twelve was to prove unfaithful. 
The Evangelist has brought together in these fare- 
well speeches all that seemed to deal with the self- 
revelation of Christ to believers ; and as the inter- 
pretation which he put upon the allegory, by making 
the central point of it an exhortation to abide in 
Christ, led him to include it in this category, he has 
inserted it here (Leben Jesu, ii. 334). Bruce meets 
the objection that the allegory is out of place in 
the farewell discourse, by showing that Christ’s 
object in that discourse is not merely to comfort 
the disciples in view of His departure, but to pre- 
pare them for the continuance of His work. When 
we realize that this is the purpose of the speech in 
which it occurs, the aptness of the allegory cannot, 
he thinks, be questioned (Training of the Twelve, 
p. 401). 

LITERATURE.—The various commentaries and works on NT 
pees OE Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 497f.; Weiss, Die johan. 


Grundbegriffe, § 8; van Koetsveld, De Gelijkenissen van den 


Zaligmaker, ii. 194-204. For homiletical treatment see Mac- 


laren, Holy of Holies, 168 ff.; Macmillan, Bible Teachings in 
Nature, 174; A. Whyte, Walk, Conversation, and Character of 
Jesus Christ, ch. xxxiv.; A. Murray, Abide in Christ, passim ; 
Westcott, Revelation of the Father, 119; P. J. Maclagan, Gospel 
View of Things, 146; ExpT ix. [1898] 211. 

G. WAUCHOPE STEWART. 

VINEGAR (éf0s, acetwm) was credited with mani- 
fold efficacy by the ancient physicians.* Nor was 
the medicinal its sole use. It served as the drink 
of the lower orders, especially slaves ;+ and it was 
the only refreshment allowed to soldiers while en- 
gaged in active service. ‘The vigilant humanity 
of Julian,’ says Gibbon, +t ‘had embarked a very 
large magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the use 
of the soldiers, but he prohibited the indulgence of 
wine.’ 

It is twice mentioned in the story of the Cruci- 
fixion. The quaternion of soldiers (cf. Jn 19”) 
charged with the execution had with them a jar of 
their posca, as it was termed ; and, when they had 
accomplished their laborious task, they refreshed 
themselves from it. The bystanders, led by the 
exultant priests, were meanwhile mocking the 
meek Sufferer and deriding His Messianic claim. 
‘He is King of Israel,’ they cried: ‘let him come 
down now from the cross, and we will believe on 
him.’ The soldiers heard the taunt and joined in 
(Bk i — Mik 15%), 

Again, after He had uttered His cry of desola- 
tion : Eli, Eli, lama ‘dzabhtani (see DERELICTION), 
Jesus moaned, ‘I thirst’ ; and one of the bystanders, 
probably a Roman soldier,§ moved by pity, took a 
sponge and, dipping it in the posca, put it on the 
end of a hyssop reed. His comrades interfered. 
Ignorant of Hebrew, they took £7/i for the name 
Elias, and supposed that Jesus was invoking the 
help of one of that name. ‘Hold !’|| they cried. 
‘Let us see if Elias is coming to save him.’ But 
the man persisted in his humane purpose, and held 
up the apenas to the parched lips (Mt 27*°°=Mk 
15 =e) 


St. Mark’s account is much confused. It represents the 
offering of the vinegar as an act of mockery, in opposition to 
both St. Matthew and St. John, and the cry, ‘ Hold,’ etc., as 
uttered, without any apparent provocation, by the man with 
the reed. There is here an example of the style of modification 
which the Evangelic tradition—in this instance correctly re- 
produced by St. Matthew—suffered in the process of oral trans- 
mission : (1) The interference of the bystanders was omitted ; 


* Plin. HN xxiii. 27 ff. 

+ Plaut. Mil. Glor. iii. 2. 23. 

} = and o Aa ape fig eo ‘eighad a ae 

erome, Euth. ., on the ground that Jews wo ve 

understood the Hebrew Eli. 

I Mt.’s z¢es may be the Hellenistic sign of Imperat. (modern 
Gr. as): cf. Mt 74=Lk 6 ; but its construction as an indepen- 
dent Imperat. is equally permissible (cf. Epict. rv. i. 79) and 
yields a better sense, besides being favoured by Mk.’s &¢ere. 


and (2) ge, suitable when addressed to one man, was altered 
to fit the new conception of the situation into agers. 

It is nothing strange that Jesus accepted the 
posca after refusing the ‘myrrhed wine’ (Mk 
15% = Mt 27%). He refused the narcotic (see 
CRUCIFIXION), He accepted the refreshment. 

Davip SMITH. 

VIOLENCE.—In Lk 3" part of the advice given 
by John the Baptist to the soldiers was, ‘Do vio- 
lence to no man’ (undéva dcacelonre), the verb mean- 
ing, ‘like concutio in juridical Latin, to extort 
from one by intimidation money or other pro- 
perty’ (Grimm-Thayer). The word occurs again 
in Mt 11”, where the adjective ‘violent’ is also 
found in AV. The adverb ‘violently ’ appears 
in Lk 8% AV, ‘the herd ran violently (&puncev) 
down a steep place,’ and in Lk 166 RV, ‘every 
man entereth violently into it’ (Gidferac). Interest 
centres chiefly on the two passages Mt 11 and Lk 
1616, which are so much alike, though in different 
contexts, that they are obviously two versions of 
the same saying. We place them side by side in 
order that they may be more easily compared. 


Mt 1122. 13, Lk 1616, 


(a) 6 vomes xa of xpognras 
ixpe "Ilwkvvov. 


(@) révres yep of rpegires xal 
6 vouos tws "lacyvov xpoepynrevocy 
(v.48), 

(6) dro Bi civ Gucepaiy "Iwevyov 
TOU Rartiarov ews apri. 

(c) 4 Buctrtia trav ovpayay 
Bialeras. 

(d) xui Biaorai c&preCovory 
“uray. 


(8) ard core. 


(y) % Bacircin rod Deed way- 
yEAsSeras, 
(8) zai ras cis ebrny Bidleres. 


It is evident that a, 6, d closely correspond to 
a, 8, 6; why, then, should not ¢ be taken to convey 
the same idea as y? This is the view of Melan- 
chthon, Stier, Banks, and others, who hold that 
Bidgerae in Mt. is the Middle voice, as it un- 
doubtedly is in the last clause of Luke. The trans- 
lation will then be, ‘the kingdom of heaven 
advanceth violently,’ it forcibly introduces itself, 
coming with urgency and beating down all ob- 
stacles, ‘sese vi quasi obtrudit’ (Bengel, who adds 
‘seepe LXX fidfouac ponunt, vim adhibeo’). This 
is quite in keeping with the context, where Christ 
is extolling the work which John the Baptist had 
done as a pioneer and forerunner (cf. Mt 3°, Mk 1°, 
Lk 7). It may be illustrated by the parables of 
the Mustard Seed and the Leaven (Mt 13*'*%), and 
it has the great advantage of conveying the same 
sense as the parallel clause in Lk. ‘ the kingdom of 
God is preached.’ The only serious objection urged 
against such a rendering by Meyer, Alford, and 
Bruce (in Expos. Gr. Test.) is that it would be in- 
consistent with the words following—‘ the violent 
take it by force.’ Is there necessarily any incon- 
sistency, however? May we not have here one of 
those passages where by a slight change in the ex- 
pression, by a turning of the coin, as it were, a new 
and pds Rahs ee truth is conveyed? Would 
there be any inconsistency if one were to say 
‘the trainis advancing quickly, and those who are 

uick succeed in entering it’? On the other hand, 
the translation of the EV is open to the charge of 
being tautological. ay 

Bidgerar is, however, usually taken as Passive in 
Mt 112 (‘suffereth violence, AV and RV; ‘is 
gotten by force,’ AVm ; vim patitur, Vulg.; Bralws 
kparetrat, Hesychius). The image may be taken 
from the storming of a city or from forcing an 
entrance through an opposing army : the word is 
used in Thucyd. Hist. vii. 70, 72, of the Athenian 
fleet forcing its way out of Syracuse (Bid feo Bae Tov 
éxrdouv), and in Xen. Heil. v. i. 28, of cities forced 
into a union (7éAets Tas BeBiagpuévas). 

The further question now arises, From whom 
does the violence proceed? and three answers are 
possible: (1) from true disciples, (2) from other 
aspirants, (8) from enemies, ¢.g. the scribes and 
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Pharisees. If the last be adopted, the meaning 
will then be, ‘the kingdom of heaven is violently 
resisted, is crushed, and violent men tear it to 

ieces.” So Dalman explains the passage (see 

elow), and similarly Hilgenfeld in Mt. (‘is violently 
crushed’), but he would render in Lk. ‘ every man is 
constrained by the gospel,’ taking Bidferar as Pass- 
ive). This, however,is partly an anachronism, for the 
imprisonment of John hardly justifies such strong 
language, and is partly forbidden by the connexion 
with v. and with what goes before (see Meyer’s 
note). ‘Non est h. 1. querela de vi mala, nam 
querela incipit versu 16’ (Bengel). ‘The subject 
is not the resistance made to the kingdom ef 
heaven, but the di.erence between a prophesied 
and a present kingdom of heaven’ (Alford). The 
second answer is based on the supposition that 
Jesus here meant to rebuke a wrong method, not 
to commend a right one, and expressed eagle alae 
of the violence of those who, misled by the free 
invitations of the gospel, were inclined to force an 
entrance, disregarding the requirements of the Law. 
In its favour it may be urged that this explanation 
admirably suits the difficult context of Lk 161° and 
the use of was, ‘ every man entereth violently into it.’ 
Jesus shows in v.1”* that ‘the same orderly methods 
were to obtain in the Kingdom as under the Law ; 
so much so that the Law itself might be said to 
be maintained in every detail. The Gospel was 
not a release from, but a deepening and widening 
and spiritualizing of the Law’s requirements’ 
(Canon Bindley, who advocates this view in a 
paper entitled ‘The Method of the Christ,’ Zapos. 
Times, Feb. 1905). 

The first answer, however, is preferred by most 
commentators, viz. that the Biacrai are the dis- 
ciples who seék a share in the Heavenly Kingdom 
with ardent zeal and intensest exertions, ‘who 
strive to obtain its privileges with the utmost 
eagerness and effort’ (Grimm - Thayer), ‘men of 
violence’ (RV; there is no art. in the Greek), 
‘violent men’ (Wyel.), ‘they that go to it with 
violence’ (Tind.), ‘the violent’ (AV, Cran., Gen., 
Rhem.), mdvres of sera orovdijs mpocdytes (Chrys. ). 
Like the publicans and sinners, like Zacchzeus, they 
take the Kingdom by force, they drag it to them- 
selves (dprdfovcr, ef. Jn 6%), they clutch at it like 
spoils and make it their own, ‘ut raptim, celerrima 
vi, perruptis obstaculis, ad se redigant bonum in 
medio positum * (Bengel). This explanation agrees 
best with Pindar’s use of the similar word f.ards, 
which has always a good sense (Meyer), ‘mighty, 
strong,’ and closely corresponds to Luke’s mas els 
airhy Bidgera, ‘entereth violently into it’ (RV), 
‘vi ingruit pia’ (Bengel) ; ‘ presseth into it’ (AV) is 
too weak. The hindrances are like a hostile oy 
round a city which must be broken through wit 
force ; the same strenuous effort is required which 
is commanded in such passages as ‘strive (dyovl- 
gece) to enter in by the narrow door’ (Lk 13%), 
‘ask, seek, and knock’ (Mt 7%), ‘fight the -good 
fight of the faith’ (dywvifou, 1 Ti 6”), ‘so run that 
ye may attain’ (1 Co 9%), ‘contend earnestly for 
the faith’ (éraywvigec@ar, Jude*). ‘Every man’ 
(ras) is perhaps emphatic, showing that the Phari- 
sees ad the scribes must no longer look on the 
Kingdom as the exclusive possession of their nation 
or class ; it was open to all nations, and might be 
entered by even the lowest men, though it would 
appear from the warning of the following verses 
that not all would seek it in the right spirit. 
‘Jesus uses this strong figurative expression of 
violence and seizure, which in their peculiar meaning 
were applied to the unjust, forcible pede ae 
of others’ goods, not because He finds the point of 
analogy in the injustice and violence, as if men 
could appropriate a share in the Kingdom of God 
in opposition to the Divine will, but because He 
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sought to lay stress upon the necessity of urgent 
energetic laying hold of a good to which they can 
make no claim, _ It is of no avail in regard to the 
Kingdom of God to wait idly, as in other cases 
men may take a waiting attitude in regard to a 
gift ; nor does it avail to seek laboriously to earn 
it: but it does avail energetically to lay hold of 
and to retain it. It is ready as a gift of God for 
men, but men must direct their desire and will 
towards it’ (Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, ii. 49, 
Eng. tr.). It is possible, however, to take the 
words as a description rather than as a commenda- 
tion of the disciples, and to find in them a reference 
to those earthly ideas of the Messianic Kingdom 
which even the Apostles held until the day of the 
Ascension (cf. Ac 15), 


Dalman (The Words of Jesus, pp. 139-143, Eng. tr.) in an 
important section, the substance of which is here transcribed, 
seeks to find the probable Aramaic antecedent of 6ialerces. 
A. Meyer suggests Dn, cf. Dn 718: 22; but this would mean merely 
‘to take possession of,’ and would hardly cause one writing in 
Greek to use @éfey. He finds a better equivalent in pA, which 
means in Peal ‘to be strong,’ in Aphel ‘to hold fast’; in Dt 
2225, Onkelos has Fn) for Heb. p1N77), while the LXX renders 
by Biaremevos. It is important to remember that 7)A has no 
Passive ; from this it would follow that the Passive @sa eres is not 
derived immediately from an Aramaic prototype. A solution 
more in conformity with the Greek may be arrived at provided 
Dix be made the starting-point, for it can mean ‘to use force’ 
and ‘to rob.’ The text (Mt 1112) thus refers to that period of 
the theocracy (7.e. the Kingdom of God) which was introduced 
by the imprisonment of John the Baptist; it is its peculiarity 
that the theocracy suffers violence, not, of course, from be- 
lievers, but from those in authority. The words é&prefovei 
aurqy (NTIDIN) are not intended to suggest that the violent 
seize the theocracy, but merely that they maltreat it in the 
persons of its representatives. The utterance occurs in St. Luke 
in an entirely different connexion. According to him, it is 
applied in opposition to the Pharisees, who despised the admoni- 
tion as to the right use of money. Jesus declared to them that 
the proclamation of the theocracy since the time of John made 
it possible for any one to intrude himself violently into it; 
nevertheless it was not their own estimate, but the judgment 
of God that decided who was worthy of entrance. The context, 
however, in Lk. may be pronounced peculiarly Greek. Neither 
the Passive eveyyeAsCeras nor els adriy BieCeras is capable of being 
directly rendered into Aramaic, especially if Djs is used. 


If it be supposed, adds Dalman, that by usin 
(vvy.5-18) sayings of our Lord which originally had 
quite a different association, Lk. obtains the transi- 
tion to anew parable, it may be surmised that he has 
given to v.16 its present form to accommodate it to 
the context. The saying which Mt. and Lk. found 
in their sources made mention only of the violent 
treatment of the theocracy since the time of John. 
St. Luke thought of attempted entrance into it, 
and thus found it natural to insert it here. St. 
Matthew, with greater reason, understood it to 
refer to the violent treatment of the preachers of 
the theocracy, and therefore connected it with the 
answer of Jesus to John. Neither by Jesus nor 
by the Evangelists is it suggested that any one 
could actually appropriate the theocracy by force. 
Unless absolutely driven to it, we ought not to try 
to discover beneath these words an idea so dis- 
tinetly at variance with the whole style of our 
Lord’s teaching. 


LiTERATURE.—In addition to the works cited above, a good 
article in Eapos. Times, 1892-93, p. 510, by J. S. Banks, will be 
found useful. See also Ha:positor, 1. iii. [1876] 252, v. [1877] 197, 
IV. vii. [1893] 224. W. H. DUNDAS. 


VIPER.—See ANIMALS in vol. i. p. 66°. 


VIRGIN BIRTH.—Jntroductory.—A cursory ex- 
amination of the Gospel narratives is sufficient to 
reveal certain apparent inconsistencies of statement 
and implication regarding the parentage of Jesus. 


He is popularly regarded and spoken of as the son 
of Joseph (ef. Mt 135 ‘Is not this the carpenter's 


son ?’? Lk 42, Jn 145 64); and even in the Nativit 
narrative of the Third Gospel, Mary and Josep 
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are several times referred to as ‘his parents’ (yovels, 
Lk 2”: 41. 43) * while once the mother of Jesus her- 
self is made to say, ‘Thy father [7.e. Joseph] and I 
sought thee sorrowing’ (2%). It is quite clear that 
Jesus was popularly looked upon by His contem- 
poraries as Joseph’s son by natural generation. 
On the other hand, both the First and the Third 
Gospels contain special sections dealing with the 
circumstanees of the birth of Jesus in detail, and, 
though obviously independent, the two traditions 
embodied in the Nativity narratives agree in stating 
unequivocally that Jesus was born of a virgin 
mother without the intervention of a human father 
(Mt 18, Lk 15: 8), 

No real inconsistency is, however, necessarily 
involved in the narratives as they stand. The 
secret of Jesus’ birth may have been for long 
jealously guarded within the narrow circle among 
whom it was originally known. It apparently 
formed no part of the early Apostolic teaching and 

reaching, and was not included in the common 

orm of the pypeptic Gospel-tradition (note that 
the Second Gospel begins with the Baptism). In 
preserving, therefore, the popular references to 
Jesus as Joseph’s son, the First and Third Gospels 
conform to psychological and historic truth. In 
one part of the narrative, popular opinion is accu- 
rately reflected and expressed ; in the other, know- 
ledge of a special character derived from private 
sources. 

That no inconsistency was felt to exist in this double use of 
description appears from the fact that it occurs even in the 
Apocryphal Gospels, where the virginity of the mother of Jesus 
is often insisted upon with unnecessary stress. Thus in the 
Gospel of psewdo-Matthew (ch. 27) the following, e.g., occurs : 
“And some went away to the chief priests, and to the chiefs of 
the Pharisees, and told them that Jesus the son of Joseph had 
done great signs,’ etc. A few pages further on (ch. 30) Jesus is 
made to say; ‘But I am an alien in your courts, because I 
have no carnal parent.’ On the other hand, if such references 
as those cited above from the Gospels had exhibited a mechani- 
cal consistency in describing Jesus as the Son of Mary (to the 
entire exclusion of Joseph), the representation would have 
justly been impugned as violating the canons of historical and 
psychological truth. 

In social life'and as a member of the Jewish 
nation, Jesus, during His earthly life, would neces- 
sarily be regarded as Joseph’s son. As Dalman 
has pointed out, ‘If no other fatherhood was alleged, 
then the child must have been regarded as be- 
stowed by God upon the house of Joseph’; and 
while Joseph was alive, Mary and her son were 
undoubtedly under his legal protection. This con- 
sideration will help to explain the fact that both 
genealogies trace the Davidic descent of Jesus 
through Joseph (not through ep. On any view 
Jesus belonged to the family of Joseph; and if 
any formal and official birth-register ever had any 
independent existence in the Temple or elsewhere, 
Jesus would naturally appear therein as Joseph’s 
son. 

The genealogy in Mt 1 in anything like its present form can 
hardly have formed part of such a document. Special didactic 
features are too pronounced in it.t Regarding the text of Mt 
116 see esp. Sanday, art. ‘Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ DB (ii. 
644 f.). On the other hand, the genealogy in the Third Gospel 
(Lk 323-38) has a greater appearance of independence, and may 
have been incorporated by the Evangelist from a written source 
(cf. Sanday, op. cit. 645). 

It would be strange, indeed, if the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel possessed no knowledge of the 
tradition of the virgin birth of Jesus as embodied 
in Mt 1-2 and Lk 1-2. Silence in this case would 
presumably ea ed not ignorance, but tacit accept- 
ance. Unless the tradition were contradicted either 
explicitly or tacitly, the presumption in such a 
case is that it was accepted. It is certainly signi- 
ficant that the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, 
which occupies a similar place to that of the gene- 

* Once ‘his father and his mother’ (233). 

+ Cf. for this point a discussion in ZNTW by the present 
writer (1905, Heft 1, p. 85). 
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alogy in the First Gospel, traces the origin of the 
Logos, which became incarnate in Christ, to the 
inner life of God. What the genealogies attempted 
to do partially is here carried out fundamentally 
and finally. The question arises, Is the Prologue 
intended to be a tacit correction of the Matthean 
and Lukan Nativity traditions? Or are these—at 
any rate as regards their central feature — the 
virgin birth—silently accepted and supplemented 
by the statement of fuller and deeper truth? The 
latter alternative accords with the characteristic 
manner and method of the Fourth Evangelist. So 
far from excluding the possibility of the virgin 
birth, it may be argued that the Prologue presup- 
poses it. In view of the fact that the tradition of 
the virgin birth must already have been current 
in certain Christian circles, and can hardly have 
been unknown to the writer of the Johannine Pro- 
logue, this conclusion becomes at least highly pro- 
bable. If the writer had conceived of the method 
of the Incarnation of the pre-existent Logos as 
being otherwise, we should at least have expected 
to find some hint or suggestion to that effect. In 
the only verse, however, in the Prologue where 
any allusion to birth occurs (Jn 11), the refer- 
ence is certainly not incompatible with the tradi- 
tion of the virgin birth, but may be regarded 
as lending it, if anything, some presumptive 
support. 

This conclusion is reinforced if the contention of Carr (HapT 
xviii. [1907] 522) is accepted, that povoyevovs (Jn 114), ‘from its 
position in the Prologue, and from its form as a composite of 
viyverbus, Must refer not to the eternal generation of the Son 
of God, but to the human birth of the Son of Man’ (cf. also 
Allen, Interpreter, Oct. 1905, p. 52f.). There is also the remark- 
able reading, known to Justin, Irenzus, Tertullian, and perhaps 
Hippolytus, according to which v.18 directly refers to Christ's 
supernatural birth : ‘who (sing.) was born not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.’ Here 
natural generation by a human father is denied and excluded 
in the most categorical manner. Even if this reading be not 
accepted, it is a pertinent question to ask: ‘Why the elabora- 
tion of the theme, above all why the tsAzjpuaros dvdpos, unless he 
{the writer of the Prologue] has in mind the supernatural birth 
of the Logos as a kind of pattern or model of the birth of the 
children of God? As He was born into the world by super- 
natural conception, not through the process of human genera- 
tion, so they were born out of the world into the higher life 
by a spiritual process, symbolized indeed by generation, but 
transcending it’ (W. C. Allen, 7b. p. 57 f. ; see, further, the whole 
of his admirable discussion). 

With regard to the alleged silence of St. Paul, it is by no 
means clear that silence in this case any more than in that 
of the Johannine writings is to be taken as implying ignorance. 
Nor is it certain that indirect allusions to the virgin birth 
are entirely absent in the Pauline Epistles (cf. Gal 44 ‘born 
of a woman,’ 1 Ti 215). The most that can be urged is that in 
the Pauline Christology no emphasis was laid on the dogma of 
the virgin birth. 

4. The Gospel sources.— The question really 
narrows itself down to one concerning the amount 
of credibility that is to be attached to the Gospel 
narratives of the Nativity contained in Mt 1-2 and 
Lk 1-2. This is not the place to enter into a full 
discussion of these narratives as a whole, or to 
repeat what has already been said on the subject 
in the art. BrrtH oF CHRIST in this work. But 
one or two points of special significance in this 
connexion may be dealt with. Recent critical dis- 
cussion has largely been concerned with these 
narratives, around which the critical battle has 
fiercely raged. In the result it may be said with 
confidence (a) that the Palestinian character and 
origin of the narratives have been firmly estab- 
lished, and (6) that the attempt to disintegrate the 
Iukan account has not been attended with signal 
success. os My 

(a) The establishment of the Palestinian origin 
and character of the two Birth narratives carries 
with it important consequences. The narratives 
have been shown to be Jewish-Christian through 
and through. It follows that the tradition of the 
virgin birth gained currency among Christian 
circles in Palestine at a relatively early date, pro- 
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bably by the middle of the lst century.* A further 


inference is that we must look for the origin of 
this tradition ‘on Palestinian soil at sufficiently 
early a date to account for its presence in two 
quite independent forms in the First and Third 
Gospels. That being so, the view that they are 
based upon actual facts and came ultimately from 
the family of Christ Himself, is infinitely probable.’+ 

(6) Critical objections have been raised to the in- 
tegrity of the Lukan Birth narrative. In Lk 2, it 
is urged, the view of the narrative is that Mary 
was Joseph’s wife, and that he was the father of 
Jesus (cf. 2°? “his father and his mother,’ v.*! ‘his 
parents,’ v.# ‘thy father and I’); the Davidic 
pedigree of Jesus is traced through Joseph, with 
the harmonistic explanation ‘as was supposed’ 
(3%); ‘and with this agrees the early reading 
apparently preserved in the Sinaitic-Syriac, 2°, 
‘“with Mary his wife.”’+ The narrative in ch. 1 
could be harmonized with that in ch. 2 if vv.3+% 
—which contain ‘the only reference to the virgin 
birth in the Third Gospel’—could be removed as 
an interpolation. This procedure—which has the 
support of such scholars (among others) as Harnack, 
Holtzmann, Ptleiderer, Schmiedel, and Usener—is 
justified on the following grounds : 

The reference to Elisabeth in v.36 certainly seems to follow 
better on v.33. In that passage, moreover, the child whose 
birth is announced is already designated Messianically as ‘Son 
of the Most High’; but the title ‘Son of God’ in v.3> has a 
quite different signification ; it denotes not official adoption, 
but actual origin : v.35 is thus a doublet of vv.3!-32 on another 
plane. Moreover, the incredulity of Mary concerning the 
possibility of motherhood (y.#4) seems inexplicable in one 
already betrothed; yet it does not (like that of Zacharias, 
vv.18-20) expose her to rebuke or penalty; the doubt seems 
introduced only to give occasion for the explanation in v.35, 
The real reply of Mary to the original announcement in 
vy.30-32, 36-37 follows in v.°8 ‘Be it unto me according to thy 
word,’ and her submission to the heavenly will wins the blessing 
of Elisabeth (y.42).§ 


A closer examination of the suspected verses 
does not, however, lend any support to the theory 
of interpolation. Their phraseology is unmistak- 
ably Hebraistic in character, the language being 
suggested by and derived from the OT. In fact, 
as Professor Briggs has pointed out, ‘ the Annuncia- 
tion represents the conception of Jesus as due to a 
theophany.’|| The verses are of the same character 
as the rest of the narrative, and must be the work 
of a Jewish writer; and there is every reason to 
believe, with Gunkel, that they are translated 
from a Hebrew original. This consideration will 
help to elucidate the meaning of the announcement 
in v.31 more closely. The Hebrew original of 
ovdd\A~n there would be a participle, and the 
exact rendering would be, ‘ Behold, thou art con- 
ceiving now.’ An immediate conception is meant, 
not one that would naturally follow after Joseph 
had in due course taken her to wife; and this 
immediate conception is implied by the words 
‘with haste’ in v.*%. Besides, v.°° (‘And behold, 
Elisabeth, thy kinswoman, she also hath conceived 
a son in her old age’) implies that a conception of 
an extraordinary character has been mentioned in 
the previous verses in reference to Mary; and the 
words suggest that a not unnatural doubt and 
surprise on her part are being set at rest (cf. esp. 
v.*7 ‘for no word of God shall be impossible’) 
There would be nothing extraordinary in Mary’s 
conceiving a son as Joseph’s wife. 

Again, the Lukan genealogy, far from dis- 
crediting, seems to the present writer to offer a 
positive argument for the authenticity of the 
suspected verses. Jewish genealogies usually have 

* See W. C. Allen, Interpreter, Feb. 1905, p. 115. 

+ W. C. Allen, ib. p. 122. 

t J. Estlin Carpenter, The Bible in the XI Xth Century, p. 486. 

€ J. Estlin Carpenter, ib. p. 487 f. 


|| The Messiah of the Gospels, p. 50. 
{| Cf. the translations in the Hebrew New Testaments. 
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some edifying purpose in view, and the list in 
Lk 37-38 seems to be no exception to the rule. 
The striking feature about it is that it traces the 
descent of Jesus right up to Adam (the son) of 
God. Evidently, in linking Adam to Christ, the 
editor or compiler intends to suggest that Christ 
is the Second Adam, the re-founder of the human 
race; and that just as the first Adam was son of 
God by a direct creative act, so also was the Second 
(by the power of the Holy Spirit). For genealogical 
purposes it was necessary to link Jesus to previous 
generations through His foster-father Joseph. But 
the suggestion is that the Second Adam, like the 
first, owes His human existence to a direct creative 
act on the part of God. Lk 3° thus supports the 
genuineness of 1° (vids @eod), and the whole gene- 
alogy, viewed in the light of its edifying purpose, 
guarantees the original character of the alleged 
interpolation. 

The fact that vids Jeod in the genealogy involves the occurrence 
of viés in the physical sense of origin exactly as in 195, has an 
important bearing on the objection noted above, viz. that while 
in v.32 (‘Son of the Most High’) ‘son’ denotes official adoption, 
in v.35 it describes actual origin.* But the two ideas are not 
mutually exclusive. At the same time, it is difficult to see what 
can have suggested such an otherwise un-Jewish application 
of the term ‘son’ in such a context, and amid language so 
Hebraistic, except the actual occurrence of the fact narrated. 

But the theory of interpolation is confronted 
with a further radical difficulty. It is not enough 
to remove the suspected verses to make the narra- 
tive congruous with a non-miraculous birth. The 
significant fact still remains that the figure of 
Joseph is quite subordinated in the Lukan account, 
while that of Mary is proportionately enhanced in 
lonely importance. This feature dominates the 
whole structure of Luke’s first two chapters ; and 
in this particular a sharp (and obviously designed) 
contrast is suggested between the nativity of John 
the Baptist and that of Jesus. While in the case 
of the Baptist’s birth the annunciation is made to 
the father (1°), in that of Jesus it is made to the 
mother (178); and while the Baptist’s birth is repre- 
sented as the occasion of such profound joy on the 
part of Zacharias that the latter’s dumbness is 
overcome, and he bursts into the strains of the 
Benedictus (18-7), no such réle is assigned to 
Joseph. What reason can be adduced for this 
deliberate minimizing of the part assigned to 
Joseph—a feature that characterizes the Lukan 
narrative throughout —except it be that the 
fundamental fact, dominating and forming the 
climax of the whole, is the miraculous birth of 
Jesus of a virgin mother?+ ([Cf. also the criticism 
of this theory of interpolation in the art. BIRTH 
OF CuRIST, vol. i. p. 203). 

(c) The Matthean account of the virgin birth 
(Mt 18-25) has already been discussed in the art. 
cited above (vol. i. p. 206). Here it will be 
necessary to emphasize only one or two special 
points. The intensely Jewish character of the 
narrative, its sobriety and delicacy, have been 
justly insisted upon. It is difficult to trace in so 
restrained a narrative the ‘pagan substratum’ of 
which Usener speaks. The full-blown myth has 
certainly been divested of all its bloom. In fact, 
the points of difference far outnumber the resem- 
blances with the ancient myth, as even Cheyne 
admits (Bible Problems, p. 89 y ). In this connexion 
the difficult problem arises as to the real significance 
of the quotation in Mt. of Is 74 (LXX): ‘ Behold, 
the virgin (h map0évos) shall conceive and bear a 
son, and they shall call his name Immanuel.’ 
Two points are clear: (1) No trace exists in 
Jewish (as distinct from Christian) literature 
known to us of any Messianic application of this 


* The former is a characteristic Hebrew usage. 
t Cf. the article (cited above) by the present writer in ZNTW 
93. 7 
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text; nor is it possible to adduce any indubitable 
evidence from Jewish sources that the belief in the 
Messiah’s being born of a virgin was ever current 
among the Jews. (2) It is generally agreed among 
critical scholars that the narrative of Mt. could 
not have been suggested by the quotation (Is 7/4), 
but that the quotation was, in accordance with his 
usual method, added by the narrator as a proof- 
passage from Scripture in support of the story. 

It is, however, difficult to account for the LXX rendering 
(rupllives). It may, perhaps, have been adopted under the 
influence of ‘current mythological ideas’ in order to enhance 
the mysteriousness of the future Deliverer’s origin, or it may be 
due simply to the fact that the translators regarded zaplléves as 
being the true Greek equivalent of 7/2?7, without consciously 
giving it any definite reference to the Messiah. If, as Gunkel 
supposes, Messiah’s birth of a virgin had become a fixed element 
in Jewish Christological belief before the birth of Jesus, which 
was afterwards transferred in Jewish-Christian legend to our 
Lord’s nativity, how is it that no trace of such a belief has 
survived in Jewish literature? Why the reluctance and reserve 
manifested in proclaiming the alleged fact, if such a birth had 
come to be regarded as one of the distinguishing marks of the 
true Messiah? But so far from its being a popular or even 
familiar belief among the Jews, it may be inferred with practical 
certainty from Mt.’s narrative that the story of the virgin birth 
was to Jewish readers a stumbling-block, which it required 
special apologetic efforts to overcome. Not improbably Jewish 
calumny regarding Jesus’ birth had already made itself felt 
before Mt.’s narrative was published. The reference of Is 714 
to the circumstances of Jesus’ birth can, therefore, only have 
been suggested by the event, or, at least, by what the narrator 
looked upon as the actual facts. Consequently the Messianic 
application is purely Jewish-Christian. In Justin Martyr (Dial. 
c. Tryph. \xiii.) there is a curiously interesting collection of 
proof-passages from Scripture in support of the virgin birth: 
viz. besides Is 714, also 538 (‘ Who shall declare his generation ?’), 
Gn 4911, Ps 1103 (‘In the beauties of thy saints, from the womb 
have I begotten thee before the morning star’: so LXX). In 
the last passage the LXX clearly interprets of the pre-existent 
Messiah ; * the application to the virgin birth of Messiah would 
seem to be Jewish-Christian. Ps 110 was undoubtedly under- 
stood Messianically in the ancient synagogue. Cf. also the 
passages quoted in Raymundus Martini, Pugio Fidei (ed. 
Carpzov, p. 154f.) on the authority of R. Moses ha-Darshan 
(which cannot now be verified): ‘Redemptor quem suscitabo 
e vobis non habebit patrem’ ; cf. Zec 612, Is 532 (‘a root out of 
a dry ground’), Ps 1103 and 27. 

The obviously mythological figure in Rev 12 of the woman 
‘arrayed with the sun’ who ‘was delivered of a son,’ if it is 
derived from an earlier Jewish source, shows that the Baby- 
Jonian myth was not unfamiliar among apocalyptic circles 
within Judaism. It can hardly, however, have influenced or 
suggested the Jewish-Christian tradition of the virgin birth. 
‘But,’ to use Mr. Allen’s words, ‘it is worth while raising the 
question whether the author of the book [of Revelation] did 
not incorporate this section with direct reference to the tradi- 
tion of the supernatural birth of Christ, with which he must 
therefore have been acquainted’ (Interp., Feb. 1905, p. 123). It 
is possible, of course, that in Is 714 the prophet makes use of 
current eschatological ideas, and by the ‘ young woman’ means 
the mother of the coming Deliverer (whom he expected to 
appear at the same time as the Assyrian invasion). ‘The 
wonderful child of whom you all know, of whom the ancient 
prophecy speaks, whose name is Immanuel, is already on the 
way to being born.’ The prophet is not thinking so much of 
the circumstances of the birth as the time. What was gener- 
ally regarded as a vague possibility of the unknown future is 
announced by the prophet to be a present reality. No stress, 
it will be noticed, is laid upon the virginity of the mother. 
The point does not arise. And this remark applies to the later 
Jewish transformations of the idea (the origin of the Messiah is 
often pictured as mysterious and obscure); and the ‘woman’ 
of Rev 12 is no exception. 


It is important to remember that the Nativity 
narrative of the First sd pe is governed by an 
apologetic and (partly) polemical purpose. The 
compiler is meeting Jewish objections and (pro- 
bably) Jewish calumny, which finds its explanation 
in a distorted version of the virgin birth. The 
prominence of Joseph is also noticeable. This 
may also, perhaps, be due to the compiler’s desire 
to meet Jewish calumny. It was important to 
show what exactly Joseph’s relations were to his 
espoused wife, to make clear that Mary and her 
child enjoyed his protection, in order to meet 
Jewish slater. Another motive, too, may have 
been at work. The Jews were at no time dis- 
posed to exalt the unmarried state above the 
married. The story of the Virgin, with Joseph 


* Of. for traces of this idea in the LXX, Bousset, Relig. d. 
Judent.? 303 f. 


completely subordinated, might easily lead to such 
a result, which, from the strict Jewish point of 
view, it was important to avoid. 

2. The sources of the two Nativity narratives. 
—The present writer’s conclusion, arrived at in- 
dependently, closely approximates to that of Pro- 
fessor Briggs, who points out that the material of 
which the ‘Gospel of the Infancy’ is composed is 
in the form of poetry embedded in prose narrative. 
This poetry is of the same kind as the poetry of the 
Old Testament. It was translated from Hebrew 
originals,* and in its Greek form embodied by 
St. Luke in his opening chapters. ‘It is probable 
that the prose which encompasses this poetry 
comes from the authors of the Gospels, the poetry 
from other and probably several different authors. 
Therefore we are not to look for an earlier written 
Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus, but are to think of 
a number of early Christian poems with reference 
to that infancy from which the author of our 
Gospel [St. Luke] made a selection. . . . These 
songs which have been selected for use in the 
Gospel of Luke doubtless represent reflexion upon 
these events by Christian poets who put in the 
mouths of the angels, the mothers and the fathers, 
the poems which they composed. But the inspired 
author of the Gospel vouches for their propriety 
and for their essential conformity to cuah and 
fact.’+ In the Mattheean narrative the annuncia- 
tion to Joseph (Mt 1°) is probably a citation 
from one of these Hebrew hymns, which has been 
translated into Greek. All the hymns were, per- 
haps, composed for liturgical use, and were so 
used in the early Jewish-Christian community in 
Palestine. As we have seen, they will probably 
have been in existence at least as early as the 
middle of the lst cent. A.D. Their whole tone— 
so intensely Jewish and Messianic, but yet so 
spiritual—and their primitive Christology suggest 
early conditions. Their authority must therefore 
rank exceedingly high. It has often been re- 
marked that the narrative in the First Gospel is 
written from the standpoint of Joseph, that in 
the Third from the point of view of Mary. The 
delicacy of feeling, the exquisite reserve, the in- 
timate touches which mark each narrative, well 
accord with this conclusion. Sanday’s conjecture, 
that the Lukan material is based upon a tradition 
derived from the mother of Jesus through one of 
the women mentioned in Lk 8* 24", is a suggestive 
and valuable one. 

3. Heathen analogies.—<As early as the time of 
Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph. \xvii.), the mytho- 
logical tales of virgin birth were cited to discredit 
the Christian doctrine. ‘Amongst the Grecian 
fables,’ says Trypho, ‘it is asserted that Perseus 
was born of the virgin Danae; Jupiter, as they 
call him, coming down upon her in a shower of 
gold.’ Such tales are widespread. ‘We can no 
longer ignore the fact,’ says Mr. Estlin Carpenter, 
‘that the idea of a wondrous birth without human 
fatherhood appears in a multitude of tales which 
can be traced literally round the world ‘from 
China to Pern.”’ + A large collection of these has 
been made in Hartland’s Legend of Perseus. But 
for purposes of comparison here the great majority 
of hein can bedismissed. The Greek fables, which 
impute the physical origin of great men (heroes 
and benefactors) to the gods (not only to Zeus, but 
to Apollo, Mars, Mercury), doubtless are the ex- 
pression of popular feeling which finds in splendid 
endowments and achievements something mar- 
vellous and inexplicable on natural grounds. The 


*The poetical pieces are not, confined to the ‘Canticles’ 
usually recognized, but include the words of the Annunciation 
Lk 128. 30-33. 35-37) as well as other pieces. 
+ Briggs, Messiah of the Gospels, p. 42 ff. 
Op. cit. p. 490. 
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soil for such beliefs in the popular feeling and 
consciousness was a fertile one. But this was not 
the case among the Jews, Such feeling assumed 
quite a different form among them, at any rate 
within historical times. It is difficult to see how 
ideas of the kind prevalent in the pagan popular 
consciousness regarding the sons of. the gods could 
have found an entrance into primitive Christian 
circles—least of all Jewish-Christian circles. To 
borrow Dr. Weiss’ words, ‘The shameless glorify- 
ing of sensual desire in these myths could only 
provoke in the primitive Christian consciousness 
the deepest abhorrence ; every endeavour to refer 
any such idea to Jesus must have appeared a pro- 
fanation of what was most holy, by thus dragging 
it through the mire of sensua ae * Cheyne, in- 
deed, following Gunkel, has made out a stronger 
case for the introduction of mythical material 
regarding the mother of the Messiah from Baby- 
lonian sources (cf. Bible Problems, p. 76f.). As 
has already been pointed out, the ‘ woman clothed 
with the sun’ of Rev 12 is clearly mythological. 
And she was regarded by the author of the chapter 
as being the mother of the Messiah. 

Now it is undoubtedly true that the Jewish 
Messianic idea bears traces of the influence of the 
universal myth of the World Redeemer. It is in- 
deed, when analyzed critically, found to be largely 
a transfermed and refined edition of the old 
material. The universal craving which found vary- 
ing expression in the world-myth of the coming 
Deliverer assumed its highest and most spiritual 
phase in some forms of Jewish Messianic belief. 
One feature of the myth was the representation of 
the mother of the coming Deliverer. The mother 
plays an important role, but no father is mentioned. 
Here in all probability we must see a survival of 
the idea of the goddess-mother as distinct from 
the later one of the goddess-wife.t In Is 7'4 the 
goddess-mother has been transferred to earth, and 
has become simply the Israelitish woman who is to 
bear the wonderful child. 

In Rabbinical literature this idea seems to have survived in 
the various forms in which the conception of the Messiah’s 
earthly pre-existence comes to expression. 

(1) He is represented as leading a hidden life and then suddenly 
manifests himself (cf. Mt 2427. 43. 44), In the Midrash Ew. Rabba, 
i., it is said that as Moses, the first deliverer, was reared at the 
court of Pharaoh, so the future Deliverer will grow up in the 
Roman capital. Another Midrash says that the Messiah will 
suddenly be revealed to Israel in Rome. 

(2) The Messiah is represented as born, but not yet revealed. { 
Cf. the well-known passage Sanh. 98b, where R. Joshua b. Levi 
is quoted as saying that the Messiah is already born and is living 
in concealment at the gates of Rome. According to the Targ. 
(Jerus.) on Mic. 48, the Messiah is on the earth, but is still in 
concealment because of the sins of the people. 

(3) The Messiah is represented as having been born at some 
time in the past (according to one account, born at Bethlehem on 
the day the Temple was destroyed ; according to another, born 
in the days of king David and now dwelling at Rome).§ 

In the curious story of the Messiah’s birth quoted by Light- 
foot (Hore, on Mt 21), the birth of the Messiah (whose name is 
Menahem, son of Hezekiah) is connected with Bethlehem and 
the destruction of the Temple. His mother’s name is not given, 
she being described simply as ‘the mother of Menahem.’ At 
Bethlehem she is found with her infant son by the Jew who has 
been mysteriously apprised of Messiah’s birth. The Jew leaves, 
and ‘after some days returns to that city, and says to her, ‘‘ How 
does the little infant?” And she said: ‘‘ From the time you 
saw me last spirits and tempests came, and snatched him away 
out of my hands.”’ 

In all these forms of the myth it is to be observed 
that the mother of the Redeemer is nowhere called 
a ‘virgin.’ Where the mention of a father does not 
occur, this feature may be due to the prominence of 
the mother in an earlier social stage, surviving in 


* Quoted by Knowling, Our Lord’s Virgin Birth, p. 42. 

+ Cf. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, ch. iii. 

t Cf. Justin Martyr (Dial. ce. Tryph. viii.): ‘But Christ, if He 
is come, and is anywhere, is unknown ; nor does He know Him- 
self, nor can He be endued with any power till Elijah shall come 
and anoint Him, and make Him manifest to all men’; cf. also 


xiixs 
§ Cf. JE viii. 511, where the above details are given. 
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the form of the goddess-mother; an idea which 
later assumed the form of the Messiah’s being 
concealed and unknown, and manifesting Himself 
suddenly. It is also to be observed that in Rey 12 
the woman is a heavenly being: in other words, 
the conception in this passage is nearer the primi- 
tive myth than it is in Is 7. It is difficult to 
imagine how the representation in Rev 12 can have 
suggested the idea of the virgin birth, though it is 
easy to see that the prominence assigned to the 
virgin mother of Jesus in the Christian story may 
have influenced the author of Revelation in select- 
ing so crude a piece of mythological material for 
the purposes of his book. In other words, it was 
the Gospel story that suggested the selection of 
the mythical representation in Rev 12. It would 
be easier to suppose that the LXX of Is 74 had > 
given rise to the story of the virgin birth than the 
mythical figure in Revelation. 

In order to overcome this difficulty, Professor 
Cheyne is driven to conjecture ‘that in some of the 
early Jewish versions of the Oriental myth of the 
Divine Redeemer (which has not, so far as we 
know as yet, been preserved) the mother of the 
Holy Child was called a ‘ virgin”’ (Bible Problems, 
p. 81). And, further, it is necessary to suppose 
that wap0évos (‘ virgin’), which in its original appli- 
cation (¢.g. to the great mother-goddess of Asia 
Minor) meant one who was not bound by the 
marriage tie (and therefore connoted anything but 
the virginity of Lk 1*4), in the process of transition 
to the conjectured Jewish version of the myth, lost 
its original connotation, and was interpreted in the 
strict sense ; ‘for nothing is easier than for Divine 
titles to pass from one religion to another, and for 
their original meaning to be forgotten’ (7.). This, 
however, is hardly a plausible explanation of the 
idea of virgin birth in its various heathen forms. 
Some at least of these inherently possessed a high 
religious value (cf. the Egyptian examples cited by 
J. Estlin Carpenter, op. cit. p. 491f.). On the 
whole question, some weighty words of Professor 
Sanday may well be pondered. ‘If we believe 
that the course of human ideas, however mixed in 
their character—as all human things are mixed— 
is yet part of a single development, and that 
development presided over by a Providence which 
at once imparts to it unity and prescribes its goal, 
—those who believe this may well see in the 
fantastic outgrowth of myth and legend something 
not wholly undesigned or wholly unconnected with 
the Great Event which was to be, but rather a dim 
unconscious preparation for that Event, a groping 
towards it of the human spirit, a prophetic instinct 
gradually moulding the forms of thought in which 
it was to find expression’ (op. cit. p. 647). 

It is, however, all-important to remember that 
the Gospel narratives belong to the sphere of 
history, and were produced under the limitations 
that condition the record of historic facts The 
creations of the mythopceic fancy flourish in a 
different atmosphere. ‘They are part of a common 
stock of imaginative material reproduced without 
purpose or authority from age to age and land to 
ae , destitute of historic significance.’ * 

4. Results of the discussion.—Is the Gospel story 
of the virgin birth a legend? If so, it must have 
grown up within the Jewish-Christian community 
of Palestine, and must represent a primitive 
Christological dogma expressing the idea of the 
perfect moral and spiritual purity of Jesus as Son 
of God. The Christian consciousness, it might be 
urged, working on such a passage as ‘ Thou art ny 
Son, this day I have begotten thee’ (Ps 2"), together 
with the Scripture promise of the fulness of the 
Spirit that should rest upon the Messiah (Is 11’), 
may have been led to transfer these ideas to the 

* J, Estlin Carpenter, ib. 490. 
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physical beginnings of Jesus’ life.* But in the 
absence of any analogous developments in the 
Christian consciousness elsewhere, this is hard to 
believe. Why did the Christological process assume 
just this form, and in this (@ priert most unlikely) 


quarter? The impulse must have been given from 
without. But the hypothesis that it was imported 


from heathen sources into so strictly Jewish a 
circle is ineredible ; consequently it must have 
grown out of a conviction, cherished originally 
within a limited Palestinian circle of believers, 
that the traditional belief among them was based 
upon facts, of which some members of that com- 
munity had been the original depositaries and 
witnesses, 

When subjected to the criteria properly ap- 
plicable to it, such a tradition would seem to 
possess high claims to historical credibility. The 
restrained character of both narratives of the 
virgin birth, the verisimilitude of small details, 
the reserve that characterizes them, their very 
inconsistencies, argue against the hypothesis of 
invention or of their being mere mythical figments. 
And these characteristics distinguish them as much 
from the apocryphal Christian versions as from 
heathen myths. Everything, indeed, suggests 
their ‘essential conformity to truth and fact.’ 
The essential truth embodied in the Christian 
tradition has been admirably stated by Professor 
Briggs : t 

‘The virgin conception of Jesus . . . is not to be interpreted 
as if it were a miracle in violation of the laws of nature, but 
rather as brought about by God Himself present in theophany. 
The conception of Jesus in the womb of the Virgin Mary differs 
from all other conceptions of children by their mothers, in that 
there was no human father. The place of the human father 
was taken by God Himself; not that God appeared in theo- 
phany in human form to beget the child, after the analogy of 
the mythologies of the ethnic religions, but that God in a 
theophany in an extraordinary way, unrevealed to us, and 
without violation of the laws of maternity, impregnates the 
Virgin Mary with the holy seed. The words of the angel imply 
a theophanic presence ; for though it might be urged that the 
coming of the Spirit upon her was an invisible coming, after the 
analogy of many passages of the Old Testament, yet the parallel 
statement that the Divine power overshadowed her cannot be so 
interpreted. For it not only in itself represents that the Divine 
power covered her with a shadow, but this is to be thought of, 
after the uniform usage of Scripture, as a bright cloud of glory, 
hovering over her, resting upon her, or enveloping her with a 
halo of Divinity, in the moment when the Divine energy enabled 
her to conceive the child Jesus.’ r 

The evidence suggests that the secret of Jesus’ 
birth was not at first generally made known. ‘The 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth was not generally re- 
vealed in the earlier part of the Apostolic Age.’ 
Mr. Arthur Wright (Synopsis, p. xlii) believes it 
‘to have been kept back until conflict with asic | 
brought it forward.’ This is not improbable. It 
has already been pointed out above that in all 
probability one strong motive at. work in the 
Matthzan account was to meet Jewish calumny 
regarding Jesus’ birth. If this view is correct, the 
Matthzan narrative must have been composed 
later than the Lukan, which shows no such strong 
interest, and contains more original material. 

5. Meaning of the virgin birth.—If we assume, 
then, that the virgin birth is a fact, in accordance 
with the conclusions reached above, we have 
further to ask, What is the meaning of the fact? 
In the Lukan account the birth is already invested 
with a Christological significance. Jesus is Son of 
God, because He is begotten in the womb of the 
Virgin by the Divine energy. This represents an 

* This is substantially the position taken up by Lobstein in his 
Essay on The Virgin Birth of Christ (Eng. tr., Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1903). Lobstein contends that ‘the conception of the 
miraculous birth of Christ is the fruit of religious feeling, the 
echo of Christian experience, the poetic and popular expression 
of an affirmation of faith’ (p. 96). He also denies pagan in- 
fluence, and maintains that the conception ‘has its roots deep 
down in Israel’s religion transformed by the new faith’ (p. 75, 


ef. p. 69 f.). 
t Op. cit. p. 49. 
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age stage in Christological development. In 
St. Mark the Divine Sonship of Jesus is connected 
with the Baptism (1"); in St. Luke (1%: %), with 
the supernatural birth; in St. Paul, with the 
Resurrection ; in St. John (Prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel), with the essential and eternal relationship 
subsisting between the Father and the Son. 

But the central and abiding significance of the 
fact consists in the expression it affords of the 
perfect moral and spiritual purity of Jesus. It 
proclaims the entrance into the world of a sinless 
manhood, in which ‘the sinful entail’ has been 
broken. ‘It involves the introduction of a new 
factor, to which the taint of sin does not attach. 
If like produces like, the element of unlikeness 
must come from that to which it has itself affinity. 
Our names for the process do but largely cover our 
ignorance, but we may be sure that there is essential 
truth contained in the scriptural phrase, ‘‘ The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, ond the power of 
the Most High shall overshadow thee; wherefore 
also that which is to be born shall be called holy, 
the Son of God.” * 

LITERATURE.—To the literature already cited in the body of 
the art. and in the art. BirtH or Curist, add W. C. Allen, ‘St. 
Matthew’ (JCC) on chs. 1-2; an art. by Briggs in the North 
American Review (June 1906) on ‘Criticism and the Dogma of 


the Virgin Birth’; a series of Lectures on ‘The Virgin Birth of 
Christ,’ by Dr. J. Orr (1907). H. Box. 


VIRTUE.—AV tr. in Mk 5°*, Lk 6 8% of dvvayus 
(RV ‘power’), referring to the healing influence 
that went out from Jesus, On the early English 
use of the term see art. ‘Virtue’ in Hastings’ 


DB. 
VISION.—See Dream. 


VISITATION.—4. The ecclesiastical term applied 
to the visit of the Virgin Mary to Elisabeth three 
months before the birth of the Baptist (Lk 199-5), 
commemorated in Western Gharek Calendars on 
2nd July. 

2. émucxory (Lk 19%). Occurs only once in the 
Gospels, but is found also in Ac 1”, where it= 
‘charge,’ ‘office,’ ‘bishopric’ (AV); ef. 1 Ti 3}, 
where it=‘oversight,’ ‘office of a bishop’ (AV). 
It occurs in a sense more nearly approaching that 
of Lk 19*4 in 1 P 2, where, however, ‘the day of 
visitation’ (juépa émickomijs) seems to imply trial 
and affliction, whereas in Lk 19% ‘the time of 
visitation ’ (6 katpds rs érvoKkor?s) is suggestive rather 
of the special care and mercy of God, and the 
opportunity thereby afforded. 


In classical Greek érirxers is found only in Lucian, éricxe Jig 
being the usual form. In LXX 7p8, 777) are rendered by éaic- 
nixrorecs, ericzxory (Gn 5024.25, Ex 316 1319, Is 103 [4 qucpa ras 
ériczor7s, aS in 1 P 212), Jer 1015 [xaspos erioxorys, as in Lk 1944], 
Ps 84), In the Apocrypha the word is used in the sense of in- 
spection or examination, though in Wis 1411 there is an implica- 
tion of Divine wrath, derived, however, mainly from the context. 
In NT istioximroues is used to signify visitation in sympathy 
or compassion (Mt 25°6.43, Ja 127); God’s gracious regard 
(Lk 168. 78 716, Ac 1514, He 26); in the sense of ‘going and seeing’ 
(Ac 723); and to imply enquiry for the purpose of selection 
(Ac 63). 

To the general use of émirxérromat, émiokomy}, We 
may find a parallel in the use of the English word 
‘regard,’ which, in addition to the sense of ‘ obser- 
vation,’ may imply also a kindly or gracious pur- 
pose. émixow) may be said generally to signify 
critical inspection (by God), in which due regard 
is had to the good and bad features in the charac- 
ters of the persons inspected.  émixérrouat implies 
also a Divine purpose of blessing. [The technical 
use of émiKxort, indicated above, to denote the 
office of a bishop, is of course secondary]. Thus in 
Lk 19% we may understand the ‘ time of visitation’ 
as being either the time during which Jerusalem 


* Sanday (ut cit. supra). 
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was being critically regarded by God, and neglected, 
through ignorance of this inspection, to display 
those features of national character which would 
have redeemed it in God’s eyes; or the time of 
spiritual opportunity, afforded by the presence of 
‘God manifest in the flesh,’ in which it might have 
known and sought ‘ the things which belonged unto 
its peace.’ In the latter sense, the ‘time of visita- 
tion’ would be equivalent to ‘this thy day’ in v.®. 
S. J. RAMSAY SIBBALD. 

VOICE.—1. Introductory.—The Gr. word of which 
‘voice’ is a rendering in the NT is ¢wv7. Inthe AV 
other renderings are sometimes given: as ‘sound’ 
(Jn 38) and ‘noise’ (Rev 6!) [but cf. RV where 
this inconsistency is generally removed *]. The Gr. 
word is sometimes used of inarticulate utterance 
(=‘sound’), e.g. of trumpet, Mt 24%, 1Co 14? 
(‘things without life, giving a voice, whether pipe 
or harp,’ ete., AV ‘sound’ here), Rev 14? (‘ voice of 
many waters,’ AV and RY), Jn 3° of the wind 
(‘thou hearest the voice thereof,’ RV), etc.; some- 
times of articulate utterance, ascribed to God (Mt 
3'7 ete.), and, naturally, to men (Mt 3? e.g.). 

gwv4 is often used in such combinations as riv gwyviy cipesy 
(éraipev)=‘to lift up the voice’ (e.g. Lk 1718 1127), with the 
general meaning ‘to cry out,’ ‘call’; gwv7 weyean,‘ with a great 
ead) voice,’ is often added to verbs ; see the Lexx. and cf. art. 


The ‘voice’ of God and the ‘ voice’ of Christ are 
referred to in various connexions (some eschato- 
logical). Jesus compares the call which He makes 
to that of the shepherd to his sheep (Jn 10% ‘the 
sheep hear his voice*; cf. 10! 27 18%7) ; in an eschato- 
logical connexion, Rev 3” (‘ Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock: if any man hear my voice and 
open the door, I will come in to him and sup with 
him, and he with me’); of the resurrection ery, 
1 Th 4'6 (the voice of the archangel awakening the 
dead ; ef. Jn 5%: 78, the voice of Christ awakening 
the spiritually dead). The voice of God is spoken 
of as admonishing in the OT Scriptures (Jn 5%, 
He 37-35 47), and as ‘shaking the earth’ (He 126), 


An antithesis is drawn by Gr. writers (esp. Plutarch) between 
guwvy and Asyes, and this was afterwards transferred by the 
Fathers (Origen, Augustine) to John the Baptist and Christ, 
‘the first claiming for himself no more than to be ‘‘ the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness” (Jn 12%), the other emphatically 
declared to be the Word which was with God and was God 
(Jn 11).’ See, further, Trench, VT’ Synonyms, § 1xxxix., where 
Augustine’s interesting disquisition on this contrast is sum- 
marized. 

2. The Voice from Heayen.—(a) In the NT.—A 
‘voice from heaven’ is mentioned in the Synoptics 
in Mt 3"7 || (pwvh éx r&v ovpavGv), in the narrative of 
the Baptism (‘And lo, a voice out of the heavens, 
saying, This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased’), and again in Mt 17° || in the narrative of 
the Transfiguration a ‘voice out of the cloud’ is 
spoken of (‘And behold, a voice out of the cloud, 
saying,’ etc.). In both cases, as Dalman (Words 
of Jesus, p. 204) has pointed out, the mention of 
the heavens and the cloud is derived from the 
context, and both representations are due ‘to the 
Evangelic narrative and not to the words of Jesus.’ 
In the Fourth Gospel one reference occurs, viz. in 
Jn 12% ‘There came therefore a voice out of 
heaven, saying,’ etc. ; and it is mentioned several 
times in the Apocalypse (Rev 104® 14? 184 etc.) 
—in all these passages introducing a heavenly 
revelation. 

(6) In Rabbinical literatwre.—The ‘ Heavenly Voice’ is fre- 
quently met with in Rabbinical literature under the designation 
Bath Kol (‘daughter-voice’). Here also it often introduces a 
Divine revelation. The Bath Kol was one of the means used by 
God for imparting a revelation. It was heard all through Biblical 
times, and, in fact, oftenest during the classical period of Israel’s 
history before prophecy was extinguished, and while the Holy 
Spirit was abiding in its fulness among the people (symbolized 
by the Temple). Thus at the death of Moses a Bath Kol was 


heard saying: ‘Fear thou not, Moses! I myself will care for 
thy burial’ (Deut. R. on xxxiy.). Butit also survived beyond the 


* Cf., however, Mt 2431 (‘ sound "both in AV and RV). 
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Biblical period, and was regarded as the only means of Divine 
revelation then operative (Bab. Sota, 48b ; Yoma, 9b). In time, 
however, it fell into disrepute, owing, perhaps, to the assiduous 
way in which it came to be looked for and appealed to by 
certain teachers as a means of further revelations ; and by the 
Rabbis of the 2nd cent. it was decided that ‘no attention is to 
be paid to it when arrogating to decide against the moral 
conviction of the majority. The Torah is not in heaven. Its 
interpretation is left to the conscience of catholic Israel.’ * 

A distinction must be drawn between the true Bath Kol—the 
Heavenly Voice which proceeded really and miraculously from 
God Himself directly—and the secondary Bath Kol, which was 
merely ‘a human utterance heard by some chance, to which 
was attributed the significance of a Divine intimation’ (Dalman). 
In the former of these senses the expression is used to denote 
audible speech, appealing to the faculty of hearing, uttered by 
God Himself. Only, the Rabbis shrank from ec: baldly, 
‘God said so and so, and made use of the phrase ‘A Bath Kol 
came (or was given)’ instead. The phrase, like many others, 
is merely precautionary, nor has it any hypostatic significance. 

One striking feature about the revelations conveyed by the 
Bath Kol is that these were usually expressed not in original 
words, but in some verse or sentence taken from the Hebrew 
OT or (in some cases) from the Apocryphal books. Thus it is 
said that when the Rabbinical authorities proposed to include 
King Solomon among the finally lost, a Bath Kol was heard 
saying in the words of Job 3433 ‘Shall his recompense be as 
thou wilt, that thou refusest it?’ t 


(c) Significance of the Heavenly Voice in the NT. 
—Parallel with the true Bath Kol, which was 
regarded as one of the organs of Divine revelation, 
is the Heavenly Voice, heard at the Baptism of 
Jesus (Mt 3!”, Mk 14, Lk 3”), at the Transfiguration 
(Mt 17°, Mk 97, Lk 9*), before the Passion (Jn 12°8), 
as well as that heard by St. Peter and again by 
St. Paul (Ac 94, cf. 227 and 264; 10-15). It is to 
be noticed that the Voice at the Baptism and the 
Transfiguration combines two sentences of Scripture 
(Ps 27 and Is 41!) quite in the manner of the Bath 
Kol spoken of in Rabbinical literature. An audible 
voice solemnly affirming or introducing a Divine 
revelation seems to be intended in every case. 

The NT formula 7adev odv gavy tx rod odpaved (Jn 1228, cf. 
Rev 104-8 184 etc.) is the equivalent of the Rabbinical Hebrew 
Down 7 Sip na aXy’ and the Aram. NyDY 7D NOP NID nps3. 
In later Rabbinical literature the expression was abbreviated 
(‘from heaven’ being omitted), but its significance remained 
unaltered. For parallels in the extra-canonical literature of 


the OT, cf. Jub 1715, Bk. of Enoch lxv. 4, 2 (4) Es 613%. ‘God’s 
Voice,’ t.e. the Heavenly Voice, is, of course, the correlative of 
‘God’s Word’ or ‘Speech’ (the Memra of J”. 1 872"D, 8B). 
Of. Bousset, Rel. d. Jud.2 p. 362. 

The attempt of Edersheim (L7’i. p. 285f.) to discredit ‘any 
real analogy’ between the Bath Kol and the Voice from Heaven 
mentioned in the Gospels is unwarranted. His contention that 
the Bath Kol could not be represented as accompanying the 
descent of the Holy Spirit is shown by the facts adduced above 
to be baseless. On the contrary, it would only be natural to 
represent the revival of prophecy and the return in full power 
of the Holy Spirit as including also the mode of revelation 
expressed by the ‘Daughter-Voice.’ Only so would the scale of 
revelation be complete. 


LITERATURE.—The Lexx. 8.v. gwv4, esp. Grimm-Thayer and 
Schleusner. To the important literature on Bath Kol already 
cited in the body of the article, add art. ‘Bath Kol’ in J# 
(with the literature cited at end) and in PRE® ii. 443 f. (by 
Dalman); Weber, Jzid. Theol.2 (reff. in Index). The passages 
relating to bp n2 have been collected by Pinner in his ed. of 
Berakhoth (Berlin, 1842), pp. 22-24; an elaborate presentment 
of the data with full discussion is given by E. A. Abbott in From 
Letter to Spirit (1903), pp. 139-460; add also Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb. on Mt 317, G. H. Box. 


YOWS.—A vow (votwm, edx7}) is a promise made 
to God (‘promissio Deo facta,’ Thom. Agquin. 
Il. ii. Q. 88). It is a perfectly natural, and indeed 
inevitable, expression of religious feeling wherever 
there is a conception of a personal God with whom 
men come into any kind of relationship. Thus 
vows form part of the great pre-Christian and non- 
Christian religious systems. They are of two 
kinds: (1) vows made in hope of receiving some 
desired good, or of delivery from some special 
danger ; and (2) vows of devotion made in expecta- 
tion of attaining closer relationship with God. In 


* Schechter, ‘Rabbinic Parallels to the NT,’ JQR xii. 426 
(April 1900). 

+ Cited by Schechter (op. cit. ib.). 
instances. 


There are many other 


VULTURES 


\ 
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the OT we have examples of (1) in Gn 28”, Jg 
11,1514. Such vows may involve the dedication 
to God of a person, an animal, a field, a house or 
other property. Accurate laws were made for the 
regulating of such vows and the defining of persons 
competent to make them (Ly 27, Nu 30!). Of 
(2) the Nazirite vow taken for life (Jg 16!”) or for 
a fixed period (Nu 61%) is an example. 

In our Lord’s teaching there is only one mention 
of vows (Mt 154 || Mk 7°"-). Here He rebukes in 
the severest manner the making of vows which 
interfere with the simple and obvious duties of 
man to man, and, as may be gathered from the 
Rabbinical teaching on Corban, hypocritical vows 
which were not meant to be kept. He says nothing 
about the making and keeping of justifiable and 
proper vows. It is therefore in accordance with a 
natural religious instinct and with the assumption 


of the rightness of making vows which underlies 
our Lord’s rebuke of the Pharisaical abuse of them, 
that the Church subsequently imposed vows upon 
candidates for baptism. The baptismal vow is in 
reality a dedication of the whole person to God, 
and is in harmony with the general spirit of the 
gospel as well as with the Apostolic teaching 
(Ro 5" 121-2, 1 Co 717). The various monastic 
vows were supposed to be analogous to the OT 
Nazirite vow, and were regarded as means of 
attaining specially close communion with God. 


LITERATURE.—Robertson Smith, RS 2, 1894; Rothe, Theol. 
Ethik, vol. iii. [1848]; Zockler, Krit. Gesch. der Askese ; Daab, 
Die Zuldssigkeit der Geliibden, 1896 ; Ramsay, ‘Greek of Early 
Church and Pagan Ritual’ in HapT' x. (1899) 13. 

J. O. HANNAY. 

YULTURES.—RVm for ‘eagles’ in Mt 24% and 
Lk 17. See ANIMALS in vol. i. p. 65%. 


W 


WAGES.—41. éywrov is the technical term for a 
soldier’s pay, and occurs only in Lk 34. ‘From a 
root mer we get éyw, spor, “cooked” meat, fish, 
etc., as contrasted with bread. Hence the com- 
pound dépunoy (dvéoum, ‘to buy”)=(1) provision 
money, ration money, or the rations in kind given 
to troops. (2) In a more general sense, ‘“‘ wages”’ 
(Sanday—Headlam on Ro 6%). In the time of 
Julius Cesar, a foot soldier received 2 of a denarius 
a day. This was increased by Augustus. John 
the Baptist bids the soldiers (probably those en- 
gaged in police duty connected with the customs) 
abstain from adding to their wages by extortion 
through violence, threats, or false accusations. 

2. wcOds is the ordinary term for wages, and is 
translated indifferently throughout the Gospels as 
‘wages,’ ‘reward,’ ‘hire.’ The labourers in the 
parable hire themselves for a denarius a day (Mt 
208). That was a fairly generous rate for such 
work (cf. To 54), The ioecina was equivalent in 
money value to 9$d., and in purchasing value to 
about 2s. (see artt. ‘ Money,’ § 8, and [in Ext. Vol.] 
‘Wages’ in Hastings’ DB). 

The analogy of service and wages is freely used 
by Jesus in His teaching ; but it is not so much the 
receipt of wages that rules the thought as the 
quarter whence they come. The labourer is always 
worthy of his hire, but what that will be depends 
upon whether he is serving the world or God. The 
Pharisee is really the world’s hireling, and receives 
his wages from it, viz. honour, consideration, 

ower, wealth, and not from God, whom nominally 

eserves (Mt 67°16), But those persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake (Mt 5"), those whose religious 
obedience is unobtrusive and self-forgetting (6* * 8), 
those who help any of God’s servants and do 
them a kindness for His sake (104!:42, Mk 94), 
those who go beyond the world’s self-regarding 
way, and love their enemies, and do good and lend, 
hoping for nothing again (Lk 6”, Mt 5% %), are 
servants of the unseen Father. Their wages are 
not counted out to them in the world’s coin; they 
receive the Father’s open acknowledgment and 
gather fruit unto life eternal (Mt 6% ® }8, Jn 4°). 

Jesus’ remark that the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, or of his meat (Lk 10’, cf. Mt 10!°), probably 
a quotation of a common proverb, is of a different 
order. It is an encouragement to His disciples to 
accept hospitality, in their missionary journeys, 
from those to whom they have ministered in 
spiritual enlightenment. 


LITERATURE.—The vols. on the Parables, esp. Bruce, Parabolic 
Teaching, 178; Phillips Brooks, New Starts in Life, p. 1; 
Griffith Jones, The Economics of Jesus (1905); Expos. 1. iii. 
(1876) 81, 427; HapT' v. (1894) 549. 


RICHARD GLAISTER. 
WAGGING.—See GESTURES in vol. i. p. 646°. 


WAILING.—The expression of sorrow by loud 
cries is several times alluded to in the Gospels: 
Mt 2'8 ‘In Rama was there a voice heard’; Mt 
11” ‘We have mourned unto you’ (cf. Lk 23”, 
Jn 16”). The Jewish custom is abundantly evi- 
denced from the OT (see esp. Jer 9!% 17); in the 
Gospels only two instances are detailed, one at 
the death of Jairus’ daughter, and the other at 
Christ’s death. On both of these occasions mourn- 
ing with loud cries is indicated (Mt 9” ‘flute- 
players,’ ‘tumult’; Mk 5° ‘ wailing’; Lk 2377 ‘la- 
mented,’ €@pjvouv). The word used in Mk J.c. is 
ddardgew (cf. Ja 5! ddodvfew, ‘ howl’). In most other 

laces the word tr. ‘wail’ or ‘bewail’ is cémrecOa, 
iterally, to beat upon the breast, so that any outcry 
is inferred only. The phrase 6 kAavOuds Kal 6 
Bpvypos Tv ddovrwy was formerly tr. ‘wailing and 

nashing of teeth’ only in Mt 13%; but now the 

V has brought these passages into line with the 
others where the same words occur, and correctly 
renders ‘weeping.’ See also MOURNING. 

T. GREGORY. 

WALK.—14. wepiraretyv. The passages in the 
Gospels where this word occurs may be classified 
as Etlows (1) ‘To move along leisurely on foot 
without halting.’ It is used in this literal sense 
of our Lord’s walking by the Lake (Mt 48 repuraray 
5é),—the words following show that the subject of 
His thoughts as He walked was the analogy be- 
tween Peter and Andrew’s present occupation and 
the work to which He was about to call them, that 
of ‘fishers of men,—Mk 1'§ has the more vivid 
Tapdywv rapd, ‘passing along by’ (RV, ef. LXX Ps 
128 (129)8) ; of His walking near Jordan, when His 
mien as He passed riveted John’s gaze (Jn 1°*) ; 
of His walking on the sea (Mk 6%”, Mt 14%: 26, 
Jn 6%eml rfjs Oaddoons in Mk. and Jn., éml rh 
Od\acoay in Mt.). 

‘The genitive points to the apparent solidity of the water 
under His feet (cf. Mk 647 éx} rz ys), the accusative to the 
progress implied in resirazaiv’ (Swete, St. Mark, 130), Cf. LXX 
Job 98 wepiraray as tx’ Edgous ixi Daracons, 3816 Frbec d8 Evi 
anyhy Ouracons, tv d€ ixveriy aBiocov xepierarnoas, Sir 245 tv Babes 
aBicowy repixernce. Particular OT events also form sugnestive 
parallels : Ex 1422 (cf. Ps 7719.20, Hab 315), Jos 316, 2 K 28-14, 
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Our Lord’s walking on the sea reveals Him as 
making material nature an instrument through 
which His interest in us is shown (Illingworth, 
Div. Immanence+, 124), as coming to our aid across 
the troubled waters in which our conflict lies 
(Westcott, Characteristics of Gosp. Mir. 15, 19), 
and so leading us to the confidence expressed in 
Ro 8%:%, The same word is used also of Peter’s 
walking on the sea (Mt 14” repuerdryncev ém ra 


téara), so that it is incorrect to say that Peter | 


merely ‘attempted’ to walk on the water: the 
words imply that he made some progress in going 
to Jesus. By the invitation ‘Come!’ Jesus ex- 
pressed His warm sympathy with Peter in his 
desire for closer fellowship with Him, and gave a 
pledge that He would support him in the enter- 
prise of his faith. The cause of his temporary 
failure was his betaking himself again to his own 
resources after having committed himself to a 
course that involved full dependence on Christ’s 
strength. Then, after the grasp of our Lord’s hand 
had revived his faith, he was really enabled to 
carry through what he had undertaken, probably 
walking on the sea with Jesus in returning to the 
boat (cf. A. B. Davidson, Waiting upon God, 241, 
250). Two texts, Jn 15° and Ph 4%, show how we 
should apply this narrative to ourselves. epurareiy 
is also used: of men’s gait, whereby the blind man 
who was being gradually restored to sight recog- 
nized the true nature of the objects which he would 
otherwise have taken for trees (Mk 8% Bdérw rods 
avOpwmrous bt. ws dévdpa 6p mepurarotyras, ‘I see 
men ; for I perceive objects like trees, walking’ ; cf. 
Jg 9%; Swete, im loc.); of people’s walking over 
hidden graves (Lk 11#: see WOE); of the scribes, 
Tav GedovTwy tepimareiy év crodais (Lk 20% || Mk 12% 
‘love to go in long clothing,’ AV; see DRESS); and 
in the question with which the Risen Lord began 
the conversation with His two disciples whom He 
joined on the road to Emmaus (Lk 24" rives ol 
Adyou . . ods dvTiBdadrere . . . mepimrarodvres ; cf. 
Mk 16%), 

(2) Of those to whom Jesus miraculously restored 
the power of walking: the paralytic (Mk 2°|| Mt 
9°, Lk 5%). No passage in the Gospels is more 
significant of the character, or more persuasive of 
the credibility, of our Lord’s miracles of healing 
than this. He says to the paralytic, ‘Son, thy sins 
be forgiven thee’; and in order that those who cavil 
at this saying ‘may know that the Son of Man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins,’ He commands 
him, ‘Arise, take up thy bed, and walk,’ which 
was, from their point of view, a harder thing for 
Him to say, because it could at once be proved 
whether His words had any effect. The miracle 
is thus an outward and visible sign of somethin 
greater than bodily healing ; it points to an amend 
and spiritual power, destructive of evil, now 
present among men. It is implied that disease is 
the physical effect of sin (cf. Jn 5"), and by healing 
the one our Lord gives an evidence of His power 
to destroy the other (cf. 1 Jn 38). He teaches that 
the perfect idea of redemption is realized in ‘a 
redeemed soul in a redeemed body,’ and that He is 
come to deliver the entire personality of man, soul 
and body, from the dominion of evil (cf. Illing- 
worth, /.c. 97). Man forgiven is enabled to ‘walk 
and not faint’ (Is 40°), and this looks forward to 
the time when ‘the inhabitant of Zion shall not 
say, I am sick; the people that dwell therein shall 
be forgiven their iniquity’ (Is 33*4, ef. Rev 74-1”). 
So of the impotent man at Bethesda (Jn 5® % 11.12 
—a Sabbath miracle: the others being Mk 1% 31 31 
and ||, Lk 13" 14%, Jn 9!4); the lame who walk (Mt 
115 151, Lk 772; cf. LXX Is 358 icx’oare . . . ydvara 


mapareduuéva, also v.6; Ac 3° 148); also of the 
daughter of Jairus whom our Lord raised from the 
dead (Mk 5% zrepierdre, ‘she began walking about’). 
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In all His raisings from the dead there was an 
immediate restoration of the bodily powers (Lk 7, 
Jn 11%), 

(3) It is also used in a special sense of our Lord’s 
life of movement and unwearied activity. This 
use of rrepurarety is peculiar to St. John. In Jn 11% 1° 
Jesus speaks in parabolic fashion, first of His 
having a full working day (cf. 94) of twelve hours, 
during which He walks in the light of life without 
fear of danger in the path of His heavenly Father’s 
will, and then of the coming on of the night of 
death, when walking, as regulated by present con- 
ditions, will be ended for Him; because it is His 
enemies’ ‘hour,’ coinciding with that permitted to 
‘the power of darkness’ (Lk 22%; cf Jn 13%; 
Plummer, St. Luke, 513; Camb. Bib. St. John, 230). 
Jn 6% ‘many went back,’ cal ovxére wer’ aidrod mrepte- 
marovv ; the last words picture His journeyings to 
and fro, in which they had been in the habit of ac- 
companying Him on foot, and hearing His teaching. 
In the same sense: Jn 7} ‘ walked in Galilee, for he 
would not walk in Jewry’; 10% walking in the 
Temple (‘ut insuadomo,’ Beng. ; cf. Mk 1177); 114 
‘walked no more openly among the Jews.’ This 
use of wepirarety is also found in Rev 2! of our 
Lord’s life of activity in His exalted state: ‘walketh 
in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks,’ as if 
journeying forth by the circular route which, after 
traversing all the Churches mentioned, returns to 
Ephesus (Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, 
‘Letter to the Chureh in Ephesus,’ Introduction). 
It is likewise used by our Lord of Peter’s working 
life (Jn 21'8 repierdres Sov H#Oedes, aS when he 
had said to his fellow-disciples, ‘I go a fishing,’ 
y.*), and of the life of the redeemed (Rev 34 repi- 
marhoovor per’ e€uod ev devxois; ef. Zee 3*7), which 
is thus suggestively represented as a life of action 
conjoined with purity (cf. 1 Jn 3*%). 

(4) ‘To act and behave in any particular manner,’ 
‘to pursue a particular course of life’: Mk 7° (the 
only passage in the Synoptic Gospels where mep- 
marety is used in this sense—‘ why walk not thy 
disciples kara ri rapddocw r&v mpecBurépwr’ 5 Kar 
indicating conformity with a standard [as in Ro 
84 1415, 2 Co 1028, Eph 2?; Win.-Moult. 500]. azda 
in Rabbinical language is ‘the rule by which men 
must walk’ [95a]; ef. Swete, in loc. ; see TRADI- 
TION), Jn 8, where the condition of ‘not walking 
in darkness’ (=ignorance and self-deception, 
narrowness, joylessness, and death) is stated to be 
our ‘following the Light of the world,’ Jesus our 
Sun (cf. 119, Ps 27!, Is 9? 42° 60 , Mal 4?), whose 
rising is the signal to awake and work (Eph 5%, 
He 3), and whose movement as He mounts to 
attain His perfect day is a call to progress in 
righteousness and love (Ps 19°, Pr 4°8, Ph 34). St. 
Paul developed this figure: he who follows the 
Light of the world becomes himself ‘light in the 
Lord’ (Eph 5 9, 1 Th 5°). Cf. Jn 12® (‘fides non 
est deses sed agilis in luce,’ Bengel. So also is love, 
1 Jn 2-1), 


aeproresy is used of the conduct of life ; Aquila, Gn 522 (Enoch) 
xeperare ow cH bea, where LXX has edyperryce (cf. He 115); 
LXX 2 K 203, Ps 119 (128), Pr 820, Ec 119. St. Paul uses repirareiv 
in the ethical sense thirty times, and it is found in this sense 
in all his Epistles except Philem. and the Pastorals. He has also 
another word for ‘to walk’ which is not found in the Gospels 
(croxeiv, ‘to march in file’). This word ‘may imply a more 
studied following of a prescribed course than zépirereiv’ (Ellic. 
on Gal. 122). Compare with the passages in St. John’s Gospel, 
1 Jn 16-7 26.11, 2 Jn 4, 3 Jn 34, 


2. mopeverOar is used in the same sense as repi- 
mareiv (3) in Lk 13° ‘I must walk to-day, and to- 
morrow, and the day following’; ‘I must go on 
my way,’ RV. ‘The duration of my course is 
ordained by God, and no power on earth can 
shorten it’ (ef. Jn 11% ; Burkitt, Gosp. Hist. and its 
Transmission, 95). It is used in the same sense as 
mepurarety (4) in Lk 16 (‘ walking in all the command- 


\ WALLET 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless’) ; cf. 
LXX Pr 10° (with Barrow’s Sermon) 142, Mic 68 
mopever Bau fuera Kuplou Be00 cov, ‘to walk humbly with 
thy God,’ AV and RV. 

3 beeper Bat, ‘to pass through’: Mt 12® (|| Lk 
114) ‘walketh through dry gates ‘passeth 
through,’ RV (cf. Ps “106 (107)™), «Apart from 
humanity, evil powers have only an empty, unpro- 
ductive existence ; and accordingly they lie in wait 
continually for the opportunity to return to the 
world of men, and to set up their abode there’ 
(Martensen, Dogmatics, 196). 


LITERATURE.—Swete, Com. on St. Mark; A. B. Davidson, 
Waiting upon God; J. H. Jowett, Thirsting Sor the Spr ings, 
167 ; Illingworth, Div. TImmanence ; Westcott, Characteristics 
of the Gospel Miraeles ; Hatch and Redpath, Concordance to 
the LXX. JAMES DONALD. 


WALLET (RV tr. of wijpa, Mt 10 ete.; AV 
*scrip’).—This corresponds to the kéli hardin, 
or yalkit, of 1S 17% (see, however, H. P. Smith, 
Samuel, in loc.). It is a bag made of partially 
tanned kid- skin, bound by a strap round the waist, 
or slang from the shoulder. In it the shepherd 
carries his supply of provisions when going with 
the flock to distant pasture. The coarse loaves of 
the country, olives, and dried fruit form the staple 
diet, with an occasional lump of cheese. The 
wallet, however, serves the purpose of the boy’s 
pocket among ourselves, and often contains a 
curious assortment of articles. The AV ‘ serip ’ 
appears in our literature with the same meaning. 
Milton (Comus, line 626) speaks of the shepherd’ s 
‘leathern serip’ in which are carried ‘simples of a 
thousand names’ (cf. Shakespeare, 4s You Like It, 
Act ili, sc. 2). Setting out on a journey, the 
Syrian peasant carries a wallet lt furnished, 
which he opens for refreshment as he rests by the 
way, or in the shelter of the cAdn at nightfall. 
Christ’s Apostles were to go unencumbered on 
their special mission (Mt 10, Mk 68, Lk 9 104), 
trusting to hospitality, and the providing care of 
their Master.* But, as an ordinary rule, provident 
forethought is to be ‘commended (Lk 9936). 

W. EwIna. 

WAR (réAcuos).—As the Gospels record the story 
of Christ, whose mission was to bring ‘peace on 
earth and goodwill to men,’ the references to war 
are not numerous. But St. Luke has three refer- 
ences well worthy of attention.—1. In Lk 3" ‘the 
soldiers ’ (orparevduevor, RVm ‘soldiers on ser- 
vice’) consult John the Baptist. It is not pos- 
sible to say who the soldiers were, or in what 
expedition they were engaged, but they were not 
Roman soldiers, or any part of the force of Herod 
Antipas against his father-in-law Aretas, since 
the quarrel between Herod Antipas and Aretas 
had not developed then.—2. In Lk 14* (where He 
is enforcing the general lesson that we should not 
undertake what we have neither the strength nor 
the will to achieve, or enter upon His service unless 
we are prepared, if necessary, to sacrifice life itself) 
our Lord draws attention to the action of a king in 
calling a council of war. Possibly there is here 
a historical allusion to the war between Herod 
Antipas and Aretas (Jos. Ant. XVII. vy. 3).—3. In 


* Edersheim compares certain Rabbinical ordinances which 
laid down that no man might go on the Temple Mount with 
his staff or with shoes, or with his scrip, or with money tied to 
him in his purse. Whatever he ptt wish to contribute must 
be carried in his hand, Ey te indicate that the money 
about him was exclusive ly for an immediate sacred purpose. 
He suggests that, for similar reasons, Jesus transferred these 
very ordinances to the disciples when engaged in the service of 
the real Temple, and says the direction of Mt 10% will then 
mean: ‘Go out in the same spirit and manner as you would to 
the Temple services, and fear not,—‘‘ for the workman is worthy 
of his meat.” In other words : Let this new Temple service be 
Mer aa! thought, undertaking, and care’ (The Temple, etc. 
p. 4 
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Lk We os the Lord blameless’): eh, | Lic 19° our Lord shows His familiarity with the our Lord shows His familiarity with the 
history of warfare when He prophesies that the 
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enemy will cast up a bank (xdpaé) or a trench 
round Jerusalem. This prophecy was_ literally 
fulfilled forty years afterwards, when Titus sur- 
rounded Jerusalem with a patisaded mound and 
wall of masonry (agger and valluin). 

Jesus seems to have recognized war as rising 
from the nature of man and the constitution of 
society ; but as His teaching lays hold upon nations, 
the methods of war become iess barbar ous, and we 
have good cause to anticipate a time, and to work 
for it, when ‘nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.’ 
While, therefore, Jesus Christ did not condemn 
war in the abstract, the whole spirit of Chr istianity 
is against it (see Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ War’). 

Coun. A. MACDONALD. 

WASTE.—The idea of waste is presented in the 
Gospels in two figures. (1) The first of these 
appears in the word diackoprifw, which indicates the 
scattering of one’s possessions. It is the act of the 
man who, like the Prodigal, makes ‘ducks and 
drakes’ of his goods (Lk 1518), or, like the Unfaith- 
ful Steward, squanders his master’s property (Lk 
16?). 

(2) The second word is dré\ea, which denotes 
the doing to death of that which should have re- 
mained to enrich and beautify life. Judas thought 
that the pouring forth of the ointment upon the 
head of Christ was daw eva (Mt 268 ||). In his opinion 
it was waste, because the price of it might have 
been added to his bag, and might have remained 
to enrich himself (Jn 12°). It was put to a use 
which did not commend itself to him, and this 
seemed to the man in whose heart the love of a 
once accepted Master had now been usurped by the 
money with which he had been entrusted, a loss of 
something like ‘three hundred pence (Mk 145), It 
is very significant that Christ used the word, which 
Judas had applied to Mary, of Judas himself. So 
far wrong was he that Mary had rendered an ever 


memorable act of devotion. The true ‘waste’ was 


in himself; he was the ‘son of waste’ (6 vids THS 
amwelas, Jn 17). See art. JUDAS ISCARIOT in 
vol. i. p. 909°. W. W. HoLpsworru. 


WATCH.—1. The noun ‘watch’ in the Gospels 
represents (1) kovorwéla (Lat. custodia) in Mt O78 we 
282 AV (‘guard’ RY). This word, which is said 
to have been the technical term for a company of 
60 men, is used here to describe either the Roman 
soldiers, whom the chief priests and Pharisees ob- 
tained from Pilate, or the Temple guard, which 
he reminded them they already had and could 
employ to protect the sepulchre from being rifled. 
@) gvdaxh, where it denotes the divisions of the 

night either into 3 (Jewish and Greek; cf. Lk 

(?)*) or 4 (Roman ; cf. Mk 13%) parts. The 
ae in this sense oceurs (@) in the account of our 
Lord's walking upon the Lake of Galilee, which 
was ‘at the fourth watch,’ 7.e. just before dawn 
(Mt 14%, Mk 6%); (6) in His remarks upon the 
uncertainty and unexpectedness of the Presence 
(mapovcla) of the Son of Man (Mt 24%, Lk 12°), 
(3) @vAaky in an active sense, denoting a watching 
or keeping watch (Lk 2°). 

2. ‘Watch’ as a verb.—The duty of constant 

watchfulness (ypyyopetv) and vigilance (dyputveiv) is 
insisted upon by our Lord in two main connexions : 
(a) in regard to the particular, immediate need for 
it on the’ night of the Betrayal (Mt 26% 4- 41, Mk 
1494 38), and ‘(b) i in regard to the general attitude of 
disciples who await their Lord’s Return (Mt 


2442. 43, Mik 1383+ 34. 87, Tk 11237. 39 2136), 
* It is not unlikely that in this case the fourth watch is not 
named, simply because the return is not likely to be so long 
i delayed. So Meyer, Alford, Bruce, etc. 
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As to the general attitude or frame of mind in 
which the Church is bidden by her Lord to look for 
His coming, the burden of His teaching is that ours 
must be the steadfast, active readiness of dutiful, 
trusty servants, who are not afraid of being caught 
idie or in mischief, when the Master appears and 
reveals His welcome, though awful presence. 

C. L, FELTOE. 

WATER (i5wp).—For an Eastern country, Pales- 
tine (except in the Negeb and the districts which 
are desert) has a fairly abundant supply of water. 
It is described as ‘a land of brooks (torrent-valleys), 
of fountains and depths, that spring out of the 
valleys and hills’ (Dt 87). It is a matter of dispute 
whether the climate has changed since OT times. 
The rainy season is in winter, from November to 
March, when the rains are generally heavy. At 
other times there are only occasional showers. 
‘The former rain and the latter rain’ (Dt 11+) 
come about the autumn and spring equinox respec- 
tively. The rainfall on an average is from 25 to 
30 inches in ordinary seasons (the average rainfall 
in England is less than 30 inches), but there are 
times of drought which cause great loss and suffer- 
ing. In Galilee the water supply is much greater 
than in Judea. The storage of water is much 
more imperfect than in former times. In many 
places the ruins of artificial tanks, pools, and 
aqueducts are visible. The chief waters which are 
referred to in the Gospels are those of the Sea of 
Galilee and the river Jordan. 

Water is frequently mentioned in the Gospels 
(most instances are found in Jn.), both in its literal 
and figurative meanings. 14. Literally: e.g. ‘Jesus 
went up straightway out of the water’ (Mt 37 || 
Mk 1°); ‘Send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip 
of his finger in water’ (Lk 16%) ; ‘ John was baptiz- 
ing in Anon, near to Salim, because there was 
much water there’ (Jn 3%). The water of the pool 
of Bethesda (Jn 5'’) was supposed to have cura- 
tive powers. Part of v.? (‘waiting for the moving 
of the waters’) and the whole of v.? are now rejected 
by critical editors. The moving of the water was a 
natural phenomenon, the flow of the spring being 
intermittent. The disciples who were sent to pre- 
pare for the observance of the Passover were in- 
structed to look for ‘a man bearing a pitcher of 
water’ (Mk 14%|| Lk 22%). As water is usually 
carried by women in the East, the man bearing the 
pieches would easily be distinguished. It was per- 

haps a token arranged beforehand, so that the place 

of observance should not be known till the last 
moment. See also art. PITCHER. In Jn 19* it is 
recorded that at the crucifixion of Jesus one of the 
soldiers pierced His side with a spear, and forth- 
with there came out blood and water; see art. 
BLooD AND WATER. 

2. The figurative use of water in the Gospels is 
varied. It isasymbol (i.) of the moral cleansing 
of life in repentance, ‘I baptize you with water 
unto repentance’ (Mt 34, Mk 18, Lk 316, Jn 1°) ; 
(ii.) its symbolical reference in connexion with the 
new birth is admitted, but its significance is un- 
certain, ‘ Except a man be born of water and spirit 
(€& tdaros kai mvevuaros), he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God’ (Jn 35). The phrase ‘water and 
spirit’ has been regarded as an instance of hen- 
diadys, and interpreted as ‘spiritual water’ (Neil, 
Figurative Language in the Bible). Others take it 
as referring to the baptism of John, and as indicat- 
ing that repentance is an essential factor in the 
new birth (Zxzpos. Times, vol. iii. p. 318). It has 
also been interpreted as referring to the sacrament 
of baptism. This is the most ancient and general 
view. Wendt and others, however, regard the 
words tdaros kal as a post-Apostolic interpolation 
(Gospel according to St. John, ad loc.). This is the 
most probable conclusion, unless the words are 
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interpreted as referring to the baptism of John 
unto repentance ; see Expos. Times, vol. xy. p. 413. 
(iii.) Water is also used as a symbol of innocence: 
‘Pilate took water, and washed his hands before 
the multitude, saying, I am innocent of the blood 
of this just person’ (Mt 27%). (iv.) Asa sign of 
hospitality or respect (see Gn 24° 434). Jesus said to 
Simon the Pharisee, ‘I entered into thy house, thou 
gavest me no water for my feet’ (Lk7#). (v.).At 
the supper in the upper room (Jn 131!) the water 
for the feet had not been provided. The disciples — 
had not noticed the omission, or they were each un- 
willing to undertake the servile duty. Then ‘Jesus 
riseth from supper, and laid aside his garments ; and 
took a towel, and girded himself. After that, he 
poureth water into a bason, and began to wash the 
disciples’ feet’ (Jn 13+°). The ordered detail of 
the narrative is an indication of the profound im- 
pression which the action of Jesus had made upon 
the Evangelist. The act was full of significance. 
It was a symbolic service. It taught the disciples 
the duty of humility, and the need of daily cleans- 
ing from the daily defilement of sin. (vi.) In His 
conversation with the woman of Samaria, Jesus 
linked the water which she sought at the well with 
the living water which He alone could give. He 
uses it as a symbol of eternal life, the blessings of 
the gospel in their satisfying and permanent power 
of good (Jn 44). (vil.) On the last day of the 
feast Jesus stood in the Temple and cried, ‘If an 

man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He 
that believeth in me, as the scripture saith, out of 
his belly shall flow rivers of living water’ (Jn 7°7). 
The Evangelist interprets the symbol: ‘ This spake 
he of the Spirit, which they which believed on him 
should receive: for the Haly Spirit was not yet 
given ; because Jesus was not yet glorified’ (v.*). 
The accuracy of the interpretation has been doubted 
(Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, vol. i. p. 256 n.). 
(viii.) It is also used as a symbol of the smallest 
service: ‘ Whosoever shall give unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of 
a disciple, verily 1 say unto you he shall in no 
wise lose his reward’ (Mt 10? || Mk 9#). It is pos- 
sible to punctuate the sentence so that it reads ‘a 
cup of cold water only’ or ‘only in the name of a 
disciple.’ But the first is greatly to be preferred. 


LITERATURE.—Conder, Palestine, pp. 25-29; Robinson, BRP 
j. 342 f.; Smith, Hapositor, 6th ser. vii. [1903] 212 ff.; art. ‘ Water’ 
in Hastings’ DB; Thomson, LB p. 459; Neil, Figurative Lan- 
guage in the Bible; Eapos. Times, vol. iii. [1892] p. 318, vol. vi. 
[1895] p. 389, vol. xv. [1904] p. 413. JOHN REID. 


WATERPOT (idpia, freq. in LXX for 73 Gn 24%, 
Jg 78, 1 K 172 18%, Ee 128).—4. Jn 2&7 Nldwac 
bdplar & Keluevar.. . yeuloate Tas bdplas Vdaros. The 
stone waterpots (2°28 > in Rabbinic writings) were 
placed outside the reception-room, for the washing 
of the hands before and after eating, as well as of 
the vessels used (cf. Mk 7°-4, Mt 152, Lk 11%). ‘ For 
such an occasion the family would produce or 
borrow the largest and handsomest stone vessels 
that could be procured’ (Edersheim, LT i. 357). 

The view of Westcott, first put forth in 1859 in 
a note to his Characteristics of the Gosp. Mir. (p. 
14), and afterwards stated more fully in his Com. on 
St. John (37, 38), that it was not the water in those 
vessels that was changed into wine, but the water 
which the servants drew from the source after 
having filled the vessels, has commended itself to 
many students of the Gospels. But it has not 
superseded the traditional view, which must be 
acknowledged to have in its favour the first im- 
pression produced on the minds of readers of the 
narrative in all ages,—a fact of great weight. 
Readers in general have understood that the 
number and capacity of the vessels were stated 
immediately before the command to fill them, in 
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order to convey the idea that their entire contents 
were changed into wine (Dods, Hxpos. Gr. NT i. 
704), and also that the clause ‘they filled them wu 
to the brim’ was added in order to exclude all 
possible suspicion of collusion (Trench, Wir. 104, 
after Chrys.). Such are the principal objections 
to Westcott’s view, which, however, must not be 
hastily pronounced to be inadmissible, or even 
improbable. When the arguments in its favour 
are carefully weighed, the balance seems to lie 
almost equal between it and the ordinary view. 


(i.) ‘It is unlikely that water taken from vessels of purifica- 
tion should have been employed for the purpose of the miracle.’ 
This argument holds good even supposing that the vessels had 
already been partially or wholly emptied by pouring water on 
the hands of the guests (Plummer, i Joc.). (ii.) The words 
‘Draw out now,’ etc., are perhaps most naturally understood to 
mean that the same action of drawing water from the source 
was to be carried on as before, but that the water so drawn 
was now to have a different destination. In like manner v.9 
seems to imply that the servants who had drawn the water had 
borne it, in obedience to Jesus’ word, straight from the source 
to the ruler of the feast. It may, however, be argued that the 
voy may equally well mean, ‘ Now that the vessels are quite full, 
bear from: them to the ruler of the feast’ (in pitchers out of 
which he would fill the cups of the guests, Meyer, in Joc.). 
(iii.) Though it would be hazardous to say that the words o 
ayranzores 6 Ddup in y.9 render it probable that f3w (also from 
the source) is to be understood after zyzAqcare in v.38, it may 
yet be stated that 2yrAey» is frequently used of the drawing of 
water (cf. Gn 2413, Ex 216, Is 12%, Jn 47-15), but rarely of the 
drawing of wine, so that on the whole the use of the word is in 
favour of Westcott’s view.* (iv.) It is suggested that this view 
is most in keeping with the symbolical and spiritual character 
of the miracle. The turning of the water into wine was a czcioy 
by which Jesus manifested His glory. The filling of the vessels 
with water was part of the ‘sign,’ and pointed to the fulfilling 
of the Law (cf. Mt 517). At the command of Jesus ‘they filled 
them up to the brim.’ This may have been designed to show 
that the preparation of the Law was now complete. It had 
reached its high-water mark, if we may so speak. The number 
and capacity of the vessels, and their being utilized for ‘the 
purifying of the Jews,’ may thus be regarded as providentially 
ordered circumstances, designed to bring out the significance 
of Jesus’ act in its relation to the Law. The vessels were filled 
and then left as they stood, while the water which the servants, 
in obedience to Jesus’ word, drew from the source was carried 
past them and delivered to the ruler of the feast, who on 
tasting it said to the bridegroom, ‘Thou hast kept the good 
wine until now.’ Full justice, it may be argued, is thus done 
to the spiritual import of the miracle, which was intended to 
represent that what the Law with its elaborate ceremonial 
could not do, Jesus could now do for those unto whom He had 
come—impart to them the true joy of salvation (cf. Ps 10415, 
Mk 222 and parallels). The views set forth in the Encyc. Bibl. 
li. 1796, 1800, 2539; Wendt, St. John’s Gospel, 83, 240, may be 
compared with the foregoing statement.—‘ The symbolical in- 
terpretation of Scripture must not be hastily set aside because 
it has been often disfigured by unlicensed fancies’ (Westcott, 
Char. Gosp. Mir. xii). A symbolical interpretation may also be 
quite consistently held by those who maintain the traditional 
view. But apart from symbolism altogether, the miracle taken 
by itself is comforting and edifying in the highest degree, as a 
proof that Christ’s hallowing presence is with us in our common 
interests and enjoyments, and that He blesses all life’s relation- 
ships.—It may be added that if it was the entire contents of 
the vessels that became wine, the magnitude of the gift is an 
example of our Lord’s abundant mercies, with which we may 
compare the miracle of the loaves and the twelve baskets of 
fragments that were left. 

The 


2. In 4% adfixey oy rhy vdplayv abris h yuri. 
waterpot of the woman of Samaria was one of those 
jars of sun-dried clay which are still in use in the 

ast, and which are carried upon the head or on 
the shoulder (Encyc. Bibl. i. 887, iii. 3818 ; Land 
and Book, 576;, Lane, Mod. Egyptians, i. 187- 
188, who calls attention to the word garrah or 
jarrah for a water-pitcher, from which our word 


*Dr. Giles of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, has favoured 
the writer with the following note on the use of &yzA¢v. ‘Ido 
not know of any example in Attic Greek of 2»rA¢iv in the sense 
of ‘draw wine’ (for which epicw or a¢iccw (in poetry) would be 
expected) except the following from a fragment of Pherecrates, 
the comic poet, zépas . . . rAnpeis ziAizas oivou usravos avborminu 
Hythow die xavns Toics Bovdowtves sitiv (Meineke, Frag. ii. 300). 
Though the comic poets have so much to say of wine, this, 
apparently, is the sole instance. It was possibly slang, and the 
verb is certainly used by the Alexandrian writers as a slang 
word, as in the recently discovered Herodas, iv. 14, od yap 7 
xorrhy 009” troioy dvrAovuey (like our ‘raking in the shekels’). 
The use for wine had also continued, because in Theocritus 
x. 13 oceurs the proverb iz vifw ayracis (like our ‘going it’). 
Something nearer NT times would be useful, but I cannot 
discover that it occurs in the Papyri.’ 
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‘jar’ is derived). Her leaving her waterpot was 
not, as some say, because her faith in Christ made 
her forget the purpose for which she had originally 
come, but because it impelled her to announce her 
discovery of Him to others without delay; and 
in her haste to return to Sychar with the news, 
she did not choose to be encumbered with her 
heavy waterpot, which could be fetched at any 
time. 


LITERATURE. —Westcott, Characteristics of the Gosp. Miracles, 
and Com. on St. John; Edersheim, L7'; Dods, EGT'; Dic- 
tionaries of the Bible; Lane, Modern Egyptians. 


JAMES DONALD. 

WAY.—The term ‘way’ is used in the OT and 
NT in a great variety of senses, physical (see art. 
ROADS) and moral. Any good concordance will 
show the frequency of the word and the range of 
its application. Jesus calls Himself ‘the Way.’ 
‘I am the way, the truth, and the life; no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me’ (Jn 14%). In 
the remarkable interview in which this passage 
occurs, the subject of conversation was the goal of 
life, the ultimate destiny of the little company. ‘I 
go to prepare a place for you.’ The declaration 
was an enigma. Thomas and Philip gave expres- 
sion to the perplexity of the rest. ‘We know not 
whither thou goest, and how can we know the 
way?’ The whither is (1) union with God, (2) the 
Father's home, and as a corollary, (3) holiness. 
But the way to the end—what is it? ‘I am the 
way. Asif He said, ‘Through me, through what 
I have done, through what I have been teaching, 
through what I am about to do.’ They had for- 
gotten, or not understood, that He was the In- 
carnate Word, that He and the Father were one, 
and that He was laying down His life for them ; 
but when they did understand these things then 
they would know the way. In He 101°: the blood 
of Christ seems to be the way: ‘ Having there- 
fore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest 
by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way 
which he hath consecrated for us.’ Those who 
believe in Christ are ‘of the Way’ (Ac 9? 19° 223). 
Saul ‘ desired of the high priest letters to Damascus 
to the synagogues, that if he found any that were 
of the Way, he might bring them bound unto 
Jerusalem.’ The name served as a convenient 
term by which to describe the disciples in the 
early Church. Among the orthodox Jews it was a 
term of contempt ; among the disciples of honour : 
for had not Jesus claimed to be the Way? A 
way leads to somewhere. Christ the new and 
living way leads to holiness, and heaven, and God. 


LiteRATURE.—The Lewicons of Cremer and Grimm-Thayer, 
8.0, 66s ; Expositor, tv. x. [1894] 450 ff. ; Paget, Christ the Way 
(1902). R. LEGGAT. 


WAYSIDE.—Two blind men sat_by the wayside 
begging, as Jesus left J ericho on His way to Jeru- 
salem (Mt 20%). They had probably taken their 
station at a spot near the city where several paths 
met, and which may have been planted with trees. 
Again, in the see of the Sower, some of the 
seed fell ‘by the wayside’ (Mt 134), z.e. along the 
road (apa thy 656v), where the ground was so hard 
as to be impenetrable by it. Jesus gave His own 
interpretation of the parable. (1) Owing to their 
hardness of heart men do not understand the 
word. They hear but do not heed. It falls like 
seed on a drumhead ; and then (2) the fowls of the 
air come and devour it. Hearts worn hard by 
selfishness and worldliness do not give entrance to 
the Divine truth, and the truth lying there is 
either trampled and destroyed by cares and 
anxieties, or snatched away by the host of passing 
thoughts. R. LEGGAT. 


WEALTH.—1. The Gospels differ from each 
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other very considerably in their contributions to 
the subject of wealth. The Gospel of Jn. con- 
tributes scarcely anything. Such words as m)ovovos, 
modros, wAoureiv, Onoavpds, Onoavpife do not occur 
in it; and mrwxds is found only in 12°68 and 13”. 
Mk. contributes little—only 4!° and a few charac- 
teristic touches in the narrative of the Rich Young 
Ruler and the discourse following upon it, as for 
instance 10%. It is to Mt. and Lk. that we are 
indebted for practically all the teaching in the 
Gospels on this subject. And the material supplied 
by them is specially rich. But it is not uniform. 
There is a contrast between the teaching on wealth 
in Lk. and that in Mt. Lk. has preserved a series 
of utterances of our Lord, which on the face of 
them seem hostile to wealth and partial to poverty. 
These consist partly of sayings peculiar to Lk. and 
partly of sayings common to Lk. and Mt., but 
having in Lk.’s version a sense apparently less 
favourable to wealth. The following sayings re- 
garding wealth are peculiar to Lk. : 1°? 31+ 415 64-26 
1218-21 ] 412-14. 33 161-13. 19-31 The following are illus- 
trations of sayings common to Mt. and Lk., but 
with an apparent bias against wealth in Lk.’s 
version of them: Mt 5%, cf. Lk 6; Mt 619-21, cf. Lk 
1252S Mit 522, Jef. uk Gs Mito. seta kel S22 in 
the parable of the Marriage Feast (Mt 224) it is 
the ‘good and bad’ who are gathered in from the 
highways, in the parable of the Great Supper 
(Lk 1414) it is the ‘poor and maimed and blind 
and lame.’ 

Because of these differences the Gospel of Lk. 
has been charged with Ebionism (wh. see). It 
has been said that it preaches the sinfulness of 
wealth and the merit of poverty. By some this 
characteristic is taken to be a faithful reproduction 
of the spirit and teaching of Jesus; by others it is 
attributed to Lk. or to his sources, or to the influ- 
ence of the sub-Apostolic period to which, by 
them, this Gospel is assigned. But before the 
oe of Lk. is credited with a bias against 
wealth and in favour of poverty, certain facts, 
pointing to a different conclusion, have to be taken 
account of. In the first place, what might be con- 
strued as proofs of Ebionism are to be found in 
some of the other Gospels also. The strongest 
saying of Jesus against wealth, ‘It is easier for a 
camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God,’ is recorded 
by Mt. (194) and Mk. (10%) as well as by Lk. (1875). 
So also are the incidents of Peter and Andrew, of 
James and John, and of Matthew or Levi leaving 
all to follow Jesus (Mt 418? 99, Mk 13620 94 Lk 
51. 27. 28), Mt. and Mk. tell of the Baptist’s ascetic 
manner of life (Mt 34, Mk 1°). It is to Mt. that we 
are indebted for the record of the sayings, ‘ Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth’ 
(61°), and ‘ The poor have good tidings preached to 
them’ (11°). In Mt 13” and Mk 4” Jesus is repre- 
sented as using the phrase ‘the deceitfulness of 
riches, —words not recorded by Lk. ; and it is Mt. 
and Mk., not Lk., who have preserved the saying 
of our Lord in which He speaks of the blessedness 
of leaving lands (dypovs) for His sake (Mt 19°, Mk 
10”). On the other hand, Lk. reports incidents 
and sayings the reverse of Ebionitic. In the par- 
able of the Rich Man and Lazarus recorded by him 
alone (161-*1), rich Abraham is in bliss as well as 
poor Lazarus. It is Lk. who tells of the women 
of position who ministered to Jesus of their sub- 
stance (8* °). He alone records Jesus’ injunction 
to His disciples, ‘He that hath a purse, let him 
take it’ (22°°), To him we owe the story of Zac- 
cheus, a rich man who won Jesus’ commendation 
even though he still retained half his wealth 
(191), And he, in common with the other Evan- 
gelists, speaks in terms of approval of another rich 
man, Joseph of Arimathzea (23°). At the same 


time it can scarcely be doubted that the promi- 
nence accorded in Lk. to the contrast between 
poverty and wealth, and to sayings of our Lord 
which seem to favour the poor, indicates a deep 
interest on the part of the writer in the problem 
of wealth and poverty. See PooR and PovERTY. 

2. What, then, is the view of wealth presented 
in the Gospels? What, in particular, is Jesus’ view 
of wealth? (1) He assumes, though He nowhere 
explicitly declares, the lawfulness of the possession 
of wealth. 'This is implied in such parables as those 
of the Talents (Mt 25!4-*°), the Pounds (Lk 19}*-?7), 
and the Unjust Steward (Lk 161), all of which deal 
with the uses of money, without any disapproba- 
tion of its possession being indicated. It is im- 

lied in His parting injunctions to His disciples 
(Lk 22°. 36), and in the saying, ‘ Make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness’ (Lk 16°), which also involve the possession and 
use of money. It is implied even in the demand 
which He made of the Rich Young Ruler and 
others to part with wealth (Mt 197, Lk 18” 1298 
143), and in the exhortation, ‘ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon the earth’ (Mt 6°). In each 
of these cases Jesus appealed to men to forego 
what He did not deny was their right. ‘He was 
pressing on them a moral choice, not establishin 
an economic law’ (Speer). The woes pronounce 
upon the rich and prosperous (Lk 64°) have par- 
allels in the OT (Is 10%, Am 2°7 8°), and are to be 
explained on the ground of the moral dangers of 
wealth as well as on the ground of the oppression 
of the pious poor by the rich. Nor is the fate of 
Dives (Lk 169-8!) any proof that Jesus condemned 
the possession of wealth as such. See DIVEs. 

(2) Jesus implies that wealth is the gift of God. 
This is the view of the OT (Ps 89! 50! 14 etc.). 
And it is accepted by Jesus and illustrated in the 
parables of the Talents (Mt 25'**), the Pounds 
(Lk 19!-?7), and the Foolish Rich Man (Lk 1261), 
In all these, gifts and possessions, including wealth, 
are represented as bestowed on men by God. And 
this is made specially clear with regard to wealth 
in the parable of the Foolish Rich Man. The Rich 
Man’s wealth came to him through the medium 
which is most evidently at God’s discretion, namely, 
through his ground bringing forth plentifully. 
The same truth is implied in the petition, ‘Give us 
this day our daily bread’ (Mt 6", Lk 113), and in 
the sayings: ‘If God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye 
of little faith?’ (Mt 6%, Lk 1278); ‘ Your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. . . . All these things shall be added unto 
you’ (Mt 6 %, Lk 12% %!), And the description 
of wealth as 7d dddérpiov (Lk 162) seems to carr 
with it the idea that wealth belongs really to God, 
and is only lent or entrusted by Him to men. 

(3) Wealth, according to Jesus, is essentially a 
subordinate good. It is characterized by Him as 
érdxuorov (Lk 16!) Cane with spiritual interests. 
It is too uncertain to be the goal of life (Mt 61% ?°), 
Inasmuch as it is something outside man and apart 
from him, the possession of it does not necessarily 
contribute to riches of character, but may, on 
the contrary, coexist with poverty of soul (Lk 
1216-21 1418. 19) Mt 22°6), Nor will the possession of 
wealth compensate for the loss of the true life (Mt 
167, Mk 8% 87, Lk 9%). Life, in fact, in the highest 
sense of the term, is a larger and richer thing than 
mere possession of wealth (Lk 12): 73, Mt 60 25. 98) ; 
and it is, to a considerable degree, independent of 
wealth (Mt 6. 3 $4, Tk 1222. 28. 29-34), 

(4) Wealth is @ means, not an end. It is sub- 
ordinate to the great moral issues of life, and it is 
of value only in so far as it promotes the true 
purpose of life. It is a test and discipline of char- 


acter. 
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The getting, possessing, and spending of 
wealth develop qualities which survive death, and 
are fraught with important consequences in the 
world to come. This view of wealth is presented 
in the parables of the Talents (Mt 251°), the 
Pounds (Lk 19!-*7), the Foolish Rich Man (Lk 
1216-41), the Unjust Steward and Christ’s comments 
on it (Lk 16'8), Dives and Lazarus (Lk 161-*!), and 
in the picture of the Judgment of Men (Mt 25*!-#), 
In these passages wealth is regarded as a trust com- 
mitted by God to man, demanding in the possessor 
of it fidelity, watchfulness, and foresight. Faith- 
fulness in the administration of the unrighteous 
mammon prepares for greater and more serious 
responsibilities in the world to come, and contrib- 
utes to our well-being there (Lk 16!-%); but 
failure to use wealth aright entails loss and con- 
demnation (Lk 121%?! 1610-1% 19-31)) Qn the other 
hand, we are taught in the parable of the Unright- 
eous Steward that as the Steward employed his 
lord’s wealth in securing for himself friends who 
would support him after he was deprived of his 
office, so we should administer the wealth com- 
mitted to us in such a way that it will contribute 
to our well-being in the world to come. 

As to how exactly this is to be done Jesus lays 
down no detailed rules, trusting rather to the 
impulses of the regenerate heart issuing in right 
action. Where love to God and love to man rule 
the life, wealth will be wisely administered. ‘The 
cross of Christ is the solution of the social pro- 
blem’ {(Kambli), At the same time, we are not 
left without hints and indications as to how one 
inspired by the enthusiasm of Christianity will 
deal with wealth. In acquiring wealth he will 
have regard to the rights and claims of his fellow- 
men as much as to his own (Mt 22° 72, Mk 123}, 
Lk 6*'). He will be sparing in his own personal 
expenditure, and will aim at simplicity of life 
(Le 104-4 RVm). He will be mindful of the 
claims of relatives (Mk 7?°"!%), He will contribute 
liberally in gifts and personal service for the 
advancement of God’s Kingdom, even at much 
sacrifice and inconvenience (Lk 21'-4 81-8 2350-58), 
Nor need the gift necessarily be justifiable on 
purely utilitarian grounds: it may be artistic- 
ally expressive of devotion and gratitude (Mt 
265-18) Mk 147% Jn 1278, Lk 7%5-5°), Such a one 
will also relieve the needs of his fellow-men, either 
by almsgiving or by personal ministration, or 
in some other way suggested by circumstances 
(NECN G24 1G bP Mik 107, Lk 6°, 107-87 12% 
142-14 198, Jn 13%), care, however, always being 
taken that ostentation or other wrong motives 
mar not the value of the gift or service (Mt 674). 
And Jesus, by His commendation of Mary for 
her gift of costly spikenard (Mt 26%, Mk 14°°, 
Jn 12%), and of the woman who was a sinner for 
a similar act (Lk 7**°), as well as by His presence 
at the marriage at Cana of Galilee (Jn 2'"), and 
at feasts, and by His appreciation of nature, seems 
to sanction expenditure of wealth in ministering 
not merely to the necessities of men, but also to 
their happiness through the gratification of their 
social instincts and their love of beauty. 

(5) But whilst Jesus implies the lawfulness of 
private possessions and gives guidance as to the 
right use of them, He is at the same time keenly 
alive to the perils attached to wealth; and His 
recorded utterances contain many warnings with 
reference to them. This is the explanation of 
those sayings of His which seem on the first read- 
ing of them to condemn wealth and the possession 
of it. He characterizes money as ‘the mammon 
of unrighteousness’ and ‘the unrighteous mammon’ 
(Lk 16%"), not because money is evil in itself, but 
because the getting and possessing and spending 
of it are so apt to lead to unrighteousness. Again, 
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He pronounces woe upon the rich and prosperous 
(Lk 6%: >), not only because they were too often 
guilty of oppressing the pious poor, but also be- 
cause their wealth exposed them to grave spiritual 
perils. And He indicates what some of these 
perils are. Wealth tends to delude a man as to 
his real worth, and to invest him with a facti- 
tious importance (Lk 121*?!), It tends to become 
a man’s god, and to oust the true God from His 
supremacy in the heart (Mt 6%, Lk 16! 1216-21), 
The rich man is apt to trust in his. riches, not 
in God, and to think that the possession’ of 
them insures him against adversity (Lk 12!), 
Wealth is also apt to make him forgetful of his 
indebtedness to God, and to lead him to regard 
God’s gifts to him as his own absolute posses- 
sions to do with as he pleases (Lk 12!%!), Fur- 
ther, wealth has the tendency to deaden the 
possessor’s sense of spiritual need and his aspira- 
tions after spiritual good (Mt 13", Lk 1236-21 1619-31, 
Mt 22°, Lk 1418), Jt tends also to limit the 
possessor’s thoughts to this present world and its 
interests, to the exclusion of higher things (Mt 
6194, Lk 1216-21 1619-81), It is apt to come into con- 
flict with the demands of the Kingdom of God and 
to indispose to the acceptance of them (Mt, 191626, 
Mk 101727, Lk 1818-27 957-62 1418-20, Mt 995). There is 
the danger, too, of producing alienation of sympathy 
from our fellow-men and selfish ignoring of their 
needs and claims (Lk 121°?! 161%1). And, lastly, 
there is the danger of covetousness (Lk 12%, Mt 
13”), wealth tending to breed the desire for more 
wealth (Lk 121%"), though this sin may beset those 
also who do not possess (Lk 121°-1), 

(6) These dangers, vividly realized by Jesus and 
greatly dreaded by Him, led Him to make use 
occasionally of language which, interpreted liter- 
ally, would seem to teach the inconpatibility of 
the possession of wealth with membership in the 
Kingdom of God. Such are the Woes pronounced 
on the rich and prosperous (Lk 6%), the conver- 
sation following the incident of the Rich Young 
Ruler (Mt 19774, Mk 107-2, Lk 18% 25), and the 
demand that whosoever would be His disciple 
must renounce all that he hath (Lk 14%). These 
utterances are to be explained partly by the cir- 
cumstances of the age in which they were spoken. 
Jesus foresaw trouble and affliction for His fol- 
lowers. In the world they would have tribulation : 
they would be hated of all men for His name’s 
sake. Hence, if they were to endure unto the end, 
it was necessary that they should hold property 
and friends and life cheap, ready to part with them 
for the sake of Christ (Mt 10%4*®, Lk 1476). And 
this was specially incumbent on those who were to 
be the preachers and missionaries of the gospel 
(Lk 9°7-®, Mt 8182), Hence Jesus’ demand that 
those who would be His disciples should renounce 
all that they had. And hence also the severe 
things He says regarding the rich. But these 
utterances are to be interpreted also in accordance 
with Jesus’ practice of embodying His teaching in 
bold, striking, picturesque utterances designed and 
fitted to arrest attention. He expresses Himself 
thus strongly in order to impress men in all ages 
with the extreme peril of wealth, and to admonish 
the rich that they should hold their wealth lightly, 
and be ready to sacrifice it if duty demands. 


But Jesus went further, and in one case at least demanded of 
an aspirant for eternal life that he sell all and give to the poor 
if he would have treasure in heaven (Mt 1916-22, Mk 1017-22, Lk 
1818-23), This demand may have been made to make clear to 
the Young Man the inadequacy of his observance of the Divine 
law, and especially the shallowness of his love for his neighbour. 
But more probably it was made in accordance with the principle, 
laid down elsewhere by Jesus, that whatever interests or relation- 
ships conflict with a man’s spiritual well-being and with the claims 
of God’s Kingdom should be sacrificed, even though in them- 
selves legitimate (Mt 529. 30 1910-12, Mk 943. 45. 47, Lk 1426). It was 
probably perceived by Jesus that the Young Ruler’s wealth was 
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interfering with his realization of the highest good, and would 
render loyal and enthusiastic discipleship impossible for him. 
Hence Jesus called upon him to part with it. Though this is 
the only case of the kind recorded in the Gospels, it may well be 
that there were others similar. But even though it stand alone, 
it is sufficient to establish the principle that the influence of 
wealth on the possessor may be so injurious to his highest 
interests that he must renounce it if he is to enter into life. See 
also PROPERTY. 
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J. W. SLATER. 

WEARINESS.—The one reference to the weari- 
ness of our Lord which we find in the Gospels 
occurs in the account of His journey from Judea 
into Galilee. We read that on His way, beaten 
down by heavy toil (xexoriaxds), He sat upon the 
well near to the village of Sychar (Jn 4°). The 
allusion is an eloquent testimony to the fact that 
He who is touched by the feeling of our infirmity 
shared that infirmity in its commonest effect of 
physical exhaustion. See HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 

W. W. HoLpsworru. 

WEAVING.—In our Lord’s day weaving was done 
by hand-looms, as still in the East generally. The 
loom, with its ‘ beam’ and ‘ shuttle,’ which furnished 
to OT poet and prophet figures of life’s swiftness 
and brevity (cf. Job 7%, Is 381), is not directly 
mentioned in the Gospels. While in the earlier 
days in Palestine weaving was done mostly by men, 
later it fell more and more into the hands of 
women. The Rabbis did not give it a high place 
among the crafts. Among the materials used in 
weaving were flax, wool, camel’s hair and goat’s 
hair. Flax and wool made ‘soft clothing’ for the 
royal and the rich (Mt i18, Lk 161°), the rest were 
wrought into the coarser garments of the more 
austere, like John the Baptist (Mt 3+), into the 
sackcloth of the mourner (Mt 114, Lk 10%), or into 
tents or sails. Jesus wore a seamless garment 
(xiTav dppados, Jn 19%), woven in one piece, from 
the top throughout, made probably by faithful, 
ministering women (Lk 87, Mt 27°) ; and when He 
was buried, the cloth in which His body was wrapped 
was of linen (Mk 15, Mt 275, Lk 24!, Jn 19%), 

E. B. POLLARD. 

WEDDING GARMENT.—The parable in which 
the incident of the wedding garment occurs is 
recorded in Mt 22), As there is good reason to 
believe that the similar story told in Lk 14’ is 
not a different version of the same parable, but 
another teaching given on a different occasion, 
there will be no attempt made to find what light 
Lk.’s parable of the Great Supper throws on it. 
The wedding garment fits in as naturally with 
Mt.’s story as it would be out of place in Lk.’s. 

Questions have been discussed with much learn- 
ing as to whether the wedding garment means 
the righteousness of Christ or the righteousness of 
good works, whether it be something that we must 
do for ourselves or something that is done for us. 
The story, however, makes it quite plain that 
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it is nothing we can do for ourselves. Those 
gathered from the highways and lanes had certainly 
no opportunity for making themselves garments 
that would be fit for the royal presence. There is 
no occasion to search for illustrations showing that 
in the East it was not uncommon at high festivals 
to provide guests with suitable garments, because 
whether that was the case or not historically, it is 
certainly the case parabolically. The attitude of 
the king throughout the story is represented as so 
generous that it is inconceivable that he should 
fling one of his guests into a dungeon because he 
was unable to find for himself a suitable marriage 
garment. The man is punished for his impudence 
in supposing that he could come into the king’s 
presence just as he was. If, then, we inquire what 
the truth is that our Lord wishes to express, it 
is plainly this, which we find again and again 
in Scripture, that no one is clean in God’s sight. 
And when this sinful condition is contrasted with 
God’s absolute holiness, no conclusion can be drawn 
but that man as he is cannot stand in God’s presence. 

The wedding garment means, then, something 
that God supplies, enabling the sinner to stand in 
His presence. Now there is nothing in the spiritual 
world that properly answers to a cloak or garment. 
Here, dress may effect a deception, may make a 
man appear to be what he is not, but there all is 
real, and the character is seen through and through. 
Commentators have therefore rightly felt that the 
wedding garment must denote an element in char- 
acter. Itis not, on the one hand, what is popu- 
larly known as good works, because they may have 
no root in the character; nor is it some fictitious 
imputation of what does not really belong to us; 
nor is it, as Archer Butler suggests, a spirit of 
sympathetic joy with the wedding festivities. It 
is something the lack of which deserves searching 
judgment, the presence of which is absolutely 
necessary. What is it? Is it not that definite 
relationship with Christ which is so clearly ex- 
pressed in the hymn— 

‘Rock of Ages cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee,’ 
a relationship implying the closest possible union’? 
It is not something fictitious or unreal, but some- 
thing which the fact of sin demands. For just as 
the spirit of independence is a ridiculous assumption 
for the creature in the presence of his Creator, so 
that of dependence on a perfect character carries 
with it a definite moral quality. 

It may be said that this interpretation explains 
the substantive but not the adjective, that we have 
a meaning for ‘ garment’ but not for ‘wedding 
garment.’ The wedding of the parable stands for 
the union of God with humanity—the Incarnation, 
as we call it. The indifference to that fact is the 
heaviest condemnation the world can receive. 
That was the blunder of the commercial people of 
our Lord’s time, who were so engrossed with their 
own business as to pay no attention to the presence 
of Christ in the world, and who, when it seemed 
as though it would interfere with their concerns, 
did their best to destroy it. The blunder of the 
outcast is to suppose that this wonderful con- 
descension was not necessary. It is this that is 
depicted in the incident of the wedding garment. 


G. H. S. WALPOLE. 
WEEK.—See TIME. 
WEEPING.—See TEARS. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—The specific ob- 
ject for which the Gospels were composed did not 
call for anything like a full detailed use of metrical 
data. Within their limited compass there are only 
incidental allusions to a system, or rather systems, 
of weights and measures. These are naturally 
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scanty and obscure. The most that can be done 
with them is to identify them as nearly as pos- 
sible with equivalents in modern systems, and to 
ascertain their places in those that were current 
in the Palestine of NT times. At this last point a 
difficulty at once emerges, due partly to the absence 
of regard for accuracy and precision in such matters 
prevalent at the time and place, and partly to the 
mixture of standards derived from successive and 
widely differing populations coming in with suc- 
cessive waves oi conquest and invasion. The situa- 
tion was not unlike that of modern Syria, with its 
bewildering confusion of coinage and other stand- 
ards of value, brought in and grafted on the native 
system by French, German, and English merchants. 

It is generally agreed by expert metrologists 
that the basis and fountainhead of all systems of 
measurement is to be traced to Babylonia. But 
in passing into Western countries, the Babylonian 
system was naturally subjected to as many modifi- 
cations as it entered regions, and gave rise to quite 
as many secondary or derivative systems. These, 
during the course of the interrelations of the 
peoples using them, mutually affected one another ; 
and the result was a variety of values called by 
the same name, or by names derived from the 
same original. On account of this fact, etymo- 
logical processes of reasoning are in this field of 
little value, if not altogether valueless and mis- 
leading. Moreover, throughout the whole history 
of metrology there is a tendency noticeable to- 
wards the shrinkage or reduction of primitive 
values, making it essential to distinguish with 
great care between the values current under the 
same name in different periods of history. In the 
attempt to reach the exact facts as far as the 1st 
cent. A.D. is concerned, it will be best to bear in 
inind that in Palestine during the OT period three 
main systems of metrology came into use more or 
less extensively, the Babylonian, the Egyptian, 
and the Pheenician, and that to these, just before 
the times of Jesus, the Roman conquest added a 
fourth as a disturbing element. 

I. WEIGuTS.—The primitive unit of weight was 
the shekel. This developed into two forms, the 
heavy and the light (cf. Kennedy in Hastings’ DB, 
art. ‘ Weights and Measures’). The heavy shekel 
weighed 252°5 grs., and the light just one-half of 
that. Perhaps while the shekel was still being 
used in these forms, a third value was attached to 
it by the introduction of the Syrian shekel of 320 
grs., and a fourth value later, viz. the Phcenician 
of 224:4 ers. In Roman times the denarius was 
introduced. This was equivalent to the Attic 
drachm. But Josephus (Ant. Ul. viii. 2) repre- 
sents the Hebrew shekel (cixdos) as equal to a 
tetradrachm (4 drs.), and a drachm-denarius was 
fixed by Nero at 52°62 grs. Atleast approximately, 
therefore, for the lst cent. A.D., three units in the 
scale of weights may be determined, as follows: 
the drachm-denarius=52°5 grs., the light shekel= 
105 grs., and the heavy shekel=210 grs. Of the 
higher units the mina is equated with 100 drs., and 
the talent with 60 mine, hence the scale : 


Dr.-Den. Shek. Tetr. Min. Talent. 
Drachm-Denar. 1 §2°5+¢rs. 
Shek. (light) . 2 bY 105+ ,, 
Shek. (heavy) 4 2 1 210+. 5, 

Tetradrachm 
Mina. 100: 50 25 1 5250+ ,, 
Talent . - 6000 3000 1500 60 1  315000+ ,, 


In the Gospels the words d/5paxov (light shekel, 
Mt 17%) and rddavrov * (talent, Mt 18% 251-8) occur, 
but not as the names of weights; they are the 
designations of coins (see MONEY). The only term 

* raruvriwios in Rey 1621 (cf. also Jos. B.J v. vi. 3) can in the 
nature of the case be only an approximation. The PEFSt, 


1892, 289f., records the discovery of a large stone weighing 
64600 grs. (41900 grammes), used as a heavy talent weight. 
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purely designating a weight is Mpa (pound, Jn 12° 
19%).* This was identified with the mina of the 
above scale as its approximate equivalent. Its 
exact weight in the Roman scale of weights is 
given as 5050 grs., or 11 oz. avoirdupois. 

Il. MEASURES.—1. Measures of Length.—The 
unit of linear measurement in earlier Biblical times 
was the cubit (7x). This was obtained by the 
adoption of the length of the forearm from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger as the stand- 
ard. There are evidences that such a standard 
was early averaged, conventionalized, and made 
the legal unit among the Israelites, being intro- 
duced like other standards of the kind from Baby- 
lonia, The cubit did not, however, remain a fixed 
unit throughout. From Ezk 40° (cf. 43%) we 
learn that two standards of measurement called 
cubits had come into use, and were employed in 
the prophet’s day, and that these differed & one 
hand’s breadth. The common cubit was six hand- 
breadths in length, the sacred cubit, seven. The 
Seaaeesa of the absolute length of either is, there- 
ore, resolved into the value of the handbreadth. 
It would be useless to discuss in detail the various 

rocesses through which the solution of the prob- 
em has been attempted. The results of these 
processes show a divergence of over nine inches. 
Conder (Handbook of the Bible) finds the eubit to 
be 16 in. in length. Petrie (Ency. Brit.® xxiv. 
484) finds it to be 25:2. Between these extremes 
are the following: A. R. 8. Kennedy (Hastings’ 
DB, art.‘ Weights and Measures’), 17°5 in. ; 
Watson (PEFSt, 1897, 203 ff.), 17°7; Beswick (26. 
1879, 182 ff.), 17°72; Warren (id. 1899, 229 ff.), 
17°75 in.; Smith’s DB, based on Thenius, 19°5 in.; 
and Petrie (PEFSt, 1892, 31), 22°6. If we set 
aside the extremes by Conder and Petrie and 
Smith’s DB, the divergence in the remainder is 
reduced to a margin not larger than ‘25 inch. 
Accordingly, the consensus of the most recent 
investigation may be safely taken to fix the value 
of the cubit in inches at between 17°50 and 17°75. 
Therefore the symbol, 17°5+ may be accepted as 
the approximate value of the common cubit among 
the Israelites. Upon this basis the longer cubit 
of Ezk 40° was 20°6 in. This result coincides with 
the Egyptian metrological system, and it appears 
probable that, being introduced from Egypt as the 
equivalent of the royal Egyptian measure of the 
name, the cubit was gradually reduced until in 
Ezekiel’s day the shorter form of it had been 
definitely fixed. This, then, persisted up to NT 
times, and was identified with the Roman cwhitws 
of a little less than 17°5 in. (ef. Smith, Dict. of 
Antiq. p. 1227).t 

The subdivisions of the cubit were the span, 
equalling half a cubit; the palm or hand-breadth, 
one-sixth of a cubit; and the digit or finger-breadth, 
one twenty-fourth of a cubit. The multiples in 
common use were the fathom, consisting of four 
cubits, and the reed, of six cubits. Hence the 
table: 

Digit. Palm. Span. Cubit. Fathom. Reed. 


Digit (Finger- 1 ‘73 in 
breadth) 

Palm (Hand- 4 I Ei FS 
breadth) 4 
Span . rede 3 1 8°75 ,, 
Cubit .  . 24 6 crema 17°52 ,, 
Fathom. - 96 24 8 4 1 70°-+ ,, 
Reed HALT) 88) 52)" 6 15 1 1055,, 


* In this place, according to Hultsch, the a/zpa is not the same 
as in Jn 199. He understands the term to be the name of a 
translucent horn vessel with measuring lines on the outside, 
used by apothecaries in dealing out medicines. Such a mea- 
suring instrument was used; but that it served for carrying 
ointment is improbable, and the identification of the airpa here 
with Jn 1999 seems more natural. 

+ In Egypt, too, there was a longer cubit and a shorter, and 
these two were related to one another as 7 to 6, their values in 
inches being respectively 19°43 and 16°66. 
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In the Gospels the cubit is mentioned in Mt 67, 
Lk 12”, and Jn 21°. In all these passages it appears 
as an approximation, and neither requires nor 
admits of precise determination. Lengths less than 
that of the cubit are not alluded to. Of greater 
lengths the following oceur, being outside the usual 
scale as given above. The stadiwm or furlong (Lk 
2413, Jn 6! 118). The term is borrowed from the 
Greek scale, and appears there as the equivalent 
of 600 ft. (more precisely 600 ft. 9 in.), or 400 cubits. 
The mile (Mt 5!) was also borrowed, but is taken 
from the Roman scale, and was equal to 7°5 Greek 
stadia (furlongs), or 3000 cubits (1700 yds.). The 
day’s journey (Lk 2“), which is a common Oriental 
way of reckoning distances of considerable length 
at the present day, seems to have been used in 
ancient times also. It is not, however, reducible 
to any definite equivalent, and was no doubt a 
very elastic term. See on this and on ‘Sabbath 
day’s journey,’ art. JOURNEY. 

2. Measures of Surface.—Of measures of area no 
mention is made in the Gospels or in the NT any- 
where. Occasional allusions to the purchase of 
land (Mt 13 277, Lk 14!8; cf. Ac 1'8) are not of such 
a character as to include the measurement used in 
these and similar transactions. 

3. Measures vf Capacity.—These naturally fall 
into liquid and dry measures. Primitively the 
most common word for measure of volume in Bible 
lands was perhaps the seah (cdrov, mwérpov, ef. Mt 
13%, which is also the usage of the LXX). This 
was the ‘measure’ par excellence. This, however, 
became differentiated at least as early as before 
the NT age into a unit of dry measure, and the 
hin, with twice the capacity of the seah, took its 
place in the corresponding liquid scale. Neverthe- 
less, in ascertaining the values of both liquid and 
dry standards of measurement, the most con- 
venient starting-point is the seah. This, on the 
one hand, is easily traceable in its equivalents in 
the Graeco-Roman metrology, and, on the other, 
as the unit on which the ephah-bath is based, 
furnishes a key to the Palestinian metrology of 
both dry and liquid varieties. 

As to the equivalency of the seah in the classical 
Graeco-Roman system, the following data give 
testimony : Josephus (Ant. Ix. iv. 5) says, ‘A seah 
is equal to one and one-half Italian modii.’ An 
anonymous writer, cited by Hultsch (Metr. Script. 
i. 81. 6), speaks to the same effect ; so also Jerome 
(on Mt 13%), who, however, probably simply re- 
produces this representation. On the other hand, 
according to Epiphanius (Metr. Script. i. 82. 8), 
the seah was equal to one and one-quarter modit 
(20 sextariz); but that this is not a precise state- 
ment appears from the same writer’s equating the 
seah with 22 sextarii elsewhere (Metr. Script. i. 
82. 9). Indirectly from the identification of the 
bath, the cor, and the hin by Josephus, with their 
corresponding Roman equivalents (cf. Ant. VII. ii. 
9, XV. ix. 2, III. viii. 3), the value of the seah is 
computed at 22 sextarii; and as this agrees with 
the equation of the Babylonian ephah-bath with 66 
sextarit (Hultsch, Griech. and Rom. Metr. ii. p. 
412), it may be taken as correct. 

This gives us the value of the sewh in Roman 
sextarvt. The reduction of the sextarii to present- 
day English standards may be made either upon 
the basis of the calculations of Hultsch (Metrol. 
p. 453), which yield a sextarius of *96 pt. (cf. 
Smith, Dict. of Ant., followed by Harper’s Dict. of 
Class. Lit. and Ant., ed. H. T. Peck), and a seah 
of 21+ pts. (2 gals. 2 qts. and 1+ pts.); or this 
reduction may be made upon the basis of the use 
of the Farnese congius (=6 sextarii) in the Dresden 
Museum, which yields a sextarius of -99 pts. The 
difference in results between these methods amounts 
to no more than ‘03 pt. in the Roman sextarius. 
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Neither of the two methods positively excludes 
the possibility of error, but the latter appears 
upon the whole more trustworthy. Thus in the 
reconstruction of a table we have the equation to 
start with: sexturius="99 pt. The seah (22 seat. 
=2 gal. 2 qts. 1°78 pts.) is, then, approximately 
23+ pts. 

This yields for the dry measure the scale as 
follows : 

Log. Kab. Omer. Seah. Ephah, Cor. 
nial 


Log : = 1 pt. 
Kab 5 eee 1 = 4 pts. 
Omer T5948 1 = Th” 9 
Seah . oat 6 Exe el = 238°757 5 
Ephah . ~t2 WAS) 10 3 al = iTL 28h 
Cor (Homer) . 720 180 100 30 10 1 =712:35%5 
And for the liquid the scale as follows : 

Log. Hin. Seah. Bath. Cor. 
Log te fit il = Tae pte 
Hin . es ae 1 = 11°9 pts. 
Seah - - 24 2 1 = 238 ,, 
Rathen oe eye 6 3 1 = 71°28 ,, 
Cor 720 60 30 10 1 =712'8 ,, 


These two scales represent the values of mea- 
sures of capacity of the later days of Judaism. 
For OT times the value of the seai would have to 
be made larger, and the table correspondingly in- 
creased. For practical purposes the log=sextarius 
=pt. equation may be deemed sufficient. 

In the Gospels the following allusions to the 
scales occur. The seah (Mt 13°, Lk 13?!) is the 
equivalent of one-third of an ephah, and so is meant 
to designate generally as large a quantity as was 
usually handled in household necessities. Three 
seahs are equal to 354 qts. or 1 bushel. The cor 
(Lk 16’) appears under the name of ‘measure,’ the 
expression being naturally a general and inexact 
one. The total quantity intended to be indicated 
is 100 cors or 1110 bushels. 

Measures not included in the above scales occur 
as follows. The westes (géorys, translated ‘cup,’ 
Mk 74) was probably a small and handy house- 
hold vessel, with the capacity of a pint measure, and 
used as such. The modius (uddc0s, Mt 51, Mik 471, 
Lk 11, tr. in all the English versions ‘ bushel’) is 
not the English bushel, but the Hebrew seah. The 
name is borrowed from the Graeco-Roman usage. 
The measure itself was, like the zestes, a useful 
household utensil. The metretes (uerpynrjs, Jn 2°, 
tr. ‘firkin’) is evidently the bath of the Hebrew 
scale, containing approximately 9 gallons. 


LITERATURE.—Hultsch, Griech. u. Rom. Metrologie, ii. (1882), 
also his Collection of Greek and Roman Sources, under the title 
of Metrologicorum Scriptorum Reliquice, 2 vols. (1864-1866) ; 
Lehmann, ‘ Altbab. Mass u. Gewicht’ (in Verhandl. d. Berliner 
Gesellschaft f. Anthropol. 1889); Zuckermann, Das Jiidische 
Masssystem (1867); Nowack, Heb, Arch. i. 198 ff. ; Benzinger, 
Heb. Arch. 178 ff. A. C. ZENOS. 


WELL (rnyi, dpéap, Jn 4%*).—The one well 
mentioned in the Gospels is that of Jacob, near 
ancient Shechem, under the northern cliffs of 
Gerizim. There is no reasonable doubt that this is 
the well pointed out to this day as Bir Yakdb in 
the eastern opening of the pass of Nablus. Samari- 
tan, Jewish, Christian, and Moslem traditions 
support this identification with absolute unanimity. 
See JACOB'S WELL. 

There is a law of the well in the East, which, 
although unwritten, receives well-nigh universal 
homage. Drawing water from the cisterns or wells 
that abound in Palestine occupies much of the 
women’s time. The stones round the mouth of 
many a well are scored deeply by friction of the 
ropes to which the bucket or leather daluw is 
attached. Few experiences are more trying than 
to pass one of these ‘wells’ in the heat, seeing the 
water in the cool depths but having ‘nothing to 
draw with.’ The appeal of the thirsty to one 
drawing, ‘Give me to drink,’ is never refused, 
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While surprised that a Jew, even when urged by 
thirst, should thus accost a Samaritan, the woman 
did not deny the Saviour’s request. Even a Metd- 
wileh, one of the most fanatical of all Oriental 
sects, will give water to the thirsty, if appealed to, 
although to avoid the possibility of polation he 
must destroy the vessel from which the infidel has 
drunk. W. EwInNc. 


WEST (dveu7).—In Palestine the direction of 
the setting sun is also that of the sea, and the 
West is therefore the source from which rain is 
generally expected (1 K 18#, Lk 12%). The ob- 
served connexion between western clouds and rain 
led Christ to remark on the strange inattention 
to the spiritual trend of the times (Lk 12%). He 
attributed such disregard and misrepresentation 
to self-delusion resulting from insincerity. He 
recognized that the final stage of imperviousness 
and impotence had been reached, and that the 
Kingdom of Heaven required the removal of both 
teachers and teaching and a re-baptism of religious 
vision and thought (Mt 23°, Mk 8, Jn 471). 

The reference to North, South, East, and West 
as the equal sources from which the Kingdom of 
Heaven was to draw its membership, indicated the 
universal’ scope of His own relationship to the 
world. The same truth is suggested in the vision 
of the New Jerusalem as the city with an equal 
number of open gates on its four sides (Rev 21°), 
Hence to-day, in the statesmanship of that King- 
dom, it is unwise and wasteful to transport to the 
East the controversies and cleavages of Western 
Christianity. Only the universal truths of the 
gospel should be presented to the universal mission 
field. G. M. MACKIE. 


WHALE.—See JoNAH, NINEVITES, SIGN. 


WHEAT.—Of all the cereals, wheat is at once 
the most valuable and the most widely distributed. 
It has been cultivated from very early times, as is 
proved by the finding of wheat grains in some of 
the oldest Egyptian tombs. In what land it had 
its origin is unknown, but de Candolle assigns 
the honour to Mesopotamia. In Palestine its 
cultivation dates back to a time prior to the 
Hebrew conquest (Dt 8°). How long before cannot 
be said, but it was probably a considerable time. 
In the OT the most common name for it is Ayn, 
which the LXX renders in most instances by zupés 
(Gn 30%, Ex 9 etc.) but sometimes by c?ros (Jg 64, 
Ezk 277"), and the Vulg. by ¢riticwm and, in a few 
cases, frumentum. On the other hand, otros is 
used also to render 73 (Jer 23%, J] 2*4), j33 (Nu 18”, 
Jer 8172), way (Jos 5"), and 13¥ (Gn 427%). In the 
NT this is the term invariably employed (Mt 3”, 
Lk 167 ete.), and in EV it is nearly always trans- 
lated ‘wheat.’ Like the Heb. }33, however, ciros is 
really a general term for the cereals. But we can 
readily understand how, just as in Scotland the 
word ‘corn’ has become practically the equivalent 
of oats, so in Palestine ciros should come to mean 
wheat. For it was the most common and the 


most valued of the staple products of the country, / 


and was, as it still is, its principal breadstuff. 
Several varieties of wheat are grown in Palestine. 
Tristram (Nat. Hist. of Bible, 492) mentions spe- 
cially three of them: Triticum compositum, T. 
spelta (which is the most common of all), and 
T. hybernum. 

Wheat is sown about November. shortly after 
the first rains have softened the soil and rendered 
it fit for ploughing. It is ripe in May or June, 
but the time of harvest varies for the different 
districts, being earliest in the low-lying Jordan 
Valley, and latest in the Lebanons. The processes 
of reaping, threshing, winnowing, and sifting have 
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already been described (see AGRICULTURE). The 
return yielded by wheat varies greatly. Thirty- 
fold is, according to Tristram, reckoned a good 
return (op. cit. 489). But that applies to Palestine 
as itis now. The sixty-fold or hundred-fold of the 
parable (Mt 138 ||) might well have been obtained 
in the days of its former prosperity. Wheat was 
an article of export from very early days (Ezk 27", 
ef. Ac 12”), and even to this dey considerable 
quantities are exported b 


way of Haifa and 
Beirut. 


It is obtained mainly from the Hauran. 
HuGcH DUNCAN. 
WICKED.—Wickedness (ovnpia) is sin contem- 
plated, not in the light of judicial guilt, or even of 
moral badness, but of the active mischief which it 
works. 

Four Greek words in NT are translated ‘wicked’ in EV. 

(1) &Oecwos (only in 2 P 27 317). This describes the man who 
will not walk according to the lines laid down (r/0eoHas) for him 
by others ; the man who gratifies his own desires and whims, in 
defiance of public opinion, or even of Divine regulation. 

(2) cvoyos (Ac 223, and nine other times ; éyoyiw, sixteen times). 
This word originally has to do by derivation with the sheep that 
will not stay in its own pasture (voués), or the man who breaks 
through limits (»¢s;) assigned, and hence signifies a lawless man. 
The thought is similar to that in (1). 

(3) zex0os. Meaning originally ‘unpleasant’ (cf. Lk 16°, Ac 285, 
Rev 162), and then ‘failing to answer expectation or fulfil the 
apparent reason for existence,’ the word comes to mean 
‘morally bad’ as opposed to zy«6és, morally good (Mt 2141 2448, 
Col 3° etc.). 

(4) xovypcs. This is the usual NT word; and it occurs very 
frequently, being usually rendered ‘wicked’ or ‘evil.’ It is 
connected by derivation with toil (reves). J. J. Schmidt sug- 
gests that, like the word ‘ villainy,’ it has drifted from meaning 
‘labouring’ and hence ‘lower class’ to ‘degraded’ and thence 
‘vicious.’ But it seems more probable that the root thought in 
zoynpos is * causing trouble,’ ‘ mischievous,’ and thence ‘actively 
wicked’ in contrast to xpyords, ‘actively good.’ A vivid picture 
of the thought involved is found in Mt 1324-00. 36-43, where the 
tares are the fruit of the ‘wicked one,’ 6 rovypes. The bad man 
(zaxzés) may be content to sin alone, the wicked man (revzpes) 
seeks to draw away others also. 


1. The causes of wickedness.—(a) The wicked one 
(Mt 13?* 38, Eph 62%, 1 Jn 23% 143”, perh. Mt 67%, etc. ). 
The first great source of evil is apparently the devil. 
He is the great mischief-maker who disarranges 
God’s orderly world (kécy0s, Mt 48 13°, etc.), and is 
ever found in antagonism to Christ’s dominion 
(Mt 13°79, 1 Jn 51829 RV). (0) Wicked spirits. 
Scripture reveals to us not only a general, but 
also an army of wicked spirits who are ever ready 
to do his work (see Mt 12%, Ac 19-33, ete.).  (e) 
Fallen human nature. Suggestions from without 
are reinforced by willingness from within. De- 
praved human nature (cf. Mt 7) is traitor to Christ 
(Mt 15, Mk 722, Lk 11°°, Ro 1”). This is the per- 
manent condition of the world apart from Christ 
(1 Jn 5%, Gal 14). 

2. Manifestations of wickedness.—The tree of 
wickedness has many kinds of fruit, by which we 
detect its character (Mt 7!” 18): e.g. violence (Mt 5°, 
Ac 17°, 2 Th 3°), hypocrisy (Mt 22'*), an unforgiving 
spirit (Mt 18%), idleness (Mt 25°), unbelief (He 3”), 
self-sufficiency (Ja 4%), spite (3 Jn’); everything, 
in fact, that is unlike Christ, flourishes in the 
devil’s Eden—the lost world. 

8. The consequences of wickedness,—The ‘ children 
of the wicked one,’ if unredeemed from his service, 
will share his doom (Mt 13%: 5 2576. 9, Ro 1° * ; ef. 
Eph 2-8), f 

4. The remedy for wickedness.—God’s attitude 
towards the wicked man is not one of implacable 
anger, but of winning kindness (Lk 6%). Recon- 
ciled through the cross of Christ (Col 1-74), the 
wicked man may find complete pardon for the past. 
Nay more, he may be so renewed in nature as to 
have no taste for his former way of life (Ro 12°, 
Ac 3%, 1 Co 58,1 Th 5”). And further, he may not 
only be completely ransomed from the slavery in 
which he was formerly held (Mt 6", Jn 17%, 2 Th 
3°, 1 Jn 58 RV), but may become actually victori- 
ous, through the imparted power of Christ, over 


WIDOW 


the evil one, who is now bitterly antagonistic to 
his former subject (1 Jn 2-4, Eph 64-38), 


LITERATURE.—Trench, Synonyms; Grimm-Thayer and Cremer, 
Lexa. 8.0v. xunbs, xovnpos. HAC wGEES: 


WIDOW (x7pa).—Four widows are referred to in 
the Gospels. 

4. Anna of the tribe of Asher (Lk 2°38), a 
devout woman described as a prophetess, who had 
been a widow eighty-four years, and who con- 
stantly frequented the Temple, passing her time in 
fastings and prayers, and who, coming up at the 
moment of the presentation of the infant Saviour, 
moved by the spirit of prophecy, spake of Him to 
those present who were expecting the redemption 
of Jerusalem. The Lewis MS of the Syriac Gos- 
ae says that Anna lived only seven days with 
her husband, an alteration not improbably made 
by some scribe with the object of reducing Anna’s 
age to a less unusual limit. See also art. ANNA. 

2. The widow of Sarepta or Zarephath, referred 
to by our Lord in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(Lk 4%-?6) as an instance of a Gentile who had 
entertained Elijah, and had received a blessing by 
his means. It has been suggested by A. Meyer 
(Jesu Muttersprache, iv. 8) that the word ‘widow’ 
here may have been ‘Gentile’ in some Aramaic 


original, |A.2803} (armaitha), the feminine of 
‘Gentile’ or ‘Syrian’ having been confused with 
JAX805} (armalta), ‘a widow.’ If this were so, 
then our Lord’s reference to Naaman the Syrian 
would be balanced by a reference to ‘a woman 
who was a Syrian’ or ‘ Gentile.’ 

3. The widow of Nain (Lk 7!!-1”), a little town 
situated a few miles to the south of Mount Tabor 
in Galilee, to whom our Lord uttered His com- 
passionate ‘Weep not’ just before es her 
only son to life. The people who witnessed the 
miracle exclaimed that a great prophet had risen 
up among them, probably with reference to Elijah 
or Elisha, the former of whom, like Christ, had 
raised a widow’s son. 

4, The poor widow who cast her two mites into 
the treasury (Mk 124-4, Lk 2114), whom Christ 
commended. It should not be forgotten in prac- 
tical applications of this incident and of our Lord’s 
praise of the widow, that she cast in ‘all her living,’ 
that is to say, her day’s entire income, or ‘all that 
she had to live upon until more should be earned’ 
(Swete), and that consequently the phrase ‘ widow’s 
mite’ is incorrectly applied to small sums de- 
ducted, and more or less easily spared, from a 
daily income. 

In addition to these four widows, who were 
actual persons, a widow is a character in one of 
our Lord’s parables (Lk 188), who, having no power 
to enforce the justice she claims, obtains it at 
length by her importunity ; and from this our Lord 
draws His a fortiori conclusion that God will hear 
and answer those who cry day and night unto 
Him. Further, widows are referred to by Christ 
(Mt 23! [omitted by RV], Mk 12”, Lk 20%) as 
being often cruelly oppressed and defrauded by 
the Pharisees of His day. 

It may be regarded as certain that our Lord’s 
mother was a widow during the time of His 
ministry, hence His recommendation of her, just 
before His death, to the beloved disciple (Jn 19°), 

The honourable and important position which 
widows occupied in the early Church is entirely in 
harmony with the respectful and sympathetic tone 
in which they are referred to in the above places 
of the Gospels. 


In the Lewis MS of the Syriac Gospels the Syrophenician 
woman (Mk 726) is described as a widow. This may be another 
instance of the possible confusion of ‘widow’ and ‘Gentile’ 
alluded to above. ALBERT BONUS. 


WILDERNESS 


WIFE (y7).—For the general subject see 


FAMILY, MARRIAGE, WOMAN. 

Our Lord places the claims of a wife above those 
of a father or mother, and emphasizes in the most 
striking way the spiritual and bodily unity, indis- 
soluble except for one cause, of the two who have 
been joined together in marriage (Mt 19%*-, Mk 
10?%-), And precisely because of His exalted con- 
ception of a wife’s place in her husband’s heart, 
He teaches the absoluteness of His own claims 
on the loyalty and obedience of His disciples, by 
setting them clearly in a man’s eyes over against 
those of the wife of his bosom. It was on the 
same occasion on which He pronounced what 
might be called the Magna Charta of married 
womanhood that He uttered those solemn words 
about the need of forsaking a wife for His sake 
and the gospel’s (Mt 19”, Mk 10”; cf. Lk 18”), 
And in the parable of the Great Supper, among 
the rejected excuses of those who do not accept 
the gracious invitation, is that of the man who 
said, ‘I have married a wife, and therefore I can- 
not come’ (Lk 14”), J. C. LAMBERT. 


WILD BEASTS.—See ANIMALS in vol. i. p. 64° f. 


WILDERNESS.—The word or words (more or 
less synonymous) which the EV tr. by ‘ wilderness’ 
or ‘desert’ afford a striking example of the diffi- 
culties which translators, and after them the 
ordinary readers of Holy Scripture, have to con- 
tend with, because that word does not convey to 
our mind the idea of something we know: in our 
western European countries there is not, properly 
speaking, any desert or wilderness, in the Biblical 
sense of the word. Thus, unable to consult our 
own experience, we have to fall back upon books 
we have read, and ee notions obtained in that 
way. Immediately there rises in our memory the 
view of a desert of sand, stretching itself out of 
sight in a complete solitude, and giving to the 
caravans of travellers scarcely any other choice 
but death from thirst, or burial under the moving 
soil blown up by some terrible windstorm. Such 
is the classical representation of a desert or wilder- 
ness, and it is a constant source of errors for the 
understanding of numerous passages of the Bible 
where that word occurs. There is no ‘desert of 
sand’ either in Palestine or in the neighbouring 
countries. In fact, the Hebrew word which is 
usually tr. ‘desert’ or ‘ wilderness’ (midbar) does 
not in the least convey the idea of solitude or 
desolation ; on the contrary, it belongs to a root 
which means ‘to pasture,’ and therefore, etymo- 
logically, ‘feeding-ground’ or ‘ pasture-land’ would 
seem to be the most exact translation. But if 
we should adopt it, another ambiguity would be 
created, and a false notion suggested. Indeed, for 
a European reader, a pasture is a meadow with 
abundant grass, which is not at all true of the 
Palestinian midbar. 

For a correct understanding of the meaning of 
the word ‘wilderness’ in the Bible, one has to 
remember that there were—and are still—nomads 
in Bible lands. Those people are not addicted to 
agricultural life, but to the breeding of cattle; 
they live on the borders of cultivated lands, be- 
tween these and other regions which are either 
uninhabitable or practically uninhabited. The 
territories held by those nomads—called Bedawin’ 
in modern times—are not without water and grass ; 
but these indispensable resources, required for the 
herds, are both searce, and the tribes of shepherds 
are compelled to remove their camps from one 
place to another for feeding and watering their 
cattle. The midbdér is therefore essentially the 
ground occupied by nomad tribes; it forms around 
agricultural districts a zone variable in extension 
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or breadth ; sometimes culture wins over unculti- 
vated lands, sometimes these regain spaces formerly 
tilled and sown. At the boundary itself of those 
two tracts of land live some populations which 
held a sort of intermediate position in the pro- 
ress of civilization: they are half-sedentary, 
alf-shepherds (half-Wedlahin, half-Bedawin), and, 
dwelling still under tents, they cultivate the 
ground, plough, sow, and reap (cf. Max von Oppen- 
heim, Vom Mittelmeer zwm Persischen Golf, 1900, 
ii. pp. 78-84). Even in the interior of cultivated 
districts, where villages and towns exist, there are 
freanently patches of land where the soil remains 
abandoned to itself, without culture, and they 
offer, therefore, the same character as the exterior 
zone inhabited by nomads. Those spaces are 
generally used as pasture-grounds for the cattle, 
and have also been called midbar. They are found 
even near towns; thus the OT mentions the wil- 
dernesses of Gibeon, of Tekoa, of Damascus, of 
Riblah (MT Diblah, Ezk 614). Besides those local 
denominations, others occur which apply to peri- 
pheric regions: wildernesses of Shur, of Sin, of 
Sinai, of Paran, of Zin, of Kadesh, of Ethan (or 
Yam-Suph), of Maon, of Ziph, of Beersheba, of 
Engedi, of Jeruel, of Beth-aven, of Edom, of Moab, 
of Kedemoth. Several of these wildernesses, as 
their names show, cover vast spaces ; others, on 
the contrary, represent quite limited places. 

One of the most important deserts is the Wilder- 
ness of Judah, twenty hours in length and five in 
breadth, which constitutes, with the Mountain 
(Har), the South (Neged), and the Low-Country 
(Shephelah), the four parts of the territory of that 
tribe. The Wilderness of Judah is the region 
situated east of the watershed, between this high 
line and the western shore of the Dead Sea. The 
wildernesses of Ziph and of Maon are portions of 
it in the south, as well as those of Engedi and 
Tekoa in the middle ; and finally also, in the north, 
the rough, barren, and uninhabited district where 
the road runs from Jerusalem to Jericho (cf. Lk 
10°°f-), That wilderness is an uneven, undulating 
table-land, where conical hills and rocky hillocks 
arise, where deep ravines are cut between steep 
walls of rocks; it falls down towards the east— 
here in gradual declivities, there in sudden and 
abrupt slopes—in the direction of the Dead Sea, 
situated 1500 or 2000 feet below. No river or 
rivulet, no trees, no villages; a soil without vege- 
tation, either sandy or stony, here and there with 
scarce and meagre grass, which is avidly sought 
for by small flocks of sheep and goats, belonging 
to a few miserable camps of black or brown tents. 
That wilderness was the refuge of David when 
persecuted by Saul (1S 22-26); he knew it from 
the time of his youth, having, when a boy, followed 
there the herds of his father (16! 17%: *4), Later 
on the same region sheltered Judas Maccabzeus 
and his companions (1 Mac 9%). 

The wildernesses mentioned in the Bible are not 
all as inclement and inhospitable as the Wilder- 
ness of Judah. They are sometimes inhabited ; 
they contain wells and cisterns, towns (Jos 15%, 
1 K 98, 2 Ch 84) and houses (1 K 2%), herds of 
sheep (1 8 17), and pastures (Ps 65"). 

The Gospel of John alludes twice to the sojourn 
of Israel in the wilderness (3'* Moses lifting the 
serpent, and 6°! the manna). The Synoptics do 
not mention it; but it is spoken of in the Book of 
Acts, specially in Stephen’s discourse (7°44) and 
in 13%, and in 1 Co 10° and He 38 (quoting Ps 958) 
and 37, 

The Wilderness of Judah is named several times 
in connexion with John the Baptist. His youth, 
according to Lk 1®, was spent ‘in the deserts’ ; 


tion. In that respect, as well as in others, John is 
like Amos, the shepherd of Tekoa. According to 
the Gospels, ‘ the deserts’ included also the country 
near Jordan—beyond, that is, east of, the river— 
where John began his ministry, preaching and 
baptizing (Mt 3!, Mk 14, Lk 3?; ef. Mt 117, Lk 7%; see 
artt. BEYHABARA, JOHN THE BAPTIST, JORDAN), 
and the four Gospels apply to that event the pro- 
phecy of Is 40° (Mt 3°, Mk 1°, Lk 34, Jn 1%). 

Ecclesiastical tradition has not been content with the indica- 
tions given in the Gospels which connect John the Baptist’s 
life and work with the wilderness: it has connected also his 
birth with it. The place where Zacharias and Elisabeth dwelt 
being only vaguely named in Lk 1%, it has been identified by 
the Christians of the Holy Land and the pilgrims, since the 
time of the Crusades, with a village situated about 4 miles 
west from Jerusalem; the Arabs call it ‘Ain-Karim, but it is 
known in the language of the Churches as ‘St. John in the 
Desert’ or ‘St. John in the Mountain.’ That place is not in 
the Wilderness of Judah; its neighbourhood is cultivated and 
fertile, at least in the sense in which one can use that word 
when speaking of Judea. Even if we should suppose that 
such was the birthplace of John, it would be unjustified to 
Ses it as being ‘in the wilderness’ (cf. ZDPV xxii. pp. 
81-93). F 

It is also in the wilderness that the Gospel 
narratives place the scene of the Temptation of 
our Lord (Mt 41, Mk 1”, Lk 41). Since the time of 
the Crusades, ecclesiastical tradition has contrived 
to localize that event in a particular, well-defined 
spot, and has chosen for it the wild and desolate 
mountain which arises almost vertically above the 
Fountain of Elisha, west from the oasis of Jericho. 
A Greek convent, continuation of a very old laura, 
which was, if not founded, at least developed by 
Elpidius (ZDPYV iii. p. 13), is suspended on the side 
of that mountain, which has received the name 
of Mount of the Quarantania (Jebel Karantul), on 
account of Jesus fasting 40 days. It is, of course, 
equally impossible to prove or to disprove that this 
place is the one mentioned in the narratives of the 
Temptation. 

Galilee, and particularly the shores of the Lake 
of Gennesaret, was at the time of our Lord rela- 
tively well peopled : this is proved by the Gospels, 
and still more explicitly by the testimony of 
Josephus. There were, however, spaces of land 
without human habitations, and probably left to 
the shepherds and their cattle. According to the 
narratives of the Gospels, several scenes of the 
Galilean ministry of Jesus, and some of His teach- 
ings, were connected with places of that sort, 
designated now as ‘a desert’ or ‘a wilderness’ 
(pnuos or épnuta), now as ‘a desert place’ (pyuos 
témos). We have to mention here (a) the multi- 
plication of loaves (Mt 14!8-*1, Mk 69-44, Lk 910-17, 
Mt 1588, Mk 811°); (6) Jesus withdrawing for 
prayer (Mk 1%, Lk 5), or to avoid the crowd 
(Mk 1%, Lk 4%, Jn 1154); (c) the demoniac of 
Gadara (Lk 8”) ; (d) the parable of the Lost Sheep 
(Lk 15*7), where the 99 sheep remain ‘in the 
wilderness,’ whereas the shepherd goes after that 
which is lost until he finds it. 

LITERATURE.—PEFSt, 1871, pp. 3-80; E. H. Palmer, The 
Desert of the Exodus, 2 vols., 1871; Furrer, art. ‘Wiiste’ in 
Schenkel, Bib. Lex. v. pp. 680-685; G. A. Smith, HGHL, pp. 
312-317 ; Buhl, GAP, pp. 96-99 ; Lagrange in RB, 1896, pp. 618- 
643, 1897, pp. 107-130, 605-625, 1900, pp. 63-86; B. Baentsch, 
Die Wiiste, ihre Namen und ihre bildliche Anwendung in den 
Alttest. Schriften, 1883 ; Pierre Loti, Le Désert ®, 1895 [descrip- 
tive], and other [more scientific] books of travels in the Sinai- 
Peninsula ; Bénhoff, ‘Die Wanderung Israels in der Wuste’ in 
SK, 1907, pp. 159-217. LUCIEN GAUTIER. 


WILL.— ‘Every man,’ says Thomas Reid (Works, 
1863 ed., p. 530), ‘is conscious of a power to deter- 
mine, in things which he conceives to depend upon 
his determination. To this power we give the 
name of Will; and, as it is usual, in the operations 
of the mind, to give the same name to the power 
and to the act of that power, the term ‘‘ Will” is 


that is, certainly, with the keepers of herds, away | often put to signify the act of determining, which 


from towns or villages, in solitude and contempla-! more properly is called volition.’ 


On the question 
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of the freedom of the will see FREE WILL and 
LIBERTY ; and on the human will of Jesus see 
SouL, 668. Our Lord Jesus Christ has given us a 
perfect example of how our great possession of 
freedom should be used, has shown us by His own 
perfect subordination of His will to the will of His 
Father, that the goal at which we should aim is 
to have our wills in perfect accord with the will of 
God, whether it be His will as to our enduring or 
His will as to our doing. ‘O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this eup pass from me; nevertheless 
not as I will, but as thou wilt’ Mt (26%); ‘I came 
down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me’ (Jn 6%). It is our 
part to seek to have the mind of Christ, and to 
obey where God would have us to obey, and endure 
where He would have us to endure. 


‘Our wills are ours to make them thine.’ 


LITERATURE.—NT Commentaries; Hastings’ DB; the works 
of Thomas Reid; R. A. Thompson, Christian Theism; Hill, 
Lectures in Divinity; A. M. Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the 
Christian Keligion ; Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation ; 
and Philosophical and Theological works in general. 

GEORGE C, WATT. 

WIND (dveuos; mveSua only in Jn 3°).—‘ The four 
winds’ (Mt 241, Mk 13’) is an expression standing 
for ‘north, south, east, and west,’ the winds in 
Palestine coming mainly from these directions. 
These winds retain their character, varied only in 
degree, throughout the year. The north wind is 
cold; the west, from the sea, moist; the south, 
warm ; and the east, from the desert, dry. This 
last is very pleasant in the winter months ; but in 
spring and autumn, when it is prevalent, it is 
exceedingly oppressive, a few hours often causing 
every living thing to droop. The popular belief 
that the most violent winds are from the east is 
not confirmed by the writer’s experience of over 
five years in Galilee. The most memorable storm 
in that period was from the west. See, further, 
SEA OF GALILEE, p. 591. W. Ewinc. 


WINE (otvos ; once, Ac 21%, yNedxos).—The climate 


and soil of Palestine are excellently adapted to° 


the production of grapes, and from very early 
times wine has been a common beverage in the 
country. In the OT it is praised as a source of 
good cheer to the heavy of heart, as a stimulant 
for the faint, andas a token of a full, happy, and 
prosperous life (Pr 315, Ps 1041). The dangers of 
excessive indulgence are indeed clearly indicated. 
The priest while on duty, and the Nazirite during 
the currency of his vow, might not touch it (Lv 10°, 
Nu 6%). The sin of drunkenness is presented in 
revolting colours (Pr 237°", Is 287). The Rechabite 
abstinence from wine, however, arose probably from 
the nomadic view of the vine as the symbol of the 
settled life, not from any objection to the use of 
wine in itself (W. R. Smith, Prophets, 84, 389). In 
the Gospels wine appears with bread as represent- 
ing ordinary fare (Lk 7%); it is drunk on festive 
occasions (Jn 2%), and at religious feasts (Mt 26” 
etc.). Mingled with oil, it is applied to wounds as 
a healing agent (Lk 10%) ; mingled with myrrh, it 
is used as a narcotic (Mk 15”). 

The ancient methods of wine-making persist to 
the present day. Commonly the grapes are placed 
in a large shallow trough, cut in the surface of the 
rock. The juice is there trodden out, and con- 
ducted by a channel to a deeper trough at a lower 
level. The time of the vintage and wine-treading 
is one of great joyfulness among the people, their 
labours being enlivened by the singing of songs, 
and rhythmic clapping of the hands. Fermentation 
sets in quickly. The first, or what the Jews called 
the ‘tumultuous’ stage, might be passed in four 
days, during which the wine remained in the 
trough, or vat, if possible. It was then put into 
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earthenware jars which had been lined with pitch, 
or, if it were to be sent to a distance, into ‘ bottles,’ 
where the process was completed. In about three 
months the wine was fit for use. 

Where the soil was deep, a press was ‘ digged ° 
in the earth (Mt 21* ete.). This, built round with 
masonry, and carefully cemented, received the 
juice expressed in a wooden structure set on the 
surface. 

The ‘bottles’ are partially tanned goat-skins. 
The apertures where legs and tail have been 
severed are sewn up, leaving only that at the neck, 
which is &rmly tied when the skin is filled. The 
wine in the first stage of fermentation, if tied in 
the skins, would, by reason of the gas generated, 
burst them. When the ‘tumultuous’ stage is 
passed, the new ‘bottle’ yields sufficiently to 
permit completion of the process. ‘ Bottles’ once 
stretched in this way had no further powers of 
distention, and if used again for the same purpose 
would, of course, burst (Mt 917 etc.). 

Different qualities of wine were distinguished 
(Jn 2), probably indicated, as they are still, by 
the localities where they are produced. The ‘new 
wine’ of Ac 2 (lit. ‘sweet wine’) was probably 
‘the wine made from the drip of the grapes before 
the clusters are trodden in the wine-press—stronger 
than the thin sour wines used as daily beverages’ 
(Lindsay, Acts, in loc.). The modern ‘sweet wine’ 
is made from the white or green grapes, the juice 
being slightly boiled. 

There is nothing known in the East of anything 
called ‘wine’ which is unfermented. Pharaoh’s 
butler pressed grapes into his master’s cup (Gn 40!). 
‘In a text found at Edfu, it is said that grapes 
squeezed into water formed a refreshing beverage 
which was drunk by the king’ (Driver, Genesis, 
in loc.). This possibly corresponds to the Spanish 
drink made by squeezing grapes not quite ripe into 
water. But it is never called ‘wine.’ The yredKos 
of Ac 2!° was certainly fermented. Apart from the 
fact that the vintage was eight months passed. 
which put the keeping of unfermented grape juice 
out of the question, it was alleged as the cause of 
drunkenness by those who must have known its 
character. The wine used by the Jews in Palestine 
—people most conservative in their religious cus- 
toms—at the Passover, is of the ordinary kind. 
And there is no trace of any tradition among them 
of a change having been introduced. Their attitude 
towards the drinker of unfermented grape juice 
may be gathered from the saying in Pirke Aboth 
(iv. 28), ‘He who learns from the young, to what_| 
is he like? to one that eats unripe grapes, and 
drinks wine from his vat.’ 

While in the NT wine is plainly regarded as 
good, and its medicinal value is recognized (1 Ti 
5°83), there is no blindness to the danger attached 
to its abuse (see, ¢.g., Eph 5", 1 Ti 38, Tit 2°). The 
question of total abstinence, like that of slavery, 
had not yet been raised. No argument for total 
abstinence can be built on the significance of terms 
used for ‘wine’ in Seripture. But ‘the Apostle Paul 
has stated the case for total abstinence in Ro 14 
in a way that does not need the treacherous aid 
of doubtful exegesis for its support’ (DB, s.v. 
‘Food’). See, further, Hastings’ DB ii. 31 ff. ; 
Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, 43 ff.; Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Arch. (Index); Fowler, The Wine of 
the Buble. W. Ewina. 


WINTER (xeyudv, Mt 24”, Mk 1338, Jn 10”?).—This 
is the time of cold and rain-storms. The modern 
Arab. name, esh-shitta’, means literally ‘the rain.’ 
It is the season in which the rain supply of the 
year falls ; it lasts roughly for seven months, from 
October till April inclusive, thus including the part 
of the year which we call spring (see SUMMER). 
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While in the deeper parts of the Jordan Valley it is 
never very cold, the raw air breeds many discom- 
forts in the rainy season. On the higher lands, 
however, the cold is often intense, snow lying at 
gee he in Jerusalem—to a depth of some 
inches. ‘The rain moistens the soil, hard baked by 
the summer sun. In a land where the science of 
road-making is practically unknown, the paths go 
swiftly to mud, so that travel in winter is always 
toilsome, and not seldom perilous. |W. EWING. 


WISDOM.— 


i. Use of the conception in Biblical history and literature. 
A, As applied to a school of thought. 
1. The ‘wise men.’ 
2. Their writings. 
B. As applied to the Spirit of God. 
1. Jewish hypostatization. 
2. Christological development, 
ii. NT use of the word cogi«. 
1. In the Gospels. 
2. In the Pauline Epistles. 
8. In the Ep. of James and elsewhere. 
iii. Use of word and concept in the discourses of Jesus. 
1. In comparisons of His message with the Baptist’s. 
2. To rebuke blasphemy against His work. 
iv. Matthzan connexions of the two groups of sayings. 
1. Wisdom sayings of Mt 11. 
2. Wisdom sayings of Mt 12. 
yv. Lukan connexions of the two groups. 
1. Lk 1149-51 a Wisdom utterance. 
2. Relation to context of Lk 7=Mt 11. 
3. Connected discourse-elements of Lk.-Acts. 
(a) Lk 1213-34, 
(0) Lk 16, 189-14, 
(c) Lk 111-13 181-8, 
vi. The Wisdom utterances represent a special type of 
Gospel tradition. 
1. Independent of Matthzan Logia. 
2. Inseparable from narrative. 
3. Employed in common Greek form by Mt. and 
Luke. 
4. More fully and authentically present in Luke. 
Relation of this to narrative-elements of Synoptic 
tradition. 
1. Dependence of Mark. 
2. Relation to peculiar narrative-element of Luke. 
ii. Conclusions as to proto-Lukan source. 
. Wisdom speculation in the development of Christology. 
1. The Wisdom doctrine of St. Paul as related— 

@) to (Jewish) Stoicism. 

b) to Apocalyptics. 

(c) to Mystery-religion. 

2. The Johannine and Patristic Christology. 

(a) Substitution of Greek terminology (Logos 
for Wisdom). 

b) Standpoint of the Fourth Evangelist. 

c) The Wisdom utterance Mt 1129-30 the link 
between Synoptic and Johannine Christ- 
ology. 

Literature. 


i. THE BIBLICAL CONCEPTION.—In Biblical] lan- 
guage the term ‘wisdom’ (OT 7221 hokhmah, LXX 
and NT godia, rarely ¢pdvnors (Lk 1”, Eph 18), or 
civeots (Lk 2#7, Eph 3%)), is applied (4) to a human, 
(B) to a Divine attribute. 

A. Under the former head is included.—1. The 
type of thought illustrated in the school of religio- 
philosophical thinkers contemporary with and later 
than the prophets, rivalled and ultimately dis- 
placed by the scribes. Thus the designation of Mt 
23%, “prophets and wise men and scribes,’ is seen 
to be historically correct, as against the modified 
form of Lk 11* (‘prophets and apostles’; cf. 1 Th 
2), Eph 2” ete.), the representatives of these schools 
of Jewish thought being regarded as commissioned 
by and endowed with the Divine Spirit. 2. Ina 
derived sense the writings of these inspired men 
(} wavdperos copia, applied by Hegesippus and Pales- 
tinian writers generally to the group Pr.-Wisd. 
of Sol.; see Eus. HE Iv. xxii. 8, ‘ Nicene and post- 
Nicene Fathers’ [ed. Schaff-Wace], with note by 
McGiffert), regarded as utterances of the Spirit 
of God: ‘the Wisdom of God saith’ (Lk 11)= 
‘the Holy Ghost saith’ (He 3’7)=‘the Spirit (of 
apocalyptic prophecy) saith’ (1 Ti 41, perhaps re- 
ferring to Jannes and Jambres, 2 Ti 38). 

B. The designation ‘ Wisdom of God,’ or simply 


Vii. 


‘Wisdom,’ is sometimes applied to the Spirit of 
God as manifest in creation and redemption, in 
the illumination of the mind and regeneration of 
the soul. 

1. In the Hokhmah, or Wisdom literature, this 
is the habitual designation of the Divine Spirit, 
especially conceived as manifesting the redeeming 
love of God, which goes forth to seek and save the 
erring (Wis 16 722-8), Personification of Wisdom 
(Job 28, Pr 8), under the later speculative influence 
of Stoic metaphysics, passes imperceptibly into 
hypostatization and a Logos-doctrine, cosmological 
as well as soteriological (Wisdom=the Metathron, 
Wis 97-9; cf. Sir 24, Wis 7%). In Philo the terms 
‘Wisdom’ and ‘ Logos’ are practically equivalent, 
the Stoic term naturally tending among Greek 
readers to displace the Hebrew. Contemporane- 
ously, under the mythologizing influence exerted 
through apocalyptic literature, the redemptive 
mission of Wisdom (Wis 9!-) develops into an un- 
mistakable avatar doctrine, wherein Wisdom be- 
comes incarnate, and dwells among men (Bar 3%’, 
cf. Oxyrh. Frgts. Log. iii.), or even descends to 
the underworld to ‘visit all that sleep, and shine 
upon all that hope in the Lord’ (Sir 24%? Lat.; cf. 
pseudo-Isaiah, ap. Tren. Her. iW. xx. 4, and Eph 
54). Rejected by men, she ascends again to her seat 
in heaven (Enoch xlii. 1),* whence she returns to 
be poured out upon the elect in the Messianic age 
(xlix. 1). The mythologizing tendency was strongly 
reacted against by the scribes, especially in the 
period of Akiba, during the rivalry of Synagogue 
and Church in Palestine (A.D. 70-135). On the 
Jewish side, from this time forward, all personifi- 
cations of the Divine Wisdom were rigidly re- 
stricted in their application to the Mosaic Torah 
(Sir 24-27, Bar 41, Pirke Aboth, iii. 14, vi. 10). 
We even find later readings in Jewish texts alter- 
ing’ hokhmah to térah (copia to véuos). In general,, 
after the schism of the Nazarenes, speculative 
thought (doctrine of the Merkabah) is rigorously 
suppressed. 

2. On the Christian side Wisdom speculation 
continued to develop in both the cosmological and 
the soteriological. directions, with the Pauline 
Epistles as a basis. In the Johannine literature 
the Greek term ‘Logos’ is adopted, though the 
Wisdom doctrine itself continues Hebrew; but in 
the 2nd cent. Fathers, as in Philo, ‘ Wisdom’ and 
‘Logos’ are interchangeable and equivalent. Both 
designate the Spirit of God incarnate in Christ. 
The influence of mystery myths, already trace- 
able in pre-Christian apocalypse, becomes more 
pronounced, Gnostic speculations becoming com- 
pletely mythological. In these Wisdom (7 Zo¢ia, 
or Achamoth=hokhmdah) is the feminine or passive 
principle in the scheme of redemption, Zwryp the 
active. The present discussion will confine itself 
to the NT use of the two conceptions of wisdom : 
(A) as the inspired message of God through the 
‘wise men’ (hdkhamim) ; (B) as the Divine Spirit 
itself, resident in Jesus, and manifested in His life 
as well as in His teaching. For the history of 
Wisdom as the Hebrew philosophy, and as a hypo- 
stasis equivalent to the Stoic Logos, the reader is 

*The note of R. H. Charles on this passage of Enoch is too 
significant to be omitted : ‘The praise of wisdom was a favourite 
theme. Wisdom was regarded as haying her dwelling-place in 
heaven (Ixxxiv. 8, Job 2812-14. 20-24, Bar 329, Ecclus 244), and as 
coming to earth and desiring to make her abode with men Pr. 
120ff. 8f. 91-10, Ecclus 247; but as men refused to receive her (cf. 
xciv. 5), she returned to heaven. But in the Messianic times she 
will return, and will be poured out as water in abundance, 
xlix. 1, and the thirsty will drink to the full of wisdom, xlvii. 1; 
she will be bestowed on the elect, v. 8, xci. 10; ef. Apoc. Bar. 
xliv. 14, 4 Ezra viii. 52; and the spirit of wisdom will abide in 
the Messiah, the Elect One, xlix..3.’ What is here said of the 
outpouring of the spirit of wisdom is parallel to Ac 216ff. of the 
spirit of prophecy (cf. Nu 1129) and to the agraphon: ‘Et 
factum est cum ascendisset dominus de aqua, descendit fons 
omnis Spiritus Sancti, et requievit super eum,’ etc. 
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referred to the artt. ‘Wisdom,’ ‘Wisdom Litera- 
ture,’ ‘ Wisdom, Book of,’ in Hastings’ DB and in 
the Encyc. Biblica. 

ii. NT use.—4. A study of the use of the word 
copia, and its cognates in the Gospels, shows it to 
be, in some sense, distinctive of the Lukan writ- 
ings, in which Jesus’ teaching is presented primarily 
under this aspect of ‘wisdom of God,’ many ex- 
es having the characteristic forms of the 
Hokhmah (Wisdom) literature (see Briggs, Expos. 
Times, viii., ix. [1897-98] four articles on ‘ The Wis- 
dom of Jesus the Messiah’). The characteristic 
strophic form is apparent also in some discourse- 
material found only in Mt. (e.g. 571: 27 81f. 33f, 38f. 62-6. 
16-18) but is disarranged by additions in the canonical 
form of this Gospel. The word cod¢ia occurs but 
once in Mk. (6?= Mt 13%), and is applied, as in Lk 
24-52 and the series cited below, to Jesus’ endow- 
ment with the Spirit. It occurs twice in Mt. (11° 
12"), both occurrences being in passages verbally 
identical with Lk., and in a less original form. 
In Lk.-Acts it occurs 10 times; but the Lukan 
use is specially noteworthy, because endowment 
with the Spirit of God is here emeeeh spoken of, 
whether in the case of Jesus, of His forerunners, 
or of His successors, as the ydpucua of ‘ wisdom.’ 
So of Jesus (Lk 2%, ef. 24 ctveois and 4 Adyo 
xdpiros), of the endowment of the Twelve with the 
Spirit (21%), of the Seven (Ac 6’), of Stephen (61%), of 
Joseph (71°), of Moses (7). In the Fourth Gospel the 
conception of the endowment of Jesus with the 
spirit of wisdom is supplanted by that of an incar- 
nation of the Logos. The word cod¢ia and its cog- 
nates are wholly wanting. 

2. With this Gospel use should be compared that of the NT 
elsewhere. In the Pauline Epistles the word occurs 16 times 
in the passage 1 Co 117-319, wherein St. Paul contrasts ‘the 
wisdom of God,’ which endows those who ‘have the mind of 
Christ’ with ‘the wisdom of this world’; and 9 times in the 
twin Epistles (Eph.-Col.), written to oppose a ‘philosophy and 
vain deceit’ (Eph 414 ‘ wiles of error’) by means of the Divine 
gift of ‘a spirit of wisdom and understanding in the mystery 
of the Divine will.’ It is used by St. Paul in but three other 
instances, two of which (1 Co 128, 2 Co 112) are directly related 
to the group first mentioned, while the third occurs in the 
doxology Ro 1133, The yépicue« of wisdom claimed by St. Paul 
Gi Co 117-216, Eph 33-11, cf. 1 Co 128) is conceded to his letters in 
2 P 315, 

3. The only other NT employments of the word, or of the 
connected Bat of ideas, are in James and the Apocalypse. 
In Ja 15 3198.15.17 ‘wisdom’ is more exclusively practical and 
ethical, but is emphatically a Divine endowment. The concep- 
tion of ‘ the wisdom which cometh from above’ (i.e. the Divine 
Spirit, given to all that ask, Ja 15), manifested in works of love, 
is contrasted with wisdom of the tongue in Ja 3. The former is 
the fundamental characteristic of the just or righteous man 
(6 3/ze103), a use which agrees closely with that of Sirach and the 
OT Wisdom literature. Cf. Lk 117 gpévacis dixeciov, and 168 gpovi- 
ews... Gpovsedrepos. In the Apocalypse ‘ wisdom’ is an attribute 
of God in the doxologies 512 712 (cf. Ro 11°83); otherwise it is 
referred to only as an endowment like that of Joseph (Gn 4138f.) 
and Daniel (Dn 514), requisite to solve riddles (Rev 1318 179). 
The usage and conception of the Third Evangelist appear thus 
to stand midway between that of St. James and of St. Paul, 
with traces of the same use in certain parts of Mt. and Mark. 


iii. USE IN THE DISCOURSES OF JESUS.—The 
discourses of Jesus furnish a meagre but trust- 
worthy starting-point for a history of the term in 
its Christological development. mong these dis- 
courses we cannot venture to reckon the saying 
Lk 21% (=124=Mt 10 =Mk 134=Jn 15%), since 
the parallels make it probable that oréua Kal codia 
(cf. Lk 2” prudentiam et os, cod. e.) is only the 
characteristic Lukan mode of expressing the pro- 
mise of the Paraclete. All other occurrences of 
the word or connected idea in the discourses stand 
more or less closely related with one of two in- 
cidents: (1) Jesus’ denunciation of the faithless 
generation which rejected for opposite reasons 
both the Baptist’s mission and His own (Mt 11), 
or (2) His denunciation of the scribes who blas- 
phemed the Spirit of God whereby He wrought, 
demanding a sign from heaven (Mt 12-4). These 
discourses are variously distributed in our First 
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and Third Gospels (Mt 112-39 122-45 98-32 9934-89 
and Wwe 718-35 1918-15. 2if. 1] 24-26. 29-32, EN, but have in 
common a close connexion in thought and a re- 
semblance of language in exceptional degree as 
between the two canonical reporters. In these 
two groups of discourses, therefore, must be found, 
if anywhere, the basis in Jesus’ own utterances for 
the subsequent application in Christology of the 
conception of the Divine Wisdom. 

iv. MATTHHAN CONNEXIONS OF THE TWO 
GROUPS OF SAYINGS.—1. The Matthzan context 
of group (1) starts from the question of John’s 
disciples. This is made the occasion by Jesus of 
a comparison of unrepentant Israel to children 
who are pleased with neither the mournful nor 
the gay melodies of their playmates. His hearers 
had been displeased at the asceticism of John, and 
are equally so with the genial life of the ‘ Friend 
of publicans and sinners.’ As against this re- 
jection by the self-righteous of the message of 
repentance and forgiveness, ‘Wisdom’s children’ 
(here those who had repented at the preaching of 
John, cf. 21°, Lk 7**-) afford the justification of her 
methods (Mt 11°), In Mt. the discourse con- 
tinues with the denunciation of ‘ the cities wherein 
most of his mighty works were done,’ a paragraph 
which is ee accountable for the reading épya 
in some MSS for réxva in v.!%. These verses (Mt 
114) are otherwise placed by Lk. ; but those 
which follow (Mt 11%-?7=Lk 10*!f) again relate to 
the wisdom of Jesus which is delivered to Him 
(rapedo0n wor) by His Father (in contrast with the 
mapddoots Of the scribes, Mk 7}%), and, though hid 
from the wise, is revealed to the ‘little ones.’ 
This in turn introduces in Mt 11°8*° an invitation 
closely resembling those placed in the mouth of 
the Divine Wisdom in the literature of this class 
(cf. Sir 51°67 678 and Oxyrhynchus Log. iii. [iv.]). 
This closes the chapter and the discourse. 

2. In Mt 12*-% substantially the same subject is 
resumed, but it is now @ propos of the blasphemy 
of the scribes against the Holy Spirit in ascribing 
Jesus’ exorcisms to Beelzebub (127-87), the interven- 
ing material (12!-?) comprising the two Sabbath 
incidents of Mk 2”-3°, In this further denuncia- 
tion, not of the scribes but still of ‘this evil and 
adulterous generation,’ Jesus declares that it will 
fare worse than the Ninevites ; for, while these 
repented at the warning of Jonah, this generation 
has rejected a greater warning (7.c. the Baptist’s ; 
ef. 112-4 and Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, App. C. 
iv. v. pp. 216-231). It is condemned also by the 
Queen of the South, because she came to hear ‘ the 
wisdom of Solomon,’ whereas this generation has 
rejected a more gracious appeal (1)\etov=‘ a greater 
matter,’ ze. Jesus’ message of forgiveness con- 
ceived as the ‘wisdom’ of God). A concludin 
parable (Mt 12*%4#=Lk 11-6) likens ‘this evi 
generation,’ with its Pharisaic mania purifica, to 
“a house swept and garnished’ which becomes the 
abode of demons, because inhospitable to the Spirit 
of God. It is highly noteworthy that in both 
groups the condemnation is uttered by Jesus for 
rejection of the Spirit of God, which in the case of 
the discourse anent the Baptist is assumed to be 
manifest in Jesus’ message of forgiveness, in the 
case of the blasphemy of the scribes in His healing 
power. The significance of the use of the term 
‘wisdom’ in both cases (Mt 11” 12”) for the 
gracious and winning appeal of God’s redeeming, 
forgiving love, is made more apparent by the con- 
trast in both instances with the Baptist’s harsher 
message of warning against ‘the wrath to come.’ 
This is manifest from the figures of wailing versus 
piping, mourning versus dancing, fasting versus 
feasting, preaching of Jonah versus wisdom of 
Solomon. 

vy. LUKAN CONNEXIONS OF THE TWO GROUPS.— 
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A further discourse, correctly connected in Lk 
11-5 with group (2) (in Mt 23%4* incorrectly at- 
tached to Mk 12%40— Mt 231-12) carries to its 
logical conclusion the denunciation of the scribes 
who had blasphemed the Holy Spirit. Speak- 
ing now directly in the name of ‘the wisdom of 
God’ (Lk 11*), Jesus predicts their impending 
fate, and in the Matthean form (which properly 
includes the pathetic appeal to Jerusalem, sepa- 
rated from it in Lk. [Mt 23°7-89= Lk 13%]), the for- 
saking of ‘ your house’ by God’s Spirit. Not only 
have we throughout this context the characteristic 
forms and modes of expression of the Wisdom 
literature, but the final warning is expressly in- 
troduced as an utterance of ‘the wisdom of God’ 
(7 copia Tod Ge00), by which should be understood 
not the specific title of an individual writing of 
this literary category, but the entire canon of 
‘Wisdom’ writings, inclusive of the lost work from 
which the extract is made. The following con- 
siderations will make this clear :— 


1. The continuation of the previous line of thought is ap- 
parent from the allusion to the fate of God’s messengers (with 
Mt 23 34-37=Lk 1149-51 1334f. cf. Mt 1239! =Lk 1129f.), to the vain 
plea of the Spirit [Wisdom] (with Mt 2397-39=Lk 1394f cf. Mt 
1288-42 — Lk 112932), and to the house left desolate (with Mt 2338f. 
= Lk 135 ef. Mt 1243-45=Lk 112436), Many considerations, on 
the other hand, make it probable that Mt 23439 (=Lk 1149-51 
13%4f-), if not more, is really drawn from some lost ‘Wisdom’ 
writing. (a) The sending of ‘ prophets and wise men and scribes’ 
(hikhamim and séphérim) is something which cannot be as- 
cribed to Jesus (Mt.) but only to the Divine Spirit (Wisdom). 
(0) The adoption of the figure of Ps 367 914, Is 315, Dt 3211 is 
appropriate only to the Divine Spirit, which broods over Jeru- 
salem ; it is actually so applied in 2 Es 199, It will appear 
to many inappropriate if made an utterance of Jesus person- 
ally. The same may be said in less degree of the threat of 
the forsaking of the house (cf. Jer 127 225, Josephus pre- 
serves a kindred legend of voices in the Temple saying, ‘ Let us 
remove hence,’ BJ vi. y. 3). (¢) The whole context Mt 2334-39 
reappears in paraphrase in 2 Es 128-87, which, though late and 
Christianized, preserves the material in the form of an utterance 
of ‘the Lord Almighty.’ (d) Mt 23% contains, as some think, an 
anachronistic reference to the murder of Zechariah the son of 
Baruch, shortly before the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. BJ tv. v. 4). 
This consideration, however, may be disregarded, as the refer- 
ence may also be explained as a confusion of Zechariah the son 
of Jehoiada (2 Ch 2420-22) with the prophet Zechariah son of 
Berechiah (Zee 11), © 

2. Lk 71-83 presents a context interconnected by the thought 
fundamental to the saying Mt 1116-19_the Friend of publicans 
and sinners—the narrative-material with the exception of 71-10= 
Mt 8%-10.13 being peculiar to Luke. The discourse and narrative- 
material have the same bearing, and the former includes the 
nucleus of the ‘ wisdom’ sayings of Mt 11. 


It thus appears that in the two groups of dis- 
course-material principally represented in Mt 11 
and 12 and Lk 7 and 11 we have inextricably 
intermingled (1) sayings of Jesus wherein His own 
gracious mission was set over against the harsher 
warning of the Baptist as the message of the 
Diyine Wisdom ; and (2) extracts in defence of His 
beneficent works, from the actual Wisdom litera- 
ture, these extracts having been embodied along 
with His words of denunciation of the scribes, either 
by Himself or in the subsequent development of 
Evangelic tradition. To draw the line with pre- 
cision between authentic utterances of Jesus, and 
material subsequently adapted from the Wisdom 
literature because pronounced by ‘the wisdom of 
God’ (Mt 1178?) surpasses the powers of criticism ; 
but the endeavour is the more needless because the 
really significant fact is that Jesus’ actual teach- 
ing, at least in the form given it by the source 
here bit in common by Mt. and Lk., was so 
closely allied to the ideas of this Wisdom literature 
as to permit of intermingling at an extremely early 
date. A later example of the process of adapta- 
tion is furnished by the Oxyrhynchus papyrus 
which puts in the mouth of Jesus ‘be characteristic 
Wisdom utterance: ‘I stood in the midst of the 
world, and in the flesh was I seen of them (cf. Bar 
3°5), and 1 found all men drunken, and none found 
I athirst among them, and my soul grieveth over 


the sons of men because they are blind in their 
heart’ (Oxyrh. Log. I11.). 

3. Other elements of discourse-material from the 
Third Gospel and Acts may be clearly traced to 
a source of the same Wisdom type, if not the 
same composition. (a) In particular, the wisdom of 
Solomon, especially as exhibited in the hedonistic 
Epicureanism of Hoclusiaates, is pointedly con- 
trasted with a higher wisdom in the great discourse 
on the true riches of Lk 12!**, part of which is 
taken up in Mt 6%*4, The polemic against Ec 2 
in 12!%-*1 becomes tenfold more pointed as the dis- 
course proceeds to compare the beauty of the 
lilies and the provision of the ravens ‘ which have 
neither store-chamber nor barn’ (ef. v.!8) with 
‘Solomon in all his glory’ (cf. Ee 1!8 2)-*), 
The subject of the discourse (‘ wherein life con- 
sists,’ vv.1 =f) is as distinctive of Hebrew Wis- 
dom literature as the form and phraseology. 

(6) To the same original context must be 
reckoned the greater part of Lk 16, the material of 
which is peculiar to Luke. The ‘wisdom’ of the 
unrighteous steward in the use of ‘the mammon of 
unrighteousness’ is a subject manifestly in close 
relation to the use of riches commended in 12!°-*4, 
the affinity extending even to the phraseology 
(with 16° ‘riches that fail’ cf. 12 ‘treasure that 
faileth not’). The combination of the two, there- 
fore, in Mt 6-*4, @ propos of the heavenly recom- 
pense (Mt 61: 4 18), probably reflects a real con- 
nexion of Lk 12!*-*4 with 16!'9 in the source. 

Similar reasoning, based partly on the phrase- 
ology (cf. 16% with 184) partly on the subject- 
matter, connects the rest of Lk 16 (exe. y.!7 38) 
with 18%! (19!-*7?), The twocompanion parables 
1619-5 (vv.25-81 seem to be a later addendum) and 
18°14 exemplify the principle laid down in 16", 
while 166= Mt 117°“ links the whole with Lk 7". 
The whole group of teachings and parables on 
worldly conditions is thus seen to have a common 
occasion and bearing, a common spirit, and a com- 
mon point of view not elsewhere shown in the 
Gospels, but closely resembling the social teaching 
of James (cf. 191! 91-9 42f 6. 10. IB. 51-6), 

(c) A kindred subject having a similar develop- 
ment in Lk., but otherwise only scantily repre- 
sented in the Gospels, is that of dependence on the 
Divine bounty in answer to prayer (Lk 11'), 
which can hardly be dissociated from the com- 
panion parables (11°° and 18'*), The bare and 
wholly disconnected fragment taken up in Mt 77" 
is as inadequate to represent this exquisite group as 
is Mt 6%-*4 if bereft of the parables on the Toolish 
Rich Man and the Shrewd Steward. Once more, 
it is the Ep. of James that supplies an echo of the 
same spirit (cf. 1°-8 17 4% 519-18), 

It is clear that the method here applied may be 
extended to much of the special discourse-material 
of Lk., including perhaps some elements of Acts 
(on Solomon in Ac 7° see Yale Bicentennial Con- 
tributions, 1901, p. 271f.). It is sufficent for the 

resent to indicate that a large element of our 
Third Gospel is thus characterized. 

vi. WISDOM UTTERANCES REPRESENT A SPECIAL 
TYPE OF GOSPEL TRADITIONS.—The question of 
the relation of the Wisdom discourses to the recog- 
nized Gospel sources is one which inevitably sug- 
gests itself as soon as the fact is recognized that 
they are characterized by a peculiar and distinctive 
point of view. It becomes our duty, accordingly, 
to trace at least the outline of an answer. 

14. The discourse-material of Mt 11-12 falls ont- 
side the pentad characterized by the qlepee kal 
eyévero bre érédecev x.T.d. already discussed in art. 
Loaia. 

2. Besides being separated by narrative-material 
from these groups, Mt 11-12 differ from them in the 
fact of their relation to the narrative, from which 
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they are inseparable, and in the degree of simi- 
larity in their language to the Lukan parallels. 
As against the groups of Jogia which have not, and 
from their character do not require, a narrative 
setting, the discourse of Mt 11 not only relates the 
coming of the Baptist’s disciples, but presupposes 
an account of Jesus’ works of healing, and even 
requires us to suppose the reader somewhere in- 
formed of what had given rise to the taunt ‘ Be- 
hold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners.’ The same applies to 
the discourse in defence of Jesus’ exorcism ‘by 
the Spirit of God.’ This indispensable narrative- 
element is always supplied more fully and in 
better connexion by Lk., in some cases by Lk. 
alone (Lk 11) 1218-21), 

3. The similarity of language to the Lukan 
parallels is here very exceptional, reaching the 
degree of verbal identity for whole sentences, and 
positively requiring the use of the same written 
Greek source. 

4 This marked difference in the degree of re- 
semblance serves to connect other non -Markan 
elements of Mt., such as 31411 85-18. 18-22, which are 
again found to fall outside the Matthzean pentad, 
to differ in content and point of view from the 
Logian source, and to be at once more complete and 
for the most part more authentic in detail in Luke 
than in Matthew. Linguistic peculiarities in 
several instances prove the dependence of Mt. in 
these portions. Thus ‘Iepovcadju is used by Lk. 
68 times against 3 (5?) employments of ‘IepoodAuua. 
The latter form on the contrary is invariably em- 
ployed in Mt., Mk., and Jn., except thrice in Mt 
23°7=Lk 13%. Baodela rod Oeod is systematically 
changed by Mt. to 7év otpayvay. There are but 
four exceptions: Mt 19% (=Mk 10%) and 12% 
OUST (Chea ke view): 

vil. RELATION TO NARRATIVE-ELEMENTS OF 
SYNOPTIC TRADITION.— Although our First and 
to a less extent our Third Evangelist both derive 
the main framework of their narrative from our 


Second, this Second itself is not wanting in evi- | 


dences of dependence on the source to which we 
have traced the Wisdom chapters of Mt. and Luke. 

4..This relation appears in the description of the 
Baptist as Elias (Mk 12-56;* ef. Lk 724 3, Mt 
114, 2K 18); of the Temptation (Mk 1%, the 
dyyedo. and Onpia coming from Ps 911-8 quoted in 
Lk 4%.) ; of Jesus as ‘ eating and drinking’ while 
the disciples of the Baptist were fasting, and as 
‘a friend of publicans and sinners’ (Mk 2!8-22. 18-17 ; 
ef. Lk 7); of the blasphemy of the scribes (Mk 
37-35 5 ef. Lk 1148), and perhaps of the Trans- 
figuration (Mk 978; cf. uk 978-26), In all these 
passages of Mk. and in other loosely connected 
material (99°-=Lk 94f 1941-44-Tk 2114) the con- 
text of Lk. gives more or less conclusive evidence 
of priority. It is but reasonable to suppose that 
other Markan narratives such as 6'® may also 
haye been derived hence, though the present Lukan 
form has been affected by Mk. 

2. Of the connexion of the narrative-elements 
peculiar to Lk. with the source thus characterized 
it is hardly needful to speak. The common point 
of view of this material, presenting Jesus as the 
friend and champion of the lowly, from His child- 
hood in the manger, welcomed by shepherds, to His 
acceptance by the thief on the cross, is well known. 
Nor can such narratives as that of the repentant 
harlot (Lk 7°") be separated without violence 
from the discourse context. It is only in Mt. and 
Mk. that Lk 7+7° and 21)4 find themselves on a 
foreign soil. 


* Note especially the rare form é7@w found only in Lk 733. 34 
107 and 2230, In all the other 55 occurrences of the verb in the 
NT, including 10 in Mark and 9 of Lk.’s own, the regular form 
écbiw is used. 
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vili. CONCLUSIONS AS TO PROTO-LUKAN SOURCE. 
—Admitting the precarious character of all at- 
tempts at extricating the Synoptic sources, and 
the probable development of the Antiochian (?) 
tradition between the period of its employment by 
Mk. and Mt. and its ultimate incorporation by 
Lk., enough remains to justify the following infer- 
ence. A type of Gospel tradition grew up (at 
Antioch ?) intermediate between those to which 
tradition attaches the names respectively of ‘ Mat- 
thew’ and ‘John,’ and containing the 7 dexGévra 
4) mpaxdévra traditionally ascribed to the preaching 
of Peter. The Mattheean tradition is especially 
connected both by the unanimous testimony of 
antiquity and by internal evidence with Jerusalem. 
It takes asits method the agglutination of the logia 
of Jesus into a five-fold new Zorah, as ‘ command- 
ments given by the Lord to the faith.’ This agrees 
with the legalistic tendencies of the Palestinian 
Church and the methods of the Synagogue as illus- 
trated, ¢.g., in the Pirke A both (cf. the Oxyrhynchus 
Logia). Besides the halachic type of Gospel tra- 
dition the earliest testimony recognizes a haggadic, 
of which Peter is the authoritative source. It 
seems to have had two branches, the earlier (Mk.) 
connected by tradition and internal evidences with 
Rome, the later (Jn.) with Ephesus, both almost as 
wholly preoccupied with the doctrine of the Per- 
son of Christ as the Pauline Epistles, and appeal- 
ing to the drama of the Ministry and Passion for 
proof of the Divine sonship of Jesus. In the earlier 
(Mk.), connexion with the Petrine tradition is still 
close. In the later (Jn.), Pauline Logos-doctrine 
wholly dominates. Midway between these two 
types of Gospel tradition, the Hebrew and the 
Greco-Roman, is developed that which tradi- 
tion credibly associates with the name of Luke 
at Antioch. Combining both sayings and doings 
(jpEaro roely Te Kal diddoxew, Ac 11) in juster pro- 
portion than Mk., it finds in the history, as ex- 
hibited in both elements, a manifestation of the 
Spirit of God in terms of the Jewish Wisdom- 
doctrine. As our First canonical Evangelist pre- 
sents as the opening scene of the ministry the new 
Lawgiver on the Mount of Beatitudes, so our Third 
presents the scene in the synagogue of Nazareth 
where the ‘ words of grace’ uttered by the bearer 
of ‘the Spirit of the Lord God’ are rejected by His 
own people, the tragedy of the Divine Wisdom. 
The theme is constant, but is developed alike in 
message of grace and deed of mercy. The whole 
career of Jesus is a manifestation of ‘the power of 
God and the wisdom of God.’ Analysis of the 
sources of canonical Lk.-Acts reveals no difference 
in this fundamental point of view. From the be- 
ginning, as in the 5th cent., the Antioch school is 
historical, and its historical sources admittedly 
include, in Acts, if not in the Gospel, the oldest 
narrative of the NT. By the standard of internal 
evidence its tradition is more markedly Petrine 
than Mk.; its Christology roots itself, like the 
Pauline, but with less of the Hellenic speculative 
development, in that broadest, most humanitarian, 
most tolerant school of Hebrew thought, the fol- 
lowers and exponents of ‘all-virtuous Wisdom.’ 

ix. WISDOM SPECULATION IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF CHRISTOLOGY.—The conception of Wis- 
dom as affecting Synoptic tradition involves such 
literary analysis of the source as the foregoing. 
As affecting the doctrine of the Person of Christ it 
involves at least a passing glance at the Pauline 
Christology, the link between Synoptic and Johan- 
nine doctrine, 

4. The Wisdom-doctrine of S¢. Paul stands in 
unmistakably close relation, as regards its ante- 
cedents, with the Wisdom literature ; and, as re- 
spects its subsequent development, with the Johan- 
nine Logos-doctrine. St. Paul’s indebtedness to 
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Stoic philosophy and ethics is set forth by no less 
a master than Lightfoot (‘St. Paul and Seneca’ 
in Com. on Phil.). Recent demonstrations of his 
much more extensive and direct dependence on the 
Wisdom literature, especially the Book of Wisdom 
(Internat. Crit. Com. on Romans, by Sanday and 
Headlam, p. 51; ef. Grafe, ‘Das Verhiiltniss der 
paulinischen Schriften zur Sapientia Salomonis’ 
in Th. Abh, C. v. Weizsticker gewidmet), should by 
now have made it plain that Stoicism comes to St. 
Paul mainly through Jewish channels. Again, 
since it is certain that St. Paul both by tempera- 
ment and by experience was more apocalyptist 
than scribe, it should not have been overlooked 
that he has advanced, however briefly, his own 
decision on the moot point, whether the complete 
manifestation of the Divine Wisdom is simply the 
Torah of Moses (so the scribes on the basis of Dt 
46-8), or whether it is the living Spirit of God sent 
forth in human form. Ro 10*° and Bar 3°-4! 
(especially 378) contain contemporary and rival 
interpretations of Dt 30!2:!%. By St. Paul’s inter- 
pretation ‘the word’ (of revelation) is nothing 
more or less than ‘Christ’ as pre-existent spirit, 
the same Wisdom which, ‘because she was the 
artificer of all things,’ passing into the soul of 
Solomon gave him ‘an unerring knowledge of the 
things that are, to know the constitution of the 
world,’ ete. (Wis 717-22), the same ‘ mind of Christ’ 
by possession of which Christians have similar 
knowledge of the purposes of the Creator, just as 
a man’s own consciousness gives him knowledge of 
his private designs (1 Co 2616; see MYSTERY). 
Definite identification is thus made by St. Paul 
in this and many other passages between the 
Divine Spirit of Wisdom, through which, accord- 
ing to ‘ Wisdom,’ God created the world, and the 
pre-existent Christ. Even the avatar doctrine of 
the descent and ascent of Wisdom (see references 
above, i. 4) is unmistakably adopted by St. Paul 
-partly in opposition to, partly in rivalry with, the 
widespread conceptions of mystery religion (see 
~MysTERY). But just as a study of the Pauline 
ethies will show that its Stoic elements have been 
subsumed under the Christian principle of altruistic 
service (Eph 5!*, Ph 2!"!8), so it should be recognized 
that the Pauline Logos doctrine, while clearly 
incorporating in Eph 441 a quasi - mythological 
interpretation of Ps 68'*, rests upon an authentic 
teaching of Jesus. According to St. Paul, Ps 68 
sets forth the descent, conflict with the hostile 
powers, triumph and ascent of the Divine Spirit 
(ef. Col 2%, 1 P 3!) after releasing the captives of 
Death (¢f. 1 Co 1575), But Eph 4%!°, when com- 
pared with the earlier and later related passages 
concerning the avatar of Wisdom (Bacon, Story of 
St. Paul, p. 316 ff.), will be seen in some sense to 
rest upon the parable of Jesus concerning the 
‘spoiling’ of the Strong Man armed, by. the 
Stronger than he (i.e. the Spirit of God operative 
in Jesus, Mt 12%). We find it, in fact, habitually 
applied in this sense by the Fathers (Apollinaris, 
frag. 2 in Pasch. Chron. ; Heads against Caius, vii.; 
ef. Huydekoper, Works, vol. ii., ‘ Christ’s Mission 
to the Underworld’). Thus the Pauline Wisdom- 
or Logos-doctrine of a pre-existent, spiritual Christ 
is the rooted in the authentic teaching of Jesus 
Himself. To Jesus also ‘the power of God and 
the wisdom of God,’ were exhibited in His own 
mighty works and God-given teaching, and were a 
‘sign ’ to His generation (Mt 112-4 12°8-42 ; cf. 1 Co 
])7-218), 

2. Johannine and Patristie Christology.—(a) Tt 
matters little that after St. Paul the Wisdom- 
doctrine should have been rebaptized by the Greek 
title of Logos, perhaps under the influence of Philo, 

rhaps as a concession to a Greek-speaking Church. 

ven in the Fourth Gospel the basic conception 
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remains Hebrew and Pauline. Sanday as a student 
of Johannine thought, Sabatier as a student of 
Pauline, concur in admitting the identity of doctrine 
under the diverse terminology. 

(6) In the Fourth Gospel the standpoint of the 
Evangelist is purely and simply .the theological. 
He depicts the self-manifestation of the Divine 
Wisdom or Logos as incarnate in Jesus by word 
and deed. Her ‘dwelling among men’ (11°; ef. 
Enoch 427), rejection and apotheosis (20!”) is his 
theme. It is characteristic that here, as in the 
Wisdom literature in general, Wisdom is made to 
‘praise herself’ (Sir 24"). The incarnate Logos 
preaches Himself; His seven parables are seven ‘I 
am’s,’ His seven mighty works manifest His own 
glory (Jn 2"). In Jn 7* Jesus even quotes again 
an unknown ‘scripture’ which by all analogy is 
drawn from the Wisdom literature (cf. Sir 24° 
[applied in vy.****, by analogy with five rivers, to 
the five books of the Torah]. Enoch 48! 49!, and 
for Rabbinic interpretation in the scribal sense, 
Emek Hammelech, 196*, on Is 12°, ‘The waters are 
nothing else than the Torah, and the waters of 
salvation nothing else than the Torah of Messiah,’ 
Weber, Lehre d. Talm. p. 360f.°; ef. also 1 Co 104 
and Oxyrh. Log. 11.). 

(c) The Wisdom utterance Mt 11°" may be 
regarded as marking the transition-point between 
the Synoptic and Johannine representations of 
Jesus’ teaching. Not its doctrine alone, nor its 
mysticism, paralleling 1 Co 2 (see MYSTERY), but 
the very form of its utterance is thus seen to be 
characteristic ; for the Wisdom of God habitually 
speaks in the first person. Herein the discourses 
of the Fourth Gospel are as close to the spirit of 
the Wisdom literature as its Logos-doctrine is 
close to the Wisdom-doctrine of St. Paul. In the 
development of Gospel literature the presentation 
of Jesus’ career and teaching as the manifestation 
of the Divine Wisdom takes a place analogous to 
that of the Wisdom-doctrine of St. Paul in the 
development of Christology. 

LiITERATURE.—On the Wisdom hypostasis see, in addition to 
the works cited above, Bousset, Religion des Judenthums?2, 
p. 394 ff. ; Brandt, Hvangelische Geschichte, pp. 537, 561 f., 576; 
J. Drummond, Philo .Judeus, ii. p. 201ff.; Aall, Gesch. d. 
Logosidee, i. p. 204f. On Hebrew Wisdom literature : Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon, or the Wisdom of the OT, 1887. On the 
literary forms: Norden, Antike Kunstprosa ; Wilke, Die neutest. 
Rhetorik ; Moffatt, Historical New Test.2 pp. xx, 704. On the 
influence of the Hokhmah literature on the gospel : F. C. Porter, 
Messages of the Apocalyptic Writers, 1905, p. 19. On the dis- 
courses of the Third Gospel: Bacon, The Sermon on the Mount, 
1900, Appendix C. On Mt 2334-39, D, F. Strauss, ‘ Jesu Weheruf 
uber Jerusalem und die sogia rod Jeot’ in Ztschr. wiss. Theol. 
Vi. (1863), pp. 84-93 ; Loman, Th. Tijdschr. i. pp. 550-560. 

B. W. Bacon. 

WISDOM OF CHRIST.—41. Christ, being God and 
man, possessed naturally two distinct kinds of 
wisdom—Divine wisdom and human wisdom. The 
former, as part of the totality of the Divine attri- 
butes (7d mAjpwua ris Oedrnros), He necessarily 
possessed from eternity, and, according to Pauline 
teaching, He continued to possess it, in spite of His 
xévwows, or self-emptying (Ph 2"), even after His 
Incarnation (Col 1% 2%, cf. 2’). The continued 
possession by the Incarnate Logos of the fulness of 
the Divine wisdom is no isolated doctrine, but is 
necessarily involved in the Logos-Christology of 
St. Paul and St. John, according to which the 
Father does not create and sustain the world 
directly, but mediately through the Logos, who is 
the Creator (Jn 1%, Eph 3°, Col 11°, He 1°), the 
Life (Jn 1+), and the Light (v.®) of the world, the 
cause of its rational order, and the principle of 
its coherence and subsistence (Col 1”). Cosmical 
functions of such a kind as this, assigned to the 
Logos in accordance with His essential nature and 
gabe in the Godhead, cannot be supposed to 

ave been laid aside at the Incarnation, and there- 


fore the limitations of Christ’s knowledge, which 
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the Synoptic Gospels recognize, either must be 
attributed to His manhood, or else it must be sup- 
posed that in the historical Christ were two centres 
of Divine consciousness—an unlimited one, in which 
He knew all things, and a limited one, in which 
He condescended to be ignorant of certain things. 
The latter view, which is based on an ultra-literal 
interpretation of Mk 13*, postulates three different 
kinds of wisdom in Christ—an wnlimited Divine 
wisdom, a limited Divine wisdom, and a human 
wisdom. This scheme appears to us unnecessarily 
complicated. The ‘ignorance’ of Mk 13%, although 
ascribed to the Son, can quite naturally, on the 
principle of communicatio idiomatum, be attributed 
to Christ’s human nature (odx« dyvody 6 Adyos, 7 
Aéyos éotly, heyev, Otc olda, oide ydp, adda 76 
avOpwriwvov dexvis, Ore Tov avOpmmrwy dv éore 7d 
ayvoetv, Athan. c. Arian. iii. 45); and consequently 
there is no need to recognize in Christ more than 
two wisdoms, a human and a Divine (see, further, 
KENOSIs). 

(1) In virtue of His Divine wisdom, Christ is 
omniscient, i.e. He knows all actual and possible 
things, present, past and future, including the 
future contingent actions of beings possessed of free- 
will. The nature of this last kind of knowledge 
(sometimes called scientia media) is altogether in- 
scrutable to us; but it is expressly ascribed to God 
in many passages of both Testaments (1 S 2313, 
Is 41%-*, Jer 38%, He 4% etc.), and is frequently 
claimed by Jesus (Mt 117-*3 267, Jn 67 ete.), who 
is represented as able to read the heart of man 
(Jn 147} 2% 2 etc. ). 

(2) With regard to Christ’s haman wisdom, be- 
lievers in a real Incarnation (évav@pdmnots), as 
distinguished from a mere assumption of a body 
(€vodpkwots, évowudrwots), are bound to recognize 
both its finite character and its gradual develop- 
ment. The gradual development of Christ’s wisdom 
is twice noticed by St. Luke (2 rAnpotipuevov codia 
[copias], 2°° mrpoéxomre codia kal 7Acxia), and once 
by the author of Hebrews (58 xaizrep oy vids, éuabev 
ap ay érabe thy braxojy, kal TeXewbels éyévero, etc.). 
To understand the growth in wisdom here spoken 
of as merely exhibitive—Christ being supposed, as 
He grew in age, to manifest more and more of the 
hidden wisdom which He possessed entire from the 
first (so John of Damascus and most of the later 
Fathers; also Aquinas and the Scholastics)—is 
not only bad exegesis, but is virtual Apollinarism. 
Apollinaris denied to Christ a real human soul; 
but Aquinas virtually does the same when he 
asserts that the soul of Christ was created mature, 
in the full enjoyment of free-will and of the Beatific 
Vision, and possessed of wisdom and knowledge 
practically coextensive with the Divine.* 

Far different is the representation of the Gospels. 
In them Christ undergoes not simply a bodily, 
but a normal psychical development. He is true 
infant, true boy, true youth, in mind as well as in 
body. As Irenzeus beautifully says: ‘He came to 
save all by means of Himself—all, I say, who 
through Him are born again to God—infants, and 
children, and boys, and youths, and old men. He 
therefore passed through every age, becoming an 
infant for infants, thus sanctifying infants; a 
child for children, thus sanctifying those who are 
of this age, being at the same time made to them 
an example of piety, righteousness, and submis- 
sion ; a youth for youths, becoming an example to 
youths, and thus sanctifying them for the Lord’ 
(Against Heresies, ii. 22-24). The Incarnation of 
Christ thus restored the norm of human develop- 
ment. In the growth of the child Jesus, God saw 


* The Scholastic doctrine is that from the moment of con- 
ception Christ’s soul knew all actual events and things, past, 
present, and future. Only abstract possibilities, which were 
never to be realized, were hidden from Him. 
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for the first time human nature expanding and per- 
fecting itself according to its original ideal and 
plan, unhindered and undistorted by sin ; and upon 
the gracious spectacle God and man looked with 
approval (Lk 2®- *), 

(3) By the human wisdom (cogia) of Christ is 
meant iis quick understanding in the things of 
God (cf. Ja 1°); His knowledge of the Scriptures, 
and His power of interpreting them (cf. Ac 6%!) ; 
His deep moral insight, gained by actual experi- 
ence of temptation and suffering (He 58); His 
capacity for learning His lessons at the synagogue 
school (cf. Ac 77*); His skill as a carpenter (cf. 
Ex 31°) ; the power of asking and answering hard 
questions (cf. Rev 13'§ 17°) which He displayed even 
as a boy (Lk 4°), and which stood Him in good stead 
on so many occasions during His ministry (Mt 
2215. 8.34 ete.) ; His skill in constructing parables, 
allegories, and sententious sayings, like those of 
the wise men of old (cf. Mt 12+); His persuasive- 
ness as a teacher and eloquence as a preacher (see 
Mt 13°, ef. 1 Co 1'7 21:4); His common sense and 
practical ability (cf. Col 4°); probably also His 

wer of working miracles (Mk 6”, cf. Ac 7°), and 

is prophetic gift (2 P 3%), which were in Him, 
partly at any rate, hwman endowments, as in other 
prophets (see Mk 13%”). 

(4) It is implied in Scripture that Christ’s human 
knowledge received a great extension at His Resur- 
rection and Ascension. At the Resurrection He 
received all authority (raca éfovcia) in heaven and 
on earth (Mt 2875), and this authority He exercises 
as man, and not simply as God (Ph 2”, Rev 5*}* ete. ). 
His human knowledge, therefore, must now be co- 
extensive with His human authority; that is, it 
must embrace all cosmical facts—past, present, and 
future. It isan error, however, to suppose that His 
human knowledge is even now infinite. Human 
nature is essentially finite, and therefore the human 
soul of Christ, though glorified, can never com- 
pletely know the Infinite Essence of God. See, 
further, CONSCIOUSNESS. 

2. On Christ as the Wisdom of God, see preced- 
ing article. 

LITERATURE.—Dorner, Person of Christ; Baldensperger, Das 
Selbstbewusstsein Jesu ; Liddon, BL ; Gifford, The Incarnation ; 
Gore, Dissertations; Bruce, Humiliation of Christ; Hall, 
Kenotie Theory; Mason, Conditions of our Lord’s Life on 
Earth ; Powell, Principle of the Incarnation ; Expositor, rv. iv. 
[1891] p. 1ff. “5 C. HARRIS. 


WISE-MEN.—See MacI. 


WITNESS.—The idea of witness as related to ~ 
Christ and His gospel plays an essential and 
highly important part in the NT writings and in 
the Christian faith and life universally. Not only 
in the primitive preaching, but also in all effectual 
preaching throughout the history of the Church, 
the gospel is conceived not as a speculative system, 
but as a witness to Jesus the Christ as being Him- 
self God’s Witness to the world. 

Among the NT writers none appears to have so 
definitely and fondly reflected upon the idea of 
witness as St. John. It is one of his ‘leading 
ideas.’ In his Gospel (ef. Westcott, Speaker's 
Com. on ‘St. John,’ Introd.) he mentions a seven- 
fold witness to Christ: the witness (1) of the 
Father (5%: %7), (2) of the Son (8! 18%’), (3) of His 
works (10” 5%), (4) of the Scriptures (5°-*), (5) of 
the forerunner (17 5), (6) of the disciples (1577 19%), 
(7) of the Spirit (157° 16"4). In view, however, of 
the unique significance of the Person of Christ, 
and in harmony with the method of the NT 
preaching, it will be most appropriate to consider 
our subject under these two heads :—I. The wit- 
ness of Jesus Christ the Son, supported by the 
witness of the Father and of the Spirit. II. The 
witness of the disciples to Jesus Christ the Son 
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of God, supported by the witness of the Holy 
Spirit. 

I. THE WITNESS OF JESUS, SUPPORTED BY 
THE WITNESS OF THE FATHER AND OF THE 
SPIRIT. —1, Jesus’ personal witness. — His first 
disciples Jesus gathered about Himself through 
the power of the truth which He spoke and of 
His own Personality, so marvellously at one with 
His word. He did not begin with declarations 
about Himself. He came to make the Father 
known. He came fulfilling, in word and deed, the 
Law and the Prophets. He preached repentance 
and inward righteousness. With a wealth of light 
He set forth the nature of the Kingdom of God. 
But in all this Jesus spoke as witness. He was 
conscious of an immediate, intimate, and unique 
fellowship with the Father, and out of this con- 
sciousness He spoke (Mt 11°7, Jn 3! 10% 1410 1721. % ; 
see also art. CONSCIOUSNESS). The tone and 
manner of spiritual authority permeated all that 
He said and did from His earliest teaching to His 
sublime declaration before Pilate, and even to His 
words upon the cross (cf. esp. Mt 5-7, Jn 18% 19%, 
Lk 114-46), But this consciousness of speaking as 
witness finds also distinct and emphatic expression 
in His word (cf. esp. Jn 8), 

While Jesus’ witness was primarily concerning 
the Father,—He even denied in a certain sense 
that He bore witness of Himself (Jn 5*"),—it is yet 
certain that He also bore witness of Himself (cf. 
esp. Jn 8 18%7 14%). Jesus testifies of Himself as 
the Way. This testimony is unmistakable and 
unqualified. And yet the method of this witness 
was chiefly indirect or by way of necessary im- 
plication. He appealed to the Father’s testimony 
concerning Him, or else silently waited till it should 
be brought to light. And when the revelation from 
the Father produced in the disciples a believin 
confession of His Son, Jesus clearly accepted and 
sanctioned that confession (¢.g. Mt 161%), 

2. The witness of the Father to Jesus includes 
both the personal, inward testimony to Jesus Him- 
self, which resulted in His full consciousness as 
Messiah and Son (see art. CONSCIOUSNESS), and all 
the works of God preparatory to and accompanying 
the life of Jesus Christ on earth designed to lead 
men to the certainty of faith in Him as Redeemer 
and Lord. Under this head we note: (1) The 
witness of the Scriptures (cf. esp. Jn 5°, Lk 24°, 
Ac 10%), This must be taken in the most real 
sense and yet not narrowly. The OT is full of the 
Messianic hope, and that hope was inspired by God. 
Jesus was steeped in the Scriptures, and He under- 
stood the things in them concerning Himself. We 
have no longer reason to insist upon a scheme of 
minute prediction and fulfilment, and yet we still 
affirm that Jesus is not to be understood otherwise 
than as the Fulfiller of the Law and the Prophets. 
(For a fuller discussion of this point see art. FUL- 
FILMENT. Cf. also Valeton, Christus und das AT ; 
and Kihler, Jesus und das AT). 

(2) The witness of John as a prophet of God (cf. 
esp. Jn 17 8 15.19. 586) is manifestly closely related 
to that of the Scriptures; but John is, of course, 
more specific than the earlier prophets could be. 
John’s witness Jesus accepts as having a very real 
significance, for He regards it not as the witness 
of man merely, but as inspired of God. 

(3) The witness of the works (cf. esp. Jn 5% 36 
1087. 38 1410.1, Ac 22-24), The works are a testimony 
from the Father; for Jesus declares: ‘The Father 
abiding in me doeth his works.’ It would, doubt- 
less, be a grave mistake to regard Christ’s word, 
‘The works which the Father hath given me to 
accomplish, the very works that I do, bear witness of 
me, that the Father hath sent me,’ as meaning on/y 
His miracles. The testimony of the works issues 
from His whole life and ministry. His whole life- 
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work was a manifestation of God, and as such was, 
in the larger sense, truly a miracle. See, further, 
a MIRACLES, RESURRECTION OF CHRIST, and 
SIGN. 

3. The witness of the Spirit to Jesus the Son.— 
The witness of God concerning His Son calls for 
faith in the Son (1 Jn 5°). This witness is borne 
to us primarily in objective facts (1 Jn 1 5%), 
but it is borne in upon our consciousness only b 
the Spirit of God. ‘It is the Spirit that cones 
witness, because the Spirit is the truth’ (1 Jn 57; 
ef. also Mt 16'”), It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that the Person and work of Jesus Christ 
are the object of this testimony. The Paraclete, 
the Spirit of truth (Christ says), ‘shall bear witness 
of me’ (Jn 158), The witness of the Spirit, accord- 
ing to the NT, is a much larger thing than the 
assurance of personal sonship through Christ (Ro 
8'6; ef. art. ASSURANCE). Personal assurance is 
an essential and unspeakably important part—in 
a sense the climax—of the Snirit’s witness. But 
it is un-Biblical to speak of this unqualifiedly as 
the witness of the Spirit. The Spirit’s testimony 
is coextensive with the objective testimony. The 
manifestation of the truth of God in objective facts 
becomes to us an inward illumination only through 
the inward witness of the Spirit. Without the 
testimonium Spiritus sancti internum the objective 
witness is unable to produce full assurance. On 
the other hand, an inward persuasion that is not 
firmly grounded in objective reality is miserabl 
insecure. The climax of the inward testimony is 
personal assurance; but the inward witness is 
inseparable from the outward. They are not two 
separate and independent testimonies. God would 
make us certain of His wonderful love and grace. 
To this end He reveals Christ for ws, and He also 
reveals Him im ws. The outward manifestation is 
the indispensable means to the inward revelation. 
The fact of the fellowship with God through the 
Spirit (e.g. Ro 84) is not a thing by itself, it 
is the demonstration of the truth of the promise 
by an initial and progressive realization of the 


same. The actual fellowship of the Spirit is the 
Spirit’s own witness. See, further, art. Ho_y 
SPIRIT. 


Il. THE WITNESS OF THE DISCIPLES, SUP- 
PORTED BY THE WITNESS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
—Nothing could be clearer than that the primitive 
Christian preaching was not only the most direct 
and specific witness to Jesus the crucified and risen 
Lord, but also a witness irrepressibly spontaneous 
and full of the unconquerable assurance of an over- 
powering certainty (Ac 4°, 1 Co 9'6, 2Co 4%), 

What constitutes, according to the NT, the 
equipment and competence of a witness of Jesus 
Christ ? Were His original disciples the only 
genuine witnesses? Are not those also ‘who have 
not seen and yet have believed’ (Jn 20”) competent 
witnesses? In the first place, then, let us inquire 
how the original witnesses were prepared for their 
office. Early in His public ministry Jesus chose 
from out the larger number of His disciples ‘twelve 
that they might be with him, and that he might 
send them forth to preach’ (Mk 3). These He 
trained to be heralds of His gospel (see art. 
APOSTLES; and Bruce, The Training of the Twelve), 
and declared that, when the Paraclete should have 
come to them, they should bear witness of Him 
(Jn 15° *7), After His Passion and Resurrection 
He expressly commissioned them to go forth as 
His witnesses (Lk 24%, Ac 18). They could, of 
course, have had no vital conception of Jesus 
and His mission without the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit. But was there something in their 
experience which constituted them the only real 
witnesses? Some have so held; but this is a view 
unwarranted by Scripture and out of harmony with 
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the principles of evangelical Christianity. The 
original disciples, it is true, were the only eye- 
and ear-witnesses. Yet what they literally saw 
and heard was not the revelation itself, but only 
the means thereto. In Jesus the flesh was, so to 
speak, ‘a transparency for the Word.’ Never- 
theless multitudes ‘saw and heard’ Jesus and 
understood not. None of the rulers of this world 
recognized in Him the Lord of glory (1 Co 28). The 
original heralds of Christ did indeed lay a certain 
stress upon their being eye- and ear-witnesses. 
But they prized their experience of sensible inter- 
course with the Lord not for its own sake, but 
because it was to them the means of entering into 
an inward personal fellowship with Him. In the 
days of His flesh this personal fellowship with 
Him was necessarily mediated through the senses, 
though the fellowship itself was not sensuous but 
spiritual. Even for these original disciples the 
time must come when their fellowship with their 
Lord should be wholly independent of the senses. 
Through the Paraclete the Lord would renew and 
continue His fellowship with His disciples (cf. esp. 
Jn 14 and 16 and 17%). But He would be no longer 
manifest through the senses (Jn 20!”; ef. the fine 
sermon of H. Hoffmann, Hins ist not, p. 153). It 
is clear from the NT that after Pentecost the 
original disciples were immovable in their per- 
suasion that they possessed and had fellowship 
with their exalted Lord. 

From all this it is clear that the visible mani- 
festation of the Lord was designed to be superseded 
by a manifestation through the word of His wit- 
nesses. But can the word really take the place 
of the sensuous contact with the Lord’s Person? 
For answer let it be remembered in the first place 
that Christ foretold that it should be su‘icient 
(e.g. Jn 17%, Mt 28”). What the original wit- 
nesses enjoyed, others should enjoy too—the same 
immediate fellowship, the same certainty. As the 
men of Sychar believed at last not for the woman’s 
speaking, but because they had heard for them- 
selves (Jn 4%), so through tie word of the Apostles 
others are brought into actual saving relation with 
the same Lord Christ. Alike for those who saw 
Him, and for those who saw Him not, the outward 
facts must be inwardly apprehended and inwardly, 
tested. And as was the design, so also is the 
actual experience under the gospel: where the 
word is truly preached the Spirit does energize and 
seal it, and those who believe receive the same 
certainty as the original disciples possessed. The 
whole NT preaching manifestly rests upon the full 

ersuasion that this is and must be so (e.g. 1 P 18, 

e 138,2P 1, esp. Ac 11-16), Faith does come 
by hearing (Ro 10!”)—the fact of the vital union 
with Christ is proof of the adequacy of the word of 
testimony. Such is the argument of that wonderful 
passage, 1 Jn 1*4. Those who through their associa- 
tion with Christ in the flesh had apprehended the life 
manifested, bear witness to others, that these also 
may enter into the same fellowship with them—the 
glorious fellowship with the Father and with His 
Son Jesus Christ. In the days of His flesh, Jesus 
was (according to an expression of Beyschlag 
in his Leben Jesu) ‘His own prophet.’ After 
His resurrection this office is committed to faith- 
ful witnesses. And it is thus that they conceive 
their office. The ministry of reconciliation is com- 
mitted to them. As ambassadors of Christ they 
stand in Christ’s stead (2 Co 5! °°), To bear wit- 
ness to Christ is their one aim as heralds (1 Jn 414). 
And their word is effectual. He who believes 
through their word is not then ‘a Christian of a 
secondary order’; his knowledge of Christ is 
indeed mediated and yet immediate (cf. the 
vigorous discussion of E. Haupt, Die Bedeutung 
der heiligen Schrift fiir den evangelischen Christen). 


The same holds good throughout all time. The 
word stands firm ; it never passes away (He 2! 2, 
Mk 13*!), Wherever the word of Christ is preached 
with the certainty of faith, it can bring the hearer 
into ‘the like precious faith’ (2 P LP). 

But the effectiveness of the word of testimony is 
absolutely conditioned upon the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. The essence of the word is the pro- 
mise of fellowship, grace, eternal life through © 
Jesus Christ. Unless the preacher has the inward 
consciousness of the reality of the life with Christ 
through the Spirit, his word is no witness. And 
unless the hearer is aided by the Spirit to appre- 
hend and to prove the testimony, the word con- 
cerning peace, fellowship, freedom, and the power 
of an endless life would be but empty sound. 
When, however, the word is spoken in the Spirit, 
it is quick, powerful, convincing, saving (He 41, 
Jn 168, Ja 1”), 

Have, then, the original witnesses no peculiar 
privilege and authority? So far as personal cer- 
tainty is concerned, they have no advantage over 
true believers of any age. Nevertheless, in the 
economy of the gospel dispensation, the word of 
the original witnesses is manifestly of cardinal 
importance. The mere fact that they were the 
Jirst witnesses is of itself sufficient to give to their 
testimony a peculiar importance and to make it 
for evangelical Christians the last resort. Even 
those believing critics who go farthest in the sift- 
ing of Apostolic tradition, agree that the saving 
knowledge of God in Christ is mediated to us 
through the primitive Christian preaching. Either 
we must gain our knowledge of Christ by this 
means, or else we must give up the inquiry, for no 
other way is open to us (cf. art. BACK TO CHRIST). 
The primitive witnesses, however, were more than 
merely the first, as though there by chance. They 
had been chosen beforehand and specially trained 
for the work of bearing witness. Either our Lord 
succeeded in giving to His chosen Apostles such an 
understanding of His mission and work as to enable 
them to bear competent witness, or else He failed, 
If He failed, there could be no certainty for them 
and no gospel to us through them. The soundness 
and sufficiency of their witness are established by 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power, and 
this accompanies the same witness in every suc- 
ceeding age. 

For the sake of their testimony many of Christ’s 
servants have been called upon to suffer death. 
Such were called in a special ethical sense udprupes 
"Inood (Ac 22”, Rev 2 17%). ‘This is not to be 
understood, as in ecclesiastical Greek, in the sense 
that death was the form of their testimony, but in 
reference to their testimony of Jesus as having 
oceasioned their death’ (Cremer, Lex.; cf. also Rev 
204). An approach to the analogous use of pap- 
tupéw is probably to be found in 1 Ti 6% ‘Jesus 
Christ, who before Pontius Pilate witnessed the 
good confession.’ 
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and Four Gospels; Hare, Mission of the Comforter; Stearns, 
Evid. of Chr. Exper.; Smeaton, Doct. of Holy Spirit; Forrest, 
Christ of Hist. and of Exper.; Brace, Gesta Christi; R. J. 
Knowling, The Witness of the Epistles, and The Witness of St. 
Paul to Christ; Herrmann, Warwm bedarf unser Glaube gesch- 
ichtl. Thatsachen?; H. Scott Holland, Creed and Character, 1, 
19; ©. Wordsworth, Primary Witness to the Truth of the 
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J. R. VAN PELT. 

‘WOE.—The word ovat (in LXX for the most part 
the tr. of ~ and ‘\n) was spoken by our Lord in 
virtue of His prophetic office. He was ‘the 
prophet that comet into the world’ (Jn 614), the 


| decisive exponent of God’s will (Dt 18%", Ac 376, 
) Elev 12+); 


As in the mouth of the OT prophets, so 
in His, ‘the word of Yahwé must of necessity be a 
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word of woe to a sinful people’ (Encyc. Bibl. iii. 
3875). Like them, He was ‘full of power by the 
spirit of the Lord, and of judgment, and of might, 
to declare unto Jacob his transgression, and to 
Israel his sin’ (Mic 38). Two characters He speci- 
ally abhorred—those of the seducer and the 
hypocrite. His language respecting the Jewish 
leaders is ‘ part of the judicial language of the first 
Advent’ (Mozley, University Serm. 29). Other Woes 
He utters with a sob of pity; but His indictment 
of the scribes and Pharisees is spoken with the 
wrath of love (cf. Rev 6"). His ‘prophetic plain- 
ness’ is a trait that must not be left out of view 
in studying ‘the mind of Christ,’ and in contem- 
plating His work as Priest and King. ‘As well 
as meekness there was anger, and besides tender- 
ness there was strength’ (Hall Caine, Jllus. Lond. 
News, 7th Mar. 1891; ct. Tennyson, Memoir by 
his Son, i. 326; Ecce Homo}, 272, 276):—St. Mare 
reports only two instances of our Lord’s using the 
word oval. It does not occur in St. John. But 
St. John reports many stern utterances respecting 
those who sinned against light. 

The Woe of Mk 13” (|| Mt 24”, Lk 215) was spoken 
by Christ with deep commiseration ; at the same 
time the passage in which it occurs is a prophetic 
one relating to the doom of Jerusalem which had re- 
jected Him (cf. Lk 23°-*), Eusebius (#7 iii. 5) and 

peehaniee (de Mens. 15) mention the flight of the 
Christians. Mt 11*! (|| Lk 10%)—where the mention 
of Chorazin shows how much of our Lord’s work 
is left unrecorded (Plummer)—is part of a farewell 
lamentation over the three cities by the Lake 
which had seen His manifestations of Divine power 
but had not repented, and agrees with other fore- 
warnings that judgment will be most woeful for 
those who have thrown away the highest oppor- 
tunities (Mé 128+ @ || Lk 115-8; cf. Lk 1247. 4),— 
In Mé 187 (| Lk 17}, cf. Mk 9%), the first Woe is 
ppenen in pity, but the second in wrath. As is 
shown by the dvdyxn yép and the corresponding 
words in Lk., as well as by the context, oval r@ 
xéouw is a@ lamentation over the ills brought on 
mankind by ambitious and selfish passions. The 
egotist and ambitionist (to use a word of Carlyle’s) 
becomes the oppressor of the weak, and he also 
becomes their seducer,—a character for which 
Christ had such a loathing that He said ‘it were 
better for him [who bears it] that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea.” The second Woe, intro- 
duced by rAjv (on which word see Plummer, S¢. 
Luke, 182), is directed against a man of this sort 
(7@ dvOpdrw éxelyy, the Tatter word putting him 
outside the pale of sympathy and respect), who, in 
our Lord’s view, has committed the most heinous 
crime against the law of love (cf. Bruce, Expos. 
Gr. Test. 237; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. 344; 
ee Expositor, 1898 (ii.), 348; Hastings’ DB iii. 

Of the two passages in which our Lord pro- 
nounces woe against the contemporary leaders of 
Judaism, the one in Lk 11 is an early utterance, 
and was spoken in the house of a Pharisee who 
had asked Him to dine with him (y.*7), while the 
other in Mt 23 is a late and public denunciation of 
them in Jerusalem on the eve of His death. It 
was spoken when ap were present, and for the 
purpose of warning the multitudes and His dis- 
ciples to beware of them: hence, the real parallel 
to Mt 23 in Mk. and Lk. is to be found in the 
brief sayings reported in Mk 12°84? and Lk 20-37, 

In Lk 11®: # #4. 46. 47. 52 there are two indictments 
containing three Woes apiece, and addressed to 
Pharisees and lawyers (wh. see) respectively. 
Sentence is first pronounced upon the Pharisees 
for being so punctilious about matters of a sub- 
ordinate nature, which should be kept in their 
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proper place, while they neglected those moral 
obligations, which were of far higher moment, 
‘judgment and the love of God’ (v.*) ; for putting 
themselves forward into the first seats in the 
face of the congregation, and their fondness for 
having reverence done to them in public (v.*) ; 
and for being a secret source of defilement to 
others who were not aware of the evil tendency of 
their principles (v.“4, ef. 12!). The second of these 
charges occurs, but without a Woe in Mt 23°7; 
while the other two are repeated in a more severe 
form in Mt 23°: 27, 

The lawyers are then condemned for amplifying 
the written Law with their intolerably puntonsore 
enactments, which they contrive to evade them- 
selves, while so rigorous in exacting obedience to 
them from others (Lk 11*°) ; for their zeal in the erec- 
tion and adornment of the tombs of the prophets, 
which, in bitter irony, is pronounced to be a sign of 
their continuing the work of the murderers of the 
prophets (vv.*7 8 ; Wendt, i. 281 ; Hece Homo}, 267) ; 
and for taking away ‘the key of knowledge’ (see 
Krys) by their traditional interpretations, which 
rendered the people incapable of recognizing the 
living truth (v.™). The first of these charges is 
found in Mt 23¢ without a Woe; the others are 
repeated in Mt 231% 29: | 

This later denunciation (Mt 23! (14)* 15. 16, 28. 25, 
27. 20, ef. Is 58 l. 18. 20-32, Hab 96. 9. 12. 15, 19) is still 
more impressive on account of its epic strain 
(focties vae; Mt 5°" octies beati,’ Bengel), It 
shows how intense is the heat of our Lord's wrath 
when it is kindled (Ps 2"), as no other continuous 
passage in the Gospels does. In it, our Lord pro- 
nounces woe against the scribes and Pharisees 
for their ‘hypocrisy’ or their dishonesty and love 
of stage-effect in religion, which was to Him 
the most hateful impiety; also for shutting 
the doors of the Kingdom of God which He had 
opened by His preaching, and so preventing people 
from entering (v.', ef. Rev 38); for plundering 
(prob. wealthy and devout) widows (Plummer 
cites examples from the Talmud), and deceiving 
esnle minded people (Theophylact) by the long 
eedive they make (v.™); for carrying on a most 

aborious propaganda for the purpose of gaining 
proselytes (cf. Jos. dnt. XX. ii. 4), and then mak- 
ing them more full of spiritual pride than them- 
selves (v.!, cf. the Judaistie proselytizers who so 
relentlessly dogged St. Paul’s footsteps, Hastings’ 
DB iv. 136°); for pretending to guide others in 
the doing of God’s will when they showed that 
they were so wanting in moral perception them- 
selves (cf. Mt 15% || Lk 6°*) ; as, for example, when 
they subverted truth and justice by the sophistical 
distinctions they made in regard to the binding 
nature of different kinds of oaths (vv.'*, ef. Mk 
75-18), He then condemned them for omitting ‘ the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and fidelity,’ while they were so exact in tithing 
their smaller garden herbs, thus ‘straining out a 
gnat and swallowing a camel’ (vy.**:*4) ; and for so 
carefully observing, ‘in preparing their food, the 
ceremonial rules for preserving their Levitical 
purity,’ while they were not careful ‘to avoid the 
ata defilement caused by the unlawful acquisi- 
tion of that food, and by using it to minister to 
intemperance’ (vv. °%, Wendt, i. 327). He com- 
pared the fair show of goodness they made with 
the artificial whiteness imparted to sepulchres b 

washing them with lime in spring (vv.*"*, ct. 
Holtzmann, Meyer, in loc. ; Encye. Bibl. iv. 5188). 
The final Woe was pronounced with a stinging 
reference to the honours they were paying to the 


* V.14 is probably an interpolation from Mk 124, Its omission 
or transposition in the MSS may, however, be due to the fact 
that several sentences in succession begin with the same words 
(Scrivener, Jntrod.4 i. 9). 
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prophets whom their fathers killed (vv.”*) ; and, 
the cup of His indignation brimming over at the 
thought of His own impending death at their 
hands, He said, ‘Fill ye up then the measure of 
(the sins of) your fathers’ (v.™). | ‘ 

‘Tremendous’ (Mozley) as this language is, we 
are not to think that it was meant to: apply to all 
the Pharisees indiscriminately. Nicodemus was a 
Pharisee (Jn 3!), and there were, doubtless, many 
others (ef. Ac 5*4) with respect to whom the charge 
of hypocrisy was inadmissible. Paul, as a Pharisee, 
was no hypocrite (Ph 3% °); his Pharisaic upbring- 
ing was an important part of his providential 
training for his Christian Apostleship, and ‘from 
Pharisaism in so far as it meant zeal for the 
highest objects of Jewish faith he never departed, 
and never could depart’ (Ac 26°”; Hort, Juda- 
istic Christianity, 108 ff.). In this very chapter, 
our Lord admits their authority as that of those 
who ‘sit in Moses’ seat,’ and even gives His sanc- 
tion to some of their minor observances (Mt 23% ; 
cf. Hort, 31-32). A well-known passage in the 
Talmud, distinguishing the various classes of Phari- 
sees from each other, says that the real and only 
Pharisee is ‘he who does the will of his Father in 
heaven because he loves Him’ (Levy, NHWB 
4, 143). 

In his famous article on the Talmud (Qu. Review, Oct. 1867), 
the late Emanuel Deutsch pronounced a warm panegyric on 
‘the chiefly Pharisaic masters of the Mishnic period’ for their 
‘wisdom, piety, kindness, and high and noble courage’ (Literary 
Remains, 29). C. G. Montefiore (Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1903) 
has called attention to the ‘new and large material, so interest- 
ing, so counter to current conceptions and verdicts,’ produced 
by Schechter, ‘the foremost Rabbinic scholar of his age,’ in his 
articles in the JQR (1894-1900). But ‘Schechter confesses that 
the view he has to give of Rabbinical religion presents a blank 
at the important period ’—the time of Christ. ‘We are driven 
back, therefore, on the Gospels.* . . . The evidence they afford 
appears irresistible . . . and an appeal to the principles of the 
religion as set forth in the OT and in the Mishnah ‘cannot prevail 
to discredit the facts there recorded’ (Menzies, Hibbert Journal, 
July, 1903). There is thus no reasonable ground for doubt that 
during our Lord’s life on earth the scribes and Pharisees were 
immersed in that externalism and religious affectation which 
He so vividly depicted ; and it was their implacable hostility to 
His spiritual teaching, begun at a very early period in His 
ministry (Mk 35), that in the end brought about His crucifixion. 

Mk 14?! (|| Mt 26%, Lk 22”) oval 6¢ ro dvOpdrw 
éxelyw 80 08 6 vids ToD dvOpwérov wapadidora ; Lk. has 
mrny ovat, bringing out with emphasis the responsi- 
bility of Judas, who was free to act, notwithstand- 
ing the 7d wpwpévov. This, which is perhaps the 
saddest sentence in the Gospels, was spoken with- 
out vindictiveness, although it undoubtedly reveals 
that our Lord was wounded to the quick by the 
treachery of Judas. The éxeiyw seems to set him 
finally outside the circle of the disciples (cf. West- 
cott on Jn 137’). But this Woe is not an impreca- 
tion like Ps 109. It is not the devoting of Judas 
to destruction. Similarly the words which follow, 
Kandy atre@ el ovk éyery7On 6 dvOpwros éxetvos, are ‘not 
to be pressed with logical rigour’ (Meyer), but are 
to be understood as meaning, ‘ Better not to have 
lived at all than to have lived to betray the Son of 
Man.’ The whole saying witnesses to the anguish 
that our Lord felt on account of the perfidy of this 
false friend (cf. Ps 41°, Jn 13%); and we can sym- 
pathize with Keim when he says (Jesus of Nazara, 
v. 286) that we should have to greet it as the 
removal of a hundred-pound weight from the heart 
of Christendom if the treachery of Judas could be 
proved to have had no existence. But this is as 
impossible as to remove the burden, ‘Tiberio im- 
peritante, suyplicio adfectus erat,’ from the heart of 
mankind. 

There still remain the four Woes which in Lk 
646 are set over against the four Beatitudes in 


* Ch. 7 of the Assumption of Moses (not later than A.D. 30), 
which has been supposed to refer to the Pharisees (Hastings’ 
DB, Extra Vol. 53@), is more probably a description of the 
Sadducees (Charles, Hneyc. Bibl. i. 236), 
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vy.20-3, Their authenticity, as well as that of the 


Beatitudes in their Lukan form, is called in ques- 
tion by many distinguished scholars (Hastings’ 
DB, Ext. Vol. 16; Encye. Bibl. iv. 4383), but on 
grounds that are very far from convincing. The 
objection taken to the Woes from their being 
omitted in Mt. is not of much weight. The data 
for determining the precise relation between the 
sermons in Mt. and Lk. are wanting. Each of the 
writers may have had before him a different report 
of the same Sermon; or there may have been 
two similar but different Sermons, reported in two 
distinct documents, of which the one was used by 
Mt. and the other by Luke. In either case, the 
omission of the Woes in Mt. would be sufficiently 
accounted for (cf. Sanday, Lxpositor, 1891 (i.), 311 ff. ; 
Loisy, Le Discowrs sur la Montagne, quoted in 
Expositor, 1904 (ii.), 103). The external form in 
which the Woes (and also the Beatitudes) are set 
forth illustrates our Lord’s method of teaching ‘ by 
aiming at the greatest clearness in the briefest 
compass’ (Wendt, Teaching, i. 130, 134; cf. ii. 68) ; 
the characteristics stated were comprehensive and 
significant enough to enable His hearers to under- 
stand who were the persons intended. When He 
began by saying, ‘Blessed are ye poor: for yours 
is the kingdom of God,’ He gave His hearers the 
key to the meaning of the other utterances which 
followed. For ‘the poor’ (the ‘aniyyim) was a term 
that had long had an ethical and spiritual connota- 
tion (cf. Driver, art. ‘Poor’ in Hastings’ DB iy. 
19, 20; Harnack, What is Christianity? 92); and 
this would prevent our Lord’s utterances from 
being interpreted in a materialistic sense. See 
artt. EBIONISM, Poor, POVERTY, WEALTH. 

In our opinion it is more probable that the Woes 
are authentic than that they are inferences from 
our Lord’s teaching (Bruce, Kingdom of God, 
10), or that they ‘arose in consequence of the 
affliction of the persecuted Christians’ (Meyer, 
Com. on Lk., p. 55), or that they ‘were constructed 
for the purpose of strengthening and interpreting 
the Beatitudes, after the model of Dt 27%, Is 58? 
(Holtzmann, Hand-Commentar, 104). In view of 
the social conditions that exist at the present day, 
can it be said that their admonition is unneeded, 
or that they are not still living utterances? 
See also artt. BEATITUDE and SERMON ON THE 
Mount; and cf. Moulton, art. ‘Synoptic Studies’ 
in Expositor for August 1906. 

JAMES DONALD. 

WOLF.—See ANIMALS in vol. i. p. 65%. 


WOMAN.—The relation of Christ to woman is 
one of the most interesting and one of the most 
difficult topics in the Gospels. In order to estimate 
it aright it will be necessary to say something of 
the position of woman at the time when our Lord 
was born. In the East generally, the penal code 
of Babylon well describes her abject humiliation : 
‘If a husband say unto his wife, Thou art not my 
wife, he shall pay half a mina and be free. But 
if a woman repudiate her husband, she shall be 
drowned in the river.’ And her position was not 
much better in Judea, where any, even the most 
frivolous, pretext could be given for divorce. ‘The 
Jewish Law unquestionably allowed divorce on 
almost any ground’ (Edersheim, Life and Times, 
ii. 333). The school of Hillel declared it a sufficient 
ground for divorce if a woman had spoiled her hus- 
band’s dinner. In Greece the dignity of married 
life was very inadequately appreciated; even 
Socrates invites the courtesan Aspasia to talk with 
him ‘as to how she might ply her occupation with 
most profit.” In Rome there were signs of better 
things. There was always a halo over the old 
Roman matron, and though time dissipated this, 
and divorce was so common that Seneca tells us 
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that ladies reckoned their ages not by the consuls, 
but by the number of their husbands,* yet women 
were gradually acquiring more and more influence 
and being more widely educated. In parts of the 
Roman Empire, especially in Macedonia, ‘her 
social position was higher than in most parts of the 
civilized world. At Philippi, at Thessalonica and 
Bercea, the women—in some cases certainly, in all 
probably, ladies of birth and rank—take an active 
part with ‘the Apostle (Paul)... . The extant 

acedonian inscriptions seem to assign to the sex 
a higher social influence than is common among the 
civilized nations of antiquity.’+ But however this 
position might vary in different parts of the Empire, 
it was clearly exceptional for the relation of woman 
to man to be other than a degrading one. The 
many exceptions only draw attention to the pre- 
vailing feeling. 

This relation was necessarily profoundly modified 
by our Lord’s birth of the Virgin Mother. This 
fact, though it could have been known to only a 
very few during His lifetime, had nevertheless its 
own particular bearing. It brought Mary into a 
prominence which otherwise would have been un- 
accountable. It is true that Joseph may have died 
when our Lord was a child or before He began His 
ministry, but even this does not fully account for 
the position the mother occupies in the Gospels. 
It is not much we learn, for we know it was her 
habit to ponder over and keep to herself the secrets 
connected with His early life (Lk 2": *), but that one 
scene at the village wedding (Jn 2) is sufficient to 
give us a clear conception of her importance. She 
alone knew how great He was, and how wonderful 
the destiny that was promised Him. And yet she 
was not so overwhelmed by its greatness as to 
lose her own personality. The ordinary Oriental 
mother would not have presumed to guide or direct 
the life of one so mysteriously born and whose future 
was so infinitely great. But she has so long been 
accustomed to suggest, if not to direct, that it is 
natural for her, when she sees an opportunity for 
the display of His power and the satisfaction of a 
need, to pointitout. The reply, seemingly so harsh 
to us, only marks out her position the more clearly. 
The words, ‘Woman, what have I to do with thee? 
mine hour is not yet come,’ could not have been 
said to one who had occupied but a subservient 
position in the home; on the contrary, they 
suggest that for many years she had been accus- 
tomed to speak freely as to her wishes for Him, 
and that this time was now over. From this it 
may be inferred that our Lord rejoiced in the true 
development of womanhood, was glad that the 
mother should not be a mere drudge or slave, but 
one occupying a definite position with definite 
duties an responsibilities. Further, it is clear 
from her question that He had not checked her 
interest in the wider events of the world and the 
Kingdom of God. A veil will always rest over the 
frequent communings between the Mother and the 
Son, but it is quite clear from the use of the ex- 
pression ‘mine hour,’ that she had been led to 
think of and desire that time of manifestation when 
His Personality should be revealed. From the 
beginning, even ‘before His birth, her mind had 
often been occupied with that revelation from the 
spiritual world in which the angel had spoken of 
a ‘throne’ and a ‘kingdom’ (Lk 1° *%), Her mind, 
then, was not to be confined to the limited sphere 
of the household duties of the peasant’s home. 
At the same time, it is clear that the natural desire, 
even in one so humble and lowly as she was, to 
have some share in the events which would lead 
to the bringing in of the Kingdom, was not to be 


* Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, pp. 
t Lightfoot, Ep. to the Philippians, pp. 55-56. 


gratified. Her part lay in the careful training, 
educating, and tpi of that great Life which 
was entrusted to her. 

It is singular, and some have thought that it was 
designed with a view to checking the Mariolatry 
which in the years to come was to dominate a 
large section of the Church, that Jesus refuses to 
allow the unique distinction which Mary certainly 
had in being the mother of the world’s Redeemer 
to weigh against the worth of religious character. 
It was natural that one who recognized the beauty 
of His character and the power of His words 
should say, ‘ Blessed be the womb that bare thee, 
and the yrobsts that thou didst suck’ (Lk 117); 
but the answer, whilst admitting the blessing, 
pointed to a higher one within the reach of all. 
‘Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the word 
of God and keep it’ (v.”8). This teaching is akin to 
that He gave when some one directed His attention 
to the fact that His mother and brethren were wait- 
ing tosee Him. ‘Whois my mother, and who are 
my brethren?’—He cried—and then stretching 
forth His hand towards His disciples, He said, 
“Behold my mother and my brethren! For who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and mother’ 
(Mt 12%), From this it is clear that whilst He 
gave her, who was blessed indeed amongst women 
in being His mother, full opportunities for the 
development of her mind and spirit, never check- 
ing during those thirty years those natural desires 
to know all that He would tell her of the Kingdom 
of which the angel had spoken to her, yet He 
chiefly valued in her the growth of those spiritual 
graces which had led to her being selected for the 
high position she held. And nothing is more re- 
markable than the response she gave. During 
those three years she almost disappears from 
sight ; and when at the very last she is seen be- 
side the cross, her attitude expresses that dignity, 
reserve, and self-control which she had learned of 
Him. When the great tragedy is being enacted, and 
the greatest possible excitement prevails, she, like 
her Divine Son, maintains an attitude of quiet self- 
restraint. The Oriental, even the Jewish, mother 
would have been prostrate, with dishevelled hair 
and garments; Mary is found ‘ standing’ (Jn 19). 
There is no mention of words, not even of tears. 
Silently and quietly at the direction of her Son she 
leaves the eross, though we know that a sword 
was at the time piercing her through and through. 

We have given much time to the study of the 
Virgin Mother because she was the only woman 
really educated by Christ, in the sense that St. 
John and St. Peter were, and we see in the little 
that is told of her what a true woman ought to be. 
The relation of Christ to the other women of the 
Gospels is just what we should expect from our 
knowledge of His relation to His mother. There 
is a freedom which surprises even His disciples (Jn 
4°7), and a readiness to help which laid His char- 
acter open to misconception (Lk 7**). There is 
also the most delicate sensitiveness to the inner 
consciousness of shame in the sinner which at once 
wins confidence. His hatred of the sin never 
dominates over His love of the sinner. Simon was 
right in feeling that a prophet who knew the char- 
acter of the woman who had intruded into his 
house would never have allowed her such close 
fellowship as the Saviour allowed. None but He, 
the sinless, could have done so. Again, none but 
He would have shown such patience as was seen 
in His treatment of the woman of Samaria (Jn 4). 
When He makes it plain that He knows her sin, 
and she changes the subject,’ He does not refuse to 
follow her, but makes the very controversy she in- 
troduces a means of spiritual help. It was this 
combination of strength and tenderness, of respect 
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for the individuality of the soul and yet desire to 
disentangle it from its sins, that gave Him just that 
same pre-eminent place amongst the women as 
amongst the men of Hisday. They were glad to 
be of what assistance they could to His work, and 
ministered of their substance (Lk 8%). It is char- 
acteristic that whilst they show a courage which 
surpasses that of the Twelve, they also show a 
wealth of devotion which is unintelligible to them. 
The presence of some near the cross, where they 
would be exposed to insults and rudeness, is as 
remarkable as St. Mary’s gift of the alabaster 
cruse of ointment in the last week of His life. 
They respond more readily and easily to the power 
of His words and Personality. From Martha our 
Lord obtains a confession, even fuller and more 
far-reaching than that of St. Peter (Jn 11%’), 
And from the heathen Canaanitish woman He re- 
ceived one of the most remarkable illustrations of 
faith, the woman’s insight penetrating beyond the 
words to the love which lay underneath them (Mt 
152%, Mk 725), 

The great respect in which Jesus held the posi- 
tion of woman, the high dignity He attached to it, 
is shown not only by His actions and words, but 
by the new sanctity which He gave to marriage. 
The words, ‘The twain shall become one flesh’ 
(Mt 19°=Mk 10%), placed the wife at orice on a 
level with the husband, and made the divorces that 
were so common impossible. Directly this teach- 
ing was received, it was impossible that woman 
should be deprived of her right as wife on the 
flimsiest excuse, or without any excuse at all. 
The revolution such a declaration made is realized 
only when we hear the comment of the spiritu- 
ally minded disciples, ‘If the case of the man is 
so with his wife, it is not expedient to marry’ (Mt 
19%), That woman had a position in life of equal 
importance with that of man is made plain by the 
whole story of the Gospels: Anna, Elisabeth, the 
Virgin Mary, Martha, Mary, and Mary Magda- 
lene rivalling in their own spheres St. Peter, St. 
John, St. James, St. Andrew. Without the part 
played by woman, that story would have been 
altogether incomplete. 

One other suggestion as to the influence of 
woman which St. Matthew gives us is as interest- 
ing as it is unexpected. The dream of Pilate’s 
wife is an evidence of the power that Christ’s life 
and teaching exercised beyond the narrow circle 
of Jewish thought. Pilate, governor though he 
is, neither hears nor sees anything, and even when 
face to face with Christ is only puzzled not con- 
vinced. His wife, on the other hand, is deepl 
interested in all that she hears. Her mind is full 
of the doings of the Prophet of Nazareth. Her 
sleep is disturbed. She wakes frightened, and so 
convinced of the greatness of the issue her husband 
is trying, that she dares to interfere, though with- 
out success (Mt 271%). Not too much can ‘be made 
of this ; but it is an indication, which the Gospel 
narrative emphasizes, that women are more sus- 
ceptible to religious impressions than men, and 
are ready to make larger sacrifices. As women 
ministered at the Birth, the Presentation in the 
Temple, and during those early years when His 
mother was His chief teacher, so they ministered 
at the Entombment, when they anointed His body ; 
at the Resurrection, when they carried the news 
to the frightened disciples ; and at the Ascension, 
when they with the Apostles and the rest of His 
disciples received His blessing. Cf. next article. 
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WOMANLINESS.—Christianity is distinguished 
for the honour it assigns, the liberty it allows to 
woman. ‘Christianity raises woman from the slavish 
position which she held, both in Judaism and in 
heathendom, to her true moral dignity and im- 
portance, makes her an heir of the same salvation 
with man, and opens to her a field for the noblest 
and loveliest virtue’ (Schafi’s Apostolic Christianity, 
p. 441f.). The duties of husbands are, according 
to St. Peter (1 P 37), to be regulated by a recogni- 
tion of the principle that their wives are ‘also 
joint heirs of the grace of life.’ In the Christian 
society ‘the conventional distinctions of religious 
caste or of social rank, even the natural distinction 
of sex, are banished,’ for ‘ there can be neither Jew 
nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, 
there can be no male and female; for ye are all 
one man in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 3%). Lightfoot in 
loco quotes a saying of Jesus from the Apocryphal 
Gospel of the Egyptians, which may be founded on 
this verse—‘ Being asked by Salome when His 
kingdom should come, He is reported to have 
answered, ‘‘ When the two shall be one, and the 
male with the female, neither male nor female.”’ 
This mystical saying has its fulfilment in the 
character of Jesus. For the characteristic of Jesus 
Christ, and so the regulative principle of Christian 
morality, is completeness, symmetry, harmony, 
balance. Other men are known and loved for this 
or that excellence; but of Jesus Christ, with 
respect to His personal perfection, we can say 
what was said of Shakspeare with regard to his 
artistic pre-eminence, ‘ His speciality is everything.’ 
Manhood in its wholeness and fulness is found in 
Him, alike wide in its range and lofty in its reach. 
Hence Jesus Christ is not a pattern merely for one 
sex, or one age, or one time, or one temperament, 
or one class. In this sense, too, there is in Him 
neither male nor female, bond nor free, Jew nor 
Greek, learned nor unlearned. 

The sphere of woman is the home, not the world. 
Man lives in effort and conflict. ‘But woman 
is at home in the region of feeling and affection, 
and she finds her highest vocation in the cultiva- 
tion of those loves and sympathies that make 
home the dearest spot on earth.’ Man, being thus 
active and even combative, develops ‘ pertinacity 
and self-assertion ; whereas the receptive nature 
of woman manifests itself rather in patient endur- 
ance and tender devotion to the service of loved 
ones. Her emotions dominate her intellect; her 
judgment to a certain extent is biassed by her 
feelings. On the other hand, where moral as well 
as intellectual considerations come into view, 
woman’s judgment is likely to be as jo as that 
of man, whose decisions are frequently based on 
grounds of reason alone’ (Bruce, The Formation of 
Christian Character, p. 57£.). May we find any 
such signs of womanliness in the character or 
teaching of Jesus? 

Jesus assigned great importance to marriage 
and family, the sanctity and unity of the home. 
Although His vocation required His abandonment 
of home (Jn 24, Mk 3%: 4), and He required of His 
disciples also the same renunciation (Lk 14”), yet 
He missed the shelter and peace of home (Mt 8”), 
and recognized the greatness of the sacrifice in- 
volved (Mt 19%). His denunciation of the lax 
traditions of the elders regarding divorce (Mt 19*°) 
and the duty of children to their parents (Mk 79% 
was in defence of the home. It is supremely signi- 
ficant that love, the grace of the home, and not 
justice, the virtue of the State, is made the first 
and greatest commandment (Mk 12-1), The 


child is nearer, means more, to the mother than to 
the father; and Jesus understood and cared for 
children (Mt 1116 18?-? 1918-15), Does not the modesty 
of the woman appear in His reference to the lustful 
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glance (Mt 5°), and His stooping to write upon the 
prhmg when the woman taken in her sin stood 

efore Him (Jn 8°)? Jesus understood the heart of 
a woman in penitence (Lk 7%) and in gratitude 
(Jn 127-8). His defence of the offering of love shows 
not only His active but also His receptive affection- 
ateness, His yearning for, as well as bestowal of, 
the generosities of the heart. He was not only in- 
tensely emotional, but quick in expressing His emo- 
Honssenmee Mk 7 8", Jn 11%, Lk 13% 19%, 
Mt 23%’). His tenderness, gentleness, patience, and 
forbearance are more distinctively feminine than 
masculine graces. In His resignation and obedi- 
ence to His Father’s will (Mt 11” °) is there not a 
womanly rather than a manly submissiveness? 
The prominence He gives in the Beatitudes to the 
passive graces of endurance rather than the active 
virtues of endeavour (Mt 5*°) vindicates the 
distinctive excellence of womanhood. His teach- 
ing about non-resistance (Mt 5*-4"), so much mis- 
understood and neglected, can be better appreciated 
by women than by men, for such patience under 
wrong has entered into their life more than into 
that of men. The mind of Jesus was intuitive 
rather than ratiocinative; His moral judgment 
was swift and sure; His spiritual discernment 
direct; and these are characteristic of women 
rather than of men. 

Doubtless it was this womanliness in Jesus 
that attracted and attached so many women to 
Him during His earthly ministry: and they re- 
ceived from Him a loving welcome such as they did 
not find in any other religious teacher of the age. 
His disciples were astonished that He was speaking 
to the woman of Samaria (Jn 4), and doubtless 
the prejudices of many were offended by His action 
regarding women. His defence of the sinful woman 
and of Mary has been already noted. ‘We havea 
lovely group of female disciples and friends around 
the Lord: Mary, the wife of Clopas; Salome, the 
mother of James and John ; Mary of Bethany, who 
sat at Jesus’ feet ; her busy and hospitable sister 
Martha ; Mary of Magdala, whom the Lord healed 
of a demoniacal possession ; the sinner, who washed 
His feet with her tears of penitence and wiped 
them with her hair; and all the noble women who 
ministered to the Son of Man in His earth] 
poreny with the gifts of their love (Lk 8°, Mt 27°, 

k 15*), lingered last around His Cross (Jn 19%), 
and were first at His open sepulchre on the morning 
of the resurrection (Mt 281, Jn 201)’ [Schaff, op. cit. 
3 442]). The reverence that the mother of Jesus 
1as properly inspired has given to womanhood a 
glory, and to woman a position and influence in 
the Christian Church, never before and nowhere else 
recognized. To the instances given above of the 
relation of Jesus to women we may add His com- 
passion for the widow of Nain (Lk 7}%), and His 
commendation of the widow’s mites (Mk 12%: #4), 
His treatment of a woman on three occasions 
appears harsh, but a consideration of the circum- 
stances in each case removes this impression. His 
rebuke to His mother at Cana (Jn 24) expresses 
His dread of any human interference with His ful- 
filment of His Divine vocation (cf. the rebuke of 
Peter, Mt 16); His repulse of the Syrophcenician 
mother (Mk 77) was His own indignant protest 
against Jewish exclusiveness; His requirement 
that the woman healed by touching His garment 
should confess her deed was no violence done to 
her sense of modesty, but was intended to replace 
the uncertainty of a cure snatched unawares by the 
assurance of healing willingly bestowed (Mk 5%). 
What Christ has been to and done for women 
throughout the history of Christendom, and what 
women have suffered and accomplished for His 
Church and Kingdom on earth, afford abundant 
and conclusive evidence of the womanliness of 
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Jesus in presenting in His character all womanly 
grace as well as manly virtue, and offering in His 
salvation what meets the deepest needs, and fulfils 
the loftiest hopes of womanhood in all lands and 
ages. See also WOMAN. 

ALFRED E, GARVIE. 

WONDERS.—The two terms ‘signs’ and ‘ won- 
ders’ are frequently joined in the OT, and this 
usage is carried over into the NT. The word zépas, 
‘wonder,’ never occurs in the NT except in connexion 
with onpeioy, ‘sign’ (wh. see). The Heb. correlatives 
were nid and nix. Jesus used the conjoined terms 
twice in His recorded sayings—once when He fore- 
told that false prophets would come and ‘show 
great signs and wonders’ (Mk 1377, Mt 24%4), and 
once when He complained that the people demanded 
such things of Him before they would have faith in 
Him—‘ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will 
in no wise believe’ (Jn 4%). The word répas oceurs 
nowhere else in the Gospels. Elsewhere in the NT 
it is found once in a quotation from Joel to repre- 
sent the marvels wrought by Jehovah in the heaven 
(Ac 2), and twelve times in reference to miracles 
wrought by Moses (7%), by Jesus (2), by the man 
of sin (2 Th 2%), and by the Apostles and early 
missionaries (Ac 24° 439 512 68 14° 1512, Ro 15, 2 Co 
12!°, He 24). From the use of the word made by 
Jesus we might conclude that He did not esteem 
signs and wonders very highly, and that He freely 
granted that they were possible to false prophets 
as well as to Himself. Im Origen (c. Celswm) we 
find practically the same attitude of thought. 
Origen is disposed to concede that signs and won- 
ders are wrought among the heathen. 

‘Now, in order to grant that there did exist a healing spirit 
named Asculapius, who used to cure the bodies of men, I would 
say to those who are astonished at such an occurrence, that 
since the cure of bodies is a thing indifferent, and a matter 
within the reach not merely of the good, but also of the bad, you 
must show that they who practise healing are in no respect 
wicked’ (iii. 25 [Migne, vol. xi. col. 948]). 

On the other hand, Celsus is willing to acknow- 

ledge that signs and wonders were wrought by 
Jesus, but he thinks the inference from these is 
unwarranted. They are to him no proof of Deity. 
He compares them to— 
‘the feats performed by those who have been taught by Egyp- 
tians, who in the middle of the market-place, in return for a few 
obols, will impart the knowledge of their most venerated arts, 
and will expel demons from men, and dispel diseases, and invoke 
the souls of heroes, and exhibit expensive banquets and tables 
and dishes and dainties having no real existence, and who will 
put in motion, as if alive, what are not really living animals, but 
which have only the appearance of life. Then he asks: ‘‘ Since, 
then, these persons can perform such feats, shall we of necessity 
conclude that they are sons of God, or must we admit that they 
are the proceedings of wicked men under the influence of an 
evil spirit?”’ (i. 68). 

It was easy for Origen to answer that Jesus never 
wrought His signs and wonders only for show, as 
magicians did, and that His constant aim was the 
reformation of character, as that of the magicians 
most evidently was not. Then he adds: 


‘ How should not He, who by the miracles which He did induced 
those who beheld the excellent results to undertake the reforma- 
tion of their characters, manifest Himself not only to His genuine 
disciples, but also to others, as a pattern of most virtuous life, 
in order that His disciples might devote themselves to the work 
of instructing men in the will of God, and that the others, after 
being more fully instructed by His word and character than by 
His miracles as to how they were to direct their lives, might in 
all their conduct have a constant reference to the good pleasure 
of the universal God ?’ (i. 68 [Migne, vol. xi. col. 788)). 


Origen seems to have caught the very mind of 
the Master at this point. Jesus made use of signs 
and wonders to authenticate His mission, but His 
chief emphasis was always upon His ‘word and 
character’ rather than upon His miracles. Both 
Origen and Celsus, however, as these passages 
show, are willing to grant that signs and wonders 
were wrought by Jesus and by false prophets alike. 
Origen calls attention to the fact that Jesus, as 
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indeed the entire NT, never calls miracles by the 
name répara alone, but always joins this to some 
other term suggesting higher things (in Joan. xviii. 
60 [Migne, vol. xiv. col. 521]). The répas was to 
the heathen merely a portent or prodigy, something 
unusual and extraordinary, something strange and 
abnormal, or, as Augustine put it, ‘quidquid 
arduum aut insolitum supra spem vel facultatem 
mirantis apparet,’ and more closely, ‘ queedam sunt 
que solam faciunt admirationem’ (de Utilitate cre- 
dendi, cap. xvi. [Migne, vol. xlii. col. 90]). Jesus 
could not be content to allow this name to stand 
alone for any of His miracles. It had to do 
merely with the outward effect or the temporary 
impression caused by the marvel, and some other 
term was added to show that the marvel was an 
exhibition of Divine power and a sign of a Divine 
presence among men. The wonder caught the 
attention and impressed the memory, and was 
subservient to the interests of the Kingdom in 
attracting men to listen and investigate, to hear 
and be saved. Jesus used it for an immediate indi- 
vidual benefit, but always with an eye to a further 
spiritual end. For the discussion of the nature and 
credibility of miracles in general, see art. MIRACLES. 
D. A. HAYES. 

WORD.—(Aéyos, pfua) is employed in the Gospels 
in a large variety of senses: (1) articulate utter- 
ance of any kind ; (2) the inspired word of Scripture 
(ef. Mk 7%°—‘ making the word of God of none effect 
through your traditions’); (3) a Divine message 
generally (Lk 3? ‘The word of God came to John 
in the wilderness,’ so Lk 44 8! 1128); (4) the ‘ word 
of the kingdom,’ 7.e. the gospel message (Mt 131", 
Mk 16”, Lk 51); (5) Christ’s word of authority 
(Lk 4°§ ‘What a word is this, that even the winds 
and the sea obey him’); (6) in the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel, Christ Himself is the ‘ Word 
made flesh’ (see Logos). 

The peculiar significance attached to the spoken 
‘word’ is to be explained in the light of Hebrew 
usage. In the OT, as in all primitive thought, a 
word is something more than an articulate sound 
with a given import. It is endowed with a certain 
power and reality. It carries with it some portion 
of the life and personality of the speaker. This is 
true more especially of a word spoken by God. 
Such a word is instinct with the Divine will, and 
effects by its own inherent power the thing which 
it indicates. ‘As the rain cometh down and the 
snow from heaven, so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth; it shall not return unto 
me void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
please’ (Is 55':). The ‘word’ delivered to the 
prophets is here conceived as an active power, 
which will bring about its own fulfilment. So in 
His creation and government of the world, God 
effects His purpose by His ‘word’ (Gn 1, Ps 33° 9 
107). It is regarded not simply as a command- 
ment, but as a vital energy which is sent forth 
from God and realizes His will. ; 

The references in the Gospels are coloured 
throughout by this Hebrew conception. Even 
where Divine utterance is not in question, a value 
is ascribed to ‘words’ which does not belong to 
them according to our modern modes of thought. 
‘For every idle word that a man speaks, he shall 
give account in the judgment ;—for by thy words 
thou shalt be fastited, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned’ (Mt 12°). Jesus regards the 
most casual word as more than wasted breath. 
It is a spiritual force, and the man who sets it free 
is responsible for the good or evil which it produces. 
A similar estimate of the value of words underlies 
the many injunctions against profane, or foolish, 
or thoughtless, or unkind speech (Mt 57 487, Lk 
12, Mt 12). Such ‘words’ have all the signifi- 
cance of wicked actions. Coming ‘from within a 


man,’ they express his mind and character even 
more truly than deeds, and will bear witness of 
him in the Judgment. 

The influence of the OT conception appears more 
clearly, however, in the allusions to Christ's own 
‘word.’ It is the vehicle of His wonder-working 
power. It has virtue in it to heal diseases and to 
quiet the winds and the sea. In several passages 
the ‘ word’ is explained as one of kingly authority, 
which had might over the spiritual agencies at 
work in nature (cf. Lk 4°°, Mt 816). But the radical 
idea is undoubtedly that of a ‘word with power’ 
(Lk 4) analogous to the Divine word. To give 
effect to His will, Jesus had only to utter it; the 
word that went out from Him was itself ‘quick 
and powerful,’ and acted in His stead. In this 
sense also we must interpret the references to the 
message of Jesus as ‘the word.’ As thus-described, 
the gospel is something more than the Christian 
teaching or the proclamation of the Messianic 
Kingdom. The idea is suggested that a new power 
had entered the world through Jesus, and com- 
municated itself in His spoken message. Thus in 
the parable of the Sower, the word is compared to 
seed which contains in itself wonderful potenti- 
alities. All that is required of men is the right 
disposition of heart; the message, once received 
into the ‘good ground,’ will henceforth work of 
itself, with a living and ever-increasing power. 

In the Fourth Gospel, more especially, the 
allusions to the words of Jesus have everywhere 
a pregnant meaning. ‘The words that 1 speak 
unto you are spirit and life’ (Jn 6%) ; ‘ Now ye are 
clean through the word which I have spoken unto 
oe (15°) ; ‘He that heareth my word hath ever- 
asting life’ (54) ;—in such sayings and many others 
the idea of whole-hearted assimilation of the 
teaching of Jesus is certainly present, but it is by 
no means the only, or the central, idea. It is 
indeed characteristic of the Fourth Gospel that 
Jesus says little by way of positive teaching. He 
Himself, in His own Person, is the revelation, and 
the words ascribed to Him have reference mainly 
to His supreme worth as the Light of the world— 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Because they 
thus give expression to His Divine claim, they in a 
manner represent Himself. To accept the words 
is to receive Jesus, in His life-giving power, into 
one’s heart (cf. 157 ‘If ye abide in me and my 
words abide in you’). 

It has often been suggested that the peculiar 
emphasis on the words of Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel is intended to illustrate the thesis of the 
Prologue that He was Himself the Word made 
flesh. The absence of the Logos theory from the 
body of the Gospel would thus be counterbalanced 
by the many references to the ‘words.’ Against 
this view, however, it may be urged: (1) that no 
consistent rule is traceable in the use of dyes and 
piva, as might have been expected if the writer 
were working out some definite idea; (2) that 
déyos in the Prologue bears a twofold significance 
(‘word’ and ‘reason’) which can nowhere be dis- 
cerned in the later references. The more probable 
conclusion is that the value assigned to the words 
of Jesus is connected, not so much with the specifie 
Logos doctrine, as with the general conception 
that Jesus was one in nature with God.. His 
words were therefore of the same quality as the 
Divine creative word. They were ‘spirit and life’ 
(6°), 
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WORLD (xécuos).—1. The underlying significance 
of the term xécos is that of order. Its probable 
derivation is from a root coud, which appears in 
Lat. comptus and in our ‘comb.’ This order, regu- 
larity, neatness receives the widest illustration in 
classical ge. Thus xécuos includes the idea of 
deceney of behaviour (isch. Ag. 521, cf. Soph. Ay. 
293), of constitutional government (Thue. iv. 76), 
of elegance of attire (Hdt. iii. 123), and so, by just 
transference, of the world or universe (Plat. Tim. 
27 A, ef. Arist. Cel. i. 10), as exhibiting perfection of 
arrangement, and standing in eternal contrast with 
chaos. In this, its widest application, it became 
employed by all writers on natural philosophy, 
praia | the meaning oscillates, with some uncer- 
tainty, between the earth and the universe gener- 
ally (see Liddell and Scott, s.v., from which the 

uotations are taken). It is interesting to observe 
that ordo in Latin does not, as might have been 
expected, stand as an equivalent for xécuos. Its 
equivalent in Latin is mundus (cf. Sanskr. mund), 
the root idea of which again is cleanliness, neatness, 
or order. Thus both the Latin and the Greek pass 
through, with a singular exactness of analogy, the 
same transferences of meaning, so-that Cicero (Univ. 
10) identifies xécuos and mundus in that widest 
application of the term above referred to (see Lewis 
and Short’s Dict. s.v. ‘Mundus’). There is, how- 
ever, a further transference of meaning in a use of 
mundus by classical writers not found in the cor- 
responding use of xécueos. It is employed (Hor. Sa. 
i. 3. 112, cf. Luc. Pharsal. v. 469), but somewhat 
rarely, in a social sense to signify mankind, whereas 
this application is not given to xécuos except in 
gallon Alexandrine Greek. In a word, the con- 
ception of order covers every departmental applica- 
tion of the Greek xécuos and its Latin equivalent. 

2. If proof on such an issue were needed by 
students, the use of the word xécuos would strik- 
ingly show the original way in which NT writers 
handle and apply such terms. Certainly, to the 
ancients, with the word xécuos the vision of the 
figure of order would be manifest in thought. 
Generally speaking, in the NT the ancient concep- 
tion falls so far into the background as sometimes 
to vanish. But what the word has lost in one way 
it has gained in other ways, as will be seen upon a 
brief examination of its employment generally in 
NT literature. 

It is interesting, however, to note that, in the transferred 
= of the word, this literature follows the lines of 

sical usage. Thus xéeues is used of women’s attire(1 P35), of 
the universe (Ro 1%), of the earth (Mt 48 [cf. Lk 45 sis cixevuevns] 
16%), and of human society (Jn 12°). In such illustrations we do 
not company with the radical idea of ‘order,’ but it is only 
faintly made apparent. 

In the Synoptics the term is rarely employed, 
and the student of the AV must be put on his 
guard against supposing that, in all cases where 
the tr. ‘ world’ is used, it stands for xécuos in the 
original. In some six cases it stands for aléy, and 
in two for 9 y# olkounéyn. But, as any confusion is 
sufficiently checked by RVm, the point need not 
be pursued here. The use of the word, rare as it 
is in the Synoptics, is largely free from Johannine 


- or Pauline sentiment on the idea. It is difficult to, 


find a in them in which the term is used 
absolutely in malam partem, as it is found not only 
in the writings of St. John and St. Paul, but also 
in those of St. Peter and St. James. In the parable 
of the Wheat and the Tares (Mt 13°“) the ‘ world’ 
appears in no dark or ominous colouring. It is not 
its cares, but the cares of the age (aisv, Mk 4°), 
that choke the word so as to render it unfruitful. 
When our Lord in the Sermon on the Mount 
speaks of His disci: as the light of the world 
(Mk 5%), we find the figure interpreted by the 
parallel expression which es it: ‘Ye are the 
salt of the earth’ (Mt 55). To declare that the 
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world needs purification and illumination is not a 
wholesale condemnation of the world. There is in 
the Synoptics no violence of contrast between it 
and the Divine society. In its rare occurrences 
in the Synoptics the world is a sphere in which 
Christ’s disciples live and move and have their 
being. For them it has its pitfalls (Mt 18"), its 
characteristic dangers, but nowhere does it appear 
as wholly or inherently evil. 

3. When one turns from the Synoptics to St. 
John’s writings, for here it is impossible to separate 
his Gospel from his letters, the contrast appears 
startling. Instead of a rare appearance of the 
term, we find that it occurs some eighty times in 
the Gospel, and twenty-two times in the First 
Epistle (A. Plummer, Com. on the Gospel in Cam- 
bridge Bible). And with this frequently comes a 
change in meaning, a change, however, which in 
the Gospel appears gradual and climactic. For in 
the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel the term ap- 
pears with the same lack of colour in which it is 
painted in the Synoptic Gospels. 

The world is indeed seen to be beset by the 
grave fault of indifference to its own darkness. 
The light came, but it was not recognized. Yet 
in this lack of welcome His own were involved 
(Jn 14, ef. 8*). The testimony of the Baptist -ad- 
vances the issue a step farther. His recognition of 
Jesus as the Lamb of God (1****) implies his recog- 
nition of the purpose of His mission as the world’s 
Saviour from its sin. Later, our Lord’s testimony 
to Nicodemus informs him of the gracious fact of 
His love towards the world. His deliberate in- 
tention in regard to the world was not its condem- 
nation but its salvation. Life, not death, through 
Him was the Father's eternal purpose (37°38, ef. 
4° 12"). Through the type of the manna, our 
Lord brings Himself, if it may be so expressed, 
into still closer touch with the world. He is the 
Bread of heaven which gives life to the world 
(68). Later, with more awful explicitness, the 
bread is identified with His flesh, and its offering 
is on the world’s behalf (v.*). 

So gracious, indeed, are the Lord’s utterances in 
regard to the world, that twice the group of the 
disciples appeared unable to distinguish themselves 
from it. They could not understand in the earlier 
stage of their discipleship why any manifestation 
of Jesus should not be made on equal terms to 
the world as to themselves (74, ef. 14°). They 
omitted to see that a manifestation of Himself 
could be made only through the medium of love. 
A difference, therefore, not only in point of time 
but also in degree of training, explains any seeming 
inconsistency in our Lord’s teaching in respect of 
the attitude of the world towards His own. At 
an earlier stage He declared that the world could 
not hate His followers,—there was nothing then 
to excite hostility either by way of their belief or 
their love (7"). Ata later stage the parting of the 
ways had come. His own had made their final 
choice. With the choice came the world’s hatred. 
The persecution which He endured was to be 
theirs also (15?*). All turned upon the identity 
of themselves with Him. This once established, His 
own exhibited love and obedience. The world was 
seen as penetrated by hatred and disobedience. In 
this awful contrast and conflict, victory was assured 
for His own, and with victory would come its fruit. 
He was their surety. Peace and triumph were 
their lot through Him ( 168). 

But Johannine teaching on the subject of the 
world cannot be regarded as complete if the First 
Epistle be ignored. The scope; however, of this 
Dictionary must limit the inquiry to general refer- 
ences. The doctrinal differences here are expli- 
cable, as Bp. Westcott has pointed out (Gospel of 
St. John, Introd. Ixxviii), because the Gospel is 
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related to the Epistle, as history to its comment 
or application; the former is throughout pre- 
supposed in the latter. ‘The Lord’s words in 
the Gospel have been moulded into aphorisms in 
the First Epistle’; and in the latter document the 
Apostle writes, conscious that the Church must be 
in dire conflict with the characteristic dangers and 
heresies of the age. It would seem reasonable to 
regard the teaching of the First Epistle on the 
world as a commentary, in particular, on our Lord’s 
pregnant utterances on the ‘convictions’ of the 
world (Jn 168"; see Westcott, 2 Joco.). In that 
passage, the world appears as separate from God, 
‘yet not past hope.’ Our Lord declares there, not 
that He will convict the world simply as sinful, 
ete., but that He will show that it lacks the know- 
ledge of what sin, righteousness, and judgment 
really are. 

We conclude that the generai teaching of St. 
John’s Gospel on the subject of the world is that it 
is an order or sphere touching man’s life, affecting 
man’s life considered as apart from God; but that 
in the First Epistle the world is seen more darkly 
and ominously still: it is not merely regarded as 
apart from God, but as alien to Him, in direct 
opposition to His eternal and gracious purposes. 
St. John would teach us that if it is to be over- 
come, it must be by powers which lift us above it, 
and those are the twin powers of love and faith 
(Liddon, Haster Sermons, No. xxii.). 
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WORLDLINESS.—The teaching of Christianity 
concerning worldliness forms one of the most im- 
portant parts of its practica] message to mankind. 
And yet, more or less strongly marked at different 
periods, a tendency to serious misconception of 
this doctrine has probably existed in every genera- 
tion since the days of Christ. The error into 
which it has led man is that of regarding the 
material world and whatever strictly pertains to 
it, as inherently evil and anti-spiritual. Such a 
misconception, it is true, did not originate in 
Christian times, but was taken over by Chris- 
tianity from earlier systems of religious thought. 
The source from which it sprang, however, does 
not affect the gravity of its persistent survival ; 
and inasmuch as the attitude of any faith to the 
present world must always deeply influence men’s 
estimate of its claims, a clear apprehension of 
Christ’s own teaching on the subject becomes of 
more than ordinary importance. 

I. To reveal the basis of our Lord’s doctrine of 
worldliness, we must review briefly one or two 
broad outlines of His message. 

1. Christ’s teaching concerning the existence 
of a spiritual realm.—Man has contact with two 
worlds. (a) Of his communion with the material 
universe and of the various relationships involved 
therein, he has by nature a vivid consciousness. 
This temporal world forms a realm of which, by 
his birth, he himself has become a part. It has 
for his possession a special form of life adapted to 
it. It reveals relationships of its own, as laying 
their obligation upon him—relationships to a pro- 
perly constituted authority to be obeyed, and to 
relatives and friends to be loved. It provides also 
certain standards of judgment by which the vari- 
ous experiences of its inhabitants are deemed 
happy or sad, prosperous or unsuccessful. (0) 
But man has contact also with another world— 
the spiritual. Of his communion with this world 


he has, by nature, but dim and uncertain com- 
prehension. It was to reveal the truth concerning 
it that Christ came to earth. Its existence and 
claims form one of the principal themes of His 
teaching. Of this realm also it is by a birth that 
a man becomes a part (Jn 3%), This realm also 
has, adapted to it, a special form of life (6% 17°) 
which becomes his upon his entrance into it, and 
which receives its own spiritual sustenance (41+ 
52. 34 685. 48-51 737), This realm also imposes certain 
relationships upon him; for it, no less than the 
other, has its sanctions of authority (Mk 11°, Jn 
123 183-87) and ties of kinship, both of man with 
God (Jn 1, 1Jn 3?) and of man with men (Mk 
3°4 35 || 102% 309, Jn 1976 27), Moreover, this realm 
also possesses standards of its own by means of 
which its citizens estimate the events and experi- 
ences of their lives(Mt 5°" : for the contrast offered 
to the standards of the temporal realm, see Mt 
510-12, and consider the force of dogacOfvarin Jn 13*1). 
The sphere in which these spiritual relationships 
are acknowledged and their obligations become 
operative, was named by Christ the Kingdom of 
God (or, of-Heaven), and it formed the theme even 
of His earliest teaching (e.g. Mk 1°). This in- 
visible world is as real as the visible. It is clearly 
marked and self-contained (Jn 3). Its citizens 
possess definite characteristics (Mk 10%, Lk 18!* 1’), 
and, as it is essentially spiritual in character (Lk 
17%: 1, Jn 45), a certain fitness is necessary to those 
who would belong to it (Lk 9®). Hence it has to be 
definitely entered (Mt 7*%- 34, Mk 10% 12%, Jn 3% ®), 

2. His teaching concerning communion with 
this spiritual world.—Now, just as man has com- 
munion with the temporal world and its life, so he 
may have communion with this spiritual world 
and its life. (a) Christ Himself, as man, con- 
stantly enjoyed such fellowship. The Gospel nar- 
ratives reveal Him as holding converse with the 
Father (Mk 1® et passim ; see art. COMMUNION), 
with angels (Mk 1%, ef. Mt 26°), and with de- 
parted spirits of holy men (Mk 97"), Indeed, this 
realization ‘of His communion with the unseen 
realm formed the basis of His sense of mission 
(Lk 2%, Jn 718 816-29 1682) and the source from 
which He derived His strength in suffering (Jn 
18"), (6) And the fellowship with the spiritual 
realm which Christ thus exemplified in His own 
life upon earth, He enjoined upon His followers 
also (Jn 154%, cf. 6°35 e¢ passim). While they 
must live before men their outward life in contact 
with the visible universe and its affairs, they pos- 
sess also an inner life which must be lived ‘in 
secret’—in contact with the unseen (Mt 61-18 101° 2°), 

3. The twofold communion.—Man, therefore, 
belongs to two worlds, and may have communion 
with both. But just as, possessing a twofold 
nature, carnal and spiritual, he knows that the 
spiritual is the higher, so, enjoying a twofold com- 
munion, he is to learn that the spiritual fellowship 
must take precedence, its realization being his 
supreme duty and the end of his creation. Yet, 
as in the freedom of his will he is able to cultivate 
the carnal in him at the expense of the spiritual, 
so too he is free, as the whole appeal of Christ’s 
teaching presupposes, to choose for himself with 
which realm, the temporal or the spiritual, his 
fellowship shall be the more real and intense. 

II. CHRIST'S TEACHING UPON WORLDLINESS. 
—1. Christ encouraged no indifference to the 
claims of the temporal world.—There is an un- 
worldliness which so emphasizes spiritual realities 
as to undervalue the material universe and its 
lawful concerns. This attitude, which, as we have 
hinted, has found frequent and varied expression 
among His followers, derives no support from the 
life or teaching of Christ Himself. The beauty 
and charm of the visible world appealed to Him 
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(Mt 6% 8). Its incidents furnished illustrations 
for His sermons (Mk 4°, Mt 254). He participated 
in its festivals (Jn 2!"), and contrasted Himself 
with one whose asceticism disparaged its good 
cheer (Mt 111%), Again, the claims of this 
world’s lawful authorities always received His 
ready acknowledgment. Respect for them was 
scrupulously evinced alike in His advice (Mk 12!) 
and in His'example (Mt 17”). Further, in His 
thought, the welfare of men is by no means a 
merely spiritual matter. On the contrary, the 
social: obligations imposed by His religion form 
one of His most constant themes. Love towards 
others is the very test by which His true disciples 
can be identified (Mt 5*-48, cf. 1 Jn 2°" 4 ete.), 
and that love is to find expression not in vapid 
sentiment, but in whole-hearted service (Mk 10%2*-, 
Mt 2236-39, Lk 10°). Indeed, Christ teaches that 
this love and service to man are the criterion of 
love and service to God (Mt 25% 45), while in 
several suggestive passages He even hints that the 
earthly life forms in some sense an interpretation 
of the spiritual life (see Mk 2514, Mt 18), 
Christ therefore calls His followers not to neglect 
the temporal world, much less to despise it, but 
to recognize that they have a function to fulfil in 
it by permeating every part of its life with beaut. 
and truth (Mt 56 13%, Jn 17). So far, indeed, 
is He from any underestimation of the present life, 
that we know of no teacher in any age whose prin- 
ciples, carried into effect, would so ameliorate the 
material condition of mankind in all its individual 
aspects and social relationships. 

2. Christ uttered no condemnation of worldly 
possessions.—See art. WEALTH. 

3. A false antithesis. —It is clear, therefore, 
that in our study of the Christian doctrine of 
worldliness we must eliminate what is now seen to 
be a false antithesis. In view of the unfortunate 
ambiguity in meaning both of the Greek and of 
the English word, it is necessary to define closely 
the sense in which Christianity sets the ‘ world’ 
in opposition to its own life and principles. The 
Christian teacher has to distinguish two forms of 
contrast. There is the contrast of difference or 
distinction, and there is the contrast of opposition. 
It is in the former sense alone, as our Lord’s own 
life and words declare, that the material is set by 
Christianity over against the spiritual. The con- 
trast of opposition established by Christianity is 
never between the spiritual and the material, 
but always between the spiritual and the anti- 
spiritual. The material, it is true, may be made 
the instrument of the anti-spiritual ; but the two 
are essentially distinct, and confusion between 
them, signally absent from the Gospel teaching, 
must never be condoned in its exponents. It is of 
the utmost significance in this connexion that our 
Lord deliberately refused to recognize a contrast 
of opposition between the powers of the heavenly 
and those of the earthly realm (Mk 12" || Jn 
6, cf. Ro 137): the antithesis He accepted was 
that of the Heavenly King and ‘the prince of this 
world’ (Jn 12%! 14°° 16% in each case 6 dpywy rob 
kéapou or 6 Tod Kécpov &pxwv). The ‘ world’ He con- 
demned is not the material world, in which He 
Himself took delight, or its claims, which He 
loyally acknowledged, or (in themselves) its pos- 
sessions, of which He spoke with guarded modera- 
tion, but a certain spirit of the world fundamentally 
antagonistic to man’s highest life, and the men in 
whom that spirit has established its abode (cf. the 
careful definition in 1 Jn 2! and that implicit in 
Jn 12%), It is between Christ’s Kingdom and the 
‘ world’ in this sense that there is opposition, and 
in this ease the opposition is final and complete 
(Jn 15'* 19 16%—note the terms of the contrast, év 
7@ Koop and év éuol—174, 1 Jn 2! 318 446), 


4. The consequent meaning of worldliness.— 
The accurate recognition of Christ’s attitude to the 
temporal world at once yields the accurate con- 
ception of worldliness. Worldliness will clearly 
consist in devotion to ‘the world,’ uot in any sense 
of that ambiguous term, but in the particular 
sense in which Christ revealed it to be evil. In- 
asmuch, therefore, as ‘the world,’ in the only sig- 
nification in which He condemned it, is the spirit 
of antagonism (whether expressed as a principle 
or personified in individuals) to His spiritual king- 
dom, worldliness must be the possession of this 
spirit, and the practice of worldliness must be its 
manifestation. In view of persistent misconcep- 
tion of the teaching of Christianity on this sub- 
ject, clearness at this point, even at the risk of 
repetition, is of the utmost importance. Worldli- 
ness does not consist in a love of the temporal 
world and its concerns, for between the Kingdom 
and ‘the world’ in this sense Christ acknowledges 
no necessary opposition, and a man may so use 
both realms as to fulfil the rightful claims of each 
without setting them in any inevitable antithesis. 
Nor does worldliness lie in the performance or non- 
performance of any particular actions (Mk 2!*%4 
Se See kk 114 In 5° 72.4 ¢¢ passm)); for, 
since it is the possession of a certain spirit, the 
most scrupulous punctiliousness in outward conduct 
may coexist with the deepest unspirituality (Mt 
27°, Jn 12> © 18 19°! ; ef. the significant pronounce- 
ment in Mt 21°88!), and the truest unworldliness 
with apparent indifference to its formal expression 
(11* 3°), It is quite true that a love of the tem- 
poral world and indulgence in particular actions 
closely associated with it, may constitute mani- 
festations of worldliness. A realm not evil in 
itself may easily become the medium of evil, and 
so, owing to an undue emphasis, man’s fellowship 
with the temporal world may, both by its positive 
and by its negative influence, prove injurious to 
his fellowship with the spiritual. Such a misuse 
of the two realms inevitably turns the contrast of 
distinction between them into one of opposition. 
This result, however, is reached not because of any 
anti-spiritual quality intrinsic in the material 
realm itself, but through the employment of that 
realm as a vehicle of the anti- spiritual. The 
essence of worldliness lies deeper than any par- 
ticular form in which it may be expressed, and, 
according to the Christian teaching, its essence is 
found in the mind—in whatever form embodied— 
which leads a man to identify himself with that 
‘world’ which is anti-spiritual in its nature and 
influence. 

5. The manifestation of worldliness.—Such a 
self -identification is revealed in practice by the 
poe at which a man lays the chief emphasis of 
is life. As our review of Christ’s teaching has 
shown, man has communion with two worlds—the 
temporal and the spiritual. Right and lawful, 
however, as the first communion may be, there 
come frequent crises in which its interests are 
found to be in rivalry to those of the higher fellow- 
ship. To cling in such crises to the lower com- 
munion, in other words, to sacrifice the spiritual 
to the temporal, this is to be worldly, for this is to 
make the temporal world, innocent and good in 
itself, a vehicle of the anti-spiritual. It is un- 
necessary, and, in the strict sense, even impossible, 
to identify particular actions as in themselves in- 
volving the anti-spiritual ; for, as we have seen, 
worldliness in practice is the possession of a certain 
spirit, and there is no action which must necessarily 
embody that spirit nor any which cannot be made a 
medium for it. The whole question of worldliness 
in action is ultimately one of arrangement and 
precedence. The things of the temporal world are 
right in their right place, but that is the second 
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place in a man’s life. What Christ teaches is that 
they must never be allowed the first place, for that 
belongs to God (see Mt 6%, where both elements 
are recognized and the true order is laid down; 
and for a striking illustration in OT, 1 K 34), 
The practice of worldliness, therefore, consists in 
such an arrangement of these two elements in life 
as, from the standpoint of God, is false. It is the 
laying of a disproportionate emphasis upon the 
temporal, to the impoverishment of the spiritual, 
elements in life. In some cases this may be recog- 
nized by the entire exclusion of the spiritual (Lk 
121) ; in others by its subjection to the temporal 
(Mt 87} 108% 8, Mk 5!7, Lk 14-4, Jn 3!%). Theerror, 
however, always lies not in the cultivation of 
communion with the temporal world, but in the 
untrue emphasis laid upon it ; in the failure to see 
that, while many things appear desirable, only one 
thing is needful (Lk 104: #?, cf. Mt 134°); in the 
self-identification with that ‘world’ which is the 
direct antithesis of the Kingdom of heaven. 

6. The Christian’s true relation to the temporal 
world.— Our Lord’s example and teaching, thus 
briefly reviewed, enable us to infer the Christian’s 
true relation to the temporal world. (a) Like his 
Master, he will be fully cognizant of its charms 
and fully responsive to its lawful claims. Chris- 
tianity is a religion calculated to make true lovers 
of Nature, and to produce good fathers, good hus- 
bands, good rulers, good servants, good men of 
business and men of public spirit. Those who have 
truly learnt the mind of Christ will never shrink 
from their obligations to the full-orbed life of the 
world in which He has set them. On the contrary, 
it is their simple duty to see that every sphere of 
human life, public and private, individual and 
social, shall be permeated by His spirit (Mt 5% 4 
13%). (6) Yet, while the claims of the temporal 
world will receive their due acknowledgment, the 
main stress of the Christian’s life will lie elsewhere. 
He is in the world; but, like his Master (Jn 8”), he 
is not of it (17}4!8). He will mix freely even in 
its darker scenes, but without sharing their spirit 
(Mk 215). For he is no longer a slave to that spirit : 
he has acquired the independence of real freedom 
(Jn 8*!-*6), Indeed, his whole attitude to the tem- 
poral world has been changed. He no longer 
regards himself as a permanent holder, but as a 
temporary steward, ever awaiting the return of an 
unseen Lord (Mk 137). He thus maintains his 
fellowship with the two realms to which he belongs, 
but there is no division in his mind (uh perewpiferbe 
in Lk 12” according to interpretation of AV and 
RV: cf. the supreme submission of Mk 14%) as to 
their comparative claims. His real world is the 
spiritual world. Whether he is giving alms, pray- 
ing, fasting, or whatever he is doing, his true life 
is a life lived ‘in secret’ away from the gaze of 
men (Mt 618). (c) And it is the claim of this un- 
seen life that dictates his policy in all his earthly 
concerns. If it require that he sacrifice his own 
temporal fame (cf. Jn 3”: *°) or temporal possessions 
(Mt 9°), he does so with joy. If, on the contrary, 
it require that he retain these and employ them 
for the advancement of the Kingdom, he is equally, 
but no more, ready to obey While some men 
make a temporal use of eternal conditions (211° 
and ||), he makes an eternal use of temporal con- 
ditions (Mt 25, Lk 16°"), While some interpret 
spiritual facts by the material (Mt 16, Jn 6% °*), 
he seeks the key to material facts in the spiritual. 
Like his Lord, he never condemns as inherentl 
evil the things which are temporal and ia eerial: 
but throughout his life he subjects them to what is 
spiritual and eternal (cf. 2 Co 418), And herein he 
has found life’s true interpretation (cf. Jn 6%), 
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WORM.—See ANIMALS in vol. i. p. 674. 
WORMWOOD.—See GALL. 


WORSHIP.—See PRAISE, PRAYER, SYNAGOGUE, 
TEMPLE, 


WRATH.—See ANGER. 


WRITING.—The allusions to writing in the — 
Gospels may be classified under four headings, 
none of which requires any elaborate discus- 
sion. 

1. In one series of passages (‘Moses wrote,’ or 
‘it is written’) the reference is to the OT Serip- 
tures, whose letter was held to be authoritative on 
matters of faith and morals. This view of Scrip- 
ture was due mainly to the influence of the earlier 
Rabbis, and naturally it dominated more or less the 
thinking of the primitive Church, whose one sacred 
book was the OT. But the formula ‘as it is 
written’ had already acquired a juristic sense, as 
may be seen from numerous inscriptions and papyri 
(Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 112-114, 249, 250), so 
that the LXX translators were not striking out a 
new line in rendering Torah often by véuos. ‘A re- 
ligion of documents—considered even historically 
—is a religion of law.’ It is in this legal or semi- 
technical sense that Pilate is said to have written 
the charge against Jesus (Jn 19! etc.), while 
another metaphorical application occurs in Lk 10” 
‘rejoice that your names are written (or enrolled) 
in heaven.’ The latter passage alludes to the well- 
known Rabbinic and apocalyptical conception of 
the heavenly books or registers, a figure employed 
to denote the indelible merey of God and the 
certainty of the believer’s relation to Himself, as 
a citizen of the heavenly state. To have one’s 
name written in the heavenly archives, or inscribed 
on the Divine roll of citizens, was equivalent to the 
enjoyment of a safe and sure lot with God. On 
the general use of ypa@7 in the Gospels and Epistles, 
see art. SCRIPTURE, and HapT xiv. [1903] 475-478. 

2. Twice the phrase is used of the composition of 
the Gospels (Lk 1’, Jn 20° 1 and 2174 *), the object 
of the undertaking in both cases being carefully 
explained as practical, not literary. To confirm 
faith, if not to awaken it, is the aim of a written 
Gospel. Thus an implicit divergence from the 
above-mentioned sense of ypad7 emerges here. No 
writer of the Gospel claims a juristic authority for 
his statements. ‘There is nothing legal or formal 
about their contents (cf. Moftatt, Historical New 
Testament”, pp. 42f., 258, 259, 537, 538), nor, as 
the very persistence of oral tradition suggests, was 
there any notion of setting them up as infallible 
tests. Faith sprang from hearing rather than from 
reading in those days of primitive Christianity. 
The rise of written records was late, and even their 
growing prominence did not as yet shift the centre 
of gravity and influence from living intercourse to 
scholastic or doctrinal prepossessions. The living 
voice, the fellowship of the Christian Church, the 
witness of Apostles—these prevented anything like 
degeneration into a book religion. The litera 
scripta had its place and merits. But it was pro- 
duced in and for the Church. And not until it 
became isolated from the Church did its abuse 
begin. ‘For the general principles of any stud 

ou may learn by books at home; but the detail, 
the colour, the tone, the air, the life which makes 
it live in us, you must, catch all these from those in 
whom it lives already’ (Newman). Thus the rise 
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of written records in Christianity introduced a real 
problem, which is soluble only upon a proper view 
of the mutual relations between living intercourse, 
such as the Chureh provides, and literary standards 
and sources (cf. Tolstoi’s Essays, 170 f.). 

3. The ordinary use of writing is twice mentioned, 
in connexion with domestic (Lk 1%) and business 
(16® 7) affairs. The three R’s were taught in Jewish 
schools, so that writing would be a fairly common 
accomplishment, indispensable, of course, to the 
higher branches of trade and culture (cf. Eder- 
sheim’s Sketches of Jewish Social Life, p. 130f.). 
See art. EDUCATION. 

4, Jesus Himself is only once said to have writ- 
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ten—and that upon the dust (Jn 8% 8), stooping 
and scrawling with His finger on the ground to 
conceal His embarrassment and to avoid answer- 
ing the brazen questions of the woman’s accusers 
(ef. Hece Homo, ch. ix.). Itis idle to suppose that 
He wrote any sentence, or to conjecture what that 
sentence was, whether the sins of His interrogators 
or some text like Mt 5° or Ps 50. It is the action 
and nothing else that is significant. Jesus stooped 
to write, in short, by one of those natural gestures 
which a pure-minded man, seated on the ground, 
would employ to hide his confusion and put by a 
question which should never have been asked. 
J. MOFFATT. 
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YEAR.—See TIME. 


YOKE.—The yoke ({vyés, Mt 11°) supplied Jesus 
with one of His agricultural metaphors (cf. Mt 13%, 
Lk 1217154, Jn 15!). It was ‘a bar which connects 
two of a kind usually—as the ox-yoke—tfastened by 
bows on the necks of a pair of oxen and by thongs 
to the horns or the foreheads of the oxen. It con- 
sists generally of a piece of timber hollowed or 
made curving near each end, and fitted with bows 
for receiving the necks of the oxen, by which means 
two are connected for drawing. From a ring or 
hook in the bow a chain extends to the thing to be 
drawn’ (Lloyd’s Ency. Dict.). Another use of the 
word is found in Lk 14” (¢edyos, tr. ‘pair’ in 274), 
where it means a pair of draught-oxen. Now, 
while the facts of farm-life supplied the form for 
this metaphor of Jesus, it was not there alone that 
He found the idea of the metaphor. When from 
the fields His eye turned to the Scriptures to survey 
the story of His people, on many a page the yoke 
met His vision. There it is, in prose, poetry, and 
prophecy ; about it have gathered the country’s 
glory and grief. To itself it has harnessed the 
people’s experiences. Ideas of opposing character— 
joy and woe, freedom and slavery, pore and war, 
plenty and poverty—are symbolized by it (Dt 28%, 
Job 1° 42", Jer 2”, Is 585, 1 K 124, La 37”). More- 
over, it is in His treatment of those bitter-sweet 
memories and realities of life that the teaching of 
Jesus, under this figure of speech, touches and keeps 
a lonely sublimity. Only once (Mt 11%) He uses 
the metaphor. Nowit is in everyday use. For He 
‘touched nothing that He did not adorn.’ And 
He so adorned the yoke as to draw after it the 
whole gospel. 

When Jesus turned His gaze from the fields of 
industrial life, and from the book of remembrance 
of the past to the book of the life of His own 
generation, He discovered a nation under the yoke, 
a race under the harrow. He hit the mark when 
He spoke of yokes. 
those who weré wearing yokes of all sorts and 
sizes, but no man with his own yoke harnessed on 
exactly as his neighbour’s. On the other hand, 
that audience was suffering under an intolerable 
strain. Three yokes were galling and killing them 
—(1) the yoke of the Law, (2) of Rome, (3) of sin. 
Their leaders (Mt 234) bound grievous burdens on 
the people’s shoulders; nor would they remove 
them. Of some it was the constant temptation to 
throw off the yoke of the foreigner. The Zealots 
(Lk 6) were most restive under Rome. They 
were the political Nationalists of the day. Again, 
who of them all was not ‘sold under sin’ (Ro 7}4)? 


His audience was made up of ’ 


These were the yokes of the people. The yoke of 
Jesus was the will of the Father. He wore it 
always, never worked without it ; never against it, 
always with it (Jn 8). Once He asked thrice if 
He might take it off (Mt 26%") for the road was 
steep. The yoke of Jesus was the welfare of man. 
He came to serve (Mk 10*). To be Saviour was at 
once the lowliest, loftiest, and loneliest way of 
working out the welfare of man. And this yoke 
was tied on with cords of love (Jn 13!) unto the 
end. The humanity of Jesus was His yoke. He 
was, not the angel (He 2°: 16), but the man Christ 
Jesus (1 Ti 2°) ; and He did the perfect will of the 
Father under this yoke, frail but firm—the body 
of His humiliation. 

LiTeRATURE.—Bishop Thorold’s The Yoke of Christ ; Expositor, 
I. vi. [1877] 142, vii. [1878] 348, xi. [1880] 101; Hap. Times, iii. 
{1892] 512, vi. [1895] 176; Henry Drummond, Pax Vobiscum, 
41; W. A. Butler, Sermons, ii 320; G. A. Chadwick, Pilate’s 
Gift, 62; G. Macdonald, Hope of the Gospel, 152. 

JOHN R. LEGGE. 

YOUNG MAN.—In the Gospels we have on four 
oceasions incidents of importance described, in 
which ‘a young man’ (veavioxos, not veavlas [as in 
Ac 7°! of Saul, 20° of Eutychus, 23!” of St. Paul’s 
nephew)) is one of the figures. 

1. St. Matthew (192% 2; ef. Mk 10!”7, Lk 1838) de- 
scribes by this name the ‘ruler’ who asked our 
Lord what he must do to inherit eternal life. It 
adds to the pathos of the scene to know that this 
man, who ‘went away sorrowful’ because he could 
not give up his great possessions in the quest for 
life, was still so youthful as to be called veavickos. 
He had not reached the prime of life,* when the 
love of money had cankered his heart and soul. 

2. The widow’s only son at Nain, who was being 
carried out to burial when our Lord touched the 
bier and raised him to life, was comparatively 
‘eg our Lord called him veavicxe when He bade 
1im arise (Lk 74). An additional touch is given 
to the beauty of the miracle if we may infer the 
mother’s cars widowhood and the youth’s career 
of promise cut short, for which the Saviour’s gift 
of life restored (2wxey atrdy, v.) made ample and 
unexpected compensation. 

3. St. Mark (14°!) records a brief and some- 
what mysterious incident, which occurred on the 
way from Gethsemane to the high priest’s palace 
on the night of the Betrayal. When ‘all the dis- 
ciples forsook him and fled’ there ‘followed with 
him’ still ‘a certain young man’ who had ‘a linen 
cloth cast about him, over his naked body.’ Per- 
haps he had been roused from sleep that night, and 


* The word vexvicxos stands for any age from boyhood up to 
ae years. See Liddell and Scott, s.v., and cf. Swete’s note on 
10 
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so had nothing but his bed-robe on as he rushed 
from the house to see what was taking place at the 
garden. And when some of the ‘multitude with 
swords and staves’ who arrested Christ tried to 
lay hold on him also, he escaped, but left the linen 
cloth behind him in their grasp. Evidently the 
slight event had some special association for St. 
Mark with the memories of that night, and it has 
been conjectured that the veavicxos is, in fact, the 
Evangelist himself; and, further, that he was a 
member of the household where the Last Supper had 
just been eaten, perhaps the son of the olxodeorérns 
(v.44). Others, with less probability, have wished 
to identify him with St. John or with St. James 
the Lord’s brother (see Swete’s notes, im loc.). In 
art he is sometimes represented as the keeper of 
the garden (/’ortolano : see Mrs. Jameson’s Hist. of 
our Lord in Art, vol. ii. p. 43). Bengel’s inference 
(locuples igitur erat, Mt 118) tallies well with the 
idea that he was John Mark (see Ac 12?”). 

4, According to Mk 16°, he who appeared to the 
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women at the sepulchre on the morning of the Re- 
surrection was ‘a young man sitting on the right 
side, arrayed in a white robe.’ In St. Matthew’s 
account he is described as ‘an angel of the Lord’ 
(287), while St. Luke tells us of ‘two men in shin- 
ing garments’ who spoke to them (244: but in v.” 
‘a vision of angels’). In apt illustration of St. 
Mark’s version Swete quotes 2 Mac 3° 3 do épd- 
ynoay aire veaviar . . . Suampemets Thy mepBornv. . . 
ol avrol veavian mddw eddvncay Te ‘“Hdroddpw ev rais 
avrats éoOnoect éorokiopeva ; and Jos. Ant. Y. viii. 2, 
where the angel who appears to Manoah’s wife is 
pavracua. . . veavla KaXw mapamdjovoy peyddy. Cf. 
also Evang. Petr. §§ 9, 11, and 13. 

LiTERATURE.—For homiletical treatment of these four inci- 
dents referring to vexvicxo, the following may be consulted :—1. 
Lynch, Sermons for my Curates, p. 175 ff. ; Martineau, End. after 
the Christian Life, p. 265 ff.; Hapositor, 1. vi. [1877] p. 229 ff. 
2. Trench, Notes on the Miracles; W. M. Taylor, Miracles of 


Our Lord. 3. Expositor, 1. i. [1875] p. 486ff. See art. Marx. 
4, Maclaren, Sermons preached in Manchester, 2nd ser. p. 190 ff. 


C. L. FELTOE, 


ZACCHAUS (Zaxxatos; Heb. °21 ‘ pure’).—The 
graphic narrative of Lk 19! tells us all that we 
know of Zacchzeus, and his name does not occur 
elsewhere in the NT. The importance of Jericho as 
a trade centre, the abundance and value of whose 
products called forth the enthusiastic approbation 
of Josephus (BJ Iy. vill. 2, 3), required the em- 
ployment of a considerable number of tax-collec- 
tors, and these were under the general direction of 
Zaccheeus (cf. dpxiredwvys, v.*), Who may, in point 
of fact, have been himself the fortunate lease- 
holder of the customs of that particular district. 
In other words, he may have purchased from the 
authorities the right to be as exacting as he pleased 
in his demands upon the people, provided he knew 
enough of the law to avoid the risk of exposure. 
There is no reason to believe that Zacchzeus was a 
notoriously bad representative of his class; but, 
on the other hand, having regard to that remorse- 
ful ery of his which seems to have been the product 
of an awakened conscience (v.8), it does not appear 
that his methods were always strictly equitable. 
He was, so far as one may gather, a publicanus (see 
art. PUBLICAN) of more than average respecta- 
bility, yet not above some of the questionable ways 
associated with his profession. To paint his char- 
acter in lurid colours, as distinguished by unusual 
heartlessness and selfishness, is not in accordance 
with the impression conveyed by the narrative. 

One is never quite safe in venturing upon a pro- 
nouncement with regard to motives — they -are 
generally so curiously mixed; and possibly a 
variety of motives contributed to the impulse 
which brought Zacchzeus into contact with Jesus 
that day. But while it might be too much to say 
that higher motives were entirely absent, it is 
quite obvious that the part played by a naturally 
lively curiosity was not inconsiderable. In this 
connexion, the contrast between Matthew sitting 
at the receipt of custom and Zacchzeus leaving all 
thoughts of business behind and climbing a tree 
with eager speed, is sufficiently great to indicate a 
vital difference in character between the two men. 

More interesting than the attitude of Zacchzeus 
towards Jesus is the attitude of Jesus towards 
him. If we look for an explanation of the wonder- 
ful transformation, implicated in the resolve in 
which Zaccheus gave expression to his feelings, 
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we find it, undoubtedly, in the delightful frankness 
of Christ’s first salutation, and in His courageous 
brushing aside of popular prejudice. In no other 
way could He have so completely gained, first, the 
attention, and then the heart of one whom society 
united in passing by. Nothing, surely, could be 
more remarkable than the delicate insight which 
led Jesus to choose Zacchzeus as His host. It was 
an irresistible touch, and, mingled with the other 
happy recollections of that day, it would abide in 
the mind of the publican as a peculiarly grateful 
memory. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the various Comm., see A. B. 
Davidson, Called of God, 275; Matheson, Representative Men of 
the NT, 205; F. W. Robertson, Serm. 1. v., 1. xvi. ; Lynch, 
Serm. for my Curates, 71; A. Macisren, Paul’s Prayers, etc. 88 ; 
Seeley, Hece Homo, xx.; C. 8. Horne, Rock of Ages, 281; artt. 
‘Jericho’ and ‘ Publican’ in Hastings’ DB. 

A. G. CAMPBELL. 

ZACHARIAH.—See BARACHIAH. 


ZACHARIAS (Zaxaplas). —Father of John the 
Baptist (Lk 15-%- 57-8); a Jewish priest, who was 
an old man at the close of the reign of Herod the 
Great (B.c. 4). ‘The strawberry grows underneath 
the nettle,’ and, even in that evil time of wicked- 
ness in high places in Church and State, there lived 
in Palestine no inconsiderable number of just and 
devout persons both among priests and people. Of 
such was Zacharias. A Jewish priest, a member of 
the family of Abijah, Zacharias had been so care- 
ful to observe the law regarding the marriage of 
priests (Lv 2174), that he chose for wife one of the 
sacerdotal house, a daughter of Aaron (y.°), named 
after Aaron’s wife (Ex 6”), Elisabeth, who was as 
pious as himself. They were righteous not only in 
the sight of men but of God, and blameless in their 
care to observe all His commandments and ordi- 
nances ; but notwithstanding this, and the promise 
of God by Jeremiah (Jer 331%), and their eager desire, 
and Zacharias’ lifelong prayer (v.1%), their union 
was not blessed with offspring. It was due to Elisa- 
beth’s barrenness (v.7); and she keenly felt the 
reproach which it occasioned (y.”), for it was a 
common opinion among the Jews that childlessness 
was God’s punishment for guilt. They had both 
reached old age when the miraculous event occurred 
which surpassed all they could have looked for. 

Zacharias had left his home in the hill-country 
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_ of Judah to fulfil in the Temple at Jerusalem his 
week of service ; and it fell to his lot to perform 
the very special duty of burning incense in the 
Holy Place, separated only by the veil from the 
Holy of Holies. It was a very notable occasion in 
a priest's life, which did not come at all to many a 
priest (it is said there were 20,000 of them alto- 
gether about this period), and it was not likely the 
lot would ever fall on him again to offer it. The 
offering of mcense was symbolical of prayer (Rev 
58); the people worshipping in the courts outside 
were praying while the smoke was rising from his 
censer within (y.!); it was impossible that he 
should not he praying too, and if only by the force 
of long habit, the old petition rose once more to his 
lips. Suddenly there stood in front of him, on the 
right side of the altar of incense (v."), where no 
mortal man should be, an angel of the Lord. In 
the presence of the supernatural, Zacharias feared 
and trembled ; but the angel reassured him, told 
him that his prayer was heard, that his wife Elisa- 
beth should bear him a son, whom he should live 
to see, and name John (=‘the grace of Jehovah’), 
which would be no barren title, but describe his 
character and mission: ‘he shall be great in the 
sight of the Lord’ (ef. Mt 114, Lk 7%). This son 
must be brought up as a Nazirite in the highest 
form of Levitical devotion (Nu 64, Jg 134, La 47, 
Ain 2”); he should, like another Elijah (1 K 18°”), 
turn many of the children of Israel unto the Lord, 
and be the forerunner, as foretold by Malachi, to 
Messiah Himself (vv.%-!"). 

Zacharias had not the faith of Abraham, who 
staggered not through unbelief (Ro 4!*) at a pro- 
mise of God exactly similar, ‘involving human 
generation, but prophetically announced and super- 
natural’ (Alford). He asked for a sign (xara 7/5), 
and pointed out the difficulties in the way. Some 
(e.g. Bruce) have expressed surprise that ‘so natural 
a hesitation’ should be treated, and punished, as a 
sin’; but to whom much is given, of him much shall 
be required. Others have asked why Zacharias 
ee be censured here, and not the Virgin Mary 
(vv.°4 35), not observing that hers was not a question 
of doubt, ‘ Whereby shall I know ?’ but a request for 
direction (14s éora: rodro ;), ‘ How isit to be brought 
about ?’—a question implying faith as to the event 
itself. She got a sign too, though she had not 
asked one; but hers was joyful, Zacharias’ puni- 
tive, yet merciful. ‘Thou shalt be dumb,’ not 
only as one stupefied with wonder, but also ‘unable 
to speak’; yet for a season Sank till, at the 
proper time, the promise has its fulfilment. Thus, 
on the threshold of the Gospel, at the very outset 
of its great series of miracles, is unbelief chastised. 
The soul that will not believe shall not be allowed 
to speak (ef. 2 Co 4'5), 

It was not, the Talmudists inform us, the custom 
of the priests, when officiating inside the Holy 
Place, to make their own devotions long, lest the 
people outside should be anxious ; but Zacharias’ 
interview with Gabriel, and perhaps the feelings it 
awakened, caused him to delay. The worshippers 
in the Temple courts marvelled why he tarried so 
long ; the thought likely to occur to them was that 
God had slain the priest as unworthy (Bruce) ; and 
when at last he did make his appearance, he could 
neither explain the reason for his delay, nor give 
them the Aaronic benediction (Nu 622-4), which was 

ronounced after every morning and evening sacri- 
Eas by the priest with uplifted hands, the people 
responding to it with a loud Amen (Keil, Budd. 
Archeol.). Like the dying St. Columba before 
the altar at Iona, though Sor a different reason, 
Zacharias signed with his hand the blessing which 
he could not speak (v.”). As soon as the days of 
his ministration were accomplished, he returned to 
his home ; the tokens of his wife’s pregnancy soon 


added a sign of joy to the sign of punishment which 
he bore about with him. The promised child was 
born, but the chastisement was not taken off till 
the hour arrived when he had his predicted function 
to fulfil, by calling the infant by his appointed 
name. 


Godet remarks on the pleasant picture of family life presented 
by the scene of the Baptist’s circumcision. [It had been a 
custom since the birth of Isaac (who received his name at his 
circumcision) to give a child his name on the same day in which 
he was signed as one of God’s people: for a similar reason, 
Christian children are named on the occasion of their entrance 
by baptism into the Church, A difficulty which some have felt, 
that Zacharias was dumb only and not deaf, yet is treated by 
the company as if unable to hear, is met by Olshausen with the 
remark that these two afflictions go so frequently together, that 
men easily accustom themselves to treat dumb persons as deaf. 

The heart of Zacharias had been gathering 
thoughts to itself through all those months of 
silence, and no sooner was his mouth opened than 
he poured forth to God the hymn of priestly 
thanksgiving which we eall, from its first word 
in the Latin version, Benedictus (wh. see). Here 
we need only note in it an evident allusion to his 
own name (signifying ‘Remembered by Jehovah’) 
and his wife’s (Elisabeth = Eli-sheba = ‘the oath of 
God’)—‘ to remember his holy covenant ; the oath 
which he sware to our father Abraham’ (Lk 172: 78), 


Nothing is said of Zacharias after this. The statement of 
several of the Fathers (Origen, Greg. Nyss., Cyr., and Pet. 
Alex.), though accepted by Baronius, that this Zacharias was 
slain by Herod between the Temple and the brazen altar, has 
no historical basis ; it is a mere guess to explain the difficulty, 
that whereas many of the prophets were martyred at a later 
date than Zechariah the son of Jehoiada (2 Ch 2420), yet our 
Lord, summing up the list of such murders, begins with Abel 
and ends with Zechariah (Mt 2395), See BARACHIAH. Zacharias 
having been by this mistake made a martyr, his relics were forth- 
coming, and Cornelius a Lapide speaks of seeing and venerating 
his head in the Lateran basilica at Rome. 


JAMES COOPER. 

ZAREPHATH (AV Sarepta).— A town of the 
narrow rocky Pheenician coast, 9 miles S.W. of 
Sidon, 17 miles N. of Tyre, and 60 miles directly 
N. of Nazareth, whence NT reference is made to 
it. Perched 500 feet high on a steep hillside a mile 
from the coast road, the modern shrunken hamlet 
looks down upon the traveller riding through a mile 
of the ruins of the ancient Zarephath, which once 
as a populous city extended to the sea, was provided 
with walls, and had a commodious harbour, now 
filled with sand and ruins. 

While, in the theoretical division of the Hol 
Land among the twelve tribes by Joshua, Zarephat 
fell into the lot of Asher, going down, as that 
did, ‘even unto great Sidon,’ ‘and to the fortified 
city of Tyre’ (Jos 19**), it, together with the most 
of Asher’s territory, remained almost wholly Phee- 
nician and Gentile. St. Luke’s report of Christ’s 
sermon at Nazareth distinctly connects Zarephath 
with Sidon, as do the LXX and MT in the account 
of Elijah’s sustenance by the widow there. This 
Evangelist—apparently the only Gentile-Christian 
NT writer—seizes as does no other upon the thought 
that the boundless grace of God has been extended 
in certain typical eases to remote Gentiles, even to 
the superseding and exclusion of those who were of 
the stock of Abraham and dwelt within the Holy 
Land. The choice, among all others, of the widow 
of pagan Phenician Zarephath, and of Naaman the 
leper of heathen Syrian Damascus, to receive the 
favours of the prophets Elijah and Elisha, filled the 
erabbed synagogue hearers of Nazareth with wrath 
and murder (Lk 45"), 

WILBUR FLETCHER STEELE. 

ZEAL.—It is not easy to distinguish zeal (Gr. 
fos from féw ‘to boil’) from enthusiasm (which 
see); but, as regards the derivation, the former 
indicates the character, the latter the sowrce of the 
inward state; and, as regards the meaning, the 
former lays stress on the volitional, the latter on 
the emotronal aspect of the complex condition of 
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soul. As ‘ardour in embracing, pursuing, or de- 
fending’ an object, it is ascribed to Phinehas (Nu 
2511. 18), Elijah (1 Mac 2°8), the Jewish people (Ac 
21, Ro 10”). St. Paul claims it for himself (Ac 
22°, 2 Co 112, Gal 174, Ph 3°), and commends it in 
the Corinthians (2 Co 77" 9?) and Epaphras (Col 
43 variant reading for /abour). The same Greek 
word is used in the bad sense of jealousy, which is 
condemned in the Apostolic writings (1 Co 3’, 2 Co 
1279, Gal 5°, Ja 3436), A quotation from the 
Psalms (69°) is applied to Jesus to deseribe the im- 
pression made on the disciples by the first cleansing 
of the Temple (Jn 21”). This may throw some light 
on the problem of the repetition of the act at the 
close of the ministry (Mt 21!?!7, Mk 11118, Lk 
19*- 46), as the first may have been due to His fresh 
enthusiasm for His vocation, the second may have 
been a more deliberate assertion of His Messianic 
claim. As zea/ in the fulfilment of His purpose is 
ascribed to God (2 K 191, Is 97 37°? 591763", Ezk 
5%), the mood itself as well as the occasion of it 
was worthy of Jesus as the Son of God. 


From this term is derived the name of one of the Jewish 
parties, the Zealots (which see), to which, as his surname 
indicates, Simon the disciple (Lk 615, Ac 11%) had belonged. 
The zeal of Jesus for the Temple may have been what drew 
Simon to Him. ALFRED E, GARVIE. 


ZEALOT (Gr. ¢y\wrjs) occurs in Lk 6" and Ac 1% 
as the designation of Simon, one of the Twelve. 
In the lists given by Mt. and Mk. the equivalent 
‘Cananzean’ (Kavavaios) is used. The Zealots were 
the rigorous Nationalists, the party of violent 
opposition to Roman domination. Josephus (Ant. 
XVI. i. 6) calls them a ‘fourth sect of Jewish 
philosophy,’ and says that ‘Judas the Galilean 
was the founder.’ He adds: ‘These men agree in 
all things with the Pharisaic notions; but they 
have an inviolable attachment to liberty, and say 
that God is to be their only Ruler and Lord’; he 
speaks of their ‘immovable resolution’ and their 
indifference to suffering and death. These quali- 
ties were all abundantly illustrated in the final 
struggle at Jerusalem and at Masada. 
(LT i. 237 ff.) dates the rise of the party from the 
accession of Herod the Great, and the activity of 
guerilla bands in Galilee under the leadership of 
one Ezechias. ‘It was in fact a revival of the 
Maccahbean movement, perhaps more fully in its 
national than in its religious aspect.’ Plummer 
(‘St. Luke’ in JCC) attaches more importance to 
the religious aspect of the movement :—‘ The Zea- 
lots date from the time of the Maccabees as a 
class who attempted to force upon others their own 
rigorous interpretations of the Law.’ In the later 
stages of the Jewish history the party grew more 
violent. Its ringleaders were known as the Sicarit, 
and their overthrow of all moderating leadership 
sealed the doom of Jerusalem. There is no special 
difficulty in believing that a member of this party 
might be attracted to Jesus and become one of His 
chosen disciples. Galilee was the home of the 
party, and it naturally included in it men of very 
different types, from the religious fanatic to the 

artisan of revolution. Simon’s zealotry, purified 

y the knowledge of Jesus, might readily become 
true loyalty to the Kingdom of God. Edersheim 
gives us the additional explanation that, at the 
period when the ministry of Jesus began, ‘ A brief 
calm had fallen upon the land. There was nothing 
to provoke active resistance, and the party of the 
Zealots, although existing, and striking deeper 
root in the hearts of the people, was, for the time, 
rather what Josephus called it, ‘the philosophical 
porly: ”__their minds busy with an ideal, which their 

ands were not yet preparing to make a reality’ 
(op. cit. p. 243). We should, however, take note 
of the alternative possibility (seé Plummer, oc. cit.) 


Edersheim - 
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that Simon may have been called ¢yAwrjs ‘ because 
of his personal character either before or after his 
call,’ as St. Paul (Gal 1"*) styles himself repiccorépws 
kp\wrhs .. . TOY... Tapaddcewy, See also CANA- 
NZEAN. EK. H. TirTcHMARSH. 


ZEBEDEE (Zefedaios) is mentioned several times 
in the Gospels, but always as the father of James 
and John. Like his sons, he was a fisherman, and 
he and they were partners with Simon (Lk 51). 
He was with James and John in a boat when the 
were summoned by Jesus (Mt 4?!), and their call 
as disciples left him with the hired servants (Mk 
1”), and broke up the partnership with Simon. 
There is no record of any direct association of 
Zebedee with Jesus. JOHN HERKLESS. 


ZEBULUN. —1. Description.—Our knowledge 
of the limits of Zebulun are even more indefinite 
than in the case of Naphtali (wh. see), and for the 
same reasons. It was bounded on the east by that 
tribe, while on the south it seems to have touched 
the northern edge of the plain of Esdrael 1, and to 
have included a portion of it towards the Kishon 
at the foot of Carmel. On the west the slopes 
towards the plain of Acre, and on the north the 
plain of Suchnin, seem to have been the boundaries. 
Josephus, indeed, tells us (Ané. V. i. 22) that ‘ the 
tribe of Zebulun’s lot included the land that lay as 
far as Gennesaret, and that which belonged to 
Carmel and the sea.’ The latter portion seems to 
have been implied in the promises of Gn 49" and 
Dt 3338, but it is excluded in Joshua’s (Jos 191-18) 
division of the land. The seeming contradiction 
may perhaps be explained by supposing that 
Zebulun possessed a detached portion in Haifa 
(x’n), for the emphasis in the repetition of n‘3y Ain 
and ov: Hin (Gn 491%) clearly assigns that port to this 
tribe. This would agree also with the statement 
of the Rabbis: ‘Zebulun was going out to the 
seas,’ ‘Zebulun was diligent in business (swDp75),’ 
‘Zebulun was bringing in merchandise in ships’ 
(Ber. Rab. §§ 72,99; Waitkra Rab. § 25; Yalkut 
Shimeoni, § 161; Mid. Tanh.; Pesikta Zutarta. 
and Zohar on Gn 49%), Still the main body of 
Zebulun touched no sea. Apart from the south- 
west portion in the plain of Esdraelon, the tribal 
lands consist of undulating hills and narrow valleys, 
which, however, widen out at places into small but 
extremely fertile plains, the chief of which are the 
plain of Toran in the east, the plain of Suchnin in 
the north, and el-Battauf or the plain of Asochis in 
the centre. Zebulun is not so wild in scenery as 
Naphtali, nor has it the same variety of climate, 
being wholly situated in Lower Galilee (M. Shebiith, 
ix. 2). It varies in elevation from 365 feet in the 
plain to 1780 feet at Tell Jefat. It possesses no 
perennial stream of any size, and has no lake of 
any kind except that from the beginning of the 
rainy season ¢/-Battauf is flooded. It remains in 
this condition all winter, and often contains a large 
quantity of water till June or July. This must 
always have been, and still is, in itself a fruitful 
source of malaria, as also through the springs it 
feeds in the direction of Gennesaret. Elsewhere 
Zebulun is well supplied with springs. The rock 
of the district is the same soft white limestone we 
meet with in Naphtali. Of this there are great 
barren ridges especially to the north of the plain of 
Toran and west of e/-Battauf; but, as we have 
observed in Naphtali, they might easily be trans: 
formed into orchard land. The other hills, which 
for the most part run east and west, are covered 
with low prickly oak. There is nothing of the 
nature of forests now except in the west and south. 
west—beside Shefa-‘Amr and el-Haritiye, still there 
is abundant evidence to show that in the Ist cent. 
other places, especially in the north, were well 
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The chief busi- 


wooded (BJ I11. iii. 2 and vii. 8). 
ness of the population is now and must always 


have been agriculture. At the present time good 
crops are reaped in the plains and valleys and on 
the hill sides. Everywhere we meet with fruits of 
all kinds, olive trees in the valleys, and around all 
the villages, orchards and vineyards, with an abund- 
ance of figs and pomegranates. On the hills, flocks 
of sheep and goats are pastured, But, fruitful as 
the land now is, it was formerly more so. We are 
told that in the early centuries ‘ the land for sixteen 
miles around Sepphoris flowed with milk and honey’ 
(Jerus. Biccwr. i. 8), and that means the whole tribe 
of Zebulun. Olive oil was plentiful around Jotapata 
—Tell Jefat (BJ i. vii. 28); Araba in the north 
was a great grain market ; while Suchnin, close by, 
produced the best wine, and Shikmona in the south 
was famous for its pomegranates, just as Kefr 
Kenna is renowned to-day for the size and quality 
of those it produces. Antoninus Martyr (6th cent.) 
draws a most enchanting picture of the regions 
around Nazareth, and he compares the district to 
Paradise (/¢iner. §5). He was doubtless controlled 
to a great extent by sentiment, but it must be 
admitted that even at the present day many of the 
valleys, especially to the west of Nazareth, and 
above all that of Seffurieh, justify his description, 
with their profusion of flowers, fruits, and greenness 
so pleasing to the eye in contrast to the white rocks. 

2. People and historical associations.—As in 
the rest of Galilee, the Jewish population here had 
come in during the later days of the Maccabees 
and the reign of Herod. During the century pre- 
ceding our Lord’s Advent, Zebulun had passed 
through more stirring times than any other tribe 
of Israel. Its chief town, Sepphoris (Dio-Czesarea), 
—the traditional home of the parents of Mary,— 
had been repeatedly taken, and immediately after 
the death of Herod, when the young child Jesus 
was safe in Egypt, it had been twice besieged and 
captured, once by Judas the son of Hezekiah (BJ 
Il. iv. 1; Ant. XVII. x. 5), and then by the troops of 
Varus assisted by a detachment of Arabs (BJ 
I. v. 1; Ané. XviI. x. 9). On the latter occasion 
the city was burned, and many of the inhabitants 
were sold into slavery. Such an event would be long 
impressed on the minds of the people, especially 
those of Nazareth, who from three miles distant 
would view the scene from the hill Mei around 
their city. They would lament many a friend and 
brother there, and during the years to come they 
would be making efforts to redeem their relatives 
from slavery. When the boy Jesus was ten years 
old, the land was again to pass through the horrors 
of war, when Judas and his Zealots held out till 
overcome by Gessius Florus (Ané. XVIII. i. 6; ef. 
BJ i. vii. 1). Thenceforward for many years there 
was peace, industry, and progress. The people of 
Zebulun are not to be thought of as poor. We 
learn that the inhabitants of Sepphoris had ample 
means. It was one of the cities rebuilt and fortified 
by Herod, who made it again the capital of Galilee 
(Ant. XVII. ii. 1) ; and amongst its inhabitants were 
senators and citizens (Jerus. Horaioth iii. 5). We 
read also of a city named Zebulun in this district. 


It is described as ré\s dvdpdy, and was said to have | 


houses like those of Tyre, Sidon, and Berytus, and 
to possess all sorts of good things (BJ 1. xviii. 9). 
But whatever may have been the extent of Zebulun’s 
trade on the sea, the people would be familiar with, 
and at least engage in the carrying trade on land, 
for the great Via Maris of ancient and modern 
times passes along the plains of Toran and el- 
Battauf westward to the sea, so that, whatever 
wealth the people may have become possessed of, 
they would at least be familiar with the sight of 
earth’s treasures. 

Not only would the memories of the events, 
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through which the newly settled Zebulun had 
passed, influence its people, but their thoughts 
would also be moulded by the scenes around, which 
were rich in old historical associations. The tribe 
had given two judges to Israel, Ibzan of Bethlehem 
(Jg 128) and Elon (12!), while 3 miles from Nazareth 
was Gath-hepher, the birthplace of Jonah, the first 
prophet to the Gentiles, and his tomb is still shown 
there. Then to the young Israelite of the 1st cent. 
no scene in the whole land could be more inspiring 
than the view from the hills of Zebulun. ‘To the 
south the plain of Esdraelon, the battle-ground of 
Israel, lies stretched out—a glorious panorama. 
Every crisis in the nation’s history had a memory 
there. Close at hand, by Tabor and Kishon, the 
men of Zebulun had ‘jeoparded their lives to the 
death’ (J@ 58). Little Hermon—the Hill of Moreh 
—and Gideon’s fountain (71) would recall the ‘day 
of Midian’; while Gilboa would bring thoughts of 
Israel’s darker days, and Jezreel memories of sad 
declension in the time of Ahab. Shunem, Endor, 
and Bethshean could also be seen, and Megiddo too, 
—the scene of Josiah’s heroic fight ; while nearer 
still on the shoulder of Carmel was ‘the place of 
burning,’—the site of Elijah’s sacrifice, and of 
Baal’s inglorious defeat before the God of Israel. 
More distant were Mt. Ebal, with its memories of 
blessing and cursing, and Pisgah’s peak in the 
distant haze; while westward there would be a 
glimpse of the ‘great sea.’ All these and many 
more historical sites are to be seen, and thoughts 
of them rise and stir the heart of him who views 
the scene; and if so to the passing stranger, what 
must they have been to the young Zebulunite, 
whose daily food they were, and who, in virtue of 
His blood, was the heir of all their most glorious 
memories ? 

The relationship of this people to the Gentile 
world is also worthy of note. Josephus (B// I. iv. 3) 
tells us of the innate enmity of the Syrian to the 
Jew; but here such feelings would be less intense. 
We are repeatedly told of bonds of union between 
Zebulun and Issachar, and that this latter tribe 
busied itself with the Torah and made many 
pigeiyiee (Ber. Rab. § 98); and before such was 
possible mutual jealousies must have ceased. At 
the same time the people would become familiar 
with the ceremonials of admission to Judaism, 
including that of baptism (Bab. Jed. 46 a, b). It 
is further to be remarked that, though the text 
seems doubtful, the town of Nazareth in this tribe 
is named in the songs of Eliezer Ha-kalir as one 
of the meeting-places of the priests, when they 
assembled to go up to serve in the Temple. 

3. Christ in Zebulun.—Although our Lord’s 
teaching was for the most part given in the tribe 
of Naphtali, the land of Zebulun takes precedence 
not only in the prophecy (Mt 41°), but also in 
historical sequence, and it is equally important for 
a knowledge of the Gospels. If Naphtali experi- 
enced most of the brilliancy of the noonday of the 
Sun of Righteousness, it was in Zebulun that the 
dawn appeared and shone more and more unto the 
perfect day. Ina city of this tribe the Lord Jesus 
was brought up (Lk 4%). As He increased in 
wisdom and stature, its associations aided in the 
moulding of His human character. During a 
period of well nigh 30 years His life was passed 
in one of its valleys, broken into only by visits to 
the Holy City. His earlier years were spent in 
the midst of its fierce polities, He knew the various 
party watchwords ; He knew what was meant by 
‘wars and rumours of wars’; He had come into 
contact with soldiers from Tabor and Sepphoris, 
and early learned the terrors associated with the 
word ‘legion’; He had met returned slaves— 
redeemed, freed, or fugitive; He had wrought in 
the villages of this tribe, and we can even think of 
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ZION 


Joseph taking the young Jesus to work with him | 


at Sepphoris during the busy days of its rebuilding 
—for there was not the same objection to entering 
it as the polluted Tiberias. The flowers of Nazareth 
had fostered His love of Nature, the operations in 
its fields and the products of its gardens were to be 
used to teach lessons for eternity. Nathanael, and 
perhaps other disciples, were from Cana in Zebulun 
(Jn 21), It was in it too that Christ publicly de- 
clared His office in the gracious words He spoke 
(Lk 471), that He performed His first miracle, and 
‘manifested forth his glory’ so that ‘his disciples 
believed on him’ (Jn 2"), But when we have 
studied the power of all these influences, and con- 
sidered to what they should lead, we only convince 
ourselves the more ‘that what He was and what 
He became for the. world cannot be explained or 
grasped by the help of contemporary history or 
social conditions’ (Delitzsch, Handwerkleben, § 1). 


As in the case of Naphtali, the Rabbis have 
something to say of Zebulun. They discuss the 
question as to what Jacob saw in vision, in that 
he blessed Zebulun immediately after Judah (Gn 
4910-14), and the usual answer they give is that he 
foresaw the glories of Rabbinism in the presence of 
the Sanhedrin at Sepphoris before it was removed 
to Tiberias (Yalkut Shimeoni, i. § 161). It is, how- 
ever, also recognized that ‘The Holy One, blessed 
be He, should cause His Shekinah to dwell in 
Zebulun’ (Shem. Rab. § 1). 

LITERATURE.—See under NAPHTALI. 

Wm. M. CuHRIsTIE. 

ZERAH.—A link in our Lord’s genealogy (Mt 1’). 


ZERUBBABEL.—Mentioned in both Mt.’s (1!) 
and Lk.’s (37’) genealogy of Jesus. 


ZION.—See JERUSALEM, vol. i. p. 850° f. 


APPENDIX 


CHRIST IN THE EARLY CHURCH.—To treat 
this subject exhaustively, it would be almost 
necessary to write a complete history (if such a 
thing were possible) of the early Christian Church. 
Christ fills the field of vision. Christian life and 
Christian thought centre round His Person. It is 
obvious that in an article of limited length, only 
salient points can be touched upon, a few typical 
quotations given, and lines of thought suggested 
rather than developed. 

The first Christians happily knew little of the 
distinction between the hee ogical and the prac- 
tical. Belief and life were one. Still, for clear- 
ness’ sake, it is proposed in this article to discuss 
separately, as far as possible, (1) the beliefs of the 
early Church concerning the Person of Christ ; (2) 
the feeling of the early Church as expressed in 
practice and devotion, with regard to the living 
Christ and His present relationship to mankind. 

The term ‘early Church’ is, of course, an 
elastic one. It can scarcely, from a theological 
point of view, be limited to a shorter period than 
that which is closed by the Sixth Cicumenical 
Council (A.D. 681). But within these limits a ver 
special interest attaches to the pre-Nicene period, 
both from its comparative nearness to the time of 
Christ, and from the extreme value and interest 
of its records, scanty though they are. It is with 
this period (from the closing years of the Ist cent. 
to A.D. 325) that this article will chiefly deal. 

i. BELIEFS OF THE EARLY CHURCH AS TO THE 
PERSON OF CHRIST.—1. (a) The earliest Christian 
writing extant outside the limits of the NT, and 
one which was for long on the verge of admission 
into the Canon, is the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
usually assigned to Clement, bishop of Rome. It 
was written probably about A.D. 95, to exhort a 
disordered church to unity and charity. Its in- 
terest is therefore chiefly practical, but it should 
be noted that at least once a doxology is addressed 
directly to Christ as to a Divine Person (20) ; that 
His unique dignity and pre-existence are evidently 
assumed in such a phrase as ‘the sceptre of the 
majesty of God, even our Lord Jesus Christ, came 
not in the pomp of arrogance, or of pride, though 
He might have done so* (16); and that Christ is 
spoken of as shedding His blood for the salvation 
of the whole world (7). 

(6) The so-called Second Epistle of Clement dates 
probably within the first half of the 2nd cent., 
and is a sermon rather than a letter, the earliest 
Christian sermon extant after the NT. Here Christ 
is definitely spoken of as ‘ God’ (1), as pre-existent 
(14); and His Inearnation is described in the re- 
markable words, ‘the Lord who saved us, being 
first spirit, then became flesh’ (9). 
VOL. I1.—54 


(c) The seven genuine Epistles of Ignatius of 
Antioch are in some respects the most notable 
writings of the 2nd century. They were written 
by him while he was on his way to martyrdom at 
Rome, probably in the year A.D. 107, and are ad- 
dressed to the Churches of Ephesus, Magnesia, 
Tralles, Rome, Philadelphia, Smyrna, and to 
Polycarp of Smyrna. With Ignatius, Jesus Christ 
is ‘our God’ (Zph. 1. 18, and elsewhere). His 
blood is ‘the blood of God’ (i. 1). He is ‘the 
only Son of God’ (Rom. 1); ‘the unerring mouth 
in whom the Father hath spoken’ (id. 8). Ignatius 
speaks in significant language of the Incarnation, 
of the human life, sufferings, resurrection, and 
continued existence of Christ ; and of His double 
nature ; ‘ There is one only physician, of flesh and 
of spirit, born and unborn, God in man, true life 
in death, Son of Mary and Son of God, first pass- 
ible and then impassible, Jesus Christ our Lord’ 
(Eph. 7; cf. also 1b. 18. 19. 20; Trall. 9; Snyrn. 
1-3). The Virgin Birth of Christ is also distinctly 
alluded to in Hph. 18. 19. 

(d) Another writing usually classed among the 
‘Apostolic Fathers,’ is the so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas, of which the probable limits of date are 
between A.D. 70 and 132 (Lightfoot). The writer 
speaks of Christ as ‘Lord of the whole world, unto 
whom God said from the foundation of the world, 
“« Let us make man after our image and likeness”’ 
(5). 
(e) A mystical work which enjoyed considerable 
popularity in the early Church, the Shepherd, 
attributed in the Muratorian Canon to that Hermas 
who was brother of Pope Pius I. (A.D. 140-155), 
contains incidental statements about Christ which 
point generally in the same direction as those 
quoted above. The Son of God existed before all 
creation, and was God’s fellow-counsellor in the 
work of creation (Simi. ix. 12). He supports all 
creation (2b. 14). At the same time the language 
of Hermas about the Incarnation is vague, almost 


'as if the Son of God and the Holy Spirit were 


identical (Simi. v. 6). It is scarcely fair, how- 
ever, to interpret this as if it were a careful theo- 
logical statement. Hermas evidently was not a 
man of deep thought or originality. His aim is 
practical rather than doctrinal. Probably such 
expressions are to be understood in the same sense 
as 1 Co 15%. 

2. A very interesting feature of the first half of 
the 2nd cent. is the rise of the Apologists, men of 
learning who had exchanged heathenism for Chris- 
tianity, and who addressed heathen readers in 
justification or explanation of their new faith. (a) 
Aristides the philosopher (about A.D. 125), address- 
ing the emperor Hadrian, speaks of Jesus Christ 
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as ‘God’ who ‘came down from heaven, and from 
a Hebrew virgin took and clad Himself with flesh ; 
ane in a daughter of man there dwelt the Son of 
10 ee. 

(6) Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew, traces not only prophecies of Christ in 
the OT, but identifies Him with the God, or the 
‘angel of the LorD,’ who appeared in the OT 
theophanies, and with the Divine Wisdom of Pr 7, 
etc. Justin practically anticipates the Nicene 
formula 6uoovcros 7@ Iarpl (128), though, as in the 
case of Hermas, some of his statements are vague, 
and, if pressed verbally, might appear inconsistent 
with later definitions. There can be no question, 
however, that he teaches the pre-existence and the 
Divinity of Christ, and that his writings were 
peouly influenced by the Logos doctrine of St. 

ohn. 

(c) One of the most beautiful as well as most 
intellectual productions of the early Church is the 
anonymous Epistle to Diognetus. Here Christ is 
spoken of as ‘ the very Artificer and Creator of the 
Universe’; and the Father sent Him into the 
world, ‘as sending God,’ ‘as a king might send 
his son who is a king’ (7). 

3. It was, however, the necessity, of meeting 
both outside attacks on Christianity, and miscon- 
ceptions of it from within, that gradually forced 
Christian writers to define more clearly and ex- 
actly the nature of Christ. This process of theo- 
logical definition, which began towards the end of 
the 2nd cent., culminated in the decisions of the 
great Councils. Early in the 2nd cent. had begun 
to appear the curious half-heathen travesties of 
Christianity which are classed under the general 
name of Gnosticism. These may be described as 
attempts to combine Christian ideas and phrase- 
ology with ideas drawn’ from Greek and Oriental 
religions. The Gnostic systems really differed from 
Christianity on first principles, as they were gener- 
ally dualistic, and assumed the essential evil of 
matter. They denied in consequence the perfect 
humanity of Christ (a tendency alluded to in the 
later writings of the NT; cf. 1Jn 47°), and the 
true union of human nature with the Divine nature 
in one Person. The Gnostic Christ was not really 
born of Mary, nor did He truly suffer. 

(a) The first and chief opponent of Gnosticism, 
one of the most extensive writers of the early 
Church, was Ireneus, bishop of Lyons from 177- 
202(?). He meets the Gnostic systems by stating 
what was definitely believed about Christ in the 
Christian Church, which is the repository of truth, 
—truth inherited from the Apostles, preserved by 
the Church, and the same in all parts of the Church 
(i. 10, tii. 1, 4, 24). TIrenzeus states this faith of 
the Church in language very similar to that of the 
later Creeds, The Church, he says, believes in 
‘one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, who became 
incarnate for our salvation; . . . and the ascen- 
sion into heaven in the flesh of the beloved Christ 
Jesus, our Lord, and His future manifestation 
from heaven in the glory of the Father to gather 
all things in one, and to raise up anew all ftesh of 
the whole human race, in order that to Christ 
Jesus, our Lord and God and Saviour and King, 
every knee should bow,’ ete. (i. 10). - Irenzeus clearly 
teaches the pre-existence of Christ, that He was 
begotten and not created (iii. 18); that His hu- 
manity is perfect, sinless, yet absolutely real and 
not Docetic (#b.); and that He is God and man 
in one Person (iii. 16). Perhaps the most remark- 
able contribution of Irenzeus to Christology is his 
teaching that all mankind is gathered together 
and summed up in the Incarnation (‘in seipso 
recapitulavit,’ iii. 18, etc.). : 3 

(6) In the East, Gnosticism was met by the 
great writers of the School of Alexandria, Clement 
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and Origen, who further developed the conception 
of Christ as the Logos who is immanent in the 
Universe. Origen was in some respects a thinker 
in advance of his age, and his teaching was 
undoubtedly misunderstood by his successors. 
Whether his doctrine of Christ was altogether 
in harmony with the later definitions of the Coun- 
cils has often been questioned. That it was really 
so has been maintained strongly by Bishop Bull in 
his Defence of the Nicene Creed, and by Bishop 
Westcott. Origen certainly taught the eternal 
generation of the Son of God (de Prine. i. 2), 
which doctrine supplies the basis of the reply to 
the Arian quibbles about the posteriority of the 
Son to ‘the Father; the reality of the Incarnation 
(de Princ. ii. 6); and he spoke of Christ as the 
God-man (#edvOpwros). 

4. The 3rd cent. is marked by a series of heresies 
which from different points of view attacked the 
doctrine which, as we have seen, had been con- 
sistently held in the Church, though at times 
vaguely stated, of the unique relationship of the 
Son to the Father, in other words, of the Divinity 
of the historic Christ. How, it was asked, could 
the Divinity and the eternal pre-existence of Christ 
be reconciled with the wnity of God? There were 
two principal heretical answers to this problem, 
and they may be called ‘heretical’ in a sense that 
Gnosticism was not, because they arose within 
the Church itself, and claimed to be the original 
doctrine. 

(a) The Adoptianists, who seem to have been the 
doctrinal successors of the early Judaic-Christian 
sect of the Ebionites, and whose chief teachers at 
Rome were Theodotus and Artemon, all taught a 
subordination, to a greater or less degree, of the Son 
to the Father, even making Christ nothing more 
than a highly exalted man, who was ‘adopted’ to 
His Sonship by the Father. This last point was 
reached by the teaching of the brilliant Paul of 
Samosata (260-270), who was condemned by a series 
of Councils at Antioch, and finally deposed in 270. 

(6) On the cther hand, the Monarchians or 
Patripassians, represented by Praxeas, Noetus, and 
Sabellius, so merged the personality of the Son and 
the Holy Spirit in the unity of the Father, that it 
practically followed from their teaching that the 
historic Christ was actually the Father Himself 
who was incarnate, and suffered on the cross, so 
that, in the spiteful epigram of Tertullian, Praxeas 
‘put to flight the Comforter and crucified the 
Father.’ 

The most important opponents of these heresies 
were Hippolytus, bishop of Portus (d. 258%), and 
Dionysius, bishop of Rome (d. 269). Only a frag- 
ment remains of the writings of the latter; and 
those of the former, as well as the exact nature of 
his teaching, are wrapped in considerable obscurity. 

The.controversies of the 3rd cent. obviously still 
waited for a final solution. It is quite evident 
that the general conscience of the Church revolted 
against both Adoptianism and Patripassianism, 
though the uncertainty of theological terms, the 
absence of a fixed theological vocabulary, and the 
difficulty of arriving at common action owing to 
the stress of frequent persecutions, rendered it 
difficult for the Church as a whole to come to close 

uarters with these different forms of error. This 
slight sketch of pre-Nicene theology should, how- 
ever, be sufficient to show that, despite the absence 
of any statement of faith common to the whole 
Church, there is an overwhelming consensus of 
Church belief from the first to the effect (1) that 
the historic Jesus Christ was truly God, pre- 
existent with the Father; (2) that ie was also 
truly man ; (3) that in Him are permanently united 
God and man in one Person. 

5. The Edict of Milan (312) introduces a new 
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era of Church history. Persecution ceased, Chris- 
tianity tended at once to become the recognized 
religion of the Empire. This sudden outburst of 

opularity brought into the Church an influx of 
ill-instructed converts, who were naturally eager 
to assimilate Christianity as far as possible to their 
old heathenism. 

(a) The teaching of Arius, a parish priest of 
Alexandria, who had, however, previously studied 
at Antioch, brought swiftly the crisis when the 
Church must definitely and clearly state her belief 
as to the Person of Christ. We thus enter upon 
the era of the great Councils, called ‘cumenical,’ 
as involving an appeal to the universal conscience 
and witness of the Christian Church throughout 
the world. 

Arius seems to have taught a form of Adop- 
tianism: Christ was the Son of God, and prior 
to all other created things, and yet Himself a 
creature. To pay Divine honours to a creature, 
however exalted, was, of course, really idolatry ; 
but for this very reason Arianism was popular 
with those nominal converts who had never in 
their heart relinquished their old polytheism. 
To the teaching of Arius, the Church at the 
Council of Nicaea (325), mainly through the exer- 
tions of the great Athanasius, opposed the key- 
word of the Nicene Creed. Christ, the Son of 
God, is ‘of one substance’ (duoovcros) with the 
Father, ¢.¢. He is, and was from all eternity, of the 
same Godhead as the Father. Strife and contro- 
versy raged round this celebrated phrase during 
most of the 4th century. It was defended con- 
sistently by Athanasius, Basil, and the two 
Gregorys (of Nyssa and Nazianzus). Ultimately 
all attempts to substitute for it some vaguer ex- 
pression failed, and the Council of Constantinople 
(381) definitely re-affirmed the Nicene statement. 
The absolute Deity of Christ in the fullest sense 
of the term was thus finally vindicated. Other 
problems, however, remained. 

(6) Apollinarism, a reaction against Arianism, 
ascribed to Christ’ an imperfect human nature, in 
which the Divine nature took the place of the 
human ‘ spirit’ (vedua), the highest part of man’s 
rational nature. This error was condemned at 
Constantinople (381); and it seems that at some 
later date other clauses were added to the original 
Nicene Creed, derived apparently from a Jerusalem 
baptismal creed, which emphasized the true and 
perfect humanity of Christ. 

(c) The Couneil of Ephesus (431) dealt with a 
further problem, the Pity posiatic Union,’ i.e. the 
union of two whole and perfect natures, Divine 
and human, in the one Person of Christ. (a) The 
teaching of Nestorius, in which there are distinct 
traces of Gnosticism, practically made two persons 
of Christ, by. denying that the infant child of 
Mary could properly be called ‘God’; and by 
asserting apparently that at some time after the 
birth of Jesus, the Divine Logos united Itself 
with Him. The key-word which the Church 
adopted to refute Nestorius was the title Theotokos, 
‘mother of God.’ applied to the Virgin Mary. (8) 
A reaction in an opposite direction led Eutyches a 
few years later to exalt the Divinity of Christ at 
the expense of His humanity, by teaching that the 
humanity was in some way swallowed up in the 
Divinity. The famous ‘Tome’ of Pope Leo I. 
stated the balance of faith clearly and antitheti- 
eally, and the fourth Council (Chalcedon, 451), in 
condemning Eutyches, laid down that the two 
natures of Christ are to be acknowledged dovyxtrws 
(‘ without confusion’), drpérrws (‘without change’), 
ddtacpérws (* without division’), dxwplarws (‘ without 
separation’). The same truths were stated in a 
Latin dress, for liturgic use, about this time, in 
the so-called ‘ Athanasian’ Creed. 


(d) Eutychianism, however, with its dispropor- 
tionate reverence for the Divinity of Christ, proved 
too fascinating for the Eastern mind to be disposed 
of by the Council of Chalcedon. Political as well 
as religious causes entered into the long ‘ Mono- 
physite’ controversy. The fifth C&cumenical 
Council (Constantinople, 553) again condemned 
those who were unwilling to admit the full and 
perfect humanity ‘existing in the one Person of 
Christ. The sixth Council (Constantinople, 681) 
marks the last phase of the long debate. Mono- 
thelitism, the last stronghold of Monophysitism, 
was overthrown by the statement of two wills in 
Christ, human and Divine, the former perfectly 
subject to the latter. 

The steps by which the halting theology of the 
pre-Nicene period led finally to the full statement 
of the Catholic faith, were a legitimate and, indeed, 
a necessary development. It is not one of the least 
evidences to a Divine power working in the Chris- 
tian Church, that, in an age of cosmopolitan super- 
stition and intellectual unrest, all attempts to 
assimilate Christianity to heathenism were re- 
jected, and a clearly defined and balanced state- 
ment of truth emerged and gained almost entire 
possession of the field. With all its mystery, the 
Catholic faith of Niczea and Chalcedon was felt by 
the common Christian conscience alone to satisfy 
all the different sides of truth as they are contained 
in Scripture, and to do justice to all that Christians 
from the first had believed concerning their Master. 
To-day there is practically no alternative left be- 
tween the Nicene Creed and humanitarianism. If 
the latter is true, the appearance of Christ and its 
subsequent effect on the world must remain an 
insoluble enigma,—a miracle even more diflicult of 
credence than the stupendous statement of the 
Nicene formula. 

ii. DEVOTION OF THE EARLY CHURCH TO CHRIST. 
—Whatever uncertainties or faulty definitions 
may be detected in the statements of pre- Nicene 
theology, there is no uncertainty as to the attitude 
of the early Church towards the personal Christ. 
Lex supplicandi, lex credendi. In the devotion 
which made men and women and little children 
live and die for Christ, we shall find even a surer 
guide than in the attempts of Christian writers to 
explain their belief. From the very first Jesus 
Christ stands out in all the records of the early 
Church as the personal, living Master, not merely 
the Shepherd and High Priest of His faithful ones, 
but the true Lord and King of the Universe. He 
is the object of passionate love, obedience, prayer, 
and worship. 

4. (a) To Clement of Rome, Christ is ‘the high 
priest of our offerings, the guardian and helper of 
our weakness’ (36). Through Him ‘the Father 
‘instructed us, sanctified us, honoured us’ (59). 

(6) ‘The unknown author of the Second Epistle 
of Clement opens his sermon with a burst of 
enthusiastic gratitude: ‘What recompense then 
shall we give to Him (Jesus Christ)? or what 
fruit worthy of His own gift to us? And how 
many mercies do we owe Him! For He bestowed 
the ight on us; He spake to us, as a father to his 
sons; He saved us when we were perishing — 
He called us when we were not, and from not being 
He willed us to be.’ 

(c) The epigrammatic sentences of Ignatius glow 
with passionate love to Christ. ‘Jesus Christ’ is 
‘our inseparable life’ (Hph. 3); true Christians are 
‘arrayed from head to foot in the commandments 
of Jesus Christ’ (i. 9); faith and love in Jesus 
Christ are ‘the beginning and the end of life’ 
(tb. 14). ‘He that possesseth the word of Jesus is 
able to hearken to His silence’ (2b. 15),—a remark- 
able and pregnant phrase. Ignatius desires sufter- 
ing and martyrdom that he ‘may attain Christ,’ 
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and ‘rise free in Him’ (Rom. 4. 5. 6). The blood of 
Jesus Christ is ‘eternal and abiding joy’ (PAil. 1). 
Those who ‘speak not concerning Jesus Christ’ he 
looks on as ‘tombstones and graves of the dead, 
on which are inscribed only the names of men’ 
(ib. 6). 

(d) The Epistle to Diognetus speaks of ‘the 
Word, who was from the beginning, who appeared 
as new and yet was proved to be old, and is en- 
gendered always young in the hearts of saints,— 
through whom the Church is enriched and grace is 
unfolded and multiplied among the saints, grace 
which confers understanding and reveals mysteries’ 
(11). 

(e) Justin Martyr describes how, after search- 
ing vainly for truth and satisfaction among the 
Stoics, the Peripatetics, the Pythagoreans, and 
the Platonists, he at last was led by the advice of 
a certain aged man whom he met on the seashore 
to study the Scriptures, and to conceive a love of 
Christ. ‘Straightway,’ he says, ‘a flame was 
kindled in my soul’ (77ypho, 8). 

2. Not only was Christ loved, He was also obeyed. 
His commandment must take precedence of every 
other claim. To Hermas, divorce and remarriage 
after divorce are as absolutely forbidden as un- 
chastity (Command. iv.1). Justin Martyr similarly 
regards as absolute the teaching of Christ respect- 
ing divorce, forgiveness, charity, endurance of 
injuries, swearing, and civil obedience (1 Apol. 
15-17). 

3. That the personal Christ was worshipped by 
the early Church as Lord:and God is indisputable. 
Prayer and thanksgiving were addressed directly 
to Him. 

(a) The famous letter of Pliny to Trajan (A.D. 
113?) speaks of having elicited from Christians, 
who had been examined, that it was their custom 
on a fixed day to assemble before daylight and sing 
alternately ‘a hymn to Christ as God.’ 

(0) A remarkable hymn attributed to Clement 
of Alexandria, intended apparently to be sung by 
Christian children, in which Christ is addressed 
throughout and praised as Ruler, Shepherd, and 
King, is found in his Pedagogus (iii. 12). Of a 
slightly later date are such hymns as the Gloria in 
excelsis and the Hail gladdening Light. Indeed, 
it seemed to the Church, when confronted by the 
Arian problem, one of the most convincing proofs 
of the error of the teaching of Arius, that Christ 
had always received Divine honours in the Church. 

(c) The personal nearness of Christ to the be- 
liever during Christian worship was especially 
associated with the Eucharist. ‘To Ignatius, ‘the 
Encharist is the flesh of Jesus Christ,’ though the 
false teachers deny it (Smyr.6). ‘There is one flesh 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup unto union 
with His blood’ (Phil. 4). To Justin Martyr, the 
Eucharist, the conditions of receiving which are 
belief, baptism, and a life according to the com- 
mandments of Christ, is not common bread and 
common drink, but the flesh and blood of the in- 
carnate Jesus, by which our blood and flesh are 
nourished (1 Apol. 66). To Irenzus and the 
Christian Fathers generally, participation in the 
Eucharist is the actual means whereby Christians 
share in the life and resurrection of Christ. 

(Z) The testimonies of the Christian martyrs are 
most suggestive. Ignatius, brought before the 
emperor Trajan, calls himself Theophorus, ‘ Bearer 
of God,’ saying that he bears the Crucified within 
his breast. Polycarp of Smyrna, when called upon 
by the pro-consul to revile Christ, confessed in 
memorable words, ‘Fourscore and six years have 
I served Him, and He hath done me no wrong. 
How then can I blaspheme my King and Saviour !’ 
And the apparently contemporary record of the 
martyrdom of Polycarp closes with the significant 


words: ‘The blessed Polycarp was apprehended 
by Herodes, when Philip of Tralles was high priest, 
in the proconsulship of Statius Quadratus, but in 
the reign of the Eternal King, Jesus Christ.’ The 
martyrs of Lyons and Vienne (177) are spoken of 
in the contemporary letter which describes their 
sufferings (Eus. Hist. Eccl. vy. 1) as ‘hastening to 
Christ’; ‘through them Christ showed that things 
which appear mean and obscure and contemptible 
to men are with God of great glory.’ One of them, 
St. Blandina, ‘was clothed with Christ, the mighty 
and conquering Athlete.’ Their patience mani- 
fested ‘the measureless mercy of Christ.2 And 
with one and all who suffered, the simple con- 
fession of the name of Christ seems to have been 
the strength which sustained them. St. Perpetua, 
the African martyr (early in the 8rd cent.), was 
comforted before her sufferings by a vision of 
Christ as an aged man, a shepherd, sitting in the 
midst of a spacious garden, who said to her, ‘Thou 
hast done well, my child, in coming.’ St. Maxi- 
mus, who suffered under Decius, declared, ‘ These 
are not torments, but anointings which are laid 
upon us for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(Ruinart, Acta Martyrum, p. 204). Phileas of 


Thmuis, put to death in Diocletian’s persecution, * 


said in his last words: ‘Now we begin to be dis- 
ciples of our Lord Jesus Christ. Beloved, attend 
to the commandments of the Lord.—Let us call 
upon Him, the spotless, the infinite One, who 
sitteth upon the Cherubim, the Maker of all things, 
who is the Beginning and the End, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen’ (ib, p. 521). 

4, Interesting light on early Christian feeling is 
thrown by the funeral inscriptions and symbols of 
the Catacombs. As a rule, the inscriptions are of 
extreme brevity. Their leading thought is that 
dead Christians are with Christ in a continued 
existence of peace and joy. The aspirations and 
prayers of their friends on earth go with them, 
and the departed in turn remember the living in 
prayer to Christ, ¢.g. ‘Vivas’; ‘Vivas in Deo 
Christo’; ‘In pace’; ‘Deus refrigeret spiritum 
tuum’; ‘Quam stabile tibi hee vita est’ (7.¢. the 
life beyond the grave) ; ‘Spiritus tuus in pace et 
in Christo’; purjcKxecde 5é Kal judy év tals aylas 
Uuav mpevxas (rpocevyxals). 

5. Most of the early Christian pictures of Christ 
are merely symbolical, the Lamb and the Fish 
being the most common. But the earliest personal 
representation is suggestive ; it is the figure of the 
Good Shepherd, sometimes bearing the lost sheep 
on His shoulders, sometimes surrounded by His 
flock. This tender personal relationship between 
the soul and the Saviour, or between the Church 
and her Lord, which stands in such striking con- 
trast to the trials and sufferings that surrounded 
the daily life of the Christian in a hostile world, 
was evidently the aspect which appealed most 
deeply to the heart of the early believer. 

6. The relation of Christ both to His Church 
and to the world was also set forth impressively in 
the so-called ‘majesties,’ with which from the 4th 
cent. onwards the Christian art began to adorn the 
churches. In these pictures Christ is represented 
as reigning now in glory, bearing the symbols of 
His royal, prophetic, and priestly offices. It was 
not merely to an historic Christ that Christians 
looked back, or a future coming to judgment that 
they anticipated, though both these conceptions 
were vividly present in the mind of the early 
Church. It was a Christ actually in possession of 
His Kingdom, even now ruling over the nations, 
and surrounded by His Maes aah saints (who 
even in this present time shared His throne), that 
dominated the thought of the early centuries. So 
in the great mosaics in the Church of St. Cosmas 
and St. Damian at Rome (6th cent.), the colossal 
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figure of Christ stands in the apse, fronting the 
worshippers, portrayed on a dark-blue_ ground 
amid golden-edged clouds of sunset; His right 
hand is raised in blessing, His left holds a written 
scroll. The figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, with 
peer of Paradise and the phenix (the em- 

lem of the Resurrection), stand on each side of 
the Christ, and beneath His feet flows the river 
Jordan. Below this again is the representation 
of the Lamb, with the four rivers of Paradise and 
twelve sheep on either side. 

The representations of the suffering and dying 
Christ, which became the favourites of a later age, 
have, of course, an independent value. Neverthe- 
less there is a peculiar beauty and significance in 
the mingled majesty and tenderness of those 
earlier pictures of the living Christ, which ex- 

ressed the love of those whose faith in Him had 
qeerera overcome the world. See CHRIST IN 

RT. 

7. The two strands of theology and devotion 
which we have endeavoured to trace in the early 
Church seem fittingly to meet in the most remark- 
able man after St. Paul whom the Church has 
seen, the great Athanasius. It was largely due, 
as we have seen, to him that the traditional belief 
of the Church, at the greatest crisis of Church 
history, took its clear and definite and accurately 
reasoned shape in the Catholic creeds. And it is 
interesting to note that the secret of Athanasius’ 
defence of the Homoousion was seen by his con- 
temporaries to lie in his own personal devotion 
from childhood onwards to the Person of the Re- 
deemer. ‘Athanase était enflammé, dés sa jeunesse, 
de la passion qui fait les saints, ’amour de Jésus 
Christ’ (De Broglie, L’Eglise et ? Empire, i. 372). 
‘His maintenance of dogma was a lifelong act of 
devotion’ (Bright, Church Hist. p. 149). The 
great treatise On the Incarnation of the Word, 
which marks an epoch in theological writings, is 
no mere dogmatic statement, but glows with the 
pure passion of belief. It is the work of one who 
profoundly and from the heart believes in Christ 
as a living Person, in His present power, and His 
absolute claim upon mankind. The power of the 
Cross of Christ and His Resurrection from the 
dead are to Athanasius the greatest of facts, 
unparalleled in history, illimitable in their future 
consequences. ‘The achievements of the Saviour,’ 
he says, ‘resulting from His becoming man, are of 
such a kind and number that if one should wish to 
enumerate them, he may be compared to men who 

aze at the expanse of the sea and wish to count 
its waves . . .; tosum the matter up, behold how 
the Saviour’s doctrine is everywhere increasing, 
while all idolatry and everything opposed to the 
faith of Christ is daily dwindling and losing power 
and falling; and thus beholding, worship the 
Saviour, who is above all and mighty, even God 
the Word’ (54, 55). 

8. Not only on the highways of Church history 
does the figure of the living Christ stand out as 
the central object of Christian love and loyalty. 
Such a wonderful production as the Hymn of St. 
Patrick, with a quotation from which we will close 
this brief survey, illustrates the impression which 
the preaching of Christ produced upon the infant 
nations just emerging from barbarism. It belongs 
to the 5th or 6th cent., a time when the civiliza- 
tion and empire of Rome were failing, and men 
were clinging to Christ as the one power which 
could guide and set free their lives : 


‘Christ with me, Christ before me, 
Christ behind me, Christ within me, 
Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 
Christ on my right, Christ on my left, 
Christ in the fort, 

Christ in the chariot-seat, 
Christ on the poop. 


Christ in the heart of every man who thinks of me, 
Christ in the mouth of every man who speaks to me, 
Christ in every eye that sees me, 

Christ in every ear that hears me.’ 
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CHRIST IN THE MIDDLE AGES.—The Chris- 
tology of the Middle Ages was, of course, the out- 
growth of that of the earlier time, and each medi- 
eval type can readily be traced to its source. The 
main lines of influence are: that of Augustine, 
working directly through the continued use of his 
writings, and indirectly through the personality 
and writings of Gregory the Great, Anselm of 
Canterbury, Bernard of Clairvaux, Abelard, Peter 
Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, etc.; that of the Neo- 
Platonic pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, working 
directly through the continued use of his writings, 
and indirectly through the propagation of his modes 
of thought by Maximus the Confessor, Scotus Eri- 
gena, the German Mystics, ete.; Adoptianism, which 
flourished in the immediately post-Apostolic (if not 
in the Apostolic) times, was vigorously propagated 
in Armenia, and perpetuated there by the Paulicians 
even down to the present time, had a vigorous de- 
velopment in Spain during the 8th and 9th cents., 
and affected much of the dissenting evangelical 
thought of the medieval time; and the Gnostic- 
Manichzan modes of thought, perpetuated from 
the early time, and reappearing in the Catharistic 
sects. For the Greek Church the Christology of 
John of Damascus, who in the 8th cent. reduced 
to system the net results of the Christological con- 
troversies of the three preceding centuries, con- 
tinued to be normative during the Middle Ages, 
and little independent theorizing seems to have 
found place. 

4. Beyond almost any other Christian thinker, 
Augustine magnified Christ. This name, drunk 
in piously and SED ys even with his mother’s milk 
(Conf. iil. 8), never lost its power over him even 
during his years of wandermg. Having become 
emancipated from Manichzan dualism through 
the study of Neo-Platonic writings (Plotinus, 
Amelius, e¢ a/.) he found himself unable with satis- 
faction to fix his gaze upon the glories of the invis- 
ible and unchangeable God until he had embraced 
that ‘Mediator between God and man, himself 
man, Christ Jesus,’ ‘who is over all, God blessed 
for ever,’ ‘the way, the truth, and the life.’ Yet 
he did not at once grasp the mystery of the Incar- 
nation, and he failed for a time to attain to any- 
thing higher than Adoptianism. He thought of 
Christ ‘as of a man of excellent wisdom,’ virgin- 
born and surpassing other men, an example to us 
of ‘contemning temporal things for the obtaining 
of immortality.’ Fully assured of the unchange- 
ableness of the Divine Word, he was unable to be- 
lieve that He ate, drank, slept, walked, rejoiced, . 
was sad, and discoursed; and so felt compelled 
(against Arians and Apollinarians) to insist upon a 
complete humanity in Christ to which such actions 
and experiences would be appropriate (Conf. vii. 
24, 25). Though strongly influenced by Neo- 
Platonism, which generally made for Monophy- 
sitism, Augustine was a Dyophysite of the most 
pronounced type. Yet one would search in vain 
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in his writings for any accurate definition of the 
relations of the Divine and the human in the 
Person of Christ, or of the manner in which the 
Divine Logos and the man Jesus were united in a 
single personality. He guarded carefully against 
any admission of a blending of Deity and humanity, 
as well as against the supposition that Christ’s 
humanity is converted into Deity. He calls the 
humanity of Christ ‘garment,’ ‘temple,’ ‘ vehicle,’ 
‘instrument.’ By virtue of its association with 
Deity, the soul of Christ possessed perfect know- 
ledge from the very beginning ; and His disclaim- 
ing of knowledge about this or that was for the 
sake of His disciples. Yet Augustine denied free- 
dom of choice to the humanity of Christ, which he 
made subject to predestination. He regarded the 
Incarnation of the Logos as necessary in order that 
our souls might become His members, and that 
the devil might be vanquished by the same nature 
that he had seduced. The Incarnation was the 
work of the entire Trinity, and the Word stood in 
no nearer relation to the Son than did the entire 
Trinity (ef. Harnack, Dogmengesch. iii, 116 [Eng. 
tr. v. 226]). The following sentence is highly 
significant : 

‘God assumed (suscepit) our nature, 7.e. the rational soul and 
flesh of the man Christ, by an assumption singularly wonderful 
and wonderfully singular, that, no merits of his own righteous- 
ness having preceded, he should thus become Son of God from 
the beginning in which he began to be man, that he himself 


(the man Christ) and the Word might be one person’ (de Cor- 
reptione et Gratia, 30). 


Augustine seems never to have reached a thor- 
oughly wrought-out and self-consistent Christology. 
He was uncertain whether the Incarnation was 
necessary to man’s redemption, conceiving it pos- 
sible that God might have chosen another way. 
The body of Christ he regarded as a part of the 
Adamic mass, which was constituted a body by 
the act of assumption, conceived by Mary not by 


carnal conecupiscence, but by spiritual faith (Dor- 


ner, Pers. of Christ, I. i. 398). By the Incarnation 
our souls become Christ’s members, and the devil 
is vanquished by the same nature that he seduced. 
As in accordance with the Divine plan of redemp- 
tion Christ must needs purchase sin-cursed men 
with His own death, He assumed a human body 
with all human affections and infirmities, including 
mortality, yet without coneupiscence. In assuming 
human nature He cleansed it. 
in order that He might make us gods.’ Yet He 
did not renounce the ‘form of God,’ but continued 
with the Father in heaven, while Jesus was so- 
journing upon earth. His emptying was merely 
an occultation. Like St. Paul, Augustine laid the 
utmost stress on the humiliation imvolved in the 
Incarnation, the human life, and the obedience 
even unto death; and yet he insisted that the 
Divine nature as being absolutely immutable could 
only join sympathetically with the human in 
psychical and physical suffering. The atoning 
work of Christ he thought of as redemption from 
the power of the devil—who had taken up his abode 
in human souls deserted by God because of sin, and 
who was conceived of as having a sort of vested 
right in them—quite as much as reconciliation to 
God. By receiving the penalty of sin, and not 
taking upon Himself the fault (culpa), He blotted 
out both penalty and fault for us. Christ’s death 
possessed atoning power because of His virgin birth, 
spotless righteousness, and voluntary obedience to 
God. The temporal death of Christ frees believers 
from eternal death. 

Side by side with Augustine’s magnifying of 
Christ went his disposition to exalt the Church and 
its sacraments. He supposed that the benefits 
wrought for man through the Incarnation and 
sufferings of Christ become available for man only 


‘He became man | 


through the medium of the sacraments of which 
the Church is the sole dispenser. 

2. Gregory the Great was not an original thinker 
on Christological questions. He went far beyond 
Augustine in his ecclesiasticism and sacramental- 
ism, and while professing to be a devout follower 
of Augustine, greatly enervated his doctrines in 
reproducing them. In his teaching regarding the 
atoning work of Christ he laid more stress than 
did’ Augustine on the rightful power of the devil 
over mankind, and the ransom paid him by Christ 
in Hisdeath. The God-man, virgin-born and with- 
out concupiscence, he regarded as both a mediator 
between God and man, and an example for us. 
The atoning work of Christ does not avail for 
human salvation unless man fills up by a life of 
humility and suffering that which remained of the 
sufferings of Christ. ‘He who strives to be re- 
deemed and to rule with Him must be crucified.’ 

‘Without intermission the Redeemer offers up a burnt-offering 
for us, in that without ceasing He shows to the Father His in- 
carnation on our behalf; since His incarnation is an oblation 
for our cleansing: and when He showed Himself as man, by 
intervening, He washed away the faults of man. And by the 
mystery of-His humanity He perennially offers sacrifice, because 
Dob. faults also which He cleanses away are eternal’ (Moral. 
i, 24). 

He laid much stress upon the constant interces- 
sion of Christ ; but this was supposed to be mediated 
by angels, saints, alms, masses, and by other forms 
of. meritorious works. In fact, he was so over- 
mastered by the efficacy of sacramental forms and 
the continuous sacrifice, that he regarded the death 
of Christ as not absolutely necessary for man’s 
redemption. God who created us might have de- 
livered us from the consequences of sin without the 
death of Christ. He thought of the death of Christ 
as an exhibition of the Divine love, and as an 
example wherewith to teach us not to fear the 
misfortunes and sufferings of this world, but rather 
to avoid earthly good fortune. His sacrificial view 
of the Lord’s Supper, with its sacerdotal accom- 
paniments, greatly enervated his conception of the 
Person of Christ and its historical significance. In 
this rite the suffering of Christ is repeated con- 
tinuously for our reconciliation, ‘the whole Christ 
being in each portion’ of the consecrated elements. 
In the words of Harnack : 

‘Christ as a person is forgotten. He is a great title in dog- 

matics ...; but the fundamental questions of salvation are 
not answered in relation to him, and in life the baptized person 
has to avail himself of ‘‘means” which exist partly side by side 
with him (Christ), partly without him, or only bear his badge’ 
(Dogmengesch. iii. 241f. [Eng. tr. v. 271)). 
Fear and hope take the place of faith and love; 
fear of punishment takes the place of repentance 
for sin. Thus the medieval type of ascetical piety 
was fully established (cf. Harnack, /.c.). 

8. A vigorously led Adoptianist movement in 
Spain during the later years of the 8th century, 
probably influenced by Saracen thought, led Alcuin, 
supported by Charlemagne and the Council of 
Frankfurt (794), to set forth as the Christological 
teaching of the Frankish Church, in opposition to 
the Nestorian doctrine, alleged to be involved in 
the Adoptianism of bishops Elipandus of Toledo 
and Felix of Urgel, a doctrine scarcely distinguish- 
able from Eutychianism. Alcuin insisted that 
Christ is not ‘ man,’ but the ‘God-man’ ; that He is 
not ‘in everything like us apart from sin,’ but ‘in 
many things.’ He taught that in the union of the 
Divine and the human the human personality was 


blotted out (deleri) or consumed (conswimz) by the 


Divine, and that the Divine personality took the 
place of the destroyed human personality. ‘In the 
assumption of flesh by God the person of man 
perished, not the nature’ (adv. Felicem, 2. 12). 
Thus Adoptianism provoked a reaction in the 
Western Church against an extreme as well as 
against the natural and proper interpretation of 
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the Chaleedonian Symbol; and while it did not 
lead to the generalacceptance of pure Eutychianism, 
it came perilously near eliminating from Western 
Christology the conception of the real and com- 
plete humanity of Christ. : 

It has been pointed out by Dorner, with admir- 
able insight (II. i. 270ff.), that while Christ con- 
tinued to be regarded by the Greek Church as the 
revealed wisdom of God, and stress was laid upon 
His prophetic office employed in the diffusion of 
enlightenment as embodied in the ‘ orthodox faith,’ 
in the Latin Church He was regarded during the 
medieval time as first and foremost a King, Chris- 
tianity was regarded as a means of securing power, 
and the hierarchy was supposed to have been ap- 
pointed by Christ to oceupy His place, rule in His 
stead, virtually to supersede Him in personal 
government, and to Soaliah any direct intercourse 
between Him and believers. No longer was per- 
sonal fellowship of the believer with Christ thought 
of as the supreme good or even as a possibility. 
Having founded the Church and endowed it with 
plenary powers, Christ was no longer needed as a 
oars presence, and was deistically regarded. 

f a personal and highly sympathetic supernatural 
was desiderated, this was to be found in the Virgin 
Mary, who had already been exalted to almost 
Divine proportions. The Church came to be re- 
garded as the present living incarnation of Christ. 

4. Next to that of Augustine, the most potent 
influence on medieval Christology in the West 
was that of the unknown writer (probably active 
during the later years of the 6th cent.) whose He- 
clesiastical Hierarchy, Heavenly Hierarchy, Divine 
Names, and Mystical Theology were credited to 
Dionysius the Areopagite, converted by St. Paul 
on the occasion of his visit to Athens. The writer 
was thoroughly imbued with the Neo-Platonic 
thought of Plotinus, Proclus, Jamblicus, ete., and 
wrought out a magnificent and highly impressive 
scheme of Christian theosophy on a Neo-Platonic 
basis. The credit of these works was greatly en- 
hanced by the supposition that they constituted 
the esoteric teachings of the Apostle Paul, which 
were too spiritual and exalted for the people of his 
time. In The Divine Names (ii. 10): 

‘The Son is all in all and the head of all things . . . , for He 
is the fulness and cohesiveness of all things, and He conserves 
and firmly binds the parts by the wholeness, and He is neither 
part nor whole for He is above these, but both part and whole 
as having embraced all things ; for He is exalted above nature, 
and is antecedent to causation ; and He is the perfect among us 
imperfect, and imperfect among the perfect angels as being 
superperfect and anteperfect, and having no point of compari- 
son with them as regards perfection ; and He is the formative 
principle in things lacking form as the creator and originator of 
all form, and without form with respect to things that have 
received form as being above form.’ 

Much more is said by way of emphasizing the 
absolute transcendence and the relative immanence 
of the Son. 

This view of Christ and the world would seem 
to preclude belief in a specific Incarnation ; but the 
devotion of pseudo-Dionysius to the creed of the 
Church and his sense of the reality of historical 
Christianity held him back in some measure from 
sheer Docetism. He maintained, therefore, that the 
Deity of Jesus in its exceeding goodness came even 
to our nature and truly assumed the substance of 
our flesh, so that the Most High God could be called 
man, the super-essential essence thus shining forth 
_ out of humanity. He communicated Himself to 
us without mixture or change, suffering no harm 
from His unspeakable humiliation. He was super- 
natural in our natural, super-essential in what be- 
longs to our essence, and He possessed in a unique 
manner all that is ours, of us, and above us. True 
to his pantheistic conception that God can be 
named with the names of all His creatures, pseudo- 
Dionysius asserts that He who is the author of 
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man was truly man as to His entire nature. Yet 
He was not merely man, and not merely super- 
essential in relation to man; but He is actually 
man above men and according to men, or, in other 
words, He is the archetypal man of whom all indi- 
vidual men are the unreal copies. Ina superhuman 
manner He performed human acts. He was a man 
humanly born, but man above man ; and inasmuch 
as in Him God had become man, He developed a 
Diyine-human energy (Zp. ad Caium, iv.). The 


-pseudo-Dionysius found it practically impossible to 


find any place in the Universe for the God-man 
Jesus Christ, thus vaguely and Docetically con- 
ceived (Dorner). To assign Him a place in the 
earthly sphere would be degrading; to place Him 
in the heavenly order would involve Docetism. 
Without being quite willing to do so, he virtually 
relinquished the historical Christ, retaining only 
the eternal. These writings figured largely in the 
Christological controversies in the East during the 
7th and 8th centuries. 

5. Maximus the Confessor (d. 662), though a 
staunch advocate of Dyothelitism, taught a form 
of mysticism derived largely from the pseudo- 
Dionysius. Banished by the Eastern Emperor 
because of his uncompromising opposition to Mono- 
thelitism, he made Carthage the scene of his later 
activities, and from this vantage ground diffused 
throughout the Western Church the pseudo-Diony- 
sian mysticism. He regarded the pseudo- Dionysius 
as the holy revealer of Divine mysteries, as the 
‘all-holy,’ the ‘great saint,’ the ‘God-revealer,’ 
and he had no doubt as to his identity with St. 
Paul’s Athenian convert. Almost equally with the 
Areopagite, Maximus falls into pantheistic and 
Docetie conceptions. 

The fulness of the Godhead which was in Christ by nature 
is in Christians by grace, as far as their nature is capable of 
receiving it. Man on account of his love to God becomes God 
for God ; on account of his love to man he becomes man for man. 
Christ is continually and of His own will mystically born, 
for He is made flesh in and through the redeemed. The Logos 
became the Son of Man in order that He might make men gods 
and sons of God. 

The Incarnation can hardly be said to have been 
regarded by Maximus as more than a theophany, 
and it was by no means limited to Jesus. If the 
latter participates in the Divine more fully than 
other men, it is only because His nature laid hold 
of it more fully (cf. Dorner, U. i. 228ff.). The 
heterogeneous mixture of pseudo-Dionysian Neo- 
Platonic mysticism and mystagogy with Dyothelit- 
ism in Maximus opened wide the door in the West 
as well as in the East for the influence of the 
former. 

6. That the influence of the Areopagite and of 
Maximus was brought mightily to bear upon the 
orthodoxy of the East is manifest in the Fountain 
of Knowledge of John of Damascus (d. about 754), 
who yet uncompromisingly maintained the per- 
sistence of two wills in the Person of Christ (Christ 
unitedly willing in correspondence with each of the 
two natures), and the freedom of His human will. 
The pseudo - Dionysian formula, ‘ Divine - human 
energy,’ he understood to imply a Divine and a 
human activity each permanently differentiated 
from the other ; yet he was at great pains to show 
the unity of the two natures (cf. Dorner, II. i. 210). 
The permeation of the human nature by the Divine 
involved in his conception the deification of the 
human. He illustrates the relation of the Divine 
and the human in Christ by the permeation of 
iron by heat. The human intellect of Christ, b 
virtue of this permeation, participated in the all- 
comprehending Divine knowledge from the begin- 
ning. He takes a Docetic view of the NT repre- 
sentation that Jesus grew in wisdom and favour. 
So also he regards Docetically the prayers of Christ. 
God constituting the personality in Christ, there 
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was no occasion for prayer except to furnish an 
example to us and to do honour to God. Yet he 
was very far from accepting the Eutychian idea 
that Divine attributes were communicated to the 
human nature. While the flesh became the flesh 
of the Word, and the soul of Jesus the soul of the 
Word, the human nature remained unaltered in 
essence. Solely on the ground of the fellowship of 
the Divine and the human was the flesh of the 
Lord enriched by the Divine activities. It is evi- 
dent that this great thinker, whose Fountain of 
Knowledge is still normative in the Greek Church, 
failed to gain a perfectly consistent view of the re- 
lations of the Divine and the human in the Person 
of Christ. 

7. The views of the pseudo- Dionysius and 
Maximus reappeared among the monks of Mount 
Athos about the middle of the 14th cent. (Hesy- 
chasts, Quietists), and occasioned the Hesychastic 
controversy, the chief opponents being the leaders 
of the party that was promoting union with the 
Latin Church. The cause of the Hesychasts was 
ably defended by Nicolaus Cabasilas, bishop of 
Thessalonica, and by Marcus Eugenicus, arch- 
bishop of Ephesus. The Christology of Cabasilas 
is highly transcendental. He regarded Christ as 
the resting-place of those human yearnings that 
are directed towards the highest good, as the 
luxuriant pasture of the thoughts, as the eternal 
good incorporated with time. Although he held 
fast to the Chaleedonian doctrine of two natures 
and two wills, he yet regarded the Word as super- 
essential even in the Incarnation, and the humanity 
of Christ as superhuman and deified though of 
like substance with us. The sacraments of the 
Church he regarded as the channels through which 
life streams forth from Christ to us. Baptism 
represents the generation in us of the new Christ- 
life. Everything pertaining to man’s salvation was 
accomplished by the death and resurrection of Christ. 
Baptism simply transfers the saving efficacy to the 
individual. The purification of human nature ac- 
complished in the Incarnation in Christ is accom- 
plished in the individual Christian by his partaking 
of the Divine-human nature present in the Euchar- 
ist. Appropriating Christ in this feast, we enter 
into a blood-relationship with God and Christ ; and 
as Christ’s humanity became deified in the Incarna- 
tion, so do believers by partaking of Him. 

8. In the West, John Scotus Erigena (d. about 
880) translated, under the patronage of Charles the 
Bald, the pseudo-Dionysian writings, by which, as 
well as by the writings of Maximus, he had been 
profoundly influenced. Through him the Neo- 
Platonic mysticism was transplanted to the West, 
and came to exert a marked influence on later 
Christological thought. His teachings were even 
more openly pantheistic than those of his Oriental 
masters, and_his denial of the reality of derived 
existence and his thoroughgoing Docetism make 
it extremely difficult to interpret much of the 
language in which he strives to give a certain 
value to the historical facts of redemption. While 
asserting that Christ took upon Him the form of 
a servant and human nature in its entirety, he 
shows at once how little his language accords 
with common-sense usage by saying that the 
human nature that the Word assumed contains in 
itself the entire visible and invisible creation. 
Christ’s mission was to call back effects into causes, 
and thus to prevent causality itself from perishing. 
Thus in assuming and renovating human nature 
He renovated the whole of the creation visible and 
invisible. In assuming and renovating human 
nature thus with its universal contents, Christ 
raised it in Himself above all that is visible, and 
converted it into His Deity. He saved the entire 
human nature which He entirely assumed entirely 
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in itself and entirely in the entire race. Entire 
humanity is exalted in Him and sits at the right 
hand of God, having become God in Him. It is 
manifest that such conceptions of incarnation leave 
no place for evangelical views of sin or redemption. 
By his seeming recognition of the historical life of 
Christ he can have meant only to set forth belief 
in a theophany which had the effect of furthering 
and facilitating the rise of men above theophanies 
to the archetypal (cf. Dorner, Il. ii. 294 ff.). 

9. A far more evangelical type of mystical 
Christology is found in the writings of Hugo of 
St. Victor (d. 1114) and Richard of St. Victor 
(d. 1173). In them the theosophy of Erigena was 
transformed into ecstatic enjoyment of God Him- 
self. They were unable to find satisfaction in the 
Church doctrine of the transubstantiation of the 
bread and the wine into the body and the blood of 
Christ as the form in which Christ may be enjoyed, 
but yearned for a spiritual union with Christ, the 
transubstantiation of the believer by an ecstatic 
exaltation into a mystical union with Christ. The 
Christology of Hugo and Richard was clearly that 
of the pseudo-Dionysius and of Erigena ; but with 
them the Incarnation was conceived of more dis- 
tinctly as a historical fact, and the ecstatic union 
of the believer with Christ did not so clearly in- 
volve loss of individual consciousness and virtual 
absorption. 

40. The pantheistic features of the teaching of 
Erigena found their most extreme development in 
Amalric of Bena (d. 1204), who identified God with 
the world and with man. Yet he did not wholly 
ignore the historical, and maintained that God 
revealed Himself as Father in Abraham, as Son in 
Mary, and as Holy Spirit daily in us. He declared 
that we are the natural members of Christ, because 
the identical soul of Christ dwells in all good men. 
Spiritual exaltation from Christ dwelling in us 
emancipates us from all moral obligation, and 
makes sins of the flesh a matter of indifference. 

44. More profoundly philosophical but scarcely 
less destructive to the Christology of the NT and 
to true religion was the mysticism of Master Eck- 
hart (d. c. 1327). He refused to recognize any 
distinction between man and God, in nature or in 
persons. All creatures he regarded as a ‘pure 
nothing.’ Every believer is God’s only-begotten 
son in the same sense in which this is true of 
Christ. ‘Whatever God the Father has given to 
His only-begotten Son in human nature, He has 
given wholly to me. Here I except nothing, 
neither union nor sanctity.’ ‘Whatever the 
Sacred Scripture says concerning Christ is also 
absolutely true of every good man.’ Eternal 
generation applies to every good man as fully as 
to Christ. In fact, man as well as God may be 
said to have created the heaven and the earth, and 
to have generated the eternal Word. 

12. In John Tauler (d. 1361) we have a highly 
Neo-Platonic mode of thought combined with the 
most devout and heartfelt recognition of the In- 
carnation and the propitiatory sufferings of Christ 
as absolutely necessary for our salvation. Christ’s 
being is cause, essence, and beginning in relation 
to all things. He is the life of the living, the 
resurrection of the dead, the restorer of the de- 
formed and disordered who have corrupted and 
spoiled themselves by sin, the beginning of all 
light, the illumination of all those who are illumi- 
nated, the revealer of obscurity according to what 
it-is proper for us to know, and the beginning of 
all beginning. His being is inconceivable and 
unspeakable, and without names. In becoming 
flesh and making atonement for the guilt of 
humanity He is its Redeemer. The Holy Spirit 
took of the most pure blood of the virginal heart 
of Mary, which was glowing with the powerful 
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flame of love, and created of it a perfectly pure 
little body with all its members, and a pure clean 
soul, and united these together. This soul and 
body, the Person of the Son of God, who is the 
eternal Word and the reflexion of the Father’s 
glory, from genuine love and mercy, for the sake 
of our blessedness, took upon Himself and united 
with Himself into the unity of the Person. Thus 
the Word became flesh and dwelt with us. The 
humanity of Christ he regarded as even in the 
humiliation permeated by the Divine, and sharing 
in the possession and use of the Divine attributes. 
The same was true even when He suffered and 
died on the cross, According to its lower powers 
Christ’s soul was subject to needs. From this point 
of view he could say that not a drop of His Deity 
came for one moment to the help of His poor 
agonizing humanity in all its needs and in its un- 
speakable sufferings. Tauler is never weary of 
emphasizing the importance of the death of Christ. 
He speaks of the whole human race as fallen into 
eternal death and the eternal wrath of God, with 
the loss of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter. Christ 
broke the bands of eternal death in His death on 
the cross, and made a complete peace and recon- 
ciliation between man and the Heavenly Father. 
This reconciliation is confirmed by the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. The sufferings and death of Christ 
he regarded as an equivalent for man’s guilt, as a 
fulfilling of the Law which we were under obliga- 
tion to fulfil, in that He suffered in our place and 
on our behalf. Tauler dwelt with great persistence 
and with remarkable pathos on the details of the 
sufferings of Christ and His infinite love for the 
souls of men. It will not be practicable to give 


here any further phases of mystical Christological 
thought. 
13. Scholastic Christology next demands atten- 


tion. Anselm of Canterbury (d. 1109), in some 
respects the most important of the medieval 
theologians, wrought out no new theory of the 
Person of Christ; but his satisfaction theory of 
the Atonement, involving the abandonment of the 
supposition that the death of Christ was a ransom 
paid to the devil, and basing the necessity of the 
death of the God-man on the infinite weight of sin 
and its infinite offence to the honour of God, was 
an important contribution to soteriology. Satis- 
faction to the Divine majesty could not be made 
by man, seeing that he is finite, or by the Son of 
God alone, seeing that He owed no satisfaction ; 
but it must be made by the God-man. While 
perpetuating the Augustinian modes of thought 
as they had been modified by Gregory the Great, 
Aleuin, ete., Anselm was also greatly influenced 
by the Neo-Platonic semi-pantheism of Erigena. 
In opposition to the tritheism of Roscellinus, which 
seemed to him to require the Incarnation of Father, 
Son, and Spirit, and not of the Son alone, as the 
means of man’s redemption, he insisted that it was 
impossible for Father and Spirit to become man. 
The Incarnation merely accomplished the union of 
the Divine and human personalities, and not the 
union of the Divine and human natures. The 
Divine Person became man and formed one Person 
with the humanity assumed, but not the nature. 
There was no transformation of Deity into hu- 
manity or of humanity into Deity. Not the 
Divine nature but the Person of the Son became 
man. If the Divine Person alone and not the 
Divine nature took part in the Incarnation, it is 
en that we cannot speak of the three Persons 

aving become man in Christ, unless we hold that 
several persons could become one person (Dorner, 
I. i. p. 442 ff.). Anselm as a Realist insisted that 
in the Incarnation the Logos united Himself not 
with an individual man, but with impersonal 
humanity, in this opposing the Nominalists, who 
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insisted that the humanity of Christ was individual 
and personal. 

14, Abelard (d. 1142) was essentially Sabellian in 
his doctrine of the Trinity, and insisted that, being 
unchangeable, God could not have become some- 
thing which He was not eternally. He rejected 
such expressions as ‘God is man,’ ‘Man became 
God.’ He affirmed ‘God did not become anything 
in and through the Incarnation.’ He preferred 
to say in effect, ‘in the man Jesus, God worked’ ; 
that ‘in Jesus the wisdom of God revealed itself, 
in order to lead men to salvation by doctrine 
and example’ (Theologia Christiana, iv. 13). This 
thought he is never weary of iterating and en- 
forcing, that whatever our Lord did in the flesh 
was for our instruction by way of example. This 
includes His walk, His death, and His resurrection. 
He regarded Incarnation in the proper sense of the 
term as unthinkable and impossible, because of his 
conception of the omnipresence and the unchange- 
ableness of God. 

15. Peter Lombard (d. 1160), in his Sentences, 
which became the text-book of medizval schiol- 
asticism and thus exerted a moulding influence 
upon later scholastic thought, asked and sought 
to answer nearly every conceivable question re- 
specting Christ. His great master was John. of 
Damascus ; but he was well acquainted with Augus- 
tinian thought, and no doubt with the works of 
Anselm and Abelard. He was also somewhat 
familiar with Neo-Platonic modes of thought 
without being overmastered by them. He sees 
no reason why Father or Holy Spirit might not 
have become incarnate, but finds especial appro- 
priateness in the fact that He who created the 
world should deliver it, that He who proceeded 
from another rather than He who is self-existent 
should be sent on the mission of redemption. It 
would have been less fitting for Him who is 
Father in heaven to become Son in the sphere of 
revelation. The human nature that the Son as- 
sumed comprised body and soul, the substance of 
humanity. This humanity, which was impersonal, 
was free from any stain of sin; yet, because He so 
willed, the liability to punishmerit which clung to 
humanity in general remained. Though as re- 
gards His flesh He descended from Adam and 
Abraham, He did not sin in Adam, there being no 
concupiscence in His conception. The question 
then arises, whether the Personality or the nature of 
the Son assumed humanity. As he felt the neces- 
sity of maintaining that the Son, as distinguished 
from the Father and the Spirit, became incarnate, 
and as nature is what the Persons of the Godhead 
have in common, while personality connotes the 
distinctions in the Godhead, he could only answer 
that the Personality and not the nature of the Son 
assumed humanity (against Augustine). But he 
seems to have held that in and through the Son 
the Divine nature as such united itself with, and 
appropriated to itself, humanity. Yet, in agree- 
ment with John of Damascus and the Antiochene 
theologians of the 4th cent., he thought it advis- 
able to avoid the expression ‘the Divine nature 
became flesh.’ In further discussing the signifi- 
cance of the Incarnation, he rejects the Eutychian 
and the Nestorian views of the union of Divine 
and human in the Person of Christ. He denies 
that out of the two natures was formed a single 
compound nature. The Word of God, on the con- 
trary, was simply clothed with body and soul as 
with a garment, in order that He might appear in 
a form accommodated to human vision. Thus he 
virtually denied the reality of the union, and re- 
duced to a mere theophany the Incarnation of the 
Son. The humanity being regarded as a non- 
essential, accidental feature of the Son of God, its 
end and aim was solely that of manifestation, and 
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God might for this purpose have used some other | Father and Spirit as well as Son), but only the 


means for helping man than that of Incarnation. 
He regarded Christ’s mediatorial work as accom- 
plished by His humanity alone, the Divine nature 
remaining apart by itself. We are reconciled 
with the Son as with the Father and the Spirit. 
The entire Trinity blots out our sins through 
the mediation of the humanity of Christ. The 
work of atonement is accomplished chiefly, if not 
exclusively, by Christ in His humanity setting 
forth by His sufferings the fact of God’s recon- 
ciliation, and by thus awakening in men love for 
God and a desire to follow Christ’s example of 
love to God and self-sacrifice for men. In some 
passages he seems virtually to deny that God be- 
came objectively a man in Christ, and to maintain 
that the humanity of God was a purely subjective 
conception of the human mind. Moreover, recon- 
ciliation was not really effected by Christ, but God 
intended that His life and death should be re- 
garded as propitiatory. His denial of personality 
to the humanity of Christ necessitated his denial 
of the growth of Christ in grace and wisdom. 
Peter Lombard’s denial that God became anything 
through the Incarnation which He was not before, 
involves the doctrine more fully wrought out by 
his. successors and known in the history of doc- 
trines as Nihilianism. This conclusion had already 
been reached by Abelard (see above); but the 
general orthodoxy of Peter Lombard gave it in- 
creased importance. 

16. Gerhoh of Reichersberg (d. 1169) protested 
most earnestly against the Nestorianism or Nihil- 
ianism involved in the teachings of Abelard and 
Peter Lombard, and maintained that ‘the man 
born of the virgin mother is in truth also to be 
called the Most High, not only in the nature of the 
Word always most high, but also in His human 
nature that has been exalted even to the point of 
sitting with God the Father.’ He claimed for the 
humanity of Christ ‘the same glory, omnipotence, 
omnisapience, omnivirtue, omnimajesty, which be- 
long to the Most High Father,’ and held that ‘the 
man in Christ is to be adored with worship’ in the 
highest sense. ‘Christ who is everywhere, accord- 
ing as He wills, cannot be shut up in a place, how- 
ever beautiful or desirable.’ The body of Christ 
“so grew, became so dilated, that it filled the whole 
world.’ Again he speaks of Christ’s body as ‘a 
spiritual body that has overstepped every limita- 
tion of time and space.’ Thus we see in this Ger- 
man theologian a strong reaction against French 
Nominalism towards the Realism of Eutychianism 
and Neo-Platonism, which was to go to the utmost 
extreme in German Mysticism (see above) and to 
be perpetuated in Lutheranism. 

17. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) built upon the 
foundations of his Scholastic predecessors, and was 
much influenced in his Christology by the works of 
John of Damascus and the pseudo - Dionysius. 
Like most of the medizeval theologians, he denied 
the necessity of Incarnation apart from human 
sin; yet he guarded carefully against representing 
it as a mere accident as regards God, a mere 
assumption of flesh by God as a garment. He 
insisted upon a personal union of God with hu- 
manity ; and yet denied that ‘the Divine Person 
so assumed one human nature that it could not 
assume another.’ ‘That which is uncreated cannot 


be comprehended by a created thing.’ While he. 


opposed the Nihilianism of Abelard and Peter 
Lombard, he yet minimized the part taken by the 
Divine essence in the Incarnation. Like most of 
his medizeval predecessors, he denied the person- 
ality of the humanity in Christ. Personality it 
found in the Logos as a distinction Divinely con- 
ferred. Like Peter Lombard also, he maintained 
that not the Divine nature (which would involve 


Divine Person of the Son, became in any sense 
united with humanity in the Incarnation. This 
union bestowed upon humanity nothing of the 
Divine nature, but only such created graces as 
humanity was able to appropriate. ‘The soul of 
Christ is a creature, having finite capacity.’ This 
creaturely grace was bestowed in perfection at the 
moment of incarnation in such measure that its 
increase is inconceivable. Christ’s knowledge did 
not embrace the Divine knowledge, it being ‘im- 
possible for any creature to comprehend the Divine 
essence.’ Whatever has been, is, or will be, was 
within the sphere of the comprehension of Christ’s 
soul in the Word ; but not the knowledge of the 
possible, involving a knowledge of the Divine 
essence. Thus even the time of the Divine judg- 
ment which Christ professed not to know He really 
knew, but was ignorant of only in relation to 
others. Thomas also denied omnipotence to the 
soul of Christ on the same ground. Only as the 
instrument of Deity could the human soul exert 
superhuman influence. He maintained that in 
Christ there were two wills, a Divine, which was 
the active cause of all He did, and a human, which 
was purely instrumental. In the human will he 
distinguished between the sensuous (sensitiva) will 
and the rational will, the former sometimes willing 
things other than God willed, but not contrary 
things; the latter co-operating and harmonizing 
perfectly with the will of the Word. Yet, while 
His human will was free, Christ did not have the 
power to decide for Himself, but was determined 
by God. Like Peter Lombard, Thomas ascribed 
Christ’s mediatorial function to His humanity and 
not to His Deity. He agreed with most of his pre- 
decessors in denying the necessity of the Incarna- 
tion and suffering of the Son for man’s salvation, 
maintaining that without injustice God might 
have freely pardoned human sin. Yet he recog- 
nized the propriety of the plan of redemption 
actually adopted. The very least degree of suffer- 
ing on the part of the God-man would have suf- 
ficed. He finds difficulty in reconciling Christ’s 
sufferings with His blessed fruition, and reaches 


‘the conclusion that the higher aspect (the essence) 


of His soul continued in perfect fruition while the 
lower suffered. It is evident that this great 
thinker, while rejecting Eutychianism, Nestorian- 
ism, and Adoptianism, failed to reach a self-con- 
sistent view of the relation of the Divine and the 
human in the Person of Christ. 

48. We must conclude our survey of Scholastic 
Christology with some account of the contribution 
of John Duns Scotus (d. 1308). Although Scotus 
differed in many respects from Thomas, and gave 
his name to a party antagonistic to the latter 
(Scotists versus Thomists), in Christology he was 
content for the most part to follow in the path 
that had been so well beaten by Thomas and his 
predecessors. Like these, he maintained that 
the union of the Divine and the human was onl 
a relation so far as the Divine was concerned, 
and that for the Divine to become anything that 
was not eternal is inconceivable. More than 
Thomas he laid stress on the relative independ- 
ence and ‘separateness of the human in Christ. 
Independence he regarded as indispensable to per- 
sonality. He supposed that the human nature of 
Christ was such that it would have attained to 
personality apart from the Word ; yet a personality 
dependent on God, and not, like the Divine, incom- 
municable. More than Thomas also he kept clear 
of Adoptianism, and guarded against representing 
Christ’s humanity as a selfless husk (Dorner). He 
regards Christ’s humanity by virtue of Divine pre- 
destination and grace as exalted to a dignity not 
possessed by nature. Scotus had an exalted idea 
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of human nature as such, and attributed to it\a 
capacity forthe Divine that enabled it through 
the Word to gain an intuitive view of creation 
that may be said to be infinite in its scope. In the 
Incarnation the infinite ethical susceptibility of 
the human soul was filled by the infinite God. 
He did not regard the humanity as merely passive 
and instrumental. In joining itself with the will 
of the Son that was seeking union with humanity, 
the human will of Jesus was not passive, but being 
wrought upon by the Divine it determined itself 
to increasing susceptibility to the Divine. He 
attributes to the humanity of Christ growth in 
knowledge and volition, and suffering of soul and 
body. He regards as miraculous and inexplicable 
the fact that the Divine nature did not swallow 
up the human so as practically to annihilate it, 
but rather caused it to retain its true humanity. 
The necessity of supposing the humanity of Christ 
active in the Incarnation, doubtless had to do with 
the stress that Scotus laid on the immaculate con- 
ception of Mary in whom this activity could be 
assumed. In some respects Scotus advanced be- 
yond any of the Scholastic theologians in his efforts 
to solve the mysteries of the Incarnation. 

19. The Christology of the Evangelical sects of 
the medizval time (Petrobrusians, Henricians, 
Arnoldists, Waldenses, Taborites, Lollards, and 
Behemian Brethren) may be characterized in 
general as naively Biblical, and accordant with 
that of the orthodox teachers of the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries. Much of the medizval Evangelical 
Christology, as well as much of the Anabaptist 
Christology that was its outgrowth, savoured 
strongly of Adoptianism. This was no doubt due 
in part to the widespread influence of the Paul- 
icians, who were transported in large numbers from 
Armenia to Bulgaria by the Eastern Empire during 
the early Middle Ages. All the Evangelical sects 
of that era laid the utmost stress upon obedience to 
the precepts.of Christ, especially the Sermon on the 
Mount, and on following the example of Christ. 
While they kept the humanity of Christ constantly 
before them, they worshipped Him as God, repudi- 
ating utterly all Mariolatry, and all worship of 
images, holy places, saints, martyrs, etc. They 
seem not to have concerned themselves at all about 
the relations of the Divine and the human in the 
Person of Christ, but to have been content with 
the NT representations accepted in a devout and 
simple-minded way. It is probable that nearly all 
of them would have accepted without hesitation 
the so-called Apostles’ Creed, but would have 
hesitated to accept the so-called Athanasian Creed. 
The inquisitors frequently charge the Waldenses 
and related parties with denying the true Deity of 
Christ, although they had the profoundest rever- 
ence for Him and gladly gave their lives for Him. 
The Catharistic sects, following the Gnosties and 
Manicheeans of the earlier time, denied the true 
Deity of Christ (regarding Him as one of many 
angelic beings or emanations), and the reality of 
His Incarnation and suffering. 

Chiliastie views were widely prevalent among 
the heretical offshoots of the Franciscans, Joachim- 
ites, Olivists (followers of Peter Olivi), Taborites, 
ete. 

20. The idolatrous disposition of the Greek and 
Roman Catholic Churches in the medieval times 
created an insatiable demand for holy objects con- 
nected with the Person and the life of Christ 
(articles of clothing, fragments of the cross, etc.), 
and especially for portraits and statuettes pro- 
duced from life by contemporaries or miraculously 
formed. In the East the ikons, as they existed at 
the beginning of the Middle Ages (close of the 
Teonoclastic Controversy), which had long before 
become aeiveationntined, furnished the models for 
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all later productions, and little scope was given to 
the imagination of ‘the artist or the exploitation 
of fraudulent antiquities. In the West unlimited 
license was given to both. Thé Abgar picture (see 
ABGAR), whether what purported in the 4th cent. 
to be a contemporary portrait had been preserved 
or not, was sure under the circumstances to re- 
appear in the medizyval West, and it could hardly 
have been expected that one church would be 
allowed to enjoy a monopoly of an object at once 
so desirable and so easily made. There is no sufii- 
cient foundation for the story that the handker- 
chief-portrait remained in Edessa till 944, whence 
it was taken to Constantinople by Imperial order, 
and thence went to Italy in the 14th cent., pre- 
sumably in connexion with the Crusades. It is 
not likely that so perishable an article would have 
lasted for six centuries, to say nothing of the 
thousand years that have elapsed since its sup- 
posed removal from Edessa, and the ‘ecclesiastics 
of the medizeval time were so unscrupulous in pro- 
viding themselves with revenue - producing holy 
objects that no dependence can be placed on 
their accounts of their sources. It may safely be 
assumed that neither the Roman, the Genoese, 
nor the Parisian handkerchief - portrait is that 
which long abode in Edessa, and that all alike are 
of medizeval or later origin, though the Genoese 
enjoys the honour of having been pronounces 
genuine by Pius Ix. Even more manifestly sjuii- 
ous and lacking in antiquity is the so-called 
Veronica portrait, said to have been transferred 
by Boniface viil., in 1297, from the Hospital of 
the Holy Spirit to St. Peter’s in Rome. Those who 
have been vouchsafed a glimpse of the sacred ob- 
ject represent it as almost completely faded out, 
The legend is that a pious woman (according to 
some the woman cured of the issue of blood), 
moved with compassion for Jesus, as, bleeding and 
sweating, He was going to the cross, gave Him her 
head-cloth to wipe His face with, and that Jesus 
imprinted His features upon it and returned it to 
her as a token of love. The name Veronica was 
by some supposed to be the Latin equivalent of 
the name of the woman ; but by others it is taken 
to mean ‘true image,’ as etymologically it might. 
The Roman Church has canonized this purely 
mythical woman as St. Veronica. The picture, 
according to copies made before it faded out, re- 
presents an oval bearded face with thin hair 
reaching to the temples, eyes closed, and a some- 
what agonized expression. This inartistie picture 
became a model for Correggio and other artists 
of the later Middle Ages. The stories about the 
sweat -cloth image, and probably pictures pur- 
porting to be the original, may have found place 
as early as the 7th or 8th cent. ; but those exhib- 
ited in the medieval and later times were prob- 
ably of purely medizeval origin, and were no doubt 
freely produced as they were needed. Rome was 
not allowed to monopolize the ‘ original’ Veronica 
portrait, Milan and Jaen having put forth rival 
claims. Many other pictures, equally lacking in 
authenticity and with similar claims to antiquity, 
were produced and exhibited during the Middle 
Ages, portraits of the earlier time (4th cent. onward) 
being for the most part taken as models. The 
symbolical representation of Christ as a fish was 
perpetuated from the earlier time. Christ as the 
| Good Shepherd, with the face of a beardless youth, 
was a common form of representation during the 
Middle Ages, as earlier. It is the opinion of many 
that the artists of the Renaissance, while influenced 
to some extent by the older portraits, drew freely 
on pagan materials, using especially the earlier 
representations of Aisculapius to aid their imagin- 
ations in depicting the ideal Christ. Crucifixes 
with agonized face and bleeding wounds were 
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freely used during the Middle Ages. It needs 
scarcely be said that the Evangelical and Cathar- 
istic parties utterly repudiated the use of pic- 
tures of Christ and crucifixes as idolatrous.—See 
CHRIST IN ART. 
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CHRIST IN REFORMATION THEOLOGY.—It 
is commonly said that the whole Christian Church 
has taken its doctrine of the Person of Christ from 
the Eastern Church, and simply adopted the defini- 
tions formulated at the Councils of Nicza, Con- 
stantinople, and Chalcedon ; and further, that at 
the Reformation the Reformers contented them- 
selves with brushing away the meaningless refine- 
ments of the Scholastic divines of the Middle 
Ages, and accepted without change the conclusions 
come to in the Councils of the undivided Church. 
Neither of these statements is strictly accurate. 
They have this basis of truth that both East and 
West accepted the same forms of sound words, 
and professed the Creeds and verbal definitions 
sanctioned by the (icumenical Councils down to 
that of Chalcedon, but they do not take into 
account the fact that verbal statements may cover 
a great deal of divergence in intellectual views— 
a divergence which in the present case was not 
merely in intellectual conception, but represented 
fundamentally distinct types of Christian piety. 

The Western Church owed very little to the 
Eastern, and had a Christology of its own with 
a clearly marked history, from Tertullian to 
Augustine ; and its intellectual definitions corre- 
sponded to a definite type of Christian piety. 
Athanasius and Augustine alike dwell on the 
mystery lying in the union of the Divine and the 
human in the Person of Christ the God-man, and 
can express their thought in the same language ; 
but for Athanasius the mystery lies in the union 
of two natures, while for Augustine the mystery 
lies in the Person. ‘My Saviour,’ says Athanasius, 
‘must be the great God who made heaven and 
earth ; and He must unite the human and Divine 
natures which He possesses, in a union which for 
me is a mystery to be believed, but which my 
intelligence can never explain or penetrate.’ The 
Greek type of piety fed itself on the mysterious 
union of natures ; the Incarnation was the central 
thought in Christianity, and salvation appeared 
to the Eastern Church as a species of diffusion of 
the Incarnation : men were saved when they were 
absorbed in the Divine. Augustine felt as strongly 
the need for a Saviour who was both God and 
man; and, inheriting the theology tradition of 
the West, first established by Tertullian and 
confirmed by Ambrose of Milan, he found a clue 
to a statement of the Person of Christ in the NT 
phrases, ‘the form of God,’ and ‘the form of a 
servant,’ and held that these two forms coexisted 
in the unity of the Person (see above, p. 854"). 
There was no mystery in the natures. They did 
not coalesce or blend or unite so far as the natures 
themselves were concerned. The Person possesses 
both these forms simultaneously ; the one and the 
same Person was at one and the same time in the 
form of God and in the form of a servant; and in 
this unity of the Person lay the mystery. ‘ Filius 


Dei semper, filius hominis ex tempore, tamen unus 
Christus ex unitate persone. In ceelo erat quando 
in terra loquebatur. Sic erat filius hominis in 
ceelo, quomodo filius Dei erat in terra; filius Dei 
in terra in suscepta carne, filius hominis in ecelo 
in unitate persone.’ All believers feel this unity 
so very strongly that they instinctively create this 
unity of the Person for themselves. The unity 
exists in the heart of every Christian. The 
common Christian thought is iat there is a Man 
in whom God dwells, and who is God. This is 
the mystery of the Person. ‘Proprium illius 
hominis sacramentum est.’ 

It is evident that the piety which dwells on the 
mystery of the Person as opposed to the mystery 
of the union of the natures has its attention 
directed to the personal saving acts rather than to 
the passive condition of incarnation, and sees its 
salvation worked out for it in the life, death, and 
rising again of the Divine Person, rather than in 
the diffusion of the Incarnation. Thus two types 
of Christian piety correspond to the two differing 
intellectual conceptions of where the mystery lies 
in the Person of Christ, and each can accept the 
same verbal definitions. 

Luther and all the Reformers held the Western 
conception of the Person of Christ. For Luther 
and for Calvin the most venerated creed was the 
Western symbol which is called the Apostles’ 
Creed, which in its old Roman form can be traced 
back to the first half of the 2nd century. Luther 
and Calvin both placed it in their catechisms for 
children. Calvin declares that the whole of his 
Institutio is its exposition, and Luther always 
understood the Nicene and the Athanasian Creeds 
to be explanations of the Apostles’ Creed. For 
Luther, as for Augustine, Jesus is a Man in whom 
God dwells, and who is God. 


Luther always declared that he accepted the doctrine, and 
nothing but the doctrine, of the ancient Church on the Person 
of Christ. ‘No one can deny,’ he says, ‘that we hold, believe, 
sing, and confess all things in correspondence with the Apostles’ 
Creed, that we make nothing new therein, nor add anything 
thereto, and in this way we belong to the old Church, and are 
one with it.’ The Schmalkald Articles and the Augsburg 
Confession begin with stating over again the doctrines of the 
Old Catholic Church, founding on the Nicene Creed, and 
quoting Ambrose and Augustine; and Luther’s contention 
always was that, if the sophistry of the Schoolmen could be 
cleared away, the old doctrines of the ancient Church would 
stand forth in their original purity. When he spoke of the 
Scholastic Theology as sophistry, he attached a definite meaning 
to the word. He meant not merely that the Schoolmen played 
with the outsides of doctrines, and asked and solved innumer- 
able trivial questions, but also that the imposing edifice they 
erected was hollow within, and had nothing to do with the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. He maintained that 
in the heart of the system there was, instead of the God whom 
Jesus had revealed, the abstract entity of pagan philosophy, an 
unknown deity—for God could never be revealed by meta- 
physics. All this sophistry he swept away, and then declared 
that he stood on the ground occupied by the theologians of the 
ancient Church, whose faith was rooted in the triune God, and 
in belief in Jesus Christ the Revealer of God. The old theology 
had nothing to do with Mariolatry or with saint-worship ; it 
revered the triune God and Jesus Christ, His Son, the Saviour 
of mankind. Moreover, Luther believed, and rightly believed, 
that for the Fathers of the ancient Church, the theological 
doctrines in which they expressed their conceptions about God 
and the Person of Christ were no dead formulas, but were the 
expression of a living Christian experience. Luther took the 
old dogmas, and made them live again in an age in which it 
seemed as if they had lost all their vitality and had degenerated 
into mere dead doctrines on which the intellect could sharpen 
itself, but which were out of all relation to the practical 
religious life of men. That is to say, in other words, Luther 
gave to theology a religious interest, and this was a recovery of 
something which had been lost. Medieval theology had little 


“sense of religion. Religious phenomena, like the appearance 


of St. Francis and the existence of the ‘Brethren,’ were not 
taken into serious consideration by theologians. The Swmma of 
Thomas Aquinas gives little insight into the deep and genuine 
religious experience of the writer, and gets no inspiration there. 
The efforts of the Schoolmen were directed solely to the exposi- 
tion of the philosophical implications of traditional doctrines ; 
they ignored the relation to actual religious life in the Church, 
apart from which theology becomes unreal. Probably it re- 
quires a succession of religious geniuses to maintain the right 
connexion between theology and contemporary religious ex- 
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perience, and it is the opinion of Ad. Harnack that the Church 
had no genius between Augustine and Luther. No one 
realized that a supreme utterance of faith like St. Bernard’s 
hymn— 
* ‘Jesus, our only joy be Thou, 
As Thou our prize wilt be ; 
Jesus, be Thou our glory now, 
And through eternity ’— 

and such experience as finds expression there, formed any part 
of the material of theology. And so theology missed its oppor- 
tunities of serving the Church. Had theology undertaken the 
task of understanding and interpreting words like these, it 
would have cleared the path to new truth, and set pious souls 
free. As it was, for want of its proper food, theology languished, 
and simple saints, though at times soaring on the wings of faith, 
still carried their crutches lovingly about with them. They 
still believed in an exclusive priesthood, in magical sacramental 
grace, in prayers to saints, and works of merit and Papal dis- 
pensations. Even the ‘Brethren’ who, all through the Middle 
Ages, pointedly ignored the ecclesiastical system and obstinately 
put to all who tried to force doctrines upon them the question, 
‘Where did Christ teach that?’ were strangely without any 
impulse to state a theology of their own. For centuries the 
breath of pure devotion to Christ never fertilized the learning 
of the schools, and no genius arose—no great churchman in 
whom personal religion was the inspiration of a mind at once 
critical and constructive. Not till Staupitz, on his visit to 
Luther’s convent, recommended the old German theology of 
Tauler to the youthful scholar-monk, did the secret of Christian 
piety once more find lodgment in the soul of a religious genius, 
who saw how to make the thoughts of faith supreme through- 
out the whole it of religion—in church life, in ritual and 
theology, as well as in the lonely heart. Through Luther came 
the rediscovery that there was theological material in the 
living experience of Christian souls. And since in the Christian 
soul Christ is always enthroned, this amounted to a rediscovery 
of the place of Christ in theology. Directing itself thus to 
experience, theology realized that its important task is not to 
give the metaphysical assurances about Christ’s Person with 
which the Schoolmen laboriously occupied themselves, but to 
explain the nature of His saving work which makes believers 
hail Him as Lord. 


But if Luther accepted the old formulas de- 
scribing the nature of God and the Person of 
Christ, he did so in a thoroughly characteristic 
way. He desired to state them in plain German, 
so that they could appeal to the ‘common man.’ 
Neither he nor any of the Reformers believed that 
theology, which for them was, or ought to be, the 
most practical of all disciplines, was a secret 
science for experts, described in a language which 
must be unintelligible to the multitude. He con- 
fessed with some impatience that technical theo- 
a terms were sometimes necessary, but he 
did not like them, and he used them as little as 


possible. 


* Quodsi odit anima mea vocem homoousion, et nolim ea uti, 
non hereticus ero, quis enim me coget uti, modo rem teneam, 
que in concilio per scripturas definita est’ (Erlangen ed. Lat. 
xxxvi. 506). Like Athanasius, he preferred the word oneness to 
express the relation between the Persons in the Trinity. He 
even disliked the term Trinity or its German equivalents Drei- 


faltigkeit, Dreiheit. ‘Dreifaltigkeit ist ein recht bése Deutsch, 
denn in der Gottheit ist die héchste Einigkeit. Etliche nennen 
es Dreiheit ; aber das lautet allzuspéttisch . . . darum lautet es 
auch kalt, und viel besser sprich man Gott denn die Dreifaltig- 
keit’ (Erlangen?2, xii. 408). He called the technical terms used 
in the old creeds vocabula mathematica, and did not use any of 
them in his Small or Large Catechisms. 


In framing his conception of what was meant 
by the Person of Christ, Luther, like all the Re- 
formers, started from the saving work of the Re- 
deemer. He approached the Person of Christ from 
our Lord’s mediatorial work, and not from any 
metaphysical way of thinking what Godhead 
must be, and what manhood must be, and how 
Godhead and manhood can be united. He rises 
from the office to the Person, and does not descend 
from the Person to the office. 

‘Christ is not called Christ because He has two natures. 
What does that matter to me? He bears this glorious and 
comforting name because of His office and work which He has 
undertaken’ (ib. xii. 244). 

It is a true appreciation of His work that leads to a real 
knowl of His Person. ‘He who, with Peter, has a true view 
of the office which Christ must exercise in the world, and effect 
with us, must conclude with Peter that Christ must be God in 
like omnipotence’ (ib. vi. 286). ‘To remove from us the 
burden of sin, death, hell, and the devil, and to vanquish their 
power, and to bring again righteousness, life, and salvation, are 
the works neither of men nor of angels, but only of the One, 
Eternal, Divine Majesty, the Creator of heaven and earth. 
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Therefore must this seed of Abraham be true, everlasting, Al- 
mighty God, equal to the Father from all eternity’ (ib. xix. 18). 
He who accomplished an effectual redemption for fallen and 
enslaved humanity must needs be Divine. The idea of a re- 
deemer of man, Himself no more that: man, or rather, Himself 
less than the one eternal God, was to Luther an absurdity. 
Redemption and Godhead were inseparably bound together. 

So, like Athanasius, Luther found in his salva- 
tion the proof of the Divinity of the Saviour. 
Beneath all the reasonings of the great Alex- 
andrian there lay his fundamental Christian 
experience that the Saviour who redeemed him 
must be the great God who made heaven and 
earth. It was the same with Luther. 

In the second article on the Creed in his Catechism, he says, 
‘This means that I believe that Jesus Christ, true God .. . is 
my Lord who has redeemed me,’ and again: ‘We must have a 
Saviour who is more than a saint or an angel; for if He were no 
better and greater than these, there were no helping us. But 
if He be God, then the treasure is so ponderous that it out- 
weighs and lifts away sin and death; and not only so, but also 
gives eternal life. This is our Christian faith, and therefore we 
rightly confess: ‘‘I believe in Jesus Christ His only Son, our 
Lord, who was born of Mary, suffered and died.” By this faith 
hold fast, and though heathen and heretic are ever so wise, thou 
shalt be blessed’ (Erlangen ed. xlvii. 3, 4). 


Jesus Christ was for Luther the mirror of the 
fatherly heart of God, and therefore was God ; 
God Himself was the only Comforter who could 
bring rest to the human soul burdened by sin and 
grief; and the Holy Spirit was God. The old 
creeds confessed One God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and the confession contented him, what- 
ever words were used. Besides, he rejoiced to 
place himself side by side with the Christians of 
the ancient days, who were free from the sophis- 
tries of the Schoolmen, and to feel that he also 
belonged to the ancient Church, the communion of 
the saints. 

But although Luther and the other Reformers 
accepted the theology of the ancient Church and 
introduced its creeds into the reformed services of 
public worship, they put a richer meaning into the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ than had ever 
been done before their day; and the thought of 
the Divinity of Christ meant more to them than it 
had done to their early predecessors. Jesus, the 
Saviour, seemed to be God in a more intimate way 
to them than to the earlier divines. The old theo- 
logy had stated the doctrine of the Two Natures in 
the Person of Christ, in such a way as to suggest 
that the only function of the Divine nature was to 
give to the human work of the Saviour such an 
importance as to make it effective. This is seen 
in Augustine, in Anselm, and in the Reformed 
Scholastics of the 17th century. Luther and his 
fellow-Reformers always refused to take this 
limited way of regarding the Divinity of Christ. 
They did not refuse the expression ‘Two Natures 
in One Person,’ but Luther makes it plain that 
the words suggested an idea which he believed to 
be wrong, and which had to be guarded against. 
He declares frequently that we must beware of 
thinking that the Deity and the humanity of Christ 
are united in such an external fashion that we 
may look at the one apart from the other. When 
we see Jesus, we perceive God and man really and 
intimately united. 

‘This is the first principle and most excellent article, how 
Christ is the Father: that we are not to doubt that whatsoever 
the man says and does is reckoned, and must be reckoned, as 
said and done in heaven for all angels ; and in the world for all 
rulers ; in hell for all devils; in the heart for every evil con- 
science and all secret thoughts. For if we are certain of this: 
that when Jesus thinks, speaks, wills, the Father also wills, 


then I defy all that may fight against me. For here in Christ 
have I the Father's heart and will’ (Erlangen ed. xlix. 183, 184). 


Luther’s sense of the rich and full Divinity of 
Christ is not won at the expense or neglect of His 
humanity. On the contrary, he believed that the 
reason why the Schoolmen had made so many 
mistakes was that they had practically omitted 
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the humanity of Christ altogether. They had 
obscured His humanity by a multitude of con- 
ceptions and fancies which Luther could not abide. 
The legends of meaningless miracles and super- 
natural claims attributed to the infant Jesus, he 
characterizes as ‘ pure foolishness.’ For it widened 
the gulf between Him and us. Where a medieval 
preacher delighted in recounting marvels taken 
from apocryphal sources, emphasizing all that 
tended to oe Christ in a different order of. being 
from us, Luther dwelt continually on all His 
characteristically human traits, on all that made 
Him one with us. 

‘The deeper we can bring Christ into our humanity, the 
better it is,’ he says in one of his sermons (Erlangen ed. vi. 155). 
So his frequent pictures of the boyhood of Jesus are full of 
touches from the family life of the home at Wittenberg. The 
boy Jesus lived just like other boys, was protected, like them, 
by the dear angels, was suckled at His mother’s breast, learned 
to walk, ate and drank like other children, was subject to His 
parents, ran errands for His mother, brought her water from 
the well, and firewood from the heap in the yard, and finally, 
when He grew up and became stronger, began to ply the axe to 
help. His father (passim). And this, Luther asserted against 
those who had erected it into an article of faith that Christ 
from the first moment of His life was so full of wisdom that 
there was nothing left for Him to learn. He will have nothing 
to do with those who ascribe to Christ only a mutilated 
humanity. ‘By humanity I mean body and soul. And this I 
wish to emphasize because some, like Photinus and Apollinaris, 
have taught that Christ was a man without a human soul, and 
that the Godhead dwelt in Him in place of the soul’ (Erlangen 
ed. x. 131). 

As with every other article of his creed, Luther 
had a practical religious interest in holding so 
firmly to the humanity of Christ. The human life 
of Jesus glorified humanity, and was a pledge of 
the final glory of all redeemed humanity. 

‘Tt is,’ he says in his exposition of Jn 114, ‘the most precious 
treasure and highest comfort that we Christians have, that the 
Word, the true natural Son of God, became man, having flesh 
and blood, like any other man, and became man for our sakes, 
that we might come to the great glory: thereby our flesh and. 
blood, skin and hair, hands and feet, belly and back, sit in 
heaven above, equal to God, so that we can boldly bid defiance 
to the devil and all else that harasses us. We are thus made 
certain, too, that they belong to heaven and are heirs of the 
heavenly Kingdom’ (Erlangen ed. xlvi. 12f.). It was no mere 
semblance of a man who was now exalted at the Father’s right 
hand, but one who was bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, 
to whom no human experience, save sin, was foreign,—a boy 
who enjoyed his play and helped in little household duties, a 
man who shared the common lot of toil and. weariness and 
temptation, a real man living a true human life under con- 
ditions not so far removed from our own. Having life—a true 
human life—He understands us fully, and we can know Him, 
and God through Him. Through Him alone can we come to 
know God. ‘ Outside of this Christ no other will of God is to be 
sought. . . . Those who speculate about God and His will 
without Christ, lose God completely ’(Walch’s ed. vol. v. p. 198). 


With the Reformers, therefore, the historical 
life of Jesus is of the utmost importance, far 
exceeding all metaphysical dissertations upon the 
nature of a God-man. We can all have naturally 
a human sympathy with that marvellous life ; but 
faith, the gift of God, is needed to see the Divine 
meaning in that life and death. The meaning, 
put in its briefest form, is that in Jesus we see God 
appearing in history and addressing man. Hence 
the Person of Christ was something more than a 
mere doctrine for them—an intellectual something 
outside us. It must be part of that blessed ex- 
perience which is called Justification by Faith. It 
is inseparably connected with the recognition that 
we are not saved by the good deeds we are really 
able to do, but solely by the work of Christ. It is 
what makes us cease to trust all work-righteousness, 
and to confide ourselves to God alone, as He has 
revealed Himself in Jesus Christ. When we know 
and feel that it is God who is working on our 
behalf, then we instinctively cease trying to think 
that we can work out our own. salvation (Erlangen 
ed. xii. 244). Hence the Person of Christ must 
always be something more than a mere doctrine 
for the true Christian. _ It is something which we 
carry about with us, as part of our lives. 


‘To know Jesus in the true way means to know that He died 
for us, that He piled our sins upon Himself, so that we hold all 
our own affairs as nothing, and let them all go and cling only to 
the faith that Christ has given Himself for us, and that His 
sufferings and piety and virtues are all mine. When I know 
this, I must hold Him dear in return, for I cannot help loving 
such a man.’ 


Here we reach the kernel of the Reformation 
thought about Christ Jesus, and the master-thought 
which distinguishes its theology from all previous 
teaching about God and the Person of Christ. 

Luther lets us see, over and over again, that he 
believed that the only thing worth considering in 
theology was the Divine work of Christ and the 
experience we have of it through faith. He did 
not believe that there was any real knowledge of 
God without these limits. Luther, as Ad. Harnack 
says, ‘in his relation to God, only thought of God 
at all as he knew Him, in Christ.’ Beyond them 
there is the unknown God _ of philosophical 
paganism, the God whom Jews, Turks, and pagans 
ignorantly worship. No one can really know God 
save through the Christ of history. ence, with 
Luther, Christ fills the whole sphere of God: ‘He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ and con- 
versely, ‘He that hath not seen me hath not seen 
the Father.’ The historical Jesus Christ is for 
Luther the revealer, and the only revealer, of the 
Father. The revelation is given in the marvellous 
experience of faith in which Jesus compels us to 
see God in Him—the whole of God, who has kept 
back nothing which He could have given us. This 
is the distinctive mark of the way in which the 
Reformers regarded Christ ; all theology is Christ- 
ology ; they knew no other God than the God who 
had manifested Himself in the historical Christ, 
and made us see in the miracle of faith that He is 
our salvation. 

‘There is only one article and rule in theology. He who has- 
not a full and clear grasp of it is no theologian; namely, true 
faith and trust in Christ. Into this article all the others flow, 
and without this they are nothing’ (Erlangen ed. vol. viii. 398). 
‘In my heart there rules alone, and shall rule, this one article, 
namely, faith on my dear Lord Christ, which is, of all my 
thoughts on things spiritual and Divine, the only beginning, 
middle, and end’ (7b. lviii. 63). 

The early Christians had said of Jesus that He 
must be conceived of as belonging to the sphere of 
God (2 Clement, i. : ddeddol, ottrws de? Huds ppovety 
mept ‘Inood Xpicrod, ws wept Oeod). The Reformers 
added : and that He fills the whole sphere of God, 
so that there is room for no other vision of God 
than that which Christ gives us. This master- 
thought of Reformation theology simplified Chris- 
tian doctrine in a wonderful way. It justified 
Luther’s rejection of the complicated discussions of 
the Schoolmen, and his accusation that what he 
called their ‘sophistry’ was partly pagan ; and it 
also showed clearly that Christian worship ought 
to be simplified too. 


The reader of the second part of the second book of the 
Summa Theologice of Thomas Aquinas cannot help seeing that the 
really evangelical aspirations of the great Schoolmen are every- 
where thwarted and finally slain outright because the theologian 
has to start with the thought that God has been first defined as 
either the Absolute, or the Primum Movens, or the Causa ejiciens 
prima, or the Intelligens a quo omnes ves naturales ordinantur 
in jinem—conceptions which can never imprison, without de- 
stroying, the vision of the Father who has revealed Himself to 
us in Jesus Christ. What have Christians to do, the Reformers 
asked, with a great Eternal Something, which is not the world, 
when they have the Father? It would have been well had their 
followers in after generations realized this principle, and the 
Church might have been spared the 17th cent, Scholasticism, 
where God was defined as the Principiwm essendi et cogno- 
scendi, where His purpose in salvation became a Divine decree, 
taking the place of the category of substance, and where the- 
ology, borrowing as much from Aristotle as from the Scriptures, 
became a second-rate metaphysic. 

The older theology had never grasped the thought that Jesus 
Christ filled the whole sphere of God. It limited the work of 


. Christ to the procuring of forgiveness of sins, and left room 


outside Christ for many operations of Divine grace which were 
supposed to begin when the work of forgiveness was ended. So 
there grew up the complex system of expiations and satisfac- 
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tions, of magical sacraments and saints’ intercessions, which 
made the medieval Christian life so full of superstitions, and, to 
all seeming, so empty of Christ. To the medieval theologian all 
these could be justified, because they came from that portion of 
the sphere of God which was, as it were, beyond Christ. The 
influence of Christ was exhausted, they thought, when bare 
forgiveness had been won; and the grace needed for all holy 
living came from operations of the grace of God which did not 
necessarily ¢@ome through Jesus Christ. But when the Reformers 
thought of God, they thought of Christ and of Christ alone. The 
eees of God was always to them the grace of Christ ; the Holy 

pirit was the Spirit of Christ ; the presence of God was the 
presence of Christ, and the possession of God was the possession 
of Christ. They could not, therefore, regard grace as a mys- 
terious something, different from the soul and outside it, and at 
the same time different from Christ and outside Him also, 
Grace became simply the possession of, and the presence of, 
Christ, who is the whole God. This simplified the Christian 
life, and swept away at once the whole complex system which 
had bred so much superstition. 


This characteristic of Reformation thought and 
of Reformation piety, that Christ fills the whole 
sphere of God, appears everywhere in the writings 
of the Reformers and in the rites and worship of 
the Reformed Churches, and may be illustrated, if 
not exhaustively described, in the following in- 
stances of its application. 

1. The Reformers swept away every contempla- 
tion of intercessors who were supposed to share 
with our Lord the pene of pardon and salva- 
tion, and they declared against all attempts to 
distinguish between various kinds of worship, 
which could only lead pious souls astray from the 
one worship due to God in Christ. The Romish 
Chureh said that saints did not receive actual 
worship, and that images were reverenced only in 
the same sense as copies of the Scriptures. Calvin 
has no difficulty in showing that these distinctions 
were not popularly grasped. 


‘Such subtle distinctions,’ he says, ‘as latria, doulia, hyper- 
doulia, are neither known nor present to the minds of those 
who prostrate themselves before images until the world has 
become full of idolatry as crude and plain as that of the ancient 
Egyptians, which all the prophets continuously denounced ; 
they can only mislead, and ought to be discarded. They actually 
suggest to worshippers to pass by Jesus Christ the only Mediator, 
and betake therhselves to some patron who has struck their 
fancy. They bring it about that the Divine offices are distri- 
buted among the saints as if they had been appointed colleagues 
to our Lord Jesus Christ; and they are made to do His work, 
while He Himself is kept in the background like some ordinary 

erson in a crowd. hey are responsible for the fact: that 

ymns are sung in public worship in which the saints are 
lauded with every blessing just as if they were colleagues of 
God.’ In this connexion he quotes the ‘impious stanza heard 
in many churches’: ‘Ask the Father, command the Son,’ 
addressed, of course, to the Virgin; and the invocation of St. 
Claud as ‘the life and resurrection of the dead.’* 

In the same way he inveighs against the doctrine of works of 
supererogation as derogatory to the merits of Christ, and says 
that ‘in making up the treasury of the Church, the merits of 
Christ and of the martyrs are thrown together in the slump,’ 
‘mixing up the blood of Christ with the blood of martyrs, and 
forming out. of them a heterogeneous mass of merits or satis- 
factions.’ t 


In conformity with these thoughts, the Con- 
fessions of the Reformation all agree in repudiating 
prayers to the saints. The Augsburg Confession 
Says: - Sore ‘ , 


‘The Scripture teacheth not to invoke saints, nor to ask the 
help of saints, because it propoundeth to us one Christ: the 
Mediator, Propitiatory, High Priest, and Intercessor. This 
Christ is to be invocated, and He hath promised that, He will 
hear our prayers, and liketh this worship, to wit, that He be 
invocated in all afflictions : ‘‘ If any man sin, we have an advocate 
with God, Jesus Christ the righteous”’ (1 Jn 21), The Second 
Helvetic Confession in its fifth chapter lays down the rule that 
prayer is to be through Christ alone, and saints and relics are 
not to be worshi And all prayer-books and liturgies in 
every branch of the Reformed Church, even when taking over, 
with little alteration, old forms of prayer, carefully exclude 
addresses to the Virgin or to any of the saints. 


In any case, the theoretic distinctions between 
reverence and worship never applied to the adora- 
tion of the consecrated host. .This even in theory 
was absolute worship, and was felt to be abhorrent 
and profane by the Reformers, who had experienced 


* Calvin, hed Omnia (Amsterdam, 1667), viii. 38, 39. 
t Calvin, Necessity of Reforming the Church. 
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| Spiritual communion with the living Christ. Calvin 


calls it a ‘ theatrical exhibition.’ 

2. The Reformers insist on the necessity of 
Christ, and Christ alone, for,all believers, Their 
confessions abound in expressions which are meant 
to magnify the Person and work of Christ, and to 
show that He fills the whole field of believing 
thought and worship ; and, as Reformation theology 
was based on experience rather than on philosophy, 
and aimed at expounding the faith of the pious 
believer rather than at unfolding metaphysical. 
mysteries, we find a constant reference to the 
various names and offices of Christ and to the 
manifold aspects of His work. 


The brief Netherlands Confession of 1566 has no fewer than 
three separate sections: on ‘Christ, the only Mediator and 
Reconciler,’ on ‘Christ, the only Teacher,’ and on ‘Christ, the 
only High Priest and Sacrifice.’ The Heidelberg or Palatine 
Catechism, calls Christ ‘my faithful Saviour,’ and ‘says that we 
can call ourselves Christians, ‘because by faith we are members 
of Jesus Christ and partakers of His anointing, so that we both 
confess His Holy Name and present ourselves unto Him a lively 
offering of thanksgiving, and in this life may, with free con- 
science, fight against sin and Satan, and afterwards possess, 
with Christ, an everlasting kingdom over all creatures.’ The 
Scots Confession abounds in phrases intended to honour our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It calls Him, ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Eternal Wisdom,’ 
‘Emmanuel,’ ‘our Head,’ ‘our Brother,’ ‘our Pastor and great 
Bishop of our Souls,’ ‘ Author of Life,’ ‘Lamb of God,’ ‘ Advo- 
cate and Mediator,’ ‘the onlie Hie Priest.’ The English Prayer- 
book, while for the most part reflecting the stereotyped con- 
clusion of the breviary per dominum, in the endings of the 
Collects introduces new forms, such as, ‘for the honour of our 
Advocate and Mediator, Jesus Christ,’ and ‘through the merits 
of Jesus Christ our Saviour.’ All the Confessions and Liturgies 
of the Churches of the Reformation abound in the same or 
similar expressions. 


3. The Reformers declare that Christ is the only 
revealer of God. 


‘We would never recognize the Father’s grace and mercy,’ says 
Luther in his Large Catechism, ‘ were it not for our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who is the mirror of the Father’s heart.’ ‘We are not 
affrayed to cal God our Father,’ says the Scots Confession, ‘not 
sa meikle because He has created us, quhilk we have in common 
with the reprobate, as for that He has given us His onely Son.’ 
The instructions issued by the Synod which met at Bern in 1532 
are very emphatic upon this thought, as may be seen from the 
headings of the various articles: (Art. 2) ‘That the whole 
doctrine is the unique Christ’ (Das die gantze leer der eynig 
Christus sye); (Art: 3) ‘That God is revealed to the people in 
Christ alone’; (Art. 5) ‘That the gracious God is perceived 
through Christ alone, without any other mediation’; (Art. 6) 
‘A Christian sermon is entirely about and from Christ.’ It is 
said under the third article, ‘His Son, in whom we see the 
Work of God and His Fatherly heart toward us . . . which is 
not the case where the preacher talks much about God in the 
heathen manner, and does not exhibit the same God in the face 
of Christ.’ 


The means of this revelation are the Spirit, 
which all the Confessions unite in declaring to be 
the gift of Christ, and the Holy Scriptures. The 
claim of the medizeval Church to be the sole trust- 
worthy exponent of the Scriptures had barred the 
way to Christ through the Word, and had driven 
men to seek contact with Him in the sacraments, 
a region where they were more at the mercy of 
ecclesiastical assumption. The Church itself had 
used the Bible chiefly as a quarry for proof-texts 
of ecclesiastical dogmas. But for the Reformers 
the Scriptures are the plain man’s guide to Christ. 
In them Christ Himself speaks to each soul. 


In the Formula of Concord it is said that Christ ‘ offers: Him- 
self in the Word as Redeemer.’ The Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England say: ‘Both in the OT and in the NT ever- 
lasting life is offered to mankind by Christ.’ The Scots Con- 
fession says: ‘We believe and confess the Scriptures of God 
sufficient to instruct and make perfect the man of God. So do 
we ayow the authority of the same to be of God, and neither 
to depend on man or angels.’ In the decrees of the Bern 
Synod (1532) Scripture is called ‘a witness to, a means of 
access to, and a remembrancer of Christ.’ And again it is said 
cine! ‘the Scripture leads us to Christ and teaches (Him) as the 

aviour.’ 


We thus see clearly that the Reformers’ con- 
ception of Christ as the revealer of God at once 
restored the Scriptures to their rightful place in 
popular religion, and gave to the Bible a new 
unity. To the medieval Church it had been a 
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difficult collection of isolated doctrinal texts; to 
the Reformers it formed a complete book with 
one centre, the Person of the Redeemer. 

4, The conception that Christ filled the whole 
sphere of God, which was for the Reformers a 
fundamental and experimental fact, enabled them 
to construct a spiritual doctrine of the sacraments, 
which they opposed to that of the medizval 
Church. It would be unfair to ignore the germ 
of an evangelical idea even in the materialistic 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation. While 
the way to Christ through the Scripture was 
barred by the refusal of the Church to place the 
Bible in the hands of the people, here was one way 
in which the common man might suppose he got 
into direct contact with his Redeemer. We see 
this religious use of this doctrine in its crudest 
form in the hymn of St. Francis: 


‘Oh, how pure and worthy should be the priest 
Who touches the living, glorified Jesus. 
Let the whole earth tremble, 
Let the heavens thrill with joy, 
When Christ the Son of God descends upon the altar.’ 


What made the sacrament holy to Francis was 
the personal presence of Christ. Nevertheless, the 
ordinary attitude to the sacraments was grossly 
superstitious. The doctrine of transubstantiation, 
interpreting the presence of Christ in a material 
sense, practically annulled the reference to Christ 
altogether, and made the sacrament an exhibition 
of the magic powers of the priesthood. The sacra- 
ments were looked upon as magical channels of 
Divine grace. The accepted doctrine was, in the 
words of the decrees of the Council of Florence, 
that ‘while these others (the sacraments of the 
OT) do not convey grace but only figure the grace 
given by the Passion of Christ, these sacraments 
of ours both contain grace and confer it upon the 
worthy receiver.’ Thus in theory, as in practice, 
the sacraments usurped the place of Christ. Now, 
although it was the various theories about the 
sacraments that caused the chief differences among 
the Reformers themselves, —Luther, with his 
medieval philosophy, insisting that, by virtue 
of Divine omnipresence, the words, ‘This is my 
body,’ might be literally and physically true; 
Calvin, with his more spiritual doctrine, insisting 
that the presence of Jesus is in spiritual power ; 
Zwingli, casting overboard the whole question of 
the real presence and dwelling only on the 
memorial aspect of the feast,—still, with all their 
varying ideas, the Reformers united on the 
thoughts that the efficacy of the sacraments de- 
pended entirely on the promises of Christ contained 
in His word, and that the virtue in the sacra- 
ments consisted in the presence of Christ to the 
believing communicant. What was received in 
the sacrament was not a vague, mysterious, not to 
say magical, grace, but Christ Jesus Himself. He 
gave Himself in the sacraments, in whatever way 
His presence might be explained. The efficacy of 
the sacrament depends on Christ, not on any 
magical powers of priests; and what is received 
in the sacraments is not any mysterious grace, but 
Christ Himself. 

All the Reformers taught that the efficacy of 
the sacraments depends on the promise of Christ 
contained in their institution, and they insisted 
that word and sacrament must always be taken 
together. 


Thus Luther points out in the Babylonish Captivity of the 
Church, that one objection to the Romish practice is that the 
recipients ‘never hear the words of the promise which are 
secretly mumbled by the priest,’ and exhorts his readers never 
to lose sight of the all-important connexion between the word 
of promise and the sacraments; and in his Large Catechism 
he declares that the sacraments include the word. ‘I exhort 
you,’ he says, ‘never to sunder the Word and the water, or to 
separate them. For where the Word is withheld we have only 


such water as the maid uses to cook with.’ The Augsburg 
Confession says, ‘The sacraments are effectual by reason of the 
institution and commandment of Christ.’ Non-Lutheran Con- 
fessions are equally decided on the necessity of connecting the 
promise and the words of Christ with the sacraments. The 
Second Helvetic Confession says, ‘There remains efficacious in 
the Church of God, Christ’s primal institution and consecration 
of the sacraments, so that those who celebrate the sacrament, 
not otherwise than the Lord instituted it at the beginning, 
enjoy even now that primal most glorious consecration of all. 
And therefore, in the celebration of the sacraments the very 
words of Christ are recited.’ The Thirty-nine Articles declare 
that the sacraments are effectual because of ‘Christ’s insti- 
tution and promise.’ The Heidelberg or Palatine Catechism 
of 1563 says that the sacraments ‘are holy and visible signs 
ordained of God to the end that He might thereby the more 
fully declare and seal unto us the promise of the Holy Gospel.’ 
Further, against the Roman doctrine of sacramental grace 
we have these Reformation statements. In the articles of the 
Bern Synod (1532) we are told that the sacraments are mysteries 
of God, ‘through which, from without, Christ is proffered to 
believers.’ The First Helvetic Confession (1536) says, concern- 
ing the Holy Supper, ‘ We hold that in the same the Lord truly 
offers His Body and His Blood, that is, Himself, to His own.’ 
The Second Helvetic Confession (1562) declares that ‘the Body 
of Christ is in heaven at the right hand of the Father,’ and 
enjoins communicants ‘ to lift up their hearts and not to direct 
them downwards to the bread. For as the sun, though absent 
from us in the heaven, is none the less efficaciously present 
. . . so much more the Sun of righteousness, absent from us in 
the heavens in His Body, is present to us not indeed corporeally, 
but spiritually by a life-giving activity.’ The French Con- 
fession of 1557 says that the sacraments are pledges and seals, 
and adds, ‘ Yet we hold that their substance and truth is in 
Jesus Christ.’ So the Scots Confession of 1560 declares that 
‘we assuredlie beleeve that be Baptisme we ar ingrafted in 
Christ Jesus to be made partakers of His justice, be quhilk our 
sinnes ar covered and remitted. And alswa, that in the Supper 
richtlie used, Christ Jesus is so joined with us, that Hee be 
cummis very nurishment and fude of our saules.’ In the 
Manner of the Administration of the Lord’s Supper the 
Scottish Reformation Church directed the minister in his 
exhortation to say to the people: ‘The end of our coming 
to the Lord’s Table . . . is to seek our life and perfection in 
Jesus Christ, acknowledging ourselves at the same time to be 
children of wrath and condemnation. Let us consider then 
that this sacrament is a singular medicine for all poor sick 
creatures, a comfortable help to weak souls, and that our Lord 
requireth no other worthiness on our part, but that we un- 
feignedly acknowledge our naughtiness and imperfection.’ 


The Reformation was a revolt from a system 
which removed God far from the common man’s 
understanding by means of metaphysical specu- 
lations, and brought Him near only in super- 
stitious and materialistic ways, through sacraments 
and priests. It was seen again that in Christ God 
had come close to the ordinary believer, and the 
appeal to religious experience proved that alike 
in prayer, in worship, and in teaching, Christ filled 
the whole sphere of God. Jesus was God appearing 
in history and addressing man. 
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CHRIST IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
—The 17th cent. is the age of Protestant scholasti- 
cism. A strong Catholic reaction had set in, 
which weighed on the minds of the defenders of 
the Protestant faith, and shackled the freedom of 
theological thought. In their treatment of the 
Christological problem, both Lutheran and Re- 
formed theologians clung fervently to the traditions 
of the past, and to the Confessional theology of 
the previous century. The main results were re- 
garded as finally attained ; and while the religious 
motive was not wanting, the genial spirit that had 
guided Luther in his most surprising paradoxes 
was now weighed down by the love of system and 
scholastic disputation. Instead of reconsidering 
the first principles involved, the orthodox theo- 
logians wasted their ingenuity in inventing distine- 
tions to conceal the most obvious doctrinal incon- 
sistencies. 
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4. The Lutheran Church led the way in this 
scholastic development, by its endeavours to set in 
clearer light the unity of the God-manhood of 
Christ. The Formula of Concord (1577, published 
in the Book of Concord, 1580) struck a compromise 
between the divergent views of the Brenzian and 
the Chemnitzian doctrine. It held that the two 
natures of Christ had direct and real communion 
with each other; and it condemned as Nestorian 
the view that rested the unity of Christ upon the 
unity of the Person, as if the natures were com- 
bined in an external way, like two boards glued 
together. There was a real passing over of the 
properties of the Divine nature to the human 
nature ; not in the sense that the human nature 
was essentially altered thereby, or made the Divine 
properties its own by a ‘ physical communication’ 
or ‘essential transfusion,’ but in the sense of a real 
and permanent communication, such that Christ 
‘performed all the works of His omnipotence in, 
through, and with His human nature.’ It was 
admitted that this majesty communicated to the 
human nature was hidden or withheld during 
Christ’s earthly life; He did not always manifest 
it, but only when it pleased Him to do so; or (as 
it is elsewhere expressed) He ‘divested Himself of 
His Divine majesty in the state of His humilia- 
tion,’ though retaining it through the personal 
union. By the resurrection this occultation of 
the Divine majesty came to an end, and He was 

laced in the plenary use, revelation, and mani- 
estation of all Divine powers, so that ‘now not 
only as God but also as man He knows all things, 
is able to do all things, and exercises an omni- 
present dominion.’ 

This Formula of Concord proved in reality a 
formula of discord to the Lutheran divines ; it was 
variously interpreted, and not even universally 
accepted. The theologians of Helmstidt, who 
followed the more moderate Chemnitzian view, 
were all the more opposed to the Formula that it 
was interpreted by the Swabian theologians in a 
sense that restored the Brenzian tradition. The 
Swabians presented the doctrine of the Communicatio 
idiomatum in the most uncompromising form; and, 
in the most incautious and absolute terms, they 
attributed the Divine attributes of eternity, omni- 
presence, omnipotence, and omniscience to the 
earthly human Christ. For a time the Swabian 
views prevailed; but something had still to be 
done to harmonize them with the historical facts 
of Christ’s earthly life. A new controversy arose, 
in which the differences between Chemnitz and 
Brenz reappeared in an acuter form, as to what 
was involved in the state of humiliation, or the 
extent to which the human Christ had divested 
Himself of the Divine powers. The controversy 
raged chiefly between the theologians of Giessen 
and Tiibingen. The theologians of Giessen, follow- 
ing the line of thought of Chemnitz and the divines 
of Helmstiidt, endeavoured to reconcile theory 
with fact by distinguishing between the possession 
of Divine powers and their wse. Looking to the 
facts of weakness, ignorance, and growing develop- 
ment in the life of the earthly Christ, they main- 
tained that, while possessing all Divine properties, 
Christ did not make use of them in the state of 
humiliation, but entered on the full exercise of 
His powers at His exaltation. Only occasionally 
(miracles, transfiguration) did rays from the Divine 
majesty shine through; in general the Logos re- 
mained quiescent, and the human nature, though 
Divinely endowed, did not advance to the actuality 
of exercise (xévwots ris xpjoews). This doctrine was 
contested by the theologians of Tiibingen, who 
regarded the distinction as futile and involving a 
betrayal of the Lutheran position. They insisted 
that there would be no real communication of 
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Divine attributes to the humanity unless the 
human Christ both possessed and used them. They 
would admit only that the earthly Christ hid His 
majesty for the time, and usually made a veiled 
use of His Divinely communicated powers (xpvyis). 
This theory was apparently more logical than that 
of the Giessen theologians; but neither could be 
harmonized with the facts of Christ’s earthly life, 
and the Tiibingen theory brought the inconsistency 
into more startling evidence. The Giessen dis- 
tinction between use and possession of Divine 
powers might be applied with some meaning to 
the property of omnipotence; but it had no con- 
ceivable meaning as applied to omniscience or 
omnipresence. But it fared even worse with the 
Tiibingen view when brought face to face with the 
facts. For how could a Christ who possessed and 
used the property of omnipresence in His humanity 
be at the same time and in the same nature circum- 
scribed in time and space? How could a growing 
intelligence be at the same time endowed with 
absolute omniscience? Or how could the weak, 
human, suffering Christ be also in the full exercise 
of His omnipotence? The Tiibingen theologians 
did their best to solve these startling contradic- 
tions by making small concessions, and minute 
distinctions that concealed these concessions, Thus 
they maintained that the earthly human Christ 
exercised His omnipresence not actu nature but 
actu persone ; or, in other words, that the Person 
exercised it while the human nature remained 
under limitations—a verbal distinction which left 
the difficulty where it was. In regard to the 
omniscience of Christ, which seemed to clash with 
the fact of His gradual growth in knowledge, they 
submitted that omniscience was not incompatible 
with growth in a perfected human nature; and 
they suspected Mk 13%, where Christ confesses His 
own ignorance, of being an interpolation. Or, 
again, when pressed with the facts of Christ’s 
suffering and weakness as being inconsistent with 
a full energizing omnipotence, they admitted that 
Christ, for the sake of His redemptive work, 
‘retracted’ somewhat of His Divine majesty. They 
made a distinction between the ‘reflex’ and the 
‘direct’ use of omnipotence, declaring that Christ, 
qua Sacerdos, withdrew the reflex use of His 
majesty with reference to His own body, while He 
still, qua Rex, exercised the direct use of it in 
reference to creation. 

These explanations of an intelligence that writhed 
under its own obvious inconsistencies, served only 
to bring in doubt the reality of Christ’s human 
life, and more moderate views at length prevailed. 
The Saxon Decision of 1624 expressed a view favour- 
able to the Giessen theology: ‘We constantly 
affirm that He used His royal majesty most freely 
when, how, and where He would; but we deny 
that Christ as a man, immediately from His in- 
carnation, always, fully, and universally exerted 
His Divine majesty of omnipotence and omni- 
presence, . . . since Christ could not have been 
taken, crucified, and put to death had He willed 
to use fully and universally His omnipotence and 
omnipresence.’ The Tiibingen theologians adhered 
to their views till nearly the end of the century, 
but they became more and more isolated in their 
opinion. The common Lutheran view was that 
represented by Quenstedt, the Lutheran Aquinas, 
who completely systematized the Lutheran doc- 
trine. He held that, from the first moment of the 
Incarnation, Christ was, even in His human nature, 
in possession of the Divine. majesty, and did exer- 
cise it occasionally when His work made it ex- 

edient to do so; but He abdicated its plenary use. 
The human Christ on earth emptied Himself b 


giving up for the time the glory of the “op¢i Aeov, 
2.¢. the ‘divine majestatis plenarius, universalis, et 
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non interruptus sive indesinens usus.’ He thus 
reduced the possession by the human Christ of 
omnipotence, omnipresence, and omniscience to a 
mere potentiality. Christ was omnipresent while 
on earth, but not actu; He was everywhere pre- 
sent in fact, but not in act. He was omnipotent, 
but He preferred usually to act according to His 
natural powers. He had the primum actum of 
omniscience, but not the secundum actwm; He had 
the potentiality of absolutely Divine knowledge, 
but ordinarily He willed not to use it. 

On the whole it must be admitted that the 
Lutheran theologians had little success in their 
efforts to unify the God-manhood of Christ. Their 
well-meant endeavour to supplement the defects of 
the two-natures theory by a doctrine of inter- 
communication brought only more prominently 
into relief the contradictions involved. The further 
development of doctrine in this century shows that 
the Lutherans themselves were becoming less sure 
of their own principles. The old axiom that the 
human was susceptible of the Divine (finitum 
capax infiniti) was still maintained in its non- 
ethical sense, but it was surrounded with more 
definite cautions and limitations. Thus, in order 
to meet the charge made against them by G. 
Calixtus, and still more forcibly by the Reformed 
and the Roman Catholic Churches, that by their 
doctrine of Communicatio idiomatum they over- 
threw the distinction between the human and the 
Divine, they distinguished more carefully than 
hitherto between a personal and an essential com- 
munication of properties. It was insisted that the 
Divine properties communicated did not become 
the essential properties of the human nature, but 
were only personally possessed and exercised. Or, 
as 1t was otherwise expressed, the human nature 
of Christ possessed the Divine powers, not by 


absolute appropriation (é0eé&s), but by conjunc- 
tion (kara cuvdiacudr, per wnionem et congunctionem, 


Meisner, Hollaz, Buddeus). Still further, it was 
heid that the principle jfinitwm capax infiniti was 
applicable in the case of Christ alone. It was 
admitted that human nature was naturally and in 
general incapable of receiving the Divine powers, 
and that the human nature of Christ had been 
endowed with this capacity by a special act of the 
Divine power. When the principle of the Com- 
municatio idiomatwm is thus narrowed down on 
this side and on that, the old dualism reappears, 
and the Lutheran doctrine of the thorough union 
of the Divine and the human is in a state of col- 
lapse. Later attempts to rescue the Communicatio 
idiomatum from oblivion by removing it from its 
basis, the doctrine of the two natures (Dorner, and 
still more elaborately H. Schultz, Lehre von der 
Gottheit Christi), on, repeat the mistake of pour- 
ing new wine into old bottles; for, as Baur says, 
when once the duality of natures is abandoned, 
there can be no further talk of a Communicatio 
idiomatum. Schultz tries to revitalize the doctrine 
in its triple form by an infusion of new ideas which 
have little historical connexion with it, and which 
could be better expressed in less scholastic forms. 

The different kinds of Communicatio as given by Quenstedt 
may be here tabulated :— 

I. Genus idiomaticwm, where the qualities of either nature 
are attributed to the person : (a) when the person is the sub- 
ject: Christ is eternal: Christ has died ; (») when the concrete 
human nature is subject: the Son of Man is from heaven ; 
(ce) when the concrete Divine nature is subject: God has 
suffered. 

II. Genus apotelesmaticum, marking some activity in the 
redemptive work in which both natures concur : God is redeemer 
(i.e. God incarnate): the Son of Man is redeemer (i.e. He who is 
Son of Man and Son of God): the blood of Christ cleanses (7.¢. 
the blood of Him who is both God and man). __ : 

IIT. Genus majestaticwm, the attribution of Divine properties 
to the human nature : (a) Divina nomina ; (b) Opera divina ; 
(c) Cultus divinus; (da) Essentialia Dei attributa: e.g. omni- 
potence, omnipresence, omniscience. The main controversy 
raged around this last genus. 


2. The Reformed Church took a different path. 
Its theologians held fast to the principle of the 
Middle Ages, that finite human nature is not capax 
infiniti; but they applied it, as the Middle Ages 
had failed to do, to set in stronger relief the reality 
of Christ’s human life. They considered the unit 
of Christ to be sufficiently safeguarded by the fact 
of the personal unity and the correspondence of 
the two natures, and emphasized the distinctness 
of the natures to the point of being charged with 
Nestorianism by their Lutheran opponents. Instead 
of such a communication between the natures as 
the Lutherans maintained, they were content to 
think of the human nature of Christ as working 
in harmony with the Divine through the anointing 
and activity of the Holy Spirit. Through this 
Holy Spirit, coming by way of the Logos, the 
human nature of Christ received certain Divine 
charisms; but it did not receive the absolute 
Divine attributes, or any other powers than such 
asa human nature, remaining human, could receive. 
Thus they claimed for the human Christ sinless- 
ness, infallibility in His teaching, and abiding 
fellowship with God the Father; but they were 
earnest also in maintaining a true growth in Christ 
of positive knowledge, holiness, and power. Not 
even did the risen and exalted Christ surpass the 
limits of the human, or arrive in His humanity at 
cowplete coincidence with the Divine. On the 
other hand, they balanced this doctrine of a truly 
human development by the position that the per- 
sonality of Christ lay in the Logos, who, in assum- 
ing this human nature, and appearing on earth 
in lowly guise, at the same time also remained 
outside of the human Christ, clothed with all the 
attributes of heavenly glory. (The Logos was totus 
im carne, but also totus extra carnem). Their 
theory results practically in the doctrine of a 
double life, the eternal life of the Son of God, the 
pure Logos ex carne, who remains unchanged in 
heavenly dominion and glory ; and the life in time 
of the man Christ Jesus, the Logos Incarnate, the 
God-man in lowly form. (This is the interpreta- 
tion given by Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, 163 ff., 
Schultz, Gottheit Christi, 180, and others). It may 
be mentioned, as indicating the growing import- 
ance attached to the humanity of Christ, that the 
idea of Christ’s pre-existent humanity gained ground 
during this century as well among the Reformed 
as the Lutheran divines. It recommended itself 
to the Lutheran theologian as exalting the human 
nature, and affording some support to his doctrine 
that the whole earthly life of Christ rested on 
the voluntary self-humiliation of the God-man; 
while to some of the Reformed side it seemed to 
explain the position of Christ as the type and 
instrument of creation, and the medium of revela- 
tion prior to the Incarnation. 

Comparing the views of the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches, we may say that while both 
adhered to the ancient formula of Chalcedon, the 
Lutheran Church emphasized the Divinity of Christ, 
and the Reformed Church the humanity. In the 
‘Lutheran field of vision stands the figure of the 
Divine, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent Christ, 
upon which the humanity hangs like a thin trans- 
parent garment; while, for the Reformed Church, 
the human Jesus of Nazareth stands in the fore- 
ground, and the Divinity lies in the background of 
faith, constituting a union with the human Jesus 
that is beyond comprehension. It cannot be said 
that either Church solved the problem of Christ’s 
Person, for indeed no solution is possible on these 
terms. So long as the Divine and the human are 
defined by categories that are absolutely incon- 
sistent—omnipotence and weakness, omniscience 
and ignorance, the infinitude of omnipresence and 
local bodily finitude—the union of these in one 
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person is inconceivable. It is only when we read 
the glory of God in the face of Christ, and realize 
that the central and essential attributes of God 
are love, grace, compassion for human frailty and 
need, that we can recognize the Divine and the 
human as one, and acknowledge in Christ the reve- 
lation of the Divine, the Word of God Incarnate. 
3. Outside of the orthodox theology a freer de- 
velopment of thought took place, under the influ- 
ences derived from the anti-Trinitarianism of the 
16th cent., and the growth of modern philosophy. 
Socinianism was a growing power, and the influ- 
ence of its criticisms passed into every land. The 
Socinians made a clean sweep of the old Trinitarian 
and Christological dogmas, and so cut the knot of 
the intellectual difficulties involved. In their view 
it was irrational and unscriptural to speak of God 
as being three. It was equally irrational to think 
of God generating a Son after the manner of cor- 
ruptible animals, or to speak of two natures, each 


complete in itself, coming together and forming ; 


one person. The rational and Scriptural doctrine 
was that Christ was verus homo. Yet, having 
once made this fundamental position clear, the 
Socinians made many concessions in favour of 
Christ’s uniqueness in respect of Divine super- 
natural endowment. He was born supernaturally 
of a virgin. He was equipped for His work on 
earth by ascending into heaven, and receiving 
there all needful supernatural knowledge. He also 
exercised supernatural powers on earth ; and after 
His ascension He was exalted to the right hand of 
God, and was endowed with new Divine powers for 
the guidance of His Church. As thus exalted He 
might be called God, and Socinus himself went so 
far as to justify the adoration of Christ. This 
Socinian doctrine rests on the same presupposition 
as the orthodoxy of the day, viz. that the supreme 
and essential characters of Deity are omnipotence, 
omniscience, unchangeableness; but by applying 
this conception logically to the Person of Christ, 
Socinians emptied their Christology of all religious 
value. For union with God is the need of the 
human heart; and the doctrine of the God-man, 
contradictory as it was, held a truth for which 
Socinianism found no expression. 

4, The Arminian doctrine was a via media be- 
tween the Socinian and the orthodox doctrine. 
The Arminian theologians adhered to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, but maintained that the Son, as 
begotten of the Father, was essentially subordinate, 
though still a Person within the Deity. They also 
maintained the full humanity of Jesus. Though 
one with the Son or Logos, He lived a truly human 
life; He had a human body and a human soul, 
and, according to Curcellzeus, a human personality. 
The union with the Logos appeared in the com- 
munication to Jesus of Divine spiritual powers, 
but only of such as were possible to a creature. 
While they held His actual sinlessness, they denied 
His impeccability. Had they carried out their con- 
ception logically, they could scarcely have halted 
short of Socinianism. 

Before the close of the century the Arminian 
Christology had multitudes of adherents, not onl 
in Holland but also in Switzerland and England. 
In the latter country Deism had already begun to 
undermine the Trinitarian and Christological doc- 
trines, and Arminian and even Arian views were 
widely spread within the Church. The whole ten- 
dency of the period was towards a more frankly 
humanitarian view of Christ’s Person ; and leading 
representatives of thought, like Milton, Locke, 
and Newton, whose sympathies were with the 
Christian faith, were estranged from the orthodox 
rendering of the Christian verities. The great 
variety of view, prevailing both in the Churches 
and beyond them, indicated the approaching dis- 
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solution of the old dogma, while as yet the 
rationalism of the age had little to set in its place. 

5. In this as in other centuries, Mysticism pur- 
sued its own path, and afforded to some minds 
relief from the high and dry dogmatism of ortho- 
doxy. Starting from the true thought of the 
affinity of God and man, the Mystics tended either 
to lose sight of the historical Jesus entirely, or to 
see in Him but one manifestation of the eternal 
Word. Jacob Béhme may be taken as_ their 
noblest representative. Béhme stood too near to 
the Christian faith to sublimate Christ, and see 
in Him nothing more than the type of a universal 
incarnation ; but history and dogma are but the 
material of his all-mastering speculation. The 
Trinity represents for B6hme the thought that God 
has life and movement, that He is no abstract, 
changeless entity apart from the world, but a 
living God, working in and.through all, the source 
and goal and spirit of all, the unity in which 
all contradictions are resolved. He interprets the 
dogma in a variety of ways. The Father is the 
abyss ; the Son is the first forthgoing of desire in 
the form of will; the Spirit is the eternal out- 
breathing of that will. Or, the Father is the 
originating will, the Son is the power of love which 
the will generates in determining itself, and the 
Spirit is the will’s eternal outgoing. Or again, 
the Father is the source of all powers, Himself the 
one all-inclusive power ; the Son is the heart and 
kernel of all powers ; and the Spirit is their living 
movement. But Bohme sees the Trinity every- 
where: in the soul of man (power, light, and the 
spirit of understanding), in plants (power, sap, 
peculiar virtue), nay, in all things that conceivably 
exist—even in the burning candle with its heat, 
light, and ascending air. In similar ways Béhme 
descants on the Person of Christ,— His double birth, 
in time and in eternity; His double body, the 
heavenly and the mortal. In spite of their in- 
coherence, one may gather from Bohme’s writings 
a suggestion here and there, but so far as definite 
ordered thought goes, his vagaries resemble the 
play of shadows on a wall. His meaning may be 
profoundly spiritual, but his language is a perverse 
interweaving of physics and chemistry with ethics 
and theology. 

In no century was the rabies theologica more 
pronounced. The scholastic extravagance of the 
orthodox doctrine did not fail to work injuriously 
and sometimes disastrously on the religious life, 
while the intellectualism of the more critical circles 
did not directly serve the growth of religious piety. 
For the evidence of true and sincere devotion to 
Christ in this age we must look rather to the 
obscure and humble in the Churches, who found 
sustenance for their souls in a faith that surpassed 
all formulas, and which no scholasticism or criticism 
could rob of its transcendent power. 
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Gottheit Christi; A. Réville, The Deity of Jesus Christ; G. 
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CHRIST IN MODERN THOUGHT.—1. The 
modern spirit.—(1) Jés genesis.—The modern 
spirit manifests its characteristic modes of thought 
by contrast with the medizyal age. It carries to 
their ultimate result the tendencies that produced 
the Reformation and the Revival of Letters. It has 
revealed itself in positive and distinctive form only 
in our own day and after a long process. A brief 
general statement of the course that process took 
will serve to indicate at once its legitimacy and 
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the extent to which it was likely to affect ideas of 
Christ. 


In essence and at the outset the gospel appeared as a 
revolutionary idealism, inverting the old standards of excel- 
lence and the old criteria of truth, yet not outwardly revolu- 
tionary in its immediate aims. Continuous with this instinct 
grew up the medieval mind. It is a mind which sees its ideals 
with the vividness of reality and in the same instant confesses 
the no less insistent reality of the actual, and the impossibility 
of transforming it as yet by the ideal. It is a mind therefore of 
compromises and contrasts. Familiar as a summary of the 
medieval spirit at, its maturity are these: (a) the contrast 
between this world and the other world; (/) the contrast 
between faith and reason, philosophy and theology ; (c) the 
contrast between the secular and the sacred—which three are 
all aspects of one fundamental antagonism, that, viz., between 
the natural and the supernatural. The practical consequences 
of these postulates everywhere penetrated the common life and 
thought. The 16th cent. awoke to the keenest consciousness of 
their baleful influence. What characterized that age was its 
fresh sense of the reality of this life and of nature, and of the 
interests of both. Baptized anew in mental and spiritual ex- 
perience, its loftier minds were enabled to initiate those de- 
partures from the medieval system which were destined to 
determine the most powerful currents of the modern spirit and 
which still rule modern thought. Modern thinkers frankly 
abandon the idea of irreconcilable difference between nature 
and the supernatural. They acknowledge no revealed thought 
that is beyond their judgment, and believe in nothing which is 
in its nature inexplicable or irrational. They work in a spirit 
of rational freedom led by the conviction that there are not two 
worlds but one; that it is one mind that lives in both; that 
not the spiritual and the natural, but the spiritual im the 
natural, is the formula alone adequate to represent the truth. 
The modern spirit differentiates itself from the medieval by 
conceiving the distinction between nature and spirit as one not 
of separation but of unity. To spiritualize the natural by 
force of insight into its deeper meaning is the ruling motive, 
the starting-point being experience—the experience in one life 
of both realms. 


(2) Its characteristic tmpulses.—Only by a slow 
and gradual logic has clear self-consciousness of 
aim been reached. Among the contributory causes 
four are of special importance: the rise of specu- 
lative philosophy; the scientific movement and 
the application of scientific method in historical 
and critical research; the growth of socialistic 
theory ; revived interest in the psychological pro- 
cesses that enter into the construction of know- 
ledge. 


In speculative thought the new point of view formulates 
itself in theoretic form under the name of the ‘absolute’ stand- 
point. Absolute here means that the universe is wholly know- 
able. The term does not exclude relativity; it only excludes 
an unknowable relativity divorced from all the phenomena of 
being and action. It points to two facts that must never be 
lost sight of, viz. that the Ultimate Reality is not abstract but 
the highest concrete, and that it can be reached by confidence 
in the power of Reason. The idealistic systems of Germany, in 
spite of their excesses, did magnificent service by their im- 
perishable vindication of both truths. The scientific spirit 
observes patiently that it may define accurately. It is the 
spirit which takes nothing on trust, and seeks a reason for 
everything. It ranges knowledge in diverse spheres according 
as the facts it studies fall within the perceptions of sense, or 
manifest themselves in history, or are known in personal 
emotion and insight. Each science rests on its own proper 
principles, obtained from a study of its own facts, without 
reference to ideas drawn from other departments. Only thus 
is it possible to bring into clear relief the specialities and 
differentiz of the various kinds of knowledge, and so establish 
the contribution of each to final truth. The scientific spirit 
has given birth to modern History and Criticism. Social 
theory embraces innumerable divergences of opinion, all’ of 
which have been influential in directing attention to the social 
situation and its effects on character. The Socialistic contro- 
versy has enormously deepened the feeling of human solidarity. 
Liberty, we are learning, does not depend on the absence of 
social pressure. Social power is the organ of personal char- 
acter. The new psychology is the latest conspicuous intel- 
lectual movement of the time. It is the peculiar product of 
modern philosophy. Kant’s achievement was to reassert 
against Hume’s scepticism the claims of reason; but also to 
limit their range ; to show that there are elements in the mind 
which underlie the very possibility of experience, and therefore 
cannot be derived from it: which elements are beyond the 
reach of Reason. In effect Kant showed that life is more than 
knowledge. That persuasion rules the modern world. The 
key to all problems lies in man; and the key to the nature of 
man lies not solely in his thought, but mainly in his will. The 
whole man is seen in man active. There is an enhanced idea 
of personality. That idea carries with it two others whose 
significance for religious reconstruction we cannot over- 
estimate. There is (a) the ethical character of man’s experi- 
ence ; his life is the fulfilment of relations with others ; ()) the 


revealing power of his experience ; to the whole man in action 
and passion the inner meaning of things comes nearest. 

Under the above mentioned impulses the modern mind has 
passed through the realms of nature, history, personal experi- 
ence to a more complete mastery of knowledge. The effort has 
brought great gain to theology. 


(3) Its influence on theological method. —Con- 
temporary theological aims illustrate the direct 
effect of the foregoing forces in at least four direc- 
tions: (a) towards a more scientific system of 
theology ; (6) towards a better appreciation of the 
nature of religious experience ; (c) towards insist- 
ence on moral personality as the determining 
principle in theological construction ; (d) towards 
recognition of the ‘social consciousness’ as con- 
tributory to theological truth. 


‘Scientific’ applied to theology signifies a new method. The 
motive here is to vindicate for theology a sphere of knowledge 
of its own, precisely as for any other science ; and to assert and 
defend the right of theology to employ a method peculiar to 
its own facts, appropriate to its own sphere. The vindication 
successful, it follows at once that both theology and natural 
science may pursue each its own independent path, limited 
only by its own law, yet both moving in real harmony. The 
antagonism between science and theology vanishes. The 
vulgar conception of the supernatural, indeed, vanishes too; 
but simply because the richer idea has taken its place of an 
inherent Divine Spirit in nature and in man, both of which are 
moments within the Spirit of the Divine Being. The facts 
alluded to in the ethical and social constituents of theological 
truth reveal the partial character of the sources from which in 
the past doctrinal construction has drawn. They were chiefly 
two, the intellect of Greece, the polity of Rome. Greek philos- 
ophy and Roman jurisprudence, working on the Christian _ 
facts, yielded the orthodox formulas. The genius of Northern 
Europe had later to enter in and infect the conscience of the 
Church with its own deep feeling. The temper of the present 
age is its fruit. It offers a wide contrast to the earlier age. It 
is an age less of intellect than of feeling ; it is less objective, 
precise, actual, but more inward, refined, wistful. Ultimate 
explanations take with us a touch of what is subjective and 
personal. Personality is one of the dominant categories of the 
hour. It is just what may be looked for that theology should 
seek to interpret its problems in terms of personality. The 
new method is a radical departure from the old. It begins 
with religion as actually experienced in personal life, and from 
that reaches, so far as it can, the thought of God and the 
nature of Christ ; whereas the dogmatic method begins with the 
thought of God authoritatively given and passes on from that 
to religion. The new method can never reach belief in any 
attribute of the Divine Nature which is not involved in religious 
experience. Merely metaphysical conceptions of Divine truth 
in terms of ‘ substance’ or ‘essence,’ as these are commonly 
taught, fail to satisfy. A sufficient self-revelation of God can 
be given only in a full personal life. Fresh grace is discovered 
in the conscience. What the higher nature of man, his Moral 
Reason, witnesses to, that is the sure guide to the apprehension 
of Divine reality and the true foundation of religious feeling. 
For in that nature man is at his best; there relation to God 
finds place, His revelation is received and His life shared. 
With the ethical goes part passu the social. Society arises 
where the mutual intercourse of moral spirits is possible. The 
conviction has grown, in a degree unknewn to earlier times, 
that such intercourse, realized in a true brotherhood of mutual 
service, may minister untold blessing to men. The ‘social 
consciousness’ is simply the growing sense of the power, the 
worth, the obligations of our intercourse with one another. 
From the intercourse of man with man, the communion of God 
with man is known. Growth in religious knowledge follows 
the laws of a deepening friendship. 

The working motive here is worthy of special remark. It is 
that man has discovered within himself the starting-point 
and the test of religious verity. His deepest assurance comes 
to him as the outcome of his experience in life, as a person, 
active and patient, growing stronger as faculty springs u 
within him at life’s stern challenge. Finite human experi- 
ence, imperfect though it be, affords real if limited knowledge 
of the Infinite. And this knowledge is to be gained, not by 
putting ourselves outside of experience and by way of contrast 
constructing a Being with qualities diametrically opposed to 
the human, but rather by seeking to understand experience, 
and to determine which alone of the qualities and purposes it 
contains have permanent meaning and worth. The religious 
transition of the last four centuries has been a slow but con- 
tinuous passage from the Aristotelian principle, that there is no 
‘proportio’ between the finite and the infinite, to the principle 
first adopted by the Lutheran divines, that the finite is capax 
infiniti. 

2. Modern conceptions of Christ.—Modern con- 
ceptions of Christ vary according as one or 
another of the characteristic forces of the modern 
lee predominates. We may range them in a 
threefold order: (1) the Christ of Speculation or 


the Ideal Christ, (2) the Christ of Experience or 
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the Ethical Christ, (3) the Jesus of History or the 
Historical Christ. ; 

(1) The Christ of Speculation. — Each of the 
transcendental philosophies involved a speculative 
Christology. he first phase appears in Kant 
(1724-1804). The work of Kant in religious 
theory is the work of a pioneer. His equipment 
was not rich enough in mind or heart for more. 
Hume, as he tells us, ‘awaked him out of his 
dogmatic slumber,’ but only in philosophy. In 
religion he stood in line with the previous age. 
He shared the unhistorical views of the 18th cent. 
and its ‘rational’ religion. What of personal 
religion he knew, he knew intensely, as the class 
to which he belonged, the poorer citizen class, 
knows it; but, like that class also, with narrow- 
ness. It was a Christianity of heart and will, 
as practised among the common people, which was 
realto him. He stood quite outside Christianity 
in its ecclesiastical or mystical forms. Religious 
experience of any independent type, except as a 
department of moral life, he was unconscious of. 
He had no consciousness of God distinct from the 
dictates of conscience. Hence, when he came to 
rationalize his religious experience, the outcome, 
as was natural, was the simple translation into 
forms of reflexion of an imperious moral sense. 
The Kantian position is usually termed Ethical 
Deism. The extreme deistic view is, that creation 
is left to itself save for occasional Divine interfer- 
ences. Kant’s central doctrine is in harmony— 
asserting ‘the absolute value of the ethical life.’ 
God having originally created man and endowed 
him with reason and free will, nothing further is 
necessary on the Divine side for moral advance or 
redemption. Each man, as a moral personality, 
rests entirely on himself, on his own reason and 
freedom, and may make moral progress quite 
independently. is moral consciousness is con- 
ceived as so absolutely self-suflicient as to have 
no need of outward aid, whether from Nature, or 
Society, or God. On this general idea he con- 
structs his conception of Christianity and Christ 
in his treatise, Religion within the Bounds of mere 
Leason (1793). 

He starts with the perception of conscience of a radical evil 
dwelling in human nature as an indubitable fact of experience. 
The return to good prescribed by the moral law can: be accom- 
plished only by a thorough revolution of the entire mode of 
thought which establishes a new character, one susceptible of 
good, on the basis of which progressive moral improvement is 
made possible. The means by which this change in man is 
brought about is that the idea of moral perfection, for which we 
are destined from the first, is brought to a new life in his con- 
sciousness. But in no way can the ideal of a humanity well- 
pleasing to God be brought home to us more vividly than under 
the image of a man, who not only himself promotes the good by 
word and deed, but is also ready for the benefit of the world to 
endure all sorrows, since we measure the greatness of moral 
strength by the hindrances to be overcome. In the historical 
figure of Jesus this ideal appears. Not as though the idea of a 
humanity well pleasing to God were first invested with power 
and obligation by means of an example furnished by experience ; 
rather has the idea its reality in itself, since it is founded on our 
moral reason. Only as an historical exemplar of this eternally 
true idea can such a figure as that of Jesus be presented to us. 
In Him the ideal of the good appeared in bodily form. When 
we believe in Him as the Son of God, the object of our saving 
faith is this eternal ideal of God-pleasing humanity, not the 
historical man ; the ideal of which the historical man is but the 
highest representation. Incarnation is the ‘personalization of 
the Moral Ideal.’ Jesus first declared the moral to be the only 
saving, and afforded in His life and death an example of it. 
This exhausts the significance of His Person. 

Opposition to Kant’s interpretation of religion 
as mere ethics and of Christ as a Moral Example, 
impelled more genial minds like Hamann, Herder, 
Jacobi, and others to reactionary insistence on the 
immediacy of the religious consciousness and the 
speciality of the Christian revelation ; but with 
neither critical nor philosophical depth. The 
direct succession from Kant appears in Fichte 
(1762 - 1814), who was impressed with Kant’s 
results, started from them as a disciple, and later 
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carried them to further consistency, and in so 
doing advanced decisively beyond them. 

With Fichte, Christ was the first to apprehend 
the Divine, the first to recognize clearly and em- 
brace freely the Divine will, and hence is the first- 
begotten of God. The manner of His apprehend- 
ing was peculiar to Himself. The immediate unity 
of God and man in the spirit in which religion con- 
sists, came to Christ not by speculative philosoph 
or tradition as it does to us, but simply eheotoh 
His existence. This knowledge was to Him the 
primary and absolute thing, immediately identical 
with His self-consciousness. In Him, therefore, it 
may be said that God became incarnate. Fichte 
labours under the delusion of conceiving personality 
as a limit of the Divine nature. That God in be- 
coming man might not annihilate but enhance 

ersonality and raise it to its true infinite capacity, 
bea to be discerned. The attempt came with 
Schelling (1775-1854), whose philosophy is a 
philosophy of the Incarnation. His acbiow is 
determined for him by the conclusions of Fichte. 
According to the latter, the relation of the subject 
and object, human and Divine, is a unity of simple 
identity. But such an identity, it is to be noted, 
ignores the characteristic differentia of the human, 
i.e. that in the essence of the human which it is 
necessary to safeguard in its union with the Divine. 
The unity with which Christology is particularly 
concerned, cannot be understood if the two members 
of the antagonism are not thought out purely by 
themselves according to their idea. The unity is 
not a true unity if the members of the antagonism 
are not united by that which distinguishes and 
opposes them. Those two considerations, the 
essential unity of the subject and object, and 
their unity in the midst of their differences, form 
Schelling’s contribution to this high debate. To- 
gether they yield his doctrine of the Absolute. 


Whatever is, nature and spirit, is within the Absolute. It 
embraces all reality. It is the meeting point,—the neutrum, 
the ‘indifference point,’—of subject and object, preserving the 
opposite alongside the negation for each per se. Moreover, it is 
living, concrete, being by ceaseless self-birth a mobile, willing, 
creative unity, and on that very ground necessarily a growth or 
historical process (Werden). In history the Absolute realizes 
itself. It could not become manifest in itself; to manifest itself 
it submits to limitations. The manifestation is not in any one 
form of finite limitation, but in the whole field of history. The 
finite or the historical is that in which the Absolute has its life : 
the form in which the Absolute reveals itself. It is thus not 
merely finite, it contains the Infinite within it ; the human holds 
the Divine. The domain of history is the birthplace of spirit ; 
history itself is the incarnation of God. Everything is explain- 
able by this idea ; God in His growth (Werden) or the Son of God. 
Nature points to Him, and has in Him its final causes ; history 
unfolds the aspects of His life; religion experiences Him as 
personal freedom from personal evil. 

The same idea is the essence of the Christian religion. Christ, 
in His historical individuality, is not the Son of God: the eternal 
Son of God is collective humanity, and what is true of collective 
humanity is not to be limited to Him. The Incarnation is falsely 
received when received as an isolated fact in time—it was from 
all eternity, and is not to be interpreted in an empirical way. 
Christ, however, is in a sense the beginning of this incarnation ; 
since without Him it could not have come to be or be known. 
In Him God first becomes truly objective. As such He is the 
archetypal Man, the universal ideal Man. None before Him 
revealed God in such a manner, and from Him all men since 
have learned. But He isnot the God-man. Of peculiar signifi- 
cance is the description Schelling gives of the manner in which 
Christ objectifies the ideal or Divine principle immanent in 
history. At one period he teaches that the Divine can mani- 
fest itself only in an endless series of finite forms, in the totality 
of which its inner essence is to be known. Here there are two 
points which reveal how far short of the truth of the ancient 
Creeds such theories fall. In the first place, the finite forms are 
a mere series of fugitive appearances of the Infinite, into no one 
of which the Divine veritably enters to abide: they can only 
signify the Divine. And secondly, so long as it is so the finite 
forms are essentially equal to each other: they represent a 
uniform series. On this line of thought the difficulty of ap- 
preciating Christ aright is insuperable. In the last and highest 
form of his philosophy, Schelling set forth a more fruitful 
estimate of the finite forms which reveal the Divine. He gives 
them more substance and concrete content. He arranges and 
organizes them, not in a monotonous series, but in ascending 
seale according to the measure in which the Divine spirit rises 
victorious in each. He is thus enabled to point to the unique- 
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ness of Christ, and to place Him at the head of the series. From 
another direction deepening experience led him to 4 richer ap- 
preciation of Christ’s Person. The power of evil, he came to 
see, was too vast to be overcome by man alone ; the redemp- 
tion of the personal spirit is necessarily the work of God, and 
can be effected only by the immediate presence of God in human 
consciousness and knowledge. The more mightily evil had 
come forth in personal form, the more necessary was it that 
spirit should appear in human form as mediator—for ‘ only the 
personal can heal the personal.’ God must become man. In 
Christ He did thus become man. In the Personality of Christ 
the Divine spirit is not simply signified, it is actualized. In Him 
the single personality is regarded as capable of taking up the 
perfect will of God into itself, and thereby of attaining absolute 
worth and becoming a true representative instead of a transitory 
husk of the Divine life. Yhe infinite significance of personality 
is declared. 


In Hegel (1770-1831) speculation reaches its 
culmination. Possessed of an imperial intellect, he 
succeeds in constructing a system (Absolute Ideal- 
ism), with extraordinary skill and infinite detail, 
which co-ordinates and harmonizes into organic 
unity the various principles of his predecessors. 
His indebtedness to Kant and Schelling is real, 
and to the latter special. In the working out of 
the Hegelian scheme, logical considerations are 
determining. The process of human knowledge, 
with its alternate analysis and synthesis, is the 
type of the larger process of the universe. All 
progress is through distinction, and moves through 
the three steps of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 
A simple truth, once discovered, is affirmed as if it 
were the whole. Presently a larger experience 
forces man to the recognition of its apparent 
opposite, only to be succeeded later by the recon- 
ciliation of both in a higher unity. Given this 
simple formula, Hegel will build you the universe. 


Hegel admits with Schelling the absolute unity of all things 
and the identity of the subject and object. But while Schelling, 
in order to explain how everything is derived from this unity, 
takes his point of departure in the Absolute, Hegel starts from 
the Idea (German, Jdee), and professes by the force of dialectic 
alone to make all things spring from the Idea. The Idea in- 
cludes the Absolute (which is the pure idea considered in itself 
and in an abstract manner), Nature (which is the idea manifested 
and become object), and Spirit (which is the idea turning back 
on itself and beholding itself as soul, as society, as God). The 
whole course of history is the coming to consciousness of the 
Absolute as Spirit, an august process which culminates in 
religion. The world of concrete finite experience is not outside 
of God, but isa moment in His consciousness. History is not 
un-Divine, but is the manifestation of God, a process within His 
infinite Spirit. Religion is the function of the human spirit 
through which the Absolute comes to full self-consciousness, 
and as such is the synthesis of finite and Infinite. Its highest 
form is the Christian religion. 

In the eternal Idea there is but one Son, who exists in the 
first place simply for the ‘thinking speculative consciousness,’ 
but who, in order to be universally accessible, must also exist 
for the ‘sensuous representative consciousness,’ must be seen 
to sensible intuition as an historical event. The Idea must 
realize itself in fact if all men are to be made conscious of it and 
the unity of Divine and human it stands for. ‘It must become 
an object in the world. It must appear, and that in the sen- 
suous form appropriate to Spirit, which is the human’ (Phil. 
of Religion, Eng. tr. p. 336). This is what has happened in 
Christianity. ‘Christ has appeared; a Man who is God; God 
who is Man.’ Christianity centres in the historic Christ. ‘The 
manifestation of God in the flesh took place at a determinate 
time and in this particular individual.’ In consequence of the 
Incarnation of God in Christ, man has learned the universal 
truth that it is eternally and essentially characteristic of God to 
be and to become man, that God’s true existence is in humanity 
which is termed His Church, and that man is essentially one 
with God. 


It is unquestionable that the broad effect of such 
speculation was to evaporate the facts of Chris- 
tianity, and to substitute a ‘somewhat else’ (érepov 
evayyéuov) for the firm truths of a revealed religion. 
A God personal only in man, such as the Absolute, 
clearly implies that God is not personal. An ideal 
relation without personality has been likened to a 
painted horse which you cannot ride; and when 
the abstraction of the metaphysician interwoven 
in the universe is offered to us as the object of 
Christian belief, one who feels anything of the 
burdens and problems of life will turn away like 
Jacobi, little caring to ‘know of a God who made 
the eye but sees not, the understanding but neither 


knows nor wills. An Incarnation which maintains 
a continuous manifestation of God, of which all 
men are the bearers, which is never complete, and 
which dismisses Christ’s pre-existence, sinless birth, 
resurrection, Divine authority and sole mediation, 
is not only irreconcilable with Scripture statements, 
but wholly inadequate to the requirements of the 
Christian consciousness. 

But whatever view be taken of the speculative 
movement as a whole, certain outstanding services 
to Christological theory cannot be denied it. It 
has revolutionized the study of Christ’s Person, 
and in so doing reacted on the whole theological 
field. By constructing a theory in which the In- 
finite and the finite, the Divine and the human, are 
not exclusive of each other, it demonstrated the 
rationality of the Incarnation. By its discovery 
of the spiritual principle in Nature, History, Man, 
as the truth which gives them all their reality and 
unity, and by the identification of this principle 
with Incarnation, it showed the naturalness of 
Christ’s Incarnation. By its insistence on the 
truth that the organon of religion is not different 
in kind from that of philosophy, it has, so to speak, 
rehabilitated the validity of religious facts, the 
treatment of which with the contemptuous indiffer- 
ence characteristic of the previous age becomes 
hereafter an unphilosophical dogmatism. It has 
vastly widened the range and deepened the bases 
of belief in the Incarnation, and made possible a 
fresh and thorough investigation, in the way ‘of 
criticism and understanding, into the data which 
support that belief. ape 

(2) The Christ of Experience. —The Christian 
facts and the Christian consciousness assert them- 
selves in the experiential theology initiated by 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834). As Kant inherited 
the sturdy conscience of the Lutheran Reform in 
his ‘categorical imperative,’ so Schleiermacher 
embodies its religious fervour in his ‘feeling of 
dependence,’ or experience of God. When Kant 
describes the essence of religion as the recognition 
of all our duties as the commands of God, he says 
the same thing in balder language, in language 
less mystically attractive, than that of Schleier- 
macher when he asserts that the essence of the 
religious life is the sense of utter and all-round 
dependence on God. From his training among the 
devout brethren of Herrnhut, and by a natural tem- 
perament of warm susceptibility, Schleiermacher 
was more akin to Schelling than to Kant, who 
reiterates the essentiality of duty as Kant does, but 
of duty inspired by something higher than Kant 
dreamed of. What is this something higher? 
Schelling had termed it ‘faith,’ ‘fidelity to your- 
self and God.’ 

‘By religiosity—the inner power and spirit of religion—I 
understand not an instinct groping towards the Divine, and not 
mere emotional devoutness ; for God, if He be God, must be the 
very heart of life, of all thinking and all action, and not a mere 
object of devout passion or of belief. That is no real knowledge 
of God where He is merely object ; either God is not known at 
all, or He is at once subject and object of knowledge. He must 
be at once our very self, our heart of hearts, yet comprehending 
all other hearts.’ ‘Faith is to be understood in its original 
sense of a trust and confidence in the Divine.’ Fundamentally 
this is Schleiermacher’s view, when he bases his thought on 
‘experience’ (Reden viber die Religion). 

Religion is the element of life whose influence penetrates all 
other parts of life. Religion is not a knowing; nor an action : 
it is a feeling. It is not as science, the knowledge of finite 
things in relation to each other. It is not as philosophy, the 
knowledge of the nature of the Supreme Cause. It is not as 
morals, which is rather the full exercise of its impulses in action. 
It contemplates the universe indeed, but not to discover the 
relations of its parts; rather to watch it reverently in the 
representations and acts characteristic of it, and to let itself be 
seized and filled in childlike passivity by its immediate in- 
fluences. It is the immediate consciousness of the universal 
being. ‘Thus to see and find in all that lives and moves, in all 
becoming and change, in all action and suffering, thus to have 
and know life itself only in immediate feeling as this being, this 


is religion.’ Its seat isin the soul. The central quality of the 
soul or self-consciousness is a certain emotion engendered by 
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the contact of the objective world with the individual; an 
emotion which is prior to both thought and action, and animates 
both. It is this emotion which, as the centre of existence and 
the meeting-point of the individual and the universe, constitutes 
the religious sphere of man. It is thus not the mystical sense 
of absorption in the Infinite. Mysticism has always supposed 
that the experience of God can be reached only by means which 
are independent of the world and the ordinary experiences of 
life; it takes the whole world of sensible objects and human 
interests to be a barrier between the soul and God; the way of 
perfection consists in escaping from all these until the im- 
passioned soul in its upward flight loses itself in the formless 
and viewless light of God. Schleiermacher, on the contrary, 
teaches that the experience of God’s real existence is not some- 
thing apart from all the human interests of life. It can come 
through these interests only by deepening them. The roots 
that join man to God are the same as those that join men to one 
another and to Nature, only they go deeper. The religious 
experience, again, is marked by spontaneity. It is in every 
man with the original impress which his individuality gives it. 
Its range and variety are infinite. It may be known to us, 
shining, as it were, through the beauty and glory of the world in 
which we live. Sometimes in sorrow and suffering it comes as 
‘a deeper voice across the storm.’ So, too, it may arise when 
the presence of something true or beautiful or good uplifts us 
above ourselves. In short, everything visible and invisible, 
every part and event of experience, may become an appearance 
of , and be a means of grace. Every experience may be 
a religious experience. A strong current of individuality is 
characteristic of religion. There is no such thing as an absolute 
religion. And there is no man without religion. Hence, too, 
the relation of the founder or teacher of any historic religion 
to that religion is intimate and necessary; the study of his 
character indispensable to the true understanding of it and its 
after growths. 


On the basis of these ideas Schleiermacher con- 
structs his view of Christ and the Christian religion 
(Reden, and Der Christl. Glaube). Here the point of 
departure is Christian experience and the historic 
Jesus. For Schleiermacher there is not religion, 
but simply religions; the historical relationships 
of the religions he does not know. Every new 
religion rests upon a new intuition of the universe. 
Jesas of Nazareth had such an intuition. What 
was it? The idea of Christianity is stated, in the 
fifth Rede, to be that the ruin of the finite in its 
alienation from God is removed: ‘ruin and re- 
demption are in this mode of feeling inseparably 
bound up with each other, and form the funda- 
mental relations by which its form is determined.’ 
Christianity makes ‘religion itself the matter 
of religion.’ Christ discerned in all things the 
Divine element. He discerned at the same time 
an irreligious principle everywhere. And the 
clearness with which He saw the need and the 
means of overcoming the unspiritual by the 
spiritual constitutes what is specific to Him and 

is faith. What is Divine in Him is not His 
purity or originality of character ; but the ‘splendid 
clearness with which the idea He had come to 
represent shaped itself in His soul, the idea that 
all that is finite needs the help of something 
higher to be connected with the Deity ; and that 
for the man who is entangled in the finite and 
particular, salvation is to be sought only in re- 
demption.’ ‘This consciousness of the uniqueness 
of His knowledge of God and being in God, and of 
its power to communicate itself and stir up re- 
ligion, this was the consciousness of His mediator- 
ship and Divinity.’ To those who come to know 
Christ it does communicate itself with salutary 
energy, so that they become new creatures: He is 
the cause of the new life. In this relation He 
is the ideal type of humanity, and possessed a 
unique perfection. The proof lies in the existence 
of the Church, on the one hand, and the inex- 
ecg: of His religious consciousness by natural 
orees. He is perfect in what concerns His re- 
ligious consciousness ; here He was what He was 
by a primitive communication from God, in virtue 
of which also He wassinless. Otherwise He was 
truly man and subject in all respects to the laws of 
human growth. ivine in a sense, He was not 
veritably God; had no pre-temporal being, or 
miraculous birth, or bodily resurrection. He is 
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Divine simply in the unique and perfect satisfaction 
He supplies to the needs of the believing conscience ; 
and in the unique and perfect manner in which He 
Himself realized this satisfaction in His Person. 

The culminating point of Schleiermacher’s 
theory is the affirmation of the supernatural con- 
sciousness of Christ and the absolute value of His 
Person. In this regard his influence on subsequent 
theology has been of rare fruitfulness. From a 
multitude who own his inspiration, two may be 
selected as having, in an original manner, corrected 
and enlarged his principles: Rothe and Ritschl. 

Rothe (1799-1867) was probably the most eminent 
divine of the middle of last century. He main- 
tained throughout his career, amid the strong 
intellectual and critical currents of that time, in all 
of which he shared, a personal faith of extreme 
warmth and tenderness in Christ’s Person. ‘ Bear 
with you the living certainty of the reality of the 
historical fact Christ, and simply live your human 
life in the light of that certainty,’ was the ruling 
motive of his inner life and also of his whole theo- 
logical work (Theol. Ethik and Dogmatik). 


Rothe takes his start with Schleiermacher in the conscious- 
ness, the feeling of God which is found therein. In the pre- 
sonality of man, this, the Divine principle, is at war with the 
lower or material principle, its contrary spirit. Not until 
the lower is vanquished is man free or truly himself. Its con- 
quest is the moral task of mankind. The task can be dis- 
charged only in a moral progress of two stages, in which the 
whole nature of the material principle shall make itself felt and 
be transformed, and in which the whole nature of the spiritual 
principle shall display itself. The first stage involves the 
passage of man through sin. In the second, man will reach 
complete unity with God. The race of Adam is humanity in the 
first stage ; Christ crowns it. In completing its task, He brings 
with Him a new power, a miraculous force, which serves as 
the point of departure for a new development of the race. 
Here the moral evolution is at the same time religious, since the 
more subordinate the insistence of sin, the more direct the 
emergence of the spirit of holiness of the new power, the more 
perfect, 7.e., the assimilation to God. The appearance of Christ 
is due to a creative act. For although the world and man are 
made by God in an organic oneness, they are not so made that 
He cannot enter in. In Christ He does thus enter. In Christ 
He posits a new commencement of humanity ; and in order to 
prepare for it Rothe admits a special revelation in miracle and 
inspiration. The new power, the advent of Christ, are by 
supernatural conception. The ministry of Christ was a con- 
tinuous spiritualization and growing deification ; in actualizing 
the constant conquest of sin, He at the same time unfolds the 
wealth of the life of God. The living substance of God comes 
forth in Him. The historical growth of Jesus is the divinization 
of man at the same time as it is the Incarnation of the Logos ; 
its course is uninterrupted from His birth to the sacrifice of 
Calvary which marks its last step and its triumphant close. 
Triumphant, for the Redeemer could not die ; face to face with 
Him, the Holy of God, death had no power. When then His 
spiritualization is achieved, Jesus lets fall His earthly envelope ; 
and from that hour is truly God. Not that He is to be identified 
with God the Father. God-man on earth, He remains such in 
the heavens, liberated from His physical organism, and invested 
with a body corresponding to His celestialestate. Butno material 
barrier now restrains His power, His Spirit acts without hind- 
rance on the world. The glorified Lord reveals Himself as 
‘central individuality,’ i.e. the secret of the increasing triumph 
of the spiritual principle from age to age. When the totality of 
His disciples are gathered, the Incarnation will be complete and 
the creation of the universe closed. At this stage God will live 
no longer in man only, but in the organism of renewed humanity 
(‘Auf diesem Punkt ist das Menschsein Gottes zu seinem 
Menschheitsein,’ Dogm. ii. 179). 

Rothe’s is a grandiose conception of Moral In- 
carnation exhibited with incomparable vigour of 
thought. Christ is no incarnation of the mythical 
sort, as in the imagination of India. Nor is He 
as one of the Heroic age, such as most primitive 
peoples magnify. He is man truly, yet less in- 
dividual man than man generic, while at the same 
time God, the potency that rules the whole world- 

rocess. In its cosmical significance the Chris 
interpretation of Christ has never before received 
so impressive a statement. 

Less original than Schleiermacher or Rothe, 
Ritschl (1822-1889), taking impulse from both, 
elaborates a system less speculative, more positive 
and Scriptural. His, like theirs, is a doctrine of 
redemption, and rests on experience. He construes 
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his material, however, by a widely divergent 
method. The critical results of Tiibingen had 
affrighted him with their divorce of the facts of 
Christ’s life from the idea of His Person. The 
metaphysical and emotional elements in the idea 
of Christ’s Person current in the schools around 
repelled him. Ritsch] had a singularly self-con- 
scious and self-reliant character, and at the bar of 
the rich ethical experience yielded by the inner 
secrets of conscience his sense of the insufficiency 
of as aaa tendencies deepened. Injustice 
was done, he felt, to the historical and social and 
practical aspects of Christian truth. T'rom that 
standpoint he directs a pungent criticism against 
the theological methods in vogue. They sought 
to construe Christianity by reference to the con- 
ception of God reached by a consideration of His 
relations to the finite world and human history 
and experience. Ritschl seeks the meaning of 
God as it is disclosed in the workings of the soul 
of Christ and in the activities of His earthly life. 
It was in that soul and in His earthly experience 
that the work of Christ in the salvation of men was 
achieved. Not in the heavens by transactions on 
man’s behalf within the Trinity, as the orthodox 
schools taught; nor by His immanent operations 
in cosmic and human progress, as speculation 
dreamed ; but in the moral personality and acts of 
the Redeemer. The process of redemption is not 
metaphysical or evolutionary, it is psychological. 
It was not to provide the prior conditions which 
should release the mercy of God, on the one hand ; 
or, on the other, to overthrow an enemy encamped 
inman. Yet it was more than the announcement 
as by a prophet that God had forgiven or was 
ready to forgive. Both Anselm and Socinus failed 
Ritschl.. According to his view, what is meant by 


God in Christ reconciling the world to Himself is 


that when God took human nature in Christ He 
actualized the forgiving presence of God. God in 
Him was in human nature, not on a visit, not 
arranging the conditions on which it could be 
redeemed, but actually redeeming and appro- 
priating it. Christ revealed the Father not by 
holding Him up to be seen, but by bearing Him in 
upon us, leavening us with Him practically and 
consciously. The field of Christ’s work lay there- 
fore in His own spiritual history, and among the 
conditions of spiritual human nature (cf. Forsyth, 
Religion in Recent Art, Lect. 7). This is Ritschl’s 
first important deflexion from Schleiermacher’s 
procedure. The Christian consciousness or ex- 
perience to which he appeals is found in the con- 
templation of the historic Jesus, as made known 
in the Gospel records. It is not to be regarded 
in isolated individualism, as was the case with 
Schleiermacher’s appeal to the inner consciousness. 
It has in consequence an objective character alien 
from his method and from the subjectivism and 
sentimental piety often accompanying it. There 
is a second deflexion of not less importance. The 
Christian experience to which Ritschl appeals is 
realized socially and practically in the Kingdom of 
God. 

‘There must be added [to Schleiermacher’s theory] the preg- 
nant truth that this religion, like all religions and all spiritual 
activities, can only be rightly set forth in the fellowship which, 


on the presupposition of the redeeming work of the Founder, 
exists as the sharing and spreading of this redeeming activity. 


Redemption, the Redeemer, and the Redeemed Community - 


, 


stand for theological knowledge in an inseparable relation 
(Just. and Recon. i. p. 495 f.). 

Ritschl’s doctrine of the Kingdom is specially 
worthy of study. The Kingdom of God in his view 
is at once (a) a moral ideal, (6) a social organization, 
(c) a religious good. The Kingdom and not the 
individual man is the object of the Divine electing 
love. To the Kingdom, the Fellowship of Faith, 
belongs redemption, which is appropriated by the 
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believer only as a member of it. And he shares 
in it in the measure in which he discharges his 
obligations towards it ; it is as he loves and serves 
his neighbour that he is justified of God. The 
reciprocal action and reaction of the community of 
believers engenders experience of Christ, by which 
men learn His worth for them. As the value of 
each is determined by his service to the whole, so 
is Christ’s worth (equivalent in Ritschl’s phrase to 
His nature in so far as it can be known to us) to be 
estimated by His work. 

Ons uch principles, what, then, is the worth of 
Christ? Christ has the worth of God. He is a 
prophet sent from God, yet more than all the pre- 
ceding prophets of the OT. He makes Himself 
known as, and is, the Son of God. 

In the moral world all personal authority is conditioned 
upon the nature of one’s vocation and upon the connexion 
between one’s fitness for his special calling and his faithful 
exercise of it. Accordingly the permanent significance of Jesus 
Christ for His community is based, first, on the fact that He 
was the only one qualified for His special calling, the intro- 
duction of the Kingdom of God; that He devoted Himself to 
the exercise of this highest conceivable calling in the preaching 
of the truth and in loving action without break or deviation ; 
and that, in particular, as a proof of His fidelity, He freely 
accepted in willing patience the wrongs which the leaders of 
the Israelitish nation and the fickleness of the people brought 
upon Him, and which were so many temptations to draw Him 
back from His calling. Second, the work of Jesus Christ in His 
calling or the final purpose of His life, viz., the Kingdom of God, 
is the very purpose of God in the world, and is thus recognized 
by Christ Himself. The solidaric unity between Christ and 
God, which Jesus accordingly claims for Himself, has reference 
to the whole extent of His activity in His calling, and consists 
in the reciprocal relation between the love of God and the 
obedience of Jesus in His calling. Now Jesus, being the first to 
realize in His own personal life the final purpose of the Kingdom 
of God, is therefore alone of His kind; for should any other 
fulfil the same task so perfectly as He, yet he would be unlike 
Him because dependent upon Him. Therefore, as the original 
type of humanity to be united into the Kingdom of God, He is 
the original object of the love of God, so that the love of God 
for the members of His Kingdom also is mediated only through 
Him. When, therefore, this Person, active in His peculiar 
calling, whose constant motive is recognizable as unselfish love 
to man, is valued at His whole worth, then we see in Jesus 
the whole revelation of God as love, grace, and faithfulness’ 
(Unterricht, pt. i. §§ 21-22). There is a third consideration 
(§ 23), Christ’s lordship over the world and resurrection. ‘These 
relations which are necessary to the full appreciation of Jesus 
and are apparent in the account of His life, are referred to in 
the confession of the Godhood of Christ which the Christian 
community has made from the beginning’ (§ 24). 

In sum, Christ’s Divinity is confessed when it is 
seen that His will was in perfect identification with 
the Divine purpose in things or the will of God; 
and that He displayed in the moral sphere the 
highest Divine attributes. He is the Son of God 
by His perfect knowledge of the Father’s will and 
by His perfect obedience to it. After this manner 
He fully revealed the essence of God; and that in 
the activities of a human life; and in a sinless 
human life. The Divinity of Christ is thus not 
based, as is usually done, on the supernatural facts 
of pre-existence, virgin birth, miraculous works, 
and resurrection. These, however, are not denied ; 
only, Ritschl would contend, the right appreciation 
of their truth comes after the moral witness, from 
reflexion on believing experience. 

Ritschlian pane and results have been the 
subject of violent polemic. It is with their broad 
etfect only that we are here concerned. What that 
is, is obvious. Ritschl has brought back men’s 
thought to Christ as the centre of Christianity, to 
Christ’s character as moral power, and to religion 
as the builder up of spiritual life by enlightening 
the conscience and educating the will. Religious 
truth can be verified by the moral sense. It is a 
question of fact; inner fact, no doubt, and not 
scientific, but truer than what is outward. But 
when the theological reasoner abandons the ground 
of fact and the safe circle of practical reason for 
the shifting mirages of speculation, then he uses 
words without meaning. Christian verity rests 
primarily on internal experience, and answers to 
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the most urgent necessities of the moral life. It 
has, indeed, other relations and aspects that tran- 
scend experience and, consequently, our under- 
standing. All that can be said there is, Lait in 
mysteria. Ritschlian modesty is often misunder- 
stood. But it has served to clear the ground 
within the range of spiritual experience, and floods 
this ground with light. There is no true doctrine 
that can contradict this light, or shelter itself from 
its penetration. 

The influence of Ritschl is the predominant theo- 
logical force of the hour. It is felt wherever the 
attraction of religious problems is felt. He is best 
interpreted, not as the propounder of a ‘theology 
without metaphysics,’ or a ‘religion without 
mysticism’ (for he propounds neither), but as an ex- 
ponent of the ‘ Christian consciousness’ of Schleier- 
macher. He closes so far the movement begun by 
the latter. That movement is familiar to religious 
thinkers in this country in the more sober theology 
of Coleridge, of Maurice, and of Erskine of Lin- 
lathen, who may justly be termed the guides of 
the higher religious thinking in England in the 
first half of last century. Coleridge (1772-1834), 
adopting Kant’s forms of thought and imbibing 
Schleiermacher’s spirit, introduced the fruits of 
their teachings into England, where thought was 
dominated by Locke in philosophy and Paley in 
theology. The ‘Reason’ of Coleridge is the ‘Prac- 
tical Reason’ of Kant, which grasps the higher 
principles. Like Schleiermacher, he falls back on 
experience as the test of sacred truth. He believes 
Christian truth because it ‘finds’ him. Coleridge 
shared in all the characteristics of the German 
school from whom he borrowed. He was no meta- 
physician. He was a great interpreter of spiritual 
facts, a student of spiritual life, a subject of spirit- 
ual experience. He saw in Christianity the true 
explanation of the facts of our spiritual being. He 
brought human nature near again to Christianity. 
He changed the conception of Christianity from 
being a traditional creed till it became a living 
expression of spiritual consciousness. ‘After him,’ 
says Mark Pattison, ‘the evidence makers ceased 
as beneath the spell of some magician.’ The line 
of thought marked out by the disjointed reflexions 
of Coleridge was continued by F. D. Maurice 
(1805-1872), who had been influenced also by 
Erskine, and still more by his own inner conflicts. 
His best energies were absorbed in the interpreta- 
tion of religious thought from the standpoint of the 
Incarnation. By it alone, according to his view, 
could our nature be sufficient for perfect life. 
Quite in the style of the later Ritschi, he rests 
faith on historic fact, and finds the essential ground 
of human life in the Personality of Christ as the 
Revealer of the Divine will and character. Akin, 
in like manner, is his insight into the social aspects 
of Christian truth, the spring of his abounding 
personal philanthropy, and the inspiration of that 
movement which had for its chief tenet the social 
utilization of religion, the movement of Christian 
Socialism. More apart and less orthodox stood 
Thomas Erskine, who recalls his friend Fichte in 
not a few touches of nature and conviction. He 
was no student as Coleridge, nor of practical bent 
as Maurice. Meditative and introspective, he 
sought the truth by patient thoughtfulness and 
deduction from his own experience—deeper thought, 
not larger knowledge. He brings out an aspect of 
the ‘theology of consciousness’ not emphasized 
hitherto, viz. that religious experience is a grow- 
ne endlessly fee inner perception. 

he experiential movement has a second phase, 
which calls for some mention in its bearing on 
present-day ideas of Christ. It is a phase outside 
the Churches, although not always, or necessarily, 
hostile to them. It shows itself in the rise of 
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ethical societies in America, France, Germany, 
Holland, and this country. Its aims are familiar 
to us in Britain from the writings of Matthew 
Arnold (1822-1888). Much theological liberalism 
moves in the same direction. 

In the last forty years a succession of writers has maintained 
that while the moral and practical elements of Christianity are 
entirely commendable and necessary, its theology is discredited, 
and must be abandoned. The aspirations of such writers 
are not to be confounded with those of writers still more 
radical, who denounce not only the theology, but the ethics as 
well, of the Christian Church,—writers including men so widely 
parted from each other as Nietzsche the Darwinian and Maeter- 
linck the muystic. Of these societies it is relevant to our 
purpose to say that they cannot be viewed as within the line of 
progress. The Ethical Theology, and in particular the school 
of Ritschl, is sometimes set side by side with them. But without 
warrant. These societies, often divergent from one another, 
have a certain unity, and it is precisely by the principle of that 
unity that they separate themselves from the ethical movement 
in theology as well as from orthodox Christianity. The Person 
of Christ is all in all to these last. It is nothing to those schools. 
They are inimical not only to historical Christianity, but to the 
historical Christ. They combine in identifying all, in historical 
Christianity and in the historical Christ, that is not purely moral 
and spiritual, with the mere swathing-bands which the spirit is 
to outgrow. Nurtured on the modern conscience, they have not 
drunk its deepest draught, that inner power of Divine mystery 
which awakens conscience and deepens it as nothing else. The 
spiritual side of the Christian conscience, in its sense of sin and 
revelation of Divine pity and forgiveness, is unfelt. It is here, 
too, that so much ‘ Broad’ or ‘ Liberal’ religious thought fails. 
There is a liberalism which is only the rich and complex mani- 
festation of the magnificent capacities of the Christian Faith 
claiming all life for Christ; and there is a liberalism which, 
when extracted from the haze which its upholders cast around 
it, is found to be, in its underlying postulates, totally incon- 
sistent with the historic faith. It seeks a purely spiritual 
Christ. And when it has found Him, He is neither truly human 
nor Divine; He is at once a non-historical and a non-mysterious 
Being. Undogmatic Christianity is simply abstract theism. 
Against its empty abstraction of the Divine Spirit, and its 
anemic conception of Christ’s Person, the experience-theology 
is a passionate protest. 

(3) The Christ of History.—Concurrently with the 
foregoing movements has gone another, simpler 
indeed, and, since there are no truths which more 
readily gain assent or are more firmly retained 
than those of an historical order, more within the 
grasp of the popular mind, but also for that very 
reason more nearly touching the instincts of the 
popular faith—the historical and literary criticism 
of the Scriptures. It finds its sources and growth 
both within and without the ecclesiastical sphere. 
It is part of the general movement of science, the 
application of the methods of science, observation, 
hypothesis, and induction, to the facts of Hebrew 
and Christian history. It was not likely that the 
universal spirit of investigation and discovery 
should feel itself free to range over the whole field 
of secular history, and be restrained from operating 
in the departments of sacred. And so the Serip- 
tures have been taken, as scholarship had already 
been taking the classical books of the ancient 
world, as a literature of many fragments and 
times, and of varying authority. Their commands 
and teaching and records, all alike have been 

udged according to the occasion and circumstances 
in which they were given forth. In other words, 
they have been interpreted, not absolutely, but 
relatively. The Bible, as to its text, structure, 
the authorship of its several parts, and its literary 
and didactic form, is read and understood like all 
other ancient literature. Then, too, from the 
theological fluctuations of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, special impulses entered. Leligion, as 
Coleridge reminds us, consists of ideas and facts 
both ; the Christian religion blends together in- 
separably the historical and the spiritual. The 
variations in religious and philosophical theory in 
consequence closely affect the character of historical 
study, and in an instance such as that of the 
Christian history, where the historical substance 
is large, with effects of the gravest kind. Further, 
the emergence of the hypothesis of evolution in 
scientific circles in the middle of last century, and 
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its rapid acceptance and application to all kinds of 
knowledge, created a temper of naturalism, which 
reacted on Biblical criticism and Christological 
doctrines. Especially in the forms of Positivism 
(Comte) and of Agnosticism (Huxley and Spencer), 
this temper rejects every form of theism which 
asserts the personality of the Divine Being and the 
beneficent character of His relation to the world of 
men and things ; and, professing itself ignorant of 
anything better, has lost all belief in any wisdom 
or love but that which springs from the brains and 
hearts of men. It is a theory which limits know- 
ledge to experience, and experience to the physical 
senses—the sensations produced in us by the ex- 
ternal world. It has its own view of history, and 
of Christian history, as a natural evolution. The 
new historical sense, combined with the new inter- 
pretation of Christianity, in terms of the facts of 
man’s existence and human experience, incited to 
a re-reading of the Biblical records and a resetting 
of their material data, which has to an extraordi- 
nary degree stimulated the interest of the general 
mind, and most powerfully influenced the growth 
of a purely humanitarian conception of the Person 
of Christ. ‘ History,’ says Mommsen, ‘has a 
nemesis for every sin.’ For seventeen centuries 
the facts of Christ’s life had been carelessly or 
impatiently treated: they were now to take em- 
phatic revenge. 

The process begins with D. F, Strauss (1808-1874). 
Strauss runs his theory through the Gospels like a 
ploughshare through a field of daisies. His interest 
is of a purely negative character. He disintegrates 
the narratives and dissolves the facts in a series of 
writings, in which, with frankness and lucidity, he 
expounds what it has become common to call the 
pot of view of modern science as to Christ’s 
Person. His object throughout was polemical. It 
was to find a way out of supernaturalism. What- 
ever system furnished him with the means of 
attaining his object he eagerly embraced. In_his 
first book he employs, on the basis of the well- 
known Hegelian distinction between the idea and 
the fact, the notional and the historical, his mythi- 
cal theory as a means of exit; in his last, Darwin 
and natural science come to his aid. 

It is by his ‘mythical theory’ that Strauss is best known. 
‘Myth,’ he says, ‘is the creation of fact out of an idea.’ The 
miraculous is a foreign element in the Gospel narratives of 
Christ which defies all historical treatment, and the conception 
of the myth is the means which we shall use in order to eliminate 
this element from our subject. The mythical principle is well 
expressed by de Wette : ‘When any record relates inconceivable 
things in good faith, it is to be considered, not as historical, but 
as mythical.’ Strauss lays it down as an absolute principle that 
miracles are impossible, so that every narrative which is in 
disaccordance with the laws of nature is pronounced to be 
mythical. The narratives connected with the birth of John the 
Baptist are poetical myths. That prophet having afterwards 
played a great part, and having been found in relation with 
Jesus, the Church judged it appropriate to glorify him in this 
way. The two genealogies of Jesus have nothing historical 
about them: they are the work of Judaizing Christians, who 
believed that the Messiah must necessarily descend from David. 
The history of the birth, baptism, and temptation of Jesus are 
myths designed to establish His supernatural origin. Jesus was 
a disciple of John the Baptist, whose work at the outset He 
undoubtedly wished only to continue ; but by degrees He came 
to believe Himself the Messiah, and hoped to found a political 
kingdom by supernatural means. Putting the moral laws above 
the Mosaic, He abolished the latter. He made missionary 
journeys. He did not perform miracles; but could heal 
demoniacs, and on that account all sorts of marvellous facts 


have been attributed to Him. He did not foretell His death or 
resurrection. He did not institute the Lord’s Supper. The 


disciples, convinced that the Messiah could not remain in the ‘ 


tomb, had visions and hallucinations which showed Him to 
them risen again. Life did not exist in Christ in a perfect 
manner ; He is not the idealof humanity. The traditional faith 
is entirely without historical foundation. 

The work of Strauss was continued with modi- 
fications peculiar to themselves by Bruno Bauer 
and others, and suggested the more serious labours 
of the Tiibingen School, headed by F. C. Baur 
(1792-1860). The all-important problem was now 
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the historical reality of Jesus. Baur, differing in 
this from Strauss, seeks a solution through St. 
Paul, and a critical investigation of the sources of 
Christianity. His theory shows the influence of 
the Hegelian category of thesis and antithesis. 


In four Epistles—in Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and 
Galatians—we have, according to Baur, authentic Apostolic 
documents, genuine Epistles of Paul. They are our best 
authorities on every question touching the origin, nature, and 
principles of primitive Christianity. They reveal antitheses of 
thought, a|Petrine and a Pauline party in the Church. The 
Petrine was the primitive Christian, made up of men who, 
while believing in Jesus as the Messiah, did not cease to be 
Jews. The Pauline was a reformed and Gentile Christianity, 
which aimed at universalizing the faith in Jesus by freeing it 
from the Jewish law and traditions. The universalism of 
Christianity, and therefore its historical importance and 
achievements, are thus really the work of the Apostle Paul. 
His work he pcoonplienre in the face of, and in spite of, the 
opposition of the older Apostles. The men who had been with 
Jesus did not understand Him; Paul did by natural ability. 
Not the unity but the differences and antagonisms of the 
Apostolic Age are the key to all its problems, the point on which 
the constructive historian must stand if he would do his work. 
The memorials of the struggle and of the compromises by 
which it was ended lie in the canonical literature of primitive 
Christianity. They are best understood as Tendenz-schrijsten. 

It is not easy to affirm what position Baur assigns to Christ. 
He is preoccupied with Paul. In a study on the meaning of 
the expression ‘Son of Man,’ he strives to reconstruct, by means 
of the historical data which the Gospels furnish us, the con- 
sciousness which Jesus had of Himself and His Messianic 
character, but the results at which he arrives are vague and 
contradictory. Sometimes he admits that the historian finds 
in Jesus certain characteristics which indicate that He possessed 
qualities unknown to other men; sometimes he affirms that it 
is less the original Person of Christ than faith in His Person 
that has been the basis of the historical development of 
Christianity. 

Baur’s picture of the early Church and of Christ 
is now everywhere recognized as utterly incorrect 
in its chief and essential features. Why is this? 
Simply because he was under the domination of 
a rigid philosophical system which narrowed his 
outlook, and prevented him from seeing a multi- 
tude of historical facts of a different character 
from those upon which he based his reconstruction. 
The scholars who have done most to secure 
recognition for those new facts are Ritschl and 
Renan. The essence of the advance made by 
Ritschl lies simply in the denial that the evolution 
of early Christianity was a purely immanent 
process, and in the recognition of certain outside 
forces as determinative factors in the development. 
The cardinal factor assumed by him was the spirit 
of the Greco-Roman world. According to his 
view, the rise of the Catholic Church, which means 
the substitution of institutionalism, ecclesiasticism, 
and sacerdotalism for the spiritual individualism 
of the earliest period, was due primarily to the 
influence of the Graeco-Roman spirit which came 
into the Church with the conversion of the Gentiles 
in the Ist cent., and which was thenceforth a 
controlling influence in its development. Essenti- 
ally in his spirit a group of younger historians 
have sought for still other outside factors, and 
greatly enlarged the historian’s outlook. 

E. Renan (1823-1892), trained for the Romanist 
priesthood, which he renounced, and attracted for 
a time by German Idealism without settling in it, 
encountered. influences which were to enlighten 
the obscurity that his Catholic education and 
German initiation had left in his thought. His 
special work was done in the Semitic domain. 

A visit to Palestine in 1860 offered the occasion for a Life of 
Jesus. In reading the Gospel in Galilee, he tells us, the per- 
sonality of this great Founder had forcibly appealed to him ; 
and the first sketch of the book was traced amidst the scenes 
of the Gospel history. It is no common book, the Vie de Jésus. 
It sketches a life of Christ which has won wide attention and 
acceptance. Jesus of Nazareth was a simple, contemplative, 
innocent, rustic saint, with a villager’s childlike ideas of the 
kingdoms of the world and the glories of a court. These ideas 
He expresses in His parables about kings, says Renan, with the 
most ‘delightful naiveté and want of connaissance des choses— 


but with a religious fire of love burning in His heart, a profound 
apprehension of God as His Father, and that ardour to bring 
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others to the same love of Him which gives force and breadth 


to the least experienced wisdom. His whole nature revolted 
against the hard and false sanctimony of the Pharisees. With 
regard to the Law, He had eagerly accepted the teaching, then 
widely disseminated among the Jews, of the school of Hillel. 
But it would not be for even the widest interpreters of the Law, 
says Renan, that Christ could have felt any great fascination. 
The Psalms, Isaiah, and more recent Messianic literature had 
for many reasons a greater imaginative charm for His genius. 
From the Book of Daniel He drew the Messianic title ‘Son of 
Man,’ which, with a fine appreciation of His own exquisitely 
human genius, He reserved specially for Himself. Moreover, 
the attempt in these books to sketch the future course of 
history was the origin of Christ’s own millennial dreams, and the 
source of much of His imaginative power over His countrymen. 
Then there was the freedom of His life in Galilee. ‘That 
mountain summit of Nazareth where no man of modern days 
can sit without a troubled feeling about his destiny, there 
Jesus sat twenty years without a doubt. Delivered from self- 
seeking, the source of our troubles, which makes us seek 
bitterly for some interest in virtue beyond the tomb, He thought 
only of His work, of His nation, of the human race. Those 
mountains, that sea, that azure heaven, those high tablelands 
on the horizon, were for Him not the melancholy vision of a 
soul which interrogates nature about its lot, but the certain 
symbol, the transparent shadow, of an invisible world and a 
new heaven.’ Thus love of His spiritual Father, Hebrew 
poetry, the living spirit of the Law, the visions of a Messianic 
age that should include the whole race of man, His ignorance 
of science and belief in the plenary force of Divine volition, the 
political freedom of His time which scarcely interfered with 
individual action, the beauty of nature about Him, and His 
wonderful power of inspiring love in the simple men who came 
to Him—all tended to raise to the highest intensity a character 
of marvellous breadth and force. Jesus did not come ‘ stainless 
out of the struggle of life.’ It was the instinct of genius for 
acting upon the world that led Him into the Messianic groove 
of thought. It was that that soiled His purity, though without 
it He never could have founded a lasting Church. If He had 
any original defect of nature, it was the universal Eastern fault 
of a want of sincerity with Himself. The growing fascination 
of His spiritual and Messianic ideas yave Him impatience of the 
appetite for miracle on the part of the people. The demand 
for miracle He had to meet, and was not above getting up 
fictitious miracles as a sort of ‘ pious fraud,’ e.g. the resurrection 
of Lazarus. The same necessity led Him into fanaticism, which 
eventually urged Him to death ; ‘the tone which He had taken 
could not be sustained; it was time for death to come and 
unloose the knot of a situation of the extremest tension.’ 


Renan’s Life of Jesus is penetrated by a pro- 
found feeling of His human personality, its charm, 
its potence, its pre-eminence, its capability to 
create a faith. It has been shown to be inaccurate 
in details, and meagre and uncertain in its know- 
ledge, especially of the Jewish environment in 
which Jesus grew up. It displays an excess of 
precision in the psychology of illusion, a too ready 
emotion, and a want of gravitas. Yet withal the 
book did this service, that it introduced into the 
reading of Christ’s life on its human side a greater 
sense of reality than modern criticism had hitherto 
attained. For the action of ideas, as in Strauss 
and Baur, Renan substitutes the play of individual 

assion and character. The arid logic of the 

ermans is absent, and something of the wonder 
and beauty of the NT story is not wholly lost. 
It is here that the arrears in the ‘scientific’ or 
‘historical’ Christ have most to be made up. The 
Apostolic conception of the Saviour, however 
uncritical and untrustworthy in details at the bar 
of modern history, embodies in that very super- 
naturalism which is the béte noire of the scientific 
mind, a spirit so potent as to seem to those who 
ave the record the most striking reality in His 
ife. To reproduce that spirit in natural terms 
calls for a depth of feeling and width of experience 
which the critical movement so far has shown 
no signs of possessing. There hangs about its 
Christological creations such a rawness as to tempt 
one to the statement that it has not yet found the 
equipment adequate to its task. Christ must be 
interpreted from within. The interest of His life 
is in large measure independent of its historical 
framework, as the orthodox construction has 
rightly seen, and as criticism itself acknowledges 
when it starts from the teaching of Christ in 
preference to the events of His career. Higher 
instincts, therefore, than the merely intellectualist 
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instincts of ‘science’ or ‘history,’ instincts akin 
to the poet’s when he grasps the very spirit of 
poetry, or the artist’s when his unique sensibility 
unveils a new revelation of beauty, are requisite 
if the mystery of Christ is not to be profaned. 
Hostility to the supernatural is an unscientific 
dogmatism. Equally unscientific is the explana- 
tion of it as ‘myth’ or ‘vision.’ The supernatural 
in Christ took such a hold on the minds of those 
who gave themselves to Him, as to render them 
readier than otherwise to reduce His human 
nature in its interests. The supernatural in Christ 
is that in Him to which the Church has at all 
times clung as the sustainer of her intensest faith 
and hope. It has enriched and not weakened the 
life of the spirit. What is the secret? How 
explain the tenacity with which the supernatural 
in Christ has fastened on the conscience of 
Christendom? Is it not that it has shown at all 
times power to embody men’s highest religious 
hopes and aspirations, and has satisfied them? 
And should this not strengthen rather than lessen 
belief in its reality? Science has here a problem 
not to be evaded. In reaching a solution, the 
psychological trend science has recently taken 
cannot fail to furnish important data. A true 
‘philosophy of the unconscious’ is a desideratum. 
Already we have learned many facts having an 
intimate bearing on the old Christological prob- 
lems. What they suggest is that within the 
depths of a single personality there may coexist 
parallel states of spirit-life ; a consideration which, 
if vindicated, will make us pause before repeating 
the dogmas of negation which were framed with 
regard to simpler and narrower facts. 

A sense of such necessity is apparent in the 
most recent phase of ‘scientific’ reconstruction of 
the Life of Christ. The articles of P. W. Schmiedel 
and others in the Encyclopedia Biblica, the Jesus 
of W. Bousset of Gottingen (tr. Williams & 
Norgate), and the Jesus of Arno Neumann (tr. 
A. & C. Black), based on essentially rationalist 
principles, manifest an advance on the old rational- 
ism. They seek the secret of Jesus in a psycho- 
logical uniqueness. They are indeed in line with 
previous radical tradition in rejecting the integrity 
of the Gospels as a reliable source of information, 
and in reducing to a minimum the available 
historical material at their basis, in regarding the 
major portion of the written record as artificial 
and adapted, of the nature of pious legend and 
idealizing poetry, and in asserting the impossibilit 
of considering the claims Christ made for Himself 
an adequate foundation for such a superstructure 
as the Church reared in the dogma of His Divinity ; 
yet they are confident where earlier effort was 
often in doubt; they are also more reverent, 
genial, and expectant. A firm historical founda- 
tion is acknowledged, and that both in facts 
regarding His Person and particularly in His 
words and teaching. They are facts, too, which 
point to a ‘sovereign self-consciousness,’ worth to 
men more than kings and prophets had been, 
potent over present powers and offering promise 
of constant conquest (Bousset, Jesus, p. 96). ‘He 
bound His disciples to His Person as never again 
one man has bound men.’ His uniqueness is not 
to be confounded with singularity, but denotes 
unequalled excellence in goodness and greatness. 
He constrains not physically but psychically ; He 
overpowers us inwardly by His spirituality, His 
purity, truthfulness, and love. He is the Master 
of the inner life. ‘We may also speak of Him as 
“the Redeemer.”’ Not in the sense that His 
death was a propitiatory sacrifice without which 
the God of love would not have been able to 
forgive us our sins. Not in this sense: yet it was 
indeed His special work to redeem by guiding us 
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from the letter to the spirit, from the feeling of a 
slave to the love of a child, from self-seeking to 
brotherly love, from the dominion of the visible 
to that of the invisible; and His death showed 
that He was ready and determined to offer in 
order to procure these benefits, not His labour 
only but also His life (Neumann, Jesus, c. 19). 
Not Divine, He is none the less not to be denied 
worship. The interest of the situation here created 
is vast. It is not only the new facts and the finer 
appreciation of them, but the plane in which they 
stand and the wide range of it. Scientific criticism 
has tapped a new source. Discussion of the philo- 
sophical implications involved in the wider range 
of facts discernible will lead thought to a new 
Idealism which, analyzing the ‘transcendental’ 
element in man more clearly, will the better and 
the more convincingly interpret the Divine in 
Christ. 

In close association with the larger view of 
history and science in influencing religious ideas 
is the great democratic movement of the modern 
world. Our sense of growth in knowledge has 
reacted upon our anticipations and hopes for the 
social state of men. It is only natural that the 
relation of Christ to the social problem should 
have come to occupy a foremost place, and that 
the traditional Christian ideas should be greatly 
affected by it. Almost every variety of socialist 
aspiration has made its appeal to Christ. It is 
remembered that He pronounced a special Beati- 
tude on the poor, called to Himself the weary and 
heavy laden, offered a personal friendship to the 
publican and sinner, commanded His followers to 
be helpers of men’s material needs; that He was 
Himself of the poor, and denounced in unmistak- 
able terms, if not the rich and capitalism, then their 
closest neighbour, Mammon. The situation in 
itself is of the deepest interest, but its Christological 
import is but slight. Christ’s supernatural dignity 
is ignored. He is looked upon as nothing more 
than man, and even then as nothing more than a 
‘Social Reformer,’ the ‘ people’s man,’ ‘ Jesus the 
demagogue,’ an unmysterious human leader of the 
poor, claimed now for this school and now for that, 
according to the partial and prejudiced predilec- 
tions of His sponsors. To the great majority the 
Christ of the Creeds is an object of complete 
indifference, if not of dislike, while the Christ of 
the Churches, of worship, and of believing experi- 
ence, is unknown or scorned. The transcendency 
of the Divine Life depicted in the Gospels finds no 
echo in their hearts. 

It remains merely to remind ourselves that 
these three movements of Christological concep- 
tion are all needful. They are not to be sepa- 
rated or considered antagonistic. They are com- 
plementary, helping each other to the new and 
richer belief in Christ. That belief will exhibit 
the ideal content of Christ’s Person as the sum of 
all experience and all existence, seeing Him in all 
Nature, in all the forms of Nature, in all human 
life, in the whole range of life’s experience, as 
that in which they all alike find at once their 
living energy and their goal, the ground and the 
final end of the successively emerging and de- 
veloping phenomena that we behold as Nature, 
History, Experience. It will not be like the 
older faith, a strange hybrid, compounded part 
of philosophy, part of history, part of moral effort ; 
it will be the apprehension of a Person behind the 
facts and processes of all three, reached through 
the study of His working in them and the sense of 
kinship with and nearness to Him; who thus 
known will not be found to be summed up in them 
but rather sums them up in Himself, whose His- 
tory no history has yet exhausted, whose Life not 
all the lives of men have outgrown. 
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LITERATURE. —GENERAL: Indispensable books in German 
dealing with the whole subject for the whole period are 
Pfleiderer, Religionsphilosophie auf geschichtl. Grundlage 
(Philosophy of Religion on the basis of its history, 4 vols., 
Williams & Norgate); Piinjer, Gesch. der christl. Religions- 
philosophie, 2 vols. (vol. i. tr., T. & T. Clark); Dorner, Ent- 
wickelungsgesch. der Lehre der Person Christi (tr., 5 vols., 
T. & T. Clark). The best writings in English relevant to the 
article are Principal Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern Theology, 
Philosophy of the Christian Religion, Studies in the Life of 
Christ. On the specific characteristics of the modern spirit 
there are suggestive chapters in George Brandes’ Main Cur- 
rents in XIXth cent. Literature, vol. i.; Royce, Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy ; Merz, Hist. of European Thought in 
XIXth century; cf. also Ziegler, Die geistigen und socialen 
Stromungen des 19ten Jahrhunderts, Berlin ; and Flint’s Hist. of 
the Philosophy of History, vol. i. 

SPECIAL: On the {dealistic movement; for Kant, Religion 
innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft (tr. by Semple) ; 
for Schelling, Die Methode des academ. Studiums, and Phitos. 
Untersuchungen (not translated); for Hegel, Philosophie der 
Religion (tr. by Speirs and Sanderson); for Lamennais, Lssai 
sur UIndifference, and Esquisse @une Philosophie ; for Cole- 
ridge, Aids to Reflection, Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit ; 
for F. D. Maurice, Kingdom of Christ, Essays ; for T. H. Green, 
Prolegomena to Ethics, Two Sermons, etc.; for the Cairds, Ed. 
Caird, Evolution of Theology, Critical Philosophy of Kant ; 
John Caird, Fundamental Ideas of Religion, Philosophy of 
Religion. “For sketch of later developments in Germany see 
Frank, Gesch. und Kritik der neueren Theologie. 

On the Experience movement there is an extensive literature 
associated with Schleiermacher, his theology and his influence 
on theology ; and with Ritschl and his school (chiefly in Ger- 
man), cf. in English, Pfleiderer, Development of Theology in 
Germany and in Great Britain in 19th century ; Adams Brown, 
Essence of Christianity ; Oman, translation of Schleiermacher’s 
Reden, Introduction; Garvie, The Ritschlian Theology; M. 
Arnold, Literature and Dogma, Last Essays on Church and 
Religion ; Seeley, Hece Homo. 

On the Historico-critical movement noteworthy are the fol- 
lowing: Gardner, A Historic View of the NT’; Moffatt, His- 
torical NT, Prolegomena and General Notes ; O. Cone, Gospel 
Criticism and Historical Christianity ; Schweitzer, Von Rei- 
marus zu Wrede ; Otto Schmiedel, Die Hauptprobleme der 
Leben-Jesu- Forschung ; the works of Strauss, Renan, Keim, 
etc., to be found in translations. 

On the Social and Psychological influences consult C. C 
Everett’s Psychological Blements of Religious Faith; Valli, 
Ii fondamento psicologico della Religione; Naumann, Das 
soziale Programm der evangelischen Kirche, Jesus als Volks- 
mann ; James, Varieties of Religious Experience ; Hyde, Out- 
lines of Social Theology ; King, Theology of the Social Conscious- 
ness; Dole, Theology of Civilization; Nash, Genesis of the 
Social Consciousness; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question, Jesus Christ and the Christian Character ; Weinel, 
Jesus im XIXten Jahrhundert ; Du Bose, The Gospel in the 
Gospels. 

Minor books worth study are Kaftan, Kant der Philosoph 
des Protestantismus ; Bergmann, Ethik als Kulturphilosophie ; 
Goguel, Wilhelm Herrmann et le probleme religieux actuel ; 
Mellone, Converging Lines of Religious Thought, Leaders of 
Religious Thought ; Mallock, Reconstruction of Belief; King, 
Reconstruction in Theology; Gordon, The Christ of To-day ; 
Van Dyke, The Gospel for an Age of Doubt ; Macdonnell, Christ ; 
Sheidon, An Ethical Movement; Dole, The Coming People ; 
Coe, Religion of a Mature Mind; F. W. Newman, The Hebrew 
Jesus ; Hughes, Ethical Christianity ; Blatchford, God and My 
Neighbour; J. M. Robertson, Pagan Christs; Cairns, ‘ Chris- 
tianity in the Modern World’ (Contemp. Rev. 1903-1904). 

The works of Nietzsche and Tolstoi may be had in excellent 
translations. 

On Christ in modern English literature cf. Armstrong, Faith 
and Doubt in the Century’s Poets; Wilson, Theology of Modern 
Literature ; Lyttelton, Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt, Pagan- 
ism; Stubbs, The Christ of English Poetry ; Stopford Brooke, 
Theology in the English Poets. A. S. MARTIN. 


CHRIST IN JEWISH LITERATURE.—In spite 
of the fact that Jewish literature covers the whole 
period from the time of Christ to the present day, 
and that the relations between Jews and Christians 
during that period have usually been far from 
friendly, the references to Christ in the writings of 
Jews are, comparatively speaking, few and unim- 
portant. What there are do not add anything to 
our knowledge of the history of the life of Christ. 
Such interest as they possess is due to their signifi- 
cance as indications of the way in which Jews were 
wont to think and speak amongst themselves of the 
Founder of Christianity. And it is safe to assert 
that in general they did not often occupy their 
thoughts with Him. Whatever may have been 
the reason, they very seldom mentioned Him ; and 
they seem to have neither received any direct im- 
pression, nor inherited any tradition of His spiritual 
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greatness. The few allusions to Him contained in 
the Talmud and the contemporary literature are, 
for the most part, contemptuous references to one 
who deceived saa, and who owed his birth to the 
unfaithfulness of his mother. But they are a mere 
drop in the ocean of the Talmud, and do not 
warrant the assertion of a general and bitter hatred 
on the part of the Rabbis towards Him. In the 
medizval literature the scattered hints of the 
Talmud were developed into the book called the 
Tol doth Jéshii, which is a mere lampoon, and in 
some parts a very disgusting one. But there is 
good ground for saying that this book was not 
countenanced by the best representatives of the 
Jewish religion, and did not express their opinion. 
It is on a Jevel with such misrepresentations of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant religions as find 
favour with the ignorant and bigoted of the opposite 
party, but are repudiated by the responsible leaders 
on either side. Instances are to be found in which 
leaders of Jewish thought in the Middle Ages 
have made reference to Christ in the language of 
civil courtesy, or even of appreciation. It is true 
that such allusions are mostly contained in speeches 
addressed to Christians on the occasion of public 
debates, and were, perhaps, influenced by the 
thought of the danger incurred by plain speaking. 
But there is evidence to show that in writings in- 
tended only for Jews the writers could refer to 
Jesus without bitterness, and point out what they 
deemed to be His mistakes without blackening His 
character. In modern literature the chief Jewish 
historians write of Jesus as of a great historical 
personage ; and though they, naturally, do not see 
in Him as much as Christians see, they honestly 
try to present historical truth and to avoid tradi- 
tional prejudice. It is only in modern literature 
that there is to be found a serious and deliberate 
Jewish opinion about Jesus, a real contribution to 
the study of His life and character. The earlier 
references illustrate chiefly the effect of persecution 
and mutual hatred upon the Jewish mind. 

In accordance with the brief sketch just given, 
it will be convenient to treat the subject chrono- 
logically under the three heads of (i.) the Tal- 
mudic Literature, (ii.) the Medizval Literature, (iii. ) 
Modern Literature. 

i. CHRIST IN THE TALMUDIC LITERATURE.—The 
period included under this head extends from the 
time of Christ Himself to the closing of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, i.e. about five centuries. The 
literature comprises several works besides the Tal- 
mud, and falls chronologically into two main 
groups. The first group is that whose chief repre- 
sentative is the Mishna, the code of the Tradi- 
tional Law completed by R. Judah the Holy, about 
A.D. 220. To this group also belong the Tosefta, 
a collection of traditions partly coinciding with 
the Mishna, and the Midrashim known as Siphré, 
Siphra, and Mechilta. The second group contains 
the Gemaras, i.e. the commentaries on the Mishna 
made in the schools of Palestine and Babylonia 
respectively, and forming, together with the Mish- 
na, the Jerusalem Talmud and the Babylonian 
Talmud. The Gemaras contain many traditions 
not included in the Mishna but contemporaneous 
with it ; such a tradition is called a Baraitha. To 
this same group belong the earlier parts of the 
Midrash Rabbah, Pesikta, and Tanhwma, though 
the date of compilation of these is much later. The 
Rabbis whose works form the first group are called 
Tannaim, those of the second Amoraim ; and it is 
usual to distinguish the two periods before and 
after the closing of the Mishna, as the Tannaite 
and the Amoraite periods respectively. 

The question has often been raised whether there 
is any mention at all, in the Talmud, of the histori- 
eal Jesus of Nazareth. Until recently, Jewish 
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writers have usually answered this in the negative. 
They have pointed out that the person supposed to 
be Jesus is described as a contemporary either of 
R. Joshua b. Perahiah or of R. Akiba, thus either 
a century before or a century after the beginning 
of the Christian era. This is true, but it only 
shows the anachronism of the tradition. For the 
person so indicated is called variously Ben Stada, 
Ben Pandira, Jeshu, Jéshii ha-Notzri (i.e. the 
Nazarene), Jéshi b. Pandira; and what is said of 
this person makes it impossible to doubt that the 
reference is to the historical Jesus. The following 
passages decide the question : 

Bab. Sanh. 107b, ‘Jésha ha-Notzri practised magic, and de- 
ceived and led astray Israel.’ 

Bab. Sanh. 43a, ‘ Jéshu (ha-Notzri) had five disciples.’ 

Tos. Hull. ii. 22, 23, ‘There came in Jacob, a man of Chephar 
Sechanja, to cure him in the name of Jéshua b. Pandira.’ 

Bab. Sanh. 43a, ‘On the eve of Passover they hung Jésha 

ha-Notzri.’ 
It is not likely that there should have been a second 
Jesus the Nazarene, otherwise wholly unknown, 
who ‘deceived and led astray Israel,’ who was 
executed for doing so, who had disciples, and in 
whose name those disciples sought to heal the sick. 
It is now generally admitted by Jewish writers 
that the reference is to the historical Jesus. At 
the same time it is possible that the name Ben 
Stada did not originally refer to Jesus, although in 
the later tradition the two are identified. 

The present writer has suggested elsewhere (Christianity in 
Talmud and Midrash, 345 n.) that Ben Stada denotes ‘ that 
Egyptian’ who is mentioned in Ac 2138; Jos. Ant. xx. viii. 6, 
BJ tu. xiii. 5. As to the meaning of the two names, Ben Stada 
and Ben Pandira, various explanations have been proposed ; but 
none has, in either case, been generally accepted. The Talmud 
(Bab. Shabb. 104b) explains Stada as equivalent to Stath da, 
‘such a one has been unfaithful,’ and refers it to the alleged 
illegitimate birth of Jesus. But this is certainly not the original 
meaning of the epithet. That Stada is made up of the Latin 
words ‘sta’ ‘da,’ and denotes a Roman soldier, is a mere guess, 
with nothing in its favour. Pandira has been explained as 
mevepos, Or revOyo, Or raplévos; but beyond some likeness of 
sound there is nothing to recommend these suggested equiva- 
lents. The riddle is as yet unsolved. 

The following summary contains all that the Tal- 
mudie literature has to say about Jesus. The pass- 
ages referred to will be found in full and translated 
in the present writer’s work already mentioned. 

Jesus, called ha-Noétzri, B. Stada, or B. Pandira, 
was born out of wedlock (M. Jed. iv. 13, cf. Bab. 
Shabb. 1046). His mother was called Miriam, and 
was a dresser of women’s hair (Bab. Shab. ib. 
where ‘ Miriam megaddelah nashaia’ is a play on 
‘Miriam Magdalaah,’ i.e. Mary Magdalene). Her 
husband was Pappus b. Judah, and her paramour 
Pandira. She is said to have been the descendant 
of princes and rulers, and to have played the harlot 
with acarpenter (Bab. Sanh. 106a). Jesus had been 
in Egypt, and had brought magicthence. He wasa 
magician, and deceived and led astray Israel. He 
sinned and caused the multitude to sin (Bab. Sanh. 
1076). He mocked at the words of the wise, and 
was excommunicated (ib.). He was tainted with 
heresy (ib. 103a). [He] called himself God, also the 
Son of Man, and said that he would go up to heaven 
(Jerus. Taan. 656; Jesus is not mentioned by name, 
but there is no doubt that He is meant). e made 
himself live by the name of God (Bab. Sanh. 106a, 
also anonymous). He was tried in Lydda (Lid) as 
a deceiver and as a teacher of apostasy (Tos. Sanh. 
x. 11; Jerus. Sanh. 25c, d). Witnesses were con- 
cealed so as to hear his statements, and a lamp was 
lighted over him that his face might be seen (70.). 
He was executed in Lydda, on the eve of Passover, 
which was also the eve of Sabbath ; he was stoned, 
and hung, or crucified (16. and Tos. Sanh. ix. 7). 
A herald proclaimed, during forty days, that he 
was to be stoned, and invited evidence in his 
favour; but none was given (Bab. Sanh. 48a). 
He (under the name of Balaam) was put to death 
by Pinhas the Robber (Pontius Pilatus), and at the 
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time was thirty-three years old (Bab. Sanh. 1066). 
He was punished in Gehenna by means of boiling 
filth (Bab. Gitt. 566, 57a). He was ‘near to the 
kingdom’ (Bab. Sanh. 43a). He had five disciples 
(ib.). Under the name of Balaam he was excluded 
from the world to come (M. Sanh. x. 2). 

The several items of the foregoing tradition 
about Jesus are of various date. The Mishna 
does not contain the names Jeshu, B. Stada, or B. 
Pandira ; so that it is not absolutely certain that 
Jesus is referred to in the Mishna at all. The 
Tosefta contains all three names, but not Jéshi 
ha-Notzri. Neither Siphré, Siphra, nor Mechilta 
contains any allusion to Jesus. The main author- 
ities, therefore, for such allusions in the Tannaite 
period, are Tosefta and the Baraithas embedded 
in the Gemaras. The Baraithas contain the state- 
ments that Jesus brought magic from Egypt, that 
he deceived and led astray Israel, that He was 
tried at Lydda and hung on the eve of Passover 
which was also the eve of Sabbath, that a herald 
proclaimed the approaching execution and invited 
evidence in his favour, and that he had five dis- 
ciples. The statements contained in Tosefta have 
been noted above. 

The tradition concerning Jesus appears to have 
started with R. Eliezer b. Horkenos; at least it 
cannot be traced earlier. R. Eliezer was the chief 
disciple of R. Johanan b. Zaccai, who died about 
A.D. 80, and was living in Jerusalem at the time 
when Jesus was crucified. R. Eliezer was an old 
man in A.D. 109, and died probably in A.D. 117. 
Both he and his brother-in-law R. Gamaliel (grand- 
son of the Gamaliel of Acts) had dealings with 
Christians. The tradition passed from R. Eliezer 

‘to R. Akiba and from him to R. Meir, in each case 
from teacher to disciple. The tradition represented 
by R. Gamaliel passed to his grandson R. Judah 
the Holy, who gathered in also the tradition of R. 
Akiba and R. Meir. This completes the Tannaite 
period. 

In the Amoraite period the tradition is twofold, 
Palestinian and Babylonian. The former contains 
very little that is new. R. Johanan was a disciple 
of RK. Judah before mentioned, and his disciple R. 
Abahu uttered the famous dictum: ‘If a man say 
to thee “‘I am God,” he is a liar,’ ete. On the 
whole, the Palestinian Rabbis took very little 
interest in the tradition about Jesus. 

The Babylonian tradition starts with Rab, who 
was a disciple of R. Judah; and though Rab him- 
self did not add anything concerning Jesus, his 
disciple R. Hisda gave the explanation of the rela- 
tion of Jesus to Stada and Pandira. It was he 
also who quoted the saying that ‘Jéshai ha-Notzari 
burned his food in public,’ i.e. was tainted with 
heresy. A contemporary of R. Hisda and, like 
him, a disciple of Rab, R. Judah. b. Ezekiel handed 
on the tradition to R. Joseph, who corrected the 
explanation of the name Stada, and mentions 
‘Miriam Megaddelah,’ evidently supposing that 
Mary of Magdala was the mother of Jesus. R. 
Papa, disciple of Abaji, who received the tradition 
from R. Joseph, added the remark about ‘her who 
was descended from princes,’ ete. A few of the 
statements concerning Jesus in the Gemaras are 
anonymous, notably the story of His excommunica- 
tion by His teacher R. Joshua b. Perahiah, and 
His punishment in Gehenna. 

The Talmudic references to Jesus afford no ground 
for correcting the narrative of the Gospels. There 
is sufficient likeness between the general outlines 
of the Jewish and the Christian traditions to show 
that the same person is referred to; but it is very 
doubtful if the Jewish tradition rests upon a know- 
ledge of the Gospels. It is hardly more than a 
careless memory, retained in unfriendly or in- 
different minds. There is also no warrant for 


arguing, from the Talmudic allusions, that Jesus 
actually lived a hundred years before the time 
usually accepted as the date of His birth. An 
equally good case might be made out for placing 
Him a century after that date. Rabbinical chrono- 
logy is to be used only with great caution ; and the 
statement that Jesus was the disciple of R. Joshua 
b. Perahiah (who did live about 100 B.C.), is 
made in the Talmud without the support of any 
authority. Moreover, the story, as referring to 
Jesus, appears only in the Babylonian Gemara ; 
the Palestinian version does not give the name of 
the disciple who was excommunicated. There is 
nothing to show how Jesus came to be associated, 
in the tradition, with the famous Rabbi of a century 
before His time. 

It is from the Talmudic allusions to Jesus that 
the medieval caricature of Him was elaborated, 
which will be described in the following section. 
It is therefore important to note that the chief © 
points in the Talmudic tradition which furnished 
the base for that caricature were His alleged ille- 
gitimate-birth, and His character as a magician and 
a deceiver. The former is a coarse interpretation 
of the Christian assertion that Jesus was not the 
son of Joseph, while the latter is due to His reputa- 
tion as a worker of miracles, and to the undoubted 
fact that He had created a serious dissension 
amongst the adherents of the Jewish religion. 

LITERATURE.—Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 
1904 ; Laible-Dalman, Jesus Christus im Talmud (Eng. tr. by 
Streane]; also, Mead, Did Jesus live 100 years B.C. 2 

ii, CHRIST IN MEDIZVAL JEWISH LITERATURE. 
—There are to be distinguished a popular and a 
serious treatment of the subject by Jewish writers 
in the Middle Ages. On the one hand, there is the 
book called the T7o0/’déth Jéshi, which relates the 
story of Jesus as of a vulgar impostor; on the 
other hand, there are references to Jesus by Jews 
of repute which are dignified and respectful in 
tone, and show a real desire to be fair towards the 
Founder of that Christian religion whose adher- 
ents had inflicted such injuries on Jews. : 

(a) The To’’doth Jéshi.—In the printed editions 
this is a small book of some 24 pages, in which 
is told the story of the birth, public career, and 
death of Jesus, and the origin of the Christian 
Church. It makes no pretension to be a serious 
history, though it certainly does not deserve the 
torrent of abuse which its Christian editors have 
poured out upon it. It is merely a rather stupid 
and silly tale intended to tickle the ears of ignor- 
ant Jews, and to satisfy their contempt and hatred 
of the Christian religion by mockery of its Founder. 
To Christian readers it is, of course, highly offens- 
ive. But it should be remembered that the book 
was not written for Christians, and also that 
Christian treatment of Jews made such retaliation 
only natural. 

What the origin of the book was is not ‘certainly known. 
Traces of statements contained in it are found in the writings 
of Tertullian and Eusebius ; but the first evidence of the exist- 
ence of a distinct book of this character appears only in the 
9th century. In the work de Judaicis superstitionibus, written 
about A.D. 830 by Agobard of Lyons, there is an extract from a 
written Life of Jesus, which has considerable likeness to the 
Tol’ddth; and a similar writing, perhaps the same, is men- 
tioned by Rabanus Maurus in 847. The Pugio Fidei of Ray- 
mundus Martinus (13th cent.) contains the whole of the Tél’doth 
as known to him. From this time onwards the T6/’déth has 
never wholly disappeared; but it was, naturally, never pub- 
lished by Jews, or even acknowledged by them. Christian 
writers who succeeded in finding a copy speak of it as being 
jealously secreted by Jews, and to be obtained only by bribery. 
Buxtorf in 1696 (Bibliotheca Rabbinica, p. 148) says: ‘We pro- 
cured a copy from a friend who bought it from ‘‘ verpo quodam”’ 
for some Hungarian gold pieces.’ The copies so obtained were 
written in Hebrew, but it would seem that the original language 
was German, or at all events the vernacular of the country 
where the book first appeared. The translation into Hebrew 
was presumably made in order to render the book accessible to 


all Jews. F = 
In the case of a work which existed only in manuscript, it is 
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inevitable that there should be considerable differences in 
different copies. S. Krauss, who is the chief authority on the 
subject, enumerates 22 complete MSS and 6 fragments of the 
Tol’doth, which he arranges in five groups, according to their 

oints of resemblance. It seems likely that these were not all 

erived from a single original, but rather that the story, founded 
on the scanty notices in the Talmud, was told and circulated 
orally, and in course of time written down by several hands in 
different countries. With the exception of the fragments, no 
existing MS of the J’/’ddth appears to be older than the 16th 
century. There are five printed editions, the best known being 
oe of Wagenseil (in Tela Ignea Satance, 1681) and Huldreich, 
1705. 


A short summary may suffice to indicate the 
contents of the book; and for this purpose the 
Wagenseil edition will be followed. - Johanan, a 
pious youth in Jerusalem, is betrothed to Miriam, 
the daughter of a widow. Joseph Pandira, of the 
tribe of Judah, forms a plan to seduce Miriam, and 
effects his purpose on a Sabbath eve. Three 
months afterwards, Johanan, learning the con- 
dition of Miriam, consults R. Simeon b. Shetah, 
and accuses Joseph Pandira. Having, however, 
no proof, Johanan deserted Miriam and went to 
Babylonia. In course of time Miriam bears a son, 
who is Jesus. The boy is placed under the tuition 
of R. Elhanan, and by his conduct causes the 
Rabbis to suspect his birth. R. Simeon b. Shetah 
reveals the story, and Jesus is expelled from the 
community. He first went to Upper Galilee, and 
thence to Jerusalem, where he contrived to learn 
the secret of the Inetfable Name (of God). By the 
help of this he worked miracles, and proclaimed 
himself the Son of God, born of a virgin. The 
queen of Jerusalem, Helena, believed in him, by 
reason of the miracles. The leaders of the Jews, 
becoming alarmed, set up Judas, one of themselves, 
as an antagonist to Jesus. They allowed him to 
learn the Name, and arranged a trial of strength 
between him and Jesus. The latter was defeated, 
and condemned to death, but made his escape. 
Judas followed him, disguised as one of his dis- 
ciples, and contrived to steal from him the Divine 
Name, which Jesus kept written on parchment 
and hidden in an incision in his flesh. Jesus, in 
order to obtain possession of it again, went once 
more to Jerusalem. There Judas betrayed him 
to the rulers. He was captured, scourged, stoned, 
and hung—upon the atel of a cabbage, because 
no tree would consent to bear him. After he was 
dead, Judas stole the corpse and flung it in the 
ditch of his garden. The disciples, not finding the 
body, said that Jesus had risen from the dead. 
The queen believed this, and the Jews were again 
alarmed. The corpse, however, was discovered, 
and dragged before the queen at the tail of a horse. 
The Christians were furious against the Jews. 
One of the latter, Simon Kepha, undertook to 
solve the problem by completely separating the 
Christians from the Jews. He learned the Name, 
worked miracles ; and, having thus gained the con- 
fidence of the followers of Jesus, proclaimed to 
them, in his name, new laws of ieee They 
accepted his teaching. Thereupon he withdrew 
into a town, built especially for him, where he 
remained, sitting upon a stone, until his death. 
After his death another Christian teacher arose in 


The other editions follow, more or less closely, 
the line sketched out above, though in detail there 
is considerable variety. All of them describe the 
seduction of Miriam by Joseph Pandira, some with 
a disgusting relish of obscenity. The remainder of 
the story is variously embellished with wonder- 


working and low comedy, and that word-play in 
which Jewish wit delighted. There is not the 
faintest ray of genius, or the least sign of literary 
skill in any of the versions, or the slightest 
indication that He of whom the story was told 
was a great or a good man. If, as Krauss is bold 
to affirm, the 7ol’doth was intended seriously as a 
history of Jesus, it says little for the intelligence 
of its author and its readers. It is rather the 
wretched device by which ignorant and persecuted 
Jews revenged themselves, and found a pitiful 
amusement in mocking the Christ of their perse- 
cutors. It remains, an unseemly relic of evil days, 
but still claiming a place in medizyval literature ; 
and if it bears witness against those who wrote it, 
it does so no less against those whose cruelty drove 
them to write it (see Krauss, Das Leben Jesu nach 
jud. Quellen, 1902, for an exhaustive treatment of 
the whole subject). 

(6) Polemical references to Christ.—We pass to a 
pleasanter region of literature, one where mention 
is made of Jesus in terms which, if not such as 
Christians would use, are very different from those 
of the Tol’doth. 

The references to Jesus in the medieval Jewish 
literature, apart from the 76l’déth, are not numer- 
ous. The reasons for this seem to be two: (1) that 
in controversy with Christians the Jews were not 
disposed to say more than they could help upon a 
subject where every word was likely to give offence 
and draw down persecution upon themselves ; and 
(2) that the Jews were well aware of the difference 
between the Founder of Christianity and His 
followers. Their main quarrel was with the latter ; 
and in their theological arguments they defended 
the unity of God, and denied the Trinity, upon 
Scripture grounds, with hardly any reference to 
the actual Jesus. To the Jews He was, of course, 
onlya man. To the Christians He was God; and 
there was no common ground between them, or 
any occasion for debate as to His personal] charac- 
ter and the events of His life. The controversy 
between Jews and Christians was fought in regard 
to principles, not persons, and was further em- 
bittered by mutual hatred. The Jews, if left to 
themselves, would never have mentioned Jesus at 
all, though armed at all points against Christians. 
Even in their own writings intended for Jewish 
readers, they say extremely little about Jesus, and 
in what they do say there is no attempt to estimate 
His character. For them He is simply ‘that man,’ 
or ‘he who is known.’ 

The foregoing may be taken to represent the 
general attitude of the medizval Rabbis towards 
Jesus; indeed, it is found in much later times. It 
may be described in the phrase ‘cold neutrality’ ; 
and it remained unaltered until the great Jewish 
historians of the last century made a serious study 
of, Jesus as a figure in their national history. The 
attitude of Jews towards Christians began to 
change much earlier; but that does not come 
within the scope of this article. 

The medieval Jewish references to Jesus may be 
illustrated from the report of a disputation, held 
at Paris on June 25, 1240, between R. Jehiel and 
a certain Nicolaus Donin (fragment published by 
Wagenseil in his Tela Ignea Satane, 1681). The 
Christian, who was a converted Jew, quoted the 
passages from the Talmud (described in § i. of this 
article) as evidence of Jewish blasphemy. The 
Jewish champion denied that these referred to the 
Jesus whom Christians worshipped : 

‘fm truth, we have not spoken thus against the God of the 
Gentiles (i.e. Christ), but only against another Jesus, who 
mocked at the words of the wise, and did not believe in their 
words, but only in the written Law, as thou dost. And thou 


mayst know that this is true; for behold, it is not written 
“Jesus the Nazarene,” but ‘“‘Jesus Gereda.” Moreover, if it 


had been he (i.e. Jesus the Nazarene), he not only did this, but 
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also deceived and led astray Israel, and made himself God, and 
denied the essence (of religion). But, clearly, it was another 
man, who did not deny the written Law, but only the oral, and 
is called a min (heretic)’ (p. 16 in Wagenseil). R. Jehiel also 
lays stress on the fact that the man of whom the Talmud speaks 
was a contemporary of R. Joshua b. Perahiah, while the Jesus 
of the Christians lived a century later (p. 21). He says that it 
is quite possible that both were called Jesus, ‘just as there are 
many boys in France called Louis, who are not on that account 
kings of France.’ Being solemnly adjured to declare his real 
thought on the matter, he says: ‘ As I live, and hope to return 
home in safety, we have not thought of him (i.e. Christ) that 
he should be *‘ condemned to filth” (according to the Talmudic 
Cee nor have.we said these things concerning him’ 
p. 24). 


A further illustration is found in the book en- 
titled Juhasin, by R. Abraham Zacuth (b. 1504). 
This is a sort of dictionary of biography for the 
period of the Talmud, but containing also refer- 
ences to other periods. On p. 15 (ed. Filippowski, 
London, 1857) is the following notice of Jesus : 


And the truth (is this) that the Nazarene was born in the 
fourth year of the reign of Jannai 11., i.e. Alexander (Jannzus) ; 
this is the year 263 from the building of the Temple, and the 
51st year of the Hasmonzans, and the year 3675 from the Crea- 
tion (B.C. 85). Although the Nazarenes say that he was born in 
the time of Herod, the slave of the Hasmonzans, in the year 
3760 (from the Oreation), and that he was hung 35 years before 
the destruction (of the Temple), being 32 years old, to our 
shame and to declare to us that at once, speedily, 40 years 
in advance, the Temple was destroyed for the guilt of what we 
did to him. But this is not so; for his birth was 89 years 
before the birth which they affirm. And the truth is that he 
was born in the year 3675, and in the year 299 (of the Temple) 
he was arrested (7.é, B.0. 49), and he was 36 years old in the third 
year of Aristobulus, the son of Jannai. And for this reason the 
sages of Israel, in the controversy which they have had with the 
Nazarenes, have written that in the Talmud there is no mention 
of the Nazarene whom they mean. Moreover, in the chronicles 
of the Nazarenes there is a dispute amongst them as to the 
year in which he was born.’ There is a further reference in the 
same book, p. 86, where the writer deals with the assertion that 
Jesus was the contemporary of R. Akiba, his mother having 
been the wife of Pappus b. Jehudah (see above, in $1). The 
writer decides against this, and says: ‘ According to the know- 
ledge of the Nazarenes, the man who is known was in the time 
of R. Eliezer ; and thus it appears in ch. i. of Aboda Zara that 
R. Eliezer talked with Jacob, a disciple of Jeshu the Nazarene.’ 
A few lines farther down he quotes from Rashi the words, ‘ Ben 
Stada is the man who is known, the Nazarene’; but they are 
not found in the passage to which he refers, nor are they men- 
tioned by Rabbinowicz. 


It will be observed that the above passages deal 
only with the chronology of Jesus, and this is, 
with a few exceptions, the sole point on which the 
medieval Rabbis enlarge in their references to 
Him. The reason is, of course, their desire to 
ward off the charge made by the Christians, that 
the Talmud contains blasphemous allusions to 
Jesus. The following references, which all deal 
with chronology, may serve to illustrate this side 
of the subject : 


R. Abraham b. David in the Sepher ha-Kabbalah, 1195 (Neu- 
bauer, Med. Jew. Chron. ii. 53), R. Jehudah ha-Levi (Cusari, 
ed. Buxtorf, p. 240), R. David Gans in Zemah David, 1592 
(edition of 1785, pt. ii. p. 12>). The last comes nearer to 
the Christian date. He says: ‘Jesus the Nazarene was born in 
Bethlehem, a “‘parsah” and a half from Jerusalem, in the year 
3761 from the Creation, ¢.e. the year 42 of Augustus Cesar. 
Abarbanel (Maj. Jeshua, p. 674, cited by Eisenmenger, Entd. 
Judenthum, i. 239) maintains strongly the Talmudic date, and 
ends thus: ‘ And the wise men of that time bore witness con- 
cerning him, his friends and companions’ [7.e. the friends of R. 
Joshua b. Perahiah whose disciple Jesus was said to have been], 
‘and how shall we believe the substitution of [another for] him, 
from the mouth of men who did not know him, and were not 
there? ... And we will not depart from the truth and tradi- 
tion of our fathers, who did not tamper with the fact, and who 
related the facts as they took place without addition or omis- 
sion; and all this shows that this [the Christian] theory is 
untrue.’ 

The fullest and most elaborate statements of the chronologi- 


cal argument, from the Jewish side, are those of R. Salman | 


Zebi (cited in Eisenmenger, i. 231) and R. Abraham Perizzol 
(contained in the same work, pp. 250-253). 

There are, however, one or two medieval Jewish 
works which deal with more than the chrono- 
logical question. Wagenseil (in Tela Ignea Satane) 
published the Nizzahon (which he distinguishes as 
NV. Vetus), composed by a writer in the 12th cent., 
as he supposes. Buxtorf, misled by the name, 


attributed the work to R. Lipman in the 15th cent., 
the author of another book bearing the same title, 
and also published by Wagenseil. The author of 
the older work was acquainted with the Gospels, 
and he ranged over the whole field of Jewish Chris- 
tian controversy, refuting the Christians out of 
their own Scriptures. His arguments all tend to 
show that Jesus was not God; but it is worthy of 
note that he very seldom speaks disrespectfull 
of Jesus Himself. His quarrel is with the Chris- 
tians, not with their Master. 

Another work of a similar character is the 
Hizzuk Emunah (Munimen Fidei) of R. Isaac 
Troki, a Karaite, written about 1575 (printed by 
Wagenseil in the Tela Ignea Satane). The author 
shows an even wider acquaintance with the NT 
than the writer of the Nizzahon possessed ; and he 
mentions the fact that he read the NT in the 
translation made by Budnzeus in 1572. He lays 
stress on the fact that Jesus stood much nearer to 
Judaism than His followers did; that He never 
claimed the title of God ; that He said, ‘I am not 
come to destroy the law and the prophets’ ; that 
He enjoined the keeping of the Commandments on 
one who would obtain eternal life ; that He gave 
many precepts which His followers disregarded. 
He does not hesitate to admit a saying of Jesus as 
true, though he immediately turns it against the 
Christians. All through the book his arguments 
are directed against what Christians asserted about 
Jesus, hardly at all against what Jesus said of 
Himself. And he may perhaps be claimed as a 
forerunner of the later Jewish historians who have 
really tried to be fair in writing of Jesus, who 
have at least abandoned the attitude of cold neu- 
trality, and have scorned the wretched mockery of 
the Tol’doth. 

It will have been observed that nothing has been said of the 
opinion of Maimonides about Jesus. In such of his works as 
the present writer has been able to consult he has found no 
allusion whatever. Dr. M. Friedlander, in his work on The 
Jewish Religion, p. 227, quotes from Maimonides, but without 
giving the exact reference, the following: ‘Also Jesus the 
Nazarene, who imagined he would be the Messiah, and was killed 
through the court of Law, is alluded to in the Book of Daniel, 
as it is said, ‘‘ And the sons of the transgressors among thy 
people will rise in order to establish a vision, and will stumble.” 
Can there be a greater stumbling than this?’ This is interesting 
as being more than a mere chronological note. 

On the whole, the attitude of the medieval 
Rabbis towards Jesus was one of indifference. 
Apart from the necessity of controversy or the 
exposition of their own tenets, they had little in- 
clination or occasion to mention Him. In Him, as 
a man, they had no interest. Their tradition 
taught them that He was one who had ‘deceived 
and led astray Israel,’ and they would not be at 
the pains to show that, although not God, He was 
still a good man. Controversy with Christians 
turned mainly on the questions of His Deity and 
His Messiahship, and the Rabbis fought the battle 
with texts, while they left the personality alone. 
It is probable that the great majority of the medi- 
zeval Rabbis were utterly ignorant of what Jesus 
had said and done; they were concerned to defend 
themselves against the charge of blasphemy based 
on the Talmud, and for that purpose worked out 
the chronological argument. But only one or two 
seem to have had the courage to read the NT; 
and in studying their works, the present writer is 
inclined to believe that these Jewish controver- 
sialists had not altogether failed to perceive that 
Jesus was a great man. This may be a mistaken 
impression ; it is at least a charitable one. We 
shall find in the modern historians. a welcome 
change from the medieval attitude towards Jesus ; 
and to the consideration of those modern writers 
we must now proceed. 

LirrRratore.—‘ Disputatio R. Jehielis,’ ‘ Nizzahon Vetus,’ and 
*R. Isaaci Hizzuk Emunah’ in Wagenseil, Tela Ignea Satanee ; 
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Liber Juhasin, ed, Filippowski, London, 1857; also, Eisen- 
menger, Hntdecktes Judenthum, and incidental references as 
given above, where they occur. 


iii. CHRIST IN MODERN JEWISH LITERATURE.— 
So far as the modern Jewish attitude towards 
Jesus differs from that of the medieval writers, 
it is to be found in the works of the great his- 
torical scholars of the last century, and in a few 
utterances by liberal Jews at the present day. 
Apart from these, the influence of which, however, 
must tend to promote a truer view of Jesus amongst 
Jews, the medieval attitude towards Him still 
widely prevails. New editions of the 76l’doth are 
still published, and find readers among the un- 
educated, in Russian Poland. And, as regards 
the educated, there is still the same cautious re- 
serve which so far as possible avoids mention of 
Jesus. The late Professor Theodores of Man- 
chester, in a lecture on the Talmud, delivered in 
1874, took elaborate pains to show that Jesus was 
not referred to at all in that work. And later 
still, Dr. M. Friedlander, in his book on The 
Jewish Religion, makes only the slightest refer- 
ence to Jesus, and, so far as the present writer has 
observed, does not offer any opinion of his own 
upon the subject. 

The first Jewish writer who fairly broke away 
from the traditional attitude towards Jesus was 
Gritz, in his Gesch. der Juden (vol. iii. 1856). 
He boldly declared (p. 224 n.) that in estimating 
Christianity the historian must take his stand on 
the historical, z.e. the critical, method. He made 
no apology for the shock which he must have given 
to the majority of Jews by his new departure. 
And he was not afraid to express high admira- 
tion for the character of Jesus as a man. He 
formed his views upon the subject mainly under 
the influence of Strauss and Baur, by whose help 
he was enabled to put aside as unhistorical most 
of the non-Jewish elements in the Gospel repre- 
sentations of Jesus, and to emphasize the strong 
affinity between His teaching and Judaism. Gritz 
claims that Jesus was, in the main, an Essene, as 
the Baptist also had been ; that His whole purpose 
was that of a moral reformer, and that He had no 
intention of attacking Judaism, even the Pharisaic 
Judaism, as such, but only the depravity of those 
who professed it. The objections to this view are 
obvious ; but the fact that Gritz presented a por- 
trait of Jesus in which the Jewish lines were over- 
drawn and the rest nearly obliterated, does not 
lessen his merit as the first Jew who gave a real 

ortrait of Jesus at all. Later Jewish writers 
have, on the whole, followed the lead of Gritz ; 
some of the exaggerations of his work have been 
toned down, and more recognition has been given 
to the originality of Jesus; but the general out- 
line of his work is still maintained, according to 
which Jesus was a high-minded and saintly Rabbi, 
whose fate it was to be maligned and persecuted, 
and whose enemies were His own professed fol- 
lowers quite as much as His Jewish contempo- 
raries. 

The work of Jost (Gesch. d. Judenthums u. s. Sek- 
ten, 1863) shows less of exaggeration than that of 
Griitz, and Sg ae even more of personal venera- 
tion towards Jesus. Jost’s chief contribution is 
his indignation against the ‘judicial murder’ of 
Jesus. There was no regular trial, such as Jewish 
law required. There was only a high-handed act 
of violence on the part of the chief priests. 


He says: ‘ We hold it to be historical honesty, without regard 
to misinterpretation, to give to the fact its right name, in order 
to throw the responsibility bg ve those fanatics who did such a 
deed by their own power. It was not the Jews who crucified 
Jesus. Thousands of them revered in Jesus their teacher and 

| friend. . . . It is time at last to judge without prejudice the 

authentic records of the Evangelists, who relate the course of 

events in simple words, albeit according to traditions of very 
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unequal worth. Only the most blinded partisan can wish to 
justify the crucifixion of Jesus as it was effected, and to burden 
afresh the whole nation, or its law-abiding posterity, with the 
hateful deed of Caiaphas and his associates.’ 


J. H. Weiss (Gesch. d. jiid. Tradition, 1871, 
Hebrew) is interesting chiefly as showing how the 
radical influence of Gritz and Jost reacted upon 
the more conservative Jew. Weiss asserts the 
Essenism of Jesus (i. p. 232), and remarks that His 
deplorable fate was due not to His teaching, which 
was not new, but to the means which He took to 
promote it. 

‘For he claimed to be a prophet, and drew away many in 
Israel to believe in his Divine work and his miracles. And he 
said, before the multitude and even before his judges, that he 


was the Son of God. These three claims were the reason for 
all that was done against him.’ 


Weiss, beyond question, here puts his finger on 
the real Jewish grievance against Jesus—‘ He spake 
as one having authority, and not as their scribes.’ 
Gritz and Jost had made it impossible for a Jewish 
historian to revert to the medieval attitude to- 
wards Jesus ; but one seems to hear, in Weiss, the 
echo of the ancient condemnation, ‘He was a 
magician, and deceived and led astray Israel.’ 

The Jewish Encyclopedia may be taken as the 
authorized exponent of Jewish opinion, and in its 
7th volume it contains a careful and critical article 
upon ‘Jesus.’ It is the work of three writers, 
Jacobs, Kohler, and Krauss; and is written with 
a full knowledge of recent Christian as well as 
Jewish scholarship. It is admitted that, while the 
teaching and practice of Jesus were in many re- 
spects Jewish and even Essene, He yet departed 
widely in other respects from Essenism, particu- 
larly in His association with publicans and sinners. 
His attitude towards the Law, insisting on the 
spirit rather than on the Halachic development of 
it, is represented as not necessarily or essentially 
un-Jewish. He was, in fact, the representative of 
the Am-ha-aretz, the ‘people that knoweth not 
the Law’—a rather acute remark. Weiss was 
right in pointing to His assumption of power and 
authority as the reason ‘ of much modern antipathy 
to Jesus, so far as it exists.’ He did not, at least 
publicly, claim to be the Messiah; and His trial 
and execution were quite irregular. But, after all, 
it is freely admitted that ‘a great historic move- 
ment, of the character and importance of Chris- 
tianity, cannot have arisen without a great per- 
sonality to call it into existence and give it shape 
and direction. Jesus of Nazareth had a mission 
from God; and he must have had the spiritual 

ower and fitness to be chosen for it.’ That is 

nely said, and it is with one exception the fullest 
Jewish recognition of the greatness of Jesus that 
is known tous. That exception is contained in an 
article by C. G. Montefiore (JQR, 1894, p. 381 ff.). 
He there speaks of Jesus as ‘ the most important 
Jew who ever lived, one who exercised a greater 
influence upon mankind and civilization than any 
other person, whether within the Jewish race or 
without it.’ . . . ‘A Jew whose life and character 
have been regarded by almost all the best and 
wisest people who have heard or read of his actions 
and his words, as the greatest religious exemplar 
for every age.’. . . ‘It may be asked, ‘‘ Was Jesus 
an original teacher, and on what grounds does his 
originality depend?” Now there is no @ priori 
reason why Jesus should not have been original. 
Jewish authors sometimes write as if there were an 
antecedent improbability in his having made any 
big religious or moral step in advance.’... ‘A 
religious teacher might, I suppose, be called original 
who combined and collected together the best ele- 
ments of religion existing in his time, emphasized 
those most important and fruitful, developed them, 
drew out their implications, and rejected or ignored 
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other elements which either did not harmonize 
with the first, or which, though he and his con- 
temporaries may have been unaware of it, be- 
longed in reality to a lower level and an outgrown 
age. I am inclined to believe that herein to a 
great extent lay the originality of Jesus.’ Mr. 
Montefiore’s article shows how it is possible for a 
Jew to remain a whole-hearted Jew, while yet he 
feels a frank admiration and reverence towards 
Jesus. With his full recognition of the spiritual 
grandeur of Jesus, the fullest that would seem to 
be possible without crossing the frontier of Juda- 
ism, we will close this study of Christ in the Jewish 
literature. (See, further, the histories of Gritz, 
Jost, and Weiss; Jewish Encyc. vol. vii., and JQR, 
1894), R. TRAVERS HERFORD. 


CHRIST IN MOHAMMEDAN LITERATURE.— 
i. In the Koran.* — The earliest mention of 
Jesus Christ in the Koran is in ch. 19, the Suratu 
Maryam, which was delivered in Mecca. It refers 
to His birth— 


‘Make mention in the Book, of Mary, when she went apart 

from her family eastward, and took a veil to shroud herself 
from them, and we sent our spirit to her, and he took before her 
the form of a perfect man. She said: “I fly for refuge from 
thee to the God of Mercy: if thou fearest Him.” He said: ‘I 
am only a messenger of thy Lord, that I may bestow on thee a 
holy son.” She said: ‘‘ How shall I have a son, when man hath 
never touched me? and I am not unchaste?” He said: ‘So 
shall it be. Thy Lord hath said, Easy is this with me, and we 
will make him a sign to mankind and a mercy from me; for it 
is a thing decreed.” And she conceived him and retired with 
him to a far-off place. And the throes came upon her by the 
trunk of a palm. She said: ‘‘Oh, would that I had died ere 
this, and been a thing forgotten, forgotten quite.” And one 
cried to her from below her, ‘‘ Grieve not thou.” Then came 
she with the babe to her people, bearing him. They said: ‘O 
Mary, now hast thou done a strange thing, O sister of Aaron ; 
Thy father was not a man of wickedness, nor unchaste thy 
mother.” And she made a sign to them, pointing towards the 
babe. They said: ‘‘ How shall we speak with him who is in 
the cradle, an infant?” It said: “‘ Verily, Iam the servant of 
God ; He hath given me the Book, and He hath made me a 
Prophet ”’ (vv.16-24- 28-32), 
The child is represented as miraculously speaking 
in defence of His mother. He claimed to be the 
servant of God to whom a revelation—the Book— 
was made. It is said that this refers to the Injil, 
or Gospel, revealed to Him whilst yet in His 
mother’s womb. The idea of speaking in the 
cradle is taken from the apocryphal Gospel of the 
Infaney. The idea cf the palm tree is taken from 
a story in the History of the Nativity of Mary, 
when she rests under it on the way to Egypt. 

In Suratwz Zukhruf (ch. 48), also a: Meccan 
Sura, we read— 

*And when the son of Mary was set forth as an instance of 
Divine power, lo! thy people cried out for joy thereat. And 
they said : ‘‘ Are our gods or is he the better?” . . . Jesus is no 
more than a servant whom we favoured and proposed as an 


instance of Divine power to the children of Israel. And he 
shall be a sign of the last hour’ (vv.57-61). 


The idolaters of Mecca put the question recorded 
in the second of the above verses to Mohammed, 
when he condemned their gods. The Christians 
worship as a God, Jesus whom you praise: do you, 
therefore, condemn Him as you do our gods? We 
are quite willing to let our gods be treated as you 


* The form in which the name ‘ Jesus’ appears in the Koran 
is ‘Is&é (wy), which appears to represent ‘Esau’ rather than 
‘Teshua.’ A similar variety is said to be found in Mandaic 
documents (Brandt, Die Manddiische Religion, 1889, p. 141); 
but this, like their Yahya for ‘John,’ may be due to Moslem 
influence. It seems unlikely, though not wholly impossible, 
that Mohammed may have confused the personalities of Esau 
and Christ; it is more probable that the Koranic form is due 
either to intentional alteration or to mishearing. Frinkel 
(WZKM iv. 336) suggested that the initial y instead of the final 
was due to mishearing on Mohammed’s part, whereas the other 
alterations were due to his desire to make the word rhyme with 
Miisa& (Moses); and this accounts for the facts (cf. Sycz, Bib- 
lische Higennamen im Koran, 1903, p. 62). It is, however, 
equally likely that the alteration was due to Mohammed’s 
informant, who may have been moved by some superstitious 
consideration. 


treat Him. This seems to be their line of argu- 
ment, and it led to the emphatic declaration that 
whatever the Christians might think of Him, in 
the opinion of Mohammed He was ‘no more than 
a servant.’ 

All the other references to Jesus Christ occur in 
Medina Suras. We give the principal ones in 
their historical order. 

In Suratwl Bagarah (ch. 2) we read— 

‘And to Jesus, son of Mary, gave we clear proofs of his Mis- 
sion, and strengthened him with the Holy Spirit’ * (v.81). 

‘To Jesus, the son of Mary, we gave manifest signs, and 
strengthened him with the Holy Spirit’ (v.254). 

In the Suratu Ali Imran (ch. 3) there are several 
references— 

“Remember when the Angel said: ‘‘O Mary, Verily, God 

announceth to thee the Word from Him. His name shall be 
Messiah, the son of Mary, illustrious in this world and in the 
next, and one of those who have near access to God. And he 
shall speak to men alike when in the cradle and when grown 
up, and he shall be one of the just.” She said: ‘How, O Lord! 
shall I have a son, when man hath not touched me?” He 
said: ‘‘ Thus will God create what He will. When He decreeth 
a thing, He only saith Be, and it is.” And He will teach him 
the Book and the Wisdom and the Law and the Evangel, and he 
shall be an apostle to the people of Israel’ (vv.49-43). 
It is said that Mary was thirteen or fifteen years old 
when the announcement was made to her. The 
commentators say that Jesus was specially set apart 
to speak in the cradle, and later on to the Jews. 

The phrase ‘son of Mary’ had become so fixed 
in Mohammed’s mind that he puts it into the 
mouth of the Angel, even when he is addressing 
Mary herself. There are several interpretations 
of the words ‘teach him the Book.’ The most 
generally received one is that it refers to the 
Divine books of previous prophets other than the 
Law of Moses. There is a curious saying of Imam 
Mohammed bin Ali Baqir— 

‘Jesus was so intelligent that, when nine months old, his 
mother sent him to school. The master said the Bismillah— 
‘““In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate ”— 
which the child at once repeated after him. The Master then 
gave a number of words to be read, of which the first was 
abjad. Jesus wished to know why he should do this, upon 
which the master became angry and struck him. The child 
said : **If you know, explain; if you do not, listen. In abjad, 
a stands for Allah la ilah (‘there is no God but God’), } for 
Bahjat Ullah (‘ grace of God’), j for Jalal Ullah (‘glory of God’), 
d for Din Ullah (‘religion of God’).”’ 

Mohammed says that Jesus was sent as an apostle 
to the Jews, in order to show that his Mission was 
limited, whilst that of Mohammed was for all 
people. In Medina, the idea of a Mission far 
beyond the confines of Arabia had now taken hold 
of Mohammed’s mind, and he thus suggests by the 
reference to the limited Mission of Jesus his own 
superiority. , : 

n y.*3 of the above ch. 3 a miracle is also re- 
ferred to— 

** How have I come,” he will say, ‘“‘ to you with a sign from 
your Lord; out of clay will I make for you, as it were, the 
figure of a bird; and I will breathe into it, and it shall become, 
by God’s leave, a bird. And I will heal the blind and the leper, 
and, by God’s leave, I will quicken the dead.”’ 

It is said that the bird was a bat which flew 
away whilst they looked at it, and, when out of 
sight, fell down dead. Traditions also state that 
he cured fifty thousand people in one day, and 
raised not only Lazarus, but also Shem, the son of 
Noah, from the dead. The story of the bird was 
evidently suggested to Mohammed by the account 
of the creation of twelve sparrows from mud, re- 
corded in the apocryphal Gospel of Thomas the 
Israelite. 5 

In the same Sura the death of Jesus is referred 
to— 

©O Jesus! verily I will cause thee to die. I will take thee up 
to myself and deliver thee from those who believe not’ (v.48). 
The commentary Ma’alim says that he died for 
three hours and then went up to heaven: others 

* By ‘ Holy Spirit’ Mohammed means Gabriel. 
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say it was seven hours. Jalalain says that God 
took him away in a trance. Others interpret it in 
the sense of protection from adversaries, or the 
destruction of evil which would hinder the ascent 
to the world of spirits. The difficulty the com- 
mentators feel over this verse is that it clearly 
contradicts Sura 4° which distinctly denies that 
Jesus was put to death. In v.® Jesus is compared 
to Adam, that is, neither had a human father. 

The next reference is in Suratu’s Saff (ch. 61), 
and is intended to show that Jesus had foretold 
the advent of Mohammed— 

‘Remember when Jesus the son of Mary said, ‘‘ O children of 
Israel! of a truth I am God’s apostle to you to confirm the Law 
which was given before me, and to announce an apostle that 
shall come after me whose name shall be Ahmad ”’ (v.7). 
Mohammed here confounds the term ‘ Parakletos,’ 
the Comforter promised by Jesus to His disciples, 
with the word ‘ Periklytos,’ which has somewhat 
the same meaning as Ahmad, from the root of 
which his own name Mohammed (‘ praised’) also is 
derived. ee ( 

The next reference is in Suratwl Hadid (ch. 
57)— 

‘We gave him the Evangel,* and we put into the hearts of 
those who followed him kindness and compassion.’ 

The next reference is in Suratu’n Nisa (ch. 4). 

It is a denial of the crucifixion of Jesus. The 
Jews are reproached for speaking against Mary, 
and— 
‘for their saying, “‘ Verily we have slain the Messiah, Jesus the 
son of Mary, an apostle of God.” Yet they slew him not, and 
they crucified him not, but they had only his likeness... they 
did not really slay him, but God took him up to Himself ’ (v.156), 
Mohammed here adopts the view of Basilides, an 
early heretic, who affirmed that the spirit who 
constituted Jesus the Son of God left Him before 
the crucifixion. He did it to prove that Jesus was 
not really a man, but only the semblance of one ; 
and this is opposed to the Koran as well as to the 
Gospel. Mohammed apparently did not see the 
inconsistency of adopting the views of Basilides. 
Another verse denies the Divinity of Christ. 

‘The Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, is only an apostle of God, 
and His word which He conveyed into Mary, and a Spirit from 
Him. Believe, therefore, in God and His apostles, and say not 
“Three” (7.e. there is a Trinity). Forbear ! it will be better for 
you. God is only one God. Far be it from His glory that He 
should have a son’ (v.169), 

In a later Sura, Suratwl Maida (ch. 5), we 
read— 

‘Infidels now are they who say, ‘‘ God is the Messiah, son of 
Mary ”’ (v.76). ‘When God shall say, ‘‘O Jesus, son of Mary, 
hast thou said unto mankind—Take me and my mother as two 
gods besides God?,” he shall say, ‘‘Glory be unto thee, it is 
not for me to say that which I know to be not the truth”’ 
(v.16), 

Mohammed represents Christians as worshipping 
a Trinity consisting of the Father, the Son, an 
the Virgin Mary. The undue veneration paid to 
the Virgin cod may have misled him in his ear- 
lier days, but he had opportunities of correcting 
his error; and yet in this the latest of the Swras 
he makes the charge. By this time his breach 
with the Christians was complete, he had no hope 
of winning them, nothing to gain from them, and 
so he either seeks to misrepresent their chief 
dogma, or, at least, takes no pains to ascertain 
what it really was. ; 

In the same Swra we have a passage which has 
given rise to many traditions— 

“Remember when the apostles said, ‘‘O Jesus, son of Mary, 
is thy Lord able to send down a furnished table to us out of 
heaven?”’ (v.12). ‘Jesus, son of Mary, said: ‘‘O God our 


Lord ! send down a table to us out of heaven, that it may be- 
come a recurring festival to us ”’ (v.14), 


* By ‘the Evangel’ Mohammed evidently meant the revelation 
which he sup Jesus received in the same mechanical way 
as he received the Koran. , 


Mohammed may have had some idea of the Lord’s 
Supper when he recited these words, or of the 
love-feasts which were ‘recurring festivals’; but 
the commentators do not so interpret it. Some 
say it was a parable, and that a table did not 
actually come down; but most consider that a 
real table descended. Jesus made the ceremonial 
ablutions, recited the names of God, and then said 
the prescribed prayers. After this he uncovered 
the table and found, according to one account, 
many kinds of food ; according to another, a fish 
ready cooked, without scales or prickly fins, drop- 

ing with fat, well seasoned, surrounded with all 

inds of herbs, and leaves on which were olives, 
honey, cheese, and so on. Jesus restored the fish 
to life, then caused it to die again, and fed one 
thousand three hundred persons with it. Still the 
fish remained whole. The table then flew up into 
heaven. The miracle was repeated for forty days. 

ii. The following traditions referring to Jesus 
Christ are found in the Qisaswl Anbiya or Tales 
of the Prophets. 

One day Mary in the house of her husband had 
arranged a purdah behind which she intended to 
bathe. Then Gabriel in the form of a beautiful 
young man appeared. Mary feared, and said: ‘I 
seek protection of God from thee, if thou fearest.’ 
Gabriel said: ‘Iam sent to thee from thy Lord 
that a beautiful child may be given to thee.’ 
Mary said: ‘Whence shall a child come to me, 
for no man has touched me, I am not an evil-doer.’ 
Then Gabriel came near to Mary and breathed on 
her. Some say on her sleeve, others on her neck, 
some on her womb. Some say that this breath 
was a sneeze made by Adam and preserved by 
Gabriel. 

Mary spoke of her conception to her cousin 
Joseph, who was to come into the house. He in 
sorrow expressed his doubts about her, and, on 
being told to speak his mind freely, said, ‘ There 
is no cultivation without seed, and no seed without 
a tree.’ Mary said: ‘If you say God at first made 
the trees, then they were produced without seed : 
if first He made seed, then seed came without a 
tree.’ Joseph said: ‘Is a child born without a 
father?’ Mary said: ‘ Yes, without parents, 
just as Adam and Eve were.’ Joseph assented, 
and expressed regret for the doubts he had enter- 
tained. Then Mary told him about the good news 
Gabriel had brought. 

They say that Jesus in the womb spoke with his 
mother and said the Tasbih: Subhana’ lah—‘ 1 
extol the holiness of God.’ When the days of her 
confinement drew near, Mary was told to go to 
Bethlehem, lest her people should injure the child. 
Mary and Joseph went, under the guidance of 
Gabriel. The pangs of child-birth coming on, she 
got off her riding animal and rested under a date 
tree. Then Christ was born. Immediately a 
spring appeared and angels bathed the child. It 
is said that Jesus said then to his mother, ‘Do 
not sorrow, God has provided this fountain.’ 
Then ripe dates fell at her feet, and she said: ‘O 
Lord, Thou hast granted me sustenance.’ The 
reply came, ‘O Mary, thy heart turned to me, 
love for Jesus has come into it; be tranquil, sus- 
tenance will be provided, eat and drink and have 
joy in the Messiah.’ 

hen Mary said to Gabriel : ‘If people ask how 
the child was born, what shall I reply?’ He said : 
‘Say, ‘‘I have seen no man, I am fasting; I speak 
with none about it.”’ It is said that when the 
Jews found her and the child under the tree, they 
began to make a tumult and reproached her, say- 
ing, ‘Neither thy father nor mother were evil- 
doers.’ She replied: ‘I am fasting to-day, what- 
ever you want to know, ask the child.’ They 
became very angry, and said: ‘How shall we 
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speak to the infant?’ However, they asked him 
the circumstances of his birth. He said: ‘I am 
the slave of God, appointed to be a prophet and 
a blessing in whatever place I may be, and He has 
ordered me to keep the fast and almsgiving as 
long as Llive. Iam not appointed a tyrant, but 
the peace of God is upon me from the day of my 
birth to the day of my death and resurrection to 
life again.’ Having said this, he did not speak 
again till the natural time for an infant to speak 
arrived. Having witnessed the miracle, the Jews 
gave up their suspicion and reproach, and said 
that this was the prophet of whose birth the 
preceding prophets had spoken. 

Then Mary went to Jerusalem, where, seeing the 
miracles done by the child, people sought to 
destroy him. Then, by the order of God, Mary 
took him to Egypt. Some say she went with 
Joseph and the child to Damascus, to the house of 
a rich man, who protected and provided for them. 
He nourished many lame and blind persons. At 
this time a very valuable article of his was stolen, 
and no trace of the thief could be found. Jesus 
said: ‘Such a lame and such a blind man stole 
the thing.” When accused, the blind man said: 
‘How could I see to steal?,’ and the lame man, 
‘How could I walk to do so?’ Jesus said: ‘The 
blind man carried the lame man, who then from 
a shelf took the goods and divided the booty.’ 
So the theft was found out. 

Then Jesus, having received from God the gift 
of prophecy, returned to Jerusalem and invited 
the Jews to embrace the strong religion ; but they 
were displeased, and only his apostles followed 
him. 

It is said that the term hawari,* ‘apostle,’ 
comes from a word meaning ‘to whiten,’ and that 
the apostles were so called because they were 
fullers by trade. Jesus said to them: ‘Just as 
you make clothes clean, so by faith in God cleanse 
your hearts from the dust of sin.” Then they 
asked for a miracle. Jesus took various clothes 
and filled a jar with them. Some time after he 
took them out, when they were all of one colour. 
These twelve men then believed in him. God told 
Jesus to tell people first, that ‘God is one without 
a partner,’ then to tell them of the coming of 
Mohammed as a prophet, and say: ‘A prophet 
will come after me, Ahmad by name.’ Then 
Jesus, wearing a woollen cloth, with staff in hand 
went here and there. At night he used a stone 
for a pillow and lay on the ground. His food was 
barley bread and greens. He cared nothing for 
worldly wealth. He never desired the society and 
friendship of women. His life was one of great 
simplicity. Seeing his fatigue in walking, his 
disciples brought him an animal to ride; but 
after using it once he returned it to them, for the 
anxiety of providing it with fodder was more than 
he could bear. They then wished to procure him 
a house; he declined it on the ground that if he 
lived long it would go to ruin; if he soon died, 
some one else would get it. 

One day he saw an old man sitting by the grave 
of his son. Jesus, after two prostrations in prayer, 
said: ‘O certain one, rise by the order of God.’ 
The grave opened, and the corpse came forth and 
said: ‘O Lord, why didst thou call me?’ The 
Jews said: ‘ We have never seen such a sorcerer.’ 

It is related that God ordered Jesus to go to the 
king of Nasibin, a proud and infidel ruler. Jesus 
went with his twelve disciples, and on arriving 
near the place said: ‘Who of you will go and 
announce to the people of this place my arrival ?’ 
James and Thomas and Simon Peter went. When 
near the place, Simon told theother two to go on and 
give the news, and he would wait ; so that if evil 

* Really the Ethiopic for ‘ messenger,’ ‘apostle.’ 


should fall on one of them he might make some 
plan. Then James and Thomas entered the city, 
and cried out, ‘Jesus:the Prophet of God and the 
Spirit of God has come to the city.’ The people 
seized Thomas and took him to the king, ate 
said : ‘Who has spoken here of a prophet, and God, 
and the Spirit of God? if he does not repent, I 
will kill him.’ Thomas said: ‘I will not repent. 
Let the king do as he wills.” Then by the order 
of the king the people cut off the hands and feet 
of Thomas, and left him in an unclean place. 
Simon then came and sought the audience of the 
king, and begged to be allowed to interrogate 
Thomas. He then asked him how he supported 
the statement he had made. Thomas replied that 
Jesus worked miracles, for the blind and lame 
and sick were healed. Simon said: ‘ Doctors 
do this; what other proof have you?’ ‘Jesus 
knows what people eat, and drink, and say in their 
houses.’ Simon said: ‘ This too can be done by in- 
telligence and hearing: give another proof.’ ‘He 
makes birds of mud, and makes them fly.’ Simon 
said: ‘This is simply magic: give another proof.’ 
Thomas said: ‘He raises by the order of God the 
dead to life.’ Simon then said to the king: ‘If 
this is so, it is advisable that your honour should 
send for Jesus, and see whether what Thomas 
says is right: if he raises the dead he is a true 
prophet.’ The king approved, and sent for Jesus, 
to whom Simon told all that had passed. Jesus 
asked what miracles were called for. Simon said 
to heal the hands and feet of Thomas; then to 
state what each one in the assembly had eaten, 
and what stores he had; then to make mud birds 
fly. Jesus did all these things. Salman al-Farisi 
says that when all the sick in Nasibin were healed, 
the people asked Jesus to raise the dead. Jesus 
said he would do so. They came to the grave of 
Shem, son of Noah, and said, ‘Revive him.’ 
Jesus made two prostrations in prayer and prayed 
to God. Then by order of God the earth opened, 
and a person with white hair and beard came 
forth from the grave, and, having saluted Jesus, 
said to the people: ‘Certainly, Jesus is a prophet 
of God. All of you should believe in him and 
obey him.’ Then Jesus said to Shem: ‘In your 
lifetime no one had white hair; how is it yours is 
white?’ He replied: ‘When I heard your voice, 
I thought the day of judgment had come, and my 
hair turned white with fear.’ Jesus said: ‘How 
long have you been dead?’ He replied: ‘ Four 
thousand years.’ Jesus wished to pray for his 
life, but Shem said: ‘Again I must die, I have no 
wish to live on, if you will ask God to have mercy 
on me.’ 

One day when a crowd was following Jesus, 
they said they were hungry. The Apostles urged 
him to relieve them. This relief came in the 
form of a tray of God from heaven. When Jesus 
and the Apostles saw it, they offered thanks to 
God. Then Jesus said: ‘Let the most pious one 
amongst you lift up the cover of the tray.’ The 
Apostles requested him to do it. Hedid so, and 
then they saw on the tray a fish without bones 
from which oil was flowing, and round it were all 
kinds of vegetables, but there was no garlic or 
leeks. Near the head of the fish was some vine- 
gar, and near the tail some salt. Round it were 
placed five loaves, and on each loaf were a few 
olives, five pomegranates, and five dates. Simon, 
on seeing this, said: ‘This is heavenly food.’ Then 
Jesus told the people to eat. The Apostles said : 
‘You eat and then we will.’ Jesus said: ‘I do not 


Let the people for whom I obtained it eat.’ 
The sick, after eating this 
food, were restored to health. Multitudes ate, but 


eat. 
Then the people ate. 


the food was not less. It is said that for forty 
days this tray came down each morning and re- 


—— 


mained till mid-day. Then the word came to 
Jesus: ‘Only the poor, the orphans, and the sick 
should eat.’ The rich murmured, and God threat- 
ened them with punishment. Some said: ‘ Make 
the fish alive again, and we will believe.’ Jesus 
did so; but they believed not, and seventy men 
perished. 

A man came to Mary one day, and said: ‘The 
king has said that a ryot each day is to make a 
feast for him and his army. To-day it is my turn, 
and I have not the means to doit.’ Mary turned 
for aid to Jesus, who hesitated; but Mary said 
that aid would be a great favour to the ryot. 
Jesus then sent for the master of the house, and 
said: ‘Get ready jars and pots, and fill up with 
water,’ which Jesus changed into pure wine. In 
other pots cooked meat was found, and newly 
baked bread on trays appeared. The king wished 
to know where the wine came from. The man 
replied, From such and such a place. The king, 
knowing the wine of that place, said: ‘ Why dost 
thou lie? no such wine is to be found there.’ Then 
the man confessed that a neighbour had by his 
ee ade provided all. The king then called for 

esus, and said: ‘The heir to my throne died a 
little while ago, restore him to life.’ Jesus said 
that his return to life meant many evils to the 
country. The king said: ‘Let the country be 
ruined if I only get one glimpse of him.’ Jesus 
said : ‘If I raise him, will you let me go in peace?’ 
The king agreed ; so the prince came to life, and 
Jesus went away. But the prince was a tyrant, 
and the people killed both father and son. 

One day Jesus met a Jew with two loaves. The 
Jew agreed to share food ; but when he saw Jesus 
had only one loaf, he hid one of his, and next 
morning appeared with one only, and denied that 
he had more. Then Jesus, when going on the 
way, asked a shepherd to feed him, who said: 
‘Tell one of my men to slay a sheep that it may 
be cooked.’ Jesus from the skin and bones revived 
the sheep. ‘Who art thou?’ said the shepherd. 
‘Jesus, son of Mary.’ Then Jesus asked the Jew 
where the two loaves were. He swore he had only 
one. Jesus remained quiet. At the next stage he 
had a calf killed, and they all ate of it, and again 
he restored the calf to life and gave it back to its 
owner, and again asked the Jew where the two 
loaves were. He again denied that he had two. 
They then come to a city where the king was sick 
and at the point of dant. Then the Jew told the 
nobles that he could cure all diseases and even 
raise the dead. They said: ‘Cure the king and 
we will give you much money.’ He began to beat 
the king with his staff, and the king died. The 
nobles ordered that he should be hanged. Jesus, 
seeing this, said: ‘If I raise your king, will you 
forgive my friend?’ Jesus raised the king and 
released the Jew. The Jew was profuse in his 
thanks. Jesus said: ‘ Where is the second loaf?’ 
The Jew said head only one. 

Jesus went one day to an infidel king like 
Pharaoh, and called upon him to embrace Islam. 
The king, being annoyed, determined to kill him. 
Jesus hid in a mountain cave, and after a few days 
told his disciples that this revelation had come : 
‘Truly I will raise thee up and bring thee back to 
myself.’ The Apostles wept at the idea of separa- 
tion from him. He said: ‘ You weep now, when 
the enemy comes you will forsake me.’ They 
declared that they would allow no enemy to come 
near him, and would protect him. They also said : 
‘Will another prophet come after thee?’ Hesaid: 
‘Yes, of the Quraish tribe, an unlettered prophet, 
Mohammed, superior to me, will come. Tell the 
generations to come to follow him, He then 
added: ‘Now I make Simon my Khalifa (succes- 
sor), all of you obey him.’ They agreed. He 
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said: ‘After my death trays full of light will 
come, and by the blessing of that light you will 
know the languages of all tribes.’ 

Some say that the Jews, by the advice of that 
bad king, and by means of an old Apostle, seized 
Jesus and imprisoned him all night, and in the 
morning prepared a cross on which to crucify him, 
Then great darkness fell, and angels released 
Jesus from prison and carried him up on high, and 
took the old man prisoner. The Jews, thinking he 
was Jesus, quickly killed him, and he was cruci- 
fied, though he protested that he was not Jesus, 
but the man who had betrayed him. The Jews 
did not believe it. All historians say Mary was 
then alive. Others say the Jews watched and 
guarded the cave where Jesus was, but Jesus at 
night was taken up under cover of darkness. In 
the morning the Jews sent a ian to find Jesus, 
but he returned and said that no one was there. 
Then the Jews said : ‘ Thou art Jesus,’ and crucified 
him. 

Others say the Jews imprisoned him with eighteen 
men ina house. Jesus said: ‘If one of you will 
assume my appearance, God will reward you in 
Paradise.’ One agreed. Jesus ascended on high. 
In the morning the Jews said, ‘There were 
eighteen men with Jesus; one is short.’ The 
prisoners said Jesus had gone on high; but the 
Jews saw one like Jesus and crucified him. After 
a few days Jesus returned to the Apostles ; then 
he died, but God restored him to life and made 
him like an angel. 

It is said that at the last day, when Dajjal the 
cursed, with Imam Mahdi, collects the people at 
morning prayers, Jesus will appear on the Mosque 
at Jerusalem, and will descend to join Imam 
Mahdi, and kill Dajjal. He will engage in Jihad, 
or wars of religion, and bring people to Islam. 
Such will be his Justice that the lion and the sheep 
will dwell together, and children will play with 
serpents. When Jesus dies again, the burial prayers 
(namaz-i-Janazah) will be said over him, and he 
will be buried in the tomb of Mohammed at 
Medina. 

LITERATURE.—The Christology of the Koran is the subject of 
a considerable literature, which is best represented in recent 
times by Ed. Sayous, /ésus-Christ d’apres Mahomet, Paris, 1880. 
Somewhat earlier are Gerock, Versuch einer Darstellung der 
Christologie des Korans, Hamburg and Gotha, 1839 ; and Man- 
neval, La Christologie du Koran, Toulouse, 1867. See also H. 
Preserved Smith, The Bible and Islam, New York, 1897; and 
the missionary tract ‘Islam and Christianity,’ American Tract 
Society, 1891. 

In the post-Koranic literature of Islam three classes of writers 
are occupied with the Person of Christ, for different purposes. 

1. The theologians.—These persons, so far as they argue with 
Christians, are compelled to discredit the Christian Gospels, 
against which they urge objections often identical with those 
popularized in recent times by Strauss. The remarkable treatise 
by Ibn Hazm (d. 1063 A.D.), published in Cairo, 1903-4, repre- 
sents the extreme of negative criticism. The author refuses to 
trust the Gospels even for the names of the Apostles ; nothing 
whatever, he holds, is known about ‘Isa beyond the statements 
of the Koran. For the mode in which his arguments can be 
met we may refer to St. Clair Tisdall, Muhammadan Objections 
to Christianity, 1904. Ibn Hazm’s view is not generally popular 
among Moslems ; and some, such as Fakhr al-din al-Razi(d. 1209), 
a commentator of high repute, even use the Gospels to illus- 
trate the Koran. This practice is imitated by the Egyptian 
mufti, Mohammed Abdo, from whom Islam expected so much, 
in the commentaries which are published in the Cairene 
bi-monthly Mandar. It is not unusual to find illustrations of 
the Koran from the Gospels in commentaries by authors who 
would not consult them; in such cases they are given after a 
chain of authorities going back to one of the companions of the 
Prophet. Ks ae fi 

2. The preachers.—The Moslem sermon ordinarily consists 
largely of anecdotes or maxims connected with persons of 
eminence. These include prophets ; Greek, Roman, and Persian 
sages; companions of the Prophet; and Moslem saints. In 
the works of these writers the name of ‘Isa figures very fre- 
quently, the sayings and doings assigned to Him being some- 
times traceable to the Gospels, but often assigned in different 
works to a variety of persons. A great quantity bearing the 
name ‘Isa are to be found in the great homiletic encyclopedia 
called ‘Revival of the Religious Sciences,’ by al-Ghazzali (0b. 
1126 a.D.), whence they were collected and translated in the 
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Expository Times (Nov. and Dec. 1903, and Jan: 1904) by D. 8S. 
Margoliouth. 

3. The story-tellers.—The profession of these persons does not 
differ technically from that of the preachers ; but, as their pur- 
pose is only to entertain, they may be distinguished from those 
who aim at reforming. The work by Thalibi (d. 1036) cited 
above, called ‘Tales of the Prophets,’ emanates from this class, 
whom the more serious preachers reproach for their mendacity 
(Luzumiyyat of Abu ’1-Ala of Mavarrah, ii. 77, Cairo, 1895). 
The stories told by them are often purely the product of their 
fancy, though at times they go back to some apocryphal Gospel, 
or some passage of the Old Testament. The character of Christ, 
as it appears in Moslem fabrications, is modelled on that of the 
Suji saint, who is a benevolent ascetic. Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 1240 .p.), 
the chief mystical writer of Islam, accounts for the mild, 
philanthropic, and non-resistent character of Christianity by 
the fact that its founder was fatherless. That Christ will return 
to judge the world according to the law of Mohammed is a 
text on which his ‘ Meccan Revelations’ contain many a homily. 
The Christian doctrine of the ‘Son of God’ was attributed by 
ingenious Moslems to a misreading of Ps 27 ‘Thou art my Son,’ 
in Arabic bunayya, which should have been read nabiyyun, 
“a prophet,’ two words which, in the ordinary Arabic writing, 
are barely distinguishable (al-Bhaith al-Musajjam). In the 
anecdotes told by the preachers, the Apostles are ordinarily 
made to address him as ‘O Spirit of God’ or ‘O Word of God,’ 
for both of which there is authority in the Koran. As has been 
pointed out above, the third Person of the Trinity was sup- 
posed by the Moslems to be the Virgin. 
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PAUL.—It is fortunate that our subject is 
limited for us at the outset. We are not called 
upon to consider the life and theology of St. Paul 
per se and in all their bearings, but only in that 
particular relation which belongs to a Dictionary 
of ‘Christ and the Gospels.’ That aspect alone 
is momentous enough. The figure of St. Paul 
looms so large and fills so much of the NT that 
he may well seem to stand between Jesus Christ 
and the history of the Christian Church. ‘The 
Apostle’ was the name. given in the early Church 
to the corpus of thirteen (or fourteen) Epistles 
ealled after him. 
throw the other Apostles—or all but one—into 
the shade. The Epistle to the Hebrews, if not 
actually his, is allied to him in spirit. Even 
1 Peter is impregnated with his teaching, how- 
ever this has come about. If we are to believe 
many modern critics, we should have to number 
among his disciples the author of the Fourth 
Gospel and the three Johannine Epistles. The 
only two really independent books are James 
and the Apocalypse. 

It is indeed well to remind ourselves that this 
state of things is in part appearance. We are 
always at the mercy of our evidence, ¢.¢. of such 
evidence as survives. And while St. Paul has 
ample justice done to him, the Judzan Apostles 
and the Judean Church have not. Still even this 
is a testimony to the energy and widespread 
influence of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

The fact remains that the dilated figure of 
St. Paul seems to bar the way between the sub- 
sequent history of Christianity and its Founder. 
And we are compelled to ask ourselves whether 
that history may not have undergone a certain 
amount of deflexion. In other words, Christianity 
in its first stage appears to have passed through 
a powerful medium; and the question is, whether 
that medium left it substantially unchanged, 
whether it still is what its Founder intended it 
to be. Two things strike us at once. One is, 
that the teaching of St. Paul, as compared with 
that of his Master, is highly theological. The 
apparent simplicity of the Gospels has given place 
to elaborate arguments and statements of doctrine. 
We shall consider the significance of this fact 
shortly ; but in the meantime it rather forces 
itself upon our attention. And the second point 
is, that this Apostle whose influence has been so 
great was not one of the original Twelve, and was 
not himself a personal companion of Christ. 

These considerations are enough to make the 
question before us one of some urgency. We shall 


And in the NT at least he does: 


need to examine with all the closeness in our 
power the nature of the relation between St. Paul 
and Christ, or—what almost amounts to the same 
thing — between the Epistles (as represented by 
their central group) and the Gospels, as the two 
main divisions of the Christian half of the Bible. 
To do this methodically, we will break up our 
inquiry into the following heads : 
I. General character of St. Paul’s teaching. 
Il. Data of St. Paul’s theology. 
. Genesis of St. Paul’s theology. 
IV. St. Paul’s knowledge of Christ. 
Y. Outlines of the Pauline theology. 
VI. Comparison with the teaching of Jesus. 
VII. Legitimacy of the Pauline construction. 

I. General character of St. Paul’s teaching. 
—1. St. Paul the first Christian theologian on 
a larger scale.—It is true broadly to say that 
St. Paul is the first Christian theologian in the 
more technical sense of the word. He is the first 
to formulate doctrine on any considerable scale. 
The first Christians had their simple formulations : 
such as that ‘Jesus is Lord’ (1 Co 123), ‘Jesus 1s 
the Christ’ (Ac 5” 173), ‘Jesus is the Son of God’ 
(Ac 9°), ‘He died for our sins according to the 
scriptures’ (1 Co 15°), ‘Christ rose from the dead 
the third day’ (1 Co 154), ‘The Lord is at hand’ 
(Ja 58, 1 P 47). Many of these occur in Pauline 
contexts, but in such a way as to show that St. 
Paul took them over from the common stock of 
Christian teaching. He no doubt added to and ex- 
panded these simple formule. In his hands they 
became a theology—not exactly a system, in the 
sense in which (e.g.) Aristotle’s Ethics or Calvin’s 
Institutes are systems; for such coherent logical 
construction is alien to the Semitic mind, and 
St. Paul was thoroughly Semitic—but yet, at 
least, a body of reasoned and elaborated doctrines. 
In other words, the teaching of St. Paul is a great 
constructive effort of thought. 

2. Place of theology im religion.—Now it is also 
true that at the present day, in certain wide 
circles, theology in this technical sense has a bad 
name. It is regarded as something hard, cold, 
and formal, possessing, perhaps, a certain relative 
truth for the age to which it belongs, but hardly 
beyond this, and in our own age only a stumbling- 
block and hindrance to religion. 

But this is just one of those idola tribiéis that 
exaggerate a certain element of truth so far as to 
make it untrue. Theology is a necessity of life— 
for the few, consciously ; for the many, uncon- 
sciously. It is like philosophy. Every man really 
has his philosophy, expressed or implied. It is 
inevitable that thought should play upon subjects 
of such supreme interest ; inevitable that it should 
try to formulate its beliefs, and to bring them 
into relation with one another. And if it does 
not do this upon right lines, it will do it upon 
wrong ones. 

It is therefore a mistake to place theology, as 
religious thought, in contrast with religious feel- 
ing, and to call the one warm and living and the 
other cold and dead. It is the nature of feelin 
to be warm, and the nature of an intellectua 
process to be by comparison cold. But the two 
things should not be opposed to each other; they 
rather supplement and complete each other. They 
appeal to different faculties; the one supplies 
material for the other. Each without the other 
is wanting; and it is together that they become 
an activity of the whole man. 

3. In the teaching of St. Paul there is no diworce 
between theology and religion.—In the teaching of 
St. Paul there is certainly no lack of religious 
emotion. And it is not fair to concentrate 
attention upon one side of his teaching and to 
ignore the other. What can be more intense or 
more elevated than the feeling of Ro 8*!-**, or more 
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eetely delicate than that of 1 Co 13? And 
passages like the first of these and Ro 11% are 
striking examples of the way in which theological 
thought supplies the ground for, and passes into, 
religious emotion. The controversial argument 
of Gal. is not the most attractive part of the 
Apostle’s writings; but how lovely are the 
pictures of Gal 5° *3 61}?! And yet these pictures 
are in closest contact with his theology. Indeed, 
the sustained enthusiasm which is so character- 
istic of the Apostle is kindled directly by his 
convictions (2 Co 54, Ro 51), 

II. Data of St. Paul’s theology.—St. Paul’s 
theology, then, was an effort of intellectual con- 
struction. And the first question that meets us 
is, What had he to build with? 

14. Old Testament.—Like his Master, St. Paul 
had behind him the OT as an authoritative 
volume, a sacred book. He was himself to bear 
a part in laying the foundation of another sacred 
book ; but this, after all, was but a second volume 
in continuation of the first, and which in course 
of time came to be placed upon the same level 
with it. The OT was the religious authority 
from which all Christians alike started. And 
yet new conditions had to be met in new ways. 
The Master boldly laid down a new law: ‘ Ye have 
heard that it was said to them of old time... 
but I say unto you’ (Mt 5* etc.). The disciple 
could not do this; but when, at a critical stage 
in his career, he found himself in collision with 
the letter of the older Scriptures, he showed great 
skill in turning the edge of the arguments directed 
against him, by the use of current methods of 
interpretation. 

2. Contemporary Judaism, Rabbinical and 
Apocalyptic. —Generally speaking, the Apostle 
was in regard to the interpretation of the OT 
at the common level of his time. But he rose 
above this through his superior insight and strong 
grasp of religious principle. The OT really was 
a revelation from God and the work of inspired 
men; and by virtue of his essential kinship with 
these St. Paul was able to elicit from it deeper 
truth than his contemporaries. His methods are 
not exactly those which the Christian exegete of 
to-day cannot help adopting; but, as he had the 
heart of the matter, and the OT writers also had 
in their measure the heart of the matter, his 
interpretations are really in harmony with all 
that was best in them. We might take as an 
example his treatment of Abraham’s faith. There 
are in the OT the two elements of Law and Faith; 
and their ultimate relation to each other in the 
counsels of God is not really different from that 
which St. Paul made it to be. 

It was not, however, purely a question of inter- 
pretation. On the common basis of the OT, the 
contemporaries of St. Paul had developed a 
number of inferences and ideas which the 
Apostle began by sharing with them. We may 
distinguish —not sharply, and as though they 
were mutually exclusive, but rather as at/one 
time in alliance and at another in opposition 
—two main streams, the Rabbinical and the 
Apocalyptic. From the second century of our 
era onwards the former became more and more 
dominant, while the latter dropped into the back- 
ground. And, even in the time of St. Paul, the 
official classes inclined strongly to Rabbinism ; 
it was chiefly the freer speculation of the time 
that took the shape which is found in the 
Apocalypses. On both sides, along with much 
that was arid or fantastic, there was also not a 
little that was “eros and beautiful: witness 
the Pirke Aboth on the one hand, and 4 Ezra and 
Apoe. Baruch on the other. St..Panl had at his 
command all this accumulated material, and he 
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used it as it suited him. But he was not in 
bondage to it, and he applied it in connexion with 
root ideas that were peculiarly his own. 

3. The teaching and life of Christ. —The touch- 
stone that St. Paul applied to the current ideas of 
his day and generation was their bearing upon his 
own intense faith in Christ. Those which proved 
capable of assimilation to this he retained and 
worked into his own teaching; those which were 
not capable of assimilation he simply let drop. 

We have spoken of faith in Christ; it is a 
further question how far this faith is related to 
detailed knowledge of Christ’s life and teaching. 
We shall have to estimate the extent of this 
presently. For the moment we need only note 
that, whether in greater or less degree, St. Paul 
must have had some such knowledge, and that 
knowledge must have played some part in the 
construction of his theology. 

4, Palestinian traditions.—Nearly all his know- 
ledge of Christ must have come to St. Paul 
mediately, and not immediately. It seems a 
natural inference from 2 Co 5'® that the Apostle 
had at least had sight of Jesus during His lifetime ; 
but it can hardly have been more than this, or his 
self-accusations would have been even more bitter 
than they were. We are coming very soon to the 

uestion of the information about Christ which 
St. Paul derived from others. But, besides this, 
there must have been in any case those simple 
formule to which we have already referred, in 
which the first disciples summed up their funda- 
mental beliefs. We shall see later how St. Paul 
dealt with these; but they must at least have 
formed the starting-point of his own more 
adventurous and developed thinking. 

III. Genesis of St. Paul’s theology.—We have 
seen what were the materials that St. Paul had 
to work upon. The other leading factor that gave 
shape to his thoughts was the subjective habit 
and attitude that he brought to bear upon these 
materials. On this head, too, there are some 
remarks to be made. 

4. St. Paul not an immediate disciple of Christ. 
—No doubt it is an important fact, and from one 
point of view a defect and loss, that St. Paul had 
not been a personal companion of Christ. And 
yet, when we look a little further, we can see a 
certain appropriateness that he should have come 
upon the stage as he did, and at the point where 
he did. Christianity consists not only in a 
particular body of teaching, but also in the work- 
ing of great spiritual forces that flow from the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ. That is to say, it 
includes not only the teaching of Christ, but an 
estimate, or apprehension, of His Person and 
work. 

From this side it was not altogether a disquali- 
fication that the Apostle’s outlook should be 
directed forwards rather than backwards. The 
principle of Tennyson’s well-known lines holds 
good, that the past does not present itself in a 
complete and rounded form to those who are 
actually moving in it. So we may well believe 
that the first disciples were for a time immersed 
in the details of their own recollections, and that 
their grasp on the whole as a whole was weaker 
in consequence. In proportion as St. Paul was 
less involved in such concrete details, his grasp 
on the central idea of his faith seems to have been 
all the stronger. This may seem at first sight 
paradoxical; but there are paradoxes in the use 
which God makes of His instruments. There was 
a sense in which the knowledge of Christ after the 
flesh hindered rather than helped the apprehension 
of Him according to the spirit. 

2. His temperament and training.—St. Paul was 
not one of those who need for their mental sus- 
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tenance a great wealth of concrete details. He 
had the gift of religious imagination, to fill out 
an idea or an impression and convert it into a 
powerful motive. So the vision on the road to 
Damascus held his fascinated gaze throughout his 
career. It worked ceaselessly within, and domi- 
nated all his thinking. 

And then we have to remember that according 
to the standards of his time St. Paul was highly 
educated. His bent was intellectual, and it was 
encouraged by his training. When he sat at the 
feet of Gamaliel, he must have heard problems 
discussed like the faith of Abraham, to which we 
have already referred, or the origin of evil desire 
in connexion with the Fall of man. These active 
discussions took with him the place that books 
do with us. St. Paul was learned as his age 
counted learning, and he could not help treating 
the questions that arose after the manner of the 
learned. 

8. Spiritual expertence.—But a deeper influence 
than learning was his own spiritual experience. 
Continually we see this living experience reflected 
in what comes to us as doctrine. St. Paul taught 
what he had first felt, and he verified his teaching 
by experience. We shall naturally illustrate this 
when we come to speak of his theology more in 
detail. 

4. The teaching of history.—At the same time 
St. Paul was not a mere student, but an active 
missionary, who soon came to be burdened with 
‘the care of all the churches.’ He had something 
else to do besides following the logic of his own 
thought. The controversy with the Judaizers was 
one important episode in his life: and this had a 
great influence upon the form which his teaching 
took while it was going on. 

Later on, when the victory was won, when the 
free admission of the Gentiles was secured and 
Jewish churches and Gentile churches stood over 
against each other on an equal footing, the 
Apostle is able to see the Divine purpose running 
through the alternate acceptance and rejection, 
and to map out the periods of history as the 
balance swayed now to one side and now to the 
other. The letters of St. Paul all bear traces, 
more or less distinct, of the occasions which called 
them forth. If, as we believe, the Pastoral 
Epistles are his, their different tone and style 
can only be accounted for by the special object 
with which they were written. 

For the sake of clearness we have tried to dis- 
tinguish the particular causes that contributed to 
make the theology of St. Paul what it is. But 
because we have singled out these causes, we of 
course do not suppose that only one was at work 
at atime. Very often two or more were at work 
together, subtly blended and passing into each 
other. The abstract distinctions that the mind 
creates always have about them something 
artificial; and yet history becomes clearer when 
the process of analysis precedes that of synthesis. 

IY. St. Paul’s knowledge of Christ.—We now 
come to the direct question, What means had 
St. Paul of knowing about Jesus, and what did 
he know? We will take the latter half of this 
question first, as being the less speculative, and 
as helping us to answer the first. 

1. Hxtent of his knowledge.—We are speaking 
now of the historical Jesus, and not of the glorified 
Christ. And here we are met at the outset by 
exaggerated statements, that St. Paul had little 
or no interest in the historical Jesus, and knew 
little or nothing about Him. It is coming to be 
seen that these statements are exaggerated, and 
in recent years allowance is being made for know- 
ledge on a considerably larger scale than used 
to be the case (see, for instance, the opinions 


mentioned by Knowling, The Testimony of St. 


Paul to Christ, pp. 201-204, 503-518). There are, 
however, certain points that we are obliged to 
leave undecided. 

(i.) The most important of these has reference 
to the two well-known passages in which St. Paul 
appears to show detailed knowledge—l Co 11% 
(the institution of the Lord’s Supper) and 15*8 
(the appearances after the Resurrection). Are 
these passages to be treated as just samples of 
St. Paul’s ordinary knowledge—so that he might, 
if he had pleased, have described other incidents 
in the Lord’s life with equal fulness and pre- 
cision? Or are we to take these two specimens 
of detailed information as something altogether 
exceptional and abnormal? For ourselves, we 
believe that the first alternative is far nearer the 
truth than the second. The very precision with 
which the Apostle writes looks as if he were 
drawing from a well furnished store. On the 
other hand, the paucity of the references proves 
hardly anything. There is frequently something 
that will seem to be capricious in our experience 
of such matters—the proportion in which a writer 
quotes what he might have quoted. We have to 
remember that, if this one Epistle had chanced 
not to survive, we should have had no evidence 
that St. Paul possessed detailed knowledge of this 
kind at all. This, then, is our own belief; but at 
the same time, if it is questioned, we cannot 
profess to make it good to demonstration. 

(ii.) We note further that there are express 
appeals to ‘words of the Lord’ in 1 Co 7° and 9", 
Besides these, there are coincidences of expression 
so striking as almost to amount to quotation in 
Ro 12%, 1 Co 41 33 65 128, 

(iii.) Again, St. Paul shows a marked insight 
into the character of Jesus as it is described in the 
Gospels. He singles out exactly those traits 
(‘the meekness and gentleness of Christ,’ 2 Co 10’) 
which the Jesus of the Gospels took as character- 
istic of Himself (‘Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart,’ 
Mt 11”). Other allusions point in the same 
direction (¢.g. Ph 27°). 

(iv.) Really this insight into the character of 
Christ is part of a phenomenon that strikes us on 
a larger scale. The hortatory passages of St. 
Paul’s Epistles show that he understood to a 
nicety the new religious ideal introduced by 
Christ. The ideal was really a new one. The 
nearest approach to it was that of ‘the poor’ in the 
Psalter, ‘the poor in spirit’ of the Gospel (Mt 5°). 
But even these were not free from vindictiveness ; 
they were not prepared to say, ‘ Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you,’ or ‘If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
to drink’ (Mt 5#, Ro 12”). It is not merely a 
question of verbal parallelism; the whole con- 
ception is really the same: It could not be more 
perfectly delineated than it is in 1 Co 13. When 
it is contended (as it is, e.g., by Wrede, Paulus, 
p. 91) that St. Paul is thinking mainly of those 
who are brethren in the faith, that is really not 
the case ; his exhortations are in no way confined 
to the relations of the brethren to one another. 

2. Sources of this knowledge.—That there is a 
real connexion, and a close connexion, between 
the ideal laid down by Christ and that inculeated 


‘by St. Paul cannot be denied ; it is really one and 


the same. How did St. Paul acquire the know- 
ledge of it? He must have done so in no merely 
transient manner; he must have had the ideal so 
completely set before him that it sank deep into 
his soul. 

(i.) In spite of the independence which he claims 
for himself, we know that St. Paul had long and 
familiar intercourse with disciples, like Barnabas 


and Mark, and with others in the church at 
Antioch (Ac 13!), who could not fail to instruct 
him as to what was new and distinctive in the 
teaching of Christ. In Gal 18 he speaks of him- 
self as paying a visit to Peter at Jerusalem and 
spending a fortnight in his company. Both there 
and in, Gal 2? a considerable comparing of notes 
seems to be implied. There are sufficient in- 
dications of oral intercourse between St. Paul 
and the older disciples to explain the knowledge 
which he evidently possessed. 

(ii.) Had he, in addition to this, anything in 
writing that he could refer to? He cannot have 
had access to our present Gospels; but is it not 
possible that he may have had in his hands one 
or other of the documents out of which our present 
Gospels are composed? The Mark-Gospel is ex- 
cluded by its date; but not so the second main 
document, often called Logia, and now generally 
known by the symbol Q. There is nothing, so far 
as we can see, in this document to make it im- 
possible for St. Paul to have had the opportunity 
of consulting it. If we are right in forming our 
conception of it from the passages common to 
St. Matthew and St. Luke that are not found in 
St. Mark, it would be a work of precisely such a 
character as would bring out clearly the new 
moral ideal taught by Christ. We may well 
believe that this was really the object with which 
it was composed—that it was a manual for 
Christian missionaries to put into the hands of 
their converts as supplying them with a rule of 
life. The principal argument against this view 
is that, if it was early enough to be used by 
St. Paul, it is difficult to see why it should not 
have been used by St. Mark. Some scholars think 
that it was used by him, but we should not like 
to commit ourselves to that alternative. The 
question must be left open. 

On the other hand, the markedly individual 
character of the two chief specimens of the Pauline 
tradition, aS compared with the Gospels, would 
go to show that the sources from which he drew 
were distinct from those used by our present 
Evangelists. 

VY. Outlines of the Pauline theology.—As we 
have already implied, the great and central event 
in St. Paul’s career was his conversion. It is this 
that really gives the key to his theology. It deter- 
mined for him at once his conception of Christ, and 
the nature of his own response to the appeal which 
Christ made to him. 

1. The glorified Christ.—The vision that he saw 
was of Christ glorified. In other words, Christ 
appeared to him as Spirit; and it is this spiritual 
Christ that henceforth controlled his experience. 
And yet, not that alone. The glorified Christ was 
none the less identical with the crucified Jesus of 
Nazareth. It is in this double aspect that the 
exalted Form that he saw made such an intense 
impression upon the Apostle. 

2. Christ within.—The vision was for him; it 
appealed personally and directly to him; and he 
responded with all the ardour of his being. It was 
as if he clasped to his heart the image of Christ 
that he saw, and it entered into him and possessed 
him. Or, conversely, it might be said that the 
extended arms of the Christ whom he saw embraced 
and enfolded himself. These two ways of speaking 
St. Paul always treats as equivalent—to say that 
he clasped Christ or that Christ clasped him, that 
he was ‘in Christ’ or that Christ was ‘in him,’ 
meant the same thing. The same act had a Divine 
side and a human ; and the one corresponded to the 
other. The process of which the Apostle was con- 
scious in himself had to be repeated in his converts 
(Gal 41%), It is all a way of expressing the closest 
appropriation, assimilation, and union. 
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3. Faith.—In another connexion St. Paul calls 
the act by which he entered into this relation 
‘faith.’ This act of faith could be expressed intel- 
lectually as assent to the proposition that ‘Jesus is 
the Christ,’ or that ‘Jesus is Lord.’ But any such 
process of the intellect was swallowed up at once 
in the warmer emotion of loyalty, gratitude, and 
adoring love. We must think of it always as love 
for One who is in heaven and not on earth, and 
therefore as at one and the same time love and 
adoration. It is this which gives its peculiar 
quality and value to ‘faith,’ as St. Paul conceived 
it. The impression that the Apostle received was 
so overpowering, that it seemed to make his whole 
life a different thing ; ‘a new creation,’ he called it 
himself (Gal 6!) ; ‘the life which I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself for me’ (2”). 

4, The death of Christ. — We go back to the 
Damascus vision. It was proof that Jesus of 
Nazareth, whose followers the Apostle in his 
blindness had persecuted, was no mere ambitious 
pretender, but all that His disciples believed Him 
to be—both Lord and Christ. But if that was so, 
the apparently shameful death that He died could 
not be really shameful: whatever appearance it 
wore in the eyes of men, there must really be in it 
a Divine virtue—a virtue infinite, because Divine. 

Already in the infant Church, following, as we 
believe, hints of the Lord Himself, there was a 
tendency to explain the death of the Crucified by 
means of principles inherent in the OT, by the idea 
of sacrifice and by the idea of vicarious suffering ; 
on the one hand, by the analogy of the Levitical 
sacrifices, and, on the other hand, by the descrip- 
tion of the Servant of Jahweh in Deutero-Isaiah. 
St. Paul took up these ideas, and worked them out 
in his own manner: the sacrificial idea, especially 
in Ro 3” 59, 1 Co 5’ (cf. He 9”) ; the vicarious idea, 
esp. in 2 Co 5%. St. Paul also added a new 
explanation of his own in Gal 3. This last might 
be described as somewhat Rabbinical; but the 
same cannot be said of the other two. The prin- 
ciples of sacrifice and of vicariousness are deeply 
pee upon God’s world ; and that they should 
culminate in a supreme act of self-devotion has in 
it nothing incredible. 

5. Justification and reconciliation.—The death 
of Christ established a new relation between God 
and man. It established it, as it were, objectively 
and ideally. For it to take full effect, man had to 
do his part ; he had to realize the new relation in a 
reformed and regenerate life. But the Christian 
was allowed to anticipate this. He had not to wait 
for the Divine forgiveness, which was vouchsafed 
to him at once as soon as he became a Christian 
and was launched upon that career of amendment 
and advance to which as a Christian he was 

ledged. St. Paul uses a judicial term, and 

escribes the convert from the first as ‘justified,’ 
i.e. ‘declared righteous’ or ‘acquitted.’ This is the 
Divine answer to the faith by which he makes his 
profession and has it sealed by baptism. By this 
decisive act the Christian enters at once into the 
circle of the Divine favour ; he is received as a son 
reconciled to his Heavenly Father, as a prodigal 
returned. Henceforth his course is not one of 
weary effort and failure, but the way is smoothed 
for him and brightened by the Father’s love. 

This was one way of describing the process. 
Another way turned round St. Paul’s characteristic 
manner of conceiving the relation of the Christian 
to Christ of which we have spoken. We have said 
that in St. Paul’s own experience the vision of the 
exalted Christ was, as it were, clasped to his heart. 
The act was so intense and so absorbing that it 
amounted to a kind of identification : ‘ No longer 
I, but Christ liveth in me.’ And yet this ideal 
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Christ still wears the features of the historical 
Christ. It is the Christ who died and rose again. 
The Christian who is identified with such a Christ 
must himself also die and rise again—in such sense 
as he can, 7.e. in a moral and religious sense; he 
must die to sin, and rise again to newness of life 
(Ro 61) ; he must emerge from the imprisonment 
in which he is held by sin into the free and spacious 
life of the Spirit (see below). 

6. Law and grace.—In his earlier experience, 
religion for St. Paul, as for the rest of his country- 
men, meant primarily obedience to law; to be 
righteous was to keep the Law. But that was 
really an impossible task. The Law might com- 
mand, but it could not secure performance. Human 
nature was too weak to keep up obedience to its 
rigorous behests. In the multitude of rules and 
precepts there were always some that were 
neglected. And to break the Law in any degree 
was to break it, and to forfeit the reward of well- 
doing. 

It was otherwise with the service of Christ. 
Here the motive was personal loyalty and de- 
votion, carried out under the conditions which 
have just been described, with the assurance of 
forgiveness, of Divine favour and Divine aid. 
Thus, whatever might be its outward conditions, 
the life of the Christian was one of inward joy and 
peace. 

An incidental consequence of this new experience 
was that in his controversy with the Judaizers St. 
Paul was able to take his stand upon a broad 
ground of principle. He was able to contrast 
Christianity with Judaism as a higher type of 
religion, as a reign of Grace over against a reign of 
Law. 

7. Developed Christology.—At this point we may 
turn to consider St. Paul’s contribution to the 
Christian doctrine of God. So far as Christianity 
brought a change in this doctrine, it all arose from 
the recognition of the Divine nature and mission of 
Christ, and from the further consequences which 
that recognition brought with it. Jesus Himself 
had certainly come as the promised Messiah, though 
during His life on earth the full supernatural attri- 
butes of the Messiah were veiled and restrained. 
The Resurrection was the decisive proof that they 
were really there ; and from that time onwards the 
little band of believers proclaimed openly the 
central article of its faith. It did so especially 
under the double title of Messiah and Son of God. 
St. Paul took over these titles in the full depth of 
their meaning. We have seen that for him the 
Messiah was especially the glorified Messiah. That 
was, indeed, since the Resurrection, essentially the 
case with all Christians, but St. Paul grasped his 
belief with peculiar intensity and concentration. 
Whereas, too, the title ‘Son of God,’ though 
literally and strictly meant, was used by the first 
disciples in a way that was naive and unreflective, 
St. Paul evidently dwelt upon it, and pressed its 
full metaphysical meaning. He had clearly satis- 
fied himself that the manifestations of Christ’s 
Divine Sonship required nothing short of this. 
And then, as we might expect, he went on to make 
use of other terms that his speculative training 
naturally suggested, to illustrate and carry home 
the same fundamental idea. 


8. God the Father.—There are three ways in, 


which St. Paul adds to the doctrine of God the 
Father : (i.) By discriminating and correlating the 
spheres of Him whom we call God the Father and 
of Him whom we call God the Son. The designa- 
tions were already current, and the tendency to 
discriminate or define all grew out of the Incarna- 
tion. There is not much set teaching, but there 
are many side allusions which testify to consider- 
able activity of thought on the subject.—(ii.) By 
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calling attention to the work of the Son as reveal- 


ing the character of the Father. The whole scheme 
(so to speak) of the Incarnation proceeds from the 
Father, and therefore itself bears witness, more 
direct and more unmistakable than any other, to 
the love which underlies the dealings of God with 
man—to the love not only of the Son who becomes 
incarnate and who suffers for human sin, but also 
to that of the Father who sent Him (Ro 58, 2 Co 
513. 14.17.18, Co] 11% 20),_(iii.) By marking out in a 
sort of broad chronology the periods of the world’s 
history (Ro 9-11, 1 Co 15**5). It is, no doubt, 
pes to press particular expressions (such as 

o 917-18) in such a way as to make them conflict 
both with the free will of man and with the justice 
of God. That was not at all the Apostle’s inten- 
tion, but only to enforce that strong sense of a 
providential ordering of successive events which 
must be felt by every religious mind. 

9. The Holy -Spirit.—The belief in the Holy 
Spirit was just shared by St. Paul with his fellow- 
Christians. The remarkable phenomena which 
they saw around them—prophecy, speaking with 
tongues, exorcisms, and the like—were all in the 
language of the time naturally referred to His 
activity. St. Paul did but adopt this language, 
and then perhaps extend it, more than his neigh- 
bours were in the habit of doing, to phenomena that 
were less extraordinary but more deeply related to 
the moral and religious life (we remember that 
1 Co 13 comes in the midst of a long passage deal- 
ing with gifts of the Spirit). . It is noticeable that 
he—not alone, but in company (e.g.) with Lk. in 
Ac 167 (RV)—expressly associates the Spirit, not 
only with God, but with Christ (Ro 8°). 

40. The Church and the Sacraments. —It was 
obvious and natural that the blessings brought by 
Christ must hold good in the first instance for those 
who rallied to the cause of Christ, and ratified their 
adhesion to Him by confession and baptism. The 
society so formed could not but start with a position 
of privilege analogous to that of the Jewish Church 
under the old dispensation. But neither under the 
one dispensation nor under the other was that 
position of privilege given only to be selfish] 
enjoyed. For the OT see Is 274 111° 1918-75 421-7 49°, 
Mic 4'* ete. It was just an instance of ‘the pur- 
pose of God according to selection.’ The recipients 
of it were to be missionaries who were to carry the 
gospel to the end of the world. 

This was always the ulterior object with which 
Christians were to use and enjoy their privileges 
(Ro 118 10-5), They might enjoy them, but they 
were bound to do what in them lay to spread them. 
Therefore, when St. Paul enlarges upon the felicity 
of being a Christian (e.g. in Ro 5'), it is in no 
spirit of narrowness or exclusiveness, but rather the 
contrary (as appears from ch. 11). The exhortations 
to the Church to organize itself as efficiently as 
possible, and to prosecute the Christian life to the 
uttermost, must all be taken with this tacit con- 
dition. 

The two Sacraments belong to the internal 
organization of the Church. They are neither of 
them due to the initiation of St. Paul. He found 
them in existence, and he fully accepted them, and 
from time to time he dwells upon them in such a 
way as to show that he was well aware of their 
significance and value. St. Paul distinctly recog- 
nizes them as means of grace essential to the life of 
Christians. We cannot at all accept the view that 
he was the first to introduce repeated acts of com- 
munion ; 1 Co 11:6 implies that he found it a 
regular practice. F 

141. The Last Things.—The Epp. supply an im- 
portant part of the evidence that the element of 
eschatology in the teaching of Christ, and in His 
own conception of Himself, was as large as we find 
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it in the Gospels. In proportion as we go back in 
time to the earliest Epp., this element is seen at its 
greatest. In 1 and 2 Thess. it is the main topic, 
and in 1 Cor. itis very prominent. It became less 
so as time went on, but even in the latest period it 
does not wholly disappear (Ph 4"). 

The Pauline Epp. are even more important still 
from the part that they play in covering the transi- 
tion from a form of Christianity in which eschato- 
logy is prominent, to one in which it has fallen into 
the background. In the later Epp. the basis of 
Christianity has been silently shifted; its founda- 
tions have been ‘ underpinned ’ by doctrines of more 
permanent applicability—esp. by the stress that is 
laid upon the working of the glorified Christ or the 
Spirit of Christ. 

VI. Comparison with the teaching of Christ.— 
We are now in a better position to take a coup 
@eil of the relation of St. Paul’s mission and 
teaching as a whole to that of his Master. It has 
been rightly observed by more than one of those 
who have treated of the subject (see Knowling, 
Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, p. 514), that the 
Gospel of St. Paul begins where the earthly life of 
Jesus ends. The dictwm needs some qualification 
(as we have seen); but it is in the main true. It 
means that the elaborate Pauline theology is of the 
nature of a development, so that what we have to 
consider is how and in what sense it is a develop- 
ment. 

1. The teaching of Jesus presupposed.—That this 
was the case, we may see (i.) from the easy and 
natural allusions to the character of Christ and of 
the Christian ideal (§§ Iv. 4. (iii.) (iv.) above) ; (ii.) 
from the general position in the earlier Epp. on 
the subject of eschatology, which directly con- 
tinues the attitude described in the Gospels ; (iii.) 
and, in particular, from the conception of the 
‘Kingdom of God.’ This last point is so important 
that we must give it a section to itself. 

2. The Kingdom of God in St. Paul.—There is 
no exposition of the idea of the Kingdom; it is 
taken for granted as well known. There are 
several examples in Epp. of all dates in which the 
phrase is used in its ordinary future sense: ¢.g. 
Gal 5", 1 Co 6%, Eph 5°. Similar to these is the 
use in 1 Th2™”, But by the side of these are other 
passages in which the Kingdom is evidently present. 
Such would be: 1 Co 4” ‘the kingdom of God is 
not in word, but in power’; in Col 1)*4 it is the 
sphere of present forgiveness into which the Chris- 
tian is translated ; in Col 4" it has reference to the 
work of missions. But most significant of all is 
- Ro 14” ‘the kingdom of God is not eating and 
drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.’ Here the Kingdom is entirely a 
present idea, and it seems to cover the whole range 
of the gospel. Nothing could better mark the 
transition spoken of above. 

8. Pauline developments.—So far, the teaching 
of St. Paul has been just a continuation of the 
teaching of Christ. ut in the outlines of his 
theology which have been sketched above it will 
have been seen that there is much which goes 
beyond this. This developed teaching has refer- 
ence primarily and especially to the conception of 
the Person of Christ. Another new element is the 
elaborate psychological analysis of the process of 
belief, and generally of the Christian habit of mind. 
And lastly, as we have seen, there is certain 
special teaching that has grown out of the circum- 
stances of the time. 

4, Origin of the developments.—It would be an 
utter mistake to suppose that St. Paul’s teaching 
as to the Person of Christ was a new invention of 
his own. We have seen that it was really nothing 
more than a further analysis of the meaning con- 
tained in the simple doctrinal formule of the primi- 
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tive Church: such as that ‘Jesus is Lord,’ ‘Jesus 
is the Christ,’ ‘ Jesus is the Son of God.’ It would 
be equally an utter mistake to imagine that the 
sere Church was going against the will of 
Jesus Himself. There are indications enough that 
it was in no sense doing this. The only thing that 
has given any colour to such an idea is the great 
reticence and reserve that our Lord showed in 
putting forward His claims. There is something of 
a problem in this. But that Jesus knew Himself 
to be both Messiah and Son, we may regard as 
quite certain. 

It is true that St. Paul reflected upon these titles, 
and true that in all his teaching his own experience 
entered as a shaping force; but it is just that fact 
which gives to his teaching such depth of reality. 

VII. Legitimacy of the Pauline construction.— 
It may be said, not without truth, by way of dis- 
counting these Pauline developments : (i.) that the 
methods of argument by which they are supported, 
especially the exegetical methods, are not always 
what we should consider valid ; (ii.) that the per- 
sonal experience on which they rest is exceptional 
and peculiar ; and (iii.) that, in like manner, the 
conditions of early Christian history by which they 
were shaped necessarily had about them something 
relative and transient. 

But, on the other hand : (i.) few propositions are 
more true than the proverbial one, that conclusions 
are often more right than the explicit reasoning 
that leads up to them. Methods of proof are often 
of the nature of a scaffolding the real purpose of 
which is to set up a construction in presentable 
shape, when it verifies itself after the fact by its 
own inherent properties in the experimental field 
of life. 

(ii.) It is not to be denied that the personal 
experience of St. Paul has in it much that is excep- 
tional and peculiar. But that is far more because 
of its penetrating intensity along lines that are 
common to lesser men, than because there is in it 
anything eccentric that disqualifies his experience 
from representing theirs. In other words, St. Paul 
was a religious genius of the highest order that 
human nature has ever produced—in the same 
category with the writer whom we call Second 
Isaiah, with Jeremiah, with many of the Psalmists, 
with St. John, and at a later date with that 
astonishing genius, St. Augustine. We believe 
that men like these were specially raised up by 
God, and endowed by His Spirit with many marvel- 
lous gifts, for the express purpose of pointing out 
the way in which the crowd of religious people may 
follow, of setting before them an ideal after the 
heights and depths of which they may strive. We 
have only to think of the consummate beauty of 
the chapter on Charity, which, after all, is but the 
culmination of other passages that are strewn thick 
over the hortatory portions of the Epistles ; and to 
remember, along with this, that such passages do 
but translate the theoretic side of theology into 
the activities of daily life. 

(ili.) It might be said of each of the foregoing 
heads, and it may be said specially of that which 
turns upon the relativity of the teaching that 
emerges from history, that at most the objection 
does but amount to this, that the theology of St. 
Paul, so far as it rests on the grounds enumerated, 
is subject to the conditions of all things human. 
All things human are relative, and relative, in 
particular, to the age to which they belong. But 
in this class at least of things human, while there 
is the perishable envelope which is inevitably 
stripped off by time, there is no less something 
permanent as well, a permanent residuum or deposit 
—not always definable in words, but very real and 
very precious—which passes on into all the ages 
that follow. This we believe to be true pre- 
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eminently of the first age of pene and true, 
in particular, in a very high degree of the teaching 
of St. Paul. The world since his day—and not the 
Christian world alone—has drawn sustenance from 
it to an extent of which it is probable that, with all 
its eulogies of the Apostle, it has never been fully 
aware. There is a large ingredient of Pauline 
teaching in the very life-blood that courses in a 
Christian’s veins. 

LITERATURE.—The subject of St. Paul in his relation to Christ 
has been much discussed in recent years, and that on critical 
and modern lines. The larger works are: Feine, Jesus 
Christus und Paulus (1902); Goguel, L’Apétre Paul et Jésus- 
Christ (1904); and in i: ete Knowling, Witness of the 
Epistles (1892), and The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ 
(1905). Dr. Knowling’s two books are written with exhaus- 
tive knowledge, and with his invariable lucidity and accu- 
racy of statement and admirable temper; they cover a wide 
extent of surface, and all that can be said on the other side is 
that, perhaps owing to some defect of construction, they may 
seem to be more upon the surface than they really are. There 
is a crowd of smaller tracts and articles, for the most part 


dating from the last two or three years. Among these may be 
mentioned: H. J. Holtzmann, ‘Jesus und Paulus’ in Prot. 
Monatschrift (1900); Kélbing, Die geistige Hinwirkung der 
Person Jesus auf Paulus (1906); Wrede, Paulus? (1907) 
Jiilicher, Paulus und Jesus (1907) [both in the series of Religions: 
geschichtliche Volksbicher]; Julius Kaftan, Jesus und Paulus 
(1906); and Arnold Meyer, Wer hat das Christenthum begriindet ; 
Jesus oder Paulus? (1907). Of these, the writer thinks that he has 
derived most from the two tracts of Wrede and Jtilicher—from 
Wrede in a negative sense, and from Jtlicher in a positive. Wrede 
has constituted himself a sort of advocatus diaboli in the case of 
St. Paul: his writings are all marked by very great sincerity ; 
and his sincerity takes the form of bringing all the objections 
that the natural man of the twentieth century might be moved 
to bring. Wrede’s striking career was cut short somewhat 
abruptly on 23rd Noy. 1906. Jiilicher’s pamphlet the writer 
believes to be one of the very best productions of its author ; 
when allowance is made for the point of view, it is full of sym- 
pathy and insight. Kaftan is also very good, but not quite so 
good in the second part of his little treatise as in the first. 
The anon. work, The Fifth Gospel: being the Pauline Inter- 
pretation of the Christ (1907), and Du Bose, The Gosp. ace. to 
St. Paul (1907), may also be recommended. 
W. SANDAY. 
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Faith, i. 567°, 187° ff., 403», 530», 
775* ; ii. 555, 766%. 
Unconscious, ii. 776. 
Faithfulness, i. 571°, 293, 
Fall, i. 571>, 28, 99"; ii. 633°. 
False Christs, i. 574%. 
Prophets, i. 575", 
Witness, i. 575°. 
Fame, i. 576*. 
Family, i. 576°, 577%, 289%, 304? ; 
ii. 648. 
Famine, i. 578». 
Fan, i. 578». 
Farthing, ii. 200° f. 
Fasting, i. 579", 130°, 253, 258? if. ; 
Li. 12%, 599°. 
of Christ, ii. 287°, 599%. 
Father, Fatherhood, i. 579°, 279*, 
305*, 362”, 486%, 773%, 8902 ; ii. 
265», 890°. 
Fathers, i. 582%. 
Father’s House, i. 582”. 
Fathom, ii. 819°. 
Fatlings, i. 63°. 
Favour, i. 686°. 
Faytm Gospel Fragment, i. 678°. 
Fear, i. 583°. 
Feasts, i. 584, 168%, 437%; ii. 
324, 331, 694", 
Feeding the Multitudes, i. 585°, 
894". ; 
Feet, i. 586”, 605". 
Fellowship, i. 587°, 238%, 351°, 
Fetters, i. 277°. 
Fever, i. 590”, 4630. 
Field, i. 591%. 
Vierceness, i. 591”. 


Fig-tree, i. 592%, 
Fire, i. 595. 
Eternal, i. 536”, 

Firkin, i. 595”; ii. 820°, 

First and Last, i. 595», 

Firstborn, i. 596°. 

First-fruits, i. 597”. 

Fish, Fisher, Fishing, i. 598%, 
66". 

Symbol of Christ, i. 308°, 

Five, ii, 250. 

Flax, ii. 643%. 

Flesh, i. 599*. 

Flesh and Blood, i. 214, 

Flight, i. 600°, 509%. 

Flock, i. 602. 

Flood, i. 602”. 

Flowers, i. 602». 

Flute-players, i. 602», 

Fly, i. 181". 

Foaming, i. 523", 

Fold, i. 68%, 602; ii. 620% 

Following, i. 603". 

Food, i. 604”; ii. 150° ff. 

Fool, i. 604*. 

Foolishness, i. 604”. 

Foot, i. 605%, 586°. 

Footstool, i. 605». 

Force, i. 606%. 

Forerunner, i. 861” ; ii. 170%. 

Foresight, i. 608%. 

Forgiveness, i. 615°, 150°, 279, 
293°, 377° f., 928>s ins 2e1% 
519°, 791», 

Forsaken, i. 447° ; ii. 616°. 

Forsaking All, i. 619%. 

Forty, ii. 250%, 715. 

Foundation of the World, i. 620%. 

Four, ii. 251°. 

Fourteen, ii. 249% 

Fowl, i. 620*. 

Fox, i. 620°, 65%. 

Fragments, i. 620°. 

Frankincense, i. 620°. 

Freedom, i. 621" ; ii. 29%. 

Free Will, i. 621%, 551”; ii. 239°. 

Friendship, i. 622°, 290+. 

Fringes, i. 219°. 

Fruit, i. 624°. 

Fulfilment, i. 625” ; ii. 239, 2652, 
395*, 4287. 

Fulness, i. 629°, 

of the Time, i. 
144" ff, 626%. 

Funeral, i. 2417. 

Furlong, ii. 820%. 

Furnace of Fire, i, 595*. 

Future, i. 342°, 525"; ii. 321%, 


630°, 33° ff., 


Gabbatha, i. 631" ; ii. 329%, 
Gabriel, i. 6314. 

Gadara, Gadarenes, i. 631°, 
Gain, i. 6328. 

Galilean, i. 632°. 

Galilee, i. 632 : ii. 207% 


\ 


Galilee (Sea of), ii. 587°. 

Gall, i. 6342. 

Games, i. 634°, 2222. 

Garden, i. 635°. 

Garner, i. 172°. 

Gate, i. 635" ; ii. 709°. 

Gehenna, i. 635°, 527°. 

Genealogies of Jesus Christ, i. 

636* ; ii, 249%, 

Generation, i. 639. 

Gennesaret (Lake of), ii. 587. 
Land of, i. 640*. 

Gentiles, i. 641; ii. 194>, 296, 
Court of, ii. 709%. 

Gentleness, i. 643. 

Gerasenes, Gergesenes, i. 643°, 

Gerizim, i. 644*. 

Gestures, i. 645%. 

Gethsemane, i. 646°; ii. 207°. 

Ghost, i. 647%. 

Gift, i. 647*». 

Girdle, i. 498°, 499>. 

Giving, i. 647°, 42°; ii, 599+, 

Glad Tidings, i. 659°, 

Glory, i. 648°; i. 621°. 

Gluttonous, i. 649°, 

Gnashing of Teeth, i. 6507. 

Gnat, i. 67*. 

Goat, i. 63>. 

God, i. 650* ; ii. 277%, 761°. 
Attributes, ii. 277%. 
Fatherhood, i. 279%, 3057, 579°, 

660? ; ii. 77°, 265°, 353, 761°. 
Holiness, i. 651%, 728>. 
Love to Christ, i. 356?; ii. 79°. 
Love to man, i. 433"; ii. 77°. 
Nature, ii. 1874, 238° ff. 
Omnipotence, ii. 276+. 
Omnipresence, ii. 278. 
Oneness, i. 6507; ii. 201°, 761°. 
Pharisaic doctrine of, ii. 353*. 
Righteousness, ii, 529». 
in Apocalyptic Literature, i. 
92>. 
in Apocrypha, i. 98°. 

Gods, i. 651». 

Gold, i. 652». 

Golden Rule, i. 653%, 

Golgotha, i. 655%. 

Gomorrah, i. 657°; ii. 650°. 

Good, i. 657°. 

Goodness, i. 658°, 295», 798». 

Goodwill, i. 356°. ; 

Gospel, i. 659°. 

Gospels, i. 663°. 

Apocryphal, i. 671°; ii. 705. 
Text of, ii, 717°: 
Government, i. 333%; ii. 229», 
377%. 

Governor, i. 685°. 

Grace, i. 686>, 697°. 

Graciousness, i. 689*, 

Grapes, i. 800°, 824% 

Grass, ii. 690% 

Grave, ii. 734%. 
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Grave-clothes, i. 690°. 
Greatness, i. 690°. 
Grecians, Greeks, i. 691%. 
Greek Language, ii. 3° ff, 
Greetings, i. 692. 

Grief, ii. 665». 

Grinding, ii. 181°, 
Groaning, i. 62°; ii. 624%, 
Growing, i. 6937, 229, 363°, 460%. 
Guard, i. 694°. 

Guest, i. 694°. 
Guest-chamber, i. 695+. 
Guide, i. 695». 

Guile, i. 436”. 

Guilt, i. 6967; ii, 630° ff. 
Gulf, i. 698. 


Hades, i. 21° f., 425° f., 527>, 713; 
ii. 6697. 
Hair, i. 699%. 


| Hall, i. 699°. 


Hallel, i. 699. 
Hallowed, i. 700°. 
Halting, i. 700°. 
Hand, i. 7014. 
Handmaid, i. 701». 
Happiness, i. 702; ii. 667°. 
Hardening of heart, i. 703. 
Harlot, i. 703». 
Harvest, i. 40. 
Hating, Hatred, i. 704. 
Head, i. 706. 
Headship, i. 706°. 
Healing, li. 553%. 
Hearing, i. 708*. 
Heart, i. 709°. 
Heat, i. 711°. 
Heathen, i. 711%. 
Heaven, i. 711°; ii. 615%. 
Heavenly Things, i. 503°. 
Hebrews (Gospel), i. 505%, 675°. 
Hedge, i. 712%. 
Heir, i. 712°. 
Hell, i. 527, 595%, 635°. 

Descent into, i. 713+. 
Hellenists, i. 691+. 
Hem of Garment, i. 7172, 219. 
Hen, i. 64*. 
Herb, i. 717*. 
Hermon, i. 717; ii. 742°. 
Herod, i. 717%, 408>f.; ii. 110%, 

229>, 378%, 755%. 
Herodians, i. 723%, 
Herodias, i. 723. 
Hezekiah, i. 723°. 
Hezron, i. 723°. 
High Priest, i. 723°; ii. 417%. 
Highway, i. 724°. 
Hill, Hill-country, i. 725°. 
Hindrance, i. 725. 
Mire, 1. 725°. 
Hireling, i. 725°. 
Historical, i. 726°. 
Holiness, i. 728%, 336%, 652%; ii. 
561, 


[See Cures]. 


Holy of Holies, ii. 710°. 
One, i. 730°. 
Place, ii. 709°. 
Spirit, i. 731°, 488>, 650°ff., 
729”, 890" ; ii. 763, 831>. 
Authority, i. 157°. 
in the Soul, ii. 346°, 495+. 
Paraclete, ii. 317°; i. 775, 
Sin against, i. 209%, 6179, 
650° ; ii. 786°. 
Ubiquity, ii. 280, 
Thing, i. 744», 
Home, i. 745+. 
Honesty, i. 746%. 
Honey, i. 746. 
Honour, i. 747*. 
Hook, i. 598°. 
Hope, i. 747°. 
Hopefulness, i. 748?. 

Horn, i. 749». 
Hosanna, i. 
556». 
Hospitality, i. 751°, 694», 8274, 

837°. 
Host, i. 54%, 751%, 827%. 
Hour, i. 7514, 418°, 
House, i. 752?. 
Household, i. 753+. 
Householder, i. 753°. 
Huleh, i. 898°. 
Humanity of Christ, i. 753°. 
Humiliation of Christ, i. 755», 
395». 
Humility, i. 757°, 142%; ii. 839, 
183%, 
Humour, i. 760°; ii, 10%, 
Hundred, ii. 250°. 
Hunger, i. 761°. 
Husband, i. 762°. 
Husbandman, i. 762°, 
Husks, i. 763°, 
Hymn, i. 764%, 
Hypocrisy, i. 765°. 
Hyssop, i. 767°. 


TAS?) 764° se hil. 


Ideal, i. 767% 

Ideas (Leading), i. 769°. 

Idumea, i. 776. 

Ignorance, i. 776%, 17°, 365°; iL 
703°, 830%. 

Illustrations, i. 776°. 

Image, i. 778*. 

Imagination, i. 778*. 

Imitation, i. 779°. 

Immanence, i. 781°; ii. 411°. 

Immanuel, i. 782%; ii. 219°. 

Immortality, i. 784°. 

in Apocrypha, i. 100°. 

Impediment, i. 463%. 

Importunity, i. 793°. 

Impossibility, i. 793°. 

Impotence, i. 793°. 

In, i. 794°. 

In Christ, i. 795*; ii. 403*f., 411°, 
565*, 748", 780%. 
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Incarnation, i. 796%, 15>, 553°, 
572, 

Incense, i. 814. 

Independence, ii. 285+, 

Indignation, i. 60°, 591°. 

Individual, i. 814* ; ii. 6497, 6892. 

Responsibility, ii. 492°. 

Individualism, i. 816». 

Individuality, i. 819°. 

Individuality of Christ, i. 821°. 

Indolence, i. 822. 

Indwelling, i. 280%, 446», 7822. 

Infancy, i. 822°, 15, 298, 681° ff. 

Infirmity, i. 794. 

Influence, i. 824°. 

Inheritance, i. 827°. 

Inn, i. 827. 

Innocence, i. 828°. 

Innocents, i. 828°, 823°. 

Inscription, ii, 732%. 

Insects, 1. 67%. 

Insight, i. 829%. 

Inspiration, i. 831. 

Insurrection, i. 835%. 

Intercession, i. 835°, 

Interest, i. 837%. 

Intermediate State, 1.426%, 713° ff. ; 
ii. 669". 

Invitation, i. 837. 

Irony, ii. 10° f. 

Isaac, i. 839?. 

Isaiah, i. 8397. 

Ascension of, i. 90%. 

Iscariot, i. 907° f. 

Israel, Israelites, i. 839° ; 
230%. 

Issue of Blood, i. 843%. 

Ttureea, i. 843°. 


ii. 229, 


Jacob, i. 844. 

Jacob’s Well, i. 845% 

Jairus, i. 845», 

James, i. 846%. 
Protevangelium of, i. 681% 

Jannai, i. 847». 

Jared, i. 847». 

Jealousy, i. 847°, 521. 

Jechoniah, i. 848. 

Jehoshaphat, i. 848°. 

Jericho, i. 848». 

Jerusalem, i. 8497 ; ii. 305%, 437°. 

Jesse, i. 859°. 

Jesus (Name), i. 859; ii. 219, 

556". 

Jews, i. 8612. 

Joanan, i. 861% 

Joanna, i. 861. 

Joda, i. 861%. 

John, i. 861°. 

John the Baptist, i. 861°. 
Baptism, i. 169%. 
Death, i. 412», 

John (Apostle), i. 8662. 
(Presbyter), i. 669°, 873». 
(Gospel), i. 869, 885%, 


Jonah, i. 895*; i. 626°. 
Jonam, i. 897°. 
Joram, i. 897. 


| Jordan, i, 8974. 
Jorim, i. 901°. 


Josech, i. 901°. 

Joseph, i. 901°. 

Joseph the Carpenter (History 
of), i. 683°. 


| Joseph (Prayer of), i. 912. 
| Joses, i. 902°. 


Josiah, i. 903%. 

Jot, i. 903. 

Jotham, i. 9037. 

Journey, li. 747°. 

Joy, i. 903"; ii. 667°. 

Jubilees (Book of), i. 89?. 

Judea, i. 905*. 

Judah, i. 906*. 

Judah (place), i. 906%. 

Judaism, ii. 288». 

Judas, Jude, i. 906°, 103°. 

Iscariot, i. 907%, 412, 244», 293° ; 

Hi oos 

Judge, Christ as, i. 141*, 3379, 
422%, 914; ii. 396°, 615». 

Judging (by men), i. 913>, 176”; 
li, 2412, 

Judgment, i. 
540°. 

Private, 1. 156%. 


914°, 937, 


| Judgment Day, i. 421%. 
| Just, i. 915". 


Justice, i. 915”. 
Justification, i. 917, 697°; ii. 
515», 533, 545%, 889». 


Justifying one’s self, i. 925%. 


Keeping, i. 925%. 


Kenosis, i. 927%, 15° ff. ; ii. 2042, 
762°. 


| Kerioth, i. 908. 
| Keys, i. 929%, 9>, 249, 


Khan, i. 827%. 
Kid, i. 64*. 
Kidron, i. 237°. 


' Kin, Kindred, Kinship, i. 929°. 


Kindness, i. 929». 

King, i. 9312. 

King of Israel, ii. 2212. 

King of the Jews, i. 477°, 931° ; 
li, 221°. 

Kingdom of God (of Heaven), 
i. 932%, 325°, 379, 486%, 525», 
527%, 528, 578%, 660>, 711>,; 
770%, Tiers ‘i. 144>, 1499" 
267° f.,- 388%, 436, 700°. 

Kiss, i. 935°. 

Kneeling, i, 935». . 

Knocking, i. 936°. 

Knowledge, i. 140%, 141>, 2874, 
365* ; ii. 699. 


Labour, ii. 12. 
Lake of Gennesaret, ii. 587°. 


528", |, 


Lamb, i. 64%. 

Title of Christ, ii. 526, 620°. 

Lame, ii. 2°; i. 700%. 

Lamech, ii. 2°. 

Lamentation, ii. 2°, 811°. 

Lamp, ii. 37; i 268°. 

Lane, ii. 680”. 

Language of Christ, ii. 3%, 268», 
270°. 

Lantern, ii. 5°. 

Last, 1. 595». 

Day, i. 421. 

Supper, ii. 5°; i, 414, 464», 
882; ii. 63>, 71>, 326%, 4092, 
795%, 

Latchet, ii. 9%. 

Latin, ii. 732°. 

Laughter, ii. 9°, 

Law, ii. (11%; 2. 345>an5543503) 
540°f.; ii. 148%, 231, 2662, 
353° f., 531>, 733?) 74 

of God, ii. 15>. 

Lawlessness, ii. 17%, 6322. 

Lawyer, ii. 17°. 

Laying on of hands, it. 736°. 

Lazarus, ii. 187; i. 9°, 467. 

of Bethany, ii. 19*; i. 894°. 

Leading, ii. 20%. 

Learning, ii. 20. 

Leaven, ii. 21°. 

Leaves, ii. 22. 

Lebbeeus, ii. 222. 


| Legion, ii. 23. 


Legs, li. 23°. 
Leprosy, ii. 24°, 457%, 
Letters, ii. 26°. 
Levelling, ii. 27°. 
Levi, ii. 27%. 
Levirate Law, ii. 27% 
Levites, ii. 27°. 
Liberality, ii. 28%. 
Liberty, ii. 29°, 261°. 


| Lie, Lying, i. 436, 575°. 


Life, ii. 307; 1. 892. 
Common, i. 349?. 
Eternal, i. 534°, 538%, 784”; ii. 
30°. 


Light, ii. 32>; i. 214%, 892, 


| Lightning, ii. 35°. 


Lily, ii. 35. 
Linen, ii. 35°. 


) Lip, ii. 35°. 
| Little Ones, ii. 36%. 
_ Living, ii. 397. 


God, ii. 39%. 


| Loaf, ii. 427; i. 230°. 


Loans, ii. 42°. 

Locust, ii. 437; i. 67%. 

Logia, li. 45*, 87%, 309°. 

Logos, ii. 49>; i. 183, 478», 4802, 
889 ; il. 158%, 223, 763%. 

Loneliness, ii. 52°. 


ei ac 
Long-suffering, ii. 53°. 


Look, Christ’s, ii. 54%. 
Lord, ii. 55%, 2249, 565°. 
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Lord’s Day, i. 251°. 
Prayer, ii. 572, 60°, 610%. 
Supper, ii. 63°, 71>, i. 739, 
218>, 375° ff., 400°; ii, 152°, 
279>, 326, 543>; 795. 
Lost, ii. 76%, 554%, 813°. 
Lot, iiy76>. 
Lots; i. 77*s 1: 278%, 
Love, ii. 77°; i. 355* f., 771>f., 893. 
Christ's, i. 287>, 288, 433°; 
ii. 79%, 339°. 
God’s to Christ, i. 356; ii. 79. 
to man, i. 433°; ii. 77°. 
Man’s to God, i. 547°; ii. 79>f. 
to man, i. 238%, 547°f. ; ii. 
80%, 242 ff. , 356? ff. 
Lowliness, ii. 837; i. 292°, 757; 
ii, 183. 
Luke, ii. 83+. 
Luke (Gospel), ii. 84°; i. 506%. 
inumetie;y at. 91's 17 522° ii, 
96". 
Lust, ii. 95%, 631° f. 
Lysanias, ii. 95%. 


Maath, ii. 96% 

Macheerus, ii. 96°. 

Madness, ii. 967. 

Magadan, ii. 97; i. 406*. 

Magdala, ii. 97%; i. 406%. 

Magdalene, ii. 97, 139°. 

Mapi, i. 97>; 1. 131>; ii. 212°, 
675*. 

Magistrate, ii. 101%. 

Magnificat,. ii. 1012; i, 75°; ii. 
1414, 

Mahalaleel, ii. 103°. 

Maid, ii. 103°. 

Maimed, ii. 104% 

Majesty, i. 104%. 

Malchus, ii. 105°. 

Malefactor, ii. 106%. 

Mammon, ii. 106*. 

Man, ii. 107°; i. 291°, 

Manaen, ii. 1102. 

Manasseh, ii. 111°. 

Manger, ii. 111°. 

Manifestation, ii. 111, 

Manliness, ii. 113%. 

Manna, ii. 114. 

Mansion, ii. 115; i. 5% 

Manuscripts, ii. 115>, 721°. 

Marcion (Gospel of), i. 679°. 

Mark, ii. 119% ; i. 120%. 

Mark (Gospel), ii. 120° ; i. 669°f. ; 
i. 310%, 

Conclusion of, i. 116; ii, 131°, 

509>, 723°. - 

Market, Market-place, ii. 136+. 

Marks of Jesus, ii. 677%. 

Marriage, ii. 136°, 138°; i. 29°, 
130*, 274", 484°, 548>, 577>; 
11. 15?) 27". 

Martha, ii. 138°. 

Mary, ii. 139°. 


Mary— 

The Virgin, ii. 140°; i. 681° ff. ; 
il. 835%. 
Departure of, i. 683°. 

Master, ii. 142%, 2242, 

Mattatha, ii. 142%, 

Mattathias, ii. 142, 

Matthan, ii. 142>. 

Matthat, ii. 142>. 

Matthew, ii. 142». 

(Gospel), ii. 143°; i. 505+, 669° f. ; 
pe SL Os 

Maundy Thursday, i. 260%. 

Meals, ii. 150°, 683?. 

Measures, ii. 819°. 

Mediator, ii. 153%; i. 431°; ii. 
397° £. 

Medicine, i. 402%. 

Meekness, ii. 1597; i. 142%, 

Melchi, ii. 161°. 

Melchizedek, ii. 416°, 

Melea, ii. 161°. 

Menna, ii. 161°. 

Mental Characteristics, ii. 161, 
781%. 

Merchant, ii. 738°. 

Mercy, ii. 166°. 

Merit, ii. 167». 

Messenger, ii. 170%. 

Messiah, ii. 171°; i. 22>, 471°, 
486, 526%, 841>£.; ii, 143%, 
2312, 354”, 396, 659° ff. 

in Apocalyptic, i. 937; ii. 173? ff. 
in Apocrypha, i. 94° ff. ; ii.660°f. 

Metaphors, ii. 179*. 

Methuselah, ii. 181». 

Mile, ii. 8202. 

Mill, Mill-stone, ii. 181°. 

Mina, ii. 199». 

Mind, ii. 161°. 

Minister, Ministration, ii. 182°. 


| Ministry, ii. 183>; i. 24>, 411>; 


li. 369%. 

Minstrels, i. 602°. 

Mint, ii. 186°. 

Miracles, ii. 186%; i. 1076, 607», 
893? ; ii, 382%, 556%, 682, 6882, 

in Name of Christ, ii. 218*, 

Miraculous Conception, ii. 806? ff. 

Mission, ii. 191. 

Missions, ii. 193°, 

Mite, ii. 2017. 

Mockery, ii. 196”; i. 757%. 

Money, ii. 198%. 

Money-changers, i. 168%, 244*. 

Monogram (Sacred), i. 309°. 

Monotheism, ii. 201°; i. 6502, 
840? ; ii. 761°, 

Month, ii. 731%. 

Moon, ii. 202°. 

Morality, Moral Law, i. 346%, 
543° ff. ; ii. 15>, 

Morning, ii. 202°. 

Moses, ii. 203*. 

Moses’ Seat, ii. 711°. 


‘Nazarene, ii. 235°; 


Mote, i. 176%. 
Moth, ii. 205*; i. 67%. 
Mother, ii, 205°. 
Mount, Mountain, ii. 206+, 6114, 
Mount of Olives, ii. 206°. 
Mourning, ii. 208"; i. 131%, 602>; 
ii, 2b, 496, 811. 
Mouth, ii. 209. 
Multitude, ii. 209%; i. 396, 404+. 
Feeding the, i. 585°, 894°. 
Murder, ii. 210°. 
Murmur, Murmuring, ii. 211. 
Music, ii. 2114, 
Mustard, ii. 211%, 
Myrrh, ii. 2122. 
Mystery, ii. 213%. 

Pagan, ii. 70°. 
Mysticism, ii. 412%, 867, 871% 
Myth, ii. 214%, 874. 


Naaman, ii. 216%. 
Naggai, ii. 216°. 
Nahor, ii. 216%. 
Nahshon, ii. 2167. 
Nahum, ii. 216%. 
Nail, i. 3987, 587%. 
Nain, ii. 216°. 
Nakedness, ii. 216%, 
Name, ii. 217. 
Names, ii. 218». 
and Titles of Christ, ii. 219%. 
Naphtali, ii. 2253, 
Napkin, ii. 226°. 


' Nard, ii. 2274, 265. 


Nathan, ii. 227%. 


‘Nathanael, ii. 227°; i. 1734, 


Nation, ii. 229. 
Nationality, ii. 231°. 
Nativity, i. 196, 202%, 408°. 


‘Naturalness, li. 232%. 


Nature, Natural Phenomena, ii. 
233%, 3612, 577». 
Influence on Christ, ii. 299° ff. 
Natures (Two), i. 139%, 1407, 481», 
812>f.; ii. 276>, 669°, 851°, 
853? ff., 860° ff., 865° ff. 
i. 5052. 
Nazareth, ii. 236». 


‘ Nazirite, ii. 237°. 


Necessity, ii. 2387; i. 6223, 


| Neck, ii. 2407. 
' Needle, ii. 240%. 


Neighbour, ii. 240°, 814. 
Neri, ii. 241». 
Nest, ii. 241°. 
Nets, ii. 241>; 1. 598°. 
Parable of, ii. 698». 
New Birth, i. 740°f. ; ii. 485» ff. 
Commandment, ii. 242%; i. 238», 
345° ff. 
Covenant, i. 374° ff. ; ii. 548%, 
Testament, ii. 243. 
Apocrypha in, i. 100° f. 
Apocalyptic in, i. 942. 
Nicanor (Gate of), ii. 709%. 
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Nicodemus, ii. 244%, 776+. 
Gospel of, i. 6842, 

Night, ii. 245. 

Nineveh, Ninevites, ii. 246». 

Noah, ii. 247°. 

Nobleman, ii. 247». 

Non-resistance, i. 5474; ii, 161°, 

517>£., 791°. 
Numbers, ii. 247», 
Nunc Dimittis, ii. 253°. 


Oaths, ii. 254"; i, 546°. 

Obed, ii. 256%. 

Obedience, ii. 2564; i. 288, 430°. 

Obscurity, ii. 258°. 

Observation, ii. 258°. 

Occupation, ii. 2593. 

Offence, ii. 259”; i. 150°. 

Offerings, ii. 262°. 

Officer, ii. 262. 

Offices of Christ, ii. 2637. 

Oil, ii. 264. 

Ointment, ii. 265%. 

Old Testament, ii. 265, 268, 288», 

Olivet, ii. 206. 

Omnipotence, ii. 276+. 

Omnipresence, ii. 277%. 

Omniscience, ii. 2802, 8303. 

Oneness, ii. 280°. 

Only-begotten, ii. 2817; i. 1827; 
ii. 6578. 

Opposition, ii. 282°. 

Oppression, ii. 282°. 

Oral Law, ii. 741+. 

Orchard, i. 635 [Garden]. 

Ordinances, ii. 2832. 

Organization, li. 283. 

Originality, ii. 285; i. 800*; ii. 
881». 

Oven, li. 2937; i. 2312, 

Owner, ii. 293°. 

OxpaieGoe. 

Oxyrhyncus Gospel Fragment, 
i. 679%. 


Painting, i. 122°. 

Palace, ii. 293, 

Palestine, ii. 2937. 
Government, ii. 229, 3772, 
Political Conditions, ii. 378+. 
Population, i. 396°; ii. 3834. 

Palm, ii. 308°. 

Palm Sunday, i. 2602. 

Palms of the hands, ii. 3092. 

Palsy, ii. 319°. 

Papias, ii. 309 ; i. 6692, 873%. 
Parable;oii. S12"); ) 123218. 1098; 
331”; ii. 145%, 673°, 701°. 
Paraclete, ii. 317°; i. 34>, 742°f., 

TBP. 

Paradise, ii. 318°. 

Paradox, ii. 3197, 314*. 

Paralysis, ii. 319°. 

Parents, ii. 320. 

Paronomasia, ii. 321%; i. 191°, 
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Parousia, ii. 3215; i, 280°, 342>; 
li. 438+. 

Parties (Political), ii. 380. 

Passion Week, ii. 3237. 

Passover, ii. 324”, 326°; i. 413? ff. ; 
TiesoPdt. 

Samaritan, ii. 559*. 

Past, ii. 328°. 

Patience, ii. 3297; i. 142. 
of Christ, i. 294*; ii. 329%. 

Paul, ii. 8867. 

Conversion, ii. 404*, 508° f. 
Christology, ii. 155%, 400%, 403%. 
Preaching, li. 400%. 

Pavement, ii. 329”; i. 631%. 

Peace, ii. 330°; i. 1457. 

Pearl, ii. 331°. 

Peleg, ii. 331°. 

Penitence, ii. 498*. 

Penny, ii. 199», 200°. 

Pentecost, ii. 331°; i. 260°. 

People, ii. 334°, 229° ff. 

Persea, ii. 335. 

Perdition, i. 455+, 

Son of, i. 909° ; 

Perez, ii. 337%. 

Perfection of Jesus, ii. 337, 636 ; 
i. 295°. 

Human, ii. 341?. 

Perplexity, ii. 342°. 

Persecution, ii. 342°. 

Person of Christ, i. 187>, 3657 f., 
469° ff., 473%, 475°ff., 506%, 
573°, 753, 821"; ii. 155%, 276%, 
QOl>>, 4012. 6692 4..) 1762! 
849° ff, Sd3>Hf., | 860th, 
864° ff., 867° ff. 

Personal appearance, i. 
314° ; ii, 104, 

Personality, ii. 342° ; i. 187%, 2794, 
2812; ii. 187%, 765°. 

Perverting, ii. 349°. 

Pestilence, ii. 3497. 

Peter, ii. 3497. 

Christology, ii. 399, 404», 406». 
Confession, i. 247° ff. 

Denial, i. 444°. 

Gospel of, i. 668%, 677°. 
Preaching, ii. 399°. 
Supremacy, i. 248°; ii, 350. 

Pharisees, ii. 351° ; i. 525%, 544 ff. ; 
ii. 834%, 

Philanthropy, ii. 356°. 

Philip, ii. 359. 

Gospel of, i. 680°. 
Herod, i. 722>; ii. 378%. 

Phylacteries, ii. 360°. 

Physical, ii. 360°. 

Physician, ii. 363+.. 

Piece of Money, of Silver, ii. 
200% >, 

Pigeon, i. 65>, 491°. 

Pilate, ii. 363°, 627>, 754? ff. 

Pilgrim, ii. 366%. 

Pillow, ii. 366” ; i. 405°. 


ii. 813°. 


180", 


Pinnacle, ii. 367%. 
Pipe, ii. 367". 
Pit, ii. 367°. 
Pitcher, ii. 367°. 
Pity, ii. 367°; 1. 142°, 
Place of Toll, ii. 474%. 
Plague, ii. 3697. 
Plan, ii. 369%, 408". 
Platter, ii. 371?. 
Play, i. 222%, 634°. 
Pleasure, ii. 371°. 
Pleroma, i. 629%. 
Plough, ii. 372%. 
Poet, ii. 3727. 
Police, il. 377%. 
Political Conditions, ii. 378; i. 
144? ff., 630? ff. 
Poor, ii. 385%; i. 129°, 506%. 
in Spirit, ii. 386°. 
Popularity, ii. 380°. 
of Jesus, li. 3817. 
Population, ii. 3837; i. 396°. 
Porter, ii. 383°; i. 68*. 
Portion, ii. 383°. 
Portraits of Christ, i. 4, 312° ff. ; 
li. 859°. 
Possession, i. 20°f., 149, 4387; 
ii. 93°. 
Pot, ii. 384*. 
Potter, ii. 384°. 
Pound, ii. 384°, 199, 
Pounds (Parable of), ii. 695». 
Poverty, ii. 385"; i. 129°, 506°. 
of Spirit, ii. 386°. 
Power, ii. 387; i. 1395, 141°f., 
606°. 
Preetorium, ii. 389%; i. 699%. 
Praise, ii. 389°. 

Prayer, ii. 390°; i. 835°. 
Christ’s, i. 18, 141°; ii. 391. 
Preaching, ii. 393°; i. 660%, 661°. 
Christ, ii. 393>; i. 133%, 6620. 
Predestination, i. 93, 307°, 621%; 

ii. 239%, 7857. 
Prediction, ii. 433°, 436%, 777°. 
Pre-eminence of Christ, ii. 4037. 
Pre-existence of Christ, ii. 4074; 
1. 182>f., 337? ; ii. 1749, 65732 
of the Soul, ii. 288°, 746°. 
Premeditation, ii. 4084, 369%. 
Preparation, ii. 409%, 7. 
Presence, ii. 410; i. 287», 
Presentation, ii. 4127; i. 262, 
5972, 823*; ii. 287>, 7109. 
Press, i. 396”. 
Wine, ii. 824°. 
Price of blood, ii. 413. 
Pride, il. 414°. 
Priest, ii. 415”; i. 297%, 723°. 
Priesthood of Christ, ii. 156°, 
415>, 615°. 
Prince, ii. 418». 
Print, ii. 419%. 
Prison, ii. 420°. 
Prisoner, ii. 420°. 
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Procurator, ii. 4214, 229>, 378°. 
Prodigal Son, ii. «21; i, 623; 
11. 555°. 
Profaning, Profanity, ii. 422, 
Profession, ii. 424%. 
Profit, ii. 425+. 
Progress, ii. 425%. 
Promise, ii. 428. 
Property, ii. 429°. 
Prophet, ii. 431>, 266”. 
False, i. 575*. 
Prophetess, ii. 441°. 
Propitiation, ii. 441°; i. 433°; ii. 
796", 797. 
Proselyte, ii. 444*. 
Protevangelium, i. 571°. 
of James, i. 681°. 
Proverb, ii. 445+. 
Proverbs (Jesus’ use of), ii. 445%. 
Providence, ii. 4487; i. 68°f, ; ti. 
233°, 3620. 
Prudence, ii. 449%, 
Psalms, ii. 450>. 
Tmprecatory, ii. 266°. 
Messianic, ii. 173%, 451° ff. 
of Solomon, ii. 274°. 
Psychology, i. 28>. 
Publican, ii. 455*. 
Publishing, ii. 455». 
Punishment, ii. 456. 
Eternal, i. 536; ii. 4417, 503», 
- 668%, 785». 
Future, i. 357>, 421%, 455%. 
in Apocalyptic Literature, i. 
Q3b. 
Purification, ii. 457°. 
Purim, ii. 458». 
Purity, ii. 458» ;. i. 7712. 
Purple, ii. 459». 
Purse, ii. 4607; i. 167%, 


Quarantania, Mt., ii. 714°, 823°. 

Quaternion, ii. 460*. 

Queen, ii. 460°. 

Questions and Answers, ii. 461°. 

Quirinius, ii. 463°; i. 144°, 204°, 
409” ; ii. 699". 

Quotations, ii. 464; i. 100°; ii. 
269, 272%, 445 ff. 


Rabbi, ii. 467, 224%, 

Rabboni, ii. 467%. 

Raga, li. 467%. 

Rachel, ii. 468*. 

Rahab, ii. 468” ; i. 637°. 

Railing, ii. 196, 527°, 

Raiment, i. 498%. 

Rain, i. 40*. 

Ram, ii. 468°. . . 

Ramah, ii. 468°. 

Ransom, ii. 468%; i, 73%; ii. 
479° f., 543, 794°. 

Raven, i. 66*. 

Reader, ii. 469°. 

Readiness, ii. 470*. 


Reading, i. 222°, 507%. 
Reality, ii. 471". 
Reaping, i. 40° ; 
Rebuke, ii. 473+. 
Receipt of Custom, ii. 474%, 455°. 
heconciliation, ii. 474%, 477”, 797%. 
Redemptioa, ii. 475” ; i. 99°, 554%, 
573°. 

Redness of the Sky, ti. 484°. 

Reed, ii. 484”. 

Reflectiveness, ii. 484”. 

Reform, ii. 4853. 

Reformation Theology, ii. 860°, 

Regeneration, ii. 485>, 772°. 

Rehoboam, ii. 489. 

Rejection, ii. 489*. 

Religion, ii. 489», 

Authority in, i. 153%, 

and Art, i. 120°. 

and Revelation, ii. 489°, 522». 
at Christ’s Advent, i. 33*, 797° ff. 

Religious Experience, ii. 493°, 
522», 

Rending of Garments, li. 496°. 

Renunciation, ii. 496° ; i. 772%. 

Repentance, ii. 498* ; i. 487, 616. 

Repetitions, ii. 499°. 

Repose, ii. 500%, 502°. 

Reproach, ii. 500°. 

Reserve, ii. 501». 

Resistance, i. 547? ; 

Vitae 

Responsibility (Individual), ii. 
492», 

Rest, ii. 502°, 500. 

Restoration, Restorer, li. 503* ; i. 
93°; ii. 174°. 

Resurrection of Christ, ii. 505” ; 
i, 32>, 24> f., 488%, 5543: 
aieeodiaes 

Resurrection of the Dead, ii. 
Bae ori. 19%,, 28; 932, 2179; 
B27es 34173", o13*. 

in Apocrypha, i. 100. 

Retaliation, ii. 517*, 1614, 791°. 

Reticence, ii. 501 [Reserve]. 

Retribution, ii. 518; i. 5407, 

Reu, ii. 520%. 

Revelation, ii. 520%, 489». 

by Dreams, i. 495°. 

Revelation (Christ in the Book of), 
ii. 526%, 481, 

Revenge, ii. 791*. 

Reverence, ii. 527"; i. 160%. 

Reviling, ii. 527, 196». 

Reward, ii. 528; i. 93°. 

Rhesa, ii. 528». 

Riches, i. 129, 506°; ii. 
429*, 648%, 747», 815? ff. 

Right, ii. 528°; i. 154%. 

Right hand, ii. 614°. 

Righteous, Righteousness, ii. 
529%. 

Ring, ii. 534°. 


ii. 622°, 
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106°, 


‘River, ii. 534%. 


— 


Roads, ii. 534%. 

Robber, ii. 535%. 

Robe, i. 499°. 

Rock, ii. 535°, 678°. 

Roll, ii. 5364. 

Rome, Romans, ii. 536%. 
and Christ, ii. 297°. 

Roof, i. 752. 

Root, ii. 538%. 

Rue, ii. 538>. 

Rufus, i. 42°. 

Rule, ii. 538». 

Ruler, ii. 540*. 

Rust, ii. 540°. 

Ruth, ii. 540°; i. 637%; ii. 468, 


Sabbah, ii. 5407, 151>, 712». 

Sabbath Day’s Journey, ii. 541°, 
747". 

Sackceloth, ii. 542, 

Sacraments, i. 325°; 
864", 890%, [See 
Lord’s Supper]. 

Sacrifice, ii. 542°; i, 
156°, 184%, 

Vicarious, ii. 793%, 
Sacrifices, Christ’s attitude to, i. 

841"; ii. 711> ff. 

O.T. in rel. to Christ, ii, 546°. 
Sadducees, ii. 548, 351°; i, 785°, 
Sadoe, ii. 550°. 

Saints, ii. 550". 

Saints’ Days, i. 262°, 

Salim, ii. 550°. 

Saliva, ii. 624», 

Salmon, ii. 551». 

Salome, ii. 551°, 

Salt, ii. 551°. 

Salutation, i. 692%, 

Salvation, li. 552°. 

Samaria, Samaritans, ii. 
297%. 

Samaritan (Good), ii. 560°. 

Sanctify, Sanctification, ii. 561°; 
i, 366%. 

Sand, ii. 566°. 

Sandal, ii. 566°. 

Sanhedrin, ii. 566°. 

Sarepta, ii. 845°. 

Satan, ii. 569*; i. 


Si, 852%, 
Baptism, 


5548; ii, 


557%, 


16°, 20°, 92», 


439° ff,, 552°; ii. 59°, 62°, 
630*. 
Satire, ii. 10*f. 
Saviour, ii. 571°. 
Saying and Doing, ii. 573°. 
Sayings (Unwritten), ii, 574°; 


i. 668". 
Scarlet, ii. 575. 
Schism, ii. 781°. 
School, i. 222, 507°; ii. 691°, 
Science, ii. 575°. 
Scorn, ii. 579". 
Scorpion, ii. 580°; i. 66°. 
Scourge, Scourging, ii. 581*. 
Scribes, ii. 582"; i. 544°. 
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Scrip, ii. 813. 
Scripture, i. 584°. 
Sculpture, i. 123%. 
Sea of Galilee, ii. 587°. 
Seal, ii. 594%. 
Seam, i. 340°. 
Searching, li. 594”. 
Second Adam, i. 28”, 477». 
Second Coming, ii. 595? ; 
342° ; ii, 321, 4382, 
Seed, ii. 595. 
Seeing, ii. 595», 624% 
Self-assertion, i. 2967, 
3634 ; il. 4987. 
-consciousness, 
sciousness]. 
-control, ii. 596°; i. 294°; ii. 
7072. 
-defence, i. 547%; ii. 161%, 517%, 
791°. 
-denial, ii. 598"; i. 129%. 
-examination, ii. 599». 
Selfishness, ii. 600", 4987. 
Self-renunciation, i. 772°; ii. 
496». 
-restraint, 1. 294"; ii. 596, 7072. 
-sacrifice, i. 295%, 530, 619; ii. 
184%, 4977. 
-suppression, ii. 601°. 
Semein, ii. 602. 
Separation, ii. 6027. 
Septuagint, ii. 603"; i. 114%. 
Sepulchre, i. 241°f., 655° ff.; ii. 
7344, 
Sermon on the Mount, ii. 607°; 
i. 1067, 147°, 345° ff. ; ii. 2062. 
Serpent, ii. 612°; i. 66°. 
Serug, ii. 6137. 
Servant, li. 613, 6412. 
of Jehovah, ii. 432+, 476°, 479. 
Service, ii. 613%, 183%, 184. 
Session, ii. 614. 
Seth, ii. 6167. 
Seven, ii. 2487. 
Seven Words, ii. 616. 
Seventy, ii. 617°, 249». 
Seventy Times Seven, ii. 249°. 
Shame, ii. 6197; i. 395°. 
Shealtiel, ii. 620+. 
Shechem, ii. 687. 
Sheep, ii. 620*; i. 64°, 67° ff. 
Shekel, ii. 200°, 8192. 
Shekinah, ii. 621”. 
Shelah, ii. 622. 
Shem, ii. 6227. 
Shepherd, ii. 620°. 
Shewbread, li. 6223, 
Shilling, ii. 199%. 
Ship, i. 216°. 
Shoe, ii. 566°. 
Shore, i. 176%. 
Sibylline Oracles, i. 83%. 
Sick, Sickness, i. 462>, 4022. 
Sickle, ii. 622». 
Sidon, ii. 622°. 


i, 280°, 


336° ff., 


[See Con- 


Sifting, ii. 623». 

Sighing, ii. 624. 

Sight, ii. 624% 

Sign, ii. 625°; i. 151; ii. 188”, 837°. 

Silence, ii. 626+, 754°. 

Siloam, ii. 628. 

Silver, ii. 199». 

Simeon, ii. 6287; i. 2037; ii. 2537. 

Simon, ii. 628; i. 2682; ii. 8467. 

‘Simple, Simplicity, ii. 628°. 

Sin, ii. 630%, 821°. 

Confession of, i. 3602. 

Eternal, i. 541, 788%, 790°; ii. 
787°. 

Original, ii. 632>; i, 28°, 992, 
552*, 698%, 

Unpardonable, i. 209%, 617%, 
650°, 733° ; ii. 786°. 

and Death, i. 4287, 698%. — 

and Sickness, i. 403°, 794%. 

in Apocalyptic, i. 93%. 

in Apocrypha, 1. 99. 

Sincerity, ii. 6357. 

Singing, ii. 211°. 

Sinlessness, ii. 636; i. 140°, 295», 
361, 364°, 472°, 799* ; ii. 163°, 
337%, 635%, 761°. 

Sinners, ii. 639°, 688°. 

Sir, ii. 6402, 

Sirach, i. 96? ff. 

Sisters, ii. 6407. 

Sixty, ii. 252°. 

Skins, i. 220 [Bottle]; ii. 824°, 

Skull, Place of, i. 655+. 

Sky, ii. 641°, 484°. 

Slave, Slavery, ii. 6417, 649%. 

Sleep, ii. 6423. 

Slothfulness, ii. 642. 

Slowness of Heart, ii. 6437. 

Smoking Flax, ii. 643%. 

Snare, li. 643%. 

Snow, i. 40. 

Sociability, 1. 1437, 289° ff. 

Socialism, ii. 643°, 429%, 

Social Life, ii. 646” ; i. 33? ff. 

Socinianism, i. 483? ; ii. 867%. 

Sodom, ii. 650°. 

Soldiers, ii. 6512. 

Solitude, ii 651%. 

Solomon, ii. 652+. 

Solomon’s Porch, ii. 709. 

Solomon (Psalter of), i. 87. 

Son, Sonship, ii. 652*; i. 182° ff., 
SN Bes TBI ORT Tbh, che 
654 ff., 761? ff. 

Son of David, ii. 653%; i. 526», 
6362 ; ii. 1762, 221°, 

Son of God, ii. 654? ; i. 77%, 336, 
476, "774; 11. 175°, 221». 
Son of Man, ii. 6597; i. 22, 336, 
476%, 526%, 691%; ii. 174°, 

DOS aan 

Son of Perdition, i. 909” ; ii. 813°. 

Son of the Law, i. 224%, 225». 

Sons of Thunder, i. 216%. 


Sop, ii. 665% 
Sorrow, Man of Sorrows, i. 142%; 
li. 665>. 
Soul, ii. 668. 
Transmigration, ii. 746. 
Value, i. 771°. 
South, ii. 670%. 


‘Sowing, ii. 670°; i. 39%. 


Span, ii. 819». 


‘Sparrow, i. 66%. 


Spear, ii. 670. 
Spices, ii. 670%. 
Spies, ii. 670°. 


Spikenard, ii. 671%, 2278, 265+. 


Spinning, ii. 671°. 
Spirit, ii. 671, 831°. 
Holy. [See.Holy Spirit]. 
Unclean, i. 21%, 438? ff., 7337; 
ii. 93>. 
Spirituality, i. 286° ff. 


‘Spiritualizing the Parables, ii. 


673°. 
Spitting, Spittle, ii. 674°, 


‘Sponge, i. 677; ii. 803%. 


Staff, ii. 674°. 

Stall, ii. 111* [Manger]. 

Star, ii. 674>; i. 409"; ii, 99% 

State after Death, i. 425°; ii 
668° f. 

Stater, ii. 200°. 

Stature, i. 367, 

Steward, Stewardship, ii. 676. 

Stigmata, ii. 677°. 

Stoicism, i. 797%. 


‘Stone, ii. 678+. 


Stoning, ii. 679%. 


‘Storm, ii. 591*f. 


Stranger, ii. 680%. 

Stream, li. 534*. 

Street, ii. 680°. 

Struggles of Soul, ii. 680°. 

Stumbling, Stumbling-block, i. 
25es 

Suffering, ii. 681°; i. 141°, 278, 
5314, 551°f. ; ii. 2678 ff. , 665° ff. 

Summer, ii. 6827. 

Sun, ii. 6822. 

Supernatural, ii. 6827, 186°. 

Superscription, ii. 732%, 

Supper, ii. 683°. 

Supremacy, ii. 683°. 

Surprise, ii. 684°; i. 47°. 

Susanna, ii. 685”. 

Swaddling clothes, ii. 685%. 

Swearing, ii. 254%, 423”; i. 546°, 

Sweat, ii. 685; i. 215+. 

Swine, i. 64°. 

Sword, ii. 6867. 

Sycamine, ii. 686°. 

Sychar, ii. 686». 

Sycomore, ii. 687°, 686°. 

Symeon, ii. 628°. 

Sympathy, ii. 688°; i. 403%; ii. 
381, 492%, 


Synagogue, ii. 689°. 
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Synoptics, Synoptists, ii. 692. 

Synoptic Problem, i. 670°; ii. 
84°, 125° ff., 828». 

Syropheenician Woman, ii. 692. 


Tabernacles (Feast of), ii. 694%. 

Table, Tablet, ii. 694°. 

Tabor (Mount), ii. 694°. 

Talent, ii. 199>, 8197. 

Talents (Parable of), ii. 695*. 

Talitha Cumi, ii. 697%. 

Tamar, ii, 6972. 

Tares, li. 697%. 

Tassel, i. 219. 

Tatian (Gospel of), i. 685°. 

Tax, Taxing, ii. 699°; i. 143, 
204° ff., 275°, 409>; ii. 230, 
380%, 463°. 

Teacher, ii. 699. 

Teaching of Jesus, ii. 699>; i. 
18> ff., 108>ff., 148», 213%, 
DTP 287%, 862, 472%, 473°, 
485», 660%, 661>, 799° ff. ; ii. 
271», 292%, 344, 

Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
li. 705°. 

Tears, ii. 706%. 

Temperance, ii. 7073. 

Tempest, ii. 591% 

Temple, ii. 708*, 13>, 3079. 

Temple (Cleansing of), ii. 712°; i. 
243? f., 443, 

Temple, Visit to, i, 15>, 225° ff., 
361°. 

Temptation, ii. 7137. 

in the Wilderness, ii. 714°; 
i. 16%, 141, 362%, 410°, 530" f., 
HezOlP. 818%5 ii. 2064, 
338>f., 344>, 414>, 638%, 651>, 
7145, 823%, 

Ten, ii. 249°. 

Ten Thousand, ii. 250°. 

Tent, ii. 716°. 

Terah, ii. 716%. 

Testament, ii. 716°; i. 374%. 

Testaments of Twelve Patriarchs, 
aos". 

Tetrarch, ii. 717. 

Text of the Gospels, ii. 717°. 

Thaddeus, ii. 7257; i. 4° 

Thanksgiving, ii. 726%. 

Theophilus, ii. 726°. 

Thief, ii. 727. 

Thirst, ii.''727°, 

Thirty, ii. 252°, 

Thistles, ii. 728. 

Thomas, ii. 728°, 7763. 

Gospel of, i. 680°, 682%, 

Thorns, ii. 729%. 

Crown of, i. 397%. 

Three, ii, 249%, 251. 

Threshing-floor, i. 40*, 277% 

Throne, ii. 729°, 

Thunder, ii. 729°. 

Tiberias, ii. 729°. 


Tiberius, ii. 730°. 

Tiles, ii. 731°; i. 753*. 

Timeeus, i. 173>. 

Time, ii. 731°. 

Tithe, -i1.: 732, 250%, 431°. 

Title on the Cross, ii. 732%. 

Titles of Christ, ii. 219. 

Tittle, ii. 733. 

Titus, ii. 84", 

Tobit (Bk.), i. 95. 

Tolerance, Toleration, ii. 733°; 
shy ane 

Toll, ii. 455°, 474°. 

Tomb, ii. 734%; i. 241°f., 273°, 
857%. 

Tongue, ii. 735". 

Tongues, i. 737%; ii. 333°. 

Tooth, i. 737%; ii. 735% 

Torch, ii. 735°. 

Torment, ii. 736% 

Touch, ii. 736%. 

Towel, ii. 737°. 

Tower, ii. 738°. 

Towns, ii. 3022. 

Trachonitis, ii. 738°. 

Trade and Commerce, ii. 738%, 
2597. 

Trades, ii. 740°. 

Tradition, ii. 7412. 

Traitor, i. 9097. 

Transfiguration, ii. 742%, 206°. 

Transmigration, li. 746% 

Travel, ii. 746. 

Treasure, ii. 747”. 

Treasury, ii. 748°, 709°. 

Tree, ii. 749" ; 1. 3957. 

Trial of Jesus, ii. 749”; i, 575», 
756° ; ii. 196°. 

Tribe, ii. 759*. 

Tribulation, ii. 759*. 

Tribute, ii. 759>; i. 246°, 4667; 
ii. 2007. 

Trinity, ii. 759°, 411°. 

Triumphal Entry, i. 519%, 749°; 
ii, 309%. 

Trumpet, ii. 766%. 

Trust, ii. 766°; i. 279%, 288. 

Truth, ii. 768°; i. 279%, 892°; ii. 
576? ff., 7042. 

Tunic, i. 3407, 498%. 

Turban, i. 498». 

Turning, ii. 7714, 498° f. 

Turtle-dove, i. 65>. 

Twelve, i. 105%», 457°; ii. 252°. 

Twelve Apostles (Gospel of), i. 
505», 680%. 

Two, ii. 250”. 

Tyre, ii. 774°. 


Ubiquity, ii. 277°. 

Unbelief, ii. 775+. 

Uncleanness, ii. 12f., 16>, 457°, 
458°. 

Unclean spirit, i. 21, 438°ff., 
ioe” 5 i, 93°, 


Unconscious faith, ii. 776°. 

Understanding, ii. 778*. 

Undressed cloth, ii. 779*. 

Union, ii. 779°. 

Uniqueness, ii. 780». 

Unity, ii. 781> ; i. 327%; ii. 280°. 

Universalism, ii. 783°; i, 370°; 

li. 194°, 572». 

Unjust Steward, i. 

746” ; ii. 817%. 

Unleavened Bread,-ii. 325°. 

Unpardonable Sin, ii. 786°; i. 
209%, 617%, 650°. 

Upper Room, ii. 788°. 

Uriah; ii. 789°. 

Usury, i. 837%. 

Uzziah, ii. 789°. 


605", 623%, 


Vain, ii. 790*. 

Veil, ii. 790°, 7107. 

Vengeance, ii. 791°. 

Verily, ii. 792°; i. 49°. 

Vicarious Sacrifice, ii. 793%. 

Vicarious Suffering, ii. 793%, 4697; 
1, 483°, 

Victory, ii. 800. 

Vigils, ii. 599%. 

Village, ii. 302%. 

Vine, Vineyard, ii. 800. 

Vine (Allegory of), ii. 801% 

Vinegar, ii. 803°; i. 634". 

Violence, ii. 803°. 

Viper, i. 66°. 

Virgin Birth, ii. 804°; i. 74> ff., 
203° f., 573°, 783%; ii. 639°. 

Virgins (Ten), i. 605% 

Virtue, ii. 809°. 

Vision, i. 494? ff. 

Visitation, ii. 809°. 

Voice, ii. 810. 

Vows, ii. 810°. 

Vulture, ii. 811°; i. 65°. 


Wages, ii. 811°. 

Wagging, i. 646°. 

Wailing, ii. 811», 2». 

Walk, ii. 811”. 

Wallet, ii. 813. 

War, ii. 813%, 303%. 

Waste, ii. 813°. 

Watch, ii. 813°; i. 340°. 

Water, ii. 814*; i. 40% 

Water and Blood, i. 216. 

Waterpot, ii. 814°. 

Way, ii. 815°. 

Wayside, ii. 815°. 

Wealth, ii. 815>; i. 129%, 506+; 
ii. 106°, 429°, 648°, 747°. 

Weariness, ii. 818. 

Weaving, ii. 818°. 

Wedding Garment, ii. 818%. 

Week, ii. 731°. 

Weeks, Feast of, ii. 332%. 

Weeping, ii. 706*. 

Weights and Measures, ii. 818°. 
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Well, ii. 820°. 
West, ii. 821. 
Whale, i. 895°; ii. 247%, 625%. 
Wheat, ii. 821°. 
Wicked, ii. 821°. 
Widow, ii. 822%. 
Wife, ii. 822°, 
Wild Beasts, i. 64°. 
Wilderness, ii. 822. | 
Will, 11. 823°; i. 551°, 6215); i. 
2397, 669°. 
Wind, ii. 8247, 
Wine, ii. 8247; i. 401, 6347, 
Winter, ii. 824. 
Wisdom, ii. 8257; i. 22°, 96° ff. 
(Bk.), i. 97° fff. 
of Christ, ii. 829°. 
Wise Men, ii. 97. 


Witness, ii. 830°; i. 892°. 

False, i. 575°, 
Woe, ii. 832. 
Wolf, i. 65%. 
Woman, ii. 834"; i. 577°; ii. 6497. 
Womanliness, ii. 836°. 
Wonders, ii. 837°. 
Word, ii. 838". [See Logos]. 
Work, i. 24> f., 224>; ii. 14, 431. 
Works, ii. 1887. 


World, ii. 839°; i. 278>, 4292, 


893°; ii. 3612. 
Worldliness, ii. 840. 
Worm, i. 672. 

Wormwood, i. 634* [Gall]. 
Worship, ii. 389%, 390°, 6912. 
Wrath, i. 60°. 

Writing, ii. 842°. 


Year, ii. 731°. 
Yoke, ii. 843+. 
Young man, ii. 843», 


Zaccheeus, ii. 844%, 

Zachariah, i. 171”. 

Zacharias, ii. 844>; i, 
427. 

Zarephath, ii. 845°. 

Zeal, ii. 845». 

Zealot, ii. 846+. 

Zebedee, ii. 846°. 

Zebulun, ii. 846°. 

Zephaniah (Apocalypse of), i. 
91°, 

Zerah, ii. 848°. 

Zerubbabel, ii. 848°. 

Zion, i. 850°. 


190°, 
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fae 
dyad\y, i. 903%. darboronos, i. 105°. daxptew, ii. 706%. 
dyyamryrss, i. 188°. amide, i. 455%, 791, 909"; ii. | devdds, i. 3812. 
dyyenros, ii. 605%. 813°. deomérys, li. 55%. 
ayidgew, i, 366%, 700°. dpyvptov, li. 198%. devrepompwrov, i, 411°; ii. 541%, 
ayiacpes, li. 561°. diperi, li. 599°, 7242, 
dy.os, i, 728° ff., 730°; ii. 550%, | dpx7, ii. 538°. Snvdp.or, ii. 199°. 
605°. dpxmyes, i. 271% ; ii, 20°, 419%, 571. | dud Boros, ii. 605%. 
ayvos, ayvitw, i. 728"; ii. 459°. dpxewv, ii. 588°. dtaryoyyviw, ii. 211%. 
dypés, i, 591%. dpxvepets, i. 297%. SiadjKn, 1. 374%; ii. 717% 
aywvla, i. 36°. dpxwv, li. 419°. didxovos, -eiv, ii. 182°, 613%, 
addeAGds, ii. 605”. dornp, dorpov, ii. 674°, Siaxplver Oat, i, 491°. 
&doXos, ii, 635?. doodpov, ii. 200°. didacKkaNla, i. 485%. 
&Oeopos, ii. 821”, davveros, li. 778°. ddaxn, 1. 485%. 
adereiv, i. 453°. dopandis, i. 276”. Slkaros, Sukacoctvn, 1. 915”; ii. 529%, 
aiyiands, i. 176%. drila, ii, 619. 606". 
aidws, ii. 619% avédvw, i. 693%. dixalwua, ii, 283%, 
aiua, ii. 605?. &peors, i, 487° f. ; ii. 605, Slixrvov, ii. 241°. 
alvety, 1, 2118, duordfeuv, i. 4914. 
aloxvvy, Ui. 618*. Bamrifw, i. 169%; ii. 605». Soxos, i. 176%. 
alisy, aldvios, i. 540%, 787°; ii. 376%, | Bdrricpua, -u6s, i. 168°. dbfa, -dgw, i. 648, 892>; ii. 606%, 
605°, 839°. Bdpos, i. 2412. 621», 
add Baorpos, -ov, i. 41>. Baordgw, i. 908. doddos, i. 221%; ii. 613%. 
GNAGera, -Hs, -wvds, i. 570, 892"; ii. | Bdros, i. 242>F. 5 ii. 729. Spaxun, dldpaxmov, li. 200°. 
768°, 801°. Barra[-o-]\oyéw, ii. 499°, 790°. Suvdpers, li. 188”. 
apudprnua, i. 788%. BddAvypa THs épnudcews, i. 6°. Svvapus, i. 6074. 
duaprwrds, ii. 639" f, BeBadw, i. 6267; ii. 605°. Suvdorns, li. 419% 
duves, ii, 620%. BéBndos, -dw, ii. 422%. Swpedyv, i, 647%. 
applBrnorpor, ii. 241%, Bidgfera, ii. 803°. 
dvdyavoy, ii. 788. Bios, ii. 39%. éOvixéds, ii, 606%. 
dvdbeua, i. 404”. Pracdnyla, ii. 423°. ZOvos, ii. 229%, 606*. 
dvaldea, i. 793*. Bdérw, i. 446°; ii. 5963, eldwdov, li. 606*. 
dvdpynots, li. 74%. Bd0vvos, ii. 367°. el\uxpu7s, li. 635% 
dvdmavots, ii. 500% Bécxw, ii. 620%. elpjvn, ii. 330°. 
dvdcraots, ii. 605°, Bpédos, i. 1614, 823°. els, i, 795°. 
dvaronn, iv 425. éxkdnola, i. 329, 560* ; ii. 606". 
dvagépw, ii, 605°. yatopuddxcor, ii. 748°. exréyeu, i, 307°. 
dvoa, ii. 96%. yeddw, ii. 9°. éxdexros, 1. 308, 5117; ii. 606%. 
dvouos, ii. 821°, ryeved, i. 639°. éxtrjooopat, i. 48%, 131°. 
dyThely, ii, 815%. yevéowa, i. 208°. éXeos, i. 687°. 
dmrapvéoua, ii. 598%. ryevvdw, i, 182%, "BAAnr, ‘EAAnviorys, i. 691%”. 
dravryacpa, i. 97°. ylyvecOat, ii. 281°, éuBpymdcbar, i. 62». 
- dmotia, -€w, i. 775%. yuyveokew, ii. 778°. éugavlfw, ii, 112°, 
ardods, -6rys, i. 589"; ii, 628°. yAwoobkouov, i. 167°. év, i, 794°. 
drobvickew, i. 791°, yoyyitw, li. 211%. év Tots Tod marpés pov, i, 228%», 
dmoxahvrrew, -Yis, i. 79°; ii. 605%. | ypdupara, i. 202%; ii. 584>E, 243% », 
daré\ups, i. 791%; ii. 76%, 554", ypapnh, ii. 584 f. év Xpio7G, i. 795%; ii. 403% », 411°, 
drodurpow, -UTpwots, ii, 605”, 565%, 748". 
firopéw, i. 491°. Satudviov, li, 605°. évépyewa, 1. 607%. 
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évreTuNuypévov, Ui. 225%, 510*. 

éterdtw, ii. 594°, 

éSiorapat, 1. 47°. 

eEoudeveiy, -develv, -devodv, 1. 454%, 

éfovola, i. 606°. 

éml, i. 795”. 

émOupéw, 1. 453%; ii. 95". 

émovatos, li. 58>, 622. 

émiokoTéw, -os, -7, 11. 6067, 809°. 

értrporros, ii. 676°. 

éromrat, li. 104% 

épya, ii. 188%. 

épyaferOar, ii. 1% 

épeuvvdw, ii. 594°. 

evayyerlfw, -édov, 1. 659; ii. 606". 

evdoxéw, -la, i. 308°, 355*. 

evepyérns, i. 192%. 

ev\oyéw, -la, -nTds, 1. 189%, 211%; 
li. 6067. 

evxapirréw, -fa, 1. 189%, 211°; ii. 
726%. 

éppadda, 1. 522%, 


fAros, i. 49%, 521°. 

fw, i. 538%, 788%, 789%, 8927; il. 
30*, 606*. 

(Gy, ii. 39%. 


fwoyovew, fworodéw, ii. 606% 


nyewovetor, ii. 464%, 
nyeuwy, ii. 418°, 
mrtkla, 1. 86°. 
juepa, ii, 606%. 
jovxdgw, ii. 330°. 


dapBéouar, i. 47”. 
Oavaros, i. 791”; ii. 606%. 
Oaupdatw, 1. 47%, 

bé\nua, li. 669°. 

Bédw, i, 453". 

Beds, li. 606%. 

OAtYWus, i. 85°; ii. 759%. 
OpouBos, ii. 685%, 
Ouplapa, i. 814%, 


iS.os, i. 745%. 

iepdv, li. 708*. 

iAdokouat, ii. 441>, 6062. 
iNacuds, ii. 606%, 796%. 
ihaorjpcov, ii. 606°, 797°. 
iudrioy, 1. 338%, 499%. 


Kadapéds, -ifw, -icpds, ii, 459. 
kala, ii. 606. 

kakés, li. 821°. 

kapdla, 1. 709”; i. 344°, 
Kappos, i. 176". 

KaraBovn Kdcpou, i. 620% 
KararyeAdw, ii, 9». 

KarakNivw, ii. 152%. 
Karahd\ayn, -doow, ii. 474%, 7974. 
kard\vupa, li. 788°. 
katdmavovs, ii. 606. 

kardpa, i. 405%. 

Karagpovety, i, 454°. 


Kédpov, Kedpwr, Kedpwv, 1. 237”. 
Kévwua, 1. 629%, 

kepata, ll. 733, 

Képas, li. 606". 

Képya, ii, 198°. 

kepanls, ii. 536%. 
Kexapirwpevn, i. 76°. 
KAGE eras tile LOG 
kKAnpovomew, -ta, -os, ii. 606°. 
kM fjpos, ii. 606”. 

Kodpdvrys, li. 201°. 

Kowdw, -ds, ii. 606". 
Kowwvla, 1, 587*. 

kdxkos, 1. 3697. 

Koraglfw, i. 239%. 

KéAmos, i. 219", 

Koray, il. 14. 

Kogpos, i. 893*; ii. 606", 839. 
kovgrwola, ii, 813°, 

Kogwos, i. 174". 

Kpdtuore, il. 727%. 

kptvw, i. 913”. 

xrléw, «rlows, ii. 606°. 
xuBela, 1. 278%. 

xuvdptov, i, 643 il. 693° n. 
kUptos, ii. 55%, 224%», 606°. 
kwoos, i, 426°. 


Aads, ii. 2297, 606°. 

Aarpevewv, li. 613%. 

Aerrov, ii. 201%. 

Aevroupyéw, -la, ii, 182, 606”, 613%. 

Aoyeov, il. 45". 

Novos, i. 98%; ii, 50%, 158%. 

Adrpov, avTiturpoy, AUTPOW, -wors, il. 
468”, 606, 794. 

Avyvla, 1. 268. 


palverOat, ii. 96>. 

poaxdptos, -tfev, 1. 177%, 2114, 213%. 

paxpoduuta, ii. 53°. 

paprupta, i. 892”. 

pacriyow, li. 581%, 

parny, ii. 790°. 

paxatpa, li. 686". 

peyanrerérns, ii. 104%. 

peyadwotry, li. 104°. 

pépos, ii. 383°. 

pecirns, i. 113%. 

perewplfecOa1, i. 271, 491% 

pipéouat, -nrHs, i. 555%. 

pucObs, i. 725°. 

pva, ii. 199%. 

poytAddos, i. 427% 

poxela, i. 29°, 

povy, i. 5*; ii. 1152. 

povoyevhs, 1. 97, 1827; ii. 281%, 
657%, 723%, 805°. - 

pvornptov, ii, 213%, 606%. 

pape, i, 604”. 


Nafapd, ii. 237%. 
Nafapnvds, -wpatos, ii. 235%. 
vads, li. 708%. 

veavias, ii, 843°. 


vimeos, 1. 161%. 
vumrnp, i. 174°. 
voew, ii. 778. 
vousoua, li. 198°, 
vouos, ii. 606”. 


téorns, ii. 384%. 
EvNov, i. 395%; ii. 674°, 749%. 
ddny6s, i. 695° f. 

oikodouéw, -7, 1. 240°; ii. 606%. 
olxovduos, -la, ii. 676”. 
olvorérns, i. 649°. 

dvoua, li. 217%, 6077. 

écvos, i, 728%, 730°. 

ovpavds, i. 7114, ii. 607%. 

dx Nos, ii. 2097. 

dWdprov, i. 66%, 598?. 

dyaviov, ii. 8112. 


mats, 1. 221"; ii. 607% 

mapaBor}, li. 312°, 445%, 

mapdde.cos, ii. 607". 

mapdk\yros, mapdkAynous, i. 
367° ; ii, 317°. 

mapacKkeun, i. 7%, 409%. 

mapbévos, i. 783° f.; ii. 807%, 808°. 

moaporula, ii. 445%, 

mapowls, i. 465%. 

meipatw, meipacuos, li. 607%, 713% 

mepl, il. 607%. 

mepirarety, il. 8114. 

mepiréuverv, -Towh, i. 607%. 

mérpa, mérpos, i. 248>, 786*n. ; 
ity SB 

mivaktdvov, i. 694%. 

miorevew, Tiers, 1. 568%, 893%; li. 
607°. 

mioTiky, ii. 265%, 671%. 

mde, li. 694%. 

mcovetla, i. 380”. 

TAHOos, li. 209%. 

m\npody, i. 625? ff. 

TrNpwua, 1. 629% 

mvedua, li. 344%, 607%, 668*, 672°. 

moéw, ii. 74%. 

moimatverv, il. 539%, 620°, 

moun, ii, 620%. 

moluvy, li. 6207. 

movnpds, li. 59%, 63%, 821°. 

mopeverOat, li. 812°, 

mopvetw, -ela, -n, i, 703f.; ii 
607°. 

moramés, i. 76%. 

mpdkrwp, li. 263%. 

mpais, -Urns, ii. 159%, 

mpec Bela, 1. 49%. 

mpoBarov, ii. 620%. 

mpdovoin, ii. 448%, 

mpocaywyn, 1. 12>, 

mpooatréw, i. 184*n. 

mpopryrns, -evw, -ela, li. 607% 

mpwrTérokos, 1. 235%, 597%. 

mrwx6s, i, 1847 n. 

muétov, li. 694». 


34°, 


pdBdos, ii. 674°, 
pamiopa, ii, 757% 
poupata, ii, 686. 


caynvn, ii. 242°. 

odpé, i. 599°; ii. 6077. 
cecpods, i. 504%, 
cednvidgerbat, ii. 91°, 96". 
onuetov, li, 188, 625°. 
ovydw, ciwrdw, ii, 330”. 
otros, 1. 369%. 


okdvdanor, -lfev, i. 617; ii, 259°. 


oKnvn, oknvody, ii. 622%, 
oxéros, -ta, U1. 607*. 
copia, i. 225°; ii. 826%. 
omekovNdTwp, li. 378". 
omeipa, 1. 167°. 

ot ayxvifouat, li. 368%. 
orépia, i. 369". 

omupts, 1.:174*. 

orarhp, ii. 198>, 200°. 
ordxus, 1. 369%. 

o77O0s, ii. 694°. 
orlypara, ii. 677%. 
otparnyos, i. 271%. 
otpépw, emurpépw, -op7, ii, 771%. 
avykupla, i, 277°. 
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gvAdNuTréomat, li. 368". 

cuvendety, i, 235%. 

cuviévat, civeots, cuverds, li. 778%. 

cxowvlov, ii. 581. 

cdbfw, cwrnp, -npla, -ypiov, U1. 552”, 
556”, 571°, 607°. ; 

oOpa, 1. 217%. 


rddavTov, ii. 199”, 
Tapwetov, i, 338", 
Tapioow, i. 48°. 
Tamewvoppoctvy, i. 758%. 
Téxtwv, i, 240". 

Tenet, 1. 626%. 

réXevos, ii. 341% >. 

répas, ii. 188°, 625%, 837>f. 
Tpamefirat, i. 168%. 
TpvBr.ov, 1. 464%. 
Tuyxdvw, i, 277”. 

rimos, Vrorimwots, 1. 555%. 


S8pla, ii. 384%. 

vids ToD dvOpwrov, ii. 661%. 
banpérns, li. 182%, 263, 378%, 613%. 
trddevryua, i. 555%. 

bmrdxpiows, i. 765%. 

dropovn, li. 53°. 


padovys, i. 338". 
pdvracua, i. 111°, 
parvn, i. 1114 
POdvos, i, 521, 
piravOpwria, il. 356°. 
pyudw, ii. 330°. 
péBos, 1. 881% >. 
gopriov, i. 240%. 
ppayeddow, 1. 5814. 
ppéap, li. 367°. 
pudaky, i. 813°, 
gwvn, ii. 810". 
bas, puwrifw, -cuds, i. 595%, 892; 
li. 607°. 


xarkds, i. 230”; ii. 198%. 

xdpis, i. 686°, 689, 
607°. 

xAlapxos, i. 271%, 307%. 

xuT wy, 1. 3387, 4992. 

xpnorérys, i. 929%. 

xptords, ii. 1714, 219, 607°. 

xwrds, ii. 2°, 

xépa, xwplov, i. 591. 


GOT Piste: 


Puy, ii. 344°, 668%, 672°. 
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GENESIS. ISAIAH. MATTHEW—continued. 


li. 633°. i. 782°; ii. 806°. 67 li. 499°, 790%. 
ii. 172°. ii, 235° f., 237%, 63 ii. 574, 60°, 610F. 
ii. 173°. ii. 790°. 6-81 i, 380°. 
ii, 235°. 62 ii, 628° f. 
622+ 23 ii. 32>, 
eres DANIEL. 624 i. 706°; ii. 106". 


LEVITICUS. 


NUMBERS. ii. 659? ff. 65-34 i, O71 fF. 5 ii, 449". 
ii, 204°. 6% i. 69°. 
ii. 173*, 675°. Geeta 68 ii. 530°, 
i, 206° ff., 823>; ii. ii. 4464, 
DEUTERONOMY. 805°. i. 176°. 
ii, 173%. i. 782%; ii, 806°. 76 i. 729%, 744°; ii, 331, 
ii, 512. ii. 723°. 446°, 501°, 
i. 131°; ii. 97°, 675%. 710 ii. 446°. 
ii. 418°, 539%. 718 i. 455? ; ii, 723. 
ii. 212%, TI ii, 4474, 
PSALMS. ii, 235°, 237%, 321, 7a i. 153%. 
53 450m ii. 321%. 724-27 ii. 446°. 
i, 182° f. Le er ee 
gar ii. 714°. 92-22 ij, B21", 446% 
ii. 452%. i, 761°. 928-34 ii, 932, 
i. 728% ; ii. 507°. ii. 386°. go ii. 142%, 
AGS aN i. 178% gisi7 i. 2214. 
en ii.. 667%. gis ii. 779%. 
ee ii. 159°. 9617 ij, 12°, 
ii. 453°. li. 552%. 10” ii. 674°. 
nae i. 345° ; ii, 4279, 485%. | 101 ii. 650°. 
i 9208. ii. 14°, 149°. 1016 ii. 446°, 612°, 629, 
i 4540. ii. 446%, 733%. 10% i. 149°; ii, 439, 
a. 454s. i. 61%, 147°; ii, 16%, | 102-3 i. 698. 
109-28 i. ABI. 2722, 108 i, 394°, 
110 i. 93, 148° fs ii, 454", ii. 2100. 10% i. 792*; ii, 446”, 668°. 
1101 ii. 273%, 6148. i, 29° ff. te pet 
118 si 64. i. 30° ff. ; ii. 610%. 112-80 ii 826. 
118% i, 706 f.; ii, 679%, at Le ee 
10>. 1. 279°. ies ii. 803°. 
i. 62%, 5174, 1116-80 ii. 629°. 
PROVERBS. ii. 240? ff. 1]9 ii. 274%. 
ii. 269°. ii. 266". 11° ii. 304%. 
ii. 269%. ii. 3414, 647°. 112-2 ii, 6514. 
ii. 269°. ii. 446. 1125. i, 362", 
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; MATTHEW—continued, MATTHEW—continued. MATTHEW. continued. 
1177 i. 149* ; ii, 655°, 760° f. | 181 i. 4549; ii, 36% 2819 i. 460° ; ii. 251°, 
1127-30 i, 3064. 1814-20 ii. 93%. 2870 ii. 279°, 

11288. i. 344°f. ; ii, 500*. 1938 i. 9». 
124 sii, 622%, 18% ii, 279°, 622%, MARK. 
1222-82 i. 209°. 1822 ii, 249°, 218 ii, 714°, 
1222-45 ii, 826°. 1828-85 i. 435°; ii, 199°, 121-28 ii. 92>. 
12% ii. 446%, 19-8 ii. 15°. gi8-22 i, 221", 
12” ii. 274°. 194-6 i, 29%, g71 ii. 779°. 
12512 =i, 733°; ii. 786°. 19° ii, 148», Q.22 ij, 12, 
12888. i. 148%, 895>; ii. | 19112 = j, 273, Q%5- 26 jb, 
246” £., 625° f. 192 ii. 497, 98 ii. 662°, 
12 ii. 269°. 1921 ii. 747°, 35 i. 604. 
128 ii, 269°, 19% i. 267%; ii, 240%, 447%, | 37-9 i. 7332, 
124 ii, 39". 20% 8 ii, 613", 3% 25 ij, 446, 
126 ii. 249, 20°8 i. 73*; ii. 468°, 479», | 378 ii. 663°. 
13108 ii. 315°. 543%, 3-29 ii, 786°. 
13% ii. 771°. 18-22 i, 18%, 329 i, 209", 788", 790°. 
13% ii. 595°. 212 i. 706°. 42. ii. 595+. 
137-30 ij, 602", 697°. Qgit. ii, 818". 410-12 ii. 315». 
13%5 “ii. 451, Qgu7 i. 2464, 4u ii, 213%», 
1396-43 ii. 602", 697°. 2978-88 ii, 27, 515? Ef, 4.12 ij, 702°, 
1341 ii. 261%. Qozit. ii. 273°. 4%-29 ij, 5B95*. 
134 ii. 7482, Qopatt i. 153°. 430-82 ij, 5954, 
134 ii. 331°, 2937-39 ii. 273". 43-34 i, BBY. 
1347-50 ii. 6024, 698°. Qgs1-45 i. 234, 148° f. 51-20 ii. 93°. 
1355 i. 272%, Qosam. ii. 273%, 614%, 653°. Bal ii. 6974. 
13°7 ii. 445%. Qg13t. i. 61, 544°, 6 i, 272”; ii. 260%, 
1428 ii. 6274, 2324 i. 2679; ii, 447%, 64 ii. 445%, 
1428 i111, 2385 i. 3%, 171°. 68 i, 231°; ii. 6740. 
1429 ii. 812". , | 2387-89 ii. 437°. 620 ii. 724", 
158 ii. 35°, 24 ii, 322%, 439. 62 ii, 724%. 
1510-20 ii. 148°, 2415 i. 6°; ii. 470". 6 ii. 719%. 
15! ii. 446°. 24% ii. 554? f vu ii. 790%. 
1521. ii, 6234. 24% ii, 35°. 7 i. 368. 
1521-28 ii. 446%, 2478 i. 65%. 719 ii. 13%. 
15% ii. 6274. O58 ii. 249», Tat. ii. 623%, 
16% 3 ii. 7230, 2514-80 ii. 384°, 695", 78 ii. 692. 
168 ii. 663°. 2529 ii. 447°. 731-37 i. 427%, 463. 
1613. ii. 350°, 254 ii. 503%. giz i. 733°. 
1613-28 i. 247° ff. 268-18 i. 78%. 933 ii. 473°. 
1615-19 i. 359%, 360*. 268 ii. 813%, 8% i. 295%, 
16-19 i, 9, 2676 ii. 279%, 935 ii. 554°, 
167 i. 214», 26% 29 ii, 7.40, gt i. 250°, 
168 i. 158"; ii, 321%, 535», | 26% i, 375° ff. 92-10 ii. 7428, 
16% i. 395"; ii. 497%, 598°. | 26% ii, 627%, gi4-29 i, 4279, 
165 ii, 554, 273%. i. 414, 9114, gi7-28 ii. 93%. 
167-8 ij, 439, Q77-8 ii. 384, 95 ii, 183, 
171-9 ii. 7423, 279 ii. 466%. 92 ii. 374. 
175 - i, 188 ii, 621%, O76 17 4, 1718. 98 i. 67%. 
17 ii. 5034. 278 i. 338%. 949. ii. 552%. 
| 7m. Goes 27% j. 447»; ii, 616%. iNet ii. 15°, 
183 ii. 486%, 488%, 771°. 2749 ii. 7248, 108-8 i. 29. 
195-14 ii. 36° ff 2752 ii, 550", 107-12 ji, 30%. 
188 i. 61"; ii, 4474, 9816-20 ii, 195. 1013. i. 60”. 
187 ii, 239°. Qgist. i. 347° ; ii. 764° £. 1021 i. 147"; ii. 747%. 


105 
10224 
10” 
1043 45 
10* 
1]? 14 
115 
1210 
1218-27 
12°48. 
12% 
1277 
1231 
Tee 
1235-87 
13 
13H 
134 
13°2 
143-9 
14° 
1410 

1 421 
1422-25 
144 
1427. 
14% 
14512 
1462 
15% 
16° 
169% 
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MARK—continued. 
1.. 267"; ii. 240, 447°. 
li. 794". 
li. 538°. 
li. “183%. 
i. 73°; ii. 468%, 479%. 
Th USS 
i. 60°. 
i. 706°. 
aiSeaee 
i, 61%; 
1. 242%, 
li. 41>, 
li. 80°. 
ii. 653°. 
rh PASE 
li. 322%, 439°. 
1. 734% 
TGP: 
i, V7) it, 656%, 162°. 
inion 
li. 2007. 
i. 908°. 
li. 834". 
ano 
i. 375° ff. 
ii. 2607. 
i. 482. 
1 2OR: 
li. 438°. 
i. 447°; ii. 616, 794°. 
li. 249. 
LAG? Sites TSTPS 195s 
506°, 723°. 
i. 347°. 


LUKE. 
j. 202° ff. ; ii, 805%. 
i, 159°. 
ii. 101%. 
i. 190°. 
j. 425"; ii. 676". 
i. 275°. 
i. 409°; ii. 463%, 699%. 
Tees 
ii. 55°. 
i. 356°. 
ii. 4122, 
ii. 287°. 
ii. 253%. 
i. 36%, 363, 445». 
i. 15>, 225° ff, 
i. 228", 2438, 
ii. 730°, 731. 
ii. 714°. 
ii, 182", 


LuKkE—continued. 
li. 445°. 
45 li, 2497, 
481-37 li, 92°. 
4“ li. 724°, 
a 1B A bes 
586 li. 779% 
595. 37 pa a a 
li, 2. 
i. 909%. 
i. 178% 
li. 834%. 
Ty 517%, 
li. 43%, 
12208 
i. 1762. 
li. 260°. 
ii. 274°. 
i, 78%, 435%. 
i, 174°. 
li, 249", 
ii; 535°, 
i, 315%: 
TERS 
li. 39+. 
ii. 674, 
1. 395%. 
li, 554, 
i. 250°. 
ii, 7422. 
ge7-S ii. 93%. 
of ii. 473°. 
959. 60 il. 446%. 
gs ii. 4467, 
10” ii. 650°. 
1016-29-82 ii, 625>f. 
1017-20 ii. 6187. 


423. 24 


Q28-36 


1038 i 20° i. 35%, 596%. 


10” ii. 5814, 

102 i. 735%. 

10% i. 362". 

102 ii. 655°, 760° f. 
10°37 ii, 81% 

10% i. 27°. 

1 ii. 57%. 

114 ii. 60, 724%, 
1112 ji, 580°. 

12 118% 

116 ii. 249", 

11298 i. 148, 895% 
ii, 269°. - 

ii, 246° f. 

118 ii. 33%, 

1154 35 ii. 32>, 

11935 ii, 629. 

1 ii. 274, 466", 


1]°9- 30 
1]°°- 30. 32 


ih 149-51 
115 
1210 
1218-34 
122-84 
13? 
13% 
14258. 
1426 
1426-35 
1427 

if 5-24 
1 512. 30 
161-13 
16%: 7 
169-18 
168 
1616 
16" 
168 
16}9-31 
1622. 23 
178 
17” 


17-188 


Li 


| 17387 


181-8 
1822 
18” 

] gif. 
1914 
1920 
19% 
2017 


238 
24° 
9446-49 


LUKE—continued. 
li. 827°. 
Ly ples 
i, 209°, 733°; ii. 786°. 
li. 497%. 
ree 7dr 
1.21453 
li, 447. 
i. 60°, 705°. 
ii. 668°. 
i. 48°. 
i. 395%. 
ii. 4998. 
i 3O*s 
li, 817%. 
i, 202%. 
ii. 1067 f. 
i. 7067. 
i. 803°. 
1. ‘J33°. 
i. 30°; ii. 610% 
li. 18°, 5042, 
i, 220°. 
il. 473°. 
Deseo s. 
i. 439°. 
ii. 651°. 
1 65°: 
livres 
ii. 747°. 
i. 267%; li. 240%, 447%. 
ii. 247%, 384>, 6952. 
i. 48>. 
il, 2272, 
i. 168%. 
i. 706”; ii. 679%, 710°. 
li. 27°; 516i. 
li. 653. 
1. 242», 
ii. 653°. 
Toe. 
diooues 
li. 67%. 
i, 375° ff. 
i. 192°; ii 
ii. 669°. 
li. 7247. 
2. QI5 2A, 
li. 55°. 
ii. 627°, 
il. 616%. 
ii. 616. 
li. 682%. 
i Oya 
in oot, 
i. 347°. 


li. 449°. 


ji-14 
}4 

p22. 18 
ps 

14 6 
jis 


314-16 


400. 11 
420-24 


Gt. 

G14. 26 
630-35. 41-58 
659. 51 

651 
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JOHN. 
i. 889* ; ii. 406, 805* f. 
i. 892"; ii, 34%, 
i. 306”; ii. 488, 
li. 805%. 
1. 880° f, ; ii, 282%, 622+. 
RepeSoe dt. <220°'s in, 
7233. 
ii. 620°, 795. 
1. 5°: 
li, 2887. 
ii. 814°, 
ii. 14°. 
i. 71*; i. 4882. 
i. 740°; ii. 8149, 
1. 740"'> ii. 673. 
li. 489°. 
li. 279%. 
li. 204°, 6125, 
li. 795°. 
li. 550°. 
ii. 407. 
ais, 14s. 
li. 278°. 
i. 412°; ii. 445°. 
li. 274°, 466, 
ii. 445», 
li, 247>, 
i, 412°, 
i. 193°, 
i. 793°. 
i. 195+. 
ii. 516°, 
li. 669>. 
li. 594°, 
i, 7405: 
i. 413. 
i. 8947, 
TERY (Pane 
ni. 205%; 
li. 796%. 


i. 741°. 

ii. 40°, 269%, 273, 466°. 
ii, 7248, 

ii. 4328, 

i. 52%. 

ig 117. 

ii. 619%, 680". 

ii. 627°, 


12208. 
1228-41 
1227-30 
1a 
1242. 48 
13! 
181-17 
1348: 
134-12 
135% 
13% 
13" 
1334. 35 
14? 
142. 23 
143. 18 
146 

1] 4i5ff. 
1420 
1422 
1426 
1478 
J51-10 
1 518 

1] 526 
1672: 
178 
172 
1727. 19 
1729 
18% 
19° 
19° 
j9gu 
1918 
1915 
19% 
19% 
1976. 27 


JOHN—continued. 
Te phe 
li, 287>, 
i. 894°. 
ii. 2882, 
1. 6724. 
ii. 383°, 
i, 442° f, 
1 437: 
i. 366°. 
i. 8945, 
ii. 19°. 
ii. 706. 
ii. 488», 
th ffs 
li. 200°. 
i. 908°. 
ii. 2997, 300, 
ri WEB 
ii. 685%. 
soe, iy 
ii. 776%. 
ii. 409%», 
ii. 415%. 
li, 152%, 
1. 175*. 
Be Les 
1s, Poa 
li, 2422, 
i. 238°, 
ve as 
iy LBs 
li. 440°, 
i. 149, 
i. 742°, 
i, 6°. 

Ti, 112, 
i, 742°. 
ii. 762%, 
ii. 8017. 
li. 796. 
i. 743%. 

i. 743°. 

vb His RoS 

i. 909°. 

i. 366° f. 
ii. 7967. 
li. 409" », 
li. 758», 
li. 627%. 
li. '758>. 
ii.) 758°: 
ii, 226. 
12 338%: 

i. 338”; ii. 640°. 
li. 616°. 


1928- 30 
1929 

1 9811. 
1931-87 
19%4 
1925-37 
1936 
207 
2017 
Q021tt. 
9022+ 23 


24° 
96}2-18 
2877 


118-82 
318 
325 


512-21 


519 


giot. 


g33 


1016-22 
1173-26 
1126-29 
128 
158 


JOHN—continued. 


li. 617°. 
ii, 670°, 
ii. 23>. 
1. 2167. 
1. 2157, 
i. 8812. 
li. 453%, 
ii. 227%, 
is Yeah 
Ts OP, .2329)°347>, 
i, 158%. 


AotTs. 
i. 413, 911%, 
Toots: 
niedoor: 
1. 55°; 
ii. 430%. 
ii. 679%. 
ii. 430%. 
ii. 512% 
li. 379%. 
1. 358"; 
li. 404%, 505? ff. 
die ODP. 
Te 
ii. 737°. 
ii. 505 ff, 
Thee goo 
ii. 505? ff. 
Ay Aske 


ROMANS. 


i. 182°. 
il. 631°. 
li. 735%. 
1 797": 
ii. 512°. 
i. 13%. 
i. 28°, 
i. 99; ii. 257°. 
11. 621", 
li. 516%. 
li. 621°. 
1 2612: 


1 CCRINTHIANS. 


ii. 65°. 

i. 44°. 

li. 205+. 

Lis 75% 

Bi. 6795 ze. 
75%. 

Lip 71>. 


ii, 517%. 
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1 CORINTHIANS—continued. 1 TIMOTHY. JAMES. 
157-22 ii, 633. 26 ii. 468». }213 ii, 713°. 
15 i. 28, 997; ii. 401% 420 ii, 572°. ps ii. 631°. 
Wage 18, Pach Ql ii. 6222 
15150 ii. 4892. 2 TIMOTHY. 
13 j 2 
4 i, 338°. 1 PETER. 
POA SESS TITUS. 28 ii, 261°. 
vee We ae ii, 707%. 38 i, 13°. 
48 Diego 2or. 318-20 i. 713°; ii. 504°. 
48 li. 622, HEBREWS. 48 i. 713°; ii. 504°, 
522 ii. 156%, 798°. 3 ii. 104”. 4i4 ii, 622%. 
ieee) ii. 451». 46 i. 3172. 
GALATIANS. gi0 i 57 1e: 
Q2. 6. 9 ii. 538°. Qu li. 443°, 2 PETER. 
38 ii. 156", 798° f. 3 ii. 416°. ys ii. 104°, 
3-18 i, B74 f. a ii. 638%. 316 ii, 585° £. 
6 ii. 677°. 54 i, If. 
Be. 6 ii. 156°, hous 
EPHESIANS. 5 i. 399°, ii. 737 
: 58 ii, 706. Es mee 
18 a. 13% . i, 34”. 
o ake gs ii. 787°, e ek 
3} li. 4212. ss pa Thy 262es 
2s 67 rub, WAU? 
Aa-16 li. 8297, 7 iis Te Th TE 
8 ze a D 4 ss b a, 
5 de 52. gl ii. 1040. 33 ii. 17°, 6324, 
- Q7-4. 21-28 5. 419°, 
HILIPPIANS. 5 
gis. 16 ii, 157°. REVELATION. 
2s 129; gi6. 17 i. 374°. 18 i, 43°. 
a ii. 572%. 105-7 ii, 4533. 7 i 25)»: 
nO 1. 419%. Ba li. 679%. 
COLOSSIANS. 1026-31 ii. 787°. 3 15 Ole, 
113-20 ii. 403+. 114 i. 3%. 58 ii. 75°. 
ik? ii. 401°, 12? 1.571 ¥, 218 li, 622%, 
2? li. 401°, 1Se5 ii, 75°. 216 i, 43°, 
3 Sas 131° li, 157°. 2018 i, 44°, 
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